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James Richard Atkin, P.C., Baron Atkin of Aberdovky 

Lord of Appeal in Ordinary since 1928. Chairman of Council of Legal Education. 


Legal Education (in part). 


Alfred Ainger. 1 

English divine and man of letters. Author of Charles Lamb, The Life and Works of rLamb, Charles (in part). 
Charles Lamb. See the biographical article: Ainger, Alfred. J 


Arthur Anthony Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 

Emeritus Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Formerly Fellow of 
Balliol College. Author of A Vedic Grammar; A History of Sanskrit Literature; Vedu 
Mythology; etc. 

A. B. Rendle, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Keeper of the Department of Botany, British Museum of Natural History. 


Arthur Capper. 

United States Senator from Kansas. Publisher and Proprietor of Topeka Daily 
Capital; Capper's Weekly. 

A. D. Imms, M.A., D.Sc. 

Chief Entomologist, Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpcnden, Hertfordshire. 
Formerly Forest Zoologist to the Government of India, and Professor of Biology, 
University of Allahabad. Author of A General Textbook of Entomology; etc. 

Austin Dobson, LL.D. 

Poet and man of letters. Author of Old World Idylls; At the Sign of the Lyre, etc. 
See the biographical article: Dobson, Henry Austin. 

A. F. Brinckerhoff, B.S.A. 

► Practicing Landscape Architect, New York. 


Arnold Glover, M.A., LL.B. 

Late of Trinity College, Cambridge Joint-Editor of Beaumont and Fletcher , for the 
Cambridge University Press. 

Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. 

Late Lecturer on Church History in the University of Manchester. 

Arthur George Perkin, D.Sc., F.I.C., F.R.S. 

Emeritus Professor, formerly of Colour Chemistry and Dyeing. Dean of the Faculty 
of Technology, University of Leeds (1922 4). Davy Medallist of the Royal Society, 
1925. Joint-Author of The Natural Organic Colouring Matters. 

Sir A. Hopkinson, K.C., M.A., B.C.L., LL.D 

Member of Parliament for Combined English Universities. Vice-Chancellor, Victoria 
University (Manchester), 1900-13. Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn, 1921. 
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Andrew Lang. J 

Journalist, Poet, Critic and Historian. Author of A History of Scotland from the l^La Cloche, James de (in 
Roman Occupation to the Suppression of the Last Jacobite Rising; Myth, Literature and | part) 

Religion; etc. See the biographical article: Lang, Andrew. J 


A. L. Beck. 

Assistant Director of Statistics and Intelligence, Inland Revenue, London. 
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A. L. Kroeber, Ph.D. 

Professor of Anthropology, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
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Rev. A. Lukyn Williams, D J). 

Hon. Canon of Ely Cathedral. 
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Author of f Kootenay; 
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Neville J. Whymant, Ph.D., Litt.D. 

Professor of Chinese and Oriental Philosophy in Hosei University, Tokyo. Member 
of Council of Asiatic Society of Japan. Sometime Davis Chinese Scholar, University 
of Oxford. Member of the editorial staff, London, 14th Edition, Rncydopiedta Britan- 
nica. Author of The Oceanic Theory of the Origin of the Japanese Language and People.. 


Khiva (/// part); 
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LAo-Tse (in part) 


Colonel Archibald Percival Wavell, C.M.G., M.C. d 

Late the Black Watch. General Staff Officer, War Office, London. British Military lL em b e nj Battles of 
Attache on the Caucasus Front, Nov. 1916 to June 1917. General Staff Officer and f 
Brigadic? General, General Staff, with Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 1917-20. J 


A. Safrastian. 

Formerly British Vice-Consul at Bitlis, Kurdistan. 


| Kurdistan (in part). 


Sir James Arthur Salter, K.C.B. 

Director of the Economic and Finance section of the League of Nations. General 
Secretary to the Reparations Commission, 1920-2. Secretary of the British Depart- 
ment of the Supreme Economic Council, 1919. Author of Allied Shipping Control: an 
Experiment in International Administration, 


[-League of Nations (in part). 
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Archaeologist and former Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities U 
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in the British Museum. Author of White Athenian Vases; Designs from Greek Vases; 
etc. 

Arthur Symons. 

Poet anti Critic. Author of Day s and Nights . Studies in Two Literatures; 

Baudelaire, etc. See the biographical article Symons, Arthur. 

Alexander Taylor Innls, M A., LL.D. J 

Scotch Advocate. Author of John Knox, Law of Creeds in Scotland; Studies in Scottish fKnox, John. 

History, etc. J 

A. V. Williamson, M.A. 7 Karachi. 

Lecturer in Geography, University of Leeds. ) 

Rev. Arthur Wollaston Hutton, MA. ] 

Formerly Rector of Bow Church, Cheapside. Author of Life of Cardinal Newman, f Leo XIII. (in part). 

Life of Cardinal Manning, etc. J 

A. Wallis Myers, C.B.K. 

Lawn Tennis Editor of The Field. International Captain South African Team. 

Abraham Wolf, M A., D.Lirr. 

Professor of Logic and Scientific Method in the University of London. Sometime | 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fellow of University College, London 
Author of The Oldest Biography oj Spinoza, Textbook of Logic. Editor of the Philos- | 
ophy and Psychology section, 14th Edition, Encydopecdia Bntannica. 

Sir Alexander Wood Renton, K.C.M.G., K.C., M.A., LL.B. 

Puisne Justice Supreme Court, and Procurcur and Advocate General Mauritius,! . a. 

1901 5; Ceylon, 1905-15. Chief Justice, 1014 Treasurer of Gray's Inn, 1925. Author f T . , 

of Law and Traitne of Lunacy. Editor of Kncydopaedia of English Law; etc. J - L ' etlers -Patent. 

Sir Adoi piilts William Ward 

late Professor of History and English Literature in Owens College, Manchester; I 
Vice-( hancellor of Victoria University; Master of Pctcrhousc, C ambridge Uni- I 
versity. J 

Allyn Young, Ph.D. 

Lute Professor of Political Economy in the University of London. 

Alfred Zimmern. 

Deputy Director, League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, Paris. 

Director, Geneva School of International Studies Political Intelligence Department, ] 

Foreign Office, 1918 -9 Wilson Professor of International Politics, University College 
of Wales, 1919-21. Author of Europe m Convalescence, 'The Third British Empire J 

Alfred Z. Reed, A. M., P11.D. 1 

Staff Member in charge ol the Carnegie Study of Legal Education, Carnegie Founda- 
tion for Advancement of Teaching, New York. Author of Territorial Basis of Govern- 
ment under the State Constitutions, Training for the Public Profession of the Law, \ 

Present-Day Law Schools. J 

Frederick Edwin Smith, isr Earl of Birkenhead, P.C., K.C. jLaws Relating to Real 

Secretary of State for India, 1924-8 Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 1919-22. r Property and Conveyancing 
Author of International Law; Contemporary Personalities, etc. J (f n p ar t). 

Benjamin B. Kendrick, M A., Ph.D. 'j 

Professor of History, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C Author >Johnson, Andrew, 
of The Journal oj the Joint Committee on Reconstruction , 1865-7. J 

Basil E. Allen, A.R C A. J 

Head of Metal Work and Enamelling Department, Royal College of Art, South >Lead in Art* 

Kensington. J 

B. F. C. Atkinson, Ph.D. IK; L; 

Under-Librarian, University Library, Cambridge. J Leleges. 

Major Baden F. S. Baden-Pow eli , F.R A S , F.R.Met.S. 'j 

Inventor of man-lifting kites Formerly President of Aeronautical Society. Author of ^Kite-Flying (in part ). 
Ballooning as a Sport, War in Practice, etc. J 

Bronislaw Maiinowski, Pii D , D Sc. 

Professor of Anthropology in the University of London. 

B. M. Pickering., M.A. 

Sometime Scholar of Gonvillc and Caius C ollege, Cambridge, and Hebrew Master at J^Joel. 

Merchant Ta>lor’s School. 

Rev. Benjamin Wisner Bacon, A M., I) D., Litt D , LL.D. 

Professor of New Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Yale University. Formerly 
Diiector of American School of Archaeology, Jerusalem. Author of The Fourth Gospel M ™ e or * 
in Research and Debate ; The Founding of the Church. J 

Cariile Aylmer Macartney. 

Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 I.B.M. Acting Consul for Austria, 1921-6. 

Passi>ort Control Officer for Austria, 1922-5. Intelligence Officer, League of Nations 
Union, 1926 Author of The Social Revolution in Austria; Survey of International 
Affairs for 1925, Part 11 (in part). 

Rev. Chart es Anderson Scott, M.A., D.D. 1 

Dunn Professor of the New Testament, Theological College of the Presbyterian >Jesus Christ (in part) 

Church of England, Cambridge. Author of Christianity According to St. Paul, etc.J 

C. Barrington Brown, M.C., M.A , A.R.S.M. 

Consulting Oil Geologist. 

C. C. A Monro, M.A. 

Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Museum (Natural History). 
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Charles E. Clark, M.A , LL.B. 

Dean of the Law School, Yale University. 

Probate Law and Practice in Connecticut. 

Sir Charles Norton Edgcumbe Eliot, G.C.M.G 


Author of Code Pleadings. 


P.C., C B , M A 


Co-Author l Landl ° rd and Tenant (in 

j part). 


Principal of the University of Hong Kong, 1912. H M. High Commissioner, Siberia, l.yc; vn /• A <\ 
1918-9. British Ambassador to Japan, 1919-26. Author of A Finnish Grammar; |‘ IVJUva P ilr U- 
Turkey in Europe; Hinduism and Buddhism; etc. J 


Cecil Edgar Tilley, B.Sc , Ph 1 ).. F.G.S 

Demonstrator in Petrology, University of Cambridge. 


J Kyanite ; 
f Labradorite ; 

J Leucite Rocks. 


Kayans ; 
Kenyahs; 
Klemantans; 
Labuan (/// pait). 


Sir Charles Fortf.scue-Brickdat.e, F.R G S. 

Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. Chief Registrar, Land Registry, 1900-23. Served on | T . / • . A 

Royal Commission on Registration of Title in Scotland. Author of Registration off a a es \ in P li rl). 

Title to Land, etc. J 

Charles Fernand Rey. "i 

Commander of the Star of Ethiopia. Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Labour, Lon- yKaffa. 
don. Author of Unconquered Abyssinia as It Is Today. J 

Charles Gide. ^ 1 . 

Professor at the College de France. Editor of La Re\>ue d* Economic Politique. Author yLand Nationalization, 
of Political Economy; etc. J 

Clement Gatley, M A., D.C.L., LL D. ] 

Of the Inner Temple and South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister-.it-T.aw. Author of The >Libel and Slander. 

Law and Practice of Libel and Slander in a Civil Action, etc. J 

Charles Hose, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I., F.R.S.A. 

Hon. Fellow, Jesus College, Cambridge Formerly in Service of Rajah of Sarawak 
Member of the Supreme Court of Sarawak (1904). Member of the Sarawak State 
Advisory Council at Westminster (1919). Director of Agricultural and Industrial I 
Exhibits, Sarawak Pavilion, British Empire Exhibition, Wembley (1924). Author of | 
many books and articles 

Sir Charles ITolroyd. "1 

Painter and Etcher. First Keeper of the National Gallery of British Art (date >Legros, Alphonse (in part). 
Gallery); Late Director of the National Gallery. J 

C. John Colomuos, LL.D. 'i 

Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Author of .1 Treatise on the Law of Prize, >Laws of War. 

Territorial Waters, etc. J 

C. Mijatovich. ] 

Senator of the Kingdom of Serbia. Serbian Minister to the Court of St. James, 1895 [ Karajich, Vuk Stefanovich 
1900, and 1902-3; Rumania, 1894; Turkey, 1900. Minister of Foreign Affairs and f (in part). 

Finance, 1880 Author of Serbia and the Serbians. J 

William Cosmo Monkhouse. d T • 4yV , f r . . . 

Author of The Earlier English Water-Colour Painters; The Italian Pre-Raphaelites, In freaeriCK 

the National Gallery, etc. See the biographical article: Monkhoese, Willi ym Cosmo J Leignton. 

Edgar Algernon Robert Cecil, ist Viscount Cecil of Ciielwood, K.C., M A A 
D. CL, LL.D. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1 924-7. Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, 1915-6, and Assistant Secretary of State, 1918 9. Lord Privy Seal, 

1923-4. Representative of (meat Britain on the League of Nations Commission .it 
the Peace Conference, 1919 Representative of South Africa at the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, 1920. 

C. 0. Lee. 

Honorary Secretary of the English Lacrosse Union. 

Cecil Rom, B Litt., M A., D.P11., F.R Ifisi.S. 

Sometime Exhibitioner of Merton College, Oxford. 

Republic , etc. 

Chartes Raymond Bf.azi.ey, M.A , D.Litt , F.R.G S , M R.A.S. 

Professor of History, University of Birmingham, late Fellow of Merton College and 
University Lecturer in History and Geography, Oxford. Formerly on Council of 
R G S. and of Ilakluvt and African Societies, and a Member of the House of Lay- 
men. Member of Advisor}' C ommittee of British I abour Party for International 
Affairs and for Education. Member of Executive of Birmingham Labour Part} . 

Cyril S. Fox. 1 Laterite. 

Superintendent, Geological Survey, India. ) 

CaklV Bishop. | 

Associate Curator of the Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington /"Korea (in part). 

Author of numerous articles on Chinese art. J 


-League of Nations (in pari). 


\ Lacrosse. 


Author of The Last Florentine Hews (in part). 


Leif Ericsson. 


Cecil Weatherley. 

Formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. Barrister-at-Law. 
David Duncan Wallace, Ph.D., Liit.D., LL.D. 


/ Knighthood and Chivalry 

) (in part). 


Author of Constitutional History of South Carolina 
and the United States; Life of Henry Laurens. 


Professor of History and Economics, Wollord College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. \ t aurens Henrv 

AnfVini* nf C/im stitutimml ITistnrst nf 'smith ('nrnlinn Civil ( Invprn nipyit. nf Smith, ('nrnh/nn. C l J' 


Civil Government of South Carolina 


rJL 


Donald Francis Tovey, M.A., Mus.Doc 

Reid Professor of Music in Edinburgh Lbiiversity. Editorial Adviser, Music section, 
14th Edition, Encyclopedia Britannica. Author of Essays on Musical Analysis, com- 
prising The Classical Concerto ; The Goldberg Variations, and analyses of many other 
classical works. 


fLasso, Orlando. 
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[Lawrence, Thomas Edward 

(in part). 


Daniel Garber. 'I 

Painter. Member of Faculty, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, It r • a a 

Pa. Awarded numerous prizes for paintings including First Altman Prize for Land- j ape r’amung {in part). 

scape Painting. J 

David George Hogarth, M.A., C.M.G., D.Litt. 

Late Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College, 

Oxford. Fellow of the British Academy. Excavated at Paphos, 1888; Naucratis, 

1889 and 1903; Ephesus, 1904-5; Assiut, 1906-7. Director, British School at Athens, | 

1897-1900. Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899. 

David Hannay. "j 

Formerly British Vice-C'onsul at Barcelona. Author of Short History of Royal Navy, MunilW'. (in part). 

1217 -1688; Life of Don Emilio Castelar. J 

Doris Mary Stenton, B.A. .“1 

Lecturer in History in the IJniversitj of Reading. Hon. Secretary and Editor of the i ▼ C i.« • 

Pipe Rolls Society. Author of The Earliest Lincolnshire Anise Rolls; The Reign of M 
Henry II.; etc. J 

Captain Edward Altham, C B m R N. 

Secretary and Chief Executive Olhcer, Royal United Service Institution since 1927. I 
Senior Naval Officer, Archangel River Expeditions, 1918-9. Secretary and Editor of 
the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. Editor of the Naval section, | 

14th Edition, Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Eduard Breck, Ph.D. 

Formerly Foreign Correspondent of the New York Herald and the New York Times. [-Kite-Flying (in part). 

Author of Wilderness Pets. 

Edward Meyer, D.Litt. 

Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. 

Alter thums; etc. 


Jutland, Battle of. 


Author of Geschtchte des ^Kavadh. 


E. E. Kellett. 

Author of Suggestions, Literary Essays; The Appreciation of Literature. 

Edward E. Long, C.B.E. 

Formerly Director of Eastern Propaganda. Officer in Charge Eastern Section, News 
Department, Foreign Office, 1918-21. Formerly Editor 01 The Indian Daily Tele- 
graph; The Rangoon Times. The Times (London) Correspondent in Northern India. 
Also on the staff of the Singapore Free Press . 

Edward Eugene Loomis, LL.D. 

President, Lehigh Valley Railroad, New York. 

Lieut. -Colonel Edward Fairbrother Strange, C.B.E. 

Late Keeper of Woodwork, Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Author of Alpha- 
bets , a Handbook of Lettering; Japanese Illustrations; The Colour Prints of Japan ; 
Flowers and Plants for Designers and Schools ; etc. 

Sir Edmund Gosse, M.A., LL.D., Hon.Litt.D. 

Librarian, House of Lords, 1904-14. Sometime Assistant Librarian, British Museum. 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature, Trinity College, Cambridge, 1884-90. President 
of the English Association, 1921. Author of History of F.ighteenth Century Literature; 
Books on the Table; etc. See the biographical article: Gosse, Sir Edmund. 

E. H. Nollau, B.S. 

Chemical Superintendent, E. I. du Pont dc Nemours and Co., Fabrikoid Division, 
Newburgh, New York. 

Edward J. Thomas, Ph.D. 

Translator, Vedic Hymns. Author of The Life of Buddha as Legend and History. 
Elwood Mead, M.S., LL.D. 

Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, Washington. 


Edward Robertson, M.A. 

Professor (if Semitic Languages, University College of North Wales. 


Edward Salmon, O.B.E. 

Editor of United Empire, Journal of the Royal Empire Society. Formerly on the 
Staff of the Saturday Review. Author of Life of General Wolfe; etc. 

Edward Stanley Roscoe. 

Barrister-at-Law. Official Law Reporter in Admiralty Court, 1883; Admiralty Reg- 
istrar, 1904; Registrar of Prize Court, 1914. Author of Admiralty Law and Practice. 

Edward Tuthill, M.A., Ph.D. 

Professor of History, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. Author of Government 
of Kentucky. 

Edward Verrall Lucas. 

Writer and Chairman of Methuen and Company, Publishers. Editor of an edition of 
the Works and Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb. 

F. A. M. Webster. 

Joint-Editor of The Blue Magazine , London, and writer on athletics. 
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| Lamaism. 

| Land Reclamation (in part) 

" Jericho; 

Jezreel; 

Joppa; 

^Kerak; 

Killis; 

Lachish; 

Latakia. 


j^Labuan (in part). 

[Laws Relating to Seamen 

J (in pftrt). 

j-Kentucky. 

j^I^mb, Charles (in part). 
j Jumping. 


Major General Sir Frederick Barton Maurice, K.C.M.G. 

Director of Military Operations, Imperial General Staff, 19 1 5—8. Professor of Military 
Studies, London University, 1927. Author of Robert E. Lee, the Soldier; The Russo- 
Turkish War, 1877-8 ; Forty Days in IQ14; The Last Four Months. Contributor to 
the Cambridge Modern History. 


S Lee, Robert Edward. 
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Freoerick George Meeson Beck, M.A. 

Formerly Fellow and Lecturer in Classics Clare College, Cambridge. 

Frederick Gymer Parsons, F.R.C.S., F.S.A. 

Professor of Anatomy, University of London. President, Anatomical Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Lecturer on Anatomy at St. Thomas’ Hospital and the London 
School of Medicine for Women. Formerly Hunterian Professor at the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

Fred Horner. 

Consulting Engineer. Contributor to The Times Engineering Supplement; Engineer- 
ing; Machinery . 

Frank«Herbert Brown, C.I.E. 

Member of the Staff of The Times, London. London Correspondent of The Times bf 
India. Formerly Editor of The Indian Daily Telegraph. 

Franklin Henry Hooper. 

American Editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Assistant Editor of The Century 
Dictionary. 

Frederick Henry Hatch, Ph.D., M.Inst.C.E. 

Past President, Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. Adviser on Metalliferous Min- 
ing to the Mines Department. Author of The Mineral Resources of Natal (Rejx)rt to 
Natal Government); The Iron and Steel Industry of the United Kingdom Under War 
Conditions; The Past , Present and Future of the Cola Mining Industry of the Witwaters- 
rand, Transvaal. 

Francis Morris. 

Associate Curator, Department of Decorative Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Vice-President of the Needle and Bobbin Club. 

Fletcher P. Veitch, D.Sc., M.S. 

Principal Chemist in Charge of Industrial Farm Products Division, Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington. Author of 
numerous articles on Soils, Fertilizers, Tanning Material, Leather Paper. 

Fritz Brugel, D.Ph. 

Director of the Research Institute of Social Problems, Vienna. 

Frank Richardson Cana, F.R.G.S. 

Editorial Staff, F.ncyclopcrdia Britannica, 1903--11 and 1914-5. Staff of The Times, 
London, since 1916. Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union; The 
Great War in Europe; The Peace Settlement. 

F. Twyman, F.R.S. 

Managing Director of Adam Hilger, Ltd. Inventor of Instruments used in Chemical 
and Physical Researches. Writer on optical instruments, etc. 

Francis T. Hunter, B.S. 

Davis Cup Player. Author of Tennis Player. 
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JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA TO LIBERTY PARTY 


EREZ DE LA FRONTERA (formerly 
Xeres), a town of southern Spain, in the 
province of Cadiz, near the right bank of 
the river Guadalete, and on the Seville- 
Cadiz railway, about 7 m. from the Atlantic 
coast. Pop. (1920), 64,861. Jerez is built 
in the midst of a fertile plain. It has been 
variously identified with the Roman Muni- 
cipium Seriense; with Asido, perhaps the 
original of the Moorish Sherish; and with Hasta Regia, a name 
which may survive in the designation of La Mesa de Asta, a 
neighbouring hill. Jerez was taken from the Moors by Ferdinand 
III. of Castile (1217-1252); but it was twice recaptured before 
Alphonso X. finally occupied it in 1264. Towards the close of 
the 14th century it received the title de la Frontera, i.e ., “of the 
frontier,” common to several towns on the Moorish border. The 
most characteristic features of Jerez are the huge bodegas , or 
wine-lodges, for the manufacture and storage of sherry, and the 
vineyards which surround it on all sides. The old English word 
sherris is the exact 1 6th century pronunciation of the name Jerez. 
The demand for sherry diminished very greatly during the last 
quarter of the 19th century, especially in England, which had been 
the chief consumer. Few towns of southern Spain display greater 
commercial activity than Jerez. 

JEREZ DE LOS CABALLEROS, a town of south-western 
Spain, in the province of Badajoz, situated on two heights over- 
looking the river Ardila, a tributary of the Guadiana, 1 2 m. E. of 
the Portuguese frontier. Pop. (1920) 13,526. The town is said 
to have been founded by Alphonso IX. of Leon in 1229; in 1232 
his son St. Ferdinand gave it to the knights templar. Hence 
the name Jerez de los*Caballeros, “Jerez of the knights.” Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, discoverer of the Pacific, was born here. The 
old town is surrounded by a Moorish wall with six gates; the 
newer portion is well built, and planted with orange and other 
fruit trees. 

JERICHO, an ancient tgwn of importance in the Dead sea 
valley, 5 m. N. of the Dead sea. According to the account given 
in Joshua it was the first Canaanite city to be attacked by the 
Israelites. The view has recently been put forward, based on the 
^excavations, that Jericho was destroyed in the 14th century b.c. 
and that it was already a heap of ruins in the time of Joshua. 
Its refortification was due to Hiel, a man of Bethel (1 Ki. xvi. 34), 
and is depicted later as the headquarters of a prophetic school 


(2 Ki. ii.). Elisha cured the poisonous waters of its spring, now 
known as 'Ain es-Sultan. It was at Jericho that the Babylonians 
scattered Zedekiah s army (2 Ki. xxv.) and brought to an end 
the kingdom of Judah. In the New Testament Jericho come3 
to mind in the stories of blind Bartimeus, the publican Zacchaeus 
of small stature, and the good Samaritan. Bacchides and Aristo- 
bulus took it and Pompey encamped here on his way to Jerusalem. 
Herod and Vespasian severally caused panic amongst the inhabit- 
ants and flight at their approach. Herod made it his winter resi- 
dence, built a palace, baths, theatre and a fortress, and in Jericho 
he died. The city changed its site several times. The mound of 
Tell es-Sultan, excavated by Sellin 1907-09, covers the site of 
the Canaanite city. The Roman, Herodian and Crusaders’ cities 
were on different sites. 

Modern. — Er-Riha, the site of the Crusaders’ city, lies 825 ft. 
below sea-level; pop. about 1,000 (900 Muslims). Under settled 
government it is now showing signs of prosperity. It possesses a 
Russian hospice, Greek church, Latin chapel and several hotels. 
Following the lead of Herod the Great, it could be made into a 
magnificent winter resort. It has lately become a popular week- 
end resort for British officials and the richer Arabs of Jerusalem. 
Palms, oranges, bananas, figs, etc , grow and ripen early. 

See C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, “Jericho,” Kho. 14 (1914) 264; C. Wat- 
zinger, “Jericho 1 Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungcn” (z D M.G.) 
(1926), 131 seq , W. J. Phythian-Adams, “Israelite Tradition and the 
Date of Joshua,” Pal. Expl. Fund Quart. Stat. (1927) ^4 seq. 

(E. Ro.) 

JERITZA, MARIA, soprano, was born at Briinn, Austria. 
Making her debut at Olmetz in 1909, she was engaged by the 
Vienna Volksoper and then appeared at the Imperial Opera House, 
Vienna, 1912, where she sang until she went to the United States. 
Her American debut was made at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in 192 x as Marietta in Die tote Stadt by Erich Korngold. There 
she repeated her Viennese successes. Her most notable roles 
have been in La Tosca , Die tote Stadt , Tannhduser , Fedora , 
Thais, Der Roscnkavalier and Turandot, in which last of Puccini’s 
operas she sang at the first New York production Nov. 16, 1926. 
Her autobiography, Sunshine and Mtisic, appeared in 1924. 

JERKIN, a short close-fitting jacket, made usually of leather, 
and without sleeves, the typical male upper garment of the 1 6th 
and 17th centuries. In architecture the term “jerkin-roofed” is 
applied to a particular form of gable end, the gable being cut 
off half way up the roof and sloping back like a “hipped roof” 
to the edge. 




JEROBOAM— JEROME 
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JEROBOAM is the name, in the Bible, of two kings of north- 
ern Israel. 

1. Son of Nebat (ioth century b.c.). A corvie overseer under 
Solomon, who incurred the suspicion of the king as an instrument 
of the popular democratic and prophetic parties. He fled to 
Egypt, but was recalled by the northern tribes on the refusal of 
Rehoboam, son of Solomon, to accept the constitutional terms 
offered to him at his accession. To counteract the political in- 
fluence of the sanctuary of the house of David at Jerusalem, he 
established (or perhaps, rather, especially favoured) the bull- 
cults of Bethel and Dan, a step which the later historian re- 
garded as responsible for all the religious failings and political dis- 
asters of the north. The inevitable war between Jeroboam and 
Rehoboam seems to have gone at first in favour of the South, but 
the power of Judah was permanently checked by an Egyptian 
invasion under Sheshonk, who captured a number of cities in 
Palestine (not including Jerusalem) and exacted an enormous 
tribute from Rehoboam. 

2. Son of Joash (8th century b.c ). The last of the great kings 

of Israel, after whose death the country fell into confusion and 
ultimate servitude Aided, perhaps, by Assyrian pressure from 
the east, he brought to an end the long struggle between Syria 
and Israel, and definitely established the superiority of the latter 
over Damascus. The record in i Kings xiv. 23 states that 
his kingdom extended from the borders of Hamath on the 
Orontes to the Dead Sea, and it seems clear that he recovered 
territory in Transjordania, which had long been in the hands of 
Damascus. Two cities in that district are apparently mentioned 
in Am. vi. 13 — Ashtoreth-Karnaim and Lodebar — as having been 
recently captured in 760 The reign of Jeroboam II. saw the 
greatest success and outward prosperity which Israel had known 
since the days of Solomon, though the social conditions depicted 
by Amos meant a national rottenness that could only end in 
disaster (T. H. R.) 

JEROME, ST. (Hieronymus, in full Eusebius Sophro- 
nius Hieronymus) ( c . 340-420), was born at Strido (modern 
Strigau?), a town on the border of Dalmatia, destroyed by the 
Goths in a.d. 377. Jerome appears to have been born about 340; 
his parents were Christians, orthodox though living among people 
mostly Arians and wealthy. He was at first educated at hope, 
Bonosus, a life-long friend, sharing his youthful studies, and was 
afterwards sent to Rome. Donatus taught him grammar and ex- 
plained the Latin poets. Victorinus taught him rhetoric. He at- 
tended the law-courts, and listened to the Roman advocates 
pleading in the Forum. He went to the schools of philosophy, and 
heard lectures on Plato, Diogenes, Clitomachus and Carneades; 
the conjunction of names shows how philosophy had become a 
dead tradition. His Sundays were spent in the catacombs in dis- 
covering graves of the martyrs and deciphering inscriptions Pope 
Liberius baptized him in 360. 

Jerome returned to Strido, a scholar, with a scholar’s tastes 
and cravings for knowledge. From Strido he went to Aquileia, 
where he made friends among the monks of the large monastery, 
notably Rufinus From Aquileia he went to Gaul (366-370). He 
stayed some time at Treves studying and observing, and then 
returned to Strido, and from Strido to Aquileia. He settled down 
to literary work in Aquileia (370-373) and composed there his 
first original tract, De muliere septic s percussa, in the form of a 
letter to his friend Innocentius. Some dispute caused him to 
leave Aquileia suddenly; and with a few companions, Innocentius, 
Evagrius, and Heliodorus being among them, he started for a 
long tour in the East. The epistle to Rufinus (3rd in Vallarsi’s 
enumeration) tells us that they passed Thrace, visiting Athens, 
Bithynia, Galatia, Pontus, Cappadocia and Cilicia, to Antioch. 
At Antioch the party remained some time. 

Innocentius died of a fever, and Jerome was dangerously ill. 
This illness induced a spiritual change, and he resolved to re- 
nounce whatever kept him back from God. His greatest tempta- 
tion was the study of the literature of pagan Rome. In a dream 
Christ reproached him with caring more to be a Ciceronian than a 
Christian. He disliked the uncouth style of the Scriptures. “0 
Lord,” he prayed, “thou knowest that whenever I have and study 


secular mss. I deny thee,” and he made a resolve henceforth to 
devote his scholarship to the Holy Scripture. “David was to be 
henceforth his Simonides, Pindar and Alcaeus, his Claccus, Catul- 
lus and Severus.” Fortified by these resolves he betook himself to 
a hermit life in the wastes of Chalcis, S.E. from Antioch (373- 
379). Chalcis was the Thebaid of Syria. Jerome discovered and 
copied mss., and began to study Hebrew. There also he wrote the 
life of St. Paul of Thebes. Just then the Meletian schism, which 
arose over the relation of the orthodox to Arian bishops and to 
those baptized by Arians, distressed the church at Antioch ( see 
Meletius of Antioch), and Jerome joined the fray. He was 
guided by the practice of Rome and the West; having discovered 
what was the Western practice, he set tongue and pen to work with 
his usual bitterness ( Altercatio luciferiani et orthodox!). 

At Antioch in 379 he was ordained presbyter. From there he 
went to Constantinople, where he met Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
with his aid tried to perfect himself in Greek His studies resulted 
in the translation of the Chronic on of Eusebius, with a continua- 
tion 1 of twenty-eight homilies of Origen on Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
and of nine homilies of Origen on the visions of Isaiah. 

In 381 Meletius died, and Pope Damasus interfered in the 
dispute at Antioch. Jerome was called to Rome in 382, and was 
made secretary during the investigation. Damasus saw how his 
vast scholarship might be made of use to the church. Damasus 
suggested to him to revise the “Old Latin” translation of the 
Bible; and to this task he henceforth devoted his great abilities. 
At Rome were published the Gospels (with a dedication to Pope 
Damasus, an explanatory introduction, and the canons of Euse- 
bius), the rest of the New Testament and the version of the 
Psalms from the Septuagint known as the Psaltcrium romanum , 
which was followed ( c . 388) by the Psaltcrium gallicanum , based 
on the Hexaplar Greek text. Jerome was a zealous defender cf 
that monastic life which was beginning to take such a large place 
in the church of the 4th century, and he found enthusiastic 
disciples among the Roman ladies. A number fc of widows and 
maidens met together in the house of Marcella to study the Scrip- 
tures with him; he taught them Hebrew, and preached the virtues 
of the celibate life. His arguments and exhortations may be 
gathered from many of his epistles and from his tract Adversus 
Helvidium , in which he defends the perpetual virginity of Mary 
against Helvidius, who maintained that she bore children to 
Joseph. His influence over these ladies alarmed their relatives 
and excited the suspicions of the regular priesthood and of the 
populace, but while Pope Damasus lived Jerome remained secure. 

Damasus died in 384, and was succeeded by Siricius, who did 
not show much friendship for Jerome. He found it expedient to 
leave Rome, and set out for the East in 385. His letters (espe- 
cially Ep. 45) are full of outcries against his enemies and of in- 
dignant protestations that he had done nothing unbecoming a 
Christian, that he had taken no money, nor gifts great nor small, 
that he had no delight in silken attire, sparkling gems or gold 
ornaments, that no matron moved him unless by penitence and 
fasting, etc. His route is given in the third book In Rufinum; he 
went by Rhegium and Cyprus, where he was entertained by Bishop 
Epiphanius, to Antioch. There he was joined by two wealthy 
Roman ladies, Paula, a widow, and Eustochium, her daughter, 
one of Jerome’s Hebrew students. They came accompanied by a 
band of Roman maidens vowed to live a celibate life in a nunnery 
in Palestine. Accompanied by these ladies Jerome made the tour 
of Palestine. 

From Palestine Jerome and his companions went to Egypt, 
remaining some time in Alexandria, and they visited the convents 
of the Nitrian desert. When they returned to Palestine they all 
settled at Bethlehem, where Paula built four monasteries, three for 
nuns and one for monks. She was at the head of the nunneries until 
her death in 404, when Eustochium succeeded her; Jerome pre- 
sided over the fourth monastery. Here he did most of his literary 
work and, throwing aside his unfinished plan of a translation 
from Origen’s Hexaplar text, translated the Old Testament directly 
from the Hebrew, with the aid of Jewish scholars. He mentions 
a rabbi, from Lydda, a rabbi from Tiberias, and above all Rabbi 

l Cf. Schoene’s critical edition (Berlin, 1866, 1875). 
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Ben Aniria, who came to him by night secretly for fear of the 
Jews. Jerome makes the synagogue responsible for the accuracy 
of his version® “Let him who would challenge aught in this trans- 
lation,” he says, “ask the Jews.” The result of all this labour 
was the Latin translation of the Scriptures, which afterwards be- 
came tfie Vulgate or authorized version; but the Vulgate as we 
have it now suffered a good deal from changes made under the 
influence of the older translations; the text became very corrupt 
during the middle ages, and in particular all the Apocrypha, except 
Tobit and Judith, which Jerome translated from the Chaldee, 
were added from the older versions. (See Bible: 0 . T. Versions.) 

Earlier in life Jerome had a great admiration for Origen, and 
translated many of his works, and this lasted after he had settled 
at Bethlehem, for in 389 he translated Origen’s homilies on Luke; 
but he came to change his opinion and wrote violently against two 
adrtiirers of the great Alexandrian scholar, John, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, and his own former friend Rufinus. At Bethlehem also he 
found time to finish Didymi de spiritu sancto liber, a translation 
begun at Rome at the request of Pope Damasus, to denounce the 
revival of Gnostic heresies by Jovinianus and Vigilantius (Adv. 
Jovinianum lib. II. and Contra Vigilantiam liber), and to repeat 
his admiration of the hermit life in his Vita S. Hilarionis eremitae, 
in his Vita Malchi monachi captivi, in his translations of the Rule 
of St. Pachoihius (the Benedict of Egypt), and in his S. Pachomii 
et S. Theodorici epistolae et verba mystica. He also wrote at 
Bethlehem De viris illustribus sive de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis , a 
church history in biographies, ending with the life of the author; 
De nominibus Hebraicis , compiled from Philo and Origen; and 
De situ et nominibus locorum Hebraicorum } At Bethlehem, too, 
he wrote Quaestiones Hebraicae on Genesis, 2 3 and a series of com- 
mentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, the Twelve Minor 
Prophets, Matthew and the Epistles of St. Paul. About 394 
Jerome came to know Augustine, for whom he held a high regard. 
He engaged in the Pelagian controversy with more than even his 
usual bitterifess ( Dialogi contra pelagianos) ; and his opponents 
forced him to flee and to remain in concealment for nearly two 
years. He returned to Bethlehem in 418, and after a lingering 
illness died on Sept. 30, 420. 

Jerome “is one of the few Fathers to whom the title of Saint 
appears to have been given in recognition of services rendered to 
the Church rather than for eminent sanctity. He is the great 
Christian scholar of his age, rather than the profound theologian 
or the wise guide of souls.” His great work was the Vulgate, but 
his achievements in other fields would have sufficed to distinguish 
him. His commentaries are valuable because of his knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew, his varied interests, and his comparative free- 
dom from allegory. To him we owe the distinction between canon- 
ical and apocryphal writings ; in the Prologus Galeatus prefixed to 
his version of Samuel and Kings, he says that the church reads 
the Apocrypha “for the edification of the people, not for con- 
firming the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines.” He was a pio- 
neer in the fields of patrology and of biblical archaeology. In 
controversy he was too fond of mingling personal abuse with legit- 
imate argument, and this weakness mars his letters, which were 
held in high admiration in the early middle ages, and are valuable 
for their history of the man and his times. 

Editions of the complete works: Erasmus (9 vols., Basle, 1516-20) ; 
Mar. Victorius, bishop of Rieti (9 vols., Rome, 1565-72) ; F. Calixtus 
and A. Tribbcchovius (12 vols., Frankfort and Leipzig, 1684-90) ; J. 
Martianay (5 vols., inc<ynplete Benedictine ed., Paris, 1693-1706) ; D. 
Vallarsi (11 vols., Verona, 1734-42), the best; Migne, Patrol. Ser. Lat. 
(xxii.-xxix.) . The De viris illust. was edited by Herding in 1879. A 
selection is given in translation by W. H. Fremantle, “Select Library of 
Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers,” 2nd series, vol. vi. (New York, 1893). 
Biographies are prefixed to most of the above editions. See also lives by 
F. Z. Collombet (Paris and Lyons, 1844) ; O. Zockler (Gotha, 1865) ; 
E. L. Cutts (London, 1878) ; C. Martin (London, 1888) ; P. Largent 
(Paris, 1898) ; F. W. Farrar, £ives of the Fathers , ii. 150-297 (Edin- 
burgh, 1889). Additional literature is cited in Hauck-Herzog’s Real- 
•ncyk. fiir prot. Theol. viii. 42. 


2 Compare the critical edition of these two works in Lagarde’s 
Onomastica sacra (Gotting. 1870). 

*See Lagarde’s edition appended to his Genesis Graece (Leipzig, 
1868). 
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JEROME, JEROME KLAPKA (1859-1927), English 
author, was born on May 2, 1859. He was educated at Maryle- 
bone Grammar School, and was by turns clerk, schoolmaster and 
actor, before he settled down to journalism. He made his reputa- 
tion as a humorist in 1889 with Idle Thoughts oj an Idle Fellow 
and Three Men in a Boat. He was co-editor (1892-97) of the 
Idler with Robert Barr, and editor (1893-97) of To-Day. A 
one-act play of his, Barbara, was produced at the Globe theatre 
in 1886, and was followed by others, but his greatest success was 
scored with The Passing of the Third Floor Back (1907), with 
Forbes-Robertson in the principal role. He died on June 14, 1927. 
See his My Life and Times (1926). 

JEROME, city in the copper and gold-mining district of Yava- 
pai county, Arizona, U.S.A., near the Verde river, 90 m. N. of 
Phoenix. It is served by the Verde Tunnel and Smelter railroad, 
connecting at Clarkdale (6-5 m. E.) with the Santa Fe. The popu- 
lation was 4,030 in 1920, and was estimated locally at 7,000 in 
1928. Copper production in the county in 1925, most of it from 
the Jerome district, amounted to 154,017,340 lbs. The city was 
incorporated in 1899. 

JEROME OF PRAGUE (d. 1416), an early Bohemian 
church-reformer and friend of John Hus. Jerome is stated to 
have belonged to a noble Bohemian family and to have been a 
few years younger than Hus. After beginning his studies at the 
University of Prague, Jerome proceeded to Oxford in 1398. There 
he became greatly impressed by the writings of Wycliffe, of whose 
Dialogus and Trialogus he made copies. He soon proceeded to 
the University of Paris and afterwards continued his studies at 
Cologne and Heidelberg, returning to Prague in 1407. In 1403 he 
is stated to have undertaken a journey to Jerusalem. At Paris his 
advocacy of the views of Wycliffe brought him into conflict with 
John Gerson, chancellor of the university. In Prague Jerome gave 
offence by exhibiting a portrait of Wycliffe in his room. Jerome 
became a friend of Hus, and took part in all the controversies of 
the university. When in 1408 a French embassy to King Wence- 
slaus of Bohemia proposed that the papal schism should be termi- 
nated by the refusal of the temporal authorities further to 
recognize either of the rival popes, Wenceslaus summoned the 
members of the university. The re-organization of the university 
was also discussed, and as Wenceslaus for a time favoured the 
Germans, Hus and Jerome, as leaders of the Bohemians, were 
threatened with death by fire should they oppose the king’s will. 

In 1410 Jerome went to Buda, where King Sigismund of Hun- 
gary resided, and, though a layman, preached before the king 
denouncing strongly the rapacity and immorality of the clergy. 
Sigismund shortly afterwards received a letter from the archbishop 
of Prague accusing Jerome. He was imprisoned for a short time. 
Appearing at Vienna, he was again brought before the ecclesiastical 
authorities. He was accused of spreading Wycliffes doctrines, and 
his general conduct at Oxford, Paris, Cologne, Prague and Ofen 
was censured. Jerome vowed that he would not leave Vienna till 
he had cleared himself from the accusation of heresy. He then 
secretly left Vienna, declaring that this promise had been forced 
on him. He went first to Vottau in Moravia, and then to Prague. 
In 1412 the representatives of Pope Gregory XII. offered indul- 
gences for sale at Prague, the object being to raise money for the 
pope’s campaign against King Ladislaus of Naples. At a meeting 
of the members of the university both Hus and Jerome spoke 
strongly against the sale of indulgences. The fiery eloquence of 
Jerome obtained for him greater success even than that of Hus, 
particularly among the younger students. Shortly afterwards 
Jerome proceeded to Poland — it is said on the invitation of King 
Ladislaus. He again met with opposition from the Roman 
Church. 

During his stay in northern Europe Jerome received the news 
that Hus had been summoned to appear before the council of 
Constance. He wrote to his friend advising him to do so and 
adding that he would also proceed there to afford him assistance. 
Contrary to the advice of Hus he arrived at Constance on April 
4, 1415. Advised to fly immediately to Bohemia, he succeeded in 
reaching Hirschau, only 25 m. from the Bohemian frontier. He 
was here arrested and brought back in chains to Constance, where 
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he was examined by judges appointed by the council. His courage 
failed him in prison and, to regain his freedom, he renounced the 
doctrines of Wydiffe and Hus. He declared that Hus had been 
justly executed and stated in a letter addressed on Aug. 12, 1415 
to Lacek, lord of Kravar — the only literary document of Jerome 
that has been preserved — that “the dead man (Hus) had written 
many false and harmful things.” Full confidence was not placed 
in Jerome’s recantation. He claimed to be heard at a general meet- 
ing of the council, and this was granted to him. He now again 
maintained all the theories which he had formerly advocated, and, 
after a trial that lasted only one day, he was condemned to be 
burnt as a heretic. The sentence was immediately carried out on 
May 30, 1416, and he met his death with fortitude. 

See all works dealing with Hus; and indeed all histories of Bohemia 
contain detailed accounts of the career of Jerome. The Lives of John 
Wicliffe, Lord Cobhatn, John Huss, Jerome of Prague and Zilka by 
William Gilpin (1765) still has a certain value. 

JERROLD, DOUGLAS WILLIAM (1803-1857), English 
dramatist and man of letters, was bom in London on Jan. 3, 1803. 
His father, Samuel Jerrold, actor, was at that time lessee of the 
little theatre of Wilsby near Cranbrook in Kent, but in 1807 he 
removed to Sheerness. In Dec. 1813 he joined the guardship 
“Namur,” and he served as a midshipman until the peace of 1815. 
He saw nothing of the war save a number of wounded soldiers 
from Waterloo; but till his dying day there lingered traces of his 
early passion for the sea. The peace of 1815 ruined Samuel 
Jerrold; there was no more prize money. On Jan. 1, 1816, he 
removed with his family to London, where the ex-midshipman 
began the world again as a printer’s apprentice, and in 1819 
became a compositor in the printing-office of the Sunday Monitor. 

Jerrold soon began to write for the press, and then for the 
stage. His first piece was a comedy More Frightened than Hurt 
(Sadler's Wells, 1821), and he was presently engaged by Davidge 
at the Coburg theatre to produce dramas and farces at a few 
pounds a week. In 1829 he made a resounding success with the 
three-act melodrama, Black-eyed Susan (Surrey theatre). He 
now achieved a salary of £5 a week as dramatic writer, and was 
independent enough to refuse to do adaptations. The Bride of 
Ludgate (Dec. 8, 1831) was the first of a number of his plays 
produced at Drury Lane. The other patent houses threw their 
doors open to him also (the Adelphi had already done so); and 
in 1836 Jerrold became co-manager of the Strand theatre with 
W. J. Hammond, his brother-in-law. The venture was not suc- 
cessful, and the partnership was dissolved. While it lasted Jerrold 
wrote his only tragedy, The Painter of Ghent, and himself ap- 
peared in the title-role. He continued to write sparkling comedies 
till 1854, the date of his last piece, The Heart of Gold. 

Meanwhile he was a contributor to the Monthly .Magazine, 
Blackwood's , the New Monthly, and the Athenaeum. To Punch, 
the publication which of all others is associated with his name, he 
contributed from its second number in 1841 till within a few days 
of his death. He founded and edited for some time, though with 
indifferent success, the Illuminated Magazine, Jerrold 1 s Shilling 
Magazine, and Douglas Jerrold 1 s Weekly Newspaper: and under 
his editorship Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper rose from almost non- 
entity to a circulation of 182,000. Douglas Jerrold died at his 
house, Kilburn Priory, in London, on June 8, 1857. 

Among the best known of his numerous works are: Men of Charac- 
ter (1838), including “Job Pippin: The man who couldn’t help it,” 
and other sketches of the same kind; Cakes and Ale (2 vols., 1842), a 
collection of short papers and whimsical stories; some more serious 
novels — The Story of a Feather (1844), The Chronicles of Clovernook 
(1846), A Man made of Money (1849), and St. Giles and St. James 
(1851) ; and various series of papers reprinted from Punch-— Punch's 
Letters to his Son (1843), Punch's Complete Letter-writer (1845), and 
the famous Mrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures (1846). 

See W. B. Jerrold, Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold (1859) ; and 
W. Jerrold, Douglas Jerrold (2 vols, 1914). A collected edition of his 
writings appeared in 1851-54, and The Works of Douglas Jerrold, with 
a memoir by his son, W. B. Jerrold, in 1863-64; but neither is com- 
plete. Among the numerous selections from his tales and witticisms are 
two edited by his grandson, Walter Jerrold, Bons Mots of Charles 
Dickens and Douglas Jerrold (new ed. 1904), and The Essays of Doug- 
las Jerrold (1903), illustrated by H. M. Brock. See also The Wit and 
Opinions of Douglas Jerrold (1858), ed. W. B. Jerrold. 


His eldest son, William Blanchard Jerrold (1826-1884), 
was editor of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper from 1857 to 1883. 
During the Civil War in America he strongly supposed the North, 
and several of his leading articles were reprinted and placarded in 
New York by the Federal Government. Four of his plays were 
successfully produced on the London stage, the popular farce 
Cool as a Cucumber (Lyceum, 1851) being the best known. 

Among his books are A Story of Social Distinction (1848), Life and 
Remains of Douglas Jerrold (1859), Up and Down in the World 
(1863), The Children of Lutetia (1864), Cent per Cent (1871), At 
Home in Paris (1871), The Best of all Good Company ( 1871—73 ) , Life 
of Napoleon 111. (1874), and The Life of George Cruikshank (1882). 

JERSEY, EARLS OF, Sir Edward Villiers (c. 1656-1711), 
son of Sir Edward Villiers (1620-89), of Richmond, Surrey, was 
created Baron Villiers and Viscount Villiers in 1691 and earl of 
Jersey in 1697. His grandfather, Sir Edward Villiers (c. 1 585— 
1626), master of the mint and president of Munster, was half- 
brother of George Villiers, 1st duke of Buckingham, and of 
Christopher Villiers, 1st earl of Anglesey; his sister was Elizabeth 
Villiers, the mistress of William III , and afterwards countess of 
Orkney. Villiers was knight-marshal of the royal household in 
succession to his father; master of the horse to Queen Mary; and 
lord chamberlain to William III. and Queen Anne In 1696 he 
represented his country at the congress of Ryswick^ he was am- 
bassador at The Hague, and after 1697 in Paris. In 1699 he was 
made secretary of state for the southern department, and on three 
occasions he was one of the lords justices of England After his 
dismissal from office by Anne in 1704 he was concerned in the 
Jacobite schemes. He died on Aug. 25, 1711. 

The 2nd earl was William (c. 1682-1721), son of the above, 
an adherent of the exiled house of Stuart. The 3rd carl was the 
latter’s son William (d. 1769), who succeeded his kinsman John 
Fitzgerald (c. 1692-1766) as 6th Viscount Grandison The 3rd 
earl’s son, George Bussy, the 4th earl (1735-1805), was the 
“prince of Maccaronies” at the Court of George III. The 4th 
earl’s son, George, 5th earl of Jersey (1 773-1 859), «-married Sarah 
Sophia (1785-1867), daughter of John Fane, 10th earl of West- 
morland, and granddaughter of Robert Child, the banker. She 
inherited her grandfather’s wealth, including his interest in Child’s 
bank, and with her husband took the name of Child-Villiers. 
Victor Albert George Child-Villiers (b. 1845) succeeded his father 
George Augustus (1808-59), as 7th carl of Jersey in 1859. He 
was governor of New South Wales in 1890-93 The ninth earl, 
grandson of the above, succeeded his father on Dec 3r, 1923 

JERSEY (British), the largest of the Channel islands, is the 
southernmost of the more important islands of the group Its 
chief town, St. Helier, on the south coast (in 49 0 12' N , 2 0 7' 
W.), being only 40 m. from St. Malo, on the north coast of Brit- 
tany. It is 10 m. long and 6^ m. broad; area is 45 sqm. Pop 
(1921), 49 -'oi- 

The island is highest (nearly 500 ft.) in the north, where there 
is fine cliff scenery, and slopes southward, thereby raising its 
temperature. The east, south and west coasts consist of a suc- 
cession of large open shallow bays, separated by rocky headlands. 
The principal bays are Gr£ve au Lanqons, Greve de Lecq, St. 
John’s and Bouley bays on the north; St. Catherine’s and Grou- 
ville bays on the east; St. Clement’s, St. Aubin’s and St. Bre- 
lade’s bays on the south; and St. Ouen’s bay, the wide sweep 
of which occupies nearly the whole of the west coast. The sea in 
many places has encroached on the land, {iut there are large ac- 
cumulations of drift and blown sand on the west coast. 

The surface of the country Is broken by valleys, the heads of 
which are characteristic sites for churches. The soil is generally 
loam, but in the west is shallow, light and sandy. The subsoil is 
usually gravel. The average annual rainfall is 32*7 in., 4 in. less 
than that of Guernsey. Plants indigenous to warm climates flour- 
ish in the open. The typical form of settlement is that of sepa- 
rate farms with enclosed fields, which, on the introduction of 
root crops in the 17th century, superseded open fields with scat- 
tered holdings. Traces of Palaeolithic man have been found in 
Jersey, and there is abundant evidence of his presence in Neo- 
lithic and Aeneolithic times. Among its many megalithic monu- 
ments, La Hougue Bie is specially noted. Celtic saints have left 
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their mark in place names, notably in the fisher-havens of St. Bre- 
lade, St. Aubin and St. Helier. St. Aubin became the chief port 
of the island, ^>ut from the 17th century onwards St. Helier de- 
veloped at its expense. Roman remains are scarce. In addition 
to important local fisheries, Jersey helped in the exploitation 
of the Newfoundland area, owning a fishing-bank and a fleet. 
Industries consequent on this activity were the knitting of “jer- 
seys” with wool imported from England, ship-building and fine 
furniture-making with tropical woods for inlaying. The fertility 
of the soil, long maintained by the use of “Vraic,” or seaweed, 
was further increased by the introduction of the parsnip and the 
turnip (17th century) which necessitated a deep plough worked 
by co-operative effort. This gave rise to social festivals associated 
with La Grande Charrue. Agricultural improvement expressed 
itself in the 18th century in the building of fine farm houses. 
The possibility of winter feeding led to improved stock-raising. 
The island is famous for its breed of cows; all others are ex- 
cluded, and early in the 19th century a public herd book was 
instituted. In Jersey 28% of the males are agriculturalists. Owing 
to climatic advantages, Jersey is able to concentrate on outdoor, 
intensive cultivation, especially of potatoes followed by crops of 
tomatoes. Glass houses take a secondary place for the cultivation 
of grapes, flowers, etc. Orchards have been improved and much 
wall fruit is also grown. Communications with England are main- 
tained principally from Southampton and Weymouth, and there 
are regular steamship services from St. Malo. The Jersey railway 
runs from St. Helier through St. Aubin, to Corbi&re; and the Jer- 
sey Eastern railway follows the southern and eastern coasts to. 
Gorey. The island has a network of good roads and a motor-bus 
service. 

Jersey is under a form of government distinct from that of the 
bailiwick of Guernsey. ( See Channel Islands.) There are 12 
parishes, that of St. Helier being the chief town. Pop. (1921), 
26,418. The population of the island nearly doubled between 
1821 and 1 8V* but has since declined a little. 

Architecture, other than domestic, is poorly represented. St. 
Brelade’s church, probably the oldest in the island, dating from 
the 1 2th century, shows some Norman style, St. Helier’s is 14th 
century work. Amongst very early chapels (10th century or 
earlier) are the Chapelle-^s-Pecheurs at St. Brelade’s, and the 
chapel in the manor of Rozel. The castle of Mont Orgueil, of 
which there are remains, is believed to be founded upon the site 
of a Roman stronghold, and Grosnez Castle is said to have been 
built as a place of refuge, probably in the 14th century. 

JERSEY CITY, city, eastern New Jersey, U S A., on a penin- 
sula between the Hudson river and New York bay on the east 
and the Hackensack river and Newark bay on the west, opposite 
the lower end of Manhattan island, with which it is connected 
by the Hudson liver tunnels, the Vehicular tunnel (opened 1928), 
and four ferries; the county seat of Hudson county, the second 
city of the State in size, and the 23rd in the United States (1920). 
It is served by the Baltimore and Ohio, the Central of New Jersey, 
the Erie, the Hudson and Manhattan, the Lehigh Valley, and the 
Pennsylvania railways, and for freight also by the Lackawanna 
and the New York Central; and by 50 steamship lines which have 
their terminals either within the city limits or near by. The 
population was 298,103 in 1920 (of whom 8,000 were negroes 
and 75,981 were foreign-born white, largely from Italy, Ireland, 
Poland and Germany ) # and was estimated at 324,700 in 1928. 

The city has an area of 20-2 sq.m, and a waterfront of n m. 
Bergen hill, a southerly prolongation of the Palisades, extends 
through it from north to south, rising at the north end to nearly 
200ft. Along the crest runs the fine Hudson County boulevard, 
19m. long and 100ft. wide. The eastern waterfront, and part of 
the western, is occupied by # manufacturing and shipping, while 
the better residential sections are on the hill, which since the 
opening of the Hudson tubes in 1909 has been within 8min. of 
the financial district of New York city. A conspicuous feature 
.of the Hudson river front is the immense electric clock, visible 
for many miles, on one of the Colgate factories. The dial is 38ft. 
across, and the minute-hand (weighing nearly a third of a ton) 
moves 23ft. every minute. The public school system includes 40 
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elementary, a junior high and two high schools, a training school 
for teachers, vocational and evening schools, a school for crippled 
children, and special classes for mentally defective, incorrigible, 
retarded and anaemic children and for children defective in sight 
and in hearing. Children defective in speech are under the care of 
a special supervisor. Physical examinations and framing are pro- 
vided throughout the system. There are 20 parochial and 10 
other private schools in the city. 

Jersey City has a large foreign and coastwise shipping trade, 
but since it is a part of the Port of New York no separate statistics 
are available. Its manufacturing industries are numerous, large, 
and highly diversified, producing some 5,000 different articles. 
Among the leading products are meat, sugar, cigars and cigarettes, 
locomotives and railroad supplies, soap and toilet articles and 
electrical apparatus. A growing industry of recent origin is the 
manufacture of radio apparatus and supplies. The aggregate out- 
put of the factories in 1925 was valued at $340,734,818. Bank de- 
posits on Jan. 1, 1926, approximated $220,000,000. The assessed 
valuation of property for 1926 was $605,098,400. Since 1913 the 
city has operated under a commission form 1 of government. 

The site of Jersey City was a part of the patronship of Pavonia 
granted to Michael Pauw in 1630. At that time it was a small 
sandy peninsula (an island at high tide) known as Paulus hook. 
Settlement began in 1633, and a small agricultural and trading 
community grew up. In 1764 a new post route between New York 
and Philadelphia passed through it, and a direct ferry to New 
York was established. Early in the Revolution, Paulus hook was 
fortified by the Americans, but they abandoned it soon after the 
battle of Long Island, and on Sept. 23, 1776, it was occupied 
by the British. On. Aug. 19, 1779, in one of the most brilliant 
exploits of the war, the British garrison was taken by Maj. 
Henry Lee (“Light Horse Harry”). In 1804 Paulus hook (ii7ac., 
with perhaps 15 inhabitants) was acquired by three enterprising 
New York lawyers, who laid it out as a town and formed a 
corporation for its government. The town was incorporated in 
1820 as the City of Jersey, a part of the township of Bergen. 
In 1838 it was reincorporated as a separate municipality, and in 
1855 as a city. From time to time the area was increased by 
annexations of territory and by filling in the tidal lands, until 
the present city is over 100 times the size of Paulus hook. The 
population, which had grown to 6,856 in 1850, was quadrupled 
in the following decade and tripled in the next, reaching 82,546 
in 1870, and has increased steadily ever since, at the average 
rate of over 40,000 per decade. 

JERSEY SHORE, a borough of Lycoming county, Pa., 
U S A., on the Susquehanna river, 12m. W.S W. of Williamsport, 
in a fertile agricultural region. It is served by the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania railways. The population was 6,103 
in 1920 (96% native white) and was estimated locally at 7,000 in 
1928. The borough has railroad shops and other manufacturing 
industries. It was settled about 17S0 and incorporated in 1825. 

JERUSALEM is the seat of the Government of Palestine 
under the mandate given to Great Britain in July 1922 and the 
chief town of its province. Pop. (1922), 62,678, of whom 33,971 
were Jews. Letters found at Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt, written by 
an early ruler of Jerusalem, show that the name existed under 
the form Urusalim } i.e., “City of Salim” or “City of Peace,” in 
pre-Israelite days. The emperor Hadrian, when he rebuilt the 
city, changed the name to Aelia Capitolina. The Arabs usually 
designate Jerusalem by names expressive of holiness, such as Beit 
el Makdis and El Mukaddis or briefly El Kuds, i.e., the Sanctuary. 
The city stands on a rocky plateau consisting of thin beds of 
hard siliceous chalk ( misse ) which overlie a thick bed of soft 
white limestone ( meleke ). The plateau projects southwards from 
the main line of the Judean hills, at an average altitude of 
2,500ft. above the Mediterranean anc\ 3,800ft. above the level of 
the Dead sea. On the east the valley of the Kidron separates 
this plateau from the ridge of the Mount of Olives, which is 100 
to 200ft. higher, while the Wadi Er Rababi bounds Jerusalem on 
the west and south, meeting the Valley of Kidron near the lower 
Pool of Siloam. Both valleys fall rapidly as they approach their 
point of junction. Originally, the plateau was intersected by a 
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deep valley, called Tyropoeon by Josephus, which followed a 
course first south-east and then west of south, and joined the two 
main valleys of Kidron and Er Rababi at Siloam. Another shorter 
valley, taking an easterly direction, joined the Tyropoeon; while 
a third ravine passed across the northern part of the Haram en- 
closure and fell into the valley of the Kidron. The exact form 
of these three interior valleys, which had an important influence 
on the construction and history of the city, is being gradually re- 
vealed by exploration. During the summer months the heat on 
the plateau is tempered by a sea-breeze, and there is usually a 
sharp fall of temperature at night; but in spring and autumn the 
oppressive east and south-east winds blow across the heated de- 
pression of the Ghor. A dry season, which lasts from May to 
October, is followed by a rainy season. Snow falls two years out 
of three. The mean annual temperature at Jerusalem is 62-8°, the 
maximum 1 1 2 0 and the minimum 25*. The mean monthly tem- 
perature is lowest (47-2°) in February and highest (76-3°) in 
August. The mean annual rainfall is about 26 inches, the precipi- 
tation occurring mostly from November to April. 

Many factors have made the traditions of holiness that have 
grown around this city. It became important at an early date as 
a fortress at the side of the trade-routes that ran from Hebron to 
Bethel and Shechem, or branched from the Bethel road to Jericho 
and across Jordan, or ran along the western side of the Dead sea 
Melchisedek, the priest king of Jerusalem, held an important 
position among his neighbours in the story in Genesis. The city 
set on the Judean hills held out for a long time against the 
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Israelites. When it fell to David it had already a long tradition 
of holiness, and the conqueror’s great concern was to build a 
temple. Remains have been found of the north wall and tower of 
the Jebusite city. To the Jews in exile it became the idealized 
city, and on their return it was the capital of their traditions. 
After the fall of the city to the Romans its religious meaning led 
it to become a glorious memory in the West, and later rulers 
used this to gather enthusiasm to send out armies to capture what 
was still an important focus of trade. Apart from this political 


and military interest the city itself has corfie to mean less and 
less, but around it memories have grown up, in men’s minds, 
visions of an ideal city and a perfect order of society. 

The Modern City. — Prior to 1858, when the modern building 
period commenced, Jerusalem lay wholly within its 1 6th century 
walls. At present Jerusalem without the walls covers a larger 
area than that within them. The growth has been chiefly towards 
the north and north-west; but there are large suburbs on the west, 
and on the south-west near the railway station on the plain of 
Rephaim. Since 1917 much good work* has been done, par- 
ticularly in the re-organization of the water supply. The ancient 
aqueduct leading from the springs of Birket-el-'Arub, 14m. dis- 
tant, to Solomon’s Pools has been cleared, and is used in part 
to lead the water to a large reservoir, whence it is distributed by 
gravity to Jerusalem. There is a second reservoir at Lifta. A 
town plan and civic survey have been made and several garden 
villages in the neighbourhood designed. A chamber of commerce 
has also been formed. The Government department of antiquities 
has the archaeological schools of the different nations under its 
control, with the assistance of an advisory board of representatives 
from the schools. Over 6,000 specimens have been catalogued 
as a nucleus of a Palestine museum at Jerusalem. 

Roads fit for motor traffic all the year round have been made 
to Jaffa, Jericho, Hebron and Damascus. An Armenian patriarch 
was elected in 1921, with the formal approval of the British king, 
and the position of the Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem has been 
confirmed by a British commission. 

Bibliography. — Pal. Exp. Fund Publications: Sir C. Warren, Jeru- 
salem, Memoir (1884); Clermont-Ganncau, Archaeol. Researches (vol. 
i., 1899) ; Bliss, Excavns. at Jerusalem (1898) ; Condor, Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem (1898), and The City of Jerusalem (1909), an historical 
survey over 4,000 years; Le Strange, Pal . under the Moslems (1890) ; 
Fergusson, Temples of the Jnvs (1878) ; Hayter Lewis, Holy Places 
of Jerusalem (1888) ; Churches of Constantins at Jerusalem (189O ; 
Guthe, “Ausgrabungen in Jcr.,” in Zeitschrift d. D. Pal. Vereins 
(vol. v ) ; Tobler, Topographie von Jerusalem ( 1854) v D) itte Wander- 
ung (1859); Sepp, Jerusalem und das heilige Land (1873), R°hricht, 
Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani; Bibliotheca Geographica Palaestinae 
(1890) ; De Vogu& t Le Temple de Jerusalem (1864) ; Sir C. W. Wilson, 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre (1906), publications of the Pal. 
Pilgrims’ Text Society and of the Society de I’Orient latin; papers in 
Quarterly Statements of the P. E. Fund, the Zeitschrift de l). Pal. 
Vereins, Clermont-Ganneau’s Recueil d'archeologie orientate and 
Etudes d'arch. orient ale, and the Revue Biblique; Baedeker’s Hand- 
book to Palestine and Syria (1906); Mommert, Die hi. Grabeskirche 
zu Jerusalem (1898) ; Golgotha und das hi. Grab zu Jerusalem (1900) ; 
Courct, La Prise de Jirusm. par les Perse s, 614 (Orleans, 1896- 
Plans, Ordnance Survey, revised ed. ; Ordnance Survey revised by 
Dr. Schick in ZD P.V. xviii., 1895). See also Sir G. A. Smith, Jerusa- 
lem, The Topography, Economics and History from the Earliest Times 
to jo a D., 2 vols. 

Jerusalem, University of. — The idea of creating a university 
in Jerusalem was first put forward in 1882 by Dr. Schapira. After 
preliminary steps it was approved by the nth Zionist Congress 
in 1913, and a committee of the congress purchased a site on Mt. 
Scopus (near the Mount of Olives) in 1914. The foundation stone 
was laid in 1918 by Dr. C. Weizmann, the president of the Zionist 
organization, and the university was formally opened by Earl 
Balfour on April 1, 1925. The object of the university was two- 
fold: to carry out research in all departments, and to teach 
especially in the departments of Jewish and Oriental studies, for 
which the university should be a world-centre. Departments of 
chemistry, including physical chemistry, microbiology and Jewish 
studies, are in existence, and there is an important agricultural 
research institute at Tel-Aviv in connection with the university. 
The library already contains over 136,000 volumes. The scientific 
research is especially directed with a view to the material develop- 
ment of Palestine. (X.) 

HISTORY 

Jerusalem is the product of human effort, not of geographical 
configuration. Her site is not specially distinguished. Some fa- 
mous towns seem, from their beginning, to have been designed by 
nature for their ultimate purpose. Inevitably, by reason of their 
position, they have suggested to their earliest inhabitants the ideal 
capital, fortress or port destined to exercise influence and coin- 
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mand afar. Jerusalem has not attained her importance automat- 
ically. She has been assigned a situation that is typical of her 
subsequent hittory, a situation responsive to the hand of man but 
needing to be discovered, developed and adapted to her function 
in the world. Jerusalem is the meeting place of east and west; 
poised on the watershed between the desert and the sea she has 
united them. “Central, but aloof, defensible but not commanding 
* . . left alone by the main currents of the world’s history, Jeru- 
salqm had been but a small highland township, her character com- 
pounded of the rock, *he olive and the desert. Sion, the Rock- 
fort, Olivet and Gethsemane, the Oilpress, the Tower of the Flock 
and the wilderness of the Shepherds, would still have been names 
typical of her life, and the things they illustrate have remained 
the material substance of her history to the present day. But she 
became the bride of kings and the mother of prophets” (G. A. 
Smith, op. cit. inf., i., 4). While yet an insignificant hill-fort, 
known as Urusalim or burg of safety, she served as an outpost 
for the mighty Pharaoh, with whom Abdi Khiba, her king, cor- 
responded in the cuneiform script, the highest form of polite let- 
ters of the age. For she lay close to the desert and her soldiers 
could traverse the wilderness of Judea in a day and soon reach 
the trade routes they were bound by treaty to defend. Jerusalem 
could control the desert but was and is influenced by it, for the 
desert readies almost to her walls. She is between the sea and 
the western trade route by the maritime plain on one side and the 
trans-Jordanic caravan road on the other. Hence she was not 
naturally an entrepot; when she subsequently played her part in 
commerce her influence was military or political. Her water sup- 
ply has always been poor and her timber scanty. Her industries 
were local and her main visitors were pilgrims. Jerusalem faces 
the east and calls the east westward. Her call has been answered 
^n peace and war. In her 33 centuries of history she has suffered 
at the hands of nature and of man. She has been rocked by 
earthquakes and sacked by invaders. She has endured over 20 
sieges and Blockades, about 18 reconstructions and two periods of 
desolation, after Nebuchadrezzar and Hadrian, when history is 
silent: six times has she passed from one religion to another. Her 
valleys have been filled and her hills levelled, her streets and build- 
ings destroyed and her people 
slain and exiled. But Jerusalem 
has remained. Her spirit is 
eternal. 

Early History. — The history 
of Jerusalem goes back to the 
Stone age. About 2500 b.c. 

Semites settled in Palestine from 
Arabia and numerous flint weap- 
ons have been found near Jeru- 
salem. About 1400 b.c., before 
Joshua’s invasion of the country, 
the city was a vassal of Egypt. 

Among the Tell-el-Amarna tab- 
lets ( q.v .) there are some seven 
which are from Urusalim, as the 
city was then called, which speak 
of coming attack and ask for 
Egyptian aid. The Egyptians " 0 co s u * T ‘ SY or HAR0LD J - 8H ‘ PST0H1 - 
seem to have maintained a garri- the minaret is known as sal- 
son there but when the Israelites adins tower, and marks the 
invaded the country fhe city was site of the patriarch’s palace 
in the hands of the Jebusites. At AT ™ E T1ME 0F ™ E crusades 
the division, it fell in the portions of Judah and Benjamin, the 
tribal boundary passing through the city, which was not com- 
pletely captured till seven years after David’s accession. On the 
eastern hill, on the site of tdie Jebusite Zion, he placed the royal 
city, and, to the north of this, he chose a place for the Temple 
which his son Solomon was to build. Across the Tyropoeon 
valley, on the western hill, was the civil town. This is the view 
generally accepted, but there are still scholars who contest these 
identifications. In 1870 the excavations of the late Sir A. Warren 
showed that the Tyropoeon valley passed under the south-west 
comer of the present Haram area. Probably the Holy of Holies 



stood over the rock in the so-called Mosque of Omar. Solomon 
fortified the city with a wall, the “old wall” of Josephus. After 
his death Jerusalem was plundered by Shishak of Egypt and 
suffered a further loss of prestige by Jeroboam’s rebellion, which 
alienated ten tribes and left the house of David with only Judah, 
Benjamin and some of the Levites. In Amaziah’s reign ( c . 790 

B.c.?), Joash, King of Israel, 
captured Jerusalem and broke 
down the northern wall (2 Kings 
xiv., 8-14), which, however, Uz- 
ziah, son of Amaziah (780-740 
B.c.) repaired. When Judah be- 
came tributary to Assyria, Heze- 
kiah improved the defences of 
his capital and arranged for a 
water supply, foreseeing the im- 
pending attack. This came in 701 
but failed. In 586 Jerusalem was 
destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar 
and the fortifications were dis- 
mantled. 

Nehemiah’s Work. — About 
445 Nehemiah rebuilt the walls, 
including both hills in the peri- 
b / r c a ° s URTESY OF HAR0LD J SHtpST0Ne ’ phery. His scheme provided for 
Via dolorosa, the road be- (O the following gates: on the 
lieved to have been traversed east wall, the East Gate, the 
BY CHRIST ON his way to calvary Horse Gate, the Water Gate: on 
the south wall, the Fountain Gate, the Dung Gate, the Valley 
Gate: on the west wall there were no gates; on the north wall the 
Gate of Ephraim, the Old Gate, the Fish Gate and the Sheep 
Gate; (2) the towers Hananeel and Neah; (3) the governor’s 
house. Hananeel stood north-west of the Temple and later formed 
the basis first of the citadel of Simon Maccabaeus and after- 
wards of Herod’s Antonia. Nehemiah speaks of the Tomb of 
David, but the site cannot be identified. Twelve years after 
Alexander’s peaceful entry into Jerusalem in 332 b.c., Ptolemy I., 
of Egypt, partially demolished the fortifications, which remained 
in ruins until their restoration by Simon II. (219-199 b.c.). 
The new walls were soon overthrown. In 168 B.c. Antiochus 
Epiphanes destroyed them again when he captured Jerusalem 
and laid the Temple waste. The city now sunk to the lowest 
state since the Captivity. Antiochus brought in a Greek garri- 
son and built for them a citadel, the Akra, which commanded 
the eastern hill and the city of David The site of the Akra is 
much disputed: the position at the north-east corner of the pres- 
ent al-Aksa mosque suits the mutually consistent accounts in Jo- 
sephus and the books of the Maccabees. The huge underground 
cistern which is there may well have been the garrison’s water 
supply. Judas Maccabaeus recaptured Jerusalem but the Akra 
defied him. The Jews erected walls to cut it off from the city and 
Temple. The Akra fell to Simon Maccabaeus who demolished it 
and also lowered the hill on which it stood to prevent the Temple 
from being dominated again. The effect of this was to join the 
city and the Temple. To replace the Akra he built another cita- 
del, mentioned above. Somewhere about this time a second or 
outer wall was built, to the north of the first wall. Pompey be- 
sieged and took Jerusalem in 65 b.c. In 54 Crassus plundered 
the Temple. 

Herod’s Changes. — In 37 Herod became king and having se- 
cured almost despotic power, proceeded to make such radical ar- 
chitectural changes that Jerusalem became a new city. Herod’s 
great aim was to found a dynasty and make his kingdom re- 
markable culturally and politically. “Twice had Israel the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a great world power and on both occasions the 
nation deliberately rejected it” (F. J. Foakes Jackson, Biblical 
History of the Hebrews , Camb. 1921', p. 216); and the same au- 
thor draws a striking parallel between Solomon and Herod: “both 
were men of exceptional ability . . . both made the Temple of 
Jerusalem a wonder of the world; both had strong sympathy with 
foreign ideas; both cherished great schemes for the aggrandize- 
ment of the nation which were regarded in Israel as contrary to 
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its true destiny.” Herod sought to achieve his ends by turning to 
Rome, as Solomon had turned to Tyre. At Rome, architecture 
was then particularly favoured. Herod had diplomatically en- 
joyed the favour first of Antony and then of Augustus. Augustus 
claimed to have “found Rome brick and left it marble” (Suet. 
Aug. 29: Enc. Brit, nth ed., vol. 23, p. 585, n. 2 endorses this) 
and Herod determined to do the same for Jerusalem. His chief 
enterprises were the following: (1) He completely rebuilt the 
Temple from its foundations, doubling the area of the enclosure — 
a great part of the Haram walls date from his day; (2) he re- 
stored the fortifications and added to their strength by construct- 
ing the great fort of Antonia, north-west of the Temple; (3) on 
the western hill he raised a magnificent palace, defended by three 
great towers, named Mariamne, Hippicus and Phasaelus: the 
Tower of David, by the present Jaffa gate, is on the foundations 
of one of these towers; (4) he erected a theatre; (5) a gym- 
nasium. His successor Archelaus (4 b.c.-a.d. 6) lost much of 
Herod’s power which passed to the Procurators, under one of 
whom, Pilate, Jesus was crucified. The church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre (see Sepulchre, Holy) is now considered not to mark the 
site of his burial. Of other buildings in Jerusalem, e.g. t the Xys- 
tus or stone chamber where the Sanhedrin ( q.v .) met, little is 
known. Herod Agrippa (41-44) built a third wall, the course of 
which is now (1928) being recovered by the Archaeological So- 
ciety of' Jerusalem University. 

Titus and Hadrian. — The Romans would not allow the work 
co continue and when Titus besieged Jerusalem in 70 the wall was 
not complete. Titus, attacking from the north, captured succes- 
sively the third and second walls, Antonia, the Temple and the 
upper city. It is probable that his orders for the complete de- 
struction of the Temple and fortifications with the exception of the 
three towers, were not carried out. The Roman garrison which he 
left remained at Jerusalem until the Jewish war of Freedom under 
Bar Kochba in 132. Following the defeat of the Jews, Jerusa- 
lem was devastated more completely than by Titus. The site was 
ploughed over and a new city, Aclia Capitolina, so-called in hon- 
our of (Aelius) Hadrianus, was built over the ruins. From this 
Jews were excluded, but Christians, who had not sided with the 
Jews, might enter. Temples were dedicated to Bacchus, Venus 
and Serapis and over the former sanctuary a shrine of Jupiter 
Capitolinus was reared. A boar, the symbol of the X. Legion, was 
placed over the southern gate. Other buildings now constructed 
were the Theatre, the Demosia, the Tetranymphon, the Dode- 
capylon and the Codra. For two centuries little is known of Jeru- 
salem. In 326 Constantine ordered Bishop Macarius to recover 
the sites of the Crucifixion and the burial of Jesus: two great 
churches were built, one of which, the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, stood where its present namesake stands: of thej Basilica 
of the Cross no trace remains. In 460 the empress Eudocia re- 
paired the walls and extended them so as to include Siloam, build- 
ing also churches; of these one, above the Siloam pool, was re- 
covered by F. J. Bliss, another over the reputed tomb of Stephen, 
north of the Damascus gate, was discovered in 1874 

Justinian’s basilica, with adjacent hospitals for the sick and for 
pilgrims, built in the 6th century, is described by Procopius: this 
building probably occupied the so-called “Tomb of David.” In 
614 Chosroes II., of Persia, captured Jerusalem and damaged 
many buildings, including the church of the Sepulchre. Heraclius 
defeated Chosroes and re-entered Jerusalem in 629. In 637 
Omar ousted the Romans but was careful not to harm the city. 
He built a wooden mosque which the Caliph Abdul Malik rebuilt 
in 688 : this mosque is el-Aksa. Abdul Malik also constructed the 
Dome of the Rock (Kabbet es-Sahra or Mosque of Omar). In 
1099 the Crusaders, under Godfrey of Bouillon, entered Jerusalem 
and a terrible carnage ensued. Jerusalem became the capital of 
the Latin kingdom (see Crusaders) until Saiadin reconquered it 
in 1187 and repaired the walls. Soon after 1167 Benjamin of 
Tudela visited Jerusalem and left a description of the city in his 
Itinerary. Excepting from 1229-39 and 1243-44 Jerusalem re- 
mained in Mohammedan hands until its capture by Allenby. In 
1517 Selim I. of Turkey took Jerusalem from the Egyptians: the 
present configuration of the walls is due to him. As a result of 


the World War Jerusalem is the capital of Palestine, a mandated 
territory of the British empire. 

Bibliography. — (1) The various articles, main and iubsidiary (and 
bibliographies) in the Jewish Encyclopedia and Hastings D.N.B.; and 
in Jewish Year Book published annually by Jewish Chronicle, London 
(p. 316 foil, in 1928 issue) ; (2) G. A. Smith, Jerusalem - (1907) 
(specially recommended); (3) S. Merrill, Ancient Jerusalem (1908); 
(4) Baedeker’s and Murray’s Guidebooks; (5) C. N. Whittingham, 
Home of Fadeless Splendour (1921) ; (6) Publications and transactions 
of: — The Palestine Exploration Fund; Pro-Jerusalem Society; British, 
German, Hebrew and American Archaeological Institutes in Jerusalem; 
Conferences de Saint-fitienne (of Jerusalem) ,Varis (Gabaldaand Co.). 
The Oxford Press is producing a large series of plates illustrative of 
Jerusalem art (architecture, crafts, etc.). (H. M. J. L.) 

JERUSALEM, SYNOD OF (1672). By far the most im- 
portant of the many synods held at Jerusalem (see Wetzer and 
Welte, Kirchenlexikon, 2nd ed , vi. 1357 sqq.) is that of 1672; and 
its confession is the most vital statement of faith made in the 
Greek Church during the past thousand years. It refutes article 
by article the confession of Cyril Lucaris, which appeared in 
Latin at Geneva in 1629, and in Greek, with the addition of four 
“questions,” in 1633. Lucaris, who died in 1638 as patriarch of 
Constantinople, had corresponded with Western scholars and had 
imbibed Calvinistic views. The great opposition which arose 
during his lifetime continued after his death. Against Calvinism 
the synod of 1672 aimed its rejection of unconditional predestina- 
tion and of justification by faith alone, also its advocacy of what 
are substantially the Roman doctrines of transubstantiation and of 
purgatory; against the Church of Rome, however, it renamed the 
rejection of the filioque, affirming once more that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds frdm the Father only. The 18 canons of the synod are 
also known as the “Confession of Dositheus” (the President). 

Bibliography. — The Doctrine of the Russian Church . . . translated 
by R. W. Blackmore (Aberdeen, 1845), p. xxv. sqq ; Wetzer and, 
Welte, Kirchenlexikon (2nded.), vi. 1359 sea.; Hcrzog-Hauck, Realen- 
cyklopddie (3rd cd.), viii. 703-705; Robertson, Arts and Decrees of the 
Synod of Jerusalem , 1899; Schaff, Creeds of Christendom , vol. ii. 
(good text). ♦ ° 

JESPERSEN, JENS OTTO HARRY ( i860- ), Dan- 

ish philologist, was born at Randers, Denmark, on July 16, i860. 
In 1893 he was appointed professor at the University of Copen- 
hagen. From 1909-10 he lectured at Columbia university, New 
York. A practical philologist, Jespersen's view of the develop- 
ment of language was influenced by Herbert Spencer and Wilhelm 
Ostwald. His most important works are Progress in Language 
(1894) ; Phonetics (1897-99) ; Growth and Structure of the Eng- 
lish Language (1905, Prix Volney, 1906); Lehr buck der Phonetik 
(1913); Language , its Nature , Development a?id Origin ([922); 
Philosophy of Grammar (1924). 

JESSE, in the Bible, the father of David (q.v.), and as such 
often regarded as the first in the genealogy of Jesus Christ. (Cj. 
Isa. xi. 1, 10.) Hence the design representing the descent of Jesus 
from the royal line of David, which was formerly a favourite 
ecclesiastical ornament, is called a “tree of Jesse.” From a 
recumbent figure of Jesse springs a tree bearing in its branches 
the chief figures in the line of descent, and terminating in the 
figure of Jesus, or of the Virgin and Child. There are remains of 
such a tree in the church of St. Mary at Abergavenny, carved in 
wood, and supposed to have once stood behind the high altar. 
Jesse candelabra were also made. At Laon and Amiens there are 
sculptured Jesses over the central west doorways of the cathedrals. 
The design was chiefly used in windows. Thg great east window at 
Wells and the window at the west end of the nave at Chartres are 
fine examples. 

JESSEL, SIR GEORGE (1824-1883), English judge, was 
born in London on Feb. 13, 1824. He was the son of Zadok Aaron 
Jessel, a Jewish coral merchant. George Jessel was educated at 
a school for Jews at Kew, and at University College, London. He 
entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn in 1842 and was called to 
the bar in 1847. He secured a tolerably large practice quickly, 
but Lord Chancellor Westbury delayed his career by preventing 
him from becoming Q.C. till 1865. Jessel entered parliament as 
Liberal member for Dover in 1868, and although neither his intel- 
lect nor his oratory was of a class likely to commend itself to his 
fellow-members, he attracted Gladstone’s attention by two learned 
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speeches on the Bankruptcy Bill which was before the house in 
1869, with the result that in 1871 he was appointed solicitor- 
general. His teputation at this time stood high in the chancery 
courts; on the common law side he was unknown, and on the first 
occasion upon which he came into the court of Queen’s bench to 
move on behalf of the Crown, there was very nearly a collision 
between him and the bench. 

. In 1873 Jessel succeeded Lord Romilly as master of the rolls. 
Frojn 1873 to 1881 Jessel sat as a judge of first instance in the 
rolls court, being also a member of the court of appeal. In Novem- 
ber 1874 the first Judicature Act came into effect, and in 1881 
the Judicature Act of that year made the master of the rolls the 
ordinary president of the first court of appeal, relieving him of 
his duties as a judge of first instance. In the court of appeal Jessel 
presided almost to the day of his death. He sat for the last time 
on March 16, 1883, and died on March 21. 

As a judge of first instance Jessel was a revelation to those 
accustomed to the proverbial slowness of the chancery courts and 
of the master of the rolls who preceded him. He disposed of the 
business before him with rapidity combined with correctness of 
judgment, and he not only had no arrears himself, but was fre- 
quently able to help other judges to clear their lists. His knowledge 
of law and equity was wide and accurate, and his memory for cases 
and command of the principles laid down in them extraordinary. 
In the rolls court he never reserved a judgment, not even in the 
Epping forest case ( Commissioners of Sewers v. Glasse , L R. 19 
Eq.; The Times , nth November 1874), in which the evidence and 
arguments lasted 22 days (150 witnesses being examined in court, 
while the documents went back to the days of King John), and 
in the court of appeal he did so only twice, and then in deference 
to the wishes of his colleagues. Never during the 19th century was 
the business of any court performed so rapidly, punctually, and 
satisfactorily as it was when Jessel presided. 

Jessel was master of the rolls at a momentous period of legal 
history. The Judicature Acts, completing the fusion of law and 
equity, were passed while he was judge of first instance, and were 
still new to the courts when he died. His knowledge and power of 
assimilating knowledge of all subjects, his mastery of every branch 
of law with which he had to concern himself, as well as of equity, 
together with his willingness to give effect to the new system, 
caused it to be said when he died that the success of the Judicature 
Acts would have been impossible without him. His faults as a 
judge lay in his disposition to be intolerant of those who endea- 
voured to persist in argument after he had made up his mind; but 
though he was peremptory with the most eminent counsel, young 
men had no cause to complain of his treatment of them. 

Jessel’s career marks an epoch on the bench, owing to the active 
part taken by him in rendering the Judicature Acts effective, and 
also because he was the last judgd capable of sitting in the House 
of Commons, a privilege of which he did not avail himself. He was 
the first Jew who, as solicitor-general, took a share in the execu- 
tive government of his country, the first Jew who was sworn a 
regular member of the privy council, and the first Jew who took 
a seat on the judicial bench of Great Britain; he was also, for many 
years after being called to the bar, so situated that any one might 
have driven him from it, because, being a Jew, he was not qualified 
to be a member of the bar. 

See The Times, March 23, 1883; E. Manson, Builders of our Law 
(1904). 

JESSORE, a town and district of British India, in the Presi- 
dency of Bengal. The town is on the Bhairab river, and it has 
a railway station. Pop. (1921), 10,139. 

The District of Jessore has an area of 2,904 sq.m. Pop. 
(1921), 1,722,219. The district, lying in the central portion of the 
Gangetic delta, is an alluviakplain intersected by rivers and water- 
courses, which in the south spread out into large marshes. Within 
the last century the rivers in the interior of Jessore have ceased 
to be true deltaic rivers. Some rivers, such as the Madhumati, 
still have active currents, but others have degenerated, except in 
the rains, into chains of long, almost stagnant pools. The rivers 
in the south are however affected by the tides. Owing to the 
changes due to its moribund rivers and obstructed drainage the 
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population suffers from fever and other diseases and is declining. 
The staple crop is rice. The principal industry is the manufacture 
of sugar from date palms. 

JESTER, a provider of “jests” or amusements, a buffoon, 
especially a professional fool at a royal court or in a nobleman’s 
household. (See Fool.) 

JESUATI, a religious order founded by Giovanni Colombini 
of Siena in 1360. Colombini had been a prosperous merchant 
and a senator in his native city, but, coming under ecstatic re- 
ligious influences, abandoned secular affairs and his wife and 
daughter (after making provision for them), and with a friend 
of like temperament, Francesco Miani, gave himself to a life of 
apostolic poverty, penitential discipline, hospital service and 
public preaching. When Urban V. returned from Avignon to 
Rome in 1367, Colombini craved his sanction for the new order 
and a distinctive habit. Before this was granted he had to clear 
the movement of a suspicion that it was connected with the 
heretical sect of Fraticelli, and he died on July 31, 1367, soon 
after the papal approval had been given. The guidance of the 
new order, whose members (all lay brothers) gave themselves 
entirely to works of mercy, devolved upon Miani. Paul V. in 
1606 arranged for a small proportion of clerical members, and 
later in the 17th century the Jesuati became so secularized that 
the order was dissolved by Clement IX. in 1668. 

See T. Kennedy, art. “John Columbine, Blessed” in the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia ; Max Heimbucher, Or den u. Kongregationen, II. 240. 

JESUITS, the name commonly given to the members of the 
Society of Jesus. (See Jesus, Society of.) 

JESUS, SOCIETY OF, a religious order in the Roman 
Catholic Church, founded in 1539. This Society may be defined, 
in its original conception and avowed object, as a body of highly 
trained religious men, bound by the three personal vows of pov- 
erty, chastity and obedience, together with, in some cases, a special 
vow to the pope’s service, with the object of labouring for the 
spiritual good of themselves and their neighbours They are gov- 
erned and live by constitutions and rules, mostly drawn up by their 
founder, St. Ignatius of Loyola, and approved by the popes. Their 
proper title is “Clerks Regulars of the Society of Jesus,” the word 
Societas being taken as synonymous with the original Spanish 
term, Compania, which implies a band of spiritual soldiers living 
under martial law and discipline. 

CONSTITUTION AND CHARACTER 

The formation of the Society of Jesus was a masterpiece of 
genius on the part of a man (see Loyola, St. Ignatius of) 
who was quick to realize the necessity of the moment. Just before 
Ignatius Loyola was experiencing the call to conversion, Luther 
had begun his revolt against the Roman Church by burning the 
papal bull of excommunication on the 10th of December 1520. 
Ignatius conceived the church to be in a state of war, and there 
slowly took shape in his mind the idea of an order not bound by 
the obligations of the cloister, and based on the principle of mili- 
tary discipline with a “general” in an almost uncontrolled position 
of authority. 

The soldier-mind of Ignatius can be seen throughout the consti- 
tutions. Even in the spiritual labours which the Society shares 
with the other orders, its own ways of dealing with persons and 
things result from the system of training which succeeds in form- 
ing men to a type that is considered desirable. Ignatius knew that 
while a high ideal was necessary for every society, his followers 
were flesh and blood, not machines; but he made it clear from the 
first that the Society was everything and the individual nothing, 
except so far as he might prove a useful instrument for carrying 
out the Society’s objects. He laid great stress on the importance 
of firmness of character and ability for business, for he was of 
opinion that those who were not fit for public business were not 
adapted for filling offices in the Society; but even exceptional 
qualities and endowments in a candidate were valuable in his eyes 
only on the condition of their being brought into play, or held in 
abeyance, strictly at the command of a superior. Hence his teach- 
ing on obedience. His letter on this subject, addressed to the 
Jesuits of Coimbra in 1553, is still one of the standard formularies 
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of the Society, ranking with those other products of his pen, the 
Spiritual Exercises and the Constitutions. In this letter Ignatius 
lays down that the general is to be obeyed simply as such and as 
standing in the place of God, without reference to his personal 
wisdom, piety or discretion; that any obedience which falls short 
of making the superior’s will one’s own, in inward affection as well 
as in outward effect, is lax and imperfect; that going beyond the 
letter of command, even in things abstractly good and praise- 
worthy, is disobedience, and that 
the “sacrifice of the intellect” is 
the third and highest grade of 
obedience, well pleasing to God, 
when the inferior not only wills 
what the superior wills, but thinks 
what he thinks, submitting his 
judgment, so far as it is possible 
for the will to influence and lead 
the judgment. When the Letter 
on Obedience became known be- 
yond the Society the teaching 
met with great opposition, and 
all the skill and learning of Bel- 
larmine was required as its apolo- 
gist, together with the whole in- 
fluence of the Society, to avert 
what seemed to be a probable 
condemnation at Rome. The £ HURCH at the old jesuit won- 
teaching of the Letter must be astery of tepotzotlan, near 
understood not in the sense of a Mexico city, built in the 16 th 
legal code but as an expression of century 
the vital spirit of the Society. Ignatius himself lays down the 
rule that an inferior is bound to make all necessary representations 
to his superior so as to guide him in imposing a precept of 
obedience. When a superior knows the views of his inferior and 
still commands, it is because he is aware of other sides of the 
question which appear of greater importance than those that the 
inferior has brought forward. 

The Jesuits had to find their principal work in the world and in 
direct and immediate contact with mankind. To seek spiritual 
perfection in a retired life of contemplation and prayer did not 
seem to Ignatius to be the best way of reforming the evils which 
had brought about the revolt from Rome. He withdrew his fol- 
lowers from this sort of retirement, except as a mere temporary 
preparation for later activity; he made habitual intercourse with 
the world a prime duty ; and to this end he rigidly suppressed all 
such external peculiarities of dress or rule as tended to put ob- 
stacles in the way of his followers acting freely as emissaries, 
agents or missionaries in the most various places and circum- 
stances. The Jesuit has no home: the whole world is his parish. 
Mobility and cosmopolitanism are of the very essence of the 
Society. 

MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


Next we must consider the machinery by which the Society is 
constituted and governed so as to make its spirit a living energy 
and not a mere abstract theory. An applicant for the novitiate 
has first to undergo a strict retreat, practically in solitary con- 
finement, during which he receives from a director the Spiritual 
Exercises and makes a general confession of his whole life; after 
which the first novitiate of two years’ duration begins. In this 
period of trial the real character of the man is discerned, his 
weak points are noted and his will is tested. Prayer and the prac- 
tices of asceticism, as means to an end, are the chief occupations 
of the novice. He may leave or be dismissed at any ,time during 
the two years ; but at the end of the period if he is approved and 
destined for the priesthood, he is advanced to the grade of 
scholastic and takes the threefold vow of poverty, chastity and 
obedience, promising to “understand all things according to the 
constitutions of the society.” The scholastic then follows the 
ordinary course of an undergraduate at a university. After pass- 
ing five years in arts he has, while still keeping up his own studies, 
to devote five or six years more to teaching the junior classes in 
various Jesuit schools or colleges. The scholastic does not begin 


the study of theology until he is twenty-eight or thirty, and then 
passes through a four or six years’ course. Only when he is 
thirty-four or thirty-six can he be ordained a priest and enter on 
the grade of a spiritual coadjutor. A lay brother, before he can 
become a temporal coadjutor for the discharge of domestic; duties, 
must pass ten years before he is admitted to vows. Sometimes 
after ordination the priest, in the midst of his work, is again 
called away to a third year’s novitiate, called the tertianship, as 
a preparation for his solemn profession of the three vows. His 
former vows were simple and the Society was at liberty to dis- 
miss him for any canonical reason. The formula of the final 
Jesuit vow is as follows: — 

“I, N., promise to Almighty God, before His Virgin Mother 
and the whole heavenly host, and to all standing by; and to thee, 
Reverend Father General of the Society of Jesus, holding the 
place of God, and to thy successors (or to thee, Reverend Father 
M. in place of the General of the Society of Jesus and his suc- 
cessors holding the place of God), Perpetual Poverty, Chastity 
and Obedience; and according to it a peculiar care in the educa- 
tion of boys according to the form of life contained in the Apos- 
tolic Letters of the Society of Jesus and in its Constitution.” 

In connection with these vows the Jesuit makes certain solemn 
promises, as that he will not accept or consent to his election to 
any dignity or prelacy outside the Society unless forced there- 
unto by obedience; and that if elected to a bishopric he will never 
refuse to hear such advice as the general may deign to send him 
and will follow it if he judges it is better than his own opinion. 
The highest class of members, who constitute the real core of the 
Society, whence all its chief officers are taken, are the professed 
of the jour vows. The vows of this grade are the same as the 
last formula, with the addition of the following important clause: 

“Moreover I promise the special obedience to the Sovereign 
Pontiff concerning missions, as is contained in the same Apostolic 
Letter and Constitutions.” 

There is some evidence in France in the time of Louis XV. of 
the existence of a still higher grade of members, secretly enrolled 
and acting as the emissaries of the Society in various lay positions. 
The Jesuits themselves deny the existence of any such body, and 
are able to adduce the negative disproof that no provision for it 
is to be found in their constitutions. On the other hand there 
are clauses therein which make the creation of such a class per- 
fectly feasible if thought expedient. An admitted instance is 
the case of Francisco Borgia, who in 1548, while still duke of 
Gandia, was received into the Society. 

The general lives permanently at Rome and holds in his hands 
the right to appoint, not only to the office of provincial over each 
of the head districts into which the Society is mapped, but to the 
offices of each house in particular. There is no standard of elec- 
toral right in the Society except in the election of the general 
himself. By a minute and frequent system of official and private 
reports he is informed of the doings and progress of every mem- 
ber of the Society and of everything that concerns it throughout 
the world. Every Jesuit has not only the right but the duty in 
certain cases of communicating, directly and privately, with his 
general. While the general thus controls everything, he himself 
is not exempt from supervision on the part of the Society. A 
consultative council is imposed upon him by the general con- 
gregation, consisting of the assistants of the various nations, a 
socitiSy or adviser, to warn him of mistakes, and a confessor. 
These he cannot remove nor select; and he is bound, in certain 
circumstances, to listen to their advice, although he is not obliged 
to follow it. Once elected the general may not refuse the office, 
nor abdicate, nor accept any dignity or office outside of the 
Society; on the other hand, for certain definite reasons, he may 
be suspended or even deposed by tlje authority of the Society, 
which can thus preserve itself from destruction. No such instance 
has occurred, although steps were once taken in this direction 
in the case of a general who had set himself against the current 
feeling. Moreover the general is not independent of the pope. 
The influence of the society as a whole has always been for 
obedience to the pope, who authorized, protected and privileged 
them, and on whom they ultimately depend for their existence. 
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Thus constituted, *with a skilful union of strictness and free- 
dom, of complex organization with a minimum of friction in 
working, the Society was admirably devised for its purpose of 
introducing a new power into the Church and the world. Its 
immediate services to the Church were great. The Society did 
much, single-handed, to roll back the tide of Protestant advance 
when half of Europe, which had not already shaken off its 
allegiance to the papacy, was threatening to do so. They had the 
wisdom to see and to admit, in their correspondence with their 
superiors, that the real ^:ause of the Protestant reformation was 
the ignorance, neglect and vicious lives of so many priests. They 
recognized, as most earnest men did, that the difficulty was in the 
higher places, and that these could best be touched by indirect 
methods. At a time when primary or even secondary education 
had in most places become a mere effete and pedantic adherence 
to obsolete methods, they were bold enough to innovate, both in 
system and material. They not merely taught and catechized in 
a new, fresh and attractive manner, besides establishing free 
schools of good quality, but provided new school books for their 
pupils which were an enormous advance on those they found in 
use; so that for nearly three centuries the Jesuits were accounted 
the best schoolmasters in Europe, as they confessedly were in 
France until Jheir forcible suppression in 1901. Bacon succinctly 
gives his opinion of the Jesuit teaching in these words: “As for 
the pedagogical part, the shortest rule would be, Consult the 
schools of the Jesuits; for nothing better has been put in prac- 
tice” ( De Augnicntis , vi. 4). Again, when most of the continental 
clergy had sunk, more or less, into the moral and intellectual 
slough which is pictured for us in the writings of Erasmus and 
the Epistolae obscurorum virorum ( see Hutten, Ulrich von), 
•the Jesuits won back respect for the clerical calling by their 
personal culture and the unimpeachable purity of their lives. 
These qualities they have carefully maintained; and probably 
no large body of men in the world has kept up, on the whole, an 
equally high average of intelligence and conduct. As preachers, 
too, they delivered the pulpit from the bondage of an effete 
scholasticism and reached at once a clearness and simplicity of 
treatment such as the English pulpit scarcely begins to exhibit 
till after the days of Tillotson. It is in the mission field, how- 
ever, that their achievements have been most remarkable. 
Whether toiling among the teeming millions in Hindustan and 
China, labouring amongst the Hurons and Iroquois of North 
America, governing and civilizing the natives of Brazil and 
Paraguay in the missions and “reductions,” or ministering, at 
the hourly risk of his life to his fellow-Catholics in England 
under Elizabeth and the Stuarts, the Jesuit appears alike devoted, 
indefatigable, cheerful and worthy of hearty admiration and 
respect. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC OPPOSITION 

Nevertheless, the most remarkable fact in the Society’s history 
is the suspicion and hostility it has incurred within the household 
of the Roman Catholic faith. The first cause of the opposition 
redounds to the Jesuits’ credit, for it was largely due to the 
kind of success which they achieved. Their churches, sumptu- 
ous and attractive, were crowded; and in the confessional their 
advice was eagerly sought in all kinds of difficulties. Full of 
enthusiasm and zeal, devoted wholly to their Society, they were 
able to bring in numbers of rich and influential persons to their 
ranks; for, with a clwr understanding of the power of wealth, 
they became, of set purpose, the apostles of the rich and in- 
fluential. The Jesuits felt that they were the new men, the men 
of the time; so with a perfect confidence in themselves they went 
out to set the Church to rights. It was no wonder that success, 
so well worked for and so well deserved, failed to win the ap- 
proval or sympathy of thos* who found themselves supplanted. 
But, besides this, the esprit de corps which is necessary for every 
body of men was, it was held, carried to an excess and made the 
Jesuits intolerant of any one or anything if not of “ours.” The 
•Society, or rather its members, were too aggressive and self- 
assertive to be welcomed; and a certain characteristic, which 
soon began to manifest itself in an impatience of episcopal con- 
trol, showed that the quality of “Jesuitry,” usually associated 


with the Society, was singularly lacking in their dealings with 
opponents. Their political attitude also alienated many. Many 
of the Jesuits could not separate religion from politics. To say 
this is only to assert that they were not clearer-minded than most 
men of their age. But unfortunately they had their share, direct 
or indirect, in the embroiling of states, in concocting conspiracies 
and in kindling wars. They played with edged tools and often 
got wounded through their own carelessness. Among the griev- 
ances they raised by their perpetual meddling in politics were 
their share in fanning the flames of political hatred against the 
Huguenots under the last two Valois kings; their perpetual plot- 
ting against England in the reign of Elizabeth; their share in 
the Thirty Years’ War and in the religious miseries of Bohemia; 
their decisive influence in causing the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes and the expulsion of the Protestants from France; the 
ruin of the Stuart cause under James II., and the establishment 
of the Protestant succession. In a number of cases where the 
evidence against them is defective, it is at least an unfortunate 
coincidence that there is always direct proof of some Jesuit having 
been in communication with the actual agents engaged. All 
activities of a distinctively political character are forbidden by 
the constitutions of the Society; but though politicians were 
comparatively few in number, they held high rank; and their 
disobedience to the rule besmirched the name of the Society and 
destroyed the good work of the other Jesuits who were faith- 
fully carrying out their own proper duties. 

A far graver cause for uneasiness was given by the Jesuits’ 
activity in the region of doctrine and morals. Their founder 
himself was arrested, more than once, by the Inquisition and 
required to give account of his belief and conduct. But St. 
Ignatius, with all his powerful gifts of intellect, was entirely 
practical and ethical in his range, and had no turn whatever for 
speculation, nor desire to discuss, much less to question, any of 
the received dogmas of the Church. He was acquitted on every 
occasion; but his followers were not so fortunate. The contro- 
versies raised by their doctrine of grace ( see Molina) were so 
serious as to call for adjudication by a special commission, the 
only result of which was the imposition of silence on the dis- 
putants. The accusations against the Jesuit system of moral 
theology and their action as guides of conduct have had a more 
serious effect on their reputation. The Society was trying to make 
itself all things to all men. Propositions extracted from Jesuit 
moral theologians have again and again been condemned by the 
pope and declared untenable. Many of these can be found in 
Viva’s Condemned Propositions. In addition to these papal cen- 
sures, a number of individual ecclesiastics of eminence and in- 
fluence raised their voices against them from time to time, such as 
Melchor Cano, one of the ablest Dominicans of the 16th century, 
and Carlo Borromeo, to whose original advocacy they owed much, 
especially at the Council of Trent. Later on a formidable assault 
was made on Jesuit moral theology in the famous Provincial 
Letters of Blaise Pascal (^.'u.), eighteen in number, issued under 
the pen-name of Louis de Montalte, from January 1656 to March 
1657. Their wit, irony, eloquence and finished style have kept 
them alive as one of the great French classics — a destiny more 
fortunate than that of the kindred works by Antoine Arnauld, 
Theologie morale des JSsuites, consisting of extracts from writ- 
ings of members of the Society, and Morale pratique des Jesuites, 
made up of narratives professing to set forth the manner in 
which they carried out their own maxims. But, like most con- 
troversial writers, the authors were not scrupulous in their quota- 
tions, and by giving passages divorced from their contexts often 
entirely misrepresented their opponents. The immediate reply on 
the part of the Jesuits, The Discourses of Oleander and Eudoxus 
by P&re Daniel, could not compete with Pascal’s work in bril- 
liancy, wit or style; moreover, it was. unfortunate enough to be 
put upon the Index of prohibited books in 1701. The essential 
points in the Society’s reply to Pascal’s charges of lax morality 
were that several of the cases cited by him are mere abstract 
hypotheses, many of them now obsolete, argued simply as in- 
tellectual exercises, but having no practical bearing whatever; 
that even such as do belong to the sphere of actual life are of the 
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nature of counsel to spiritual physicians, how to deal with ex- 
ceptional maladies; and were never intended to fix the standard 

of moral obligation for the general public; and that the theory 

of their being intended as general precepts is refuted by the 

admitted fact that the Jesuits themselves have been singularly 

free from personal, as distinguished from corporate, evil repute; 
and no one pretends that the large number of lay-folk whom 
they have educated or influenced exhibit greater moral in- 
feriority than others. 

A charge persistently made against the Society is that it 
teaches that the end justifies the means. And the words of 
Busembaum, whose Medulla theologiae has gone through more 
than fifty editions, are quoted in proof. True it is that Busem- 
baum uses these words; Cui licitus est finis etiam licent media. 
But on turning to his work (ed. Faris 1729, p. 584, or Lib. vi. 
Tract vi. cap. ii., De sacramentis , dubium ii.) it will be found that 
the author is making no universal application of an old legal 
maxim; but is treating of a particular subject (concerning certain 
lawful liberties in the marital relation) beyond which his words 
cannot be forced. The sense in which other Jesuit theologians 
— e.g. y Paul Laymann (1575-1635), in his Thcologia moralis 
(Munich, 1625), and Ludwig Wagemann (1713-1792), in his 
Synopsis theologiae moralis (Innsbruck, 1762) — quote the axiom 
is an equally harmless piece of common sense; the proviso is 
always to be understood, that the means employed should, in 
themselves, not be bad but good or at least indifferent. Again, 
the doctrine of probabilism is utterly misunderstood. It is based 
on an accurate conception of law. Law to bind must be clear and 
definite; if it be not so, its obligation ceases and liberty of action 
remains. No probable opinion can stand against a clear and 
definite law; but when a law is doubtful in its application, in cer- 
tain circumstances, so is the obligation of obedience in the 
specified case. In moral matters a probable opinion, that is one 
held on no trivial grounds but by unprejudiced and solid thinkers, 
has no place where the law of conscience is clear and distinct. 

WEAKNESSES OF THE SOCIETY 

The weakness of the Society is due to its lack of really great 
intellects. The Society, numbering as it does so many thousands, 
and with abundant means of devoting men to special branches 
of study, has, without doubt, produced men of great intelligence 
and solid learning. The average member, too, on account of his 
long and systematic training, is always equal and often superior 
to the average member of any other equally large body, besides 
being disciplined by a far more perfect drill. But it takes great 
men to carry out great plans; and of really great men, as the 
outside world knows and judges, the Society has been markedly 
barren. Apart from its founder and his early companion, St. 
Francis Xavier, there is none who stands in the very first rank. 
Francisco Suarez was an able theologian; the French Louis Bour- 
daloue (q.v.), the Italian Paolo Segneri (1624-1694), and the 
Portuguese Antonio Vieyra (1608-1697) represent their best 
pulpit orators; while of the many mathematicians and astrono- 
mers produced by the Society Angelo Secchi, Ruggiero Giuseppe 
Boscovich and G. B. Beccaria are conspicuous, and in modem 
times Stephen Joseph Perry (1833-1889), director of the Stony- 
hurst College observatory, took a high rank among men of science. 
Their boldest and most original thinker, Denis Petau, so many 
years neglected, has the merit of having inspired Cardinal New- 
man’s Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. The 
Jesuits have produced no Aquinas, no Anselm, no Bacon, no 
Richelieu. Men whom they trained, and who broke loose from 
their teaching, Pascal, Descartes, Voltaire, have powerfully af- 
fected the philosophical and religious beliefs of great masses of 
mankind; but respectable mediocrity is the brand on the long 
list of Jesuit names in the catalogues of Alegambe and De 
Backer. This is doubtless due in great measure to the training 
which destroys individual initiative. In accordance with the 
spirit of its founder, who wished to secure uniformity in the 
judgment of his followers even in points left open by the Church 
(“Let us all think the same way, let us all speak in the same 
manner if possible”), the Society has shown itself to be im- 


patient of those who think or write in a way different' ’from what 
is current in its ranks. Nor is this all. The Ratio Studiorum , 
devised by Acquaviva and still obligatory in the colleges of the 
Society, lays down rules which are incompatible with all breadth 
and progress in the higher forms of education. True to the anti- 
speculative and traditional side of the founder’s mind, it pre- 
scribes that, even where religious topics are not in question, the 
teacher is not to permit any novel opinions or discussions to be 
mooted; nor to cite or allow others to cite the opinions of an 
author not of known repute; nor to teach or suffer to be taught 
anything contrary to the prevalent opinions of acknowledged 
doctors current in the schools. 

Another cause of weakness is the lesson, too faithfully learnt 
and practised, of making its corporate interests the first object at 
all times and in all places. Men were quick to see that Jesuits 
did not aim at co-operation with the other members of the 
Church but directly or indirectly at mastery. The most brilliant 
exception to this rule is found in some of the missions of the 
Society and notably in that of St. Francis Xavier (q.v.). But he 
quitted Europe in 1541 before the new Society, especially under 
Laynez, had hardened into its final mould; and he never returned. 
It would almost seem that careful selection was made of the men 
of the greatest piety and enthusiasm, whose unworldliness made 
them less apt for diplomatic intrigues, to break new ground in 
the various missions where their success would throw lustre on 
the Society and their scruples need never come into play. But 
such men are not to be found easily; and, as they died off, the 
tendency was to fill their places with more ordinary characters, 
whose aim was to increase the power and resources of the body. 
The individual Jesuit might be, and often was, a hero, saint and 
martyr, but the system which he was obliged to administer was 
foredoomed to failure; and the suppression which came in 1773 
was the natural result of forces and elements they had set in 
antagonism without the power of controlling. 

The influence of the Society since its restora* : on in 1814 has 
not been marked with greater success than in its previous history. 
In Europe they confine themselves mainly to educational and 
ecclesiastical politics, although both Germany and France refuse, 
on political grounds, to allow them to be in these countries. It 
would appear as though some of the Jesuits had not, even yet, 
learnt the lesson that meddling with politics has always been 
their ruin. The main cause of any difficulty that may exist to-day 
with the Society is that the Jesuits are true to the teaching of 
that remarkable panegyric, the Imago primi saeculi Societatis 
(probably written by John Tollenarius in 1640), by identifying 
the Church with their own body, and being intolerant of all who 
will not share this view. Their power is still large in certain 
sections of the ecclesiastical world, but in secular affairs it is small. 

HISTORY 

The separate article on St. Ignatius of Loyola tells of his early 
years, his conversion and his first gathering of companions. It 
was not until November 1537, when all hope of going to the Holy 
Land was given up, that any outward steps were taken to form 
these companions into an organized body. It was on the eve of 
their going to Rome, for the second time, that the fathers met 
Ignatius at Vicenza and it was determined to adopt a common 
rule and, at the suggestion of Ignatius, the name of the Company 
of Jesus. Whatever may have been his private hopes and inten- 
tions, it was not until he, Laynez and Faber (Pierre Lefevre), in 
the name of their companions, were sent to lay their services at 
the feet of the pope (Paul III.) that the history of the Society 
really begins. 

Various obstacles cleared away, Paul III., on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1540, issued his bull Regimini militantis eccleside, by 
which he confirmed the new Society (the term “order” does not 
belong to it), but limited the members to sixty, a restriction 
which was removed by the same pope in the bull Injunctum nobis 
of the 14th of March, 1543. In the former bull, the pope gives the. 
text of the formula submitted by Ignatius as the scheme of the 
proposed society, and in it we get the founder’s own ideas: 

. . This Society, instituted to this special end, namely, to 
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otter spiritual consolation tor the advancement of souls in life 
and Christian doctrine, for the propagation of the faith by public 
preaching and Jhe ministry of the word of God, spiritual exercises 
and works of charity and, especially, by the instruction of chil- 
dren and ignorant people in Christianity, and by the spiritual 
consolation of the faithful in Christ in hearing confessions. . . 

In this original scheme it is clearly marked out “that this entire 
Spciety and all its members fight for God under the faithful 
obedience of the most sacred lord, the pope, and the other Roman 
pontiffs his successors’^ and Ignatius makes particular mention 
that each member should “be bound by a special vow,” beyond 
that formal obligation under which all Christians are of obeying 
the pope, “so that whatsoever the present and other Roman 
pontiffs for the time being shall ordain, pertaining to the ad- 
vancement of souls and the propagation of the faith, to what- 
ever provinces he shall resolve to send us, we are straightway 
bound to obey, as far as in us lies, without any tergiversation or 
excuse, whether he send us among the Turks or to any other 
unbelievers in being, even to those parts called India, or to any 
heretics or schismatics or likewise to any believers.” Obedience 
to the general is enjoined “in all things pertaining to the institute 
of the Society . . . and in him they shall acknowledge Christ 
as though present, and as far as is becoming shall venerate him”; 
poverty is enjoined, and this rule affects not only the individual 
but the common sustentation or care of the Society, except that 
in the case of colleges revenues are allowed “to be applied to the 
wants and necessities of the students”; and the private recitation 
of the Office is distinctly mentioned. On the other hand, the per- 
petuity of the general’s office during his life was no part of the 
original scheme. 

On the 7th of April, 1541, Ignatius was unanimously chosen 
general, and the newly constituted Society took its formal cor- 
porate vows in the basilica of San Paolo. Scarcely was the Society 
launched when its members dispersed in various directions to 
their new tasks r# while Ignatius busied himself in Rome with good 
works, and in drawing up the constitutions and completing the 
Spiritual Exercises. Success crowned these first efforts; and the 
Society began ter win golden opinions. The first college was 
founded at Coimbra in 1542 by John III. of Portugal, and a sec- 
ond at Goa. The Collegio Romano was founded in 1550. Both 
from the original scheme and from the foundation at Coimbra it 
is clear that the original idea of the colleges was to provide for 
the education of future Jesuits. In Spain, national pride in the 
founder aided the Society’s cause almost as much as royal 
patronage did in Portugal; and the third house was opened in 
Gandia under the protection of its duke, Francisco Borgia, a 
grandson of Alexander VI. In Rome, Paul III.’s favour did 
not lessen. He bestowed on them the church of St. Andrea and 
conferred at the same time the valuable privilege of making and 
altering their own statutes; besides the other points, in 1546, 
which Ignatius had still more at heart, as touching the very 
essence of his institute, namely, exemption from ecclesiastical 
offices and dignities and from the task of acting as directors and 
confessors to convents of women. The former of these measures 
effectually stopped any drain of the best members away from the 
Society and limited their hopes within its bounds, by putting them 
more freely at the general’s disposal, especially as it was pro- 
vided that the final vows could not be annulled, nor could a 
professed member be dismissed, save by the joint action of the 
general and the pope. *rhe founder, against the wishes of several 
of his companions, laid much stress on the duty of accepting the 
post of confessor to kings, queens and women of high rank when 
opportunity presented itself. 

After the death of the first general (1556) there was an in- 
terregnum of two years, with Laynez as vicar. During this long 
period he occupied himself with completing the constitutions by 
incorporating certain declarations, said to be Ignatian, which ex- 
plained and sometimes completely altered the meaning of the 
.original text. Laynez was an astute politician and saw the vast 
capabilities of the Society over a far wider field than the founder 
contemplated ; and be prepared to give it the direction that it has 
since followed. In some senses, this learned and consummately 
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clever man may be looked upon as the real founder of the Society 
as history knows it. Having carefully prepared the way, he sum- 
moned the general congregation from which he emerged as second 
general in 1556. As soon as Ignatius had died Paul IV. announced 
his intention of instituting reforms in the Society, especially in 
two points: the public recitation of the office in choir and the 
limitation of the general’s office to a term of three years. Despite 
all the protests and negotiations of Laynez, the pope remained 
obstinate; and there was nothing but to submit. On the 8th of 
September 1558, two points were added to the constitutions: that 
the generalship should be triennial and not perpetual, although 
after the three years the general might be confirmed; and that 
the canonical hours should be observed in choir after the manner 
of the other orders, but with that moderation which should seem 
expedient to the general. Taking advantage of this last clause, 
Laynez applied the new law to two houses only, namely, Rome 
and Lisbon, the other houses contenting themselves with singing 
vespers on feast days; and as soon as Paul IV. died, Laynez, 
acting on advice, quietly ignored for the future the orders of 
the late pope. He also succeeded in increasing further the already 
enormous powers of the general. Laynez took a leading part in 
the colloquy of Poissy in 1561 between the Catholics and Hugue- 
nots; and obtained a legal footing from the States General for 
colleges of the Society in France. He died in 1564, leaving the 
Society increased to eighteen provinces with a hundred and thirty 
colleges, and was succeeded by Francisco Borgia. During the 
third generalate, Pius V. confirmed all the former privileges, and 
in the amplest form extended to the Society, as being a mendicant 
institute, all favours that had been or might afterwards be granted 
to such mendicant bodies. Everard Mercurian, a Fleming, and a 
subject of Spain, succeeded Borgia in 1573, being forced on the 
Society by the pope, in preference to Polanco, Ignatius’s secre- 
tary. In 1580 the first Jesuit mission, headed by the redoubtable 
Robert Parsons and the saintly Edmund Campion, set out for 
England. This mission, on one side, carried on an active propa- 
ganda against Elizabeth in favour of Spain; and on the other, 
among the true missionaries, was marked with devoted zeal and 
heroism even to the ghastly death of traitors. Claude Acquaviva, 
the fifth general, held office from 1581 to 1615, a time almost 
coinciding with the high tide of the successful reaction, chiefly 
due to the Jesuits. 

It was chiefly during the generalship of Acquaviva that the 
Society began to gain an evil reputation which eclipsed its good 
report. In France the Jesuits joined, if they did not originate, 
the league against Henry of Navarre; absolution was refused 
by them to those who would not join in the Guise rebellion, and 
Acquaviva is said to have tried to stop them, but in vain. The 
assassination of Henry III. in the interests of the league and the 
wounding of Henry IV. in 1594 by Chastel, a pupil of theirs, 
revealed the danger that the whole Society was running by the 
intrigues of a few men. The Jesuits were banished from France 
in 1594, but were allowed to return by Henry IV. under condi- 
tions. In England the political schemings of Parsons were no 
small factors in the odium which fell on the Society at large; and 
his determination to capture the English Catholics as an apanage 
of the Society was an object lesson to the rest of Europe of a 
restless ambition and lust of domination which were to find many 
imitators. A general congregation of the Society in 1594 passed 
a decree forbidding its members to participate in public affairs; 
but the decree was not enforced. Parsons was allowed to keep 
on with his work, and other Jesuits in France for many years 
after directed, to the loss of religion, affairs of state. Jn 1605 
took place in England the Gunpowder Plot, in which Henry 
Garnet, the superior of the Society in England, was implicated. 
That the Jesuits were the instigators of the plot there is no evi- 
dence, but they were in close touch with the conspirators, of 
whose designs Garnet had a general knowledge. There is now no 
reasonable doubt that he and other Jesuits were legally acces- 
sories, and that the condemnation of Garnet as a traitor was sub- 
stantially just {see Garnet, Henry). 

From the moment that Louis XIV. took the reins, the Society 
gained ground steadily in France, and Jesuit confessors guided 
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the policy of the king, not hesitating to take his side in his quar- 
rel with the Holy See, which nearly resulted in a schism, nor to 
sign the Gallican articles. Their hostility to the Huguenots forced 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and their war 
against their Jansenist opponents did not cease till the very walls 
of Port Royal were demolished in 1710, even to the very abbey 
church itself, and the bodies of the dead taken with every mark 
of insult from their graves and literally flung to the dogs to 
devour. But while thus gaining power in one direction, the Society 
was losing it in another. The Japanese mission had vanished in 
blood in 1651; and though many Jesuits died with their converts 
bravely as martyrs for the faith, yet it is impossible to acquit 
them of a large share in the causes of that overthrow. 

THE SOCIETY'S TRADING POLICY 

But the most fatal part of the policy of the Society was its 
activity, wealth and importance as a great trading firm with 
branch houses scattered over the richest countries of the world. 
Its founder, with a wise instinct, had forbidden the accumulation 
of wealth; its own constitutions, as revised in the 84th decree of 
the sixth general congregation, had forbidden all pursuits of a 
commercial nature, as also had various popes; but nevertheless 
the trade went on unceasingly, necessarily with the full knowl- 
edge of the general, unless it be pleaded that the system of 
obligatory espionage had completely broken down. The first 
serious attack came from a country where they had been long 
dominant. In 1753 Spain and Portugal exchanged certain Ameri- 
can provinces with each other, which involved a transfer of 
sovereign rights over Paraguay ; but it was also provided that the 
populations should severally migrate also, that the subjects of 
each crown might remain the same as before. The inhabitants of 
the “reductions,” whom the Jesuits had trained in the use of 
European arms and discipline, naturally rose in defence of their 
homes, and attacked the troops and authorities. Their previous 
docility and their entire submission to the Jesuits left no possible 
doubt as to the source of the rebellion, and gave the enemies of 
the Jesuits a handle against them that was not forgotten. Even- 
tually the Portuguese government issued a decree ordering the 
immediate deportation of every Jesuit from Portugal and all its 
dependencies and their suppression by the bishops in the schools 
and universities. Those in Portugal were at once shipped, in great 
misery, to the papal states, and were soon followed by those in 
the colonies. In France, the immediate cause of their ruin was 
the bankruptcy of Father Lavalette, the Jesuit superior in Marti- 
nique, a daring speculator, who failed, after trading for some 
years, for 2,400,000 francs and brought ruin upon some French 
commercial houses of note. Lorenzo Ricci, then general of the 
Society, repudiated the debt, alleging lack of authority on Lava- 
lette’s part to pledge the credit of the Society, and he was sued by 
the creditors. Losing his cause, he appealed to the parlement of 
Paris, and it, to decide the issue raised by Ricci, required the con- 
stitutions of the Jesuits to be produced in evidence, and affirmed 
the judgment of the courts below. But the publicity given to a 
document scarcely known till then raised the utmost indignation 
against the Society. A royal commission, appointed by the due 
de Choiseul to examine the constitutions, convoked a private 
assembly of fifty-one archbishops and bishops under the presi- 
dency of Cardinal de Luynes, all of whom except six voted that 
the unlimited authority of the general was incompatible with the 
laws of France, and that the appointment of a resident vicar, 
subject to those laws, was the only solution of the question fair 
to all sides. After vain resistance, the Jesuits were suppressed by 
edict in 1764, and suffered to remain as secular priests until 1767, 
when they were expelled from the kingdom. In the very same 
year, Charles III. of Spain, a monarch known for personal de- 
voutness, prepared a decree suppressing the Society in every part 
of his dominions. The expulsion was relentlessly carried out, 
nearly six thousand priests being deported from Spain alone. 
The Bourbon courts of Naples and Parma followed the example 
of France and Spain; Clement XIII. retorted with a bull launched 
at the weakest adversary, and declaring the rank and title of the 
duke of Parma forfeit. The Bourbon sovereigns threatened to 


make war on the pope in return (France, indeed, seizing on the 
county of Avignon), and a joint note demanding a retractation, 
and the abolition of the Jesuits, was presented by vhe French am- 
bassador at Rome on the 10th of December 1768 in the name of 
France, Spain and the two Sicilies. The pope, a man of eighty- 
two, died of apoplexy, brought on by the shock, early in 1769. 
Cardinal Lorenzo Ganganelli, a conventual Franciscan, was chosen 
to succeed him, and took the name of Clement XIV. He endeav- 
oured to avert the decision forced upon him, but, as Portugal 
joined the Bourbon league, and Maria Theresa with her son the 
emperor Joseph II. ceased to protect the Jesuits, there remained 
only the petty kingdom of Sardinia in their favour. The famous 
breve Dominus ac Redemptor on the 21st of July 1773, appeared, 
suppressing the Society of Jesus. This remarkable document opens 
by citing a long series of precedents for the suppression of re- 
ligious orders by the Holy See, amongst which occurs the ill- 
omened instance of the Templars. It then briefly sketches the 
objects and history of the Jesuits themselves. It speaks of their 
defiance of their own constitution forbidding them to meddle in 
politics; of the great ruin to souls caused by their quarrels with 
local ordinaries and the other religious orders, their condescension 
to heathen usages in the East, and the disturbances, resulting in 
persecutions of the Church, which they had stirred up even in 
Catholic countries, so that several popes had been ooliged to pun- 
ish them. Seeing then that the Catholic sovereigns had been forced 
to expel them, that many bishops and other eminent persons de- 
manded their extinction, and that the Society had ceased to 
fulfil the intention of its institute, the pope declared it necessary 
for the peace of the Church that it should be suppressed, extin- 
guished, abolished and abrogated for ever, with all its houses, 
colleges, schools and hospitals. The breve proceeds to make regu- 
lations for the transference of the authority of the Society’s 
officers; for giving priests of the Society the option of joining other 
orders or remaining as secular clergy, and kindred matters. The 
apologists of the Society allege that no motive influenced the pope 
save the desire of peace at any price, and that he did not believe 
in the culpability of the Jesuits. The categorical charges made 
in the document rebut this plea. The pope followed up this breve 
by appointing a congregation of cardinals to take possession of 
the temporalities of the Society, and armed it with summary 
powers against all who should attempt to retain or conceal any of 
the property. 

VICISSITUDES 

At the date of this suppression, the Society had 41 provinces 
and 22,589 members, of whom 11,295 were priests. Far from 
submitting to the papal breve, the ex-Jesuits, after some ineffectual 
attempts at direct resistance, withdrew into the territories of the 
free-thinking sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, Frederick II. 
and Catherine II., who became their active friends and protectors. 
Russia formed the headquarters of the Society, and two forged 
breves were speedily circulated, being dated June 9 and June 29, 
1774, approving their establishment in Russia, and implying the 
repeal of the breve of suppression. But these are contradicted by 
the tenor of five genuine breves issued in September 1774 to the 
archbishop of Gnesen, and making certain assurances to the ex- 
Jesuits, on condition of their complete obedience to the injunc- 
tions already laid on them. 

They elected three Poles successively as generals, taking, how- 
ever, only the title of vicars, till on the 7th of March 1801 Pius 
VII. granted them liberty to reconstitute themselves in north 
Russia, and permitted Kareu, then vicar, to exercise full authority 
as general. On the 30th of July 1804 a similar breve restored the 
Jesuits in the two Sicilies, at the express desire of Ferdinand lV., 
the pope thus anticipating the further action of 1814, when, by 
the constitution Sollicitudo omnium Ecclesiarum , he revoked the 
action of Clement XIV., and formally restored the Society to 
corporate legal existence, yet not only omitted any censure of his 
predecessor’s conduct, but all vindication of the Jesuits from the 
heavy charges in the breve Dominus ac Redemptor. In France, 
even after their expulsion in 1765, they had maintained a pre- 
carious footing in the country under the partial disguise and 
names of “Fathers of the Faith” or “Clerks of the Sacred Heart,” 
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but were obliged b>* Napoleon I. to retire in 1804. They re- 
appeared under their true name in 1814, and obtained formal 
licence in 1822? but after incurring much hostility, were dispersed 
at the revolution of July 1830. Once more, however, they made 
their wav into France, recovered the right to teach freely after 
the revolution of 1848, and gradually became the leading educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical power in France, notably under the Second 
Empire, till they were once more expelled by the Ferry laws of 
i88o ; though they quietly returned since the execution of those 
measures. They were a^ain expelled by the Law of Associations 
of 1901. In Spain they came back with Ferdinand VII., but have 
had no legal position since, though their presence is openly tol- 
erated. In Portugal, ranging themselves on the side of Dom 
Miguel, they fell with his cause, and were exiled in 1834. There 
are some to this day in Lisbon under the name of “Fathers of the 
Faith.” Russia, which had been their warmest patron, drove them 
from St. Petersburg and Moscow in 1813, and from the whole 
empire in 1820, mainly on the plea of attempted proselytizing in 
the imperial army. Holland drove them out in 1816, and, by giv- 
ing them thus a valid excuse for aiding the Belgian revolution of 
1830, secured them the strong position they have ever since held 
in Belgium; but they have succeeded in returning to Holland. 
They were expelled from Switzerland in 1847-1848 for the part 
they were charged with in exciting the war of the Sonderbund. 
In south Germany, inclusive of Austria and Bavaria, their annals 
since their restoration have been uneventful; but in north Ger- 
many, owing to the footing Frederick II. had given them in Prus- 
sia, they became very powerful, especially in the Rhine provinces, 
and, gradually moulding the younger generation of clergy after the 
close of the War of Liberation, succeeded in spreading Ultramon- 
tane views amongst them, and so leading up to the difficulties with 
the civil government which issued in the Falk laws, and their own 
expulsion by decree of the German parliament (June 19, 1872). 
Since then many attempts have been made to procure the recall 
of the Society 40 the German Empire, but without success, al- 
though as individuals they are now allowed in the country. In 
Great Britain, whither they began to straggle over during the 
revolutionary troubles at the close of the 1 8th century, and where, 
practically unaffected by the clause directed against them in the 
Emancipation Act of 1829, their chief settlement has been at 
Stonyhurst in Lancashire, they have been unmolested; but there 
has been little affinity to the order in the British temperament, 
and the English province has consequently never risen to numeri- 
cal or intellectual importance in the Society. In Rome itself, its 
progress after the restoration was at first slow, and it was not till 
the reign of Leo XII. (1823-1829) that it recovered its place as 
the chief educational body there. It advanced steadily under 
Gregory XVI., and, though it was at first shunned by Pius IX., 
it secured his entire confidence after his return from Gaeta in 
1849, and obtained from him a special breve erecting the staff of 
its literary journal, the Civiltd Cattolica , into a perpetual college 
under the general of the Jesuits, for the purpose of teaching and 
propagating the faith in its pages. How, with this pope’s support 
throughout his long reign, the gradual filling of nearly all the sees 
of Latin Christendom with bishops of their own selection, and 
their practical capture, directly or indirectly, of the education of 
the clergy in seminaries, they conti ived to stamp out the last 
remains of independence everywhere, and to crown the Ultramon- 
tane triumph with the Vatican Decrees, is matter of familiar 
knowledge. Leo XIII.^ while favouring them somewhat, never 
gave them his full confidence; and by his adhesion to the Thomist 
philosophy and theology, and his active work for the regeneration 
and progress of the older orders, he made another suppression 
possible by destroying much of their prestige. But the usual se- 
quence was observed under Pius X., who appeared to be greatly 
in favour of the Society and to rely upon them for many of the 
measures of his pontificate. 
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JESUS CHRIST. The principal problem which is presented 
by the New Testament to the historian is the problem of account- 
ing for the faith of the early Christians in one whom they had 
known as Jesus the carpenter’s son of Nazareth, and whom they 
had seen die the shameful death of a criminal outside Jerusalem. 
We have evidence that a very few weeks after that event His fol- 
lowers, who had scattered in dismay, were reunited at Jerusalem, 
men and women to the number of about 120, feeling themselves to 
be bound together in a religious society through a common con- 
viction, a common expectation and a common attitude towards 
Jesus. They were fully persuaded that He was alive, and that He 
had been seen by individuals and by groups of His followers. 
They were eagerly expecting that He would quite shortly return as 
the Messiah of their race, the Son of God with power, and they 
adopted an attitude to Him which, though still undefined, was an 
attitude of religious faith. The strength and the sincerity of their 
conviction were tested by persecution and proved by their stead- 
fastness. The religious quality of their attitude to Jesus was 
evinced by devotion, self-sacrifice and a sense of obligation to 
Him which swept away the last barrier of selfishness. And they 
had a message concerning this same Jesus which they proceeded 
to proclaim with enthusiasm and amazing success. The Church 
of Christ became a fact of history. 

What manner of man was it whose life and character, teaching 
and experience, are to account for this phenomenon? The answer 
must be looked for in the three Gospels of Mark, Matthew and 
Luke, commonly known as the Synoptic Gospels, with some assis- 
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tance, slight but important, from the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistles of St. Paul. All three Gospels were the work of men 
who were believers in Christ, and were intended primarily at least 
for the benefit of those who already believed. Luke definitely 
announces his purpose is to confirm Theophilus in the certainty 
of the things wherein he had been instructed ; and though Matthew 
and Mark make no similar statement, it is equally clear that their 
purpose was similar; it was not either to prove anything not 
already accepted or to persuade other men to believe, but to give 
connected and permanent form to narratives of what Jesus had 
done and said which had hitherto been current in the Christian 
community, either as oral tradition or in preliminary attempts 
to reduce the tradition to writing. Their own faith did not rest 
upon the story which they told; for the earliest preaching was 
not the proclamation of the historic Jesus but the proclamation 
of “Christ and Him crucified,” that is to say, the witness of be- 
lievers to the risen, living and glorified Christ whose connection 
with the life of men and with the purpose of God might be learnt 
from the fact that He had been crucified. The Gospels were 
written in order to satisfy the eager desire to know more fully 
and to know with certainty the earthly life of Him in whom men 
believed as the living Saviour and Lord. 

DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE GOSPELS 

While this is the purpose common to all three Evangelists, 
there are important distinctions between them in respect of the 
material which they have at command, the way in which they sev- 
erally handle it, and the aspects of life and thought in which they 
are severally interested. They all show great and equal interest in 
the account of the Trial and Passion of Jesus which they relate 
with fulness and detail; but in the account of the previous ministry 
of Jesus, Mark confines himself mainly to narrative, reporting in 
comparison but little of what Jesus taught, few of His parables 
and little of His discourse. Luke and Matthew, while incorporating 
nearly all of Mark in their Gospels, add, each in his own different 
way, a large amount of discourse material which had probably 
been already collected in a document commonly described as the 
second Source (q). And to the material thus collected from two 
sources both Luke and Matthew add material of their own. That 
which is peculiar to Luke may possibly represent the earliest 
stratum of his Gospel with which he combined first (q) and after- 
wards Mark (Streeter). 

According to the dates now commonly assigned to these Gospels 
Mark was composed before the fall of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 but 
not before a.d. 60, Luke and Matthew after the fall but not later 
than a.d. 80. But if Harnack is right in the view he still (1928) 
holds with conviction that the Acts of the Apostles was completed 
before the death of Paul, then Luke’s Gospel would fall early in 
the ’60s and Mark’s would be earlier still. And if Streeter’s theory 
referred to in the foregoing paragraph proved to be correct, the 
occasion for Luke’s collecting of the earliest draft of his Gospel 
would be found in his visit to Caesarea about a.d. 43. 

According to a tradition which has very early authority Mark 
acted as attendant to Peter and also as his interpreter; and much 
if not all of his material was derived from the accounts which 
Peter was in the habit of giving of the life and death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. His Gospel was probably written at Rome and 
primarily for the benefit of Gentile Christians. Taking Mark as a 
witness to the interest of such an audience we should infer that 
it was strongly directed to Jesus as a healer, as one who had 
power over demons, power from which it could be concluded that 
He had overcome the prince of the demons; to Jesus as a teacher 
who neglected no opportunity of teaching, and was eagerly lis- 
tened to whether by the crowds or by the inner circle of disciples ; 
to Jesus as the embodiment of a Gospel, great and good news, the 
acceptance of which or of whom transformed life by setting it in 
the key of faith in God and assured hope of His Kingdom; to 
Jesus as standing to God in the relation of Son to the Father, and 
prescribing the destiny of men in terms of their relation to Him- 
self. (The opinion that Mark bears evidence of having been 
influenced by Pauline thought and teaching has been shown to be 
groundless, M. Werner, 1923.) 


The Gospel of Matthew, written primarily for such Christians 
as like himself were of Jewish origin, reflects something of their 
national consciousness and particularly their interest in Jesus as 
the Messiah of the Jews. Long before his time pious research and 
even pious imagination had been at work on the Old Testament 
collecting all the phrases which bore or could be made to bear on 
the figure and the experiences of the Messiah. And Matthew’s 
delight is to discover either in the Old Testament itself or in some 
such collection language which illustrates and confirms the belief 
that in Jesus had been found the Hopmof Israel. It is natural 
that he should conceive of the teaching of Jesus as a new law, and 
bring out the contrast between the new law and the old ; that his 
interest in this aspect of the teaching should lead him to group 
into connected instructions utterances which properly belonged to 
various occasions; that modifications which he introduces should 
be suggested by his interest in the Church’s task of evangelization 
or by the internal problems of the Church itself ; that on occasion 
he has modified a narrative in order to adjust it to a prophecy. His 
outlook on the future is sombre; he elaborates the eschatological 
element in the teaching of Jesus, to whose Person an increasing 
majesty is attached, even as His function as Judge is emphasized. 
“Matthew conceives Christianity as the fulfilment of Judaism;” 
the divine Lawgiver who has fully revealed the word of God is 
the Jesus whom the Jews rejected and crucified! He cometh 
quickly to judgment. 

The interests reflected in Luke’s Gospels are less those of his 
audience or of the school to which he belongs than his own per- 
sonal ones. He is a Gentile, free from all trace of Jewish nation- 
alism, interested in men as men, in the perennial problem of rich 
and poor, emphasizing at once the drastic demands of the Gospel 
and the universality of the appeal made by Jesus, His personal 
contacts with individual men and women, the occasions of social 
intercourse, and the infinite graciousness and tenderness of the 
Master. “If Matthew is the Gospel of judgment, Luke is the 
Gospel of mercy. If there is something of pessinvstfi in Matthew, 
Luke is full of hope.” 

The influence of these several interests by which the Evangel- 
ists were moved is seen alike in their selection of material and in 
their handling of it, oftentimes in quite subtle modulations of their 
sources. And it is this rather than any special dogmatic purpose, 
still less any “deliberate falsification or conscious idealization” 
which accounts for the differences between the Gospels, and ex- 
plains how it is that though we have three portraits distinguishable 
from one another we feel them all to be portraits of the same 
Person. 

Apart from the Birth stories at the opening of Matthew and 
Luke (the exact significance of which in this respect is ambigu- 
ous) there is nothing in these three Gospels to suggest that their 
writers thought of Jesus as other than human, a human being spe- 
cially endued with the Spirit of God and standing in an unbroken 
relation to God which justified His being spoken of as the “Son of 
God.” Even Matthew refers to Him as the carpenter’s son and 
records that after Peter had acknowledged Him as Messiah he 
“took Him and began to rebuke Him” (Matt. xvi. 22). And in 
Luke the two disciples on the way to Emmaus can still speak of 
Him as “a prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all 
the people” (Luke, xxiv. 19). It is very singular that in spite of 
the fact that before Mark was composed “the Lord” had become 
the description of Jesus common among Christians. He is never 
so described in the second Gospel (nor yet in the first, though the 
word is freely used to refer to God). All three relate the Passion 
of Jesus with a fulness and emphasis of its great significance; but 
except the “ransom” passage (Mark x. 45) and certain words at 
the Last Supper there is no indication of the meaning which was 
afterwards attached to it. It is not even suggested that the death 
of Jesus had any relation to sin or forgiveness. Had the “ransom” 
saying been suggested by Paul it would not stand as it does in its 
isolated vagueness. 

HIS MINISTRY 

The Three Stages. — Any attempt to write a “Life of Jesus” 
should be frankly abandoned. The material for it certainly does 
not exist. It has been calculated that the total number of days in 
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His life regarding which we have any record does not exceed 50. 
And, moreover, the notes of time by which many of the episodes 
are connected are now seen to form the setting in which each 
Evangelist has put the different sections of his material, and repre- 
sent rather his narrative-style than the actual time-relation be- 
tween tHe events. At the same time, the ministry described by the 
Synoptists falls into three well-marked stages, the first mainly in 
Galilee, the third in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, and the in- 
termediate one a period of travel and sojourn either in Peraea 
according to Mark, or, i* we follow the indications of Luke, in the 
neighbourhood of Samaria. Within this framework we have a con- 
tinuous narrative only in the third section; in the other two a 
series of events and episodes, utterances, discourses, discussions 
and parables, the order of which is of less significance than their 
meaning. For what is true of all of them is conspicuously true of 
many, that even taken separately they convey an adequate, though 
it may not be a complete, impression of His character or His teach- 
ing or His significance for men. “It is precisely the greatness of 
Jesus, and the peculiarity of the tradition regarding Him, that 
every one of His brief sayings and every one of His parables and 
the stories concerning Him display His inner character entire, and 
display it so clearly that even the unlearned men may receive from 
it the deepest impression.” 

“Jesus was at the outset (of His ministry) about 30 years of 
age.” His birth took place in the reign of Herod (d. 4 b.c.), and 
His crucifixion probably in a.d. 29 or 30. These dates confirm the 
impression produced by careful comparison between the Synoptic 
Gospels and John, that a duration of nearly three years for the 
ministry suggested by the data of the latter is probably correct 
rather than one of some 18 months, which is all we should infer 
from the former. 

The ministry of Jesus was heralded by that of John the Bap- 
tist, a stern reproduction of one of the ancient prophets such as 
Elijah. He appeared in the unpopulated district in the Jordan 
valley proclaiming that the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, 
which on his lips meant a day of judgment for the wicked. He 
called on those who listened to him to repent. And those who so 
repented he “baptized in the Jordan.” This procedure was some- 
thing so novel as to secure for him the description of “the bap- 
tizer”; it was an outward and visible sign of the repentance to 
which was granted “remission of sins,” and probably was under- 
stood to seal admittance to the coming Kingdom. Large crowds 
flocked to his preaching. Many repented and were baptized. 
Others who remained at home said, “He has a devil.” further 
feature of his preaching was the repeated announcement that he 
was but a forerunner, that he would be followed by one stronger 
and nobler than he, who would baptize with Holy Spirit, while he 
himself baptized with water only. According to the tradition pre- 
served by the fourth Gospel John actually pointed out Jesus to 
two of his own disciples (“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” John i. 29), and they thenceforth 
quitted John and became followers of Jesus. Nevertheless, the 
movement started by John survived, possibly as a rival to the 
Church, against whose claims the writer of the fourth Gospel finds 
it necessary to protest. 

His Baptism and Temptations . — Jesus Himself was baptized at 
the hands of John. That He thereby exposed himself to misunder- 
standing may be admitted, though the Synoptic Gospels signifi- 
cantly omit any reference to confession of sin in His case. This, 
however, is not the difnculty referred to in Matthew. It is that 
John, himself a kinsman of Jesus, shrinks from seeming to claim 
moral superiority by conferring baptism upon Him. Jesus brushed 
aside the objection, waiving the claim which John makes for Him, 
as He afterwards waived the claim to be excused the temple tax. 
In this ceremony of initiation and consecration to the ideals of 
the coming Kingdom He is resolved to be one with His brethren, 
even at the risk of misunderstanding. It is the first public symbol 
of the self-identification of one who was holy with those who were 
sinners. 

The baptism itself was immediately followed by the coming 
of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus, and by the Divine assurance con- 
veyed to Him in words of Scripture which sealed His vocation to 
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be Messiah, the Messianic Son of God. At what period of His 
life the possibility of such a vocation first dawned on Him we 
cannot say. Doubtless it grew on Him. When He came to His 
baptism He was willing to accept it. After His baptism He knew 
it to be God’s will. And already the specific character of His 
Messiahship was grasped by Him, as is indicated by the combina- 
tion with the Messianic text from Psalm ii. of familiar words from 
Isaiah xlii. referring to the Suffering Servant. Jesus devoted 
Himself to be a Messiah who should effect the redemption of 
God’s people through suffering, and at His baptism He received 
the Divine confirmation of this self -dedication. 

It is this Messianic self-consciousness which gives the clue to 
the meaning of the Temptations which followed. These were far 
removed from the temptations of ordinary men, so far indeed that 
only this Messianic consciousness can account for them. In soli- 
tude and fasting Jesus faced and settled the problem of the Mes- 
siahship, tested and rejected one after another of the policies 
which offered themselves for consideration. The Messianic en- 
dowment of the Spirit was not to be employed in order to satisfy 
physical need or appetite. It had to do with that higher form of 
life which was nourished by the self-communication of God. 
Neither was it to be employed to produce supernatural evidence 
of His claim, even though Scripture could be quoted to confirm its 
validity. Even He had no right to put God to such a test for 
such a purpose. Finally, the possibility was suggested of accom- 
plishing the Messianic task of making the kingdoms of this world 
“the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ,” by forming an alli- 
ance with evil, attempting, as a policy of compromise, to “serve 
God and Mammon.” The subsequent course of His ministry 
shows how each of the “temptations” had been triumphantly 
overcome. 

Characteristics of the Ministry . — The Synoptic Gospels agree 
in representing the public ministry of Jesus as commencing after 
John the Baptist had been thrown into prison by Herod. “Jesus 
came into Galilee proclaiming the Gospel of God, that the time is 
fulfilled and the Kingdom of God has drawn near.” The burden 
of the message was the same as that of the Baptist, but on the 
lips of Jesus it was great and glad news, a Gospel in the presence 
of which, or in the power of which, men could be called on to 
believe in God. From Capharnaum which appears to have served 
as a centre this message was carried by Jesus through the length 
and breadth of Galilee. 

In the synagogues and in private houses, on the hill-slopes and 
by the lakeside He taught the crowds who flocked to hear Him. 
He believed in teaching. Because He had compassion on the mul- 
titude, “He began to teach them many things.” To this pro- 
clamation of the Kingdom and this teaching Jesus added a min- 
istry of healing, largely described in terms of the casting out of 
demons. For, according to the ideas of the time, not only nervous 
diseases but many other forms of sickness and physical disability 
were believed to be due to possession by a demon or unclean 
spirit. This gave rise to a class of persons, “exorcists,” who pro- 
fessed, and not always in vain, to be able to cure disease by 
casting out the demon. And Jesus did not shrink from drawing 
attention to the parallel between Himself and them. But it is 
clear that His “mighty acts of healing” had a scope and were on 
a scale far beyond the reach of such men. The Evangelists report 
an extension of His power beyond cases of a psychical or 
psychophysical nature, to include the curing of fever, paralysis, 
leprosy, blindness, deaf-mutism and even the raising of the dead, 
as having characterized His ministry. Of a different class and 
yet falling under the head of “wonders” were the so-called 
“nature-miracles” of which the Evangelists relate several. 

The Miracles . — There can be no doubt that the Evangelists 
believed that these things happened as they describe them. There 
is equally no doubt that many of them would be differently de- 
scribed and differently accounted for by modern observers, who 
are as eager to find out the secondary causes as earlier observers 
were ready to do justice to the primary one. They “gave glory 
to God,” and sometimes no doubt thought that they gave the 
greater glory by enhancing the supernatural character of the 
event. In general, it must be born in mind that “miracles” were 
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far from being unexpected or rare. St. Paul claimed to have 
worked “signs” in circumstances which put his sincerity beyond 
challenge, and he is witness to the fact that the Apostles wrought 
signs and wonders. Even the raising of the dead was not a thing 
so incredible as it is to us. Irenaeus believed that two cases oc- 
curred in his own time. If this seems to reduce the “evidential 
value” of miracles, it must be replied that there is very little to 
indicate that specific evidential value attached to the miracles of 
Jesus. There are two instances but only two where anything like 
an appeal is made to miracle in order to prove anything, the 
healing of the paralytic and the answer to the messengers from the 
Baptist. In the one case it is an argument from the power of 
physical healing to the power of spiritual restoration. In the other 
it is not the miraculous character of the events which is empha- 
sized but their quality; “to the poor the Gospel is preached” 
(Luke vii. 22). 

Otherwise no appeal is made to the miracles in order to prove 
anything. That they were not understood to prove the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus is clear from the insistent demand of the Pharisees 
for “a sign,” by which they meant some portent which would, 
so they thought, make it impossible for men not to believe, eg., 
casting Himself down from the pediment of the Temple. And 
when Jesus sternly refused to give such a sign, He made it clear 
that miracles were neither intended nor calculated to produce 
faith. There are indications that there came a point in His minis- 
try when He became chary of healing indiscriminately. This is 
shown by a new emphasis on His “compassion” as the motive of 
particular miracles, or on “faith” as the condition of His per- 
forming them. He may well have recognized that the popular 
enthusiasm due to the working of such miracles on a large scale, 
so far from furthering His mission, was only too likely to wreck 
it. And, further, that in too many cases those who were healed 
were satisfied with the physical boon and were indifferent to the 
higher gifts He had to give. They failed to show even that rudi- 
mentary attachment to Himself which could deserve the name of 
faith; and He was “unable” to do any mighty works where He 
found that “faith” wholly wanting. 

A miracle has been well defined as “the supremacy of the spir- 
itual forces of the world to an extraordinary degree over the mere 
material.” In our inability to measure such spiritual forces we 
dare not a priori set any limit to their efficacy, and the test of 
probability, for any particular miracle lies not in what we conceive 
to be its physical possibility, but in its moral significance and 
value. The Evangelists record the miracles of Jesus not as 
demonstrating His Messiahship or His divinity, but as spontane- 
ous expressions of a personality filled with the Spirit of God and 
indications of a character wholly animated by sympathy for men. 

To teaching and healing as characteristics of the ministry must 
be added companionship. Jesus was not only accessible to men 
and women of all types and classes; He went forth to meet them, 
threw round them the compelling atmosphere of interest and care. 
Levi the tax-farmer, Simon the Zealot, Zacchaeus, Martha, Mary 
and Lazarus, Simon the Leper, these were typical instances. 
Many He drew into a wide circle of “followers,” who accom- 
panied Him in His circuit of Galilee; some into a yet closer circle 
of professed “disciples.” Twelve He selected “that they might be 
with Him;” to these, who had shown a real initial receptivity He 
revealed “the mysteries of the Kingdom,” and some of the depths 
of His own personality. These, when gathered into His fellowship 
(or “name”) and to some extent imbued with His spirit He sent 
forth with power to cast out demons, to proclaim still more widely 
the coming Kingdom. 

The earliest result of this ministry in Galilee was seen in a 
wave of popular interest and enthusiasm. “The common people 
heard Him gladly” (Mark xii. 37). They crowded the house 
where He was, the street where He walked, the beach to which 
His boat was moored. His fame spread through all Galilee and 
even “beyond Jordan,” to Judaea and Idumaea. On the other hand 
opposition began to show itself. The religious authorities were 
alarmed at the independence of this unauthorized teacher, who 
ignored the traditional rules by which they had fenced the law 
of the Sabbath, who encouraged His disciples to drop the practice 


of fasting, who dared even to reach back behind the law of Moses 
itself and proclaim on His own authority the wider principles on 
which that law rested. Alarm deepened into suspkion, suspicion 
into dislike and hostility, as attempts made by scribes and Phari- 
sees to challenge Him in argument were met and worsted by 
Jesus. Already the Pharisees began to conspire with their tra- 
ditional foes the court-party “how they might destroy him.” At 
the samfe time it became only too clear that the popular enthusi- 
asm was but fleeting. The parable of the Sower is probably a 
reading off of the disappointing experiefce. Much of the seed 
which He had sown had fallen either on stony ground or among 
thorns; and even what sprouted had either withered away or been 
choked. Nazareth itself, His home town, showed conspicuously 
its contemptuous want of faith. Jesus withdrew from Galilee; His 
continuous ministry there came to an end. Through “the district 
of Tyre and Sidon” (where He broke through the barrier of 
Jewish exclusiveness by healing the daughter of a Gentile woman) 
He fetched a wide circuit by the valley of the upper Jordan, 
and after a brief visit to Galilee turned north again, to arrive at 
Caesarea Philippi at the southern base of Mount Hermon. 

PETER’S DISCOVERY 

The Messiahship. — The most momentous result of the min- 
istry up to this point is seen in the acknowledgment made by 
Peter (apparently with the tacit consent of his fellow disciples), 
“Thou art the Messiah.” This was in answer to a direct question 
put by Jesus; and according to Matthew it was followed by a 
blessing pronounced upon Peter, together with the announcement 
“flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee but My Father 
which is in heaven” (xvi. 17). Peter’s discovery was due not to 
any external testimony but to what we should call a spiritual in- 
tuition; Jesus accepted the description, but enjoined His followers 
to keep it as a secret to themselves. 

What were the reasons which led Peter to make this discovery 
and declaration? It is exceedingly difficult to say f , Certainly they 
do not lie upon the surface of the Gospel narrative. There was no 
form of the Jewish expectation of a Messiah to which the ap- 
pearance and activities of Jesus in the least corresponded; Fie was 
far enough removed from a warrior-prince who should restore the 
political glories of David’s reign; He was not less removed from 
the transcendental figure of the Son of Man coming on the clouds 
of Heaven to judge the enemies of God and of Israel. The stories 
of a miraculous birth were not yet current ; neither the Immanuel 
prophecies nor those of the Suffering Servant could give any help. 
Miracles, regarded merely as evidence of supernatural power, did 
not point out the Messiah. It was no part of the expectation con- 
cerning Him that He would work miracles. That the Messiah 
should teach, that He should claim to forgive sin, that He should 
seek to draw men into fellowship with Himself, that He should 
call them to take His yoke upon them — all these distinguishing 
features in the Synoptic portrait of Jesus were wanting in any 
picture of the Messiah drawn by Jewish imagination. 

Seeking for the explanation of Peter’s “confession” we appear 
compelled to find it in subtler forces which had been playing upon 
the disciples, the qualities of character displayed in the acts and 
words of Jesus, the influence of His personality mediated through 
daily intercourse, the sense of mystery and awe produced by His 
moral majesty (“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 0 Lord”), 
the growing conviction that somehow their relation to God was 
bound up with their relation to Him ; all tfiis combined to produce 
a profound impression in the effort to describe which Peter, when 
challenged, grasped at the highest religious conception which could 
be attached to a man, and said “Thou art the Messiah.” 

Neither for Jesus nor for His disciples was the title adequate. 
It had many associations which werf actually out of harmony with 
His true mission and with the methods by which it was to be ac- 
complished. Yet it was the best available description of the voca- 
tion which He had accepted, which His followers felt Him to be 
fulfilling. The title placed Him in direct connection with the 
delivering or redeeming purpose of God revealed by the prophets, 
and with the divine theodicy expected by the Jews. 

Prediction of Suffering and Death . — According to these Evan- 
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gelists Jjesus proceeded at once to exhibit more clearly His con- | 
ception of the Messianic vocation by the startling and reiterated 
announcement of His impending arrest, death and resurrection. He 
foresaw His fate, and accepted it as part of the Divine purpose He 
was called to fulfil. He was to transform the role of the Messiah 
into that of the Suffering Servant. The disciples were utterly per- 
plexed or frankly incredulous. “This saying was hid from them” 
and they did not understand what was said. The Transfiguration 
which followed on the first of these announcements is best under- 
stood as a parallel to ffie Baptism and a fore-gleam of the Resur- 
rection. In it Jesus received the Divine confirmation of His self- 
devotion to the way of the Cross; He stood in line and in harmony 
with the monumental figures in the Divine revelation, and He en- 
joyed a foretaste of “the glory that should follow.” From that time 
forward we see Him with His face “set to go unto Jerusalem”; 
for, as He said, “it cannot be that a prophet perish away from 
Jerusalem.” And we get in Mark the wonderful silhouette, as of 
figures on the sky-line and against the sunset, Jesus in front and 
alone “iam totus in passione sua” as Bengel puts it; behind him the 
twelve or the inner circle of disciples, who were “the nearest bit of 
the world for Him as He was the first inkling of eternity for them”; 
they were filled with awe and wonder. Behind them again came 
those less closely attached, less akin to His spirit; and “they were 
afraid.” 

So these Evangelists bring Jesus to Jerusalem by way of Jericho. 
The feast of Passover was approaching. Crowds cf pilgrims, many 
of them from Galilee, travelled by the same road. Jesus for a mo- 
ment dropped the veil which concealed His Messiahship from all 
but those who were in spiritual sympathy with Himself. He ar- 
ranged to enter the city in a guise which would recall a Messianic 
prophecy of Zechariah, “lowly and riding upon an ass,” a Mes- 
siah who was a man of peace. Whether the crowd recognized the 
symbol, or whether it was the prophet of Galilee whom they recog- 
nized, a wave of enthusiasm seized them. They surrounded Him 
with joyous acclamations and so conducted Him to the gate of the 
city. Either on the same or the following day He visited the 
Temple, and being moved to indignation at its desecration through 
the exploiting of the religious needs of the people by avaricious 
traffickers and money-changers, drove them forth before Him by 
the force of His anger. They had turned God's house of prayer 
into “a bandit’s cave.” This drastic exhibition of moral authority 
seems to have been the cause which brought to a head the hos- 
tility of “the chief priests and scribes,” among whom the former 
at any rate reaped a rich revenue from the traffic. They finally 
resolved on His destruction, but felt compelled by His popularity 
with the people, especially the Galilean pilgrims, to proceed with 
caution. The following days were spent by Jesus in the courts 
and porticoes of the Temple, where He taught and dealt with 
questions, some captious, some sincere, which were submitted to 
Him by opponents or by friends. The nights He appears to have 
spent at Bethany or on the Mount of Olives. 

Judas Iscariot . — Two days before the Passover an unexpected 
opportunity was presented to His enemies when one of His own 
followers, one indeed of the Twelve, Judas Iscariot, went to the 
high priest with an offer to betray Jesus into their hands, probably 
by pointing out where He could be arrested quietly. Innumerable 
explanations have been suggested for this treachery; its ultimate 
root was probably disappointed personal ambition working on an 
imperfect allegiance, fastening on Jesus as the cause of the disap- 
pointment and passing through disloyalty and dislike to hatred. 
And, “hates any man the thing he would not kill?” 

The Last Supper. — Even for Judas there remained still an 
opportunity “to see one instant and be saved.” For he was 
present at the Last Supper, when Jesus manifested to His fol- 
lowers 'that “He loved them to the end.” We shall probably do 
wisely if we follow here the tradition preserved in the fourth 
Gospel rather than that which appears to underlie the Synoptic 
Gospels. The latter certainly seems to imply that it was the 
Passover meal of which Jesus and His disciples partook; John 
clearly understands that it took place on the night before the Pass- 
over, and that Jesus went to death on the following day, at the 
time when the Passover lambs were being sacrificed; this would 
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further account for the absence from the Synoptic reports of 
nearly all the features characteristic of the Passover meal. The 
Last Supper then corresponded probably to the weekly “Sanctifi- 
cation of the Sabbath” when the common meal had a specially 
religious character, and just before the Sabbath began the head 
of the household pronounced a solemn benediction over a cup of 
wine. No doubt Jesus had been in the habit of observing this 
weekly ceremony with His disciples. If on this occasion He anti- 
cipated it by 24 hours, and introduced it by saying “Much have 
I desired to eat this (coming) Passover with you” intimating 
that that would not be so, this occasion would at once be charged 
with special significance and solemnity. 

There are several variations in the reports of what Jesus said 
at the Last Supper as given by the three Evangelists (with whose 
record we must take into account that given by Paul in 1 Corin- 
thians). Luke’s account as found in the common text appears to 
have been assimilated to Paul’s; but when the true text is re- 
stored it varies more from Paul's than either of the others. The 
probable meaning of the words spoken by Jesus may perhaps best 
be given in a paraphrase. He took a loaf and blessed and broke it 
and said, “This represents Me as I give Myself in sacrifice to be 
the spiritual nourishment of men”: and He took a cup and gave 
thanks and gave to them saying, “This represents Me as I give 
Myself in sacrifice to seal the new covenant.” The central pur- 
pose of the rite would appear to be that there might be brought 
vividly to the consciousness of His followers the real Presence of 
their Master when He had passed from their sight, such a Pres- 
ence as carried with it the continuation of all the aspects of His 
ministry which had entered into their experience while He was 
visibly with them. The command, “Do this to bring Me to remem- 
brance,” which is found only in Paul, may be an authentic word of 
Jesus or it may be an inference from the experience of the 
Church; “He was known of them in the breaking of bread.” 

From the upper room Jesus and His disciples went through the 
darkness to Gethsemane, outside the city, “where was a garden.” 
There, withdrawn from His followers and even from the inner 
circle of closest friends, Jesus went through the agony of a human 
soul facing shame, suffering and death. Escape was still possible. 
The prayer rose to His lips that He might be spared the necessity 
of drinking “this cup,” only to be cancelled in the next moment 
with “Nevertheless not what I will, but what thou wiliest.” He 
returned to His companions to find them sleeping. Then came the 
lights, the clamour of voices, the crowd of chief priests and temple 
officers and Judas leading the way to betray His Master with a 
kiss. Jesus was seized and led away a prisoner. As to His dis- 
ciples “they forsook him and fled, all of them.” 

CRUCIFIXION AND RESURRECTION 

The Trial of Jesus. — There is considerable variation between 
the Evangelists in the reports which they give of the judicial or 
quasi-judicial proceedings which followed. Mark reports a for- 
mal meeting of the Sanhedrin held at once in the house of the 
High Priest ; which seems unlikely especially if it were followed by 
another formal meeting next morning Luke reports that Jesus 
was taken to the house of the high priest, but defers the investi- 
gation till the next day. The tendency of Mark’s narrative is to 
throw a greater responsibility upon the Jewish authorities, and to 
suggest that the Sanhedrin had more independent jurisdiction 
than probably belonged to it. The object of the chief priests was 
to frame a charge against Jesus which would lie in a Roman 
court; and this they found in the admission which He made to the 
High Priest that he was the Messiah. For that admission could 
be easily interpreted to Roman ears as involving a claim to be 
“the King of the Jews,” and one who was therefore politically 
dangerous. Evidence that He had publicly made such a claim 
does not appear to have been forthcoming. But when directly 
challenged by the High Priest “Art thou the Messiah, the Son of 
the Blessed One?” Jesus replied, “I am,” the first and only time 
when, according to Mark, He formulated the claim in express 
words. On this His own confession the Sanhedrin adjudged Him 
guilty of blasphemy, and after being overwhelmed with brutal 
insults He was hurried off to be tried before the Roman governor, 
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Pontius Pilate. 

Luke, whose account of these events is largely independent of 
the other two Synoptists, describes the religious authorities as 
laying three distinct charges against Jesus, out of which Pilate 
selects for following up the charge that He called himself “Christ 
a king.” To Pilate’s question whether He did indeed claim to be 
King of the Jews He returned only an ambiguous reply. What 
follows is in effect an account of the struggle in Pilate’s mind 
between his conviction that his prisoner was an innocent man and 
that it was “through envy” that the high priests had sent him for 
trial, and the fear lest by offending the Jews he might be involved 
in a riot at Jerusalem and a charge of maladministration at Rome. 
As a last resource he threw on the crowd the responsibility of 
choosing whether they would have Jesus or another prisoner, 
Barabbas, a bandit, released to them. When they had chosen 
Barabbas and Pilate asked what then was he to do with Jesus, 
the shout went up, “Crucify him,” and Pilate gave sentence that 
it should be as they demanded. 

The Gospel narratives present Jesus as bearing Himself through- 
out with unswerving dignity towards men, with uncomplaining 
submission towards God. Deserted by His followers, betrayed by 
one of His Apostles, publicly denied by another, beaten and spat 
upon by the soldiers, jeered by the populace, crucified between 
two criminals, forsaken by man, and, as it seemed, by God, no 
form of bitterness was wanting to the cup which He drank, the 
cup of failure, shame, pain and death. He “obeyed unto the death 
of the Cross,” “for the glory that was set before Him.” 

The Resurrection. — On “the third day,” the first day of the 
week, the same Jesus appeared to some of those who had known 
Him and believed on Him, alive. And on the conviction that He 
rose from the dead and “liveth for evermore” the faith and life 
and hope of the Christian Church are founded. It is to this faith 
that the Gospel narratives bear collective witness, despite their 
variations as to the mode and circumstances of the event. The 
earliest and the strongest evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus 
is provided by the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. 
Paul. The early chapters of the Acts (whatever be the date of 
their final composition) contain source-material which testifies to 
the existence, very shortly after the death of Jesus, of a fellow- 
ship or community of men and women for whom the verdict of 
the Cross had been reversed. They were bound together by a 
common loyalty to Jesus, a common readiness to suffer “for his 
name,” and a common expectation of His early and visible return. 
That by which they were animated and sustained was the belief 
that He was alive, and apart from such a belief there is no expla- 
nation to be given of the existence of such a community. Evidence 
of the vividness and impressiveness of this conviction is provided 
in the conversion of Saul of Tarsus, for which we must find one 
of the predisposing causes in the tenacious witness botne to the 
Resurrection by the disciples whom he had “haled and committed 
to prison.” Some 20 years after, when writing to the Corinthians, 
Paul summarizes part at least of the Gospel which he had been 
taught when he became a Christian and which he in turn trans- 
mitted to others; and in the short list of points he includes the 
fact that Christ “hath been raised on the third day,” and goes on 
to recite a list of persons to whom He had appeared — Peter, the 
Twelve, more than five hundred brethren at once, James, all the 
Apostles, himself. But the fact or event of the Resurrection is for 
Paul only the beginning of a new and risen life for Jesus of which 
His followers have experimental proof in daily life and in victory 
over the world and sin. The living Saviour is even more real to 
him than the historical fact that He had risen from the dead. And 
Paul is not alone; the Epistle of Peter, that to the Hebrews and 
the Apocalypse bear witness to the like conviction confirmed by 
the like experience. 

The real historical evidence for the Resurrection is the fact that 
it was believed and preached, and that it produced its fruit and 
effect in the phenomenon of the Christian Church, long before any 
of our Gospels were written. And it is in the light of this fact that 
the narratives of the Evangelists must be read. All three attest 
the fact that Jesus rose from the dead. Mark’s Gospel breaks off 
before recording any appearance to His disciples. Both Luke and 


Matthew record several occasions on which Be so appeared; but 
they severally reproduce different traditions. The appearances 
which Matthew describes take place with one exception in Galilee 
whither he reports that the apostles were instructed to proceed; 
Luke, on the other hand, records appearances in Judaea only, and 
seems even to be at pains to remove the allusions to Galilee. 
The two traditions are not mutually exclusive, but if one only cor- 
responds to the facts, the Jerusalem one is probably to be pre- 
ferred. Close examination discloses other discrepancies between 
the narratives; but these do not affect thqcentral witness which 
they convey, “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared.” The 
detail to which the greatest significance attaches is at the close 
of the story of Emmaus, “He was known of them in the break- 
ing of bread,” the germ of later Eucharistic practice and Eucha- 
ristic experience. 

EARLY LIFE AND TEACHING 

His Birth and Boyhood. — Mark's Gospel opens when Jesus 
“began to be about thirty years of age.” It is to Matthew and 
Luke that we owe all that is reported about the period before 
that. Throughout this section the two narratives are independent 
of one another, Luke being the more copious of the two. He 
relates the promise of the birth of a son first to Elizabeth, then 
to Mary, and the visit of Mary to Elizabeth Then he describes 
the birth first of John the Baptist, then of Jesus, and completes 
his record with an account of the presentation of Jesus in the 
Temple after His circumcision and of His visit to the Temple 
with His parents when 12 years old. Luke reserves to a later 
point the genealogy of Jesus, with which Matthew opens his 
Gospel; and whereas the former carries the list back from Jesus 
who was “as was supposed, the son of Joseph,” to Adam “the son 
of God,” the latter starts from Abraham and works down to 
Joseph “the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus which is 
called Christ.” Matthew then describes the birth of Jesus (with- 
out any foregoing Annunciation), the visit of the Ma£i, the flight 
into Egypt and the return to Nazareth. 

There can be no doubt that both the First Gospel and the Third 
— in the form in which we have it — represent the birth of Jesus 
as supernatural in character. His mother was betrothed to Joseph, 
but still a virgin when He was born. With regard to Luke’s 
account, however, it is possible that the passages which provide 
the evidence to this effect represent later insertions by the hand 
of the Evangelist himself. And while the story of the Annuncia- 
tion in Matthew emphasizes the Messianic rank and function of 
the son who is to be born rather than what we should mean by 
the Divine Sonship, both Gospels have this in common that 
though ascribing supernatural powers to Jesus, they neither de- 
scribe nor exhibit Him as other than man. The emergence of a 
high conception of Christ’s Person which led ultimately to the 
acknowledgment of His Divinity took place before either of these 
Gospels was written, but it proceeded along different lines, and ap- 
parently without any reference to or inference from a Virgin 
Birth, which does not appear to have formed part of the Apos- 
tolic preaching. Neither Paul nor Mark betrays any knowledge 
of the tradition. It follows that it did not form an essential 
factor in the presentation of Jesus which we find in Mark or in 
the interpretation of Him which we owe to Paul. It is probable 
that “Luke became acquainted with the tradition for the first 
time, either when he was in process of writing his Gospel, or 
immediately afterwards. The First Gospel presupposes the Virgin 
Birth tradition, which had probably been known to its readers 
for some time, sufficiently long for problems to be raised and for 
difficulties to be started” (Vincent Taylor). 

His Work and Teaching. — Mark has preserved but little of 
the teaching of Jesus compared wi{h Luke and Matthew, who 
have incorporated in their Gospels large sections of the discourse- 
document known as q as well as other discourse material which 
each of them had received independently. The earliest collection 
of such material may possibly have been made by Luke at 
Caesarea about a.d. 43. 

Jesus was primarily conspicuous in the eyes of His contem- 
poraries as a healer and a teacher. When He was moved with 
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compassion for thfe multitude “he began to teach them many 
things/’ He is constantly presented as “teaching” in the syna- 
gogues, in a house, in the Temple, by the lake-side; and His teach- 
ing was effective — “the common people heard him gladly.” There 
was novelty in it, not only in its contents but in its quality. He 
“taught as One having authority, and not as the scribes.” So He 
was both addressed and described as the Teacher, as John was 
•described as the Baptizer. When men addressed Him as “Rabbi,” 
they gave expression to the respect they felt for Him, His char- 
acter and His teachiri^; though it is an anachronism for us to 
refer to Him as “a Jewish Rabbi” since it was only after the fall 
of Jerusalem that the title took on its modern connotation. 

His Task . — It is well to try to realize the nature and magni- 
tude of the task which Jesus set Himself as a Teacher, measured 
as it may be partly by the teaching itself and partly by what He 
has accomplished at least for a section of mankind. It was a 
task of almost incalculable difficulty, nothing less than to give to 
plain, matter-of-fact men a vision of reality which would become 
for them a permanent factor of experience and an inspiration for 
ethical development. It was to lift thought, feeling and aspira- 
tion in such men from the level at which they are bounded by 
the horizon of this present life to the level they attain when that 
horizon disc^pears. It was to reveal and commend the possibility 
of a “life” of a different quality from that which is nourished “by 
bread alone,” a life natural to the family of God, alike in its joy, 
its ethical character and its permanence. And He had to do this, 
making use not only of a language already familiar to His people, 
but of thought-forms with which they were familiar, however in- 
adequately they might body forth His own conceptions. Illustra- 
tions may be found in “the Kingdom of God” and “the Son of 
Man,” regarding both of which He had much to say, though both 
of them brought up from the past associated ideas which did not 
necessarily form part of His own conception. 

The Kingdom oj God . — The ministry of Jesus opened with His 
arrival in Galifee proclaiming the Gospel, the great and good news 
of God, that “the time is fulfilled and the Kingdom of God has 
drawn near,” and much of His recorded teaching was devoted to 
instruction about the Kingdom, its character, its incommensur- 
able value and the conditions of belonging to it. The interpreta- 
tion of the phrase which commends itself to many scholars is 
“the sovereignty of God.” But that is altogether too abstract to 
do justice to the conception of Jesus. He presents the Kingdom 
as something which is both sought and given, both entering into 
and entered by men, as destined to arrive in the future yet act- 
ually within reach of men now, to arrive one day like a flash yet 
to grow quietly as the seed grows to the full corn in the ear. 
We can only do justice to a conception so plastic by recognizing 
it as involving both the rule and the realm of God; and though 
it is a mistake to identify the Kingdom with the Church, the 
Church is the nearest approximation in human life to the ful- 
filment of the idea. The Kingdom consists of persons who enter 
it and live within it in happy acceptance of the rule of God and 
in loyal relation with one another. Thus it is a society, divinely 
constituted and divinely controlled. It is thus one aspect of the 
highest good and men are urged to seek it before all else, to 
count no cost too great to pay for securing it. At the same time 
it is a thing given, given as the highest conceivable gift by a 
Father to His children. It has a consummation in the future, 
being nothing less than the world-purpose of God: and yet it is 
present already. Its distance is measured not by time, but by a 
man’s moral preparedness to receive it; its blessings can be ex- 
perienced not only “in the coming Age” but “at this present time.” 
It would be only in accordance with the Jewish habit of identify- 
ing the king with his people if we said that the Kingdom had come 
because He, the King, had oome. And it took visible form from 
the moment when two or three were gathered together in His 
name, that is, in a common relation to Jesus, as He was known. 

The Soul or Higher Life . — Jesus similarly inculcated the incom- 
* mensurable value of the human soul, the human personality as 
capable of acquaintance and contact with the unseen world of 
spiritual reality. He represented as the greatest conceivable 
disaster the loss of that organ or faculty, as the highest con- 


ceivable ambition the saving or preserving of it. Again, no cost 
was to be reckoned too great for the securing of this, the highest 
good conceived in its individual character. “What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” And the 
way to save his soul, his true self, was for a man to treat it as a 
farmer treats his seed, to be ready for sufficient reason to throw 
it away. “To one who will think concretely of human relations 
Christ’s paradox, ‘He that saveth his life shall lose it,’ reveals 
itself as a simple commonplace of experience, expressing the self - 
transcendence of personality” (McMaster). 

Sin . — It is from this point of view that we can best approach 
the teaching of Jesus on the subject of sin. He saw sin as the 
great danger, and the great injurer of human happiness; it de- 
stroyed or jeopardized the highest good, whether in the present 
or in the future. In His handling of the subject, however, we 
note a distinction of great importance. In regard to actions in 
which the man himself is the chief or primary victim, or dis- 
positions which employ the organs of the body as instruments of 
evil, Jesus emphasizes not so much their sinfulness as their danger. 
They destroy or jeopardize a mans opportunity of “life”; they 
endanger his participation in the highest good. And they are 
therefore so serious, so alarming that in order to avoid the danger 
a man would wisely cut off the member which is for him the organ 
of evil. 

Under this head fall most of those actions or dispositions which 
even now men commonly reckon as “sins.” But Jesus gave a 
wide extension to the field covered by the term as well as a much 
deeper conception of the consequences of sin at their worst. The 
stress laid by the Law, especially as interpreted by some of the 
Pharisees, upon ritual purity and ritual cleansing encouraged the 
view that what “defiled” a man was contact with certain external 
things. This rendered him ceremonially “unclean,” disqualified 
for worship and sacrifice. Jesus, on the other hand, while He 
emphasized the fact that the dispositions which prompted to 
acts of sin were as culpable in the sight of God as the acts them- 
selves, swept away the whole theory of ritual defilement, and pro- 
claimed that what really “defiled” a man, and disqualified him 
for worship or fellowship with God, was what “came out of him,” 
the expressions in action of a character centred upon self and 
averse from God. And in the list which He gave of the things 
which thus disqualify a man Jesus made very significant additions 
to what had been branded as forbidden by Moses and by most 
moralists. He added such things as envy, insatiableness, vitu- 
peration or railing (A.V. “blasphemy”), insolent superiority and 
moral insensibility. The last of these corresponds to “the sin 
against the Holy Ghost,” something for which there can be no 
forgiveness, the victim of it having rendered himself impervious 
to the arrival of mercy. The others are all cases of injury done 
to the happiness of human individuals or of groups. In a word, 
morality is changed from a system of commandments and pro- 
hibitions whose justification is hid from men, into a system for the 
protection of the true welfare and happiness of the individual 
and of the community. If whatever injures these is what is 
now branded as “sin,” it means that God Himself has taken these 
under His protection. 

God . — Jesus took as the basis of His teaching the conception 
of God as it had been developed and moralized by the prophets 
from the 8th to the 6th centuries B.c. He was a God who is one, 
who has character and whose character is known — “a God full of 
compassion and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy 
and truth . . . and that will by no means clear the guilty,” a 
God who for very love demanded goodness in His worshippers. 
Sin was not less truly sin because, as we have seen, Jesus em- 
phasized those aspects of it which infringed the happiness of men 
rather than the honour of God. And the Divine reaction against 
it was not to be thought less stringent when Jesus completed the 
work of the prophets by concentrating men’s thought on the 
Fatherhood of God and making that central to His interpretation 
of life. The idea of divine Fatherhood had not failed to make its 
appearance in the Jewish scriptures, canonical and uncanonical, as 
indeed it appears in many religions. But the allusions are rare, 
and most of these perfunctory. Jesus does not appear to have 
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made the Fatherhood of God the subject of definite teaching. He 
did not argue about it; He did not attempt to prove it; but He 
recognized and employed the conception as no one had ever done 
before Him, as the dominating and normative aspect of God in His 
relation to men. On His lips the name (“the Father,” “My 
Father,” “your Father”) displaces almost entirely every other 
name for God. And that it is no mere title appears from the two 
facts — first, that the gratuitous love and faithfulness which the 
name connotes represent precisely the aspect of the Divine charac- 
ter which finds special emphasis and illustration in His teaching, 
and, secondly, it is the further and ultimately the complete realiza- 
tion of Sonship to this Father in which His followers are invited to 
find the motive and goal of Christian conduct. For while Jesus 
assumes that God is the Father of all men, He does not assume 
that all men are His sons. The relationship is for men potential. 
It requires to be realized in thought and practice, recovered 
through “repentance.” One aspect of the highest good was to 
“know the Father,” and of this knowledge Jesus Himself was the 
indispensable organ and mediator. He and He alone had the power 
to communicate it, and it lay with Him to determine to whom the 
revelation should be made. The fourth Gospel crystallizes the 
whole situation when it reports Jesus as saying “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 

Jesus’ Ethical Teaching . — The ethical ideals of Jesus differed 
radically from those of Moses in that they were not embodied in 
any code of commandments or prohibitions. He ought never to 
have been presented to the world as a lawgiver or a legislator; 
Paul, in fact, shows profound affinity with his Master when he so 
emphatically lays down the principle, “the written code killeth.” 
Jesus promulgated only one law which was of universal applica- 
tion, binding on all men in all circumstances — “thou shalt love.” 
This was a demand for the complete reversal of the current of 
natural human interest and ambition. Hitherto directed to the 
self, its well-being, safety and happiness, it is now to be directed 
to the not-self. And the not-self is comprehensively analysed into 
two objects, God and our “neighbour,” that is to say, the man 
who is thrown across our path. The sole universal demand or 
command of Jesus is that men shall care for God with all their 
heart and mind, and that they shall care for their “neighbour” 
as they care for themselves. Other utterances which take the 
form of precepts or commandments either convey in reality 
urgent advice (“Seek ye first the kingdom of God”) or apply 
like “Sell that thou hast” to the case, any case, where earthly 
possessions are choking spiritual instincts; or, like “Turn to him 
the other cheek also,” are startlingly vivid illustrations of the 
kind of conduct which may be expected of one who truly cares 
for his neighbour as he does for himself. For such a one the 
motive of personal rancour or revenge has ceased to operate. 
He will no longer claim what is granted to him by the Mosaic 
legislation, “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ” Once 
more Paul has seized the real meaning of this teaching, “Why do 
ye not rather put up with injury, why do ye not rather submit 
to being defrauded?” The ambition of Christ’s followers in such 
circumstances is expressed in the saying “if he hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother.” It follows also that it is mistaken and 
vain to look to the recorded teaching of Christ for rules to guide 
men in circumstances which He did not contemplate, and in par- 
ticular, in respect of political and economic problems which were 
non-existent in His time. That is not to say that Jesus has no 
guidance to give in these matters. He has left no written code, 
but those who have accepted His one commandment can have 
conscience and judgment so educated by His spirit that the appli- 
cation of the law of love to any given circumstances is within 
reach of their discovery. 

The Future . — Under the influence of the Apocalypses the 
Jewish religious hopes of the future had taken a largely conven- 
tional form. The final scene in a series of dramatic pictures 
represented the catastrophic end of the present Age or World- 
order. It was associated with a day of judgment when the 
righteous would be finally separated from the unrighteous, and 
was to be connected with or preceded by the coming of the 
Messianic Son of Man “with the clouds of heaven.” Prior to 


that, however, there was to be a time of terrible trial and tribula- 
tion for God’s people, the “woes” antecedent to the Messiah’s 
coming. The reward of the righteous was conceived largely in 
terms of material prosperity and happiness, the punishment of 
the wicked in terms of physical suffering. It is exceedingly difficult 
to bring all the recorded utterances of Jesus on the subject into 
any single and coherent view. It is far from improbable that even 
before the material for our Gospels was collected there were two 
schools of thought in the Church, the one predominantly inter- 
ested in the catastrophic aspect of the Kingdom’s coming, the 
other in the evolutionary and ethical aspect; and that according 
to the prevailing interest the material received emphasis and ex- 
pansion. Still, it is not possible to eliminate entirely either the 
catastrophic or the evolutionary form of expectation from the 
teaching of Jesus, and we must be prepared to recognize a para- 
dox or seeming contradiction in the view which He held. But 
these points are to be noticed. Jesus no doubt began by sharing 
the conventional anticipations of His time. But up to a certain 
point in the unfolding picture (and that was the point reached 
in His experience ) He was able to criticize these anticipations, and 
did so in the light of two convictions. The first was that the 
Kingdom was essentially and wholly spiritual; this led Him to 
discard firmly and completely all forms of nationalistic and of 
eudaemonistic hope. The second, which would be a corollary from 
His Messianic consciousness, was that in a true sense the King- 
dom had already arrived. The conditions and methods of its 
growth were evidently dictated by its spiritual character. Never- 
theless, it was obviously incomplete, whether it were looked at 
extensively or intensively. And it was also part of its character 
that it comes from the other world. It is not the result of human 
activity, but a gift of God. It need not surprise us if, the ex- 
perience of Jesus stopping where it did. He continued to expect 
a consummation which would be sudden and catastrophic and 
would include His own visible return. He described the coming 
of the Kingdom as impending, yet not immediate, and clothed 
the expectation of His own return in the traditional symbolism of 
the Danielic Son of Man. 

His Self-consciousness . — How Jesus thought of Himself is a 
question of great difficulty and delicacy, and we must be prepared 
to find some promising lines of approach yielding disappointing 
results. That He ranked Himself as a prophet appears from a 
few passages such as “It cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem.” He frequently referred to Himself as the Son of 
Man; but while this must be maintained in face of influential 
opinions to the contrary, the result for our purpose is less impor- 
tant than we might expect, for the possible meanings of the 
phrase are as numerous as the sources from which it may possibly 
have been derived. They range from simple “man” through 
“man in his human weakness” and the representative “Man” to 
the supernatural man from heaven foreshadowed in Daniel. If 
we had to postulate one source and one meaning for the phrase as 
used by Jesus of Himself, it would probably be found in Psalm 
lxxx., where the poignant appeal to God for the redemption of 
Israel runs out on the hope of a “son of man whom thou madest 
strong for thyself.” But possibly what commended the title to 
Jesus was just the many-sidedness of its meaning; it set men 
questioning about Him and sent them to seek for an answer in the 
literature of Jewish hope. 

The case is not very different in regard to the title “Messiah.” 
Jesus did not, according to the Synoptic Gospels, proclaim Him- 
self to be the Messiah; but He accepted the acknowledgment 
that He was the Messiah when it was made by Peter. He ad- 
mitted it to the high priest at His trial, and from His Tempta- 
tion onwards we see Him discharging a vocation which could best 
be described in terms of Messiahship/the vocation of one anointed 
by the Spirit of God and equipped for the fulfilment of the age- 
long purpose of God to deliver His people. At the same time, as 
a description of His vocation as He conceived it, the title was 
neither accurate nor adequate: there was not in the mind of the 
Jews of His time any accepted or uniform portrait of the Messiah 
to which He could be said to conform. That the Messiah would 
employ force either as a national king or in the exercise of a 
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Divine prerogative \vas a teature which was commonly taken for 
granted, but yie which Jesus deliberately rejected. That He would 
teach, make disciples, forgive sins, suffer — these found no place 
in any form of Messianic expectation; yet these were conspicuous 
characteristics of His ministry. As factors common to Messi- 
anic expectation and to the consciousness of Jesus we should prob- 
ably recognize the role of Deliverer, King and Judge, and par- 
ticularly commissioned representative of God. But the meaning 
of -the first three of these at least was so transformed in His 
thought that the word? are little more than a shell into which He 
put His own content. Whether it is Peter conferring the title 
or Jesus accepting it, they must both be understood as employing 
a term which was far from expressing accurately or adequately 
the impression made on the one or the consciousness of the other. 
Jesus himself was the author of the Messianic conception which 
He fulfilled. 

A more fruitful line of enquiry regarding the self-consciousness 
of Jesus begins with the recognition that He attached the highest 
significance both to His own presence in the world and to the 
attitude which men took up to Him. The beginning of a new 
era was to be found between John the Baptist and Himself. 
“Blessed are the eyes which see what ye see” — things that many 
prophets and kings had desired to see. The repeated references 
to the reasons why He had come or been sent, together with the 
reasons themselves testify to the same consciousness. Conversely, 
the privilege involved in His presence carried with it great respon- 
sibility. Men would classify themselves according as they re- 
sponded or failed to respond to the appeal of His personality and 
His message. Those who were obtuse to this appeal would meet 
a fate less tolerable even than that of Sodom. Men are not in 
the Synoptic Gospels directly called on to “believe on” Him. Yet 
He looked for a faith which rested on Himself as object, a con- 
fident self -committal which involved readiness to receive all that 
He had to give not merely a physical boon but His teaching and 
His spirit. The absence of such faith precluded Him on occasion 
from doing any “mighty works.” On the other hand, to “receive” 
Him, just as “to be worthy” of Him is represented as a priceless 
privilege. “Whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not me but him 
that sent me.” The thought which finds expression in these vari- 
ous forms is firmly embedded in the Synoptic Gospels, and in- 
volves on the part of Jesus a tacit claim of a stupendous character. 

Jesus never refers to Himself as the “Son of God,” and the 
title when bestowed upon Him by others probably involves no 
more than the acknowledgment that He was the Messiah. But 
He does describe Himself as “the Son” absolutely, and in one 
passage, one in which at the same time He disclaims omniscience, 
He sets himself as “the Son” below the Father but above the 
angels. Moreover, He uses the word “Father” in the same abso- 
lute way to define His relationship to God — “my Father in 
heaven”; “all things have been given unto me by my Father.” 
And we find striking, because indirect testimony to the same con- 
sciousness when in the parable of the Wicked Husbandman intro- 
ducing a figure which clearly represents Himself, He says: “last of 
all he sent his son.” It is in this manner of referring to Himself 
and to God, and in the life He lived in entire consonance with 
a relation which could be so described that we discover the deepest 
thing in the self-consciousness of Jesus, a profound and con- 
trolling sense of a relation to God, personal, intimate and per- 
manent, which could t>nly be described in terms of Sonship. As 
there is only one person who can be called the Father, so there 
is only one who can be called the Son in this absolute way. And 
the whole tenor of His life was such as to reveal not only the 
Fatherhood of God but His own Sonship to the Father. It is 
conceivable that He did not always realize the uniqueness of this 
relationship, that in early lif? He thought of the privilege as one 
which He shared with other men, but that experience of life and 
deeper knowledge of human nature forced upon Him the dis- 
covery that in this He stood alone. The first manifestation of the 
* Divine in Jesus lay in this that He did not suffer this singular 
privilege which was His to separate Him from other men. He 
bridged what must have been an ever widening gulf; while re- 
maining one with God He did not cease to be one with men, in 
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sorrow, temptation and pain; and so in all save that relation to 
God, which He called Sonship, and in the moral perfectness 
which was its emblem and its fruit. 

.In claiming Sonship Jesus claimed a relation to God which 
was on an entirely different plane from the Messiahship. The 
one was personal, ethical and inherent, the other functional and 
official. And what contributed most to the transformation of His 
conception of Messiahship was the linking with it of another con- 
ception of His function which was symbolized by the figure of the 
Suffering Servant in Isaiah. The combination appears to have 
been made for the first time by Jesus Himself, and He made it 
deliberately and completely: the redeeming work of the Messiah 
was to be accomplished only through suffering and death; and so 
he set himself to the way of the Cross, not in dumb acceptance 
of the inevitable, but in obedient fulfilment of the purpose and 
method of God, and anticipating as “the glory that should fol- 
low” the final establishment of a “kingdom” of redeemed sons of 
God. 

The counterpart to this kingdom in which God was to rule un- 
challenged was the kingdom in which evil forces held sway, those 
spirit-forces of evil which found their summation and impersona- 
tion in Satan or Beelzebub. Some measure of control over human 
affairs and destiny was understood to have passed, temporarily 
at least, to these evil forces. “God,” as Stephen put it, “handed 
them over to serve the host of heaven,” “spirit-forces in the 
unseen,” “the prince of this world.” And Jesus claimed that the 
first stage in His redeeming function was already achieved. His 
power over the demons, the rank and file of Satan’s forces, was 
proof that He had already engaged the “strong man” in a deter- 
mined struggle, and had worsted him; a proof of the fall of this 
kingdom of evil was found by Him in the success of the disciples 
whom He sent forth to preach and heal, and was expressed in 
similar terms. But Jesus also connected Himself with other as- 
pects of redemption. “The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for the sake 
of many.” The language belongs to the same field of thought as 
the prophecies about the Suffering Servant, whose soul was made 
“a sin-offering,” “by whose stripes we are healed.” The picture 
is that of an ideal Israel suffering for the sins of actual Israel and 
by that suffering redeeming their fellow-men. In that picture 
Jesus saw a foreshadowing of Himself, and in the results of the 
Servant’s suffering a promise of the results of His own. 

Yet another field of thought in the Old Testament provided 
another formulation for this factor in His self-consciousness 
When on the occasion of the Last Supper He took the cup and 
said “This cup is my blood of the new covenant,” He brought 
Himself significantly into connection with the “new covenant” 
which according to Jeremiah God would one day establish between 
Himself and His people (the Zadokite Document of Schechter 
shows that this expectation was still cherished in some quarters). 
His words suggested that the new covenant was about to be 
sealed with His blood as with the blood of sacrifice. 

HIS “GRACE” 

The Impression Jesus Made. — Jesus’ words and deeds (and 
it must be remembered that only a fraction of them have 
been handed down in the Gospels), together with all the subtle 
play of His personality upon those whom He had chosen to be 
“with Him,” produced a profound impression on His followers It 
was indeed an impression of such a kind that even in His life- 
time they entered upon a personal relation to Jesus which may 
be rightly described as “believing on Him” (Joh. Weiss) In 
analyzing this impression probably the first thing to recognize, as 
it was first and most widely felt, was His “grace.” Luke, describ- 
ing the natural growth of the boy, records that “he increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in grace before God and man.” And the 
Synoptic Gospels provide many illustrations of that attractive- 
ness which is the by-product of “grace.” Negatively, there was 
nothing about Him of superiority, of aloofness, of self-conscious- 
ness or of indifference to the common life of common men Posi- 
tively, there was a ready sympathy, an understanding tenderness, 
a way of meeting men, as if each one, even the degraded and the 
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outcast, had already a place in His interest. We see the effect of 
this in the way in which men and women “sway to His orbit as 
He moves.” It bespeaks a deep-seated characteristic, a radiant 
adequacy which is not for itself alone, but continuously bestows 
itself in unconscious enriching and enheartening of others. Grace 
is in fact the atmosphere which love creates around itself. And 
the fourth Gospel, which so often concentrates to the glittering 
pin-point of a star what we have seen shimmering like a nebula in 
the Synoptic Gospels, sums up the impression produced by a thou- 
sand contacts, “We beheld his glory . . . full of grace and real- 
ity”; John thus witnessing to the discovery that the Divine glory 
was no longer to be sought in material splendour but in qualities 
of character. 

His Authority and Power. — A second factor in the impres- 
sion made by Jesus which was felt from the beginning and in- 
creasingly to the end was power, power greater in intensity and 
wider in scope than had been felt before, and yet wholly inde- 
pendent of force, prestige, social or ecclesiastical position or any 
of the ordinary sanctions of authority. This power was felt in 
Him — witness the testimony that “He spake with authority and 
not as the scribes.” The scribes claimed and exercised authority 
of a certain kind, coercive authority, to an unusual degree. What 
men recognized in Jesus was authority of a different kind, per- 
suasive authority, the authority of truth pressed home by a unique 
personality. Further, men observed Him exercising power over 
the unseen world, over demons and so over disease, and by an 
extension of the scope of such power easier for them to accept 
than for us, power over forces of nature, regarded as not wholly 
impersonal. They saw in Him many different forms “the suprem- 
acy of the spiritual forces of the world to an extraordinarily 
marked degree over the material.” They felt His power, they 
observed it, and they also heard Him claim it, authority to inter- 
pret (and to interpret so as to transcend) the sacred Law of 
Moses, authority to forgive sins, authority to fix the destiny of 
men in accordance with the attitude which they took up towards 
Himself. Men must have seen in him such spiritual power and 
such consciousness of authority that they could without amaze- 
ment hear him say, “All things have been delivered unto me of 
my Father.” 

His Moral Supremacy. — A factor in the impression which would 
be at first only surmised as moral superiority but afterwards 
realized with startling clearness was the moral supremacy of 
Jesus. If in all else men who knew Him felt Him to be one with 
themselves, they early began to feel the difference between them- 
selves and Him in the sphere of character, and must have been 
led to reflect on the reason for it in His relation to God. We see 
its effects in the reluctance of John to baptise Jesus; “I have need 
to be baptised of thee, and comest thou to me?” HimSelf a stern 
ascetic he recognized in Jesus one before whose moral character he 
himself must bow. The like conviction due to the same cause finds 
expression in the words of Peter: “Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, 0 Lord.” What was the measure of the difference? 
Can it be fully described as moral superiority? Or did it amount 
to moral perfection, without stain of sin? If we accept the witness 
of the New Testament as a whole, we shall have no hesitation in 
saying that it was the latter. That alone accounts wholly for the 
impression which Jesus made, and that alone is consistent with 
what we can discover of His own consciousness. 

This supreme distinction in the character of Jesus is commonly 
referred to His Sinlessness. The description is not, however, a 
very happy one; it is better to state and emphasize the unique 
supremacy and perfect adequacy of His moral ideal, and then 
His own perfect fulfilment of that ideal. Both the nature of the 
claim and the justification of it are contained in one utterance, 
“My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me.” When we 
acknowledge the moral perfectness of Jesus, we mean that He 
knew the will of God and that in the doing of it He found His 
greatest joy and the nourishment of the highest life within Him. 
His is the only character in history which abides the test of the 
two commandments which He re-enunciated as the great com- 
mandments of the Law. These ethical principles, which even for 
those who have the stimulus of His example and the inspiration 


of His Spirit remain an ideal towards which they flutter, were 
for Him the sole motives of daily life. They continuously gov- 
erned His relation to God on the one hand and to men on the 
other; and the death which was the natural and accepted issue 
of the kind of life He lived in the kind of world that man has 
made, was but the supreme expression of the twin principles of 
perfect love to God and perfect love to man. And the man who 
loves God and man perfectly is the perfect man. 

In Fashion as a Man. — Certain words of Peter spoken at the 
time of Pentecost, “A man approved of 6od,” describe Jesus as 
He was known and regarded by His contemporaries. He was 
“found in fashion as a man,” that is, in all particulars which pre- 
sented themselves to outward observation He appeared and be- 
haved as one of the human race. He “was made man.” The Gos- 
pels leave no room for doubt as to the completeness with which 
these statements are to be accepted. From them we learn that 
Jesus passed through the natural stages of development, physical 
and mental, that He hungered, thirsted, was weary and slept, that 
He could be surprised and require information, that He suffered 
pain and died. He not only made no claim to omniscience, He dis- 
tinctly waived it. This is not to deny that He had insight such 
as no other ever had, into human nature, into the hearts of men 
and the purposes and methods of God. But there is .10 reason to 
suppose that He thought of the earth as other than the centre of 
the solar system, of any other than David as the author of the 
Psalms, or did not share the belief of His age that demons were 
the cause of disease. Indeed, any claim to omniscience would be 
not only inconsistent with the whole impression created by the 
Gospels, it could not be reconciled with the cardinal experiences 
of the Temptation, of Gethsemane and of Calvary. Unless such 
experiences were to be utterly unreal, Jesus must have entered 
into them and passed through them under the ordinary limita- 
tions of human knowledge, subject only to such modifications of 
human knowledge as might be due to prophetic insight^ or the sure 
vision of God. “ 

There is still less reason to predicate omnipotence of Jesus. 
There is no indication that He ever acted independently of God, 
or as an independent God. Rather does He acknowledge depend- 
ence upon God, by His habit of prayer and in such words as “this 
kind goeth not forth save by prayer.” He even repudiates the 
ascription to Himself of goodness in the absolute sense in which 
it belongs to God alone. It is a remarkable testimony to the truly 
historical character of these Gospels that though they were not 
finally set down until the Christian Church had begun to look up 
to the risen Christ as to a Divine Being, the records on the one 
hand preserve all the evidence of His true humanity and on the 
other nowhere suggest that He thought of Himself as God. 

Confirmations. — We are not left without valuable confirmation 
of certain aspects of the character of Jesus which have presented 
themselves in the Gospels. Peter in the Acts describes Him, still 
in language which falls short of the faith of the later Church, as 
one whom “God anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power; 
who went about doing good and healing all that were oppressed by 
the devil ” It must have been out of a wide knowledge of the 
things said and done by Jesus that Paul drew his conclusions about 
Him, and the salient features of His character and conduct. He 
was one who “pleased not himself”; “ye know the grace of the 
Lord Jesus”; “purity and disinterestedness,” these were qualities 
of His character (2 Cor. xi. 3). “Endurance” and “obedience,” 
“deference and considerateness,” these were displayed in His life 
and conduct. Paul further attests the belief that “he knew no 
sin,” Peter that He “did no sin,” the writer to the Hebrews that 
though tempted at all points like as we are, He was “yet without 
sin.” And however we may account for it, Paul’s ethical teaching 
is in closest harmony with the ethkal teaching of Jesus. Both 
make love the central and sufficient motive of their system: “love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” And in the application of the central 
principle to the details of conduct there is a startling combination 
of similarity of result with marked difference of form; even the 
“desire not to give needless offence” which is so characteristic of 
Paul reproduces a feature in the conduct of Jesus. A portrait of 
the ideal man constructed from the teaching of Jesus would be 
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indeed hard ft) distinguish from a similar portrait drawn from the 
materials supplied by St. Paul. Unless we are to postulate two 
creative mind3 working on the same subject and independently 
arriving at practically the same unique result, we must regard 
Paul as confirming, all the more emphatically because indirectly, 
the ethical teaching of Jesus as recorded in our Gospels. 

The Interpretation. — The phenomena which we have been 
collecting and classifying taken together constitute the fact of 
Jesus, the fact whose impact on certain of His contemporaries is 
necessary to account for the emergence of the Christian Fellow- 
ship or Church. We have now to recall the successive attempts 
to interpret this fact, to place it rightly in its context of human 
history and Divine purpose. Jesus Himself invited reflection on 
this problem: “Whom say men that I am?” And the Synoptic 
Gospels record the earliest stages of the solution. The people 
whose knowledge of Him was comparatively superficial said that 
He was a prophet, or “one of the prophets” specifying certain 
names. And Jesus accepted the description. Those whom He had 
chosen to be “with Him” recognized in Him “the Messiah,” em- 
ploying, as we have seen, the highest category which could be 
applied to a human being, yet one which fell short of exhaustively 
describing the totality of the impressions He had made upon 
them. When in these Gospels we find Him also referred to as “the 
Son of David” or “the Son of God,” nothing is really added to 
the description of Him as Messiah, as even the second of these 
phrases is drawn from the traditional description of the ideal king. 
It seems probable that He accepted the designation “the Messiah” 
even as they conferred it, with a sense, much deeper than theirs, 
that it was the best available, and that it was a true conception 
only in so far as its contents were such as He put into it. 

PAUL’S INTERPRETATION 

But neither “prophet” nor “Messiah” gave a complete account 
of what the disciples had felt and found in Jesus. In particular, 
the ideas connected with the Suffering Servant and with Sonship 
were still waiting to be subsumed under some larger, loftier con- 
ception. Not till after the Crucifixion and the Resurrection were 
even all the materials ready for a complete and final interpretation 
of Jesus; and even then we see the primitive Church fumbling 
after such an interpretation. He was “a Prince and a Saviour,” 
“Lord and Christ.” But even here the title Lord is at the stage 
of transition from its use as an address of courtesy in the Gospels 
to its use in the fullest religious sense by Paul. Nevertheless, “the 
language of words always lags behind the inner secret of Chris- 
tianity,” and we see in the Acts evidence of that “surrender of 
soul which precedes the articulate utterance of the creeds.” Men 
and women “believed on” Jesus even before they were prepared 
to give dogmatic expression to their faith: they looked up to Him 
as in Heaven, “at the right hand of God”; they offered prayer to 
Him, and worship, which probably means that they reverently 
sought to realize His fellowship in the breaking of bread; they 
were inexpressibly grateful to Him because, as they believed, He 
had died “for their sins.” Yet, in the matter of dogmatic interpre- 
tation there is no evidence that they got beyond Peter’s “God 
was with him.” It was left to Paul setting all he knew (and it was 
not little) of the life and teaching, the character and personality, 
of Jesus, in the light of Christian experience, to draw the next of 
the widening circles, and include much that the previous inter- 
pretation had omitted. He proclaimed that at and through the 
Resurrection Jesus had been publicly instated as Son of God with 
power; and if the phrase has not wholly lost its official Messianic 
connotation, it certainly includes a reference to the personal 
Sonship, which Paul elsewhere makes clear by speaking of Him as 
God’s “own Son” “the Son of his love.” 

It may not be possible to decide whether it was the primitive 
community or Paul himself, who first put full religious content 
into the title “Lord” as used of Christ. Probably it was the for- 
mer. But the Apostle undoubtedly adopted the title in its full 
meaning, and did much to make that meaning clear by transfer- 
ring to “the Lord Jesus Christ” many of the ideas and phrases 
which in the Old Testament had been specifically assigned to the 
Lord Jehovah. God “gave unto Him that name that is above every 
name — the name of ‘Lord.’ ” At the same time by equating Christ 
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with the Wisdom of God and with the Glory of God, as well as 
ascribing to Him Sonship in an absolute sense. Paul claimed for 
Jesus Christ a relation to God which was inherent and unique, ethi- 
cal and personal, eternal. While, however, Paul in many ways and 
in many aspects, equated Christ with God, he definitely stopped 
short of speaking of him as “God.” While the Hellenic world 
light-heartedly added to its pantheon one after another of its 
mystery-heroes or saviours of their country, the Christian Church 
was withheld by the conception of God which it inherited from 
Judaism, from giving this form of expression to its conviction 
regarding Jesus and its experience of the living Christ until at 
least the close of the first century. That final step in the inter- 
pretation of Jesus, is recorded, if it is recorded in the New Testa- 
ment at all, in the Fourth Gospel; and it is not certain that we 
find it even there. 

The Fourth Gospel. — We come lastly to the witness of the 
Fourth Gospel, placing it here not only because this Gospel is the 
latest of the documents relevant to our purpose, but because the 
writer, whoever he was, combines to a singular degree dependence 
on the teaching which we find in Paul with striking originality of 
his own. It is now generally understood that his work has much 
less the character of an historical record than of an interpretation 
of Jesus, an interpretation in the light of Christian experience 
and of the situation of the Church towards the end of the first cen- 
tury. That is not to say that “John” does not confirm, sometimes 
directly, sometimes indirectly, many parts of the story of Jesus 
which are familiar to us from the Synoptic Gospels. There are 
even matters on which he appears to have preserved a more trust- 
worthy tradition than the Synoptic Gospels. But alike in the selec- 
tion of the material and in the way in which it is handled the 
Evangelist is guided by the interpretation which has now been 
put upon Jesus and by his desire to commend that interpretation 
to men. His work is not best described as an allegory or as a series 
of allegories but as a series of transparencies, episodes, actions 
and teaching through which and behind which is seen not obscurely 
the glory of a Divine Being, who is the Life and the Light of 
men. This does not mean that the truly human nature of Jesus is 
either overlooked or obscured. Rather is it insisted on with em- 
phasis; but it is treated as the vehicle for the self-revelation of the 
Logos which, having been in the beginning, and with God, and 
“divine,” had entered human life and history as the Word “made 
flesh.” It was this interpretation which took up into itself and 
fused into one all the factors predicated by Paul, but made a 
further advance upon Paul by relating the religious convictions of 
the Church concerning Jesus to the philosophical language and 
ideas of the time. But the identification of Jesus with the Logos 
was not tantamount to recognizing Him as “God.” Neither the 
“Word of God” in Hebrew nomenclature nor the Logos in Greek 
speculation was “God,” though it was definitely “divine.” And it 
is not certain that even the words which Thomas addressed to 
Jesus (xx. 28) meant what they suggest in the English version. 
They may mean, “it is Jesus himself, and now I recognize him as 
Divine” (Burkitt). If so, the final step in the interpretation of 
Jesus, the recognition of his Deity belongs to the truth into which 
the Spirit has led the Church since the New Testament was com- 
plete. The New Testament enshrines a rich and variegated record 
of the experience and teaching of Jesus, of the impression on His 
followers into which these were translated, of the convictions to 
which the impression and their own experience of the living Christ 
gave rise. And if the intellectual conclusion drawn within the first 
century is most truly expressed by saying that the Church gave 
Jesus “the value of God,” it is clear also that there was still some- 
thing in the record waiting to be subsumed in a final interpreta- 
tion, the fact that Jesus has given new values to God. If God 
were to appear upon earth to-day, the Christian world would 
expect him to be like Jesus. 
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New Testament Doctrine of the Christ (1926); Joh. Weiss, Christ, 
the Beginnings of Dogma (1911) ; Jesus im Glauben des igten Jahr- 
hunderts; Leipoldt, Das Gotteserlebniss Jesu (1927); H. R. Mackin- 
tosh, The Doctrine of the Person of Christ (1912) ; A. Schweitzer, 
The Quest of the Historical Jesus (2nd ed., 1911) (an analytic account 
of the modern treatment of the subject). (C. A. Sc.) 

THE RELIGIOUS AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 1 

The land in which Christianity arose has never been an isolated 
one, least of all in that age when, by common consent, a new 
era was inaugurated in human history. Indeed, Galilee itself, the 
home of its Founder, lay in close proximity to the Greek cities 
of the Decapods; it was more susceptible to external influences 
than was Jerusalem, with its temple and its stricter Judaism, and 
well deserved its old name “Galilee of the Nations.” Two great 
“positive” religions ( i.e ., religions explicitly due to personal 
founders) had already firmly established themselves. Of these, 
Buddhism ( q . v .) under King Asoka (3rd century b.c.), had sent 
its missionaries as far afield as Egypt and Cyrene; but its in- 
fluence seems negligible, in marked contrast to its subsequent 
steady conquests in the Far East. On the other hand, the religion 
of Persia ( see Zoroaster), which has become weak in the East, 
was far more important in the West, and directly or indirectly 
exerted very considerable influence on the literature of Judaism 
and in Asia Minor. Between all these religions many striking 
parallels can, at one time or another, be found; but the difficulty 
of dating the sources frequently makes it impossible to determine 
on which side the debt, if any, really lies. Thus, certain Jewish 
doctrines (e.g., the merits of the fathers), in the form in which 
they are preserved, may be due to a Jewish “counter-reformation” 
after the birth of Christianity. 

A broad survey of the Roman world reveals a more or less 
continuous development from the Hellenistic age to the Byzantine 
age, in the middle of which the Hellenistic “detested supersti- 
tion,” as Tacitus styles Christianity, makes its appearance as an 
accomplished fact. The general religious situation over that large 
area — the centre of gravity of which may be said to have been 
Egypt — was exceedingly complex. We see Stoicism, Epicureanism 
and a variety of mystical cults. There are a number of outstand- 
ing figures — Posidonius of Apamea, Philo of Alexandria, Seneca, 
Marcus Aurelius, Hillel — to name only five. Egyptian and Ana- 
tolian cults moved Romewards, and great Baals (Jupiter of 
Doliche, Jupiter of Heliopolis-Baalbek), with the cult of the 
Persian Mithras, almost reached the Atlantic. At their gates 
the Jews had Graeco-Semitic cults of Zeus, Apollo and Dionysus, 
and a “good, bountiful and compassionate Baal of Heaven”; 
at Gaza was “Our Lord” (Marna), and at Askalon the“Face of 
Baal” (Phanebal). There were anticipations of some profound 
change from the famous Fourth Eclogue of Virgil to the varied 
Messianic and cataclysmic beliefs of the Jews, and changes 
ensued. In the 2nd century a d. there was the recognition at 
Alexandria that a new era had begun with the new Gothic cycle 
(a.d, 139-143). In Syria, the amazing emperor Heliogabalus 
'( q . v .) was one of other signs of an oriental revival of which, 
apart from Christianity, the Sasanian renascence is of consider- 
able historical importance. (See Persia, History.) And in India, 
the Bhagavad Gita was henceforth to exercise the most powerful 
influence depicting a Krishna who, to many minds has seemed a 
worthy rival of the Christ who was conquering the West. 

In Christianity itself the differing tendencies, sects and heresies, 
indicate the diversity of minds in whom the seeds of the new re- 
ligion were producing growths most of which could not endure 
or be tolerated. (See, for a noteworthy example, Solomon 
[Odes].) “False” Messiahs, Essenes and Zealots, and especially 
John the Baptist, reflect in their turn significant movements. 
Hence if, to use a modern phrase, “reconstruction” was in the air, 
the fundamental facts are two: (a) the victory of Christianity and 

x This article considers the relation of Jesus to the religious and 
historical background of the period, and His place in the history of 
religions. For a discussion of the life and teaching of Jesus, as these 
may be gathered from the sources, see the preceding article. 


its progressive development amid the conditions of its age, and 
(b) the primary and impressive fact that “the stone which the 
builders rejected” became the foundation stone of l veritable new 
era (Acts iv. 11). 

What was there in Jesus Jo achieve this result? The world has 
agreed to recognize sundry men of outstanding genius — Homer, 
Plato, Dante, Shakespeare. . . . Men of unequalled spiritual 
genius are to be found among the prophets, psalmists and writers 
of old Israel. Yet, possible though it might be to produce paral- 
lels or analogies for the several sayings pnd acts of Jesus, there 
is no record, no hint among the sages, seers and saints of his or 
any other age of any personality so rich as he in all that has won 
men’s hearts. None the less, he did not stand quite alone; the 
story of the Gospels, set forth as it is on a relatively small canvas, 
its simplicity and directness, the ability of the writers to present 
their narratives and to interpret what Jesus meant for them — all 
this points to men, also uniquely gifted, and able to paint so 
vitalizing a picture because they stood so near to the mind of their 
Master. There was, in truth, a certain qualitative difference be- 
tween Jesus and his first interpreters, on the one hand, and, on the 
other the various reformers and reforming or revolutionary move- 
ments of his age — see notably John the Baptist (Matt. xi. 11). 
A certain organic unity distinguishes the personality of Jesus as 
described in the Gospels, and this gave Christianity, Lorn the first, 
a decisive individuality despite the striking points of contact 
between it, its background and other religions. 

JESUS AS THE LAST OF THE PROPHETS 

Some centuries earlier the religion of Israel had reached its 
high-water mark in the “Second Isaiah” (Is. xl. sqq.), and more 
especially in the idea of the “Servant of the Lord.” To Christians 
it has always seemed natural to pass from the great figures of that 
earlier age (Jeremiah and the writers and actors in the Second 
Isaiah), to Jesus of Nazareth, and this earlier age, like that of 
Jesus, cannot be isolated from the more or les^ contemporary 
events in religion elsewhere. (See Hebrew Religion, sec. 9 end, 
14 end.) Similarly, the rise of the first great prophets, Amos and 
Hosea (8th century b.c ), the “Mosaic” age (that of the “Amarna” 
period) and the age of Abraham (c. 1st Babylonian dynasty and 
1 2th Egyptian dynasty) are part of far-reaching changes in his- 
tory, religion and civilization. Indeed, with Eduard Meyer (Gesch. 
des Altertums , i. 1, secs. 592 sqq.) and George Foote Moore 
(Hist. 0} Religions, i. p. 8 sqq.), we may see earlier examples, 
c. 5000, and again c. 3000 (more recently confirmed by the dis- 
coveries at Ur) of a simultaneity which the latter has compared 
to geological epochs. Whatever be the true explanation of these 
striking facts, here are clearly-marked stages in man’s increasing 
knowledge of himself and of the universe. There is a continuity 
to the rise of Christianity; a progressive development runs through 
the Old Testament (as interpreted by modern biblical criticism) ; 
it passes to the New and subsequently bases itself upon the Bible. 
This line of development stands in contrast to the religious his- 
tory of lands and peoples which fall outside it; although the 
comparative study of religions finds a real relationship among the 
ideas and beliefs of all peoples, even the most rudimentary. But 
the development is no mechanical one. At certain periods the 
clash of conflicting ideas can be very clearly discerned, so that 
the progressive advance is evidently due to the victory of those 
tendencies and ideas which, for whatever reason, were most vital 
and pregnant. 

Viewed in the light of the history of Palestine, Jesus is the 
last of the Hebrew prophets. (See Hebrew Religion, sec ar.) 
The inability of Judaism to accept him must, therefore, be con- 
trasted with the remarkable reorganization of the religion of 
Israel through the prophets, at an age % (before and in 6th cen. b.c.) 
when the old empires of Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, lost or 
were losing their old creative power. It is also important to 
observe that the line of development is not narrowly Hebrew, or 
even Semitic. The influence of non-Semitic peoples upon Palestine 
can be traced or suspected from ancient times to the rise of 
Christianity; and this religion was not so distinctively oriental in 
the way that Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam have been. Even 
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Islam has been indebted in its progress to Greeks and to 
Persians in the I^ast ( cf . articles Avicenna, Farabi, Kindi), and 
to intercourse with Spaniards in the West. The spirituality and 
the fertility of thought in the great non-Christian religions deserve 
a much more appreciative study than they have often received, 
but the differences in the rate and the nature of development 
among all the world’s religions are not without significance. At 
all* events, Christianity, utilizing Greek and Latin thought as it 
grew, has found itself obliged to face problems other and more 
intricate than those of Oriental peoples. Judaism, too, though 
sharing the Old Testament with Christianity, and making impor- 
tant contributions to Western thought in and after the middle 
ages, has not been compelled to work out those questions, which, 
arising out of the whole Bible, have directly or indirectly spurred 
on and directed Western research. Christianity arose in a world 
which, in a sense, was being prepared for it. If the East had been 
Hellenized, the West was being orientalized. But it had to re- 
charge, reshape, and revitalize current ideas and beliefs; and if 
it has progressed it is because it made an exceptionally heavy 
demand upon the intellectual no less than upon the moral and 
spiritual life of its adherents, and had to overcome powerful and 
well-equipped rival or hostile tendencies. 

Everywhere men had been able to find in the universe, or within 
themselves — and in Indian thought the two are ultimately one — 
that which answered their needs and called forth their best. 
Osiris and Marduk were effective gods in Egypt and Babylonia; 
and in Krishna, it has been said, every Indian ideal, instinct and 
conviction found sanction and embodiment. Even among rudi- 
mentary religions the totems, ancestral deities and friendly spirits 
can be the mainstay of the social life. Throughout there are to 
be found fundamental resemblances. But the differences are no 
less fundamental, owing to the way in which the primary beliefs 
and ideas* are shaped. There are typical needs and universal 
difficulties, but the closer the parallels the more significant do 
differences becortte — of this a careful comparison of treatment 
of the person of founders of religions affords many interesting 
examples. It was during the middle of the ist millenium b c. that 
there arose religions addressing themselves to individuals; but 
Christianity differs from Zoroastrianism and Buddhism, and also 
from the religion of Mohammed, by its organic connection with 
its Jewish environment. It carried on and “fulfilled” the great 
essential ideas of the parent religion. Israel had been conscious of 
a peculiarly intimate personal relationship^ with its God. The 
majesty and might of the Deity meant both the insignificance of 
the individual, but also the glory and the mission of one who had 
such a God as his own. Great ideas were hammered out and 
tested through centuries of hard and strenuous history, and from 
the first Christianity felt that the religion of Israel had now 
reached its culminating point, and that the Israel of old was 
replaced by the Christian- body, the body of Christ. 

The efforts to preserve unchanged the teaching of a Founder 
or to develop its essential character can be followed in the history 
of religions. The rapid growth of legends and miracles, and the 
necessity for forming a “canonical” history can be seen most 
recently in the rise of Babiism ( q.v .). Moreover, the extraordi- 
nary development of Buddhism from an ethical brotherhood to an 
elaborate religion is “a radical transformation . . . comparable 
to that which out of the religion of Jesus made Catholic Christian- 
ity” (G. F. Moore). It, illustrates the effort to adapt a new re- 
ligion to the most diverse needs. In this process the transition 
from the male Avalokiteshvara to Kwan-yin (Kwan-non) the 
“goddess of mercy,” of the Far East, reflects the demand for 
Divine female attributes, even as in the Near East, the great 
mother-goddesses continued to survive in the Virgin Mother. To 
satisfy popular needs a religion has often moved away from the 
plain life and teaching of its Founder; and whereas Jesus himself 
repudiated the suggestion that he should prove his greatness by 
working marvels (cf. Mark viii. n seq., also the Temptation), 
popular religion, by demanding tangible and physical proofs of 
his uniqueness ( e.g ., the Virgin birth), diverted attention from 
that which really made him unique. But already, earlier, in 
Israel, the prohibition to put God to the test (Deut. vi. 16) had to 
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contend with popular stories of the proofs and signs of Yahweh’s 
might, or of his readiness or ability to fulfil his word. (Cf. Abra- 
ham, Gen. xv. 8; Moses, Ex. iii. seq.; Gideon, Judges vi.; Heze- 
kiah, 2 Ki. xviii.) 

Religions tend to undergo some weakening of their earlier 
spiritual value. (Cf. Christ as a wonder-worker, or as merely an 
ethical teacher, or a social reformer.) But from time to time 
there are demands for a return to what is felt to be fundamental 
and essential, and the “return” can be an “advance” with an 
enrichment of spiritual meaning. The fourth Gospel is a striking 
example of the way in which, a reinterpretation, after the lapse 
of some decades, has been felt to be so true that the four Gospels 
have seemed to be a single unit even as the whole book of Isaiah. 
The whole Old Testament and the whole Bible have been felt by 
many to be single organic units, and not the highly composite 
works that they are. On the other hand, the return to the past 
illustrated in the antiquarianism of Babylonia and of Egypt, and 
later of the Sassanian revival as unsuccessful and proves that an 
old system must be adjusted to later conditions if it is to endure. 

THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF RELIGION 

Just as the common assumption that religion, in general, sprang 
from some single element (e.g., fear, ghosts, sex, or magic), is 
disproved by the fact that early religion is essentially a practical, 
social, religious system, so the higher religions, in turn, are not 
based upon the utterances and acts of a single Founder, but are 
organic systematic bodies of ideas. With these the test of truth 
is not only the ordinary social effectiveness of the religion, but 
the value of the theological and philosophical developments which 
sooner or later are required among peoples at a higher stage of 
mental growth. The distinction which students of religion are 
obliged to draw between magic and religion reflects the fact that 
religious beliefs and practices are found to differ markedly in 
their social, ethical or logical value. But while any harmful social 
or ethical consequences (e.g., human sacrifice) sooner or later do 
not fail to arouse the reformer, questions of intellectual value 
and the conflict between religious ideas and ordinary contempo- 
rary knowledge arc much more obscure. 

Religion typically implies certain ideas of the nature of man 
and the universe which are commonly of the utmost importance 
for man’s knowledge of the world in which he lives. Both the 
pre-existence of Christ and his profound “cosmic” significance 
(cf. Rom. viii. 19 sqq., Col. i.) are not without parallels as far 
back as the Pharaohs of Egypt. Gods were often believed to be 
immanent in nature or in natural processes; or the universe was 
something living; it was a man, as man in some sense partook of 
Jhe essence of the universe. If the moralist would enjoin man 
to live in harmony with the order that rules in the universe, the 
mystic would feel his oneness with it, or the devotee might seek 
union with its God. The attempt to frame a “rational” description 
of the universe may perhaps be traced back to the noteworthy 
conception of a universal cosmic “order” (rita) under the 
guardianship of the ethical god Varuna. (See Hebrew Religion, 
sec. 4.) Later there was a differentiation, and while Zoroastrianism 
develops the idea of ethical order, also under an ethical god 
(Ahura-Mazda), a naturalistic treatment arose in the West in 
Ionia. Indian thought, on the other hand, emphasized the essen- 
tial unreality of the world, and by a tremendous leap, identified 
the ultimate principle of the individual with that of the universe. 
Of course, men often enough were not, and are not, conscious of 
the real problems which religious experience brings. Religion 
might give a man all the knowledge of the universe that he 
wanted; it might also deprecate curiosity concerning God’s handi- 
work. If intense religious experience made the world seem tran- 
sitory and unreal, the decisive conviction of its reality subordi- 
nated all deeper religious enquiry to the current knowledge. 
When Christianity arose there was abundant speculation of a 
theological, philosophical, and pseudo-scientific character, and had 
the idea of Christ as an immanent cosmic principle been devel- 
oped, there would have been, instead of a theology virtually a 
theory of the universe. (Cf. Manichaeism.) 

Characteristic of the age were the catastrophic anticipations 
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and forebodings. A changed world was demanded, or was believed 
to be imminent. Overwhelming spiritual experiences imply or 
require a sphere other than that of earthly life. Religion demands 
a sphere of its own, or it makes one. Renunciation and seclusion 
from the world of active life were no novelty — Buddhism and 
Taoism had their monks; but religion is also dominating and 
imperialist, and the Old Testament illustrates the extremes of 
submission, passivity, and self-centredness, and the zeal of a 
religion proud of its strength and its efficiency and of its sig- 
nificance for the world at large. Christianity, like Judaism, ac- 
cepted the world. God moulded history for Israel; “righteousness” 
and “salvation” had material implications even as “sin” meant 
misfortune and unhappy conditions, the fruit of men’s wrong- 
doing. Christianity, like Judaism, was for active practical use; 
and the Jesus of the Gospels, the reverse of an ecstatic or unstable 
character even gives point to his teaching by utilizing examples 
of successful capacity (the parable of the Talents and of lack of 
preparation for war [Luke xiv. 31]). Neither the life after death 
( cf . the “psychic” body of 1 Cor. xv. 44), nor the conditions 
after an anticipated cataclysm could be regarded as entirely other 
than what earthly experience could suggest, even as the earlier 
Messianic expectations (in Is. xi. 4-6) are not of a sinless age, 
but of an age of absolute justice and peace. 

Jesus follows in the line of Jeremiah’s New Covenant and the 
Book of Deuteronomy in his appeal to the individual, whose 
worth he so wonderfully magnifies. In Jesus himself, his followers 
saw supreme “Divine Personality, and Perfect Man”; he was the 
ideal “Son of Man,” and this co-existence of the perfectly divine 
and perfectly human lies at the centre of the new religion and of 
later theological development of the doctrine of the person of 
Jesus Christ. From the individual Jesus required complete faith 
and trust in God and the highest social ideals. The most spiritual 
type of life was that manifested in the simplest and humblest 
duties, and while the truest religion was to show itself in human 
activity, the individual who was true to humanity’s highest ideals 
was in fact fulfilling the Law of Christ. 

Now, the meaning of the example and teaching of Jesus, for 
the real nature of man and his environment was much more 
than a religious or a theological problem. Nor could philosophy 
solve it. Philosophy has always been a late comer in the history 
of human development. It follows upon the anthropomorphic 
and mythological explanation of things. It betokens an intro- 
spective and detached mind and a knowledge of the inner life for 
which Indian and Iranian religions afforded the earliest examples. 
But the Indo-Iranian peoples, like the Semites, had relatively 
little positive knowledge, and the Greeks, on the other hand, with 
all their acuteness and skill, had little real religious instinct. In 
this respect the more practical West and the more mystical East 
have always diverged. Philosophy wavered between an explana- 
tion of religious (spiritual, mystical) experience and a reasonable 
account of man and of the universe wherein he lived; and whereas 
there has grown up in the Western world an antithesis between 
“religion” and “science,” the true antithesis is the more complex 
one, (1) between different qualities of religion (in their social 
and other value), and (2) between religious and related experience 
(the “numinous”) and all that comes through the senses and may 
be called “non-religious.” . 

The ideal of Christianity has been fullness of life. In being 
true to self, man has found the self to which to be true, and the 
supreme self-consciousness which distinguishes the religion of 
Israel finds its climax in renunciation as a step towards the fullest 
life. Men have to learn the one thing needful, and with the 
refusal of the rich man whom Jesus loved (Mark x. 21) contrast 
his own recognition of what was required of himself. The great 
refusals mean decay and death. In common with the prophets 
of Israel Jesus combines compassion and consolation, warning and 
grief for warning unheeded. From Amos and Hosea, onwards, 
there is a Divine Law as well as a Divine Love; and neither 
individuals nor nations can offend with impunity. Israel, the first- 
born of Yahweh, suffers when she offends against the Divine Law, 
but Jesus the “only begotten” goes to his death fulfilling his 
destiny ( cf . Mark viii., 31-33) and “fulfils” what the Israelite 


“servant of the Lord” had begun (Is. liii.)/ The whole process, as 
unfolded in the history of religion, has a mo^e than religious 
significance, for the great religious ideas concern the very nature 
of the universe. There is an increasing consciousness of what the 
universe demands of men ( cf . earlier, Micah vi. 8) ; and the vicis- 
situdes of Christianity and other religions have been so shaped 
by spiritual needs, and by moral needs, and by mental or intel- 
lectual needs that religion itself represents something from which 
ethical and intellectual demands cannot be isolated. When the 
Founder of Christianity set up the ideal of a normal life wherein 
the religious and non-religious sides should be in harmonious rela- 
tion, it followed that all that religion represents must be a normal 
and a natural part of man, and the “philosophy” — if that term 
be retained — which grows most naturally out of the personality 
of the Founder, must make explicit the ideal harmonious inter- 
relation of spiritual, ethical and intellectual aspects of life and 
thought. 

The old ego-centric conceptions of the universe, which modern 
knowledge of space and time has put in the background, find 
their explanation in man’s consciousness of his essential unity 
with the universe or of his relation with its God. But the im- 
mense accumulation of facts concerning the universe as revealed 
to man by his senses is confronted by a no less impressive mass 
of data of religion and of religious and all related experience. 
The history of civilization proves that the religious and non- 
religious types of experience can never be lastingly severed, and 
the modern study of man’s mental processes and world of thought 
is preparing the way for a better knowledge of the part played 
by religion, in particular by Christianity, in enabling man to 
understand his total environment. 

Christianity, centring upon an ideally perfect Personality, has 
to shape men towards an increasingly fuller consciousness of the 
ultimate truths of God, man and the universe. Its career and the 
stages leading up to it can be placed, as has been ,seen, upon the 
background of history and religion But whilt* the line of de- 
velopment can be clearly traced back, its future course cannot be 
easily foreshadowed. Christianity is based upon a single book, 
or rather a collection of books (see Bible) covering the cen- 
turies during which there were the profoundest developments 
of which we know, and upon which the Bible is the only direct 
source of knowledge. Entirely characteristic is the utterly un- 
compromising recognition that God is no respecter of persons or 
peoples, but that the Divine purpose in all its workings is not 
arbitrary. Certain awe-inspiring ideas of God and man were 
realized, and have proved capable of continuous reinterpretation; 
but the real significance of the great religious truths has yet to be 
restated in the light of modern knowledge. (S. A. C.) 

JET, a substance which seems to be a peculiar kind of lignite 
or anthracite; often cut and polished for ornaments. (Fr. jais, 
Ger. Gagat.) The word “jet” probably comes, through OFr. 
jaiet, (from the classical gagates, a word which was derived, ac- 
cording to Pliny, from Gagas, in Lycia, where jet, or a similar 
substance, was originally found). Jet was used in Britain in pre- 
historic times; many round barrows of the bronze age have yielded 
jet beads, buttons, rings, armlets and other ornaments. The abun- 
dance of jet in Britain is alluded to by Gaius Iulius Solinus (fl. 
3rd century) and jet ornaments are found with Roman relics 
in Britain. Probably the supply was obtained from the coast of 
Yorkshire, especially near Whitby, where* nodules of jet were for- 
merly picked up on the shore. Caedmon refers to this jet, and at 
a later date it was used for rosary beads by the monks of Whitby 
Abbey. 

The Whitby jet occurs in irregular masses, often of lenticular 
shape, embedded in hard shales known as jet-rock and belonging 
to that division of the Upper Lia£ which is termed the zone of 
Ammonites serpentinus. Microscopic examination of jet occa- 
sionally reveals the structure of coniferous wood, which A. C. 
Seward has shown to be araucarian. Probably masses of wood 
were brought down by a river, and drifted out to sea, where they 
sank and were buried in a deposit of fine mud which eventually 
hardened into shale. Under pressure, perhaps assisted by heat, and 
with exclusion of air, the wood suffered a peculiar kind of decom- 
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position, probably modified by the presence of salt water, as sug- 
gested by Percy E. Spielmann. Scales of fish and other fossils 
of the jet-rock are frequently impregnated with bituminous prod- 
ucts, which may replace the original tissues. Drops of liquid 
bitumen occur in the cavities of some fossils, whilst inflammable 
gas is not uncommon in the jet-workings, and petroleum may be 
detected by its smell. Iron pyrites is often associated with the jet. 

Formerly sufficient jet was found in loose pieces on the shore, 
set free by the disintegration of the cliffs, or washed up from a 
submarine source. When this supply became insufficient, the rock 
was attacked by the jet-workers; ultimately the workings took the 
form of true mines, levels being driven into the shales not only 
at their outcrop in the cliffs but in some of the inland dales of the 
Yorkshire moorlands, such as Eskdale. The best jet has a uniform 
black colour, and is hard, compact and homogeneous in texture, 
breaking with a conchoidal fracture. It must be tough enough to 
be readily carved or turned on the lathe, and sufficiently compact 
in texture to receive a high polish. The final polish was formerly 
given by means of rouge, which produces a beautiful velvety sur- 
face, but rotten-^tone and lampblack are often employed instead. 
The softer kinds, not capable of being freely worked, are known as 
bastard jet. A soft jet is obtained from the estuarine series of the 
Lower Oolites of Yorkshire. 

See P. E. Spielmann, “On the Origin of Jet/’ Chemical News 
(Dec. 14, 1906) ; C. Fox-Strangways, “The Jurassic Rocks of Britain, 
vol. i., Yorkshire,” Mem. Geol. Stirv. (1892); J. A. Bower, “Whitby 
Jet and its Manufacture,” Journ. Soc. Arts (1874, vol. xxii. p. 80). 

JETHRO, the priest of Midian, in the Bible, whose daugh- 
ter Zipporah became the wife of Moses. He was a priest of 
Yahweh, and resided at the sacred mountain where the deity com- 
missioned Moses to deliver the Israelites from Egypt. Subse- 
quently Jethro came to Moses (probably at Kadesh), a great 
sacrificial feast was held, and the priest instructed Moses in legis- 
lative procedure. Jethro was invited to accompany the people 
into the promised land, and later, we find his clan settling in the 
south of Judah (Judg. i. 16); see Kenites. 

JETSAM: see Flotsam, Jetsam and Ligan. 

JETTY. The term jetty, derived from Fr. jetee, and there- 
fore signifying something “thrown out,” is applied to a variety of 
structures connected with river, dock and maritime works. Their 
forms and construction are as varied as their uses and the word 
jetty is, moreover, often applied to structures which are better 
described as breakwaters or piers. They are sometimes high open- 
work structures of timber, reinforced concrete, or steel and iron, 
braced together; sometimes they are low solid projections of 
rubble stone, concrete or masonry, and occasionally only differ 
from* breakwaters in their object. The most common uses to 
which the term jetty should be applied are : — ( 1 ) The regulation 
of river channels where jetties are projected from the banks 
towards deep water. (2) Structures in continuation of river chan- 
nels at their outlets into deep water, and at the entrances to 
harbours of lagoon type. (3) Projections from the sides of docks, 
or in tidal basins, harbours and rivers, alongside which ships may 
lie for discharging and taking in cargo. These are sometimes 
described as piers, particularly when of solid construction, and are 
commonly so called in North American ports. (4) Structures out- 
side the entrances to docks forming (he sides of and protecting a 


convenient approach channel, and (5) An outwork of timber or 
reinforced concrete piles framed together and protecting a pier, 
including bridge piers in navigable waters. 

Jetties for Regulating Rivers. — Jetties intended to act as 
groynes are often extended at intervals from one or both banks 
of a river to contract a wide channel and, by concentration of 
the current, to produce a deepening of the central channel. Simi- 
larly jetties are sometimes projected from the concave bank of 
a river to check the erosion on that side. They are variously 
termed spurs, spur dikes or jetties, cross dikes and groynes, and 
are formed of timber or of mounds of rubble stone, or of com- 
binations of these materials. Fascines and mattress work weighted 
and covered by rubble are also frequently employed. This sys- 
tem of river regulation occasions a greater scour abreast the 
ends of the groynes than in the intervening channels and con- 
sequently sometimes produces an irregular depth. Longitudinal 
training works are therefore preferred for the regulation of many 
rivers. The jetty system does, however, possess the advantage that 
the length of the groynes may be easily reduced or increased as 
experience of their effect on the channel shows to be advisable. 
Spur dikes have been employed in recent years in this way at 
the south-west pass of the Mississippi outlet. (See River En- 
gineering.) 

Jetties at Harbour Entrances. — Parallel or nearly parallel 
jetties are frequently constructed at the entrances to ports on 
sandy coasts, particularly those formed at the mouths of rivers 
and at the outlets of lagoons and land-locked bays obstructed by 
bars. (See Harbours.) The older jetties at such ports as Calais, 
Dunkirk and Ostend were usually formed of clay or rubble heart- 
ing covered on the top by fascine-work and stone pitching and 
held together by timber piles and bracing. The timber-work was 
carried high enough to form a platform above the level of the 
highest tides. The newer jetties at Dunkirk were founded on the 
sandy beach by sinking caissons by the aid of compressed air to 
a depth of 23ft. below low water spring-tides. A solid masonry 
structure was raised above the concrete foundations to about 
half-tide level and above that again an open timber-work super- 
structure was carried up to well above high water. Compressed- 
air sinking has been employed in forming the foundations of 
entrance jetties at other French ports as, for instance, at Boulogne, 
where a new jetty 1740ft. long on the north side of the channel to 
the inner harbour was built between 1913-27. The channel depth 
is about 17ft. at low-water, but the jetty is designed for a future 
depth of at least 20ft. at low-water spring tides. In this case the 
open superstructure of the jetty above the solid masonry work 
is of reinforced concrete. 

The jetties at the entrances to the Venetian lagoon at Lido and 
Malamocco (see Harbours) are of rubble stone surmounted by 
a small masonry superstructure brought up above water level. 
Those at the Charleston (S.C.) harbour entrance were originally 
built of fascine mattresses weighted with stone, but are now 
formed entirely of rubble. The converging jetties carried out 
from each shore of Dublin bay for deepening the approach to the 
river Liffey and Dublin harbour are also of rubble. 

Jetties at the Outlets of Tideless Rivers.— Jetties have 
been constructed at the outlets of many rivers flowing into tide- 
less (or nearly tideless) seas as at Swinemtinde, on the Baltic, 
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and Tampico in the gulf of Mexico, with the objects of prolong- 
ing the scour of the river and protecting the channel from being 
shoaled by littoral drift. The most interesting application of 
parallel jetties is in connection with the mouths of deltaic rivers 
flowing into tideless seas. In such cases the construction of 
jetties, by a virtual prolongation of the river banks, extends the 
scour of the river out to the bar. Jetties prolonging the Sulina 
branch of the Danube into the Black sea, and the south and 
south-west passes of the Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico 
(fig. i) have concentrated the discharge of these rivers so as to 
scour the bars obstructing the access to them and have effected 
considerable increase in depth in the navigable channels The 
sediment-bearing waters are moreover carried by this concentra- 
tion of discharge sufficiently far out to come under the influence 
of littoral currents, which by conveying away some of the sedi- 
ment, postpone the eventual formation of a fresh bar further 
out. It is, however, very seldom that jetties alone suffice to secure 
the maintenance of a sufficient depth of water for modern re- 
quirements, and recourse has been had to intensive suction dredg- 
ing both at Sulina and the Mississippi passes. ( See River En- 
gineering.) 

Jetties at the Mouths of Tidal Rivers. — Rivers whose dis- 
charge is generally feeble and which debouch on an exposed 
coast subject to littoral drift are liable to have their outlets 
blocked during severe storms. This is specially the case when the 
river is narrow near its mouth and the tidal range is small. Sea 
action piles up sand and shingle to the obstruction of the outlet 
and the river is thus forced to seek another exit at a weak spot 
of the beach which, along a low coast, may be some distance off. 
The new outlet in its turn may be blocked up, so that the river 
from time to time shifts the position of its mouth. This incon- 
venient cycle of changes may be stopped by fixing the outlet of 
the river at a suitable site, by carrying a jetty on each side of 
this outlet across the beach, thereby concentrating its discharge 
in a definite channel and protecting the mouth from being blocked 
up by littoral drift. This system was long ago applied to the 
shifting outlet of the river Yare to the south of Yarmouth. Later 
it was successfully employed for fixing the wandering mouth of 
the Adur near Shoreham, and of the Adour flowing into the bay 
of Biscay below Bayonne. Timber-piled jetties filled with rubble 
stone have often been employed in such cases. 

When the new channel was cut across the Hook of Holland to 
provide a straighter and deeper outlet channel for the river Maas, 
forming the approach channel to Rotterdam, jetties formed of 
fascine mattresses weighted with stone were carried across the 
foreshore on either side of the cut to protect the channel from 
littoral drift and confine the discharge of the river. ( See Har- 
bours and River Engineering.) 

Jetties in Docks, Rivers, etc.— Openwork Umbel or rein- 
forced concrete jetties are often constructed in docks ( q.v .) with 
sloping sides, being carried across the slope so that vessels may 
lie alongside them in deep water. Similar structures are also 
employed in open basins, harbours and rivers as well as in docks 
for supporting coal-loading tips and hoists, and for berthing ves- 
sels carrying oil in bulk. Continuous quayage is not essential in 
these cases and for oil berths nothing more is required than ade- 
quate dolphin and fendering structures (against which vessels 
may lie) and comparatively light structures connecting with the 
shore for carrying the necessary pipes, etc., for loading and dis- 
charging the oil. ( See plans of Colombo and other harbours in 
Harbours.) Examples of reinforced concrete jetties carrying 
coal hoists will be found among the illustrations in the article 
Docks. Long and wide structures projected from the sides of 
docks and basins, designed for berthing vessels on either side, are 
virtually continuous wharves or quays and are more properly 
called piers. A convenient distinction is to restrict the term 
jetty, as applied to berthing, to those structures intended for 
berthing ships across their ends or in front of a T-shaped head 
and to openwork island structures only connected with the shore 
by bridges or approach viaducts. Long openwork structures 
thrown out into a river and curving round so as to provide ship- 
ping berths more or less parallel with the river bank, such as the 
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Tilbury river jetty and the coal-staiths at,Dunst6h 'on the Tyne 
and at Blyth, are correctly termed jetties. Jetties of open steel 
and iron construction are also used, both for cargo and passenger 
traffic, particularly in tropical ports (see Docks). 

Jetties at Dock Entrances. — Jetties of pilework and occa- 
sionally of solid character are constructed outside the entrances 
to docks on each side of the channel from the river or sea ap- 
proach so as to form a funnel-shaped passage leading to the lock 
entrance. These jetties serve to guide vessels entering or leaving 
the docks, to protect them from the effect of tidal or river cur- 
rents and, in some cases, as convenient lay-bys where a vessel 
may, if necessary, tie up when waiting for the gates to be opened. 
The entrance jetties at Avonmouth are solid constructions, found- 
ed on concrete monoliths, with timber face work; those at the 
King George V. dock, London, and at Immingham arc of open 
timber work. Timber-piled jetties filled in with rubble stone are 
also employed, as at Swansea. In this instance they serve as 
minor breakwaters sheltering the entrance to the river and docks 
and prevent, to some extent, sand from entering the dredged 
channel. 

Jetties Alongside Piers, etc. — Timber and y in recent times, 
reinforced concrete jetties are frequently employed as adjuncts 
to breakwater and pier structures, serving as landing places and 
for other purposes, as for instance oil-bunkering li and watering. 
The word jetty is also used to describe a timber fendering struc- 
ture or outwork constructed in connection with swing and other 
bridges in navigable waters to protect the bridge piers from 
damage by vessels passing through the navigation openings. 

(N. G. G.) 

JEVER, a town of Germany, in the republic of Oldenburg, 
13 m. by rail N W. of Wilhelmshaven, and connected with the 
North sea by a navigable canal. Pop. (1925) 6,042 The castle of 
Jever was built by Prince Edo Wiemken (d. 1410), the ruler of 
Jeverland, a populous district which in 1575 came under the rule 
of the dukes of Oldenburg. In 1603 it passed, to c the house of 
Anhalt and was later the property of the empress Catherine II. of 
Russia, a member of this family. In 1814 it came again into the 
possession of Oldenburg. The chief industries are spinning, dairy- 
ing, brewing and milling; there is also a trade in cattle. 

JEVONS, WILLIAM STANLEY (1835-1882), English 
economist and logician, was born at Liverpool on Sept. 1, 1835. 
His father, Thomas Jevons, a man of strong scientific tastes and 
a writer on legal and economic subjects, was an iron merchant. 
His mother was the daughter of William Roscoe. He was educated 
at University college school and University college, London. In 
1853 he was appointed assayer to the new mint in Australia. He 
left England for Sydney in June 1854, and remained there for 
five years. In the autumn of 1859 he returned to University col- 
lege, London, proceeding in due course to the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees of the University of London. Although he now gave his 
principal attention to the moral sciences, his interest in natural 
science continued throughout his life, and his intimate knowledge 
of the physical sciences contributed to the success of his chief 
logical work, The Principles of Science. In 1866 he was elected 
professor of logic and mental and moral philosophy and Cobden 
professor of political economy in Owens college. Next year he 
married Harriet Ann Taylor, whose father had been the founder 
and proprietor of the Manchester Guardian. Jevons, who suf- 
fered from ill health, found the delivery of lectures covering so 
wide a range of subjects burdensome, arid in 1876 he was glad 
to exchange the Owens professorship for the professorship of 
political economy in University college, London. He found 
his professorial duties irksome, and in 1880 he resigned. On Aug. 
13, 1882, he was drowned whilst bathing near Hastings. 

Jevons arrived quite early in his career at the doctrines that 
constituted his most characteristic and original contributions to 
economics and logic. The theory of utility, which became the 
keynote of his general theory of political economy, was practi- 
cally formulated in a letter written in i860; and the germ of his t 
logical principles of the substitution of similars may be found in 
the view which he propounded in another letter written in 1861, 
that “philosophy would be found to consist solely in pointing 
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out th<? likeness ef things.” The theory of utility above referred 
to, namely, that the degree of utility of a commodity is some 
continuous* mathematical function of the quantity of the com- 
modity available, together with the implied doctrine that eco- 
nomics is essentially a mathematical science, took more definite 
form in a paper on “A General Mathematical Theory of Political 
Economy,” written for the British Association in 1862. This 
paper does not appear to have attracted much attention either in 
j 862 or on its publication four years later in the Journal of the 
Statistical Society ; tfnd it was not till 1871, when the Theory of 
Political Economy appeared, that Jevons set forth his doctrines 
in a fully developed form. After the publication of this work 
Jevons became acquainted with the applications of mathematics 
to political economy made by earlier writers, notably A. A. Cour- 
not and H. H. Gossen. The theory of utility was about 1870 being 
independently developed on somewhat similar lines by Carl Men- 
ger in Austria and M. E. L. Walras in Switzerland. As regards the 
discovery of the connection between value in exchange and final 
(or marginal) utility, the priority belongs to Gossen, but this 
in no way detracts from the great importance of the service which 
Jevons rendered to English economics by his fresh discovery of 
the principle. In his reaction from the prevailing view he some- 
times expressed himself without due qualification: the declaration, 
for instance, made at the commencement of the Theory of Politi- 
cal Economy , that “value depends entirely upon utility,” lent 
itself to misinterpretation. 

It was not, however, as a theorist dealing with the fundamental 
data of economic science, but as a brilliant writer on practical 
economic questions, that Jevons first received general recogni- 
tion. A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold (1863) and The Coal 
Question (1865) placed him in the front rank as a writer on ap- 
plied economics and statistics; and he would be remembered as 
one of the leading economists of the 19th century even had his 
Theory oj Political Economy never been written. Amongst his 
economic wtrks may be mentioned Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange (1875), a Primer on Political Economy (1878), The 
State in Relation to Labour (1882), and two posthumous works, 
Methods of Social Reform and Investigations in Currency and 
Finance . The last-named volume contains Jevons’s speculations 
on the connection between commercial crises and sun-spots. He 
was engaged at the time of his death upon the preparation of a 
large treatise on economics; this fragment was published in 1905 
under the title of The Principles of Economics: a Fragment of a 
Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of Society , and other 
Papers. 

Jevons’s work in logic went on pari passu with his work in 
political economy. In 1864 he published a small volume, entitled 
Pure Logic ; or , the Logic of Quality apart from Quantity, which 
was based on Boole’s system of logic, but freed from what he con- 
sidered the false mathematical dress of that system. In the years 
immediately following he constructed a logical machine, exhibited 
before the Royal Society in 1870, by means of which the con- 
clusion derivable from any given set of premisses could be me- 
chanically obtained. In 1866 what he regarded as the great and 
universal principle of all reasoning dawned upon him; and in 
1869 he published a sketch of this fundamental doctrine under the 
title of The Substitution of Similars. He expressed the principle 
in its simplest form as follows: “Whatever is true of a thing is 
true of its like,” ai^d he worked out in detail its various applica- 
tions. In the following year appeared the Elementary Lessons on 
Logic. In the meantime he was engaged upon a much more im- 
portant logical treatise, which appeared in 1874 under the title 
of The Principles of Science. In this work Jevons embodied the 
substance of his earlier works on pure logic and the substitution 
of similars; he also enunciated and developed the view that induc- 
tion is simply inverse deduction; he treated in a luminous manner 
the general theory of probability, and the relation between proba- 
bility and induction; and his knowledge of the various natural 
sciences enabled him throughout to relieve the abstract character 
of logical doctrine by concrete scientific illustrations. Jevons’s 
general theory of induction was a revival of the theory laid down 
by Whewell and criticized by Mill; but it was put in a new form, 
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and was free from some of the non-essential adjuncts which ren- 
dered Whewell’s exposition open to attack. The work as a whole 
was one of the most notable contributions to logical doctrine that 
appeared in Great Britain in the 19th century. His Studies in 
Deductive Logic, consisting mainly of exercises and problems for 
the use of students, was published in 1880. Jevons’s strength lay 
in his power as an original thinker; and he will be remembered 
by his constructive work as logician, economist and statistician. 

See Letters and Journal of W. Stanley Jevons, edit, by his wife 
(1886). This work contains a bibliography of Jevons’s writings. Sec 
also Logic: History. 

JEW, THE WANDERING, a legendary Jew (see Jews) 
doomed to wander till the second coming of Christ because he 
taunted Jesus as He passed bearing the cross, saying, “Go Quicker.” 
Jesus replied, “I go, but thou shalt wait till I return.” This 
legend first appeared in a pamphlet alleged to have been printed 
at Leyden in 1602. This pamphlet relates that Paulus von Eizen 
(d. 1598), bishop of Schleswig, had met at Hamburg in 1542 a 
Jew named Ahasuerus, who declared he was “eternal” and was 
the same who had been thus punished by Jesus. The pamphlet 
is supposed to have been written by Chrysostomus Dudulaeus of 
Westphalia and printed by one Christoff Crutzer, but as no such 
author or printer is known — the latter name indeed refers directly 
to the legend — it has been conjectured that the whole story is a 
Protestant myth. 

The story met with ready acceptance. Eight editions of the 
pamphlet appeared in 1602, and the 40th edition before 1700. 
It was translated into Dutch and Flemish with immense success. 
The first French edition appeared in 1609, and the story was 
known in England before 1625, when a parody was produced. Den- 
mark and Sweden followed suit, and the expression “eternal Jew” 
passed into Czech. Thus the story in its usual form spread 
wherever there was a tincture of Protestantism. In southern 
Europe little is heard of it in this version, though Rudolph 
Botoreus, parliamentary advocate of Paris (Comm, histor., 1604), 
speaks contemptuously of the popular belief in the Wandering 
Jew in Germany, Spain and Italy. 

The popularity of the pamphlet soon led to reports of the 
appearance of this mysterious being almost everywhere. Besides 
the original meeting of the bishop and Ahasuerus, the Wandering 
Jew was stated to have appeared at Prague (1602), at Liibeck 
(1603), in Bavaria (1604), Brussels (1640), Paris (1644, by the 
“Turkish Spy”), Stamford (1658), and Astrakhan (1672). In 
the next century he was seen at Munich (1721), Brussels (1774), 
Newcastle (1790, see Brand, Pop. Antiquities, s v.), and in London 
between 1818 and 1830 (see Athenaeum, 1866, ii. 561). The 
latest report of his appearance was near Salt Lake City in 1868, 
when he is said to have made himself known to a Mormon named 
O’Grady. It is difficult to tell in any one of these cases how far 
the story is an entire fiction and how far an ingenious imposture. 

In most Teutonic languages the stress is laid on the perpetual 
character of the punishment and the man is known as the 
“eternal” Jew (Ger. ewige Jude). In Romance lands the usual 
form has reference to the wanderings (Fr. le Juif errant). The 
English form follows the Romance, possibly because derived from 
France. The actual name given to the mysterious Jew varies in 
the different versions: the original pamphlet calls him Ahasver, 
a name most inappropriately borrowed from the Book of Esther. 
In one of his appearances at Brussels his name is given as Isaac 
Laquedem — bad Hebrew for “Isaac of old” — and Dumas made 
use of this title. In the Turkish Spy he is called Paul Marrane, 
from the Marranos or secret Jews of Spain. In the few references 
to the legend in Spanish writings the Wandering Jew is called 
Juan Espera en Dios, which gives a more hopeful turn to the 
legend Eugene Sue calls him Ahasverus. 

Under other names, a story very similar to that of the pam- 
phlet of 1602 occurs nearly 400 years earlier on English soil. Ac- 
cording to Roger of Wendover in his Flores historiarum for 1228, 
an Armenian archbishop, then visiting England, was asked by the 
monks of St. Albans about Joseph of Arimathaea, who had spoken 
to Jesus and was said to be still alive. The archbishop claimed to 
have seen him in Armenia under the name of Carthaphilus, who 
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had confessed that he had taunted Jesus. This Carthaphilus had 
afterwards been baptized by the name of Joseph. Matthew Paris, 
in copying Wendover, reported that other Armenians had con- 
firmed the story on visiting St. Albans in 1252. A similar account 
is given in the chronicles of Philippe Mouskes (d. 1243). A 
variant was known to Guido Bonati, an astronomer quoted by 
Dante (Inferno, xx. 118), who calls his hero Butta Deus because 
he struck Jesus. Under this name he is said to have appeared at 
Mugello in 1413 and at Bologna in 1415. 

SOURCE OF THE LEGEND 

The source of all these reports is probably Matthew xvi. 28. 
These words indeed are quoted in the pamphlet of 1602. Again, 
a legend was based on John xxi. 20; while another legend (current 
in the 16th century) condemned Malchus, whose ear Peter cut 
off (John xvii. 10), to wander perpetually till the second coming 
for scoffing at Jesus. These legends and the utterance of Matt, 
xvi. 28 were “contaminated” with the legend of Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea and the Holy Grail, and took the form given in Wend- 
over and Matthew Paris. But there is nothing to show the spread 
of this story among the people before the pamphlet of 1602, and 
it is difficult to see how this Carthaphilus could have given rise 
to the legend of the Wandering Jew, since he is not a Jew nor 
does he wander. The author of 1602 was probably acquainted 
with the story as given by Matthew Paris, since he gives almost 
the same account. But he gives a new name to his hero and 
directly connects his fate with Matt. xvi. 28. 

The combination of eternal punishment with restless wandering 
has attracted the imagination of writers in almost all European 
tongues. The German Romantic poets have been especially at- 
tracted by the legend, which has been made the subject of poems 
by Schubart, Schreiber, W. Muller, Lenau, Chamisso, Schlegel, 
Mosen and Koehler. They were perhaps influenced by the example 
of Goethe, who in his Autobiography describes the plan of a poem 
he had designed on the Wandering Jew. More recently poems 
have been composed on the subject in German by Wilbrandt, 
Lienhard and others; in English by Robert Buchanan, and in 
Dutch by Heijermans. German novels also exist on the subject, 
by Franz Horn, Oeklers, Laun and Schucking, tragedies by Kline- 
mann, Haushofer and Zedlitz. Sigismund Heller wrote three 
cantos on the wanderings of Ahasuerus, while Hans Andersen 
made of him an “Angel of Doubt.” In France, E. Quinet pub- 
lished a prose epic on the subject in 1833, and Eugene Sue, in his 
best-known work, Le Juif errant (1844), associates the Jew with 
the legend of Herodias. In modem times the subject has been 
made still more popular by Gustave Dore’s designs (1856), con- 
taining some of his most striking and imaginative work. This 
probably suggested Grenier’s poem on the subject (1857). 

In England, besides the ballads in Percy’s Reliques, Godwin 
introduced the idea of an eternal witness of the course of civi- 
lization in his St. Leon (1799), and Shelley introduces Ahasuerus 
in Queen Mab. It is doubtful how far Swift derived his Struld- 
brugs from the notion of the Wandering Jew. George Croly’s 
SaJathiel (1828) gave a highly elaborate turn to the legend; this 
has been republished under the title Tarry Thou Till I Come. 

Bibliography.' — J. G. Th. Graesse, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden 
(1844) > F. Helbig, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden (1874) ; G. Paris, Le 
Juif errant (1881); M. D. Conway, The Wandering Jew (1881); S. 
Morpugo, V Ebreo errante in Italia (1891) ; L. Neubaur, Die Sage vom 
ewigen Juden (2nd ed., 1893). The recent literary handling of the 
subject has been dealt with by J. Prost, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden 
in der neueren deutschen Literatur (1905) ; T. Kappstein, Ahasver in 
der Weltpoesie (1905). (J. Ja.; E. E. K.) 

JEWEL, JOHN (1522-1571), English divine, bishop of 
Salisbury, son of John Jewel of Buden, Devonshire, was born on 
May 24, 1522, and educated at Merton college, Oxford. He became 
a fellow (1542) of Corpus Christi, made some mark as a teacher, 
and was after 1547 one of the chief disciples of Peter Martyr. 
He became public orator of the university, in which capacity 
he composed a congratulatory epistle to Mary on her accession. 
In 1554 he acted as notary to Cranmer and Ridley at their dis- 
putation, but in the autumn he signed a series of Catholic articles. 
He was, nevertheless, suspected, fled to London, and thence to 


Frankfort, where he sided with Coxe against - Knox.' He soon 
joined Martyr at Strasbourg, accompanied him to Zurich, and 
then paid a visit to Padua. 1 

Under Elizabeth’s succession he returned to England, and tried 
to secure what would now be called a low-church settlement of 
religion. Indeed, his attitude was hardly distinguishable from 
that of the Elizabethan Puritans, but he gradually modified it 
under the stress of office and responsibility. He was one of the 
disputants selected to confute the Romanists at the conference 
of Westminster after Easter 1559; he was select preacher at 
St. Paul’s Cross on June 15, and in the autumn was engaged as 
one of the royal visitors of the western counties. In 1560 he 
became bishop of Salisbury. 

Jewel now constituted himself the literary apologist of the 
Elizabethan settlement. He had on Nov. 26, 1559, in a sermon 
at St. Paul’s Cross, challenged all comers to prove the Roman 
case out of the Scriptures, or the councils or Fathers for the first 
six hundred years after Christ. He repeated his challenge in 
1560, and Dr. Henry Cole took it up. The chief result was 
Jewel’s Apologia ecclesiae Anglicanae (1562), which in Bishop 
Creighton’s words is “the first methodical statement of the posi- 
tion of the Church of England against the Church of Rome, and 
forms the groundwork of all subsequent controversy.” Thomas 
Harding, an Oxford contemporary whom Jewel had’ deprived 
of his prebend in Salisbury Cathedral for recusancy, published an 
elaborate and bitter Answer in 1564, to which Jewel issued a 
Reply in 1565. Harding followed with a Confutation, and Jewel 
with a Defence, of the Apology in 1566 and 1567; the combatants 
ranged over the whole field of the Anglo-Roman controversy, and 
jewel’s theology was officially enjoined upon the Church by 
Archbishop Bancroft in the reign of James I. He was consulted 
by the government on such questions as England’s attitude 
towards the council of Trent, and political considerations made 
him more and more hostile to Puritan demands with which he 
had previously sympathized. He wrote an attack on Cartwright, 
which was published after his death by Whitgift. He died on 
Sept. 23, 1571, and was buried in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Jewel’s works were published in a folio in 1609 under the direction 
of Bancroft who ordered the Apology to be placed in churches, in 
some of which it may still be seen chained to the lectern ; other editions 
appeared at Oxford (1848, 8 vols.) and Cambridge (Parker Soc., 4 
vois.). See also Gough’s Index to Parker Soc. Publ ; Strype’s Works 
(General Index) ; Acts of the Privy Council; Calendars of DomestU 
and Spanish State Papers; Dixon’s and Frere’s Church Histories; and 
Diet, of Nat. Biography. 

JEWELLERY, a collective term for jewels, and so for the 
art of making them (O.F. jouel). Jewels are personal ornaments 
made of precious metals and precious stones, alone or combined. 
One type of jewel, including clasps and brooches of all kinds, 
arises from the decorative elaboration of a practical object; 
another type, of which pendants are an example, is derived from 
the primitive practice of wearing such objects as the teeth of 
wild animals, shells, or stones of strange colour or shape, hung 
round the neck with magical intent. Other jewels, such as ear- 
rings and bracelets, appear to be purely decorative in origin. 

The origins of jewellery are lost in the mists of antiquity. The 
practice of wearing objects round the neck dates from the stone 
age, and gold was worked to make jewels before the use of 
bronze was known. For recent discoveries of jewels at Ur, see 
Asia: Archaeology ; for an account of Egyptian jewellery, see 
Egypt: Ancient Art and Archaeology; for Greek and Roman 
jewels, see Silversmiths’ and Goldsmiths’ Work. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN JEWELLERY 

The Empire of Rome, which had extended to the Rhine, the 
Danube and the Scottish frontier, and the trade of Rome, which 
had passed beyond these limits through Bohemia to the northern 
countries, left behind them a tradition so strong that it long 
outlived the Roman empire itself. In all this region the form, 
technique and decoration of jewels were influenced by Roman 
usage. The use of gold filigree remained general; and the varied 
Roman fibula forms became the basis of yet more complicated 
brooches. The most important development was in the use of 
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had confessed that he had taunted Jesus. This Carthaphilus had 
afterwards been baptized by the name of Joseph. Matthew Paris, 
in copying Wendover, reported that other Armenians had con- 
firmed the story on visiting St. Albans in 1252. A similar account 
is given in the chronicles of Philippe Mouskes (d. 1243). A 
variant was known to Guido Bonati, an astronomer quoted by 
Dante (Inferno , xx. 118), who calls his hero Butta Deus because 
he struck Jesus. Under this name he is said to have appeared at 
Mugello in 1413 and at Bologna in 1415. 

SOURCE OF THE LEGEND 

The source of all these reports is probably Matthew xvi. 28. 
These words indeed are quoted in the pamphlet of 1602. Again, 
a legend was based on John xxi. 20; while another legend (current 
in the 16th century) condemned Malchus, whose ear Peter cut 
off (John xvii. ioj, to wander perpetually till the second coming 
for scoffing at Jesus. These legends and the utterance of Matt, 
xvi. 28 were “contaminated” with the legend of Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea and the Holy Grail, and took the form given in Wend- 
over and Matthew Paris. But there is nothing to show the spread 
of this story among the people before the pamphlet of 1602, and 
it is difficult to see how this Carthaphilus could have given rise 
to the legend of the Wandering Jew, since he is not a Jew nor 
does he wander. The author of 1602 was probably acquainted 
with the story as given by Matthew Paris, since he gives almost 
the same account. But he gives a new name to his hero and 
directly connects his fate with Matt. xvi. 28. 

The combination of eternal punishment with restless wandering 
has attracted the imagination of writers in almost all European 
tongues. The German Romantic poets have been especially at- 
tracted by the legend, which has been made the subject of poems 
by Schubart, Schreiber, W. Muller, Lenau, Chamisso, Schlegel, 
Mosen and Koehler. They were perhaps influenced by the example 
of Goethe, who in his Autobiography describes the plan of a poem 
he had designed on the Wandering Jew. More recently poems 
have been composed on the subject in German by Wilbrandt, 
Lienhard and others; in English by Robert Buchanan, and in 
Dutch by Heijermans. German novels also exist on the subject, 
by Franz Horn, Oeklers, Laun and Schucking, tragedies by Kline- 
mann, Haushofer and Zedlitz. Sigismund Heller wrote three 
cantos on the wanderings of Ahasuerus, while Hans Andersen 
made of him an “Angel of Doubt.” In France, E. Quinet pub- 
lished a prose epic on the subject in 1833, and Eugene Sue, in his 
best-known work, Le Juif errant (1844), associates the Jew with 
the legend of Herodias. In modern times the subject has been 
made still more popular by Gustave Dore's designs (1856), con- 
taining some of his most striking and imaginative work. This 
probably suggested Grenier’s poem on the subject (1857). 

In England, besides the ballads in Percy’s Reliques, Godwin 
introduced the idea of an eternal witness of the course of civi- 
lization in his St. Leon (1799), and Shelley introduces Ahasuerus 
in Queen Mab. It is doubtful how far Swift derived his Struld- 
brugs from the notion of the Wandering Jew. George Croly’s 
Salathiel (1828) gave a highly elaborate turn to the legend; this 
has been republished under the title Tarry Thou Till I Come . 

Bibliography.' — J. G. Th. Graesse, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden 
(1844) > F. Helbig, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden (1874) ; G. Paris, Le 
Juif errant (1881); M. D. Conway, The Wandering Jew (1881); S. 
Morpugo, V Ebreo errante in Italia (1891) ; L. Neubaur, Die Sage vom 
ewigen Juden (2nd ed., 1893). The recent literary handling of the 
subject has been dealt with by J. Prost, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden 
in der neueren deutschen Literatur (1905) ; T. Kappstein, Ahasver in 
der Weltpoesie (1905). (J. Ja. ; E. E. K.) 

JEWEL, JOHN (152 2-1 571), English divine, bishop of 
Salisbury, son of John Jewel of Buden, Devonshire, was born on 
May 24, 1522, and educated at Merton college, Oxford. He became 
a fellow (1542) of Corpus Christi, made some mark as a teacher, 
and was after 1547 one of the chief disciples of Peter Martyr. 
He became public orator of the university, in which capacity 
he composed a congratulatory epistle to Mary on her accession. 
In 1554 he acted as notary to Cranmer and Ridley at their dis- 
putation, but in the autumn he signed a series of Catholic articles. 
He was, nevertheless, suspected, fled to London, and thence to 


Frankfort, where he sided with Coxe against Knox.' He soon 
joined Martyr at Strasbourg, accompanied him to Zurich, and 
then paid a visit to Padua. * 

Under Elizabeth’s succession he returned to England, and tried 
to secure what would now be called a low-church settlement of 
religion. Indeed, his attitude was hardly distinguishable from 
that of the Elizabethan Puritans, but he gradually modified it 
under the stress of office and responsibility. He was one of the 
disputants selected to confute the Romanists at the conference 
of Westminster after Easter 1559; he wai select preacher at 
St. Paul’s Cross on June 15, and in the autumn was engaged as 
one of the royal visitors of the western counties. In 1560 he 
became bishop of Salisbury. 

Jewel now constituted himself the literary apologist of the 
Elizabethan settlement. He had on Nov. 26, 1559, in a sermon 
at St. Paul’s Cross, challenged all comers to prove the Roman 
case out of the Scriptures, or the councils or Fathers for the first 
six hundred years after Christ. He repeated his challenge in 
1560, and Dr. Henry Cole took it up. The chief result was 
Jewel’s Apologia ecclesiae Anglicanae (1562), which in Bishop 
Creighton’s words is “the first methodical statement of the posi- 
tion of the Church of England against the Church of Rome, and 
forms the groundwork of all subsequent controversy.” Thomas 
Harding, an Oxford contemporary whom Jewel had' deprived 
of his prebend in Salisbury Cathedral for recusancy, published an 
elaborate and bitter Answer in 1564, to which Jewel issued a 
Reply in 1565. Harding followed with a Confutation , and Jewel 
with a Defence f of the Apology in 1566 and 1567; the combatants 
ranged over the whole field of the Anglo-Roman controversy, and 
Jewel’s theology was officially enjoined upon the Church by 
Archbishop Bancroft in the reign of James I. He was consulted 
by the government on such questions as England's attitude 
towards the council of Trent, and political considerations made 
him more and more hostile to Puritan demands with which he 
had previously sympathized. He wrote an attack on Cartwright, 
which was published after his death by Whitgift. He died on 
Sept. 23, 1571, and was buried in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Jewel’s works were published in a folio in 1609 under the direction 
of Bancroft who ordered the Apology to be placed in churches, in 
some of which it may still be seen chained to the lectern ; other editions 
appeared at Oxford (1848, 8 vols.) and Cambridge (Parker Soc., 4 
vols). See also Gough’s Index to Parker Soc. Publ ; Strype’s Works 
(General Index) ; Acts of the Privy Council; Calendars of DomestU 
and Spanish State Papers; Dixon’s and Frere’s Church Histories; and 
Diet, of Nat. Biography. 

JEWELLERY, a collective term for jewels, and so for the 
art of making them (O.F. jouel). Jewels are personal ornaments 
made of precious metals and precious stones, alone or combined. 
One type of jewel, including clasps and brooches of all kinds, 
arises from the decorative elaboration of a practical object; 
another type, of which pendants are an example, is derived from 
the primitive practice of wearing such objects as the teeth of 
wild animals, shells, or stones of strange colour or shape, hung 
round the neck with magical intent. Other jewels, such as ear- 
rings and bracelets, appear to be purely decorative in origin. 

The origins of jewellery are lost in the mists of antiquity. The 
practice of wearing objects round the neck dates from the stone 
age, and gold was worked to make jewels before the use of 
bronze was known. For recent discoveries of jewels at Ur, see 
Asia: Archaeology ; for an account of Egyptian jewellery, see 
Egypt: Ancient Art and Archaeology; for Greek and Roman 
jewels, see Silversmiths’ and Goldsmiths’ Work. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN JEWELLERY 

The Empire of Rome, which had extended to the Rhine, the 
Danube and the Scottish frontier, and the trade of Rome, which 
had passed beyond these limits through Bohemia to the northern 
countries, left behind them a tradition so strong that it long 
outlived the Roman empire itself. In all this region the form, 
technique and decoration of jewels were influenced by Roman 
usage. The use of gold filigree remained general; and the varied 
Roman fibula forms became the basis of yet more complicated 
brooches. The most important development was in the use of 
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Plate I 


JEWELLERY 


EARLY ANGLO-SAXON, CELTIC AND SCANDINAVIAN JEWELLERY 


Gold engraved and nielloed ring of Aethelwulf, King of Wessex; In- 
scribed Ethelvulfr: second quarter of the 9th century. This ring was 
found at Laverstock near Salisbury tn A.D. 17C0 


1 and 3. The Alfred Jewel, of*gold, found in 1693 at Newton Park, three 
miles from the isle of Athelney. Fig. 1. shows the front set with a 
plaque of cloisonne enamel held In place by a gold fret of the letters 
AELFRED MEC HEHT GEWYRCAN (Alfred ordered me to be made). 
Fig. 3 shows the engraved back 

2. Seventh century buckle from Faversham, set with garnets and decorated 
with gold filigree 

4. Kentish brooch of the 7th century, set with garnets and pastes and 

decorated with gold filigree 

5. Silver filigree brooch of the 9th century from the province of Scania, 

Sweden 


Kentish brooch of the 6th century, set with garnets and meerschaum, 
and decorated with gold filigree 


9. Celtic penannular brooch of silver of the early 10th century 
10. Gold bracteate of the 7th century from Faversham 





Plate II 


BROOCHES AND PENDANTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE 


6. “Tablet” of silver gilt, enamelled, with the scene of the crucifixion 

and the figure of the Virgin In relief. French or Rhenish, early 
15th century 

7. Enamelled pendant In the form of a ship. Italian, 16th century 

8. Dragon-shaped pendant of gold, enamelled and set with baroque pearls. 

German, about 1570 a 

9. Pendant of gold, enamelled and set with jewels, representing Hercules 

upholding the world In the garden of the Hesperides. South 
German, end of the 16th century 

10. Design for a pendant of enamelled and jewelled gold, by Hans Holbein. 
About 1540 


1. Brooch of gold set with a oameo. French, 14th century 

2. “The Eagle Brooch,” about 1120, of gold decorated with cloisonn6 

enamel In translucent green and blue, turquoise, white and yellow 

3. Ring brooch of gold, engraved and set with rubies and sapphires. 

French or English, late 13th century 

4. Reliquary pendant of gold; the side shown Is engraved with figure 

of St. John and the inscription A mon derreyne, the opposite side 
with the figure of a bishop. Both figures are between flowers of 
white enamel. English of about 1480 

5. The “Phoenix” jewel; a bust of Queen Elizabeth cut from the Phoenix 

badge of 1574, mounted In a wreath of red and white roses of 
enamelled gold 
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thin slices' of garnet set like enamel in metal cells (Plate A 2, 4, 
7, 8), a technique ultimately derived from Egypt and probably 
transmitted through the Crimea. It is represented in the great 
4th-century treasure found at Petrossa, 60 m. from Bucharest, 
and appears to have been in use nearly all over Europe between the 
3rd and 8th centuries a.d. At the same time under Byzantine in- 
fluence cloisonne enamel ( see Enamel) was used for exceptional 
pieces, such as the famous Alfred jewel (Plate A, 1-3)- This com- 
mon tradition, however, was modified by each of the great Euro- 
pean tribes into a styie characteristic both in design and technique. 
Thanks to the general custom of burying their jewels with the 
dead these types of jewellery are well represented in European 
museums. 

Ostrogothic Jewellery. — In Italy classical influence was 
strong, but the Ostrogoths developed the type of the Roman 
radiated fibula into brooches of great magnificence, and combined 
the Byzantine interlaced style with the northern style of animal 
decoration, to produce a type of ornament that was to be yet 
more fully developed in Scandinavia. 

Visigothic. — The Visigoths used cloisonn6 work set with gar- 
nets or pastes, combined with pearls and cabochon gems set in 
fretted gold. The most splendid surviving Visigothic jewels are 
the crowns dedicated by Kings Svinthila (621-623) and Recces- 
vinthus (649-672), now in the Mus6e de Cluny, Paris, and the 
Real Armeria, Madrid. 

Frankish. — The Franks practised a more Germanic style, but 
with their settlement of Gaul came under the influence of the 
Gaulish classical tradition. Their characteristic forms are rosette 
or circular brooches, generally decorated with filigree, brooches 
shaped as birds, and buckles of heavy rectangular form. They 
also developed the Roman type of radiated fibula with oval foot 
and square or semicircular headplate (a type which was also used 
with a lozenge foot in the Rhineland), and occasionally used the 
classical fish and horse forms of brooch. The goldsmiths of the 
Belgian provinces practised a “chip carving” style of design, that 
was common over a wide area in the 5th century but was later 
characteristic of Scandinavia. 

Scandinavian. — Scandinavia developed the common types 
along complex lines and produced fibulae of great size and elabo- 
ration. In the 5th century Sweden was the end of a Byzantine 
trade route, but after this period classical influences are very 
slight. The Swedish “bracteates,” circular pendants of thin gold, 
are at first imitated from Roman medallions of the time of Con- 
stantine, but in the 5th century the local style of animal ornament 
supersedes this, and when coins are imitated they are Anglo- 
Saxon sceattas. 

In Norway, too, fibula types of the 4th, 5th and early 6th 
centuries are derived from Roman or Crimean Gothic originals but 
after about 550 the types become national. The Scandinavian 
“tortoise” and trefoil brooches are entirely characteristic; the 
former date from the 7th to the early nth century, while the 
latter are characteristic of the 9th and 10th centuries. These and 
cognate circular brooches (Plate I., fig. 5) are generally decorated 
with symmetrical designs of considerable beauty. The relations 
between Scandinavia and Ireland in the 8th and 9th centuries 
brought in the type of penannular brooch which in its attenuated 
northern form is characteristic of the Viking age. 

English. — In England types from many of these areas were 
received and modified. The Continental type of gold filigree and 
garnet work was introduced'by the Jutish settlements of Kent, the 
Isle of Wight and part of Hampshire (PI. I., figs. 2, 4, 8). In 
Sussex, Surrey, Berks and Oxon “saucer” fibulae of a type found 
in the Hanover district are fairly » common, while north of the 
Thames complex Scandinavian types are general. With the intro- 
duction of Christianity suth forms as pendant crosses (PI. I., fig. 
7) come in, and Carolingian and Byzantine influence is evident. 

Celtic. — Ireland, and in a lesser degree Scotland, had types of 
their own, of which the most interesting and characteristic is the 
penannular brooch. Generally of great size, and worn on the 
shoulder with the pin pointing upwards, it was richly decorated; 
and the finest example, the “Tara” brooch, represents the climax 
of Celtic art as it is known to us, with an infinite variety of the 
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delicate interlaced patterns that are characteristic of Irish work. 
This probably dates from the 8th century. The type continued 
in use until the 10th century (PI. I., fig. 9) or later. 

Mediaeval Jewellery. — With the dawn of the Middle ages 
the barbarian tradition of form and pattern in jewellery comes 
to an end ; jewellery takes its place as one of the many industrial 
arts, fostered first in the monastic workshops for the service of the 
Church, and then by the jewellers of the towns. At the same 
time our knowledge of it is drawn from different sources. After 
Carolingian times the custom of burying jewels with the dead 
fell into disuse; but with the development of graphic and plastic 
art more and more jewels were represented in painting and sculp- 
ture, and with the development of a settled society more and 
more were accurately described in wills and inventories. 

The brooch continued to be the most characteristic ornament, 
but the Roman safety pin type fell into disuse. The mediaeval 
brooch is nearly always a ring-brooch, of which the pin is held in 
position by the pull of the stuff through which it passes. The 
ring-form was modified in endless ways: it might be partly filled 
in, as on the great Eagle brooch at Mainz (PI. II., fig. 2) or its rim 
might be formed as a wreath or a heart or in more fantastic shape. 
The other characteristic mediaeval jewel is the reliquary or 
devotional pendant (PI. II., figs. 4, 6) chased or enamelled with re- 
ligious subjects, often set in an architectural frame. In the 14th 
and 1 5th centuries jewellery became increasingly a part of dress 
(q.v.) f and was fashioned into belts and chaplets, hair nets and 
necklaces, and sewn upon garments. The personal motto of the 
wearer, or an amatory sentiment, was often inscribed upon jewels. 

Renaissance Jewellery. — With the Renaissance ( q.v .) the 
link between jewellery and costume became still closer. On occa- 
sions of ceremony the whole dress was sewn with jewels, as many 
portraits of the 16th century show. A new class of artificers in 
metal came into being, whose only concern was with such small 
objects as jewels. Henceforward a gradual loss of plastic quality 
is noticeable, compensated by an increasing skill in the cutting and 
display of gems. At the same time the development of the art 
of engraving, and the publication by this process of designs for 
jewels, helped to standardize their patterns throughout Europe. 
Both these developments, however, were gradual; and the design 
of Renaissance jewels shows no lack of individual fancy, and is 
often conditioned by the shape of an oddly-formed gem or ba- 
roque pearl. (PI. II., fig. 8.) The Reformation and the classical 
revival combined to bring the religious symbolism of mediaeval 
jewel-design to an end ; only in Italy and Spain did the mediaeval 
reliquary classical types survive; but an occasional allusion in 
subject (PI. II., fig. 9) is all that is classical in Renaissance jewels. 
A new class of portrait-jewels came into being (PL II., fig. 5), and 
many jewelled cases of great beauty were made to contain 
portrait miniatures. 

Jewels of the 17th and 18th Centuries. — With the 17th 
century a certain change is evident. Jewels cease to be works of 
art with some idea or fancy to express, and become mere personal 
'ornaments beautiful in line and in material but without any deeper 
significance. (PL III., fig. 3.) Many improvements were made in 
technique; the art of gem-cutting was developed ( see Gems in 
Art), and by the middle of the 17th century rose and brilliant 
cutting had almost superseded the older table cut diamond, and 
the enamellers produced painted flower enamels of great beauty 
( see Enamel), as well as enamels in such delicate technique as 
hnail en resille sur verre, of which the ground is not metal but 
glass; and the jewellers learnt to mass their gems and to set them 
with great lightness and elegance in leafy settings of gold and 
silver (see Silversmith’s and Goldsmith’s Work). (PL III., 
fig. 1.) With the development of this style, which in a modified 
form still influences jewellery design, the forms of jewels tended to 
become stereotyped. The characteristic jewel of the 18th century 
is the parure: ear-rings and brooch, necklace or clasp, and ring and 
sometimes shoulder-brooches or buckles, all to match, set with 
diamonds alone or in combination with rubies, topazes, sapphires 
or emeralds. 

19th Century Jewellery. — With the change of fortune that 
accompanied the French Revolution the two categories continued 
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to exist. For State occasions the Napoleonic court imitated the 
parures of the ancient regime, with the addition of a jewelled 
coronet of classic form, while for every-day wear they, and 
poorer folk, contented themselves with parures set with semi- 
precious stones, or shell cameos in mounts of delicate filigree of 
gold enamelled with small patterns in black or blue. Other jewel- 
lery of modest intrinsic value depended on sentimental interest, 
and often contained the hair of a friend, relative or lover. With 
the Restoration in France and the shifting back of the centre of 
fashion to a class impoverished by revolution and war, such semi- 
precious jewellery became increasingly important, and quantities 
of topaz, amethysts and aquamarines were imported from Brazil 
and Mexico. Diamonds and precious stones were set in light 
flower, leaf and wheat ear patterns that could be executed in 
stones of lesser size. With the reign of Louis Philippe the influ- 
ence of mediaeval and Renaissance decoration was shown in the 
use of Gothic arcadings and Baroque scrolls on jewels, but there 
was no revival of the refined technique of the earlier period. 
Jewellery, indeed, became steadily more stereotyped in its form 
and more industrial and mechanical in its production. 

With the creation of the Second Empire (PI. III., fig. 2) many 
jewels were designed on simple lines — frets, crescents, stars and 
so on — simply to display the diamonds with which they were set, 
while others attempted to imitate flowers with inartistic verisimili- 
tude (PI. III., fig. 5). A few jewellers, such as Lucien Falize in 
Paris and Giuliano in London, revived the Renaissance style alike 
in design and technique, and produced beautiful work in enamelled 
and jewelled gold. At the same time others — notably Castellani 
of Rome and Fontenay of Paris — drew inspiration from such 
classical jewellery as that of the Campana collection, and pro- 
duced delicate “Etruscan” work in gold adorned with filigree. 

Bibliography. — J. Hampel, Der Goldfund von Nagy-Szent-Miklds 
(1886); P. B. du Chaillu, The Viking Age (1889); M. O. Almgren, 
Studien iiber nordcuropaische Fibelformen (1897) ; B. Salin, Die Alt - 
germanische Thierornamentik (1904) ; O. M. Dalton, The Treasure 
dj the Oxus (1905) ; H. Clifford Smith, Jewellery (a full general 
bibliography, 1908); J. Romilly Allen, Celtic Art in Pagan and 
Christian Times (1912) ; E. T. Leeds, The Distribution of the Anglo- 
Saxon Saucer brooch ... in Archeologia lxni. (1912) ; E. T. 
Leeds, The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements (1913) ; 
T. J. Arne, La Sulde et VOrient . . . pendant Vage des Vikings 
(1914) ; G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, vols. iii. 
and iv., Saxon Art and Industry of the Pagan Period (1915) ; Joan 
Evans, English Jewellery from the fifth century ad. to 1800 (1921) ; 
Magical jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance , especially in 
England (1922) ; 0 . R. Janse, Le Travail de I’or en Sudde d Vipoque 
mlrovingienne (1922) ; British Museum, Guide to Anglo-Saxon Anti- 
quities (1923); J. Brondsted, Early English Ornament (1924); Nils 
Aberg, The Anglo-Saxons in England during the early centimes after 
the invasion (1926) ; H. Shetelig, Prthistoire de la Norvdge (1926). 
A full bibliography of French jewellery is given in J. J. Marquet de 
Vasselot, Bibliographic de I’orfivrerie et de Vtmaillerie fran^aises 
(1925). (J. Ev.) 

MODERN JEWELLERY 

1851 - 1900 . — In 1851 the wealth of European countries was 
rapidly increasing. Rich families had sprung up amongst the 
middle-class, and the nobility too had benefited by the rise of 
the industrial era. The jewellery made on the occasion of the 
Emperor Napoleon III.’s marriage was on a scale worthy of the 
most brilliant courts that France had known. The most precious 
stones were used, diamonds, pearls, sapphires and emeralds, 
in silver and gold settings. The base of the mountings was still 
in gold, but the front was made of silver, brilliantly polished 
in order to detract as little as possible from the diamonds them- 
selves. The Empress Eugenie and Princess Mathilde revived the 
fashion of wearing strings of pearls in the evening. Large brace- 
lets were also worn, mainly made of diamonds on a background 
of enamelled or engraved gold. Diadems were worn, curved to 
fit closely to the shape of the head. 

When the brilliant court of Empress Eugdnie was dispersed in 
1870, inspiration and taste seemed momentarily to have deserted 
the French jewellers. Jewels were plentiful because the country 
was getting rich and the diamonds were more easily obtainable 
on account of the opening of the mines in South Africa. The 


jewellers turned to the choice of good stones knd tic manufac- 
ture of settings that would show off their beauty, but ♦he designs, 
continually repeated, were generally poor. 

The most characteristic jewels of this period were brooches 
and head ornaments made in the shape of crescents or stars, 
or with a bowknot design, and necklaces made of a succession 
of single stones, called rividres. The improvement in the settings 
which had taken place in the reign of Napoleon III. was due 
to a large extent to the fact that more liberal prices were paid 
to the working jewellers instead of the stfict tariff which had 
been applied before. Something of the same kind also took 
place with regard to stones about 1878. A new class of pur- 
chasers came to Europe from South America and later North 
America, who were willing to pay very large sums for stones 
of exceptional size and quality. Whilst size had been the main 
attraction in the previous collections pearls were now chosen for 
their quality. Valuable stones were mounted and worn as rings, 
bracelets, earrings (mostly single diamonds called solitaires or 
large round pearls hanging from a small diamond), hairpins, 
feathers, or pendants. Gold jewellery having been replaced mostly 
by diamond jewellery, chiselled gold work was confined mainly to 
powder boxes, card cases, umbrella handles and handbags. 

1900-1914. — The beginning of the 20th century marks a re- 
action against the monotony and lack of imagination of the style 
prevalent in jewellery since 1870. This reaction showed itself in 
two very different ways: (1) A number of jewellers favoured 
an idealistic interpretation of nature without any connection 
with past styles, which took the name of new art. This branch 
of the modernists attracted considerable attention at the 1900 
“International Exhibition” in Paris. Their novelty lay not only in 
the designs, but in the choice of material — translucid enamels, 
ivory, horn. The beauty of the jewel was to come from the 
perfection of the artistic conception; the value of the precious 
stones employed was of less importance than their appropri- 
ateness to the scheme. Outside France, the new art in jewel- 
lery appealed principally to Germany, Austria, and Scandinavia. 
(2) In all countries, however, a larger section of the public 
favoured the other group of jewellers who, reacting against the 
soulless repetition of washed-out classic designs, turned back 
for inspiration to the old styles at their best periods. 

As a reaction against the use of a relatively uniform scale of 
stones which gave jewels a heavy effect, small diamonds were 
used together and in contrast with the large stones they were to 
accompany. The diamonds were set in platinum instead of gold 
and silver. Platinum had been used experimentally since the 
1 8th century, but it was only in 1900 that it started to be used 
exclusively in the setting of diamonds and found favour on 
account of its brightness and its superior hardness, which per- 
mitted of considerably lighter settings. As the new settings 
reduced the diamond to its proper size, the jewellers had to use 
larger diamonds than they had in the old settings which had made 
the stone appear larger than it actually was. All the jewels be- 
came more brilliant and more costly. Another change was that 
bracelets, worn in the preceding period in the shape of rigid and 
tightfitting bangles, were now made supple and loose. 

A trimming revived from the 18th century was the velvet rib- 
bon worn at the top of the neck with a small pendant hanging 
in front. These ribbons were edged with diamonds set on a 
mounting of platinum covered by black velvet. The fashion 
of the narrow velvet ribbon was followed by that of the jewelled 
plaque de con occupying the front of the neck, worn either on a 
wide velvet ribbon or else attached to a number of rows of pearl® 
clasped tightly round the neck. This again was followed by the 
diamond dog-collar. 

At this period most ladies wore their hair “Pompadour” fashion 
in front, with a chignon at the back. This enabled them to wear 
diamond combs and diamond hairpins called fourche s, mounted 
on large tortoiseshell pins. With this way of wearing the hair 
piled high on top of the head, diamonds and tiaras were no longer 
worn flat to the head, as in the Empire period and the Victorian 
era, but were mounted on metal frames, resting on the top of 
the head. The prevalent shape of the tiara was the so-called 
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1, 2, 5. Diamond tiaras. 3, 4, 6, 8, 11. Flexible bandeaux of diamonds, (3) with emerald. 7. Diamond Fourches. 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 19, 20, 
23. Earrings of diamonds, pearls, emeralds, onyx or crystal. 17, 18, 27. Diamond necklaces (17, 27) with emeralds. 14, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 42. Brooches In diamonds, and other precious stones. 37, 48, 49, 50, 51. Gold link bracelets, (48) with 
carnelians. 38, 39, 40, 45, 46, 47. Flexible bracelets In diamonds. 41, 44. Diamond bangles, (41) with onyx, (44) with emeralds. 43, 54, 
55, 56. Vanity oases in gold and enamels. 52 and 53. Two views of emerald cut diamond ring. 57, 58. Two views of round diamond ring 
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MODERN JEWELLERY, FROM 1900-1914 

1, 12, 17, 18, 28, 31. Diamond pendants, (17) with emeralds. 2, 3, 4. Diamond tiaras. 5. Diamond comb. 6, 9, 23, 24, 25. Neckbands 
and sautoirs of diamonds on molr6 ribbon. 7. Head ornament in diamonds and pearls. 8, 10, 13. Dog collars in diamonds, (10) with 
pearls. 11. Diamond fourche. 14. Diamond plaque for dog collar. 16. Fourche In translucent enamels and amethysts. 15, 22. Stomachers 
in diamonds, (15) with sapphires. 19. Pearl and diamond sapphire ring. 20, 29, 32. Diamond brooches. 21, 26. Back and front of bolero 
In diamonds and other precious stones. 27. Diamond necklace. 30, 33. Diamond bracelets. 34, 38. Diamond lorgnettes. 35, 37. Diamond 
buckles. 36. Hand bag with gold and enamel frame 
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Plate V 



EUROPEAN JEWELLERY OF THE 19TH CENTURY 

Outside chain In gold with decoration in black enamel, French Restoration period Inside chain of open gold work, the work of a French 
provincial goldsmith about 1840. 1, 2, 3, 7, 10. Parures, 1830—40: (1) seed pearls, (2) topazes set in gold, (3, 10) pink tourmalines, 
(7) garnets. 4. Garnet head ornament, 1830. 5, 9. Gold necklaces, French, 1830. 6. Gold key decorated in black enamel, used with outside 
chain. 8. Gold lorgnette, French, 1850. 11-18. Gold bracelets, c. 1814-50: (15) silver gilt, (16) mosaics In gold with borders of blue 
enamel, (17) gold and coral tissue, Russian, (18) two-coloured gold. 19, 20. Front and side views of gold ring set with plaited hair, 1840. 
21. Waistcoat chain in gold and enamel with seal, 1830. 22. Gold ring decorated in black enamel, set with turquoise, French Restoration period 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, (I, 2, 3} C0*» H BONNAIRE PROM “CATALOGUE OF THE CROWN JEWELS OF FRANCE 1887" 


FRENCH JEWELLERY OF THE 19TH CENTURY 

1. Diamond floral spray or bouquet, made in 1820. 2. Diamond bow knot rows of pearls containing 145 pearls weighing 2136 94 grains with ruby and 
as worn by the Empress Eugenie; made in 1863. 3. Diamond algulllette diamond cluster clasp, collected by Madame Thiers, who left It to the Louvre, 

pampllle, made in 1868. 4. Bracelet, of gold and black enamel and rose They were bought at auction June 16th, 1924, and sold privately by Cartier, 

diamonds; period of the Restoration. 5. Diamond star, made about 1860. 10 and 12. Ring in rose diamonds mounted In gold; period 1850. 11 and 

6. Diamond crescent brooch as worn by the Empress Eugenie; made In 13. Ring In one large rose diamond mounted in gold; period 1850. 14. 

1867. 7. Comb bird mounted in gold and topazes; period of the Restoration. Diamond and sapphire coronet and tiara as worn by the Empress Eugenia 

8. Necklace in gilt, copper and cameos; period 1835. 9. Necklace of three 
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“Russian 1 ’ or sun-rays, which could be turned into a neck- 
lace or the seven points carrying an important stone at the tip of 
each point. On the occasion of the coronation of King Edward 
VII. a great many of the tiaras of the English nobility were reset 
in a new style, and during his reign tiaras were worn at all im- 
portant receptions. On such occasions the ladies also wore large 
brooches, sometimes called stomachers, occupying the entire 
„ front of the dress. 

As mentioned above, the great preponderance of diamond 
rings over all other kinds came from the fact that most ladies 
chose diamond rings for their engagement rings; the diamond, 
being indestructible, was considered eminently suitable for such 
an occasion. These are now always set in platinum. The diamond 
ring is either a solitaire, a stone weighing from one to ten carats, 
or a single stone surrounded by one or two rows of smaller 
diamonds. The actual ring itself sometimes carries three or five 
smaller diamonds on each side of the main stone. After diamonds, 
pearls, sapphires, emeralds and rubies are the most worn. 

Since 1907 the demand for pearls had grown very quickly. 
Not only were strings of large pearls worn, but neck-bands, 
bracelets and chains, made of small pearls strung together in 
patterns, were sold in numbers. Diamond pendants, which could 
no longer be worn on the neck because of the fashion of strings 
of pearls, were worn on long chains, hanging below the decol- 
letage. The great quest of pearls took European jewellers to 
India, from whence they brought back emerald beads, until 
then worn almost exclusively in Indian jewels, and engraved 
emeralds of all shapes became a factor on the stone market of 
Europe. The dominating note of the jewels at the end of this 
period was the combination of diamonds and black onyx. 

Jewellery for men’s wear was mostly confined to rings, links, 
studs, waistcoat buttons, scarf pins and watch chains. For 
rings the favourite shapes were signet rings in gold, and the 
gypsy ring in gold or platinum. Of the fancy shapes the snake 
rings were mostly in favour. The keynote of the rings, like 
all the jewellery worn by men, was simplicity and unostentatious- 
ness, in comparison with the jewels worn at the beginning of 
the century. This is also exemplified in the watch-chains which 
used to be composed of heavy links of gold and enamel, but were 
now made of fine, delicate links of gold and black enamel. Scarf 
pins were very much smaller, to suit the ties, which had also 
decreased very much in size. The pearl scarf pin was the favour- 
ite. For waistcoat buttons the favourite stones were the onyx and 
diamond. 

The word cuff-links was new and described the two buttons 
united by a chain which began to be worn at this period. Until 
1870 the buttons in these links were generally of a very simple 
character, made of gold and only remarkable because of the work 
in the gold itself. It was only from about 1880 that precious 
stones were included in sleeve-links, and then only for the eve- 
ning. From the inclusion of a single stone in the centre of the 
link, these gradually began to be done in precious stones set in 
platinum. 

Since 1914. — Owing to the fashion of bobbed hair, hairpins 
and combs were replaced by diamond slides; diamond bandeaux 
worn flat on the forehead and round the head were worn at most 
receptions, whilst tiaras were reserved for court functions. Through 
the fashion of short sleeves, the jewel most in demand was the 
bracelet; this was from half-an-inch to over two inches wide. 

Large sums of money have been invested in rings, mostly dia- 
monds, emeralds, pearls, rubies and sapphires. Where a diamond 
of 10-carat used to be considered large, 15-carat diamonds are 
now frequently worn, the largest stones being worn for rings 
weighing up to 40 carats. 

The difference between jewels worn during the day and those 
worn in the evening is less noticeable. Rows of pearls of great 
value are worn everywhere, at any time. The modern tendency is 
to wear two or three strings held together by the same important 
diamond or emerald clasp at the back, and falling closely to- 
gether in front. 

The use of the wrist watch and of vanity and cigarette cases 
has become universal. Regarding the latter, while gold and 
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enamel remain the foundation, they are enriched by semi-precious 
or precious stones. They are also made of hard stones, such as 
black onyx, Russian jade, lapis, amber and grey agate, decorated 
with diamonds. The less expensive cases are made of tortoiseshell, 
Russian birch, or compositions resembling hard stones. 

The dominant note in modern jewellery is the intensive use of 
coloured stones, the cutting of the stones, and the design. While 
no new coloured stones have been found, the blending of so 
many different kinds of coloured stones together has probably 
never been seen before. The results were obtained by the com- 
bined use of precious stones, semi-precious stones and hard 
stones such as black onyx, jade, lapis, amber and agate. While 
in previous periods all the stones used were round or square, 
now, except for the small round diamonds, the stones are cut in 
a variety of shapes to fit the design. Even the most valuable 
diamonds, regardless of weight, are now cut in square or rec- 
tangular shapes, like emeralds, and in such a way that only the 
finest, cleanest stones can stand the test. The use of coloured 
stones engraved with oriental designs has added a new touch to 
modern jewels. (J. Car.) 

See C. Holme, Modern design in Jewelry (1Q02) ; H. Barth, Das 
Geschmeide (2 vols. 1903-04) ; C. J. Davenport, Jewelry (1903) ; H. 
Vever, La Bijouterie jran^aise an XIX Siicle (1906, etc.). 

CHINESE, JAPANESE, INDIAN AND PERSIAN 

Nature and Use. — There can be few branches of craftsmanship 
in which the characteristics of a race are more clearly expressed 
than in its jewellery. Not only is the refinement born of centuries 
of civilization to be set against the untutored love of mere glitter, 
but many other factors have to be considered. Some of these 
become obvious at once when a comparison of the jewellery of the 
Far East with that of western Europe or America is attempted. 
Even the circumstance that in such a comparison Japan would 
have to be left almost entirely out of the question is relevant. 
Living in a mountainous country with scanty natural resources, 
and parted from their neighbours by the ocean, the Japanese 
hardly know the meaning of jewellery. 

The character of the personal ornaments depends to a large 
extent upon the minerals and metals which a country provides, 
upon its climate, and upon the amount and nature of the clothing 
worn. Consideration must also be given to religious beliefs and 
national customs, giving to this or that article of jewellery a special 
significance, and limiting its use to persons of a particular age, con- 
dition or station. Personal ornaments may serve as indispensable 
articles of dress, rather than as mere embellishments, and their 
nature is thus to a large extent determined by the purpose they 
serve. The influence of religion and ritual observance is too obvi- 
ous to need emphasizing. In the East, the custom of accumulating 
savings in the form of jewellery is a factor not to be overlooked. 
A young bride’s dowry may consist entirely of personal ornaments 
in gold or silver, or of a headdress strung with coins or precious 
stones. But others too find in jewellery a convenient means of 
holding their wealth, enabling them to have it continually with 
them, both for safeguarding and for use when occasion requires. 

India. — The jeweller’s craft in India is of the highest antiquity. 
The forms of ornamentation of the jewellery described in the 
ancient Hindu epics is said to denote an unbroken continuity of 
tradition from those times of shadowy history to the present day, 
and even the names have suffered little change. The code of Manu, 
which is believed to have taken its present form about 2,000 years 
ago, contains a description of the jeweller’s craft, and mentions 
the fines for bad workmanship and the punishment for debasing 
gold. 

A Hindu drama, “the Toy Cart,” written about the same time, 
describes a jeweller’s workshop where craftsmen examine pearls, 
topazes, emeralds, sapphires, lapis lazuli, coral and other jewels. 
Some set rubies in gold, some string gold beads on coloured thread, 
some string pearls, some grind lapis lazuli, some cut shells and 
some turn and pierce coral. Sir George Birdwood points out the 
close relationship of such operations to the practice of the present 
day. A dialogue in the drama has reference to the skill with which 
jewellery was even then imitated. 
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Few early examples of Indian jewellery have been preserved to 
the present day. The sculptures of Sanchi, Bharhut, Arnravati and 
Orissa, and paintings such as those of Ajanta, demonstrate the sim- 
ilarity in appearance of the ancient jewellery to that still made 
and worn. Numerous representations of the Hindu gods, whether 
human or animal, illustrate the early use of tiaras, necklaces 
(sometimes hanging in festoons to the waist), armlets at the elbow, 
bracelets, anklets and other forms of jewellery. 

One of the oldest known examples of ancient Indian jewellery in 
existence is a small relic casket found in a Buddhist shrine in the 
Kabul valley near Jellalabad. It is of gold, studded with balas 
rubies, and when found it contained burnt pearls and coral, and 
beads of sapphire, agate and crystal, besides a number of small 
gold ornaments. Coins found with the casket show that its work- 
manship is to be attributed to the ist century b.c. It betrays 
Greek influence, due to the conquests of Alexander the Great. 

The Indian goldsmiths are expert in the economy of the precious 
metals, beating gold and silver into the thinnest plates. Bracelets 
often end in the head of an animal ; earrings represent the flower 
of the lotus; and various blossoms are fashioned for hairpins. It 
is principally in the south of India that elaborate gold jewellery is 
made with subjects in relief from the Hindu mythology. The 
ancient art of soldering gold in minute granulations has never been 
lost. The crescent-shaped gold brooch (PI. VII., fig. i) made at 
Delhi, with gold pendants and openwork setting, is an admirable 
example. Filigree is done in many places; the silversmiths of 
Cuttack, of Kashmir and of Bengal excel in this work. The armlet 
(PI. VII., fig. 2) formed of diamonds set in gold upon a glass 
foundation is of Bengal workmanship. The back is ornamented 
with flowers in coloured enamels. 

The art of enriching gold jewels with enamel has been carried to 
great technical perfection in India, particularly at Jaipur in Raj- 
putana. The pattern is chased and engraved in sunk relief on the 
jewel, and the hollows filled with transparent enamel in brilliant 
hues, principally red (derived from copper and iron), green (from 
copper), and opaque white (from tin). The turban-ornament (Pi. 
VII., fig. 3) of gold is a beautiful example of Jaipur enamelling 
of the 18th century. The peacock and the surrounding floral orna- 
ment are in translucent coloured enamels on an opaque white 
ground. The rim was formerly mounted with a row of pearls. 
Three other chased gold turban-ornaments illustrated were made 
in the state-workshops of Jaipur in the 17th and early part of the 
18th century. Two (PI. VII., figs. 4-5) are enamelled in red, green 
and opaque white; the other (PI. VII., fig. 6) is in green enamel. 
The last turban-ornament illustrated (PI. VII., fig. 7) is of 
Benares workmanship. It is of gold, with rubies, emeralds, dia- 
monds and pearls set in gold filigree. 

Nepal, Assam, Burma and Siam. — A Nepalese silver comb 
(PI. VII., fig. 8) has nine stones mounted in gold and attached by 
stout wire. The gold ear-plugs (PI. VII., figs. 10-11) of the 1 8th 
century are from Assam. They are set with rubies and emeralds. 

The jewellery of Burma and Siam has a semi-Chinese charac- 
ter. The Burmese necklaces, with their multitudinous strings of 
gold beads, sometimes interspersed with pearls and gems, are char- 
acteristic. Five Siamese gold ornaments are here reproduced. The 
hairpin (PI. VII., fig. 13) is used for fixing the knot on the top 
of the head. The small urn-shaped case (PI. VII., fig. 15) is for 
holding scented ointment. The jewelled rings (PI. VII, figs. 12, 
14, 16) are in the form of dragons. 

Persia. — In Persia much of the jewellery is in enamelled gold. 
Shiraz is the chief centre of this work. A pair of massive gold ear- 
rings is here illustrated (PI. VII., figs. 9 and 17). Each consists of 
two gold domes, enamelled with flowers in colours and fringed 
with rows of seed pearls and gold leaves. Talismans and amulets, 
much used in Persia, are sometimes of enamelled gold. Small 
silver boxes for carrying opium are often embossed in high relief. 

China. — Jewellery in China is characterised by a delicacy and 
manipulative elaboration for which the Chinese craftsman shows 
great aptitude. Silver is by far the most usually employed of the 
precious metals, though ornaments are occasionally of solid gold. 
Silver jewellery is generally gilt to safeguard it from tarnishing. 
Rubies, amethysts and other precious and semi-precious stones are 


used — not cut in facets, but polished and set en catyt'hon. Gems 
and pearls are frequently drilled through and attached by means of 
a fine wire. Flexible strings of jewels, often interspersed with 
plaques of carved jade or enamel, are worn as personal ornaments 
and employed in a variety of other ways. This practice gives a 
distinctive character to Chinese jewellery. 

Personal jewellery in China often takes the form, or bears the 
images, of the animals, real or fabulous, and the numerous ritual 
and symbolical objects of Chinese art and culture. A dragon or 
phoenix may form a bracelet or decorate arheaddress or a hairpin. 
The “precious ornaments,” or eight Buddhist emblems of happy 
augury, are strung with rows of pearls or used separately. It 
should be noticed that the first of the “precious ornaments” is a 
round jewel wreathed with a fillet, and that innumerable works of 
art represent the dragon pursuing or grasping the flaming jewel of 
omnipotence. Emblems often indicate the rank and office of the 
wearer, from the emperor downwards. Special ornaments were 
worn by the Manchu or Chinese ladies, and various limitations 
were imposed by sumptuary laws. 

Gold and silver plaques were manipulated in several ways. 
They might be pressed into moulds, hammered in relief, cut into 
openwork patterns or engraved. The dexterity of the Chinese 
craftsman has carried the art of filigree ( q.v .) in the precious 
metals to a degree of intricacy and minuteness unsufpassed else- 
where. It is used for the most elaborate headdresses and for all 
kinds of personal ornaments. Jewellery in gold and silver is often 
enamelled — gold generally in light blue obtained from copper, 
and silver in dark blue from a cobaltiferous ore; both colours are 
also used together. 

The gold filigree bracelet (PI. VIII., fig. 1) is in the form of 
two dragons. The headdress (PI. VIII., fig 2) was worn by a 
Manchu lady of high rank. It has a wire foundation covered with 
silk and mounted with panels of silver-gilt filigree in the form of 
bats (for happiness) and peaches (for longevity). It is overlaid 
with kingfisher plumes and enriched with amber* j£deite, ame- 
thysts, coral and pearls. The cap of state (PI. VIII., fig. 3), from 
the Summer Palace, Peking, is also of silver-gilt filigree with king- 
fisher plumes and enrichment of pearls and coral. The ornament 
includes figures of Taoist immortals, birds and butterflies. The 
bride’s headdress (PI. VIII., fig. 4) is of the same materials, show- 
ing a temple-pavilion, dragons and phoenixes. The chatelaine (PI 
VIII., fig. 5) has a row of silver-gilt toilet articles. There are 
various forms of hairpins, hair-ornaments, cap-ornaments, ear- 
rings and buttons in silver and silver-gilt, with jewels, enamels 
and kingfisher plumes. 

The Indian practice of inlaying precious stones in finger-rings 
and plaques of jade was copied in China, where jade and jadeite 
rank among the most valued of precious stones. Figure-subjects 
are sometimes carried out in gems and semi-precious stones, en- 
crusted on plaques of white jade. Small personal ornaments of 
many kinds have been carved in jade. For Egyptian Jewellery see 
Art and Archaeology of Egypt. 

See Gems; Precious Stones; Jade; Goldsmiths’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Work; also Sir G. Birdwood, The Industrial Arts of India 
( 1880 ) and S. W. Bushell, Chinese Art (Victoria and Albert Museum 
handbook). 

JEWETT, SARAH ORNE (1849-1909), American writer, 
was born in South Berwick (Me.), Sept. 3, 1849. She was a 
daughter of the physician Theodore H. Jewett, whom she has 
drawn in A Country Doctor (1884) and to whom she dedicated 
Country By-Ways (1881). She studied at the Berwick academy, 
but her chief training came from her long drives with her father 
as he visited his country patients. In 1869 she contributed her 
first story to the Atlantic Monthly. Her best work consists of 
short stories and sketches such a^ those in The Country 0) 
the Pointed Firs (1896). The people of Maine, with their char- 
acteristic speech, manners, and traditions, she described with pecu- 
liar charm and realism. The background, too, she touched in with 
loving care. She was awarded the degree of Litt.D. by Bowdoir 
college in 1901. She died at South Berwick (Me.), June 24, 1909 

Among her publications are: Deephaven, a series of sketches (1877) ; 
1 Old Friends and New (1879); A Marsh Island (1885), a novel; A 
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INDIAN, PERSIAN AND SIAMESE JEWELLERY 


1. Crescent shaped brooch of granulated gold from Delhi. 2. Glass armlet 
inlaid with diamonds set In gold, India. 3-6. Turban ornaments of gold 
decorated In enamels. From Kalpur In Rajputana. 7. Pine-shaped turban 
ornament from Benares set with precious stones. 8. Nipalese silver comb 
with nine stones set in gold. 9 & 17. Pair of gold enamelled earrings 


fringed with rows of seed pearls and gold leaves. Persian. 10 &. 11. Ear 
plugs of hollow gold rings In the form of dragons. Assam. 12, 14, 16. 
Jewelled gold rings In forms of dragons. Siamese. 13. Gold hair pin for 
knot on top of the head. Siamese. 15. Gold case for scented ointment. 
Siamese 


Plate VII 
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■ Y COURTESY Of THE DIRECTOR OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


CHINESE (MANCHU) HEAD-DRESSES AND JEWELLERY 

1. Bracelet of gold filigree work In the form of two dragons 4. Bride’s head-dress of silver-gilt filigree with applied ornament In form ol 

2. Head-dress of silk and silver-gilt worn by a Manchu lady of high rank a temple, dragons and ho-hos (phoenixes). Height, 12 in. 

3. Silver-gilt filigree cap, probably a wedding head-dress, worked In a design 5. Chatelaine gilt metal chains and bows, holding seven silver-gilt Implements 

of human figures and Insects, ornamented with kingfisher plumes, pearls for the toilet. Length 15'/4 in. 

and coral 






JEWFISH— JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 


White Heron and Other Stories (1886) ; The King of Folly Island and 
Other People (1888) ; Strangers and Wayfarers (1890) ; A Native of 
Winby and Other Tales (1893) ; The Queen’s Twin and Other Stories 
(1899); and The Tory Lover (1901), a historical novel. A selection 
of the best of her stories was made by Willa Cather (1925). The 
Letters of* Sarah Orne Jewett were edited by Annie Fields (1911). 
C. M. Thompson treats sympathetically “The Art of Miss Jewett” in 
The Atlantic Monthly , vol. xciv. pp. 485-497. 

JEWFISH, the name applied to several tropical American 
gcyjper fishes of the family Serranidae, especially the yuasa 
( Promicrops guttatus) of the Caribbean sea, pale olive green with 
five darker stripes, and reaching a maximum weight of 3oolb. ; 
the black sea bass ( Stercokpis gigas) of southern California, 
reaching a length of 7ft. and a weight of soolb., brown in colour, 
blotched with greenish-black and highly esteemed for the table; 
and the black jewfish (Garrupa ntgrita) } also reaching a weight 
of soolb., chocolate brown in colour and a favourite with anglers. 
Tt ranges from South Carolina south to Brazil. 

JEWISH LITERATURE: see Hebrew Literature. 
JEWISH PHILOSOPHY. The term Jewish Philosophy is 
here used to denote the attempt of Jews to solve the general prob- 
lems of Philosophy from the point of view of Judaism, and 
conversely to establish the doctrines of Judaism on a philosophic 
basis. It doe^ not include, however, merely dogmatic statements 
about God, the universe and man, such as are found in the sacred 
books, for philosophy is characterized by method as well as con- 
tent. Every general proposition concerning the nature and attri- 
butes of the Divine Being, the origin and processes of the universe, 
the nature, origin and destiny of man and the human soul, the 
rules ol human conduct, and so on, belongs in content to philos- 
ophy. But the literature containing such propositions is not 
‘classed as philosophical unless the method is scientific, i.e., ration- 
alistic. Appeal to authority or faith or revelation is not a scien- 
tific or rationalistic method. Scientific method makes use of 
observation jnd inference, deductive and inductive. Authority, 
faith and revel&ion may themselves form the subjects of scien- 
tific study, and a rationalistic analysis of the topics mentioned 
would also come under philosophy. Accordingly, in a historical 
sketch of Jewish philosophy we exclude almost entirely the books 
of the Bible because, although the topics treated therein are also 
dealt with in philosophy, the method is not rationalistic, but dog- 
matic. The historians, the lawgivers and the prophets of the 
Bible appeal almost entirely to authority and revelation for opin- 
ion and guidance. The books of Job and Ecclesiastes form an ex- 
ception and may be regarded as forming a transition from the 
purely dogmatic to the purely philosophic point of view. Nor 
can we include in this study the second literary monument of 
Judaism, the Talmud. And for the same reason. The Talmud is 
partly legal and partly legendary and homiletic. The legal and 
homiletical elements are based upon the Bible as revealed author- 
ity, and the legends are of course just legends. The fact is that 
the Hebrews in their creative period, both in Biblical and Tal- 
mudic times, had no scientific or rationalistic interests. We need 
not take literally the statement of Henry Sumner Maine: “Ex- 
cept the blind forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world 
which is not Greek in its origin”; but as concerns the application 
of rational analysis to the phenomena of nature and of human 
life, the opinion of Maine is correct. And if the Jews, too, in the 
course of their life as a people began to philosophize, the impulse 
thereto is to be traced # to Greek influence. 

In pre-Christian times the Jews of Alexandria for the first time 
in their history came into contact with Greek life and thought. 
Being separated from their native country, Palestine, they quickly 
assimilated the Greek mode of life and intellectual atmosphere. 
Hebrew became a foreign tongue to them, and they read the 
Pentateuch in a Greek translation. They did not, however, forget 
that they were Jews, and the thinkers among them revered the 
laws of Moses and the rest of the Biblical books as the Word of 
God. At the same time they had a thorough appreciation of 
Greek science and philosophy which they tried to make their 
own. Being attached to two diverse cultures they felt the need 
of a synthesis or harmonization. The result was what is known 
as the Judeo-Alexandrian School of Philosophy, a brief dcscrip- 
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tion of which will be given later. When, in the middle ages, be- 
ginning in the 10th century, the philosophic movement was inau- 
gurated among the Jews in Kairuan and in Babylonia and later 
spread to Spain, Provence and other European countries, the im- 
pulse was again due, though indirectly, to Greek literature. The 
immediate incentive came from the Arabs. But the Arabs them- 
selves owed their interest in philosophical studies to the Christians 
in Syria and Mesopotamia, who in turn were the disciples of the 
Greeks. 

The Judeo-Alexandrian school may be traced back in its crude 
beginnings to the 2nd century b.c., and its culmination in the 
works of Philo Judaeus (b. c. 25 b.c.) is contemporaneous with 
Christianity. The philosophical movement among the Jews in the 
middle ages was not a continuation of the Alexandrian philosophy. 
The latter spent its force, so far as the Jews were concerned, in 
Philo, who had no Jewish successors, though the Fathers of the 
Church almost adopted him as their own, and traces of his influ- 
ence are found in Clement of Alexandria, Origen, St. Ambrose, and 
in all likelihood also in the prologue of the Gospel of St. John. 
The early mediaeval Jewish philosophers, like Isaac Israeli, A 1 
Mukammas, Saadia and others, made a fresh beginning to ration- 
alize the Jewish faith, following the example of the Arabs among 
whom they lived. 

CHARACTER AND CONTENT OF JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 

One characteristic is common to both schools of Jewish 
philosophy which distinguishes them from the classical Greek 
philosophy to which in part they owed their existence. It is an 
attribute which Jewish philosophy shares with all religious philo- 
sophy, hence with Christian and Mohammedan scholasticism. 
All the Jewish philosophers believed in a twofold source of truth, 
revelation and reason. We derive our knowledge, so the theory 
runs, partly from our own efforts, sense-perception and reason, 
and partly from Divine revelation, which is recorded in th« 
Bible. This view does not necessarily vitiate the scientific char- 
acter of religious philosophy if a rational attempt is made to show 
that God does reveal Himself to mankind and that this revelation 
is recorded in the sacred books. And though the attempts in this 
direction, made by the mediaeval philosophers, seem to us crudt 
and naive, we must judge them from their point of view and not 
from our own. Literary criticism did not exist in those days, 
and tradition enjoyed greater authority than it does now. Philo- 
logical and critical interpretation was in its infancy, and texts 
were as clay in the hands of exegetes. 

The idea of a twofold source of truth necessarily suggested it- 
self by the presence of two series of literary documents, the one 
appealing to reason, the other to revelation. This dualism raised 
the problem of the relation between the two sources, and the so- 
lution was that there is no conflict between them. They supple- 
ment each other, and properly so, since reason alone is inade- 
quate in matters transcendental, requires maturity and time and 
effort in all matters, and is fallible at best. Conduct cannot wait 
upon reason, hence must rely upon revelation until reason comes 
limpingly after to confirm the data of revelation. Opinion and be- 
lief are also a matter of great moment, both in themselves as neces- 
sary to salvation and as bases of conduct. Here, too, therefore 
revelation is necessary until reason comes to confirm it. 

This is satisfactory enough as theory, but does not apparently 
square with the facts. The two sources sometimes seem to conflict. 
Revelation teaches creation of the world in time, reason suggests 
to Aristotle that the world is eternal. Revelation teaches free will, 
reason suggests to certain philosophers that human acts are de- 
termined by past causes. Revelation speaks of God in anthropo- 
morphic terms, reason proves that God is incorporeal. The greater 
part of Jewish philosophy is devoted to reconciling these apparent 
conflicts. And the solutions always take one of two forms. Either 
so-called reason is at fault, and for apparent reason is substituted 
a better reason which does agree with revelation, or the current 
interpretation of the revealed documents is at fault, and for ap- 
parent revelation is substituted true revelation which does agree 
with reason. Hence Biblical exegesis played a very important role 
in Jewish philosophy, and it was not an insuperable task for a 
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Jewish philosopher in the middle ages to adopt the greater part of 
the philosophy of the day, because exegesis had much greater lati- 
tude in those days. Particularly the Bible, since it was not an or- 
dinary book, and was intended for young and old, the learned and 
the unlearned, must have more than one meaning, and each person 
sees in the Bible as much as he is capable of seeing. 

PROBLEMS OF JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 

Judeo-Alexandrian School. — The main philosophical prob- 
lem in Philo, apart from the general one of the relation between 
revelation and reason, which was discussed above, is the nature 
and attributes of God. Here Philo, under the cultural influences of 
his day which are only vaguely understood, deviated from the 
classical Greek philosophy of Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics whom 
in eclectic fashion he ordinarily follows, as well as from the Old 
Testament. And herein consists his original contribution to philo- 
sophic and theologic thought. The Biblical conception of God 
is in many parts frankly anthropomorphic. The classic philosophy 
of the Greeks depersonalized God to a great extent and thought of 
Him as disembodied thought or reason. Philo, on the other hand, 
conceived of God as transcendent, t.e., altogether unlike anything 
in human experience and hence unknowable and inconceivable to 
the human mind. His transcendence, moreover, makes it impos- 
sible for Him to mould matter into a world, and hence His rela- 
tion to the, world is only indirect. Certain powers emanate from 
Him, constituting subordinate beings or divinities through which 
the world has taken shape. Chief among these and embracing 
them all is the Logos, which represents God’s reason, though it 
is at the same time a distinct personality and is once referred to 
as the Son of God. It is through this Logos that the transcendent 
God moulds matter into a world and rules it as the soul rules the 
body. 

This doctrine of the Logos, which must have been a stumbling- 
block to the Jews, impairing, as it seemed, the basic monotheism 
of the Jewish religion, was eagerly accepted by the Church, and 
thereafter, in all Christian theology, patristic as well as scholastic, 
the Logos, incarnate in Jesus, was identified with the second per- 
son of the Trinity. This was perhaps the reason why Philo’s 
philosophy was never more than an episode in Jewish thought. 

The Mediaeval Period. — In the ioth century Judaism was 
divided into two sects, the Rabbinite and Karaite. They were 
divided on the question of the authority of the Rabbinic tradi- 
tion. The Mishnah and the Talmud were rejected by the Karaites 
as authoritative interpretations of the Bible. To the Rabbinites, on 
the other hand, the Oral Law, as tradition was called, was coeval 
with the Written Law of Scripture and hence equally authoritative. 
Both of these schools of Judaism followed the example of the 
Arabs, who, in the East and later in Spain, were so enamoured with 
Greek scientific and philosophic thought that they assimilated the 
various phases of it with enthusiasm, and in the course of three 
or four centuries (from the 9th to the 12th) developed a rich 
literature of their own on the subjects of logic, ethics, metaphysics, 
mathematics, natural science and medicine. It stands to reason 
that the Karaites, who were not bound by tradition, found their 
philosophic path less beset with difiiculties than the Rabbinites, 
but on the whole the progress of the two was more or less parallel, 
since the fundamental theological and metaphysical dogmas were 
the same. 

The main problems which concerned the Jewish philosophers in 
the middle ages may be classed under the following heads: God, 
the World, Man, his Soul, Conduct, Revelation, Reward and Pun- 
ishment. All other problems of logic, physics and metaphysics 
were merely auxiliary or instrumental. They were studied as 
means to an end, the end being a true understanding of God and 
His relation to the world and particularly to man. As the pre- 
dominant philosophy among the Arabs changed, so did the Jew- 
ish thinkers pass from one point of view to another. And the 
Arabs, too, advanced from one mode of conceiving metaphysical 
problems to another according as more of ancient Greek philo- 
sophical literature became known to them in Arabic transla- 
tion. The succession of schools, therefore, in Arabic and Jew- 
ish philosophy was not the same as among the Greeks, since 


it did not represent, as in the case of the originators, an immanent 
development based to a great degree on logical necessity and 
only incidentally affected by historical circumstances. Among the 
Arabs and the Jews, historical circumstances played a greater 
role than logical necessity. Thus the neo-Platonic point of view, 
which was the last stage in Greek thought, preceded, among the 
Arabs and the Jews, the Aristotelian stage, which was separated 
from neo-Platonism in the land of Greece by the intervening 
schools of the Stoics, the Epicureans and the Sceptics. Afc- frh e 
same time it cannot be denied that thereViust have been an inher- 
ent reason why the phase of philosophic thought which became 
permanent among the three religions in the middle ages was 
Aristotelianism. Peoples as unlike as the European Christians, 
the Mohammedan Arabs and the Jews agreed in making Aris- 
totle the supreme authority where reason was concerned, and not 
Plato or Plotinus. It was probably because the rationalism of 
Aristotle was the extreme antithesis to the supernaturalism and 
mysticism of the several religions that the great desideratum was 
to harmonize them. Such harmony alone was able to produce 
the satisfaction that is felt in unity. 

PHILOSOPHERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

The Jewish philosophers of the middle ages can be best clas- 
sified under four heads as follows: Kalamists, neo-Platonists, 
Aristotelians and anti-rationalists. These divisions represent the 
predominating tendencies and are not to be taken strictly. Many 
of the mediaeval Jewish philosophers were eclectic in their teach- 
ings, either consciously or unconsciously; consciously, in that they 
tried to harmonize diverse systems; unconsciously, because their 
sources were confused, and spurious works as well as apocryphal 
sayings circulated under the name of Empedocles, Plato, Aris- 
totle, etc. 

Kalamists. — Kalam is the name given- to a system of doctrine 
which originated among the Arabs in the 9th century and con- 
tinued until the eleventh. The adherents of this form of teaching 
were called in Arabic Mutakallimun, which may be anglicized 
into Kalamists They were the first to add reason as an aid in 
arriving at true knowledge. In seeking for a basis in reason for 
their theology, they adopted the atomistic doctrine of the pre- 
Aristotelian philosophers, Leucippus and Democritus. The basis 
of all physical being is atom and accident. The atom is the basic 
substance, the accident is the quality or attribute. God created 
both, and His will alone determines what accident is to be joined 
to what atom. There is no other causal activity in the world 
except the Divine will; natural law and necessity are fictions es- 
tablished by philosophers on the basis of observed repetitions. 
There is no inherent difference between the ordinary and the ex- 
traordinary, the normal and the abnormal, the natural and the 
supernatural or miraculous, except as repetitions in the physical 
world create in us habits of expectation that what has happened 
before will happen again. To God nothing is normal and nothing is 
abnormal. The rare phenomenon of the division of the Red sea 
and the daily phenomenon of the rising of the sun stand on the 
same footing. If we leave out the Divine will we have in these 
views an anticipation of David Hume. 

These doctrines were preliminary to the more properly theo- 
logical teachings which the Kalamists advocated. In conformity 
with their reliance on reason they elaborated proofs for the 
existence of God which were based upou the doctrine of the 
world’s creation in time. They argued as follows: The world 
either had an origin in time or not. If it had no origin in time, 
it had existed from eternity, and no one made it. If, on the other 
hand, it had a beginning in time, it must have been made by 
someone, since nothing can make itself. Hence if the creation of 
the world in time can be proved, the existence of a Creator can 
be proved likewise. Accordingly they proceeded to prove that 
the world was created in time, and then based upon this conclu- 
sion the proof of the existence of God. They defended the unity 
of God against the Christians, His incorporeality against the an- 
thropomorphists in their own midst, and invented ingenious and 
hair-splitting discussions concerning the Divine attributes so as 
to make the absolute unity of God consistent with the theology of 
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the Koran, unity was understood in the absolute sense as exclud- 
ing any and every kind of plurality. There is no such unity in our 
experience, sincfc every object, no matter what, has parts and di- 
visions or is capable of receiving them. Hence God is absolutely 
different fj*om everything else, and when we say, He is living, wise 
and powerful, we must not be understood as ascribing to God 
three distinct qualities. In God they are one with Him and 
with each other, though we do not understand how. 

... The Kalamists also defended God’s justice against the ortho- 
dox views of the arbitrariness of the Divine will and of fatalism 
or determinism. If good and evil, right and wrong, mean simply 
conformity to and deviation from God’s will, then God’s will is 
neither good nor evil, and God is neither just nor unjust. This is 
an untenable doctrine, hence they taught that good and evil are 
absolute and not relative to the Divine will. God wills the good 
because it is good and abhors evil because it is evil. Similarly 
if man is determined to act as he does, reward and punishment 
are not just. Hence to vindicate God’s justice they taught free- 
dom of man’s will. 

The earliest Jewish philosophers followed the teachings of the 
Arab Kalamists. Among the Karaites may be mentioned: Joseph 
A 1 Basir (nth century) and Jeshua ben Judah (nth century); 
among the Rabbinites, David ben Merwan A 1 Mukammas (ioth 
century), Saadia Ben Joseph Al-Fayyumi (892-942), Bahya 
Ibn Pakuda (12th century), Joseph Ibn Zaddik (d. 1149). The 
Karaites followed the Arab Kalamists more closely than did 
the Kabbinites, but none of the Jewish Kalamists went so far as 
to deny natural law. Thus Saadia, whose philosophical work 
Emunot ve-Deot (Beliefs and Opinions) is based upon the Kala- 
mistic model, rejects the doctrine of metempsychosis or transmi- 
gration of souls on the ground that there must be a certain kin- 
ship between a given soul and its body, that the soul of a human 
being cannot be associated with the body of a lower animal. 

Neo-Platonists. — The next wave of philosophic tradition that 
passed over Xrabic culture and hence over Jewish culture also 
in Mohammedan countries, was the neo-Platonic. Plotinus was 
the founder of this school of thought in the 3rd century, and it 
was the last attempt of the Greeks to establish a system of phi- 
losophy on purely scientific though pagan lines As the name in- 
dicates it was a return to Plato in the sense of being a spiritual- 
istic philosophy, which regarded the material, the concrete and 
the sensible as unreal and as the source of evil. The intelligible 
alone is real and good. By intelligible is meant that which can be 
grasped by intellect alone and not by the five senses. The neo- 
Platonists, however, went even beyond Plato in assuming that 
that which can be apprehended by intellectual thinking is not the 
highest reality, that beyond the intelligible is the transcendent, 
which cannot be subsumed under the categories of thought. 
This is God, the unknowable. But though God cannot be known 
as we understand knowledge, an exceptional individual may in 
rare instances reach the state of enthusiasm or ecstasy in which, 
losing consciousness of himself as an individual, he may mo- 
mentarily enter into a mystic union with the source of all be- 
ing. This idea of the transcendence of God and of mystic union 
with Him is found also in Philo; and as the precursor of the neo- 
Platonic philosophy, Ammonias Saccas, who was the teacher of 
Plotinus, lived in Alexandria, it is probable that the Philonian 
philosophy had its share in the formation of the neo-Platonic 
doctrine. # 

In their derivation of the universe from God the neo-Platonists 
used the method of emanation, which makes their system Pan- 
theistic. There is no creation ex nihilo, nor do they start, as did 
Plato and Aristotle, with two ultimate principles, mind and mat- 
ter, or form and matter, but beginning with the One good God, 
they allow everything else to ejnanate from Him as light emanates 
from a luminous object. First emanates Intellect (Greek ^ous), 
then universal Soul (\pvxv), then Nature (<pv<n$), then Matter 
( DX77 ) , which, as the last in the series, is farthest from the Source 
and hence the coarsest, the least real and the source of evil, 
which is pure negation and not anything positive. 

The chief representative of the neo-Platonic philosophy in the 
Jewish literature of this subject is Solomon Ibn Gabirol (1021- 
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58), though neo-Platonic ideas are also found in Isaac Israeli 
(855-955), the oldest Jewish philosopher of the middle ages, 
Bahya, Pseudo-Bahya, Abraham bar Hiyya (12th century), 
Joseph Ibn Zaddik, Judah Halevi (12th century), Moses (1070- 
1138) and Abraham Ibn Ezra (1092-1167). Gabirol’s Eons Vitae 
is completely neo-Platonic, though he deviates from the traditional 
neo-Platonic doctrine in placing universal matter and universal 
form in all the stages of existence as they emanate from God, in- 
stead of making matter the last stage in the emanation series. 
Matter itself changes its nature in the course of its descent and 
coarseness is not the property of matter as such, but the result 
of increasing distance from the source. The essential quality of 
matter is rather indeterminateness, as determination is the char- 
acteristic quality of form. 

Aristotelians. — The last positive philosophic stage among the 
Jews of the middle ages was Aristotelianism, and to this system 
of philosophy belong the most important Jewish thinkers of that 
period, namely, Abraham Ibn Daud (n 10-80), Moses Maimoni- 
des (1135-1204) and Gersonides (1288-1344). Aristotle’s is the 
most rationalistic system of Greek antiquity, using the term ra- 
tionalism not in contrast to empiricism but in opposition to mysti- 
cism. Perhaps intellectualism is the better word. Aristotle is re- 
garded as the philosopher par excellence and all his works are 
studied with all their details, not necessarily the translations of 
them, but in the majority of instances paraphrases and commen- 
taries on the works of Aristotle made by the Arabs A 1 Kindi, A 1 
Farabi, Ibn Sina (Avicenna) and Ibn Roshd (Averroes). 

Aristotle was the first to delimit the boundaries of the various 
branches of philosophy and to treat them systematically. Logic, 
physics, psychology, biology, metaphysics, ethics, politics, rhet- 
oric and poetics are all rigidly distinguished, and each of them 
has a treatise or treatises devoted to it in the extant works of 
Aristotle. The politics and the poetics were rather neglected by 
the Jews, the former because the Jews had no State of their own 
and the latter because it had no bearing on theology or the 
Bible. To be sure there is poetry in the Bible, but the Jewish 
philosophers were interested in doctrine and not in literary form. 
All the other works of Aristotle, notably the logic, physics, psy- 
chology, metaphysics and ethics, were carefully studied, even if 
not at first hand, and the ideas contained therein were laid under 
contribution in the attempt to establish a scientific Jewish phi- 
losophy. Interest in Aristotle’s problems was taken partly for 
their own sake, for the Jews did develop a scientific temper, and 
partly for an apologetic purpose to defend the dogmas of Ju- 
daism scientifically. And Biblical exegesis was introduced as an 
aid in the apologetic activity. 

The most important part of the Aristotelian philosophy for 
the Jewish theologians was naturally his idea of God. His was the 
first scientific attempt to prove the existence of God irrespective 
of the religious motive. As is well known, Aristotle proves that 
the motion at the basis of all natural phenomena in the heavens 
and on earth requires for its existence an immovable mover, and 
an analysis of the concept of an immovable mover leads to the 
recognition of a being having the Divine attributes of unity and 
incorporeality. This demonstration was of immense importance 
for a religious philosophy and was adopted eagerly by the Jewish 
philosophers as soon as it became known to them. It took the 
place immediately of the Kalamistic proofs of the earlier writers 
and prepared the downfall of that system of doctrine. For Aris- 
totle’s proof of the existence of God could not be taken as an 
isolated bit of argumentation. Aristotle’s ideas are not episodic, 
they are above all systematic. The argument for the existence 
of God carries with it the entire physical and metaphysical sys- 
tem of Aristotle without which it has no meaning. Hence Mai- 
monides, in the second book of the Guide of the Perplexed, pref- 
aces the Aristotelian proof with a list of 25 propositions, which 
sum up in the form of dogmatic conclusions the physical and 
metaphysical theories of Aristotle. Abraham Ibn Daud, in his 
Exalted Faith, does the same thing in a less concentrated and 
less skilful form And Hasdai Crescas (1340-1410), the Anti- 
rationalist, undermines the Aristotelian doctrine by undertaking 
to refute, in his Light of the Lord, the 25 principles laid down by 
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Maimonides. 

The difference in method between the Kalamistic proofs of the 
existence of God and the Aristotelian is that the former were all 
based upon the doctrine of the creation of the world in time. 
Creation was proved first and the existence of God followed 
from creation. The Aristotelian proof was direct, though in prov- 
ing God’s incorporeality the assumption is that the world is 
eternal. This meant, of course, that one had to exercise caution 
in availing oneself of the Aristotelian arsenal for the purpose of 
borrowing arms for the defence of Judaism. There were those 
— not at all insignificant persons — who made precisely this charge 
that, in following the teachings of Aristotle, Maimonides and his 
school were falsifying Judaism. Maimonides did make use of 
the Aristotelian proof in place of the Kalamistic because he did 
not believe the creation of the world in time to be demonstrable 
by reason. But neither did he believe that Aristotle had suc- 
ceeded in proving the world’s eternity. As a matter of pure 
logic he thinks that the balance of probability is in favor of 
creation, and in creation he believes. 

The treatment of the Divine attributes in the philosophy of 
the Jewish Aristotelians is also based on Aristotelian ideas. 
Unity and incorporeality are derived in Aristotelian fashion from 
the concept of the “unmoved mover.” Thus the Aristotelian con- 
ceptions of matter and form and motion and change and nature 
and potentiality and actuality are adopted and laid under con- 
tribution. Nevertheless the doctrine of Divine attributes in its 
details is not wholly Aristotelian. In the first place God is the 
Creator ex nihilo in accordance with the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the creation story in Genesis and not merely the prime 
mover causing the combination of the eternal matter with the 
eternal forms as in Aristotle. Secondly, there is an element of 
neo-Platonic transcendence in the conception of God both in the 
philosophy of Maimonides and in that of the other Jewish Aris- 
totelians, who differ only in the degree of transcendence they 
ascribe to God, Maimonides being extreme in his views on the 
subject, while Gersonides is more moderate. 

The Aristotelian cosmology as it relates to the motions of the 
heavenly bodies and their several spiritual movers — the spirits of 
the spheres, as they were called, or the separate Intelligences — 
was also adopted in part and made use of to find a place for the 
Biblical doctrine of angels. The angels of which the Bible speaks 
are none other than the movers of the spheres, and they are 
immaterial beings. 

Aristotle’s psychology was also adopted in part, the soul 
being conceived of as the form or entelechy of the body and 
not as a pre-existing and distinct entity which was placed in the 
body, as the Platonic view has it. The different parts and fac- 
ulties of the soul, the senses — internal and external — ctc„ were 
also understood in the Aristotelian manner. And similarly Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of dreams and divination and his conception of 
the Active Intellect were adapted to the Jewish doctrines of 
prophecy and immortality. Prophecy was explained on psycho- 
logical principles as being a combination of reason and imagina- 
tion, Moses alone being an exception in that his prophetic gift 
was wholly supernatural; while the immortality of the soul was 
ascribed only to the intellect or reason, which is immaterial. The 
Active Intellect of Aristotle, which could be conceived of in 
various ways, since Aristotle’s description of it is obscure, was, 
in Arabic fashion, identified with the mover Or spirit of the lunar 
sphere, and was regarded by Gersonides as the bestower of the 
prophetic information upon the reason of the human individual. 
The surviving human reason is after death absorbed in the Active 
Intellect, to whose illumination it owes all its theoretical knowl- 
edge, the natural knowledge of the philosopher as well as the 
supernatural of the prophet. 

The ethics of Aristotle played a less important part in Jew- 
ish philosophy, as it did not come in direct conflict with any 
specific Biblical or Rabbinic doctrine. Nevertheless Maimonides 
made use of Aristotle’s ideas in his commentary on the ethical 
treatise of the Mishnah called Abot. In his introduction to his 
commentary he lays down the Aristotelian analysis of the facul- 
ties of the human soul as the basis of his ethical doctrine and 


takes over from Aristotle the definition of virtue as the rational 
activity of the soul acquired as a permanent possession, the divi- 
sion of the virtues into theoretical and practical, and the doc- 
trine of the mean, namely, that in those fields of human conduct 
to which the terms virtue and vice can be applied, excess and 
defect are both vices, while virtue is represented by the mean. 
Thus in the matter of spending money, excess in spending is ex- 
travagance, a vice, defect in spending is niggardliness, also a vice, 
moderation in spending is the virtue, and the same holds tuie 
in other lines of conduct. *• 

More important, however, than the borrowing of these specific 
ethical doctrines is the general spirit of Aristotelian rationalism 
which Maimonides and others apply to the laws of the Penta- 
teuch. Despite the statement in the Talmud that the so-called 
“statutes” (Heb. hukkim) represent the arbitrary will of God and 
should not be enquired into nor explained in a humanitarian spirit 
where no such interpretation is given in the Bible itself, Mai- 
monides devotes a large part of his Guide to a rationalization and 
ethicization of the Pentateuchai laws. And where either seems im- 
possible, as in the elaborate institution of sacrifices, he makes 
bold to brand the whole as superstition. The Israelites of that 
time, he says, under the influence of custom and the example oi 
the surrounding nations, were attached to the sacrificial rite< 
which they practised in honour of strange gods. It would have 
been impossible to wean them away from idol worship and tc 
convert them to the worship of the true God if sacrifices were 
abolished. Hence a concession was made to the customs of the 
people and they were told to offer sacrifices to the Lord, in the 
hope that in the course of time as the true faith would educate 
them and purify and refine their conception of God, the sacrifice? 
would fall away of themselves. 

An important problem which pertains equally to ethics and 
theology was the doctrine of free will in its relation to the Di- 
vine attribute of omniscience. The doctrine of freedom is a neces- 
sary consequence of Divine justice. Reward and punishment, a 
fundamental dogma of Judaism, cannot be justified if man i< 
not free to determine his will to do or to abstain. But if mar 
is free, God’s knowledge is limited in so far, because freedom 
means in the last analysis causelessness, and the causeless is 
from the nature of the case unknowable in advance of its occur- 
rence. Maimonides’s solution is that this argument does not hole 
of the Divine Being who is transcendent. He can know the un- 
knowable. Ibn Daud and Gersonides admit that the causeless is 
as such unknowable and hence unknown to God also, but om- 
niscience must not be understood in a sense which would make 
its meaning contradictory and absurd, any more than the attri- 
bute of omnipotence can be taken to mean that God can now make 
that which happened yesterday not to have happened, or to make 
a tree grow artificial flowers. Hasdai Crescas, whom we class 
among the anti-rationalists, saves God’s omniscience by limiting 
human freedom, yet maintains the justice of reward and punish- 
ment by pointing out that such is the law of things, and there is 
a necessary connection between wrong-doing and suffering as then 
is between swallowing poison and death. 

The Anti-Rationalists. — Among those who were conversanl 
with the philosophical views of the day, neo-Platonic and Aris- 
totelian, but refused to make of them a procrustean bed upor 
which to stretch the doctrines of Judaism, the foremost ar< 
Judah Halevi (fl. 12th century) and Hasdaj Crescas. Judah Halev 
was a poet and had no confidence in the theories and arguments 
of the philosophers. In the first place he distinguished between 
the method and aim of philosophy on the one hand and those of 
Judaism on the other. The philosopher uses the discursive reason 
and his aim is knowledge. Whether his subject matter is God or 
the shape and size of the earth, or the identity and number of the 
elements, his methods and aims are alike. Judaism is not a 
rationalistic philosophy, its purpose is not to impart theoretical 
information. Judaism is a mode of life based upon the historic 
fact of the Divine revelation to Moses and Israel on Sinai and 
His election of the people of Israel to bear testimony to His ex- 
istence and will. The prophets are the teachers of Israel and not 
the philosophers. The prophets knew God directly and not 
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through logical inference. They were in communion with God, 
having personal experience of Him, and were attached to Him in 
love and devotu n. They speak of Him with enthusiasm and their 
enthusiasm is contagious and makes disciples. The prophets of 
Israel constitute a higher species of being than the ordinary 
Israelite. ‘ Judah Halevi does not therefore subscribe to the 
Maimonidean conception of prophecy which attempts to ap- 
proximate it to the natural phenomena of the acquisition of 
knowledge. Judah Halevi maintains the wholly supernatural 
character of prophecy aiyl the objective reality of the prophetic 
visions. What these visions actually were he does not attempt to 
say. The messengers or angels who appeared to the prophets 
may have been specially created, he says, from the fine elemen- 
tary bodies, or they may have been the spirits of the spheres or 
abstract Intelligences of which the philosophers spoke. Halevi 
maintains a wholesome restraint and abstains from dogmatism as 
to the precise nature of these theophanies, but he has no doubt 
of their objective reality, since all the prophets testify to having 
seen them. We apply the same test, he says, to the phenomena 
appearing to our senses. We test the objective reality of such 
appearances by the testimony of the generality of mankind. 
Prophetic visions, similarly, are tested by their appearance to all 
members of the prophetic guild. 

Nor does Halevi find it necessary to find human reasons for 
the ritual and ceremonial laws of the Pentateuch. The sacrifices 
are not objectionable to him, nor inconsistent with the nature of 
God. It is presumptuous to say that because we do not under- 
stand the significance of sacrifices as determining spiritual health, 
they must be given a symbolic meaning or rejected altogether. 
For neither do we know what determines the physical health of 
plant and animal, and why a certain proportion of elementary 
mixture constitutes health and a slight deviation therefrom disease 
and even death. Israel is superior to other nations, Palestine to 
other countries and Hebrew to all other languages. Prophecy is 
inseparable ftory. Palestine and Israel alone had prophets. No 
philosopher ever achieved prophetic inspiration. 

Judah Halevi passes in review ail the principal doctrines of the 
philosophy current in his day and subjects them to a rigorous 
and unsympathetic criticism. Some of these theories, he shows, 
are arbitrary and without any evidence, while others are clearly 
untenable as they do not account for the facts. He is particularly 
opposed to the philosophic doctrine of immortality, that it is 
due to the intellectual nature of the soul and is dependent upon 
the knowledge which the soul possesses. The philosophic re- 
quirement for immortality, Halevi objects, is either too small or 
too great, according to the meaning one attaches to the word 
knowledge. 

CRESCAS AND MAIMONIDES 

Despite the criticisms of Halevi, the philosophical or Aristo- 
telian point of view gained ground among the Jews in Spain and 
Ibn Daud, Maimonides and Gersonides made it fashionable and 
authoritative. Maimonides created a school of Judaism which 
had many followers and dominated the thought of the learned in 
the following centuries. To be sure, it was not alone in the field 
and it met with violent opposition. Most of this, however, came 
from those who were not familiar with philosophic speculation, 
and the opposition was based on purely dogmatic grounds. The 
traditional interpretation of the Bible and the authority of the 
Talmud were appealeef to against the new-fangled ideas which 
came from non-Jewish sources. 

In Hasdai Crescas, however, we have a new champion of tra- 
ditional Judaism, a philosophical defender of the unadulterated 
faith against the rationalism and intellectualism of the Maimoni- 
dean school. Like Judah Halevi, and with more rigour of logic 
and argument, he undertook to undermine the views of the 
philosophers by refuting the 25 propositions (or the more im- 
portant among them) which Maimonides laid down as the basis 
of his proof of the existence, unity and incorporeality of God. 
He showed that the physics and the metaphysics of Aristotle are 
not to be relied upon, hence a fresh start must be made to estab- 
lish a system of Judaism. This Crescas undertakes to do in his 
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Light of the Lord (or Adonai). Some of his arguments are not 
more convincing than those he attacks, but he feels safer in that 
he is closer to the traditional understanding of Scripture and 
there is no doubt that his interpretation of Judaism is truer to its 
spirit, since he does not force alien conceptions upon the Bible. 
At one point he admits that logic and reason are inconclusive, as 
one may find arguments pro and contra , and has recourse to 
Scripture: “Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One.” 
In respect to the doctrine of attributes there is no doubt that 
Maimonides departs from traditional and Rabbinic Judaism in 
denying all positive attributes to God and reducing Him to the 
Unknowable of Herbert Spencer. Such depersonalization of God 
is scarcely compatible with a detailed revelation, a special Provi- 
dence, the institution of prayer, fasting and repentance, not to 
speak of sacrifices, which indeed Maimonides was consistent 
enough to reject. Crescas, therefore, admits positive attributes of 
God, without teaching anthropomorphism. For God, he says, is 
infinite and a necessary existent, whereas His creatures are finite 
and possible existents. 

Inasmuch as Crescas is opposed to the use of alien philosophies 
in the interpretation of Judaism, he analyzes the Jewish religion 
from within and discusses its essential dogmas. To be sure 
Maimonides did the same thing, nay, he was the first to enumerate 
the fundamental dogmas of Judaism. But he did this in his com- 
mentary on the Mishnah and not in his systematic philosophical 
work, the Guide of the Perplexed. To Crescas’s mind the dogmas 
and beliefs are the essential part of a constructive philosophy of 
Judaism. Accordingly he criticizes the list of 13 dogmas estab- 
lished by Maimonides on the ground that they are either too 
many or too few according to the idea one attaches to the word 
dogma. Crescas distinguishes between fundamental doctrines and 
true beliefs. The former are those without which Judaism could 
not exist, the latter are essential indeed and disbelief in them 
constitutes heresy, but Judaism could exist without them. 

The 13 articles of Maimonides's creed are: (1) Existence 
of God; (2) Unity; (3) Incorporeality; (4) Eternity; (5) God 
alone should be worshipped; (6) Prophecy; (7) Superiority of 
Moses; (8) Revelation; (9) Immutability of the Torah; (10) 
God’s omniscience; (11) Reward and punishment; (12) Belief 
in the coming of the Messiah; (13) Resurrection. Crescas, as 
we have seen, has two lists. The fundamental dogmas are the 
following: (1) Gods knowledge of existing things; (2) Provi- 
dence; (3) God’s omnipotence; (4) Prophecy; (5) Freedom of 
the will; (6) The purpose of the Torah is to inspire man with 
the love and fear of God. In addition to these six fundamental 
doctrines, there are true beliefs which are eight in number: (1) 
Creation; (2) Immortality; (3) Reward and punishment; (4) 
Resurrection; (5) Eternity of the Torah; (6) Superiority of 
Moses; (7) The Urim and Tummim as a source of knowledge of 
the future for the priest; (8) Belief in the Messiah. 

Immortality and Providence. — In reference to immortality 
and Providence there is a clear division of opinion between the 
philosophers (neo-Platonists and Aristotelians) and the Anti- 
rationalists. The former, like Maimonides and Gersonides, make 
both of these privileges dependent upon intellectual knowledge. 
The immaterial as such is immortal and the human soul achieves 
its complete immateriality as an actual entity through contempla- 
tion and thought, hence the human reason or the rational soul is 
immortal, and the degree of immortality is dependent upon the 
character and extent of theoretical knowledge. The Anti-rational- 
ists, like Halevi and Crescas, reject this notion on logical grounds 
and, with a truer understanding of the spirit of Judaism, lay stress 
on the love of God and the observance of the Biblical and the Rab- 
binic commandments as the sole requisite and condition of immor- 
tality. 

The problem of Providence was one of great difficulty both on 
theoretical grounds and by reason of its apparent conflict with 
experience. In order to make special Providence theoretically 
possible, God must know every individual as such and reward and 
punish him according to his deeds. But it is difficult to see how, 
on the Aristotelian theory of matter and form and the concept of 
God and of theoretical knowledge, it is possible for an immaterial 
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being to know the individual person or to take cognizance of par- 
ticular acts which as particulars must be material. Moreover, 
experience shows that many good men suffer and many bad men 
are prosperous. The theoretical difficulty did not trouble Mai- 
monides, since he maintains that everything is possible for the 
transcendent God though it may seem to us contrary to reason. 
Gersonides, as we have seen, was not so easily satisfied, and lim- 
ited God’s direct knowledge to universal, the particulars being 
indirectly involved as contained in the universal. But the prac- 
tical difficulty could not be so easily disposed of. The main solu- 
tion of the Aristotelians was that not all human beings are equally 
under the special care of the Divine being. All depends upon the 
nearness of man to God, which is brought about by theoretical 
study. The more learned and philosophical a person is the nearer 
he is to God and the more he enjoys the Divine care. Observance 
of the Jewish laws and ceremonies are necessary as a step in the 
acquisition of true knowledge. An immoral man who follows after 
the desires of his appetite can never become a truly learned man. 
And the majority of ordinary persons who are mediocre in theory 
as well as in practice, not to speak of the wicked, are simply left 
to their fate as determined by nature and are no more taken 
special notice of than the beasts of the field. Nature provides for 
them in a general way in accordance with general laws. 

The Anti-rationalist Crescas is opposed to this intellectualistic 
doctrine. God does know particulars, hence there is no theoretical 
difficulty. But reward and punishment are not determined by a 
person’s intellectual status, but by his obedience and disobedience 
to God’s will and command. Real reward and punishment are 
given in the next world, nevertheless the apparent anomalies in 
the fortunes of men in this world, where the good man suffers and 
the bad man flourishes, can be explained in various ways. Evil is 
sometimes a good in disguise; the suffering man may not really 
be so good as he seems; one sometimes inherits good and evil from 
one’s parents; the individual is sometimes involved in the destiny 
of the majority, and so on. All inequalities, however, will be 
adjusted in the future world. 

In addition to the more general doctrines discussed so far, 
many of the Jewish philosophers exercised their systematizing ac- 
tivities upon the more specific dogmas of the Jewish religion and 
upon the interpretation of Scripture. An examination of the laws 
in the Pentateuch showed that some of the rules of action, like 
those which have to do with social life, are recognized by human 
society universally, while others are peculiar to the Jewish law. 
Accordingly they were divided into two classes, called rational 
and revealed respectively. Some of the Jewish thinkers treat also 
of the eschatological doctrines of Judaism, among which are the 
messianic period, the dogma of resurrection, the nature of reward 
and punishment after death, the meaning of paradise and hell, the 
future world, and so on. Rationalism plays a small part in these 
discussions, which are mainly based upon Biblical and Talmudic 
statements and the traditions connected with them. 

NO MODERN MOVEMENT 

The philosophic movement among the Jews in the middle ages 
began to decline in the 15th century, partly by reason of the rise 
of the mystic lore, known as the Cabala, and partly by reason of 
the decline of philosophical studies among the Arabs, where the 
reign of toleration was succeeded by persecution and forced con- 
versions. In Christian countries the status of the Jews was even 
worse and hence not favourable to science and philosophy. Joseph 
Albo (1380-1444) is the last one of the mediaeval Jews who sum- 
med up in popular form the entire philosophy of the preceding 
centuries, and though there are no original contributions to Jew- 
ish thought in his Ikkarim (Dogmas, lit. Roots), nevertheless by 
reason of his orthodox position and the popular style of his dis- 
cussions, filled as they are with Biblical and Talmudic quotations, 
Albo was read by many who feared to approach Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed. There were sporadic individuals in the 
following centuries who wrote on philosophic questions and re- 
lated them to Bible and Talmud, or who interpreted the Bible in 
philosophic fashion, and clung to the scholastic method and its 
authority Aristotle, long after Bacon and Descartes and Leibniz 


introduced a new method and point of view. But the philosophical 
movement as such had spent its force, and it was not again re- 
sumed. Spinoza belongs to the general history of philosophy 
rather than to the history of Jewish philosophy. Mendelssohn 
was an isolated philosopher and had no successors. Other individ- 
ual thinkers may be mentioned who in modern times erideavoured 
to lay a general philosophical basis for Judaism: Nahman Kroch- 
mal (1785-1840), Samuel Hirsch (1815-1889), both under the 
influence of Hegelianism, which the latter used for the defence 
of the Reform movement in Jewry, Ashpr Ginzberg (Ahad Haam) 
(1856-1927), the philosopher of Zionism, Hermann Cohen (1842- 
1918), the neo-Kantian and founder of the Marburg school. It 
is extremely doubtful whether in the present status of Jewry, 
divided and dispersed as it is, and the extreme individualism of the 
modern Jew, a philosophy of Judaism is possible which will ap- 
peal to more than a very small minority. Such a philosophy, if it 
were possible, would have to reckon with the points of view and^ 
theories of modern science and the methods and results of the 
Higher Criticism of the Bible. The mediaeval Jewish philosophy 
is of historical interest only, though as such it ought to be studied 
more than it is; critical editions should be brought out of the 
classical treatises, and the manuscript material of less important 
works should be made accessible to the student. 
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JEWS. The word Jew is derived through the Latin Judaeus 
and the Greek *lov 8 alos from the Hebrew (Yehudhi), a 
gentilic adjective, occurring only in the later parts of the Old 
Testament and signifying a descendant of (Yehudhah, Judah, 
Judas), the fourth son of Jacob, whose tribe, together with that of 
his half-brother Benjamin, constituted the kingdom of Judah, as 
opposed to that of the remaining tribes (Israel). The name came 
to mean the followers of Judaism, including in-born and proselytes, 
the racial signification diminishing as the religious increased. 

Apart from this proper use the word occurs in certain phrases 
through popular corruption, e.g., Jew’s harp, which has nothing to 
do with “Jew,” but is possibly connected with the French Jen, i.e., 

| “toy harp.” The verb “to Jew,” in the sense of “to cheat” (e.g., on 
p. 439 The Concise Oxford Dictionary, adapted by H. W. and 
F. G. Fowler, Oxford, 1926) is an instance of class hatred and 
may be paralleled by other derogatory examples, e.g., “Jesuit” 
(on the same page), “to Welsh” (p. 1,013), etc. See also under 
separate headings, notably Judaism, Jewish Philosophy, Zion- 
ism, Antisemitism, etc. (H. M. J. L.) 

Racial History. — The racial composition of the Jews has given 
rise to considerable controversy, ^ost observers profess to see in 
the Jewish type one of the most persistent varieties of the human 
race, others, including Ripley and Boas, believe that they take on 
the physical traits of the people among whom they live. Recent 
observations, which, however, by no means include Jews from all 
over the world, tend to show that in the majority of cases the 
Jews tend to have rather a round head, and show to an unusual 
degree the same amount of variation. They also tend to preserve 
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other characters, the most noticeable being the form of the nose. 
There is a marked resemblance between Jews and Armenians, 
and though th# Armenoid type predominates there are other fea- 
tures in their composition. Weissenberg suggests that there was 
within historic times a mixture, not in Palestine but in the Cau- 
casus, between the Armenoid and a blond type, and that there are 
two types of Jews — the Semitic, dark with a fine nose, and 
Armenoid, with a coarser nose and an appearance of blondness. 

See W. Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe (1899, bibl.) ; F. Boas, 
Descendants of Immigrants (1912) ; L. H. D. Buxton, The Peoples of 
Asia (1925, bibl.) . * (L. H. D. B.) 

EARLIEST TIMES TO THE GREEK DOMINATION 

1. Early History. — For the first two periods the history of the 
Jews is mainly that of Palestine. It begins among those peoples 
occupying the area between the Nile on the one side and the Tigris 
and the Euphrates on the other. Surrounded by ancient seats of 
culture in Egypt and Babylonia, by the deserts of Arabia, and by 
the highlands of Asia Minor, Palestine, with Syria on the north, 
was the high road of civilization, trade and warlike enterprise, and 
the meeting-place of religions Its small principalities were domi- 
nated by the great Powers, whose weakness or acquiescence alone 
enabled them to rise above dependence or vassalage. The land 
was traversed by old-established trade routes and possessed impor- 
tant harbour^ on the Gulf of ‘Akaba and on the Mediterranean 
coast, the latter exposing it to the influence of the Levant. It was 
“the physical centre of those movements of history from which 
the world has grown/’ The portion of this district abutting upon 
the Mediterranean may be divided into two main parts: Syria 
(from the Taurus to Hermon) and Palestine (southward to the 
desert bordering upon Egypt). The latter is about 150 m. from 
.north to south (the proverbial “Dan to Beersheba”), with a 
breadth varying from 25 to 80 m., ie , about 6,040 sq miles. This 
excludes the land east of the Jordan. (Sec further, Palestine.) 

Already, in the 15th century b c., Palestine was inhabited by a 
settled peopfb v^hose language, thought and religion were not rad- 
ically different several centuries later. Petty princes ruled as vas- 
sals of Egypt which, after expelling the Hyksos from its borders, 
had entered upon a series of conquests as far as the Euphrates. 
Some centuries previously, however, Babylonia had held sway to 
the west, and the Akkadian script and language were now used, not 
merely in the diplomatic correspondence between Egypt and Asia, 
but also among the Palestinian princes themselves. Canaan (Pales- 
tine and the south Phoenician coast land) and Amor (Lebanon dis- 
trict and beyond) were under the constant supervision of Egypt, 
and Egyptian officials journeyed round to collect tribute, to attend 
to complaints, and to assure themselves of the allegiance of the 
vassals. The Amarna tablets and those found at Taannek (bibl. 
Taanach) and at Boghaz-keui (see Hittites) combine with ar- 
chaeological evidence (Lachish, Gezer, Megiddo, Beth-shan, etc.) 
to reflect advanced conditions of life and culture, the chronological 
limits of which cannot be determined. This, the “Amarna age,” 
with regular maritime intercourse between the Aegean settlements, 
Phoenicia and the Delta, and with lines of caravans connecting 
Babylonia, North Syria, Arabia and Egypt, presents a vivid pic- 
ture of life and activity, in the centre of which lies Palestine, with 
here and there Egyptian colonies and traces of Egyptian cults. 

The “Amarna age” affords the first starting-point for any esti- 
mate of Palestine and the history of Israel. The records reveal 
a state of anarchy in Palestine for which the weakness of Egypt 
and the downward pressure of North Syrian peoples were respon- 
sible. Subdivided into a number of little local principalities, Pales- 
tine was suffering both from internal intrigues and from the de- 
signs of the northern powers. It is now that we find the restless 
Habiru, a name which is commonly identified with that of the 
“Hebrews”. For such information as we possess, reference must 
be made to the articles Abraham, Amorites, Canaanites, Phi- 
listines. Unfortunately the external evidence fails just when it 
would be most welcome. There comes a time when the fate of 
Palestine was no longer controlled by the great powers, and the 
curtain rises upon the historical traditions of the Old Testament. 

2. Biblical History. — For the rest of the first period the 
Old Testament forms the main source. It contains, in fact, the 
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history itself in two forms: (a) from the creation of man to the 
fall of Judah (Genesis-2 Kings), which is supplemented and con- 
tinued further to ( b ) the foundation of Judaism in the 5th cen- 
tury b.c. (Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah). In the light of con- 
temporary monuments, archaeological evidence, the progress of 
scientific knowledge and the recognized methods of modern histor- 
ical criticism, the account of the origin of mankind and of the his- 
tory of the Jews in the Old Testament can no longer be implicitly 
accepted. Written by an oriental people and clothed in an oriental 
dress, the books of the Old Testament do not contain “objective” 
records, but history written for specific purposes. The history is 
a compilation, as may be illustrated from a comparison of Chroni- 
cles with Samuel-Kings, and frequently depicts the past in the 
light of the present. (See Chronicles.) 

Scholars are now almost unanimously agreed that the internal 
features are best explained by the literary hypothesis associated 
with the work of Graf. Kuenen and Wellhausen. According to 
this, the historical traditions are mainly due to two characteristic 
though very complicated recensions, one under the influence of the 
teaching of Deuteronomy (Joshua to Kings), the other, of a more 
priestly character (akin to Leviticus), of somewhat later date 
(Genesis to Joshua, with traces in Judges to Kings). (See G. F. 
Moore, Ency. Bibl., “Historical literature.”) There are innumer- 
able questions relating to the nature, limits and dates of these two 
recensions, of the incorporated sources, and of other sources 
(whether early or late) of independent origin; and here there is 
naturally room for much divergence of opinion. Older material 
(often of composite origin) has been used, not so much for the 
purpose of providing historical information, as with the object of 
showing the religious significance of past history; and the series 
Joshua-Kings is actually included among the “prophets” in the 
Jewish canon. (See further Bible: Old Testameiit.) 

3. Traditions of Origin. — At the age when, as we have 
reason to suppose, the Old Testament historical writings were as- 
suming their present form, it was possible to divide the imme- 
diately preceding centuries into three distinct periods: (a) That 
of the two rival kingdoms: Israel (Ephraim or Samaria) in the 
northern half of Palestine, and Judah in the south. Then (b) 
the former lost its independence towards the close of the 8th cen- 
tury b c , when a number of its inhabitants were carried away; and 
the latter shared the fate of exile at the beginning of the 6th cen- 
tury, but succeeded in making a fresh reconstruction some 50 or 
60 years later. Finally (c), in the “post-exilic” period, religion 
and life were reorganized under the influence of a new spirit; rela- 
tions with Samaria were broken off, and Judaism took its definite 
character, perhaps about the middle or close of the 5th century. 
The term “Jew” means properly “man of Judah,” ie., of that 
small district which, with Jerusalem as its capital, became the cen- 
tre of post-exilic Judaism. The favourite name “Israel,” with all 
its religious and national associations, is somewhat ambiguous in 
an historical sketch, since, although it is used as opposed to Judah 
( a ), it ultimately came to designate the true nucleus of the wor- 
shippers of the national god, Yahweh, as opposed to the Samari- 
tans, the later inhabitants of Israelite territory (c). A more gen- 
eral term is “Hebrew.” (See Hebrew Language, Hebrew 
Religion.) 

The traditions which prevailed among the Israelites concerning 
their origin belong to a time not when Judah and Israel were 
“brother” or rival kingdoms, but when they formed one body and 
Judah was among the “sons” of Israel (or Jacob), the son of Isaac 
and grandson of Abraham. The names of the “sons,” or rather 
tribes, vary in origin and, probably, also in age; and where they rep- 
resent fixed territorial limits, the districts so described were in 
some cases certainly peopled by groups of non-Israelite ancestry. 
But as tribal names they invited explanation, and of the many 
characteristic traditions which were doubtless current, a number 
have been preserved, though not in any very early dress. Close 
relationship was recognized with the Aramaeans, with Edom, Moab 
and Ammon. Esau (Edom) is the “brother” of Jacob, Moab and 
Ammon are sons of Lot, Abraham’s nephew. Abraham himself, 
it was traditionally narrated, came from Harran (Carrhac), pri- 
marily from Ur, of the Chaldees, and Jacob re-enters from Gilead 
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in the north-east, with his Aramaean wives and concubines and 
their families (Benjamin excepted). It is on this occasion that 
Jacob’s name is changed to Israel. Such traditions of migration 
and kinship are in themselves not incredible ; but the detailed ac- 
counts of the ancestors Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, as given in 
Genesis, are inherently doubtful as regards both the internal con- 
dition*, which the (late) chronological scheme ascribes to the first 
half of the 2nd millennium b.c., and the general circumstances of 
the life of these strangers in a foreign land. 

The story of the settlement of the national and tribal ancestors 
in Palestine is interrupted by an account of the southward move- 
ment of Jacob (or Israel) and his sons into a district under the 
immediate influence of the kings of Egypt. After an interval of 
uncertain duration we And in Exodus ( q.v .) a numerous people 
subjected to rigorous oppression. No longer “sons” of Jacob or 
Israel, whole tribes were led out by Moses and Aaron; and, after 
a series of incidents extending over 40 years, the “children of 
Israel” invaded the land in which their ancestors had lived. The 
traditions embodied in the books Exodus-Joshua are considerably 
later than the ostensible date of the events themselves For the 
details of their conflict see Exodus, (The). The story of the “exo- 
dus” is that of the religious birth of “Israel,” joined by covenant 
with the national god,. Yahweh (see Jehovah; Tetragrammaton), 
whose aid in times of peril and need proved his supremacy. In 
Moses (q.v.) was seen the founder of Israel’s religion and laws; 
in Aaron (q.v.) the prototype of the Israelite priesthood. Yahweh 
had admittedly been the God of Israels ancestors, but his name 
was only now made known (Exod. iii. 13 sqq , vi. 2 seq.), and this 
conception of a new era in Yahweh’s relations with the people is 
associated with the family of Moses and with small groups from 
the south of Palestine who reappear in religious movements in 
later history (see Kenites; Rechabites). Amid a great variety 
of motives the prominence of Kadesh in south Palestine is to be 
recognized; but it is uncertain what clans or tribes were at Kadesh, 
and it is possible that traditions, originally confined to those with 
whom the new conception of Yahweh is connected, were subse- 
quently adopted by others who came to regard themselves as the 
worshippers of the only true Yahweh. Two quite distinct views 
can be distinguished. The one associates itself with the settlement 
of the ancestors of the Hebrews and has an ethnic character. 
The other, part of the religious history of “Israel,” is essentially 
bound up with the religious genius of the people, and is partly 
connected with clans from the south of Palestine whose influence 
reappears later. 

4. The Monarchy of Israel. — The book of Joshua continues 
the fortunes of the “children of Israel” and describes a successful 
occupation of Palestine by the united tribes, in striking contrast 
to other records of the partial successes of individual groups 
(Judges i.). It is, however, based upon the account of victeries by 
the Ephraimite Joshua over confederations of petty kings to the 
south and north of central Palestine, apparently the traditions of 
Ephraim describing from its own standpoint the conquest of Pales- 
tine. The book of Judges represents a period of unrest after the 
settlement of the people. External oppressions (Moab, Ammon, 
Philistines, etc.) and internal rivalries rent the Israelites; and the 
religious philosophy of a later (Deuteronomic) age represents the 
period as one of alternate apostasy from and of penitent return to 
the Yahweh of the “exodus,” and their deliverance by “judges.” 
The best narratives relate to Israel and Gilead; Judah scarcely ap- 
pears, and in an old poetical account of a great fight of the united 
tribes against a northern adversary lies outside the writer’s horizon 
or interest (Judges v., see Deborah). Stories of successful war- 
fare and of temporary leaders (see Abimelech; Ehud; Gideon; 
Jephthah) form an introduction to the institution of the Israel- 
ite monarchy, an epoch of supreme importance in biblical history. 

The heroic figure who stands at the head is Saul (“asked”), and 
there are conflicting accounts of his rise. (See Samuel, Books of.) 
The Philistines (q.v.) newly settled in the land, held the people in 
subjection; and their defeat is ascribed by the later account to the 
godly prophet-judge, Samuel, and by the earlier to Saul. The first 
of a series of annals of the kings of Israel ascribes to Saul con- 
quests over the surrounding peoples to an extent which implies 


that the district of Judah formed part of his kingdom (1 Sam. xiv. 
47 seq.). His might is also attested by the fine elegy (2 Sam. i. 17 
sqq.) over the death of two great Israelite heroes, Saul and Jona- 
than, knit together by mutual love, inseparable in life and death, 
whose overthrow by the Philistines on the plain of Jezreel was a 
national misfortune. The court was removed across the Jordan 
to Mahanaim, where Saul’s son, Ishbaal (Ish-bosheth), thanks to 
his general, Abner, recovered some of the lost prestige, and reigned 
two years over Israel and Gilead (2 Sam. ii. 8-10; contrast the 
figure in v.ii). But at this point the scanty annals are suspended 
and the history of the age is given in more popular sources. Israel- 
ite national history has come down to us through Judaean hands, 
with the result that much of it has been coloured by late Judaean 
feeling, and the Judaean account of the beginning of the monarchy. 

5. David and Solomon. — Certain traditions of Judah and 
Jerusalem appears to have looked back upon a movement from the 
south, traces of which underlie the present account of the “exo- 
dus.” The land was full of “sons of Anak,” giants who had ter- 
rified the scouts sent from Kadesh. Caleb alone had distinguished 
himself by his fearlessness, and the (semi-Edomite) clan Caleb 
drove them out from Hebron in south Judah (Josh. xv. 14 sqq.; cf. 
also xi. 21 seq.). David and his followers are found in the south 
of Hebron, and as they advanced northwards into a hostile district 
they encountered wondrous heroes between Gath and Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. xxi. 1 5 sqq.; xxiii. 8 sqq.). (See Philistines.) After stren- 
uous fighting the district was cleared, and Jerusalem, taken by 
the sword, became the capital. Tradition saw in David the head 
of a lengthy line of kings, the founder of the Judaean monarchy, 
the psalmist and the priest-king who inaugurated religious institu- 
tions now recognized to be of a distinctly later character. As a 
result of this backward projection of later conceptions the re- 
covery of the true historical nucleus is difficult. The rise of Jeru- 
salem, the centre of post-exilic Judaism, demanded explanation. 
Israelite tradition had ascribed the conquest of Jerusalem, Hebron 
and other cities of Judah to the Ephraimite Joshua; Judaean tra- 
dition, on the other hand, relates the capture of ’the sacred city 
from a hostile people (2 Sam. v.). The famous city, within easy 
reach of the southern desert and central Palestine (to Hebron and 
to Samaria the distances are about 18 and 35 m. respectively), had 
entered into Palestinian history in the “Amarna” age and had an 
old religious history (see Hebrew Religion). But Judaean tra- 
dition dated the sanctity of Jerusalem from the installation of the 
Ark (q.v.), a sacred movable object, the symbol of the presence 
of Yahweh. It is associated with the half -nomad clans in the 
south of Palestine, or with the wanderings of David and his own 
priest, Abiathar (1 Ki. ii. 26). It is ultimately placed within the 
newly captured city. But canonical tradition associates it 
with the invasion of all the tribes of Israel from beyond the 
Jordan. 

Other narratives describe the life of the young David at the 
court of the first king of the northern kingdom. The scenes cover 
the district which he took with the sword, and the brave Saul is 
represented in an unfavourable light. One must allow for the 
popular tendency to idealize great figures, and for the Judaean 
origin of the compilation. To David is ascribed the sovereignty 
over a united people. But the stages in his progress are not clear. 
After being the popular favourite of Israel in the little district of 
Benjamin, he was driven away by the jealousy and animosity of 
Saul. Gradually strengthening his position by alliance with Ju- 
daean clans, he became king at Hebron at the time when Israel 
suffered defeat in the north. His subsequent advance to the king- 
ship over Judah and Israel at Jerusalem is represented as due to 
the weak condition of Israel, and the compliance of Saul’s general, 
Abner; partly, also, to the long-expressed wish of the Israelites 
that their old hero should reign over them. Saul had been chosen 
by Yahweh to free his people from the Philistines; he had been 
rejected for his sins, and had suffered continuously from this 
enemy; Israel at his death was left in the unhappy state in which 
he had found it; it was the Judaean David, the faithful servant of 
Yahweh, who was now chosen to deliver Israel, and to the last the 
people gratefully remembered their debt. David accomplished 
the conquests of Saul, but on a grander scale; “Saul hath slain his 
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thousands ancf David his tens of thousands” is the popular couplet 
comparing* the relative merits of the rival dynasts. A series of 
campaigns ag^nst Edom, Moab, Ammon and the Aramaean states, 
friendly relations with Hiram of Tyre, and the recognition of his 
sovereignty by the king of Hamath on the Orontes, combine to 
portray a monarchy which was the ideal. ( See further, David; 
Samuel; Saul.) 

David, the warrior, was followed by his son Solomon, as ‘‘peace- 
ful” as his name signifies, famous for his wealth, wisdom and piety, 
above all for the magnificent Temple which he built at Jerusalem. 
Phoenician artificers were enlisted for the purpose, and with Phoe- 
nician sailors successful trading-journeys were regularly under- 
taken. Commercial intercourse with Asia Minor, Arabia, Tarshish 
(in Spain), and Ophir ( q.v .) filled his coffers, and his realm ex- 
tended from the Euphrates to the border of Egypt. Tradition 
depicts him as a worthy successor to his father, and represents a 
state of luxury and riches impressive to all who were familiar with 
the great oriental courts. ( See Solomon.) Judah and Israel dwelt 
at ease, or held the superior position of military officials, while 
the earlier inhabitants of the land were put to forced labour. 
But another side of the picture shows the domestic intrigues which 
darkened the last days of David. The accession of Solomon had 
not been without bloodshed, and Judah, together with David’s old 
general, JoatJ, and his faithful priest, Abiathar, were opposed to 
the son of a woman who had been the wife of a Hittite warrior. 
The era of the Temple of Jerusalem starts with a new regime, 
another captain of the army and another priest — Zadok of Jeru- 
salem. Moreover, the employment of Judaeans and Israelites for 
Solomon's palatial buildings, and the heavy taxation for the up- 
keep of a court which was the wonder of the world, caused grave 
discontent. External relations, too, were unsatisfactory. The 
Edomites, who had been almost extirpated by David in the valley 
of Salt, south of the Dead sea, were now strong enough to seek 
revenge; and the powerful kingdom of Damascus, whose founda- 
tion is date?! tc*this period, began to threaten Israel on the north 
and north-east. These troubles, we learn, had affected all Solo- 
mon’s reign, and even Hiram, the Phoenician, appears to have 
acquired a portion of Galilee. In the approaching disruption 
writers saw the punishment for the king’s apostasy, and they con- 
demn the sanctuaries in Jerusalem which he erected to the gods of 
his heathen wives. Nevertheless, these places of cult remained 
some 300 years until almost the close of the monarchy, when their 
destruction is attributed to Josiah (Sec. 11). At Solomon’s death 
the opportunity was seized to request from his son, Rehoboam, 
a more generous treatment. The reply is memorable: “My little 
finger is thicker than my father’s loins; my father chastised you 
with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” These words 
were calculated to inflame a people whom history proves to have 
been haughty and high-spirited, and the great Israel renounced its 
union with the small district of Judah. Jeroboam ( q.v ), once 
one of Solomon’s officers, became king over the north, and the his- 
tory of the divided monarchy begins (about 937 bc.) with the 
Israelite power on both sides of the Jordan and with Judah extend- 
ing southwards from a point a few miles north of Jerusalem. 

6. The Rival Kingdoms. — The history of the two kingdoms 
is contained in Kings and the later and relatively less trustworthy 
Chronicles, which deals with Judah alone. In the former a sepa- 
rate history of the northern kingdom has been curiously combined 
with Judaean history \>y means of synchronisms ( see Bible: Old 
Testament Chronology ; Kings, Books of). Moreover, the Ju- 
daean compiler finds in Israel’s troubles the punishment for its 
schismatic idolatry; nor does he spare Judah, but judges its kings 
by a standard which agrees with the standpoint of Deuteronomy 
and is scarcely earlier than the end of the 7th century b c. He 
looks back upon the time whjen each kingdom laid the foundation 
of its subsequent fortunes. Judah enjoys an unbroken dynasty, 
which survived the most serious crises, a temple which grew in 
splendour and wealth under royal patronage, and a legitimate 
priesthood which owed its origin to Zadok, the successful rival of 
David’s priest, Abiath&r. Israel, on the other hand, signed its 
death-warrant by the institution of calf-cult, a cult which, how- 
ever, was scarcely recognized as contrary to the worship of Yah- 
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weh before the denunciations of Hosea ( see Calf, Golden). Ju- 
dah had natural connections with Edom and southern Palestine; 
Israel was more closely associated with Gilead and the Aramaeans 
of the north. That Israel was the stronger may be suggested by 
the acquiescence of Judah in the new situation. A diversion was 
caused by Shishak’s invasion ( c . 930), but of this reappearance of 
Egypt after nearly three centuries of inactivity little is preserved 
in biblical history. Only the Temple records recall the spoliation 
of the sanctuary of Jerusalem, and traditions of Jeroboam I. show 
that Shishak’s prominence was well known ( cf . 2 Chron. xii. 8). 
Although both kingdoms suffered, common misfortune did not 
throw them together. On the contrary, the statement that there 
was continual warfare is supplemented in Chronicles by the story 
of a victory over Israel by Abijah, the son of Rehoboam. 

Jeroboam’s son, Nadab, perished in a conspiracy whilst besieging 
the Philistine city of Gibbethon, and Baasha of (north) Israel 
seized the throne. Incessant war prevailed between him and Abi- 
jah's successor, Asa. The newly arisen state of Baasha was in 
league with Damascus, which had once been hostile to Solomon 
(1 Ki. xi 24 seq.). Upon whom Asa could rely is not stated. 
Baasha seized Ramah about 5 m. N. of Jerusalem, and the exist- 
ence of Judah was threatened. Asa utilized the treasure of the 
Temple and palace to induce the Syrians to break off their rela- 
tions with Baasha. These sent troops to harry north Israel, and 
Baasha was compelled to retire. Asa, it would seem, was too weak 
to achieve the remarkable victory ascribed to him in 2 Chron. xiv. 
Baasha’s short-lived dynasty resembles that of his predecessors. 
His son, Elah, after a reign of two years (like Ishbaal and Nadab), 
was slain in a drunken carousal by his captain, Zimri. Meanwhile, 
the Israelite army was again besieging the Philistines at Gibbethon, 
and the recurrence of these conflicts points to a critical situation 
in a district in which Judah itself (although ignored by the 
writers) must have been vitally concerned. The army preferred 
their general, Omri, and, marching upon Zimri at Tirzah, burnt the 
palace over his head A fresh rival immediately appeared, the 
otherwise unknown Tibni. Israel was divided into two camps, 
until, on the death of Tibni and his brother Joram, Omri became 
sole king ( c . 887 b.c.). The scanty details of these important 
events stand in contrast to the comparatively full accounts of 
earlier Philistine wars and internal conflicts in narratives which, 
in point of fact, probably date from this or a later age. 

7. The Dynasty of Omri. — Omri (<7 v.), the founder of one of 
the greatest dynasties of Israel, was contemporary with the revival 
of Tyre under the priest-king, Ithobaal, whose daughter was mar- 
ried to Omri’s son, Ahab. Omri’s most notable recorded achieve- 
ment was the subjugation of Moab ( q.v ). Moreover, Judah (now 
under Jehoshaphat) was bound intimately to Israel; and tradi- 
tions of intermarriage, and of co-operation in commerce and war, 
imply what was practically a united Palestine. Alliance with 
Phoenicia gave the impulse to extended intercourse; trading expe- 
ditions were undertaken from the Gulf of ‘Akaba, and Ahab built 
himself a palace decorated with ivory. The cult of the Baal of 
Tyre followed Jezebel to the royal city, Samaria, and even found 
its way into Jerusalem. This, the natural result of matrimonial 
and political alliance, already met with under Solomon, receives 
the usual denunciation. The conflict between Yahweh and Baal 
and the defeat of the latter are the characteristic notes of the 
religious history of the period, the records of which are now 
more abundant. 

Although little is preserved of Omri’s history, the fact that 
the northern kingdom long continued to be called by the Assyrians 
after his name is a significant indication of his reputation. Assyria 
was now making itself strongly felt in the west Assur-nasir-pal 
II. had exacted tribute from north Syria (r. 876 bc.), and his 
successor, Shalmaneser III., in the course of a series of expedi- 
tions, succeeded in gaining the greater part of that land. Ir- 
huleni of Hamath and Adad-idri (the biblical Ben-hadad) of 
Damascus, formed a coalition with the kings of Cilicia, Phoenicia, 
Ammon, the Arabs of the Syrian desert and “Ahabbu Sirlai.” In 
the last we recognize the Israelite Ahab whose contribution of 
10,000 men and 2,000 chariots perhaps included levies from 
Judah and Moab (cf. for the number 1 Ki. x. 26). In 853 the 
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allies at least maintained themselves at the battle of Karkar. 
Other indecisive battles were fought later, but the precise con- 
stitution of the coalition is not recorded. In 842-841 Shalmaneser 
records a campaign against Hazael, the new king of Damascus; 
no coalition is mentioned, although a battle was fought at Sanir 
(Hermon, Deut. iii. 9), and the cities of Hauran to the south of 
Damascus were spoiled. Tribute was received from Tyre and 
Sidon; and Jehu, the new king of Israel, sent gifts of gold, silver, 
etc. The “Black Obelisk” (now in the British Museum), which 
records the submission of the petty kings, gives an interesting 
representation of the humble Israelite emissaries, with their long, 
fringed robes and strongly marked physiognomy (see Dress). 
Yet another expedition in 837 would seem to show that Damascus 
was neither crushed nor helpless, but thenceforth, for a number 
of years, Assyria was fully occupied elsewhere and the west was 
left to itself. 

Biblical tradition associates the changes in the thrones of 
Israel and Damascus with the work of the prophets Elijah and 
Elisha, but without a reference to Assyria Ahab, it seems, had 
aroused popular resentment by encroaching upon the rights of 
the people to their landed possessions; had it not been for 
Jezebel, the tragedy of Naboth would not have occurred The 
worship of the Tyrian Baal roused a small circle of zealots, and 
again the Phoenician marriage was the cause of the evil. Elijah 
of Gilead inspired the revolt which culminated in the accession 
of Jehu, the son of one Jehoshaphat (or, otherwise, of Nimshi). 
The work which Elijah began was completed by Elisha, who 
supported Jehu and the new dynasty. The royal families of 
Israel and Judah perished in a massacre. While the extirpation 
of the cult of Baal was furthered in Israel by Jonadab the 
Rechabite, it was the “people of the land” who undertook a 
similar reform in Judah. Jehu (qv.) became king, as the cham- 
pion of the purer worship of Yahweh. The descendants of the 
detested Phoenician marriage were rooted out, and unless the 
close intercourse between Israel and Judah had been suddenly 
broken, it would be supposed that the new king at least laid 
claim to the south. Here, however, Athaliah, daughter of Jez- 
ebel, destroyed the Judaean court Only the babe, Jehoash, was 
preserved, and six years later, the priests slew the queen, over- 
threw the cult of Baal, and crowned (he young child. 

8. Damascus, Israel and Judah. — Hazael of Damascus, 
Jehu of Israel, and Elisha the prophet, are the three men of the 
new age linked together, as though commissioned for like ends 
( see 1 Ki. xix. 15-17). Elisha had sent to anoint Jehu as king, 
and, while on intimate terms with Bar-hadad (Ben-hadad) of 
Damascus, recognized Hazael as its future ruler. But after the 
accession of Jehu the situation changed “In those days Yahweh 
began to cut short” (or, amending the text, “to be angry with”) 
“Israel.” This brief notice heralds Hazael’s attack upon Israelite 
territory east of the Jordan (2 Ki. x. 32). The cause of the 
attack is obscure. Certain traditions, it is true, indicate that 
Israel had been at war with the Aramaeans from before 853 to 
841, and that Hazael was attacking Gilead at the time when Jehu 
revolted; but in the midst of these are other traditions of the 
close and friendly relations between Israel and Damascus. (On 
the problems of the Elijah-Elisha period, see Catnb. Anc. Hist , 
iii. 364 sqq.) The southern kingdom suffered little in the disastrous 
wars between Damascus and Israel. Hazael indeed advanced 
upon Gath, and Jerusalem was only saved by a timely bribe 
There were internal troubles, and Jehoash perished in a con- 
spiracy. His son, Amaziah, had some difficulty in gaining the king- 
dom, and showed conspicuous leniency in sparing the children 
of his father’s murderers. Israel, on the other hand, was almost 
annihilated by the Syrians. These seized Gilead, crossed over 
into Palestine, and occupied the land. Jehu’s son, Jehoahaz, saw 
his army made “like the dust in threshing,” and the desperate 
condition of the country recalls the straits in the time of Saul 
(1 Sam. xiii. 6, 7, 19-22), and the days before the great over- 
throw of the northern enemy as described in the Song of Deborah 
(Judges v. 6-8). The atrocities committed by Damascus and its 
Ammonite allies upon Gilead were not forgotten (Amos i. 3, 13), 
and they illustrate a remarkable interview between Elisha and 


Hazael (2 Ki. viii. 12). Several of the situation^ can be more 
vividly realized from the stories of Syrian wars ascribed to the 
time of Omri’s dynasty, but more probably relating to the 
dynasty of Jehu. Under Joash, son of Jehoahaz, the tide turned. 
Elisha was apparently the champion, and posterity told of his 
exploits when Samaria was visited with the sword. Thrice Joash 
smote the Syrians — in accordance with the last words of the 
dying prophet — and Aphek in the Sharon plain, famous in history 
for Israel’s disasters, now witnessed three victories. The enemy 
under Hazael’s son, Ben-hadad, was drven out and Joash re- 
gained the territory which his father had lost (2 Ki. xiii. 25); it 
may reasonably be supposed that a treaty was concluded ( cj . the 
anonymous 1 Ki. xx. 34). But the peace does not seem to have 
been popular. The story of the last scene in Elisha’s life ascribes 
to Joash an easily contented disposition which hindered him 
from completing his successes. Syria had not been crushed, and 
the failure to utilize the opportunity was an act of impolitic 
leniency for which Israel was bound to suffer (2 Ki. xiii. 19). 
Elisha’s indignation can be illustrated by the denunciation passed 
upon an anonymous king by the prophetic party on a similar 
occasion (1 Ki. xx. 35-43). 

At this stage it is necessary to notice the fresh invasion of 
Syria by Hadad (Adad)-nirari, who besieged Mari, king of 
Damascus, and exacted a heavy tribute (r. 802 b c )' A diversion 
of this kind would explain the Israelite victories; the subsequent 
withdrawal of Assyria would afford the occasion for Damascus 
to retaliate. Men in Israel who remembered the wars between 
Assyria and Damascus, and the recuperative power of the Ara- 
maeans, would perceive the danger of the lenient policy of Joash. 
Hadad-nirari claims tribute from Tyre, Sidon and Beth-Omri 
(Israel), also from Edom and Palastu (Philistia). There are no 
signs of an extensive coalition as in the days of Shalmaneser; 
Ammon is probably included under Damascus; the position of 
Moab — which had freed itself from Jehoram of Israel — can 
hardly be calculated. But the absence of JudaJi is surprising. 
Both Jehoash (of Judah) and his son, Amaziah, left a great 
name; and the latter was comparable only to David (2 Ki. xiv. 
3). He defeated Edom in the Valley of Salt, and it is con- 
ceivable that Amaziah’s kingdom extended over both Edom and 
Philistia. A vaunting challenge to Joash (of Israel) gave rise to 
one of the two fables that are preserved in the Old Testament 
(for the other see Judges ix. 8 seq.). It was followed by a battle 
at Beth-shemesh; the scene would suggest that Philistia also was 
involved. The result was the rout of Judah, the capture of 
Amaziah, the destruction of the northern wall of Jerusalem, the 
sacking of the temple and palace and the removal of hostages to 
Samaria (2 Ki. xiv. 12 sqq ). Only a few words are preserved — 
taken apparently from an Israelite source — but the details, when 
carefully weighed, are extremely significant. This disaster was 
scarcely the outcome of a challenge to a trial of strength; it 
was rather the sequel to a period of smouldering jealousy and 
hostility, and, according to one chronological scheme, 27 years 
passed before Judah had another king (Uzziah). 

9 Jeroboam and Uzziah. — The defeat of Syria by Joash 
(of Israel) was not final. The decisive victories were gained by 
Jeroboam II. He saved Israel from being blotted out, and “the 
children of Israel dwelt in their tents as of old” (2 Ki. xiii. 5, 
xiv. 26 seq.). Syria must have resumed warfare with redoubled 
energy, and a state of affairs is presupposed which can be pictured 
with the help of narratives that deal with similar historical situa- 
tions. In particular, the overthrow of Israel as foreshadowed in 
1 Ki. xxii. implies an Aramaean invasion ( cf . vv. 17, 25), after 
a treaty (xx. 34 sqq.), although this can scarcely be justified by 
the events which followed the death of Ahab, in whose time they 
are now placed. Under Jeroboam II. (c. 785) the borders of 
Israel were restored, and the disastrous Aramaean wars avenged. 
For a time the kingdom of Van (Urartu, Ararat) was the most 
important factor in the north, and the Hebrews may well have 
come into close touch with peoples who were the descendants of 
the Hittite, Mitanian and other non-Semitic stock of old. Moab 
was probably tributary; the position of Judah and Edom is in- 
volved with the chronological problems. According to the Ju- 
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daean annals* the “people of Judah” set Azariah (Uzziah) upon 
his fathers throne; and to his long reign of 52 years are as- 
cribed conquests over Philistia and Edom, 'the fortification of 
Jerusalem and the reorganization of the army. The two great 
kings Uzziah and Jeroboam were contemporary, but upon the 
relations’ between them we have no information; yet had Amaziah 
suffered at the hands of Israel, and when, at the death of Jero- 
boam, Israel hastened to its end amid anarchy and dissension, 
it is unlikely that the southern kingdom was unmoved. All that 
can be recognized froiji the biblical records, however, is the 
period of internal prosperity which Israel and Judah enjoyed 
under Jeroboam and Uzziah ( qq.v .) respectively. 

The, events which inaugurated the dynasty of Jehu, the ter- 
rible Aramaean wars, Yahwehs “arrow of victory,” and at length 
the rise of Jeroboam, make the century ( c . 850-750 b.c.) one of 
the most conspicuous epochs in Hebrew history. The traditions 
relating to it are, not improbably, older, relatively speaking, than 
those that tell of the original founding of the monarchy, cen- 
turies earlier. The descriptions of the older periods are, in their 
present form, at least, later than the Jehu dynasty, and this 
dynasty culminates in the rise of the great Hebrew prophets 
(Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, etc.). That these had predecessors 
in the stirring days before them is to be expected — for there is 
much in prophecy that makes it far from unique or necessarily 
elevated. But they strike so distinctive a note, their teaching is 
so fundamental, and its effects so evident, that the question 
arises whether the religious conditions they condemn are those 
as set forth in the literature referring to earlier periods. In fact, 
the modern historical and religious study of the Old Testament 
turns upon the interpretation of the great prophets, and the re- 
lation between them, on the one hand, and the Pentateuch and 
historical recensions ( see sec. 2, p. 43) on the other. ( See fur- 
ther Hebrew Religion, Prophet, and the articles on the several 
prophets.) 

10. The FalJ. of the Israelite Monarchy. — Israel s pros- 
perity under Jeroboam II. proved her undoing. The disorders 
that hastened the end find analogy in the events of the more 
obscure period after the death of the earlier Jeroboam. Only the 
briefest details are given. Zechariah was slain after six months 
by Shallum ben Jabesh in Ibleam; but the usurper fell a month 
later to Menahem (q.v.), who only after much bloodshed estab- 
lished his position. Assyria again appeared upon the scene, under 
Tiglath-pileser III.; on his approach a coalition was soon formed 
which was overthrown in 738. Among those who paid tribute 
were Rasun (the biblical Rezin) of Damascus, Menahem of 
Samaria, the kings of Tyre, Byblos and Hamath and the queen 
of Aribi (the Syrian desert). Israel was once more in league 
with Damascus and Phoenicia, and the biblical records must 
be read in the light of political history. Judah was probably 
holding aloof. Its king, Uzziah, was a leper in his latter days, 
and his son and regent, Jotham, claims notice for a circum- 
stantial reference to his subjugation of Ammon — the natural 
allies of Damascus — for three years (2 Chron. xxvii., cf. xxvi. 8). 
Scarcely had Assyria withdrawn before Menahem lost his life in 
a conspiracy, and Pekah, with the help of Gilead, made himself 
king. The new movement was evidently anti-Assyrian, and 
strenuous endeavours were made to present a united front. Judah 
was the centre of attack. Rasun and Pekah directed their blows 
from the north, Philistia threatened the west flank, and the 
Edomites, who drove obt the Judaeans from Elath (on the Gulf 
of ’Akaba), were no doubt only taking their part in the concerted 
action. A more critical situation could scarcely be imagined. 
The throne of David was then occupied by a youth — Ahaz, the 
son of Jotham. In this crisis we meet with Isaiah ( q.v .), perhaps 
the grandest of Hebrew prophets. The disorganized state of 
Egypt and the uncertain allegiance of the desert tribes left Judah 
without direct aid; on the other hand, opposition to Assyria 
among the conflicting interests of Palestine and Syria was rarely 
unanimous. Either in the natural course of events — to preserve 
the unity of his empire — or influenced by the rich presents of 
gold and silver with which Ahaz accompanied his appeal for help, 
Tiglathpileser intervened with campaigns against Philistia (734 
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b.c.) and Damascus (733-732). Israel was punished by the 
ravaging of the northern districts, and the king claims to have 
carried away the people of “the house of Omri.” Pekah was 
slain, and one Hoshea (q.v.) was recognized as his successor. 
Assyrian officers were placed in the land and Judah thus gained 
its deliverance at the expense of Israel. But the proud Israelites 
did not remain submissive for long; Damascus had indeed fallen, 
but neither Philistia nor Edom had yet been crushed. 

When Israel began to regain confidence, its policy halted be- 
tween obedience to Assyria and reliance upon Egypt — though 
whether Mizraim (q.v.) refers to Egypt proper or includes some 
more easterly area is open to dispute. The situation is illustrated 
in the writings of Hosea (q.v.). Tiglath-pileser died in 727 and 
the slumbering revolt became general. Israel refused the usual 
tribute to its overlord, and definitely threw in its lot with 
“Egypt.” In due course Samaria was besieged for three years by 
Shalmaneser V. The alliance with So (Seveh, Sibi) of “Egypt,” 
upon whom hopes had been placed, proved futile, and the fore- 
bodings of keen-sighted prophets were justified. Although no 
evidence is at hand, it is probable that Ahaz of Judah rendered 
service to Assyria by keeping the allies in check; possible, also, 
that the former enemies of Jerusalem had now been induced to 
turn against Samaria. The actual capture of the Israelite capital 
is claimed by Sargon (722), who removed 27,290 of its inhabi- 
tants and 50 chariots. Other peoples were introduced, officers were 
placed in charge, and tribute re-imposed. Another revolt was 
planned in 720 in which the province of Samaria joined with 
Hamath and Damascus, with the Phoenician Arpad and $imura, 
and with Gaza and “Egypt.” Two battles, one at Karkar in the 
north, another at Rapih (Raphia) on the border of Egypt, suf- 
ficed to quell the disturbance. The desert peoples who paid trib- 
ute on this occasion still continued restless, and in 715 Sargon 
removed men of Tamud, Ibadid, Marsiman, Hayapa (cf. the 
Midianite Ephah, Gen xxv. 4), “the remote Arabs of the desert,”, 
and placed them in the land of Beth-Omri Sargon’s statement 
is significant for the later history of Samaria; but the biblical 
historians take no further interest in the fortunes of the northern 
kingdom, and see in Judah the sole survivor of the Israelite 
tribes (see 2 Ki. xvii. 7-23). Yet the situation in this neglected 
district must continue to provoke enquiry. 

11. Judah and Assyria. — Amid these changes the history of 
Judah was intimately connected with the south Palestinian peoples. 
Ahaz had recognized the sovereignty of Assyria and visited Tig- 
lathpilcser at Damascus. The Temple-records describe the in- 
novations he introduced on his return. Under his son, Hezekiah, 
there were fresh disturbances in the southern states, and anti- 
Assyrian intrigues began to take a more definite shape among the 
Philistine cities. Ashdod openly revolted and found support in 
Moab, Edom, Judah and “Egypt.” This step may possibly be 
connected with the attempt of Marduk (Merodach)-baladan in 
south Babylonia to form a league against Assyria {cf. 2 Ki. xx 
12); at all events Ashdod fell after a three years’ siege (710) 
and for a time there was peace. But with the death of Sargon 
in 705 there was another great outburst; practically the whole of 
Palestine and Syria was in arms, and Sennacherib’s empire in the 
west was threatened. In both Judah and Philistia the anti- 
Assyrian party was not without opposition, and those who ad- 
hered or favoured adherence to the great power were justified by 
the result. The inevitable lack of cohesion among the petty States 
weakened the national cause. At Sennacherib’s approach, Ashdod, 
Ammon, Moab and Edom submitted; Ekron, Ascalon, Lachish and 
Jerusalem held out strenuously. The southern allies (with 
“Egypt”) were defeated at Eltekeh. Hezekiah was besieged and 
compelled to submit (700). The small kings who had remained 
faithful were rewarded by an extension of their territories, and 
Ashdod, Ekron and Gaza were enriched at Judah’s expense. These 
events are related in Sennacherib’s inscription; the biblical records 
preserve their own traditions (see further Hezekiah). 

In the long reign of his son, Manasseh (c. 692), later writers 
saw the deathblow to the Judaean kingdom. Much is said of his 
wickedness, but few details have come down. The land was 
practically under the control of Assyria. Both Esar-haddon 
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(681-669) and Assur-bani-pal (669-c. 626) number among their 
tributaries Tyre, Ammon, Moab, Edom, Ascalon, Gaza and 
Manasseh himself, and cuneiform dockets unearthed at Gezer 
suggest the presence of Assyrian garrisons there, and no doubt 
also elsewhere. The situation favoured the spread of foreign 
customs, and the condemnation passed upon Manasseh thus, per- 
haps, becomes more significant. It is possible that Manasseh 
merely assimilated the older Yahweh-worship to Assyrian form; 
politics and religion were inseparable, and the supremacy of 
Assyria weakened that of Yahweh. 

If Judah was compelled to take part in the Assyrian cam- 
paigns against Egypt, Arabia (the Syrian desert) and Tyre, this 
would only be in accordance with a vassal’s duty. But since 
tradition preserves some recollection of an offence for which 
Manasseh was taken to Babylon to explain his conduct (2 Chron. 
xxxiii.), also of the settling of foreign colonists in Samaria by 
Esar-haddon (Ezra iv. 2), it is possible that Judah attempted to 
regain its liberty. According to Assur-bani-pal all the western 
lands were inflamed by the revolt of his brother, Shamash-shum- 
ukin. What part Judah took in the Transjordanic disturbances, 
in which Moab fought invading Arabian tribes on behalf of 
Assyria, is unknown. Manasseh’s son, Amon, fell in a court 
intrigue and “the people of the land,” after avenging the mur- 
der, set up in his place the infant Josiah (637). The circumstances 
imply a regency; but upon this the records are silent. The decay 
of Assyria doubtless awoke the national feeling of independence 
and an account is given of Josiah’s religious reforms, based upon 
a source partly identical with that which describes the work of 
Jehoash (2 Kings xi. seq.). In an age when the oppression and 
corruption of the ruling classes had been such that those who 
cherished the old worship of Yahweh dared not confide in their 
most intimate companions ( cf . Mi. vii. 5), no reforms were 
possible; but now the young Josiah, the popular choice, was 
upon the throne. A roll, it was said, had been found in the Temple; 
its contents terrified the priests and king, and it led to a solemn 
covenant before Yahweh to observe the provisions of the law- 
book which had been so opportunely recovered. The writer, as 
has been recognized since the days of Jerome, is describing the 
discovery of Deuteronomy (q.v.). It is, however, very doubtful 
whether it was the book in its present form; although the bibli- 
cal writer believed that Josiah successfully put down the high 
places and centralized the religion. In any case Josiah’s reforms 
were of no lasting effect, to judge from Jeremiah (xxv. 3-7, xxxvi. 
seq.) and Ezekiel (xvi., xxiii.). On the other hand Deuteronomy 
has a characteristic social-religious side; its humanity, philan- 
thropy and charity are the distinctive features of its laws, and 
Josiah’s reputation (Jer. xxii. 15 seq.) and the circumstances in 
which he was chosen king may suggest that he, like Jehoash 
(2 Ki. xi. 17; cf. xxiii.3), had entered into a reciprocal covenant 
with a people who, as Micah’s writings would indicate, had 
suffered grievously. 

12. The Fall of the Judaean Monarchy. — A new era was 

beginning in the history of the world (see Palestine: History , 
sec. 8). Assyria was rapidly decaying and Egypt, under Psam- 
metichus (Psamtek) I. had recovered from the blows of Assur- 
bani-pal, to which the Hebrew prophet/Nahum, refers (iii. 8-10). 
Chaldean prince, Nabopolassar, set himself up in Babylonia. It 
was, perhaps, after this that an inroad of the Scythians oc- 
curred ( c . 626 b.c.) ; if it did not actually touch Judah, the advent 
of the people of the north appears to have caused great alarm 
(Jer. iv.-vi. : Zephaniah). Nineveh fell in 612, and Harran, 
whither the court had been removed, was taken in 610. Thus fell 
an empire which had dominated Palestine for two centuries, and 
whose history in the West went back for a millennium. On the 
exultation caused by the events ( see Nahum), Necho, son of 
Psammetichus, marched through Palestine to aid Assyria. Josiah 
interposed; possibly he had hopes of extending his kingdom (2 
Chron. xxxv. 20 seq. is more reliable than 2 Ki. xxiii. 29 seq.). 
That he had authority over a much larger area than Judah alone 
is suggested by 2 Ki. xxiii. 19, and by the references to the 
border at Riblah, 45 m. south of Hamath (Ezek. vi. 14, xi. 10 
seq.). He was slain at Megiddo, and Egypt, as in the long dis- 


tant past, again held Palestine ana ayna. me jtsaaeans maae 
Jehoahaz (or Shallum) their king, but the Pharaoh banished him 
to Egypt three months later and appointed his brother, Jehoiakim. 

Meanwhile, Nabopolassar recognized in Necho a dangerous 
rival, and sent his son Nebuchadrezzar, who overthrew the 
Egyptian forces at Carchemish (605). The battle was the turn- 
ing-point of the age. The succession of the new Chaldean or 
Babylonian kingdom was assured, though the relations between 
Egypt and Judah were not broken off. Jehoiakim was inclined to 
rely upon Egypt. He died just as Nebuchadrezzar, after seeing 
his warnings disregarded, was preparing to lay siege to Jerusalem. 
His young son, Jehoiachin, surrendered after a three months’ 
reign, with his mother and the court; they were taken away to 
Babylonia, together with a number of artisans (597). Jehoiakim’s 
brother, Mattaniah, or Zedekiah, was set in his place under an 
oath of allegiance, which he broke, preferring Hophra, the new 
king of Egypt. A few years later the second siege took place. It 
began on the tenth day of the tenth month, Jan. 587. The looked- 
for intervention of Egypt was unavailing, although a temporary 
raising of the siege inspired wild hopes. Desertion, pestilence and 
famine added to the usual horrors of a siege, and at length on the 
ninth day of the fourth month, 586, a breach was made in the 
walls. Zedekiah fled towards the Jordan valley but was seized and 
taken to Nebuchadrezzar at Riblah. His sons were slain before 
his eyes, and he himself was blinded and carried off to Babylon 
after a reign of 11 years. The Babylonian Nebu-zaradan was sent 
to take vengeance upon the rebellious city, and on the seventh 
day of the fifth month 586 b.c. Jerusalem was destroyed. The 
Temple, palace and city buildings were burned, the walls broken 
down, the chief priest, Seraiah, and other leaders were put to 
death, and many people again carried off. The disaster became 
the great epoch-making event in Jewish history and literature. 

Throughout these stormy years the prophet Jeremiah (q.v.) 
had realized that Judah’s only hope lay in submission to Baby- 
lonia. Stigmatized as a traitor, scorned and imprisoned, he had 
not ceased to warn deaf ears, although Zedekiah himself was, 
perhaps, open to persuasion. Now the penalty had been paid, and 
the Babylonians, whose policy was less destructive than that of 
Assyria, contented themselves with appointing as governor a 
certain Gedaliah. The new centre was Mizpah, a commanding 
eminence and sanctuary, about 5 m. N.W. of Jerusalem; and 
here Gedaliah issued an appeal to the people to be loyal to 
Babylonia and to resume their former peaceful occupations. The 
land had not been devastated, and many gladly returned from their 
hiding-places in Moab, Edom and Ammon. But discontented 
survivors of the royal family under Ishmael intrigued with Baalis, 
king of Ammon. The plot resulted in the murder of Gedaliah 
and an unsuccessful attempt to carry off various princesses and 
officials who had been left in the governor’s care. This new con- 
fusion and a natural fear of Babylonia’s vengeance led many to 
feel that their only safety lay in flight to Egypt, and, although 
warned by Jeremiah that even there the sword would find them, 
they fled south and took refuge in Tahpanhes (Daphnae, q.v.), 
afterwards forming small settlements in other parts of Egypt. 
But the thread of the history is broken, and apart from an allu- 
sion to the favour shown to the captive Jehoiachin (with which 
the books of Jeremiah and Kings conclude), there is a gap in the 
records, and subsequent events are viewed from a new standpoint. 

13. Internal Conditions and the Exile. — Many of the exiles 
accepted their lot and settled down in Babylonia (cf. Jer. xxix. 
4-7); Jewish colonies, too, were being founded in Egypt. The 
agriculturists and herdsmen who had been left in Palestine formed, 
as always, the staple population, and it is impossible to imagine 
either Judah or Israel as denuded of its inhabitants. The peasants 
were left in peace to divide the land among them, and new condi- 
tions arose as they took over the ownerless estates. Here, as 
already in Israel, the fall of the monarchy involved a reversion 
to a pre-monarchical state, and it is impossible to sever too rigor- 
ously two sections of Hebrews who had so much in common. 
Indeed, kings of Judah might well have been tempted to restore 
the kingdom of their traditional founder, or Assyria might have 
been complaisant towards a faithful Judaean vassal. But Israel, 
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after the fal>of Samaria, is ignored by the Judaean writers, and 
lies as a foreign land; although Judah itself had suffered from the 
intrusion of foreigners in the preceding centuries of war and 
turmoil, and strangers had settled in her midst, had formed part 
of the royal guard, or had served as janissaries. 

Samaria had experienced several changes in its original popula- 
tion. Settlement upon new soil involved dependence upon its god, 
and a priest was sent to instruct the colonists in the fear of 
Yahweh. Thenceforth they continued the worship of the Israelite 
Yahweh along with they own native cults (2 Ki. xvii. 24-28, 33). 
Their descendants claimed participation in the privileges of the 
Judaeans (cf. Jer. xli. 5), and must have identified themselves 
with the old stock (Ezra iv. 2). Whatever recollection they pre- 
served of their origin and of the circumstances of their entry 
would be retold from a new standpoint. To the prophets the 
religious position was lower in Judah than in the “sister” Samaria 
(Jer. iii. 11 sqq ., xxiii. n sqq.; Ezek. xvi. 51). The prevalence of 
heathen elements in Jerusalem, as detailed in the reforms of 
Josiah or in the writings of the prophets (cf. Ezek. viii.), would at 
least suggest that the destruction of the State was not entirely a 
disaster. The political disasters not only meant a shifting of 
population, they also brought into prominence the old popular and 
non-official religion, the character of which is not to be con- 
demned off-hand. When there were sects like the Rechabites 
(Jer. xxxv.), when the Judaean fields could produce a Micah 
( q.v .), and when Israel had men who inherited the spirit of a 
Hosea, the nature of the underlying conditions can be more justly 
appreciated. The writings of the prophets were cherished, not only 
in the unfavourable atmosphere of courts ( see Jer. xxxvi., 21 
sqq.), but also in the circles of their followers (Isa. viii. 16). In the 
smaller sanctuaries the old-time beliefs were maintained, and the 
priests, often perhaps of the older native stock, were the recognized 
guardians of the religious cults. The stories of earlier days en- 
circle places which are not regarded as illegitimate, and in the 
form in which f the dim traditions of the past are now preserved 
they reveal an attempt to purify popular belief and thought. It 
may be, therefore, that Deuteronomy and the popular narratives 
J. and E. (in their present form), belong here. ( See Hebrew 
Religion, sec. 11 sqq.) 

14. Restoration of Judah. — The course of events from the 
middle of the 6th century b.c. to the close of the Persian period 
is extremely obscure, although much indirect evidence indicates 
that this age holds the key to the growth of written biblical his- 
tory. It was an age of literary activity, which manifested itself, 
not in contemporary historical records — only a few of which have 
survived — but rather in the special treatment of previously 
existing sources ( see Ezra and Nehemiah). In 561 b.c. the cap- 
tive Judaean king, Jehoiachin, received special marks of favour 
from Nebuchadrezzar’s son, Amil-marduk (2 Ki. xxv. 27 sqq.; 
Jer. Iii. 31-34). A little later Tyre received as its king, Merbaal 
(555-552), who had been fetched from Babylonia. If Babylon 
was assured of the allegiance of its vassals further acts of clem- 
ency may well have followed. But the later recension of Judaean 
history — our only source — entirely ignores the elevation of Je- 
hoiachin, and, passing over the exile, proceeds at once to the first 
years of Cyrus, who proclaims as his Divine mission the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple (538) (2 Chron. xxxvi.). The Judaean Shesh- 
bazzar (a corruption of some Babylonian name) brought back the 
Temple vessels which Nebuchadrezzar had carried away and pre- 
pared to undertake th <5 work at the expense of the royal purse. 
A large body of exiles is said to have returned to Jerusalem under 
Zerubbabel, who was of Davidic descent, and the priest Jeshua 
or Joshua, the grandson of the murdered Seraiah (Ezra i.— iii. ; v. 
13-vi. 5). When these refused the proffered help of the people 
of Samaria, men of the same faith as themselves (iv. 2), their 
troubles began, and the Samaritans retaliated by preventing the 
rebuilding. 

The next historical notice is dated in the second year of Darius 
(520), when two prophets, Haggai and Zechariah ( qq.v .) kindled 
the Judaeans to new efforts. Despite opposition, the work went 
steadily onwards, thanks to the favour of Darius, and the Temple 
was completed four years later, 516 b.c. (Ezra v. 2, vi. 13 sqq.). 
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On the other hand, from the independent writings ascribed to 
these prophets, it appears that no considerable body of exiles could 
have returned — it is still an event of the future (Zech. ii. 7, vi. 
15); little, if anything, had been done to the Temple (Hag. ii. 
15) ; and Zerubbabel is the one to take in hand and complete the 
great undertaking (Zech. iv. 9). The prophets address themselves 
to men living in comfortable abodes with olive-fields and vine- 
yards, suffering from bad seasons and agricultural depression, and, 
though the country is unsettled, there is no reference to any active 
opposition on the part of Samaritans. So far from drawing any 
lesson from the brilliant event in the reign of Cyrus, the prophets 
imply that Yahwehs wrath was still upon the unfortunate city, 
and that Persia was still the oppressor. Consequently, although 
small bodies of individuals no doubt came back to Judah from 
time to time, and some special mark of favour may have been 
shown by Cyrus, the opinion has gained ground since the early 
arguments of E. Schrader ( Studien und Kritiken , 1867, pp. 460- 
504), that the compiler’s representation of the history is less 
trustworthy than the independent evidence of the prophetical 
writings. His main object is to make the new Israel, the post- 
exilic community at Jerusalem, continuous, as a society, with the 
old Israel. 

Unfortunately, the internal conditions in the 6th century b.c. 
can be only indirectly estimated, and the political position must 
remain for the present quite uncertain. In Zerubbabel the people 
beheld once more a ruler of the Davidic race. The new temple 
heralded a new future; the mournful fasts commemorative of 
Jerusalems disasters would become feasts; Yahweh had left the 
Temple at the fall of Jerusalem, but had now returned to sanctify 
it with his presence; the city had purged its iniquity and was fit 
once more to become the central sanctuary. So Haggai sees in 
Zerubbabel the representative of the ideal kingdom, the trusted 
and highly favoured minister who was the signet-ring upon 
Yahweh’s hand (contrast Hag. ii. 23 with Jer. xxii 24). Zecha- 
riah, in his turn, proclaims the overthrow of all difficulties in the 
path of the new king, who shall rule in glory supported by the 
priest (Zech. vi.). What political aspirations were revived, what 
other writers were inspired by these momentous events are ques- 
tions of inference. Again there is a gap in the history. (For the 
view that there was an important movement of semi-Edomite 
clans to north Judah after the fall of Jerusalem, see Camb. Anc. 
Hist., vi. ch. vii. ; see also Kings, Book of ) 

15. Nehemiah. — The history passes abruptly from the time of 
Zerubbabel to the reign of Artaxerxes I. (but A. II. according to 
Torrey). The enthusiastic hopes have melted away, the Davidic 
scion has disappeared and Jerusalem has been — as it would seem 
— the victim of another disaster. The country is under Persian 
officials, the nobles and priests form the local government, and the 
ground is being prepared for the erection of a hierocracy. It is the 
work of rebuilding and reorganization, of social and of religious 
reforms, which we encounter in the last pages of biblical history, 
and in the records of Ezra and Nehemiah we stand in Jerusalem 
in the very centre of epoch-making events. Nehemiah, the cup- 
bearer of Artaxerxes at Susa, distressed at the news of the desola- 
tion of Jerusalem, obtained permission from the king to rebuild 
the ruins. Provided with an escort and with the right to obtain 
supplies of wood for the buildings, he returned to the city of his 
fathers’ sepulchres (the allusion may suggest his royal ancestry). 
He aroused the people to the necessity of fortifying and repopu- 
lating the city. Sanballat of Horon, Tobiah the Ammonite, and 
Gashmu the Arabian (? Edomite) unceasingly opposed him 
Tobiah and his son, Johanan, were related by marriage to Judaean 
secular and priestly families, and active intrigues resulted, in 
which nobles and prophets took their part. It was insinuated that 
Nehemiah had his prophets to proclaim that Judah had again its 
own king, and that he was intending to rebel against Persia! 
Nehemiah naturally gives us his version^ the earlier enthusiasm 
of Haggai and Zechariah for Zerubbabel would illustrate the feel- 
ings of Nehemiah’s partisans. But Tobiah and Johanan them- 
selves were worshippers of Yahweh (as their names show), and 
consequently, with prophets taking different sides and with the 
Samaritan claims summarily repudiated (Neh. ii. 20; cf Ezra iv. 
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3), it is difficult to gather all the facts. 

Nevertheless the undaunted Judaean pressed on unmoved by 
the threatening letters which were sent around, and succeeded in 
completing the walls within 52 days. Nehemiah also appears as 
governor of the small district of Judah and Benjamin. Famine, 
the avarice of the rich, and the necessity of providing tribute 
had brought the humbler classes to the lowest straits. Faced with 
old social abuses, he vehemently contrasted the harshness of the 
nobles with the generosity of the exiles, who would redeem their 
poor countrymen from slavery. He himself had always refrained 
from exacting the usual provision which other governors had 
claimed; indeed, he had readily entertained over 150 officials and 
dependants at his table, apart from casual refugees (Neh. v.). 
We hear something of a 12 years’ governorship and of a second 
visit; but the evidence does not enable us to determine the 
sequence (xiii. 6). Neh. v. is placed in the middle of the building 
of the walls in 52 days; the other reforms during the second visit 
are closely connected with the dedication of the walls, and with 
the events which immediately follow his first arrival, when he 
had come to rebuild the city. Nehemiah also remedies religious 
abuses. He found the busy agriculturists and traders (some from 
Tyre) pursuing their usual labours on the Sabbath, now more 
strictly observed, and he pointed to the disasters which had re- 
sulted in the past from such profanation (Neh xiii 18; cf. Jer. 
xvii. 20 sqq.; Ezek. xx. 13-24; Isa. lvi. 2, 6; lviii. 13). 

Moreover, the maintenance of the Temple servants called for 
supervision; the customary allowances had not been paid to the 
Levites, who had come to Jerusalem after the smaller shrines had 
been put down, and they had forsaken the city His last acts 
were the most significant. Jews had married women of Ashdod, 
Ammon and Moab, and the impetuous governor indignantly ad- 
jured them to desist from the historic cause of national sin Even 
members of the priestly families had intermarried with Tobiah 
and Sanballat; the former had a chamber in the Temple, the 
daughter of the latter was the wife of a son of Joiada, the son 
of the high priest, Eliashib. Tobiah was cast out, the offending 
priest expelled and a general purging followed, in which the 
foreign elements were removed. With this Nehemiah brings the 
account of his reforms to a conclusion, and the words “Remember 
me, 0 my God, for good” (xiii. 31) have a meaning. According 
to Josephus (Ant, xi. 7, 2), a certain Manasseh, the brother of 
Jaddua and grandson of Joiada, refused to divorce his wife, the 
daughter of Sanballat. For this he was driven out, and, taking 
refuge with the Samaritans, founded a rival temple and priesthood 
upon Mt. Gerizim, to which repaired other priests and Levites who 
had been guilty of mixed marriages. There is little doubt that 
Josephus refers to the same events; but he places the schism and 
the foundation of the new Temple in the time of Alexander the 
Great. At all events, there is now a complete rupture with 
Samaria, and thus, in the concluding chapter of the last of the 
historical books of the Old Testament, Judah maintains its claim 
to the heritage of Israel and rejects the right of the Samaritans 
to the title. 

16. Ezra. — In this separation of the Judaeans from religious 
and social intercourse with their neighbours, the work of Ezra 
(q.v.) requires notice. The story of this scribe (now combined 
with the memoirs of Nehemiah) crystallizes the new movement 
inaugurated after a return of exiles from Babylonia. The age can 
also be illustrated from Isa. lvi.-lxvi. and Malachi (q v.). There 
was a poor and weak Jerusalem, its Temple stood in need of 
renovation, its temple-service was mean, its priests unworthy of 
their office. On the one side was the poverty of the poor; on the 
other the pride of the governors. There were two religious parties : 
one exclusive, the other more cosmopolitan and syncretising, 
extended a freer welcome to strangers, and tolerated the popular 
and superstitious cults of the day (Isa. lxv. seq.). But the former 
won and, realizing that the only hope of maintaining a pure wor- 
ship of Yahweh lay in a forcible isolation from foreign influence, 
it took measures to ensure the religious independence of their 
assembly. It is related that Ezra, the scribe and priest, returned 
to Jerusalem with priests and Levites, lay exiles, and a store of 
vessels for the Temple. He was commissioned to enquire into the 


religious condition of the land and to disseminate the teaching of 
the Law to which he had devoted himself (Ezra vii.). On his 
arrival the people were gathered together, and he rfad “the book 
of the Law of Moses” daily for* seven days (Neh. viii.). They 
entered into an agreement to obey its teaching, undertaking in 
particular to avoid marriages with foreigners (x. 28 sq[q.). An 
account is given of this reform (Ezra ix. seq .), and Ezra’s horror 
at the intermarriages, which threatened to destroy the distinctive 
character of the community, sufficiently indicates the attitude of 
the stricter party. The true seed of Israel separated themselves 
from all foreigners (not, however, without some opposition) and 
formed an exclusively religious body or “congregation.” Dreams 
of political freedom gave place to hopes of religious independence, 
and “Israel” became a church, the foundation of which it sought 
in the desert of Sinai a thousand years before. (See Samaritans 
and for Torrey’s views, Ezra and Nehemiah, Books of; 
Nehemiah ) 

17. Post-exilic Judaism. — With Nehemiah and Ezra we entei 
upon the era of normative Judaism. Judah was a religious com- 
munity whose representative was the high priest of Jerusalem. 
Instead of sacerdotal kings, there were royal priests, anointed 
with oil, arrayed with kingly insignia, claiming the usual royal 
dues in addition to the customary rights of the priests. With 
his priests and Levites, and with the chiefs and riobles of the 
Jewish families, the high priest directs this small State, and his 
death marks an epoch as truly as did that of the monarchs in the 
past. This hierarchical government, which can find no foundation 
in the Hebrew monarchy, is the forerunner of the Sanhedrin 
(qv.)\ it is an institution which, however inaugurated, set its 
stamp upon the narratives which have survived. Laws were recast 
in accordance with the requirements of the time, with the result 
that by the side of usages evidently of very great antiquity, details 
now appear which were previously unknown or wholly unsuitable. 

The post-exilic priestly spirit represents a tendency which is 
not to be found in the “Deuteronomic” book 0^ Rings, but is 
conspicuous in the later, and to some extent parallel, book of 
Chronicles (q.v.). The “priestly” traditions of the Creation and 
of the patriarchs are in marked contrast to the earlier narratives, 
and appear in a further developed form in the still later book 
of Jubilees (q.v ) or “Little Genesis,” where they are used to 
demonstrate the pre-Mosaic antiquity of the priestly or Levitical 
institutions. There is also an unmistakable development in the 
laws; and the priestly legislation, though ahead of both Ezekiel 
and Deuteronomy, not to mention still earlier usage, not only 
continues to undergo continual internal modification, but finds a 
further distinct development in the way of definition and inter- 
pretation, outside the Old Testament — in the Talmud (q.v.). 
Though one may often be repelled by the post-exilic priestly 
literature, their lack of spontaneity and their ritualism, it must 
be recognized that they placed Monotheism upon a firm basis. “It 
was a necessity that Judaism should incrust itself in this manner; 
without those hard and ossified forms the preservation of its 
essential elements would have proved impossible. At a time when 
all nationalities, and at the same time all bonds of religion and 
national customs, were beginning to be broken up in the seeming 
cosmos and real chaos of the Graeco-Roman empire, the Jews 
stood out like a rock in the midst of the ocean. When the natural 
conditions of independent nationality all failed them, they never- 
theless artificially maintained it with an energy truly marvellous, 
and thereby preserved for themselves, ancl at the same time for 
the whole world, an eternal good.” (Wellhausen.) 

Yet the whole experience of subsequent history, through the 
heroic age of the Maccabees (q.v.) and onwards, proves that 
the minuteness of ritual procedure could not cramp the heart. 
The work represented in Nehemiah L and Ezra, and effected by the 
supporters of an exclusive Judaism, certainly won the day, and 
it left its impress upon the historical traditions. But Yahwism, 
like Islam, had its sects and tendencies, and the opponents to the 
stricter ritualism always had followers. Whatever the predomi- 
nant party might think of foreign marriages, the tradition of the 
half-Moabite origin of David serves, in the beautiful idyll of 
Ruth ( q.v .), to emphasize the debt which Judah and Jerusalem 
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owed to one bf its neighbours. Again, although some desired a 
self-contained community opposed to the heathen neighbours of 
Jerusalem, th? story of Jonah ( q.v .) implicitly contends against 
the attempt of Judaism to close its doors. The conflicting ten- 
dencies were incompatible, but Judaism retained the incompatibili- 
ties within its limits, and the two tendencies, prophetical and 
priestly, continue, the former finding its further development in 
the rise of Christianity. 

See the bibliography to Bible, Old Testament ; Kittel, Geschichte 
des volkes Israels; and Camb. Anc. History , ii. ch. xiv. ; iii. ch. xvii.-xx., 
and vi. ch. vii. with their bibliographies. Also Hebrew Religion. 

(S. A. C.) 

GREEK DOMINATION 

Hebraism and Hellenism. — The Jews came into contact with 
Greek culture when they were fully conscious of their own. They 
had been moulded by suffering: they had already achieved a his- 
tory. They could look back to a kingdom which, for several 
centuries, had stood happily and honourably, which had fallen 
heroically and which had reared a race whose religion and patriot- 
ism neither misfortune could kill nor prosperity corrupt. Their 
memories of the past were vivid, enshrining traditions of divine 
messages and teachings of great prophets. This spiritual heritage 
fortified them in captivity to preserve their identity and to live 
with unquenchable hope for the day of return. They had, in pro- 
cess of time, achieved their desire and they had consolidated their 
state anew. Ezra had rescued the Torah and his institutions had 
schooled the Jews to meet alike the onslaught of enemies and the 
influence of foreign cultures, without loss of individuality. There- 
fore, the work of the past was now accomplished: present and 
future were assured. Judaism was safe in the custody of the 
Jew. At this juncture he was confronted with Hellenism. Alex- 
ander swept into Asia with ease: he planted Greek seeds on an 
Oriental soil and his tree flourished. The kingdom of Bactria 
which he founded was an outpost of Greek civilization: his 
settlers, artifts $nd craftsmen, introduced elements which never 
disappeared entirely. Indian statuary has preserved traces of the 
models which these Greeks in Bactria showed to their Indian 
pupils and apprentices. The reasons for Alexander’s swift suc- 
cess, for the absence of difficulties and for the results he achieved 
need not be discussed here. The contrasts between the conditions 
he encountered in Asia and those which prevailed in Palestine will 
readily suggest themselves. But if it be accurate to hold that his 
work further East so largely decayed through the indifference, 
inertia and lack of homogeneity of the populations over which 
he imposed his sway, no similar verdict can apply to Palestine. 
Here none of these qualities can be held responsible. The advent 
of Alexander mattered little to the Jews because the Jew had 
already made up his mind what his destiny was to be and what his 
mission demanded of him. 

Compared with Rome, Greece has touched the Jew but slightly. 
To this day the Jew sits down to a Passover celebration in which 
many details of Roman table etiquette survive. From White- 
chapel to Cochin, from New York to Cairo, Jews, poor and rich 
alike, unconsciously reproduce on Passover night the habits of 
the triclinium and dine as Horace dined at the feasts of Maecenas. 
No other people, no cultural force, has left so deep an imprint 
on the Jew. Neither Egypt, Persia, Greece, nor the Renaissance 
penetrated Jewish culture as deeply as did Rome, the power, 
moreover, that destroyed the Temple and finally broke up the 
Jewish State. The influence of the Greeks on the Jews was post- 
poned until long after the Greeks had lived. When mediaeval 
Jews set themselves to translate Aristotle and transmit his philos- 
ophy to Europe, the two cultures may be said to have met. But 
it was Aristotle the master, not Alexander the disciple, who 
brought about the meeting. Tjyo causes may be held responsible 
for this. It may be that the premature death of Alexander pre- 
vented the fulfilment of his plans, which his successors had not the 
breadth of vision to complete, or it may be that the Jewish mind 
was essentially practical and temperamentally incapable of re- 
acting to Athenian culture: the Torah and Plato’s Republic are 
by some regarded as representing different and incongruent ex- 
pressions of life. It may be alleged that the loss of one individ- 
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ual, however influential, is powerless to stem a cultural flood, 
nevertheless it would seem that in this case the death of Alex- 
ander is the more correct answer. Jew and Greek did in fact 
meet. txyav is as Jewish as it is Greek in spirit. There are 

books in the Old Testament canon as well as in the Apocrypha 
which reflect Greek thought. Job is a Hebrew Prometheus 
Vinctus, Esther is composed on the stylistic model of a Euripidean 
drama and the parallels between Canticles and Theocritus, though 
often exaggerated, are not to be overlooked. Philo strove to make 
Jewish literature known to the Greeks while, at last, Paul, an 
offshoot of Judaism, combined Jewish-Christian teaching with 
Hellenic method and expression. During four centuries the Jews 
were under Greek influence because from the time of Alexander 
until the destruction of Jerusalem, Greek culture prevailed in 
Palestine, irrespective of the nationality of the governor of the 
province. 

Alexander the Great. — Josephus gives an account of a 
friendly visit of Alexander to Jerusalem: the historicity of this 
incident has been challenged but whether the meeting with the 
High Priest be historically true in the letter or not, it is certainly 
true that between Alexander and the Jews cordial relations ex- 
isted. There is no reason to doubt either that they were given 
privileges in his army by which they were enabled to observe their 
religion (already in 419 b.c. Darius II. issued orders enabling 
his Jewish soldiers at Elephantine to observe the Passover and 
abstain from leaven [see pp. 60 seq. of A. Cowley’s Aramaic 
papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. , Oxf., 1923]), or that a quarter 
was assigned to them in his newly founded city in Egypt. In his 
honour, Jews adopted his name as a shem qddhosh , i.e., a Jewish 
as opposed to a Gentile name; and this indicates the esteem in 
which Alexander was regarded by the Jews. It is a noteworthy 
fact of history that great conquerors, Alexander, Caesar and Na- 
poleon, have always treated the Jews well: they recognized their 
religious function and sought to give it freedom to develop, for 
their own advantage as well as for that of the Jews. On the other 
hand, lesser men, endowed with narrower outlooks, have failed 
to recognize the Jew and have sought to crush him. In their 
desire to impose an artificial uniformity, they “broke down the 
boundaries of peoples and put down the inhabitants” (Isa. x. 13). 
But such Procrustean methods are contrary to nature, and tyranny, 
whether towards Jews or towards any others, has never secured 
permanent results. The same policy of religious unification has 
characterized subsequent dynasties, from the Assyrians to the 
Romanoffs, and the same fate has overtaken them. The Jew has 
survived their disappearance. 

The Diadochi. — No sooner was Alexander dead (323 bc.) 
than his successors, the Diadochi, struggling for his possessions 
and having broken up his empire, endeavoured to carry out his 
schemes of Hellenization. But they lacked his foresight. On the 
whole the Ptolemies realized that culture must be diffused by 
kindness, while the Seleucids believed in compulsion. Yet Pales- 
tine suffered at the hands of the former within three years of 
Alexander’s death. In 320 Ptolemy invaded the country from 
Egypt ^tnd captured Jerusalem on a Sabbath. Palestine was lost 
to Antigonus in 315 but re-w r on in 312 at Gaza. Constant war- 
fare ensued between the houses of Seleucus and Ptolemy until, 
in 198, Antiochus the Great (III., 222-187) defeated Scopas, 
the general of Ptolemy V., at Panium in north Palestine, and the 
country definitely passed to the Seleucids. Between the death of 
Alexander and this period, two notable events must be recorded 
On the Seleucid side there was the establishment of the Seleucidean 
era ( see Chronology: Jewish) while in Egypt the Pentateuch, 
and subsequently the rest of the Bible, was translated into Greek. 
( See Septuagint.) This was the first known version of the 
Scriptures. During this time the Diaspora or dispersion of the 
Jews was spreading. The Jews abroad seem to have enjoyed a 
peaceful existence, so far as the relatively meagre and uneventful 
information implies. Thus the Prologue to the Greek translation 
of the Wisdom of Sirach ( Ecclesiasticus ), as well as the book 
itself, affords every indication of quiet and prosperity. Apamea 
was a centre of Phrygian Jewry and the Jews seem to have 
taken a prominent part in its trade. 
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Antiochus Epiphanes, — Palestine was involved in the strug- 
gle between Egypt and Syria. The orthodox Jews preferred the 
tolerant rule of the Ptolemies: they wished to abstain from poli- 
tics and develop their religion and culture in isolation. But there 
was another class, which looked to the Seleucids and favoured 
nationalism. These two streams of thought have both previously 
and subsequently been paralleled in Jewish history. Solomon, 
Ahab and Herod all wished to make the Jews a great nation 
politically at the expense of religion: such schemes have never 
won success. The mission of the Jew is cast on other lines. When 
Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes, 175-164) succeeded his brother, the 
opportunity of the nationalists was at hand. They desired to see 
a strong Jewish nation which would be an integral part of a great 
Hellenic empire and command respect, not in consequence of the 
heritage of the Torah, but by reason of the adoption of Greek 
institutions. They looked to Antiochus, who made the error of 
assuming them to represent the majority of the Jews. Antiochus 
was a strange character: as depicted by the historians he presents, 
in his belief in his own inspiration, in his assumption of artistic 
feifts, in his self-persuaded mission to impose his national culture 
by force, in his whimsical impulsiveness and his egoism, a striking 
parallel to Wilhelm II. 

On his accession Antiochus appointed a new high priest, Jesus, 
the brother of Onias, who changed his name to Jason and pro- 
ceeded to turn Jerusalem into a Greek city. He built a gym- 
nasium, introduced the Greek cap, popularized Greek customs and 
endeavoured to suppress everything Jewish. The young priests 
and nobles flocked to the Palaestra: as they had to appear nude — 
an act in itself shocking to the Jewish mind — the evidence of 
their Judaism became visible. They adopted surgical means to 
obliterate the mark of the circumcision and this treacherous device 
has ever since become proverbial as the worst form of apostasy. 
The Jews of Jerusalem were counted as citizens of Antioch, in 
order to degrade their capital. The High Priest himself paid for 
a sacrifice to Heracles at Tyre and by every means in his power 
sought at once to crush Judaism and ingratiate himself with 
Antiochus. But a rival, Menelaus, brother of Simon, the treasurer 
of the Temple, offered to raise more tribute for Antiochus, and 
Jason was superseded. Riots, fighting and massacres ensued. An- 
tiochus, ordered by Rome to quit Egypt, came to Jerusalem and 
pillaged the Temple (168). He razed the walls and planted a 
garrison of Greeks and apostate Jews in the city. Measures were 
taken to enforce his policy of unification. Judaism was an eccen- 
tricity and needed ruthless and systematic elimination. The 
Jerusalem Temple was devoted to Zeus Olympius, that at Garizim 
to Zeus Xenius. The Jewish religion was definitely interdicted 
and that of Athens was to be imposed by force. Swine’s blood 
was offered on the altar on Kislev 25; ten days after the “,Abomi- 
nation of desolation” (Dan. xi., 31: xii , 11: Matt, xxiv., 15: 
Mark xiii., 14); an image had been erected there. Harlots were 
brought to the Temple The Torah was burnt Every Jewish rite 
was proscribed. 

Varieties of Greek Culture. — Two circumstances are note- 
worthy at this juncture. First, though an Athenian was deputed 
to be the new guide to the Jews, it was not true Hellenism that 
he brought to their notice. In the Diaspora, the Jews grew ac- 
quainted with genuine Athenian culture: in Palestine they saw 
but the dregs, the debased provincialism which lacked the pure 
spirit of Hellas. The travelling Jew could visit the Stoa: the 
Alexandrine Jew could study in Greek schools. But in the home- 
land all that came from Greece was brought by the soldier, the 
trader, the slave dealer or the brothel-keeper. It was not against 
the teachings of Plato but against Antioch and the groves of 
Daphne 1 that loyal Jews rose in revolt. Secondly it would seem 
that the cities were more easily won by Antiochus than was the 
countryside. The perversion of the Temple, accompanied by the 
treason of the High Priest and many of his subordinates, may 

14< Four miles west (of Antioch) lay the paradise of Daphne . . . the 
beauty and lax morals of which were celebrated all over the western 
world. . . Antioch shared in both these titles to fame Its amenities 
awoke both the enthusiasm and the scorn of many writers of antiquity. 
. . . The mass of the population seems to have been only superficially 
Hellenic” D. G Hogarth in Enc Brit ed. xi , vol. ii , pp. 730-31. 


largely account for this. Jerusalem and Garizim 4 ' followed the 
State religion also because, to gain obedience for the royal de- 
crees, force was at hand, which was absent elsewJfere. 

Rise of the Maccabees* — Resistance came soon. At Modein, 
a small town north-west of Jerusalem, when the officer of Anti- 
ochus raised a heathen altar and invited the people to' sacrifice 
on it so as to demonstrate their acceptance of the new cult, 
Mattathias, an aged priest of the order of Jehoiarib, slew both 
the officer and a Jew who stepped forward to comply with the 
royal order. c 

In order to strengthen their position and gain adherents, the 
loyal Jews fled to the mountains. This is undoubtedly alluded to 
in Mark, xiii., 14, and Matt, xxiv., 15 (“When ye see the abomina- 
tion of desolation ... let them that are in Judaea flee unto the 
mountains”), where a possible Roman desecration of the Temple 
or Temple-site analogous to that by Antiochus, is contemplated. 
(See C. G. Montefiore, Synaptic Gospels, Lond , 1927, vol. i., p. 
300: vol. ii., p. 3 1 1.) Whether Mattathias himself led the band 
is uncertain. The leader very soon was Judas, his third son, who, 
with his four brothers, collected the scattered Jews and prepared 
for defence. The brothers are known by two names, (1) Has- 
moneans, 'A otaowcuos (Jos. Ant. xii., § 1, etc.) or (Middoth 

I., 6) from Hasmonai, the grandfather of Mattathias and (2) 
Maccabees. This name was strictly applied to Judas only. The 
etymology is doubtful. The suggestion is that the initials of 
o ,( ?K2 tdd 'd (“who is like unto Thee among the Gods, 0 Lord,” 
Exod. xv., 11) which was said to have been emblazoned on 
Judas’s banner, cannot stand because Maccabee is spelled ^pDriot 
' 23 D. The derivation from *.e., “hammerer” (cf. Charles 

Martel) is unlikely, if only because the root means “to pierce” and 
not “to hammer.” Curtiss suggests V^in as the origin, while others 
favour 'Ksno, “He who hides himself” (sc. in the mountains) 
in defiance of the Hebrew orthography. The most plausible solu- 
tion is that offered by F. Luzzatto, i e , pi aio/naxos or 
file not. H. Hirschfeld, in Jew. Quart. Rev., new series, vol. xviii., 
No. i., July, 1927, p. 57, rejects Perles’s hypothesis (loc. cit. ib.) 
that ' 3 po is correct and favours ' a;!D which he derives from V 3 k u 
expressing “a family tragedy coinciding with the birth of the 
future hero ... or anxiety about the political state of the 
country.” The name Benjamin = Benoni would offer a parallel 1 

The Campaigns of Judas. — Antiochus’s generals, Seron, from 
Syria, and Apollonius, from Samaria, failed to overcome Judas, 
who defeated them by sudden night attacks, winning the battle of 
Beth Horon. At this time the Parthians were revolting against 
the Seleucids, Mithridates I. (170-138) was making himself in- 
dependent, and Antiochus was seriously embarrassed. He deter- 
mined to deal with the Parthians in person but he ordered Lysias, 
his Viceroy in Syria, to suppress the Jews. Lysias sent 47,000 
men, infantry and cavalry, under Nicanor, Gorgias and Ptolemy. 
Judas defeated Nicanor at Emmaus and Gorgias’s army fled. 
Fresh Syrian forces, under Timotheus and Bacchides, were des- 
patched from the south. Either Judas routed them at Beth Zur, 
by Hebron, or else they retired in consequence of the death of 
Antiochus. In any case, Judas gained his end. The road to 
Jerusalem lay open to him, though the Greek garrison still held 
out and could not be dislodged. But the Temple was free. It 
was cleansed and rededicated on 25 Kislev, three years to a day 
from the time when it had been defiled. 

Sabbath Observance. — Scholars are generally agreed that the 
book of Daniel was probably composed during the Maccabean 
struggle: its purpose was to encourage the faithful to endure 
martyrdom. At the same time Mattathias succeeded in obtaining 
the adoption of a new and important principle. Hitherto the 
Jews had refused in all circumstances to fight on the Sabbath and 
the enemy had both noted this rule and profited thereby. Thus 
Antiochus had entered Jerusalem on the Sabbath and under 
Mattathias some of the earliest defenders had been slain without 
resistance on the sacred day. It was now ordained that Jews 
should defend themselves on the Sabbath if attacked. It is possi- 
ble that on this account the Maccabees became unpopular with 

*A new theory was advanced by Prof. A. A. Bevan at the Cambridge 
Theological Society in December 1928. 
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the Hasidhtm for pious party. But if this step had not been taken, 
the Jews would have been annihilated in a short time. The fact 
that the MaccSbees are scarcely ever mentioned in the Talmud and 
that they were disliked by the Pharisees is to be accounted for 
with greater likelihood, by their assumption of royal power in 
combination with the High Priesthood and by their subsequent 
aims, which were nationalist rather than religious. 

Judas in Power. — After securing the Temple, Judas pro- 
ceeded to consolidate his position: he united the Jews and dealt 
firmly with the apostates. But he knew that victory was not yet 
secure. Antiochus, previous to his death, obstinately refused to 
regard Judas as the Jewish representative and when he sent 
Menelaus, the renegade High Priest, to “encourage” the Jews 
(2 Macc. xi., 32), no reference to Judas was made. In 163 b.c. 
Lysias defeated Judas at Beth Zachariah but Judas recovered 
himself, mainly because a pretender arose in Antioch and Lysias 
desired peace. Judas now became the recognized Jewish leader and 
Menelaus was slain. In 162 Demetrius, now supreme in Syria, made 
Jakim or Alkimus, the chief of the Hellenizing Jews, High Priest. 
As he was a Cohen ( q.v .) the Hasidhtm , or pious party, acqui- 
esced in his appointment. But at the outset he slew 60 of them 
and this determined Judas to fight for political independence. It 
is often stated that the Jewish Messianic expectations were ex- 
clusively nationalist. But in no case did the Hasidhim fight 
against their overlord unless religion was threatened and religious 
freedom was at stake. Alkimus could maintain himself only by the 
aid of the army of Bacchides. He retired before Judas to Antioch 
and induced Nicanor to come to his aid. Nicanor and Judas at 
first became friends but warfare soon broke out. In 16 1, on 
“Nicanor’s Day” (13 Adar ), long observed by the Jews as a 
joyful anniversary, the Syrian general was defeated and killed. 
Judas then made a treaty with Rome, buying immediate security 
at the price of future disaster. Judas repeated the error which had 
led, in similar circumstances before, to the downfall of the 
kingdom of Jucfch. Foreign alliances were nothing but entangle- 
ments. Rome, like Assyria and Babylonia, would have intervened 
spontaneously if a tributary or rival extended unduly: an alliance 
with the world power against Syria was unnecessary, and an 
alliance was inevitably the first step towards loss of independence. 
In “peace and quietude” would have been success, but to refrain 
is harder than to act. Finally Judas was killed at Elasa (1 Macc. 
ix., 18) and Bacchides placed garrisons in Judaea. 

The Maccabean Brothers. — Judas was succeeded by his 
brother Jonathan, who, after two years, was recognized by Bac- 
chides. In 153 Jonathan was called upon to decide between the 
offers of Demetrius, king of Syria, and his rival, Alexander Balas, 
who claimed to be a son of Antiochus Epiphanes. Each desired 
to win Jonathan to his side. Alexander offered the High Priest- 
hood and Jonathan, who realized that Demetrius was not to be 
trusted, threw in his lot with Alexander. On Tabernacles 152 b.c. 
Jonathan became High Priest. In 150 Alexander defeated De- 
metrius and became king of Syria. In 147 Demetrius II., son of 
Demetrius, attacked Alexander. Jonathan destroyed the army of 
the governor of Coele-Syria, who had turned against Alexander. 
Meanwhile the Syrian garrisons, excepting those in Akra and 
Beth Zur, had been withdrawn from Judaea. After the death of 
Balas, Jonathan attacked Akra but made peace with Demetrius 
II., receiving the addition of three Samaritan districts in return 
for abandoning Beth Zijr. Later he assisted Demetrius II. to quell 
an insurrection at Antioch. In 145 b.c. Trypho, an officer of 
Alexander Balas, made Alexander’s son king (Antiochus VI.). 
This gave Jonathan the opportunity of taking Beth Zur, Jaffa, 
Gaza and Askelon, of fortifying the Temple and of blocking up 
the citadel. In spite of Jonathan’s friendship with Trypho, the 
latter seized him at Ptolemais, and afterwards treacherously slew 
him. Jonathan was succeeded by his brother Simon, who beat off 
Trypho’s army. Trypho next killed Antiochus VI. and made him- 
self king. Simon sided with Demetrius, in return for an amnesty 
and immunity from taxation and tribute. In 142 Simon secured 
independence and the people began to date their documents from 
“the first year of Simon, High Priest, commander and leader of 
the Jews.” The Temple was now safe because on 23 lyyar T42 
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b.c., Simon gained possession of the citadel and demolished it. 
Simon was murdered at Dok, near Jericho, in 135 by Ptolemy, his 
son-in-law, the governor of Jericho. During his rule prosperity 
had increased and his death was a great disaster. With him per- 
ished two of his sons, Mattathias and Judas: he was succeeded by 
his surviving son, John Hyrcanus (1 35-105) 

John Hyrcanus. — In the meanwhile Mithridates II. of Parthia 
had defeated and captured Demetrius II in 139. Antiochus VII. 
(Sidetes 138-129), the brother of Demetrius, fought Trypho, who 
was beaten. As a result Antiochus VII. sent an army into Judaea, 
demanding tribute from Simon After the death of the latter, 
Hyrcanus continued the resistance. He was besieged in Jerusa- 
lem but, in 132, made peace with Antiochus VII. They became 
allies and Hyrcanus furnished a contingent for the army of An- 
tiochus. When Antiochus VII. died, Hyrcanus increased his 
power. He forced the Idumeans to accept Judaism and he de- 
stroyed the Samaritan Temple on Garizim. During Hyrcanus’s 
rule Judaea prospered and in the Diaspora, eg ., in Egypt and 
Cyprus, the condition of the Jews was good. Hyrcanus quarrelled 
with the Pharisees (q v.), who objected to the combination of the 
High Priesthood with temporal power, and joined their oppo- 
nents, the Sadducees ( q.v ). He died in 105, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Judas Aristobulus, who conquered Ituraea and 
planted Judaism there by force. Judas was succeeded by another 
son of Hyrcanus, Alexander Jannaeus (103-78), whose continued 
support of the Sadducees rendered him disliked. Alexander in- 
trigued with Cleopatra of Egypt and with Ptolemy. His reign 
was full of warfare, rebellion and bloodshed. On his deathbed he 
directed his wife Alexandra (76-69) whom he had destined for the 
succession, to reverse his policy and make peace with the Phari- 
sees. As a result, her elder son, Hyrcanus, became High Priest. 
The Pharisees, whom Alexander’s massacres had driven to flight, 
returned. The queen was supported by Simon ben Shatah and 
Judah ben Tabbai, whose famous mottoes, inculcating care and 
impartiality in the judicial office, are preserved in Aboth i., 8, 9. 
{See Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer Book, London, p. 135, all 
eds ) When Alexandra died in 69 b.c , Aristobulus disputed the 
succession of Hyrcanus, his brother. War ensued, in which Hyr- 
canus besieged Aristobulus in Jerusalem, having, on the advice 
of his Idumean councillor. Antipater, enlisted the help of Aretas 
(Harith) the king of the Nabataean Arabs. 

Intervention of Rome. — In 66 b.c. Pompey had defeated 
Mithridates VI. of Pontus and his son-in-law Tigranes. Learning 
of the war in Judaea he sent in 65 b c. M. Aemilius Scaurus, 
Sulla’s stepson, to intervene and to him both Hyrcanus and Aris- 
tobulus appealed The latter won by bribery. Aretas retired and 
Aristobulus appeared to have triumphed. .But Scaurus’s superior 
was at hand Pompey reached Damascus and immediately deputa- 
tions followed him there. Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, the latter 
exploited by Antipater, sent their delegations and one more came 
from the Jewish nation, begging for the abolition of the kingship 
and the restoration of the sacerdotal theocracy. Pompey made 
Hyrcanus High Priest and so Antipater secured power. Warfare 
broke out between the adherents of the two brothers: the Roman 
legions participated. Fompey captured Jerusalem and a terrible 
massacre ensued, the priests being slain at the altar. Over 12,000 
Jews perished. 

Roman Rule. — Rome now became the ruler. Aristobulus, his 
daughters and his sons, Alexander and Antigonus, were taken by 
Pompey to grace his triumph, but on the journey Alexander es- 
caped and raised a revolt in Judaea. In this the Pharisees took 
no part: no religious issue was at stake. Aulus Gabinius, the pro- 
consul, crushed the revolt. Hyrcanus was appointed guardian of 
the Temple and the country was split up into five districts gov- 
erned by synods. Alexander and Aristobulus continued their 
raids. Antipater supported Gabinius and in return could do as he 
liked. In 54 b.c. M. Crassus, who succeeded Gabinius, plundered 
the Temple. He was defeated and slain by the Parthians in the 
next year. Cassius opposed the Parthian invasion of Syria and 
Antipater, whose policy was to stand well with Rome whatever 
happened, aided him. In 51 b.c. Taricheae was captured and 30,- 
000 Jews, who had espoused the Parthian cause, were sold as 
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slaves. When Julius Caesar made himself master of Rome, he re- 
leased Aristobulus and sent him, with two legions, to Judaea, in 49. 
But Pompey ’s emissaries contrived to poison him on the journey 
and Pompey beheaded his son Alexander at Antioch. In 48 
b.c. Pompey himself was defeated and slain, whereupon Antipater 
joined Caesar’s party. Hyrcanus was confirmed as High Priest 
and Antipater made procurator of Judaea. Caesar conferred 
privileges on the Jews and Suetonius ( Caesar 84) mentions that his 
death was lamented by them especially. 

Herod the Great. — At this point one of the most remarkable 
figures in the history of Judaea becomes prominent. This was 
Herod, one of Antipater’s sons, who, at the early age of 25, was 
appointed prefect of Galilee, his brother Phasacl being prefect of 
Jerusalem. After Caesar’s departure, one Hezekiah attacked the 
Syrians. Josephus, whose source was Nicolaus of Damascus, de- 
picts Hezekiah as a brigand. But Nicolaus was a client of Herod 
and it is not unlikely that his estimate was biased and that 
Hezekiah was fighting for patriotic motives. Herod seized and 
executed him and a number of his followers. For this he earned 
the gratitude of Sextus Caesar, the governor of Syria, and the 
detestation of the Jews. He was summoned to appear before the 
Sanhedrin ( q.v .) but he came to his trial with an armed body- 
guard, overawing his judges with the exception of Shammai (sec 
Abothy i., 10--15. Singer op. cit ., p. 185), who warned his col- 
leagues of the future. Sextus promoted Herod, who raised an 
army to attack Hyrcanus, but at Antipater’s request he desisted. 
In 43 b.c. Antipater was poisoned. Confusion arose in Judaea. 
Herod repulsed a Vaid by Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus. 

After the defeat of Cassius at Philippi (42 b.c.) Antony became 
master of Asia. Deputations approached him in Bithynia, one 
from the Jews accusing Herod and Phasael of usurping the power 
of Hyrcanus. But the Hst-named was aware of the power of Anti- 
pater, Antony’s friend and of his sons. These became virtually 
kings of the Jews. Step by step the Hasmonean dynasty was 
giving place to the Idumean Antipater. In 40 b.c. the Parthians, 
with Antigonus, invaded Syria. They captured Hyrcanus and 
Phasael, but Ilerod escaped to Rome. Hyrcanus was carried away 
to Parthia and mutilated so as to make him unfit for the High 
Priesthood. Antigonus took his uncle’s place, and Herod was 
recognized as ruler by the Roman senate. Herod returned and cap- 
tured Jerusalem with Roman aid. Antigonus was beheaded. 
Herod strove to conciliate the Jews. He married the grandniece of 
Hyrcanus, not only because he loved her passionately, but be- 
cause he hoped to gain favour by allying himself with the Has- 
moneans. When, in a fit of insane jealousy, he had her put to 
death, he was plunged into uncontrollable remorse. Her image 
haunted him all his life. He rebuilt the Temple with great mag- 
nificence and at enormous cost. He encouraged the Pharisees 
and he conformed to Judaism. Religion was free so long as poli- 
tics were eschewed. Abtalion’s words of caution (see Singer, loc. 
cit.) evidently apply aptly to the conditions of the day. During 
this period the Diaspora increased and converts multiplied Saints 
such as Hillel were among the notable teachers of the people. For 
the influence of these men, A. Biichler’s Types of Jewish- Pales- 
tinian Piety , from 70 b.c.e. to 70 c.e. (1922) may be consulted. 
Herod preserved peace in his dominions until his death in 4 B.c. 

Herod’s Successors. — Herod divided his kingdom by will into 
tetrarchies, to which he appointed his sons, Archelaus, the elder 
son of his Samaritan wife Malthace, being named king and Anti- 
pas, her second son, tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea. Philip, a son 
by another wife, was given the north-east. Archelaus was about 
to set off to Rome, that he might be confirmed in his title by 
Augustus. But a revolt broke out in consequence of the execution, 
by Herod, shortly before his death, of Judah and Mattathias, 
two rabbis who endeavoured to remove the Roman eagles which 
they regarded as emblems of idolatry. Archelaus was asked to 
punish their murderers. On his refusal riots broke out. Fighting 
between the Jews and the Romans and massacre took place. 
Deputations reached Augustus putting forward rival claims and 
also the desire of the nation to get rid of the Herodians. In the 
end Augustus reaffirmed Herod’s will, counselling Archelaus to 
deal gently with his people. He did not, however, follow this 


advice. He removed the High Priest and he violated the law of 
the levirate marriage. (See Deut. xxv., 5-10; but his brother had 
left issue and so [verse 5] the marriage should rfbt have taken 
place.) His treatment of his subjects was so tyrannical that a 
joint deputation of Jews and Samaritans accused him to Augustus, 
who summoned him to Rome and then banished him to Gaul. 

The Procurators. — With this removal of their king at their 
own request the Jews obtained their desire but forfeited their 
political independence. Now the last trace of national liberty was 
gone : the power passed to the Roman procurators. The error of 
the Maccabees in invoking Roman aid had reached its logical con- 
sequence. No longer — save for a brief interval — was Judaea gov- 
erned by a Jew. If the procurators had been capable and honest, 
no great harm would have intervened. Roman provincial govern- 
ment was uneven. Very seldom were the two requisites com- 
bined in one administrator and the harm done by the bad holders 
of the office was far greater than good predecessors or followers 
could counteract. At the outset trouble arose when the first pro- 
curator, Coponius, who was accompanied by P. Sulpicius Quir- 
inius, the legate of Syria, endeavoured to take a census (a.d. 6-7) 
according to Roman methods, which conflicted with those of the 
Jews. If this is the census to which Luke (ii., 1) refers, the birth 
of Jesus would have to be dated in that year, but this is too 
late. (The difficulty is discussed by Montefiore, op. cit . 1 1 ., 376.) 
The people submitted to the census but this and similar incidents 
led to the formation of the Zealots. This party, which was formed 
by Judas of Galilee and a Pharisee called Saduq, ultimately 
brought about the disaster of ad. 70. As a whole the Pharisees 
were ready to wait and bear with patience attacks on their re- 
ligion which were not too outrageous, but the Zealots were ever 
eager for warfare. The Zealots made headway in Galilee, then 
ruled by Herod Antipas. His policy was to conciliate the Jews, 
by observing Judaism and to stand well with Tiberius, in whose 
honour he founded the city of Tiberias. Herod, who had married 
the daughter of Aretas (Harith), the Arabian kiyg, Viivorced her 
in order to marry Herodias, the wife of his half-brother. The first 
consequence was trouble with the Arabs. In a.d. 36 disaster over- 
took his forces and Tiberius, his patron, died before help could 
be sent. The second consequence was his denunciation by John the 
Baptist (Mark vi , 14-29), whom he executed at the request of 
Herodias. But Antipas himself suffered through following the 
counsel of Herodias. lie petitioned Caligula for the title of king 
but his presumption was resented. He was banished and (appar- 
ently) slain in a.d. 39. 

Pontius Pilate, under whom Jesus was crucified, was procurator 
from a.d. 26 to 36. He outraged Jewish feelings in all ways and 
the picture of him in the Gospels hardly bears out his character, 
in view of his acts. Not only Josephus but also Philo record the 
way in which he goaded the people to revolt. As soon as he arrived 
he broke the existing compromise under which only standards 
which did not bear the imperial image were brought to Jerusalem, 
since the images w<?re held to be idols, as the emperors were 
deified. The Jews petitioned Pilate to remove the standards. He 
refused and when they importuned him for six days he threat- 
ened them with death, yielding only when they were ready to 
accept martyrdom. He next used Temple money for an aqueduct 
and proceeded to other forms of annoyafice. 

Caligula’s succession in a.d. 37 was welcomed by the Jews. One 
of his friends was Agrippa, the grandsoj of Herod I. and the 
Jews hoped to win Caligula’s favour through Agrippa’s presence 
at court. But trouble arose when Caligula laid claim to divinity 
and the Jews, alone of his subjects, were unwilling, out of re- 
ligious motives, to acknowledge his godhead. Thereupon the 
Alexandrians attacked the Jews, set up the images of the emperor 
in the synagogues, sacked the Jejyish quarter, insulted Jewish 
ladies and scourged the Jewish elders. Through Agrippa’s influ- 
ence, the governor was degraded, but ill-feeling between the Jews 
and their fellow-citizens continued. In a.d. 40 each side sent em- 
bassies to plead their cause, Philo acting as the Jewish spokes- 
man. Philo’s account of the embassy (Against Apion) sheds an 
interesting light on the restless, irresponsible character of the 
emperor. By chance an imperial rescript, containing the decision 
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of Claudius, Caligula’s successor, has been discovered. This in- 
teresting document, with others of equal importance, has been 
edited and translated by H. J. Beil ( Jews and Christians in 
Egypt , Lond., Brit. Mus., 1924). It is interesting to observe that 
no definite charge is urged against the Jews. The emperor repri- 
mands the Alexandrians for their intolerance. He blames the 
Jews for sending a separate embassy “as though they lived in 
two cities, a thing unheard of” {ixqbl oiarep tv 5val tt 6\tcn 
aroLKovvras Svo rptafftts tKwtprtLV rod \ourov, 6 prj irportpov 
totje tirpdxOq), warns tlfbm not to strive in gymnasiarchic or cos- 
metic games (pqbt tmairaiptiv yvpvaa 1 a pxtxois rj KoaprfrtKols 
aywatv) and not to introduce or invite Jews who sail down to Alex- 
andria from Syria or Egypt. These are not very heinous crimes 
and the accusers of the Jews must have been hard pressed if they 
could discover no graver accusations. While the embassy was 
still awaiting Caligula’s decision, the emperor commanded his 
statue to be erected in the Temple but at Agrippa’s intercession, 
he cancelled the order. In ad. 41 Caligula was assassinated. 

Claudius, who succeeded Caligula, made Agrippa king over all 
the districts that his grandfather had ruled. Once more the Jews 
had their own king, a popular monarch, who followed the Phari- 
sees and was a strict Jew. He is mentioned in Acts (xxv., 13, etc.). 
He died in a d. 44 and the rule of the procurators was restored. 
Under Cuspius Fadus, the robber gangs were put down for the 
time. Theudas, who claimed to be a prophet, was followed by a 
number of people who looked for him to cleave the Jordan He 
was captured and beheaded. After Fadus came Tiberius Alexan- 
der, an apostate Jew from Egypt, a nephew of Philo. During 
his administration Helena, the queen of Adiabene, embraced 
Judaism and purchased corn to relieve a famine in Judaea. The 
next procurator, Ventidius Cumanus (48-52) provoked the Jews 
to riot A massacre took place in the Temple and bloodshed 
occurred between Samaritans and Galileans. Cumanus was ulti- 
mately banned by the emperor and replaced by Felix (52-60), 
under whom the revolutionary movement grew to greater 
dimensions. 

The country was once more full of robbers, the High Priest was 
murdered in the Temple False prophets appeared. Felix tried in 
vain to restore order. He was recalled by Nero. The succeeding 
procurators (Porcius Festus, 60-62: Albinus, 62-64: Gessius 
Florus, 64-66) did no better. Sacrilege and exaction, misunder- 
standing and ill-will grew worse and more frequent. The Jews, 
roused to fury, massacred a body of Roman soldiers, while the 
citizens of Caesarea slaughtered all the Jews in their town. Various 
Jewish forces were warring against each other and finally Ves- 
pasian was sent by Nero to crush the rebellion. He advanced from 
his winter quarters in Antioch early in 67. He was joined by 
Titus: the Roman armies entered Galilee. The historian Josephus 
was at the head of a Jewish army. He has been misjudged be- 
cause, convinced of the hopelessness of a struggle with Rome, he 
urged his co-religionists to sue for peace. But it is in the highest 
degree unjust to call him a traitor or a coward. His army was 
confronted by that of Vespasian and fled. After the fall of the 
fortress, Jotapata, Josephus gave himself up. The Roman forces 
swept the country. 

While Jerusalem was invested, Johanan ben Zakkai had himself 
conveyed out of the city and, coming to the Roman general, 
craved a boon. He asked to be allowed to establish a school at 
Jabneh. His request wots granted and this seemingly trivial con- 
cession saved Judaism. Johanan saw that Judaism could survive 
the Temple, that its future lay in the school and that the Bible 
was the Jews’ portable fatherland. On the 10th of Ab in the year 
70, amid circumstances of unparalleled horror, Jerusalem fell. 
The Temple was burnt and the Jewish State was no more. 

Judaea Capta. — From 70 *to 135 the only hope lay in the 
“vineyard” of Jamnia. The Sicarii and Zealots held out until, one 
by one, their fortresses were reduced. In Egypt and Cyrene they 
continued their fruitless but heroic efforts. The Egyptian temple 
of Onias, which had existed for 243 years, was first closed and 
then destroyed. Under Vespasian and Titus the Jews of Rome 
enjoyed freedom of conscience and political rights. Domitian in- 
augurated a persecution which Nerva ended. In Trajan’s reign the 


Jews of Cyrene revolted but were subdued. Finally, in 132, 
Hadrian’s proscription of Judaism roused the last remnants of 
Palestinian Jewry to die for their faith. A bitter struggle ensued. 
Bar-Kochba was acclaimed as Messiah by the great Rabbi Aqiba, 
though some of Aqiba’s colleagues, eg., Johanan ben Torta, re- 
pudiated Bar-Kochba’s pretensions. For three years the hopeless 
conflict raged, the Jews fought with the energy of despair, but in 
135 the end came. Jerusalem and then Bethar fell. The holy city 
was thenceforth prohibited to the Jews, though the Christians, 
who had taken no share in the war, were allowed to come and 
go there freely. Many scholars date the breach between Judaism 
and Christianity ( see Judaism) to this event. 

Bibliography. — See appropriate articles in Jew. Enc ; M. L. Mar- 
golis and A. Marx, Hist, of Jew. People (1927) ; H. Graetz, Hist, of 
the Jews (1891) (an abridgment without notes, of the original German 
ed., which must be consulted for verification) ; K. Schurer, Gewhichte 
d. jud. Volkes (Leipzig, 1901) (but the treatment of the Rabbis is 
often unfair, see 1 . Abrahams, Jew. Quart. Rev., vol. \i , 1899, pp. 
626 sqq.). . (II. M. J. L.) 

MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

Rabbinical Learning in the East. — The ruthless suppres- 
sion of the rising of Bar-Kochba had decimated the population 
of Judaea. The centre of Jewish life in Palestine moved in con- 
sequence northwards, to Galilee. Though local insurrections con- 
tinued sporadically at any favourable opportunity, serious po- 
litical aspirations were now at an end. Henceforth, the dominant 
position in the national life came to be occupied more and more 
by spiritual and intellectual leaders, the rabbis of this period 
being known as Tanaim. Pharisaism, in its finest sense, became 
an increasingly strong force in daily life. Political leadership 
was taken over by the presidents of the sanhedrin, or patriarchs, 
who ultimately obtained formal recognition from the Roman au- 
thorities, and enjoyed additional consideration among the people 
in virtue of their descent from Hillel (q v.) } and hence by tradi- 
tion from David The office, which had become firmly estab- 
lished by Gamaliel II. of Jamnia (Jabneh) after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, reached its zenith in his grandson, Judah I. (13 5— 
217), known as “Rabbi” par excellence He is remembered for 
having codified the oral law by the redaction of the Mishnah, 
the basis of all the vast rabbinical literature of later times. 

The intellectual activity of the latter half of the second cen- 
tury seems to have been somewhat artificial Ow r ing to the rav- 
ages caused by constant wars and revolts, as well as by adverse 
economic conditions, the importance of Palestine was declining. 
The great centre of Jewish population lay already outside the 
country, particularly in Mesopotamia, where the “exile” had 
continued throughout the days of the second temple. Babylonian 
students had been accustomed to come to Palestine and sit at 
the feet of its renowned teachers By the time of the death of 
Judah I. the younger settlement had become intellectually self- 
supporting. Abba Arika (qv). commonly known as Rah or 
“Master,” who had been a pupil of the great Palestinian patri- 
arch, set up at Sura a famous school of rabbinical learning which 
retained its prominence until the nth century. His younger 
contemporary, Samuel (famous for his momentous maxim that 
“the law of the state is Law”), presided at Nehardea over an 
academy which long rivalled the other. During its temporary 
suspension owing to the sack of the city by Odenathus (Zeno- 
bia’s husband) in 250, there arose in the neighbourhood the 
school of Pompedita. These three academies co-operated with 
the dwindling schools in Palestine in maintaining the traditions 
of Jewish learning, the teachers now being called Amor aim. 
The discussions which went on in them, centred in the text 
of the Mishnah (especially at the biennial Kallah assemblage), 
were ultimately redacted as the Gemara , the whole body together 
forming the Talmud. The foundations of the less important 
compilation made in the decaying acadernies of Palestine were 
laid by Rabbi Johanan of Tiberias (died c. 279); but it survives 
in a fragmentary state, and probably was never finished. Pal- 
estinian, too, was the Midrash — a vast compilation of homiletics, 
ethics, legend, and folk-lore in the form of a commentary on the 
‘ Bible. The fuller Talmud of Babylon, which exercised a pre- 
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ponderating influence upon Jewish life in later times, reached 
its final form at the close of the 6th century. It was far from 
being merely a code of religious practice. It was a whole litera- 
ture, comprising law and theology, science, folk-lore, and every 
other conceivable branch of intellectual activity, somewhat amor- 
phously grouped about the text of the Mishnah. It was this 
which remained, after the Bible, the principal guide to life and 
object of study, and which gave Judaism unity, cohesion, and 
resilience in the difficult period which lay before it. 

The Muslim Conquest. — In spite of the intolerant theory 
and beginnings of Islam, the Muslim conquest considerably ame- 
liorated the condition of the Jews in the east. The Caliphs, once 
their original missionary zeal abated, showed themselves willing 
to accord an almost boundless toleration in return for a slender 
poll-tax. By this time the political connection of the Jews with 
Palestine had almost ceased, though the country remained the 
focus of their prayers and hopes, and the patriarchate had been 
finally abolished by Theodosius II. on the death of Gamaliel VI. 
without male heirs (425). In Mesopotamia, however, intellectual 
activity continued with renewed vigour after the downfall of 
Zoroastrian intolerance. The secular dignity of Prince of the Cap- 
tivity, or Exilarch (q.v.), which had existed from remote an- 
tiquity, was revived with renewed magnificence. Spiritual au- 
thority, however, resided in the Guon G/i>.), the head of the 
Academy, who continued to expound and develop the principles 
of the Talmud with an authority which was extended by the 
conquests of the Crescent. The widening of intellectual horizons 
which the Muslim influence ultimately brought about was typi- 
fied in the Gaon Saadiah ( q v ) (882-Q42), who first exemplified 
the fruitful combination of Helleno-Arabic and Jewish culture. 
Jewish philology and philosophy both start with him, being neces- 
sitated by the threatening Karaite schism, for the check of which 
his labours were principally responsible. This double organiza- 
tion, under Gaon and Exilarch, continued until the nth century, 
by which time the Jewries of the Occident were strong enough to 
stand by themselves. 

The Diaspora in the West. — Already, before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the Diaspora had been a familiar phenomenon in 
Europe. The prisoners captured in innumerable wars and dis- 
tributed through the Empire as slaves had been followed (if not 
preceded) by merchants and traders Latin writers from the 
period of Augustus onwards show the extent to which Jewish 
practices were spread throughout the civilized world of their day 
Paul found them in Greece and Italy, and the infant church 
consistently advanced where the synagogue had blazed out the way. 
By the beginning of the 4th century, settlements were to be found 
as far afield as Spain and the Rhineland. Indeed, it is probable 
that, before the Roman empire had begun to decay, Jews were 
present in all of its greater cities. By the constitution of Cara- 
calla (212), they had been admitted to the privileges as well as 
the burdens of Roman citizenship and henceforward they occu- 
pied a position which was privileged by comparison with that 
of members of other dissenting religions. 

With the Christianization of the empire, however, their condi- 
tion was altered. It is true that they were comprised in the tolera- 
tion accorded by the edict of Milan, but their status was imme- 
diately and radically changed. The differentiatory policy of the 
church was adopted almost in its entirety by the state. From an 
insignisstma religio, certe licita , Judaism became the sect a nejaria 
or sacrilegi coetus which figure in the edicts of the first Christian 
emperors. The policy of the church was far from being merely 
persecutory. Its intention was rather to prevent the inroads of 
Judaism by keeping its adherents from positions of authority and 
restricting social intercourse with them. At the same time, it 
regarded their preservation (if in ignominy) as evidence for the 
truth of Christianity, and frowned upon the use of force to 
bring them into the path of conformity. The Papacy, true to the 
tradition set by Gregory the Great, figured down to modem times 
alternately as the protector of the Jews from violence and the 
repressor of their “insolence,” departing from this standard most 
frequently on the side of leniency; and Rome was almost the 
only city of Europe to preserve its Jewish community undis- 


turbed from remote antiquity down to the present .day. The 
secular rulers, however, did not show the same discrimination; 
and in the Byzantine empire in particular (especially from Jus- 
tinian, who was the first emperor to interfere with their religious 
institutions) discrimination degenerated rapidly into oppression. 
The embodiment of the new principles in the Codex Theodosianus 
ultimately permeated the whole of western law with the idea of 
Jewish inferiority. 

Renascence of Jewish Culture. — With the barbarian inva- 
sions a momentary improvement had cofile about in the position 
of the Jews. The new rulers displayed at first that tolerance 
which arises from indifference, while those who adopted the 
Arian form of Christianity were sympathetically inclined towards 
the adherents of a stricter monotheism. Later, however, a reac- 
tion followed. In the 7th century there was a simultaneous wave 
of forced conversion throughout Europe from Constantinople to 
Toledo, reaching its height under the Visigoths in Spain, where 
the practice of Judaism was for a time utterly proscribed. It was 
the Arab invasion which brought salvation. The ancient com- 
munities in northern Africa, especially at Cairo and Kairouan, 
which had waned under Byzantine intolerance, awakened to a 
new life. In Spain there came about a remarkable revival. The 
Jew knew ilo restriction upon his activities. His linguistic or 
financial abilities won him high place in the administration. Under 
the aegis of Hasdai ibn Shaprut ( c . 915-970) and Samuel haNagid 
(993-1055) there was a remarkable renascence, in which the old 
traditions of the schools of Palestine and Mesopotamia, the mani- 
fold interests of the Moors, and the rediscovered sciences of an- 
cient Greece were marvellously blended Jewish poetry came to 
a new life, based on Arabic models, with Jehudah haLevi (1086- 
1141) and Solomon ibn Gabirol (1021-1056). Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204) represents in his many-sided activities, as physi- 
cian, Talmudist, codifier, and philosopher, the Spanish school at 
its best. This tradition was proof against the intolerance intro- 
duced by the fanatical Almoravides and Almohddcs in the 12th 
century; for, partly from reasons of policy and partly imi- 
tatively, the earlier Moorish toleration was adopted by the grow- 
ing Christian kingdoms. 

Meanwhile, under the favourable rule of the Carolingians im- 
portant Jewish settlements had come into being in northern 
France and the Rhineland. Cultural life inevitably followed 
But the tendencies of northern Jewry were sterner than those 
of Spain and centred in the interpretation and development of 
Talmudic law rather than in humanism or philosophy. The first 
great name is that of Gershom, “the light of the exile,” who pub- 
lished about the year 1000 the famous ordinance which forbade 
amongst western Jews the polygamy long since abandoned in prac- 
tice. Solomon ben Isaac of Troyes (“Rashi”) (1040-1105) 
summed up the tendency, his writings preserving for after-gen- 
erations the old traditions of rabbinic scholarship. An extensive 
body of Tosaphists, or “supplemented,” whose activities ex- 
tended to almost every township of north-eastern France, car- 
ried on his work. But these were only varying faces of an intel- 
lectual activity which knew no boundary of country. A remark- 
ably comprehensive educational system, insisted upon as a re- 
ligious duty, resulted in a general distribution of culture un- 
equalled in any other section of the population. The speculative 
tendency everywhere found its outlet in a vast mystical literature, 
afterwards grouped about the Zohar. The 13th century renas- 
cence was forwarded in no small measure by the translations from 
the Arabic made by, or with the help of, Jewish scholars — some- 
times under the sedulous patronage of monarchs like Alfonso the 
Wise of Castille and Robert of Anjou. In Immanuel of Rome 
(1270-1330), Dante’s parodist if not his friend, Hebrew poetry 
became infused with something ol the careless spirit of Italian 
verse, in which he was equally proficient. The Jewish physician 
or astronomer, living under the highest patronage, was fully as 
characteristic a figure as the merchant or financier. 

The Jews of Europe of the nth century onwards were eco- 
nomically far removed from their ancestors in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia The original settlers had included agriculturalists 
and the calling lingered on in many places, particularly in the 
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south, to a late date. But the peaceful immigrant into a country 
already inhatdted cannot easily settle on the land, and the growth 
of the feudal system, from which the Jew was naturally ex- 
cluded as a stranger, tended to accentuate his divorce from the 
soil. Accordingly, there was an inevitable tendency for him to 
specialize in commerce, for which his acumen and ubiquity gave 
him especial qualifications. In the dark ages the commerce of 
western Europe was largely in his hand, in particular the slave- 
trade, and in the Carolingian cartularies Jew and merchant are 
used as almost interchangeable terms. With the growth of a mer- 
cantile class, however, they became excluded from commerce, 
particularly in northern Europe. Hence they were forced to 
employ their capital in the only way left open to them, by lending 
it at interest. The attitude of the church in endeavouring to sup- 
press “usury” naturally tended to concentrate the profession more 
and more in the hands of those to whom the canonical prohi- 
bitions did not apply. Ultimately* all other professions were 
closed to them by law in the greater part of Europe, though in 
Spain and Sicily they remained to some extent addicted to handi- 
crafts and agriculture. The high probabilities of violence or ex- 
propriation naturally resulted in forcing up the rates of interest, 
though in point of fact the Jews charged no more than other 
usurers. Yet the advantage accrued rather to the Crown, which 
did not scruple to avail itself to the utmost limit of its rights of 
taxation. The floating wealth of the country was soaked up by 
the Jews, who were periodically made to disgorge into the ex- 
chequer. The holy Roman emperors in particular, as heirs to 
Vespasian, claimed exclusive proprietary rights, and their claims 
were imitated by other rulers. As servi camcrae regis, those of 
any particular place or country could be pledged, alienated, or 
even expelled without compunction. 

The Christian Reaction. — The third and fourth Lateran 
councils (1179-1215), roused to suspicion through the Albigen- 
sian moven}ent, marked the growth of the reaction against the 
Jew. Besides renewing the old restrictions forbidding Gentiles to 
enter into Jewish service or to be otherwise subordinated, they 
ordered the infidels to be distinguished by a special badge and 
forbade the faithful so much as to lodge amongst them, thus lay- 
ing the foundation of the infamous Ghetto system (qv.). These 
regulations were not everywhere immediately or consistently en- 
forced, but they remained a part of the ecclesiastical panoply, to 
come again into prominence in the 15th century, in the wake of 
the Hussite wars and. the preaching of John of Capistrano, and in 
the 1 6th, as a consequence of the reformation. The counter- 
offensive against heresy found its expression also in conversionist 
sermons at which attendance was enforced; in the censorship or 
confiscation of Hebrew books; and in compulsory religious dis- 
putations, the most important of which were those of Paris before 
Louis IX. in 1240 and of Tortosa under the patronage of the anti- 
pope Benedict XIII. in 1413-14. The inevitable result of all this 
was to make the popular prejudice still stronger. 

The last country of western Europe to be settled by the Jews 
had been England, whither they penetrated in the wake of the 
Norman Conquest (in the Scandinavian countries, they never 
figured to any appreciable extent). This marked the culmination 
of the western sweep which had been going on since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and had made the Jews into an essen- 
tially European people. The backward swing of the pendulum 
began almost immediately. With the First Crusade (1096), there 
took place in the Rhineland the first of the long series of mas- 
sacres which made the middle ages one long martyrdom for the 
Jews and ultimately had the effect of driving them back again 
towa r ds the east. These were henceforth renewed on every con- 
ceivable pretext in almost every country of Europe. To reinforce 
racial and religious prejudice,’ the infamous ritual murder accusa- 
tion (q.v.) became common from the 12th century, and the even 
more fantastic charge of the desecration of the Host was formu- 
lated at the beginning of the 13th century after the recognition 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation. Meanwhile, the growth of 
the financial activities of the Lombards and Cahorsins rendered 
the Jew less necessary in the field which he had previously tended 
to monopolize, and drove him into the meaner calling of pawn- 


broking. 

The logical outcome of the changed condition of affairs was, 
in current opinion, to drive the infidel away altogether. This 
had previously happened in isolated cities or regions, but the first 
country to rid itself of the Jews entirely was England, whence 
they were expelled by Edward I. in 1290. This was followed 
a few years later by the more deadly expulsion of the far 
more important communities of France (1306), which a couple 
of partial recalls (1315 ff. and 1350-94) utterly failed to 
make good. From Germany, by reason of its special political 
conditions, there was no general expulsion It figures instead as 
the classical land of Jewish martyrdom, where banishment was 
employed only locally and sporadically to complete the work 
of the long series of massacres. These reached their climax, 
though not their close, at the period of the black death, when the 
absurd charge of poisoning the wells became current. Some of 
the refugees crossed the Alps into Italy, where, owing to the 
tolerant example of the Holy See, conditions were better. But 
the vast majority turned their steps towards Poland, where their 
settlement was especially encouraged by Casimir the Great (1333- 
70). This was the origin of the vast nuclei of Jews in the old 
Russian empire, who still retain the German dialect which their 
ancestors brought with them from the West and imposed upon 
the indigenous communities which they found on their arrival. 

In Spain the condition of the Jews, even under the Christian 
rulers, compared very favourably with that of their brethren in 
northern Europe. However, with the passage of time and the 
growth of national and religious feeling, their situation deterio- 
rated. In 1391, and again in 1411, a wild wave of massacre swept 
through the Peninsula. Following the example of their fathers 
in Gothic times, many Jews (less stout-hearted than their breth- 
ren elsewhere) sought refuge in baptism. To cope with the 
problem of these so-called Marranos, who remained true at 
heart to their old faith, the Inquisition was introduced (1478). 
But the presence in the country of Jews true to their religion 
seemed a constant encouragement for their converted brethren 
to relapse. Accordingly, four months after the capture of Gra- 
nada (which did away with all need for further conciliating the 
religious minority), Ferdinand and Isabella issued the edict of 
expulsion which put an end to the settlement of the Jews in 
Spain after so many cenluries (March 31, 1492). This included 
the more distant possessions of the crown of Aragon — Sicily 
and Sardinia — in spite of the fact that the problem of the crypto- 
Jew' was unknown in them. It was in vain that Isaac Abrabanel 
(1437-1508), the last of the long line of Jewish scholar-states- 
men in the Peninsula, begged for reconsideration. The edict was 
imitated in Portugal 1 (1406) and in Navarre (1498) after a very 
brief interval. Almost simultaneously, the last remnant of the 
ancient French communities was banished from Provence. An 
expulsion from the kingdom of Naples (1510 and, more com- 
pletely, 1548) and from the duchy of Milan (1597) followed the 
Spanish occupation. 

The whole of western Europe was now closed to the Jews, ex- 
cept parts of northern Italy and a few regions of Germany, 
together with the exiguous papal possessions in France. The 
Marranos, indeed, continued a surreptitious existence in the Pen- 
insula, handing on their traditions in secret from generation to 
generation at the risk of their lives. If was their descendants, 
fleeing from the fires of the Inquisition, who founded the mod- 
ern communities in France, Holland, England, and even America 
Of the earlier refugees the vast majority made their way, with 
indescribable difficulty, to the Muslim countries of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral. With them they brought their native Spanish 
tongue, which is spoken by their descendants to the present day 
The greatest haven of refuge was Turkey, where the newcomers 
were sedulously encouraged by the Sultans and treated with a 
favour which reached its climax in the meteoric career of Joseph 
Nasi, duke of Naxos (d. 1579) (q.v.). The greatest masses of 
the Jewish people were thus to be found once more in the East, 
in the Polish and Turkish empires. The second westerly move- 
ment, which has continued to our own days, may be said to begin 

J For the importance of the Portuguese Jews tee Portugal: History. 
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with the deadly Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49 in the former 
country. The few communities suffered to remain in western 
Europe were meanwhile subjected at last to all the restrictions 
which earlier ages had usually allowed to remain an ideal; so that, 
in a sense, the Jewish dark ages may be said to begin with the 
Renaissance. (C. R.) 

PERIOD OF EMANCIPATION 

The ghetto, which had prevailed more or less rigorously for a 
long period, was not formally prescribed by the papacy until 
the beginning of the 1 6th century. The same century was not 
ended before the prospect of liberty dawned on the Jews. Holland 
from the moment that it joined the union of Utrecht (1579) 
deliberately set its face against religious persecution (Jewish 
Encyclopedia , i. 537). Maranos, fleeing to the Netherlands, were 
welcomed; the immigrants were wealthy, enterprising and cul- 
tured. Many Jews, who had been compelled to conceal their 
faith, now came into the open By the middle of the 17th century 
the Jews of Holland had become of such importance that Charles 
II. of England (then in exile) entered into negotiations with 
the Amsterdam Jews (1656) In that same year the Amsterdam 
community was faced by a serious problem in connection with 
Spinoza. They brought themselves into notoriety by excommuni- 
cating the philosopher — an act of weak self-defence on the part 
of men who had themselves but recently been admitted to the 
country, and were ' timorous of the suspicion that they shared 
Spinoza’s then execrated views. It is more than a mere coinci- 
dence that this step was taken during the absence in England 
of one of the ablest and most notable of the Amsterdam rabbis. 
At the time, Menasseh ben Israel (q v ) was in London, on a 
mission to Cromwell. The Jews had been expelled from Eng- 
land by Edward I.; Cromwell in 1655, tacitly assented to their 
return and at the restoration his action was confirmed. 

The English Jews “gradually substituted for the personal pro- 
tection of the crown, the sympathy and confidence of the nation” 
(L. Wolf, Menasseh ben Israel’s Mission to Cromwell , p lxxv ). 
The City of London was the first to be converted to the new atti- 
tude. “The wealth they brought into the country, and their fruit- 
ful commercial activity, especially in the colonial trade, soon re- 
vealed them as an indispensable element of the prosperity of 
the city. As early as 1668, Sir Josiah Child, the millionaire gover- 
nor of the East India company, pleaded for their naturalization 
on the score of their commercial utility. For the same reason the 
city found itself compelled at first to connive at their illegal 
representation on ’Change, and then to violate its own rules 
by permitting them to act as brokers without previously taking 
up the freedom. At this period they controlled more of the 
foreign and colonial trade than all the other alien merchants in 
London put together. The momentum of their commercial enter- 
prise and stalwart patriotism proved irresistible. From the ex- 
change to the city council chamber, thence to the aldermanic 
court, and eventually to the mayoralty itself, were inevitable 
stages of an emancipation to which their large interests in the 
city and their high character entitled them. Finally the city of 
London — not only as the converted champion of religious liberty 
but as the convinced apologist of the Jews — sent Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild to knock at the door of the unconverted House 
of Commons as parliamentary representative of the first city in 
the world” (Wolf, loc. cit.). 

The pioneers of this emancipation in Holland and England 
were Sephardic (or Spanish) Jews — descendants of the Spanish 
exiles. In the meantime the Ashkenazic (or German) Jews had 
been working out their own salvation. The chief effects of the 
change were not felt till the 1 8th century. In England emanci- 
pation was of democratic origin and concerned itself with prac- 
tical questions. On the Continent, the movement was more 
aristocratic and theoretical; it was part of the intellectual 
renaissance which found its most striking expression in the 
principles of the French Revolution. Throughout Europe the 
1 8th century was less an era of stagnation than of transition. ] 
The condition of the European Jews seems, on a superficial 
examination, abject enough. But, excluded though they were 
from most trades and occupations, confined to special quarters 


of the city, disabled from sharing most of the amenities of life, 
the Jews nevertheless were gradually making theij: escape from 
the ghetto and from the moral degeneration which it had caused. 

Where there were no rights, privileges had to be bought. While 
the court Jews were the favourites of kings, the protected Jews 
were the proteges of town councils. Many Jews found it possible 
to evade laws of domicile by residing in one place and trading 
in another. Nor could they be effectually excluded from the fairs 
of the 1 8th century. Peddling had been forced on the latter by 
the action of the gilds which were still povferful in the 18th century 
on the Continent. Another cause may be sought in the Cossack 
assaults on the Jews at an earlier period. Crowds of wanderers 
were to be met on every road ; Germany, Holland and Italy were 
full of Jews who, pack on shoulder, were seeking a precarious live- 
lihood at a time when peddling was neither lucrative nor safe. 

But underneath all this were signs of a great change. The 
1 8th century has a goodly tale of Jewish artists in metal-work, 
makers of pottery, and (wherever the gilds permitted it) artisans 
and wholesale manufacturers of many important commodities. 
The last attempts at exclusion were irritating enough; but they 
differed from the earlier persecution Such strange enactments 
as the Familianten-Gesetz , which prohibited more than one mem- 
ber of a family from marrying, broke up families by forcing the 
men to emigrate. In 1781 Dohm pointed to the fact that a Jewish 
father could seldom hope to enjoy the happiness of living with his 
children In that very year, however, Joseph II. initiated in Aus- 
tria a new era for the Jews. “By this new departure (19th of 
October 1781) the Jews were permitted to learn handicrafts, 
arts’and sciences, and with certain restrictions to devote them- 
selves to agriculture. The doors of the universities and acade- 
mics, hitherto closed to them, were thrown open. ... An ordi-' 
nance of November 2 enjoined that the Jews were everywhere 
considered fellow-men, and all excesses against them were to be 
avoided.” * 

“The Leibzoll (body-tax) was also abolished, 1 ' in addition to 
similar imposts which had stamped the Jews as outcast, for they 
were now (Dec. 19) to have equal rights with the Christian in- 
habitants.” The Jews were not, indeed, granted complete citizen- 
ship, and their residence and public worship in Vienna and other 
Austrian cities were circumscribed and even penalized “Blit 
Joseph II. annulled a number of vexatious, restrictive regulations, 
such as the compulsory wearing of beards, the prohibition against 
going out in the forenoon on Sundays or holidays, or frequent- 
ing public pleasure resorts. The emperor even permitted Jewish 
wholesale merchants, notables and their sons, to wear swords 
(January 2, 1782), and especially insisted that Christians should 
behave in a friendly manner towards Jews (Graetz).” 

The Mendelssohn Movement. — This notable beginning to 
the removal of “the ignominy of a thousand years” was causally 
connected with the career of Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786; 
q.v.). He found on both sides an 'unreadiness for approximation: 
the Jews had sunk into apathy and degeneration, the Christians 
were still moved by hereditary antipathy. The failure of the 
hopes entertained of Sabbatai Zebi (c. 1650, q.v.) had plunged 
the Jewries of the world into despair. Despite all this, one must 
not fall into the easy error of exaggerating the degeneration into 
which the Jewries of the world fell from the middle of the 17th 
till the middle of the 18th century. For Judaism had organized 
itself; the Shulhan aruch of Joseph Qavo^q.v ), printed in 1564 
within a decade of its completion, though not accepted without 
demur, was nevertheless widely admitted as the code of Jewish 
life. If in more recent times progress in Judaism has implied 
more or less of revolt against the rigors and fetters of Qaro’s 
code, yet for 250 years it was a powerful safeguard against de- 
moralization and stagnation. No cofnmunity living in full accord- 
ance with that code could fail to reach a high moral and intellectual 
level. 

It is truer to say that on the whole the Jews began at this period 
to abandon as hopeless the attempt to find a place for themselves 
in the general life of their country. Perhaps they even ceased 
to desire it. Their children were taught without any regard to out- 
side conditions, they spoke and wrote a jargon, and their whole 
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training, both by what it included and by what it excluded, tended 
to produce isolation from their neighbours Moses Mendelssohn, 
both by his career and by his propaganda, for ever put an end 
to these conditions; he more than any other man. Two results 
emanated from Mendelssohn’s work. A new school of scientific 
study of Judaism emerged, to be dignified by the names of Leo- 
pold Zunz ( q.v .), and many other scholars. On the other 
hand Mendelssohn by his pragmatic conception of religion (spe- 
cially in his Jerusalem) weakened the belief of certain minds 
in the absolute truth off Judaism, and thus his own grandchildren 
(including the famous musician Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy) 
as well as later Heine, Borne, Gans and Neander, embraced 
Christianity. Within Judaism itself two parties were formed, the 
Liberals and the Conservatives. Holdheim (q.v.) and Geiger 
(q.v.) led the reform movement in Germany and at the present 
day the effects of the movement are widely felt in America on 
the Liberal side and on the opposite side in the work of the neo- 
orthodox school founded by S. R. Hirsch (q.v.). Modern semi- 
naries were established first in Breslau by Zacharias Frankel 
(q.v.) and later in other cities. Jews, engaged in all the profes- 
sions and pursuits of the age, came to the front in many branches 
of public life; the names of Rathenau and Einstein are well known. 

Effect of the French Revolution. — In close relation to the 
German progress in Mendelssohn’s age, events had been pro- 
gressing in France, where the Revolution did much to improve 
the Jewish condition, thanks largely to the influence of Mirabeau. 
In 1807 Napoleon convoked a Jewish assembly in Paris. The 
decisions of this body proclaim the acceptance of the spirit of 
Mendelssohn’s reconciliation of the Jews to modern life. They 
declare their readiness to adapt the law of the synagogue to the 
law of the land, as for instance in the question of marriage and 
divorce. Napoleon, after the report of the assembly, established 
the consistorial system which remained in force, with its central 
consistory in the capital, until the recent separation of church 
and state. # » 

Modern Italy. — Similar developments occurred in other coun- 
tries, though it becomes impossible to treat the history of the 
Jews, from this time onwards, in general outline. We must direct 
our attention to the most important countries in such detail 
as space permits. And first as to Italy, where the Jews in a 
special degree have identified themselves with the national life. 
The revolutions of 1848, which greatly affected the position of the 
Jews in several parts of Europe, brought considerable gain to 
the Jews of Italy. During the war against Austria in the year 
named, Isaac Pesaro Marogonato was finance minister in Venice. 
Previously to this date the Jews were still confined to the ghetto, 
but in 1859, in the Italy united under Victor Emanuel II., the 
Jews obtained complete rights, a privilege which was extended 
also to Rome itself in 1870. The Italian Jews devoted themselves 
with ardour to the service of the state. Isaac Artom was Cavours 
secretary, L’Olper a counsellor of Mazzini. “The names of the 
Jewish soldiers who died in the cause of Italian liberty were placed 
along with those of their Christian fellow soldiers on the monu- 
ments erected in their honour” (Jewish Encyclopedia , vii. 10). 
More recently men like Wollemberg, Ottolenghi Nathan and Luz- 
zatti rose to high positions as ministers of state. Most noted 
of recent Jewish scholars in Italy was S. D. Luzzatto. 

Austria. — Austria, which had founded the system of “Court 
Jews” in 1518, had ^xpelled the Jews from Vienna as late as 
1670, when the synagogue of that city was converted into a 
church. But as the commerce of Austria suffered by the absence 
of the Jews, it was impossible to exclude the latter from the fairs 
in the provinces or from the markets of the capital. But Maria 
Theresa (1740-1780) was distinguished for her enmity to the 
Jews, and in 1744 made a futjle attempt to secure their expulsion 
from Bohemia. At about this period the community of Prague, 
in a petition, “complain that they are not permitted to buy vict- 
uals in the market before a certain hour, vegetables not before 
9 and cattle not before 11 o’clock; to buy fish is sometimes 
altbgether prohibited; Jewish druggists are not permitted to buy 
victuals at the same time with Christians” Jew Enc. II. 330 
Taxation was exorbitant and vexatious. To pay for rendering 
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inoperative the banishment edict of 1744, the Jews were taxed 
3,000,000 florins annually for ten years. In the same year it was 
decreed that the Jews should pay “a special tax of 40,000 florins 
for the right to import their citrons for the feast of booths.” 
Nevertheless, Joseph II. (1780-1790) inaugurated a new era 
for the Jews of his empire. 

This enlightened policy was not continued by the successors 
of Joseph II. Under Francis II. (1792-1835) economic and 
social restrictions were numerous; indeed the Vienna congress of 
1815 practically restored the old discriminations against the 
Jews. As time went on, a more progressive policy intervened, 
the special form of Jewish oath was abolished in 1846, and in 
1848, legislation took a more liberal turn. In 1867 the new con- 
stitution “abolished all disabilities on the ground of religious 
differences,” though anti-Semitic manipulation of the law by 
administrative authority has led to many instances of intolerance. 
Many Jews have been members of the Reichsrath, some have 
risen to the rank of general in the army, and Austrian Jews have 
contributed their quota to learning, the arts and literature. The 
law of 1890 makes it “compulsory for every Jew to be a member 
of the congregation of the district in which he resides, and so gives 
to every congregation the right to tax the individual members” 
(op. cit ). A similar obligation prevails in parts of Germany. 
A Jew can avoid the communal tax only by formally declaring 
himself as outside the Jewish community. The Jews of Hungary 
shared with their brethren in Austria the same alternations of 
expulsion and recall. By the law “De Judaeis” passed by the 
Diet in 1791 the Jews were accorded protection. The “toleration- 
tax” was abolished in 1846. During the revolutionary outbreak 
of 1848, the Jews suffered severely in Hungary, but as many as 
20,000 Jews are said to have joined the army. Kossuth succeeded 
in granting them temporary emancipation, but the suppression of 
the War of Independence led to an era of royal autocracy which, 
while it advanced Jewish culture by enforcing the establishment 
of modern schools, retarded the obtaining of civic and political 
rights. As in Austria, so in Hungary, these rights were granted 
by the constitution of 1867. But one step remained The Hun- 
garian Jews did not consider themselves fully emancipated until 
the Synagogue was “duly recognized as one of the legally acknowl- 
edged religions of the country.” This recognition was granted by 
the law of 1895-1896 (Jewish Encyclopedia, vi. 503). 

OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

According to M. Caimi the present Jewish communities of 
Greece are divisible into five groups: (1) Arta (Epirus); (2) 
Chalcis (Euboea); (3) Athens (Attica); (4) Volo, Larissa and 
Trikala (Thessaly); and (5) Corfu and Zante (Ionian Islands). 
The Greek constitution admits no religious disabilities, but anti- 
Semitic riots in Corfu and Zante in 1891 caused much distress and 
emigration. In Spain there has been of late a more liberal attitude 
towards the Jews, and there is a small congregation (without a 
public synagogue) in Madrid. In 1858 the edict of expulsion was 
repealed. Portugal, on the other hand, having abolished the Inqui- 
sition in 1821, has since 1826 allowed Jews freedom of religion, 
and there are synagogues in Lisbon and Faro. In Holland the 
Jews were admitted to political liberty in 1796. At present more 
than half of the Dutch Jews are concentrated in Amsterdam, be- 
ing largely engaged in the diamond and tobacco trades Among 
famous names of recent times foremost stands that of the artist 
Josef Israels. In 1675 was consecrated in Amsterdam the syna- 
gogue which is still the most noted Jewish edifice in Europe. 
Belgium granted full freedom to the Jews in 1815, and the com- 
munity has since 1808 been organized on the state consistorial 
system, which till recently also prevailed in France. It was 
not till 1874 that full religious equality was granted to the Jews 
of Switzerland. 

In Sweden the Jews have all the rights which are open to non- 
Lutherans; they cannot become members of the council of state. 
In Norway there is a small Jewish settlement (especially in Chris- 
tiania) who are engaged in industrial pursuits and enjoy complete 
liberty. Denmark has for long been distinguished for its liberal 
policy towards the Jews. Since 1814 the latter have been eligible 
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as magistrates, and in 1849 full -equality was formally ratified. 
Many Copenhagen Jews achieved distinction as manufacturers, 
merchants and bankers, and among famous Jewish men of letters 
may be specially named Georg Brandes. 

The story of the Jews in Russia was a black spot on the Euro- 
pean record. In the remotest past Jews were settled in much of 
the territory now included in Russia, but they were treated as 
aliens. They were restricted to the pale of settlement which 
was first established in 1791. Under the May laws of 1892 the 
congestion of the Jewish population, the denial of free movement, 
and the exclusion from the general rights of citizens were rendered 
more oppressive than ever before. Fierce massacres (pogroms) 
occurred in Nijni-Novgorod in 1882, in Kishinev in 1903, and 
elsewhere. Much was hoped from the duma, but this body proved 
bitterly opposed to the Jewish claim for liberty. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM 

The Jews came to England at least as early as the Norman 
Conquest; they were expelled from Bury St. Edmunds in 1190, 
after the massacres at the coronation of Richard I.; they were 
required to wear badges in 1218. At the end of the 12th century 
was established the “exchequer of the Jews,” which chiefly dealt 
with suits concerning money-lending, and arranged a “continual 
flow of money from the Jews to the royal treasury,” and a so- 
called “parliament of the Jews” was summoned in 1241; in 1275 
was enacted the statute de Judmsmo which, among other things, 
permitted the Jews to hold land. But this concession was illusory, 
and as the statute prevented Jews from engaging in finance — the 
only occupation which had been open to them — it was a prelude 
to their expulsion in 1290. There were few Jews in England from 
that date till the Commonwealth. 

Charles II. in 1664 continued Cromwell's tolerant policy. No 
serious attempt towards the emancipation of the Jews was made 
till the Naturalization Act of 1753, which was, however, imme- 
diately repealed. Jews no longer attached to the Synagogue, such 
as the Herschels and Disraelis, attained to fame. In 1830 the first 
Jewish emancipation bill was brought in by Robert Grant, but 
it was not till the legislation of 1858-1860 that Jews obtained 
full parliamentary rights. In other directions progress was more 
rapid. The office of sheriff was thrown open to Jews in 1835 
(Moses Montefiore, sheriff of London was knighted in 1837); 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid was made a baronet in 1841, Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild was elected to Parliament in 1847 (though he was 
unable to take his seat), Alderman (Sir David) Salomons became 
lord mayor of London in 1855 and Francis Goldsmid was made 
a Q.C. in 1858 In 1873 Sir George Jessel was made a judge, and 
Lord Rothschild took his seat in the House of Lords as the first 
Jewish peer in 1886. A fair proportion of Jews have been elected 
to the House of Commons, and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Herbert 
Samuel rose to cabinet rank in 1909. Sir Matthew Nathan has 
been governor of Hong-Kong and Natal, Lord Reading Viceroy 
of India, E. S. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, and among 
Jewish statesmen in the colonies Sir Julius Vogel and V. L. Solo- 
mon have been prime ministers (Hyamson: A History of the 
Jews in England , Sec. ed., 1928, pp. 290 foil.). 

It is unnecessary to remark that in the British colonics the 
Jews everywhere enjoy full citizenship. In fact, the colonies 
emancipated the Jews earlier than did the mother country. Jews 
were settled in Canada from the time of Wolfe, and a congrega- 
tion was founded at Montreal in 1768, and since 1832 Jews have 
been entitled to sit in the Canadian parliament. There are some 
thriving Jewish agricultural colonies in the same dominion. In 
Australia the Jews from the first were welcomed on perfectly 
equal terms. The oldest congregation is that of Sydney (1817); 
the Melbourne community dates from 1844. Reverting to inci- 
dents in England itself, in 1870 the abolition of university tests re- 
moved all restrictions on Jews at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
both universities have since elected Jews to professorships and 
other posts of honour. The communal organization of English 
Jewry is somewhat inchoate. ( See United Synagogue.) Anglo- 
Jewry is rich, however, in charitable, educational and literary in- 
stitutions, full accounts of which are given in the Jewish Year- 
Book published annually. 


THE AMERICAN CONTINENT 

Jews made their way to America early in the 16th century, 
settling in Brazil prior to the Dutch occupation. Under Dutch 
rule they enjoyed full civil rights. In Mexico and Peru they fell 
under the ban of the Inquisition. In Surinam the Jeyvs were 
treated as British subjects; in Barbadoes, Jamaica and New York 
they are found as early as the first half of the 17th century. Dur- 
ing the War of Independence the Jews of America took a promi- 
nent part on both sides, for under the British rule many had 
risen to wealth and high social position. 1 After the Declaration 
of Independence, Jews are found all over America, where they 
have long enjoyed complete emancipation, and have enormously 
increased in numbers, owing particularly to immigration from 
Russia. The American Jews bore their share in the Civil War 
(7,038 Jews were in the two armies), and have always identified 
themselves closely with national movements such as the eman- 
cipation of Cuba. They have attained to high rank in all branches 
of the public service, and have shown most splendid instances of 
far-sighted and generous philanthropy. For the religious organiza- 
tions of the Jews in the United States see United Synagogue, 
America. 

There have been Jewish members of the United States senate, 
and of the national House of Representatives. Besides filling 
many diplomatic offices, a Jew (O. S. Straus) has been a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. Many Jews have filled professorial chairs 
at the universities, others have been judges, and in art, literature 
(there is a notable Jewish publication society), industry and 
commerce have rendered considerable services to national cul- 
ture and prosperity. American universities have owed much to 
Jewish generosity, a foremost benefactor of these (as of many 
other American institutions) being Jacob Schiff. Such institu- 
tions as the Gratz and Dropsie colleges are further indications 
of the splendid activity of American Jews in the educational field. 
Full accounts of American Jewish institutions are given in the 
American Jewish Year -Book , published annually since 1899. For 
Anti-Semitism and Zionism see the respective articles. 

EFFECTS OF THE WORLD WAR 

The War completely changed the face of the Jewish world. 
In the Russian Empire it brought the Jews political emancipation, 
but it also brought them unspeakable suffering and ended by sub- 
merging them in the flood of anarchy which accompanied the 
continued Civil War. Finally, the War led up to the Balfour 
Declaration, which foreshadowed the establishment under inter- 
national guarantees of a national home for the Jews in Palestine. 

Eastern Europe. — The crowded Jewries of eastern Europe felt 
the full impact of the War from the outset. The Russian pale of 
settlement became almost at once a theatre of operations. So, too, 
did Galicia, with its poverty-stricken Jewish population of over 
800,000. The Jews were bound in any case to suffer in common 
with their neighbours, but their miseries were aggravated by whole- 
sale deportations. Within a year of the outbreak of war, nearly 
1,500,000 Jewish refugees had been set adrift. To make matters 
worse, the Polish Nationalists vigorously pursued their vendetta 
against the Jews and revived the boycott which began in Warsaw 
in 1912. So pitiful was the condition of the Jews that the Russian 
Government which had already made substantial grants to the 
Petrograd Jewish Relief Committee, eventually issued, as a tem- 
porary measure, a decree permitting the Jaws to reside freely in 
any of the towns of the Empire, with certain specified exceptions, 
of which the most important were Petrograd and Moscow. This 
decree was dated Sept. 3, 1915. The concessions thus granted 
gave the Jews some relief, though its effect was minimised by the 
illiberal spirit in which it was administered. 

Public opinion was ripe for much* more sweeping reforms. Of 
this there was ample evidence in the friendly welcome which 
the Jewish refugees received from their Christian neighbours in 
their new homes, in the action of a number of important public 
bodies who petitioned the Government in favour of the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews, and in the protest of many enlightened Russian 
patriots against a policy which they regarded as detrimental to 
Russian interests and inconsistent with the spirit of unity which 
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the national crisis demanded. But the reactionary traditions of the 
old regime were too powerful. Nothing was done for the Jews 
in 1916, and tne inquiries of other Allied Governments, which were 
sympathetically interested in their case, showed that they had 
nothing Jo hope for. 

It was not until the March Revolution that their emancipation 
became a possibility. The Jews whole-heartedly supported the 
revolution, and one of the first acts of the Lvoff Government was 
to issue a decree, dated April 3, 1917, for the repeal of “all restric- 
tions of a religious anc> national character.” This decree at one 
stroke relieved the Jews of all disabilities, and it only remained for 
them to take their place in the new Russia. There was much dis- 
cussion in Jewish circles as to what that place should be, and 
there was a strong feeling in favour of what was called national 
autonomy, the suggestion being that the Jews should be recognised 
as a national unit and enjoy, in common with every other nation- 
ality in Russia, a limited measure of self-government. 

The Jews had hardly been emancipated before these dreams 
were rudely shattered by the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks. 
Among the Bolshevik leaders and their satellites were a certain 
number of Jews, none of whom, however, played any part in the 
Jewish community, or had any ties with it beyond their Jewish 
birth. The great majority of the Jews sided with the moderates 
and suffered accordingly under the Soviet regime. The communal 
organisations were broken up, and many of their leaders were im- 
prisoned. Living, as most of them did, by trade, the Jews suffered 
severely from the economic deb&cle which the Bolshevik revolution 
brought with it, and to add to their distress it became increasingly 
difficult to send them relief from abroad. 

Jews in Southeast Europe. — In Rumania the Jews had pre- 
viously been subjected to much the same treatment as in Russia. 
In one respect their position was even worse. Jews, as such, were 
deemed by the Rumanian Government to be aliens, even though 
they were native-born and had no claim to any other nationality. 
As a sequefto-the Berlin Treaty of 1878, under which the Powers 
recognised her independence, Rumania undertook in 1880 to give 
the Jews liberal facilities for naturalisation. Had this pledge been 
fulfilled, their status would have been gradually regularised, but 
the spirit in which it was carried out is shown by the fact that be- 
tween 1880-1913, about 200 Jews were actually naturalised out 
of a Jewish population, mainly native-born, of over 200,000. The 
Rumanian declaration of war on Bulgaria in 1913 brought 15,000 
Jewish reservists to the colours. This produced a certain revul- 
sion of feeling and it looked for a moment as though at last the 
Jewish soldiers would now be naturalised en bloc. A few individ- 
ual applications were granted, but the anti-Jewish forces soon re- 
gained the upper hand, and the elections of 1914 brought into 
power a reactionary Government from which Jews had nothing to 
hope. 

The Jews did not suffer from the War in the same degree as in 
Russia. On May 11, 1917, representatives of the committee of 
native Jews were received by the King, who gave them vague but 
encouraging assurances. There, however, the matter ended and 
nothing was done for the Jews until a limited measure of emancipa- 
tion was dictated by the Germans in the Treaty of Bucharest. The 
relief thus granted was of little practical value, and there was no 
change in the policy of the Rumanian Government, which con- 
tinued to harass the Jews, and treated them with exceptional harsh- 
ness in the occupied province of Bessarabia. 

Since the War the emancipation of the Jews has been almost 
completed and only a few exceptional cases remain in dispute. 
The Government has intervened with energy to put an end to 
sporadic anti-Semitic outbreaks and to improve the lot of Jewish 
citizens, for whom there is now every prospect of a peaceful 
future. .> 

THE JEWS UNDER THE PEACE TREATIES 

The territorial changes which followed the War closely affected 
the Jews of eastern and south-eastern Europe. Two-fifths of them 
were taken over by Poland, which had more than 3,500,000 Jews 
among its 27,000,000 inhabitants. About 250,000 Jews were in- 
cluded in Lithuania, about 100,000 in Latvia and about 8,000 in 
Estonia. Only 3,000,000 Jews remained under Russian rule, as 


compared with about 7,000,000 in 1914. Of these, two-thirds were 
in the Ukraine. About 350,000 Jews were left in Austria and about 
500,000 in Hungary, as compared with about 2,250,000 in the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire. Of the remainder, about 350,- 
000 passed to Czechoslovakia, while as a result of the annexation 
of Transylvania and the Bukowina, together with the Russian 
province of Bessarabia, Rumania increased her Jewish population 
from a little over 200,000 to more than 1,000,000. These changes 
of allegiance were in themselves not necessarily for the worse, but 
they involved the disruption of old-established communities and 
broke them up in fragments, each of which had at once to re- 
organise its internal life and establish a modus vivendi with new 
and in most cases none too friendly rulers. 

The Peace Conference. — It was in these circumstances that 
the Jewish problem was brought to the attention of the Peace 
Conference. It presented itself in a twofold aspect. The Allies had 
already undertaken to facilitate the establishment of a national 
home for the Jews in Palestine. This undertaking held good, but 
it was none the less necessary to define and safeguard the rights 
of the Jewish minorities in eastern and southeastern Europe. As 
to what those rights should be Jewish opinion was divided. The 
east European Jews themselves, speaking through their repre- 
sentatives on a body known as the committee of Jewish delega- 
tions at the Paris Peace conference, demanded the recognition of 
the Jews in the succession states as “national minorities” enjoying 
a substantial measure of self-government. This view was sup- 
ported by the Jewish delegates from the United States but was 
opposed by those from Great Britain and France, who limited 
themselves to a programme of “minority rights” not implying the 
creation of anything in the nature of a state within the state. 

This more moderate claim was eventually conceded in the 
Minority Treaties, of which the first was signed by Poland on 
the one hand and the principal Allied and Associated Powers on 
the other on June 28, 1919 This treaty makes it impossible for 
Poland to create a class of foreigners possessing no national status, 
such as the Jews had been in pre-War Rumania Racial, religious 
and linguistic minorities are to enjoy complete equality before 
the law T , the free use of their own languages, the right to control 
their own religious, educational and social institutions and an 
equitable share of public funds allotted to educational, religious or 
charitable purposes. 

Over and above these provisions, which apply to minorities 
generally, the treaty specifically empowers the Jews to appoint 
local committees for the management of their own schools and 
provides that they shall not be under any disability by reason of 
their refusal to attend courts of law or vote at elections on the 
Sabbath. Poland recognises these stipulations as matters of inter- 
national concern and agrees that they shall be guaranteed by the 
League of Nations. The league formally guaranteed the treaty 
on Feb. 13, 1920. 

Similar obligations, in each case guaranteed by the league, were 
accepted by Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia. Rumania, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria. One important result of these transactions 
was the emancipation of the Jews in Rumania, including the inhabi- 
tants of the old kingdom, as well as of the territories annexed as a 
result of the War. After the close of the Peace Conference, under- 
takings on the lines of those contained in the Minority Treaties, 
though on the whole less stringent, were secured by the Council 
of the League from Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. It was only in 
the exceptional case of Poland that it was thought necessary 
to make express provision for the Jews, but if the rights which 
they shared with other minorities were respected, they had little 
to fear. 

Jews In Eastern Europe. — While the Minority Treaties were 
being negotiated in Paris a dangerous situation was developing in 
eastern and southeastern Europe. The Jews were in an unenviable 
position, both in the succession states, where an intolerant Nation- 
alism was in the ascendant, and in what was left of the dismem- 
bered empires, where scapegoats had to be found for the humilia- 
tions of the peace settlement. They were peculiarly exposed to 
attack in the atmosphere created by Bolshevism in Russia and its 
momentary irruption into Hungary 
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The Tsarist regime had subjected the Jews to a pitiless and 
systematic persecution. Most of them threw themselves, when 
the revolution came, on to the side of the Moderates, but among 
them were some who, goaded to desperation, developed what may 
be called a destructive mania. There was no Jewish blood in Lenin 
himself, but both in Russia and in Hungary a prominent part in 
the Bolshevik movement was played by men who were of Jew- 
ish birth. In both countries the overwhelming majority of the 
Jews were anti-Bolshevik, not only on grounds of principle, but 
also because the bulk of them were traders and belonged to the 
very class which had most to lose from a Bolshevik victory. Nev- 
ertheless, the enemies of the Jews branded them indiscriminately 
as Bolsheviks, and the alarm which the Bolshevik menace excited 
in Europe at the close of the War gave an impetus to reactionary 
forces which singled out the Jews as their targets. 

In Poland the Armistice was followed by a series of anti- Jewish 
excesses which led the British Government to send out Sir Stuart 
Samuel on a mission of inquiry. The Samuel report shows that in 
disorders which occurred in the year after the War not less than 
348 Jews were killed and a much larger number wounded. The 
more serious excesses were confined to the areas of Lemberg, Tinsk 
and Vilna, where Poland was still at war with the Ukrainians and 
the Bolsheviks, but there were spasmodic outbreaks in many 
parts of Poland proper, and throughout the country the Jews were 
suffering from a sustained commercial boycott. 

In Hungary, the collapse of the Bolshevik revolution under Bela 
Kun led to a violent reaction, which vented itself in attacks on 
Jewish life and property, while the sufferings of the Jewish popu- 
lation were aggravated by acute economic distress. There were 
also disturbing, though less violent, outbreaks of anti-Semitism in 
Austria and in various parts of Germany, more especially in 
Bavaria. But the principal storm-centre was in southern Russia, 
where the Poles, the Bolsheviks and the armies of Gen. Denikin 
fought over the body of the still-born Ukrainian Republic. The 
British Minister in Warsaw reported in June 1920 that “the mas- 
sacres of Jews by Ukrainian peasant bands can find, in their extent 
and thoroughness, no parallel except in the massacres of Armenians 
in the Turkish Empire” (Sir H. Rumbold to Lord Curzon, in 
Report of Sir S. Samuel on His Mission to Poland , Cmd. Paper 
674, 1920). It was not until 1921 that the storm began to die 
down. By 1922 the Soviet Government which was now in posses- 
sion, had restored some measure of order, but massacre was suc- 
ceeded by famine and pestilence Early in 1923 there were re- 
ported to be 100,000 homeless Jewish orphans in the Ukraine, and 
in Odessa the Jewish death-rate in 1922 is said to have reached 
200 per 1,000. In Soviet Russia there were no massacres, but 
though order was fairly well maintained, the Jews suffered from 
the Communist regime, which deprived them of their livelihood 
as traders, waged war on Judaism in common with other religions, 
and was ruthless in its measures against “counter-revolutionaries,” 
with whom it was disposed to class the Zionists and, indeed, all 
Jews who clung to their religious or national traditions 

As a result of the conditions thus created in eastern Europe, 
200,000 destitute Jewish refugees were set adrift in the border- 
land between Russia, Poland and Rumania. Responsibility for 
their maintenance and eventual evacuation was assumed by 
the Jewish Colonisation Association and other Jewish bodies As 
late as the end of 1925 there was still a residue to be provided for, 
but the bulk of the refugees had by that time either been repa- 
triated to Russia or been enabled to find new homes in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Argentina, Mexico or Palestine. This was 
only one, though it was the most poignant, aspect of the problem 
of the Jewish emigration. Throughout the crowded Jewries of 
eastern Europe there was a growing desire to escape from condi- 
tions which seemed to hold out little prospect of a tolerable future. 
Between 1919-23, 238,000 Jews emigrated to the United States, 
while between 1919-25, 67,000 Jews emigrated to Palestine. In 
1924 the Johnson law virtually closed the United States to emi- 
grants from eastern Europe. There was no longer room for immi- 
grants in Great Britain, and Palestine stood by itself as the one 
country in which the Jews had in principle an assured right of 
entry under an international guarantee. 


United States. — As already stated, one result of the disruption 
of Jewish life in eastern Europe was that the centre of gravity 
tended to shift to the United States. An American Jewish re- 
lief committee, later incorporated in the joint distribution com- 
mittee, was founded in 1914 and took the lead in organising relief 
work among the Jews in the stricken areas in eastern Europe and 
elsewhere. The funds raised for this purpose in the United States 
during the War and the post-War period are stated to have reached 
a total of $60,000,000. American Jewry was also active in the 
defence of Jewish rights in eastern Europe, though in this field 
at least an equally prominent part was played by the English 
Jews, who also contributed considerable sums for relief work. 
At the same time, the American Jews began to play a part of 
growing importance in the Zionist movement, and were con- 
cerned in the negotiations leading up to the Balfour Declaration, 
of which President Wilson was a consistent and influential advo- 
cate. (See Zionism.) 

Population. — The Jewish population of the world on the out- 
break of War in 1914 may be estimated at about 14,900,000. Of 
these, two-thirds were concentrated in eastern and south-eastern 
Europe, including (in round figures) just under 7,000,000 in 
Russia, 2,250,000 in Austria-Hungary and nearly 250,000 in 
Rumania. Of the remainder, about two-thirds lived in the United 
States, which had a Jewish population of close on 3,000,000, 
leaving a balance of about 1,500,000 for other parts of the world. 
There were about 600,000 Jews in Germany, and about 500,000 in 
the British Empire, including 250,000 in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Bibi iooraphy — Annual Reports of the Anglo-Jewish Association; 
Repotls of the Joint Foreign Committee of the London Jewish Board 
of Deputies and the Anglo- Jewish Association ; Reports of the London 
Federation of the Ukrainian Jews; Bulletins of the Joint Distribution 
Committte , New York; Lucicn Wolf, The Legal Sufferings of the Jews 
in Russia (1912) ; The Ritual Murder Accusation and the Beilis Case; 
Protest from leading Christians in Europe, published by The Jewish 
Chronicle and The Jewish World (1913) ; Israel Cohen, Jewish Life in 
Modern Times (1914), La question have en Roumaipe, published by 
the Committee Pro Causa Judaica (Zurich, 1818) ; j!. Chasanowitch, 
Les Pogromes anti-juifs en Pologne et en Galicie (1919) ; Les droits 
nationaux des luifs en Europe Orient ale, published by the Committee of 
Jewish Delegations (1919) ; Memorials Submitted to President Wilson 
by the American Jewish Congress (1919); La question jutve devant 
la conference de la paix, published by the Alliance Israelite (1919) ; 
Lucicn Wolf, Notes on the Diplomatic History of the Jewish Question 
(1919) ; Report of Sir Stuart Samuel on His Mission to Poland (Cmd 
Paper 674, 1920) ; The Truth about the Protocols, reprinted from The 
Times (1921); Capt. Vidkun Quisling and M. Jean de Lubersac, 
Reports on Massacres in the Ukraine, published by the Fund for the 
Relief of the Jewish Victims of the War in eastern Europe (1922) , 
J. A Rosen, Report on Jewish Colonization Work in Russia (1925) ; 
La question juive en Pologne, published by the Committee of Jewish 
Delegations (1925) ; Israel Cohen, A Report on the Pogroms in Poland 
(1919). (H. M. J. L.) 

It is no exaggeration to say that the seventeen years, 1910-27, 
have been to Israel a period of woe and disaster, as well as of 
consolation and hope, such as no similar period since the Dis- 
persion 

Russia. — The darkest part of the picture is Russia, which, 
before the World War, was the home of one-half of the world’s 
Jewish population. When the period opened, Mendel Beilis, and 
with him Judaism as a religion and the whole Jewish people, stood 
arraigned in the courts of the tsar at Kieff to answer the hideous 
charge of ritual murder. In vain the friends of humanity in Eng- 
land, France and Germany protested that this accusation of 
religious cannibalism was an utterly baseless libel on Judaism, 
an insult to Western culture, and a dishonour to those who formu- 
late it The Russian bureaucracy recoiled from no means that 
would ensure the conviction of Beilis, as it would have furnished 
a convenient apologia for pogroms, past and future. However, in 
Nov. 1913 an all-Russian jury acquitted Beilis. 

One other instance, to show the atmosphere in which Russian 
Judaism had to live during the last years of the Romanoffs. In 
the same year, at the International Congress for the Suppression 
of the W’hite Slave Traffic held in London, Hertz called the atten- 
tion of the world to the infamy of the tsarist “yellow ticket,” by 
which any Jewish woman, if she was willing to be registered as a 
prostitute, was permitted free and unrestricted residence through- 
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out the empire’; whereas all other Jews and Jewesses were confined 
to the “Pale of Settlement.” That same territory was one of the 
fiercest battlegrounds of the World War. The Jewish cities were 
taken and retaken by the rival armies, with attendant bombard- 
ments, burnings and pillagings. Added to these were the sum- 
mary expulsions and calculated inhumanities which the Russian 
military authorities perpetrated against the Jewish population. 
As a result, important communities were ruined, and their re- 
ligious institutions, their rabbinical academies, together with every 
form of Jewish culturaDactivity, destroyed to their foundations. 
Of the surviving communities, hundreds were later annihilated 
during the massacres of the Jewish population in the Ukraine dur- 
ing the years 1919-21, massacres that for thoroughness and 
extent are surpassed by those in Armenia alone. 

The Russian revolution continued the break-up of Russian 
Jewry and its religious life. At first constitutional, the revolution 
brought full religious emancipation to all; but in the unique perse- 
cution of all religion that began soon after the Bolshevists came 
into power, Judaism had to suffer most. Jewish communists have, 
from the first, taken a sinister delight in the proscription of all 
Jewish religious teaching. Synagogues were confiscated and con- 
verted into workmen’s clubs (as late as Sept. 14, 1925), and even 
into stables. 

During 1925 the bitter fight against religion seemed to have 
relaxed somewhat, and Christian and Mohammedan bodies are now 
allowed to give religious instruction to small “groups” of their 
children after school hours. In the case of Jews, however, two 
children have been declared to constitute a school, and subject 
to the dire penalties for teaching religion or Bible to children 
at a school. Religious instruction is therefore given clandestinely, 
.underground or in lofts and at midnight, as in the days of the 
Inquisition. In Dec. 1925 two teachers were sentenced at Kieff 
to six months’ imprisonment with hard labour for this offence; 
and 200 children were imprisoned at Vinnitza, Podolia, for refus- 
ing to betra>^thf>name and whereabouts of their religious teachers. 
Zionists are pursued with a tsar-like ferocity as counter-revolu- 
tionaries and “agents of British Imperialism,” hundreds of them 
having been banished to Siberia. The use of Hebrew is suppressed 
as a “bourgeois” language 

These persecutions called forth among the faithful remnant 
a new fervour and a deeper self-sacrifice for their faith; but 
Jewish institutional religion became paralysed in Soviet Russia, 
and the religious outlook for the growing generation is dark indeed. 
Before the war, the intense religious and intellectual life of Rus- 
sian Jewry was duly reflected in the works of a whole galaxy of 
rabbinical, Hebrew and Yiddish writers. With the outbreak of 
hostilities all Hebrew and Yiddish publications of any kind were 
forbidden by the tsarist authorities. After the revolution there 
was a brief literary revival, which was soon strangled by the 
Bolshevists. 

Poland, Baltic and Balkan States. — Jewish religious life 
has in the main resumed its pre-war aspect in Poland, the Baltic 
and the Balkan countries, despite the economic ruin of a large 
portion of the Jewries wrought by racial hatred and social unrest 
in those politically immature States. In Poland a widely ramified 
net of Hebrew-speaking schools, both elementary and secondary, 
has been founded by the Tarbuth organization, and is recognized 
by the Government. In Greece, the large Jewish community of 
Salonika is declining ir^ consequence of the failure of the Greek 
Government to keep the solemn pledges it gave to respect the 
Jewish Sabbath In Turkey, the status of all religions has under- 
gone violent transformation under the secularizing Kemalist 
regime. The activities of the chief rabbinate, which hitherto had 
practically the same powers as the patriarchates of other denomi- 
nations, are now limited to ecrjesiastical matters, and the congre- 
gations are organized on autonomous lines. The chief rabbi, Cha- 
cham Bashi Bijerano, introduced far-reaching reforms in the 
Jewish law of divorce. These have, however, not found recognition 
with the rabbinic authorities of other lands. 

France, Italy, Central Europe. — Judaism in France has been 
strengthened by the accession of the important religiously con- 
servative congregations of Alsace-Lorraine, as well as by the 


Moroccan communities now under French control. In 1924 the 
grand rabbi of France, M. Israel Levi, appealed to the leaders 
of East European orthodoxy to consider the enactment, in accord- 
ance with rabbinic law, of modifications in certain aspects of the 
Jewish marriage and divorce law (Agunah). Italian Jewry found 
itself threatened by the new education law, with its compulsory 
Catholic instruction. Even a graver danger is its dearth of native 
rabbis. In Geneva, Jewish questions of great religious consequence 
are often discussed. In Feb. 1925 a proposal was submitted to 
the League of Nations Commission of Inquiry into the reform 
of the calendar to introduce “blank days” ( i.e ., the last day or 
days of the year to be considered outside the calendar). As one 
result of this would be a constantly backward moving day of 
rest, the proposal was strongly and successfully opposed by the 
representatives of the Jewries of the East and of the West. In 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary, the war and the 
dire conditions that followed it are responsible for the impover- 
ishment of the Jewish schools of learning and the thinning of the 
ranks of the scholars and students. 

Among the noteworthy productions in the study of Judaism 
written during the period under review by Central European scholars 
are the works of the neo-Kantian philosopher, Hermann Cohen, Die 
Religion der Vernunjt aus den Quellen des Judentums (1919) ; of 
Immanuel Locw, Flora der Juden; of Simon M. Dubnow, Welt- 
geschichte des judischen Volkcs (World History of the Jewish People), 
in 10 vol., appearing in German and Hebrew (1925, etc) ; of Ismar 
Elbogen, Der judische Gotte^dienst (on the Jewish Liturgy); of 
S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaologie, 3 vol , on Jewish life in Talmudic 
times; and the Monumenta Talmudica (1914, etc). The following 
savants died in the period under review: Wilhelm Bacher, Abraham 
Berliner, David Hoffmann, D. H. Muller, A. Harkavy, A. Epstein, 
Hermann Cohen, Jakob Guttmann and H. P. Chajes. 

British Empire. — In England Dr. Hermann Adler, the chief 
rabbi of British Jewry, died in 1911, and was succeeded by Dr 
J. H. Hertz. In 1913 a Yeshivah — an institution devoted exclu- 
sively to Talmudic instruction — was for the first time opened in 
London. After the cessation of hostilities, a comprehensive educa- 
tional scheme was launched as a Jewish war memorial; and in 1920 
the chief rabbi started on the first pastoral tour ever undertaken 
to the Jewish communities of the British overseas dominions 
The Liberal Jewish movement, inaugurated at the beginning of 
the century, finally established itself by the erection of a syna- 
gogue in 1925. An attempt to attach a Liberal wing to Jews' 
college — the theological seminary of the Orthodox congregations 
— met with strong opposition. In Anglo-Jewish scholarship there 
are Principal Buchler’s learned monographs; Israel Abrahams’ 
Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels (1917 , etc ) ; Jacob Mann’s 
Jews in Egypt (1920-22 ) ; and M. Gaster’s Exempla of the Rabbis 
(1924). The Pharisees (1924) — by R. T Herford, a Christian 
scholar — is a remarkable achievement. Israel Zangwill produced 
a translation of Ibn Gabirol, Selected Religious Poems (1923); 
Nina Salaman, of Yehudah Halevy; and Dr A. Cohen, of Berak- 
hoth , the first tractate of the Babylonian Talmud (1921) Among 
popular works, there are C. G. Montefiore’s books on Liberal 
Judaism (1903, 1924) and the chief rabbi’s A Book of Jewish 
Thoughts (1917, 1920) and Affirmations of Judaism (1927) 

The United States. — The 3,600,000 Jews of America have 
now their own English version of the Bible, the result of many 
years’ labour on the part of a group of scholars, among them 
Solomon Schechter and Joseph Jacobs America has acquired 
great Jewish libraries, that of the New York Jewish Theological 
seminary (including the Elkan Adler collection) being the larg- 
est in the world. The older rabbinical colleges are workshops of 
Jewish learning. To these have been added the Yitzchak Elchanan 
Yeshivah and the Jewish Institute of Religion, representing the 
two religious poles in American Judaism. Of scholarly works, there 
appeared Schechtcr’s Studies in Judaism , 3rd series (1924UH. Mal- 
ter’s Saadia Gaon (1921), J. Jacobs’ Jewish Contributions to 
Civilization (1919), Israel Davidson’s Thesaurus of Mediaeval 
Hebrew Poetry , vol. i. (1924), Margoli and Marx’s History of 
the Jewish People (1927), George Foote Moore’s Judaism in the 
First Centuries of the Christian Era (1927), and Yehoash’s note- 
worthy translation of the Scriptures into Yiddish. 

The New Diaspora. — Eastern European Jewish emigrants, 
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fleeing from racial hatred and economic ruin, hnd the doors of 
the United States all but barred and bolted to them. In conse- 
quence, they are scattered and dispersed to distant lands where 
grave dangers await their Jewishness and Judaism. Outside the 
Argentine Republic, the fresh arrivals find in most Latin-American 
countries little organized Jewish life and, too often, total aban- 
donment of Judaism on the part of the earlier settlers. The Jew- 
ish Colonization Association of Paris appointed I. Raffalovich as 
grand rabbin of Brazil to lay the religious foundations of the 
new Jewish centres in the youngest diaspora. Mention must also 
be made of the praiseworthy efforts of Dr. J. Faitlovich to bring 
the forgotten Jewish tribes of Abyssinia — the Falashas — into 
touch with the general body and religious currents of European 
Jewry. 

Palestine. — The brightest spot on the Jewish horizon through- 
out this period is Palestine. The beginnings of the Jewish revival 
in the Holy Land date from long before the Balfour Declaration, 
when Eliezer ben Yehudah began his gigantic undertaking to 
make Hebrew the language of everyday speech, as well as of 
instruction in schools. One half of his monumental Dictionary of 
the Hebrew Language , Ancient , Mediaeval and Modern , was pub- 
lished in his lifetime. Palestine became the home of the phil- 
osopher of Zionism, Ahad Ha’am (1856-1927) and of Ch. N. 
Bialik, the great neo-Hebrew poet. A rabbinate for the whole of 
Palestine was called into existence, with A. I. Kook (Ashkenazi) 
and Jacob Meir (Sephardi) as joint chief rabbis 

The zenith of the spiritual revival was reached when the Hebrew 
university was opened by the earl of Balfour on April 1, 1925. It 
mav be some time before the Jerusalem university fulfils the hope 
of being the sanctuary of the Jewish genius; but a land focuses 
a people and calls forth, as nothing else can, its spiritual poten- 
tialities. It is the ardent faith of the architects of the New Pales- 
tine that the resurrection of the Jewish people on its own soil 
will reopen its sacred fountains of creative energy. As of old, 
only a remnant will return to the land of their fathers. But it is 
the national rejuvenation of that remnant that may open a new 
chapter in the annals of the human spirit. 

Bibliography. — Reports, for the years 1910-27, of the London 
Jewish Board of Deputies, Anglo-Jewish Association and the American 
Jewish Committee; the surveys of the year in the American Jeiaish 
Year Book, in Jahrbuch fur judische Geschichte und Literatur, and in 
The Jewish Chronicle at the end of the Jewish Year. (J. H Hz.) 

JEWSBURY, GERALDINE ENDSOR (1812-1880), 

an English writer of fiction, daughter of Thomas Jewsbury, 
a Manchester merchant, was born in 1812 at Measham, Derby- 
shire. Her first novel, Zoe : the History of Two Lives , was pub- 
lished in 1845, and was followed by The Half Sisters (1848), 
Marian Withers (1851), and others. For many years she was a 
frequent contributor to the Athenaeum and other journals and 
magazines. C^Iyle described her, after their first meeting in 1841, 
as “one of the most interesting young women I have seen for 
years; clear delicate sense and courage looking out of her small 
sylph-like figure.” From this time till Mrs. Carlyle’s death in 
1866, Geraldjne Jewsbury was the most intimate of her friends. 
The selections from Geraldine Jewsbury ’s letters to Jane Welsh 
Carlyle (1892, ed. Mrs. Alexander Ireland) cover a quarter of a 
century. In 1854 Miss Jewsbury removed from Manchester to 
London to be near her friend. To her Carlyle turned for sym- 
pathy when his wife died; and at his request she wrote down some 
“biographical anecdotes” of Mrs. Carlyle’s childhood and early 
married life. Carlyle’s comment was that “few or none of these 
narratives are correct in details, but there is a certain mythical 
truth in all or most of them”; and he added, “the Geraldine 
accounts of her (Mrs. Carlyle’s) childhood are substantially cor- 
rect.” He accepted them as the groundwork for his own essay on 
“Jane Welsh Carlyle,” with which they were therefore incorpo- 
rated by Froude when editing Carlyle’s Reminiscences. For Miss 
Jewsbury ’s influence on Froude’s biography of Carlyle see Car- 
lyle, Thomas. She died in London on Sept. 23, 1880. 

JEW’S EARS, the popular name of a fungus, known botani- 
c ally as Auricidaria auricula- Judae (class Basidiomycetes), so 
called from its shape, which somewhat resembles a human ear It 


is very thin, flexible, flesh-coloured to dark browto, and one to 
three inches broad. It is common on branches of pEW and is also 


found on elm, willow, oak and other trees. 

JEW’S HARP or JEW’S TRUMP, a small musical instru- 
ment of percussion, known for centuries all over Europe. “Jew’s 
trump” is the older name. Attempts have been made *to derive 
“Jew’s” from “jaws” or Fr. feu, but, though there is no apparent 

reason for associating the instru- 
ment with the Jews, it is certain 
that “J&w’s” is the original form. 
The instrument consists of a 
slender tongue of steel riveted at 
one end to the base of a pear- 
shaped steel frame; the other 
end of the tongue being left free 
so that it can be set in vibration 
by the player, while firmly press- 
ing the branches of the frame 
against his teeth. At the begin- 
ning of the 19th century Heinrich Scheibler, in Germany, achieved 
astonishing effects by employing a number of Jew's harps com- 
bined in one instrument which he called an Aura. Another 
German virtuoso, Eulenstein, a native of Wurttemberg, created 
a sensation in London in 1827 by playing on no fewer than 16 
of the instruments. In 1828 Sir Charles Wheatstone published 
an essay on the acoustics of the Jew’s harp in the Quarterly 
Journal of Science. 



*r coubtest or the metbobolitan museum 
or ABT 

JEW'S HARP; FOUND IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD UNDER VARIOUS 
NAMES 


JEX-BLAKE, SOPHIA (1840-1912), British physician, 
was born Jan. 21, 1840, at Hastings, Sussex. She studied at Queen’s 
College for Women, London, where she became mathematical 
tutor. In 1865 she went to America to study education under Dr, 
Lucy Sewell, but three years later, she was recalled to England 
by the death of her father. In 1869 after some difficulty she was 
admitted to classes in medicine at Edinburgh and in 1871 to 
hospitals. Following an unsuccessful attempt to t cortipel the uni- 
versity authorities to grant her a degree, she returned to London 
in 1874 and was largely instrumental in establishing the London 
School of Medicine for Women and in gaining in 1876 the open- 
ing of the medical profession to women In 1877 she obtained the 
M.D. of Berne and became a licentiate of the College of Physi- 
cians, Dublin. In 1878 she began practice in Edinburgh, where 
in 1886 she established the Edinburgh School of Medicine for 
Women. She retired in 1899 and died at Rotherfield, Sussex, Jan 
7, 1912. Her written works include Medical Women (1872) and 
American Schools and Colleges (1886). 

See M. Todd, Life of Sophia J ex-Blake (1918). 


JEZEBEL, daughter of Ethbaal “king of the Sidonians” and 
priest of Astarte, became the wife of Ahab, king of Israel. She 
was a woman of virile character, and offended Israelite political 
and religious feeling, the former by introducing those autocratic 
theories of monarchy so common in the east, the latter by her 
attempt to supersede the worship of Yahweh by that of the 
Tyrian Baal, Melkart. The first tendency is illustrated by the 
story of Naboth (1 Kings xxi.), the second by her persecution of 
the prophets of Yahweh (I Kings xviii. 4-13). In both directions 
the national feeling found expression in the prophet Elijah, whose 
challenge to the authority of Ba'al on Mount Carmel resulted in 
the destruction of the Tyrian prophets (I Kings xx. 20-46), while 
his curse on Ahab and Jezebel was fulfilled in the massacre of the 
house of Ahab by Jehu (q.v.). Jezebel’s name is often used in 
modern English as a synonym for an abandoned woman. 

JEZREEL, an ancient city of Palestine, in the tribe of 
Issachar, and capital of the Northern Kingdom under Ahab: 
mod. Zer'in, a stone village on a spur of Mt. Gilboa. The name 
is also applied to the Eastern par* of the great plain Esdraelon. 

Jezreel was the scene of the battle between Saul and the 
Philistines, when Saul was slain. Ishbosheth had it for some 
time, and it was the residence of Ahab and Jezebel. Close by, on 
the eastern side, was the vineyard of Naboth. It was called Es- 
draelon in the book of Judith; to the Crusaders it was Parvum 
Gerinum 

The modern village stands at a height of 500 feet The remains 
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of rock-hewn presses and a few scattered sarcophagi proclaim 
the antiquity r>f the site, but the ruins that were once there have 
disappeared. The foundation mentioned in i Sam. xxix. i is, 
perhaps, * Ain Maiyiteh, about i m. to the north-east. A second 
Jezreel, in the hill-country of Judah, in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron, is indicated by Joshua xv. 56. (E. Ro.) 

JHABUA, a state of Central India, in the Bhopawar agency. 
Area, with the dependency of Rutanmal, 1,336 sq.m. Pop. (1921 ), 
80,889. More than half the inhabitants belong to the aboriginal 
Bhils. The chief, whos£ title is raja, is a Rajput of the Rathor 
> clan, descended from a branch of the Jodhpur family, and has a 
salute of 11 guns 

The town of Jhabua (pop. 3,354) stands on the bank of a lake, 
and is surrounded by a mud wall. A dispensary and a guest- 
house were constructed to commemorate Queen Victoria's Dia- 
mond Jubilee in 1897. 

JHALAWAR, an Indian state in the Rajputana agency, 
pop. (1921) 96,182; area 810 sqm. The ruling family of Jhalawar 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs, and their ancestors were 
petty chiefs of Halwad in Kathiawar. Early in the 1 8th century, 
a cadet of the house, Madhu Singh, found favour with the 
maharaja of Kotah, and received from him an important post, 
which became hereditary. On the death of one of the Kotah 
rajas (1771 J, the country was left to the charge of Zalim Singh, a 
descendant of Madhu Singh. From that time Zalim Singh was 
the real ruler of Kotah. In 1838 it was resolved, with the consent 
of the chief of Kotah, to dismember the state, and to create the 
new principality of Jhalawar as a separate provision for the 
descendants of Zalim Singh. A later Zalim Singh, who had suc- 
ceeded in 1875 was deposed in 1896, “on account of persistent mis- 
govemment and proved unfitness for the powers of a ruling chief." 
He went to live at Benares, on a pension of £2,000; and the 
administration was placed in the hands of the British resident. 
After much t consideration, the government resolved in 1897 to 
break up the Itate, restoring the greater part to Kotah, but 
forming the two districts of Shahabad and the Chaumahla into a 
new state, which came into existence in 1899, and of which 
Kunwar Bhawani Singh, a descendant of the original Zalim Singh, 
was appointed chief. He enjoys the title of maharaja rana and a 
salute of 13 guns; and under his rule the state has much advanced. 

The chief town is Patan, or Jhalrapatan (pop. 6, 083), founded 
close to an old site by Zalim Singh in 1796, by the side of an 
artificial lake. It is the centre of trade, the chief exports of the 
state being oil-seeds and cotton. The palace is at the cantonment 
4 m. north. The ancient site near the town was occupied by the 
city of Chandrawati, said to have been destroyed in the time of 
Aurangzeb. The finest feature of its remains is the temple of 
Sitaleswar Mahadeva (c. 600). 

JHANG, a town and district of British India, in the Punjab. 
The town, which forms one municipality with the newer and now 
more important quarter of Maghiana, is about 3 m. from the right 
bank of the river Chenab. Pop. (1921) 30,139. Maghiana has 
manufactures of leather, soap and metal ware. 

The District of Jhang extends along both sides of the Chenab, 
including its confluences with the Jhelum and the Ravi. Area, 
3,452 sq.m. Pop. (1921) 570,559. The district which was formerly 
for the most part a wilderness, has been entirely transformed by 
the introduction since 1892 of irrigation from the Lower Chenab 
and Lower Jhelum canals. The principal industries are the ginning, 
pressing and weaving of cotton. 

Jhang contains the ruins of Shorkot, identified by some with one 
of the towns taken by Alexander. In modern times the history of 
Jhang centres in the famous clan of Sials, who exercised an exten- 
sive sway over a large tract between Shahpur and Multan, with 
little dependence on the imperial court at Delhi, until they finally 
fell before the all-absorbing power of Ranjit Singh. In 1847, after 
the establishment of the British agency at Lahore, the district 
came under the charge of the British government; and in 1848 
Ismail Khan, the Sial leader, rendered important services against 
the rebel chiefs. During the Mutiny of 1857 the Sial leader again 
proved his loyalty by serving in person on the British side. 

JHANSI, a city, the headquarters of a district and a division 
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of the United Provinces in British India. The city is the centre 
of what used to be the Indian Midland railway system, now ab- 
sorbed in the G.I.P. railway. Pop. (1921) of city and canton- 
ment, 66,432. Formerly the capital of a Mahratta principality, 
which lapsed to the British in 1853, it was during the Mutiny the 
scene of disaffection and massacre. It was then made over to 
Gwalior, but has been taken back in exchange for other territory. 
Even when the city was within Gwalior, the civil headquarters and 
the cantonment were at Jhansi Naoabad, under its walls. Jhansi 
is the principal centre for the agricultural trade of the district, 
but its manufactures are small 

The District of Jhansi was enlarged in 1891 by the incor- 
poration of the former district of Lalitpur, which extends farther 
into the hill country, almost entirely surrounded by Indian states. 
Combined area, 3,634 sqm. Pop. (1921), 606,499. The district 
forms a portion of the hill country of Bundelkhand, sloping down 
from the outliers Of the Vindhyan range on the south to the trib- 
utaries of the Jumna on the north. The extreme south is com- 
posed of parallel rows of long and narrow-ridged hills. Through 
the intervening valleys the rivers flow dow r n impetuously over 
ledges of granite or quartz. North of the hilly region, there is a 
considerable expanse of black cotton soil. The district is inter- 
sected or bounded by three principal rivers — the Pahuj, Betwa 
and Dhasan. Its principal crops are millet, cotton, oil-seeds, 
pulses, wheat, gram and barley. The destructive kans grass has 
proved as great a pest here as elsewhere in Bundelkhand. Jhansi 
is especially exposed to blights, droughts, epidemics, and famine. 

The Jhansi Division is composed of the four districts of Jhansi, 
Jalaun, Hamirpur and Banda. Area 10.440 sq m. and pop. (1921) 
2,065,297. Nothing is known with certainty as to the history of 
this tract before the period of Chandel rule, about the nth cen- 
tury. To that epoch must be referred the artificial reservoirs and 
ruined fortresses of the hilly region; though the division is not 
lacking in far more ancient monuments such as the famous Gupta 
temple at Deogarh. The Chandels were succeeded by their serv- 
ants the Khangars, who built the fort of Karar, lying just out- 
side the British border. About the 14th century the Bundelas 
poured down upon the plains, and gradually spread themselves 
over the whole region w T hich now bears their name. The Moham- 
medan governors w r ere frequently making irruptions into the 
Bundela country; and in 1732 Chhatar Sal, the Bundela chieftain, 
called in the aid of the Mahrattas, who were rewarded by the 
bequest of one-third of his dominions. Their general founded the 
city of Jhansi, and peopled it with inhabitants from Orchha state. 
In 1806 British protection was promised to the Mahratta chief, 
and in 1817 the peshwa ceded to the East India Company all his 
rights over Bundelkhand In 1853 the raja died childless, and his 
territories lapsed to the British. The widow of the raja consid- 
ered herself aggrieved because she was not allowed to adopt an 
heir, and because the slaughter of cattle was permitted in the 
Jhansi territory; and when the Mutiny broke out in 1857, she put 
herself at the head of the rebels, and died bravely in battle. 

JHELUM or JEHLAM, a town and district of British 
India, in the Punjab. The town is situated on the right bank of 
the river Jhelum, here crossed by a bridge of the North-Western 
railway, 103 m N. of Lahore Pop. (1921 ), 18,060 It is a mod- 
ern town with river and railway trade (principally in timber 
from Kashmir), boat-building and cantonments 

The District of Jhelum stretches from the river Jhelum 
almost to the Indus. Area 2,773 sqm. Pop. (1921), 477,068 
Salt is quarried at the Mayo mine in the Salt Range. There are 
two coal-mines from which the North-western railway obtains 
part of its supply of coal. The chief centre of the salt trade is 
Pind Dadan Khan (pop. 9,919). The river Jhelum is navigable 
throughout the district. The backbone of the district is formed 
by the Salt Range, a treble line of parallel hills running in three 
long forks from east to west throughout 'its whole breadth. The 
range rises in bold precipices, broken by gorges, clothed with 
brushwood and traversed by streams which are at first pure, but 
soon become impregnated with the saline matter over which they 
pass. Between the line of hills lies a picturesque table-land, in 
which the beautiful little lake of Kallar Kahar nestles amongst 
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the minor ridges. North of the Salt Range, the country extends 
upwards in an elevated plateau, diversified by countless ravines 
and fissures, until it loses itself in tangled masses of Rawalpindi 
mountains. 

The history of the district dates back to the semi-mythical 
period of the Mahabhdrata. Hindu tradition represents the Salt 
Range as the refuge of the five Pandava brethren during the 
period of their exile, and every salient point in its scenery is con- 
nected with some legend of the national heroes. Modern research 
has fixed the site of the conflict between Alexander and Porus as 
within Jhelum district, although the exact point at which Alex- 
ander effected the passage of the Jhelum (or Hydaspes) is dis- 
puted. After this event, we have little information with regard 
to the condition of the district until the Mohammedan conquest. 
During the flourishing period of the Mogul dynasty, the Ghakkar 
chieftains were prosperous and loyal vassals of the house of 
Babur; but after the collapse of the Delhi Empire Jhelum fell, 
like its neighbours, under the sway of the Sikhs. In 1849 the 
district passed, with the rest of the Sikh territories, into the hands 
of the British. The population is a martial one and during the 
World War 38-7% of the males of military age were mobilized. 

JHELUM ( Hydaspes of the Greeks), a river of northern 
India. It is the most westerly of the “five rivers” of the Punjab. 
It rises in the north-east of the Kashmir state, flows through the 
city of Srinagar and the Wular lake, issues through the Pir Panjal 
range by the narrow pass of Baramula, and enters British territory 
in the Jhelum district. Thence it flows through the plains of the 
Punjab, forming the boundary between the Jech Doab and the 
Sind Sagar Doab, and joins the Chenab at Timmu after a course 
of 450 miles. The surplus water of the Jhelum is largely utilized 
for irrigation. The Triple Canals Project, completed in 1917, 
which includes the Upper Jhelum, Upper Chenab, Upper Bari 
Doab canals, provides 433 m. of main canals and distributaries. 
Practically the whole of the land between the Jhelum and the old 
bed of the Beas has been brought under cultivation. A large 
colony in the Shahpur district of the Punjab, with Sargodha as 
capital, has been formed on land brought under cultivation with 
water from the Lower Jhelum canal. Large areas are used by the 
Army Remount Depot. 

JHERING, RUDOLF YON (1818-1892), German jurist, 
was born on Aug. 22, 1818, at Aurich in East Friesland, where 
his father practised as a lawyer. He entered the University of 
Heidelberg in 1836, and visited successively Gottingen and Ber- 
lin. He lectured at various universities, and in 1868 went to be 
professor of Roman law at Vienna, where he had an extraordinary 
success, and was given a title of nobility in 1872. In the same 
year he went back to Gottingen. He had already established 
a leading position among civilians with his Geist des romischen 
Rechts (1852-65), and from now till his death on Sept. 17, 1892, 
he was as predominant as Savigny had been in the first half of 
the century. Of his many works perhaps the best known are Der 
ifampf tun’s Rccht (1872) and Der Zweck im Recht, and the 
Jurisprudenz des tdglichen Lebens (Eng. trans. 1904). His great 
works, the Geist and Rechtsgeschichte , were left unfinished as 
works of that scope might well be. 

Jhering’s work is in a sense a development of the “historical” 
jurisprudence of Savigny, and yet contributed to the breakdown 
of the theory at the end of the century. The basis of Savigny’s 
theory is a rigid individualism ; the purpose of law in this theory 
is to allow the fullest measure of freedom to the individual will 
consistent with equal freedom for others. Jhering’s view is a social 
utilitarianism and his view is definitely teleological. For him law 
does not flow peacefully and inevitably; it is changed, deliberately 
and by conflict. “Whereas the philosophical jurist considered that 
the principles of justice and right are discovered a priori . . . and 
the historical jurist taught that the principles of justice are 
found by experience. . . . Jhering held that means of serving 
human ends are discovered by experience and fashioned con- 
sciously into laws” (Roscoe Pound in 24 Harvard Law Review). 
Of his theories of Roman law the most important are his discovery 
of the dualism (religious and political) in the Roman system, and 
his view that remedies are prior to rights, which are deductions 
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from existing remedies. Pushing this process further ba.ck, Jhering 
came to the social interests promoted by the remed^s, and thence 
directly to his main position. 

Among others of his works, all of them characteristic of the 
author and sparkling with wit, may be mentioned the fpllowing: 
Beitrdge zur LeJire von Besitz, first published in the Jahrbucher 
fiir die Dogmatik des heutigen romischen und deutschen Privat - 
rechts , and then separately; Der Besitzwille y and an article entitled 
“Besitz” in the Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften (1891), 
which aroused at the time much controversy, particularly on ac- 
count of the opposition manifested to Savigny’s conception of 
the subject; Setters und Ernst in der Jurisprudenz (1885); Das 
Schuldmo merit im romischen Privat-recht (1867); Das Trinkgeld 
(1882); and among the papers he left behind him his Vorge- 
schiclite der Indoeuropder , a fragment which has been published 
by v. Ehrenberg (1894). 

See M. dc Jonge, Rudolf v. Jhering (1888) ; A. Merkel, Rudolf 
von Jhering (1893). 

JIB-BOOM: see Rigging. 

JIBUTI (Djibouti), the chief port and capital of French 
Somaliland, in n° 35' N., 43 0 io' E. Jibuti is situated at the 
entrance to and on the southern shore of the Gulf of Tajura about 
150 m. S W. of Aden. The town is built on a horseshoe-shaped 
peninsula partly consisting of mud flats, which are spanned by 
causeways In spite of the warm climate, the European quarter, 
built of stone, has a prosperous appearance with its white houses 
and laurel avenues. It is the terminal station of the railway to 
Abyssinia. There is a good water supply, drawn from a reservoir 
about 2 1 m. distant. The harbour is land-locked and capacious. 
Ocean steamers are able to enter it at all states of wind and tide. 
Adjoining the mainland is the native town, consisting mostly of* 
roughly made wooden houses with well thatched roofs. In it is 
held a large market, chiefly for the disposal of live stock, camels 
cattle, etc. The port is a regular calling-place and a]so a coaling 
station for the steamers of the Mcssageries Maritimes, and there 
is a local service to Aden. Trade is confined to coaling passing 
ships and to importing goods for and exporting goods from south- 
ern Abyssinia via Harrar, there being no local industries. (For 
statistics see Somaliland, French.) The inhabitants are of 
many races — Somali, Danakil, Gallas, Armenians, Jews, Arabs, 
Indians, besides Greeks, Italians, French and other Europeans. 
The population is about 8,000. 

Jibuti was founded by the French in 1888 in consequence of its 
superiority to Obok both in respect of harbour accommodation and 
in nearness to Harrar. It has been the seat of the governor of 
the colony since May 1896. 

JICIN, a town in north-eastern Bohemia on the river Cidlina. 
Situated in the middle of a large fertile plain it has always 
exercised an influence in Czech history since its establishment 
as a town by Wenceslas II. in 1302. Much of its past prosperity 
and many of its beautiful buildings, e.g. y the castle and the church 
after the model of the pilgrims’ church of Santiago de Compostela 
in Spain, it owes to the interest of Wallenstein who owned it in 
the 17th century and made it the capital of the Duchy of 
Frydlant. Its development since has been that of a typical market 
centre of collection and distribution with small associated in- 
dustries, e.g. y agricultural machinery, tanneries and brickyards. 
Pop., mostly Czech, 10,478. 

JIDDA, on the Arabian coast of the Red sea 21 0 28' N., 39 0 
10' E, chief sea-port of Hijaz and principal landing place for 
pilgrims to Mecca, about 46 m. away: it contains about 30,000 
permanent inhabitants of numerous different stocks — Arab, Per- 
sian, Indian, negro, etc., — and is surrounded by a wall dotted at 
intervals with bastions and pierced by 3 gates (Bab Madina on N., 
Bab Mecca on E., and Bab Sharif 6n S.); besides these there are 
3 subsidiary gates connecting with Customs warehouses and 
wharves outside town. The main Suq (bazaar) runs N. and S. 
for about £ the length of the town, and an important secondary 
Suq runs up from the Customs gate across the main bazaar to the 
Mecca gate; this is partly roofed over with corrugated iron. 
Much of the W. part of Jidda has been built on land reclaimed 
I from the sea and, the subsoil water being briny or brackish, the 
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town depends for its drinking-water on sea-water condensed by 
two plants enable together of producing 200 tons a day. For- 
merly there was a piped supply from wells about 7 m. distant, 
but this ceased when the sources dried up. A further source of 
supply lies in the subterranean cisterns ( Sahrij ) which catch and 
store the flood-water in the rainy season (Nov. to Feb.). The N. 
quarter is most favoured for residential purposes and here reside 
all the consuls and agents of various states — Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Holland, U.S.S R., Turkey, Egypt and Persia. Five Euro- 
pean commercial firms *(2 British, 2 Dutch and 1 Italian) are 
established at Jidda, whose European population, including con- 
suls, is about 50 souls. The houses are mostly built of coral-rock 
with much picturesque woodwork which Lawrence described as 
“gimcrack Elizabethan.” The chief public buildings are the cus- 
tom-house, the municipal offices, the condensers, the Government 
offices and, outside the N. gate, the barracks and aeroplane hangar. 
The tomb of Eve, formerly a favourite pilgrim resort especially 
for women, was demolished by the Wahhabi government in 1927; 
it had no claim to authenticity or even to great age. At varying 
distances outside Jidda are scattered villages occupied by Arab 
fisher-folk or African negroes and formerly notorious as active 
slave-marts; these are Ruwais and Bani Malik to N , Nuzla Ya- 
maniya to E. and Nuzla Takarina close to S E. corner of town. 

Jidda has a governor (Qaim-maqam) at the head of the general 
administration and a municipal committee under a president for 
purely domestic administration. The old site of the town appears 
to have been at Ras al Aswad about 12 m. S. and the present loca- 
tion of Jidda does not date back more than 300 years. The 
original settlement is attributed to Persian merchants during the 
Califate of ‘Uthman, but its commercial importance dates from 
the 15th century when it was apparently a trade-centre between 
India and Egypt; the general introduction of steamers rapidly 
deprived Jidda of its position as an emporium though this loss 
was made g;ood by its increasing importance as a pilgrim-port. 
Jidda successfully resisted the Wahhabi attacks of early 19th 
cent, and remained in the Ottoman Empire till June 1916, when 
the Turks surrendered to a British naval bombardment and the 
town became part of the new Hijaz kingdom. During the World 
War it was important as the political centre of the Hijaz 
operations. From Nov. 1924 to Dec. 1925 it was besieged by the 
Wahhabis and on Dec. 23rd it surrendered to Ibn Sa'ud after the 
abdication and withdrawal of King *Ali. Since then its prosperity 
has rapidly increased and in 1927 there was a record overseas 
pilgrimage of 130,000 as against a pre-war average of 70,000 to 
80,000. Its trade statistics are not available in any reliable form 
but its imports (£1,400,000 in 1904) now probably exceed 
£5,000,000 p.a. Exports (mainly hides and samart) are small and 
the adverse balance is met from the cash proceeds of the annual 
pilgrimage. (H. St. J. B. P.) 

JIG is a device used for accurately locating a piece of work 
for machining. When a casting or forging has to be ma- 
chined to shape and size it must be held firmly in the lathe, or 
the drilling, boring, planing, milling or other machine, a chuck, 
vice or bolts and clamps being used for the purpose. Careful 
setting is necessary, which sometimes takes a considerable time. 
In mass production, or even in dealing with a moderate number 
of pieces, this setting can be reduced considerably by providing a 
jig or a fixture which is constructed with means for accurately 
locating the article by> certain surfaces, and of then clamping 
it with total absence of slip. A fixture holds without exercising any 
other function, while a jig holds and also has means for guiding 
the tool exactly to position, a necessity in most drilling, reaming 
and boring. The guide or guides take the form of top or side 
plates, with holes of suitable size to receive the tools as they pass 
down on to the work, and usually the holes are filled each with a 
hardened steel bush of long wearing qualities. 

Jigs may be of plate or open type, or of box type. The former 
are simple and suited to many of the flatter objects, or those 
which need drilling on a top face, from which the jig plate can 
be set by its ledges embracing the sides. A box jig surrounds 
the casting or forging, and locates by several spots, while a 
hinged cover is often fitted rapidly to release the piece and to put 
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a fresh one in. Sometimes the location is effected by means of a 
part already machined instead of from a rough untooled portion, 
either a flat, or a cylindrical, or a bored hole. Fig. 1 shows this 
feature in regard to a familiar motor car detail, the swivel-axle, 
the box jig taking the turned part through a hole at the back, and 
locating the main holes by a long mandrel passed through. Then 
the two holes are drilled with the bushes for guides. Many jigs 



Fig. 1. — DRILLING JIG WHICH ACCURATELY LOCATES AND HOLDS A 
SWIVEL AXLE 


are built to turn over on to various faces so as to drill holes from 
each side, or may swivel on trunnions for a similar reason. With 
a conveyor system running past the machines, as in car factories, 
the jigs are mounted on wheels. 

Fixtures arc used in the lathe, planer, shaper, slotter, miller, 
grinder, gear-cutter, also on broaching machines, and frequently 
for use in assembling mechanisms quickly. The clamping arrange- 
ments have to be devised for quickness, and in some cases auto- 
matic clamps are fitted which loosen and tighten at the correct 
periods. 

Other jigs which are not concerned with cutting processes in- 
clude those for holding articles in correct position for soldering 
or brazing, and the moulds which hold connecting-rods and bear- 
ings while being run up with white metal. Forms vary according 
to the shape of the work, but an angle-plate shape, seen in fig. 2, is 
suitable to clamp a half-bearing against the upright face, while 
a half-mandrel of appropriate radius is bolted also, leaving a space 

for the white metal to run into, 
so forming a new bearing surface. 

Jig refers also to a reciprocat- 
ing movement, such as that of a 
jig-saw which operates similarly 
to a fret-saw, and is designed 
either for wood or metal, in the 
latter case being much used for 
cutting dies. A jigging screen 
also possesses the to and fro ac- 
tion necessary to keep material 
in motion while being separated or sifted. The jig for concen- 
trating minerals consists of a series of boxes with a shaft running 
above and having eccentrics that impart the jigging motion. A 
water supply is provided. Diamonds and other precious stones 
are recovered in this kind of jig. (F H ) 

JIG, a brisk lively dance, the quick and irregular steps of 
which have varied at different times and in the various countries 
in which it has been danced ( see Dance). The music of the 
“jig,” or such as is written in its rhythm, is in various times and 
has been used frequently to finish a suite, e.g., by Bach and Handel. 
The word has usually been derived from or connected with Fr. 
gi&ue, Ital. giga, Ger. Geige, a fiddle. The idea of jumping, jerk- 
ing movement has given rise to many applications of “jig” and 
its derivative “jigger” to mechanical and other devices, such as 
the machine used for separating the heavier metal-bearing por- 
tions from the lighter parts in ore-dressing. The word “jigger,” 
a corruption of the West Indian chigoe , is also used as the name 
of a species of flea, the Sarcopsylla penetrans , which burrows and 
lays its eggs in the human foot, generally under the toe nails, and 
causes great swelling and irritation {see Flea). 

JIGGER, a hoist or winch of moderate power, which can be 
arranged in any fashion, on a floor, wall, pillar or in any confined 
situation, to perform lifting and hauling. The hydraulic jigger 
has a cylinder, ram and pulleys to operate the hoisting rope, and 
the latter may be led off in any desired direction. For general use, 



Fig. 2. — METALLING JIG FOR HOLD. 
ING A HALF-BEARING AND HALF. 
MANDREL OR CORE 
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c g. in unloading ships, the hydraulic jigger is mounted on a low 
frame with trolley wheels. On some electric cranes an electric 
jigger runs up and down the underside of the jib, and is employed 
for light lifting, but more usually to assist the main hoisting hook 
by being attached to some part of the suspended load. In a 
bridge-erecting crane the jigger hoist is used to bring the various 
girders and other structural members into exact position for final 
attachment. In mining, a jigger or shaker conveyor is used to 
transport coal from the face to the tubs, or as a gate conveyor. 
A long trough is built up in sections to the required length, and 
mounted on rollers at intervals. An electric or air-driven jigger 
engine is coupled up to the trough so as to impart a succession of 
jerks or kicks, causing the coal to travel along the trough. 

JIGGER, CHIGGER or CHIGOE, the name given to a 
small flea of the West Indies and South America and to a minute 
scarlet mite of southern U S.A. 

The female of the flea ( Sarcopsylla penetrans) burrows when 
gravid into the skin of man. Here she swells to the size of a pea 
and remains embedded in the skin until the eggs hatch. Tobacco 
juice is sometimes used to destroy the insect. An allied species 
( S . gallinacea) attacks the eyelids of poultry and may in young 
birds even cause death. The effect of the bite is allayed by 
salt water. ( 5 ec Entomology; Flea; Parasitology ) 

JIHAD ( Arabic , lit. striving, effort), the religious duty incul- 
cated in the Qur’an (II., 2 14-21 5; viii., 39-42; ix., 5-6, 20) on the 
followers of Muhammad to wage war upon those who do not 
accept the doctrines of Islam. (See Islamic Institutions.) 

Modern Muslim apologists maintain that Jihad in the Quran 
does not mean the waging of war, and explain it in terms of the 
spiritual life. 

Bibliography. — C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Holy War “made in 
Germany” (1915); Cheragh Ali, A critical exposition of the popular 
Jihad (1885) ; Muhammad Ali, The Holy Qur-an , with translation and 
commentary (1917 ) (v. Index). 

JIHLAVA, an old town of Moravia, Czechoslovakia, in the 
upper valley of the Jihlava, a tributary of the Morava, at the 
junction of routes from Prague to Vienna and Prague to Brno. 
This critical strategic position led to an early settlement and 
contributed to an interesting history of struggles for control 
of the site. Silver mines in the vicinity are believed to have been 
worked in the ninth century. During the 13th century a mint 
and mining office were established. The town is remarkable for 
the collection of municipal and mining laws, dating back to the 
14th century. Jihlava is an important market and in the middle 
ages held the largest fairs between Linz and Pilsen, a prosperity 
evident from its fine monuments and churches Trade is in the 
commodities of the district, timber and cereals, and in the prod- 
ucts of its industries, also closely allied to its physical surround- 
ings, e.g., linen and woollen goods, shoes, tobacco, beer, pottery 
and glass. Pop. (1923), 25,634, about 50% German. 

JIMENEZ (or XIMENEZ) DE CISNEROS, FRAN- 
CISCO (1436-1517), Spanish cardinal and statesman, bom at 
Torrelaguna (Castile). He studied at Alcala de Hcnares and at 
Salamanca, took holy orders and in 1459 went to Rome. On his 
return to Spain (1465), he claimed (1473) the archpriestship of 
Uzeda (Toledo) in virtue of an “expective” letter from the pope. 
Carrillo, archbishop of Toledo, opposed him, and threw him into 
prison, restoring him to his benefice in 1480 only. This Jimenez 
changed almost at once for a chaplaincy at Sigiienza under Car- 
dinal Mendoza, bishop of Sigiienza, who shortly appointed him 
vicar-general of his diocese. Abruptly resolving to become a monk, 
Jim6nez threw up all his benefices and entered the Franciscan 
monastery of San Juan de los Reyes, recently founded by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella at Toledo. He added voluntary austerities to 
the ordinary severities of the noviciate. He slept on the bare 
ground, wore a hair-shirt, doubled his fasts, and scourged himself, 
with much fervour. His private life was continuously and rigor- 
ously ascetic, even at the acme of his greatness. In 1492, at 
Mendoza’s recommendation and against his will, he became Isa- 
bella’s confessor. The post was politically important, for Isabella 
submitted to the judgment of her father-confessor not only her 
private affairs but also matters of State. Appointed in 1494 pro- 


vincial of the order of St. Francis, Jimenez reduced the laxity of 
the Conventual to the strictness of the Observantin^ Franciscans; 
he met with intense opposition, but his stem inflexibility, backed 
by the influence of the queen, subdued every obstacle. At the 
death of Cardinal Mendoza (1495) Jimenez was nominated to his 
diocese of Toledo, the richest and most powerful in Spain, second 
perhaps to no other dignity of the Roman Church save the papacy. 
With the primacy of Spain was associated the lofty dignity of high 
chancellor of Castile, but though Jim6nez was forced to live in a 
style befitting his rank, the outward pftmp only concealed his 
private asceticism. In 1499 Jimenez accompanied the court to 
Granada, where he joined the mild and pious archbishop of 
Talavera in his efforts to convert the Moors. But Jimenez’s co- 
ercive methods provoked open revolt, which was quelled with 
difficulty. 

Upon Isabella’s death on Nov. 24, 1504, Ferdinand resigned in 
favour of Joanna and her husband, the archduke Philip. The 
latter died suddenly in 1506, Joanna’s intellect gave way com- 
pletely, their son Charles was still a child and Ferdinand was at 
Naples. In this crisis, the nobles of Castile entrusted affairs to 
Jimenez, and on Ferdinand’s return in 1507, he was made cardinal 
and grand inquisitor-general for Castile and Leon. At his own 
expense he fitted out expeditions (1505 and 1509) against the 
Moorish city of Oran ; his religious zeal, supported by the prospect 
of the political gain that would accrue to Spain from the posses- 
sion of such a station inspiring him. Oran was captured in a day, 
and leaving the army to make fresh conquests, Jimenez returned 
to his diocese, where he sought to recover from the regent the ex- 
penses of the expedition. Ferdinand died in 1516, leaving Jimenez 
as regent: Charles, then a youth of 16 in the Netherlands, ap- 
pointed Adrian, dean of Louvain, as his choice. Jimenez admitted' 
Adrian to a nominal equality and, in violation of the laws, acceded 
to Charles’s desire to be proclaimed king His position was rend- 
ered peculiarly difficult by the haughty turbulent Caspian nobility 
and the jealous intriguing councillors of Charles; He ruled, notwith- 
standing, in a firm and even autocratic manner. In 1517, Charles 
landed in the Asturias; Jimenez, who had hastened to meet him, 
fell ill on the way and received a cold note from his king thanking 
him for his services and dismissing him to his diocese. He died — 
some say without seeing the letter — at Roa on Nov. 8, 1517. 

Jimenez was a bold and determined statesman. Sternly and 
inflexibly, with a confidence at times overbearing, he carried 
through what he had decided to be right, with as little regard for 
the convenience of others as for his own. In the midst of a corrupt 
clergy his morals were irreproachable. Liberal to all, he endowed 
very many benevolent institutions in his diocese. His whole time 
was devoted either to the State or to religion; his only recreation 
was in theological or scholastic discussion. In 1500 he founded 
the university of Alcala de Henarcs, within whose walls at one 
time 7,000 students met. In 1836 the university was removed to 
Madrid, and the magnificent buildings were left vacant. He re- 
vived the Mozarabic liturgy, and endowed a chapel at Toledo, in 
which it was to be used. His most famous literary service was the 
printing at Alcala (Lat. Complutum) of the Complutensian Poly- 
glott, the first edition of the Scriptures in the original text. He was 
aided in this work by L6pez de Stuniga, Fernando Nunez, Vergara, 
Nebrija, the Cretan Ducas and by three Jewish converts. The 
work was begun in 1502, the New Testament finished in Jan. 1514 
and the whole in April 1517. The text occupies five volumes and a 
sixth contains a Hebrew lexicon, etc. The second edition (1572), 
the Biblia Regia or Filipina , was revised by Arias Montano and 
reprinted by the Antwerp firm of Plantin at the expense of 
Philip II. 

The work by A Gomez de Castro, De Rebus Gestis a Francisco 
Ximenio (1650, AlcalA), has provided material for biographies of 
Jimenez — Spanish by Robles (1604), and Quintanilla (1653); French 
by Baudier (1635), Flechier (1693), Marsollier (1694), and Richard 
(1705) ; German by Hefele (1844; Eng. trans. by Canon Dalton, i860), 
by Havemann (1848); English by Barrett (1813). See also Prescott, 
Ferdinand and Isabella , Revue des Deux Mondes (May 1841) and 
Mim. de VAcad. d. hist, de Madrid , vol. iv. 

JIMENEZ DE QUESADA, GONZALO (c. 1500-1579). 
Spanish conqueror of New Granada (Colombia'), was ’bom about 
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the year 1,500, probably in Granada, Spain, where he was care- 
fully trained ^or the law. In 1535 he accompanied Pedro Fer- 
nandez de Lugo, adelantado of Santa Marta (northern Colombia), 
as auditor and justicia mayor of his colony; and in the following 
year, although he had had no military experience, Lugo chose 
him to command an expedition to the headwaters of the Mag- 
dalena. For 150 leagues Quesada forced his way through almost 
insuperable obstacles along the Magdalena, to its junction with 
the Opon at La Tora. Here he sent the ships, which followed 
him up the river, back® to Santa Marta with the sick, and set 

out with 200 picked soldiers and about 60 horses to scale the cor- 

dillera. In Jan. 1537, he found himself on the great central 
plain of Colombia, inhabited by a race called Chibchas, who had 
attained a high state of aboriginal culture. The ruler of the 
country, the zipa of Bogota, fled at the approach of the Spaniards 
and Quesada occupied his capital. From this strategic point the 
country was explored and subdued. On Aug. 6, 1538, a new 

capital, called Santa Fe de Bogota, was founded near the site 

of the old one, and toward the end of the year Quesada was pre- 
paring to start for the coast, when two more conquerors sud- 
denly appeared — Sebastian Benalcazar from Quito and Nicolas 
Federman from Venezuela. Quesada successfully maintained the 
priority of his rights, and on July 8, 1539, sailed from Cartagena 
for Spain to urge his claims to the government of the lands he 
had conquered, but his efforts were of no avail. The next ten 
years Quesada spent in France, Italy and Spain, engaged mainly 
in literary pursuits. In 1550, Philip awarded him the titles 
of marshal of New Granada and alderman of Bogota, and a salary, 
but no jurisdiction. On his return to New Granada he became 
at once the most influential person in the colony, protecting the 
colonists from the severity of officials, and restraining the impetu- 
osity of the comender os. In 1569 he set out with 500 men on a 
quest for the fabulous El Dorado which carried him into the 
trackless swamps of the Orinoco, whence he returned after nearly 
two years’ wanderings, with only 25 of his original company. 
Retiring to La Suesca, his country house, he turned to literature 
and composed Los Ratos de Suesca, and a series of Sermones. 
Early in 1579 he moved to Mariquita, where he died on Feb. 
16, of leprosy. In 1598 his remains were removed to the cathe- 
dral in Bogota. Quesada ranks with Cortes as one of the very 
few conquerors who combined intellectual discipline with physical 
prowess. He was religious and naturally humane. 

Quesada is supposed to have been the author of several works, 
none of which have been preserved to us. Besides Los Ratos de 
Suesca and the Sermones, already mentioned, there are attributed 
to him Apuntamientos y noticias sobre la historia de Paulo Giovio 
(1568-69?); Anales del Emperador Carlos V Las diferencias 
de la guerra de los dos m undos; and, questionably, with Epitome 
de la conquista del Nuevo Reino de Granada . 

No critical treatment of the life of Quesada has yet appeared in Eng- 
lish, though R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, The Conquest of New 
Granada (Boston, 1922), and C. R. Markham, The Conquest of New 
Granada (1912), give interesting accounts of his career. In Spanish, 
see F. M. Groot, Historia ecksidstico y civil de Nuevo Granada (2nd 
ed., Bogotd, 1889) ; Joaquin Acosta, Compendia historico del descubri- 
miento y colonizacion de la Nueva Granada en el si^lo decimosexto 
(2nd ed., Bogota, 1901) ; Soledad Acosta de Samper, Biograflas de horn - 
bres ilustres 0 notables (Bogota, 1883). (W. B. P.) 

JIND, an Indian State, within the Punjab, one of the Cis- 
Sutlej states, under British influence since 1S09. The territory 
consists of three isolated tracts, amid British districts. Total area, 
1,259 sq.m. Pop. (1921), 308,183. Estimated gross revenue 
£210,000. The chief, whose title is Maharaja, is a Sikh of the 
Sidhu Jat clan and of the Phulkian family. The principality was 
founded in 1763, and recognized by the Mogul emperor in 176S. 
The dynasty has been conspicuously loyal to the British, especially 
during troubled times, and it has received accessions of territory. 
In 1857 th e chief of Jind was actually the first man, European or 
Indian, who took the field against the mutineers; and his con- 
tingent collected supplies in advance for the British inarching 
upon Delhi, besides rendering excellent service during the siege. 
The State troops served again with distinction in 1914-1S in East 
Africa and the State contributed liberally to the war Jind, the 


former capital, has a station on the S. Punjab railway. Pop. 
(1921), 10,840. The present capital and residence of the chief 
since 1827 is Sangrur; pop. (1921), 10,799. 

JINGAL: see Military Terms. 

JINGO, a legendary empress of Japan, wife of Chuai, the 
14th mikado (191-200). On her husband’s death she assumed 
the government, and fitted out an army for the invasion of Korea 
(see Japan: History). She returned to Japan completely vic- 
torious after three years’ absence. Subsequently her son Ojen 
Tenno, afterwards 15th mikado, was born, and later was canon- 
ized as Hachiman, god of war. The empress Jingo ruled over 
Japan till 270. She is still worshipped. The derivation of the 
English oath, “By Jingo,” is doubtful. The identification with 
the name of Gingulph or Gengulphus, a Burgundian saint, was 
a joke on the part of R. H. Barham, author of the Ingoldsby 
Legends. Some explain the word as a corruption of Jainko, the 
Basque name for God. It has also been derived from the Persian 
jang (war), St. Jingo being the equivalent of the Latin god of 
war, Mars; and is even explained as a corruption of “Jesus, Son 
of God,” Je-n-go. 

The political use of the word as indicating an aggressive 
patriotism originated in 1877, during the weeks of national ex- 
citement preluding the despatch of the British Mediterranean 
squadron to Gallipoli, which frustrated the Russian designs on 
Constantinople. A bellicose music-hall song, with the refrain 
“We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do,” etc , was 
produced in London by a singer known as “the Great MacDcr- 
mott,” and instantly became very popular. Thus the war-party 
came to be called Jingoes, and Jingoism has ever since been the 
term applied to those who advocate a national policy of arrogance 
and pugnacity. 

JINN, the name of a class of spirits (genii) in Arabian 
mythology. They are the offspring of fire, but in their form and 
the propagation of their kind they resemble human beings. They 
are ruled by a race of kings named “Sulayman,” one of whom is 
considered to have built the pyramids. Their central home is 
the mountain Kaf, and they manifest themselves to men under 
both animal ami mortal form and become invisible at will. There 
are good and evil jinn, and these in each case reach the extremes 
of beauty and ugliness. 

JIRECEK, J9SEF (1825-1888), Czech scholar, was bom 
at Vysoke Myto in Bohemia on Oct. 9, 1825. He entered the 
Prague bureau of education in 1850, and became minister of the 
department in the Ilohenwart cabinet in 1871. Ilis efforts to 
secure equal educational privileges for the Slav nationalities in 
the Austrian dominions brought him into disfavour with the Ger- 
man element. He became a member of the Bohemian Landtag in 
1878, and of the Austrian Reichsrat in 1879. I Q *&75 he was 
elected president of the royal Bohemian academy of sciences. He 
died in Prague on Nov. 25, 1888. He published in Czech an 
anthology of Czech literature (3 vols., 1858-61), a biographical 
dictionary of Czech writers (2 vols., 1875-76), a Czech hym- 
nology, editions of Blahoslaw’s Czech grammar and of some Czech 
classics, and of the works of his father-in-law Pavel Josf.f 
Safarik (1795-1861). 

His brother Hermenegild Jirecek, Ritter von Samakow 
(1827-1909), Bohemian jurisconsult, born at Vysoke Myto on 
April 13, 1827, was also an official in the education department. 
He died in Hohenmauth on Dec. 29, 1909. Among his important 
works on Slavonic law were Codex juris bohemici ( 11 parts, 1867- 
92), and a Collection of Slav Folk-Law (Czech, 1880), Slav Law 
in Bohemia and Moravia down to the 14th Century (Czech, 3 
vols., 1^63-73). 

Jirecek, Konstantin Josef (1854-1918), archaeologist and 
historian, son of Josef, died in Vienna on Jan. io, 1918. The 
bulk of Konstantin’s writings deal with the history and literature 
of the southern Slavs. They include a History of the Bulgars 
(Czech and German, 1876), The Principality of Bulgaria (1891), 
Travels in Bidgaria (Czech, 188S), etc. 

JIVARAN, an independent linguistic stock of South Ameri- 
can Indians, so called from the best known tribe, the Jivaros 
The Ji varan tribes live in eastern Ecuador and the adjacent 
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portions of Peru in the area comprising the basins of the Santiago, 
Morona and upper Pastaza rivers. Rivet has enumerated the 
large number of tribes belonging to this group. The Jivaros proper 
live on the upper Pastaza, and may be taken as representatives 
of the stock. They are a warlike and numerous tribe, widely 
known from their practice of preparing the shrunken human heads, 
called “tsantsas,” often seen in museum collections. The head, 
taken from an enemy, is carefully skinned, sewed up the back and 
then shrunk and dried by an elaborate process accompanied by 
much ceremony. The finished “tsantsa” is about the size of the 
head of a small monkey, and preserves strikingly the human ex- 
pression. The Jivaros are to be carefully distinguished from the 
Jeberos living in their immediate vicinity, a tribe of the Mainan 
( q v.) stock with whom they have often been confounded. 

See P. Rivet, Les Indiens Jivaros ( L’ Anthropologie , vol. xvii , pp. 
333 — vol. xi\., pp. 235-260) ; R. Karsten, Blood-revenge , war and 
Victory feasts among the Jivaro Indians of eastern Ecuador (Hull. 
79, Bureau of American Ethnology). 

JIZAKH, a town of Asiatic Russia in the Uzbekistan S S.R , 
on the Transcaspian railway, 71 m. N E. of Samarkand. Pop. 
(1926) 13469. It was formerly a fortress of Bukhara and was 
captured by the Russians in 1866. 

JOAB, in the Bible, the son of Zeruiah, David’s sister (1 
Chron. ii 16) His brothers were Asahcl and Abishai. All three 
were renowned warriors and played a prominent part in David’s 
history. Abishai on one occasion saved the king’s life from a 
Philistine giant (2 Sam. xxi. 17), and Joab as warrior and states- 
man was directly responsible for much of David's success. Joab 
won his spurs, according to one account, by capturing Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. xi 4-9); with Abishai and Ittai of Gath he led a small 
army against the Israelites who had rebelled under Absalom (2 
Sam. xviii 2 ) ; and he superintended the campaign against Ammon 
and Edom (2 Sam xi 1, xii. 26; 1 Kings xi. 15). He showed his 
sturdy character by urging the king, after the death of Absalom, 
to place his duty to his people before his grief for the loss of his 
favourite son (2 Sam. xix. 1-8), and by protesting against David’s 
proposal to number the people, an innovation which may have 
been regarded as an infringement of their liberties (2 Sam. xxiv., 

1 Chron xxi. 6). 

JOACHIM I. (1484-1535), surnamed Nestor, elector of 
Brandenburg, elder son of John Cicero, elector of Brandenburg, 
was born on Feb. 21, 1484. He became elector in January 1499, 
and married Elizabeth, daughter of John, king of Denmark. By 
stern and cruel measures he succeeded in restoring some degree 
of order in Brandenburg. He improved the administration of 
justice, aided the development of commerce, and befriended the 
towns. In the imperial election of 1519, Joachim voted for 
Charles. But relations between the emperor and the elector were 
not friendly, and Joachim was frequently in communication with 
Charles’s enemies. Joachim was a pugnacious adherent of Catho- 
lic orthodoxy. He urged upon the emperor the enforcement of 
the Edict of Worms, and at several diets was prominent among 
the enemies of the Reformers. His wife adopted the reformed 
faith, and in 1528 fled for safety to Saxony. Joachim, who was 
a patron of learning, established the university of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder in 1506. He died at Stendal on July 11, 1535. 

See T. von Buttlar, Der Kampf Joachims /. von Brandenburg gegen 
den Adel (1889) ; L. Zscharnaek, Das XVerk Luthers in Brandenburg 
von Joachim 1. bis zutn grossen Kurfiirsten (1917). 

JOACHIM II. ( 1505-1571), surnamed Hector, elector of 
Brandenburg, the elder son of Joachim I , elector of Branden- 
burg, was born on Jan. 13, 1505. He became elector of Branden- 
burg on his father’s death in July 1535, and undertook the gov- 
ernment of the old and middle marks, while the new mark passed 
to his brother John. He was twice married, his second wife being 
Hedwig, daughter of Sigismund, King of Poland. Joachim made 
repeated attempts to make peace between the Protestants and 
the emperor Charles V. at Frankfort in 1539, and elsewhere. In 
1542 he led the German forces on an unsuccessful campaign 
against the Turks. With Maurice, elector of Saxony, he persuaded 
Philip, landgrave of Hesse, to surrender to Charles after the 
imperial victory at Miihlberg in April 1547, and pledged his word 
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(which Charles failed to honour) that the landgrave, would be 
pardoned. He supported the Interim , which wa^ issued from 
Augsburg in May 1 548, and took part in the negotiations for the 
Treaty of Passau (1552), and the religious peace of Augsburg 
( 1 555 J * In domestic politics he consolidated the power of his 
house by treaties with neighbouring princes, and secularized the 
bishoprics of Brandenburg, Havelberg and Lebus. In 1539 he 
allowed free entrance to the reformed teaching in the electorate. 
He took the communion himself in both kinds, and established a 
new ecclesiastical organization in Brandeifburg, but retained much 
of the ceremonial of the Church of Rome. His position was not 
unlike that of Henry VIII. in England, and may be partly ex- 
plained by a desire to replenish his impoverished exchequer with 
the wealth of the Church. By his lavish expenditure on public 
buildings he piled up a great accumulation of debt, which was 
partly discharged by the estates of the land in return for important 
concessions. He secured the archbishopric of Magdeburg and the 
bishopric of Halberstadt for his son Frederick in 1551; on Fred- 
erick’s death in 1552, the secs passed to his brother Sigismund. 
Joachim died at Kopenick on Jan. 3, 1571, and was succeeded by 
his son, John George. 

See Steinmuller, Einfuhrung der Reformation in die Kurmark 
Brandenburg durch Joachim II. (1903). 

JOACHIM, JOSEPH (1831-1 907), Hungarian violinist and 
composer, was born at Kittsee, near Pressburg, on June 28, 1831, 
the son of Jewish parents. His family moved to Budapest when 
he was two years old, and he studied there under Serwaczynski, 
who brought him out at a concert when he was only eight years 
old, and then under the elder Hellmesberger and Joseph Bohm in 
Vienna. In 1843 he went to Leipzig to enter the newly founded 
conservatorium. Mendelssohn, after testing his musical powers,, 
pronounced that the regular training of a music school was not 
needed, but recommended that he should receive a thorough gen- 
eral education in music from Ferdinand David and Moritz Haupt- 
mann. « *' 

In 1844 he visited England, and made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane theatre, where his playing of Ernst’s fantasia on 
Otello made a great sensation; he also played Beethoven’s con- 
certo at a Philharmonic concert conducted by Mendelssohn. In 
1847-49 and 1852 he revisited London, and he appeared regularly 
at the famous Monday and Saturday popular concerts from 1859 
onwards. On Liszt’s invitation he accepted (1850) the post of 
Konzcrtmcister at Weimar, but his sympathies were with the 
older school of Schumann, and he was probably glad to leave 
Weimar for Hanover, where, in 1853, he became Konzcrtmcister 
to the king. In 1869 Joachim was appointed head of the newly 
founded kbnigliche Ilochschule fur Musik in Berlin. The famous 
Joachim Quartet was started in the Sing-Akadamie s in the follow- 
ing year. The original members of the quartet were Joachim, 
Ernst Schiever, Heinrich de Ahna and Wilhelm Muller. Of 
Joachim’s later life, continually occupied with public perform- 
ances, there is little to say except that he remained, even in a 
period which saw the rise of numerous violinists of the finest 
technique, the acknowledged master of all. He died on Aug. 15, 
1907. 

Joachim interpreted Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms with 
a degree of insight that has never been surpassed, and thereby 
established a standard of performance by which all subsequent 
players have been judged. His absolute freedom from tricks or 
mannerisms, his dignified bearing and his unselfish character won 
the respect of all, though his devotion to the highest ideals, com- 
bined with a certain austerity and massivity of style, brought 
against him an accusation of coldness from admirers of a more 
effusive temperament His biographer (1898), Andreas Moser, 
expressed his essential characteristic in the words: “He plays the 
violin, not for its own sake, but in the service of an ideal.” 

Joachim’s compositions are distinguished also by a certain 
austerity of character; but they are full of beauty of a grave and 
dignified kind. His “Hungarian” concerto for the violin, the 
Romance in B flat for violin and the variations for violin and 
orchestra are among his finest things. But he is remembered, not 

I as a composer, but as a great musician and a great interpreter. 

I See A. Moser, Joseph Joachim, ein Lebcnsbild (1898; enl ed , 2 vote , 
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1907-10; Eng. *trans., 1901). Moser also published (1908) Joachim’s j 
correspondence with Brahms, and with himself (3 vols., 1911-13; Eng. 
trans. by N. Bjpkley, 1914). 

JOACHIM OF FLORIS (c. 1145-1202), Italian mystic 
theologian, was born at Celico, near Cosenza, in Calabria. He 
was brought up at the court of Duke Roger of Apulia. At an 
early age he went to visit the holy places. After seeing his com- 
rades decimated by the plague at Constantinople he resolved to 
change his mode of life, and, on his return to Italy, after a 
rigorous pilgrimage and* a period of ascetic retreat, became a 
monk in the Cistercian abbey of Casamari. In August 1177 he 
was abbot of the monastery of Corazzo, near Martirano. In 1183 
he went to the court of Pope Lucius III. at Veroli, and in 1185 
visited Urban III. Later he retired to Pietralata, and founded with 
some companions under a rule of his own creation the abbey of 
San Giovanni in Fiore, on Monte Nero, in the massif of La Sila 
Innocent III, on Jan. 21, 1204, approved the “ordo Florcnsis” 
and the “institutio” which its founder had bestowed upon it. 
Joachim died in 1202, probably on March 20 

The authenticated works of Joachim are. the Concordia novi et 
veteris Testamcnti (first printed at Venice in 1519), the Expositio 
in Apocalypsin (Venice, 1527), the Psalterium decern chordarum 
(Venice, 1527), together with some “libelli” against the Jews or 
the adversaries of the Christian faith. It is very probable that 
these “libelli” are the writings entitled Concordia Evangeliorum 
Contra Judaeos , De articulis fidei, Confcssio fidei and De imitate 
Trinitatis. The last is perhaps the work which was condemned 
by the Lateran council in 1215 as containing an erroneous criti- 
cism of the Trinitarian theory of Peter Lombard 

It is impossible to enumerate here all the works attributed 
to Joachim Some served their avowed object with great success, 
being powerful instruments in the anti-papal polemic and sus- 
taining the revolted Franciscans in their hope of an approaching 
triumph. Among the most widely circulated were the commen- 
taries on Je?emjah, Isaiah and Ezekiel, the Vaticinia pontificum 
and the De one rib us ccclcsiac Of his authentic works the doc- 
trinal essential is very simple. Joachim divides the history of 
humanity, past, present and future, into three periods, which, in 
his Expositio in Apocalypsin (bk i ch. 5 J , he defines as the age 
of the Law, or of the P’ather; the age of the Gospel, or of the 
Son; and the age of the Spirit, which will bring the ages to an end 
The third is the age of contemplation, the monastic age par 
excellence , the age of a mono chism wholly directed towards 
ecstasy, more Oriental than Benedictine. Joachim does not con- 
ceal his sympathies with the ideal of Basilian monachism In 
his opinion — which is, in form at least, perfectly orthodox — the 
church of Peter will be, not abolished, but purified; actually, 
the hierarchy effaces itself in the third age before the order of the 
monks, the viri spirit uales The entire world will become a vast 
monastery in that day, which will be the rcsting-season, the sab- 
bath of humanity. 

The Joachimite ideas soon spread into Italy and France, and 
especially after a division had been produced in the Franciscan 
order. The rigorists, who soon became known as “Spirituals,” 
represented St. Francis as the initiator of Joachim’s third age. 
(See Franciscans.) In 1260 a council held at Arles condemned 
Joachim’s writings and his supporters, who were very numerous 
in that region. The Joachimite ideas were equally persistent among 
the Spirituals, and acqiyred new strength with the publication of 
the commentary on the Apocalypse. This book, probably pub- 
lished after the death of its author and probably interpolated by 
his disciples, contains, besides Joachimite principles, an affirma- 
tion of the elect character of the Franciscan order, as well as 
extremely violent attacks on the papacy. 

The Joachimite literature i^ extremely vast. From the 14th 
century to the middle of the 16th, Ubertin of Casale (in his 
Arbor Vitae crucifixae ), Bartholomew of Pisa (author of the Liber 
Conformitatum), the Calabrian hermit Telesphorus, John of La 
Rochetaillade, Seraphin of Fermo, Johannes Annius of Viterbo, 
Coelius Pannonius, and a host of other writers, repeated or compli- 
cated ad infinitum the exegesis of Abbot Joachim. A treatise 
entitled De ultima aetate ecclesiae, which appeared in 1356, has 
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been attributed to Wycliffe, but is undoubtedly from the pen of 
an anonymous Joachimite Franciscan. The heterodox movements 
in Italy in the 13th and 14th centuries, such as those of the 
Segarellists, Dolcinists, and Fraticelli of every description, were 
penetrated with Joachimism; while such independent spirits as 
Roger Bacon, Arnaldus dc Villa Nova and Bernard Delicieux often 
comforted themselves with the thought of the era of justice and 
peace promised by Joachim. Dante held Joachim in great rever- 
ence, and has placed him in Paradise (Par., xii 140-141). 

See 4 cta Sanctorum , Boll (May), vii. 94-112 ; W. Pregcr in Abhandl 
der kgl Akad. der I VissenscJiaften, hist sect, vol. xii, pt. 3 (Munich, 
1874) , idem, Gesch. d. deutschrn Mystik itn Mittclaltcr, vol. i. (Leip- 
zig, 1874) ; E. Renan, “Joachim de Flore et l’Lvangilc cternel” in 
Nouvelles tludes d'histoire religieuse (Paris, 1884) ; F. Tocco, L’Eresia 
nel medio evo (Florence, 1884) ; H. Demfle, “Das Evangelium aeternum 
und die Commission zu Anagni” in Archiv fur Literatur - und Kirchen- 
gesch des Mittclalters, vol. i.; Paul Fournier, “Joachim de Flore, ses 
doctrines, son influence” in Revue des questions historiques, t. i 
(1900) ; H. C. Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle ylgei, vol. 
iii. ch i. (London, 1888) ; F. Ehrle’s article “Joachim” in Wctzcr and 
Welte’s Kirchenlexikon On Joachimism see E Gebhardt, “Recherchcs 
nouvclles sur Fhistoire du Joachimisme” in Revue histonque , vol. xxxi. 
(1886) ; H. Haupt, “Zur Gesch. des Joachimismus” in Briefers Zeit- 
schrift fur Kircltengesch , vol. vii. ( 1 88 s ) . See also the relevant articles 
in the Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

JOAN, a mythical female pope (fl 855), between Leo IV 
(847-855) and Benedict III (855-858). A French Dominican, 
Steven of Bourbon (d. c. 1261) gives the legend in his Seven Gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, and was followed by many later writers This 
explosion of the tale was first seriously undertaken by David 
Blondel, a French Calvinist, in his Eclair cissement de la question 
si une femme a etS assise an sDge papal de Rome (1647); and 
De Joanna Papissa (1657). The refutation was completed by 
Johann Dollinger in his Papstfabeln des Mittelalters (1863; Eng. 
trans. 1872). 

JOANES (or Juanes), VICENTE (1506-1579), head of 
the Valencian school of painters, and often called “the Spanish 
Raphael,” was born at Fuente dc la Higuera in the province of 
Valencia in 1506. He is said to have studied his art for some 
time in Rome, with which school his affinities are closest, but the 
greater part of his professional life was spent in the city of 
Valencia, where most of the extant examples of his work are now 
to be found. All relate to religious subjects, and arc character- 
ized by dignity of conception, accuracy of drawing, truth and 
beauty of colour and minuteness of finish He died at Bocaircnte 
(near Jativa) while engaged upon an altarpiece in the church there, 
on Dec 21, 1579 

JOANNA THE MAD, ‘ ‘La Loca” (147Q-1555), queen of 
Castile and mother of the emperor Charles V , daughter of the 
Catholic rulers, Ferdinand and Isabella, was born at Toledo on 
Nov. 6, 1479. She married (1496) the archduke Philip, son of 
the German king, Maximilian I., and by the death of her brother 
John, of her eldest sister Isabella, queen of Portugal, and of the 
latter’s infant son Miguel, became heiress of the Spanish king- 
doms. Soon after 1502, her reason began to give way. She 
mourned extravagantly for her absent husband, whom at length 
she joined in Flanders: there her passionate jealousy, although 
justified by Philip’s conduct, led to deplorable scenes His death 
(1506) completely unhinged her mind; she remained nominally 
queen, but perforce took no part in the business of State, and 
died after a miserable existence at Tordesillas on April 11, 1555. 

See R. Villa, La Reina dona Juana la Loca (1892) ; Roller, Johanna 
die \V ahnsinnige (1890) ; Prescott, Hist, of Ferdinand and Isabella 
(1854) ; H. Tighe, A Queen of Unrest (1907). 

JOANNA I. (c. 1327-1382), queen of Naples, was the 
daughter of Charles, duke of Calabria (d 1328), and became sov- 
ereign of Naples in succession to her grandfather King Robert in 
1343. Her first husband, Andrew, son of Charles Robert, king of 
Hungary, was assassinated (1345) at Aversa, possibly with his 
wife’s connivance, and at once Joanna married Louis, son of Philip, 
prince of Taranto. King Louis of Hungary then came to Naples 
to avenge his brother’s death, and the queen took refuge in 
Provence — which came under her rule at the same time as 
Naples — purchasing pardon from Pope Clement VI. by selling 
to him the town of Avignon, then part of her dominions Having 
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returned to Naples in 1352 after the departure of Louis, Joanna 
lost her second husband in 1362, and married James, king of 
Majorca (d. 1375), and later Otto of Brunswick, prince of 
Taranto. The queen had no sons, and as both her daughters 
were dead she made Louis I. duke of Anjou, brother of Charles 
V. of France, her heir. Charles, duke of Durazzo, who regarded 
himself as the future king of Naples, then seized the city. Joanna 
was captured and was put to death at A versa on May 22, 1382. 
The queen sought the society of the poets and scholars of her time, 
including Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

See Crivelli, Della printa e della seconda Giovanna , rcgine di Napoli 
(1832) ; G. Battaglia, Giovanna /., regina di Napoli (1835) ; W. St. C 
Baddelcy, Queen Joanna /. of Naples (1893) ; Scarpetta, Giovanna /. 
di Napoli (1903) ; and Francesca M. Steele, The Beautiful Queen 
Joanna /. of Naples (1910). 

JOANNA II. (1371-1435), queen of Naples, was descended ; 
from Charles II of Anjou through his son John of Durazzo. She 
had been married to William, son of Leopold III. of Austria, and 
at the death of her brother King Ladislaus in 1414 she succeeded 
to the Neapolitan crown. Although now a widow of forty-five, 
she chose as her lover Pandolfo Alopo, a youth of twenty-six, 
whom she made seneschal of the kingdom He and the constable 
Muzio AMendolo Sforza completely dominated her, and the barons 
determined to provide her with a husband who would break her 
favourites and yet not make himself king. The choice fell (1415) 
on James of Bourbon. James at once declared himself king, had 
Alopo killed and Sforza imprisoned, and kept his wife in a state 
of semi-confinement; this led to a counter-agitation on the part 
of the barons, who forced James to liberate Sforza, renounce his 
kingship, and eventually to quit the country. The queen now sent 
Sforza to re-establish her authority in Rome, whence the Neapoli- 
tans had been expelled after the death of Ladislaus; Sforza en- 
tered the city and obliged the condottiere Braccio da Montone, 
who was defending it in the pope's name, to depart (1416). 

But when Oddo Colonna was elected pope as Martin V , he 
allied himself with Joanna, who promised to give up Rome, white 
Sforza returned to Naples. The queen was, however, completely 
dominated by her new lover Giovanni (Sergianni) Caracciolo. 
Sforza then favoured the pretensions of Louis III. of Anjou to 
Naples as Joanna’s successor. Joanna refused to adopt Louis as 
her heir, and appealed to Alfonso of Aragon, promising to make 
him her heir. War broke out between Joanna and the Aragonese 
on one side and Louis and Sforza, supported by the pope, on the 
other. After nhuch fighting by land and sea, Alfonso entered 
Naples, and in 1422 peace was made. But dissensions broke out 
between the Aragonese and Catalans and the Neapolitans, and 
Alfonso had Caracciolo arrested; whereupon Joanna, fearing for 
her own safety, invoked the aid of Sforza, who with difficulty 
carried her off to Aversa. There she was joined by Louis whom 
she now adopted as her successor. Sforza was accidentally 
drowned, but when Alfonso returned to Spain, leaving only a 
small force in Naples, the Angevins with the help of a Genoese 
fleet recaptured the city. For a few years there was peace in the 
kingdom, but in 1432 Caracciolo, having quarrelled with the 
queen, was seized and murdered by his enemies. Internal dis- 
orders broke out, and Gian Antonio Orsini, prince of Taranto, 
led a revolt against Joanna in Apulia; Louis of Anjou died while 
conducting a campaign against the rebels (1434), and Joanna 
herself died on Feb n, 1435, after having appointed his son Rene 
her successor. 

Authorities. — A. von Platen, Storia del reatne di Napoli dal 1414 
al 1423 (1864) ; C. Cipolla, Storia, della signoria Italiana (1881), where 
the original authorities are quoted See also Faraglia, Storia della 
regina Giovanna //. d’Atigio (1904). 

JOAN OF ARC, SAINT (1412-1431), French patriot. Joan 
of Arc was known in the country-side of Domremy as Jeannette, 
with the surname of Arc or Romee. She is alluded to in con- 
temporary documents as Jeanne, commonly called The Maid. She 
was born on Jan. 6, 1412, at Domremy on the Meuse in a house 
in the shadow of the church. Her father was Jacques d’Arc, a 
native of Ceffonds in Champagne, and her mother Isabelle de 
Vouthon, called “la Romee,” either because she had made a pil- 
grimage to Rome, or, more probably, from a family name Both 


husband and wife were of farming stock, and devout Catholics. 
Jacques owned horses and cattle ; he was the doyen of the village, 
and was its spokesman in a law-suit. He may be regarded, in fact, 
as the headman of Domremy, a kind of mayor. With others he 
rented the Chateau de File, its gardens, and pasturage. Hardly 
anything is known of Joan’s childhood; from her mdther she 
learnt her prayers and the lives of the Saints, and she played till 
she was 12 or 13 with the other village children. The boys of 
Domremy, who were French in their sympathies, were at frequent 
odds with the boys of the Burgundian Ullage, on the other side 
of the Meuse. Saint Remy, patron saint of the cathedral of 
Reims, was also that of the church at Domremy. Joan, who was 
baptized by the cure Minet, was a pious child, and often went with 
her companions to bear wreaths of flowers to Notre Dame de 
Bermont. She had heard, without believing, the story of the 
fairies who haunted the spring among the bushes. She was almost 
certainly ignorant of Merlin's prophecy that a maid should come 
from the Bois Chenu to do great deeds. 

Joan helped her parents in tillage, tended the animals, and 
was skilled with her needle and in other feminine arts. She was 
pious, and often went to church when the other girls were dancing. 
She was in her 13th year when, in her father’s garden, she heard 
for the first time a voice from God. Thereupon she vowed to 
remain a virgin and to lead a godly life. During the next five 
years she heard the voices two or three times a week. Among 
them she distinguished those of Saint Catherine and Saint Mar- 
garet, who appeared to her, in the guise of queens, wearing rich 
and precious crowns. Sometimes their coming was heralded by 
Saint Michael With these visions Joan became still more serious, 
and more given to prayer. The troubles of Domremy between 
1419 and 1428 made her early acquainted with the horrors of war . 
Her voices commanded her to go to France, and to raise the siege 
of Orleans, which had been begun in Oct. 1428. 

We do not know the exact moment at which Joan decided to 
obey her voices, and to go to France. The captaiq of*lhe fortified 
town nearest to Domremy on the French side was Robert de 
Baudricourt, commandant at Vaucouleurs, four leagues away 
Joan approached him for the first time in May 1428, accompanied 
by a relative on her mother’s side, one Durand Laxart ou Lassois. 
She was in her 1 6th year. At this time an army was being raised 
in England for the conquest of the Dauphin’s territory south of 
the Loire. The journey was made without the knowledge of her 
family, for when Joan had spoken of going into France, her father 
had said that he would rather drown her with his own hands. She 
told the Dauphin's commandant that she was sent by Our Lord, 
and asked him to write to the Dauphin saying that, by the will of 
God, she was to lead him to his crowning. Baudricourt attached 
no importance to the visit, and sent her back to her parents. At 
home Joan talked more and more of her great mission. In July 
1428, the governor of Champagne, Antoine de Vergy, undertook 
to subdue the country round Vaucouleurs for the English. The 
people of Domremy retreated with their cattle to Neufchateau 
where Joan spent a fortnight with a woman called La Rousse, who 
kept an inn. This is the origin of the false Burgundian legend that 
she was a light woman, liking the company of men-at-arms and 
horses. Some time after, she was summoned for breach of promise 
of marriage, before the magistrates of Toul, by a young man who 
had sought her hand. On the return of the family to Domremy, 
they found the village burned to the ground, and Joan had to 
attend the church of Greux. Towards tfie end of October, she 
learned that Orleans was besieged by the English, who had gar- 
risoned the towns along the Loire. 

To break the resistance on the Loire by taking Orleans was 
indeed a hazardous undertaking. The English made careful prep- 
arations, and amassed a large qu^ptity of military material for 
the siege. Salisbury had assembled a force of about 2,500, to 
which were joined spearmen and archers under Bedford. The 
English army may have numbered about 10,000 men, in addition 
to the Burgundian forces, which were soon withdrawn. Orleans 
was strongly fortified, and possessed two hundred and fifty can- 
non of various calibres. To invest the town the English had 
surrounded it with about a dozen bastions, which were then called 
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bastilles. The* siege began on Oct. 12, and on the 24th Salisbury 
was mortally wounded by a bullet as he was about to reconnoitre 
the town frorft one of the windows of the Tourelles. The citizens 
of Orleans were commanded by Dunois, the Bastard of Orleans 
and by the famous La Hire. The fighting amounted to no more 
than skirtnishing, and French reinforcements continued to enter 
the beleaguered town. Although the situation was not so critical 
as it has been represented, the news of the siege aroused great 
emotion throughout France. When it reached Domremy, Joan 
decided to set out. About Jan. 12, 1429, she left the village to go 
to her cousins, the Lassois of Petit Burey. She soon reached Vau- 
couleurs, and stayed there three weeks, seeking to convince the 
incredulous captain, Robert de Baudricourt, of her mission. She 
met there a bold young squire, Jean de Metz, in whom she con- 
fided. Her idea was that the country should save itself rather 
than wait for the help of the Scots, and the arrival of little Mar- 
garet, the daughter of James of Scotland, who was to marry 
Louis, the son of the Dauphin. 

When she realized that Robert de Baudricourt would do nothing 
to bring her to the Dauphin, she borrowed clothes from Jean de 
Metz, and set out for France. The duke of Lorraine having sent 
her a safe-conduct as far as Nancy, she went first to him. She 
begged him to allow his son-in-law Rene to escort her to France, 
promising to pray for the duke’s better health. Joan and her 
companions returned to Vaucouleurs, where Baudricourt, who had 
just learned of the disaster of Vouvray, was less unwilling to let 
the Maid try her fortune. He authorized her departure for Chinon, 
and Jean de Metz and Bertrand de Poulengy advanced money for 
the journey. The people of Vaucouleurs bought her a horse, and 
Joan exchanged her suit of red cloth for a page’s dress. Baudri- 
court gave her a sword saying: “Go, and let come what may.” 
Travelling by night the little band evaded English and Burgundian 
marauders. They passed through Saint Urbain, Auxerre, Gien and 
Fierboys, near Chinon, to which soldiers made pilgrimages to 
invoke Sain^ Catherine. From there, Joan wrote to the Dauphin, 
asking for permission to go to Chinon to give him information 
which she alone possessed. The Council met to discuss whether 
he should hear her or not. Louis de Bourbon, the count of Ven- 
dome, brought her into the presence of the king, who kept back 
in the midst of his knights. Joan came forward with meekness and 
simplicity, and said to him, “Most noble Dauphin, I have come 
from God to help you and your Kingdom.” The Dauphin took 
her aside, and talked with her for more than two hours. Accord- 
ing to her confessor, Pasquerel, the Maid said to him, “Je te dis 
de la part de Messire que tu es le vrai JUritier de France et fils 
du roi ,y (I am God's messenger, sent to tell you that you are the 
king’s son, and the true heir to France). This was doubtless the 
sign which Joan would never explain. Lodged in the tower of 
Coudray, Joan was burning to be at work, but the king was 
unwilling to make use of her until she had been examined by an 
assembly of learned theologians. She was sent therefore to 
Poitiers, the seat of the chief university and of the courts of 
justice. She lived in the household of Jean Rabuteau, the 
advocate-general, and was examined by a commission presided 
over by Friar Seguin, professor of theology. She assured them that 
she would raise the siege and have the king crowned, and dic- 
tated a letter commanding the English to depart. The Poitiers 
commission made enquiry at Domremy. Nothing but what was 
honest and true was reported of Joan, and in April they pro- 
nounced in her favour.* Joan was accordingly sent to Tours to 
take up arms. She lodged with the lady in waiting upon the 
Dauphin’s mother-in-law, the Queen of Sicily. In this city, 
famous for its armourers, she put on “white armour.” She had 
brought to her from the church of Saint Catherine de Fierboys 
a sword on which were five crosses, doubtless an ex voto which 
she had seen in its place behind the altar. At the wish of the 
Dauphin she appointed a suite, including a confessor, Jean Pas- 
querel, a squire, Jean d’Aulon and two pages. Like other com- 
pany commanders, she carried a banner; on it she had painted 
the King of heaven holding an orb, with the motto “Jesus Maria.” 

The French army for the relief of Orleans numbered about 
four thousand men This force left Tours for Blois, and, on April 


28, escorted by a procession of priests, arrived before Orleans 
along the left bank of the Loire, accompanied by a convoy of 
cattle and several boats. They were met by Dunois. The Loire 
was crossed with a favourable wind. On the night of April 28, 
Joan entered Orleans, bringing hope to the beleaguered citizens 
She was taken to the church of the Holy Cross, and then to the 
house of Jacques Boucher, treasurer to the duke of Orleans. On 
April 30 Joan summoned the English to be gone. Next day she 
sent them a further proclamation. On May 5, the Maid and her 
companions stormed the “bastille” of the Augustines, and on 
the 7th, they captured the Tourelles, which commanded the head 
of the bridge. Joan herself planted the first scaling-ladder, and 
was wounded in the shoulder by an arrow. Orleans was saved. 
On May 8 was held the first thanksgiving procession, the origin 
of the great festival of Orleans. Within a week the French 
captured Jargeau, where the earl of Suffolk was taken prisoner, 
and Beaugency. Sir John Falstolf was defeated at Patay. Joan 
entered Orleans in triumph, followed the king to Gien, and 
prevailed upon him to march on Reims. She reached Troyes 
on July 10th and Reims on the 14th. Two days later the king 
was crowned. Beside him stood the Maid, a banner in her hand. 
“Gentle King,” she said, kneeling before him, “now is fulfilled 
the will of God that I should raise the siege of Orleans, and 
lead you to the city of Reims to receive the holy coronation, to 
show that you are indeed the king, and the rightful lord of the 
realm of France.” It was agreed to advance on Paris on July 18. 
Bedford was aware of the plan, and had informed the English 
council. Charles, however, wasted time over negotiations with 
the envoys of the duke of Burgundy, whom Joan had commanded 
to make peace with France, and she did not leave Reims till 
July 21. Instead of marching on Compiegne, which was prepar- 
ing to receive him, the king turned back towards the Loire. The 
Maid wished to continue the march on Paris, whence Bedford 
had withdrawn his army. Between Aug. 18 and 22 the king 
and the Maid received the submission of Compiegne, Senlis and 
Beauvais, from which they expelled the bishop Pierre Cauchon. 

Regnault de Chartres, archbishop of Reims and chancellor of 
the kingdom, supported the policy of detaching the English from 
the Burgundians. On Aug. 23 Joan left the king at Compiegne, 
and arrived at Saint Denis on the 26th. On the 28th an armistice 
was signed between France and Burgundy. On Tuesday, Sept. 8, 
Joan, at the head of the royal forces, made an assault on the porte 
Saint Honore at Paris. It failed. Joan was wounded in the thigh 
by an arrow, but they had to drag her from the field by force. 
Since the king of France had disbanded his army, she had now 
to rejoin the court and remain there practically inactive. In 
Oct. 1429, however, she took part in the capture of Saint Pierre 
le Moustier. At La Charite, which was held by Perrinet Gressart 
for the duke of Burgundy, she suffered a reverse. In recognition 
of what she had done for France she w r as ennobled on Dec. 29, 
1429, and her village was exempted from taxation. 

The truce with Burgundy, which was to last till Easter, was 
drawing to a close. Philip the Good had moreover succeeded in 
persuading Bedford to promise him Champagne in return for 
allowing reiruitmcnt by the English among his subjects As a 
counter stroke to the coronation of Charles VII., the English 
were preparing to bring to France the young King Henry VI. 
The Anglo-Burgundian allies made a great effort to ensure the 
safety of Paris by repossessing themselves of the neighbouring 
towns. Compiegne was their first objective. 

Joan, who followed these plans attentively, decided to bring help 
to her “good friends” of Compiegne. Leaving Sully-sur-Loire 
where she had been in the care of la Tremouille, she set out, with 
a few companions but no official instructions. She passed from 
Melun to Lagny and Senlis and, after a brisk series of skirmishes, 
arrived at Compiegne, which she entered without resistance on 
May 23. The town was commanded by, Captain Guillaume de 
Flavy. The Burgundian camp was at Margny opposite the bridge- 
head; the forces of the veteran Burgundian, Jean de Luxembourg 
were at Clairoix, and the English, under Montgomery, at Venette 
Towards five o’clock in the afternoon, Joan, Poton the Burgun- 
dian, and some other captains with four or five hundred men 
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made a sortie over the bridge against the Burgundian camp. Their 
men fell to looting, and were driven back into the town. Flavy 
had the draw-bridge raised in order to secure their retreat. Joan, 
who had charged the enemy in an attempt to save her comrades, 
was left outside, and was taken prisoner, together with her 
brothers and Jean d’Aulon. Her captor was an archer in the 
service of the Bastard of Wandomme. She was taken to the Bur- 
gundian camp, and interviewed by Philip the Good, while the 
Bastard was ordered to surrender his prisoner to his chief, Jean de 
Luxembourg. 

Bedford realized the importance of destroying the influence 
of the Maid on the people by whom she was regarded as a saint ; 
he hoped in this way to discredit the king, whom she had awak- 
ened from his lethargy. The English did not wish summarily 
to execute her, as they could have done, but to defame her by 
condemnation in a spiritual court. Both the university of Paris, 
which was strongly Burgundian, and the vicar-general of the 
inquisition wrote as early as May 26 to the duke of Burgundy 
to ask that Joan should be surrendered to the ecclesiastical court. 
The English had from the outset announced their intention of 
burning her alive if they could get hold of her; but members of 
the university and French lawyers took the first practical steps 
to send her on her way to the stake. A letter from Regnault de 
Chartres, archbishop of Reims, to the people of the city, who 
loved the Maid, shows that no grief was felt in the king’s council 
over her capture; on the contrary, the bishop of Embrun was 
alone in 'exhorting Charles to make every effort to recover her. 
The king did, in fact, nothing at all. On July 14 Pierre Cauchon, 
bishop of Beauvais, who had been driven from his bishopric by 
French soldiers, appeared at Jean de Luxembourg’s camp before 
Compiegne; he was an ambitious man who hpped to obtain the 
vacant see of Rouen, and whose sole desire was to serve his 
masters. He asked to be allowed to judge the prisoner, and 
maintained that Henry VI. had the right to redeem any prisoner 
of war for an indemnity of ten thousand livres. 

Joan was taken first to Beaulieu, then to Beaurevoir to the 
castle of the Luxembourgs. She thought of nothing but the people 
of Compiegne, and after a long consultation with her “voices” 
made an attempt to go to their assistance by jumping from the 
tower. She injured herself, but not seriously. She was then taken 
to Arras, in Burgundian territory. Jean de Luxembourg decided to 
sell her to the English, and she was moved to Crotoy On Nov. 
21 the university of Paris accused Cauchon of lack of zeal, and 
urged that, for the glory of God, Joan should be tried in Paris. 
The English then decided to take her to Rouen, their military 
centre in France. She was imprisoned in a tower of the castle of 
Philip Augustus, chained in a dark cell, under the guard of John 
Gray and William Talbot, in the charge of the earl of Warwick. 

On Jan. 3, 1431, Joan was handed over to Cauchon, who was 
to be her judge. The English, having bought her, declared that 
they would seize her again, if she was not convicted for her many 
crimes, and of high treason against God. The authentic records 
of the trial have been preserved; they are among the most 
pathetic documents in history, and are the best source of informa- 
tion as to Joan herself. The original, which still bears the remains 
of Pierre Cauchon’s seal, is now preserved in the library of the 
Chambre des Deputes. The tribunal, skilfully selected by Cau- 
chon, consisted of ten members of the university of Paris, strong 
Burgundians and intolerant theologians, 22 canons of Rouen who 
were all completely in the hands of the English government 
owing to the vacancy in the see, and some monks of different 
orders, minor friars or Dominicans. A judge who declared the pro- 
cedure irregular was imprisoned, and a certain number of others 
withdrew from the case. 

The interrogatory began on Feb. 21. There were no sittings 
between February 24 and 27. This was probably due to Joan’s 
illness. On March 12 the vice-inquisitor appeared, accompanied 
by a Dominican friar; on the 15th Joan was asked if she would 
submit to the judgment of the Church. The judgment was to 
be based on a list of twelve points. They included the opinion of 
her judges as to the worthlessness of her visions, and her different 
accounts of the sign given to the king; they denied her the gift 


of prophecy, censured her masculine dress, her disobedience to 
her parents, her attempt to escape, and the sinful pride which 
had led her to believe that she would go to Paradis^, and that she 
was responsible only to God and not to the Church which the 
judges represented. The last offence was that which chiefly in- 
censed the theologians, and led to her condemnation. Orf April 18 
Cauchon visited her in her cell to try the effect of mild exhortation. 
Delegates were sent to Paris with the 12 points. On May 2 
Cauchon pronounced a public admonition against her in the hall 
of the castle, and Joan appealed to be sent before the pope. On 
May 9 she was taken to the torture chamber, but in spite of the 
opinion of several advisers the Maid was spared the torture. Joan 
was by this time worn out by the length and severity of the ex- 
amination. On May 23 she was taken to the cemetery of Saint- 
Ouen and had read to her the sentence which condemned her to be 
burned unless she submitted. Without clearly understanding its 
terms, she signed an abjuration, of which the text has been lost, 
and was taken back to her prison amidst the noisy protests of 
the English. She was condemned to imprisonment for life. “We 
will recapture her,” said Warwick in a rage. A woman’s gown 
was brought to her, and she was asked to put it on. She remained 
in prison between May 24 and 27, and it was rumoured that she 
had resumed masculine dress. Cauchon came to see for himself ; 
the prisoner, he found, had relapsed. The judges then decided that 
she must be delivered to the secular arm, and she was ordered to 
appear on May 30 in the Old Market Square of Rouen. 

These facts are known to us only by means of a non-official 
report, annexed to the minute of condemnation. They bear, how- 
ever, the stamp of probability, and it is certain that Joan re- 
gretted her momentary and easily understood weakness in the 
tumult of the cemetery of Saint-Ouen, with the thought of the 
stake before her. She received communion in her prison, and was 
once more dressed as a woman before being taken to the stake 
prepared in the Old Market Square. She listened patiently to 
the sermon of Nicolas Midy, and Cauchon re^vl ffie sentence, 
delivering her over to the secular arm. Joan asked the priests 
present to say each a mass for her soul, and was then handed 
over to the bailiff of Rouen. An English soldier gave her a cross 
made of two pieces of wood, but she asked Massieu to bring her 
the cross from the neighbouring church. She kissed it while she 
was being chained to the stake, and as the smoke went up, she 
was heard to call in a loud voice: “Jesus.” Her ashes were thrown 
into the Seine from the bridge of Rouen. 

The account of the trial of Joan of Arc was published far and 
wide Five authentic copies still exist today. This monument of 
an iniquitous deed, a masterpiece of composition and procedure, 
drawn up in Latin by Thomas de Courcelles, a rising light of the 
university, bore fruit. Joan’s condemnation by the Church ap- 
peared to be in order. The English Government could send to 
the chancellories of Europe a copy of the sentence, together 
with an account of the whole matter which placed the king of 
France in a most unfavourable light. The report of the trial 
became a useful weapon. Pierre Cauchon did not obtain the see 
of Rouen, which he had administered both spiritually and tempor- 
arily. The Holy See appointed him in 1432 bishop of Lisieux 
with the customary papal commendation. At the Congress of 
Arras he maintained the right of Henry VI. to the crown of 
France. He narrowly escaped being taken prisoner when the 
French retook Paris in 1436, and paid several visits to England, 
where he assisted in making terms of peace between the two 
countries. He died in 1442, rich and honoured, and was buried in 
the magnificent Chapel of the Virgin at Lisieux, which he had 
rebuilt and decorated at his own expense. 

It was not until after Normandy had been conquered that 
Charles VII. made the slightest effort to wipe out the stain cast 
on his name by the sentence of 1431. In 1450 he instituted a 
preliminary enquiry, but nothing further was done until the 
arrival in France of Cardinal d’ Estouteville, the legate of Pope 
Nicolas V. The first attempt was checkmated, owing to the 
English protesting to the Holy See. Charles VII.’s Government 
found a way out of the difficulty by giving place as petitioner to 
Joan’s family Her mother, Isabelle Rom£e, who was living in 
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retirement at 'Orleans with her two sons, Pierre and Jean du 
Lys, obtained x from Calixtus III. permission to draw up the case. 
To this end the pope appointed jean Jouvenel des Ursins, arch- 
bishop of Reims, Guillaume Chartier, bishop of Paris and 
Richard Olivier, bishop of Coutances, to act in concurrence with 
the gran 5 inquisitor of France. It was admitted that the uni- 
versity of Paris had been led into error by the fraudulent drawing 
up of the 12 articles. All the blame for this was cast on the dead 
bishop of Beauvais. Enquiries were held at Domremy, at Orleans, 
in Paris and at Rouen, and evidence was given by all the surviv- 
ing witnesses of Joan’s early days and of her gallant deeds 
(Dunois, Jean d’Aulon, the duke of Alengon, etc.). Their state- 
ments, though made long after the event, are extremely interest- 
ing. The grand inquisitor, Jean Brehal, published a long memoran- 
dum establishing Joan’s orthodoxy. On June 16, 1456, the 
judgment of 1431 was annulled. 

No authentic portrait of Joan can be traced to-day, although 
contemporary drawings were in existence. At Arras, for instance, 
she saw in the hand of a Scotsman a painting in which she was 
shown kneeling and presenting a letter to the king. The little pen 
drawing by the clerk Fauquembergue on May 10, 1429, on a 
register of the parlement of Paris is simply a note which served 
him as a reference. The contemporary German tapestry which 
shows her mounted and in armour is of value only for the cos- 
tume. The charming drawing of a helmetcd head in the museum 
at Orleans, is a Saint Maurice; the ex voto in the museum at 
Versailles, a Catalan painting, has nothing whatever to do with 
Joan of Arc; the equestrian statue in the Cluny museum is a 
Saint George or a Saint Maurice to which the inscription has 
been added. We know, however, from contemporary testimony 
that Joan was handsome, well-built, with a bright and smiling 
face, and that she had dark hair cut short like a soldier’s. (One 
of her hairs could still be seen at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury in the waxen seal of a letter which she wrote to the people 
of Riom.) She was courtesy itself, liked a good horse and a good 
sword and fine clothes. She was indifferent to pain and fatigue, 
and was always ready to run physical risks. 

Her heroic and charming figure was soon surrounded by legend, 
as may be seen from the chronicles of Morosini and Eberhardt 
von Windecke. She is the heroine of the Mystlrc du Sidge d } 
Orleans which dates from the end of the reign of Charles VII., 
or the beginning of that of Louis XI Chapelain (1656) made 
her the subject of a fine poem, and Voltaire, when he wrote La 
Puccllc (1756), did not perhaps intend to give the impression of 
cynicism which it conveys. His article in the Dictionnaire 
philosophique is more respectful. Shakespeare has represented 
her as a witch in his Henry VI. Schiller’s celebrated romantic 
play (1802) has elements drawn from both Shakespeare and Vol- 
taire. The only two dramatic authors who have made the figure 
of Joan interesting on the stage are Charles Peguy (1897) and 
Bernard Shaw (1924). 

The true Joan of Arc is not to be found in works of imagina- 
tion, but in the authentic story of her life, first put together by 
Edmund Richer, head of the Faculty of Theology of Paris in 
the 17th century (a work for many years kept in manuscript at 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris fr. 10,448, and published in 
1 91 1 by Ph H. Dunand); then by Lenglet Du Fresnoy (1753), 
and finally by the learned Jules Quicherat (1841-49), who has 
put together the records of the two trials, and all the evidence 
relating to Joan. Since this publication, Germain Lefevre-Pontalis 
has published the journal of Morosini a Venetian merchant, and 
the German testimony of Eberhardt von Windecke. Noel Valois 
has published a document from the Vienna library regarding her 
mission ( Un nouveau Umoignagc sur Jeanne d’Arc, 1907). Finally 
Father Denifle has searched the archives of the Vatican, and dis- 
covered several unknown documents regarding the judges of Joan 
of Arc ( Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensi IV.). 

Joan was beatified in Rome in 1909 and canonized by Benedict 
XV. in 1919. The festival of Joan of Arc was kept annually on 
May 8, the anniversary of the procession commemorating the 
capture of the Tourelles, from 1435-1793. The local festival was 
re-established by Bonaparte in the year X and was declared a fete 
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nationale in 1920: “The French Republic will celebrate yearly 
the fete of Joan of Arc, a festival of patriotism.” (P. C ) 

Bibliography. — The innumerable works on the history of Joan of 
Arc are listed by Ulysse Chevalier in his Jeanne d’Arc, Bibliographic 
(1878); Lanery d’Arc, Le Livre d’Or de Jeanne d’Arc , Bibliographic 
(1894) and Memoirs et consultations cn jareur de Jeanne d’Arc 
(1889) ; A. Molinier, Les sources de VHistoire de France , iv. (1901, 
etc). The documents relating to Joan have been collected by Jules 
Ouicherat, Procds de condamnation et de rehabilitation de Jeanne 
d’Arc (5 vols., Soc. de VHisl. de France 1849). Pierre Champion has 
published the text and a translation of the Procds de Condamnation , 
with a substantial introduction and notes (1921). The papers relating 
to the canonization may be found in the Sacra rituum congregatione 
(1907-11). A. Marty, in L’Histoire de Jeanne d’Arc (1907), has pub- 
lished a collection of facsimiles of Joan’s letters and the documents 
concerning her portraits. The most complete ms. of the annulment is 
in the British Museum. 

The most important works on Joan of Arc are: G Gorres, Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans (1835) ; Vallet de Viriville, Ilistoire de Charles 
VII , vol. ii. (1863); II. Martin, Jeanne d’Arc (1856); H. Wallon 
Jeanne d’Arc (i860); M. Sepct, Jeanne d’Arc (1868); Dufresnc de 
Bcaucourt, Ilistoire de Charles VII. vol. ii. (1882); S. Luce, Jeanne 
d’Arc d Domremy (1886) ; J. Michelet, Jeanne d’Arc 1412-1412 
(1888); Canon P. Dunand, Jeanne d’Arc (1899); A France, Vie dc 
Jeanne d’Arc (1907) ; A. Lang, The Maid of France (1908) ; G. Hano- 
taux, Jeanne d’Arc (1911) ; G. Goyau, Sainte Jeanne d’Arc (1920). 

JOASH or JEHOASH, the name of two kings in the Bible 

1. Son of Ahaziah ( see Jeiioram, 2) and king of Judah. He 
obtained the throne by means of a revolt in which Athaliah (q v ) 
perished, and his accession was marked by a solemn covenant, and 
by the overthrow of the temple of Baal and of its priest Mattan 
(-Baal). In this the priest Jehoiada took the leading part 2 
Chronicles adds several new details, including a tradition of a 
conflict between the king and priests after the death of Jehoiada 
(xxii. 11 ; xxiv. 3, 15 sqq ). The king perished in a conspiracy, 
the origin of which is not clear. 

2. Son of Jehoahaz and king of Israel. Like his grandfather 
Jehu, he enjoyed the favour of the prophet Elisha, who promised 
him a triple defeat of the Aramaeans at Aphek (2 Kings xiii 14 
sqq . 22-25). The cities which had been taken from his father by 
Hazael, the father of Ben-hadad, were recovered and the relief 
gained by Israel prepared the way for its speedy extension of 
power. When challenged by Amaziah of Judah, Joash uttered 
the famous fable of the thistle and cedar, and a battle was fought 
at Beth-shemesh, in which Israel was completely successful 

JOB. The book of Job in the Bible is an acknowledged master- 
piece, both as an expression of religious experience and as a 
work of poetic genius. Its theme is the struggle of a deeply reli- 
gious soul with the doubts aroused by undeserved suffering. 

Contents. — Job is a man of exemplary piety, but in heaven 
“the adversary” charges that he is pious because he is prosper- 
ous. To disprove this God permits the destruction of Job’s prop- 
erty, his children and his health. Job’s patient endurance under 
these afflictions at length gives way to bitter lamentation His 
friends — Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar — maintain that he is suffer- 
ing for his sins, but this he indignantly denies. One after another 
they reason with him, and to each he replies in turn A second and 
a third time they speak, advancing from gentle suggestions to 
specific accusations, while Job, vehemently asserting his inno- 
cence, is driven not only into anguished perplexity regarding 
God’s ways but even to outright denial of His justice Neverthe- 
less from the cruel dogmatism of his friends he turns again and 
again to God, increasingly confident that the very One who seems 
so unjust will ultimately vindicate him. A young man named 
Elihu now enters the debate and eloquently but vainly enlarges 
upon what the friends have been saying Finally in the majestic 
voice of a whirlwind the Almighty Himself replies to Job, re- 
viewing the marvels of Creation until Job confesses that his de- 
nial of God’s justice was due to ignorance. God then condemns 
the friends, declares that Job has spoken rightly of Him and 
restores the sufferer to wealth and happiness. 

Literary Form and Relationships. — Two introductory chap- 
ters of prose narrative present the characters and bring the story 
to the point where Job’s patience breaks down. The conclu- 
sion of the book, narrating the condemnation of the friends 
and the restoration of Job’s fortunes, is also prose (xlii 7-17). 
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Between these lies the main body of the work, including Job’s 
first passionate complaint (ch. iii.), the three successive rounds 
of argument with his friends (iv.-xxxi.), the long harangue of 
Elihu (xxxii -xxxvii.) and the divine speeches with Job’s sub- 
mission (xxxviii.-xlii. 6). All this is written in the form of poetic 
dialogue. 

Commentators have sometimes compared the book of Job 
with the Greek philosophical dialogue. Job’s problem is distinctly 
philosophical, but its treatment is poetic. The author was more 
closely related to the dramatists than to the philosophers of 
Greece. Parallels between Job and the Prometheus Bound of 
Aeschylus have often been pointed out. A comparative study of 
these products of Aryan and Semitic thought, and of such mod- 
ern works as Faust or Manfred , is very instructive, though the 
Greek poet's theme was the jealous hostility of the gods to man’s 
progress in civilization rather than the difficulty created for 
ethical theism by a righteous man’s suffering. 

In form as well as subject Job somewhat resembles a Greek 
tragedy. Many interpreters, both ancient and modern, have 
treated it as a drama. Others object that there is no action, yet 
“the varying attitude of Job’s mind toward God exhibits dramatic 
action and tragic interest of the highest kind, though the move- 
ment is internal ” The fact that we find no other drama in an- 
cient Semitic literature is not conclusive. Greek influence, though 
improbable at the time when Job was written, was not impos- 
sible. All interpretations of the book as a drama include portions 
which modern critics do not accept as belonging to the original 
work; but if the book as a whole fitted naturally into the classical 
form of the drama, only the most compelling critical arguments 
could outweigh that fact. As a matter of fact, this is not the case. 
Not a little revision is necessary to make Job a Greek tragedy, 
and the result proves only that the book can be arranged as a 
drama, not that it was so intended. 

Hebrew literature developed its own forms. Peculiarly Hebrew 
is the group of writings known as the Wisdom literature (q v.). It 
deals with the lessons of practical experience. Religion is re- 
garded as essentially a way of life. The value of rites and insti- 
tutions is not considered, and if beliefs are discussed at all it 
is in relation to moral experience. The unique position and pre- 
rogatives of the Chosen People are not emphasized: only in the 
apocryphal books does this interest creep into the Wisdom liter- 
ature. 

For the antecedents of this type of writing we must look, 
not to the Greeks, but to the Egyptians and Babylonians. Long 
before the time of the Hebrew Wisdom literature the Egyptians 
had writings resembling them in form and spirit. None of these, 
however, have any noteworthy relationship to Job. Less material 
of this character has been found in Babylonian literature, yet 
there is one remarkable composition known to scholars as “the 
Babylonian Job.” It is the poetic monologue of a pious king who, 
like Job, suffered grievous maladies until delivered by his god. 
Not only the situation but even the language reminds us of Job, 
but there is no dialogue nor any discussion of moral retribution. 
That the Hebrew writer was acquainted with this Babylonian 
poem is improbable. A few scholars believe that the book of Job 
is of Edomitic origin. The setting of the story, the personal 
names and the author’s theology have been cited in support of this 
hypothesis. The folk-tale upon which the poem was doubtless 
based may have come from the Edomites. This would account 
for the setting and the names. We know too little about the Edom- 
ites to speak confidently of their theology, but the main problem 
of our book grows directly out of the historical situation of post- 
exilic Judaism. 

Whatever may be said of the form and relationships of Job, 
there can be no difference of opinion regarding the sublimity 
of the style, the vividness and beauty of the figures, the keen- 
ness of the author’s insight into human nature and the depth and 
earnestness of his thinking. His work has a universal quality 
and a note of reality which can be found only in the greatest lit- 
erature. 

Date, Integrity and Authorship.-— The tendency among 
recent scholars is to put the book of Job not earlier than the 


5th century b.c. There are good reasons for putting it in the 4th 
century.” Its place in the history of the problem of suffering 
among the Hebrews ( see below) favors this date. There are also 
indications of literary dependence ( cf . Job vii. 17 and Ps. viii. 4; 
Job iii. 3-1 2 and Jer. xx. 14-18). On the relation between Job 
and Is. xl. seq. scholars are not agreed. Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20) 
mentions Job by name, but the reference may be merely to a 
hero of popular tradition. 

Not all of the book was produced in the 4th century. The story 
may have circulated in both oral and \mtten form considerably 
earlier. The opening and closing narratives of our book of Job 
were probably parts of such a composition, for they imply a con- 
versation between Job and his friends quite different from the 
present dialogue. Apparently the poet has adapted the older 
book to his purpose by simply removing the middle portion and 
putting his own work in its place. There are also passages which 
must be later than the main body of the book. The speeches of 
Elihu “destroy the dramatic effect by introducing a lengthened 
break between Job’s challenge and the answer of God.” In style 
they differ from the rest of the book, while the arguments largely 
reproduce those of the friends. Furthermore there is no reference 
to Elihu anywhere else in the book. Most critics agree, therefore, 
that the whole section is a later addition. “The position taken 
by Elihu is almost that of a critic of the book” — perhaps this 
reveals the purpose for which he was created. 

The lovely lyric on wisdom in ch. xxviii. is complete in itself 
and is out of place where it stands or anywhere else in the book 
We may be grateful, however, to the editor, who, by interpolating 
it, preserved it for us. Less perfect, though interesting and im- 
pressive, are the descriptions of Behemoth and Leviathan in ch. 
xl. 15-xli. They destroy the force of the second divine speech,- 
making it only a weaker copy of the first, and if they are Joined 
to ch. xxxviii.-xxxix. as one speech, their inferiority to those chap- 
ters becomes all the more evident. Possibly they were added by 
a writer who supposed that something had been lost from the 
second speech, which is very brief without them, and therefore 
undertook to restore the missing material after the pattern of 
the preceding chapters. In the third round of the dialogue the 
speech of Bildad is short, and Zophar has none. Moreover in 
some of the passages attributed to Job he says precisely what his 
friends have been urging against him. Both difficulties are met 
by rearranging the text. The dislocation, if not accidental, may 
have been designed to represent Job as convinced by the orthodox 
arguments of his friends. Possibly the book has suffered still 
further interpolation and dislocation. Several scholars have 
undertaken to restore the original poem. Only continued study 
can determine how far their schemes are justified, but in general 
they assume an almost incredible amount of alteration by scribes 
and editors. 

Of the author we know only what we can infer from his work. 
That he was a lover and a keen observer of nature is evident. 
He was also conversant with the conditions and problems of hu- 
man life, in the desert and in the city, and had either travelled 
widely or listened attentively to the reports of travellers. What 
he heard and saw, moreover, entered into his soul ; he thought and 
felt profoundly. And he had a divine gift of utterance. Beyond 
this we cannot safely go. Like many others whose work is im- 
mortal, he himself is forgotten. 

History of the Problem. — So long as*primitive man believed 
that the beings to whose anger he attributed his misfortunes were 
capricious and irresponsible, there was no problem of divine jus- 
tice. Even when men worshipped an ethical deity, who dealt 
with them according to their deeds, they might explain undeserved 
calamities by the malignity of other gods or spirits. Only when 
they believed their god to be omnipotent was this impossible. 
The problem of divine justice therefore presupposes ethical 
monotheism. 

The early Hebrew prophets and historians felt no problem, 
because they thought in terms of the nation, which had sinned. 
The problem of individual retribution emerges with Jeremiah. 
Unable to understand why his fidelity only brought persecution, 
while sinners were at ease, Jeremiah found strength to endure 
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in consecration to his task and communion with God. Many of 
the PsalmS emphasize the oppression of the righteous by the 
wicked, though it is not clear whether individuals are meant or 
Israel and its enemies. The Psalmists complain of God’s ap- 
parent indifference, but neither question nor defend His justice. 
Intermediate between national and individual retribution was the 
doctrine that men suffered for their fathers’ sins. This seemed to 
explain undeserved suffering; but to meet the objection that it 
was unfair, Ezekiel unequivocally asserts exact individual retribu- 
tion. Whether the book.pf Ezekiel belongs to the exile or a later 
period, this doctrine was an accepted tenet of post-exilic Judaism 
and as such underlies all the Wisdom literature. It sets the problem 
for the book of Job. 

When experience did not verify the doctrine, most of the 
Jews found comfort in believing that undeserved affliction and 
happiness were temporary (Ps. xxxiv., xxxvii., lxxiii.). The pros- 
perity of the wicked was explained as part of God’s plan for 
their destruction (Ps. xcii.); no explanation was attempted for 
the suffering of the faithful. For the nation promises of renewed 
glory were made by Ezekiel and Isaiifh xl. seq. The latter also 
had an explanation for Israel’s afflictions: as the Servant of the 
Lord, Israel suffered that the Gentiles might be saved. But appar- 
ently this was not generally accepted. Ps. xxii., though dependent 
upon Is. xl. seq., has not the doctrine of vicarious suffering, nor 
is the idea developed in any of the later books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The period following the exile was one of hope deferred. Hag- 
gai and Zechariah traced the people’s misfortunes to failure to 
rebuild the temple; when this was done, they repeated the earlier 
promises. Scepticism was evidently rife when Malachi wrote, but 
again we have only promises without explanation Habbakuk 
complains of Israel’s oppression by a wicked nation, and the 
answer is that deliverance will come at the appointed time. Con- 
tinued frustration forced the Jews to look beyond this life. In 
Ps. xlix. anddxx^iii. the righteous sufferer takes refuge in a rela- 
tionship with God which is apparently regarded as outlasting 
death. This conception is not found elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment. More congenial to Judaism was the idea of resurrection, 
which played a prominent part in the apocalyptic hopes of the 
Greek and Roman periods. Only the beginnings of this develop- 
ment are found in the Old Testament (Is. xxvi. 19; Dan. xii. 2). 
In Daniel Israel is still the primary object of concern, though 
righteous and wicked within the nation are distinguished and the 
ideal of martyrdom is introduced. The book of Ecclesiastes 
shows that there were some who had no satisfying hope for the 
future. They could meet the problem only by resignation to 
the inevitable and unquestioning enjoyment of the good things 
in life, with a reasonable degree of piety and virtue. 

While still largely attributing Israel’s sufferings to the sins of 
the people and their fathers, a few books suggest another explana- 
tion. Zechariah represents “the Satan” as a supernatural enemy 
of God’s servants. In the extra-canonical book of Enoch the na- 
tions are governed by angels who are responsible for wrongs 
done to Israel, and this may be the meaning of the “gods” of 
Ps. lxxxii. 1, 6 seq. ( cf , lviii. 1, RV margin), the “high ones” of Is. 
xxiv. 21, and the “princes” of Dan. x. 13, 20; xii. 1. Doubtless all 
this reflects popular theology. In effect it is a reversion to prim- 
itive conceptions. 

Purpose and Teaching. — The book of Job is a poem, not a 
treatise. “In the history of a soul, rather than the discussion of 
a problem, lies the supreme interest of the book” (Peake). But 
the author is interested in the problem. “No Hebrew writer is 
merely a poet or a thinker. He is always a teacher.” Only the 
individual aspect of the problem is considered; like the other 
Wisdom writers, the poet is npt concerned with the nation. Ac- 
cording to the prologue Job’s affliction was a test of his piety. 
That religion can be disinterested is the moral of the story (as, 
doubtless, of the original folk-tale). It is not, however, the theme 
of the book. Nor is the testing of the righteous the poet’s own 
solution of his problem. The implication that what is inexplicable 
on earth is not so in heaven suits his purpose, but the function 
of the prologue in the present book is to show the reader in ad- 
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vance that the friends’ explanation of Job’s suffering was un- 
founded. The conception of “the Satan” (adversary), which is 
precisely that noted in Zechariah, was probably not taken literally 
by the poet. The dialogue revolves about the doctrine of retribu- 
tion. Job’s friends admitted that wicked men prospered but re- 
garded such prosperity as short-lived. Adversity might lead to 
repentance, but one would not suffer if he had not sinned. “Job 
agreed that afflictions came directly from the hand of God, and 
also that God afflicted those whom He held guilty of sins. But his 
conscience denied the imputation of guilt, whether insinuated by 
his friends or implied in God’s chastisement of him.” 

Modern scepticism, assuming God’s goodness, questions His 
omnipotence. Job’s God is the irresistible Power manifest in 
nature and destiny; what is doubtful is His justice. Having for- 
merly believed that God was good to him, Job tries to reconcile 
God’s past and present dealings with him. He can see no benev- 
olence behind his affliction; therefore he concludes that what 
seemed kindness was but cruel deceit, designed to make his fall 
more crushing. It is a frightful thought, but he knows he is 
guiltless. Gradually his passionate sincerity leads him into a 
deeper spiritual experience. Faith reasserts itself: “he appeals 
from God to God, and beseeches God to pledge Himself that 
he shall receive justice from God (xvi. 19; xvii. 3).” The passage 
in which his growing assurance reaches its triumphant climax 
(xix. 25 seq.) seems to. imply a vindication after death, but the 
text is uncertain Once before (xiv. 13) the idea of a resurrection 
has appeared, only to be rejected. Whether Job here adopts it 
must remain an open question; in any case the hope of future 
recompense does not solve Job’s problem. Some commentators 
find a solution in the speeches of Elihu, but these were not a part 
of the original book, and what Elihu really adds to the debate “is 
not his position but his arguments.” Even in the divine reply to 
Job, where, if anywhere, we should expect to find the author’s 
view of the problem, God only rebukes Job’s presumption and 
shows him his ignorance. The epilogue provides his vindication, 
though it does not state that he has lived righteously but that he 
has spoken rightly of God. 

Taking the book as a whole, we must admit that its meaning is 
not altogether clear. The many interpretations offered have just 
one point in common: certainly the doctrine of exact retribution 
in this life is definitely rejected and refuted. Both its incom- 
patibility with the facts of life and its evil consequences are dem- 
onstrated. In (he friends it produces a false interpretation of Job's 
misfortunes which makes them miserable comforters indeed. In 
Job himself it leads to a denial of God’s justice and a feeling of 
estrangement from Him. Many believe that this negative teaching 
exhausts the author’s purpose. It is quite enough to mark the 
book as one of the greatest products of Hebrew thought. 

More than this, however, is involved in the poem. No expla- 
nation of the mystery is given because man is not in a position to 
understand the government of the universe. The poet does not 
tell us whether or not he believes that God cares for the individual, 
though he forcibly suggests that the universe does not exist for 
man alone. What he emphasizes is that God’s ways are beyond 
all human comprehension. It is presumptuous to suppose that 
man is or ought to be able to explain them. 

But if an explanation is impossible, it is also unnecessary. Job 
does not understand, but he sees God. Unfortunately the sig- 
nificance of his final confession is uncertain; it hinges on the 
meaning of xlii. 6, which in the present text is ambiguous, if not 
unintelligible. Whether it implies loving trust or mere submission 
we cannot tell. In either case Job has had a personal experience of 
the reality and majesty of God Thus the poet shows how the 
heart may find peace, though neither tradition nor speculation 
can answer the questions of the intellect. The primary purpose 
of the book is therefore practical, including comfort for those 
who suffer undeservedly, emancipation from a dogma which puts an 
unnecessary strain upon their faith and hardens their friends 
against them, realization of the intellectual presumption of ques- 
tioning God’s justice, and satisfaction in immediate personal 
communion with Him 

Bibliography — Quotations not otherwise credited in the foregoing 
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article are from the article on Job, written by A. B. Davidson and 
revised by C. H. Toy, in the nth edition of this Encyclopaedia. 
Commentaries: A. B. Davidson, in Cambridge Bible (1884) ; Peake, in 
Century Bible (1905) ; Driver (1906) ; Barton, in Bible for Home and 
School (1911); Jastrow (1920); Kent and Burrows, vol. vi. of 
Student's Old Testament (1927). More detailed arc Driver and Gray, 
in Intcrnat. Crit. Comm. (1921); Ball (1922); Buttenwicser (1922). 
In German, Duhm (1897); Budde (2nd cd. 1913); Volz (1921); 
Steuernagel (1923). See also Owen, Five Great Skeptical Dramas 
of History^ (1896) ; Peake, Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament 
(1904) ; Kallen, Book of Job as Greek Tragedy (1918). (M. B.) 

JOB ANALYSIS. This term, widely used since the World 
War, was applied by the personnel division of the American army 
to the analysis of occupational activities into their components, 
by means of which job specifications were drawn up showing ex- 
actly what a worker in each occupation was expected to do and 
be. On the basis of these specifications men were selected to fill 
positions such as those of chauffeur, gunsmith, etc. After the war 
the concept of job analysis was carried into industry, education 
and allied fields, where it is applied not only to the work involved 
in a trade, but also to the work involved in a profession. 

Though the term “job analysis” is recent, the technique it em- 
ploys is not new. Under the term “vocational analysis,” investi- 
gators in vocational guidance have for some years analyzed voca- 
tional activities into their component parts so as to secure a basis 
on which a person can choose a vocation. A pioneer study of this 
nature, The Machinist , was made in 1910 by Frederick J Allen for 
the Vocation Bureau of Boston, Massachusetts. Similar studies 
have followed in a number of other communities and for a number 
of other occupations. Again, the technique, if not the name, was 
used by the efficiency engineers of the early part of the 20th cen- 
tury. Taylor and others, in endeavouring to discover the unneces- 
sary motions made by workers in industrial operations and in es- 
tablishing standards of efficient performance, made analyses, di- 
viding each job into units as minute as possible. 

Community Surveys. — Educators have used the term and the 
method in seeking to establish a scientific basis for organizing and 
teaching courses in vocational training. In 1914 the city of Rich- 
mond, Va , organized a survey of the community in order to dis- 
cover its vocational opportunities and needs. Similar surveys fol- 
lowed in other cities, one of the most thorough being that of 
Cleveland. These surveys employed the method of job analysis, 
and their reports contain fairly detailed classification and descrip- 
tions of the operations involved in the various vocational activities 
in the communities. In addition to these surveys, analyses have 
been made in a more or less laboratory manner, having as their aim 
the dissection of vocational activities for the purpose of formulat- 
ing methods of giving instruction. Under these circumstances 
Charles Allen formulates the steps to be taken as follows: (a) 
divide the work into unit operations; ( b ) divide each operation in- 
to operating points; ( c ) divide the operating points into two 
kinds, machine operating points and human operating points 
These arc then taught to apprentices as units or are put together 
into projects and taught as larger units. 

Analyses by even more strict laboratory procedure have been 
carried out, chiefly by psychologists, in the effort to discover facts 
about learning which could be put to use in the training of 
apprentices. Bryan and Harter investigated telegraphing and dis- 
covered the rate at which learners could receive and send at vari- 
ous stages of their progress W. F. Book made a similar study of 
typewriting. Wells and, later, Hoke investigated, among other 
things, the nature of the errors which a typist makes. On the basis 
of these facts a teacher of typewriting can direct a learner in the 
avoidance of errors and the more rapid acquisition of skill 

Procedure. — Analysis should be made from a number of points 
of view. Especially is this necessary when made for the purpose of 
drawing up job specifications or qualifications that must be pos- 
sessed by the worker. Economic questions should be answered, 
such as how much money may be earned, how the demand for 
workers fluctuates, etc From the physical point of view the an- 
alysis should specify the movements that the worker makes, the 
weights to be lifted and the like. Physiological data should be 
gathered showing such things as preferable age, height, sensory 
acuity and also liability to accident or to occupational disease. 


The psychological phase of the analysis involves a statement of 
the mental processes involved in the work, the degree of intelli- 
gence required, amount and kind of education and temperamental 
requirements. From the sociological point of view, enquiry should 
be directed toward the class of workers engaged in the occupa- 
tion, their nationality, family status, etc. Thus true analysis re- 
quires and results in a complete view of occupational activity. 

Prominent Errors. — In carrying out such complex investiga- 
tions some mistakes are made, such as those due to the tempta- 
tion to rely on opinions obtained by que^ioning workers and their 
employers. This “questionnaire method” has received severe con- 
demnation from scientists and should be used sparingly by inves- 
tigators in the field of job analysis. In the first place, it yields 
chiefly opinions showing what some one thinks the work is like. 
Secondly, it usually states the components of the job in general, 
abstract words such as “accuracy,” “quickness” and the like, which 
do not characterize any occupation in particular, being required in 
hundreds of different jobs. 

Too great dependence on psychological tests is another error. 
There is a procedure wherfby a number of psychological tests are 
chosen which seem to resemble the work being analyzed. Those 
tests in which the good workers excel and the poor workers fall 
short are considered to call forth the same mental activities as 
those required in the job and to constitute therefore the analyzed 
components of the work. As a matter of fact, such an assumption 
is not valid The activities called forth by the tests are merely 
test-activities and nothing more 

Scientific Method. — In formulating a procedure which prom- 
ises scientifically valid results, and will be applicable regardless of 
the ends for which an analysis may be made, the underlying re- 
quirement is that the procedure must conform to the rigid tech- 
nique of scientific method. It must be unbiased and dominated 
only by the desire for the exact determination of conditions. 
Thorough analysis can be carried on only by trained scientists, 
though they must have the co-operation and assistance of experts 
in the occupational fields as well. 

In conducting an analytic investigation the first task is to sur- 
vey the entire vocational field in which the activity lies, to deter- 
mine its relation to the social organization, then to divide it into 
its occupational sections These are to be described in terms of 
their relations with each other and their relation to the whole field. 
Then each occupational section is described and divided into 
smaller units This division may be made by mere observation, 
and the operations may at first be described in qualitative terms, 
but the descriptions should also be couched in quantitative terms 

Use of Measurements. — Measurement is an indispensable part 
of the process. The early quantitative analyses of F. W. Taylor 
were made with a stop-watch reading in fifths of a second. As the 
principle of measurement has become more widely extended, how- 
ever, there has come a demand for measurements of greater pre- 
cision, made with instruments used in the psychological laboratory 
for the measurement of intervals of time as small as one-thou- 
sandth of a second. For example, pictures have been made of the 
eye-movements made by proof-readers The chronocinemato- 
graphic method of F. B and L. M. Gilbreth offers much promise 
for the exact measurement of motions and time intervals involved 
in work operations. Motion pictures of the worker at his work are 
taken, in which is placed a clock that measures time in millionths 
of an hour. The background in each picture is cross-sectioned into 
squares of predetermined size. By examining the exact position of 
the worker in each succeeding picture in relation to these squares 
and to the time-recorder, it is possible to determine how much he 
has moved and at what rate. 

For developments in Great Britain see the article on Fatigue 
in Industry. 

Some indication of the fundamental part which job analysis can 
play will be furnished by this list of ends which have motivated 
the various analyses that have been made: elimination of waste 
motions; determining standard day’s tasks; wage setting; figuring 
accurate costs; arranging grades and routes of promotion; invent- 
ing trade tests; establishing a curriculum for vocational education; 
determining methods of teaching vocational activities; securing a 
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basis for choice of a vocation; securing job specifications for the 
selection of workers. See also Industrial Psychology; Intelli- 
gence Tests. * 

Bibliography. — F. W. Taylor, The Principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment (1911); Cleveland Foundation Survey Committee, The Cleve- 
land Education Survey (1915-6) ; F. B. and L. M. Gilbreth, Motion 
Study for the Handicapped (1920) ; C. R. Allen, The Foreman and 
his Job (1922) ; H. D. Kitson, “Job analysis as an aid in vocational 
curriculum building,” Yearbook of the Nat. Soc. for the Study of 
Education No. 23, Pt. 2 (1923) ; and The Psychology of Vocational 
Adjustment (1925) ; W. W. Charters and I. B. Whitley ? Analysis 
of Secretarial Duties and M Traits (1924) ; F. J. Allen, Guide to the 
Study of Occupations (1925) ; W. F. Book, Learning to Typewrite 
(1925) I see also Reports of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board . 

(H. D. K.) 

JOBBER, a term used principally in America to denote an 
individual, firm or corporation engaged in business, as a merchant 
middleman, for the purpose of purchasing goods for re-sale to 
the retail trade. The wholesaler and the jobber constitute two 
separate and successive links in the chain of distribution mainly in 
marketing agricultural products. Originally, the jobber was a 
merchant middleman who specialized in buying and selling odd, 
isolated or “job” lots of merchandise. The wholesaler, on the 
other hand, maintained continuous stocks and specialized in buying 
and selling more or less complete offerings of certain lines of 
merchandise. This distinction in the marketing of manufactured 
products has almost completely disappeared. Manufactures have 
so greatly standardized production methods and improved distribu- 
tion that they have fewer job lots to sell. Also, regular whole- 
salers, large scale retailers and department stores are constantly 
seeking available job lots. Some of these job lots are used for 
private branding and some for special sales, basement bargains, 
etc. The jobber, then, in the original sense of the term, has 
merged with the wholesaler in most lines of trade in manufactured 
products. The functions of the jobber may be listed as follows: 
(1) assembling, transporting and delivering stocks; (2) extending 
credit to customers; (3) assuming risks of price fluctuation, 
wastage and deterioration; (4) selling stocks through a regular 
sales force; (5) providing the retailer with advice and assistance 
in matters of stock turn, stock control and selling methods. 

(G R C ) 

JOBBER (STOCK EXCHANGE). Every member or 
applicant for re-election, admission, or re-admission to the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange must declare to its committee whether he 
proposes to act as a broker, a dealer, or a clerk. No member or 
authorized clerk is allowed to carry on business in the double 
capacity of broker and dealer. A dealer may not deal for or with 
a non-member of the Stock Exchange: he cannot, that is to 
say, buy or sell for a client outside the Stock Exchange. Part- 
nerships between brokers and dealers are prohibited. The Stock 
Exchange dealer is nearly always termed a jobber, but the Stock 
Exchange rules, from which the foregoing statements are ex- 
tracted, hardly use the word jobber, familiar as it is through 
use during more than a century. Put simply, the London Stock 
Exchange rules forbid jobbers to deal with anyone except a 
broker, or an authorized clerk, a fellow-jobber, while a broker 
acts as an agent between members of the public and members of 
the Stock Exchange. 

The Jobber a Principal. — While the broker acts as inter- 
mediary or agent, the jobber’s status is that of a principal. He 
buys from one man the securities that he hopes to sell to another; 
or he sells in the expectation of being able to replace the stock 
or shares at a lower figure. He has to deal in the dark, for the 
broker who approaches him with business in those shares in which 
he, the jobber, specializes, does not say whether the order is to 
buy or to sell. This is the reason for the double prices always 
quoted in the Stock Exchange* The jobber, in making a price, 
thereby commits himself to buy at the lower or to sell at the 
higher of the two prices mentioned. He is not compelled to make 
a price. In times of panic, when sellers greatly preponderate, 
it might be financial suicide for a jobber to continue making prices 
in stocks that he could feel practically certain would be sold 
to him, though he himself had little chance of finding buyers. 
In booming markets, he hesitates to continue making prices in 
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some shares of which there may be only a scanty supply, since 
the brokers, acting for the public, would insist upon buying if 
he made a price. In the case of a slump, the jobber might find 
himself with much more stock than he wanted; in a boom, he 
might be left in the position of having sold shares that he could 
not get back again. 

The Jobber’s Book. — Such being the possible conditions in a 
Stock Exchange slump or boom, it will be seen that the jobber 
makes a book, and that this book may lead either to profit or 
to loss. The prices that the jobber makes are regulated mainly 
by the public supply and demand. If the jobber finds himself 
being left with more shares than he sells, he lowers his price; if 
he keeps on selling shares in response to demand, he puts it up, 
hoping to induce people either to buy from him or to sell to 
him, as the case may be. He is running risks all the time, through 
the system of making a price and not knowing whether he will 
be called upon to take, or to supply, the stock. If, having sold 
£500 War Loan to a fellow-member, he could be certain that 
his next bargain would be the purchase of £500 of the same stock 
at a fraction below the price of his previous sale, all would be 
plain-sailing; but uncertainty waits upon every bargain that a 
jobber books. There may be a profit: the double price gives 
the jobber room in which to turn round. On the other hand, the 
transaction may easily end in loss to the jobber. He takes the 
rough with the smooth and hopes that the profits will outweigh 
losses. If they did not, there would soon be no jobbers; but in 
a market where prices are moving rapidly under the influence of 
substantial public orders to buy or sell, or both, the jobber stands 
to be “shot at,” as the expressive phrase goes. He frequently 
has the unpleasant experience of finding that, at the end of a 
day’s heavy business, all the profits that he has made on jobbing 
are swallowed by a loss on his book: he may have bought more, 
on balance, than he has sold anti the price has moved down 
against him; or he may have sold, and been unable entirely to 
replace, shares that have risen in price at the end of the day. 

The Jobber a Specialist. — Whereas the Stock Exchange 
broker receives orders in stocks and shares of every description, 
the jobber confines his book to a specialized market. If he deals 
in Coats, he will not touch Canadian Pacifies The dealer in 
Shell Transports has nothing to do with British Celancse. Where 
there are partners in a firm of jobbers, some of them will prob- 
ably act in various markets, but one man confines his attention 
to a particular class or set of securities. He studies the companies, 
knows the brokers who are likely to be buyers or sellers of his 
own special shares, and may keep a stock of these shares on his 
book for the brokers who, he hopes, will come and buy them 
from him on behalf of their clients. Experience gives him a 
sense of possible movements, rise or fall; though, in practice, 
even experience can prove a very misleading guide. As a prin- 
cipal, liable to make either loss or profit, the jobber is not tied 
down by any official scale of minimum remuneration. He makes 
what he can, competition serving to keep the “turns” within 
reasonable limits. The jobber's life involves more risks, more 
excitement, and more stagnation — according to the state of pub- 
lic interest in the jobber's market — than the life of a broker. 
The jobber has shorter hours than the broker, his expenses are 
on a more modest scale, and the drudgery is much less; but the 
fact that a census of London Stock Exchange members usually 
reveals about the same number acting in each class proves that 
the profits are divided more or less evenly between brokers and 
jobbers. (W. L.) 

JOBST or Jodocus (c. 1350-1411), margrave of Moravia, 
was a son of John Henry of Luxemburg, margrave of Moravia, 
and grandson of John, the blind king of Bohemia. He became 
margrave on his father’s death in 1375, and was chosen German 
king on Oct. 1, 1410, in opposition to Sigismund, who had 
been elected a few days previously. He died on Jan. 17, 1411. 

See J. Heidemann, Die Mark Brandenburg unter Jobst von Mahren 
(1881) ; J. Aschbach, Geschichte Kaiser Sigmunds (1838-45). 

JOB’S TEARS, in botany, the popular name for Coix Lack - 
ryma-Jobi, a species of grass, of the tribe Maydeae , which also in- 
cludes the maize (see Grasses). The seeds, or properly fruits, are 
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contained singly in a stony involucre or bract, which does not 
open until the enclosed seed germinates. The young involucre 
surrounds the female flower and the stalk supporting the spike of 
male flowers, and when ripe has the appearance of bluish-white 
porcelain. Being shaped somewhat like a large drop of fluid, the 
form has suggested the name. The fruits are esculent and the 
involucres are used for making necklaces and other ornaments. 
The plant is a native of India, but is now widely spread through- 
out the tropical zone. It grows in marshy places; and is culti- 
vated in China, the fruit having a supposed value as a diuretic 
and anti-phthisic. Forms of it are used as cereal foods in parts of 
eastern Asia and in the Philippines where it is called adlay . 
JOCASTA: see Oedipus. 

JOCKEY, a professional rider of race-horses, now the cur- 
rent usage (see Horse-racing). The word is by origin a diminu- 
tive of “Jock,” the Northern or Scots colloquial equivalent of 
the name “John.” 

JODELLE, ETIENNE, seigneur de Limodin (1532-1573), 
French dramatist and poet, belonged to the Pleiade (see Daurat) 
and proceeded to apply the principles of the reformers to 
dramatic composition. Jodelle aimed at creating a classical 
drama that should be in every respect different from the moral- 
ities and soties then occupying the French stage. His first play, 
CUopcLtre captive , was represented before the court at Reims in 
1552. Jodelle himself took the title role, and the cast included 
his friends, Remy Belleau and Jean de la Peruse. In honour of 
the play’s success the friends organized a little fete at Arcueil 
when a goat garlanded with flowers was led in procession and pre- 
sented to the author — a ceremony exaggerated by the enemies of 
the Ronsardists into a renewal of the pagan rites of the worship 
of Bacchus. Jodelle wrote two other plays, Eugene and Didon se 
sacrijant . Jodelle died in poverty in July 1573. 

Jodelle’s works are collected (1868) in the PlHade jran^aise of 
Charles Marty-Laveaux. 

JODHPUR or MARWAR, the largest Indian state in the 
Rajputana agency. Area, 34,963 sq.m. Pop. (1921), 1,841,462. 
The general aspect of the country is that of a sandy plain, divided 
into two unequal parts by the river Luni, and dotted with pic- 
turesque conical hills, attaining in places an elevation of 3,000 ft. 
The river Luni rises in the sacred lake of Pushkar in Ajmere, and 
flows through Jodhpur in a south-westerly direction till it is 
finally lost in the marshy ground at the head of the Runn of 
Cutch. It is fed by numerous tributaries and occasionally over- 
flows its banks, fine crops of wheat and barley being grown on the 
saturated soil. The famous salt-lake of Sambhar is situated on 
the borders of Jodhpur and Jaipur, and two smaller lakes of the 
same description lie within the limits of the state, from which 
large quantities of salt are extracted. Marble is mined in the north 
of the state and along the south-east border. Marwari traders are 
an enterprising class to be found throughout the length and 
breadth of India. 

The principal crops are millets and pulses, but wheat and bar- 
ley are largely produced in the fertile tract watered by the Luni 
river. The manufactures comprise leather boxes and brass uten- 
sils; and turbans and scarfs and a description of embroidered silk 
knotted thread are specialities of the country. 

The ruling house belongs to the Rathor clan of Rajputs, and 
claims descent from Rama. After the downfall of the Rathor 
dynasty of Kanauj in 1194, Sivaji, the grandson of Jai Chand, the 
last king of Kanauj, entered Marwar on a pilgrimage to Dwarka, 
and laid the foundation of the state, but it was not till the time 
of Rao Chanda, the tenth in succession from Sivaji, that Marwar 
was actually conquered. His grandson Jodha founded the city of 
Jodhpur, which he made his capital. In 1561 the country was in- 
vaded by Akbar, and the chief was forced to submit. Aurangzeb 
invaded Marwar in 1679, plundered Jodhpur, sacked all the large 
towns, and commanded the conversion of the Rathors to Mo- 
hammedanism. This cemented all the Rajput clans into a bond 
of union, and a triple alliance was formed by the three states of 
Jodhpur, Udaipur and Jaipur, to throw off the Mohammedan yoke. 
One of the conditions of this alliance was that the chiefs of Jodh- 
pur and Jaipur should regain the privilege of marriage with the 


Udaipur family, which they had forfeited by contracting alliances 
with the Mogul emperors, on the understanding that the offspring 
of Udaipur princesses should succeed to the state in preference to 
all other children. The quarrels arising from this stipulation lasted 
through many generations, and led to the invitation of Mahratta 
help from the rival aspirants to power, and finally to’ the sub- 
jection of all the Rajput states to the Mahrattas. In 1818 Jodh- 
pur was taken under British protection. In 1843, the chief having 
died without a son, and without having adopted an heir, the nobles 
and state officials were left to select a successor from the nearest 
of kin. Their choice fell upon Raja Takht Sinh, chief of Ahmed- 
nagar. This chief, who did good service during the Mutiny, died 
in 1873. Since 1896 there was a succession of minorities, during 
which Sir Pertab Singh of Idar carried on the government of 
the state as regent. The imperial service cavalry formed part 
of the reserve brigade during the Tirah campaign, and were on 
active service during the World War. The chief is a Maharaja, 
and his salute is 17 guns. 

The city of Jodhpur is 64 m. by rail N.W. of Marwar junction, 
on the Rajputana railway. Pop. (1921), 73,480. It was built by 
Rao Jodha in 1459, and from that time has been the seat of gov- 
ernment. It is surrounded by a strong wall nearly 6 m. in extent, 
with seven gates. The fort, which stands on an isolated rock, 
contains the maharaja’s palace, a large and handsome building, 
completely covering the crest of the hill on which it stands, and 
overlooking the city, which lies several hundred feet below. The 
city contains palaces of the maharaja, and town residences of the 
thakurs or nobles, besides numerous fine temples and tanks. Build- 
ing stone is plentiful and close at hand, and the architecture is 
solid and handsome. Five miles north of Jodhpur are the ruins of 
Mandor, the site of the ancient capital of the Parihar princes of 
Marwar, before its conquest by the Rathors. 

The Jaswant college is affiliated to the B A. standard of the 
Allahabad university. To the Hewson hospital a wing for eye 
diseases was added in 1898. • 

JOEL. The second of the “Minor Prophets” in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Contents. — The book falls into two parts: (a) i. 2-ii. 17, (b) 
ii. 1 8— iii. 21. (a) The occasion of the prophecy is a plague of 
locusts. Addressing the people the prophet vividly describes the 
calamity which threatens complete destruction owing to repeated 
ravages of the locusts: even the Temple services cannot be main- 
tained because all agricultural produce is destroyed. In this visi- 
tation of locusts the prophet sees signs of the approaching “Day 
of Yahweh” (i. 15): there is no hope save in repentance and 
prayer, so the prophet urges priests and people to penitence and 
intercession that the “destruction from the Almighty” may be 
stayed. He bases his exhortation on an appeal to the obvious facts 
(i. 16-18). In ii. 1-17 the call to repentance and prayer is re- 
peated and emphasized by a fuller description of the locust plague. 
This second description is influenced by experience of the scourge 
already well-known; the stress is laid not upon the result of the 
visitation but upon the irresistible terror of the approaching 
hordes. The locusts of this future visitation are the “army” of 
Yahweh used by him as his agents in “the Day of Yahweh” to 
execute final judgment. It is not too late to avert destructive judg- 
ment by solemn fast and penitence: it must be sincere repentance 
— “rend your heart and not your garments.” 

(b) Between ii. 17 and 18 there is an interval, during which it 
is left to be understood that the call to repentance (ii. 12-17) had 
been obeyed. (The verbs in ii. 18 are in the past tense, so R.V., 
not future as A.V.) The second part of the book (ii. 1 7— iii. 21) 
opens with Yahweh’s promise to remove the plague of locusts and 
restore fruitful seasons. In the new prosperity of the land the 
union of Yahweh and his people wifl be sealed anew, spiritual gifts 
will descend upon them so that all will be endowed with clearer 
perception of divine truth. Signs in heaven and earth announce 
“the Day of Yahweh.” In the crisis there will be no terror for the 
Jews, they will be delivered and restored; judgment will overtake 
the nations doomed to destruction for their oppression of Yah- 
weh’s people. A digression in prose (iii. 4-8) follows in which 
special mention is made of the doom of Phoenicia and Philistia. 
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Then (iii. 9-17) the nations are summoned to prepare for war, not 
against the Jews but against Yahweh and his supernatural war- 
riors, by whom they will be annihilated. In contrast to the fate 
of the nations, Yahweh will be a “refuge unto his people,” who, 
by his intervention, are set free to enjoy the benefits he will send. 
Henceforth Judah and Jerusalem will be secure. 

Interpretation. — There has been difference of opinion as to 
whether the description of devastation by the locusts is to be re- 
garded as literal or allegorical. Is the visitation of locusts with 
which the book begins historical, or is it a figurative description 
of an event yet future? In the latter case: are the locusts real 
locusts (in the future) which supply the imagery of the prophet’s 
message? The allegorical interpretation is found in the Fathers, 
and was held by Pusey, who considered the book to have been 
written before Amos. Hilgenfeld, accepting a late date, took the 
four swarms of locusts to represent Persian invasions. Merx has 
suggested that the locusts are neither real nor symbolic but ideal, 
and the rest of the book a late compilation from the prophets. A 
distinction between the two parts of the book is made by Duhm: 
according to his view i. i-ii. 17 deals with a historical visitation 
of locusts, and ii. 18-iii. 21 is a long apocalyptic expansion from 
the Maccabaean age. Sellin modifies this view: he considers that 
Joel used an earlier poem dealing with a historical plague of lo- 
custs; this poem, from the 1st century after the Exile, was trans- 
formed by Joel into an apocalypse. This transformation was based 
upon an older tradition which pictured locusts as a kind of de- 
monic army forming one of the eschatological plagues (Gress- 
mann). 

A literal interpretation of the locust swarms is generally held 
by modern authorities and there is a tendency to regard the apoc- 
alyptic characteristics as interpolations into the original work of 
Joel. An argument advanced against the literal interpretation is 
the description of the locusts as “the northerner” (ii. 20, has- 
sephoni). Locusts as a rule enter Palestine from the south or 
south-east; thus it is considered that “the northerner” can only re- 
fer to an invading army from the north, e.g ., Assyrians, Scythians, 
Babylonians. But it is evident from the rest of the verse that “the 
northerner” must refer to locusts. The expression has no connec- 
tion with the origin of the locusts; it is an epithet denoting the 
dread which Hebrew thought associated with the north, the region 
of the uncanny and mysterious. By a common usage the etymo- 
logical sense of “the northerner” is discarded and the term has 
assumed a symbolical significance — any agent through which 
calamity came (Wade). 

With the possible exception of iii. 4-8 it appears unnecessary to 
regard the book as other than the work of one author. At a time 
when real locusts had brought calamity upon the land Joel calls 
the inhabitants to repentance. He then turns from the present to 
the future and describes “The Day of Yahweh” in language sug- 
gested to him by experience of actual locusts. The locusts of ii. 
1—1 7 are eschatological, they usher in “the Day of Yahweh.” The 
people repent either in direct response to the prophet's call, or, 
possibly, in the ideal future to which the prophet looks, and obtain 
mercy from Yahweh. Thus, in the ideal future as Joel wished to 
see it, when “the Day of Yahweh” comes it will bring punishment 
to Israel’s foes, to Israel relief and hope. 

Date. — The absence of any statement which serves to indicate 
the precise occasion of the prophecy has caused the book of Joel 
to be assigned to dates Kinging over a period from 835 b.c. to 360 
b.c. Many allusions are furnished by the general background of 
the book, but these are such as lend themselves to explanation 
in the circumstances of different periods. 

Credner in 1831 argued that the conditions implied by internal 
evidence gave sufficient justification for dating the prophecy in 
the early days of Joash, king *of Judah, 837-801, during whose 
minority the government was in the hands of Jehoiada the priest 
(2 Kings xi. 4-21). A division of the book has been suggested by 
Vernes and Rothstein, assigning i. and ii. 1-27 to the time of Joash, 
ii. 28-32 and iii. to the post-exilic period. On account of linguistic 
and other affinities with Jeremiah, Konig has placed the date in 
the last years of Josiah. Each of these views is open to serious 
objection in its interpretation of the evidence and fails to give a 
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satisfactory explanation of a number of passages. 

A post-exilic date was first proposed by Vatke; this view is now 
generally accepted. (Driver, Gray, G. A. Smith, Wade, Merx, 
Marti, Nowack, Wellhausen.) The style and language of the book 
have characteristics similar to the earlier prophetic books; but 
there are late elements, such as the general apocalyptic concep- 
tions, which mark Joel as the work of a post-exilic writer who was 
acquainted with and influenced by earlier literature. Though in iii. 
1 the phrase “bring again the captivity of Judah . . .” may be 
rendered “retrieve the fortune of Judah . . .,” the statement 
(iii. 2, 3) that the Jews have been dispersed among the nations 
has no adequate explanation in any event except the overthrow of 
Judah in 586 and its subsequent effect upon the fortunes of the 
people. It is therefore necessary to seek a period after the exile 
when there is an undivided nation which maintains the true wor- 
ship of Yahweh in the Temple. A time when there is no king: the 
elders and priests are the leaders of the people, Judah has suf- 
fered at the hands of foreign nations; these are not Assyrians nor 
Babylonians but the people of Tyre, Sidon, Philistia and Greece. 
Conditions such as these are only satisfied at a period after the 
settlement of the restored community at Jerusalem; and, since 
the worship is associated with the Temple, it is implied that the 
second Temple is in existence. Thus Joel must be later than 
Haggai and Zechariah i.-viii. (Driver ) and cannot be earlier than 
c. 520 b.c. (Wade). The reference to “the wall” in ii. 7, 9 seems 
to imply that the wall of Jerusalem has been rebuilt and presup- 
poses that the book was written after Nehemiah ( c . 445 b.c.). 
Omission of any mention of the Persians as oppressive foes is 
due to the leniency with which they usually treated the Jews. It 
was not until the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus (358-337) that Jew- 
ish subjects were ill-treated: a period subsequent to this is not 
supported by internal evidence. 

Bibliography. — Bewcr, Obadiah, Joel and Jonah (l.C.C.) ; S. R. 
Driver, Joel and Amos (Camb. B.) ; G. A. Smith, The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets , vol. ii. (ExB.); Wade, Micah, Obadiah, Joel and 
Jonah (West. Com.), all of which give references to the earlier 
literature. (B. M. P.) 

JOFFRE, JOSEPH JACQUES CESAIRE (1852- ), 

French soldier, was born Jan. 12, 1852, at Rivesaltes, at the edge 
of the eastern Pyren6es. According to a tradition preserved in 
the family, his stock is Spanish and noble, and its proper name 
is Goff re. His great-grandfather fled from Spain for political 
reasons, came to France, gave his name the French spelling of 
Joffre, and became a merchant. The grandson of this first Joffre 
adopted the trade of a cooper. He had 11 children, one of them 
being the future victor of the Marne. 

The studies of young Joffre at the Ecole Polytechnique were 
interrupted by the Franco-German War and he took part in the 
defence of Paris in 1870. Afterwards he passed out from the 
Polytechnique into the engineers and worked on the fortification 
of Paris. In 1876 he was promoted captain The loss of his wife 
so affected him. however, that he applied for a transfer to Indo- 
China, where he took part in the occupation of Formosa in 1885 
and remained three years at Hanoi as chief of engineers. In 
1888 he returned with Gen. Mensier to Paris. In 1889 he entered 
the railway regiment. In 1892 he was sent to Senegal to build a 
railway from Kayes to Bafoulabe. At the end of 1893, a column 
commanded by Col. Bonnier marched on Timbuktu via the Niger. 
Joffre, who was a major, was ordered to form a second column, 
which was also to march to Timbuktu by the left bank of the 
river. He left Segou on Dec. 27, to receive the news at Goundam 
at the end of January that Col. Bonnier had been murdered on 
the 15th Nevertheless, he continued his march on Timbuktu 
undaunted, and entered the town on Feb. 12, 1894, after march- 
ing 813 kilometres Some years later he went to Madagascar to 
form the base at Diego-Suarez. He was, appointed general of 
brigade in 1900 and general of division in 1905. While com- 
mander of the 2nd Army Corps at Amiens he was called to the 
Conseil Superieur dc la Guerre in 1910 This council, re-estab- 
lished in 1872, consisted of the generals who in time of war 
would have the chief commands. Gen Joffre was entrusted with 
the direction of the lines of communication 
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Under the system then existing, the vice-president of the 
Higher Council became in time of war commander-in-chief of 
the armies in the field. But in time of peace he had very little 
authority over his future subordinates. He could not determine 
either promotion or commands. The real authority lay with the 
chief of general staff of the army. Gen. Michel, vice-president of 
the Higher Council, resigned in July 1911, and the minister of 
war, M. Messimy, decided to unite the functions of vice-president 
and those of chief-of -staff of the army in one person, so that in 
the eventuality of war the chief of the general staff would become 
commander-in-chief. Who was to exercise these united duties, 
which constituted a position of considerable power? M. Messimy 
thought of Gen. Pau, who refused on the ground that he had only 
18 months’ more service on the active list. Gen. Gallieni was 
due to pass into the reserve even sooner. M. Messimy’s choice 
accordingly fell on Joffre, who was only 59 years old, and had 
therefore five years more on the active list. 

For three years Joffre exercised complete authority over the 
army. He had laid his plan of campaign, known as Plan 17,. 
before the Conseil Superieur on April 18, 1913. Germany having 
declared war on France on Aug. 3, 1914, he took up the post of 
commander-in-chief on the 5th. From this day on, the history of 
his life for more than two years was that of the War itself. This 
silent general, jealous of his authority but undismayed by the 
most tragic events, had to bear on his broad shoulders a weight 
which only his coolness and energy enabled him to sustain. 
After having attempted in vain to throw himself on the flank 
of the advancing Germans, he was obliged to withdraw his left 
wing a considerable distance. He resumed the offensive on Sept. 
6, and threw the Germans back to the Aisne in the memorable 
battle of the Marne. He attempted then to turn their right wing, 
a frustrated manoeuvre which ended with the rival fronts resting 
on the sea. The Germans first made the attempt to break the 
allied line on the Yser in Nov. 1914, and they failed. The French, 
in turn, tried vainly to break the German front in Champagne, 
in the Woevre, in Artois, and simultaneously in Artois and 
Champagne (Sept. 1915). 

These checks, following on rash promises and high hopes, had 
alarmed public opinion. A campaign was conducted against the 
commander-in-chief, on the one hand by the friends of Gen. 
Gallieni, who accused general headquarters of having stolen the 
glory of the Marne; and on the other by the yet more powerful 
friends of Gen. Sarrail, whom Gen. Joffre had relieved of his 
command in July 1915. They reproached general headquarters 
for their blind confidence in 1914. They accused Joffre of re- 
jecting all superior authority and organizing a regular government 
at Chantilly. So long as Millerand Was minister for war fie pro- 
tected the commander-in-chief. But Millerand was replaced on 
Oct. 30, 1915, by Gen. Gallieni, Joffre had served under the 
latter at Madagascar, and Gallieni had suggested Joffre to 
Messimy in 1911 for the post of chief of general staff. But at 
the beginning of the War, Gallieni, although designated successor 
to Joffre, had been left as military governor of Paris instead of 
being called to general headquarters. Then came the battle of 
the Marne, followed by rivalry, if not between the two com- 
manders, at least among their general staffs. On Dec 3, 1915, 
however, Gen. Joffre received, instead of the simple command 
of the north and north-east, the supreme command of all the 
French armies, an appointment which put under his authority 
the Army of the Orient, commanded by none other than Gen. 
Sarrail. But trouble was not slow in arising. On Dec. 16 the 
minister for war demanded information on the state of the de- 
fences before Verdun. On the 18th he received a stiff reply fi*>m 
Gen. Joffre, who offered to resign. Gallieni answered on the 22nd 
that Joffre enjoyed the complete confidence of the Government. 
Nevertheless, two months later, on Feb. 21, 1916, the Germans 
attacked in front of Verdun, and the defences, which were in- 
complete, were forced in as far as the line of forts, to a depth 
of 8km. in four days. On March 7 Gallieni read to the council 
of ministers a memorandum pointing out the necessity of reform- 
ing the high command. His advice was not accepted; he was also 


ill; he therefore resigned, and was replaced on March 17 by 
General Rocques. 

The new minister was a personal friend of Gen. Joffre. Never- 
theless, the campaign against him lasted throughout 1916. This 
was partly due to the apparently indecisive result of »the great 
Allied battle on the Somme, and the personal quarrel between 
Sarrail and Joffre continued. Finally, Gen. Nivelle, commander of 
the 2nd Army operating before Verdun, having retaken the fort 
of Douaumont, appeared as a possible^ successor to Joffre. A 
decree of Dec. 13, 1916, conferred on Joffre the title of technical 
adviser to the Government in matters concerning the direction 
of the War. He continued to hold the title of commander-in- 
chief of the French Armies. Gen. Nivelle received the command 
of the north and north-cast — that is to say, of the French front. 
The Army of the Orient again became independent of general 
headquarters. 

What was this post of commander-in-chief and technical ad- 
viser? The Senate demanded an explanation. In a secret com- 
mittee, which sat from Dec. 19-23, M. Briand, as prime minister, 
explained the decree of the 13th. The title of commander-in- 
chief was left to a man who had played an historic part and who 
deserved every consideration but it implied no authority either 
over Gen. Nivelle or Gen. Sarrail, who remained free to conduct 
operations as they wished. Joffre would be consulting member 
in the War committee, which was merely an organ of preparatory 
work, its decisions being submitted to the council of ministers. 
However, on Dec. 13, M. Briand had made changes in the cabinet, 
and had called Gen. Lyautey to the ministry for war in place of 
Gen. Gallieni. Lyautey arrived in Paris on the 24th. He con- 
sidered the post of commander-in-chief and technical adviser 
granted to Gen. Joffre as incompatible with the authority of the 
minister for war. These two offices were suppressed, but in com- 
pensation Gen. Joffre was created Marshal of France on Dec. 
26 In the spring of 1917 he made a journey to North America. 
The Academie jranqaise made him a member on Feb. 14, 1918, 
and he took his seat there on Dec. 19. (II Bi.) 

See J. J. C. Joffre, Operations dc la Colonne Joffre avant et aprbs 
V occupation de Timbouctou (1895) ; My March to Timbuktu . . . 
with introduction by E. Dimnet (1915) ; 1914-15, La Preparation de 
la guerre et la conduit c dcs operations (1920). See also C. Dawbarn, 
Joffre and his Army (1916) ; Mcrmcix (Gabriel Terrail), Fragments 
d'histoire, 1914-19 . . . (vol. i. Joffre: la premiere crise du com - 
mandement, etc.) (1919) ; G. Hanotaux and J. G. A. Fabry, Joffre 
(1921) ; and the article on World War. 

JOHANAN BEN ZACCAI, Palestinian rabbi, contempo- 
rary of the Apostles. He was a disciple of Hillel (q. v.), and after 
the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem by Titus was the main 
instrument in the preservation of the Jewish religion. During 
the last decades of the Temple Johanan was a member of the 
Sanhedrin and a skilled controversialist against the Sadducees. 
He is also reported to have been head of a great school in the 
capital. In the war with Rome he belonged to the peace party, 
and finding that the Zealots were resolved on carrying their 
revolt to its inevitable sequel, Johanan had himself conveyed 
out of Jerusalem in a coffin. In the Roman camp the rabbi was 
courteously received, and Vespasian permitted him to found a 
college at Jamnia (Jabneh), which became the centre of Jewish 
culture. It practically exercised the judicial functions of the 
Sanhedrin. (Sec Jews, § 40 ad fin.) The Mishnah was the out- 
come of the work begun at Jamnia. * 

See Graetz, History of the Jews (Eng. trans.), vol. ii. ch. xiii. ; Weiss, 
Dor dor ve-doreshav, ii. 36; Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, vol. i. 
ch. iii. ' 

JOHANNESBURG, 26° 13' S., 28° 56' E.; altitude 5,740 
feet. Distance by rail from Cape Town (via Kimberley), 957 m.; 
from Port Elizabeth, 712 m.; frofn East London, 665 m.; from 
Durban, 482 m.; from Delagoa Bay (via Pretoria), 394 miles. 
Johannesburg is the largest urban centre in South Africa. In 
1926 the white population, including that of its suburbs, num- 
bered 170,543. In 1921 the non-Europeans, chiefly Bantu, totalled 
130,612. On the Witwatersrand, as a whole, there were in 1926, 
249,865 Europeans. 

The main part of the city lies immediately north of the central 
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part of the main gold reef. The streets run in straight lines east 
and west, or north and south. The principal business streets are 
Eloff street, Commissioner street, Market street, President street 
and Pritchard street. Here, and in the shorter streets intersect* 
ing them, are the hotels, shops, banks, mining offices, newspaper 
offices and clubs, the majority being well built buildings of stone 
or brick, though often roofed with galvanized iron. Toward the 
north is Joubert’s park, with an art gallery. 

To the north of the city rises a sharp ridge, which has become 
the favourite residential quarter. The houses of brick or local 
stone are often well designed, and placed among pleasant gardens. 
The Union observatory, 3 m. N.E. of the city, is equipped with a 
26^ in. telescope. On the far side of the ridge are the Zoological 
gardens, in a spacious, well laid out park, where the animals are 
well housed, and have plenty of room. The suburbs to the north 
and east of the city have various names — Jeppestown, Belgravia, 
Doornfontein, the Berea, Parktown, Yeoville, etc. Fordsburg 
lies to the west, and includes the gas, and electric light and 
power works. At Turffontein, 2 m. to the south of the city, is 
a well-known race-course. 

South, east and west lie the mines, with their tall chimneys, 
battery houses and native labourers’ compounds. They extend 
along the veld for about 50 miles. Characteristic of this belt 
are the great mounds of white dust, the refuse of the crushing 
machines. On them vegetation will not grow, and they provide 
much of the material carried about during the dust storms, which 
are so well known in and around Johannesburg. The mines in 
the municipal area, nearly 82 sq.m., are responsible for nearly 
half the total output of the Transvaal. Among the industries 
which have grown up in more recent times are flour milling, iron 
founding, furniture making, food, drink and tobacco manufac- 
tures. Large meat chilling installations have been erected. 

The climate is cool and bracing in the winter {see South 
Africa), thcugh the sudden changes of temperature are apt to 
be trying to delicate people. The infantile mortality is high, 
the figures for 1922, for infants under one year, being over 94 
per 1,000. The city has a large hospital; close to it is the South 
African Institute for Medical Research. There are many large 
schools and a normal college. The University of the Witwa- 
tersrand, which was founded in 1903 as the School of Mines and 
Technology, and received its charter in 1921, is moving from 
its old buildings near the railway station into excellent new ones, 
still incomplete (1928), situated on the ridge to the north in 
Milner’s park, 80 ac. of which were granted by the city as a site 
for the university. Johannesburg is the seat of a bishopric 
(Anglican), and a new cathedral is to be completed by 1929 

The cost of living is relatively not so high as it formerly was. 
The price of houses is high, and imported clothing has had to pass 
a customs barrier, but food is comparatively cheap. The fruit 
supply is among the best in the country, drawing the best fruit 
from Natal and the Cape area. There is a good service of elec- 
tric trams in the city and the suburbs, and the water supply and 
sewage scheme are satisfactory. 

Johannesburg owes its existence to the discovery of gold in 
the local beds of conglomerate in 1886. It was named after Jo- 
hannes Rissik, then surveyor-general of the Transvaal. The town 
was connected by railways with the Cape ports in 1892, and with 
Natal in 1895. The increased facility of transport caused a fur- 
ther development of mining activity. ( See also Transvaal : His- 
tory.) After a period of military administration, and of govern- 
ment by a nominated town council, an election for a new council 
took place in Dec. 1903. In 1905 the town whs divided into 
wards. On Sept. 5, 1928, it was created a city. 

JOHANNISBERG, a village in the Prussian province of 
Hesse-Nassau, in the Rheingau, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
6 m. E. of Rudesheim by railway. Pop. (1925) 1,502. The Schloss 
crowns a hill overlooking the Rhine valley, and is surrounded by 
vineyards yielding the famous Johannisberger wine. Built in 
1 757-59 by the abbots of Fulda on the site of a Benedictine 
monastery founded in 1090, it was bestowed, in 1807, by Napoleon 
upon Marshal Kellermann. In 1814 it was given by Francis, 
emperor of Austria, to Prince Metternich. 


JOHN, a masculine proper name common in all Christian coun- 
tries (Heb. Yohanan, “Yahweh has been gracious,” Lat. Joannes , 
Fr. Jean, Ger. Johannes ); its popularity is due to its having been 
borne by the “Beloved Disciple” of Christ, St. John the Evan- 
gelist, and by the forerunner of Christ, St. John the Baptist 

JOHN, the Apostle, in the Bible, was the son of Zebedee, 
a Galilean fisherman, and Salome. It is probable that he was born 
at Bethsaida, where along with his brother James he followed his 
father’s occupation. The family appears to have been in easy cir- 
cumstances; at least we find that Zebedee employed hired ser- 
vants, and that Salome was among those women who contributed 
to the maintenance of Jesus (Mark i. 20, xv. 40, 41, xvi. 1). John’s 
“call” to follow our Lord occurred simultaneously with that ad- 
dressed to his brother, and shortly after that addressed to the 
brothers Andrew and Simon Peter (Marki. 19, 20). John speedily 
took his place among the twelve apostles, sharing with James the 
title of Boanerges (“sons of thunder,” perhaps strictly “sons of 
anger,” i.e. men readily angered), and became a member of that 
inner circle to which, in addition to his brother, Peter alone be- 
longed (Mark v. 37, ix. 2, xiv. 33). John appears throughout the 
synoptic record as a zealous, fiery Jew-Christian. It is he who 
indignantly complains to Jesus, “We saw one casting out devils in 
Thy name, and he followeth not us,” and tells Him, “We forbade 
him” for that reason (Mark ix. 38); and who with his brother, 
when a Samaritan village will not receive Jesus, asks Him, “Wilt 
thou that we command fire to come down from heaven and con- 
sume them?” (Luke ix. 54). The Book of Acts confirms this tradi- 
tion. After the departure of Jesus, John appears as present in 
Jerusalem with Peter and the other apostles (i. 13); is next to 
Peter the most prominent among those who bear testimony to the 
fact of the resurrection (iii. 1 2-26, iv. 13, 19-22) ; and is sent with 
Peter to Samaria, to confirm the newly converted Christians there 
(vii. 14, 25). St. Paul tells us similarly that when, on his second 
visit to Jerusalem, “James,” the Lord's brother, “and Cephas and 
John, who were considered pillars, perceived the grace that was 
given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of 
fellowship, that we should go unto the heathen, and they unto the 
circumcision” (Gal. ii. 9). John thus belonged in 46-47 to the 
Jewish-Christian school; but we do not know whether to the 
stricter group of James or to the milder group of Peter (ibid. ii. 
n-14). 

The subsequent history of the apostle is obscure. Polycratcs, 
bishop of Ephesus (in Euscb , H. E . iii. 31; v. 24), attests in 196 
that John “who lay on the bosom of the Lord rests at Ephesus”; 
but previously in this very sentence he has declared that “Philip 
one of the twelve apostles rests in Hierapolis,” although Eusebius 
(doubtless rightly) identifies this Philip not with the apostle but 
with the deacon-evangelist of Acts xxi. 8. Polycrates also declares 
that John was a priest wearing the irkra \ov (gold plate) that dis- 
tinguished the high-priestly mitre. Irenaeus in various passages of 
his works, 181-191, holds a similar tradition He says that John 
lived up to the time of Trajan and published his gospel in Ephesus, 
and identifies the apostle with John the disciple of the Lord, who 
wrote the Apocalypse under Domitian, whom Irenaeus’s teacher 
Polycarp had known personally and of whom Polycarp had much 
to tell. These traditions are accepted and enlarged by later 
authors, Tertullian adding that John was banished to Patmos after 
he had miraculously survived the punishment of immersion in 
burning oil. As it is evident that legend was busy with John as 
early as the time of Polycrates, the real worth of these traditions 
requires to be tested by examination of their ultimate source This 
inquiry has been pressed upon scholars since the apostolic author- 
j ship of the Apocalypse or of the Fourth Gospel, or of both these 
works, has been disputed. {See John, Gospel of St , and Apoca- 
lypse.) 

The opponents of the tradition lay weight on the absence of 
positive evidence before the latter part of the 2nd century, espe- 
cially in Papias and in the epistles of Ignatius and of Irenaeus’s 
authority, Polycarp. They find it necessary to assume that Ire- 
naeus mistook Polycarp; but this is not a difficult task, since al- 
ready Eusebius {c. 3 10-313) is compelled to point out that Papias 
testifies to two Johns, the Apostle and a presbyter, and that Ire- 
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naeus is mistaken in identifying those two Johns, and in holding 
that Tapias had seen John the Apostle ( H.E . iii. 39, 5,2). Irenaeus 
tells us, doubtless correctly, that Papias was “the companion of 
Polycarp”: this fact alone would suffice, given his two mistakes 
concerning Papias, to make Irenaeus decide that Polycarp had 
seen John the Apostle. The chronicler George the Monk (Hamar- 
tolus) in the 9th century, and an epitome dating from the 7th or 
8th century but probably based on the Chronicle of Philip of Side 
( c . 430), declare, on the authority of the second book of Papias, 
that John the Zebedean was killed by Jews (presumably in 60-70). 
Adolf Harnack, Chron. d. altchr. Lit . (1897, pp. 656-680), re- 
jects the assertion; but a number of scholars accept it as correct. 

(F. v. H.) 

JOHN I., pope from 523 to 526, Tuscan by birth, was con* 
secrated pope on the death of Hormisdas. Theodoric sent him to 
Constantinople on an embassy to Justin to secure toleration for 
the Arians. He was suspected of lukewarmness in his mission, 
and was imprisoned by Theodoric on his return. He died in prison 
on May 18; his feast-day is May 27. 

JOHN II., pope from 533 to 535, also named Mercurius, suc- 
ceeded Boniface II. At the instance of Justinian he adopted the 
proposition unus de Trinitate passus est in came as a test of the 
orthodoxy of certain Scythian monks accused of Nestorian tend- 
encies. He was succeeded by Agapetus I. 

JOHN III., pope from 561 to 574, successor to Pelagius, was 
descended from a noble Roman family. He is said to have pre- 
vented an invasion of Italy by the recall of the deposed exarch 
Narses, but the Lombards continued their incursions. 

JOHN IV., pope from 640 to 642, a Dalmatian by birth, suc- 
ceeded Severinus after an interval of four months. He adhered 
to the repudiation of the Monothelite doctrine by Severinus, but 
endeavoured to explain away the connection of Honorius I. with 
the heresy. His successor was Theodorus I. 

JOHN V., pope from 685 to 686, a Syrian by birth, was in 
680 papal legate to the sixth ecumenical council at Constantinople. 
He succeeded Benedict II., and was followed by Conon. 

JOHN VI., pope from 701 to 705, born in Greece, succeeded 
to the papal chair two months after the death of Sergius I. He 
assisted the exarch Theophylact, who had been sent into Italy 
by the emperor Justinian II., and prevented him from using 
violence against the Romans. John induced Gisulf, duke of 
Benevento, to withdraw from the territories of the empire. 

JOHN VII., pope from 705 to 707, successor of John VI., 
was also of Greek nationality. He seems to have acceded to the 
request of the emperor Justinian II. that he should give his 
sanction to the decrees of the Quinisext or Trullan council of 692. 
He was succeeded by Sisinnius. 

JOHN VIII., pope from 872 to 882, successor of Acfrian II., 
was a Roman by birth. He defended the Roman State and the 
authority of the Holy See at Rome from the Saracens, and from 
the nascent feudalism which was represented outside by the dukes 
of Spoleto and the marquises of Tuscany and within by a party 
of Roman nobles. He agreed in 875 to bestow the imperial 
crown on Charles the Bald. About the time of the death of 
Charles he was compelled to come to terms with the Saracens, who 
were only prevented from entering Rome by the promise of an 
annual tribute. Carloman, the opponent of Charles’s son Louis, 
then invaded northern Italy, and demanded the imperial crown. 

John attempted to temporize, but Lambert, duke of Spoleto, 
a partisan of Carloman, whom sickness had recalled to Germany, 
entered Rome in 878 with an overwhelming force, and for 30 
days virtually held John a prisoner in St. Peter’s. Lambert, how- 
ever, won no concession from the pope, who after his withdrawal 
went to France. There he presided at the council of Troyes, which 
excommunicated the supporters of Carloman — amongst others 
Adalbert of Tuscany, Lambert of Spoleto, and Formosus, bishop 
of Porto, who was afterwards elevated to the papal chair. In 879 
John returned to Italy accompanied by Boso, duke of Provence, 
whom he adopted as his son. He was compelled to promise his 
sanction to the claims of Charles the Fat, who received from him 
the imperial crown in 881. In order to secure the aid of the 
Greek emperor against the Saracens, he had already agreed to 


sanction the restoration ol Jr'fcotius to the see ot Constantinople, 
and had withdrawn his consent on finding that he gained nothing 
from the concession. Charles the Fat gave him also no effectual 
aid. According to the annalist of Fulda, he was murdered (Dec. 
16, 882) by members of his household. His successor was 
Marinus. 

JOHN IX., pope from 898 to 900, confirmed the judgment 
of his predecessor Theodore II. in granting Christian burial 
to Formosus, but at a council held at Ravenna decreed that the 
records of the synod which had condemned him should be burned. 
John supported Lambert in preference to Arnulf, and also induced 
the council to determine that henceforth the consecration of the 
popes should take place only in the presence of the imperial 
legates. The sudden death of Lambert shattered the hopes which 
this alliance seemed to promise. John died on April 6, 900, and 
was succeeded by Benedict IV. 

JOHN X., pope from 914 to 928, was deacon at Bologna when 
he attracted the attention of Theodora, the wife of Theophylact, 
the most powerful noble in Rome, through whose influence he 
was elevated first to the see of Bologna, then to the archbishopric 
of Ravenna, and finally to the papal chair, as the successor of 
Lando. He allied himself with Theophylact and Alberic, marquis 
of Camerino, then governor of the duchy of Spoleto. In Decem- 
ber 915 he granted the imperial crown to Berengar. He took the 
field in person against the Saracens, over whom he gained a great 
victory on the banks of the Garigliano. The defeat and death of 
Berengar through the combination of the Italian princes, again 
frustrated the hopes of a united Italy. John perished through 
the intrigues of Marozia, daughter of Theodora. His successor 
was Leo VI. 

JOHN XL, pope from 931 to 935, son of Marozia and 
reputed son of Sergius III., was chosen to succeed Stephen VII. 
at the age of twenty-one. He was the mere exponent of the pur- 
poses of his mother, until her son Alberic in 933 overthrew their 
authority. The pope was a virtual prisoner in the Lateran, where 
he is said to have died in 935. He was succeeded by Leo VII. 

JOHN XII., pope from 955 to 964, was the son of Alberic, 
whom he succeeded as patrician of Rome in 954, being then only 
sixteen. His original name was Octavian, but when he assumed 
the papal tiara as successor to Agapetus II , he adopted the apos- 
tolic name of John. In order to protect himself against the in- 
trigues in Rome and the power of Berengar II. of Italy, he called 
to his aid Otto the Great of Germany, to whom he granted the 
imperial crown in 962. Even before Otto left Rome the pope had 
begun to conspire against the new emperor. His intrigues were 
discovered by Otto, who, after he had defeated and taken prisoner 
Berengar, returned to Rome and summoned a council which de- 
posed John, who was in hiding in the mountains of Campania, 
and elected Leo VIII. in his stead. On Otto’s departure John re- 
turned, and Leo fled. Otto prepared to support Leo, but before 
he reached the city John had died (May 14, 964) and Benedict 
V. had mounted the papal chair. 

JOHN XIII., pope from 965 to 972, a member of a noble 
Roman family, and bishop of Narni, succeeded Leo VIII. His 
election was confirmed by the emperor Otto, and his submissive 
attitude towards the imperial power was so distasteful to the 
Romans that they expelled him from the city. Otto secured his 
return, upon which he took savage vengeance on his enemies. 
Shortly after holding a council with thd*emperor at Ravenna in 
967, he gave the imperial crown to Otto II. at Rome in assurance 
of his succession to his father; and in 972 he also crowned Theo- 
phano as empress immediately before her marriage. He died on 
Sept. 5, 972, and was succeeded by Benedict VI. 

JOHN XIV. (Pietro Canepanova), pope from 983 to 984, 
successor to Benedict VII., was born at Pavia. He was bishop 
of Pavia and imperial chancellor of Otto II. Otto died shortly 
after his election, when Boniface VII , on the strength of the 
popular feeling against the new pope, returned from Constanti- 
nople and placed John in prison, where he died (Aug. 20, 984) 
either by starvation or poison. 

JOHN XV., pope from 985 to 996, generally recognized as the 
successor of Boniface VII., the pope John who was said to hjive 
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ruled for fouf months after John XIV., being now usually 
omitted. Joihn XV. was the son of Leo, a Roman presbyter. His 
authority was nampered by Cresccntius, patrician of Rome, but 
the presence of the empress Theophano in Rome from 989 to 991 
restrained the ambition of Crescentius. He was succeeded by 
Gregory V. 

JOHN XVL (Philagathus of Rossano), pope or antipope from 
997 to 998, was a Calabrian Greek by birth, and a favourite of 
the empress Theophano, from whom he had received the bishopric 
of Placentia. In 995 he was sent by Otto III. on an embassy to 
Constantinople to negotiate a marriage with a Greek princess. 
On his way back he either accidentally or at the special request of 
Crescentius visited Rome. A little before this Gregory V., at the 
end of 996, had been compelled to flee from the city; and Phila- 
gathus took the papal tiara from the hands of Crescentius. On 
Otto’s arrival in Rome in the spring of 998 John fled. He was 
discovered and brought back to Rome, where he was blinded in 
prison. 

JOHN XVII., whose original name was Sicco, succeeded 
Silvester II. as pope on June 13, 1003, and died on Dec. 7 of the 
same year. 

JOHN XVIII. (a Roman named Phasianus), pope from 1003 
to 1009, was the mere creature of the patrician John Crescentius. 
He abdicated and retired to a monastery, where he died shortly 
afterwards. His successor was Sergius IV. 

JOHN XIX. (Romanus, count of Tusculum), pope from 1024 
to 1033, succeeded his brother Benedict VIII. He took orders 
to enable him to ascend the papal chair, having previously been 
a consul and senator. He agreed, on the payment of a large bribe, 
to grant to the patriarch of Constantinople the title of an ecumen- 
ical bishop, but the general indignation compelled him almost 
immediately to withdraw from his agreement On the death of the 
emperor Henry II in 1024 he gave his support to Conrad II., 
who was crowned at St. Peter’s in Easter of 1027. John died in 
1033. His successor was his nephew Benedict IX , a boy of 
twelve. 

JOHN XXI. (Pedro Giuliano-Rebulo), pope from Sept. 8, 
1276 to May 20, 1277 (should be named John XX., but there is an 
error in the reckoning through the insertion of an antipope), a 
native of Lisbon, educated for the church, became archdeacon and 
then archbishop of Braga (1271-75). He ingratiated himself with 
Gregory X. at the council of Lyons (1274) and he was taken 
to Rome as cardinal-bishop of Frascati, and succeeded Gregory 
after an interregnum of twenty days. As pope he excommunicated 
Alphonso 111 . of Portugal for interfering with episcopal elections 
and sent legates to the Great Khan. He was killed (May 20, 1277) 
by the fall of the roof in the palace he had built at Viterbo. His 
successor was Nicholas III. John XXI. has been identified since 
the 14th century, most probably correctly, with Petrus Hispanus, 
a celebrated Portuguese physician and philosopher, author of sev- 
eral medical works — notably the curious Liber de oailo, trans. 
into German and well edited by A. M. Berger (Munich, 1899), 
and of a popular textbook in logic, the Summulae logicales . John 
XXI. is often referred to as a magician by ignorant chroniclers. 

See Les Registres de Grigoire X. et Jean XXI., published by J. 
Guiraud and E. Cadier in Biblioth&que des tcoles jranqaises d’Athcnes 
et de Rome (Paris, 1898) ; R. Stapper, Papst Johann XXI. (Munster, 
1898) ; J. T. Kohler, V ollstandige Nachricht von Papst Johann XXL 
(Gottingen, 1760). 

JOHN XXII., pope*from 1316 to 1334, was born at Cahors, 
France, in 1249. His original name was Jacques Du£se. After 
studying with the Dominicans at Cahors, he studied law at Mont- 
pellier, and law and medicine in Paris, and finally taught at Cahors 
and Toulouse. At Toulouse he became intimate with the bishop 
Louis, son of Charles II., king of Naples. In 1300 he was elevated 
to the episcopal see of Frejus* by Pope Boniface VIII. at the 
instance of the king of Naples, and in 1308 was made chancellor 
of Naples by Charles, retaining this office under Charles’s suc- 
cessor, Robert of Anjou. In 1310 Pope Clement V. summoned 
Jacques to Avignon, and instructed him to advise upon the affair 
of the Templars and also upon the question of condemning the 
memory of Boniface VIII. Jacques decided on the legality of 
suppressing the order of the Templars, holding that the pope 


would be serving the best interests of the church by pronounc- 
ing its suppression; but he rejected the condemnation of Boni- 
face as a sacrilegious affront to the church and a monstrous 
abuse of the lay power. On Dec. 23, 1312, Clement appointed 
him cardinal-bishop of Porto. Clement had died in April 1314, 
but the cardinals assembled at Carpentras were unable to agree 
as to his successor The cardinals reassembled (June 28, 1316) at 
Lyons, and after deliberating for more than a month they elected 
Robert of Anjou’s candidate, Jacques Duese, who was crowned 
on Sept 5. He arrived at Avignon in October, and remained there 
for the rest of his life. 

For the restoration of the papacy to its old independence and for 
the execution of the vast enterprises which the papacy deemed 
useful for its prestige and for Christendom, considerable sums 
were required; and to raise the necessary money John burdened 
Christian Europe with new taxes and a complicated fiscal sys- 
tem. The essentially practical character of his administration 
has led many historians to tax him with avarice, but later re- 
search on the fiscal system of the papacy of the period, particu- 
larly the joint work of Samaran and Mollat, enables us very 
sensibly to modify the severe judgment passed on John by Gre- 
gorovius and others. 

John’s pontificate was continually disturbed by his conflict 
with Louis of Bavaria and by the theological revolt of the Spirit- 
ual Franciscans. In Oct 1314 Louis of Bavaria and Frederick 
of Austria had each been elected German king by the divided 
electors. John affected to ignore the successes of Louis, and on 
Oct. 8, 1323, forbade his recognition as king of the Romans. After 
demanding a respite, Louis abruptly appealed at Nuremberg from 
the future sentence of the pope to a general council (Dec. 8, 
1323). The conflict then assumed a grave doctrinal character. 
The doctrine of the rights of the lay monarchy sustained by 
Occam and John of Paris, by Marsilius of Padua, John of Jandun 
and Leopold of Bamberg, was affirmed by the jurists and theo- 
logians, penetrated into the parlemcnts and the universities, and 
was combated by the upholders of papal absolutism, such as 
Alvaro Pelayo and Alonzo Trionfo. Excommunicated on March 
2 1, 1324, Louis retorted by appealing for a second time to a gen- 
eral council, which was held on May 22, 1324, and accused John 
of being an enemy to the peace and the law, stigmatizing him as a 
heretic on the ground that he opposed the principle of evangelical 
poverty as professed by the strict Franciscans. On July 11, 1324, 
the pope laid under an interdict the places where Louis or his 
adherents resided, but this bull had no effect in Germany. 

Louis penetrated into Italy and seized Rome on Jan. 7, 1328, 
with the help of the Roman Ghibel lines led by Sciarra Colonna. 
Louis got himself crowned by the deputies of the Roman people; 
instituted proceedings for the deposition of John, whom the 
Roman people declared to have forfeited the pontificate (April 
18, 1328); and finally caused a Minorite friar, Pietro Rainalucci 
da Corvara, to be elected pope under the name of Nicholas V. 
After Louis left Rome and Italy (1329) the antipope was aban- 
doned by the Romans and handed over to John, who forced him 
to make a solemn submission with a halter round his neck (Aug. 
15, 1330). Nicholas was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
and died in obscurity at Avignon; while the Roman people sub- 
mitted to King Robert, who governed the church through his 
vicars. In 1317, in execution of a bull of Clement V, the royal 
vicariate in Italy had been conferred by John on Robert of 
Anjou, and this appointment was renewed in 1322 and 1324, with 
threats of excommunication against anyone who should seize the 
vicariate of Italy without the authorization of the pope. 

John was accused of heretical opinions, of having preached that 
the souls of those who die in a state of grace do not enjoy the 
beatific vision until after the Last Judgment and the Resurrection. 
He appears to have retracted shortly before his death, which 
occurred on Dec. 4, 1334. On Jan. 29, 1336, Pope Benedict XII. 
pronounced a long judgment on this point of doctrine, a judgment 
which he declared had been included by John in a bull which 
death had prevented him from sealing 

John had kindled very keen animosity, not only among the 
upholders of the independence of the lay power, but also among 
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the upholders of absolute religious poverty, the exalted Francis- 
cans. Clement V., at the council of Vienne, had attempted to 
bring back the Spirituals to the common rule by concessions; 
John, on the other hand, in the bull Quorundam cxigit (April 
13, 1317), adopted an uncompromising and absolute attitude, and 
by the bull Gloriosatn ccclesiam (Jan. 23, 1318) condemned the 
protests which had been raised against the bull Quorundam by a 
group of 74 Spirituals and conveyed to Avignon by the monk 
Bernard Delicieux. Shortly afterwards four Spirituals were burned 
at Marseilles. These were immediately hailed as martyrs, and in 
the eyes of the exalted Franciscans at Naples and in Sicily and 
the south of France the pope was regarded as antichrist. In the 
bull Sancta Rotnana et univcrsa ecclesia (Dec. 28, 1318) John 
definitively excommunicated them and condemned their principal 
book, the Postil (commentary) on the Apocalypse (Feb. 8, 1326). 
The bull Quia nonnunquam (March 26, 1322) defined the deroga- 
tions from the rule punished by the pope, and the bull Cum inter 
nonnullos (Nov. 12, 1323) condemned the proposition which had 
been admitted at the general chapter of the Franciscans held at 
Perugia in 1322, according to which Christ and the Apostles were 
represented as possessing no property, either personal or com- 
mon The minister general, Michael of Cesena, though opposed to 
the exaggerations of the Spirituals, joined with them in protesting 
against the condemnation of the fundamental principle of evan- 
gelical poverty 

The pope, by the bull Quia quorundam (Nov. 10, 1324), cited 
Michael to appear at Avignon at the same time as Occam and 
Bonagratia. All three fled to the court of Louis of Bavaria (May 
26, 1328), while the majority of the Franciscans made submission 
and elected a general entirely devoted to the pope. But the re- 
sistance, aided by Louis and merged as it now was in the cause 
sustained by Marsilius of Padua and John of Jandun, became 
daily bolder. Treatises on poverty appeared on every side; the 
party of Occam clamoured with increasing imperiousness for the 
condemnation of John by a general council; and the Spirituals, con- 
founded in the persecution with the Beghards anil with Fraticelli 
of every description, maintained themselves in the south of 
France in spite of the reign of terror instituted in that region by 
the Inquisition. 

See M. Souchon, Die Papstivahlen von Bonifaz VIII. bis Urban VI. 
(Brunswick, 1888) ; Abb6 Albe, Autour de Jean XXII. (Rome, 1904) ; 
K. Muller, Der Kampf Ludwigs des Bayern mit der Curil (Tubingen, 
1879 seq.) ; W. Preger, “Memoires sur la luttc entre Jean XXII. et 
Louis de Bavierc” in Abhandl. der bayr. Akad., hist sec, xv , xvi., 
xvii.; S. Riezler, Die Utterar Widcrsacher der Papste zur Zeit Ludwigs 
des Baiers (Leipzig, 1874) ; F. Ehrle, “Die Spiritualen” in Archiv fur 
Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittclalters (vols. i. and ii.) ; 
C. Samaran and G Mollat, La Fiscaliti. pontificate en France an xiv e 
siecle (1905) ; A. Coulon and G Mollat, Lettres secrHes et curiales de 
Jean XXII. se rapportant a la France (1899, seq.). 

JOHN XXIII. (Baldassare Cossa), pope, or rather anti-pope 
from 1410 to 1415, born of a good Neapolitan family, was a cor- 
sair before entering the service of the church under the pontificate 
of Boniface IX. He won the cardinals hat and the legation of 
Bologna. On June 29, 1408, he and seven of his colleagues broke 
away from Gregory XII., and together with six cardinals of the 
obedience of Avignon, who had in like manner separated from 
Benedict XIII., they agreed to aim at the assembling of a gen- 
eral council, setting aside the two rival pontiffs, an expedient 
which they considered would put an end to the great schism of 
the Western Church, but which resulted in the election of yet a 
third pope This act was none the less decisive for Baldassare 
Cossa’s future. Alexander V., the first pope elected at Pisa, was 
not perhaps, as has been maintained, merely a man of straw put 
forward by the ambitious cardinal of Bologna; but he reigned 
only ten months, and on his death (May 4, 1410), Baldassare 
Cossa succeeded him He seems to have received the unani- 
mous vote of all the 17 cardinals gathered together at Bologna 
(May 17). He took the name of John XXIII., and France, 
England, and part of Italy and Germany recognized him as 
head of the Catholic church. 

The struggle in which he and Louis II. of Anjou engaged with 
Ladislaus of Durazzo, king of Sicily, and Gregory XII. ’s chief 
protector in Italy, at first went in John’s favour. After the 


brilliant victory of Roccasecca (May 19, 1411) lie dragged the 
standards of Pope Gregory and King Ladislaus through the 
streets of Rome. But he eventually abandoned the cause of Louis 
of Anjou, and recognized Ladislaus, his former enemy, as king 
of Naples. Ladislaus did not fail to salute John XXIII. as pope, 
abandoning Gregory XII. (June 15, 1412). This was a fatal step: 
John XXIII. was trusting in a dishonest and insatiable prince. 
John convened a sparsely attended council in Rome which held 
only a few sittings, and on March 3, 1413, he adjourned it till 
December. On Dec. 9 he issued the bull convening the council 
,of Constance, under pressure from Sigismund, king of the 
Romans. Meanwhile (June 8, 1413) Ladislaus had turned against 
John, had sacked Rome, and expelled him. 

On Nov. 5, 1414, John opened the council of Constance, where, 
on Christmas Day, he received the homage of the head of the 
empire, but where it was soon evident that his position was un- 
tenable. He had to take a solemn oath to abdicate if his two 
rivals, Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII., would do the same. 
On the night of March 20-21, having donned the garments of a 
layman, with a cross-bow slung at his side, he escaped from Con- 
stance, and took refuge first in the castle of Schaffhausen, then 
in that of Laufenburg, then at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, and finally 
at Brisach, whence he hoped to reach Alsace, and doubtless ulti- 
mately Avignon, under the protection of an escort sent by the 
duke of Burgundy. The news of the pope’s escape was received 
at Constance with an extraordinary outburst of rage, and led to 
the subversive decrees of the 4th and 5th sessions, which pro- 
claimed the superiority of the council over the pope. Duke Fred- 
erick of Austria was compelled to surrender John, who was brought 
back to Freiburg. He was suspended from his functions as pope 
on May 14, 1415, and deposed on May 29. 

However irregular this sentence may have been from the 
canonical point of view (for the accusers do not seem to have 
actually proved the crime of heresy, which was necessary, accord- 
ing to most scholars of the period, to justify the deposition of a 
sovereign pontiff), the condemned pope was not long in confirm- 
ing it. Baldassare Cossa, now as humble and resigned as he 
had before been energetic and tenacious, on his transference 
to the castle of Rudolfzell admitted the wrong which he had 
done by his flight, refused to bring forward anything in his 
defence, acquiesced entirely in the judgment of the council which 
he declared to be infallible, and, finally, ratified motu proprio 
the sentence of deposition, declaring that he freely and willingly 
renounced any rights which he might still have in the papacy. This 
fact has subsequently been often quoted against those who have 
appealed to the events of 1415 to maintain that a council can 
depose a pope who is scandalizator ecclesiae. 

Cossa was held prisoner for three years in Germany, but in the 
end bought his liberty (1418) from the count palatine. He then 
threw himself on the mercy of the legitimate pope. Martin V. 
appointed him cardinal-bishop of Tusculum, a dignity which 
Cossa only enjoyed for a few months. He died on Dec. 22, 1419, 
and all visitors to the Baptistery at Florence may admire, under 
its high baldacchino, the sombre figure sculptured by Donatello 
of the dethroned pontiff, who had at least the merit of bowing 
his head under his chastisement, and of contributing by his passive 
resignation to the extinction of the series of popes which sprang 
from the council of Pisa. 

JOHN I. (925-976), surnamed T^imisces, East Roman 
emperor, was born of a distinguished Cappadocian family. After 
helping his uncle Nicephorus Phocas ( q.v .) to obtain the throne 
and to restore the empire’s eastern provinces he was deprived of 
his command by an intrigue, upon which he retaliated by con- 
spiring with Nicephorus’ wife Theophania to assassinate him 
(969). Having strengthened his .position by concessions, John 
proceeded to justify his usurpation by the energy with which he 
repelled the foreign invaders of the empire. In a series of cam- 
paigns against the newly established Russian power (970-973) 
he drove the enemy out of Thrace, crossed Mt. Haemu,s and 
besieged the fortress of Dorystolon on the Danube. He broke 
the strength of the Russians so completely that they left him 
master of eastern Bulgaria. He further secured his northern 
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frontier by. transplanting to Thrace some colonies of Paulicians 
whom he suspected of sympathising with their Saracen neigh- 
bours in the east. In 974 he turned against the Abbasid empire 
and easily recovered the inland parts of Syria and the middle 
reaches of the Euphrates. He died suddenly in 976 on his return 
from his second campaign against the Saracens. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. vi. 
(ed. Bury, 1896) ; G. Finlay, History of Greece , ii. 334-360 (ed. 1877) ; 
G. Schlumberger, L'Epopie Byzantine, i. 1-326 (1896). 

JOHN II. (I088-H48), surnamed Comnenus and also Kalo- 
joannes (John the Good), East Roman emperor, was the eldest 
son of the East Roman emperor Alexius, whom he succeeded in 
1 1 18. On account of his mild and just reign he has been called 
the Byzantine Marcus Aurelius. By the personal purity of his 
character he improved the manners of his age, but he displayed 
little vigour in internal administration or in extirpating the long- 
standing corruptions of the government. Nor did his various 
successes against the Hungarians, Servians and Seljuk Turks, 
whom he pressed hard in Asia Minor and proposed to expel from 
Jerusalem, add much to the stability of his empire. He was 
killed during a wild-boar hunt on Mt. Taurus, on April 8, 1143. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, v. 228 
seq. (cd. Bury, 1896) ; F. Chalandon, Leo Comnenus II. (1913). 

JOHN III. (1 193-1254), surnamed Vatatzes and also Ducas, 
East Roman emperor, earned for himself such distinction as 
a soldier that in 1222 he was chosen to succeed his father-in-law 
Theodore I. Lascaris at Nicaea He reorganized the remnant 
of the East Roman empire, and by his administrative skill 
made it the strongest and richest principality in the Levant. 
Having secured his eastern frontier by an agreement with the 
Turks, he set himself to recover the European possessions of his 
predecessors. While his fleet harassed the Latins in the Aegean 
Sea and extended his realm to Rhodes, his army, reinforced by 
Frankish mercenaries, recovered the last Latin conquests in 
Asia Minor (1241). Though unsuccessful in a siege of Con- 
stantinople, which he undertook in concert with the Bulgarians 
(1236), he obtained supremacy over the despotats of Thessalonica 
and Epirus. The ultimate recovery of Constantinople by the 
Rhomaic emperors is chiefly due to his exertions. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vi. 431- 
462 (cd. Bury, 1896) ; G. Finlay, History of Greece, iii. 196-320 (cd. 
1877) y A, Meliarakcs, 'IcrropLa rod BaaiXeiov rfjs; N ucaias Kai rod 
AtcriroT&Tov rrjs ’llirdpov, pp. 155-42 1 (1898). 

JOHN IV. (r. 1 250-c. 1300), surnamed Lascaris, East Roman 
emperor, son of Theodore II. His father dying in 1258, Michael 
Palaeologus conspired shortly after to make himself regent, and 
in 1261 dethroned and blinded the boy monarch, and imprisoned 
him in a remote castle, where he died a long time after. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vi. 459- 
466 (cd. Bury, 1896) ; A. Meliarakcs, 'I aropta rod Ba inXeLov rrjs Nocafas, 
k. r. X. (1898), pp. 491-528; A. Gardner, The Lascarids of Nicaea 
(1912). 

JOHN V. or VI. (1332-1391), surnamed Palaeologus, East 
Roman emperor, was the son of Andronicus III., whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1341. At first he shared his sovereignty with his 
father’s friend John Cantacuzene, and after a quarrel with the 
latter was practically superseded by him for a number of years 
(1347-1355). His reign was marked by the gradual dissolution of 
the imperial power through the rebellion of his son Andronicus 
and by the encroachments of the Ottomans, to whom in 1381 
John acknowledged himself tributary, after a vain attempt to 
secure the help of the popes by submitting to the supremacy of 
the Roman Church. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vi. 495 
seq., vii. 38 seq. (ed. Bury, 1896) ; E. Pears, The Destruction of the 
Greek Empire, pp. 70-96 (1903). 

JOHN VI. or V. ( c . 129*2-1383), surnamed Cantacuzene, 
East Roman emperor, was born at Constantinople. Connected 
with the house of Palaeologus on his mother’s side, on the acces- 
sion of Andronicus III. (1328) he was entrusted with the supreme 
administration of affairs. On Andronicus’ death in 1341, Canta- 
cuzene was left regent, and guardian of his nine year old son 
John Palaeologus. Being suspected by the empress and opposed 
by a powerful party at court, he rebelled, and got himself crowned 


emperor at Didymoteichos in Thrace, while John Palaeologus and 
his supporters maintained themselves at Constantinople. The 
civil war which ensued lasted six years, during which the rival 
parties called in the aid of the Serbians and Turks, and engaged 
mercenaries of every description. It was only by the aid of the 
Turks, with whom he made a disgraceful bargain, that Canta- 
cuzene brought the war to a termination favourable to himself. 
In 1347 he entered Constantinople in triumph, and forced his 
opponents to an arrangement by which he became joint emperor 
with John Palaeologus and sole administrator during the minority 
of his colleague. During this period, the empire, already broken 
up and reduced to the narrowest limits, was assailed on every side. 
There were wars with the Genoese, who had a colony at Galata 
and had money transactions with the court; and with the Serbians, 
who were at that time establishing an extensive empire on the 
north-western frontiers; and there was a hazardous alliance with 
the Turks, who made their first permanent settlement in Europe, 
at Callipolis in Thrace, towards the end of the reign (1354) 
Cantacuzene was far too ready to invoke the aid of foreigners 
in his European quarrels; and as he had no money to pay them, 
this gave them a ready pretext for seizing upon a European 
town. Heavy taxation caused discontent, and a strong party had 
always favoured John Palaeologus, who entered Constantinople 
at the end of 1354. Cantacuzene retired to a monastery (where 
he assumed the name of Joasaph Christodulus) and occupied 
himself in literary labours. He died in the Peloponnese and was 
buried at Mysithra in Laconia. His History in four books deals 
with the years 1320-1356. 

Cantacuzene was also the author of a commentary on the first 
five books of Aristotle’s Flthics, and ot several controversial theologi- 
cal treatises, one of which {Against M ohamme danism) is printed in 
Mignc ( Patrologta Graeca, chv.). History, cd pr. by J. Pontanus 
(1603) ; in Bonn, Corpus scriptorum hist Byz , by J. Schopen (1828- 
1832) and Migne, cliii., chv. See also Val Parisot, Cantacuzene, 
homme d’Hat et histonen (1845) ; E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 
lxni. ; and C. Krumbacher, Geschichte dtr byzantinischcn Literatur 
(1897) ; E. W. Brooks in Cambridge Medieval History, vol. iv. 

JOHN VI. or VII. (1390-1448), surnamed Palaeologus, East 
Roman emperor, son of Manuel II., succeeded to the throne in 
1425. To secure protection against the Turks he visited the 
pope and consented to the union of the Greek and Roman 
Churches, which was ratified at Florence in 1439. The union 
failed of its purpose; but by his prudent conduct towards the 
Ottomans John retained possession of Constantinople, and in 
1432 withstood a siege by Sultan Murad I. 

See Turkey: History; and also E Gibbon, The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, vi. 97-107 (ed. Bury, 1896) ; E. Pears, The 
Destruction of the Greek Empire, pp. 115-130 (1903). 

JOHN II. (1397-1479), king of Aragon, son of Ferdinand I. 
and Eleanor of Albuquerque, born on June 29, 1397, was one of the 
most stirring and unscrupulous kings of the 15th century. He was 
in continual conflict from boyhood to old age His efforts to de- 
prive Charles, prince of Yiana, his son by his first wife, Blanche of 
Navarre, of his constitutional right to act as lieutenant-general of 
Aragon led to a long conflict with the Aragonese, which only ended 
with the death (1461) of the prince, caused, it was thought, by 
poison given him by his stepmother, Joan Henriquez. The Cata- 
lans had espoused Charles’s cause and called in a succession of 
pretenders, until they were reduced in 1472 John’s war with the 
French king, Louis XI , leading to the cession of Roussillon to 
France, continued until his death (Jan. 20, 1479). He was suc- 
ceeded by Ferdinand, his son by his second wife, and king of 
Castile by his marriage with Isabella. 

See Cronicas de los reyes de Castilla (Bib. de Autorcs Esp , Ixvi., 
l.xvii ) ; G. Zurita, Annies de Aragon (Saragossa, 1610) ; W. H Prescott, 
History of the Reign of Ferdhuind and Isabella ( 1 8 <54 ) ; G. Desderises 
du Dezcrt, Don Carlos' d’ Aragon . . . Etude sur VFspagne du Nord an 
XV C sHcle (Paris, 1889). 

JOHN (1296-1346), king of Bohemia, was a son of the em- 
peror Henry VII. by his wife Margaret, daughter of John I , duke 
of Brabant, and was a member of the family of Luxemburg Born 
on Aug. 10, 1296, he became count of Luxembuig in 1309, and 
about the same time was offered the crown of Bohemia, which, 
after the death of Wenceslas III , the last Premyslidc king, in 
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1306, had passed to Henry, duke of Carinthia. The emperor ac- 
cepted this offer on behalf of his son, who married Elizabeth (d. 
1330), a sister of Wenceslas, and after Henry's departure for 
Italy, John was crowned king of Bohemia at Prague (Feb 1311). 
Henry of Carinthia was driven from the land, order restored, and 
Moravia again united with Bohemia. 

As imperial vicar John represented his father at the diet of 
Nuremberg (Jan. 1313), and was leading an army to his assistance 
in Italy when he heard of the emperor’s death (Aug. 1313). 
John’s claim to the imperial throne was disregarded on account of 
his youth, and he became a partisan of Louis, duke of Upper 
Bavaria, afterwards the Emperor Louis the Bavarian whom he 
helped in his struggle against the rival claimant, Philip the Fair 
of Austria. While Bohemia, where John and his German followers 
were unpopular, relapsed into revolt and anarchy, he himself 
fought campaigns over all Europe. He fought against the citizens 
of Metz and against his kinsman, John III., duke of Brabant; 
he led the knights of the Teutonic Order against the heathen in 
Lithuania and Pomerania and promised Pope John XXII. to head 
a crusade; and claiming to be king of Poland he attacked the 
Poles and brought Silesia under his rule. He obtained Tirol by 
marrying his son, John Henry, to Margaret Maultasch, the heiress 
of the county, assisted the emperor to defeat and capture Fred- 
erick the Fair at the Battle of Muhldorf (1322) and was alter- 
nately at peace and at war with the dukes of Austria and with 
his former foe, Henry of Carinthia. He several times assisted his 
brother-in-law, Charles IV. of France and his successor Philip 
VI., whose son John, afterwards King John II., married a daugh- 
ter of the Bohemian king. Soon after the battle of Muhldorf, the 
relations between John and the emperor became strained, partly 
owing to the king’s growing friendship with the Papacy and with 
France, and partly owing to territorial disputes. An agreement, 
however, was concluded, and John invaded Italy with a small fol- 
lowing, and made himself ruler of much of the peninsula (1331). 

But John’s soldiers were few and his enemies were many, and 
a second invasion of Italy in 1333 was followed by the dissipation 
of his dreams of making himself king of Lombardy and Tuscany, 
and even of supplanting Louis on the imperial throne. The fresh 
trouble between king and emperor, caused by this enterprise, was 
intensified by a quarrel over the lands left by Henry of Carinthia, 
and still later by the interference of Louis in Tirol; and with be- 
wildering rapidity John was allying himself with the kings of 
Hungary and Poland, fighting against the emperor and his Aus- 
trian allies, defending Bohemia, governing Luxemburg, visiting 
France and negotiating with the pope. About 1340 the king was 
overtaken by blindness, but he continued to lead an active life, 
successfully resisting the attacks of Louis and his allies, and cam- 
paigning in Lithuania. In 1346, acting in union with Pope- Clem- 
ent VI., he secured the formal deposition of Louis and the elec- 
tion of his own son Charles, margrave of Moravia, as German 
king (July 1346). Then journeying to help Philip of France 
against the English, he fought at the battle of Cr6cy, where his 
heroic death (Aug. 26, 1346) was a fitting conclusion to his 
adventurous life. 

John was a chivalrous and romantic personage; but as a ruler 
he was careless and extravagant, interested only in his kingdom 
when seeking relief from his constant pecuniary embarrassments. 
According to Camden the crest of three ostrich feathers, with the 
motto lch dien, borne by the prince of Wales, was originally that 
of John of Bohemia and was first assumed by Edward the Black 
Prince after the battle of Crecy. There is no proof, however, that 
this badge was ever worn by John — it certainly was not his crest — 
and its origin must be sought elsewhere. 

See J. Schott er, Johann , Graf von Luxemburg und Kbnig von 
Bohmcn (Luxemburg, 1865) ; F. von Wccch, Kaiser Ludwig dcr 
Bayer und Konig Johann von Bohmen (Munich, i860), and U. 
Chevalier, Repertoire des sources historiques, tome v. (Paris, 1905). 

JOHN I. (1358-1390), king of Castile, son of Henry II. and 
Joan, daughter of John Manuel de Villena. Brought into con- 
flict with John of Gaunt, who claimed the Crown by right of his 
wife, Constance, daughter of Peter the Cruel, he bought off his 
English competitor by arranging a marriage (1387), between John 


of Gaunt’s daughter Catherine and his son Henry. He settled his 
quarrel with Portugal, John of Gaunt’s ally, by myrying Beatrix, 
daughter of the Portuguese king Ferdinand. On Ferdinand’s 
death (13S3), John claimed the Portuguese crown: he was re- 
sisted by the national sentiment and utterly defeated at Alju- 
barrota on Aug. 14, 1385. He died at Alcala on Oct. 9, 1390. 

JOHN II. (1405-1454), king of Castile, son of Henry III. of 
Castile and Catherine, daughter of John of Gaunt, born March 6, 
1405. He succeeded his father on Dec. 25, 1406. One of the 
most incapable of kings, weak, amiablfc and dependent, he had 
no taste except for ornament, no serious interest except in amuse- 
ments, verse-making and tournaments. At first the tool of his 
favourite, Alvaro de Luna, he was persuaded to overthrow him 
by his second wife, Isabella of Portugal (mother of Isabella the 
Catholic). He died at Valladolid, July 20, 1454. 

JOHN (1167-1216), king of England, the youngest son of 
Henry II. by Eleanor of Aquitaine, was born at Oxford on Dec. 
24, 1167. He was given the nickname of Lackland because, unlike 
his elder brothers, he received no apanage in the Continental 
provinces. When only five, John was betrothed to the heiress of 
Maurienne and Savoy, a principality which, as dominating the 
chief routes from France and Burgundy to Italy, enjoyed a con- 
sequence out of all proportion to its area. Later, when this plan 
had fallen through, he was endowed with castles, revenues and 
lands on both sides of the channel; the vacant earldom of Corn- 
wall was reserved for him (1175); he was betrothed to Isabella 
the heiress of the earldom of Gloucester (1176); and he was 
granted the lordship of Ireland with the homage of the Anglo- 
Irish baronage (1177). Henry II. even provoked a civil war by 
attempting to transfer the duchy of Aquitaine from the hands of 
Richard Coeur de Lion to those of John (1183). In spite of the 
incapacity which he displayed in this war, John was sent a little 
later to govern Ireland (1185); but he returned in a few months, 
having alienated the loyal chiefs by his childish insolence and 
failed to defend the settlers from the hostile septs. lie joined 
with his brother Richard and the French king Philip Augustus in 
the great conspiracy of 1189, and the discovery of his treason 
broke the heart of the old king ( sec Henry II ). 

Richard on his accession confirmed John’s existing possessions; 
married him to Isabella of Gloucester; and gave him, besides 
other grants, the entire revenues of six English shires; but ex- 
cluded him from any share in the regency which was appointed 
to govern England during the third crusade; and only allowed 
him to live in the kingdom because urged to this concession by 
their mother. Soon after the king’s departure for the Holy Land 
it became known that he had designated his nephew, the young 
Arthur of Brittany, as his successor. John at once began to 
intrigue against the regents with the aim of securing England for 
himself. He picked a quarrel with the unpopular chancellor 
William Longchamp (qv.), and succeeded, by the help of the 
barons and the Londoners, in expelling this minister. Not being 
permitted to succeed Longchamp as the head of the administra- 
tion, John next turned to Philip Augustus for help. A bargain 
was struck; and when Richard was captured by Leopold, duke 
of Austria (Dec. 1192), the allies planned a partition of his 
dominions. They were, however, unable to win either English or 
Norman support and their schemes collapsed with Richard’s 
return (March 1 t 94) . He magnanimously pardoned his brother, 
and they lived on not unfriendly terms Jfor the next five years. 
On his deathbed Richard, reversing his former arrangements, 
caused his barons to swear fealty to John (1199), although the 
hereditary claim of Arthur was by the law of primogeniture 
undoubtedly superior. 

England and Normandy, after some hesitation, recognized 
John’s title; the attempt of Anjeu and Brittany to assert the 
rights of Arthur ended disastrously with the capture of the young 
prince at Mirebeau in Poitou (1202). Originally accepted as a 
political necessity, John was soon detested by the people as a 
tyrant and despised by the nobles for his cowardice and sloth. 
He inherited great difficulties — the feud with France, the dissen- 
sions of the continental provinces, the growing indifference of 
England to foreign conquests, the discontent of all his subjects 
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with a strict executive and severe taxation. But he cannot be 
acquitted of personal responsibility for his misfortunes. Astute 
in small matters, he had no breadth of view; his policy was 
continually warped by his passions or caprices; he daunted vices 
of the most sordid kind with a cynical indifference to public 
opinion, and shocked an age which was far from tender-hearted 
by his ferocity to vanquished enemies. He treated his most re- 
spectable supporters with ingratitude, favoured unscrupulous ad- 
venturers, and gave a free rein to the licence of his mercenaries. 
Each of his great humiliations followed as the natural result of 
crimes or blunders. By his divorce from Isabella of Gloucester 
he offended the English baronage (1200); by his marriage with 
Isabella of Angouleme, the betrothed of Hugh of Lusignan, he 
gave an opportunity to the discontented Poitevins for invoking 
French assistance and to Philip Augustus for pronouncing against 
him a sentence of forfeiture. The murder of Arthur (1203) ruined 
his cause in Normandy and Anjou, though the story that the 
court of the peers of France condemned him for the murder is a 
fable. In the quarrel with Innocent III. (1207-13; see Langton, 
Stephen) he prejudiced his case by proposing a worthless 
favourite for the primacy and by plundering the clergy who 
bowed to the pope’s sentences. Threatened with the desertion of 
his barons he drove all whom he suspected to desperation by his 
terrible severity towards the Braose family (1210); and by his 
misgovernment irrevocably estranged the lower classes. 

When submission to Rome had somewhat improved his posi- 
tion he squandered his last resources in a new and unsuccessful 
war with* France (1214), and enraged the feudal classes by new 
claims for military service and scutages. The barons were con- 
sequently able to exact, in Magna Carta (June 1215), much more 
than the redress of legitimate grievances; and the people allowed 
the Crown to be placed under the control of an oligarchical com- 
mittee. When once the sovereign power had been thus divided, the 
natural consequence was civil war and the intervention of the 
French king, who had long watched for some such opportunity. 
John’s struggle against the barons and Prince Louis (1216), after- 
wards King Louis VIII., was the most creditable episode of his 
career. He died on Oct. 19, 1216. 

John’s second wife, Isabella of Angouleme (d. 1246), who 
married her former lover, Hugh of Lusignan, after the English 
king’s death, bore the king two sons, Henry 111. and Richard, 
earl of Cornwall; and three daughters, Joan (1210-38), wife of 
Alexander II., king of Scotland, Isabella (d. 1241), wife of the em- 
peror Frederick II., and Eleanor (d. 1274), wife of William 
Marshal, earl of Pembroke, and then of Simon de Montfort, earl of 
Leicester. John had also two illegitimate sons, and a daughter, 
Joan or Joanna, who married Llewelyn I. ab Iorwerth, prince of 
North Wales, and who died in 1236 or 1237. 

Bibliography. — The chief chronicles for the reign are Gervase of 
Canterbury’s Gesta regum, Ralf of Coggeshall’s Chronicon, Walter of 
Coventry ’s Mem^oriale, Roger of Wendover’s Flores hi-sloriarum , the 
Annals of Burton, Dunstaple and Margan — all in the Rolls Series. The 
French chronicle of the so-called “Anonyme de Bethune” (Bouquet, 
Recueil dcs historiens des Gaules et de la France, vol. xxiv.), the 
Histoire des dues de N ormandie et des rois d’ Angleterre (ed. F. Michel, 
1840) and the metrical biography of William the Marshal ( Histoire de 
Guillaume le Marechal, ed. Paul Meyer, 3 vols., 1891, etc.) throw valu- 
able light on certain episodes. H. S. Swectman’s Calendar of Docu- 
ments relating to Ireland, vol. i. (Rolls Series) ; W. H. Bliss’s Calendar 
of Entries in the Papal Registers, vol. i. (Rolls Series) ; Potthast’s 
Regesta pontificum, vol. i. (Berlin, 1874) ; Sir T. D. Hardy’s Rotuli 
litterarum clausarum (R?c. Commission, 1835) and Rotuli litterarum 
patentium (Rec. Commission, 1835) and L. Delisle’s Catalogue des actes 
de Philippe Auguste (1S56) are the most important guides to the docu- 
ments. Of modern works W. Stubbs’s Constitutioml history , vol. i. 
(Oxford, 1897) ; the same writer’s preface to Walter of Coventry , vol. 
ii. (Rolls Series) ; K. Norgate’s John Lackland (T902) ; C. Pctit- 
Dutaillis’ Etude sur la vie et le rtgne de Louis VIII. (1894), W. S. 
McKechnie’s Magna Carta (1905; 2nd ed. 1015) and Magna Carta 
Commemoration Essays ed. H. E. Malden (1917) are among the most 
useful. (H. W. C. D.) 

JOHN I. (b. and d. 1316), king of France, son of Louis X. and 
Clemence, daughter of Charles Martel, who claimed to be king 
of Hungary, was born after his father’s death, on Nov. 15, 1316, 
and lived only seven days. His uncle, afterwards Philip V., has 
been accused of having caused his death, or of having substituted 


a dead child in his place; but nothing was ever proved. 

JOHN IL (1319-1364), surnamed the Good, king of France, 
son of Philip VI. and Jeanne of Burgundy, succeeded his father 
in 1350. At the age of 13 he married Bona of Luxemburg, daugh- 
ter of John, king of Bohemia. His first act upon becoming king 
was to order the execution of the constable, Raoul de Brienne 
John surrounded himself with evil counsellors, Simon de Bud, 
Robert de Lorris, Nicolas Braque, who robbed the treasury and 
oppressed the people, while the king gave himself up to tourna- 
ments and festivities. Raids of the Black Prince in Languedoc led 
to the states-general of 1355, which readily voted money, but 
sanctioned the right of resistance against all kinds of pillage — a 
distinct commentary on the incompetence of the king. In Sept. 
1356 John gathered the flower of his chivalry and attacked the 
Black Prince at Poitiers where he was defeated and made prisoner. 
Taken to England to await ransom, John was at first installed in 
the Savoy Palace, then at Windsor, Hertford, Somerton, and at 
last in the Tower. He was granted royal state with his captive com- 
panions, made a guest at tournaments, and supplied with luxuries 
imported by him from France. The treaty of Bretigny (1360), 
which fixed his ransom at 3,000,000 crowns, enabled him to return 
to France, but although he married his daughter Isabella to Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti of Milan, for a gift of 600,000 golden crowns, 
imposed a heavy feudal “aid” on merchandise, and various other 
taxes, John was unable to pay the ransom. He returned of his 
own free wall to England in January 1364 and was received with 
great honour, lodged again in the Savoy, and was a frequent guest 
of Edward at Westminster. He died on April 8, and the body was 
sent back to France with royal honours. 

See Froissart’s Chronicles; Due d’Aumale, Notes et documents 
relatifs a Jean, roi de France , et a sa captiviti (1856) ; A. Coville, in 
Lavisse’s Histoire de France, vol. iv., and authorities cited there. 

JOHN (ZAPOLYA) (1487-1540), king of Hungary, was 
the son of the palatine Stephen Zapolya and the princess Hcdwig 
of Teschen, and was bom at the castle of Szepesvar. He began 
his public career at the famous Rakos diet of 1505, when, on his 
motion, the assembly decided that after the death of the reigning 
king, Wladislaus II., no foreign prince should be elected king of 
Hungary. Henceforth he became the national candidate for the 
throne, which his family had long coveted In 1510 Zapolya sued 
in person for the hand of the Princess Anne in vain, and his ap- 
pointment to the voivody of Transylvania (1511) was with the 
evident intention of removing him far from court. In 1513, he 
renewed his suit, which was again rejected. In 1514 he stamped 
out the peasant rising under Dozsa ( q.v .) with incredible brutal- 
ity. This increased his popularity with the gentry, and, on the 
death of Wladislaus II., the second diet of Rakos (1516) ap- 
pointed him the governor of the infant king Louis II. He now 
aimed at the dignity of palatine also, but the council of state and 
the court party combined against him and appointed Istvan 
Bathory instead (1519). The dissensions between Zapolya and 
Bathory were responsible for the fall of Belgrade (1521). In 1522 
the court made Bathory sole captain-general, against the wishes 
of the diet; thereupon Zapolya attempted to depose the palatine 
and other great officers of state. In the following year, however, 
the revolutionary Hatvan diet drove out all the members of the 
council of state and made Istvan Vcrboczy, the great jurist, and 
a friend of Zapolya, palatine. In the midst of this hopeless an- 
archy, Suleiman I , the Magnificent, invaded Hungary and the 
young king perished with his army at Mohacs, Zapolya arriving 
too late to save the day. The court party accused him, but prob- 
ably without ground, of deliberate treachery. The diets of Tokaj 
(Oct. 14) and Szekesfeh6rvar (Nov. 10) then elected Zapolya king 
of Hungary, and he was crowned on Nov. 11. 

A struggle with the rival candidate, the German king Ferdinand 
I., at once ensued ( see Hungary: History ), Zapolya receiving 
support from the Turks. In 1538, by the compact of Nagyvarad, 
Ferdinand recognized John as king of Hungary, but secured the 
right of succession on his death. Nevertheless John broke the 
compact by bequeathing the kingdom to his infant son John Sigis- 
mund under Turkish protection. 

See Vilmos Fraknoi, Ungarn vor der Schlacht bei Mohdcs (Buda- 
pest, 1886) ; L. Kupelwieser, Die K'dmpfe Ungams mit den Osmanen 
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bis zur Schlacht bet Mohdes (Vienna, 1895). 

JOHN III. (Sobieski) (1624-1696), king of Poland, was the 
eldest son of James Sobieski, castellan of Cracow, and Theofila 
Danillowiczowna, grand-daughter of the great Hetman Zolkiew- 
ski. After being educated at Cracow, he made the grand tour 
with his brother Mark and returned to Poland in 1648. He 
served against Chmielnicki and the Cossacks and was present 
at the battles of Bercsteczko (1651) and Batoka (1652), but 
when the Swedes invaded Poland in 1654 at once deserted to 
them and actually assisted them to conquer the Prussian provinces 
in 1655. Next year, however, he again changed coats and helped 
Czarniecki expel the Swedes from the central Polish provinces. 
For his subsequent services to King John Casimir, especially in 
the Ukraine against the Tatars and Cossacks, he received the 
grand baton of the crown, or commandership-in-chief (1668). 
He had already (1665) succeeded Czarniecki as acting com- 
mander-in-chief. His military capacities were extraordinary, but 
he was unscrupulous and absolutely self-seeking. 

At the election diet of 1669 he accepted large bribes from Louis 
XIV. to support one of the French candidates; after the election 
of Michael Wisniowiecki (June 19, 1669) he openly conspired, 
again in the French interest, against the king in an hour of the 
utmost national danger. The plot he had formed with the primate 
Prazmowski and others was discovered in 1670 and disavowed by 
Louis; the traitors then appealed to the Elector of Brandenburg 
against their own countrymen. Two years later they renewed the 
plot just as the Turks were advancing into Poland; and the king 
was consequently forced to sign the disgraceful peace of Buczacz 
(Oct. 17, 1672) whereby Poland ceded to the Porte the entire 
Ukraine with Podolia and Kamieniec. 

Sobieski himself partially retrieved the situation by winning 
four victories in ten days. The peace of Buczacz was repudiated, 
and Sobieski defeated the Turks brilliantly at Khotin (Nov. 
10, 1673). The same day king Michael died, and Sobieski, 
abandoning the frontier to its fate, hastened to the capital 
to secure the throne. Appearing at the elective diet of 
1674 at the head of 6,000 veterans he overawed every other com- 
petitor, and despite the persistent opposition of the Lithuanians 
was elected king (May 21). He was then obliged to return at 
once to the Ukraine. He attempted to negotiate with the Sultan 
and the Tatar khan; to entrust the whole guardianship of the 
Ukraine to the Cossacks, and himself concentrate the regulars 
and militia at Lemberg. The Polish gentry however failed to 
support him, and he faced the Turk alone, with a few devoted 
lieutenants. Returning to Cracow to be crowned (Feb. 14, 1676), 
he renewed the campaign and at last recovered by special treaty 
two-thirds of the Ukraine, but without Kamieniec (treaty of 
Zaravno, Oct. 16, 1676). 

Sobieski hoped now to establish absolute monarchy in Poland; 
but Louis XIV. looked coldly on the project and relations be- 
tween France and Poland gradually grew more strained until on 
March 31, 1683, Sobieski signed the treaty with the Emperor 
Leopold against the Turks which was the prelude to the most 
glorious episode of his life, the relief of Vienna and the liberation 
of Hungary from the Ottoman yoke. The epoch-making victory of 
Sept. 12, 1683, was ultimately decided by the charge of the Polish 
cavalry led by Sobieski in person. Poland profited little by this 
triumph, being left to fight on in the Ukraine with whatever 
assistance she could obtain from the unwilling and unready Mus- 
covites. The last twelve years of the reign of John III. were a 
period of humiliation and disaster. A treasonable senate, a muti- 
nous diet, ungrateful allies, surrounded him. 

His last campaign (in 1690) was an utter failure, and the last 
years of his life were embittered by the violence and the intrigues 
of his dotingly beloved wife, Marya Kazimiera d’Arquien, by 
whom he had three sons, James, Alexander and Constantine. He 
died on June 17, 1696, disillusioned and broken-hearted. 

See E. H. R. Tatham, John Sobieski (Oxford, 1881) ; Kazimierz 
Waliszewski, Archives of French Foreign Affairs, 1674-1696, v. 
(Cracow, 1881) ; Ludwik Piotr Leliwa, John Sobieski and His Times 
(Pol.) (Cracow, 1882-85) ; Georg Rieder, Johann Sobieski in Wien 
(Vienna, 1882). 

JOHN I. (1357-1433), king of Portugal, the natural son of 


-JOHN VI. 

Pedro I. {el Justicieiro), was born at Lisbon on April 22, 1357, 
and in 1364 was created grand-master of Aviz. On the death of 
his lawful brother Ferdinand I., without male issue, in 1383, 
efforts were made to secure the succession for Beatrice, the only 
child of Ferdinand I., who as heiress-apparent had been married 
to John I. of Castile (Spain). John was after violent tumults 
proclaimed protector and regent in the following December. In 
April 1385 he was unanimously chosen king by the estates of the 
realm at Coimbra. The king of Castile invaded Portugal, but his 
army was compelled by pestilence to withdraw, and subsequently 
by the decisive battle of Aljubarrota (Aug. 14, 1385) the stability 
of John’s throne was permanently secured. Hostilities continued 
intermittently until John of Castile died, without leaving issue by 
Beatrice, in 1390. In 1415 Ceuta was taken from the Moors by 
his sons who had been born to John by his wife Philippa, daughter 
of John, duke of Lancaster. John I. died on Aug. 14, 1433, in 
a reign which had been characterized by great prudence, ability 
and success; he was succeeded by his son Edward or Duarte. 

See J. P. Oliveira Martins, Os filhos de D. Jodo /. and A vida de 
Nun’ Alvares (Lisbon, 2nd ed. 1894; English translation with adds. etc. 
by T. T. Abraham, 1911) ; F. M. Esteves Pereira, Livro da Montana 
(1918). 

JOHN II. (1455-1495), the Perfect, king of Portugal, suc- 
ceeded his father, Alphonso V., in August 1481. He first curtailed 
the overgrown power of his aristocracy; noteworthy incidents in 
the contest were the execution (1483) of the duke of Braganza 
for correspondence with Castile, and the murder, by the king’s 
own hand, of the youthful duke of Viseu for conspiracy. This 
reign was signalized by Bartholomeu Diaz’s discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1488. Maritime rivalry led to disputes 
between Portugal and Castile until their claims were adjusted by 
the famous treaty of Tordesillas (June 7, 1494). John II. died; 
without leaving male issue, in Oct. 1495, and was succeeded by 
his brother-in-law Emmanuel (Manoel) I. 

See J. P. Oliveira Martins, O principe perfeito (Lisbon, 1895). 

JOHN m. (1502-1557), king of Portugal, born at Lisbon, on 
June 6, 1502, succeeded his father Emmanuel I. in Dec. 1521. In 
1524 he married Catherine, sister to the Emperor Charles V., 
who shortly afterwards married the infanta Isabella, John’s sister. 
John III. became subservient to the clerical party among his 
subjects, with disastrous consequences to the commercial and 
social prosperity of his kingdom. He died on June 6, 1557, and 
was succeeded by his grandson Sebastian, a child aged three years. 

JOHN IV. (1603-1656), the Fortunate, king of Portugal, 
founder of the Braganza dynasty, was bom at Villaviciosa on 
March 19, 1603, succeeded to the dukedom of Braganza in 1630, 
and married Luisa de Guzman, eldest daughter of the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, in 1633. By the unanimous voice of the people 
he was raised to the throne of Portugal (of which he was held to 
be the legitimate heir) at the revolution effected in December 
1640 against the Spanish king, Philip IV. His accession led to a 
protracted war with Spain, which only ended with the recognition 
of Portuguese independence in a subsequent reign (1668). He 
died on Nov. 6, 1656, and was succeeded by his son Alphonso VI. 

JOHN V. (1689-1750), king of Portugal, was born at Lisbon 
on Oct. 22, 1689, and succeeded his father Pedro II. in Dec. 1706, 
being proclaimed on Jan. 1, 1707. One of his first acts was to 
intimate his adherence to the Grand Alliance, which his father 
had joined in 1703. Accordingly his general Das Minas, with 
Lord Galway, advanced into Castile, but wis defeated at Almanza 
(April 14). In Oct. 1708 he married Maria Anna, daughter of 
Leopold I., thus strengthening the alliance with Austria; the 
series of unsuccessful campaigns which ensued ultimately termi- 
nated in a favourable peace with France in 1713 and with Spain in 
1715. John was entirely under the domination of the clergy, and 
the title “Most Faithful King,” was bestowed upon him and his 
successors by a bull of Pope Benedict XIV. in 1748. The army, 
navy and other branches of administration were neglected in 
favour of the church. John V. died on July 31, 1750, and was 
succeeded by his son Joseph. 

JOHN VI. (1769-1826), king of Portugal, son of Peter III., 
was born at Lisbon on May 13, 1769, and received the title of 
prince of Brazil in 1788. In 1792 he assumed the reins of govern^ 
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ment in name of his mother Queen Mary I., who had become 
insane. In’ 1^9 he assumed the title of regent, which he retained 
until his mother’s death in 1816. (For the political history of his 
regency, the French occupation and the English peninsular cam- 
paign see Portugal.) In 1816 he was recognized as king of Portu- 
gal but he continued to reside in Brazil, whither he had fled from 
the French in 1807. The consequent spread of dissatisfaction 
resulted in the peaceful revolution of 1820, and the proclamation 
of a constitutional government, to which he swore fidelity on his 
return to Portugal in 18*2. In the same year, and again in 1823, 
he had to suppress a rebellion led by his son Dom Miguel, whom 
he banished in 1824. John recognized the independence of Brazil 
in 1825. He died at Lisbon on March 26, 1826, and was succeeded 
by Pedro IV. 

JOHN (John Nepomuk Maria Joseph) (1801-1873), king 
of Saxony, son of Prince Maximilian of Saxony and his wife 
Caroline of Parma (d. 1804), was born at Dresden on Dec. 12, 
1801. As a boy he took a keen interest in literature and art (also 
in history, law and political science), and studied with the greatest 
ardour classical and German literature (Herder, Schiller, Goethe). 
He soon began to compose poetry himself, and drew great inspira- 
tion from a journey in Italy (1821-1822), the pleasure of which 
was however darkened by the death of his brother Clemens. In 
Pavia the prince met with Biagioli’s edition of Dante, and this 
gave rise to his lifelong and fruitful studies of Dante. The first 
part of his German translation of Dante was published in 1828, 
and in 1833 appeared the complete work, with a valuable commen- 
tary. Several new editions appeared under his constant super- 
vision, and he collected a complete library of works on Dante. 

By his marriage with Amalia of Bavaria, John became the 
brother-in-law of Frederick William IV., king of Prussia, with 
whom he had a deep and lasting friendship. His wife died on Nov. 
8, 1877, having borne him nine children, two of whom, Albert and 
George, later became kings of Saxony. 

On his return to Dresden, John was called in 1822 to the privy 
board of finance ( Geheimes Finanzkollegium) and in 1825 be- 
came its vice-president. He entered the privy council in 1830. 
During the revolution in Saxony he helped in the pacification of 
the country, became commandant of the new national guard, the 
political tendencies of which he tried to check, and took part in 
the organization of the constitution of Sept. 4, 1831. On the 
death of his brother Frederick Augustus II., John became, on 
Aug. 9, 1854, king of Saxony. He advocated the formation of a 
confederation of the smaller German states independent of Prus- 
sia and Austria. He supported Austria against Prussia at the 
diet of Princes in 1863, but he rallied to the North German Con- 
federation after 1866, and dismissed Beust ( q.v .), who had hith- 
erto directed Saxon foreign policy. In the war of 1870-71 with 
France his troops fought with conspicuous courage. He died at 
Dresden on Oct. 29, 1873. 

See H. Ermisch, Die Wettiner und die Landesgeschichte (Leipzig, 
1902) ; O. Kaemmcl, Sachsische Geschichte (Leipzig, 1899, Sammlung 
Goschen). His son John George edited his correspondence with 
Frederick William IV. and Wilhelm I. (1911), and with George 
Ticknor (1920). 

JOHN (1468-1 532), called the Steadfast, elector of Saxony, 
fourth son of the elector Ernest, was born on June 30, 1468. In 
i486, when his eldest brother became elector as Frederick III., 
John received a part of the paternal inheritance. Fie was an early 
adherent of Luther, and, becoming elector of Saxony by his 
brother’s death in May 1525, helped Philip, landgrave of Hesse, to 
found the league of Gotha, formed in 1526 for the protection of 
the Reformers. He was active at the diet of Speyer in 1526, and 
the “recess” of this diet gave him an opportunity to reform the 
church in Saxony, where a plan for divine service was drawn up by 
Luther. He signed the protest* against the “recess” of the diet of 
Speyer in 1529, being thus one of the original Protestants, and 
opposed Charles V. at the diet of Augsburg in 1530. He signed 
the Augsburg Confession, and was alone among the electors in 
objecting to the election of Ferdinand, afterwards the emperor 
Ferdinand I., as king of the Romans. He was among the first 
members of the league of Schmalkalden, assented to the peace of 
Nuremberg in 1532, and died at Schweidnitz on Aug. 16, 1532. 
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See J. Becker, Kurfiirst Johann von Sachsen und seine Beziehungen 
zu Luther (Leipzig, 1890). 

JOHN or HANS ( 1 5 13— 1 571), margrave of Brandenburg- 
Ciistrin, was the younger son of Joachim I., elector of Branden- 
burg, and was born at Tangermunde on Aug. 3, 1513. In spite of 
the dispositio Achillea which decreed the indivisibility of the 
electorate, John inherited the new mark of Brandenburg on his 
father’s death in July 1535. He had been brought up as a strict 
Catholic, but in 1538 ranged himself definitely on the side of the 
Reformers. He joined the league of Schmalkalden; but was won 
over to the imperial side. After the conclusion of the war, the 
relations between John and Charles became somewhat strained. 
The margrave opposed the Augsburg Interim (1548), and he was 
the leader of the princes who formed a league for the defence of 
the Lutheran doctrines in Feb. 1550. After some differences of 
opinion with Maurice, elector of Saxony, however, he returned 
to the emperor’s side. His remaining years were mainly spent in 
the new mark, which he ruled carefully and economically. He 
purchased Bceskow and Storkow, and fortified the towns of 
Ciistrin and Peitz. He died at Custrin on Jan. 13, 1571. His wife 
Catherine was a daughter of Henry II , duke of Brunswick, and 
as he left no sons the new mark passed on his death to his nephew 
John George, elector of Brandenburg. 

See Berg, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Markgrajen Johann von 
Kiistrin (Landsberg, 1903). 

JOHN I. (d. 1294), duke of Brabant and Lorraine, surnamed 
the Victorious, was the second son of Duke Henry III and Aleidis 
of Burgundy. In 1267 his elder brother Henry was deposed in 
his favour. In 1271 John married Margaret, daughter of Louis 
IX. of France, and following her death took as his second wife 
(1273) Margaret of Inlanders, daughter of Guy de Dampierre. 
His sister Marie was espoused in 1275 to Philip III. (the Bold) of 
France. During the reign of Philip and his son Philip IV. there 
were close relations of friendship and alliance between Brabant 
and France. In 1285 John accompanied Philip III. in his expedi- 
tion against Peter III , king of Aragon. After the death of Waleran 
IV. in 1279 the succession to the duchy of Limburg was disputed. 
His heiress, Ermengarde, had married Reinald I. count of Gelder- 
land. She died childless, but her husband continued to rule in Lim- 
burg, although his rights were disputed by Count Adolph of Berg, 
nephew to Waleran IV. ( See Limburg.) 

Not being strong enough to eject his rival, Adolph sold his rights 
to John of Brabant, and hostilities broke out in 1283. Harassed 
by desultory warfare and endless negotiations, and seeing no 
prospect of holding his own against the powerful duke of Brabant, 
Reinald made over his rights to Henry III count of Luxemburg, 
who was a descendant of Waleran III. of Limburg. Henry III. 
was sustained by the archbishop of Cologne and other allies, as 
well as by Reinald of Gelderland. The duke of Brahant at once 
invaded the Rhineland and laid siege to the castle of Woeringen 
near Bonn. Here he defeated the forces of the confederacy on 
June 5, 1288. Limburg was henceforth attached to the duchy 
of Brabant. John consolidated his conquest by giving his daughter 
in marriage to Henry of Luxemburg (1291) He died of a wound 
received at a tournament at Bar (May 3, 1294). 

Bibj.tography. — H. Barlandus, Rerum gestarum a Brabantiae duct- 
bus histona usque in annum 1526 (Louvain, 1566) ; G. C van der 
Berghe, Jean le Victorieux, due de Brabant (1259-94) (Louvain, 1857) ; 
K. F. Stallaert, Gesch. v. Jan /. van Braband en zijne tijdvak (Brussels, 
1861) ; A. Wauters, Le Due Jean l cr et le Brabant sous le rbgne de ce 
prince (Brussels, 1859). 

JOHN (137 1— 14 1 9) , called the Fearless (Sans Penr ), duke of 
Burgundy, son of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and Mar- 
garet of Flanders, was born at Dijon on May 28, 1371. On the 
death of his maternal grandfather in 1384 he received the title of 
count of Nevers, which he bore until his father’s death. He 
married in 1385 Margaret, daughter of Duke Albert of Bavaria, 
an alliance which consolidated his position in the Netherlands. 
In the spring of 1396 he took arms for Hungary against the Turks 
and on the 28th of September was taken prisoner by the Sultan 
Bayezid I. at the bloody battle of Nicopolis, where he earned his 
surname of “the Fearless.” He did not recover his liberty until 
1397, and then only by paying an enormous ransom. He succeeded 
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his father in 1404, and immediately found himself in conflict with 
Louis of Orleans, the young brother of Charles VI. The history of 
the following years is filled with struggles between these two 
princes and with their attempts to seize the authority in the 
name of the demented king. John endeavoured to strengthen his 
position by marrying his daughter Margaret to the dauphin 
Louis, and by betrothing his son Philip to a daughter of Charles 

VI. Like his father, he looked for support to the popular party, 
to the tradesmen, particularly the powerful gild of the butchers, 
and also to the university of Paris. In 1405 he opposed in the 
royal council a scheme of taxation proposed by the duke of 
Orleans, which was nevertheless adopted. Louis retaliated by 
refusing to sanction the duke of Burgundy’s projected expedition 
against Calais, whereupon John quitted the court in chagrin on 
the pretext of taking up his mothers heritage. He was, however, 
called back to the council to find that the duke of Orleans and 
the queen had carried off the dauphin. John succeeded in bringing 
back the dauphin to Paris, and open war seemed imminent be- 
tween the two princes. But an arrangement was effected in 
October 1405, and in 1406 John was made by royal decree 
guardian of the dauphin and the king’s children. 

The struggle, however, soon revived with increased force. On 
Nov. 20, 1407, the two princes were formally reconciled by their 
uncle, the duke of Berry, but three days later Louis was assassi- 
nated by John’s orders in the Rue Barbette, Paris. John abruptly 
left Paris. His vassals, however, showed themselves determined 
to support him in his struggle against the avengers of the duke of 
Orleans. The court decided to negotiate, and called upon the duke 
to return. John entered Paris in triumph, and instructed the Fran- 
ciscan theologian Jean Petit (d. 1411) to pronounce an apology 
for the murder. But he was soon called back to his estates by a 
rising of the people of Liege against his brother-in-law, the bishop 
of that town. The queen and the Orleans party took every ad- 
vantage of his absence and had Petit’s discourse solemnly refuted. 
John’s victory over the Li6geois at Hasbain on Sept. 23, 1408, 
enabled him to return to Paris, where he was reinstated in his 
ancient privileges. By the peace of Chartres (March 9, 1409) the 
king absolved him from the crime, and an edict of Dec. 27, 1409, 
gave John the guardianship of the dauphin. A new league was 
formed against the duke of Burgundy by Bernard, count of 
Armagnac, from whom the party opposed to the Burgundians 
took its name. The peace of Bicetre (Nov. 2, 1410) prevented the 
outbreak of hostilities; but in 1411, in consequence of ravages 
committed by the Armagnacs in the environs of Paris, the duke 
of Burgundy was called back to Paris He relied more than ever 
on the support of the popular party, which then obtained the re- 
forming Ordonnance Cabochienne (so called from Simon Caboche, 
a prominent member of the gild of the butchers). But the.blood- 
thirsty excesses of the populace brought a change. John was 
forced to withdraw to Burgundy (August 1413), and the uni- 
versity of Paris and John Gerson once more censured Petit’s 
propositions. Meanwhile John negotiated with the court and also 
with the English. His troops took no part in the battle of Agin- 
court (1415), where, however, two of his brothers, Anthony, duke 
of Brabant, and Philip, count of Nevers, fell fighting for France. 

In 1417 John made an attack on Paris, which failed through 
his loitering at Lagny; but on May 30, 1418 a traitor, one Perrinet 
Leclerc, opened the gates of Paris to the Burgundian captain, 
Villiers de l’lsle Adam. The dauphin, afterwards King Charles 

VII. , fled, and John betook himself to the king, who promised to 
forget the past. John, however, did nothing to prevent the sur- 
render of Rouen, which had been besieged by the English, and 
on which the fate of the kingdom seemed to depend; and the town 
was taken in 1419. The dauphin then decided on a reconciliation, 
and on July 11 the two princes swore peace on the bridge of 
Pouilly, near Melun. A fresh interview was proposed by the 
dauphin and took place on Sept. 10, 1419 on the bridge of 
Montereau, when the duke of Burgundy was felled with an axe 
by Tanneguy du Chastel, one of the dauphin’s companions, and 
done to death by the other members of the dauphin’s escort. His 
body was removed to the Chartreuse of Dijon and placed in a 
magnificent tomb sculptured by Juan de la Huerta; the tomb was 


afterwards transferred to the museum in the hotel de ville. 

See A. G. P. Baron de Barante, Ristoire des dues Ae Bourgogne 
(Brussels, 1835-36) ; B. Zeller, Louis de France et lean sans Peur 
(Paris, 1886) ; and E. Petit, Itiniraire de Philippe le Hardi et de Jean 
sans Peur (Paris, 1888). 

JOHN, AUGUSTUS EDWIN (1879- ), British painter, 

was born at Tenby, Wales, Jan. 4, 1879. He received his art edu- 
cation at the Slade School, London, and afterwards worked in 
Paris, later spending some time in Provence. He became a regu- 
lar exhibitor at the New English Art Glub, and in 1 901-2 was 
teacher of art at University College, Liverpool, returning to Lon- 
don in 1902. His earlier work includes “The Way Down to the 
Sea” (1906), “The Kitchen Garden,” “The Smiling Woman” 
(1910) and “The Mumpers” (1912). He was commissioned by 
Sir Hugh Lane to paint a series of decorative panels for the 
museum in Johannesburg, South Africa. For the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition at Burlington House, London, 1916, he executed a 
mural decoration illustrating “Peasant Industry ” During the 
World War he held a commission as official artist in the Canadian 
Corps, and exhibited at the Canadian War Memorial Exhibition, 
1919, a cartoon for a large decoration, “Canadians opposite Lens.” 
He was later commissioned to paint the chief characters of the 
Peace Conference. He also painted portraits of Lloyd George 
(1916), Bernard Shaw (1916), Lord Fisher (1917), Lord Sum- 
ner (1918), the Marchesa Casati (1918-9) and the Princess Bib- 
esco (1924). His etchings form an important part of his work, 
the majority being produced between 1 901-10. He is represented 
in the Tate Gallery by several pictures, including “The Smiling 
Woman,” “Peasant Industry,” “Robin” (1917-8), and “Rachael,” 
in the Print Room of the British Museum, in the Walker Art Gal- 
lery, Liverpool; in the Birmingham Art Gallery; the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge; the National Gallery, Dublin; the museums 
of Victoria and Melbourne, Australia, and in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. His early work, with its definite contour 
enclosing areas of colour, relates him to the quattrocento Italian 
painters. Distortion for personal emphasis and decorative effect 
is another marked characteristic. He was elected A.R.A. in 1921, 
R.A. in 1928. 

See A. B., Augustus John (1923) ; C. Dodgson, A Catalogue of 
Etchings by A. John 1Q01-IQ14 (1921). 

JOHN, DON (1545-78), of Austria, was the natural son of 
the emperor Charles V. by Barbara Blomberg, the daughter of 
an opulent citizen of Regensburg. He was born in Regensburg 
on Feb. 24, 1545, and at first confided under the name of Ge- 
ronimo to foster parents of humble birth, at a village near Madrid; 
but in 1554 transferred to the charge of Madalena da Ulloa, the 
wife of Don Luis de Quijada, and brought up in ignorance of his 
parentage at Quijada’s castle of Villagarcia, near Valladolid. 
Charles V. in a codicil of his will recognized Geronimo as his 
son, and recommended him to the care of his successor. In 
September 1559 Philip II of Spain publicly recognized the boy 
as a member of the royal family, and he was known at court 
at Don Juan de Austria. Although first intended for a monk, 
Don John preferred a military career. In 1568 he commanded 
a fleet of galleys against Algerian corsairs; in 1569-70 he con- 
ducted operations against the rebel Moriscos in Granada; and in 
1571 commanded the fleet which won the great victory of Lepanto 
against the Turkish fleet (Oct. 7, 1571). 

This great triumph aroused Don John’s ambition and filled his 
imagination with schemes of personal aggrandizement. He thought 
of erecting first a principality in Albania and the Morea, and 
then a kingdom in Tunis. But the conclusion by Venice of a 
separate peace with the sultan put an end to the league, and 
though Don John captured Tunis in 1573, it was again speedily 
lost. Philip II. refused to support pon John’s schemes, and even 
withheld from him the title of infante of Spain. At last, however, 
he was appointed (1576) governor-general of the Netherlands, 
in succession to Luis de Requesens, in the hope that his prestige 
and activities would prove sufficient to put down the wide-spread 
revolt against Spanish rule headed by William of Orange. Con- 
fronted by the refusal of the states general to accept him as gov- 
ernor unless he assented to the conditions of the Pacification of 
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Ghent, swore 'to maintain the rights and privileges of the prov- 
inces, and to employ only Netherianders in his service, Don John, 
after some months of fruitless negotiations, was obliged to give 
way and sign the “Perpetual Edict” complying with these terms 
(Huey, Feb. 12, 1577). On May 1 he entered Brussels, but he 
found hi/nself governor-general only in name, and the prince of 
Orange master of the situation. In July he suddenly betook him- 
self to Namur and withdrew his concessions. William of Orange 
forthwith took up his residence at Brussels, and gave his support 
to the archduke Matthias, afterwards emperor, whom the states- 
general accepted as their sovereign. Meanwhile Philip had sent 
large reinforcements to Don John under his cousin Alexander 
Farnese. Don John now attacked and defeated the patriot army 
at Gemblours (Jan. 31, 1578). Lack of funds prevented him, 
however, from following up his victory. After a summer of 
forced inactivity, he was attacked by fever and died on Oct. 
h 1578 . 

See Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, Don John of Austria 1547-1575 (1883) 
and the bibliography under Philip II. or Spain. 

JOHN, DON (1629-1679), of Austria, the younger, was 
recognized as the natural son of Philip IV., king of Spain, his 
mother, Maria Calderon, or Calderona, being an actress. Scandal 
accused her of a prodigality of favours which must have rendered 
the paternity of Don John very dubious. He was, however, 
recognized by the king, received a princely education at Ocana, 
and was amply endowed with commanderies in the military orders 
and other forms of income. Don John was sent in 1647 to Naples 
to support the viceroy against the popular rising led by Masaniello. 
He was then made viceroy of Sicily but in 1651 recalled to com- 
plete the pacification of Catalonia, presiding over the final siege 
of Barcelona and the convention which terminated the revolt in 
October 1652. On both occasions he had played the peacemaker, 
and this sympathetic part, combined with his own pleasant man- 
ners and handsome person with bright eyes and abundant raven- 
black hair — a complete contrast to the fair complexions of the 
Habsburgs — made him a popular favourite. In 1656 he was sent 
to command in Flanders, in combination with the prince of 
Conde, then in revolt against his own sovereign. At Valenciennes 
in 1656, Don John displayed brilliant personal courage at the head 
of a cavalry charge, but was completely defeated at the Dunes 
in 1658 by Turenne. During 1661 and 1662 he commanded against 
the Portuguese in Estremadura, with some success until in 1663 
the Portuguese were reinforced by English troops, and put under 
the command of the Huguenot Schomberg. By him Don John 
was completely beaten at Estrcmos. The unsuccessful campaign 
was partly due to Don John’s own indolence; but it was chiefly 
the jealousy of his father’s wife, Queen Mariana, that caused him 
to be removed from command and sent to his commandcry at 
Consuegra. After the death of Philip IV. in 1665 Don John be- 
came the recognized leader of the opposition to the government 
of Philip’s widow, the queen regent, against whom he headed 
a rising of Aragon and Catalonia, which led to the expulsion of 
her favourite, Nithard (1669). Don John was, however, forced 
to content himself with the viceroyalty of Aragon. In 1677, the 
queen mother having aroused universal opposition, Don John 
was able to drive her from court, and establish himself as prime 
minister. Great hopes were entertained of his administration, but 
it proved disappointing and was of short duration. He died on 
Sept. 17, 1679. 

JOHN, GRIFFlin (1831-1 912), Welsh missionary, was 
born at Swansea on Dec. 14, 1831, and was brought up a Congre- 
gationalist. His work in China as a missionary covered a period 
of ss years. In 1861 he went from Shanghai through the pro- 
vinces of central China, which he was the first Christian mission- 
ary to penetrate, and he claimed that with his colleagues he had 
established over 100 stations of the London Missionary Society 
in Hu-peh and Hu-nan. He acquired an intimate knowledge of 
the Chinese language and literature, and translated the New 
Testament and a great part of the Old into more than one Chinese 
dialect. In the Yangtsze valley he founded a theological college 
for native preachers which bears his name. He died at Hampstead, 
London, on July 25, 1912. 
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JOHN, SIR WILLIAM GOSCOMBE (i860- ), Brit- 

ish sculptor, was born at Cardiff on Feb. 21, i860, and studied at 
Cardiff and in London. After gaining the Royal Academy gold 
medal and travelling studentship, he spent a year in Paris (1890- 
91), and in 1892 gained honourable mention at the Paris Salon. 
He was elected A R.A. in 1898 and R.A. in 1909. In 1900 the 
gold medal was awarded him at the Paris International Exhibition, 
and he was made corresponding member of the Institut de France. 
He was knighted at the investiture of the prince of Wales at 
Carnarvon castle in 1911. He is an expert technician. Among his 
best work are his portrait busts, especially of children, and medals. 
His principal works include “King Edward VII.,” at Cape Town; 
“W. E. H. Lecky,” at Trinity college, Dublin; “Thomas Sutton, 
founder of Charterhouse,” at Charterhouse, Godaiming; “The 
Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George,” at Carnarvon; “The Duke of 
Devonshire,” at Eastbourne; “The Marquis of Salisbury,” in West- 
minster Abbey; equestrian statues of King Edward VII., at Liver- 
pool; Viscount Wolseley, Horse Guards Parade, London; and 
Gen. Sir Stanley Maude, at Baghdad; and also many memorials, 
among which those of the Coldstream Guards and War Corre- 
spondents in St. Paul's cathedral may be mentioned. The Tate 
Gallery contains “The Boy at Play”; the Glasgow art gallery, 
“The Elf”; the Cardiff art gallery “Morpheus” and “St. John the 
Baptist.” 

JOHN, GOSPEL OF ST., the fourth and latest of the 
Gospels, in the Bible, and, next to that of St. Mark, the shortest. 
This article will first describe its general structure and more 
obvious contents, compare it with Lhe Synoptic Gospels, and draw 
out its leading characteristics and final object; it will then apply 
the tests thus gained to tlpe narratives special to this Gospel, and 
point out the books special difficulties and limits, and its abiding 
appeal and greatness; and finally, consider the questions of its 
origin and authorship. 

Analysis of Contents. — The book’s chief break is at xiii. 1, 
the solemn introduction to the feet-washing; all up to here reports 
Jesus’ signs and apologetic or polemical discourses to the outer 
world; hence onwards it pictures the manifestation of His glory 
to the inner circle of His disciples. These two parts contain three 
sections each. 

1. (i.) Introduces the whole work (i. i-ii. n). (a) The pro- 
logue (i. i-jS). The Logos existed before creation and time; was 
with the very God and was God; and all things were made through 
Him. For in this Logos is Life, and this Life is a Light which, 
though shining in darkness, cannot be suppressed by it. This true 
Light became flesh and tabernacled amongst us; and we beheld 
His glory, as of an Only-Begotten from the Father, full of grace 
and truth. John the Baptist testified concerning Him, the Logos- 
Light and Logos-Life incarnate; but this Logos alone, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, hath declared the very God. (b) The 
four days’ work (i. 19-51). On the first three days John declares 
that he is not the Christ, proclaims Jesus to be the Christ, and 
sends his own disciples away to Jesus. On the fourth day, Jesus 
Himself calls Philip and Nathanael. ( c ) The seventh day’s first 
manifestation of the Incarnate Light’s glory (ii. 1-11); Jesus at 
Cana turns water into wine. 

(ii.) Records the manifestations of the Light’s and Life’s glory 
and power to friend and foe (ii. 22-vi. 71). ( d ) Solemn inaugu- 
ration of the Messianic ministry (ii. 12-iii. 21): cleansing of the 
Temple and prophecy of His resurrection; discourse to Nico- 
demus on baptismal regeneration, (e) Three scenes in Judea, 
Samaria, Galilee respectively (iii. 32-iv. 54) : the Baptist’s second 
testimony; Jesus’ discourse with the woman at the well concern- 
ing the spiritual, universal character of the new religion; and cure 
of the ruler’s son, the reward of faith in the simple word of Jesus. 
(/) Manifestation of Jesus as the vivifying Life-Logos and its 
contradiction in Judea, v.; the paralytic’s cure, (g) Manifestation 
of Jesus as the heaven-descended living Bread and its contradic- 
tion in Galilee, vi.: multiplication of the loaves; walking on the 
waters; and His discourse on the Holy Eucharist. 

(iii.) Acute conflict between the New Light and the old dark- 
ness (vii.-xii.). (h) Self-manifestation of the Logos-Light in the 
Temple (vii i-x. 39). Journey to the feast of tabernacles; invita- 
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tion to the soul athirst to come to Him (the fountain of Life) and 
drink, and proclamation of Himself as the Light of the world; 
cure of the man born blind; allegory of the good shepherd. The 
allegory continued at the feast of the dedication. They strive to 
stone or to take Him. ( i ) The Logos-Life brings Lazarus to life; 
effects of the act (x. 40~xii. 50). Jesus withdraws beyond Jordan, 
and then comes to Bethany, His friend Lazarus being buried three 
days; proclaims Himself the Resurrection and the Life; and calls 
Lazarus back to life Some who saw it report the act to the 
Pharisees; the Sanhedrim meets, Caiaphas declares that one man 
must die for the people, and henceforward they ceaselessly plan 
His death. Jesus withdraws to the Judean desert, but soon 
returns, six days before Passover, to Bethany; Mary anoints Him, 
a crowd comes to see Him and Lazarus, and the hierarchs then 
plan the killing of Lazarus also. Next morning He rides into 
Jerusalem on an ass’s colt. Certain Greeks desire to see Him: He 
declares the hour of His glorification to have come: “Now My 
soul is troubled. . . . Father, save Me from this hour. But for 
this have I come unto this hour: Father, glorify Thy Name.” A 
voice answers, “I have glorified it and will glorify it again”: some 
think that an angel spoke; but Jesus explains that this voice was 
not for His sake but for theirs When lifted up from the earth, 
He will draw all men to Himself ; they are to believe in Him, the 
Light. The writer’s concluding retlection: the small success of 
Jesus’ activity among the Jews. Once again He cries: “I am come 
a Light into the world, that whoso believeth in Me should not 
abide in darkness.” 

2. The Logos-Christ’s manifestation of His life and love to His 
disciples, during the last supper, the passion, the risen life 
(xiii.-xx.). 

(iv.) The Last Supper (xiii -xvii.). (;) Solemn washing of the 
disciples’ feet; the beloved disciple; designates the traitor; Judas 
goes forth, it is night (xiii. 1-30). (k) Last discourses, first series 
(xiii. 31-xiv. 31): the new commandment, the other helper; 
“Arise, let us go hence.” Second series (xv. i-xvi. 33) : allegory 
of the true vine; “Greater love than this hath no man, that he lay 
down his life for his friend”; the world’s hatred; the spirit of 
truth shall lead them into all truth; “I came forth from the 
Father and am come into the world, again I leave the world and 
go to the Father”; “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” (/) The high-priestly prayer (xvii ). “Father, glorify Thy 
Son . . . with the glory which I had with Thee before the world 
was . . . that to as many as Thou hast given Him, He should give 
eternal life.” “I pray for them, I pray not for the world. I pray 
also for them that shall believe in Me through their word, that 
they may be all one, as Thou Father art in Me, and I in Thee.” 

(v.) The Passion (xviii.-xix ). (m) In the garden: the Roman 
soldiers come to apprehend Him, fall back upon the ground at 
His declaration “I am He.” Peter and Malchus. (n) Before 
Annas at night and Caiaphas at dawn; Peter’s denials (xviii. 
12-27). ( 0 ) Before Pilate (xviii. 28-40). Jesus declares, “My 
kingdom is not of this world. I have come into the world that I 
may bear witness to the truth: everyone that is of the truth, 
heareth My voice”; Pilate asks sceptically “What is truth?” and 
the crowd prefers Barabbas. ( p ) The true king presented to the 
people as a mock-king; His rejection by the Jews and abandon- 
ment to them (xix. 1-16). ( q ) Jesus carries His cross to Gol- 
gotha, and is crucified there between two others; the cross’s title 
and Pilate’s refusal to alter it (xix. 17-22). (r) The soldiers cast 
lots upon His garments and seamless tunic; His mother with two 
faithful women and the beloved disciple at the cross’s foot; His 
commendation of His mother and the disciple to each other; His 
last two sayings in deliberate accomplishment of scripture “I 
thirst,” “It is accomplished.” He gives up the spirit; His bones 
remain unbroken; and from His spear-lanced side blood and water 
issue (xix. 23-37). (s) The two nobles, Joseph of Arimathaea 
and Nicodemus, bind the dead body in a winding sheet with one 
hundred pounds of precious spices, and place it in a new 
monument in a near garden, since the sabbath is at hand* 

(vi.) The risen Jesus, Lord and God (xx.). (*) At early dawn 
on the first day of the week, Mary Magdalen, finding the stone 
rolled away from the monument, runs to tell Peter and the 


beloved disciple that the Lord’s body has been removed. Peter 
and the other disciple run to the grave; the latter, ^arriving first, 
enters only after Peter has gone in and noted the empty grave- 
clothes — enters and believes. After their departure, Mary sees 
two angels where His body had lain and turning away beholds 
Jesus standing, yet recognizes Him only when He addresses her. 
He bids her “Do not touch Me, for I have not yet ascended,” but 
to tell His brethren “I ascend to My Father and to your Father, to 
My God and to your God.” And she does so. (u) Second appari- 
tion (xx. 19-23). Later on the same day, the doors being shut, 
Jesus appears amongst His disciples, shows them His (pierced) 
hands and side, and solemnly commissions and endows them for 
the apostolate by the words, “As the Father hath sent Me, so I 
send you,” and by breathing upon them saying “Receive the Holy 
Spirit: whose sins ye remit, they are remitted to them; whose 
sins ye retain, they are retained.” (^) Third apparition and cul- 
minating saying; conclusion of entire book (xx. 24-31). Thomas, 
who had been absent, doubts the resurrection; Jesus comes and 
submits to the doubter’s tests. Thomas exclaims, “My Lord and 
my God”; but Jesus declares “Blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed.” “Now Jesus,” concludes the writer, “did 
many other signs, . . . but these are written, that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye may 
have life in His name.” 

This analysis is rough, since the sections, indeed the two parts 
themselves, are interrelated by delicate complex references; also 
it omits the account of the adulteress (vii. 53-viii. 11) — a valu- 
able report of an occurrence which probably belonged to some 
primitive document otherwise incorporated by the Synoptists — 
because it is un-Johannine in vocabulary, style and character, 
intercepts the Gospel’s thread wherever placed, and is absent 
from its best mss. It also omits xxi. This chapter's first two 
stages contain an important early historical document of Synoptic 
type: Jesus’ apparition to seven disciples by the Lake of Galilee 
and the miraculous draught of fishes; and Peter’s threefold con- 
fession and Jesus’ threefold commission to him. And its third 
stage, Jesus’ prophecies to Peter and to the beloved disciple con- 
cerning their future, and the declaration “This is the disciple who 
testifies to these things and who has written them, and we know 
that his testimony is true,” is doubtless written by the redactor 
of the previous two stages. This writer imitates, but is different 
from, the great author of the first twenty chapters. 

Comparison With the Synoptists. — The following are the 
most obvious differences between the original book and the 
Synoptists. John has a metaphysical prologue; Matthew and Luke 
have historical prologues; and Mark is without any prologue. 
The earthly scene is here Judea, indeed Jerusalem, with but five 
breaks (vi. i-vii. 10 is the only long one); whilst over two-thirds 
of each Synoptist deal with Galilee or Samaria. The ministry here 
lasts about three and a half years (it begins some months before 
the first Passover, ii. 13; the feast of v. 1 is probably a second; 
the third occurs vi. 4; and on the fourth, xi. 55, He dies) ; whilst 
the Synoptists have but the one Passover of His death, after 
barely a year of ministry. Here Jesus’ teaching contains no 
parables and but three allegories, the Synoptists present it as 
parabolic through and through. Here not one exorcism occurs; 
in the Synoptists the exorcisms are as prominent as the cures and 
the preaching. John has, besides the passion, seven accounts in 
common with the Synoptists: the BaptisUand Jesus (i. 19-34); 
cleansing of the Temple (ii. 13-16); cure of the centurion’s 
(ruler’s) servant (son) (iv. 46-54) ; multiplication of the loaves 
(vi. 1— 13) ; walking upon the water (vi. 16-21); anointing at 
Bethany (xii. 1-8); entry into Jerusalem (xii. 12-16); all 
unique occurrences. In the first, John describes how the Baptist, 
on Jesus’ approach, cries “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world”; and how he says “I saw the spirit 
descending upon Him, and I bore witness that this is the Son of 
God.” But the Synoptists, especially Mark, give the slow steps 
in even the apostles’ realization of Jesus’ Messianic character; 
only at Caesarea Philippi, Simon alone, for the first time, clearly 
discerns it, Jesus declaring that His Father has revealed it to 
Him, and yet Simon is still scandalized at the thought of a suffer- 
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ing Messiah (*Mark viii. 28-34). Only some two weeks before the 
end is He prylaimed Messiah at Jericho (x. 46-48) ; then in Jeru- 
salem, five days before dying for this upon the cross (xi. 1-10, 
xv. 37). As to the Baptist, in all three Synoptists, he baptizes 
Jesus, and, in Mark i. 10, n, it is Jesus who sees the Spirit de- 
scending upon Himself on His emerging from beneath the water, 
and it is to Himself that Gods voice is addressed; in John, Jesus’ 
baptism is ignored, only the Spirit remains hovering above him, 
as a sign for the Baptist’s instruction. And in Matt. xi. 2-6, the 
Baptist, several months after the Jordan scene, sends from his 
prison to ascertain if Jesus is indeed the Messiah; in John, the 
Baptist remains at large so as again (iii. 22-36) to proclaim Jesus’ 
heavenly provenance. The cleansing of the Temple occurs in the 
Synoptists four days before His death, and instantly determines 
the hierarchs to seek His destruction (Mark xi. 15-18); John 
puts it three years back, as an appropriate frontispiece to His 
complete claims and work. 

The passion-narratives reveal the following main differences. 
John omits, at the last supper, its central point, the great historic 
act of the Holy Eucharist, carefully given by the Synoptists and 
St. Paul, having provided a highly doctrinal equivalent in the 
discourse on the living Bread, here spoken by Jesus in Capernaum 
over a year before the passion (vi. 4), the day after the multi- 
plication of the loaves. This transference is doubtless connected 
with the change in the lelations between the time of the Passover 
meal and that of His death: in the Synoptists, the Thursday eve- 
ning’s supper is a true Passover meal, the lamb had been slain 
that afternoon and Jesus dies some twenty-four hours later; in 
John, the supper is not a Passover meal, the Passover is cele- 
brated on Friday, and Jesus, proclaimed here from the first, the 
Lamb of God, dies whilst the paschal lambs, His prototypes, are 
being slain. The scene in the garden is without the agony of 
Gethscmane; a faint echo of this historic anguish appears in the 
scene with the Greeks four days earlier, and even that peaceful 
appeal to, and answer of, the Father occurs only for His followers’ 
sakes. In the garden Jesus here Himself goes forth to meet His 
captors, and these fall back upon the ground, on His revealing 
Himself as Jesus of Nazareth. The long scenes with Pilate cul- 
minate in the great sayings concerning His kingdom not being of 
this world and the object of this His coming being to bear witness 
to the truth, thus explaining how, though affirming kingship (Mark 
xv. 2), He could be innocent. In John He does not declare Him- 
self Messiah before the Jewish Sanhedrim (Mark xiv. 61) but 
declares Himself supermundane regal witness to the truth before 
the Roman governor. The scene on Calvary differs as follows: 
In the Synoptists the soldiers divide His garments among them, 
casting lots (Mark xv. 24) ; in John they make four parts of them 
and cast lots concerning His seamless tunic, thus fulfilling the 
text, “They divided My garments among them and upon My 
vesture they cast lots”: the parallelism of Hebrew poetry, which 
twice describes one fact, being taken as witnessing to two, and 
the tunic doubtless symbolizing the unity of the Church, as in 
Philo the high priest’s seamless robe symbolizes the indivisible 
unity of the universe, expressive of the Logos ( De ebrictate, xxi.). 
In the Synoptists, of His followers only women — the careful, 
seemingly exhaustive lists do not include His mother — remain, 
looking on “from afar” (Mark xv. 40); in John, His mother 
stands with the two other Marys and the beloved disciple beneath 
the cross, and “from tknt hour the disciple took her unto his own 
(house),” while in the older literature His mother does not appear 
in Jerusalem till just before Pentecost, and with “His brethren” 
(Acts i. 14). And John alone tells how the bones of the dead body 
remained unbroken, fulfilling the ordinance as to the paschal 
lamb (Exod. xii. 46), and how blood and water flowed from His 
spear-pierced side: thus the Lamb “taketh away the sins of the 
world” by shedding His blood which “cleanseth us from every 
sin”; and “He cometh by water and blood,” historically at His 
baptism and crucifixion, and mystically to each faithful soul in 
baptism and the eucharist. The story of the risen Christ (xx.) 
shows dependence on and contrast to the Synoptic accounts. Its 
two halves have each a negative and a positive scene. The empty 
grave (1-10) and the apparition to the Magdalen (it-i8 ) 
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together correspond to the message brought by the women (Matt, 
xxviii. 1-10); and the apparition to the ten joyously believing 
apostles (19-23) and then to the sadly doubting Thomas (24-29) 
together correspond to Luke xxiv. 36-43, where the eleven 
apostles jointly receive one visit from the risen One, and both 
doubt and believe, mourn and rejoice. 

The Johannine discourses reveal differences from the Synoptists 
so profound as to be admitted by all. Here Jesus, the Baptist and 
the writer speak so much alike that it is sometimes impossible to 
say where each speaker begins and ends: e g. f in iii 27-30, 31-36 
The speeches dwell upon Jesus’ person and work, as we shall find, 
with a didactic directness, philosophical terminology and denun- 
ciatory exclusiveness unmatched in the Synoptist sayings. “This 
is eternal life, that they may know Thee the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent” (xvii. 3), is part of the high- 
priestly prayer; yet Pere Calmes, with the papal censor’s appro- 
bation, says, “It seems to us impossible not to admit that we have 
here dogmatic developments explicable rather by the evangelist’s 
habits of mind than by the actual words of Jesus.” “I have told 
you of earthly things and you believe not; how shall ye believe 
if I tell you of heavenly things?” (iii. 12), and “Ye are from 
beneath, I am from above” (viii. 23), give us a Plato- (Philo-) 
like upper, “true” world, and a lower, delusive world. “Ye shall 
die in your sins” (viii 21); “ye are from your father the devil” 
(viii. 44); “I am the door of the sheep, all they that came before 
Me are thieves and robbers,” (x. 7, 8); “they have no excuse for 
their sin” (xv 22) — contrast strongly with the yearning over 
Jerusalem: “The blood of Abel the just” and “the blood of 
Zacharias son of Barachias” (Matt, xxiii. 35-37); and “Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34). 
And whilst the Synoptist speeches and actions stand in loose and 
natural relation to each other, the Johannine deeds so closely 
illustrate the sayings that each set everywhere supplements the 
other: the history itself here tends to become one long allegory. 
So with the woman at the well and “the living water”; the 
multiplication of the loaves and “the living Bread”; “I am the 
Light of the world” and the blind man’s cure; “I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life” and the raising of Lazarus; indeed even with 
the Temple-cleansing and the prophecy as to His resurrection; 
Nicodemus’s night visit and “men loved the darkness rather than 
the light”; the cure of the inoperative paralytic and “My Father 
and I work hitherto”; the walking, phantom-like, upon the waters 
(John vi. 15-21; Mark vi. 49); and the declaration concerning 
the eucharist, “the spirit it is that quickeneth” (John vi. 63). 
Only some sixteen Synoptic sayings reappear here; but we are 
given some great new sayings full of the Synoptic spirit. 

Characteristics and Object.-— The book’s character results 
from the continuous operation of four great tendencies. There 
is everywhere a readiness to handle traditional, largely historical, 
materials with a sovereign freedom, controlled and limited by 
doctrinal convictions and devotional experiences alone. There 
is everywhere the mystic’s deep love for double, even treble mean- 
ings: eg., the “again” in iii. 2, means, literally, “from the begin- 
ning,” to be physically bom again; morally, to become as a little 
child; mystically, “from heaven, God,” to be spiritually renewed. 
“Judgment” (xpto-is) in the popular sense, condemnation, a 
future act; in the mystical sense, discrimination, a present fact. 
There is everywhere the influence of certain central ideas, partly 
identical with, but largely developments of, those less reflectively 
operative in the Synoptists. Thus six great terms are charac- 
teristic of, or even special to, this Gospel. “The Only-Begotten” 
is most nearly reached by St. Paul’s term “His own Son.” The 
“Word,” or “Logos,” is a term derived from Heracleitus of 
Ephesus and the Stoics, through the Alexandrian Jew Philo, but 
conceived here throughout as definitely personal. “The Light of 
the World” the Jesus-Logos here proclaims Himself to be; in 
the Synoptists He only declares His disciples to be such. “The 
Paraclete,” as in Philo, is a “helper,” “intercessor”; but in Philo 
he is the intelligible universe, whilst here He is a self-conscious 
Spirit. “Truth,” “the truth,” “to know,” have here a prominence 
and significance far beyond their Synoptic or even their Pauline 
use And above all stand the uses of “Life,” “Eternal Life.” 
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The living ever-working Father (vi. 57; v. 17) has a Logos in 
whom is Life (i. 4), an ever-working Son (v. 17), who declares 
Himself “the living Bread,” “ the Resurrection and the Life,” 
“the Way, the Truth and the Life” (vi. 51; xi. 25; xiv. 16): so 
that Father and Son quicken whom they will (v. 21) ; the Father’s 
commandment is life everlasting, and Jesus’ words are spirit and 
life (xii. 50; vi. 63, 68). The term, already Synoptic, takes over 
here most of the connotations of the “Kingdom of God,” the 
standing Synoptic expression, which appears here only in iii. 3-5; 
xviii. 36. Note that the term “the Logos” is peculiar to the 
Apocalypse (xix. 13), and the prologue here, but that, as Light 
and Life, the Logos-conception is present throughout the book. 
And thus there is everywhere a striving to contemplate history 
sub specie aeternitatis and to englobe the successiveness of man 
in the simultaneity of God. 

Narratives Peculiar to John. — Of his seven great symbolical, 
doctrinally interpreted “signs,” John shares three, the cure of 
the ruler’s son, the multiplication of the loaves, the walking on 
the waters, with the Synoptists: yet here the first is transformed 
almost beyond recognition; and the two others only typify and 
prepare the eucharistic discourse. Of the four purely Johannine 
signs, two — the cures of the paralytic (v. 1-16), and of the man 
born blind (ix. 1-34) — arc, admittedly, profoundly symbolical. 
In the first case, the man’s physical and spiritual lethargy are 
closely interconnected and strongly contrasted with the ever- 
active God and His Logos. In the second case there is also the 
closest parallel between physical blindness cured, and spiritual 
darkness dispelled, by the Logos-Light as described in the accom- 
panying discourse. Both narratives are doubtless based upon 
actual occurrences — the cures narrated in Mark ii., iii., viii , x., and 
scenes witnessed by the writer in later times — yet here they do 
but picture our Lord’s spiritual work in the human soul achieved 
throughout Christian history. We cannot well claim more than 
these three kinds of reality for the first and the last signs, the 
miracle at Cana and the resurrection of Lazarus. 

For the marriage-feast sign yields throughout an allegorical 
meaning. Water stands in this Gospel for what is still but symbol; 
thus the water-pots serve here the external Jewish ablutions — old 
bottles which the “new wine” of the Gospel is to burst (Mark 
ii. 22). Wine is the blood of the new covenant, and He will 
drink the fruit of the vine new in the Kingdom of God (Mark 
xiv. 23-25); the vineyard where He Himself is the true Vine 
(Mark xii. x; John xv. 1). And “the kingdom of heaven is like 
to a marriage-feast” (Matt. xxii. 2); Jesus is the Bridegroom 
(Mark ii. 19); “the marriage of the Lamb has come” (Rev. 
xix. 7). “They have no wine”: the hopelessness of the old con- 
ditions is announced here by the true Israel, the Messiahs spirit- 
ual mother, the same “woman” who in Rev. xii. 2, 5 “brought 
forth a man-child who was to rule all nations ” Cardinal Newman 
admitted that the latter woman “represents the church, this is 
the real or direct sense”; yet as her man-child is certainly the 
Messiah, this church must be the faithful Jewish church. Thus 
also the “woman” at the wedding and beneath the cross stands 
primarily for the faithful Old Testament community, correspond- 
ing to the beloved disciple, the typical New Testament follower 
of her Son, the Messiah: in each case the devotional accommo- 
dation to His earthly mother is equally ancient and legitimate. 
He answers her “My hour is not yet come,” ie., in the symbolic 
story, the moment for working the miracle; in the symbolized 
reality, the hour of His death, condition for the spirit’s advent; 
and “what is there between Me and thee?” i.e., “My motives 
spring no more from the old religion,” words devoid of difficulty, 
if spoken thus by the Eternal Logos to the passing Jewish church. 
The transformation is soon afterwards accomplished, but in sym- 
bol only; the “hour” of the full sense is still over three years off. 
Already Philo says “the Logos is the master of the spiritual 
drinking-feast,” and “let Melchisedeck” — the Logos — “in lieu of 
water offer wine to souls and inebriate them” ( De somn. ii. 37; 
Legg. all. iii. 26). But in John this symbolism figures a great 
historic fact, the joyous freshness of Jesus’ ministerial beginnings, 
as indicated in the sayings of the Bridegroom and of the new 
wine, a freshness typical of Jesus’ ceaseless renovation of souls. 


The raising of Lazarus, in appearance a massive, definitely 
localized historical fact, requires a similar interpretation, unless 
we would, in favour of the direct historicity of a story peculiar 
to a profoundly allegorical treatise, ruin the historical trust- 
worthiness of the largely historical Synoptists in precisely their 
most complete and verisimilar part. For especially in Mark, the 
passing through Jericho, the entry into Jerusalem, the Temple- 
cleansing and its immediate effect upon the hierarchs, their next 
day’s interrogatory, “By what authority doest thou these things?” 
i.e., the cleansing (x. 46-xi. 33), are all closely interdependent and 
lead at once to His discussions with His Jerusalem opponents 
(xii., xiii.), and to the anointing, last supper, and passion (xiv., 
xv.). John’s last and greatest symbolic sign replaces those historic 
motives, since here it is the raising of Lazarus which determines 
the hierarchs to kill Jesus (xi. 46-52), and occasions the crowds 
which accompany and meet him on His entry (xii. 9-19). The 
intrinsic improbabilities of the narrative, if taken as direct history 
are also great: Jesus’ deliberate delay of two days to secure His 
friend’s dying, and His rejoicing at the death, since thus He can 
revivify His friend and bring His disciples to believe in Himself 
as the Life; His deliberate weeping over the death which He has 
thus let happen, yet His anger at the similar tears of Lazarus’s 
other friends; and His praying, as He tells the Father in the 
prayer itself, simply to edify the bystanders: all point to a 
doctrinal allegory. Indeed the climax of the whole account is 
already reached in Jesus’ great saying: “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life; he that believeth in Me . . . shall not die for ever,” 
and in Martha’s answer: “I believe that Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, who hast come into the world” (xi. 26, 27); the 
sign which follows is but the pictorial representation of this 
abiding truth. The materials for the allegory will have been 
certain Old Testament narratives, but especially the Synoptic 
accounts of Jesus’ raisings of Jairus’s daughter and of the 
widow’s son (Mark v ; Luke vii.). Mary and Martha are 
admittedly identical with the sisters in Luke x. 38-42 ; and already 
some Greek fathers connect the Lazarus of this allegory with the 
Lazarus of the parable (Luke xvi. 19-31). In the parable Lazarus 
returns not to earth, since Abraham foresees that the rich man’s 
brethren would disbelieve even if one rose from the dead; in the 
corresponding allegory, Lazarus does actually return to life, and 
the Jews believe so little as to determine upon killing the very 
Life Himself. 

Special Difficulties and Greatness. — The difficulties, limi- 
tations and temporary means special to the book are closely con- 
nected with its ready appeal and abiding power; let us take both 
sets of things together, in three couples of inter-related price 
and gift 

The book’s method and form are pervadingly allegorical; its 
instinct and aim are profoundly mystical. Now from Philo to 
Origen we have a long Hellenistic, Jewish and Christian applica- 
tion of that all-embracing allegorism, where one thing stands 
for another and where no factual details resist resolution into a 
symbol of religious ideas and forces. Thus Philo had, in his life 
of Moses, allegorized the Pentateuchal narratives so as to repre- 
sent him as mediator, saviour, intercessor of his people, the one 
great organ of revelation, and the soul’s guide from the false 
lower world into the upper true one. The Fourth Gospel is the 
noblest instance of this kind of literature, of which the truth 
depends not on the factual accuracy of tfie symbolizing appear- 
ances but on the truth of the ideas and experiences thus symbol- 
ized. And Origen is still full of spontaneous sympathy with its 
pervading allegorism. But this method has lost its attraction; 
the Synoptists, with their rarer and slighter pragmatic rearrange- 
ments and their greater closeness to our Lord’s actual words, 
deeds, experiences, environment, ndw come home to us as indefi- 
nitely richer in content and stimulative appeal. Yet mysticism 
persists, as the intuitive and emotional apprehension of the most 
specifically religious of all truths, viz., the already full, operative 
existence of eternal beauty, truth and goodness, of infinite Person- 
ality and Spirit independently of our action, and not, as in ethics, 
the simple possibility and obligation for ourselves to produce 
such-like things. And of this elemental mode of apprehension 
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and root-trutl!, the Johannine Gospel is the greatest literary docu- 
ment and in^ntive extant: its ultimate aim and deepest content 
retain all their potency. 

The book contains an intellectualist, static, determinist, abstrac- 
tive trend. In Luke x. 25-28, eternal life depends upon loving God 
and man'; here it consists in knowing the one true God and Christ 
whom He has sent. In the Synoptists, Jesus grows in favour 
with God and man, passes through true human experiences and 
trials, prays alone on the mountain-side, and dies with a cry of 
desolation; here the Logos’ watchword is “I am,” He has deliber- 
ately to stir up emotion in Himself, never prays for Himself, and 
in the garden and on the cross shows but power and self-posses- 
sion. Here we find “ye cannot hear, cannot believe, because ye are 
not from God, not of My sheep” (viii. 47, x. 26); “the world 
cannot receive the spirit of truth” (xiv. 17). Yet the ethical 
current appears here also strongly: “he who doeth the truth, 
cometh to the light” (iii. 21), “if you love Me, keep My com- 
mandments” (xiv. 15). Libertarianism is here: “the light came, 
but men loved the darkness better than the light,” “ye will not 
come to Me” (iii. 19, v. 40); hence the appeal “abide in Me” — 
the branch can cease to be in Him the Vine (xv. 4, 2). Indeed even 
those first currents stand here for the deepest religious truths, 
the prevenience of God and man’s affinity to Him. “Not we loved 
God (first), but He (first) loved us”; “let us love Him, because 
He first loved us” (1 John iv. 10, 19) : “no man can come to Me, 
unless the Father draw him” (vi. 44), a drawing which effects 
a hunger and thirst for Christ and God (iv. 14, vi. 35). Thus 
man’s spirit can respond actively to the historic Jesus, because 
already touched and made hungry by the all-actual Spirit-God 
who made that soul akin unto Himself. 

The book has an outer protective shell of acutely polemical 
and exclusive moods and insistences, whilst certain splendid 
Synoptic breadths and reconciliations are nowhere reached; but 
this is primarily because it is fighting, more consciously than 
they, for that inalienable ideal of all deepest religion, unity, even 
external and corporate, amongst all believers. The “Pneumatic” 
Gospel comes thus specially to emphasize certain central historical 
facts; and, the most explicitly institutional and sacramental of 
the four, to proclaim the most universalistic and developmental 
of all Biblical sayings. Here indeed Jesus will not pray for the 
world (xvii. 9) : “ye shall die in your sins,” He insists to His 
opponents (viii. 44, 24) ; it is the Jews generally who appear 
throughout as such; nowhere is there a word as to forgiving our 
enemies; and the commandment of love is designated by Jesus as 
His, as new, and as binding the disciples to “love one another” 
within the community to which He gives His “example” (xv. 12. 
xiii. 34, 15). In the Synoptists, the disciples’ intolerance is 
rebuked (Mark ix. 38-41); Jesus’ opposition is everywhere 
restricted to the Pharisees and the worldly Sadducees; He ever 
longs for the conversion of Jerusalem; the great double command- 
ment of love is proclaimed as already formulated in the Mosaic 
law (Mark xii. 28-34) i the neighbour to be thus loved and served 
is simply any and every suffering fellow-man; and the pattern for 
such perfect love is found in a schismatical Samaritan (Luke x. 
25— 37) . Yet the deepest strain here is more serenely universalist 
even than St. Paul, for here Jesus says. “God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should . . . have everlasting life” (iii. 16). True, the great 
prologue passage (i. c) probably reads “He was the true Light 
coming into the world, that enlighteneth every man,” so that the 
writer would everywhere concentrate his mind upon the grace 
attendant upon explicit knowledge of the incarnate, historic 
Christ. Yet Christian orthodoxy, which itself has, all but uni- 
formly, understood this passage of the spiritual radiation through- 
out the world of the Word before His incarnation, has been aided 
towards such breadth as to the past by the Johannine outlook 
into the future. For, in contrast to the earliest Synoptic tradition, 
where the full Christian truth and its first form remain undis- 
tinguished, and where its earthly future appears restricted to that 
generation, in John the Eternal Life conception largely absorbs 
the attention away from all successiveness; Jesus’ earthly life 
does not limit the religion’s assimilation of further truth and 
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experience: “I have many things to tell you, but you cannot bear 
them now,” “the Father will give you another Helper, the spirit 
of truth, who will abide with you for ever” (xvi. 12, xiv. 15). 
This universalism is not simply spiritual; the external element, 
presupposed in the Synoptists as that of the Jewish church within 
which Jesus’ earthly life was spent, is here that of the now 
separate Christian community: He has other sheep not of this 
fold — them also He must bring, there will be one fold, one shep- 
herd; and His seamless tunic, and Peter’s net which, holding 
every kind of fish> is not rent, are symbols of this visible unity. 
Ministerial gradations exist in this church; Jesus begins the feet- 
washing with Peter, who alone speaks and is spoken to; the 
beloved disciple outruns Peter to Jesus’ monument, yet waits to 
go in till Peter has done so first; and in the appendix the treble 
pastoral commission is to Peter alone: a Petrine pre-eminence 
which but echoes the Synoptists. And sacramentalism informs 
the great discourses concerning rebirth by water and the spirit, 
and feeding on the Living Bread, Jesus’ flesh and blood, and the 
narrative of the issue of blood and water from the dead Jesus’ 
side. Indeed so severe a stress is laid upon the explicitly Christian 
life and its specific means, that orthodoxy itself interprets the 
rebirth by water and spirit, and the eating the flesh and drinking 
the blood to which entrance into the Kingdom and possession of 
interior life are here exclusively attached, as often represented 
by a simple sincere desire and will for spiritual purification and 
a keen hunger and thirst for God’s aid, together with such cultural 
acts as such souls can know or find, even without any knowledge 
of the Christian rites. Thus there is many “a pedagogue to 
Christ,” and the Christian visible means and expressions are the 
culmination and measure of what, in various degrees and forms, 
accompanies every sincerely striving soul throughout all human 
history. 

Origin and Authorship.— The question as to the book’s 
origin has lost its poignancy through the ever-increasing recogni- 
tion of its intrinsic character. Thus the defenders of the apostolic 
authorship, the Unitarian James Drummond (1903), the Anglican 
William Sanday (1905), the Roman Catholic Theodore Calmes 
(1904), can tell us: the first, that “the evangelist did not aim at 
an illustrative picture of what was most characteristic of Jesus”; 
the second, that “the author sank into his own consciousness and 
at last brought to light what he found there”; the third, that 
“the Gospel contains an entire theological system,” “history is 
seen through the intervening dogmatic development,” “the Sa- 
maritan woman is ... a personification,” “the behaviour of the 
Greeks is entirely natural in such a book.” We thus get at cross- 
purposes with this powerful, profound work: only some such 
position as Abbe Loisy’s critical summing up (1903) brings out 
its specific greatness. “What the author was, his book, in spite 
of himself, tells us to some extent: a Christian of Judeo-Alexan- 
drine formation; a believer without, apparently, any personal 
reminiscence of what had actually been the life, preaching and 
death of Jesus; a theologian far removed from every historical 
preoccupation, though he retains certain principal facts of tradi- 
tion without which Christianity would evaporate into pure ideas; 
and a seer who has lived the Gospel which he propounds.” “To 
find his book beautiful and true, we need but take it as it is and 
understand it.” “The church, which has never discussed the 
literary problem of this Gospel, in nowise erred as to its worth.” 

Several traditional positions have indeed been approximately 
maintained or reconquered against the critics. As to the Gospel’s 
date, critics have returned from 160-170 (Baur), 150 (Zeller), 
130 (Keim), to 110-115 (Renan) and 80-110 (Harnack): since 
Irenaeus says its author lived into the times of Trajan (90-117), 
a date* somewhere about 105 would satisfy tradition. As to the 
place, the critics accept proconsular Asia with practical unanimity, 
thus endorsing Irenaeus’s declaration that the Gospel was pub- 
lished in Ephesus. As to the author’s' antecedents, critics have 
ceased to hold that he could not have been a Jew-Christian, and 
admit that he must have been by birth a Jew of the Dispersion 
or the son of Christian parents who had been such Jews. And 
as to the vivid accuracy of many of his topographical and social 
details, the predominant critical verdict now is that he betrays 
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an eye-witness’s knowledge of the country between Sichem and 
Jordan and as to Jerusalem; he will have visited these places, 
say in 90, or may have lived in Jerusalem shortly before its fall. 
But the reasons against the author being John the Zebedean or 
any other eyewitness • of Jesus’ earthly life have accumulated to 
a practical demonstration. 

As to the external evidence for the book’s early date, we must 
remember that the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Book of 
Revelation, though admittedly earlier, are of the same school, 
and, with the great Pauline Epistles, show many preformations 
of Johannine phrases and ideas. Other slighter prolusions will 
have circulated in that Philonian centre Ephesus, before the 
great Gospel englobed and superseded them. Hence the pre- 
cariousness of the proofs derived from more or less close parallels 
to Johannine passages in the apostolic fathers. Justin Martyr 
(163-167) certainly uses the Gospel; but his conception of Jesus’ 
life is so strictly Synoptic that he can hardly have accepted it 
as from an apostolic eyewitness. Papias of Hierapolis, in his 
Exposition of the Lord's Sayings (145-160), appears nowhere to 
have mentioned it, and clearly distinguishes between “what 
Andrew, Peter, . . . John or Matthew or any other of the Lord’s 
disciples spoke,” and “what Aristion and the presbyter John, 
the Lord’s disciples, say.” Thus Papias, as Eusebius, about 314, 
insists, knew two Johns, and the apostle was to him a far-away 
figure; indeed early mediaeval chroniclers recount that Papias “in 
the second book of the Lord’s sayings” asserted that both the 
sons of Zebedee were “slain by Jews,” so that the apostle John 
would have died before 70 Irenaeus’s testimony is the earliest 
and admittedly the strongest we possess for the Zebedean author- 
ship; yet, as Calmes admits, “it cannot be considered decisive.” 
In his work against the Heresies and in his letter to Florinus, I 
about 185-191, he tells how he had himself known Bishop Poly- 
carp of Smyrna, and how Polycarp “used to recount his familiar 
intercourse with John and the others who had seen the Lord”; 
and explicitly identifies this John with the Zebedean and the 
evangelist. But Irenaeus was at most 15 when thus frequenting 
Polycarp; writes 35 to 50 years later in Lyons, admitting that he 
noted down nothing at the time; and, since his mistaken descrip- 
tion of Papias as “a hearer of John” the Zebedean was certainly 
reached by mistaking the presbyter for the apostle, his additional 
words “and a companion of Polycarp” point to this same mistaken 
identification having also operated in his mind with regard to 
Polycarp. In any case, the very real and important presbyter is 
completely unknown to Irenaeus, and his conclusion as to the 
book’s authorship resulted apparently from a comparison of its 
contents with Polycarp’s teaching. If the presbyter wrote Reve- 
lation and was Polycarp’s master, such a mistake could easily 
arise. Certainly Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, made a precisely 
similar mistake when about 190 he described the Philip “who rests 
in Hierapolis” as “one of the twelve apostles,” since Eusebius 
rightly identifies this Philip with the deacon of Acts xxi. A posi- 
tive testimony for the critical conclusion is derived from the 
existence of a group of Asia Minor Christians who about 165 
rejected the Gospel as not by John but by Cerinthus. The attribu- 
tion is doubtless mistaken; but could Christians who were suffi- 
ciently numerous to deserve a long discussion by St. Epiphanius 
in 374-377, and who upheld the Synoptists, stoutly opposed the 
Gnostics and Montanists, and had escaped every special designa- 
tion till the bishop nicknamed them the “Alogoi” (irrational 
rejectors of the Logos-Gospel), dare, in such a time and country, 
to hold such views, had the apostolic origin been incontestable? 
Surely not. The Alexandrian Clement, Tertullian, Origen, Euse- 
bius, Jerome and Augustine only tell of the Zebedean what is 
traceable to stories told by Papias of others, to passages of 
Revelation and the Gospel, or to the assured fact of the long- 
lived Asian presbyter. 

As to the internal evidence, if the Gospel typifies various im- 
perfect or sinful attitudes in Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman 
and Thomas; if even the mother appears to symbolize faithful 
Israel: then, profoundly spiritual and forward-looking as it is, 
a type of the perfect disciple, not all unlike Clement’s perfect 
“Gnostic,” could hardly be omitted by it ; and the precise details 


of this figure may well be only ideally, mystically true. The 
original work nowhere identifies this disciple with ^iy particular 
historic figure. “He who saw” the lance-thrust “hath borne 
witness, and his witness is true,” is asserted (xix. 35) of the 
disciple. Yet “to see” is said also of intuitive faith, “whoso 
hath seen Me, hath seen the Father” (xiv. 9); and “true’* appears 
also in “the true Light,” “the true Bread from heaven,” as char- 
acterizing the realities of the upper, alone fully true world, and 
equals “heavenly” (iii. 12) ; thus a “true witness” testifies to some 
heavenly reality, and appeals to the reader’s “pneumatic,” i.e. t 
allegorical, understanding. 

Only in the appendix do we find any deliberate identification 
with a particular historic person: “this is the disciple who wit- 
nessed to and who wrote these things” (xxi. 24) refers doubtless 
to the whole previous work and to “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” identified here with an unnamed historic personage whose 
recent death had created a shock, evidently because he was the 
last of that apostolic generation which had so keenly expected 
the second coming (18-23). This man was so great that the 
writer strives to win his authority for this Gospel; and yet this 

man was not John the Zebedean, else why, now he is dead and 

gone, not proclaim the fact? If the dead man was John the 

presbyter — if this John had in youth just seen Jesus and the 

Zebedean, and in extreme old age had still seen and approved 
the Gospel — to attribute this Gospel to him, as is done here, 
would not violate the literary ethics of those times. Thus the 
heathen philosopher Iamblichus (d. c. 330) declares: “this was 
admirable” amongst the Neo-Pythagoreans “that they ascribed 
everything to Pythagoras; but few of them acknowledge their 
own works as their own” (de Pythag. vita , 198). And as to 
Christians, Tertullian about 210 tells how the presbyter who, in 
proconsular Asia, had “composed the Acts of Paul and Thecla * 9 
was convicted and deposed, for how could it be credible that Paul 
should confer upon women the power to “teach and baptize” as 
these Acts averred? The attribution as such, then, was not 
condemned. 

The facts of the problem would all appear covered by the 
hypothesis that John the presbyter, the eleven being all dead, 
wrote the book of Revelation (its more ancient Christian por- 
tions) say in 69, and died at Ephesus say in 100; that the author 
of the Gospel wrote the first draft, here, say in 97; that this 
book, expanded by him, first circulated within a select Ephesian 
Christian circle; and that the Ephesian church officials added 
to it the appendix and published it in 1 10-120. But however 
different or more complicated may have been the actual origins, 
three points remain certain. The real situation that confronts us 
is not an unbroken tradition of apostolic eye-witnesses, incapable 
of re-statement with any hope of ecclesiastical acceptance, except 
by another apostolic eye-witness On one side indeed there was 
the record, underlying the Synoptists, of at least two eye- 
witnesses, and the necessity of its preservation and transmission; 
but on the other side a profound double change had come over 
the Christian outlook and requirements. St. Paul’s heroic labours 
(30-64) had gradually gained full recognition and separate organi- 
zation for the universalist strain in our Lord’s teaching; and he 
who had never seen the earthly Jesus, but only the heavenly 
Christ, could even declare that Christ “though from the Jewish 
fathers according to the flesh” had died, “so that henceforth, 
even if we have known Christ according the flesh, now we no 
further know Him thus,” “the Lord is the Spirit,” and “where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” And the Jewish church, 
within which Christianity had first lived and moved, ceased to* 
have a visible centre. Thus a super-spatial and super-temporal 
interpretation of that first markedly Jewish setting and apprehen** 
sion of the Christian truth became £5 necessary as the attachment 
to the original contingencies. The Fourth Gospel, inexplicable 
without St. Paul and the fall of Jerusalem, is fully understandable 
with them. The attribution of the book to an eye-witness nowhere 
resolves, it everywhere increases, the real difficulties; and by 
insisting upon having history in the same degree and way in 
John as in the Synoptists, we cease to get it sufficiently anywhere 
at all. And the Fourth Gospel’s true greatness lies well within 
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the range of this its special character. In character it is pro- 
foundly “pneumatic”; Paul’s super-earthly Spirit-Christ here 
breathes an& speaks, and invites a corresponding spiritual com- 
prehension. And its greatness appears in its inexhaustibly deep 
teachings concerning Christ’s sheep and fold; the Father’s draw- 
ing of souls to Christ; the dependence of knowledge as to Christ’s 
doctrine upon the doing of God’s will; the fulfilling of the com- 
mandment of love, as the test of true discipleship; eternal life, 
begun even here and now; and God a Spirit, to be served in 
spirit and in truth. , 

Bibliography. — See John the Apostle; Apocalypse. Among the 
immense literature of the subject, the following books will be found 
especially instructive by the classically trained reader: Origen's com- 
mentary, c. 235-237 (ed. by Brooke, 1896; Preuschen 1903); St. 
Augustine’s Tractatus in Joannis Ev. et Ep., c. 416. The Spanish 
Jesuit Juan Maldonatus’ Latin commentary, pubd. 1596 (critical 
reprint, ed. by Raich, 1874), a pathfinder on many obscure points, is 
still a model for tenacious penetration of Johannine ideas. Brct- 
schneider’s short Probabilia de Evangelii . . . Joannis Apostoli indole 
et origtne (1820), the first systematic assault on the traditional attribu- 
tion, remains unrefuted in its main contention. The best summing up 
and ripest fruit of the critical labour since then are Professor H. J. 
Holtzmann’s Handkommentar (2nd ed., 1893) and the respective sec- 
tions in his Einleitung in d. N. T. (3rd ed., 1892) and his Lehrbuch der 
N. T. Theologie (1897), vol. li. Among the few critically satisfactory 
French books, Abb6 Loisy’s Le QuatrUme tvangile (1903, 2nd ed. 
1921) stands pre-eminent for delicate psychological analysis and con- 
tinuous sense of the book’s closely knit unity; whilst Perc Th. Calmes’ 
Evangile selon S. Jean (1904) indicates how numerous are the admis- 
sions as to the book’s character and the evidences for its authorship, 
made by intelligent Roman Catholic apologists with Rome’s explicit 
approbation. Bp. Lightfoot’s Essays on . . . Supernatural , Religion 
(1874-77; collected 1889) are often masterly conservative interpreta- 
tions of the external evidence ; but they leave this evidence still incon- 
clusive, and the formidable contrary internal evidence remains practi- 
cally untouched. Much the same applies to Bp. Westcott’s Gospel 
according to St. John (1882), dcvotionally so attractive, and in textual 
criticism excellent. V. H. Stanton’s Gospels as Historical Documents, 
Pt. iii. (1920), shows how far conservative scholarship has moved since 
VVestcott’s time. Prof. F. C. Burkitt’s The Gospel History (1906) vig- 
orously sketches the book’s dominant characteristics and true function. 
E. F. Scott’s The Fourth Gospel (1906, 2nd ed. 1909) gives a lucid, 
critical and religiously tempered account of the Gospels ideas, aims, 
affinities, difficulties and abiding significance. Wellhausen, Das Evang. 
Johannis (1908). C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel (1922), attempts to prove that the Gospel is based on an Ara- 
maic original ; but the thesis has not met with wide acceptance. The 
origin, authorship and character of the Gospel are considered in B. H. 
Streeter, The Four Gospels (1924). D. W. Bauer, Das Johannesevan- 
gelium in the Handbuth z. N T. (2nd ed. 1925) contains elaborate ref- 
erences, giving prominence to the suggested parallels in the Mandacan 
literature (see Mandaeans). (F. v. H) 

JOHN, THE EPISTLES OF. Three writings appear as 
such in the New Testament, but none answers exactly to the 
description, for the so-called “First Epistle” is an address or pas- 
toral letter in epistolary form, in reality a homily, whilst the two 
smaller “epistles” are brief notes or letters. The first consists of 
a series of meditations upon some central themes of the faith, 
which the writer felt to be endangered; it is not so marked a 
“letter” as, e.g., the addresses to the seven churches in Rev. ii -iii. 
The second “epistle” is indeed addressed to some Christian com- 
munity, but it is so brief that it may almost be termed a letter. 
As for the third, it is a private letter in the strict sense of the 
term, even more private than Philemon ( q.v .). 

1. The homily or manifesto which is called “The First Epistle 
of John” did not arise from any special occasion. The author felt 
impelled to counteract n (i. 4) a tendency in the Church which 
threatened, in his view, both theology and ethics, but there are 
no indications of where or how the movement worked No name 
is mentioned, and there is no indication or watermark of date. 
All we overhear are some catchwords of the people who were re- 
sponsible for the movement in question. They claimed to have 
fellowship with God (i. 6f), for example, and at the same time 
to be free from sin; “We are not guilty,” “We have not sinned.” 
They claimed to “know God” (ii. 4f) and to “abide in God,” 
but this claim was accompanied by uncharitable feelings towards 
other Christians. Apparently they distinguished between the his- 
torical Jesus and the Christ (ii. 2 2f), depreciating the incarnation 
(iv. 2f) in the interests of a mystical illumination or a spiritual 
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religion. Against such teachers the writer protests that the real 
fellowship with God involves a nexus with the historical revelation 
in Jesus (i. if), and that, although the errorists had apparently 
withdrawn from the Church (ii. 19), the evil they had done 
required to be resisted, i.e., the false, fascinating, “knowledge,” 
which in speculative guise undermined the historical basis of the 
gospel. “Fellowship with God,” implying fellowship with Chris- 
tians, is the keynote of the homily, and the writer plays on various 
melodies suggested by the keynote. After describing the fellow- 
ship as his subject (i. if) he proceeds to mention its tests and 
conditions, primarily the sense of sin (i. 5O, involving a sense of 
the need of forgiveness through Jesus Christ, and also obedience 
to the supreme law of brotherly love, which is called the true 
light of life. Then the dangers of this fellowship are taken up 
(ii. i8f) under the category of truth and falsehood, belief in the 
incarnate Christ being the test of Christian truth. The charac- 
teristics of the fellowship are once more discussed (iii. if), as 
sinlessness, due to regeneration, and brotherly love, the latter 
bulking so largely in the writer’s mind that he goes into three of 
its features, confidence towards God (iii. 13O, moral discern- 
ment (iv. if), and assurance of union with the God of love 
(iv. 7f), all these being bound up with belief in Jesus as the 
Christ (v. if). A brief epilogue (v. 13-21) sums up the certain- 
ties of the Christian knowledge on which any fellowship rests. 

It is needless to attempt to identify the tendency attacked in 
the epistle with any one form of contemporary thought, such as 
Cerinthianism. The writer seeks to put his readers on their guard 
against a spirit of the age which assumed a variety of forms but 
which fundamentally was characterized by an ultra-spiritualism. 
In the background we can detect the gnostic or semi-docetic view 
that the divine power or Christ did not really identify itself with 
the human Jesus, as though the spiritual God was too fine to 
come into contact with the flesh or matter; if this divine aeon or 
Christ withdrew from Jesus before the passion and death, as 
Cerinthus seems to have taught, entering Jesus only at baptism 
and leaving Him before the Cross, the point of iv. 2f and v 5f 
becomes clearer. Again, the claims of the illuminati involved a 
superior knowledge of God, which led to a disparagement of or- 
dinary Christians; perhaps too the overstrained spiritualism led 
to an antinomianism, by its indifference to sins of the flesh. At 
any rate it is plain that the errorists failed to recognise that 
brotherly love was the cardinal law of God for human fellow- 
ship, either because they adhered to the Old Testament law or 
because they denied the redeeming love of God in the Cross, from 
which, the writer contends, true Christian love flowed. But the 
teaching of the manifesto is positive. The writer is seeking to 
recall his hearers to the original faith of the gospel, to belief and 
love, it is not an exposure of error which he offers so much as an 
exposition of the Christian standing. 

2. The so-called “Second Epistle” is addressed by the author, 
who calls himself “The Elder, or Presbyter,” to an unknown com- 
munity described as “The Elect Lady and Her Children.” It is 
a warning against indiscriminate hospitality towards wandering 
teachers who were evidently promulgating heretical views of a 
docetic character about the person of Christ. It is thought by 
some that the lady is an individual, but the allusions to the family 
are much better understood if the family is conceived as a small 
church, some of whose members (ver. 4) had commended them- 
selves to the writer 

The note was familiar to Irenaeus, but tradition has not pre- 
served any information as to the church addressed or the author- 
ship of the note. It is only guess-work to fix on Antioch or Rome; 
if the Presbyter be identified with the author of the Fourth Gos- 
pel or of the Apocalypse, some Asiatic church is more likely, but 
we are in the dark on this matter. 

3. The third letter is by the same author as the second, and 
addressed to an individual. It is one of the letters of commenda- 
tion, like Rom xvi. if, witnessing to the high character of a cer- 
tain Demetrius, and promising to deal sharply with a local official 
called Diotrephes, who repudiated the writer and his adherents. 
It is likely that the allusion in ver. 9 (“I wrote to the church”) 
is to the second epistle. Otherwise, we are ignorant of the reasons 
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which led Diotrephes to challenge the Presbyter. But it is plain 
that the Presbyter had some authority, whether or not he was a 
representative of the primitive apostolic band, whose sway over 
the churches was being resisted by Diotrephes as a monarchical 
bishop (Harnack). The various theories which attempt to throw 
light upon the letter by identifying Gaius and Demetrius with the 
Gaius of Rom. xvi. 23 and the Demas of 2 Tim iv. 10 or the 
Demetrius of Acts xix. 24, are fanciful rather than helpful to 
the serious criticism of the letter. 

It is obvious to most critics that the Second and Third “Epistles” 
came from the same hand. But who the author was, depends on 
the conclusions reached by a study of the Johannine tradition, in 
connection with the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. Those 
who believe that the apostle John wrote the Gospel are able to go 
further and add to his credit the three epistles. But if the wit- 
ness of Papias be true, there were two Johns in Asia Minor, or at 
least in the early church, one of them John the Presbyter. It is a 
fair hypothesis that this Presbyter wrote the Apocalypse and 
also the Second and Third Epistles, whilst the Fourth Gospel 
and the First Epistle may have come from another author. There 
is a certain similarity of language, indeed, between the three 
epistles, which at first sight is striking. But this may be accounted 
for by their origin in a common circle. And on the other hand, 
there are differences between the First Epistle and the Fourth 
Gospel, which are not inconsiderable ( see the present writer’s In- 
troduction to the Literature of the NT, pp. 589O. The Epistle 
may have been intended as a tract to supplement the Gospel, or 
it may be an independent treatise; but identity of authorship is 
another question. There are scholars still who are prepared to 
hold that the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse were composed 
by the same writer. If so, there is less difficulty in assuming that 
he could have written the other two “Johannine” epistles, who- 
ever he may have been. On the other hand, when the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse are assigned to different writers, and 
when the latter in particular is attributed to John the Presbyter, 
the two smaller epistles not unnaturally follow in its wake, 
whereas the First Epistle may be left alongside of the Fourth 
Gospel, either as a product of the same pen or as a kindred docu- 
ment from the same sphere of Christian thought. To sum up — 
there is sufficient tradition to warrant us in believing that in Asia 
Minor about the end of the first century a distinguished Presbyter 
lived who was called John. “Hamack’s conjecture, based upon the 
most natural interpretation of the fragment of Papias’ preface 
which Eusebius has preserved, that he was a pupil of John the 
Apostle, and in some sense a disciple of the Lord, is perhaps the 
hypothesis which leaves fewest difficulties unsolved. That he is 
the author of the two smaller Epistles is the view which seems 
to be best supported by external tradition and by internal. prob- 
ability” (Brooke, p. lxxvii). That he also wrote the First Epistle 
is less likely, since that homily is closely linked to the Fourth 
Gospel; unless we suppose that the same Presbyter wrote both 
Gospel and Apocalypse, or edited the former; the alternative 
whereas the Fourth Gospel belongs to the same soil as that on 
which the First Epistle shot up. 

Bibliography. — The best of the older editions of all three epistles 
are by Ewald ( Die Johan . Briefe ubersetzt und erklart, Gottingen, 
1862), Alexander {Speaker's Commentary, 1881), and Bernhard Weiss 
(Meyer’s Commentar, 1900). Later editions of special value are by 
Westcott (third edition, 1892), Holtzmann-Bauer ( Handcommentar , 
1908), Windisch (in Lietzmann’s Ilandbuch, 1911), and A. E. Brooke 
( International Critical Commentary, 1912), to which may be added 
Pummer’s edition in the Cambridge Greek Testament, and Dr. Gore’s 
English notes in The Epistles of St. John (1920). General studies 
of the three are offered in Schmiedel’s critical article ( Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, 2556 f), in A. V. Green’s Ephesian Canonical Writings (1910, 
pp. i28f), and in H. H. Wendt’s Die Johannische Briefe und das Joh. 
Christenthum (Halle, 1925), as well as incidentally in any critical 
Study of the Johannine writings and tradition. 

The religious ideas and historical environment of the first epistle 
are discussed in Wurm’s Die Irrlehrer im ersten Johannisbrief (1904), 
in G. G. Findlay’s Fellowship in the Life Eternal (1909), and in 
R. Law’s Tests of Life (second edition, 1909). For the two smaller, 
consult especially Poggel’s monograph, Der 2 und 3 Briefe des Apostel 
Johannes (1896), J. Chapman’s study in The Journal of Theological 
Studies (1904, pp. 357f, 51 7f), Vernon Bartlet {ibid. 1905, 204^, 
Harnack ( Texte und Vntersuchungen , xv. 3), E. C. Selwyn’s The 


Christian Prophets and the Prophetic Apocalypse {19*00, pp. 1331), 
and Jean Reville {Le quatrieme EvangUe, pp. 49O. (J. Mop.) 

JOHN ALBERT (1459-1501), king of Polandfthird son of 
Casimir IV., king of Poland, and Elizabeth of Austria. As crown 
prince he distinguished himself by his brilliant victory over the 
Tatars at Kopersztyn in 1487. He succeeded his father' in 1492. 
Primarily a warrior and adventurer, John Albert desired to pose 
as the champion of Christendom against the Turks, and in 1494 
(Conference of Leutschau) arranged a combined campaign with 
his brother Wladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, the elector 
Frederick of Brandenburg and John Albert’s vassal Stephen, 
hospodar of Moldavia. In 1496 John Albert collected 80,000 
men in Poland, but the hospodar, apparently suspecting his de- 
signs, invaded Galicia. The war became one between Poland 
and Moldavia, in which John Albert, weakened by the insub- 
ordination of the szlachta , had the worst of matters. He was more 
successful in the north, compelling the recalcitrant grand master 
of the Teutonic Order, Frederick of Saxony, to do homage, but a 
further campaign was frustrated by his sudden death in 1501. 

See V. Czerny, The Reigns of John Albert and Alexander Jagiello 
(Pol.) (Cracow, 1882). 

JOHN ANGELUS (d. 1244), emperor of Thessalonica. In 
1240 he received the throne from his father, Theodore, who, 
after a period of exile, had re-established his authority, but 
owing to his loss of eyesight resolved to make John the nominal 
sovereign. His reign is chiefly marked by the aggressions of the 
rival emperor of Nicaea, John Vatatzes, who laid siege to Thes- 
salonica in 1242 and only withdrew upon John Angelus consenting 
to exchange the title “emperor” for the subordinate one of 
“despot.” 

See G. Finlay, History of Greece, vol. iii. (1877). 

JOHN DORY or DORY ( Zeus faber), an Acanthoptery- 
gian fish, the type of the family Zeidae. Its English name is prob- 
ably a corruption of the French jaune doree, in reference to the 
golden-yellow colour of the living fish. The body is much com- 
pressed and nearly oval, while the 
mouth is large and capable of 
extensive protrusion. It possesses 
two dorsal fins, of which the 
anterior is armed with long spines, 
and the connecting membrane 
is produced into tendril-like fila- 
ments. The side is marked with a 
prominent dark spot, on account 
of which the dory divides with 
the haddock the reputation of be- 
ing the fish from which Peter 
took tribute money. It inhabits 
the Atlantic coasts of Europe, 
the Mediterranean and the Australian seas. It is exceedingly 
voracious, feeding on molluscs, shrimps and the young of other 
fish. It is often taken in nets off the Cornwall and Devon coast, 
having entered these in pursuit of pilchards. It prefers sandy 
bays, among the weeds growing on the bottom of which it lies in 
wait for its prey. The dory may attain a weight of I2lb. It is 
highly valued as an article of food. (See Fish.) 

JOHN FREDERICK I. ( 1 503 “i 554 )> called the Magnani- 
mous, elector of Saxony, was the elder son of the elector, John the 
Steadfast, and belonged to the Erncstine^branch of the Wettin 
family. Born at Torgau on June 30, 1503, and educated as a 
Lutheran, he succeeded his father in August 1532. His lands com- 
prised the western part of Saxony, and included Thuringia, but in 
1 542 Coburg was surrendered to form an appanage for his brother, 
John Ernest (d. 1553). John Frederick continued the religious 
policy of his father. His general altitude was one of vacillation 
between the emperor and his own impetuous colleague in the 
league of Schmalkalden, Philip, landgrave of Hesse. He was often 
at variance with Philip, whose bigamy he disliked, and his belief 
in the pacific intentions of Charles V. and his loyalty to the empire 
prevented him from strong measures for the defence of Protestant- 
ism. In 1541 his kinsman Maurice became duke of Saxony, and 
cast covetous eyes upon the electoral dignity. In 1541 John 
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Frederick forced Nicholas Amsdorf into the see of Naumburg in 
spite of the adapter, who had elected a Roman Catholic, Julius von 
Pflug; and about the same time he seized Wurzen, the property of 
the bishop of Meissen, whose see was under the joint protection 
of electQral and ducal Saxony. Maurice took up arms, and war 
was only averted by the efforts of Philip of Hesse and Luther. In 
1542 the elector helped to drive Henry, duke of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, from his duchy, but his relations w(th Charles V. 
at the diet of Spires in 1544 were amicable. But the emperor made 
preparations for attacking the league of Schmalkalden, and espe- 
cially John Frederick and Philip of Hesse. The neutrality of 
Maurice was won by the hope of the electoral dignity, and in 
July 1546 war ’broke out between Charles and the league. In 
September John Frederick was placed under the imperial ban, and 
in November Maurice invaded the electorate. Hastening from 
southern Germany the elector drove Maurice from the land, took 
his ally, Albert Alcibiades, prince of Bayreuth, prisoner at Roch- 
litz, and overran ducal Saxony. His progress, however, was checked 
by the advance of Charles V. He was wounded and taken prisoner 
at Muhlberg (April 24, 1547), and was condemned to death in 
order to induce Wittenberg to surrender. The sentence was not 
carried out, but by the capitulation of Wittenberg (May 1547) 
he renounced the electoral dignity and a part of his lands in favour 
of Maurice, steadfastly refusing, however, concessions on religious 
matters, and remained in captivity until May 1552, when he re- 
turned to the Thuringian lands which his sons had been allowed to 
retain, his return being hailed with wild enthusiasm. During his 
imprisonment he had refused to accept the Augsburg interim, and 
had urged his sons to make no peace with Maurice. After his 
release the emperor had restored his dignities, and his assumption 
of the electoral arms and title prevented any arrangement with 
Maurice. After the death of Maurice in July 1553, a treaty was 
made at Naumburg in Feb. 1554 with his successor Augustus. 
John Frederick consented to the transfer of the electoral dignity, 
and was thus the last Ernestine elector of Saxony. He died at 
Weimar on March 3, 1554, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
John Frederick. The elector was a great hunter and a hard drinker, 
whose dignified bearing in misfortune won for him his surname of 
Magnanimous, and drew eulogies from Roger Ascham and Me- 
lanchthon. He founded the university of Jena and was a bene- 
factor to that of Leipzig. 

See Mentz, Johann Friedrich der Grossmiitige (Jena, 1903) ; Rogge, 
Johann Friedrich der Grossmutige (Halle, 1902) and L. von Ranke, 
Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation (Leipzig, 1882). 

JOHN FREDERICK (1529-1595), called der Mittlere, duke 
of Saxony, was the eldest son of John Frederick, who had been 
deprived of the Saxon electorate by the emperor Charles V. in 
1547. Born at Torgau on Jan. 8, 1529, he received a good educa- 
tion, and when his father was imprisoned in 1547 undertook the 
government of the remnant of electoral Saxony left to the Ernes- 
tine branch of the Wettin family. After the death of John Fred- 
erick the elder in 1554 his three sons ruled Ernestine Saxony to- 
gether until 1557, when John Frederick was made sole ruler. This 
arrangement lasted until 1565, when John Frederick shared his 
lands with his surviving brother, John William (1530-1573), re- 
taining for himself Gotha and Weimar. The duke was a strong, 
even a fanatical, Lutheran, but his religious views were gradually 
subordinated to the one idea of regaining the electoral dignity then 
held by Augustus I. Hb lent a willing ear to the schemes of Wil- 
helm von Grumbach (q.v.), who offered to regain the electoral 
dignity and even to acquire the empire for his patron. In 1566 his 
obstinacy caused John Frederick to be placed under the imperial 
ban. The execution of the imperial sentence was entrusted to 
Augustus, who, aided by the duke’s brother, John William, 
marched against Gotha with a'strong force. The town surrendered 
in April 1567, and John Frederick was imprisoned in Vienna, his 
lands were given to his brother, and he remained in captivity until 
his death at Steyer on May 6, 1595. His wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of the elector palatine, Frederick III , shared her husband’s im- 
prisonment for 22 years. 

See A. Beck, Johann Friedrich der Mittlere, Herzog zu Sachsen 
(Vienna, i8s8) ; and F. Ortloff, Geschichte der Grumbachischen Handel 


(Jena, 1868-70). 

JOHN GEORGE I. (1585-1656), elector of Saxony, second 
son of the elector Christian I., was born on March 5, 1585, suc- 
ceeding his elder brother, Christian II, in 1611. Though a 
Lutheran, he voted for the election of Ferdinand, archduke of 
Styria, as emperor in Aug. 1619, an action which nullified the 
anticipated opposition of the Protestant electors. The new em- 
peror secured the help of John George for the impending cam- 
paign in Bohemia by promising that he should be undisturbed in 
his possession of certain ecclesiastical lands. John George occupied 
Silesia and Lusatia, and had thus some part in driving Frederick 
V., elector palatine of the Rhine, from Bohemia and in crushing 
Protestantism in that country, the crown of which he had previ- 
ously refused. Gradually his policy veered towards the Protestant 
side, and when the imperial troops under Tilly began to ravage 
Saxony, he concluded an alliance with Gustavus Adolphus in 
1631. The Saxon troops were present at the battle of Breitenfeld, 
but were routed by the imperialists. Marching into Bohemia the 
Saxons occupied Prague, but John George soon began to negotiate 
for peace, and consequently his soldiers offered little resistance to 
Wallenstein, who drove them back into Saxony. After the death 
of the Swedish king at Liitzen in 1632, John George again nego- 
tiated for peace, and in May 1635 he concluded the treaty of 
Prague with Ferdinand II. His reward was Lusatia and other 
additions of territory; the retention by his son Augustus of the 
archbishopric of Magdeburg; and some concessions with regard 
to the edict (1629) of restitution of ecclesiastical lands. Almost 
at once he declared war upon the Swedes, but in Oct. 1636 he 
was beaten at Wittstock; and Saxony was ravaged impartially by 
both sides. In Sept. 1645 the elector agreed to a truce with the 
Swedes, who, however, retained Leipzig; and as far as Saxony 
was concerned this ended the Thirty Years’ War. John George 
died on Oct. 8, 1656. He was twice married, and in addition to 
his successor John George II. he left three sons, Augustus (1614- 
1680), Christian (d. 1691) and Maurice (d. 1681) who founded 
cadet branches of the Saxon house. 

JOHN GEORGE II. (1613-1680), elector of Saxony, was 
born on May 31, 1613. In 1657, just after his accession, he made 
an arrangement with his three brothers with the object of pre- 
venting disputes over their separate territories, and in 1664 he 
entered into friendly relations with Louis XIV. The existence of 
a strong anti-French party in Saxony, however, prevented open 
hostility to the emperor Leopold 1 . The elector’s primary inter- 
ests were not in politics, but in music and art. He adorned 
Dresden, which under him became the musical centre of Ger- 
many; welcoming foreign musicians and others he gathered around 
him a large and splendid court, and his capital was the constant 
scene of musical and other festivals. His enormous expenditure 
compelled him in 1661 to grant greater control over monetary 
matters to the Estates, a step which laid the foundation of the 
later system of finance in Saxony. John George died at Freiberg 
on Aug. 22, 1680. 

JOHN GEORGE III. (1647-1691), elector of Saxony, the 
only son of John George II., was born on June 20, 1647. In June 
1683 he joined an alliance against France. Having raised the first 
standing army in the electorate he helped to drive the Turks from 
Vienna in September 1680; but disagreed with Leopold I., and 
returned at once to Saxony However, he sent aid to the emperor 
in 1685 When Louis XIV.’s armies invaded Germany in Sep- 
tember 1688 John George took up arms against the French, and 
after sharing in the capture of Mainz he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the imperial forces. He died at Tubingen on 
Sept. 12, 1691 

JOHN GEORGE IV. (1668-1694), elector of Saxony, was 
born on Oct. 18, 1668. This elector, who only reigned for 2\ 
years, is chiefly celebrated for his passion for Magdalene Sibylle 
von Neidschiitz (d. 1694), created in 1693 countess of Rochlitz, 
whom on his accession he publicly established as his mistress. 
John George left no legitimate issue when he died on April 27, 
1694. 

JOHN MAURICE OF NASSAU (1604-1679), sumamed 
| the Brazilian, was the son of John the Younger, count of Nassau- 
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Siegcn-Dillenburg, and the grandson of John, the elder brother 
of William the Siletit and the chief author of the Union of 
Utrecht. He fought in the campaigns of his cousin, the stadt- 
holder Frederick Henry of Orange, and was by him recommended 
to the directors of the Dutch West India company in 1636 to be 
governor-general of the new dominion in Brazil recently con- 
quered by the company. He landed at the Recife, the port of 
Pernambuco, and the chief stronghold of the Dutch, in January 
1637. By successful expeditions he extended the Dutch posses- 
sions from Sergipe on the south to S Luis de Maranham in the 
north. He likewise conquered the Portuguese possessions of St. 
George del Mina and St. Thomas on the west coast of Africa. 
With the assistance of the famous architect, Pieter Post of 
Haarlem, he transformed the Recife by building a new town 
called after his name Mauritstad. He brought the colony into 
a flourishing condition, and reconciled the Portuguese settlers to 
submit to Dutch rule. His large schemes and lavish expenditure, 
however, alarmed the directors of the West India company, and 
John Maurice returned to Europe in July 1644. He was appointed 
by Frederick Henry to the command of the cavalry in the States 
army, and he took part in the campaigns of 1645 and 1646. 

After the peace of Munster (1648), John Maurice accepted 
from the elector of Brandenburg the post of governor of Cleves, 
Mark and Ravensberg, and later also of Minden At the end of 
1652 he was appointed head of the order of St. John and made 
a prince of the Empire In 1664 he came back to Holland; when 
the war broke out with England he was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Dutch forces on land In 1673 he was appointed 
by the stadtholder William III, to command the forces in Fries- 
land and Groningen, and to defend the eastern frontier of the 
Provinces. In 1675 he retired. Pie died at Cleves on Dec. 20, 
1679. The house which he built at The Hague, named after him 
the Maurits-huis, now contains the collections of pictures so 
well known to all admirers of Dutch art. 

Bibliography. Caspar Barlaeus, Rcrum per octennium in Brasilia 
ft ahbtnuper gestarum hist aria, sub prae fee turn illustrissimi comitis J . 
Mauritii Nassoviae (Amsterdam, 1647) ; L. Driessen, Lebcn des Burst en 
Johann Moritz von Nassau (Berlin, 1849) ; D. Vccgcns, Lcven van 
Jaan Maurits , Graaf van Nassau-Siegen (Haarlem, 1840). 

JOHN OF ASIA (or of Ephesus) (b c 505), a leader of 
the Monophysite Syriac-speaking Church in the 6th century, and 
one of the earliest and most important of Syriac historians Born 
at Amid (Diarbekr) about 505, he was there ordained as' a deacon 
in 529; but in 534 we find him in Palestine, and in 535 he passed 
to Constantinople, on account of pestilence or persecution In 
Constantinople he seems to have early won the notice of Justinian, 
who desired the consolidation of Eastern Christianity as a bulwark 
against the heathen power of Persia. He was entrusted with the 
administration of the entire revenues of the Monophysite Church 
He was also sent, with the rank of bishop, on a mission in Asia 
Minor, and informs us that the number of those whom he bap- 
tized amounted to 70,000. He built a large monastery at Tralles 
on the hills skirting the valley of the Meander, and more than 
90 other monasteries. He promoted a mission to the Nubians. In 
546 the emperor entrusted him with the task of rooting out the 
secret practice of idolatry in Constantinople and its neighbour- 
hood. But his fortunes changed soon after the accession of Justin 
II. About 571 Paul of Asia began (with the sanction of the 
emperor) a rigorous persecution of the Monophysite Church 
leaders, and John was among the sufferers. He died probably soon 
after 585. 

John’s main work was his Ecclesiastical History, in three parts, 
which covered more than six centuries, from the time of Julius Caesar 
to 585. The first part seems to have wholly perished. The second, 
which extended from Theodosius II. to the 6th or 7th year of Justin 
II , was (as F. Nau has proved) reproduced in the third part of the 
Chrotude once attributed to the patriarch Dionysius Telmaharensis. 
The third part of John's history, covering the years 571-585, survives 
in a fairly complete state in Add. 14640, a British Museum ms. of the 
7th century. This third part was edited by Cureton (Oxford, 1853) 
and was translated into English by R. Payne-Smith (Oxford, i860) and 
into German by J. M. Schonfelder (Munich, 1862). 

John’s other known work was a series of Biographies of Eastern 
Saints, compiled about 56Q, These have been edited by Land in Anec- 
dota Synaca, ii. 1-288, and translated into Latin by Douwen and Land 


(Amsterdam, 1889). See a memoir read before the five French Acade- 
mies (Oct. 25, 1892) by the abbe Duchesne. ^ 

JOHN OF BEVERLEY, ST. (d. 721), English bishop, was 
educated at Canterbury under Archbishop Theodore. He was for 
a time a member of the Whitby community, under St. Hilda, and 
in 687 he was consecrated bishop of Hexham and in 705 was pro- 
moted to the bishopric of York He resigned the latter see in 
718, and retired to a monastery which he had founded at Bever- 
ley, where he died on May 7, 721. He was canonized in 1037, 
and his feast is celebrated on May 7. • 

The following works are ascribed to John by J. Bale: Pro Luca 
exponendo (an exposition of Luke) ; liomiliae in Evangelia ; Epistolae 
ad Herebaldum , Audenam, et Bcrtinum; and Epistolae ad Hvldam 
abbatissam. See life by Folcard, based on Bede, in Acta SS. Bolland ; 
and J. Raine’s Fasti eboracenses (1863). 

JOHN OF BRIENNE ( c . 1148-1237), king of Jerusalem 
and Latin emperor of Constantinople, was a man sixty years 
of age before he began to play any considerable part in history. 
In forty years of tournaments and fights he had won some fame, 
when in 1208 envoys came from the Holy Land to ask Philip 
Augustus, king of France, to select a husband for the heiress of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, Mary (daughter of Isabella and Con- 
rad of Montferrat). Philip selected John, who assumed the title 
of king after his marriage. In 1211, after some desultory opera- 
tions, he concluded a six years’ truce with Malik-el-Adil; in 1212 
he lost his wife, who left him a daughter, Isabella; soon after- 
wards he married an Armenian princess. In the fifth crusade 
(1218-1221 ) he was a prominent figure. The legate Pelagius, 
however, claimed the command; and insisting on the advance 
from Damietta, in spite of John’s warnings, he refused to accept 
(he favourable terms of the sultan, as the king advised, until it 
was too late. After the failure of the crusade, King John came to 
the West to obtain help for his kingdom. In 1223 he met Honorius 
III and the emperor Frederick II. at Ferentino, where, in order 
that he might be connected more closely with the Holy Land, 
Frederick was betrothed to John's daughter Isabella, now heiress 
of the kingdom. John then travelled to France, England and 
Compostella, where he married a new wife, Berengaria of Castile. 
After a visit to Germany he returned to Rome (1225) 

Frederick II. (who had now married Isabella), now demanded 
that he should abandon his title and dignity of king, which — so 
Frederick claimed — had passed to himself along with the heiress 
of the kingdom. John was now a septuagenarian “king in exile,” 
but he was still vigorous enough to revenge himself on Frederick, 
by commanding the papal troops which attacked southern Italy 
during the emperor’s absence on the sixth crusade (1228-1229). 
In 1229 John, now eighty years of age, was invited by the barons 
of the Latin empire of Constantinople to become emperor, on 
condition that Baldwin of Courtenay should marry his second 
daughter and succeed him. For nine years he ruled in Constanti- 
nople, and in 1235, with a few troops, he repelled a great siege 
of the city by Vataces of Nicaea and Azen of Bulgaria. After 
this last feat of arms, which has perhaps been exaggerated by 
the Latin chroniclers, who compare him to Hector and the Mac- 
cabees, John died in the habit of a Franciscan friar. 

The story of John’s career must be sought partly in histories of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem and of the Latin Empire of the East, partly in 
monographs. Among these, of which R. Rohricht gives a list ( Ge - 
schichte des Konigreichs Jerusalem, p. 699, n. 3), see especially that of 
E. de Montcarmet, Un chevalier du temps passt (Limoges, 1876 and 
1881). m 

JOHN OF DAMASCUS (Johannes Damascenus) (d. 
before 754), an eminent theologian of the Eastern Church, de- 
rives his surname from Damascus, where he was bom about the 
close of the 7th century. His Arabic name was Mansur (the vic- 
tor), and he received the epithet Chrysorrhoas (gold-pouring) on 
account of his eloquence. His father Sergius, a Christian, held 
high office under the Saracen caliph, in which he was succeeded 
by his son. John wrote (r. 730) several treatises in defence of 
image-worship, which the emperor, Leo the Isaurian, was making 
strenuous efforts to suppress. He then surrendered his worldly 
goods, and betook himself to the monastery of St. Sabas, near 
Jerusalem, where he spent the rest of his life. He was ordained 
priest by the patriarch of Jerusalem. In his last years he travelled 
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through Syria contending against the iconoclasts, and visited 
Constantirtogle at the imminent risk of his life during the reign 
of Constantine Copronymus. With him the “mysteries,” the en- 
tire ritual, are an integral part of the Orthodox system, and all 
dogma culminates in image-worship. He died probably about 
752. John Damascenus is a saint both in the Greek and in the 
Latin Churches, his festival being on Dec. 4, and May 6, respec- 
tively. 

The most important of the treatises of Damascenus contains 
three parts under the general title Tlrjyri yvdoaeos (“The Fountain 
of Knowledge”). The first part, entitled K6 </><i\cua (piXoacxpLKa, 
is an exposition and application of theology of Aristotle’s 
Dialectic. The second, entitled Ilept alpe crecoi> (“Of Heresies”), 
is a reproduction of the earlier work of Epiphanius, with a con- 
tinuation giving an account of the heresies that arose after the 
time of that writer. The third part, entitled ''EkSocus aKpipfjs rrjs 
6 p 6 o 8 o^ov 7rurT€o>s (“An Accurate Exposition of the Orthodox 
Faith”), is much the most important, containing as it does a 
complete system of theology founded on the teaching of the 
fathers and church councils, from the 4th to the 7th century. It 
thus embodies the finished result of the theological thought of the 
early Greek Church. Through a Latin translation made by Bur- 
gundio of Pisa in the 12th century, it was well known to Peter 
Lombard and Aquinas, and in this way it influenced the scholastic 
theology of the West. Another well-known work is the Sacra 
paralleldj a collection of biblical passages followed by illustrations 
drawn from other scriptural sources and from the fathers. 

Bibliography. — The Life of John of Damascus was written by John, 
patriarch of Jerusalem in the 10th century (Migne, Patrol. Grace., 
xciv. 429-489). The works were edited by Le Quien (2 vols., fol , Paris, 
1712) and form vols. 94 to 96 in Migne’s Greek scries A monograph 
by J. Langen was published in 1879. A. Harnack’s History of Dogma 
is very full ( see especially vols. iii. and iv. ; on the image-worship con- 
troversy, iv. 322 seq.) , and so are the similar works of F. Loofs-Seeberg 
and A. Dorner. See also O Bardenhewer’s Patrologie, and other litera- 
ture cited in F. Kattenbusch’s excellent article in Herzog-Hauck, 
Realencyklopadie, vol i\. 

JOHN OF GAUNT, duke of Lancaster; see Lancaster, 
John of Gaunt, duke of. 

JOHN OF GOD, ST. (Juan Ciudad) (1495-1550), founder 
of the Brothers of Charity, was born at Montemor, Novo, Por- 
tugal. From the life of a shepherd he turned to that of soldiering in 
the Austrian army, then in active conflict with the Turks. On 
returning to Granada, he was so deeply impressed by the sermons 
of Blessed John of Avila that he determined to devote his life to 
the care of the poor and the sick, and rented a house for that 
purpose. When he died, 10 years later, his companion, Antonio 
Martino, succeeded him as head of the institution Other houses, 
including the large hospital at Madrid, richly endowed by Philip 
II, were soon opened, and in 1572 Pius V. raised the lay society 
to an order with the Augustinian rule Its founder was canonized 
in 1690. 

See C. Wilmet, Ltbensbeschreibung des . . . Johannes von Gott 
(Regensburg, i860) ; L. Saglier, Vie de S. Jean de Dieu (1877). 

JOHN OF HEXHAM {ft. 1160-1209), English chronicler, is 
known to us merely as the author of a work called the Historia 
XXV. annorum , which continues the Historia region of Simeon 
of Durham and contains an account of English events 1130-53. 
He was prior of Hexham between 1160 and 1209 Up to the year 
1139 he follows closely the history written by his predecessor, 
Prior Richard; thenceforward he is an independent though not a 
very valuable authority. 

The one manuscript of John’s chronicle is a 13th century copy; 
ms. C. C. C. Cambridge, cxxxix. 8. The best edition is that of T. 
Arnold in Symeonis monachi opera, vol. ii. (Rolls Series, 1885). There 
is an English translation in J. Stevenson’s Church Historians of Eng- 
land, vol. iv. (1856) . 

JOHN OF IRELAND (Johannis de Irlandia) ( fl . 1480), 
Scottish writer, perhaps of Lowland origin, was resident for 30 
years in Paris and later a professor of theology. He was con- 
fessor to James IV. and also to Louis XI. of France, and was 
rector of Yarrow (de Foresta) when he completed, at Edinburgh, 
the work on which rests his sole claim as a vernacular writer. This 
book, preserved in ms. in the Advocates’ library, Edinburgh (ms. 
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18, 2, 8), and labelled “Johannis de Irlandia opera theologica,” 
is a treatise in Scots on the wisdom and discipline necessary to a 
prince, especially intended for the use of the young James IV. 
The book is the earliest extant example of original Scots prose. 

See the notices in John Ly den’s Introduction to his edition of the 
Complaynt of Scotlande (1801) ; The Scottish Antiquary, xiii. and xv. 
Annotated extracts are given in Gregory Smith’s Specimens of Middle 
Scots (1902). 

JOHN OF LEIDEN : see Buckholdt, Johann. 

JOHN OF RAVENNA. Two distinct persons of this name, 
formerly confused and identified with a third (anonymous) 
Ravennese in Petrarch's letters, lived at the end of the 14th and 
the beginning of the 15th century. 

1. A young Ravennese born about 1347, who in 1364 went to 
live with Petrarch as secretary. In 1367 he set out to see the 
world and make a name for himself, returned in a state of desti- 
tution, but, growing restless again, left his employer for good in 
1368. 

2. Son of Convcrsanus (Conversinus, Convertinus). He is first 
heard of (Nov. 17, 1368) as appointed to the professorship of 
rhetoric at Florence, where he had for some time held the post 
of notary at the courts of justice. This differentiates him from 
(1). He entered (c. 1370) the service of the ducal house of 
Padua, the Carraras, in which he continued at least until 1404, 
during part of which time he was professor of rhetoric at Padua 
In 1406 he is last heard of living at Venice. His history of the 
Carraras, a tasteless production in barbarous Latin, says little for 
his literary capacity; but as a teacher he enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion, amongst his pupils being Vittorino da I'eltre and Guarino 
of Verona. 

3. Malpaghini (De Malpaghinis), the most important. Born 
about 1356, he was a pupil of Petrarch from a very early age to 
1374. On Sept. 19, 1397, he was appointed professor of rhetoric 
and eloquence at Florence, and he died in May 1417. Although 
Malpaghini left nothing behind him, he did much to encourage 
the study of Latin; among his pupils was Poggio Bracciolini 

The local documents and other authorities on the subject will be 
found in K. T. Klctte, Beitrage zur Geschtchte und Litteratur der ital - 
ienischen Gclehrtenrenaissance, vol. i. (1S88); see also G. Voigt, Die 
Wiederbelebung des klassischen Altertums (3rd ed. 1893), who, how- 
ever, identifies (1) and (2). 

JOHN OF SALISBURY (c. 1 115-1180), English author, 
diplomatist and bishop of Chartres, was born at Salisbury. From 
his own accounts, he seems to have crossed to France in 1136 and 
to have studied for the next ten years under Abelard, Alberich 
of Reims, Robert of Melun, Gilbert de la Porree, Robert Pullus, 
Simon of Poissy, William of Conches, and Richard l'Eveque. 
From the last two, who were disciples of Bernard of Chartres, 
he imbibed his Platonic leanings and especially his love of the 
Latin classics. The purity of his own style, which was evidently 
moulded on that of Cicero, was unsurpassed in the middle ages. 
On the completion of his studies, John stayed for a time with his 
friend Peter, the Cistercian abbot of Moustier la Celle, near 
Troyes. In 1148 he was present at the council of Reims, in which 
St. Bernard opposed Gilbert de la Porree, and was probably pre- 
sented to Bernard by Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, who 
made him his secretary in 1150. He was frequently sent on mis- 
sions to the pope, to whose household he seems to have been at- 
tached from 1148 onwards. After the death of Theobald in 1161, 
John continued as secretary to Thomas Bccket, whom he sup- 
ported in his long disputes with Henry II. His letters throw light 
on the constitutional struggle then agitating the English world In 
1 163-64 he withdrew with Becket to France during the king’s dis- 
pleasure; he returned with him in 1170, and was present at his 
assassination In 1176 he was made bishop of Chartres, where 
he passed the remainder of his life, taking an active part in the 
council of the Lateran in 1179. He died at or near Chartres on 
Oct. 25, 1180. 

John’s writings, the chief of which are the Policraticus and the 
Metalogicus , both completed in 1159, exhibit a highly cultivated 
intelligence well versed in practical affairs The former sketches 
an ideal state not unlike that of Plato: the soul is the clergy, the 
head is the prince, who is the servant of the clergy, the heart is 
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the senate, the eyes, ears and tongue arc the governors of the 
provinces, the hands are the armed and the administrative classes, 
and the feet are the husbandmen. The prince receives the ma- 
terial sword from the church, but only when he disobeys the law 
or ceases to rule the people by it, can he be deposed. In the 
Metalogicus we find a fusion of Augustinian and Aristotelian phi- 
losophy. Thus the doctrine of the necessity of the rationes ae teniae 
as the foundation of certitude is combined with a moderate real- 
ism. There is also a noteworthy appreciation of the difficulties 
of such problems as that of substance, the movement of bodies, 
tides and other natural phenomena, time and space, the nature of 
the soul, the limits of knowledge, and Providence. In addition to 
these two works, John wrote a Historia Pontificalis, a philosophi- 
cal poem, Euthcticus de Dogmata, P kilo soph or urn , two lives of St. 
Anselm, and a life of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

His collected works were edited by J. A. Giles ( •> vols. 1848) and 
reprinted in Migne’s Patrol. Lat., vol. 199. The Polycraticus has been 
edited by C. C. J. Webb (2 vols , 1909) and the Historia Pontificalis by 
R. L. Poole (1927) ; and also m the Mon. Germ. Hist. (1868, 2nd cd. 
1885). See C. Shaarschmidt, Johannes Sarisbcriensis (1862); R. L. 
Poole, Illustrations of the Hist, of Mediaeval Thought (1884, 2nd ed. 
1920) ; “Early Correspondence of John of Salisbury.” in Proc. of Brit. 
Acad. (vol. xi. 1924), articles in the Eng. Hist. Reviesv for 1920 and 
1923, and in the Diet. Nat. Biog.; and E. F. Jacob’s article in Social and 
Political Ideas of Some Great Mediaeval Thinkers (edit. Ilearnshaw, 
1923). 

JOHN OF THE CROSS, ST. (1542-1591), Spanish mystic, 
was bom at Ontiveros (Old Castile) on June 24, 1542. He 
became a professed Carmelite in 1564, and was ordained priest 
at Salamanca in 1567 He met with much opposition in his 
efforts to introduce the reforms proposed by St. Theresa, and 
was more than once imprisoned. His real name was Juan de 
Yepez y Alvarez; in religion he was known as Juan de San 
Matias till 1568, when he adopted the name of Juan de la 
Cruz. Broken by persecution, he was sent to the monastery of 
Ubcda, where he died in 1591; his Obras espirituales were pub- 
lished posthumously in 1618. He was beatified in 1674 and 
canonized on Dec. 27, 1726. The lofty symbolism of his prose 
is frequently obscure, but his lyrical verses are distinguished for 
their rapturous ecstasy and beauty of expression. 

Some of his poems have been translated with great success by Arthur 
Symons in Images of Good and Evil ; the most convenient edition of his 
works, which have been frequently reprinted, is that contained in vol. 
xvi. of the Biblioteca de autores espanoles. See also J. D. Berrueta, Sta. 
Teresa de Jesus y S. Jean de la Croix (1915). 

JOHN O’ GROAT’S HOUSE, a spot on the north coast 
of Caithness, Scotland, 14 m N. of Wick and i-J m. W. of Dun- 
cansby Head It is the mythical site of an octagonal house said 
to have been erected early in the 1 6th century by one John Groot, 
a Dutchman who had migrated to the north of Scotland by per- 
mission of James IV. According to the legend, other members of 
the Groot family followed John, and acquired lands around Dun- 
cansby. When there were eight Groot families, disputes began 
to arise as to precedence at annual feasts. These quarrels John 
Groot is said to have settled by building an octagonal house 
which had eight entrances and eight tables, so that the head of 
each family could enter by his own door and sit at the head of his 
own table. Being but a few miles south of Dunnet Head, John 
o’ Groat's is a colloquial term for the most northerly point of 
Great Britain. The site of the traditional building is marked by 
a mound and flagstaff. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, the “forerunner” of Jesus in the 
Gospel story. His preaching made a great impression upon his 
contemporaries ( cf . Josephus Ant. xviii., 5). According to the 
birth-narrative in Luke i. and ii., he was born in “a city of Judah” 
(read, “the Province of Judah”), in “the hill country” (possibly 
Hebron). In this narrative his father, Zacharias, is represented 
as a priest “of the course of Abijah,” and his mother Elizabeth 
(also of priestly descent) as related to Mary, the mother of 
Jesi^. This narrative, which embodies some very primitive fea- 
tures Palestinian in character (it probably depends upon a Hebrew 
original, and reflects the point of view of the early Palestinian 
Christian Church), manifests a strong tendency to bring the Bap- 
tist into close connection with Jesus. 


In the 15th year of the emperor Tiberius (?a 0/28-29) John 
began his public life in the “wilderness of Judea, he wild dis- 
trict between the Kedron and the Dead sea, especially near the 
Jordan. According to the Synoptics his preaching was essentially 
eschatological in character, being concerned with the nearness of 
the Messianic kingdom and the consequent urgency for 'prepara- 
tion by repentance. 

Possibly as Streeter ( J.Th.S . July 1913) suggests John’s bap- 
tism was eschatological. “It was regarded as a ‘sealing’ or sym- 
bolical act entitling to admission to th<f coming kingdom. . . . 
The essential meaning of the rite would be rather aspiration for 
the future than regret for the past.” Josephus, as cited, seems to 
suggest that John’s baptism must be regarded as a bodily purifica- 
tion corresponding to an inward change, not as a means of re- 
mitting sins; in fact Josephus does not agree with the Synoptic 
accounts in this respect. Jewish scholars (e.g., Kohler and I. 
Abrahams) insist on the Essene affinities of John, though John was 
less rigid. The fourth Gospel preserves a trustworthy tradition in 
locating one place of John’s baptism at “Aenon near to Salim” 
(John iii. 23.) This must be the modern ‘Ainun, nearly eight 
miles north-east of Salim (a town east of Nablus). This fact con- 
firms the view that John preached to the Samaritans, and the per- 
sistent tradition that he was buried at Sebaste in Samaria. See 
W. F. Albright, Harvard Th. Rev., xvii. p. 193 f. 

If, as has been suggested, John’s preaching was first of all 
directed to those who practised an ascetic mode of life, there must 
have followed a later period when the scope of his mission was 
widened and he delivered his message to the masses of the people, 
“the people of the land.” He had disciples who fasted (Mark ii. 
18, etc.), who visited him regularly in prison (Matt. xi. 2, xiv. 12), 
and to whom he taught special forms of prayer (Luke v. 33, xi. 1). 
Some of these afterwards became followers of Christ (John i. 
37). John’s activity indeed had far-reaching effects. It profoundly 
influenced the Messianic movement depicted in (he Gospels. The 
preaching of Jesus shows traces of this, and the Fourth Gospel 
(as well as the Synoptics) displays a marked interest in connect- 
ing the Johannine movement with the beginnings of Christianity, 
though in fact the original connection may have been exaggerated. 
The existence of disciples of John at Ephesus after the lapse of 
25 years is significant (Acts xviii. 25, xix. 3). It is curious that 
the Mandaeans or Sabians (from Saba — “Baptise”), called also 
“Christians according to John,” have preserved some confused 
traditions about the Baptist. For Christ’s estimate of John, cj. 
Matt. xi. 7 f. John’s ministry terminated in his imprisonment in 
the fortress of Machaerus, where he was executed by order of 
Herod Antipas. 

See Kohler, in Jew . Encyc., vii. p. 218 f.; I. Abrahams, Studies in 
Phar. and Gospels, 1st series, pp. 30 ff . ; Foakes Jackson and K. Lake, 
Beginnings of Christianity , i., pp. 101 ff.; Arts. Mandaeans in ERE. 
and in this Encyc.; Box, St. Matt. (Century Bible), pp. 236 ff. for 
chronology. (G. H. B.) 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, an American educa- 
tional institution at Baltimore (Md ). Its trustees, chosen by 
Johns Hopkins (1794-1873), a successful Baltimore merchant, 
were incorporated Aug. 24, 1867, under a general act “for the 
promotion of education in the State of Maryland.” But nothing 
was actually done until after the death of Johns Hopkins (Dec. 
24, 1873), when his fortune of $7,000,000 was equally divided 
between the projected university and a hospital, also to bear his 
name, and intended to be an auxiliary*to the medical school 
of the university. The trustees of the university consulted men 
prominent in higher education, notably Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard, Andrew D. White of Cornell, and James B. Angell of the 
university of Michigan; on Dec. 30, 1874, they elected Daniel 
Coit Gilman (q v.) president. The university was formally opened 
Oct. 3, 1876, when an address wasMelivered by T. H. Huxley. 

The first year was largely given up to consultation among the 
newly chosen professors, among whom were: in Greek, B. L. 
Gildersleeve (1831-1924); in mathematics, J. J. Sylvester (1814- 
97); in chemistry, Ira Remsen (1846-1927); in biology, Henry 
Newell Martin (1848-96); in zoology, William Keith Brooks 
(1848-1908); and in physics, Henry Augustus Rowland (1848- 
1901). Prominent among later teachers were Arthur Cayley, in 
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mathematics* the Semitic scholar, Paul Haupt (1858-1926); 
Granville Stanley Hall (1846-1924), in psychology; Maurice 
Bloomfield (1848- ), in Sanskrit and comparative philosophy; 

James Rendel Harris in Biblical philology; James Wilson Bright 
(1852-1926) in English philology; Herbert B. Adams ( 1855— 
1901), in history; and Richard T. Ely (1854- ), in economics. 

The university at once became a pioneer in the United States in 
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teaching by means of seminary courses and laboratories, and was 
eminently successful in encouraging research, in scholarly publi- 
cations, and in the preparation of its students to become instruc- 
tors in other colleges and universities. It includes graduate de- 
partments under the faculty of philosophy and the medical 
faculty, a school of hygiene and public health, a college of arts 
and sciences, a school of engineering, a school of business eco- 
nomics, and a college for teachers. From its foundation the uni- 
versity had novel features and a liberal administration. Twenty 
annual fellowships of $500 each were opened to the graduates 
of any college. Petrography and laboratory psychology were 
among the new sciences fostered by the new university. Such 
eminent outsiders were secured for brief residence and lecture 
courses as J. R. Lowell, F. J. Child, Simon Newcomb, H. E. von 
Holst, F. A. Walker, William James, James Bryce, E. A. Freeman, 
W. W. Goodwin, and Alfred Russel Wallace. The poet, Sidney 
Lanier, held an appointment as lecturer in English literature 
from 1879 until his death in 1881. 

The medical department, inaugurated in 1893, is closely affili- 
ated with the excellently equipped Johns Hopkins hospital 
(opened in 1889), and is actually a graduate school, as it admits 
only students holding the bachelor’s degree or its equivalent. The 
degree of doctor of medicine is conferred after four years of 
successful study, and advanced courses are offered. Among the 
department’s greatest teachers have been William Osier (1849- 
1919) and William Henry Welch (1850- ). President Gilman 

gave up his presidential duties in Sept. 1901, and was succeeded 
in office by Ira Remsen, a member of the original faculty. In 
Oct. 1914 he was succeeded by Frank Johnson Goodnow of 
Columbia university, who had been constitutional adviser to the 
republic of China. 

In 1909 the university, in co-operation with Goucher college 
(now the college for teachers), initiated college courses for teach- 
ers; in 1911, summer courses; in 1916, evening courses, in busi- 
ness economics, without degrees, for technical workers. Extension 
to other State centres was authorized in 191 7. A school of business 
economics, providing academic training for business careers, and 
conferring the degree of bachelor of science in economics, was 
opened in 1922. 

Upon an initial State appropriation of $600,000, continued by 
annual grants of $50,000, a school of engineering was opened in 
1913, with instruction in civil, electrical, and mechanical branches. 
This school’s courses were extended in 1924 to include, for five 
years, gas engineering, through gifts of the Southern Gas Asso- 
ciation. For these schools two laboratories and a power-house 
have been erected. 

Teaching in Medicine. — The university received from 1913 
to 1927, gifts and grants to about $20,000,000. The clinical de- 
partments of medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics, psychiatry, 
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and ophthalmology were placed on a full-time basis. The General 
Education Board led with several large grants in all these cases, 
besides giving two laboratories — the new Hunterian (1915) and 
the pathological (1923) — and $3,000,000 for expansion now in 
process, including a central heating plant (1925). Capt. Joseph 
R. DeLamar, who died in 1918, left bequests amounting to more 
than $5,000,000 in 1927. In 1923, $2,000,000 was voted by the 
Carnegie Corporation for a new university dept, of psychiatry 
and the Phipps psychiatric clinic at the Johns Hopkins hospital, 
one-half coming from the founders, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Phipps. 
In 1925, the Wilmer ophthalmological institute, named after the 
first director, Dr. William Holland Wilmer, with endowment of 
the university dept, of ophthalmology, was established at the hos- 
pital on a fund of $3,000,000 raised in recognition of the half- 
century commemoration. Advanced ophthalmological training in 
America was thus made possible. The university has also profited 
from the establishment of the three other clinical institutes at 
the hospital, Harriet Lane home for pediatrics (1912), Brady 
urological institute (1914), and the women’s clinic for obstetrics 
(1923), all teaching hospitals staffed from the school. 

In 1918, under the direction of Dr. William H. Welch, assisted 
by Dr. William H. Howell, former dean of the school of medicine, 
a school of hygiene and public health was opened, with an annual 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, which in 1922 became an 
endowment of $5,000,000, with another $1,000,000 for a building, 
completed and occupied in 1925. This school, together with the 
hospital and the school of medicine, is a unit in one of the strong- 
est medical centres in America. The main objects of this school 
arc to train for public health work, promote investigation, and 
disseminate sound hygienic knowledge. The degrees granted are 
doctor of public health, doctor of science in hygiene, and certificate 
in public health. Of the 150 students enrolled in 1924-25, 42 came 
from foreign countries In 1925 the Institute of Biological Re- 
search was established on a five years’ grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The government of the university is entrusted to a board of 
16 trustees, of which the president is a member ex-officio, while 
the direction of affairs of a strictly academic nature is delegated 
to an academic council and to department boards. In 1907-8 
the regular faculty numbered 175. In 1925 it numbered 394, with 
67 additional instructors in the afternoon, evening, and summer 
courses. In 1907-8 there were 683 students, of whom 518 were 
in post-graduate courses, in 1925, 4,260 (2,601 not being can- 
didates for degrees). 

The library had in 1927 about 300,000 bound volumes and as 
many more pamphlets; and during 1927 plans were completed 
for the creation of a central medical library, the William H. Welch 
memorial library, to serve both the hospital and the departments 
of the university devoted to various branches of medical science. 
The project was made possible by a generous gift from the Gen- 
eral Education Board and other friends of the university, where 
Dr. Welch, professor of the history of medicine, was given the 
charge of promoting collection of distinguished works in that field. 

The buildings of the university in 1901 were crowded unpre- 
tentiously near the business centre of the city. In 1902 a gift of 
about I25ac. in the northern suburbs, made by a group of Balti- 
more citizens, brought about plans for removal. In 1916 the 
removal from the old site to Homewood was completed with the 
exception of the department of chemistry, which occupied its 
new laboratory in 1924. The tract is expertly developed. The 
new university buildings were fashioned in Georgian colonial 
architectural style to conform to the Homewood mansion, erected 
on the site early in the 19th century. 

A dormitory, designated as a war memorial, was opened in 1923 
in the name of the alumni. An ingeniously equipped laboratory in 
plant physiology, botanical garden and arboretum, athletic fields, 
and concrete grand-stand completed the development of 1925. 

In 1927 the university's endowment amounted to more than 
$24,000,000 and the value of its physical equipment was not less 
than $8,200,000. 

Scientific Expeditions. — The university has despatched four 
scientific expeditions abroad, two botanical to Jamaica in 1910 
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and 1919, and two geological to South America for the first detail 
cross-section of the Andes in 1919 and 1924. A fifth expedition 
— this one to the Near East for archaeological exploration and 
excavation (1924) — was conducted by a faculty member. Active 
in publication, the university was repprted in 1927 to be record- 
ing about 600 printed contributions a year. 

JOHNSON, ANDREW (1808-1875), seventeenth president 
of the United States, was born at Raleigh, N.C., on Dec. 29, 
1808. His parents did not belong to the slave-owning class and 
Andrew continued poor long enough to develop a feeling of hos- 
tility toward the dominant element in southern society. Of 
formal schooling he had none. At the age of ten the boy was 
apprenticed to a tailor and although his hours were long, he man- 
aged to learn to read and write. In 1826 he removed to Green- 
ville in eastern Tennessee, where he married Eliza McCordle 
(1810-76), who possessed a fair education and was of consider- 
able assistance to her husband in his pursuit of further learning. 
During the early Tennessee years Johnson earned his living by 
the practice of his trade, but before he was 21 he entered local 
politics, was elected an alderman, and in 1830 became mayor of 
Greenville. From 1834 to 1843 he participated in State politics, 
serving as a Democrat in the State constitutional convention 
(1834), in the House of Representatives (1835-37; 1839-41) and 
in the Senate (1841-43). These years marked Johnson’s political 
apprenticeship. His powers were now mature and he was ready 
to assume the position of champion of his section which was com- 
posed in the main of small farmers, suspicious and jealous of 
the slave-holding plantation owners who dominated the social and 
political life of middle and western Tennessee. 

Generally speaking, during the formative years of Johnson’s 
political career and down to the middle of the 1850’s, the Whig 
Party was the political agent of the plantation interests in Tennes- 
see while the Democratic Party, true to its Jacksonian origin, con- 
tinued as the exponent of the small farmer-labourer interests. As 
the years passed and the drift of events tended to force slave- 
owners everywhere to unite in one party, and that party by the 
force of circumstances became the Democratic, Johnson some- 
times found himself in uncongenial company. Nevertheless he 
preferred the Democratic to the newly-formed Republican Party. 
As a Democrat he had served as a member of the Federal House 
of Representatives from 1843 to 1853; from 1853 to 1857 he 
was governor of Tennessee and from 1857 to 1862 he was a mem- 
ber of the United States senate. In Congress he was in harmony 
with the pro-slavery element of his party so far as low tariff, 
territorial expansion, slavery extension and opposition to aboli- 
tionist agitation were concerned. He opposed them when they 
attempted to obstruct the movement for free western land for 
actual settlers, and as governor of Tennessee when he espoused 
the cause of popular education at State expense. In i860 he sup- 
ported Breckenridge whom he regarded as the true Democratic 
standard-bearer. However, he did not consider the election of 
Lincoln a sufficient reason for the Southern States to secede. Ac- 
cordingly when Tennessee passed an ordinance of secession in 
June, 1861, he refused to leave his seat in the United States 
Senate and join the newly organized Confederacy. In March, 
1862, President Lincoln appointed him military governor of Ten- 
nessee and during the two years he held this position he rendered 
valuable service to the Union cause, and just before he left the 
office he succeeded in creating and putting into operation machin- 
ery for the restoration of a loyal civil government in the State. 
During these Civil War years Johnson never ceased to class him- 
self as a Democrat, and when in 1864 he was nominated for vice 
president on the ticket with Lincoln, it was by a convention that 
called itself “Union,” not “Republican.” This distinction is im- 
portant for it exculpates Johnson from the charge subsequently 
made that he was an apostate from the Republican Party. 

When Lincoln was assassinated in April, 1865, Johnson suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency. Although he had frequently expressed 
himself to the effect that secession was treason and that the lead- 
ers of the secession movement should be punished as traitors, he 
did not hold that the late Confederate States were conquered ter- 
ritories to be dealt with in such manner as Congress might see 
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fit. In this his opinions were in harmony with those of Lincoln, 
who had acted on the theory that the States had n#ver been out 
of the Union. As commander-in-chief of the army the President 
had full power to name the conditions upon which military rule 
might be withdrawn and civil rule substituted. Accordingly, on 
May 29, 1865, he issued a general amnesty proclamation, granting 
full pardon to all ex-Confederates (except certain leaders) who 
would take an unqualified oath of allegiance to the United States. 
He next appointed provisional governors for the seven rebel States 
which had not already begun the process of restoration under the 
direction of Lincoln. To these governors he issued instructions 
that they provide for State conventions to be elected by such per- 
sons as had taken the oath of allegiance and were otherwise quali- 
fied to vote under the laws of the respective States. To the con- 
ventions he suggested (one might almpst say, ordered) that they 
embody in the State Constitutions a provision for the abolition 
of slavery, ratify the 13th amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, nullify the ordinances of secession and repudiate such parts 
of the State debts as had been contracted in support of the seces- 
sion movement. These were essentially the same demands that 
Lincoln had made on the conventions in the States where he had 
erected loyal civil governments. All this took place during the 
summer and autumn of 1865 previous to the assembling of Con- 
gress on Dec. 4. 

That body was overwhelmingly Republican in complexion and 
most of the Republicans were inclined to take a radical view of 
the southern situation. It refused admission to the senators and 
representatives from the rebel States and provided for the crea- 
tion of a joint committee on reconstruction. The exigencies of 
politics and the status of the freedmen were the crucial points in 
the situation. The radicals demanded that the late slaves be 
granted the right to vote forthwith and that a sufficient number of 
ex-Confederates be disfranchised to assure Republican majorities 
in most of the Southern States, assuming, of course, that the 
negroes would vote Republican out of gratitude to the party which 
had effected their freedom. To none of these demands would the 
President yield and in the course of three or four months the 
breach between him and the Republican Congress was wide open. 
Meanwhile the Southern States remained unrepresented in Con- 
gress while the reconstruction committee conducted investiga- 
tions into southern conditions to ascertain whether any of them 
were sufficiently loyal to warrant their being represented. In June, 
1866, the committee reported that the rebel States were unfit for 
representation, but presumably would become fit should they 
ratify the 14th amendment which was reported at the same time. 
This amendment was defeated in all the late Confederate States 
except Tennessee. The representatives and senators from this 
State were forthwith admitted. Soon afterward Congress ad- 
journed and the whole question of reconstruction was submitted 
to the electorate. 

During the course of his contest with the radical Republicans 
Johnson had gradually drawn the Democrats to his side and hoped 
to secure the support of enough moderate Republicans to con- 
trol the next Congress. To this end he took an active part in the 
campaign but it is a question whether his speeches, some of which 
were certainly undignified and in bad taste, did more harm than 
good to his cause. At any rate his hopes were dashed as the new 
Congress contained an even larger majority of radical Repub- 
licans than the old. Accordingly, in 1867 'Congress threw aside his 
work of restoration and proceeded with a plan of its own, the 
main features of which were the restoration of military control, 
the enfranchisement of negroes and the disfranchisement of con- 
siderable numbers of ex-Confederates. Johnson opposed this plan 
with all the power he possessed, regarding it as dangerous to the 
Federal system of government. His opposition was vain but 
troublesome to the leaders of the radical movement. They there- 
fore determined to deprive the President of practically all power. 
To this end Congress passed on March 2, 1867, over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, the Tenure of Office act, prohibiting the President 
from dismissing from office, unless the Senate should agree, any 
officer appointed by and with the consent of that body. For a 
long time Edwin M. Stanton, the secretary of war, had been dis- 
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loyal to hi§ chief and in league with his enemies. To rid himself 
of his obnoxious war minister and at the same time test before the 
Supreme Court the constitutionality of the Tenure of Office act, 
Johnson removed Stanton without obtaining the consent of the 
Senate. is plan for bringing the disc before the Supreme Court, 
however, miscarried. Whereupon the House of Representatives 
brought articles of impeachment against the President, the only 
important charge being his violation of the Tenure of Office act. 
The evidence was entirely inadequate for convicting him on the 
graver charge before any fair-minded and impartial tribunal. The 
Senate at that time, however, was extremely partisan, and John- 
son escaped conviction by only one vote (35 to 19; a two-thirds 
majority was necessary for conviction), on May 16, 1868. The 
remainder of Johnson’s term as President was comparatively quiet 
and uneventful. On March 4, 1869, he left the Presidency a 
beaten and embittered man, but something of his old fighting 
spirit remained. After a number of unsuccessful efforts, in 1875 
his Tennessee constituents returned him to his old place in the 
Senate. But his triumph was not for long. He made one bril- 
liant speech in the Senate, where many of the men who had voted 
to convict him of high crimes and misdemeanors were still sitting, 
in apology for his own reconstruction policy and in denunciation 
of that of his opponents. But it was his last. Shortly afterward, 
on July 31, 1875, he died. 

Faults of personality were Andrew Johnson’s great handicap. 
He lacked the finish of systematic education. He was frequently 
tactless and at times even undignified. Though possessing fun- 
damentally a kind and sympathetic disposition, his natural shyness 
caused him to appear to all except his closest intimates, hard and 
inflexible. His career as president was of the essence of tragedy. 
Of unlimited faith in the people, his reconstruction policies were 
overwhelmingly rejected by them. Of unswerving devotion to the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution he was impeached for its 
violation. 

Bibliography. — The most satisfactory biography is Robert W. Win- 
ston, Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Patriot (1928). See also: L. 
Foster, The Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson (1866) ; D. M. De- 
Witt, The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson (1903) ; C. E. 
Chadsey, The Struggle between President Johnson and Congress over 
Reconstruction (1896) ; W. A. Dunning, Essays on the Civil War and 
Reconstruction (1898) and, Reconstruction, Political and Economic 
(1907) ; J- F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850 (1893-1906; especially vols. v.-vi.) ; B. B. Kendrick, 
The Journal of the Joint Committee of Fifteen on Reconstruction 
(1915). (B. B. K.) 

JOHNSON, EASTMAN (1824-1906), American artist, was 
born at Lovell (Me.), on July 29, 1824. He studied at Diissel- 
dorf, Paris, Rome, and The Hague, the last city being his home 
for four years. In i860 he was elected to the National Academy 
of Design, New York. A distinguished portrait and genre painter, 
he made distinctively American themes his own, depicting the 
negro, fisherfolk and farm life with unusual interest. Such pic- 
tures as “Old Kentucky Home” (1867), “Husking Bee” (1876), 
“Cranberry Harvest, Nantucket” (1880), and his portrait group 
“The Funding Bill” (1881), achieved a national reputation. Among 
his sitters were many prominent men, including Daniel Webster; 
Presidents Hayes, Arthur, Cleveland and Harrison; William M. 
Evarts, Charles J. Folger; Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
James McCosh, Noah Porter and Sir Edward Archbald. He died 
in New York city on April 5, 1906. 

JOHNSON, EDWARD, tenor, was born at Guelph, Ont. 
He was educated at the University of Toronto and went to New 
York as a church soloist in 1907. Turning soon to light opera, he 
rapidly became a public favourite. After further vocal study in 
Italy, he made his operatic debut at Padua, in Andrea Chenier in 
1911; and subsequently sang in Rome, Bologna and at La Scala, 
Milan, for five seasons. In 1916 he was invited to the Teatro 
Colon, Buenos Aires. His first operatic appearance in the United 
States was with the Chicago Opera Company, Nov. 30, 1919. He 
joined the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York, in 1922, in 
which year he became an American citizen. 

JOHNSON, EMORY RICHARD (1864- ), American 

economist, was born at Waupun, Wis., March 22, 1864, and edu- 


cated at the University of Wisconsin (B.L., 1888; ML., 1891) 
and the University of Pennsylvania (Ph.D., 1893). He was in- 
structor in economics at Haverford college, 1893-96, and after 
1896 professor of transportation and commerce at the University 
of Pennsylvania. In 1919 he became dean of the Wharton school 
of finance and commerce at that university. Very early he gained 
a reputation as an expert in transportation and his specialized 
knowledge has often been called into Government service. He was 
a member of the U S. Industrial Commission, 1899; a member of 
the US. Isthmian Canal Commission, 1899-1904; an expert on 
the valuation of railway property for the U.S. Census Bureau, 
1904-05; expert on traffic for the National Waterways Commis- 
sion, 1909; appointed by President Taft to report on Panama 
Canal traffic and tolls and the measurement of vessels, 1911 ; mem- 
ber of the Public Service Commission, 1 913-15; assistant director 
of the Bureau of Transportation. War Trade Board, 1917; rate 
expert, U.S Shipping Board, 1918-19. 

Besides reports to commissions and many articles in economic 
journals he is the author of Inland Waterways (1893) ; American 
Railway Transportation (1903) ; Ocean and Inland Water Transporta- 
tion (1906) ; Railroad Traffic and Rates (1911) ; Panama Canal Traffic 
and Tolls (1912) ; The Panama Canal and Commerce (1916) ; Principles 
of Ocean Transportation (1917) ; Interpretative Essays on China and 
England (1927). 

JOHNSON, HIRAM WARREN ( 1866- ), American 

politician, was born at Sacramento, Calif., on Sept. 2, 1866 He 
entered the University of California, but did not finish his course. 
He became a reporter, at the same time studying law in his father’s 
office; was admitted to the bar 1888, and practised with his father 
and his brother in Sacramento. In 1902 he opened an office in 
San Francisco, where he became widely known in 1906-07 for the 
vigour and success with which, as prosecuting attorney, he pro- 
ceeded against dishonest public officials and corporations. He was 
elected governor of California for the term 1911-15; and in 1912 
was an unsuccessful candidate for vice president (on the ticket 
with Theodore Roosevelt), as nominee of the National Progres- 
sive Party, which he had helped to organise As governor he signed 
in 1913 the Webb Anti-alien bill, designed to prohibit the owner- 
ship of land in California by Japanese, although the President had 
asked for delay. He was re-elected governor 1915-19, but re- 
signed in 1917, having been elected a U.S senator. He opposed 
many of the policies of President Wilson’s administration and 
declared that a league of nations would involve the United States 
in European wars. At the Republican National convention in 1920 
he had considerable support as presidential candidate, especially 
from those opposed to the League of Nations and the Treaty of 
Peace as submitted to the Senate. He was re-elected U.S. senator 
for the term 1923-29. 

JOHNSON, LIONEL PIGOT (1867-1902), English critic 
and poet, was born at Broadstairs on March 15, 1867, and edu- 
cated at Winchester, and at New College, Oxford. He began writ- 
ing verse while still at school, and his essay on “The Fools of 
Shakespeare” was published in 1887, in Nodes Shake sperianae In 
1890, on leaving Oxford, he settled in London, where he undertook 
reviewing for the Academy , Pall Mall Gazette and other journals. 
In June 1891, he was received into the Church of Rome, and the 
influence of his conversion is seen in his poetry after that date. 
In 1895 the first collected edition of his poems appeared His 
second volume Ireland and other Poems (1897), reflects his 
growing interest in Ireland, which he visited in Sept. 1893, and 
on several later occasions. He died on Oct 4, 1902, as the result 
of a fall in Fleet street, following on a long period of ill-health. 

A collected edition of his poems was published in 1915. 
JOHNSON, REVERDY (1796-1876), American political 
leader and jurist, was born at Annapolis, Md , on May 21, 1796. 
His father, John Johnson (1770-1824), was a distinguished law- 
yer, who served in both legislative houses of Maryland, as attorney 
general of the State (1 806-11), as a judge (1811-21), and as a 
chancellor of his State (1821-24Y Reverdy graduated from St 
John’s college in 1812. He then studied law in his father’s office, 
was admitted to the bar in 1815 and began to practise in Upper 
Marlborough. In 1817 he removed to Baltimore, where he became 
the professional associate of Luther Martin, William Pinkney and 
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Roger B. Taney; with Thomas Harris he reported the decisions 
of the court of appeals in Harris and Johnson’s Reports (1820- 
27). From 1845 to 1849, as a Whig, he was a member of the 
United States Senate; and in 1849-50 he was attorney general of 
the United States. In 1856 he became identified with the con- 
servative wing of the Democratic Party, and four years later 
supported Stephen A. Douglas for the presidency. 

After the capture of New Orleans he was commissioned by 
Lincoln to revise the decisions of the military commandant, Gen- 
eral B. F. Butler, in regard to foreign governments, and reversed 
all those decisions to the entire satisfaction of the administration. 
In 1863 he again took his seat in the United States Senate. In 
1868 he was appointed minister to Great Britain, returning on the 
accession of Grant to the presidency. Again resuming his prac- 
tice he was engaged by the government in the prosecution of 
Ku-Klux cases. He repudiated the doctrine of secession, and 
pleaded for compromise and conciliation. Opposed to the Recon- 
struction measures, he voted for them on the ground that it was 
better to accept than reject them, since they were probably the 
best that could be obtained. As a lawyer he was engaged during 
his later years in most of the especially important cases in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He died at Annapolis on 
Feb. 10, 1876. 

JOHNSON, RICHARD (i573~i659?)> English romance 
writer, was baptized in London on May 24, 1573. His most famous 
romance is The Famous Historic of the Seaven Champions of 
Christendom (1596?). The success of this book was so great that 
the author added a second and a third part in 1608 and 1616. 

His other stories include: The Nine Worthies of London (1592) ; The 
Pleasant Walks of Moorefields (1607) ; The Pleasant Conceites of Old 
Hobson (1607), the hero being a well-known haberdabher in the Poul- 
try; The Most Pleasant History of Tom a Lmcolne (1607) ; A Remem- 
brance of . . . Robert Earle oj Salisbury (1612) ; Looke on Me, Lon- 
don (1613); The History of Tom Thumbe (1621). The Crown Gar- 
land of Golden Roses ... set forth in Many Pleasant new Songs and 
Sonnets (1612) was reprinted for the Percy Society (1842 and 1845). 

JOHNSON, RICHARD MENTOR (1781-1850), ninth 
vice-president of the United States, was born at Bryant’s Station 
(Ky.) on Oct. 17, 1781. He was admitted to the bar in 1800, and 
became prominent as a lawyer and Democratic politician serving 
in the Federal House of Representatives and in the Senate for 
many years. From 1837 to 1841 he was vice-president of the 
United States, to which position he was elected over Francis 
Granger, by the Senate, none of the four candidates for the vice- 
presidency having received a majority of the electoral votes. The 
opposition to Johnson within the party greatly increased during 
his term, and the Democratic national convention of 1840 adopt- 
ed the unprecedented course of refusing to nominate anyone for 
the vice-presidency. In the ensuing election Johnson received 
most of the Democratic electoral votes, but was defeated by the 
Whig candidate, John Tyler. Pie died in Frankfort (Ky.) on 
Nov. 19, 1850. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-1784), English writer and 
lexicographer, was the son of Michael Johnson (1656-1731), 
bookseller and magistrate of Lichfield, who married in 1706 Sarah 
Ford (1669-1759). Michaels abilities and attainments seem to 
have been considerable. He was so well acquainted with the con- 
tents of the volumes which he exposed for sale that the country 
rectors of Staffordshire and Worcestershire thought him an oracle 
on points of learning. Between him and the clergy, indeed, there 
was a strong religious and political sympathy. He was a zealous 
churchman, and, though he had qualified himself for municipal of- 
fice by taking the oaths to the sovereigns in possession, was to the 
last a Jacobite in heart. The social position of Samuel’s paternal 
grandfather, William Johnson, remains obscure; his mother was 
the daughter of Cornelius Ford, “a little Warwickshire Gent.” 

At a house (now the Johnson museum) in the Market Square, 
Lichfield, Samuel Johnson was born on Sept. 18, 1709 and baptized 
on the same day at St. Mary’s, Lichfield. In the child the physical, 
intellectual and moral peculiarities which afterwards distinguished 
the man were plainly discernible : great muscular strength accom- 
panied by much awkwardness and many infirmities; great quick- 
ness of parts, with a morbid propensity to sloth and procrastina- 
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tion; a kind and generous heart, with a gloomy and irritable tem- 
per. He had inherited from his ancestors a scrofulou$ttaint, and his 
parents were weak enough to believe that the royal touch would 
cure him. In his third year he was taken up to London, inspected 
by the court surgeon, prayeef over by the court chaplains and 
stroked and presented with a piece of gold by Queen Anne. Her 
hand was applied in vain. The boy’s features, which were orig- 
inally noble and not irregular, were distorted by his malady. His 
cheeks were deeply scarred. He lost for a time the sight of one 
eye; and he saw but very imperfectly Vith the other. But the 
force of his mind overcame every impediment. Indolent as he was, 
he acquired knowledge with such ease and rapidity that at every 
school (such as those at Lichfield and Stourbridge) to which he 
was sent he was soon the best scholar. From 16 to 18 he resided 
at home, and was left to his own devices. He learned much at 
this time, though his studies were without guidance and without 
plan. He ransacked his father’s shelves, dipped into a multitude of 
books, read what was interesting and passed over what was dull. 
An ordinary lad would have acquired little or no useful knowledge 
in such a way; but much that was dull to ordinary lads was inter- 
esting to Samuel. He read little Greek; for his proficiency in that 
language was not such that he could take much pleasure in the 
masters of Attic poetry and eloquence. But he had left school a 
good Latinist, and he soon acquired an extensive knowledge of 
Latin literature. He was peculiarly attracted by the works of the 
great restorers of learning. Once, while searching for some apples, 
he found a huge folio volume of Petrarch’s works. The name ex- 
cited his curiosity, and he eagerly devoured hundreds of pages. 
Indeed, the diction and versification of his own Latin compositions 
show that he had paid at least as much attention to modern copies 
from the antique as to the original models. 

While he was thus irregularly educating himself, his family was 
sinking into hopeless poverty. Old Michael Johnson was much bet- 
ter qualified to pore over books, and to talk about them, than to 
trade in them. His business declined; his debts increased; it was 
with difficulty that the daily expenses of his household were de- 
frayed. It was out of his power to support his son at either univer- 
sity, but a wealthy neighbour offered assistance; and, in reliance 
on promises which proved to be of very little value, Samuel was 
entered at Pembroke College, Oxford. When the young scholar 
presented himself to the rulers of that society, they were amazed 
not more by his ungainly figure and eccentric manners than by the 
quantity of extensive and curious information which he had picked 
up during many months of desultory but not unprofitable study. 
On the first day of his residence he surprised his teachers by quot- 
ing Macrobius; and one of the most learned among them declared 
that he had never known a freshman of equal attainments. 

At Oxford Johnson resided barely over two years, possibly less. 
He was poor, even to raggedness; and his appearance excited a 
mirth and a pity which were equally intolerable to his haughty 
spirit. He was driven from the quadrangle of Christ Church by the 
sneering looks which the members of that aristocratical society 
cast at the holes in his shoes. Some charitable person placed a new 
pair at his door; but he spumed them away in a fury. Distress 
made him, not servile, but reckless and ungovernable. No opulent 
gentleman commoner, panting for one-and-twenty, could have 
treated the academical authorities with more gross disrespect. The 
needy scholar was generally to be seen under the gate of Pem- 
broke, a gate now adorned with his effigy, haranguing a circle of 
lads, over whom, in spite of his tattered gown and dirty linen, his 
wit and audacity gave him an undisputed ascendancy. In every 
mutiny against the discipline of the college he was the ringleader. 
Much was pardoned, however, to a youth so highly distinguished 
by abilities and acquirements. He had early made himself known 
by turning Pope’s “Messiah” ink) Latin verse. The style and 
rhythm, indeed, were not exactly Virgilian; but the translation 
found many admirers, and was read with pleasure by Pope himself. 

The time drew near at which Johnson would, in the ordinary 
course of things, have become a Bachelor of Arts; but he was at 
the end of his resources. Those promises of support on which he 
j had relied had not been kept. His family could do nothing for him. 
His debts to Oxford tradesmen were small indeed, yet larger than 
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he could pay. In the autumn of 1731 he was under the necessity 
of quitting tL$ university without a degree. In the following win- 
ter his father died. The old man left but a pittance; and of that 
pittance almost the whole was appropriated to the support of his 
widow. The property to which Samuel succeeded amounted to no 
more than twenty pounds. 

His life, during the thirty years which followed, was one hard 
struggle with poverty. The misery of that struggle needed no ag- 
gravation, but was aggravated by the sufferings of an unsound 
body and an unsound mind. Before the young man left the univer- 
sity, his hereditary malady had broken forth in a singularly cruel 
form. He had become an incurable hypochondriac. He said long 
after that he had been mad all his life, or at least not perfectly 
sane; and, in truth, eccentricities less strange than his have often 
been thought ground sufficient for absolving felons and for setting 
aside wills. His grimaces, his gestures, his mutterings, sometimes 
diverted and sometimes terrified people who did not know him. 
At a dinner table he would absent-mindedly stoop down and 
twitch off a lady’s shoe. He would amaze a drawing-room by sud- 
denly ejaculating a clause of the Lord’s Prayer. He would con- 
ceive an unintelligible aversion to a particular alley, and perform 
a great circuit rather than see the hateful place. He would set his 
heart on touching every post in the streets through which he 
walked. If by any chance he missed a post, he would go back a 
hundred yards and repair the omission. Under the influence of his 
disease, his senses became morbidly torpid, and his imagination 
morbidly active. At one time he would stand poring on the town 
clock without being able to tell the hour. At another he would dis- 
tinctly hear his mother, who was many miles off, calling him by 
his name. But this was not the worst. A deep melancholy took 
possession of him, and gave a dark tinge to all his views of hu- 
man nature and of human destiny. Such wretchedness as he en- 
dured has driven many men to shoot themselves or drown them- 
selves. But he was under no temptation to commit suicide. He 
was sick of life; but he was afraid of death; and he shuddered at 
every sight or sound which reminded him of the inevitable hour. 
In religion he found but little comfort during his long and frequent 
fits of dejection; for his religion partook of his own character. 
The light from heaven shone on him indeed, but not in a direct 
line, or with its own pure splendour. The rays had to struggle 
through a disturbing medium; they reached him refracted, dulled 
and discoloured by the thick gloom which had settled on his soul, 
and, though they might be sufficiently clear to guide him, were too 
dim to cheer him. 

With such infirmities of body and of mind, he was left, at two- 
and-twenty, to fight his way through the world. He remained dur- 
ing about five years in the midland counties. At Lichfield, his 
birthplace and his early home, he had inherited some friends and 
acquired others. He was kindly noticed by Henry Hervey, a gay 
officer of noble family, who happened to be quartered there. Gil- 
bert Walmesley, registrar of the ecclesiastical court of the diocese, 
a man of distinguished parts, learning and knowledge of the world, 
did himself honour by patronizing the young adventurer, whose 
repulsive person, unpolished manners and squalid garb moved 
many of the petty aristocracy of the neighbourhood to laughter or 
disgust. At Lichfield, however, Johnson could find no way of earn- 
ing a livelihood. He became usher of a grammar school in Leices- 
tershire; he resided as a humble companion in the house of a coun- 
try gentleman; but a lif? of dependence was insupportable to his 
haughty spirit. He repaired to Birmingham, and there earned a 
few guineas by literary drudgery. In that town he printed a trans- 
lation, little noticed at that time, and long forgotten, of a Latin 
book about Abyssinia. He then put forth proposals for publishing 
by subscription the poems of Politian, with notes containing a his- 
tory of modern Latin verse; but subscriptions did not come in, 
and the volume never appeared. 

While leading this vagrant and miserable life, Johnson fell in 
love. The object of his passion was Mrs. Elizabeth Porter (1688-- 
1752), widow of Harry Porter (d. 1734), whose daughter Lucy 
was born only six years after Johnson himself. To ordinary spec- 
tators the lady appeared to be a short, fat, coarse woman, painted 
half an inch thick, dressed in gaudy colours, and fond of exhibiting 


provincial airs and graces which were not exactly those of the 
Queensberrys and Lepels. To Johnson, however, whose passions 
were strong, and whose eyesight was too weak to distinguish rouge 
from natural bloom, and who had seldom or never been in the 
same room with a woman of real fashion, his Tetty, as he called 
her, was the most beautiful, graceful and accomplished of her sex. 
That his admiration was unfeigned cannot be doubted; she had, 
however, a jointure of £600 and perhaps a little more; she came of 
a good family, and her son Jervis (d. 1763) commanded H M.S. 
“Hercules.” The marriage, in spite of occasional wranglings, 
proved happier than might have been expected. The lover contin- 
ued to be under the illusions of the wedding-day (July 9, 1735) till 
the lady died in her sixty-fourth year. On her monument at Brom- 
ley he placed an inscription extolling the charms of her person 
and of her manners; and when, long after her decease, he had occa- 
sion to mention her, he exclaimed with a tenderness half ludicrous, 
half pathetic, “Pretty creature!” 

His marriage made it necessary for him to exert himself more 
strenuously than he had hitherto done. He took a house at Edial 
near Lichfield and advertised for pupils. But 18 months passed 
away, and only three pupils came to his academy. The “faces” 
that Johnson habitually made (probably nervous contortions due 
to his disorder) may well have alarmed parents. Good scholar 
though he was, these twitchings had lost him usherships in 1735 
and 1736. David Garrick, who was one of the pupils, used, many 
years later, to throw the best company of London into convulsions 
of laughter by mimicking the master and his lady. 

At length Johnson, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, deter- 
mined to seek his fortune in London as a literary adventurer. He 
set out with a few guineas, three acts of his tragedy of Irene in 
manuscript and two or three letters of introduction from his friend 
Walmesley. Never since literature became a calling in England 
had it been a less gainful calling than at the time when Johnson 
took up his residence in London. In the preceding generation a 
writer of eminent merit was sure to be munificently rewarded by 
the Government. The least that he could expect was a pension or 
a sinecure place; and, if he showed any aptitude for politics, he 
might hope to be a member of parliament, a lord of the treasury, 
an ambassador, a secretary of state. But literature had ceased to 
flourish under the patronage of the great, and had not yet begun 
to flourish under the patronage of the public. One man of letters, 
indeed, Pope, had acquired by his pen what was then considered 
as a handsome fortune, and lived on a footing of equality with 
nobles and ministers of state. But this was a solitary exception. 
Even an author whose reputation was established, and whose 
works were popular — such an author as Thomson, whose Seasons 
was in every library, such an author as Fielding, whose Pasquin 
had had a greater run than any drama since The Beggar’s Opera — 
was sometimes glad to obtain, by pawning his best coat, the means 
of dining on tripe at a cookshop underground, where he could wipe 
his hands, after his greasy meal, on the back of a Newfoundland 
dog. It is easy, therefore, to imagine what humiliations and priva- 
tions must have awaited the novice who had still to earn a name. 
One of the publishers to whom Johnson applied for employment 
measured with a scornful eye that athletic though uncouth frame, 
and exclaimed, “You had better get a porter’s knot and carry 
trunks.” Nor was the advice bad, for a porter was likely to be as 
plentifully fed, and as comfortably lodged, as a poet. 

Some time appears to have elapsed before Johnson was able to 
form any literary connection from which he could expect more 
than bread for the day which was passing over him. He never for- 
got the generosity with which Hervey, who was now residing in 
London, relieved his wants during this time of trial. “Harry Her- 
vey,” said Johnson many years later, “was a vicious man; but he 
was very kind to me. If you call a dog Hervey, I shall love him.” 
At Hervey’s table Johnson sometimes enjoyed feasts which were 
made more agreeable by contrast. Bub in general he dined, and 
thought that he dined well, on sixpennvworth of meat and a penny- 
worth of bread at an alehouse near Drury Lane. 

The effect of the privations and sufferings which he endured at 
this time was discernible to the last in his temper and his deport- 
ment. His manners had never been cpurtly. They now became 
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almost savage. Being frequently under the necessity of wearing 
shabby coats and dirty shirts, he became a confirmed sloven. Be- 
ing often very hungry when he sat down to his meals, he con- 
tracted a habit of eating with ravenous greediness. Even to the 
end of his life, and even at the tables of the great, the sight of food 
affected him as it affects wild beasts and birds of prey. His taste 
in cookery, formed in subterranean ordinaries and d la mode beef 
shops, was far from delicate. Whenever he was so fortunate as to 
have near him a hare that had been kept too long, or a meat pie 
made with rancid butter, he gorged himself with such violence 
that his veins swelled and the moisture broke out on his forehead. 
The affronts which his poverty emboldened stupid and low-minded 
men to offer him would have broken a mean spirit into sycophancy, 
but made him rude even to ferocity. Unhappily the insolence 
which, while it was defensive, was pardonable, and in some sense 
respectable, accompanied him into societies where he was treated 
with courtesy and kindness. He was repeatedly provoked into 
striking those who had taken liberties with him. All the sufferers, 
however, were wise enough to abstain from talking about their 
beatings, except Osborne, the most rapacious and brutal of book- 
sellers, who proclaimed everywhere that he had been knocked 
down by the huge fellow whom he had hired to puff the Harleian 
Library. 

About a year after Johnson had begun to reside in London he 
was fortunate enough to obtain regular employment from Edward 
Cave (q.v.) on the Gentleman’s Magazine. That periodical, just 
entering on the ninth year of its long existence, was the only one 
in the kingdom which then had what would now be called a large 
circulation. Johnson was engaged to write the speeches in the “Re- 
ports of the Debates of the Senate of Lilliput” {see Reporting), 
under which thin disguise the proceedings of parliament were pub- 
lished. He was generally furnished with notes, meagre indeed and 
inaccurate, of what had been said; but sometimes he had to find 
arguments and eloquence both for the ministry and for the oppo- 
sition. He was himself a Tory, not from rational conviction — for 
his serious opinion was that one form of government was just as 
good or as bad as another — but from mere passion, such as in- 
flamed the Capulets against the Montagues, or the Blues of the 
Roman circus against the Greens. In his infancy he had heard so 
much talk about the villainies of the Whigs, and the dangers of the 
Church, that he had become a furious partisan when he could 
scarcely speak. Before he was three he had insisted on being taken 
to hear Sacheverell preach at Lichfield Cathedrdl, and had listened 
to the sermon with as much respect and probably with as much 
intelligence, as any Staffordshire squire in the congregation. The 
work which had been begun in the nursery had been completed by 
the university. Oxford, when Johnson resided there, was the most 
Jacobitical place in England ; and Pembroke was one of the most 
Jacobitical colleges in Oxford. The prejudices which he brought 
up to London were scarcely less absurd than those of his own Tom 
Tempest. Charles II. and James II. were two of the best kings 
that ever reigned. Laud was a prodigy of parts and learning over 
whose tomb Art and Genius still continued to weep. Hampden de- 
served no more honourable name than that of the “zealot of rebel- 
lion. ” Even the ship-money Johnson would not pronounce to have 
been an unconstitutional impost. Under a government which al- 
lowed to the people an unprecedented liberty of speech and action, 
he fancied that he was a slave. He hated Dissenters and stock- 
jobbers, the excise and the army, septennial parliaments, and Con- 
tinental connections. He long had an aversion to the Scots, an 
aversion of which he could not remember the commencement, but 
which, he owned, had probably originated in his abhorrence of the 
conduct of the nation during the Great Rebellion. It is easy to 
guess in what manner debates on great party questions were likely 
to be reported by a man whose judgment was so much distorted by* 
party spirit. A show of fairness was indeed necessary to the pros- 
perity of the Magazine. But Johnson long afterwards owned that, 
though he had saved appearances, he had taken care that the Whig 
dogs should not have the best of it; and, in fact, every passage 
which has lived, every passage which bears the marks of his higher 
faculties, is put into the mouth of some member of the opposition. 

A few weeks after Johnson had entered on these obscure labours, 


he published a work which at once placed him high among the 
writers of his age. It is probable that what he had differed during 
his first year in London had often reminded him of some parts of 
the satire in which Juvenal had described the misery and degrada- 
tion of a needy man of letters, lodged among the pigeons’ nests in 
the tottering garrets which overhung the streets of Rome. Pope’s 
admirable imitations of Horace’s Satires and Epistles had recently 
appeared, were in every hand, and were by many readers thought 
superior to the originals. What Pope had done for Horace, John- 
son aspired to do for Juvenal. # 

Johnson’s London appeared without his name in May 1738. He 
received only ten guineas for this stately and vigorous poem; but 
the sale was rapid and the success complete. A second edition was 
required within a week. Those small critics who are always desi- 
rous to lower established reputations ran about proclaiming that 
the anonymous satirist was superior to Pope in Pope’s own peculiar 
department of literature. It ought to be remembered, to the hon- 
our of Pope, that he joined heartily in the applause with which the 
appearance of a rival genius was welcomed. He made inquiries 
about the author of Londo?i. Such a man, he said, could not long 
be concealed. The name was soon discovered; and Pope, with 
great kindness, exerted himself to obtain an academical degree 
and the mastership of a grammar school for the poor young poet. 
The attempt failed, and Johnson remained a bookseller’s hack. 

It does not appear that these two men, the most eminent writer 
of the generation which was going out, and the most eminent 
writer of the generation which was coming in, ever saw each other. 
They lived in very different circles, one surrounded by dukes and 
earls, the other by starving pamphleteers and index-makers. 
Among Johnson’s associates at this time may be mentioned Boyse, 
who, when his shirts were pledged, scrawled Latin verses sitting up 
in bed with his arms through two holes in his blanket, who com- 
posed very respectable sacred poetry when he was sober, and who 
was at last run over by a hackney coach when he was drunk; 
Hoole, surnamed the metaphysical tailor, who, instead of attend- 
ing to his measures, used to trace geometrical diagrams on the 
board where he sat cross-legged; and the penitent impostor, 
George Psalmanazar, who, after poring all day, in a humble lodg- 
ing, on the folios of Jewish rabbis and Christian fathers, indulged 
himself at night with literary and theological conversation at an 
alehouse in the City. But the most remarkable of the persons with 
whom at this time Johnson consorted was Richard Savage, an 
earl’s son, a shoemaker’s apprentice, who had seen life in all its 
forms, who had feasted among blue ribands in St. James’s Square, 
and had lain with fifty pounds weight of irons on his legs in the 
condemned ward of Newgate. This man had, after many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, sunk at last into abject and hopeless poverty. 
His pen had failed him. His patrons had been taken away by 
death, or estranged by the riotous profusion with which he squan- 
dered their bounty, and the ungrateful insolence with which he re- 
jected their advice. He now lived by begging. He dined on veni- 
son and champagne whenever he had been so fortunate as to bor- 
row a guinea. If his questing had been unsuccessful, he appeased 
the rage of hunger with some scraps of broken meat, and lay down 
to rest under the piazza of Covent Garden in warm weather, and, 
in cold weather, as near as he could get to the furnace of a glass 
house. Yet in his misery he was still an agreeable companion. “He 
had an inexhaustible store of anecdotes about that gay and brilliant 
world from which he was now an outcast- He had observed the 
great men of both parties in hours of careless relaxation, had seen 
the leaders of opposition without the mask of patriotism, and had 
heard the prime minister roar with laughter and tell stories not 
over-decent. During some months Savage lived in the closest fa- 
miliarity with Johnson; and then the friends parted, not without 
tears. Johnson remained in Londgn to drudge for Cave. Savage 
went to the west of England, lived there as he had lived every- 
where, and in 1 743 died, penniless and heartbroken, in Bristol Gaol. 

Soon after his death, while the public curiosity was strongly 
excited about his extraordinary character and his not less extraor- 
dinary adventures, a life of him appeared widely different from the 
catchpenny lives of eminent men which were then a staple article 
of manufacture in Grub Street. The style was indeed deficient in 
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ease and variety; and the writer was evidently too partial to the 
Latin element of our language. But the little work, with all its 
faults, was a masterpiece. No finer specimen of literary biography 
existed in any language, living or dead; and a discerning critic 
might have confidently predicted that the author was destined to 
be the founder of a new school of English eloquence. 

The Life of Savage was anonymous; but it was well known in 
literary circles that Johnson was the writer. During the three 
years which followed, he produced no important work; but he was 
not, and indeed could hot be, idle. The fame of his abilities and 
learning continued to grow. Warburton pronounced him a man of 
parts and genius; and the praise of Warburton was then no light 
thing. Such was Johnson’s reputation that, in 1747, several emi- 
nent booksellers combined to employ him in the arduous work of 
preparing a Dictionary of the English Language , in two folio vol- 
umes. The sum which they agreed to pay him was only fifteen 
hundred guineas; and out of this sum he had to pay several poor 
men of letters who assisted him in the humbler parts of his task. 

The prospectus of the Dictionary he addressed to the earl of 
Chesterfield. Chesterfield had long been celebrated for the polite- 
ness of his manners, the brilliancy of his wit and the delicacy of 
his taste. He was acknowledged to be the finest speaker in the 
House of Lords. He had recently governed Ireland, at a mo- 
mentous conjuncture, with eminent firmness, wisdom and hu- 
manity; and he had since become secretary of state. He received 
Johnson’s homage with the most winning affability, and requited 
it with a few guineas, bestowed doubtless in a very graceful man- 
ner, but was by no means desirous to see all his carpets blackened 
with the London mud, and his soups and wines thrown to right 
and left over the gowns of fine ladies and the waistcoats of fine 
gentlemen, by an absent-minded scholar, who gave strange starts 
and uttered strange growls, who dressed like a scarecrow and ate 
like a cormorant. During some time Johnson continued to call on 
his patron, but, after being repeatedly told by the porter that his 
lordship was not at home, took the hint and ceased to present 
himself at the inhospitable door. 

Johnson had flattered himself that he should have completed his 
Dictionary by the end of 1750; but it was not till 1755 that he at 
length gave his huge volumes to the world. During the seven years 
which he passed in the drudgery of penning definitions and mark- 
ing quotations for transcription, he sought for relaxation in lit- 
erary labour of a more agreeable kind. In January 1749 he pub- 
lished The Vanity of Human Wishes, an excellent imitation of the 
tenth satire of Juvenal, for which he received fifteen guineas. 

A few days after the publication of this poem, his tragedy of 
Irene, begun many years before, was brought on the stage by his 
old pupil, David Garrick, now manager of Drury Lane Theatre. 
The relation between him and his old preceptor was of a very sin- 
gular kind. They repelled each other strongly, and yet attracted 
each other strongly. Nature had made them of very different clay; 
and circumstances had fully brought out the natural peculiarities 
of both. Sudden prosperity had turned Garrick’s head. Continued 
adversity had soured Johnson’s temper. Johnson saw with more 
envy than became so great a man the villa, the plate, the china, the 
Brussels carpet, which the little mimic had got by repeating, with 
grimaces and gesticulations, what wiser men had written; and the 
exquisitely sensitive vanity of Garrick was galled by the thought 
that, while all the rest of the world was applauding him, he could 
obtain from one morosC cynic, whose opinion it was impossible to 
despise, scarcely any compliment not acidulated with scorn. Yet 
the two Lichfield men had so many early recollections in common, 
and sympathized with each other on so many points on which they 
sympathized with nobody else in the vast population of the capital, 
that, though the master was often provoked by the monkey-like 
impertinence of the pupil, and the pupil by the bearish rudeness of 
the master, they remained friends till they were parted by death. 
Garrick now brought Irene out, with alterations sufficient to dis- 
please the author, yet not sufficient to make the piece pleasing to 
the audience. After nine representations the play was withdrawn. 
The poet however cleared by his benefit nights, and by the sale of 
the copyright of his tragedy, about three hundred pounds, then a 
great sum in his estimation. 


Ill 

• 

About a year after the representation of Irene, he began to pub- 
lish a series of short essays on morals, manners and literature. 
This species of composition had been brought into fashion by the 
success of the Tatler, and by the still more brilliant success of the 
Spectator. A crowd of small writers had vainly attempted to rival 
Addison. The Lay Monastery, the Censor, the Freethinker, the 
Plain Dealer, the Champion, and other works of the same kind 
had had their short day. At length Johnson undertook the adven- 
ture in which so many aspirants had failed. In the 36th year after 
the appearance of the last number of the Spectator appeared the 
first number of the Rambler. From March 1750 to March 1752 
this paper continued to come out every Tuesday and Saturday. 

From the first the Rambler was enthusiastically admired by a 
few eminent men. Richardson, when only five numbers had ap- 
peared, pronounced it equal if not superior to the Spectator. 
Young and Hartley expressed their approbation not less warmly. 
In consequence probably of the good offices of Bubb Dodington, 
who was then the confidential adviser of Prince Frederick, two of 
his royal highness’s gentlemen carried a gracious message to the 
printing office, and ordered seven copies for Leicester House. But 
Johnson had had enough of the patronage of the great to last him 
all his life, and was not disposed to haunt any other door as he had 
haunted the door of Chesterfield. 

By the public the Rambler was at first very coldly received. 
Though the price of a number was only twopence, the sale did not 
amount to five hundred. The profits were therefore very small. 
But as soon as the flying leaves were collected and reprinted they 
became popular. The author lived to see thirteen thousand copies 
spread over England alone. Separate editions were published for 
the Scotch and Irish markets. A large party pronounced the style 
perfect, so absolutely perfect that in some essays it would be im- 
possible for the writer himself to alter a single word for the bet- 
ter. Another party, not less numerous, vehemently accused him 
of having corrupted the purity of the -English tongue. The best 
critics admitted that his diction was too monotonous, too obvi- 
ously artificial, and now and then turgid even to absurdity. But 
they did justice to the acuteness of his observations on morals 
and manners, to the constant precision and frequent brilliancy of 
his language, to the weighty and magnificent eloquence of many 
serious passages, and to the solemn yet pleasing humour of some 
of the lighter papers 

The last Rambler was written in a sad and gloomy hour. Mrs. 
Johnson had been given over by the physicians. Three days later 
she died. She left her husband almost broken-hearted. Many peo- 
ple had been surprised to see a man of his genius and learning 
stooping to every drudgery, and denying himself almost every 
comfort, for the purpose of supplying a silly, affected old woman 
with superfluities, which she accepted with but little gratitude. But 
all his affection had been concentrated on her. He had neither 
brother nor sister, neither son nor daughter. Her opinion of his 
writings was more important to him than the voice of the pit of 
Drury Lane Theatre, or the judgment of the Monthly Review. The 
chief support which had sustained him through the most arduous 
labour of his life was the hope that she would enjoy the fame and 
the profit which he anticipated from his Dictionary. She was gone; 
and in that vast labyrinth of streets, peopled by eight hundred 
thousand human beings, he was alone. Yet it was necessary for him 
to set himself, as he expressed it, doggedly to work. After three 
more laborious years, the Dictionary was at length complete. 

It had been generally supposed that this great work would be 
dedicated to the eloquent and accomplished nobleman to whom the 
prospectus had been addressed. Lord Chesterfield well knew the 
value of such a compliment; and therefore, when the day of pub- 
lication drew near, he exerted himself to soothe, by a show of zeal- 
ous and at the same time of delicate and judicious kindness, the 
pride which he had so cruelly wounded. Since the Rambler had 
ceased to appear, the town had been entertained by a journal called 
the World, to which many men of high rank and fashion contrib- 
uted. In two successive numbers of the World, the Dictionary was, 
to use the modern phrase, puffed with wonderful skill. The writ- 
ings of Johnson were warmly praised. It was proposed that he 
should be invested with the authority of a dictator, nay, of a pope, 
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uvt?t uur language, and that bis decisions about the meaning and 
th*> spelling of wgf<& should be received a* final. His two folios, 
it was said, would of course bo bought by everybody who could 
afford to buy them. It was soon known that these papers were 
written by Chesterfield. Hut the just resentment of Johnson was 
not to be so appeased In a letter written with singular energy and 
dignity of thought and language, he repelled the tardy advances of 
his patron. The Dic-tiomry camp forth without a dedication. In 
the Preface the author truly declared that ho owed nothing to the 
great, and described the difficulties with which ho bad been left to 
Struggle so forcibly and pathetically that the ablest and most ma^ 
levolent of all the enemies of hk fame, Horne Tooke, never could 
read that passage without tears. 

Johnson’s dictionary was hailed with an enthusiasm such as no 
similar work has ever excited. It was indeed the first dictionary 
which could be read with pleasure. The definitions show so much 
acuteness of thought and command of Language, and the passages 
quoted from poets, divines and philosophers are so skilfully se~ 
looted, that a leisure hour may always be very agreeably spent in 
turning over the pages. The faults of the book resolve themselves, 
for the most part, into, one great fault. Johnson was a wretched 
etymologist. Ha knew- little or nothing of any Teutonic language 
except English, which indeed, as he wrote jt x was scarcely a Teu- 
tonic language; and thus he was absolutely at the mercy of Junius 
and Skinner. 

The Q&tiotwy*, though it raised Johnson’s fame, added nothing 
to his pecuniary moan^ The fifteen hundred guineas which the 
booksellers had agreed to pay him had been advanced and spent 
l>eftw the last sheets issued from the press. It is painful to relate 
that twice in the course of the year which followed the publication 
of this great work he was arrested and carried to sponging-houses, 
ai>d that he was twice indebted for his liberty to his excellent 
friend Richardson. It was stiU necessary for the man who had 
been formerly saluted by the highest authority as dictator of the 
English language to supply his wants by constant toil. He abridged 
his Dictionary. He proposed to bring out an edition of Shake- 
speare by subscription, and many subscribers sent in their names 
and Hid down their money ; but he soon found the task so little to 
his taste that he turned to more attractive employments. He con- 
tributed, many papers to a new monthly journal which was called 
the Literary Magazine . Few of these papers have much interest; 
but among; them \w*s one of tfie best things that he ever wrote, a 
masterpiece both of reasoning and of satirical pleasantry, the re- 
view of Jeayns’ Inquiry into t<lw Natwsa and Origin of Evil. 

In the spring of *758 Jofinsou put forth the first of a series of 
essays* entitled the Idler. Huring' two years these essays continued 
to appear weekly They were eagerly read, widely circulated, and 
indeed impudently pirated, while they were still in the original 
form, and had a large safe when, collected into yofumes> Tfie idler 
may be described as a second part of the Rambler, somewhat live- 
lier and somewhat weaker than the first part. 

While Johnson was buried with his idlers, his mother, who had 
accomplished her ninetieth year, died at Lichfield. It was long 
since he had seen her, but he had nof failed to contribute largely 
ouf of his small means to her comfort. In order to defray the 
charges of her funeral, and to pay some debts which she tyd left, 
ho wrgfe a little book in a single week, aj*d sent off the sheets to 
the press W/ithout reading them over. A hundred: pounds were paid 
him for the copyright, and the purchasers had great cause to be 
phased with thei? bargain, for the book was Rasselas, and it had a 
great success. 

The plan of Rasselas might, however, have seemed to invite se- 
vere criticism. Jgfijwn has frequently blamed Shakespeare for 
neglecting the proprieties of time and place, and for ascribing to 
one age or nation the manners and opinions of another. Yet Shake- 
speare bos not sinned in this way more grievously than Johnson. 
Rasselas and Imlac, Nekayah and Pekuah, are evidently meant to 
be Abyssinians of the i&th century; for the Europe which Imlac 
describes is the Europe of the iSth century, and the inmates of the 
Happy Valley talk familiarly of that law of gravitation which 
Newton discovered and which was not fully received even at Cam- 
bridge till the 1 8th century. Johnson, not content with turning 


filthy savages, ignorant, of their Letters, and gorged wifhraw steaks 
cut from living cows, into philosophers as eloquent antfealigbUmed 
as himself or his friend Burke, and into ladies as highly accom- 
plished as Mrs. Lennox or Mrs, Sheridan, transferred the whole 
domestic system of England to Egypt. Into a land of harems, a 
land of polygamy, a land where women are married without ever 
being seen, he introduced the flirtations and jealousies of our ball- 
rooms. In a land where there is boundless liberty of divorce, wed- 
lock is described as the indissoluble compact. youth and 
maiden meeting by chance, or brought together by artifice, ex- 
change glances, reciprocate civilities, go home, and dream of each 
other. Such,” says Rasselas, “is the common process of marriage.” 
A writer who was guilty of such improprieties had little right to 
blame the poet who made Hector quote Aristotle, and repre- 
sented Julio Romano as flourishing in the days of the Oracle of 
Delphi. 

By such exertions as have been described Johnson supported 
himself till the year 1762. In that year a great change in his cir- 
cumstances took place. He had from a child been an enemy of 
the reigning dynasty. His Jacpbite prejudices had been exhibited 
with little disguise both in his works and in his conversation. 
Even in his massy and elaborate Dictionary he had, with a strange 
want of taste and judgment, inserted bitter and contumelious 
reflections on the Whig party. The excise, which was a favourite 
resource of Whig financiers, fie had designated as a hateful tax. 
He had railed against the commissioners of excise in language 
so coarse that they had seriously thought of prosecuting him, 
He had with difficulty been prevented from holding up the lord 
privy seal by name as an example of the meaning of the word 
“renegade.” A pension he had defined as pay given to a state 
hireling to betray his country; a pensioner as a slave of state 
hired by a stipend to obey a master. It seemed unlikely that the 
author of these definitions would himself be pensioned. But that 
was a time of wonders. George III. had ascended the throne, 
and had, ip the Course of a few months, disgusted many of the 
old friends, and conciliated many of the old enemies of his house. 
The city was becoming mutinous; Oxford was becoming loyal. 
Cavendishes and Bentincks were murmuring; Somersets and 
Wyndhams were hastening to kiss hands. The head of the Treas- 
ury was now Lord Byte, who was a Tory, and could have no ob- 
jection to Johnson’s Toryism. Bute wished to be thought a patron 
of men of letters; and Johnson was one of the most eminent and 
one of the most needy men of letters in Europe. A pension of 
three hundred a year was graciously offered, and with very little 
hesitation accepted. 

This event produced a change in Johnson’s whole way of life. 
For the first time since his boyhood be no longer felt the daily 
goad urging him to the daily toil. He was at liberty, after 30 
years of anxiety and drudgery, to indulge his constitutional in- 
dolence, to lie in bed till two in the afternoon, and to sit up talk- 
ing till four in the morning, without fearing either the printer’s 
devil or the sheriff’s officer 

One laborious task indeed he had bound himself to perform. 
He had received large subscriptions for his promised edition of 
Shakespeare; he had lived on those subscriptions during some 
years; and he could not without disgrace omit to perform his 
part of the contract. His friends repeatedly exhorted him to 
make an effort, and he repeatedly resolved to do so. But, not- 
withstanding their exhortations and his resolutions, month followed 
month, year followed year, and nothing was done. He prayed 
fervently against his idleness; he determined, as often as he 
received tfie sacrament, that he would no longer doze away and 
trifle away his time; but the spell under which he lay resisted 
prayer and sacrament. Happily for his honour, the charm which 
held him captive was at length broken by no gentle or friendly 
hand. He bad been weak enough to pay serious attention to a 
story about a ghost which haunted a house in Cock Lane, and had 
actually gone himself, with some of hk friends, at one in the 
morning, to St. John’s Church, Clerkenwell, in the hope of receiv- 
ing a communication from the perturbed spirit. But the spirit, 
though adjured with all solemnity, remained obstinately silent; 
and it soon appeared that a naughty girl o£ eleven had been amus* 
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ing herself tfy making fools of so many philosophers. Churchill, 
who, conftd^it in his powers, drunk with popularity, and burning 
with party spirit, was looking for some man of established fame 
and Tory politics to insult, celebrated the Cock Lane ghost in 
three cantos, nicknamed Johnson Pomposo, asked where the book 
was whfch had been so long promised and so liberally paid for, 
and directly accused the great moralist of cheating. This terrible 
word proved effectual, and in October 1765 appeared, after a 
delay of nine years, the new edition of Shakespeare. 

This publication saved Johnson’s character for honesty, but 
added nothing to the fame of his abilities and learning. The 
Preface, though it contains some good passages, is not in his best 
manner. The most valuable notes are those in which he had an 
opportunity of showing how attentively he had during many 
years observed human life and human nature. The best specimen 
is the note on the character of Polonius. Nothing so good is to be 
found even in Wilhelm Meister’s admirable examination of Ham - 
let. But here praise must end. It would be difficult to name a 
more slovenly, a more worthless edition of any great classic. 1 
Johnson had, in his prospectus, told the world that he was 
peculiarly fitted for the task which he had undertaken, because 
he had, as a lexicographer, been under the necessity of taking a 
wider view of the English language than any of his predecessors. 
But, unfortunately, he had altogether neglected that very part of 
our literature with which it is especially desirable that an editor 
of Shakespeare should be conversant In the two folio volumes 
of the English Dictioiuiry there is not a single passage quoted 
from any dramatist of the Elizabethan age except Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson. Even from Ben the quotations are few. John- 
son might easily in a few months have made himself well ac- 
quainted with every old play that was extant. But it never seems 
to have occurred to him that this was a necessary preparation for 
the work which he had undertaken. He would doubtless have 
admitted that it would be the height of absurdity in a man who 
was not familiar with the works of Aeschylus and Euripides to 
publish an edition of Sophocles. Yet he ventured to publish an 
edition of Shakespeare, without having ever in his life, as far as 
can be discovered, read a single scene of Massinger, Ford, Dekker, 
Webster, Marlow, Beaumont or Fletcher. His detractors were 
noisy and scurrilous. He had, however, acquitted himself of a 
debt which had long lain heavy on his conscience and he sank 
back into the repose from which the sting of satire had roused him. 
He long continued to live upon the fame which he had already 
won. He was honoured by the university of Oxford with a doctor’s 
degree, by the Royal Academy with a professorship, and by the 
king with an interview, in which his majesty most graciously 
expressed a hope that so excellent a writer would not cease to write. 
In the interval between 1765 and 1775 Johnson published only 
two or three political tracts. 

But, though his pen was now idle, his tongue was active. The 
influence exercised by his conversation, directly upon those with 
whom he lived, and indirectly on the whole literary world, was 
altogether without a parallel. His colloquial talents were indeed 
of the highest order. He had strong sense, quick discernment, wit, 
humour, immense knowledge of literature and of life, and an in- 
finite store of curious anecdotes. As respected style, he spoke far 
better than he wrote. Every sentence which dropped from his 
lips was as correct in structure as the most nicely balanced period 
of the Rambler. But ip his talk there were no pompous triads, 
and little more than a fair proportion of words in -osity and 
- ation . All was simplicity, ease and vigour. He uttered his short, 
weighty, and pointed sentences with a power of voice, and a just- 
ness and energy of emphasis, of which the effect was rather in- 
cieased than diminished by the rollings of his huge form, and by 
the asthmatic gaspings and puffings in which the peals of his elo- 
quence generally ended. Nor did the laziness which made him un- 

^his famous dictum of Macaulay, though endorsed by Lord 
Rosebery, has been energetically rebutted by Professor W. Raleigh 
and others, who recognize both sagacity and scholarship in Johnson’s 
Preface and Notes. Johnson’s wide grasp of the discourse and 
knowledge of human nature enable him in a hundred entangled 
passages to go straight to the dramatist’s meaning. (T. S.) 
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willing to sit down to his desk prevent him from giving instruction 
or entertainment orally. To discuss questions of taste, of learn- 
ing, of casuistry, in language so exact and so forcible that it might 
have been printed without the alteration of a word, was to him no 
exertion, but a pleasure. He loved, as he said, to fold his legs and 
have his talk out. He was ready to bestow the overflowings of his 
full mind on anybody who would start a subject: on a fellow- 
passenger in a stage coach, or on the person who sat at the same 
table with him in an eating-house. But his conversation was 
nowhere so brilliant and striking as when he was surrounded by a 
few friends, whose abilities and knowledge enabled them, as he 
once expressed it, to send him back every ball that he threw, Some 
of these, in 1764, formed themselves into a club, which gradually 
became a formidable power in the commonwealth of letters. The 
verdicts pronounced by this conclave on new books were speedily 
known over all London, and were sufficient to sell off a whole edi- 
tion in a day, or to condemn the sheets to the service of the 
trunkmaker and the pastrycook. Goldsmith was the representa- 
tive of poetry and light literature, Reynolds of the arts, Burke of 
political eloquence and political philosophy. There, too, were 
Gibbon the greatest historian and Sir William Jones the greatest 
linguist of the age. Garrick brought to the meetings his inex- 
haustible pleasantry, his incomparable mimicry, and his consum- 
mate knowledge of stage effect. Among the most constant at- 
tendants were two high-born and high-bred gentlemen, closely 
bound together by friendship, but of widely different characters 
and habits — Bennet Langton, distinguished by his skill in Greek 
literature, by the orthodoxy of his opinions, and by the sanctity of 
his life, and Topham Beauclerk, renowned for his amours, his 
knowledge of the gay world, his fastidious taste and his sarcastic 
wit. 

Among the members of this celebrated body was one to whom 
it has owed the greater part of its celebrity, yet who was regarded 
with little respect by his brethren, and had not without difficulty 
obtained a seat among them. This was James Boswell (</.v.), a 
young Scots lawyer, heir to an honourable name and a fair estate. 
That he was a coxcomb and a bore, weak, vain, pushing, curious, 
garrulous, was obvious to all who were acquainted with him, 

To a man of Johnson’s strong understanding and irritable 
temper, the silly egotism and adulation of Boswell must have 
been as teasing as the constant buzz of a ffy. Johnson hated to 
be questioned; and Boswell was eternally catechizing him on all 
kinds of subjects, and sometimes propounded such questions as, 
“What would you do, sir, if you were locked up in a tower with 
a baby?” Johnson was a water-drinker and Boswell was a wine- 
bibber, and indeed little better than an habitual sot. It was im- 
possible that there should be perfect harmony between two such 
companions. Indeed, the great man was sometimes provoked 
into fits of passion, in which he said things which the small man, 
during a few hours, seriously resented. Every quarrel, however, 
was soon made up. During 20 years the disciple continued to 
worship the master; the master continued to scold the disciple, 
to sneer at him, and to love him. The two friends ordinarily re- 
sided at a great distance from each other. Boswell practised in 
the Parliament House of Edinburgh, and could pay only occasional 
visits to London. During those visits his chief business was to 
watch Johnson, to discover all Johnson’s habits, to turn the con- 
versation to subjects about which Johnson was likely to say some- 
thing remarkable, and to fill quarto notebooks with minutes of 
what Johnson had said. In this way were gathered the materials 
out of which was afterwards constructed the most interesting bio- 
graphical work in the world. 

Soon after the club began to exist, Johnson formed a connection 
less important indeed to his fame, but much more important to 
his happiness, than his connection with Boswell Henry Thrale, 
one of the most opulent brewers in the kingdom, a man of sound 
and cultivated understanding, rigid principles, and liberal spirit, 
was married to one of those clever, kind-hearted, engaging, vain, 
pert young women who are perpetually doing or saying what is 
not exactly right, but who, do or say what they may, are always 
agreeable. In 1765 the Thraks became acquainted with Johnson, 
and the acquaintance ripened fast into friendship. They were 
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astonished and delighted by the brilliancy of his conversation. 
They were flattered by finding that a man so widely celebrated 
preferred their house to any other in London. Johnson soon had 
an apartment at the brewery in Southwark, and a still more pleas- 
ant apartment at the villa of his friends on Streatham Common. 
A large part of every year he passed in those abodes, which must 
have seemed magnificent and luxurious indeed, when compared 
with the dens in which he had generally been lodged. But his 
chief pleasures were derived from what the astronomer of his 
Abyssinian tale called “the endearing elegance of female friend- 
ship.” Mrs. Thrale rallied him, soothed him, coaxed him, and if 
she sometimes provoked him by her flippancy, made ample amends 
by listening to his reproofs with angelic sweetness of temper. 
When he was diseased in body and in mind, she was the most 
tender of nurses. No comfort that wealth could purchase, no 
contrivance that womanly ingenuity, set to work by womanly 
compassion, could devise, was wanting to his sick room. It would 
seem that a full half of Johnson’s life during about 16 years was 
passed under the roof of the Thrales. He accompanied the family 
sometimes to Bath, and sometimes to Brighton, once to Wales 
and once to Paris. But he had at the same time a house in one of 
the narrow and gloomy courts on the north of Fleet Street. In 
the garret was his library, a large and miscellaneous collection of 
books, falling to pieces and begrimed with dust. On a lower floor 
he sometimes, but very rarely, regaled a friend with a plain dinner 
— a veal pie, or a leg of lamb and spinach, and a rice pudding. 
Nor was the dwelling uninhabited during his long absences. It 
was the home of the most extraordinary assemblage of inmates 
that ever was brought together. At the head of the establishment 
Johnson had placed an old lady named Williams, whose chief 
recommendations were her blindness and her poverty. But, in 
spite of her murmurs and reproaches, he gave an asylum to an- 
other lady who was as poor as herself, Mrs. Desmoulins, whose 
family he had known many years before in Staffordshire. Room 
was found for the daughter of Mrs. Desmoulins, and for another 
destitute damsel, who was generally addressed as Miss Car- 
michael, but whom her generous host called Polly. An old quack 
doctor named Levett, who had a wide practice, but among the 
very poorest class, poured out Johnson's tea in the morning and 
completed this strange menagerie. All these poor creatures were 
at constant war with each other, and with Johnson’s negro 
servant Frank. Sometimes, indeed, they transferred their hostili- 
ties from the servant to the master, complained that a better table 
was not kept for them, and railed or maundered till their bene- 
factor was glad to make his escape to Streatham or to the Mitre 
Tavern. And yet' he, who was generally the haughtiest and most 
irritable of mankind, who was but too prompt to resent anything 
which looked like a slight on the part of a purse-proud bookseller, 
or of a noble and powerful patron, bore patiently from mendi- 
cants, who, but for his bounty, must have gone to the workhouse, 
insults more provoking than those for which he had knocked 
down Osborne and bidden defiance to Chesterfield. Year after 
year Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Desmoulins, Polly and Levett, con- 
tinued to torment him and to live upon him. 

The course of life which has been described was interrupted 
in Johnson’s sixty-fourth year by an important event. He had 
early read an account of the Hebrides, and had been much inter- 
ested by learning that there was so near to him a land peopled by 
a race which was still as rude and simple as in the Middle Ages. 
A wish to become intimately acquainted with a state of society 
so utterly unlike all that he had ever seen frequently crossed his 
mind. But it is not probable that his curiosity would have over- 
come his habitual sluggishness, and his love of the smoke, the mud, 
and the cries of London, had not Boswell importuned him to at- 
tempt the adventure, and offered to be his squire. At length, in 
August 1773, Johnson crossed the Highland line, and plunged 
courageously into what was then considered, by most Englishmen, 
as a dreary and perilous wilderness. After wandering about two 
months through the Celtic region, sometimes in rude boats which 
did not protect him from the rain, and sometimes on small shaggy 
ponies which could hardly bear his weight, he returned to his old 
haunts with a mind full of new images and new theories. During 


the following year he employed himself in recording his adventures. 
About the beginning of 1775 his Journey to the Hebrides was 
published, and was, during some weeks, the chief subject of con- 
versation in all circles in which any attention was paid to litera- 
ture. His prejudice against the Scots had at length become little 
more than matter of jest; and whatever remained of‘ the old 
feeling had been effectually removed by the kind and respectful 
hospitality with which he had been received in every part of Scot- 
land. It was, of course, not to be expected that an Oxonian Tory 
should praise the Presbyterian polity and ritual, or that an eye 
accustomed to the hedgerows and parks of England should not 
be struck by the bareness of Berwickshire and East Lothian. But 
even in censure Johnson’s tone is not unfriendly. The most en- 
lightened Scotsmen, with Lord Mansfield at their head, were well 
pleased. But some foolish and ignorant Scotsmen were moved to 
anger by a little unpalatable truth which was mingled with much 
eulogy, and assailed him whom they chose to consider as the 
enemy of their country with libels much more dishonourable to 
their country than anything that he had ever said or written. 
They published paragraphs in the newspapers, articles in the 
magazines, sixpenny pamphlets, five-shilling books. One scribbler 
abused Johnson for being blear-eyed, another for being a pen- 
sioner; a third informed the world that one of the doctor’s uncles 
had been convicted of felony in Scotland, and had found that 
there was in that country one tree capable of supporting the 
weight of an Englishman. Macpherson, whose Fingal had been 
treated in the Journey as an impudent forgery, threatened to 
take vengeance with a cane. The only effect of this threat was that 
Johnson reiterated the charge of forgery in the most contemptu- 
ous terms, and walked about, during some time, with a cudgel. 

Of other assailants Johnson took no notice whatever. He had 
early resolved never to be drawn into controversy; and he adhered 
to his resolution with a steadfastness which is the more extraor- 
dinary because he was, both intellectually and morally, of the stuff 
of which controversialists are made. In conversation he was a 
singularly eager, acute and pertinacious disputant. When at a loss 
for good reasons, he had recourse to sophistry; and when heated 
by altercation, he made unsparing use of sarcasm and invective. 
But when he took his pen in his hand, his whole character seemed 
to be changed. A hundred bad writers misrepresented him and 
reviled him; but not one of the hundred could boast of having been 
thought by him worthy of a refutation, or even of a retort. One 
Scotsman, bent on vindicating the fame of Scots learning, defied 
him to the combat in a detestable Latin hexameter: — 

Maxime, si tu vis, cupio contendere tecum. 

But Johnson took no notice of the challenge. He always main- 
tained that fame was a shuttlecock which could be kept up only 
by being beaten back as well as beaten forward, and which would 
soon fall if there were only one battledore. No saying was oftener 
in his mouth than that fine old apophthegm of Bentley, that no 
man was ever written down but by himself. 

Unhappily, a few months after the appearance of the Journey to 
the Hebrides , Johnson did what none of his envious assailants 
could have done, and to a certain extent succeeded in writing him- 
self down. The disputes between England and her American colo- 
nics had reached a point at which no amicable adjustment was 
possible. War was evidently impending; and the ministers seem 
to have thought that the eloquence of Johnson might with advan- 
tage be employed to inflame the nation against the opposition at 
home, and against the rebels beyond the Atlantic. He had already 
written two or three tracts in defence of the foreign and domestic 
policy of the government; and those tracts, though hardly worthy 
of him, were much superior to the crowd of pamphlets which lay 
on the counters of Almon and S^ockdale. But his Taxation no 
Tyranny was a pitiable failure. Even Boswell was forced to own 
that in this unfortunate piece he could detect no trace of his 
master's powers. The general opinion was that the strong faculties 
which had produced the Dictionary and the Rambler were begin- 
ning to feel the effect of time and of disease, and that the old man 
would best consult his credit by writing no more. But this was a 
great mistake. Johnson had failed, not because his mind was less 
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vigorous than when he wrote Rasselas in the evenings of a week, 
but because had foolishly chosen, or suffered others to choose 
for him, a subject such as he would at no time have been compe- 
tent to treat. He was in no sense a statesman. He never willingly 
read or thought or talked about affairs of state. He loved biog- 
raphy, literary history, the history of manners; but political his- 
tory was positively distasteful to him. The question at issue be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country was a question about 
which he had really nothing to say. Happily, Johnson soon had an 
opportunity of proving mbst signally that his failure was not to be 
ascribed to intellectual decay. 

On Easter Eve 1777 some persons, deputed by a meeting which 
consisted of 40 of the first booksellers in London, called upon him. 
Though he had some scruples about doing business at that season, 
he received his visitors with much civility. They came to inform 
him that a new edition of the English poets, from Cowley down- 
wards, was in contemplation, and to ask him to furnish short 
biographical prefaces. He readily undertook the task for which he 
was pre-eminently qualified. His knowledge of the literary history 
of England since the Restoration was unrivalled. That knowledge 
he had derived partly from books, and partly from sources which 
had long been closed: from old Grub Street traditions; from the 
talk of forgotten poetasters and pamphleteers, who had long been 
lying in parish vaults; from the recollections of such men as Gil- 
bert Walmesley, who had conversed with the wits of Button, Cib- 
ber, who had mutilated the plays of two generations of dramatists, 
Orrery, who had been admitted to the society of Swift and Savage, 
w T ho had rendered services of no very honorable kind to Pope. 
The biographer therefore sat down to his task with a mind full of 
matter. He had at first intended to give only a paragraph to every 
minor poet, and only four or five pages to the greatest name. But 
the flood of anecdote and criticism overflowed the narrow channel. 
The work, which was originally meant to consist only of a few 
sheets, swelled into ten volumes — small volumes, it is true, and 
not closely printed. The first four appeared in 1779, the remain- 
ing six in 1781. 

The Lives of the Poets is, on the whole, the best of Johnson’s 
works. The narratives are as entertaining as any novel. The 
remarks on life and on human nature are eminently shrewd and 
profound. The criticisms are often excellent, and, even when 
grossly and provokingly unjust, well deserve to be studied. 
Savage's Life Johnson reprinted nearly as it had appeared in 1744. 
Whoever, after reading that life, will turn to the other lives will 
be struck by the difference of style. Since Johnson had been at 
ease in his circumstances he had written little and had talked much. 
When therefore he, after the lapse of years, resumed his pen, the 
mannerism which he had contracted while he was in the constant 
habit of elaborate composition was less perceptible than formerly, 
and his diction frequently had a colloquial case which it had 
formerly wanted. The improvement may be discerned by a skilful 
critic in the Journey to the Hebrides , and in the Lives of the Poets 
is so obvious that it cannot escape the notice of the most careless 
reader. Among the Lives the best are perhaps those of Cowley, 
Dryden and Pope. The very worst is, beyond all doubt, that of 
Gray; the most controverted that of Milton. 

This great work at once became popular. There was, indeed, 
much just and much unjust censure; but even those who were 
loudest in blame were attracted by the book in spite of themselves. 
Malone computed the gains of the publishers at five or six thou- 
sand pounds. But the writer was very poorly remunerated. Intend- 
ing at first to write very short prefaces, he had stipulated for only 
two hundred guineas. The booksellers, when they saw how far his 
performance had surpassed his promise, added only another hun- 
dred. Indeed Johnson, though he did not despise or affect to 
despise money, and though his otrong sense and long experience 
ought to have qualified him to protect his own interests, seems to 
have been singularly unskilful and unlucky in his literary bargains. 
He was generally reputed the first English writer of his time. Yet 
several writers of his time sold their copyrights for sums such as 
he never ventured to ask. To give a single instance, Robertson 
received £4,500 for the History of Charles V 

Johnson was now in his seventy-second year. The infirmities of 
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age were coming fast upon him. That inevitable event of which 
he never thought without horror was brought near to him; and his 
whole life was darkened by the shadow of death. The strange de- 
pendants to whom he had given shelter, and to whom, in spite of 
their faults, he was strongly attached by habit, dropped off one by 
one; and, in the silence of his home, he regretted even the noise 
of their scolding matches. The kind and generous Thrale was no 
more; and it was soon plain that the old Streatham intimacy could 
not be maintained upon the same footing. Mrs. Thrale herself 
confessed that without her husband's assistance she did not feel 
able to entertain Johnson as a constant inmate of her house. Free 
from the yoke of the brewer, she fell in love with a music master, 
high in his profession, from Brescia, named Gabriel Piozzi, in 
whom nobody but herself could discover anything to admire. The 
secret of this attachment was soon discovered by Fanny Burney, 
but Johnson at most only suspected it. 

In September 1782 the place at Streatham was from motives of 
economy let to Lord Shelburne, and Mrs. Thrale took a house at 
Brighton, whither Johnson accompanied her; they remained for 
six weeks on the old familiar footing. In March 1 783 Boswell was 
glad to discover Johnson well looked after and staying with Mrs. 
Thrale in Argyll Street, but in a bad state of health. Impatience 
of Johnson's criticisms and infirmities had been steadily growing 
with Mrs. Thrale since 1774. She now went to Bath with her 
daughters, partly to escape his supervision. Johnson was very ill 
in his lodgings during the summer, but he still corresponded af- 
fectionately with his “mistress'’ and received many favours from 
her. He retained the full use of his senses during the paralytic 
attack, and in July he was sufficiently recovered to renew his old 
club life and to meditate further journeys. In June 1784 he went 
with Boswell to Oxford for the last time. In September he was 
in Lichfield. On his return his health was rather worse; but he 
would submit to no dietary regime. His asthma tormented him 
day and night, and dropsical symptoms made their appearance 
His wrath was excited in no measured terms against the re- 
marriage of his old friend Mrs. Thrale, the news of which he 
heard this summer. The whole dispute seems, to-day, entirely un- 
called-for, but the marriage aroused some of Johnson’s strongest 
prejudices. He wrote inconsiderately on the subject, but we must 
remember that he was at the time afflicted in body and mentally 
haunted by dread of impending change. Throughout all his 
troubles he had clung vehemently to life. The feeling described in 
that fine but gloomy paper which closes the series of his Idlers 
seemed to grow stronger in him as his last hour drew near. Ho 
fancied that he should be able to draw his breath more easily in 
a southern climate, and would probably have set out for Rome and 
Naples but for his fear of the expense of the journey. That ex- 
pense, indeed, he had the means of defraying; for he had laid up 
about two thousand pounds, the fruit of labours which had made 
the fortune of several publishers. But he was unwilling to break 
in upon this hoard, and he seems to have wished even to keep its 
existence a secret. Some of his friends hoped that the Government 
might be induced to increase his pension to six hundred pounds a 
year, but this hope was disappointed, and he resolved to stand one 
English winter more. 

That winter was his last. His legs grew weaker; his breath grew 
shorter; the fatal water gathered fast in spite of incisions which 
he, courageous against pain but timid against death, urged his 
surgeons to make deeper and deeper. Though the tender care 
which had mitigated his sufferings during months of sickness at 
Streatham was withdrawn, and though Boswell was absent, he was 
not left desolate. The ablest physicians and surgeons attended him, 
and refused to accept fees from him. Burke parted from him 
with deep emotion. Windham sat much in the sick-room. Frances 
Burney, whom the old man had cherished with fatherly kindness, 
stood weeping at the door; while Langton, whose piety eminently 
qualified him to be an adviser and comforter at such a time, re- 
ceived the last pressure of his friend’s hand within. When at length 
the moment, dreaded through so many years, came close, the dark 
cloud passed away from Johnson’s mind. Windham’s servant, who 
sat up with him during his last night, declared that “no man could 
appear more collected, more devout or less terrified at the thoughts 
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of the approaching- Tninute. ,, At hour intervals, often of much 
pain, he was moved in bed and addressed himself vehemently to 
prayer. In the morning he was still able to give his blessing, but in 
the afternoon he became drowsy, and at a quarter past seven in 
the evening on the 13th of December 1784, in his seventy-sixth 
year, he passed away. He was laid, a week later, in Westminster 
Abbey, among the eminent men of whom he had been the historian 
— Cowley and Denham, Dryden and Congreve, Gay, Prior and 
Addison. (M ) 

Note. — The following comment on Macaulay, written by 
Thomas Seccombe for the nth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannic a may welt be reprinted here: “The splendid example of 
his style which Macaulay contributed in the article on Johnson to 
the 8th edition of this encyclopedia has become classic, and has 
therefore been retained above with a few trifling modifications in 
those places in which his invincible love of the picturesque has 
drawn him demonstrably aside from the dull line of veracity. 
Macaulay, it must be noted, exaggerated persistently the poverty 
of Johnson’s pedigree, the squalor of his early married life, the 
grotesqueness of his entourage in Fleet Street, the decline and fall 
from complete virtue of Mrs. Thrale, the novelty and success of 
the Dictionary , the complete failure of the Shakespeare and the 
political tracts. Yet this contribution is far more mellow than the 
article contributed on Johnson twenty-five years before to the 
Edinburgh Review in correction of Croker. Matthew Arnold, who 
edited six selected Lives of the poets, regarded it as one of 
Macaulay’s happiest and ripest efforts. It was written out of 
friendship for Adam Black, and ‘payment was not so much as 
mentioned.’ The big reviews, especially the quarterlies, have 
always been the natural home of Johnsonian study. Sir Walter 
Scott, Croker, Hayward, Macaulay, Thomas Carlyle (whose 
famous Fraser article was reprinted in 1853) and Whitwell Elwin 
have done as much as anybody perhaps to sustain the zest for 
Johnsonian studies. Macaulay’s prediction that the interest in j 
the man would supersede that in his ‘works’ seemed and seems 
likely enough to justify itself; but his theory that the man alone 
mattered and that a portrait painted by the hand of an inspired 
idiot was a true measure of the man has not worn better than the 
common run of’ literary propositions. Johnson’s prose is not 
extensively read. But the same is true of nearly all the great 
prose masters of the 1 8th century As in the case of all great 
men, Johnson has suffered a good deal at the hands of his imi- 
tators and admirers. His prose, though not nearly so uniformly 
monotonous or polysyllabic as the parodists would have us 
believe, was at one time greatly overpraised. From the ‘Life of 
Savage’ to the ‘Life of Pope’ it developed a great deal, and in 
the main improved. To the last he sacrificed expression rather 
too much to style, and he was perhaps over-conscious* of the 
balanced epithet. But he contributed both dignity and dialectical 
force to the prose movement of his period.” (T. S ) 

Bibliography. — Since Seccombe’s comment was written there has 
been a steady output of Johnsonian literature. In the first place, 
Courtney and Nichol Smith's Bibliography of Johnson (1915) pro- 
vides a sound basis for the study of the text of the whole of Johnson’s 
works; an index of Johnson’s literary criticism is contained in J. E. 
Brown’s Critical Opinions of Dr. Johnson (1926) and P. H. Houston’s 
Doctor Johnson, A Study in XVIII. Century Humanism (1923) 
discusses Johnson from the scholastic point of view. Such works are 
evidence of the greater attention now being paid to Johnson’s own 
writings. Of the Collected Works it is still true to say that the best 
edition is the Oxford edition of 1825 in 9 volumes, with two supple- 
mentary volumes containing the Debates. Similarly the Birkbcck 
Hill editions of the Lives of the Poets (1905) and of the Letters 
(1892) remain the standard editions though Proposals for a definitive 
edition of the Letters have been published by R. W. Chapman (Essays 
and Studies, Eng. Assoc, xii.). The latter editor has also produced 
editions of the Journey to the Western Islands (1924) and of Rassclas 
(1927) ; in both books the text is edited with scrupulous care. Though 
Rasselas was in Johnson's own day by far the most popular of his 
prose writings, later generations have preferred the Lives of the Poets, 
and it is significant that this work is now available in the World’s 
Classics (ed. A. Waugh, 1906) and in Everyman’s Library (ed. L. 
Archer-Hind, 1925). Enthusiasts for Johnson’s prose have also en- 
deavoured to popularize it by books of selections; eg., Selections 
from The Rambler (ed. W. Hale White, 1907), Selections from The 
Idler (ed. S. C. Roberts, 1921), Johnson on Shakespeare (ed. W. 
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Raleigh, 1908), Selected Letters (ed. R. W. Chapman, 1925), Samuel 
Johnson; Writer (ed. S. C. Roberts, 1927). A hajTfly reprint of 
Johnson’s Poems is contained in The Poems of Johnson, Goldsmith . 
Gray and Collins (ed. T. Methuen Ward, 1905) and D. Nichol 
Smith’s edition of the Poems is in preparation. 

Recent editions of and selections from Boswell’s Life are noted 
under Boswlll (q.v.)> but Sir Leslie Stephen’s Samuel Johnson 
(1878) remains the best short biography; Col. F. Grant’s Life and 
Writings of Samuel Johnson, planned on a similar scale, contains a 
useful bibliography; T. Seccombe’s The Age of Johnson (1899) gives 
a concise account of the period, and S. C. Roberts’ Story of Dr. 
Johnson (1919) provides an introduction**^ the beginner in John- 
soniana; the most intensive study of the byways of Johnson’s career 
is that undertaken by Alcyn Lycll Rcadc, of whose Johnsonian 
Gleanings four parts have been published. A. M. Broadley’s Dr. 
Johnson and Mrs. Thrale (1909), with an essay by T. Seccombe, 
contained much new material, and Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes have been 
freshly edited by S. C. Roberts (1925). The revival of general 
interest in Johnsoniana may perhaps be dated from the publication 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s Siv Essays on Johnson (iqio), a model of 
sane appreciation, and such small books as John Bailey’s Dr. Johnson 
and his Circle (1913) and Robert Lynd’s Dr. Johnson and Company 
(1927) are significant of the really popular interest in the subject. 
Many of the lesser lives, or parts of them, by Hawkins, Murphy, 
Tyers and others are included in the two volumes of Birkbcck Hill's 
Johnsonian Miscellanies (1897); in Dr. Johnson and Fanny Burney 
(1912) C. B. Tinker collects the passages from the diary and letters 
of Madame D’Arblay which relate to Johnson. Collectors (notably 
R. B Adam and A. Edward Newton) have facilitated research and 
editing; in particular, the former’s Catalogue, containing many fac- 
similes of letters and mss., is of great value. Johnson’s “Club” has 
continued till the present day and its members are for the most 
part eminent in literature or politics or both. The Johnson Club, 
founded in 1884, meets in the Johnson House in Gough Square, Lon- 
don, happily rescued from ruin by Mr. Cecil Harmsworth. Two 
volumes of Johnson Club Papers have been published. A Johnson 
Society has also been founded at Liihfield where the anniversary of 
Johnson’s birth is regularly celebrated. (S. C. R.) 

JOHNSON, SIR THOMAS (1664-1729), English mer- 
chant, was born in Liverpool in Nov. 1664. He succeeded his 
| father in 1689 as bailiff and in 1695 as mayor. From 1701 to 1723 
he represented Liverpool in parliament, and he was knighted by 
Queen Anne in 1708. He effected the separation of Liverpool 
from the parish of Walton-on-the-Hill; from the Crown he 
obtained the grant to the corporation of the site of the old castle 
where he planned the town market; while the construction of the 
first floating dock (1708) and the building of St. Peter's and St. 
George’s churches were due in great measure to his efforts. He 
was interested in the tobacco trade; in 1715 he conveyed 130 
Jacobite prisoners to the American plantations. In 1723, having 
lost his fortune, he went himself to Virginia as a collector of cus- 
toms. He died in Jamaica in 1729. A street in Liverpool is named 
Sir Thomas Buildings after him. 

JOHNSON, THOMAS, English 1 8th century wood-carver 
and furniture designer. Of excellent repute as a craftsman, his 
original conceptions and his adaptations were remarkable for their 
rococo absurdities and thin and meretricious ornament. On the 
other hand, he occasionally produced a mirror frame or a mantel- 
piece which was simple and dignified. The three leading “motives” 
of the time — Chinese, Gothic and Louis Quatorz'e — were mixed 
up in his work in the most amazing manrter; and he introduced 
human figures, animals, birds and fishes in highly incongruous 
places. Johnson, who was in business at the “Golden Boy” in 
Grafton street, Westminster, published a folio volume of Designs 
for Picture Frames , Candelabra, Ceilings , etc, (1758); and One 
Hundred and Fifty New Designs (1761}. 

JOHNSON, SIR WILLIAM (1715-1774), British soldier 
and American pioneer, was born in Smithtown, Co. Meath, Ire- 
land, the son of a country gentleman, Christopher Johnson. In 
1737 he removed to America for the purpose of managing a tract 
of land in the Mohawk valley, N.Y., belonging to his uncle, 
Admiral Sir Peter Warren. He established himself on the south 
bank of the Mohawk, about 25m. W. of Schenectady, but before 
1743 removed to the north bank where he had purchased a large 
tract of his own. His settlement prospered and a valuable trade 
was built up with the Indians. Fort Johnson with a store and 
mill was erected. His situation, together with his character, soon 
won for Johnson an immense influence over the Indians. He was 
adopted by the Mohawks and learned their language. In 1744 
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Governor George Clinton of New York appointed him superin- 
tendent of th© affairs of the Six Nations (Iroquois). In 1746 he 
was made commissary of the province for Indian affairs and was 
influential in enlisting and equipping the Six Nations for partici- 
pation in tie conflict with French Canada. Two years later he was 
placed in command of a line of outposts on the New York fron- 
tier, hut the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle interrupted the offensive 
operations he had planned. In May 1750, by royal appointment, 
he became a member for life of the governor’s council. In 1754 
he was one of the New York delegates to the Albany intercolonial 
Congress, where plans of union were discussed and a council 
held with the Indians In 1755 he was commissioned a major- 
general, in which capacity he directed the expedition against 
Crown Point, and in September defeated the Indians and French 
at the battle of Lake George. For this success he received the 
thanks of parliament and was created a baronet Also in 1756 he 
was appointed sole agent and superintendent of the Six Nations 
and all other Indians inhabiting British territory north of the 
Carolinas and the Ohio river, a position which he held until his 
death. Johnson took part in Abercrombie's disastrous campaign 
against Ticonderoga (1758), and in 1759 was second-in-command 
in Gen. Frideaux’s expedition against Ft. Niagara, succeeding to 
the chief command on that oflker’s death and capturing the fort. 
In 1760 he was with Gen Amherst at the capture of Montreal. 
As a reward for his services the king granted him ioo,oooac. of 
land north of the Mohawk river, on which he built Johnson Hall 
(on the site of the present Johnstown ) and lived in baronial style 
after the war. It was Johnson’s influence that kept the Iroquois 
loyal and made them effective in the French and Indian War. It 
was his influence which kept them from joining Pontiac in his 
conspiracy in 1763. Again, Johnson was instrumental in arrang- 
ing the treaty of Stanwix in 1768. His services for a period of 30 
years, through successive crises, as the outstanding Indian diplo- 
mat of the colonies, can hardly be over-estimated. 

His son, Sir John Johnson, who also served through the 
French and Indian War, succeeded to the baronetcy upon his 
father’s death; but during (he Revolution he chose to remain on 
the British side and organized a loyalist regiment, whereupon the 
estates in the Mohawk valley were confiscated 

Bibliography. — Five volumes of The Papers of Sir William Johnson 
were published at Albany (1921-27) ; others are to follow. See 
also the collection in Documentary History of the State of New York, 
vol. ii,, pp. 543-1009 (Albany, 1849) , W. L. Stone, Life of Sir William 
Johnson (1865); W. E. Griffis, Sir William Johnson and the Six 
Nations (1891); A. C. Buell, Sir William Johnson (1903); and Pro- 
ceedings of the New York State Historical Association, vols. i., iv., xi., 
xiii., xix. 

JOHNSONBURG, a borough of Elk county, Pa , U.S A , on 
the Clarion river, 105m. N E of Pittsburgh. It is on Federal high- 
way 219, and is served by the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, 
the Erie and the Pennsylvania railroads. The population was 
5,400 in 1920. It is in a farming and lumbering region. The 
dominant manufacturing industry of the borough is the making 
of newsprint paper. Johnsonburg was founded about 1875 and 
was named after the first settler, Thomas Johnson, a hunter. 

JOHNSON CITY, a city of Washington county, Tennessee, 
U.S.A., in the mountainous eastern part of the State, at an alti- 
tude of 1,700ft. It is served by the Clinchfield, the East Ten- 
nessee and Western North Carolina, and the Southern railways. 
The population was 1 2,44*2 in 1920 (87% native white) and was 
estimated locally at over 26,000 in 1928. It is surrounded by 
very beautiful scenery, and is developing as a touring centre. 
Behind the town rise the heights of Buffalo and Cherokee; within 
a few miles is the Unaka national forest; Roan mountain 
(6,000ft.) and the peaks of Holst on are in the landscape. The 
town has various manufacturing ihdustries, with an output in 1925 
valued at $8,712,699. It is the seat of a branch of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and of the East Tennessee 
State Teachers college (established 1909). Johnson City was 
settled about 1787, incorporated as a town in 1879, and as a city 
in 1887. The region has many associations with Daniel Boone, 
Andrew Jackson, Andrew Johnson and early events in the history 
of Tennessee. 
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JOHNSTON, ALBERT SIDNEY (1803-1862), American 
Confederate general in the Civil War, was born at Washington, 
Ky., on Feb. 3, 1803. He graduated at West Point in 1826, and 
served for eight years in the U.S. infantry as a company officer, 
adjutant and staff oflicer. In 1834 he resigned his commission, 
emigrated in 1836 to Texas, then a republic, and joined its army 
as a private. His rise was very rapid, and before long he was serv- 
ing as comniandcr-in-chief in preference to Gen. Felix Huston, 
with whom he fought a duel. From 1838 to 1840 he was Texan 
secretary for war, and in 1S39 he led a successful expedition 
against the Cherokee Indians. From 1840 to the outbreak of the 
Mexican War he lived in retirement on his farm, but in 1846 he 
led a regiment of Texan volunteers in the field, and at Monterey, 
as a staff officer, he had three horses shot under him. In 1849 
he returned to the U.S. army as major, and in 1855 became colonel 
of the 2nd U S Cavalry (afterwards 5th), in which his lieut.- 
colonel was Robert E. Lee, and his majors were Hardee and 
Thomas. In 1857 he commanded the expedition sent against the 
Mormons, and performed his difficult and dangerous mission so 
successfully that the objects of the expedition were attained with- 
out bloodshed. He was rewarded with the brevet of brigadier- 
general. At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 Johnston, then 
in command of the Pacific department, resigned his commission 
and made his way to Richmond, where President Jefferson Davis, 
whom he had known at West Point, at once made him a full gen- 
eral in the Confederate army and assigned him to command the 
department of Kentucky. Here he had to guard a long and weak 
line from the Mississippi to the Alleghany mountains, which was 
dangerously advanced on account of the political necessity of 
covering friendly country. The first serious advance of the Fed- 
erate forced him back at once, and he was freely criticized and 
denounced for what, in ignorance of the facts, the Southern press 
and people regarded as a weak and irresolute defence. Johnston 
himself, who had entered upon the Civil War with the reputa- 
tion of being the foremost soldier on either side, bore with forti- 
tude the reproaches of his countrymen, and Davis loyally sup- 
ported his old friend. Johnston then marched to join Beauregard 
at Corinth, Miss., and with the united forces took the offensive 
against Grant’s army at Pittsburg Landing. The battle of Shiloh 
( q.v ) took place on April 6 and 7, 1862. The Federate were 
completely surprised, and Johnston was in the full tide of success 
when he fell mortally wounded, dying a few minutes afterwards. 
President Davis said, in his message to the Confederate Congress, 
‘ Without doing injustice to the living, it may safely be said that 
our loss is irreparable,” and the subsequent history of the war in 
the west went far to prove the truth of his eulogy. 

His son, William Prlston Johnston (1831-99), who served 
on the staff of Gen. Johnston and subsequently on that of Presi- 
dent Davis, was a distinguished professor and president of Tulane 
university His chief work is the Life of General Albert Sidney 
Johnston (1878), a most valuable and exhaustive biography. 

See “The Death of General Albert Sidney Johnston on the Battle- 
field of Shiloh,” in Iowa Journal of History and Politics, vol. xvi. 
p. 275-281 (1918) ; see also Amory Dwight Mayo, Wtlham Preston 
Johnston's Work for a New South, U.S. Educ. Bur. (1900). 

JOHNSTON, ALEXANDER KEITH (1804-71), Scot- 
tish geographer, was born at Kirkhill, near Edinburgh, on Dec. 
28, 1804. He was educated at Edinburgh high school and uni- 
versity, and was apprenticed to an engraver. In 1826 he joined 
his brother in the cartographical firm of W. and A. K Johnston. 
His first important work was the National Atlas of general geog- 
raphy, which gained for him (1843) the appointment of Geogra- 
pher-royal for Scotland Johnston published his magnificent 
Physical Atlas in 1848 (2nd ed. enlarged, 1856). This illustrates 
the geology, hydrography, meteorolbgy, botany, zoology and 
ethnology of the globe. He died at Ben Rhvdding, Yorkshire, on 
July 9, 1871. His son of the same name (1844-79) also wrote 
geographical works and papers; in 1873-75 he was geographer 
to a commission for the survey of Paraguay; and he died in Africa 
while leading the Royal Geographical society’s expedition to Lake 
Nyasa. The elder Johnston published a Dictionary of Geography 
(1850 and many later editions); The Royal Atlas of 'Madefy 
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Geography (begun in 1855;; and many other atlases and maps 
for scientific or educational purposes. 

JOHNSTON, ARTHUR (1587-1641), Scottish physician 
and writer of Latin verse, was the son of an Aberdeenshire laird 
Johnston of Johnston and Caskieben, and on his mother's side 
a grandson of the seventh Lord Forbes. It is probable that ho 
began his university studies at one, or both, of the colleges at 
Aberdeen, but in 1608 he proceeded to Italy and graduated M D. 
at Padua in 1610. Thereafter he resided at Sedan, in the company 
of the exiled Andrew Melville ( q.v ), and in 1619 was in practice 
in Paris. He appears to have returned to England about the time 
of James l.’s death and to have been in Aberdeen about 1628. 
He met Laud in Edinburgh at the time of Charles I.'s Scottish 
coronation (1633) and was encouraged by him in his literary 
efforts, partly, it is said, for the undoing of Buchanan’s reputa- 
tion as a Latin poet. He was appointed rector of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, in June 1637. Four years later he died at Oxford, on 
his way to London, whither Laud had invited him. 

Johnston left more than ten works, all in Latin. On two of these, 
published in the same year, his reputation entirely rests: (a) his version 
of the Psalms ( Psalmorum Davidts paraphrasis pochca el canticorum 
evangelicorum, Aberdeen , 1637), and (/;) his antholog\ of contempo- 
rary Latin verse by Scottish poets ( Deliciae poetarum scolorum hums 
aevi tllustnum, Amsterdam, 1637). His sacred poems which had 
appeared in the Opera (1642), were repnnted by Lauder in his 
Poetarum Scotorum musae sacrae (1739). The earliest lives arc by 
Lauder ( op . at.) and Benson (in Psalmi Duvidici, 1741). Rudcliman’s 
Vindication of Mr. George Buchanan's Paraphrase (1745) began a 
pamphlet controversy regarding the merits of the rival poets. 

JOHNSTON, SIR HARRY HAMILTON (1858-1927), 

British administrator and explorer, was born on June 12, 1858, at 
Kennington, London, and educated at Stockwell grammar school 
and King’s college, London. He was a student for four years in 
the painting schools of the Royal Academy. At the age of eighteen 
he began a series of travels in Europe and North Africa, chiefly 
as a student of painting, architecture and languages. In 1879- 
1880 he visited the then little known interior of Tunisia. In 1882 
he joined the earl of Mayo in an expedition to the southern part 
of Angola, a district then much traversed by Transvaal Boers. 
In 1883 Johnston visited H. M. Stanley on the Congo, and ex- 
plored the river above Stanley Pool at a time when it was scarcely 
known to other Europeans than Stanley and De Brazza. The 
British Association, and the Royal Society conferred on John- 
ston the leadership of the scientific expedition to Mount Kili- 
manjaro which started from Zanzibar in April 1884. 

While in the Kilimanjaro district Johnston concluded treaties 
with the chiefs of Moshi and Taveta (Taveita). These treaties 
or concessions were transferred to the merchants who founded 
the British East Africa Company, and in the final agreement with 
Germany Taveta fell to Great Britain. In October 1885 Johnston 
was appointed British vice-consul in Cameroon and in the Niger 
delta, and he became in 1887 acting consul for that region. A 
British protectorate over the Niger delta had been notified in 
June 1885, and between the date of his appointment and 1888, 
together with the consul E. H. Hewett, Johnston laid the foun- 
dations of the British administration in that part of the delta 
not reserved for the Royal Niger Company. His action in remov- 
ing the turbulent chief Ja-ja led to the complete pacification of 
a region long disturbed by trade* disputes. During these three 
years of residence in the Gulf of Guinea Johnston ascended the 
Cameroon Mountain, and made large collections of the flora and 
fauna of Cameroon for the British Museum. 

In the spring of 1889 he was sent to Lisbon to negotiate the 
delimitation of the British and Portuguese spheres of influence 
in South-East Africa, but the scheme drawn up was not given 
effect to at the time. On his return from Lisbon he was despatched 
to Mozambique as consul for Portuguese East Africa, and was 
charged with a mission to Lake Nyasa to pacify that region, then 
in a disturbed state owing to the attacks of slave-trading Arabs 
on the stations of the African Lakes Trading Company — an un- 
official war. Owing to the unexpected arrival on the scene of 
Major Serpa Pinto, Johnston was compelled to declare a British 
protectorate over the Nyasa region. A truce was arranged with 
the Arabs on Lake Nyasa, and within twelve months the British 


flag, by agreement with the natives, had been hoisted, over a very 
large region which extended north of Lake Tan^nyika to the 
vicinity of Uganda, to Katanga in the Congo Free State, the 
Shire Highlands and the central Zambezi. Johnston’s scheme, in 
fact, was that known as the “Cape-to-Cairo,” a phrase which he 
had brought into use in an article in The Times in August 1888. 
According to his arrangement there would have been an all- 
British route from Alexandria to Cape Town. But by the Anglo- 
German agreement of July 1, 1890, the British sphere north of 
Tanganyika was abandoned to Germany, and the Cape-to-Cairo 
route broken by a Wedge of German territory. 

Johnston returned to British Central Africa as commissioner 
and consul-general in 1891, and retained that post till 1896, in 
which year he was made a K.C.B. He was transferred to Tunis 
as consul-general in 1897 on account of his health. In the autumn 
of 1899 Sir Harry Johnston was despatched to Uganda as special 
commissioner to reorganize the administration of that protectorate 
after the suppression of the mutiny of the Sudanese soldiers and 
the long war with Unyoro. His two years’ work in Uganda and 
a portion of what is now British East Africa were rewarded at 
the close of 1901 by a G.C M.G. In the spring of the following 
year he retired from the consular service. After 1904 he inter- 
ested himself greatly in the affairs of the Liberian republic, and 
negotiated various arrangements with that negro state by which 
order was brought into its finances, the frontier with French ter- 
ritory was delimited, and the development of the interior by roads 
was commenced. In 1903 he was defeated as Liberal candidate 
for parliament at a by-elcction at Rochester. He met with no 
better success at West Marylebone at the general election of 
1906. 

For his services to zoology he was awarded the gold medal 
of the Zoological Society in 1902, and in the same year was 
made an honorary doctor of science at Cambridge. He received 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical and the Royal Scottish 
Geographical societies, and other medals for his artistic work 
from South Kensington and the Society of Arts. His pictures, 
chiefly dealing with African subjects, were frequently exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. He was the author of numerous books on 
Africa, including British Central Africa (1897); The Colonization 
of Africa (1899); The Uganda Protectorate (1902); Liberia 
(1906); George Grenfell and the Congo (1908). During his 
travels in the north-eastern part of the Congo Free State in 1900 
he was instrumental in discovering and naming the okapi, a 
mammal nearly allied to the giraffe. His name has been connected 
with many other discoveries in the African fauna and flora. 

In 1919 he wrote an amusing novel, The Gay Dombeys , the 
personages in which are descended from the Dickens’ Dombeys. 
He died on July 31, 1927. 

His later works include — The Opening up of Africa (1911) ; Pioneers 
in West Africa , etc. (6 vols. 1911-13) ; The Story of My Life (1923). 

JOHNSTON, JOSEPH EGGLESTON (1807-1891), 
American Confederate general in the Civil War, was born near 
Farmville, Va , on Feb. 3, 1807. His father, Peter Johnston (1763- 
1841), a Virginian of Scottish descent, served in the Revolutionary 
War, and afterwards became a distinguished jurist; his mother 
was a niece of Patrick Henry. He graduated at West Point, in 
the same class with Robert E. Lee. He served in the Black Hawk 
and Seminole wars, and left the army in 1837 to become a civil 
engineer, but a year afterwards he way reappointed to the army 
as first lieutenant, Topographical Engineers. During the Mexican 
war he was twice severely wounded, was engaged in the siege of 
Vera Cruz, the battles of Contreras, Churubusco, and Molino del 
Rey, the storming of Chapultepec, and the assault on the city 
of Mexico, and received three brevets for gallant and meritorious 
service. In April 1861 he resignefl from the U S. army and entered 
the Confederate service. Fie was commissioned major-general of 
volunteers in the army of Virginia, and assisted in organizing the 
volunteers. He was later appointed a general officer of the Con- 
federacy and assigned to the command of the army of the Shen- 
andoah. When McDowell advanced upon the Confederate forces 
under Beauregard at Manassas, Johnston moved from the Shenan- 
doah valley with great rapidity to Beauregard’s assistance. As 
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stmui uuivci ug Luuig ^viiiiixand on the field, and at Bull Run 
(Manassas)’ | g.v .) won the first important Confederate victory. 
In Aug. 1861 he was made one of the five full generals of the 
Confederacy, remaining in command of the main army in Vir- 
ginia. He commanded in the battle of Fair Oaks (May 31, 1862), 
and was severely wounded. In March 1863, still troubled by his 
wound, he was assigned to the command of the south-west, and in 
May was ordered to take immediate command of all the Confed- 
erate forces in Mississippi, then threatened by Grant’s movement 
on Vicksburg. When Pemberton’s army was besieged in Vicks- 
burg by Grant, Johnston made every effort to relieve it, but his 
force was inadequate. Later in 1863 he commanded the army of 
Tennessee at Dalton, and in the early days of May 1864 the com- 
bined armies of the North under Sherman advanced against his 
lines. For the main outlines of the famous campaign between 
Sherman and Johnston see American Civil War. When Johnston 
had been driven back to Atlanta he was superseded by Flood with 
orders to fight a battle. The wisdom of Johnston’s course was 
soon abundantly clear, and the Confederate cause was already lost 
when Lee reinstated him on Feb. 23, 1863. He opposed Sherman’s 
march through the Carolinas, and at Bcntonville, N C , fought a 
most gallant and skilful battle against heavy odds. But the Union 
troops steadily advanced, and a few days after Lee’s surrender 
Johnston advised President Davis that it was in his opinion use- 
less to continue the conflict, and he was authorized to make terms 
with Sherman. After the close of the war Johnston engaged in 
civil pursuits. In 1874 he published a Narrative of Military Oper- 
ations during the Civil War\ in 1877 he was elected to represent 
the Richmond district of Virginia in Congress; and in 1887 he was 
appointed by President Cleveland U S. commissioner of railroads. 
He died at Washington, D.C., on March 21, 1891. 

It was not the good fortune of Johnston to acquire the prestige 
which so much assisted Lee and Jackson, nor indeed did he possess 
the power of enforcing his will on others in the same degree; but 
his methods were exact, his strategy calm and balanced, and, 
if he showed himself less daring than his comrades, he was unsur- 
passed in steadiness. 

See Hughes, General Johnston , in ‘‘Great Commanders Series” 
(1893) ; Gamaliel Bradford, Confederate Portraits (1914) ; Sir 
Frederick Barton Maurice, Statesmen and Soldiers of the Civil War 
(1926). 

JOHNSTON CITY, a coal-mining city of Williamson county, 
Illinois, U.S A., 90m. S.E. of Saint Louis. It is served by the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois, the Illinois Central and the Missouri 
Pacific railways. The population was 787 in 1900; 7,137 in 1920. 
The city was incorporated in 1896. 

JOHNSTONE, police burgh, Renfrewshire, Scotland, on the 
Black Cart, 11 m. W. of Glasgow by the L M S. railway Pop. 
(1921) 12,473. The leading industries include flax-spinning, cot- 
ton and thread manufactures, paper-making, iron foundries, ma- 
chine manufacture and engineering works. There are also iron 
and coal mines and oil works. Elderslie, one m. E , where cotton- 
spinning and carpet-making are carried on, is the reputed birth- 
place of Sir William Wallace, but it is doubtful if “Wallace’s 
Yew,” though of great age, and the small castellated building 
(traditionally his house) which preceded the present mansion in 
the west end of the village, existed in his day. 

JOHNSTOWN, city, New York, U S A., 48m. N.W. of Al- 
bany, on Cayadutta creek x 4m. N. of the Mohawk river; the county 
seat of Fulton county. It is served by the Fonda, Johnstown and 
Gloversville railroad, connecting at Fonda, 4m. S., with the New 
York Central. The population in 1925 was 10,712. Like the 
adjacent city of Gloversville (q.v.) it is an important glove- 
manufacturing centre. The output of all its factories in 1925 was 
valued at $12,882,100. The site pf Johnstown was in the extensive 
grant of Sir William Johnson, and the city was founded by a 
colony of Scots he brought to America about 1760, and was 
named for him in 1771. His fine mansion, built in 1762, is main- 
tained as a museum by the historical society. Originally it was 
flanked by two stone forts, and one of them still stands. The 
county courthouse, built by Sir William in 1772, is said to be 
the oldest in the United States. The gaol (1772) was first used 


for all New York west of Schenectady county, and was a military 
prison during the Revolution. Three miles south of the city is 
Butler house, built in 1742 by Col. John Butler, a prominent 
Tory leader during the Revolutionary War. Johnstown was the 
scene of important conferences with the Iroquois Indians in 
colonial days, and a minor engagement of the Revolution took 
place here on Oct. 28, 1781. The village was incorporated in 1808 
and became a city in 1895. 

JOHNSTOWN, a city of Cambria county, Pa., U.S A , 75m. 
E by S. of Pittsburgh, on the Conemaugh river at the mouth of 
Stony creek. It is on Federal highway 219, and is served by the 
Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsylvania railways. The popula- 
tion was 67,327 in 1920, of whom 12,142 were foreign-born white 
(largely from southern and eastern Europe), and was estimated 
by the census bureau at 73,700 in 1928. Including the contiguous 
boroughs, the population of the metropolitan area in 1928 was 
estimated locally at over 105,000. The city lies 1,149ft. above the 
sea, on level ground along the river, nearly enclosed by high, pre- 
cipitous hills which afford many charming vistas, and is surrounded 
by some of the most picturesque scenery of the Alleghenies. It is 
the metropolis of the Conemaugh valley, and one of the chief 
coal-mining and steel-producing centres of the State, with over 
18,000 men employed in these two industries. The coal mined in 
Cambria county in 1926 amounted to 18,860,645 tons. Iron, fire 
clay, limestone and timber also abound in the vicinity. Within 
the city are some 140 industrial establishments (including the 
Cambria works of the Bethlehem Steel company, employing 14,500 
men in mills and mines), with an aggregate output in 1925 valued 
at $107,186,236. Among the numerous manufactures besides steel 
are silk, radiators, stoves, radios, paints, brick, concrete block, 
cigars, tires, playing cards, mattresses, motor trucks, mine cars, 
electrical equipment and hoists for mines and electrical conduit. 
The assessed valuation of property was $78,237,200 in 1925. 
Bank clearings in 1926 were $315,200,000. There are 23oac. in 
the public parks, and in 1926 a municipal stadium seating 17,000 
was completed. A new sewer system was under construction (1928) 
at a cost of over $5,000,000. The city has a commission form of 
government. Joseph Jahns, a Swiss pioneer, settled here in 1791, 
and a litlle later a town was laid out and named after him. It 
was an important port of call on the Pennsylvania canal, before 
the Pennsylvania railroad was built, but grew slowly until 1880, 
when the population was 8,380. With the development of the 
iron and steel industry in the following decade, the population 
increased almost threefold. The city was incorporated in 1889 
On May 31, 1889, after unprecedented rains, a dam across the 
South Fork, 12m. above the city (built in 1852 to provide a stor- 
age reservoir for the Pennsylvania canal) gave way, releasing a 
body of water 6o~7oft. deep and 7ooac. in area. The flood swept 
down the valley in a mass 20ft. or more in height at its head, at a 
speed of 20m an hour, and within an hour almost completely 
destroyed Johnstown and wiped out entirely seven other towns in 
the \ alley. The Pennsylvania railroad bridge withstood the strain, 
and against it the water piled up a mass of wreckage on which 
many persons were saved from drowning, only to be burned when 
it caught fire Between 2,000 and 3,000 lives were lost, out of a 
population of 30,000, and the loss of property was estimated at 
$12,000,000 in Grandview cemetery, overlooking the city, where 
most of the victims were buried, is a large plot containing the 
graves of 779 who were not identified. A relief fund of over 
$4,000,000 was raised by a nation-wide subscription and disbursed 
through a State commission. The city was quickly rebuilt and 
made a rapid recovery from the disaster. 

JOHOR (Johore), an independent Malayan state at the 
southern end of the peninsula, stretching from 2 0 40' S. to Cape 
Romania (Ramunya), the most southerly point on the main- 
land of Asia, and including all the small islands adjacent to the 
coast which lie to the south of parallel 2 0 40' S It is bounded 
north by the state of Pahang, north-west by the Negri Sembilan 
and the territory of Malacca, south by the strait which divides 
Singapore island from the mainland, east by the China Sea, and 
west by the Straits of Malacca. The greatest length from north- 
west to south-east is 165 m , the greatest breadth from east to 
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west 100 m. Area of Johor, 7,678 sq.m. The state forms a regkm 
of comparative lowland; the highest point is Mt. Ophir (Gunong 
Lcdang), about 4,000 ft. The Muar is the most important water- 
way, while in the valley of the Johor the old capital of the state 
was situated. The Endau marks the boundary with Pahang. 

Like the rest o*f the peninsula, Johor is covered with forest, 
broken here and there by clearings and settlements. The capital 
is Johor Bharu (pop about 20,000), situated at the nearest point 
on the mainland to- the island of Singapore. The palace built by 
the sultan Abubakar is the principal feature of the town. The 
capital of the province of Muar (placed under the administration 
of Johor by the British Government in 1877), is Bandar Maha- 
rani. The climate is equable for a region situated so near to 
the equator; it is cooler than that of Singapore. The temperature 
varies from 98-5° to 68-2° The rainfall averages 97-28 in. per 
annum. The population in 1921 was 282,234, of which 157,852 
were Malays, 97,253 Chinese and 24,180 Indians. 

It is claimed that the Mohammedan empire of Johor was 
founded by the sultan of Malacca after his expulsion from his 
kingdom by the Portuguese in 1511. It is certain that Johor took 
an active part, together with Acbin, in the war between the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch for the possession of Malacca. Later we 
find Johor ruled by an officer of the sultan of Riouw (Riau), 
bearing the title of Tumenggong, and owing feudal allegiance to 
his master in common with the Bendahara of Pahang. In 1812, 
however, this officer seems to have thrown off the control of 
Riouw, and to have assumed the title of sultan, for one of his 
descendants-, Sultan Husain, ceded the island of Singapore to the 
East India Company in 1819. In 1855 the then sultan, Ali, was 
deposed, and his principal chief, the Tumenggong, was given the 
supreme rule by the British. His son Tumenggong Abubakar 
was made a maharaja in 1879. In 1885 he entered into a new 
agreement with the British government, ami assumed the title of 
sultan of Johor. This agreement was amended in 1914; the sultan 
to act on the advice of a British adviser. The sultan is assisted 
in his government by an Executive Council and by a Legislative 
Council. 

Johor imports food and drink, tobacco and raw materials. 
The amount of rubber exported in 1926 amounted to 60,169 tons. 
There are 627 miles of good roads (1926) and the railway from 
Penang to Singapore crosses Johor for 120 miles. The Johor 
portion is leased to the government of the Federated Malay States 
for sotne years, A causeway taking the railway line and road joins 
the island of Singapore with the mainland across the Johor straits. 
The railway was opened in 1923 and the road in 1924. The river- 
ways arc also important for the rubber traffic. (H. Cl.; X ) 

JOIGNY, a town of central Fiance in the department of 
Yonne, 18 m. N N.W. o-f Auxerre by the P L M. railway, Pop. 
(1926) 5ri9i. Joigny ( Joviniacum ) was probably of Roman or- 
igin. In the 10th century it became the seat of a count ship de- 
pendent on that of Champagne. A fragment of a ladder in the 
church of St. /Andre commemorates the successful resistance of- 
fered by the town to the English in 1429. Joigny is situated on 
the ttank of Cote St. Jacques on the bank of the Yonne. Its 
streets are steep and narrow, and old houses with carved wooden 
facades are numerous. The church of St Jean ( 1 6th century), 
which, once stood within the enceinte of the old cattle, contains a 
representation (15th century) of the Holy Sepulchre in white 
marble. Other interesting buildings are the church of St. Andre 
(1.2th., 1 6th and 17th centuries) with its Renaissance portal and its 
line bas-reliefs; and the church of St. Thibault (ibth century). 
The Poite du Bois, a gateway with two massive Hanking towers, 
is a relic of the 10th century cattle; there is also a castle o-f the 
16th and 17th centuries, partly demolished. The hotel de ville 
(1.8th century) shelters the library; the law-court contains the 
sepulchral chapel of the Ferrands ( 16th century) Joigny has 
trade in wines, coal, wood, wooden shoes and hosiery. 
JOINDER: see Practice and Procedure. 

JOINERY, one of the useful const ructive arts which con- 
tribute to the comfort and convenience of man. As the arts of 
joinery and carpentry are often followed by the same individual, 
it may appear that the same principles are common to both, but 
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a close examination leads to a different conclusion. The art of 
carpentry is directed almost wholly to the support of load and 
its principles must be sought in the mechanical sciences. In a 
building it includes alt the timber work necessary for support, 
division or connection, and its object is to give firmness and 
stability to the structure. The art of joinery has for Its object 
the addition in a building of all the fixed woodwork necessary for 
comfort, convenience or ornament. The work of the joiner is in 
many cases of a complicated nature, and often requires to be 
executed in an expensive material, therefore joinery requires much 
skill in that part of geometrical science which treats of the pro- 
jection and relation of lines, surfaces and solids, as well as an 
intimate knowledge of the structure and nature of wood. A good 
carpenter may not be a joiner, but a good joiner is competent, 
at least, to supervise ail the operations required in carpentry. 
The heavy labour of the carpenter does not fit him to produce 
(hat accurate workmanship expected from a joiner. In carpentry, 
strength is mainly due to the form and position of its parts; in 
joinery, strength depends to a larger extent upon the rigidity of 
the joints. It is important that a joiner's work shall be constructed 
of sound and dry materials, and on such principles as to allow of 
movement due to changes of temperature and humidity. 

In early times, woodwork was crude, and jointing was difficult 
and roughly done. The first dawnings of the art of modern 
joinery appear in the thrones, stalls, pulpits and screens of early 
Gothic cathedrals and churches, but even in these the art is in- 
debted to the carver for everything that is worthy of regard. With 
the revival of classic art, however, great changes took place in 
every kind of construction. Forms were introduced in architec- 
ture which demanded new principles for their satisfactory execu- 
tion, and these principles were discovered and published by 
craftsmen. These men had scanty geometrical knowledge and 
confused notions and definitions of principles and their descrip- 
tions were often obscure and sometimes erroneous. During this 
period the framed wainscot of small panels gave way to the large 
boleclion moulded panelling; doors which were formerly heavily 
framed and hung on massive posts or in jambs of cut stone were 
now framed in light panels and hung in moulded dressings of 
wood. Oak timber was generally used but the scarcity of oak 
and the expense of working it subsequently led to the importa- 
tion of fir timber from northern Europe, and this gradually 
superseded all other material save for special work. In recent 
years, owing to the development of mure ample, quicker and 
less costly means of transport, a great variety of hardwoods and 
softwoods have been imported and arc now extensively used in 
all types of building. 

MODERN TECHNIQUE 

The Joiner’s Tools. — The joiner operates with a large variety 
of tools, the names and u^cs of the principal ones being. 

Saw: s: the hand saw f(/r cutting large material across the grain; 
the rip saw for cutting large material with the grain; t lie tenon 
saw for smaller material and more accurate cutting than either 
of the foregoing; the dove-tail saw for still finer cutting; the 
bow-saw. the key -hole saw, the pad-saw and the table-saw, for 
cutting along curves and for pierced work. 

Planes: the jack plane for removing rough surfaces and re- 
ducing material to si/^; the trying plane for forming straight and 
true surfaces; the smoothing plane for finishing surfaces; the 
rebate plane for working internal anglesq the shoulder phne for 
truing up hardwood shoulders and similar work; the bullnose 
plane for working close up to stops and for similar uses; the plough 
for grooving with the grain; the side fillister and sash fillister for 
forming rebates; the grooving plane for grooving across the grain; 
the compass plane for curved surfaces; the side rebate plane for 
planing the sides of grooves; the* chamfer plane; various mould- 
ing planes 

Chisels ; the firmer chisel for removing waste; the paring chisel 
for finishing surfaces that are inaccessible or unsuited to the 
plane; the mortise chisel for large mortises; the sash chisel for 
small mortises. 

Gouges: the tinner gouge for heavy circular cutting; the paring 
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gouge for .finishing concave curved surfaces; the scribing gouge 
for scribing mouldings. 

Boring bits: the twist or augur bit; the centre bit; the center- 
less bit; the expanding bit; the shell bit; the nose bit; the 
gimlet bif; twist drills; countersinks for wood and metal. 

Brace or stock: for holding every form of boring bit. 

Try squares: for testing the right angle between adjacent sur- 
faces and for squaring lines across material. 



FIG. 1 . — tMRLKHeNTS USED IN VARIOUS PROCESSES OF JOINERY 


Bevel: for testing angles other than right angles and for mark- 
ing lines inclined to the surfaces of the material. 

Ganges: the marking gauge for marking lines parallel to the 
surfaces of the material; the mortise gauge for marking mortise 
lines on the material; the spider gauge for marking and testing 
curved and twisted material. 

Spokeshavcs: for cleaning up and shaping curved surfaces. 

Mitre block and mitre box: used in sawing mitred intersections. 

Mitre shoot: used in planing mitred surfaces. 

Cramp: for forcing and holding surfaces into close contact. 

Hand screw: a form of wooden cramp. 

Routers: for forming grooves in curved, and twisted material 
and for finishing sunk surfaces 

Hammer , Mallet , Screwdriver , Bradawl, Gimlet, Pincers , Sharp- 
ening stone and Slips: and a variety of minor tools. (See fig. i.) 

In making a typical example of joinery, such as a panelled door 
and door linings, and assuming the whole of the work to be done 
by hand, the chief operations and their order of procedure would 
be as follows;— the measurements are taken from the architect’s 


scale and detail drawings and full size sections and special details 
are set out on a thin board called a setting out rod, or on paper. 
A quantity sheet, containing the sawn and finished sizes and the 
names of the various members, together with a list of the iron- 
mongery required, is prepared. The material is then cut and 
planed to the required sizes, skill and great care being exercised 
to produce true surfaces and the required angles between the 
surfaces. If the width of the panels necessitates glue jointing 
this operation is performed at this stage to give time for the glue 
to harden before the panel is required for fitting. 

The shoulder mortise and other cutting lines are then trans- 
ferred from the rod to the material; the important lines being 
marked with a scribing knife or gauge 

The mortising is then done and the tenons that are parallel to 
the grain (fibres) are cut by the saw 

The rebating, grooving and moulding are the next operations, 
after which the cheeks of the tenons are cut, the tenons haunched 
and the stuck mouldings (if any) scribed or mitred. The panels 
are then fitted and cleaned up, and all the surfaces of the framing 
that wilt be inaccessible when the work is put together are lightly 
planed and glass-papered. The work is next assembled and lightly 
cramped up for inspection If everything is found to be satis- 
factory the work is partially knocked apart, the glue or other 
adhesive is applied and the final cramping and wedging up is 
completed Finally, the surfaces are finished with the plane and 
in the case of hardwoods, the scraper and glass-paper 

The preparation of joinery entirely by hand is now the excep- 
tion — a fact due to the ever-increasing use of machines, which 
have remarkably shortened the time required to execute ordinary 
operations. Various machines rapidly and perfectly execute plan- 
ing and surfacing, mortising and moulding, leaving the crafts- 
man merely to assemble, glue and wedge Large quantities of 
machine-made flooring, window-frames and doors are now im- 
ported into England from abroad 

Joinery Woods. — The structure and properties of wood should 
lie thoroughly understood by every joiner. Timber shrinks con- 
siderably in the width, but not appreciably in the length; its size 
and sectional shape alters with changes of temperature and 
humidity. Owing to these changes certain joints and details, 
hereinafter described and illustrated, are in common use for the 
purpose of counteracting the bad effect of movements which 
would otherwise injure the joinery work. 

The kinds of wood commonly employed in joinery are the 
different species of North European and North American pine, 
oak, teak and mahogany (see Timber). The greater part of 
English joiners’ work is executed in the northern pine exported 
from the Baltic countries Hence the joiner obtains the planks, 
deals, battens and strips from which he shapes his work. The 
timber reaches the workman from the sawmills in a size con- 
venient for the use he intends, considerable time and labour 
being saved in this way 

A log of timber sawn to a square section is termed a balk. 
In section it may range from 1 to i\ ft. square Planks are 

formed by sawing the balk into sections from u to 18 in wide 

and 3 to 6 in. thick, and the term deal is applied to sawn stuff 
9 in. wide and 2 to in. thick. Battens are boards running not 

more than 3 in. thick and 4 to 7 in wide. A strip is not thicker 

than ii in , the width being about 4 in. 

Joints . — (See figs 2, 3 and 4.) The simplest type of joint used 
to obtain an increased width of material is the square or smooth 
joint, in which the edges of the boards to be jointed are pinned 
straight and square to the faces, after which the edges are glued 
and rubbed into close contact; toehold the edges together until the 
glue is hard, iron dogs are driven lightly into the ends of the 
boards across the joint. 

A joint in general use for joining up boards for fascias, panels, 
linings, window-boards, and other work of a like nature is formed 
in a similar manner to the above, but 'with a cross-grained tongue 
inserted, thereby greatly strengthening the work at an otherwise 
naturally weak point. This is termed a cross-tongued and glued 
joint. The dowelled joint is a square glued joint strengthened with 
hard wood or iron dowels inserted in the edge of each board to a 
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depth of about i in. and placed about 18 in. apart. The matched 
joint is shown in two forms, beaded and V jointed. Matched 
boarding is frequently used as a less expensive substitute 
for panelled framing. Although of course in appearance it cannot 
compare with the latter, it has a somewhat ornamental appearance, 
and the moulded joints allow shrinkage to take place without 
detriment to the appearance of the work The rebated joint is used 
in the meeting styles of casements and folding doors, and it is 
useful in excluding draughts and preventing observation through 
the joint. 

Angle Joints. — For joining the edges of boards and framing to- 
gether so as to form an angle between the faces of the material the 
following are the principal joints used: the plain mitre joint, the 
tongued mitre joint, the rebated and mitred joint, the tongued 
grooved and moulded joint, and the rebated grooved and moulded 
joint. Their chief uses are at the external angles between dado and 
other vertical framing, and at the angles between beam and pipe 
casings. 

The dovetail is a most important joint; its most usual forms are 
illustrated in fig. 3. The mitre dovetail is used only in the best 



work. It will be seen that the dovetail is a tenon, shaped as a 
wedge, and it is this distinguishing feature which, if closely fitted, 
gives it great strength irrespective of glue or screws. It is invalu- 
able in framing together joiners’ fittings; its use in drawers espe- 
cially provides a good example of its purpose and structure. 

Housed Joints. — This term is applied when the face of a board 
is grooved or trenched to receive the end of a second board; when 


the sides of the groove are square it is a plain housing, when the 
sides are bevelled it is a dovetailed housing. When &e groove is 
stopped a short distance from the edge of the material it is called 
a stopped housing. The housed joint is used in fixing shelves, at 
the head and sill of a cased window frame, between the §teps and 
strings of stairs, and for many other similar purposes. 

Mortise and Tenon Joints. — When the end of a wooden member 
is cut to fit into a rectangular hole in a second member, the joint 
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Fig. 3 — JOINERY JOINTS — DOVETAILS. (A) COMMON DOVETAIL. (B) 
LAPPED DOVETAIL, (C) MITRE OR SECRET DOVETAIL 


is called a mortise and tenon joint; the hole being the mortise 
and the fitted end, the tenon. 

This is probably the most generally used of all joinery joints 
since practically all framing is held together by this method. 

The rules relating to this joint are. — (i ) the thickness of the 
tenon should be about one-third of the thickness of the material to 
be jointed; (ii.) the width of the tenon should not exceed five 
times its thickness. When the width of a tenon is cut away to 
make it accord with “rule ii.” it is called a haunchcd tenon; the 
position from which the part of the tenon has been removed is 
called the haunch. A third rule is: — the sum of the widths of the 
haunches should not exceed the sum of the widths of the tenons. 

The second and third rules are of importance only when the 
tenon is fixed by wedges; when the tenon is pinned its width is 
not so important since undue shrinkage would not affect the pin 
whereas it would tend to loosen the wedges. 

The number and positions of tenons on the same end of one 
piece of material are referred to as follows: — one tenon is a single 
tenon; two tenons in the same plane are called “a pair of single 
tenons”; two tenons side by side are called a “double tenon”; four 
tenons, two in each of two planes are called a “pair of double 
tenons.” 

When a tenon passes only partially through the material it is 
called a “stub tenon.” Other forms of tenon are called “fox 
wedged,” “tusk,” and “dovetailed and keyed tenon ” 

Warping in Wide Boards. — The tendency to warp, twist and 
split, which boards of great width, or several boards glued together 
edge to edge, naturally possess, must be provided against in the 
construction. On the other hand, swelling and shrinking due to 
changes in the humidity of the atmosphere must not be checked, or 
the result will be disastrous. To effect this end various simple de- 
vices are available. The direction of the annular rings in alternate 
boards may be reversed, and when the boards have been carefully 
jointed with tongues or dowels and glued up, a hard-wood tapering 
key, dovetail in section, may be sunk into a wide dovetail at the 
back (fig. 4). It must be accurately fitted and driven tightly home, 
but not glued. Battens of hard wood may be used for the same 
purpose, fixed either with hard wood buttons or by means of brass 
slots and screws, the slots allowing for any slight movement that 
may take place. With boards of a substantial thickness light iron 
rods may be used, holes being bored through the boards edgewise, 
the edges glued up and the rods passed through. This method is 
very effective and neat in appearance, and is specially suitable 
when a smooth surface is desired on both sides of the work. 

MOULDINGS, SKIRTINGS AND DADOS 

Mouldings. — These are used in joinery to relieve plain surfaces 
by the contrasts of light and shade formed by their members, and 
to ornament or accentuate those particular portions which the de- 
signer may wish to bring into prominence. Skill and discrimination 
are required in designing and applying mouldings, but the crafty- 
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man must able to appreciate the beauty and refinement of a 
moulding iivorder to interpret the ideas of the designer and drafts- 
man. The character of a moulding is greatly affected by the nature 
and appearance of the wood in which it is worked. A section suit- 
able foi> a hard regularly grained wood, such as mahogany, would 
probably look insignificant if worked in a softer wood with pro- 
nounced markings. Mouldings worked on woods of the former 
type may consist of small and delicate members; woods of the 
latter class require bol^j treatment. 

The mouldings of joinery, as well as of all other moulded work 
used in connection with a building, are usually worked in accord- 
ance with full-sized detail drawings prepared by the architect, and 
are designed by him to conform with the style and class of build- 
ing. There are, however, a number of moulded forms in common 
use which have particular names; sections are shown of many of 
these in fig. 5. Most of them occur in the classic architecture of 
both Greeks and Romans. A striking distinction, however, existed 



in the mouldings of these two peoples; the curves of the Greek 
mouldings were either derived from conic sections or drawn in 
freehand, while in typical Roman work the curved components 
were segments of a circle. Numerous examples of the use of these 
forms occur in ordinary joinery work, and may be recognized on 
reference to the illustrations. 

Mouldings may be either stuck or planted on. A stuck mould- 
ing is worked directly on the solid framing; a planted moulding is 
separately worked and fixed in position with nails or screws. Beads 
and other small mouldings should always be stuck ; larger ones are 


usually planted on. In the case of mouldings planted on panelled 
work, the nails should be driven through the moulding into the 
style or rail of the framing, and not into the panel. By adopting 
the former method the panel is free to expand and contract with- 
out altering the good appearance of the work, but if the moulding 
be fixed to the panel it will, when the latter shrinks, be pulled out 
of place, leaving an unsightly gap between the moulding and the 



framing; or if sturdy mouldings be used, the panel may split under 
the strain. 

Planted mouldings are cut to intersect on plain mitres, but 
mouldings stuck on the solid are scribed whenever the section of 
the moulding will permit. Scribing consists of cutting away the 
end of one moulding to form an exact reverse of the moulding 
profile so as to allow the cut surfaces to fit closely down on to 
the adjacent moulding The advantage of scribing is that the 
appearance of the joint is less affected by shrinkage. In machine 
•made joinery the scribing and tenoning are effected in one opera- 
tion by the tenoning machine, while mitreing is done by hand. 

Skirtings. — In joinery, a skirting is a board fixed around the 
base of an internal wall to form an ornamental base for the wall 
(see fig 7) It also covers the joint between the flooring and the 

wall, and protects the base of the 
wall from injury. Skirtings may 
be placed in two classes — those 
formed from a plain board with 
its upper edge either left square 
or moulded, and those formed 
of two or more separate members 
and termed a built-up skirting 
(fig 6). Small angle fillets or 
mouldings are often used as skirt- 
ings The skirting should be 
worked so as to allow it to be 
fixed with the heart side of the 
wood outwards; any tendency to 
warp will then only serve to press 
the top edge more closely to the wall. In good work a groove 
should be formed in the floor and the skirting tongued into it so 
that an open joint is avoided should shrinkage occur The skirting 
should be nailed only near the top to wood grounds secured to 
breeze fixing blocks in the brickwork. These grounds are about ^ 
to 1 in. thick, i.e., the same thickness as the plaster, and are gen- 
erally splayed or grooved on the edge to form a key for the 
plaster. A rough coat of plaster should always be laid on the wall 
behind the skirting to keep out vermin. 
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Dados. — A dado, like a skirting, is useful both in a decorative 
and a protective sense It is filled in to ornament and protect that 
portion of the wall between the chair or dado rail and the skirting. 
It may be of horizontal boards battened at the back and with cross 
tongued and glued joints, presenting a perfectly smooth surface, or- 
of matched boarding fixed vertically, or of panelled framing. The 
last method is of course the most ornate and admits of great 
variety of design. The work is fixed to rough framed wood grounds 
which are nailed to fixing blocks built into the brickwork. Fig. 7 
shows an example of a panelled dado with capping moulding and 
skirting. A picture rail also is shown; it is a small moulding with 
the top edge grooved to take the metal hooks from which pictures 
are hung. 

WINDOWS AND DOORS 

Windows. — The parts of a window sash are distinguished by 
the same terms as are applied to similar portions of ordinary 
framing, and are formed of rails and styles, with sash bars rebated 
for glazing. The upright sides are styles; the horizontal ones, 
which are tenoned into the styles, are rails (fig. 7). 

Sashes hung by one of their vertical edges are called casements. 
They are really a kind of glazed door and sometimes indeed are 
used as such, as for example French casements (fig. 8). They may 
be made to open cither outwards or inwards It is very difficult 
with the latter to form perfectly water-tight joints; with those 
opening outwards the trouble does not exist to so great an extent. 
Yorkshire sliding sashes move in a horizontal direction upon 
grooved runners with the meeting styles vertical. They are little 
used, and are apt to admit draughts and wet unless efficient checks 
are worked upon the sashes and frames. 

Lights in a position difficult of access are often hung on centre 
pivots; metal pivots are fixed to the frame and the sockets in 
which these pivots work are screwed to the sash. Movement is 


effected by means of a cord fixed so that a slight putt opens or 
closes the window to the desired extent, and the cord is then 
held by being tied to, or twisted round, a small metal button or 
clip, or a geared fanlight opener may be used For the side sashes 
of lantern lights and for stables and factories this form of window 
is in general use. 

In the British Isles and in America a common form of window 
is the cased frame with double hung sliding sashes. This style has 
many advantages. It is efficient in excluding wet and draughts, 
ventilation may be easily regulated and the sashes can be lowered 
and raised with ease without interference with any blinds, curtains 
or other fittings, that may be applied to the windows. In the 
ordinary window of this style, however, difficulty is experienced 
in cleaning the external glass without assuming a dangerous posi- 
tion on the sill, but there are many excellent inventions now on 
the market which obviate this difficulty by allowing — usually on 
the removal of a small thumb-screw — the reversal of the sash on 
a pivot or hinge. For a small extra cost these arrangements may 
be provided; they will be greatly appreciated by those who clean 
the windows. The cased frames are in the form of boxes to enclose 
the iron or lead weights which balance the sashes (fig. 7), and con- 
sist of a pulley style — which takes the wear of the sashes and is 
often of hard wood on this account — an inside lining, and an out- 
side lining; these three members are continued to form the head 
of the frame. The sashes are connected with the weights by flax 
lines or chains of special make working over metal pulleys fixed in 
the pulley styles. Access to the weights for the purpose of fitting 
new cords is obtained by removing the pocket piece. A thin back 
lining is provided to the sides only and is not required in the head. 
The sill is of oak weathered to throw off the water. A parting bead 
separates the sashes, and the inside bead keeps them in position. 
A parting slip hung from the head inside the cased frame sepa- 
rates the balancing weights and ensures their smooth working. 
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The inside Uning is usually grooved to take the elbow and soffit 
linings, and The window board is fitted into a groove formed in 
the sill. The example shown in fig. 7 has an extra deep bottom 
rail and bead; this enables the lower sash to be raised so as to 
permit o{ ventilation between the meeting rails without causing 
a draught at the bottom of the sash. This is a considerable 
improvement upon the ordinary form, and the cost of construct- 
ing the sashes in this manner is scarcely greater. 

Bay windows with cased frames and double hung sashes often 
require the exercise of considerable ingenuity in their construction 



in order that the mullions shall be so small as not to intercept more 
light than necessary ; at the same time the sashes must work easily 
and the whole framing be stable and strong. The sills should be 
mitred and tongued at the angles and secured by a hand-rail bolt. 
Frequently it is not desired to hang all the sashes of a bay window, 
the side lights being fixed. To enable smaller angle mullions 
to be obtained, the cords of the front windows may be taken by 
means of pulleys over the heads of the side lights and attached to 
counter-balance weights working in casings at the junction of the 
window with the wall. This enables solid angle mullions to be 
employed. If all the lights are required to be hung the difficulty 
may be surmounted by hanging two sashes to one weight. Lead 
weights take up less space than iron, and are used for heavy sashes. 

In framing and fixing skylights and lantern lights also great care 
is necessary to ensure the result being capable of resisting rough 
weather and standing firm in high winds. Glue should not be used 
in any of the joints, as it would attract moisture from the atmos- 
phere and set up decay. Provision must be made for the escape 
of the water which condenses on and runs down the inner side of 
the glass, by means of a lead-lined channelled moulding, provided 
with zinc or copper pipe outlets. The skylight stands on a curb 
raised at least 6 in. to allow of the exclusion of rain by proper 
flashing. The sashes of the lantern usually take the form of fixed 
or hung casements fitted to solid mullions and angle posts which 
are framed into and support a solid head. The glazed framing 
of the roof is made up of moulded sash bars framed to hips and 
ridges of stronger section; thess rest on the head, projecting well 
beyond it in order to throw off the water. 

Shutters for domestic windows have largely fallen into disuse, 
but a reference to the different forms they may take is perhaps 
necessary. They may be divided into two classes — those fixed to 
the outside of the window and those fixed inside. They may be 
battened, panelled or formed with louvres, the latter form admit- 
ting air and a little' light. External shutters are generally hung by 
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means of hinges to the frame of the window: when the window 
is set in a reveal these hinges are necessarily of special shape, 
being of large projection to enable the shutters to fold back 
against the face of the wall. Internal shutters may be hinged or 
may slide either vertically or horizontally. Hinged folding boxed 
shutters may be fitted into square or splayed recesses on the inside 
of a sliding sash or casement window, a number of panelled units 
being hinged together in order to fold neatly within the recess; 
they are usually held in position by means of a hinged iron bar 
secured with a special catch. Lifting shutters arc usually fitted 
in a casing formed in the window back, and the window board 
is hinged to lift up, to allow the shutters to be raised by means 
of rings fixed in their upper edges. The shutters are balanced by 
weights enclosed with casings in the manner described for double 
hung sashes. The panels are of course filled in with wood and 
not glazed. The shutters are fixed by means of a thumb-screw 
through the meeting rails, the lower sash being supported on the 
window board which is closed down when the sashes have been 
lifted out. Shutters sliding horizontally are also used, but they are 
not so convenient as the forms described above 

Doors. — External doors are usually hung to solid frames placed 
in the reveals of the brick or stone wall. The frames are rebated 
for the door and ornamented by mouldings either stuck or planted 
on. The jambs or posts are tenoned, wedged and glued to the head, 
and the feet secured to the sill by stub tenons or dowels of iron. 
Solid window frames are of similar construction and are used 
chiefly for casements and sashes hung on centres as already de- 
scribed. Internal doors are hung to jamb linings (fig. 7). They are 
usually about 1^ in. thick and rebated for the door. When the 
width of jamb allows it, panelling may be introduced as in the 
example shown. The linings are nailed or screwed to rough framed 
grounds 1 in. in thickness plugged or nailed to the wall or partition. 
Architraves are the borders or finishing mouldings fixed around a 
window or door opening, and screwed or nailed to wood grounds 
(fig 7). Polished hard wood architraves may be secretly fixed, i.e., 
without the heads of nails or screws showing on the face, by 
putting screws into the grounds with their heads slightly project- 
ing, and hanging the moulding on them by means of keyhole slots 
formed in the back. 

Doors may be made in a variety of ways. The simplest form, 
the common ledged door, consists of vertical boards with plain or 
matched joints nailed to horizontal battens which correspond to 
the rails in framed doors. For openings over 2 ft. 3 in. wide, the 
doors should be furnished with braces. Ledged and braced doors 
are similar, but have, in addition to the ledges at the back, oblique 
braces which prevent any tendency of the door to drop. The 
upper end of the brace is birdsmouthed into the under side of the 
rail near the lock edge of the door and crosses the door in an 
oblique direction to be birdsmouthed into the upper edge of the 
rail below, near the hanging edge of the door. This is done be- 
tween each pair of rails. 

Framed ledged and braced doors are a further development of 
this form of door. The framing consists of lock and hanging 
styles, top, middle and bottom rails, with oblique braces between 
the rails. These members are tenoned together and the door 
sheathed with boarding. The top rail and styles are the full thick- 
ness of the door, the braces and middle and bottom rails being less 
by the thickness of the sheathing boards, which are tongued into 
the top rail and styles and carried down over the other members 
to the bottom of the door. The three forms of door described 
above are used mainly for temporary purposes, and stables, farm 
buildings and outhouses of all descriptions. 

The doors in dwelling-houses and other buildings of a like char- 
acter are commonly framed and panelled in one of the many ways 
possible. The framing consists of styles, rails and muntins or 
mountings, and these members are grooved to receive and hold 
the panels, which are inserted previously to the door being glued 
and wedged up. The common forms are doors in four or six rec- 
tangular panels, and although they may be made with any form 
and number of panels, the principles of construction remain the 
same. The example shown in fig. 7 is of a five-panel door, with 
bolection moulded raised panels on one side, and moulded and fiat 
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panels on the other (fig. 9). 

A clear idea of the method of jointing the various members may 
be obtained from fig. 10. The tongues of raised panels should be 
of parallel thickness, the bevels being stopped at the moulding. 
The projecting ends or horns of the styles are kept on until com- 
mencement of the process of hanging, as they prevent the ends of 
the styles being damaged. 

Where there is a great deal of traffic in both directions swing 
doors , either single or double, are used. 

To open them it is necessary simply to 
push, the inconvenience of turning a 
handle and shutting the door after passing 
through being avoided, as a spring causes 
the door to return to its original position 
without noise. They are usually glazed 
and should be of substantial construction. 

The door is hinged at the top on a steel 
pivot; the bottom part fits into a metal 
shoe connected with the spring, which is 
placed in a box fixed below the floor. 

For large entrances, notably for hotels 
and banks, a form of door working on the 
turnstile principle is frequently adopted. 

It is formed of four leaves fixed in the 
shape of a cross and working on top and 
bottom central ball-bearing steel pivots, 
in a circular framing which forms a kind of vestibule. The leaves 
of the door are sometimes fitted with slips of india-rubber at 
their edges which, fitting close to the circular framing, prevent 
draughts. 

When an elegant appearance is desired, and it is at the same 
time necessary to keep the cost of production as low as possible, 
doors of pine or other soft wood are sometimes covered with a 
veneer or thin layer of hard 
wood, such as oak, mahogany or 
teak, giving the appearance of a 
solid door of the better material. 

Made in the ordinary way, how- 
ever, the shrinkage or warping of 
the soft wood is very liable to 
cause the veneer to buckle and 
peel off. Veneered doors made on 
an improved method obviating 
this difficulty have been placed 
on the market by a Canadian 
company. The core is made up 
of strips of pine with the grain 
reversed, dried at a temperature 
of 200° F, and glued up under 
pressure. Both the core and the 
hard wood veneer are grooved 
over their surfaces, and a special 
damp-resisting glue is applied; 
the two portions are then forced 
together under hydraulic pres- 
sure. By reason of their con- 
struction these doors possess the 
advantages of freedom from 
shrinking, warping and splitting, 
defects which are all too common 
in the ordinary veneered. 

Ordinary animal glue should F,G * 10 J0,NTS in door framing 
not be used in work exposed to the weather as it absorbs damp 
and thus hastens decay; in its place a compound termed beaumon- 
tique, made of white lead, linseed oil and litharge, should be used. 

SPECIAL WORK 

Church Joinery. — Joinery work in connection with the fitting 
up of church interiors must be regarded as a separate branch 
of the art. Pitchpine is often used, but the best work is executed 
in English oak; and when the screens, stalls and seating are well 
designed and made in this material, a distinction and dignity of 
effect are added to the interior of the church which cannot be 
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obtained in any other medium. The work is often of the richest 
character, and frequently enriched with elaborate carving. Many 
beautiful specimens of early work are to be seen in the English 
Gothic cathedrals and churches; good work of a later date will be 
found in many churches and public buildings erected in more re- 
cent years. Fine examples of Old English joinery exist at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, the Temple Church in London, the Chapel of 
Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey and Haddon Hall. Specimens 
of modern work are to be seen in Beverley Minster in Yorkshire, 
the Church of St. Etheldreda in Ely Pla£e, London, and the Wy- 
cliffe Hall Chapel at Oxford. Other examples both ancient and 
modern abound in the country. 

Machine-made Joinery. — The development and general adop- 
tion of wood-working machinery has for many years been tending 
towards the elimination of the highly skilled joiner, but the tend- 
ency is counteracted and skilled training assured by the increase 
in the number and efficiency of day and evening trade training 
schools. The number of voluntary students, comprising appren- 
tices, improvers and journeymen, attending evening classes for 
joiners in one institute alone in the London area during the eve- 
ning school session 1927-28 was in the neighbourhood of 200. 

The joiner’s hand operations necessary in producing common 
types of machine-made joinery are of a semi-skilled nature, involv- 
ing little more than the cramping and wedging up of framing; even 
the final process of glass papering is frequently performed by ma- 
chinery. Where there is a well equipped machine-shop highly 
skilled hand work is only required in the production of high class 
hard-wood joinery, and in connection with work of double curva- 
ture, such as geometrical stairs and handrails, door and window 
frames that are curved in both plan and elevation, and in examples 
of joinery involving complex moulding intersections such as may 
occur in a moulded lantern light or an open roof. To set out and 
work these and other examples of geometrical wood-work, the 
joiner must have a sound knowledge of three dimensional geome- 
try in addition to a high standard of manual dexterity. 

The skill and adaptability of the joiner was of great service 
during the World War, for he proved to be capable of performing 
all the wood-work operations necessary in the production of air- 
craft, including propeller shaping, without any preliminary period 
of special training. 

Ironmongery. — In regard to the finishing of a building, no de- 
tail calls for greater consideration than the selection and accurate 
fixing of suitable ironmongery, which includes the hinges, bolts, 
locks, door and window fittings, and the many varieties of metal 
finishings required for the completion of a building. The task of 
the selection belongs to the employer or the architect; the fixing 
is performed by the joiner. 

Of hinges, the variety termed butts are in general use for hang- 
ing doors, and are so called from being fitted to the butt edge of 
the door. They should be of wrought metal, cast-iron butts being 
liable to snap should they sustain a shock. Lifting butts are made 
with a removable pin to enable the door to be removed and re- 
placed without unscrewing. Rising butts have oblique joints which 
cause the door to rise and clear a thick carpet and yet make a close 
joint with the floor when shut. Hinges of brass or gun-metal are 
used in special circumstances. Common forms of hinges used on 
ledged doors are the cross garnet and the strap. There are many 
varieties of spring hinges designed to bring the door automatically 
to a desired position. 

Among locks and fastenings the ordinary barrel or tower bolt 
needs no description. The flush barrel is a bolt let in flush with the 
face of a door. The espagnolette is a development of the tower 
bolt and extends the whole height of the door; a handle at a con- 
venient height, when turned, shoots the bolts at the top and bot- 
tom simultaneously. Their chief use is for French casements. The 
padlock is used to secure doors by means of a staple and eye. The 
stock lock is a large rim lock with hard wood casing and is used 
for stables, church doors, etc. ; it is in the form of a dead lock 
opened only by a key, and is often used in conjunction with a Nor- 
folk latch. The metal cased rim lock is a cheap form for domestic 
and general use. The use of a rim lock obviates the necessity of 
forming a mortise in the thickness of the door which is required 
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when a mortise lock is used. The Yale lock is now generally used 
for every orainary type of door. Finger plates add greatly to the 
good appearance of a door, and protect the painted work. Sash 
fasteners are fixed at the meeting rails of double hung sashes to 
prevent tjie window being opened from the outside and serve also 
to clip the two sashes tightly together. They should be of a pat- 
tern to resist the attack of a knife inserted between the rails. Sash 
lifts and pulls of brass or bronze are fitted to large sashes. Orna- 
mental casement stays and fasteners in many different metals are 
made in numerous desigfts and styles. Fanlight openers for single 
lights, or geared for a number of sashes, may be designed to suit 
positions difficult of access. 

Bibliography. — G. Ellis, Modern Practical Joinery (1924) ; Dowsett, 
Advanced Constructive Geometry; W. R. Jaggard and F. E. Drury, 
Architectural Building Construction (1916, 1922, etc.) ; C. F. and G. A. 
Mitchell, Building Construction, 2 vols. (1917 and 1919) ; Rivington, 
Notes on Building Construction (several editions) ; Bury, Ecclesiastical 
Woodwork ; Riley, Carpentry and Joinery . 

JOINT: see Practice and Procedure. 

JOINT ACCOUNT, a financial and business term having 
three applications: (1) A temporary business association of two 
or more persons acting as partners, often known as a “joint 
venture” or “joint adventure.” The legal rights and responsibilities 
of such partners are similar to those of members of a general 
partnership although there are several points of difference estab- 
lished by law. (2) A bank account in which two or more persons 
have joint interests or rights, often known as a joint deposit. The 
account is made and carried under the names of the several 
owners, connected by the word “and.” It is the joint property 
of all of them, and is generally subject to withdrawals by cheque, 
although the method of signature is a matter of agreement between 
the joint depositors and the bank. This form of deposit is used 
very commonly by husband and wife as a matter of convenience. 
In case of the death of one of the joint depositors the account 
becomes the property of the survivor without administratorship. 
(3) Several banking or security houses associated as a syndicate 
in the marketing of a large block of securities to the public. 

(J.H.B.) 

JOINT-FIRS {Ephedra), a genus of peculiar shrubs of the 
family Gnetaceae, comprising 25 species native to warm temperate 
regions. Six species, commonly known as Mexican tea or joint- 
pine, occur in the western United States, widely distributed in 
arid districts from Wyoming to California and southward to 
western Texas and Mexico. {See Ephedra; Ephedrin; Gymno- 
sperms.) 

JOINTS, in engineering, may be classed either (a) according 
to their material, as in stone or brick, wood or metal; or {b) 
according to their object, to prevent leakage of air, steam or 
water, or to transmit force, which may be thrust, pull or shear; 
or {c) according as they are stationary or moving (“working” in 
technical language). Many joints, like those of ship-plates and 
boiler-plates, have simultaneously to fulfil both objects mentioned 
under {b). 

All stone joints of any consequence are stationary. It being 
uneconomical to dress the surface of the stones so as to be flat 
accurately, a layer of mortar or other cementing material is laid 
between them. If the ingredients of the mortar are chosen so that 
when hard it has about the same coefficient of compressibility as 
the stone or brick, the pressure will be nearly uniformly dis- 
tributed. The cement also adheres to the stone or brick, and 
allows a certain amount of tension to be borne by the joint. It 
likewise acts to prevent the stones from slipping one on the other. 
The joints are made partially impervious to air or water by 
“pointing” their outer edges with a superior quality of cement. 

Wood joints are also nearly all stationary. They are made par- 
tially fluid-tight by “grooving # and tenoning,” and by “caulking” 
with oakum or similar material. The wood swells when it is 
saturated with water, the edges of the joints press closer together, 
and the joints become tighter. Relatively to its strength, wood 
is a better material than iron for transmitting a thrust past a 
joint, for when a heavy pressure comes on the joint all the small 
irregularities of the surfaces in contact are crushed out and there 
results an approximately uniform distribution of the pressure 
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over the whole area {i.e., if there be no bending forces). To attain 
this result the abutting surfaces should be well fitted together, 
and the bolts binding the pieces together should be arranged so 
that they will not interfere with the timber surfaces coming into 
this close contact. Owing to its weak shearing strength parallel 
to the fibre, timber is peculiarly unfitted for tension joints. If 
the pieces exerting the pull are simply bolted together with wooden 
or iron bolts, the stresses become intensely localized in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the bolts. A tolerably strong timber 
tension joint can, however, be made by means of iron plates 
covering the joint and bolted together through the wood. These 
plates should have their surfaces which lie against the wood ribbed 
in a direction transverse to the pull. The bolts should fit their 
holes slackly, and should be well tightened up to make the ribs 
sink into the surface of the timber. There will then be very little 
localized shearing stress brought upon the interior portions of 
the wood. 

Iron and the other commonly used metals possess in variously 
high degrees the qualities desirable in substances out of which 
joints are to be made. The joint ends of metal pieces can be 
fashioned to any desired form and size. Metallic surfaces can be 
cut smoothly and evenly to ensure the closest contact over their 
whole areas of contact. This is of the highest importance, espe- 
cially in joints designed to transmit a force or an electric current. 
Wrought-iron and mild steel are especially suitable for joints 
where there is not continuous rapid motion. Where such motion 
occurs, a “bush” or layer of brass is inserted. The joint then 
possesses the good frictional qualities of brass. Leakage past 
moving metal joints can be prevented by cutting the surfaces 
very accurately to fit each other. Steam-engine slide valves and 
their seats, and piston “packing-rings” and the cylinders they 
work to and fro in, may be cited as examples. A subsidiary com- 
pressible “packing” is sometimes employed in the “stuffing boxes” 
which prevent the escape of steam from cylinders through the 
piston-rod hole of steam engines. Fixed metal joints are made 
fluid tight — {a) by caulking a riveted joint, i.e., by hammering in 
the edge of the metal with a square-edged chisel; {b) by the in- 
sertion between the surfaces of a layer of various cements; (c) 
by the insertion of a layer of soft solid substance called “packing” 
or “insertion.” 

Apart from cemented and glued joints, most joints are formed 
by cutting one or more holes in the ends of the pieces to be joined, 
and inserting pins in these holes. The word “pin” is technically 
restricted to mean a cylindrical pin in a movable joint. The word 
“bolt” is used when the cylindrical pin is screwed up tight with 
a nut so as to be immovable. When the pin is not screwed, but 
is fastened by being beaten down on either end, it is called a 
“rivet.” The pin is sometimes rectangular in section, and tapered 
or parallel lengthwise. “Gibs” and “cottars” are examples of the 
latter. Fixed joints are seldom subject to simple compression in 
the direction of their length, though they are frequently subject 
to simple tension in that direction. A good example is the joint 
between a steam cylinder and its cover, where the bolts have to 
resist the whole thrust of the steam and at the same time to keep 
the joint steam-tight. 

JOINTS, in geology, are the dividing planes by which nearly 
all rocks are traversed more or less completely and which extend 
in various directions and at various inclinations, generally at a 
high angle, to the horizontal. Unlike faults, joints are fissures 
where little or no movement between the blocks has taken place, 
though the presence of slickensides — striae on the smooth faces — 
show that in some cases there has been some rubbing movement. 
Jointing cannot extend to a very great depth: for towards the 
base of the “zone of fracture,” estimated by Van Hise at about 
12 km. in rigid rocks, joints and faults cannot form since the 
rocks tend to flow in relief of strain. 

In unweathered rocks, joints, though present, are inconspicuous, 
but on weathering become marked, especially in a soluble rock such 
as limestone. Sedimentary rocks usually show two sets of joints 
perpendicular to the bedding and to one another, one set in the 
direction of dip, the other of strike. The more prominent set, 
if well developed and running for long distances, forms a set of 
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master joints . Individual fissures cannot be traced very far, since 
joints run into one another, though their approximate general 
parallelism is evident. The distance between joints varies from an 
inch or so to several yards: in alternating strata the degree of 
jointing may vary from bed to bed. In igneous rocks jointing is 
generally quite irregular, but in granite two vertical sets at right 
angles to one another, with another set of cross joints approxi- 
mately horizontal, are frequently found. These cross joints are of 
a different origin : they are the effect of weathering since they con- 
form to the surface of the ground and die out with depth. In- 
trusive sills and dikes in many places show a columnar structure 
perpendicular to the cooling surfaces, where jointing has been so 
symmetrical that the sheets weather out into polygonal prismatic 
columns: in the well known Giant's Causeway the columns are 
hexagonal implying three equally developed sets of joints. 

Near the surface joints are more or less open, especially in lime- 
stones. Solution by percolating water controlled by joints has led 
to the formation of large caves and underground rivers several 
miles in length. Highly jointed rocks are objectionable as a 
source of potable water; since such water is likely to be contami- 
nated by surface impurities. Quarrying operations are much 
helped by the presence of a well developed joint system combined 
with the bedding planes of weakness. Large monoliths are obtain- 
able from granite where the vertical jointing, widely spaced, is 
not interrupted by cross jointing. 

Origin of Joints. — The principal cause of jointing in both 
stratified and igneous rocks is crustal movement. Certainly strati- 
fied rocks subjected to compression, tension and torsion must 
crack and fissure in the upper parts of the earth’s crust. Thus 
strike and dip joints would originate along the axes of folds. The 
passage of earthquake waves would account for jointing in undis- 
turbed horizontal strata, which is otherwise hardly explicable if 
folding is absent. Contraction on drying or crystallization also 
contributes to minor irregular jointing, as do also expansion and 
contraction due to epigene agents or the intrusion of heated igne- 
ous rocks The columnar structure of basalt is due to the cooling 
effect of the walls between which it has been intruded and to 
which the structure is always at right angles. (C. B. B ) 

JOINTS AND LIGAMENTS. Anatomically a joint is any 
connection between two or more adjacent parts of the skeleton, 
whether they be bone or cartilage. Joints may be immovable, 
like those of the skull, or movable, like the knee. 

Immovable joints ( synarthroses ) are adaptations to growth 
and are always between bones. When growth ceases the bones 
often unite ( synostosis ). Immovable joints never have a cavity 
between the two bones; there is simply an unaltered layer of the 
substance in which the bone has been laid down. If the bone is 
being deposited in cartilage, a layer of cartilage intervenes, and 
the joint is called synchonarosis (fig. i), but if in membrane, a 
thin layer of fibrous tissue persists, and the joint is then known 
as a suture (fig. 2). Good examples of synchondroses are the 
epiphysial lines separating the epiphyses from the shafts of de- 
veloping long bones, or the occipito-sphenoid synchondrosis in 
the base of the skull. Examples of sutures are plentiful in the 
vault of the skull. There are two kinds of fibrous synarthroses, 
which differ from sutures in that they do not synostose. One of 
these is a schindylesis , in which a thin plate of one bone is received 
into a slot in another, as in the joint between the sphenoid and 
vomer. The other is a peg and socket joint, or gomphosis, found 
where the fangs of the teeth fit into the alveoli or tooth sockets 
in the jaws. 

Movable joints ( diarthroses ) are divided into those in which 
there is much and little movement. When there is little move- 
ment the term half -joint or amphiar thro sis is used. The simplest 
kind of amphiarthrosis is that in which two bones are connected 
by bundles of fibrous tissue which pass at right angles from the 
one to the other; such a joint differs from a suture by the facts 
that the intervening fibrous tissue is organized into bundles 
(interosseous ligaments ), and that it does not synostose when 
growth stops. A joint of this kind ( syndesmosis ) depends upon 
the amount of movement which is brought about by the muscles 
on the two bones. As an instance of this the inferior tibiofibular 
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joint of mammals may be cited. In man this is a syndesmosis, 
and there is only a slight play between the two bemes. In the 
mouse there is no movement, and the two bones form a syn- 
chondrosis between them which speedily becomes a synostosis, 
while in many Marsupials there is free mobility between .the tibia 
and fibula, and a definite synovial cavity is established The 
other variety of amphiarthrosis or half-joint is the symphysis , 



Amphlarthrodlal Joint, (4) Dlarthrodial joint, (5) Dlarthrodlal Joint with 
Interposed fibro-cartilage, or menlicut 

which differs from the syndesmosis in having both bony surfaces 
lined with cartilage and between the two cartilages a layer of 
fibro-cartilage, the centre of which often softens and forms a 
small synovial cavity. Examples of this are the symphysis pubis, 
the mesosternal joint, and the joints between the bodies of the 
vertebrae (fig. 3). 

The true diarthroses are joints in which there is free movement. 
The opposing surfaces of the bones are lined with the unossified 
remnant of the cartilaginous modebin which they are formed (fig. 
4). Between the two cartilages is the joint cavity , while sur- 
rounding the joint is the capside (fig. 4), which is formed chief- 
ly by the superficial layers of the original periosteum or peri- 
chondrium, perhaps strengthened externally by tendinous inser- 
tions of muscles. The greater the intermittent strain on any 
part of the capsule the thicker it is. Lining the interior of the 
capsule, and all other parts of the joint cavity except where the 
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articular carriage is present, is the synovial membrane (fig. 4, 
dotted line) ; this is a layer of endothelial cells which secrete the 
synovial fluid to lubricate the interior of the joint. 

A compound diart hr odial joint is one in which the joint cavity 
is divided partly or wholly into two by a meniscus or inter-articu- 
lar fibro-cartilage (fig. 5). 

The shape of the joint cavity varies greatly, and the different 
divisions of movable joints depend upon it. It is often assumed 
that the structure of a j^oint determines its movement, but the 
converse view has much in its favour. Thus, the mobility of the 
metacarpo-phalangeal joint of the thumb in many working men 
is less than it is in many women who use needles and thread, or in 
many medical students who use pens and scalpels, and the slight- 
ly movable thumb has quite a differently shaped articular sur- 
face from the freely movable one (see J. Anat. and Phys., xxix., 
446). 

The freely movable joints (true diarthrosis) are classified as 
follows: — 

(1) Gliding joints (Arthrodia) , in which the articular surfaces 
are flat, as in the carpal and tarsal bones. 

(2) Hinge joints (Ginglymus), such as the elbow and inter- 
phalangeal joints. 

(3) Condyloid joints (Condylar throsis), allowing flexion and 
extension as well as lateral movement, but no rotation. The meta- 
carpo-phalangeal and wrist joints are examples of this. 

(4) Saddle-shaped joints (Artie ulus sellaris), allowing the same 
movements as the last with greater strength. The carpo-meta- 
carpal joint of the thumb is an example. 

(5) Ball and socket joints ( Enarthrosis ), allowing free move- 
ment in any direction, as in the shoulder and hip. 

(6) Pivot-joint (Trochouies ), allowing only rotation round a 
longitudinal axis, as in the radio-ulnar joints. 

Embryology. — Joints are developed in the mesenchyme, or 
that part of the mesoderm which is not concerned in the forma- 
tion of the serous cavities. The synarthroses may be looked upon 
merely as a delay in development. The diarthroses represent an 
arrest of development at an earlier stage, for a part of the original 
embryonic tissue remains as a plate of round cells, while the 
neighbouring two rods chondrify and ossify. This plate may 
become converted into fibro-cartilage, in which case an amphiar- 
throdial joint results, or may become absorbed in the centre 
to form a joint cavity, or, if this absorption occurs in two 
places, two joint cavities with an intervening meniscus may re- 
sult. Although, ontogenetically, there is little doubt that menisci 
arise in the way just mentioned, the teaching of comparative 
anatomy suggests that, phylogenetically, they originate as an 
ingrowth from the capsule pushing the synovial membrane in 
front of them. In the human foetus the joint cavities are all 
formed by the tenth week of intra-uterine life 

ANATOMY 

Joints of the Axial Skeleton. — The bodies of the vertebrae 
except those of the sacrum and coccyx are separated, and yet 
connected, by the intervertebral disks . These are formed of alter- 
nating concentric rings of fibrous tissue and fibro-cartilage, with 
an elastic mass in the centre. The bodies are also bound together 
by anterior and posterior common ligaments The odontoid 
process of the axis fits into a pivot joint formed by the anterior 
arch of the atlas in front and the transverse ligament behind; it is 
attached to the basioccipital bone by two strong lateral check 
ligaments, and, in the mid line, by a feebler middle check ligament 
which is regarded morphologically as containing the remains of 
the notochord. This atlanto-axial joint is the one which allows the 
head to be shaken from side to side. Nodding the head occurs at 
the occipito-atlantal joint , which consists of the two occipital 
condyles received into the cup-shaped articular facets on the atlas 
and surrounded by capsular ligaments. The neural arches of the 
vertebrae articulate one with another by the articular facets , 
each of which has a capsular ligament. In addition to these the 
laminae are connected by the very elastic ligamenta subflava. The 
spinous processes are joined by inter spinous ligaments, and their 
tips by a supraspinous ligament, which in the neck is continued 
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from the spine of the seventh cervical vertebrae to the external 
occipital crest and protuberance as the ligamentum tutchae, a 
thin, fibrous, median septum between the muscles of the back of 
the neck. 

The combined effect of all these joints and ligaments is to 
allow the spinal column to be bent in any direction or to be 
rotated, though only a small amount of movement occurs between 
any two vertebrae. 

The heads of the ribs articulate with the bodies of two con- 
tiguous thoracic vertebrae and the disk between, and ligaments 
strengthen each articulation. At the junction of the ribs with 
their cartilages the periosteum simply becomes perichondrium 
and binds the two structures together. Where the cartilages, 
however, join the sternum, or where they join one another, diar- 
throdial joints with synovial cavities are established. In the case 
of the second rib this is double, and in that of the first usually 
wanting. 

Comparative Anatomy. For the convexity or concavity of the 
vertebral centra in different classes of vertebrates, see Skeleton : 
Axial. The intervertebral disks first appear in the Crocodilia, the 
highest existing order of reptiiia. The ligamentum nuchae is a 
strong elastic band in the Ungulata which supports the weight of 
the head. In the Carnivora it only reaches as far forward as the 
spine of the axis. 

Jaw Joint. — This occurs between the sigmoid cavity of the 
temporal bone and the condyle of the jaw. Between the two 
there is an interartieular fibro-cartilage or meniscus, and the joint 
is surrounded by a capsule of which the outer part is the thickest. 
On first opening the mouth, the joint acts as a hinge, but very 
soon the condyle begins to glide forward on to the eminentia artic- 
ularis (see Skull) and takes the meniscus with it. This gliding 
movement between the meniscus and temporal bone may be 
separately brought about by protruding the lower teeth in front 
of the upper, or, on one side only, by moving the jaw 7 across to the 
opposite side. 

Comparative Anatomy. The joint between the temporal and 
mandibular bones is only found in Mammals; in the lower verte- 
brates the jaw opens between the quadrate and articular bones. 
In the Carnivora it is a perfect hinge; in many Rodents only the 
antero-posterior gliding movement is present; while in the Rumi- 
nants the lateralizing movement is the chief one. Sometimes, as 
in the Ornithorhynchus, the meniscus is absent 

Joints of the Upper Extremity. — The sterna- clavicular artic- 
ulation is a gliding joint with an intervening meniscus, and allows 
slight upward and downward and forward and backward move- 
ments. There is a well-marked capsule, of which the anterior part 
is strongest. The two clavicles are joined across the top of the 
presternum by an inter clavicular ligament. 

The acromio- clavicular articulation is also a gliding joint, but 
allows a swinging or pendulum movement of the scapula on the 
clavicle. The upper part of the capsule is strongest, and from it 
hangs down a partial meniscus into the cavity. 

Comparative Anatomy. Bland Sutton regards the inter-clavicu- 
lar ligament as a vestige of the interclavicle of Reptiles and Mono- 
tremes. The menisci are only found in the Primates, but it must 
be borne in mind that many Mammals have no clavicle, or a very 
rudimentary one. 

Shoulder Joint. — This is a good example of the ball and 
socket variety. Its most striking characteristic is mobility at the 
expense of strength. The small size of the glenoid cavity in com- 
parison with the head of the humerus, and the great laxity of the 
capsule, favour this, although the glenoid cavity is slightly 
deepened by a fibrous lip, round its margin The coracoid and 
acromial processes of the scapula, with the coraco-acromial liga- 
ment between them, serve as an overhanging protection to the 
joint, while the biceps tendon runs over the head of the humerus, 
inside the capsule, though surrounded' by a sheath of synovial 
membrane. Were it not for these two extra safeguards the 
shoulder would be even more liable to dislocation than it is. In- 
side the front of the capsule are three folds of synovial membrane, 
called gleno-humeral folds. 

Comparative Anatomy. In the lower Vertebrates the shoulder 
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is adapted to support rather than prehension and is not so freely 
movable as in the Primates. The tendon of the biceps has evi- 
dently sunk through the capsule into the joint, and even when it 
is intra-capsular there is usually a double fold connecting its 
sheath of synovial membrane with that lining the capsule. In 
Man this has been broken through, but remains of it persist in 
the superior gleno-humeral fold. The middle gleno-humeral fold 
is the vestige of a strong ligament, which steadies and limits the 
range of movement of the joint in many lower Mammals. 

Elbow Joint. — This is a hinge, though its transverse axis of 
movement is not quite at right angles to the central axis of the 
limb, but is lower internally than externally. This tends to bring 
the forearm towards the body when the elbow is bent. The elbow 
is a great contrast to the shoulder, as the trochlea and capitellum 
of the humerus are closely adapted to the sigmoid cavity of the 
ulna and head of the radius (see Skeleton: Appendicular ) ; con- 
sequently movement in one plane only is allowed, and the joint is 
a strong one. The capsule is really continuous. The joint cavity 
communicates freely with that of the superior radio-ulnar articu- 
lation. 

The radio-idnar joints are three: the upper one is an example 
of a pivot joint, and in it the disk-shaped head of the radius 
rotates in a circle formed by the lesser sigmoid cavity of the ulna 
internally and the orbicular ligament in the other three quarters. 

The middle radio-ulnar articulation is simply an interosseous 
membrane, the fibres of which run downward and inward from 
the radius to the ulna. 

The inferior radio-ulnar joint is formed by the disc-shaped 
lower end of the ulna fitting into the slightly concave sigmoid 
cavity of the radius. Below, the cavity of this joint is shut off 
from that of the wrist by a triangular fibro-cartilage. The move- 
ments allowed at these three articulations are called pronation 
and supination of the radius. The head of that bone twists, in 
the orbicular ligament, round its central vertical axis for about 
half a circle. Below, however, the whole lower end of the radius 
circles round the lower end of the ulna, the centre of rotation 
being close to the styloid process of the ulna. The radius, there- 
fore, in its pronation, describes half a cone, the base of which is 
below, and the hand follows the radius. 

Comparative Anatomy. In pronograde Mammals the forearm 
is usually permanently pronate^l, and the head of the radius, 
instead of being circular and at the side of the upper end of the 
ulna, is transversely oval and in front of that bone, occupying the 
same place as the coronoid process of the ulna in Man This type 
of elbow, which is adapted simply to support and progression, is 
best seen in the Ungulata; in them both lateral ligaments are 
attached to the head of the radius, and there is no orbicular liga- 
ment, since the shape of the head of the radius does not allow of 
any supination. The olecranon process of the ulna forms merely a 
posterior guide or guard to the joint, but transmits no weight 
No better example of the maximum changes which the uses of 
support and prehension bring about can be found than in con- 
trasting the elbow of the Sheep or other Ungulate with that of 
Man. Towards one or other of these types the elbows of all 
Mammals tend. It may be roughly stated that, when pronation 
and supination to the extent of a quarter of a circle are possible, 
an orbicular ligament appears 

Wrist Joint. — This lies between the radius and triangular 
fibro-cartilage above, and the scaphoid, semilunar and cuneiform 
bones below. It is a condyloid joint allowing flexion and extension 
round one axis, and slight lateral movement (abduction and ad- 
duction) round the other. There is a well-marked capsule. The 
joint cavity is shut off from the inferior radio-ulnar joint above, 
and the intercarpal joints below. 

The intercarpal joints are gliding articulations, the various 
bones being connected by palmar, dorsal, and a few interosseous 
ligaments, but only those connecting the first row of bones are 
complete, and so isolate one joint cavity from another. That part 
of the intercarpal joints which lies between the first and second 
rows of carpal bones is called the transverse carpal joint , and at 
this a good deal of the movement which seems to take place at 
the wrist really occurs. 
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The car po -metacar pal articulations are, with the^exception of 
that of the thumb, gliding joints, and continuous with the great 
intercarpal joint cavity. The carpo-metacarpal joint of the thumb 
is the best example of a saddle-shaped joint in Man. It allows 
forward and backward and lateral movement, and is very strong. 

The met acarpo- phalangeal joints are condyloid joints like the 
wrist, and are remarkable for the great thickness of the palmar 
ligaments of their capsules. In the four inner fingers these are 
joined together by the transverse metacarpal ligament. 

The hit cr phalangeal articulations are simple hinges surrounded 
by a capsule, of which the dorsal part is very thin 

Comparative Anatomy. The wrist joint of the lower Mammals 
allows less lateral movement than does that of Man, while the 
lower end of the ulna is better developed and is received into a 
cup-shaped socket formed by the cuneiform and pisiform bones. 
Unless there is pretty free pronation and supination, the triangu- 
lar fibro-cartilage is represented by an interosseous ligament, 
which may be continuous above with the interosseous membrane 
between the radius and ulna. In most Mammals the wrist is 
divided into two lateral parts, as in the human foetus, but free 
pronation and supination seem to cause the disappearance of the 
septum. 

Joints of the Lower Extremity. — The sacro -innominate 
articulation consists of the sacro-iliac joint and the sacro-sciatic. 
ligaments. The former is one of the amphiarthroses or half- joints 
by which the sacrum is bound to the ilium. The mechanism of 
the human sacrum is that of a suspension bridge slung between the 
two pillars or ilia by the very strong posterior sacro-iliac ligaments 
which represent the chains. The axis of the joint passes through 
the second sacral vertebra, but the sacrum is so nearly horizontal 
that the weight of the body, which is transmitted to the first 
sacral vertebra, tends to tilt that part down. This tendency is 
corrected by the sacro-sciatic ligaments, which fasten th£ lower 
part of the sacrum to the tuberosity and spine of the ischium, so 
that, although the sacrum is a suspension bridge when looked at 
from behind, it is a lever of the first kind when seen from the 
side or in sagittal section. 

The pubic symphysis is the union between the two pubic bones. 
It has all the characteristics of a symphysis, already described, 
and may have a small median cavity. 

Hip Joint. — This, like the shoulder, is a ball and socket, but 
does not allow such free movement because the socket or 



FIG. 6. — DISSECTION OF HIP JOINT. ANTERIOR VIEW. SHOWING ATTACH- 
MENT OF LIGAMENTS TO FEMUR, ILIUM, ISCHIUM AND PUBIS 


acetabulum is deeper than the gjlenoid cavity and the capsule is 
not so lax. At the same time the loss of mobility is made up for 
by increased strength. The capsule has three thickened bands 
of which the most important is the ilio- femoral or Y-shaped liga- 
ment of Bigelow . The stalk of the Y is attached to the anterior 
inferior spine of the ilium, while the two limbs are fastened to 
the upper and lower parts of the spiral line of the femur. The 
ligament is so strong that it hardly ever ruptures in a dislocation 
of the hip. As a plumb-line, dropped from the centre of gravity of 
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the body, p^ses behind the centre of the hip joint, this ligament, 
lying as it does in front of the joint, takes the strain in Man’s 
erect position. The other two thickened parts of the capsule are 
known as pubo- femoral and ischio-femoral , from their attach- 
ments. Inside the capsule, and deepening the margin of the 
acetabulum, is a fibrous rim known as the cotyloid ligament , which 
grips the spherical head of the femur and is continued across the 
cotyloid notch as the transverse ligament. The floor of the 
acetabulum has a horseshoe-shaped surface of articular cartilage, 
concave downward, and, occupying the “frog” of the horse’s hoof, 
is a mass of fat called the Haversian pad. Attached to the inner 
margin of the horseshoe, and to the transverse ligament where 
that is deficient, is a reflexion of synovial membrane which forms 
a covering for the pad and is continued as a tube to the de- 
pression on the head of the femur. This reflexion carries blood- 
vessels and nerves to the femur, and also contains fibrous tissue 
from outside the joint. It is known as the ligamentum teres. 

Comparative Anatomy. Bland Sutton regards the ilio- femoral 
ligament as an altered muscle, the scansorius, and the ligamentum 
teres as the divorced tendon of the pectineus muscle. The subject 
requires much more investigation. In many Mammals, and among 
them the Orang, there is no ligamentum teres. In others, such as 
the Armadillo, the structure has not sunk right into the joint, but is 
connected with the pubo-fcmoral part of the capsule. 

Knee Joint. — This is a hinge formed by the condyles and 
trochlea of the femur, the patella, and the head of the tibia. The 
capsule is formed in front by the ligamentum patellae, and on each 
side special bands form the lateral ligaments. On the outer side 
there are two of these : the anterior or long external lateral liga- 
ment is a round cord running from the external condyle to the 
head of the fibula, while the posterior is slighter and' passes from 
the same place to the styloid process of the fibula. The internal 
lateral ligament is a flat band which runs from the inner condyle 
of the femur to the internal surface of the tibia some two inches 
below the level of the knee joint. The posterior part of the cap- 
sule is strengthened by an oblique bundle of fibres running upward 
and outward from the semimembranosus tendon ( posterior liga- 
ment of Winslow). 

The intra-articular structures are numerous and interesting 
Passing from the head of the tibia, in front and behind the spine, 
are the anterior and posterior crucial ligaments. These cross like 
an X. The semilunar jibro- cartilages — external and internal — are 
partial menisci, each of which has an anterior and a posterior 
cornu by which they are attached to the head of the tibia in front 
and behind the spine. They are also attached round the margin of 
the tibial head by a coronary ligament , but the external one is 
more movable than the internal, and this perhaps accounts for 
its coronary ligament being less often ruptured and the cartilage 
displaced than the inner one is The external cartilage is broader, 
and forms more of a circle than the internal. The synovial cavity 
of the knee runs up, deep to the extensor muscles of the thigh, 
for about two inches above the top of the patella, forming the 
bursa suprapatellaris. At the lower part of the patella it covers a 
pad of fat, which lies between the ligamentum patellae and the 
front of the head of the tibia, and is carried up as a narrow tube 
to the lower margin of the trochlear surface of the femur. The 
tendon of the popliteus muscle is an intracapsular structure, and 
is therefore covered with a synovial sheath. There are a large 
number of bursae near the knee joint, one of which, common to 
the inner head of the gastrocnemius and the semimembranosus, 
often communicates with the joint. The hinge movement of the 
knee is accompanied by a small amount of external rotation at the 
end of extension, and a compensatory internal rotation during 
flexion. This slight twist is enough to tighten up almost all the 
ligaments so that they may take a share in resisting over-exten- 
sion, because, in the erect position, a vertical line from the centre 
of gravity of the body passes in front of the knee. 

Comparative Amtomy. In some Mammals, e.g., Bradypus and 
Ornithorhynchus, the knee is divided into three parts, two con- 
dylotibial and one trochleo-patellar, by synovial folds. In a typical 
Mammal the external semilunar cartilage is attached by its pos- 
terior horn to the internal condyle of the femur only. In the 
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Monkeys and anthropoid Apes this cartilage is circular. The semi- 
lunar cartilages first appear in the Amphibia, and, according to B. 
Sutton, are derived from muscles which are drawn into the 
joint. When only one kind of movement (hinge) is allowed, as 
in the fruit bat, the cartilages are not found. In most Mammals 
the superior tibio-fibular joint communicates with the knee. 

The tibio-fibular articulations resemble the radio-ulnar in posi- 
tion but are much less movable. The superior in Man is usually 



Fig 7 — dissection of knee-joint from the front, the patella 

IS SEEN THROWN DOWN TO SHOW THE INfERNAL SEMILUNAR CARTILAGE 
AND TRANSVERSE LIGAMENT 


cut off from the knee and is a gliding joint; the middle is the 
interosseous membrane, while the lower is of a syndesmosis or 
fibrous half joint. 

Ankle Joint. — This is a hinge, the astragalus being received 
into a lateral arch formed by the lower ends of the tibia and fibula. 
Backward dislocation is prevented by the articular surface of the 
astragalus being broader in front than behind. The anterior and 
posterior parts of the capsule are feeble, but the lateral ligaments 
are very strong, the external consisting of three separate fasciculi 
which bind the fibula to the astragalus and calcaneum. To avoid 
confusion it is best to speak of the movements of the angle as 
dorsal and plantar flexion. 

The tarsal joints resemble the carpal in being gliding articula- 
tions. There are two between the astragalus and calcaneum, and 
at these, inversion and eversion of the foot largely occur. The 
inner arch of the foot is maintained by a very important ligament 
called the calcaneo-navicular or spring ligament; it connects the 
sustentaculum tali of the calcaneum with the navicular, and 
upon it the head of the astragalus rests. When it becomes 
stretched, flat-foot results. The tarsal bones are connected by 
dorsal, plantar and interosseous ligaments. The long and short 
calcaneo-cuboid are plantar ligaments of special importance, and 
maintain the outer arch of the foot. 

The joints of the foot closely resemble those of the hand, except 
that the tarso-metatarsal joint of the great toe is not saddle- 
shaped. 

Comparative Anatomy. The anterior fasciculus of the external 
lateral ligament of the ankle is only found in Man, and is prob- 
ably an adaptation to the erect position. In animals with a long 
foot, such as the Ungulates and the Kangaroo, the lateral liga- 
ments of the ankle are in the form of an X, to give greater pro- 
tection against lateral movement. In certain marsupials a fibro- 
cartilage is developed between the external malleolus and the 
astragalus, and its origin from the deeper fibres of the external 
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lateral ligament of the ankle can be traced. These animals have 
a rotatory movement of the fibula on its long axis, in addition to 
the hinge movement of the ankle. 

Bibliography. — For further details of joints see R. Fick, Handbuch 
der Gelenke (Jena, 1904) ; H. Moms, Anatomy of the Joints (1879) ; 
Quain’s, Gray’s and Cunningham’s Text-books of Anatomy; J. Bland 
Sutton, Ligaments , their Nature and Morphology (19 02) ; F. G. Par- 
sons, “Hunterian Lectures on the Joints of Mammals,” Journ. Anat. 
and Phys , xxxiv. 41 and 301 ; P. Poirier and A. Charpy, Traits d’ana- 
tomie humaine, 4th ed., vol. i. (bibl.) (Paris, 1926) ; G. A. Piersol, 
Human Anatomy, 6th ed., vol. i. (bibl.) (Philadelphia, 1918). 
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DISEASES AND INJURIES 

The affection of the joints of the human body by specific dis- 
eases is dealt with under various headings (see Rheumatism, 
etc.); in the present article the more direct forms of ailment are 
discussed. In most cases, disease starts either in the synovial 
lining or in the bone — rarely in the articular cartilage or ligaments. 
Often the disease begins after an injury. There are three princi- 
pal types of injury: (1) sprain or strain, in which the ligamentous 
and tendinous structures are stretched or lacerated; (2) contusion, 
in which the opposing bones are driven forcibly together; (3) dis- 
location, in which the articular surfaces are separated from one 
another. 

Sprains and Strains. — A sprain or strain of a joint means 
that as the result of violence the ligaments holding the bones 
together have been suddenly stretched or even torn. Since on the 
inner aspect the ligaments are lined by a synovial membrane, this 
is necessarily damaged. Small blood-vessels are also torn, and the 
joint may become full of blood. If bleeding does not take place 
the swelling is not immediate, but synovitis having been set up, 
serous effusion comes on sooner or later. Often local heat and 
pain accompany synovitis. In a healthy individual the effects of 
a sprain may quickly pass off, but in a rheumatic or gouty person 
obstinate chronic synovitis may remain, and in one with a tubercu- 
lous history may start serious disease of the joint. A sprain 
should, therefore, be treated with rest and prolonged supervision. 
In a person of health and vigour a sprained joint should be at once 
bandaged. Wide pieces of adhesive strapping, layer on layer, form 
a useful support and may be the only treatment needed. If the 
sprain is followed by much synovitis a plaster of paris or leather 
splint may be applied, complete rest being secured for the limb. 
Later on, blistering or even “firing” may be found advisable 

Synovitis. — When a joint has been injured, slight or severe 
inflammation occurs in the damaged tissue. As a rule, it is the 
synovial membrane lining the fibrous capsule of the joint which 
first and chiefly suffers. Synovitis may, however, be due to 
causes other than mechanical injury, as when the interior of the 
joint is attacked by the micro-organisms of pyaemia (blood-poi- 
soning), typhoid fever, pneumonia, rheumatism, gonorrhoea or 
syphilis. Under judicious treatment the synovitis generally clears 
up, but it may linger on and cause the formation of adhesions 
which may temporarily stiffen the joint; or it may, especially in 
tuberculous, pneumonic, septic or pyaemic infections, involve the 
cartilages, ligaments and bones in such serious changes as to 
destroy the joint, and possibly call for amputation. 

The symptoms of synovitis include stiffness and tenderness in 
the joint Movements cause pain. Effusion of fluid takes place, 
and there is fullness in the neighbourhood. If the inflammation 
is advancing, and particularly if it is going on to suppuration, the 
skin over the joint is flushed and hot Especially is this the case 
if the joint is near the surface, as at the knee, wrist or ankle. 

The treatment of an inflamed joint demands rest. This may be 
conveniently obtained by the use of a light splint, padding and 
bandages. Slight compression of the joint by a bandage aids 
absorption of the fluid. If the inflammation is extremely acute a 
warm fomentation or an ice-bag or an evaporating lotion will often 
give relief. As the inflammation is passing off, massage of the 
limb and of the joint will prove useful. 

Chronic Disease of a Joint. — This may be the tailing off of 
an acute affection, and may eventually clear up. But if chronic 
disease lingers in the joint of a child or young person, the proba- 
bility of its being tuberculous must be considered. In such a case 


prolonged and absolute rest with sunlight treatmenuOce Helio- 
therapy) is necessary. As the disease clears up, tire splint, if it 
has been used, may be gradually left off, but on the slightest indi- 
cation of return of trouble the former restrictive measures must 
be again resorted to. Massage and gentle exercises may. be given 
day by day, but there must be, as yet, no thought of “breaking 
down the stiffness.” Many a joint has in such circumstances been 
wrecked by the manipulations of a “bone-setter.” 

Permanent Stiffness. — During the treatment of chronic joint 
disease, the question arises whether the\joint will be left perma- 
nently stiff. If an inflamed joint is kept long on a splint it may 
eventually be found permanently still* ; but except from disuse 
and shortening of muscles, it is not the rest of the inflamed joint 
which causes the stiffness. The matter should be put thus: in 
tuberculous and other forms of chronic disease stiffness may ensue 
in spite of long-continued rest. It is the destructive disease, not 
the enforced rest, which causes it; for inflammation of a joint rest 
is absolutely necessary. 

The causes of permanent stiffness are destructive changes 
wrought by the inflammation. In one case the synovial membrane 
is so far destroyed that the joint ever afterwards creaks at its 
work and easily becomes tired and painful. It is crippled but not 
destroyed. In another case the ligaments and cartilages are im- 
plicated as well as the synovial membrane, and when the disease 
clears up, only a small range of motion is left, which forcible 
flexion and other methods of vigorous treatment are unable ma- 
terially to improve. In yet another case the inflammatory germs 
quickly destroy the soft tissues of the joint, and then invade the 
bones, and, the disease having at last come to an end, with or 
without an intervening period of abscess formation, the softened 
ends of the bones unite like the broken fragments in simple frac- 
ture. For this reason the surgeon places the' limb in that position 
in which it will be most useful if the bony union should occur. 
Thus, the leg is kept straight and the elbow bent. If a joint is 
left stiff in an awkward and useless position its excision may be 
desirable. The cut ends of the bones are then treated as a fracture. 

A stiff joint may remain as the result of long continued inflam- 
mation; the unused muscles are wasted and the joint in conse- 
quence looks large. Careful measurement, however, may show 
that it is not materially larger than its fellow. No progress being 
made under massage or gentle exercises, the surgeon may advise 
that the lingering adhesion be broken down under an anaesthetic, 
after which the function of the joint may quickly return. 

These are the cases over which the “bone-setter” secures his 
greatest triumphs. A qualified practitioner may have been for 
months judiciously treating an inflamed joint by rest, and hesi- 
tates to flex suddenly the stiffened limb The “bone-setter” does 
not, and his manipulation here proves successful. But such vigor- 
ous treatment in other cases works irreparable damage and it is 
only instructed knowledge that can determine whether forcible 
movement of a stiff joint should or should not be undertaken. 

Charcot’s Disease. — This resembles rheumatoid arthritis 
(q.v.) in that it causes destruction of a joint and greatly deforms 
it. The deformity, however, comes on rapidly and without pain or 
tenderness. It is usually associated with the symptoms of loco- 
motor ataxy, and depends upon disease of the nerves which preside 
over the nutrition of the joints. It is incurable. 

Slipping of a Cartilage. — A loose cartilaginous body in the 
knee joint is apt to become caught in the hinge between the 
thigh-bone and the leg-bone, and by causing a sudden stretching 
of the ligaments of the joint to give rise to intense pain. When 
this happens the individual is liable to be thrown down as he 
walks, for it comes on with great suddenness. As a rule, the slip- 
ping of a cartilage first occurs as the result of a serious fall or of 
a sudden and violent action — often it happens when the man is 
“dodging” at football, the foot being firmly fixed on the ground 
and the body being violently twisted at the knee. After the slip- 
ping has occurred many times, the amount of swelling, distress 
and lameness may diminish with each subsequent slipping, and the 
individual may become somewhat reconciled to his condition, but 
the only satisfactory treatment is operation. The origin of these 
loose bodies is not known with certainty. 
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Wounds in Joints* — An accidental wound of a joint, as from 
a bullet or ^fragment of shell or the blade of a knife, or a spike, 
is very serious, because of the risk of septic germs entering the 
synovial cavity at the time of injury. If the joint becomes thus 
infected there is great swelling with redness of the skin, and escape 
of blood-stained or purulent synovia. Absorption takes place of 
bacterial products and great constitutional disturbance arises. 
Blood-poisoning may thus threaten life, and in many cases ampu- 
tation above the joint i3 the only course possible Owing to the 
great extent of its synovial membrane and the difficulty of drain- 
age, wounds of the knee joint are particularly dangerous. If the 
joint be saved probably it will be stiff permanently. 

Dislocation. — The ease with which the joint-end of a bone is 
dislocated varies with its form and structure, and with the posi- 
tion in which it happens to be placed when the violence is applied. 
The relative frequency of fracture of the bone and dislocation of 
the joint depends on the strength of the bones above and below 
the joint relatively to the strength of the joint itself. The 
strength of the various joints in the body is dependent upon 
either ligament or muscle, or upon the shape of the bones. In the 
hip, for instance, all three sources of strength are present; there- 
fore in spite of the great leverage of the long thigh-bone, the hip 
is rarely dislocated. The shoulder, in order to allow of extensive 
movement, has no osseous or ligamentous strength; it is, therefore, 
frequently dislocated. The wrist and ankle are rarely dislocated; 
as the result of violence at the wrist the radius gives way, at 
the ankle the fibula, these bones being relatively weaker than the 
respective joints. The wrist owes its strength to ligaments, the 
elbow and the ankle to the shape of the bones. The symptoms of 
a dislocation are distortion and limited movement, with absence 
of the grating sensation felt in fracture when the broken ends of 
the bone are rubbed together. The treatment consists in reduc- 
ing the dislocation, and the sooner this replacement is effected the 
better — the longer the delay the more difficult it becomes to put 
things right. After a variable period, depending on the nature of 
the joint and the age of the person, it may be impossible to replace 
the bones. The result will be a more or less useless joint. The 
administration of an anaesthetic, by relaxing the muscles, greatly 
assists the operation of reduction The length of time that a joint 
has to be kept quiet after it has been restored to its normal shape 
depends on its form, but, as a rule, early movement is advisable. 
But when by the formation of the bones a joint is weak, as at 
the outer end of the collarbone, and at the elbow-end of the radius, 
prolonged rest for the joint is necessary or dislocation may recur. 

Congenital Dislocation at the Hip.— Possibly as a result of 
faulty position of the subject during intrauterine life, the head 
of the thigh-bone leaves, or fails throughout to occupy, its normal 
situation on the haunch-bone. The defect, which is a very serious 
one, is probably not discovered until the child begins to walk, 
when its peculiar rolling gait attracts attention The want of fixa- 
tion at the joint permits of the surgeon thrusting up the thigh- 
bone, or drawing it down in a painless, characteristic manner. 

The first thing to be done is to find out by means of the X-rays 
whether a socket exists into which, under an anaesthetic, the 
surgeon may fortunately be enabled to lodge the end of the thigh- 
bone. If this offers no prospect of success, there are three courses 
open: first, to try under an anaesthetic to manipulate the limb 
until the head of the thigh-bone rests as nearly as possible in its 
normal position, and then to endeavour to fix it there by splints, 
weights and bandaging until a new joint is formed; second, to cut 
down upon the site of the joint, to scoop out a new socket in the 
haunch-bone, and thrust the end of the thigh-bone into it, keep- 
ing it fixed there as just described; and third, to allow the child 
to run about as it pleases, merely raising the sole of the foot of 
the short leg by a thick boot, as to keep the lower part of the 
trunk fairly level, lest secondary curvature of the spine ensue. 
The first and second methods demand many months of careful 
treatment in bed. The ultimate result of the second is so often 
disappointing that the surgeon now rarely advises its adoption. 
But if, under an anaesthetic, as the result of skilful manipulation 
the head of the thigh-bone can be made to enter a more or less 
rudimentary socket, the case is worth all the time, care and atten- 


tion bestowed upon it. Sometimes the results of prolonged treat- 
ment are so good that the child eventually is able to walk with 
scarcely a limp. But a vigorous attempt at placing the head of the 
bone in its proper position should be made in every case. 

Bibliography.— J. A. Foote, Diseases of the bone ?, joints, muscles 
and tendons (New York, 1927; bibl.) ; G. H. Roger, F. Widal and 
P. J Teissier, Nouveau tratU de mCdecine Fascicule , xxli. (1924; 
bibl ) ; F. II. Baetjer and C. A. Waters, Injuries and diseases of the 
bones and joints (1921); Sir R. Tones, Injuries to joints (2nd ed. 
1918) ; A. Leri, fttudes sur les affections des os tl des articulations 
(1926; bibl.). 

JOINT TENANCY, the tenancy of an estate by two or 
more persons wherein those participating are subject to the same 
conditions of interest and possession and are individually re- 
sponsible in respect of the tenure and survivorship of the property; 
such joint tenancy being only dissolved by partition. The pur- 
chaser of the share of a joint tenant is not entitled to resell 
and must accept the terms of the tenancy in common with the 
surviving partners. A joint tenancy is regarded by law as a single 
person and those concerned are jointly responsible for any legal 
proceedings in connection with the estate Moreover, when one 
of the joint tenants dies, his share, instead of going to his own 
heirs, lapses to his co-tenant’s by survivorship This tenancy is 
distinguished from tenancy in common under which the property 
of each co-tenant passes to the heirs and not to the surviving ten- 
ants, ( See Partition; Joint.) 

In the United States joint tenancies have been looked upon 
with disfavour. Statutes have reversed the common law rule 
whereby a grant to two or more was supposed to create a joint 
tenancy, substituting the presumption that a tenancy in common 
is created unless a contrary intention appear upon the face of the 
grant. Some States have abolished the right of survivorship in 
the case of joint tenants, prescribing that no such right shall 
exist unless specifically contained in the grant A few States 
have abolished joint tenancy completely, transforming such es- 
tates into tenancies in common. 

JOINTURE, in law, a provision for a wife after the death of 
her husband. As defined by Sir E. Coke, it is “a competent liveli- 
hood of freehold for the wife, of lands or tenements, to take effect 
presently in possession or profit after the death of her husband, 
for the life of the wife at least, if she herself be not the cause of 
determination or forfeiture of it.” (Co. Litt. 36b ) It must have 
been made before marriage and be expressed to her in lieu of 
dower (q.v.). 

JOINTWORM, the name applied in the United States to 
the larvae of hymenopterous gall-forming insects of the genus Iso- 
soma , two of which, /. triciti and I. hordei , are important parasites 
of wheat and barley respectively, causing swellings in the stems 
near or on the joints (whence the name). The adult insects are 
small Hies, about J- in. long and black in colour. (See Ento*- 
MOLOGY, PfcSTS, HYMlvNOPTltRA ) 

JOINVILLE, the name of a French noble family of Cham- 
pagne, which traced its descent from Etienne de Yaux, who lived 
at the beginning of the irth century. Gcoffroi III (d. 11S4), sire 
de Joinville, who accompanied Henry the Liberal, count of 
Champagne, to the Holy Land in 1147, received from him the 
office of seneschal, and this office became hereditary in the house 
of Joinville. In 1203 Gcoffroi V, sire de Joinville, died while on 
a crusade, leaving no children. He was succeeded by his brother 
Simon, who married Beatrice of Burgundy, daughter of the count 
of Auxonne, and had as his son Jean ( qv ), the historian and 
friend of St. Louis. Henri (d. 1374), sire Joinville, the grand- 
son of Jean, became count of Vaudemont, through his mother, 
Marguerite de Vaudemont. His daughter. Marguciitc de Join- 
ville, married in 1393 Ferry of Lorraine (d 1413)1 to whom she 
brought the lands of Joinville. In 1552, Joinville was made into 
a principality for the house of Lorraine Mile, de Montpensier, 
the heiress of Mile de Guise, bequeathed the principality of 
Joinville to Philip, duke of Orleans (1693). The castle, which 
overhung the Marrle, was sold in 1791 to be demolished The title 
of prince dc Joinville (qv.) was given later to the third son of 
King Louis Philippe. Two branches of the house of Joinville have 
settled in other countries: one in England, descended from 
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Geoffroi de Joinville, sire de Vaucouleurs, and brother of the 
historian, who served under Henry III. and Edward I.; the other, 
descended from Geoffroi de Joinville, sire de Briquenay, and son 
of Jean, settled in the kingdom of Naples. 

See J. Simonnct, Essai sur Vhistoire et la ginealogie des seigneurs de 
Joinville (1875) ; H. F. Delaborde, Jean de Joinville et les seigneurs de 
Joinville (1894). (M. P ; X.) 

JOINVILLE, FRANCOIS FERDINAND PHILIPPE 
LOUIS MARIE, Prince de (1818-1900), third son of Louis 
Philippe, due d’Orleans, afterwards king of the French, was born 
at Neuilly on Aug. 14, 1818. He was educated for the navy, and 
became lieutenant in 1836. In 1840 he was entrusted with the 
removal of the remains of Napoleon from St. Helena to France. 
In 1844 he conducted naval operations on the coast of Morocco, 
bombarding Tangier and occupying Mogador, and was recom- 
pensed with the grade of vice-admiral. In the following year he 
published in the Revue des deux mondes an article on the defici- 
encies of the French navy which attracted attention. By his hos- 
tility to the Guizot ministry, by an affectation of ill-will towards 
Great Britain, he gained considerable popularity. The revolution 
of 1848 nevertheless swept him away with the other Orleans 
princes. He hastened to quit Algeria, where he was then serving, 
and took refuge at Claremont, in Surrey, with the rest of his 
family. In 1861, upon the breaking out of the American Civil 
War, he proceeded to Washington, and placed the services of his 
son and two of his nephews at the disposal of the United States 
government. Otherwise, he was little heard of until the overthrow 
of the Empire in 1870, when he re-entered France, only to be 
promptly expelled by the government of national defence. Re- 
turning incognito, he joined the army of General d’Aurelle de 
Paladines, under the assumed name of Colonel Lutherod, fought 
bravely before Orleans, and afterwards, divulging his identity, 
formally sought permission to serve. Gambetta, however, arrested 
him and sent him back to England. In the National Assembly, 
elected in February 1871, the prince was returned by two depart- 
ments and elected to sit for the Haute Marne, but, by an arrange- 
ment with Thiers, did not take his seat until the latter had been 
chosen president of the provincial republic. He resigned his seat 
in 1876. In 1886 the provisions of the law against pretenders to 
the throne deprived him of his rank as vice-admiral, but he con- 
tinued to live in France; he died in Paris on the 16th of June 1900. 
He had married in 1843 the princess Francisca, sister of Pedro II., 
emperor of Brazil, and had a son, the due de Penthievre, also 
brought up to the navy, and a daughter Fran^oise, who married the 
due de Chartres. 

The prince de Joinville wrote Essais sur la marine franqaise 
(1853); Etudes sur la marine (1859 and 1870); La Guerre 
d'Amcrique , campagne du Potomac (1862 and 1872); Encore un 
mot sur Sadowa (Brussels, 1868); and Vieux souvenirs (1894). 

JOINVILLE, JEAN, Sire de (1224-1319), was the second 
great writer of history in Old French, and occupies the interval 
between Villehardouin and Froissart. He was the head of a noble 
family of the province of Champagne ( see Joinville, p 133). 
His first appearance at the king's court was in 1241, on the occa- 
sion of the knighting of Louis lX.’s younger brother Alphonse. 
Seven years afterwards he took the cross. The crusade, in which 
he distinguished himself equally by wisdom and prowess, taught 
his practical spirit several lessons. He returned with the king in 
1254. He was in the intervals of residence on his own fief a con- 
stant attendant on the court, but he declined to accompany the 
king on his last and fatal expedition. In 1282 he was one of the 
witnesses whose testimony was formally given at St. Denis in 
the matter of the canonization of Louis, and in 1298 he was pres- 
ent at the exhumation of the saint’s body. 

It was not till even later that he began his history, the occa- 
sion being a request from Jeanne of Navarre, the wife of Philippe 
lc Bel. The great interval between his experiences and the period 
of the composition of his history is important for the due com- 
prehension of the latter. Some years passed before the task 
was completed in Oct. 1309. Jeanne was by this time dead, 
and Joinville presented his book to her son Louis. This original 
ms. is now lost. Great as was his age, Joinville had not ceased to 


be actively loyal, and in 1315 he complied with the royal sum- 
mons to bear arms against the Flemings. He was at Joinville again 
in 1317, and on July n, 1319, he died, leaving his possessions and 
his position as seneschal of Champagne to his second son Anselm. 
He was buried in the neighbouring church of St. Laurent. 

The Writer. — Joinville’s Histoire de Saint Lotus bears the vivid 
impress of the writer’s personality. It does not, like Villehardouin’s 
account, give us a picture of the temper and habits of a whole order 
or cast of men during an heroic period of human history; it falls 
far short of Froissart in vivid portrayal of the picturesque and ex- 
ternal aspects of social life; but it is a more personal book than 
either. The writer was a very old man telling of circumstances 
which occurred in his youth. He evidently thinks that the times 
have not changed for the better — what with the frequency with 
which the devil is invoked in modern France, and the sinful 
expenditure common in the matter of embroidered silk coats. 
But this laudation of times past concentrates itself almost wholly 
on the person of the sainted king whom, while with feudal inde- 
pendence he had declined to swear fealty to him, “because I was 
not his man,” he evidently regarded with an unlimited reverence. 
His age, too, while garrulous to a degree, seems to have been free 
from the slightest taint of boasting. No one perhaps ever took 
less trouble to make himself out a hero than Joinville. He is 
constantly admitting that on such and such an occasion he was 
terribly afraid; he confesses without the least shame that, when 
one of his followers suggested defiance of the Saracens and volun- 
tary death, he (Joinville) paid not the least attention to him; 
nor docs he attempt to gloss in any way his refusal to accompany 
St. Louis on his unlucky second crusade, or his invincible con- 
viction that it was better to be in mortal sin than to have the 
leprosy, or his decided preference for wine as little watered as 
might be, or any other weakness. Yet he was a sincerely religious 
man, as the curious Credo, written at Acre and forming a kind of 
anticipatory appendix to the history, sufficiently shows. 

His History. — Joinville’s history is divided into three parts, 
dealing with the character and conduct of the hero, Saint Louis; 
the second with his acts and deeds in Egypt, Palestine, etc , as 
Joinville knew them; and his subsequent life and death. Of these 
the last is very brief, the first not long; the middle constitutes the 
bulk of the work. The contents of the first part are chiefly stories 
showing the valour of Louis, his piety, his justice, his personal 
temperance, and so forth. 

The second part enters upon the history of the crusade itself, 
and tells how Joinville pledged all his land save so much as 
would bring in a thousand livres a year, and started with a 
brave retinue of nine knights (two of whom besides himself wore 
bannerets), and shared a ship with the sire d’Aspremont, leaving 
Joinville without raising his eyes, “pour ce que le cuer ne me 
attendiisist du biau chastel que je lessoie et de mes deux enfans”; 
how they could not get out of sight of a high mountainous island 
(Lampedusa or Pantcllaria) till they had made a procession round 
the masts in honour of the Virgin; how they reached first Cyprus 
and then Egypt; how they took Damietta, and then entangled 
themselves in the Delta. Bad generalship, which is sufficiently 
obvious, unwholesome food — it was Lent, and they ate the Nile 
fish which had been feasting on the carcases of the slain — and 
Greek fire did the rest, and personal valour was of little avail, 
not merely against superior numbers and better generals, but 
against dysentery and a certain “mal de l’ost” which attacked the 
mouth and the legs, a curious human version of a well-known 
bestial malady. After ransom Acre was the chief scene of Louis’s 
stay in the East, and here Joinville lived in some state, and saw 
not a few interesting things, hearing besides much gossip as 
to the affairs of Asia from ambassadors, merchants and others. 
At last they journeyed back again to France, not without con- 
siderable experiences of the perils of the deep, which Joinville 
tells with a good deal of spirit. The remainder of the book is 
very brief. Some anecdotes of the king’s “justice,” his favourite 
and distinguishing attribute during the l 6 years which intervened 
between the two crusades, are given; then comes the story of 
Joinville’s own refusal to join the second expedition, a refusal 
which bluntly alleged the harm done by the king's men who 
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stayed at home to the vassals of those who went abroad as the 
reason of joinville’s resolution to remain behind. The death of 
the king at Tunis, his enseignement to his son, and the story of 
his canonization complete the work. 

The book in which this interesting story is told has had a literary 
history. It seems to have undergone very much the same fate as that 
which befell the originals of the first two volumes of the Poston Letters 
which Sir John Fenn presented to George III. Several royal library 
catalogues of the 14th century are known, but in none of these does 
the Histone de St. Louis appear. It does appear in that of Charles V. 
(1411), but apparently nft copy even of this survives. A copy at first 
or second hand which belonged to the fiddler king Rene of Provence 
in the 15th century was used for the first printed edition in 1547. 
Other editions were printed from other versions, all evidently posterior 
to the original. But in 1741 the well-known mediaevalist, La Curnc de 
St. Palayc, found at Lucca a manuscript of the 16th century, evidently 
representing an older text than any yet printed. Three years later a 
14th century copy was found at Brussels; this is the standard manu- 
script authority for the text of Joinville, and appears in the well- 
known collection of Michaud and Poujoulat as well as in that of 
Buchon, and in a careful and useful separate edition by Francisquc 
Michel. The modern science of critical editing, however, which applies 
to mediaeval texts the principles long recognized in editing the classics, 
has discovered in the 16th century ms. and still more in the original 
miscellaneous works of Joinville, the letters, deeds, etc., already alluded 
to, the materials for what we have already called a conjectural restora- 
tion, which is not without its interest, though perhaps it is possible for 
that interest to be exaggerated 

For general readers Buchon’s or Michaud’s editions of Joinville will 
suffice amply. Both include translations into modern French, which 
are hardly necessary, for the language is easy. Natalis de Wailly’s 
editions of 1868 and, particularly, 1874 are critical editions, embodying 
the modern research connected with the text, the value of which is 
considerable, but contestable. They are accompanied by ample annota- 
tions and appendices, with illustrations of great merit and value. Much 
valuable information appeared for the lirst time in the edition of F. 
Michel (1859). To these may be added A. F. Didot’s Etudes sur Join- 
ville (1870) and H. F. Delaborde’s Jean de Joinville (1894). A good 
sketch of the whole subject will be found in Aubertin’s Jhstoire de la 
langue et de la literature jranqaises au moyen age, ii. ; see also Gaston 
Paris, Litt. fran^aise au moyen age (1893), and A. Debidour, Les 
Chroniqueurs (1888). There are English translations by T. Johnes 
(1807), J. Hutton (1868), Ethel Wedgwood (1906), and (more liter- 
ally) Sir F. T. Maizials (“Everyman’s Library,” 1908). 

JOIST. In building, one of a row or tier of beams set edge- 
wise from one wall or partition to another and carrying the floor- 
ing boards on the upper edge and the laths of the ceiling on the 
lower. In double flooring there are three scries of joists, binding , 
bridging , and ceiling joists. The binding joists are the real sup- 
port of the floor, running from wall to wall, and carrying the 
bridging joists above and the ceiling joists below {see Carpentry). 
The Mid. Eng. form of the word was giste or gyste, and was 
adapted from O.Fr. giste , modern gite, a beam supporting the 
platform of a gun. By origin the word meant that on which any- 
thing lies or rests (gesir, to lie; Lat. jacere) 

The English word “gist,” in such phrases as “the gist of the 
matter,” the main or central point in an argument, is a doublet of 
joist. According to Skeat, the origin of this meaning is an O Fr. 
proverbial expression, Je scay bien ou gist le libvre y I know well 
where the hare lies; i.e. y I know the real point of the matter. 

j6kai, maurus (1825-1904), Hungarian novelist, was 
born at Rev-Komarom on Feb. 19, 1825. His father, Joseph, 
was a member of the Asva branch of the ancient Jokay family; 
his mother was a scion of the noble Pulays. The lad was educated 
at Pressburg, and then at the Calvinist college at Papa, where he 
first met Petofi, Alexander Kozma, and other brilliant young 
men who subsequently became famous. Destined by his family 
to the legal profession, he studied law assiduously, and, as an 
advocate was successful in winning his first case. But the work 
was uncongenial to him, and, encouraged by the encomiums pro- 
nounced by the Hungarian Academy upon his first play, Zsidd fiu 
(“The Jew Boy”), he went to Pest in 1845 with a ms. romance 
in his pocket. He was introduced by Petofi to literary society, and 
the same year his romance Hdtkdznapok (“Working Days”), ap- 
peared, first in the columns of the Pesti Dievatlap, and subse- 
quently, in 1846, in book form. Hdtkdznapok , despite its crudi- 
ties and extravagances, was recognized by the leading critics as 
a work of genius, and in the following year Jokai was appointed 
the editor of £letkdpek y the leading Hungarian literary journal. 


On the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 the young editor en- 
thusiastically adopted the national cause, and served it with both 
pen and sword. 

As a moderate Liberal he set his face steadily against all ex- 
cesses; but, carried away by the Hungarian triumphs of April 
and May 1849, he supported Kossuth’s deposition of the Haps- 
burg dynasty, and though, after the war was over, his life was 
saved by an ingenious stratagem of his wife, the great tragic 
actress, Roza Benke Laborfalvi, whom he had married on Aug. 29, 
1848, he lived for the next fourteen years the life of a political 
suspect During this period he devoted himself to the rehabili- 
tation of the proscribed and humiliated Magyar language, com- 
posing in it no fewer than thirty great romances, besides innumer- 
able volumes of tales, essays, criticisms and facetiae. This was 
the period of such masterpieces as Erdely Arany Kord (“The 
Golden Age of Transylvania”), with its sequel Torokvildg Mag - 
yarorszdgon (“The Turks in Hungary”), Egy Magyar Nabob (“A 
Hungarian Nabob”), Karpdthy Zoltdn, Janie sarok vdgnapjai 
(“The Last Days of the Janissaries”), Szomoru napok (“Sad 
Days”). On the re-establishment of the Hungarian constitution by 
the Composition of 1867, Jokai took an active part in politics. 
As a supporter of the Tisza administration, both in parliament, 
where he sat continuously for more than twenty years, and as 
the editor of the government organ, Hon , founded by him in 1863, 
he became a power in the state, though he never took office. 
In 1897 the emperor appointed him a member of the upper 
house, where he distinguished himself in debate. 

Yet it was to literature that he devoted most of his time, 
and his productiveness after 1870 was stupendous, amounting to 
some hundreds of volumes. None of this work is slipshod, and 
the best of it deserves to endure. Amongst the finest of his later 
works may be mentioned the unique and incomparable Az arany 
ember (“A Man of Gold”) — translated into English under the 
title of Timor's Two Worlds — and A tengerzemu holgy (“Eyes 
like the Sea”), the latter of which won the Academy’s prize in 
1890 He died at Budapest on May 5, 1904; his wife having 
•predeceased him in 18S6. Jokai was an arch-romantic, with a 
perfervid Oriental imagination, and humour of the purest, rarest 
description 

See Nevy Laszlo, Jdkai Mdr; Hegcdusis Sandor, Jokai Morrol; 
H. W. Temperley, “Maurus Jokai and the Historical Novel,” Con- 
temporary Review (July 1904) ; and the biographies by F. Zsigmond 
(1924), and T. Gal (1925). 

JOKJAKARTA or JOKYAKARTA (Dutch Djokja- 
karta ), a residency in Central Java, Dutch East Indies, area 
3,145 sq km., also the name of the capital. It is triangular in form, 
with a long coast-line, fronting the Indian ocean, and extends 
inland to the neighbourhood of Gunong Merapi, being bounded 
on the E. by Surakarta residency and on the W. by Kedu. Jok- 
jakarta is mountainous in the north-west and there are hills 
(Kidul) along by the coast in the cast, but between these regions, 
in the plains, well watered by the rivers Praga and Upak, are 
some of the most fertile and well-cultivated lands in Java, famed 
for their crops of tobacco and sugar-cane, whilst rice flourishes 
and other food plants do well; there are also small teak forests. 
Coal has been found in the Kidul hills, but is not worked; man- 
ganese is known, also marble, in coloured varieties. The residency 
is one of the most thickly populated in the country; 1,398,894, 
including 15,100 Europeans and Eurasians, and only 7,769 foreign 
Asiatics, the natives being almost entirely Javanese, mostly living 
in villages, of which Wonosari and Brosot are the largest. Jokja- 
karta is also a native Principality and has a Javanese ruler, who 
is known as the Sultan His power is nominal, being subject to 
that of the Dutch Resident, but he is still the sovereign lord of 
the land and derives revenue therefrom for himself, his vassals 
and officials/ has some judicial powers, great privileges and a 
large official salary. He has no rights, however, over the teak 
forests, the opium trade, the edible' birds-nest cliffs or the coin- 
age. Another native prince, Paku Alam, retains certain privi- 
leges. Jokjakarta is (with Surakarta) the only portion of Java 
where any semblance of native rule is maintained and .where the 
interesting manners and customs of the Javanese of former days 
are still largely preserved From the earliest days of European 
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settlements in Java, Jokjakarta was a thorn in the side of first the 
Dutch, then the British under Rattles, and again the Dutch. {See 
Java.) The residency is well served with roads in the south-west 
and centre, but communications are poor in the difficult hilly 
country in the south-east. The railway from Batavia to Surabaya 
runs through Jokjakarta, the principal station being the capital 
(which has a population of 109,932; nearly 7,000 Europeans and 
Eurasians), and Jokjakarta, the city, is connected by rail with 
Semarang, via Magelang. Pleasantly situated, about 20 m. from 
the sea, Jokjakarta is the seat of the Dutch Resident and the 
Sultan, who has an imposing palace, situated within the Kratott, 
an extensive citadel, a mile square, in the heart of the city, and 
here a native court is maintained with much ceremonial The 
Kraton is strictly private and may be visited only by permission, 
at certain times, on certain days. Prince Paku Alam also has his 
palace in Jokjakarta. The streets of Jokjakarta are wide, well-kept, 
and some tree-planted, and apart from the old Dutch town and 
fort, there are many quite imposing business premises, shops and 
public buildings in European style, and a river with steep banks, 
flowing through its midst, lends to it a very picturesque touch. 
There is an extremely interesting native market-place and bazaar, 
famed throughout Java; also some ornamental gardens (Taman 
Sari), an Oriental Trianon, designed by a Portuguese in mid- 
1 8th century for Sultan Mangku Bumi, now in a state of ruin. 
Four miles S.E. of Jokjakarta is Pasar Gcdeh, a large village 
famed for its craftsmen in gold and silver, copper-work and leather 
carving, and here are graves of some of the Sultans of Jokjakarta, 
dated 1509-79 and decadent in style; others are to be seen (to- 
gether with those of the Sultans of Surakarta) at Imogiri, some 
6 m. further south. Permission is needed to visit either. Jokja- 
karta is the best-known centre for visiting Boro Budur and Pram- 
banam, and from it there is easy access to the coast, where, at 
various points, Nyabi Kidul, Rongkob and Selarong, there are 
sacred grottoes, and at Parang Tritis, a popular seaside resort. 

(E. E. L.) 

JOLA, a round-faced, coarse-featured people with low fore- 
heads and filed teeth closely related to the Sercr, and living* 
between the Lower Gambia and Lower Kasamansa The principal 
tribes are Fclup and Fogni. The Felup recognize a paramount 
chief (who must not leave his own territory or look upon the sea), 
elected by the notables. The Jola practise tillage and cattle-rear- 
ing, and irrigate the ricc-fields. The dead, after exposure for three 
days, are buried near the house. 

See Dr. Lasnct, Une mission an Sinfyal (1900). 

JOLIET^LOUIS (1645-1700), American explorer, was born 
at Quebec, Canada, on Sept 21, 1645 He was selected by the 
French governor, Frontenac, to ascertain the direction and mouth 
of the Mississippi river, several branches of which French traders 
had already visited near their headwaters. He embarked with 
Father Marquette and five other Frenchmen at Green Bay, Wis , 
in June 1673, ascended the Fox river, portaged to the Wisconsin 
and descended that river to its meeting with the Mississippi, the 
upper reaches of which they were the first white men to see. 
Before turning back they followed the Mississippi southward 
beyond the mouth of the Arkansas river. The return journey 
to Lake Michigan was made by the Illinois-Chicago portage route. 
When near Montreal Joliet’s canoe was overturned and his journal 
and papers lost He wrote a short account from memory which 
agrees with Father Marquette’s longer recital in his Voyage ct 
dhouvertc de qnelques pays ct Nations de VAmMque Septen - 
trionale (1681 and later reprints). Joliet later travelled to Hudson 
Bay and to Labrador in the interest of the fur trade and fisheries. 

See also L. P. Kellocg, The French Regime in the Northwest (1925) ; 
F. Parkman, La Salle or the Discovery of the Great TFej* (1869) ; 
and E. Gagnon, Louis Joliet, dtcouvreur du Mississippi (1913). 

JOLIET, a city of Illinois, USA, 37m. S.W. of Chicago, on 
the Des Plaines river and the Illinois and Michigan canal; the 
county seat of Will county; on the Chicago and Alton, the Rock 
Island and the Santa Fe railways, and for freight the outer belt 
line of Chicago. The population was 38,442 in 1920 (22% foreign- 
born white), and was estimated by the census bureau at 41,900 in 
1938. Joliet is on the route of the Great Lakes to Gulf Deep 


Waterway, now (1928) under construction. Fails in the river sup- 
ply power for extensive manufacturing industries, output of 
the factories within the city in 1925 was estimated at $16,644,767, 
and there are large plants just outside the city limits. There are 
gas works supplying 63 towns, railroad shops, coke ovens, steel 
mills, wall-paper factories, and numerous smaller industries. Coal 
is mined within 20m., and there are quarries of famous building 
limestone near by. The assessed valuation of property in J926 was 
$47,731,100* The Northern Illinois penitentiary is situated here. 
The early settlement, dating from 1833J was called Juliet, after 
the daughter of one of the founders. In 1845 it was renamed after 
Louis Joliet, the French-Canadian explorer, who had visited the 
site in 1673. A city charter was secured in 1852. 

JOLLY BALANCE i$ a device for determining the spe- 
cific gravity (relative density) of solids and liquids. Its operation 
is based on (a) Archimedes’s principle; i.e that a body im- 
mersed in a fluid is buoyed up by a force equal to the weight 
of the fluid displaced, and (6), on Hooke’s law; i.e., that in elastic 
bodies and within certain limits the strain is proportional to 
stress, or that displacement is proportional to displacing force. 
In its usual form the Jolly balance consists of a long, delicate, 
helical spring suspended by one end in front of a uniformly 
graduated scale. To the lower end of the spring is attached a 
weight pan, and immediately below that a small wire basket. At 
some convenient point, usually just above the weight pan, an 
index is provided which can be read with reference to the scale, 
which is usually graduated on the surface of a mirror to avoid 
parallax in reading the position of the index. A movable plat- 
form for supporting a small vessel of water is provided which 
can be clamped at any desired height along the vertical scale 
and immediately below the wire basket attached to the lower 
end of the spring. The point of suspension of the upper end of the 
spring is also usually movable vertically, as a means of increasing 
the range of the balance and as an aid in adjusting the index to a 
convenient zero setting. 

In determining the specific gravity of a solid a zero reading 
of the position of the index is taken with the wire basket im- 
mersed in water up to a definite point on its suspension wire, care 
being taken to see that the point of suspension of the helical 
spring is such as to permit the necessary extension of the spring 
during subsequent steps of the determination. Let this read- 
ing be Wj. Next, place in the weight pan the specimen, the 
specific gravity of which is to be determined, lower the movable 
platform carrying the vessel of water until the water surface 
reaches the same point on the suspension wire as before, and again 
read the index. Let W 2 represent this reading. W 2 — Wi, which 
represents the extension of the spring, may be taken as the 
weight of the specimen in air. Then place the specimen in the wire 
basket, immersed in water, and again adjust the height of the 
movable platform until the water surface is at the original height 
on the suspension wire above the basket, and again read the posi- 
tion of the index. Let this reading be W3. W2—W3, which repre- 
sents the difference in the extension of the spring when the 
specimen is immersed in air and in water, respectively, may be 
taken as the loss of weight in water. Then specific gravity 

__ weight in air _ ll\> — IVi 
loss of weight in water Wv — l¥s 

The specific gravity so obtained is the apparent specific gravity 
in air, in terms of water at the temperature of the determination. 
In order to determine the specific gravity of a liquid, the same 
procedure is followed except that the “loss of weight in water” 
and the “loss of weight in the unknown liquid” are determined 
with any convenient specimen of a solid not affected by either 
liquid. The specific gravity of thf unknown liquid is the ratid 
of the loss of weight in the unknown liquid to the loss of weight 
in water. ( See also Balance.) (H. W. Bea.) 

JOLO, a municipality (with 14 barrios or districts), port of 
entry, and capital of the Sulu Province (which consists of the 
islands of the Sulu Archipelago), is on the north-west coast of the 
island of Jolo, 540 m. from Manila. Pop. (1918) 5,810. Jolo has 
an active trade with Zamboanga, Borneo and Singapore and the 
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pearling neet nas its cmei centre here. An excellent Government 
dock has bAn built here. Carabao, cattle and horses are raised 
on the island of Jolo and exported through this port. The climate 
is moist and warm, for Jolo is but slightly more than 6° from the 
equator. In 1918 there were 13 manufacturing establishments 
with output valued at 105,400 pesos. There were three schools 
(all public). Jolo was founded long before the Spaniards reached 
the Philippines, and was, in fact, a place of considerable impor- 
tance when Cebu was still an insignificant settlement. Its inhabit- 
ants together with those* of the entire region, were converted to 
the Mohammedan religion in the XIV. century, and the town has 
long been the Mohammedan capital of the region, the spiritual 
(and formerly the temporal) jurisdiction of the sultan reaching 
even beyond the confines of the Philippines into Borneo. Hos- 
tilities between the Spaniards and the Moros centring at Jolo 
were almost continuous during most of the Spanish occupation. 

JOLY DE LOTBINIERE, SIR HENRI GUSTAVE 

(1829-1908), Canadian politician, was born at Epernay in France 
on Dec. 5, 1829. Henri Gustave adopted the name of his mother’s 
family, Lotbini£re, in 1888, under a statute of the province of 
Quebec. He was educated in Paris, and called to the bar of lower 
Canada in 1858. At the general election of 1861 he was elected to 
the house df assembly'of the province of Canada as Liberal mem- | 
her for the county of Lotbini^re, which county 1867 to 1874 he 
represented in the House of Commons, Ottawa, and in the legis- 
lative assembly, Quebec. Joly was opposed to confederation. 
In 1878 he was called by Luc Letellicr de St. Just, lieutenant- 
governor of Quebec, to form an administration, which was de- 
feated in 1879, ar, d until 1883 he was leader of the opposition. 
During his brief administration he adopted a policy of retrench- 
ment, and endeavoured to abolish the legislative council. In 
1885, as a protest against the attitude of his party towards Louis 
Riel, who was tried and executed for high treason, he retired 
from public life. But at the geneial election of 1896 he was re- 
turned as member for the county of Portneuf. lie had already 
in 1895 been created K C M G. On the formation of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s administration he accepted the office of controller of 
inland revenue, and a year later he became a privy councillor, as 
minister of inland revenue. From 1900 to 1906 he was lieutenant- 
governor of British Columbia. He died on Nov. 17, 1908. 

JOMINI, ANTOINE HENRI, Baron (1779-1869), gen- 
eral, was born on March 6, 1779, at Payernc in the canton of 
Vaud, Switzerland He wished for a military life; for some time 
he was a clerk in a Paris banking-house, until the outbreak of the 
Swiss revolution At the age of nineteen he was appointed to a 
post on the Swiss headquarters staff, and when twenty-one com- 
manded a battalion At the peace of Luncvillc in 1801 he returned 
to business life in Paris, where he devoted himself to the Trait e 
des grandes operations militaires, which was published in 1804- 
1805. Introduced to Marshal Ney, he served in the campaign of 
Austcrlitz as a volunteer aide-de-camp on Ney’s personal staff. In 
December 1805 Napoleon made him a colonel in the French serv- 
ice. Ney thereupon made him his principal aide-de-camp. In 1806 
Jomini published his views on the impending war with Prussia, and 
this, along with his knowledge of Frederick the Great’s campaigns, 
led Napoleon to Attach him to his own headquarters. He was pres- 
ent with Napoleon at the battle of Jena, and at Eylau won the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. After the peace of Tilsit he was 
made chief of the staff to Ney, and created a baron. In the Span- 
ish campaign of 1808 he gave the marshal much good advice, but 
Jomini quarrelled with his chief, and was left at the mercy of 
Berthier, the emperor’s chief of staff. He had already been invited 
to enter the Russian service, but Napoleon compelled him to 
remain in the service as general of brigade. For some years 
thereafter Jomini held both a French and Russian commission, 
with the consent of both sovereigns. When war between France 
and Russia broke out, he escaped from his dilemma by taking a 
command on the line of communication. He was thus engaged 
when the seat of war shifted to central Germany. He rejoined 
Ney, took part in the battle of Liitzen and, as chief of the staff 
of Ney’s group of corps, distinguished himself at the battle of 
Bautzen, and was recommended for the rank of general of 
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division. Berthier, however, had him arrested for failing to 
supply certain returns that had been called for. 

How far Jomini was held responsible for certain misunderstand- 
ings which frustrated Ney’s hopes (see Bautzen) there is no 
means of knowing. But the pretext for censure was trivial and 
baseless, and during the armistice Jomini entered the Russian 
service. This was regarded by Napoleon as going over to the 
enemy. Jomini had indeed for years held a dormant commission 
in the Russian army, had declined to take part in the invasion of 
Russia in 1812, and was a Swiss and not a Frenchman He with- 
drew from the Allied Army in 1814 when the violation of Swiss 
neutrality was inevitable. Apart from love of his own country, 
the desire to study, to teach and to practise the art of war was 
his ruling motive. At the critical moment of the battle of Eylau 
he exclaimed, “If I were the Russian commander for two hours!” 
On joining the allies he became lieutenant-general and aide-de- 
camp to the tsar, and rendered important assistance during the 
German campaign. He declined as a Swiss patriot and as a 
French officer to take part in the passage of the Rhine at Basel 
and the subsequent invasion of France. 

In 1815 he was with the emperor Alexander in Paris, and 
attempted in vain to save the life of his old commander Ney. 
This almost cost him his position in the Russian service, but 
he succeeded in making head against his enemies, and took part 
in the congress of Vienna. Resuming his post in the Russian 
army, he was about 1823 made a full general, and until his 
retirement in 1829 he was principally employed in the military 
education of the tsarevich Nicholas (afterwards emperor) and in 
the organization of the Russian staff college, which was opened 
in 1832 In 1828 he was employed in the field in the Russo- 
Turkish War, and at the siege of Varna he was given the grand 
cordon of the Alexander order. This was his last active service. 
In 1829 he settled at Brussels where he chiefly lived for the next 
thirty years. 

In 1853, after trying without success to bring about a political 
understanding between France and Russia, Jomini was called to 
St. Petersburg to act as a military adviser to the tsar during the 
Crimean War. He returned to Brussels on the conclusion of 
pence in 1856 and some years afterwards settled at Passy near 
Paris. He was busily employed up to the end of his life in 
writing treatises, pamphlets and open letters on subjects of 
military art and history, and in 1859 he was asked by Napoleon 
III. to furnish a plan of campaign in the Italian War. One of his 
last essays dealt with the war of 1866 and the influence of the 
breech-loading rifle, and he died at Passy on March 24, 1869, 
only a year before the Franco-German War. Thus one of the 
earliest of the great military theorists lived to speculate on the 
tactics of the present day. 

Amongst his numerous works the principal, besides the* Traiti, are: 
Histoire critique ct militaire, des campagnes de la Revolution (1806; 
new ed. 1819-24) ; Vie politique et militaire de Napoleon racontie par 
lui-mime (1827) and, perhaps the best known of all his publications, 
the theoretical Precis de Vart de la guerre (1836). 

See Ferdinand Lccomte, Le Central Jomini , sa vie et ses Merits (1861 ; 
new ed 1888) ; C. A. Saint-Bc*u\c, Le General Jomini (1869) ; A. Pas- 
cal, Observations historiques sur la vie, &c , du general Jomini (1842). 

JOMMELLI, NICCOLO (17 14-1774), Italian composer, 
was born at A versa near Naples on Sept. 10, 1714. His first opera, 
L 9 Error e amoroso, was successfully produced at Naples (under a 
pseudonym) when he was only twenty-three Three years after- 
wards he went to Rome to bring out two new operas, and thence 
to Bologna, where he profited by the advice of Padre Martini, 
one of the greatest contrapuntists of his age. In 1748 he went to 
Vienna, where one of his finest operas, Didone, was produced. 
Three years later he returned to Italy, and in 1753 he obtained 
the post of Kapellmeister to the duke of Wurttemberg at Stutt- 
gart. Here he wrote many more operas and adjusted his style so 
completely to German taste that when, after an absence of fifteen 
years, he returned to Naples, his countrymen hissed two of his 
operas off the stage, and he retired in consequence to his native 
village He died at Naples on Aug 25, 1774, his last composition 
being the celebrated Miserere, a setting for two female voices of 
Saverio Mattel’s Italian paraphrase of Psalm li. Jommelli is one 
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settlemente in Java, Jokjakarta was a thorn in the side of first the 
Dutch, then the British under Rallies, and again the Dutch. (See 
Java.) The residency is well served with roads in the south-west 
and centre, but communications are poor in the difficult hilly 
(ouotry in the south-east. The railway from Batavia to Surabaya 
runs through Jokjakarta, the principal station being the capital 
(which has a population of 109,932; nearly 7.000 Europeans and 
Eurasians), and Jokjakarta, the city, is connected by rail with 
Semarang, via Magelang. Pleasantly situated, about 20 m. from 
the sea, Jokjakarta is the seat of the Dutch Resident and the 
Sultan, who has an imposing palace, situated within the Kraton, 
an extensive citadel, a mile square, in the heart of the city, and 
here a native court is maintained with much ceremonial The 
Kraton is strictly private and may be visited only by permission, 
at certain times, on certain days. Prince Paku Alam also has his 
palace in Jokjakarta. The streets of Jokjakarta are wide, well-kept, 
and some tree-planted, and apart from the old Dutch town and 
fort, there are many quite imposing business premises, shops and 
public buildings in European style, and a river with steep banks, 
flowing through its midst, lends to it a very picturesque touch. 
There is an extremely interesting native market-place and bazaar, 
famed throughout Java; also some ornamental gardens (Taman 
Sari), an Oriental Trianon, designed by a Portuguese in mid- 
x 8th century for Sultan Mangku Bumi, now in a state of ruin. 
Four miles S E. of Jokjakarta is Pasar Gedeh, a large village 
famed for its craftsmen in gold and silver, copper-work and leather 
carving, and here are graves of some of the Sultans of Jokjakarta, 
dated 1509-79 and decadent in style; others are to be seen (to- 
gether with those of the Sultans of Surakarta) at Imogiri, some 
6 m. further south. Permission is needed to visit either. Jokja- 
karta is the best-known centre for visiting Boro Budur and Pram- 
banam, and from it there is easy access to the coast, where, at 
various points, Nyabi Kidul, Rongkob and Selarong, there are 
sacred grottoes, and at Parang Tritis, a popular seaside resort. 

(E. E. L.) 

JOLA, a round-faced, coarse-featured -people with low fore- 
heads and filed teeth closely related to the Serer, and living* 
between the Lower Gambia and Lower Kasamansa. The principal 
tribes are Felup and Fogni. The Felup recognize a paramount 
chief (who must not leave his own territory or look upon the sea), 
elected by the notables. The Jola practise tillage and cattle-rear- 
ing, and irrigate the rice-fields The dead, after exposure for three 
days, are buried near the house. 

See Dr. Lasnet, Une mission an Senegal (1900). 

JOLIET. LOUIS (1645-1700), American explorer, was born 
at Quebec, Canada, on Sept. 21, 1645. He was selected by the 
French governor, Frontenac, to ascertain the direction and mouth 
of the Mississippi river, several branches of which French Uaders 
had already visited near their headwaters. He embarked with 
Father Marquette and five other Frenchmen at Green Bay, Wis , 
in June 1673, ascended the Fox river, portaged to the Wisconsin 
and descended that river to its meeting with the Mississippi, the 
upper reaches of which they were the first white men to see. 
Before turning back they followed the Mississippi southward 
beyond the mouth of the Arkansas river. The return journey 
to Lake Michigan was made by the Illinois-Chicago portage route. 
When near Montreal Joliet’s canoe was overturned and his journal 
and papers lost. He wrote a short account from memory which 
agrees with Father Marquette’s longer recital in his Voyage ct 
dteouverte de qnelques pays ct Nations de VAmtrique Septen* 
triomle (1681 and later reprints). Joliet later travelled to Hudson 
Bay and to Labrador in the interest of the fur trade and fisheries. 

See also L. P. Kellogg, The French Regime in the Northwest (1925) ; 
F. Parkman, La Salts or the Discovery of the Great West (1869) ; 
and E, Gagnon, Louis Joliet, dtcouvreur du Mississippi (1913). 

JOLIET, a city of Illinois, U S.A., 37m. S.W. of Chicago, on 
ttie Des Plaines river and the Illinois and Michigan canal; the 
county seat of Will county; on the Chicago and Alton, the Rock 
Island and the Santa Fe railways, and for freight the outer belt 
line of Chicago. The population was 38,442 In 1920 (22% foreign- 
born whitq), and was estimated by the census bureau at 41,900 in 
1928. Joliet is on the route of the Great Lakes to Gulf Deep 


Waterway, now (1928) under construction. Fails in the river sup- 
ply power for extensive manufacturing industries, ifte output of 
the factories within the city in 1925 was estimated at $16,644,767, 
and there are large plants just outside the city limits. There arc 
gas works supplying 63 towns, railroad shops, coke ovens, steel 
mills, wall-paper factories, and numerous smaller industries. Coal 
is mined within 20m., and there are quarries of famous building 
limestone near by. The assessed valuation of property in 1926 was 
$47,731,100. The Northern Illinois penitentiary is situated here. 
The early settlement, dating from 1833 J was called Juliet, after 
the daughter of one of the founders. In 1845 it was renamed after 
Louis Joliet, the French-Canadian explorer, who had visited the 
site in 1673. A city charter was secured in 1852. 

JOLLY BALANCE is a device for determining the spe- 
cific gravity (relative density) of solids and liquids. Its operation 
is based on (a) Archimedes’s principle; i.e ., that a body im- 
mersed in a fluid is buoyed up by a force equal to the weight 
of the fluid displaced, and ( b ), on Hooke’s law; i.e., that in elastic 
bodies and within certain limits the strain is proportional to 
stress, or that displacement is proportional to displacing force. 
In its usual form the Jolly balance consists of a long, delicate, 
helical spring suspended by one end in front of a uniformly 
graduated scale. To the lower end of the spring is attached a 
weight pan, and immediately below that a small wire basket. At 
some convenient point, usually just above the weight pan, an 
index is provided which can be read with reference to the scale, 
which is usually graduated on the surface of a mirror to avoid 
parallax in reading the position of the index. A movable plat- 
form for supporting a small vessel of water is provided which 
can be clamped at any desired height along the vertical scale 
and immediately below the wire basket attached to the lower 
end of the spring. The point of suspension of the upper end of the 
spring is also usually movable vertically, as a means of increasing 
the range of the balance and as an aid in adjusting the index to a 
convenient zero setting. 

In determining the specific gravity of a solid a zero reading 
of the position of the index is taken with the wire basket im- 
mersed in water up to a definite point on its suspension wire, care 
being taken to see that the point of suspension of the helical 
spring is such as to permit the necessary extension of the spring 
during subsequent steps of the determination. Let this read- 
ing be Wj. Next, place in the weight pan the specimen, the 
specific gravity of which is to be determined, lower the movable 
platform carrying the vessel of water until the water surface 
reaches the same point on the suspension wire as before, and again 
read the index. Let W2 represent this reading. W 2 — Wi, which 
represents the extension of the spring, may be taken as the 
weight of the specimen in air. Then place the specimen in the wire 
basket, immersed in water, and again adjust the height of the 
movable platform until the water surface is at the original height 
on the suspension wire above the basket, and again read the posi- 
tion of the index. Let this reading be W 3 . W2 — W3, which repre- 
sents the difference in the extension of the spring when the 
specimen is immersed in air and in water, respectively, may be 
taken as the loss of weight in water. Then specific gravity 

__ weight in air _ I W -~W\ 
loss of weight in water W* — W* 

The specific gravity so obtained is the apparent specific gravity 
in air, in terms of water at the temperature of the determination. 
In order to determine the specific gravity of a liquid, the same 
procedure is followed except that the “loss of weight in water” 
and the “loss of weight in the unknown liquid” are determined 
with any convenient specimen of a solid not affected by either 
liquid. The specific gravity of th? unknown liquid is the ratio 
of the loss of weight in the unknown liquid to the loss of weight 
in water. ( See also Balance.) (H. W. Bea.) 

JOLO, a municipality (with 14 barrios or districts), port of 
entry, and capital of the Sulu Province (which consists of the 
islands of the Sulu Archipelago), is on the north-west coast of the 
island of Jolo, 540 m. from Manila. Pop. (1918) 5,8x0. Jolo has 
an active trade with Zamboanga, Borneo and Singapore and the 
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pearling fleet has its chief centre here. An excellent Government 
dock has bAn built here. Carabao, cattle and horses are raised 
on the island of Jolo and exported through this port. The climate 
is moist and warm, for Jolo is but slightly more than 6° from the 
equator. In 1918 there were 13 manufacturing establishments 
with output valued at 105,400 pesos. There were three schools 
(all public). Jolo was founded long before the Spaniards reached 
the Philippines, and was, in fact, a place of considerable impor- 
tance when Cebu was still an insignificant settlement. Its inhabit- 
ants together with those* of the entire region, were converted to 
the Mohammedan religion in the XIV. century, and the town has 
long been the Mohammedan capital of the region, the spiritual 
(and formerly the temporal) jurisdiction of the sultan reaching 
even beyond the confines of the Philippines into Borneo. Hos- 
tilities between the Spaniards and the Moros centring at Jolo 
were almost continuous during most of the Spanish occupation. 

JOLY DE LOTBINIERE, SIR HENRI GUSTAVE 

(1829-1908), Canadian politician, was born at Epernay in France 
on Dec. 5, 1829. Henri Gustave adopted the name of his mothers 
family, Lotbini£re, in 1888, under a statute of the province of 
Quebec. He was educated in Paris, and called to the bar of lower 
Canada in 1858. At the general election of 1861 he was elected to 
the house Of assembly'of the province of Canada as Liberal mem- 
ber for the county of Lotbini£re, which county 1867 to 1874 he 
represented in the House of Commons, Ottawa, and in the legis- 
lative assembly, Quebec. Joly was opposed to confederation. 
In 1878 he was called by Luc Letellier de St. Just, lieutenant- 
governor of Quebec, to form an administration, which was de- 
feated in 1879, and until 1883 he was leader of the opposition. 
During his brief administration he adopted a policy of retrench- 
ment, and endeavoured to abolish the legislative council. In 
1885, as a protest against the attitude of his party towards Louis 
Riel, who was tried and executed for high treason, he retired 
from public life. But at the geneial election of 1896 he was re- 
turned as member for the county of Fortneuf. He had already 
in 1895 been created K C M G. On the formation of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s administration he accepted the office of controller of 
inland revenue, and a year later he became a privy councillor, as 
minister of inland revenue. From 1900 to 1906 he was lieutenant- 
governor of British Columbia. He died on Nov. 17, 1908. 

JOMINI, ANTOINE HENRI, Baron (1779-1869), gen- 
eral, was born on March 6, 1779, at Payerne in the canton of 
Vaud, Switzerland He wished for a military life; for some time 
he was a clerk in a Paris banking-house, until the outbreak of the 
Swiss revolution. At the age of nineteen he was appointed to a 
post on the Swiss headquarters staff, and when twenty-one com- 
manded a battalion At the peace of Luneville in 1801 he returned 
to business life in Paris, where he devoted himself to the Traite 
des grandes operations militaires, which was published in 1804- 
1805. Introduced to Marshal Ney, he served in the campaign of 
Austerlitz as a volunteer aide-de-camp on Ney’s personal staff. In 
December 1805 Napoleon made him a colonel in the French serv- 
ice. Ney thereupon made him his principal aide-de-camp. In 1806 
Jomini published his views on the impending war with Prussia, and 
this, along with his knowledge of Frederick the Great’s campaigns, 
led Napoleon to attach him to his own headquarters. He was pres- 
ent with Napoleon at the battle of Jena, and at Eylau won the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. After the peace of Tilsit he was 
made chief of the staff to Ney, and created a baron. In the Span- 
ish campaign of 1808 he gave the marshal much good advice, but 
Jomini quarrelled with his chief, and was left at the mercy of 
Berthier, the emperor’s chief of staff. He had already been invited 
to enter the Russian service, but Napoleon compelled him to 
remain in the service as general of brigade. For some years 
thereafter Jomini held both 1 French and Russian commission, 
with the consent of both sovereigns. When war between France 
and Russia broke out, he escaped from his dilemma by taking a 
command on the line of communication. He was thus engaged 
when the seat of war shifted to central Germany. He rejoined 
Ney, took part in the battle of Lutzen and, as chief of the staff 
of Ney’s group of corps, distinguished himself at the battle of 
Bautzen, and was recommended for the rank of general of 


division. Berthier, however, had him arrested for failing to 
supply certain returns that had been called for. 

How far Jomini was held responsible for certain misunderstand- 
ings which frustrated Ney’s hopes ( see Bautzen) there is no 
means of knowing. But the pretext for censure was trivial and 
baseless, and during the armistice Jomini entered the Russian 
service. This was regarded by Napoleon as going over to the 
enemy. Jomini had indeed for years held a dormant commission 
in the Russian army, had declined to take part in the invasion of 
Russia in 1812, and was a Swiss and not a Frenchman. He with- 
drew from the Allied Army in 1814 when the violation of Swiss 
neutrality was inevitable. Apart from love of his own country, 
the desire to study, to teach and to practise the art of war was 
his ruling motive. At the critical moment of the battle of Eylau 
he exclaimed, “If I were the Russian commander for two hours!” 
On joining the allies he became lieutenant-general and aide-de- 
camp to the tsar, and rendered important assistance during the 
German campaign. He declined as a Swiss patriot and as a 
French officer to take part in the passage of the Rhine at Basel 
and the subsequent invasion of France. 

In 1815 he was with the emperor Alexander in Taris, and 
attempted in vain to save the life of his old commander Ney. 
This almost cost him his position in the Russian service, but 
he succeeded in making head against his enemies, and took part 
in the congress of Vienna. Resuming his post in the Russian 
army, he was about 1823 made a full general, and until his 
retirement in 1829 he was principally employed in the military 
education of the tsarevich Nicholas (afterwards emperor) and in 
the organization of the Russian staff college, which was opened 
in 1832. In 1828 he was employed in the field in the Russo- 
Turkish War, and at the siege of Varna he was given the grand 
cordon of the Alexander order. This was his last active service. 
In 1829 he settled at Brussels where he chiefly lived for the next 
thirty years 

In 1853, after trying without success to bring about a political 
understanding between France and Russia, Jomini was called to 
St. Petersburg to act as a military adviser to the tsar during the 
Crimean War. He returned to Brussels on the conclusion of 
peace in 1856 and some years afterwards settled at Passy near 
Paris. He was busily employed up to the end of his life in 
writing treatises, pamphlets and open letters on subjects of 
military art and history, and in 1859 he was asked by Napoleon 
III to furnish a plan of campaign in the Italian War. One of his 
last essays dealt with the war of 1866 and the influence of the 
breech-loading rifle, and he died at Passy on March 24, 1869, 
only a year before the Franco-German War. Thus one of the 
earliest of the great military theorists lived to speculate on the 
tactics of the present day. 

Amongst his numerous works the principal, besides the TraiU, are: 
Histoire critique et militaire des campagnes de la Revolution (1806; 
new ed. 1819-24) ; Vie politique et militaire de Napoltow racontie par 
lui-mtme (1827) and, perhaps the best known of all his publications, 
the theoretical PrMs de Vart de la guerre ( 1 836) . 

See Ferdinand Lecomte, Le Gtnlral Jommi, sa vie et ses Merits (1861 ; 
new ed. 1888) ; C. A. Saint-Beuve, Le General Jomini (1869) ; A. Pas- 
cal, Observations kistoriques sur la vie, &c., du general Jomini (1842). 

JOMMELLI, NICCOLO (1714-1774), Italian composer, 
was born at Avcrsa near Naples on Sept, io, 1714. His first opera, 
UErrore amoroso, was successfully produced at Naples (under a 
pseudonym) when he was only twenty-three. Three years after- 
wards he went to Rome to bring out two new operas, and thence 
to Bologna, where he profited by the advice of Padre Martini, 
one of the greatest contrapuntists of his age. In 1748 he went to 
Vienna, where one of his finest operas, Didone , was produced. 
Three years later he returned to Italy, and in 1753 he obtained 
the post of Kapellmeister to the duke of Wurttemberg at Stutt- 
gart. Here he wrote many more operas and adjusted his style so 
completely to German taste that when, after an absence of fifteen 
years, he returned to Naples, his countrymen hissed two of his 
operas off the stage, and he retired in consequence to his native 
village. He died at Naples on Aug 25, 1774, his last composition 
being the celebrated Miserere , a setting for two female voices of 
Saverio Mattei's Italian paraphrase of Psalm li. Jommelli is one 
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of the most representative composers of the generation following 
Leo and Durante. 

See Hermann Abert, Jommelli als Opernkomponist (Halle, 1908). 

JONAH, in the Bible, a prophet who foretold the deliverance 
of Israel from the Aramaeans (2 Ki. xiv. 25). He may also be 
the hero of the much later book of Jonah, but how different a man 
is he! New problems have arisen out of that book, but here we 
can only attempt to consider what, in a certain sense, may be 
called the surface meaning of the text. 

The prophet Jonah is summoned to go and prophesy against 
Nineveh, a great and wicked city ( cf . 4 Esdras ii. 8, 9). He fears 
(iv. 2) that the Ninevites may repent, so he proceeds to Joppa, and 
takes his passage for Tarshish. But soon a storm arises of which 
he proves to be the cause. He is, at his own request, thrown into 
the sea, which at once becomes calm. Meantime God has “ap- 
pointed a great fish” which swallows up Jonah till, at a word from 
Yahweh, three days later, it vomits him on to the dry ground. 
Again Jonah receives the divine call. This time he obeys. After 
delivering his message to Nineveh he waits in vain for the de- 
struction of the city (probably iv. 5 is misplaced and should stand 
after iii. 4). Thereupon he beseeches Yahweh to take away his 
worthless life. As an answer Yahweh “appoints” a small quickly- 
growing tree with large leaves (the castor-oil plant) to shelter the 
angry prophet from the sun. But the next day the tree perishes 
by God’s “appointment” from a wormbite. Then God “appoints” 
the east wind whose fierce heat brings Jonah again to desperation. 
The fine close reminds us of Job. God himself gives short-sighted 
man a lesson. Jonah has pitied the tree, and should not God have 
pity on so great a city? 

It is generally agreed that the psalm in ch. ii. has been trans- 
ferred from some other place; it is an anticipatory thanksgiving 
for the deliverance of Israel, mostly composed of phrases from 
other psalms. Further, the narrative is an imaginative story, a 
Midrash ( q.v ), based upon Biblical data and tending to edifica- 
tion. The narrator considered that Israel had to be a prophet to 
the “nations” at large, that Israel had, like Jonah, neglected its 
duty and for its punishment was “swallowed up” in foreign lands. 
God had watched over His people and prepared its choicer mem- 
bers to fulfil His purpose. This company of faithful but not al- 
ways sufficiently charitable men represented their people, so that 
it might be said that Israel itself (the “Servant of Yahweh”; see 
Isaiah) had taken up its duty, but in an ungenial spirit which 
grieved the All-merciful One. The book, which is post-exilic, may 
therefore be grouped with another Midrash, the Book of Ruth, 
which also appears to represent a current of thought opposed to the 
exclusive spirit of Jewish legalism. 

Besides symbolism there may be myth. The “great fish” has a 
mythological appearance. The Babylonian dragon myth ( see 
Cosmogony) is often alluded to in the Old Testament; e g., in Jer. 
Ii. 44, which, as Cheyne long since pointed out, may supply the 
missing link between Jonah i. 17 and the original myth. For the 
“great fish” is ultimately Tiamat, the dragon of chaos, represented 
historically by Nebuchadrezzar, by whom for a time God per- 
mitted or “appointed” Israel to be swallowed up. 

Bibliography. — Cheyne, Ency Bib., “Jonah” ; and his article “Jonah, 
a Study in Jewish Folklore and Religion,” Theological Review (1877), 
pp. 211-219; Kdnig, Hastings’ Diet. Bible, “Jonah”; C. H. H. Wright, 
Biblical Studies (1886) argues ably for the symbolic theory. Against 
Cheyne, see Marti’s Commentary (1894) ; the “great fish” and the 
“three days and three nights” remain unexplained by this writer. 

(T. K. C.) 

JONAH, RABBI (Abulwalid Merwan Ibn Janah, also 
R. Marinus) ( c . 990 -c. 1050), the greatest Hebrew grammarian 
and lexicographer of the middle ages. He was born in Cordova, 
studied in Lucena, and after somewhat protracted wanderings, 
settled in Saragossa, where he died. Though a physician, Rabbi 
Jonah devoted himself to the scientific investigation of the 
Hebrew language and to a rational biblical exegesis based upon 
sound linguistic knowledge. His first work — composed, like all 
the rest, in Arabic — bears the title Almustalha y and forms, as is 
indicated by the word, a criticism and at the same time a supple- 
ment to the two works of Yehuda ‘Hayyuj on the verbs with 
weak-sounding and double-sounding roots. These two tractates, 
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with which ‘Hayyuj had laid the foundations of scientific Hebrew 
grammar, were recognized by Abulwalid as the basit of his own 
grammatical investigations. Rabbi Jonah’s principal work, the 
Kitab al Tankih (“Book of Exact Investigation”) includes the 
Kitab al-Luma (“Book of Many-coloured Flower-beds”) and the 
Kitab al-usal (“Book of Roots”). The former (ed. J. Deren- 
bourg, Paris, 1886) contains the grammar, the latter (ed. Ad. 
Neubauer, Oxford, 1875) the lexicon of the Hebrew language. 
Both works were published in the Hebrew translation of Yehuda 
Ibn Tibbon ( Sefer Ha-Rikmah, ed. B. iGoldberg, Frankfurt-am- 
Main, 1855; Sejcr Ha-Schoraschim, ed. W. Bacher, Berlin, 1897). 
The other writings were edited in Arabic with French translation 
by Joseph and Hartwig Derenbourg (Paris 1880). A few frag- 
ments and numerous quotations in his principal book form our 
only knowledge of the Kitab al-Tashwir (“Book of Refutation”) a 
controversial work in which he succescfully answered the oppo- 
nents of his first treatise. The grammatical work of Rabbi Jonah 
extended to the domain of rhetoric and biblical hermeneutics, and 
his lexicon contains many exegctical excursuses. This lexicon is of 
especial importance by reason of its ample contribution to the 
comparative philology of the Semitic languages — Hebrew and 
Arabic, in particular. Abulwalid’s works exercised the greatest 
influence on Jewish exegesis. 

See S. Munk, Notice sur Abou’l XValid (1851) ; W. Bacher, Leben 
und Werke des Abulwalid (Leipzig, 1885), Aus der SchriUerklarung 
des Abulwalid (Leipzig, 1889), Die hebr -arabische Sprachverglcichung 
des Abulwalid (Vienna, 1884). Die hebraisch-neuhebraische und hebr - 
aramaische Sprachvergleichung des Abidwalid (Vienna, 1885). 

JONAS, JUSTUS (1493-1555), a German Protestant re- 
former, was born at Nordhausen, Thuringia, on June 5, 1493 His 
real name was Jodokus (Jobst) Koch He studied law and the 
humanities at the university of Erfurt and at Wittenberg. His 
great admiration for Erasmus first led him to Greek and biblical 
studies, and his election in 1519 as rector of the university of 
Erfurt was regarded as a triumph for the partisans of the New 
Learning. After the Leipzig disputation with Eck Luther won his 
allegiance. He accompanied Luther to Worms in 1521, and was 
appointed by the elector of Saxony professor of canon law at 
Wittenberg. During Luther’s stay in the Wartburg Jonas was 
one of the most active of the Wittenberg reformers. He became 
superintendent of the Halle churches in 1542; in 1546 he was 
at Luther’s deathbed at Eisleben, and preached the funeral ser- 
mon; but in the same year was banished from the duchy by 
Maurice, duke (later elector) of Saxony. He died at Eisfeld on 
Oct. 9, 1555. 

See Briefwechsel des Justus Jonas, cd. G. Kawerau (2 vols., Halle, 
1884-85). 

JONATHAN. Of the many Jewish bearers of this name, 
three are well known: (1) the grandson of Moses, who was priest 
at Dan (Judg. xviii. 30). (2) The eldest son of Saul, who, to- 
gether with his father, freed Israel from the Philistines (1 Sam. xiii. 
seq.). Both are lauded in an elegy quoted from the Book of Jashar 
(2 Sam. i ) for their warm mutual love, their heroism, and their 
labours on behalf of the people. Jonathan’s name is most familiar 
for the firm friendship which subsisted between him and David 
( see further David; Saul). (3) The Maccabee ( see Jews; Mac- 
cabees). 

JONCI^RES, VICT9RIN (1839-1903), French composer, 
was born in Paris on April 12, 1839. He entered the Conserva- 
toire, but did not remain there long, because he had espoused too 
warmly the cause of Wagner against his professor. He composed 
the following operas: Sardanapale (1867), Le Dernier jour de 
PompSi (1869), Dimitri (1876), La Reine Berthe (1878), Le 
Chevalier Jean (1885), Lancelot (1900), but these had more of 
Gounod in them than of Wagner. He died on Oct. 26, 1903. 

JONES, ALFRED GILPIN (1824-1906), Canadian poli- 
tician, was born at Weymouth, Nova Scotia, in Sept. 1824. In 
1865 he opposed the federation of the British American provinces, 
and, in his anger at the refusal of the British Government to 
repeal such portions of the British North America Act as referred 
to Nova Scotia, made a speech which won for him the name of 
Haul-down-the-flag Jones. He was for many years a member of 
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the Federal parliament, and for a few months in 1878 was minister 
of militia un^er the Liberal Government. Largely owing to his 
influence the Liberal party refused in 1878 to abandon its Free 
Trade policy, an obstinacy which led to its defeat in that year. 
In 1900 he was appointed lieutenant-governor of his native prov- 
ince, and held this position till his death on March 15, 1906. 

JONES, SIR ALFRED LEWIS (1845-1909), British ship- 
owner, was born in Carmarthenshire, in 1845. At the age of 12 
he was apprenticed to the managers of the African Steamship 
company at Liverpool, mating several voyages to the west coast 
of Africa. About 1891 he entered the firm of Messrs. Elder, 
Dempster & Co., with a share in the undertaking. In 1901 he was 
knighted. Sir Alfred Jones took a keen interest in imperial 
affairs, and was one of the founders of the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine. He acquired considerable territorial interests 
in west Africa, and financial interests in many of the companies 
engaged in opening up and developing that part of the world. He 
opened up a new line of communication with the West Indies, 
and stimulating the Jamaica fruit trade and tourist traffic. He 
died on Dec. 13, 1909, leaving large charitable bequests. 

JONES, EBENEZER (1820-1860), British poet, was born 
in Islington, London, on Jan. 20, 1820. His father, who was of 
Welsh extraction, was a strict Calvinist, and Ebenezer was edu- 
cated at a dull, middle-class school. The death of his father 
obliged him to become a clerk in the office of a tea merchant, 
where he worked for 72 hours a week. Shelley and Carlyle were 
his spiritual masters, and he spent his meagre spare time in read- 
ing and writing. The unkind reception of bis Studies of Sensation 
and Event (1843) seemed to be the last drop in his bitter cup of 
life. Baffled and disheartened, he destroyed his manuscripts. In 
1849 he wrote a pamphlet, The Land Monopoly , in which he an- 
ticipated Henry George in proposing land nationalization. He was 
rapidly dying of consumption when he wrote his three remarkable 
poems, “Winter Hymn to the Snow,” “When the World is Burn- 
ing” and “To Death.” The fame that these and some of the pieces 
in the early volume brought to their author came too late. He died 
at Brentwood on Sept. 14, i860. 

It was not till 1870 that Dante Gabriel Rossetti praised his work 
in Notes and Queries. Rossetti’s example was followed by W. B. 
Scott, Theodore Watts-Dunton, who contributed some papers on 
the subject to the Athenaeum (Sept, and Oct. 1878), and R. H. 
Sheppard, who edited Studies of Sensation and Event in 1879. 

JONES, EMILY ELISABETH CONSTANCE (1848- 
1922), English educator, was born at Langstone Court, Hereford, 
in 1848. She was educated in Cheltenham, and at Girton college, 
Cambridge, where she took a first-class in the moral sciences 
tripos in 1880. In 1884 she was appointed resident lecturer at 
Girton, vice-mistress in 1896, and mistress in 1903. She retired 
in 1916. She died on April 18, 1922, at Weston-Super-Mare 

Her works include Elements of Logic as a Science of Propositions 
(1890) ; Primer of Logic (1905) ; and A Nezv Law of Thought and its 
Logical Bearings (1911). She also, with Miss E. Hamilton, translated 
Lotze’s Mtkrokosmus (1885), and has edited (1902) Henry Sidgwick’s 
Lectures on T. //. Green, Herbert Spencer and J. Martineau. 

JONES, ERNEST CHARLES (1819-1869), English Chart- 
ist, was bom in Berlin on Jan. 26, 1819, and educated in Germany. 
His father, a British army officer, was then equerry to the duke 
of Cumberland, afterwards king of Hanover. In 1838 Jones came 
to England and in 1841 published anonymously The Wood Spirit , 
a romantic novel. In 1844 he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, but from 1845 to 1854 he devoted time and energy to 
the Chartist movement, quickly becoming a leader much respected 
for his single-mindedness and steadfastness. In 1847 he wrote for 
the Northern Star and became joint editor with Feargus O’Connor 
of The Labourer. He advocated the formation of national guards, 
and in 1848, while trying to rally the breaking ranks of the Chart- 
ist movement, he was arrested f < 5 r sedition and sent to prison for 
two years, where he was treated as a common felon until, after a 
protest in parliament, he was allowed to purchase exemption from 
prison tasks. While in prison he wrote The Revolt of Hindostan , 
an epic poem. In 1852 he started the People's Paper and later 
accepted the programme of Karl Marx. When the movement died 
he joined the advanced Radical party and devoted much time to 
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the writing of novels and political songs, the most famous of which 
are The Song of the Lower Classes and Songs of Democracy. He 
died at Manchester on Jan. 26, 1869. 

JONES, HENRY (1831-1899), English author, well known 
as a writer on whist under his nom de guerre “Cavendish,” was 
born in London on Nov. 2, 1831, being the eldest son of Henry D. 
Jones, a medical practitioner. He adopted his father’s profession, 
established himself in 1852 and continued for 16 years in practice 
in London. He was a member of several whist clubs, among them 
the “Cavendish,” and in 1862 appeared his Principles of Whist, 
stated and explained by “Cavendish,” which became the leading 
authority as to the practice of the game. This work was followed 
by treatises on the laws of piquet and ecarte. “Cavendish” also 
wrote on billiards, lawn tennis and croquet, and contributed 
articles on whist and other games to the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. “ ‘Cavendish’ was not a law-maker, 
but he codified and commented upon the laws which had been 
made during many generations of card-playing.” He died on 
Feb. 10, 1899. 

JONES, HENRY ARTHUR (1851-1929), English dra- 
matist, was born at Grandborough, Buckinghamshire, on Sept. 
28, 1851 the son of Silvanus Jones, a farmer. His first piece, 
Only Round the Corner, was produced at the Exeter theatre, 
and within four years of his debut as a dramatist he scored a 
great success by The Silver King (November 1882), written 
with Henry Herman, a melodrama produced by Wilson Barrett 
at the Princess’s theatre. Its financial success enabled the author 
to write a play “to please himself.” Saints and Sinners (1884), 
which ran for 200 nights, placed on the stage a picture of middle- 
class life and religion in a country town. His next serious piece 
was The Middleman (1889), followed by Judah (1890), both 
powerful plays, which established his reputation. Among his 
later plays were The Dancing Girl (1891), The Crusaders (1891), 
The Bauble Shop (1893), The Tempter (1893), The Masquera- 
ders (1894), The Case of Rebellious Susan (1894), The Liars 
(1897), Carnac Sahib (1899), Manoeuvres of Jane (1899), 
Mrs. Dane's Defence (1900), The Princess's Nose (1902), 
Chance the Idol (1902), Whitewashing Julia (1903), Joseph En- 
tangled (1904), The Chevalier (1904), Mary Goes First (1913), 
The Lie (1914), Cock o' the Walk (1915). A uniform edition 
of his plays began to be issued in 1891. His own views of dramatic 
art have been expressed from time to time in The Renascence 0} 
the English Drama (1895), Foundations of a National Drama 
(1913), Theatre of Ideas (1915), and other works. He died at 
Hampstead, on Jan. 7, 1929. 

JONES, INIGO (1573-1651), English architect, sometimes 
called the “English Palladio,” the son of a cloth-worker, was 
born in London on July 15, 1573. It is stated that he was ap- 
prenticed to a joiner, but at any rate his talent for drawing 
attracted the attention of Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel (some 
say William, 3rd earl of Pembroke), through whose help he 
went to study landscape-painting in Italy. His preference soon 
transferred itself to architecture, and, following chiefly the style 
of Palladio, he acquired at Venice such a reputation that in 1604 
he was invited by Christian IV. to Denmark, where he is said to 
have designed the two great royal palaces of Rosenborg and 
Frederiksborg. In the following year he accompanied Anne of 
Denmark to the court of James I. of England, where, besides 
being appointed architect to the queen and Prince Henry, he was 
employed in supplying the designs and decorations of the court 
masques. After a second visit to Italy in 1612, Jones was ap- 
pointed surveyor-general of royal buildings by James I., and was 
engaged to prepare designs for a new palace at Whitehall. In 1620 
he was employed by the king to investigate the origin of Stone- 
henge, when he came to the absurd conclusion that it had been a 
Roman temple. Shortly afterwards he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for the repair of St Paul’s, but the work was 
not begun till 1633. Under Charles I. he enjoyed the same offices 
as under his predecessor, and in the capacity of designer of the 
masques he came into collision with Ben Jonson, who frequently 
made him the butt of his satire. After the Civil War Jones was 
forced to pay heavy fines as a courtier and malignant. He died 
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in poverty on July 5, 1651. 

A list of the principal buildings designed by Jones is given in 
Dallaway’s edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, and for an 
estimate of him as an architect see Fergusson’s History of Modern 
Architecture . The Architecture of Palladio, in 4 books, by Inigo 
Jones, appeared in 1715; The Most Notable Antiquity of Great Britain , 
called Stonehenge , restored by Inigo Jones, in 1655 (ed. with memoir, 
1725); the Designs of Inigo Jones, by W. Kent, in 1727; and The 
Designs of Inigo Jones, by J. Ware, in 1757. See also G. H. Birch, 
London Churches of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries (1896); 
W. J. Loftie, Inigo Jones and Wren, or the Rise and Decline of Modern 
Architecture in England (1893). 

JONES, JOHN (e. 1800-1882), English art collector, was 
born about 1800 in or near London and died in London on Jan. 7, 
1882. He was apprenticed to a tailor and about 1825 opened a 
shop at 6 Waterloo Place, London. In 1850 he retired with a large 
fortune. When quite a young man he had begun to collect ar- 
ticles of vertu . The rooms over his own shop were soon crowded 
and even the bedrooms of his new house, 95 Piccadilly, were filled 
with art treasures. His collection of French furniture, pictures 
and objects of art comprised the choicest specimens of the finest 
periods and was valued at approximately £250,000 when he left 
it to the Victoria and Albert museum in 1882 

A Catalogue of the Jones Bequest was published by the Victoria 
and Albert museum (1882). See also a Handbook with memoir and 
portrait (1883) ; a Brief Guide (1922) ; and a Catalogue in Three Parts 
(1922-24). 

JONES, JOHN PAUL ( 1747-1792), American naval officer, 
was born in the parish of Kirkbean, stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
Scotland, on the estate of Arbigland, belonging to Robert Craik, 
a member of parliament. His father, John Paul, was a landscape 
gardener in Craik’s employ; his mother, Jean Macduff, was the 
daughter of a highlander. When but 12 years of age the son was 
apprenticed to a ship-master and ‘taken aboard a ship which car- 
ried him to Virginia. Other voyages followed, gaining for the lad 
much sea experience. When his master failed, young John Paul 
obtained an acting midshipman’s berth for a brief period in the 
royal navy. Then he engaged as third mate on a slave ship which 
carried him on two voyages between Jamaica and the Guinea 
coast. Next, he transferred to another slaver, this time as first 
mate, though but 19 years of age. After two years he became dis- 
gusted with the slave trade, gave up his position, and took pas- 
sage on board the ship “John” for England. On the way the cap- 
tain and first mate both died of fever and John Paul took com- 
mand and brought the vessel safely to port. Forthwith the owners 
made him master and supercargo of the ship. After he had made 
two voyages to Tobago for them, his employers dissolved partner- 
ship. Paul, himself, purchased the “Betsey” and again sailed for 
Tobago. Investing all his money in a cargo there, the youthful 
owner intended to delay payment of his crew until his cargo had 
been sold, but the crew mutinied. After a struggle Paul killed the 
ringleader and left the ship. No admiralty court then sat in To- 
bago and, rather than suffer imprisonment while awaiting his 
trial, he fled from the island. 

There follows a period of obscurity. There are legends that to 
escape he was forced to board a pirate’s ship on which he served 
for a time. In 1775, at any rate, he appeared in Philadelphia, call- 
ing himself John Paul Jones, and in possession of a commission 
from the Continental Congress as a senior lieutenant in the new 
Continental navy. Indications are that he had spent much of his 
exile in Virginia, and through his friends there met Joseph Hewes, 
a member of the marine committee of Congress, who procured for 
him his commission. In his new employment his first task was to 
arm and man the ship “Alfred,” which he commanded in the expe- 
dition under Commander Hopkins against New Providence, in the 
Bahama Islands. Jones’s familiarity with the island proved a large 
factor in the success of the attack. In May 1776 Jones received 
command of the “Providence,” and for a time did convoy duty for 
ships bringing supplies for the defence of New York. In August 
he received his captain’s commission, which was followed by 
orders to undertake a free-lance cruise for “six weeks or two or 
three months.” Such orders were most to the young captain’s 
liking. In the seven weeks in which the “Providence” cruised 
between Bermuda and Nova Scotia, six brigantines, one ship and 


one sloop were taken, and six schooners, one snip 'and one brigan- 
tine destroyed. In November, Jones again sailed f/r Newfound- 
land in the “Alfred,” but fog and icc greatly interfered with this 
cruise. Captain Hacker, in the “Providence,” who was to go with 
him, gave up and returned soon after the start. Jones was blocked 
by the ice in his attempt to release the imprisoned Americans on 
the Isle Royale. Fish warehouses along the Arcadian coast were 
burned and four transports taken; on the way home a 16 gun pri- 
vateer from Liverpool was captured, and a large armed transport 
carrying clothing and supplies for Bqrgoynes army run down. 
When nearing the Boston harbour, Jones accidentally met the 
armed British frigate “Milford,” but in the dark lured her away 
from his prizes and then cleverly outsailed her. He paid off the 
crews of the “Alfred” and “Providence” from his own pocket, re- 
ceiving no reimbursement from Congress until after the war. 
Jones returned to find himself placed as low as 18 on a new list of 
navy commanders drawn up in Congress, a hard blow to his pride. 
The list had been a pathetic attempt to satisfy all colonies, each of 
which wanted representation. There followed a year of malad- 
ministration, petty bickering and abortive schemes, while Jones 
chafed under the delay. Finally, he was given command of the 
“Ranger,” which he altered into a fast ship, and on Nov. 1, 1777, 
sailed for France with despatches for the American commissioners 
announcing the surrender of Burgoyne. He crowded on the can- 
vas, pausing only to take two prizes on the way. 

It had been intended that Jones should take command of a 
splendid new frigate building at New Amsterdam for the Conti- 
nental Government. But the British Government discovered her 
ownership and threatened to seize her, whereupon the Netherlands 
hastily transferred her to France. France, not yet ready to break 
with Britain, would not let Jones have her, so upon the suggestion 
of Franklin, the disappointed commander again re-embarked in 
the “Ranger,” this time with a free hand for proceeding as he 
judged best “for distressing the enemies of the United States.” 
A few days later he surprised the two forts commanding the har- 
bour of Whitehaven, spiked the guns, and made an unsuccessful 
attempt to fire the shipping Four days thereafter he encountered 
the British sloop-of-war “Drake,” a vessel slightly superior to 
his own in fighting capacity, near Belfast, and, after an hour’s 
engagement, forced her to strike her colours and accompany him 
to France as a prize. The deed made him a hero in the eyes of the 
French. Several months of inactivity followed, during which Jones 
was forced to support both himself and his men. Finally, Franklin 
obtained an old French ship which Jones altered and renamed the 
“Bon Homme Richard,” in compliment to the author of Poor 
Richard's Almanac. Alterations were not completed until June 
1779, and in the meantime a new frigate named the “Alliance” 
arrived from America to be added to the squadron. Three small 
French ships and several privateers completed tire fleet, which 
disentangled itself of shore politics and set sail in August. The 
privateers and two of the French ships soon deserted. Captain 
Landais, of the “Alliance,” proved insubordinate. An attempt to 
attack the port of Leith failed because of contrary winds. Never- 
theless, a number of prizes were taken. On the way back to France 
a large fleet of merchantmen were encountered, convoyed by the 
heavily armed “Serapis” and the armed sloop “Countess of Scar- 
borough ” The “Alliance” deserted, leaving the unwieldy “Bon 
Homme Richard” to engage the vastly superior “Serapis.” The 
desperate battle, one of the famous sea engagements in history, 
took place by moonlight and lasted three and a half hours. In the 
end, the English commander asked for quarter. The “Bon Homme 
Richard” was so badly shattered that she sank the next day. But 
Jones’s men brought the “Serapis” back to France. 

During the following year Jones spent much of his time in Paris, 
hoping always to refit the “Serapis” and set out again, but delays 
and intrigues prevented. Louis AVI. gave him a gold-hilfced sword 
and made him a chevalier of France. Congress offered him the com- 
mand of the “America,” then building, but the vessel was shortly 
after transferred to France. He was to see no more fighting during 
the war. In Nov. 1783, he was sent to Paris as agent for the prizes 
captured in European waters under his own command. In 1787 
he returned to America and received a gold medal from Congress 
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m. recognition of his- services. 

Ia 1 7&i CatWine the Great of Russia, badjy in need of soms-* 
one to- instil new life and modem ideas into; the Russian navy, ia- 
vited Jones to, her service, and, upon Jefferson’s advice, Jones 
accepted. He went via Sweden and crossed the Baltic sea, in spite 
of floating ice, in a 30ft. boat that he might lose no- time. He was 
madfc an admiral, promised complete command, and sent to take 
part in the naval campaign in the Black sea against the Turks. 
But he was not made the superior commander. Credit, for his vic- 
tories was taken by his sifoordin&tes, who sent in false reports. 
Jealous officers finally intrigued to have him recalled to St. Peters 
burg for the pretended purpose of transferring him t<& a command 
in the Baltic. In St. Petersburg he was kept idle while rivals 
maliciausly assailed his private character. Catherine lost faith in 
him and finally sent him from Russia chjl m ostensible leave of 
absence. He returned to Paris a bitterly disappointed man and 
lived in retirement. 

Undue exposure and exertion had wasted his strength. He had 
returned from Russia in ill-health and gradually grew weaker until 
he died in 1792, at 45 years of age. He was buried in the St. Louis 
cemetery for foreign Protestants, i& Paris, but in the exciting years 
that followed, the grave and even the cemetery were forgotten. 
Ambassador Porter in 1905 instituted a systematic search for the 
body, and, after it had been found and identified beyond doubt, a 
fleet of warships carried it home. In 1913 it was placed in a crypt 
of the beautiful naval chapel at Annapolis in belated recognition 
of Jones’s services to. his adapted land. 

BrauoCRAPHY. — The literature concerning John Paul Jones is ex^ 
tensive. The most complete bibliography of this is in Hon Seitz’s 
Paul Jones, His Exploits in English Seas (tot 7). The best biographies 
are A. C. Buell, Paul Jones , Founder of the American Navy (1900); 
Mrs. R. I>e Koven, The Life and letters of John Pcrul Jones (1913) ; 
M. M. Crawford, The Sailor Whom England Feared (19x3); P. 
Russell* John Paul Jones: Man of Action (1927) . Consult aho F, A. 
Golder, John Paul Jones in Russia ( c 0 2 7 ) . Fictional treatment of 
his life or of episodes in his life is offered in A. Pumas, Le Capitatne. 
Paul ; J. Fenimore Cooper, The Pilot ; Herman Melville, Israel Potte r? 
and Winston Churchill, Richard Carmel. 

JONES, OWEN (1741-1814), Welsh antiquary, was born 
on Sept. 3, 1741, at Llanvihangel Glyn y Myvyr in Denbighshire. 
In 1760 he entered the furrier’s trade at which, he worked all his 
life, but he continued to. devote his leisure to Welsh literature. 
Assisted by Edward William of Glamorgan (lolo Morganwg) and 
Dr. Owen Pughc, he published Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales. 
(1801-07), a collection of pieces dating from the 6th to the 14th 
century. The mss. which he had brought together are deposited 
in the British Museum. Jones founded the Gwyaeddigion, Society 
(177a) in London for the encouragement of Welsh studies and 
literature; and he began in 1805 a miscellany— the Greal — of 
which only one volume appeared. An edition of the poems of 
Dcrvydd ab Gwilym was also issued at his expense. He died on 
Dec. 36, 1814, in Upper Thames street, London. 

JONES* OWEN (1809^1874), British architect and art dec- 
orator, sou of Owen Jones, a Welsh antiquary, was born in Lon- 
don. His forte was interior decoration, for which his formula 
was: “Form without colour is like a body without a soul.” He 
was one of the superintendents of works for the Exhibition of 
1851 and was responsible for the general decoration of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. He died in London on April 19, 1874. 

His works include Plans , Elevations and details of the Alhambra 
(x 835-45), in which he was assisted by MM. Goury and Gayangos; 
Handbook to the Alhambra Court (1854) ; Grammar of Ornament 
(1856), a very important work; One Thousand and One Initial Letters 
(1864) ; Seven Hundred and Two Monograms (1864) 5 and Examples 
of Chinese Ornament (1867). 

JONES, RICHARD (1790-1855), English economist, was 
born at Tunbridge Wells. On completing his studies at Caius 
college, Cambridge, he took orders, and for several years held 
curacies in Sussex and Kent. He was professor of political econ- 
omy at King’s college, London, from 1833 to 1835, when he 
succeeded T, R. Malthus in the chair of political economy and 
history in the East India college, Haileybury. He took an active 
part in the commutation of tithes, and as tithe commissioner 
showed great ability. Shortly after resigning his professorship 
fie died, on Jan. 26, 1855. 
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In his Essay an tho Distribution of Wealth and on the Sources 
of Taxation, Jones ably criticised the Ricardian system 

A collected edirion of Jon?6’s work$, with a preface by W. Whewell, 
was published in 1S59. 

JONES, ROBERT EDMOND (1887- ), American 

theatrical designer, was born at Milton (N.H.), Dec. 12, 1887. 
He graduated from Harvard university in 1910 and began desigm 
ing scenery for the theatre in New York city the following year. 
He attracted attention by the boldness and originality of his 
conceptions and exerted a marked influence in American theatrical 
art. 

Among the pl&ys for which he designed the stage settings were 
The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, for Granvjlle Barker (1915); 
The Jest (1919), Richard III. (1929), and Macbeth (1921), for 
Arthur Hopkins; The Birthday of the Infanta, for the Chicago Opera 
Association, (1920) ; Beyond and Deure Under the Elms for the 
Pr^vinc^town playhouse G024) ; Redemption; Hamlet ; and The 
House of Women (1927). He published, with K. MacGowan, Con- 
tinental Stagecraft G923) and Drawings for the Theatre (1925). 

JONES, THOMAS RUPERT (1819-19x1), English gcol- 
ogist and palaeontologist, was born in London on Oct. 1, 1819. 
While at school at Uminster, his attention was attracted to geology 
by the fossils in the Lias quarries. He was apprenticed to a sur- 
geon, first at Taunton, and then at Newbury, and practised in 
London until in 1849 he was appointed assistant secretary to the 
Geological society of London. In 1862 he was made professor of 
geology at the Royal Military college, Sandhurst. He devoted 
his attention to fqssil microzoa, and became an authority on the 
Foraminifera and Entomostraca. He was specially interested in 
the geology of South Africa. 

His publications include 4 Monograph of the Entomostraca of the 
Cretaceous Formation of England (Palaeontograph. Soc , 1849); 4 
Monograph of the Tertiary Entomostraca qf England {ibid., 1857) ; 
A Monograph of the Fossil Estheriae {ibid., 1862) ; A Monograph of 
the Foraminifera of the Crag {ibid., 1866, etc., with H. B. Brady) ; 
and numerous articles in the Ann . and Mag. of Nat. Hist., the Geolog. 
Mag-t the Froc. of the Geolog. 4 ^er. and other journals. 

JONES, SIR WILLIAM (1746-1794), British orientalist 
and jurist, was born in London on Sept. 28, 1746. He distinguished 
himself at Harrow, and for three years there studied oriental 
languages, teaching himself the rudiments of Arabic, and reading 
Hebrew. In 1764 Jones entered University college, Oxford, where 
he studied oriental literature; he also studied Persian, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Chinese and various European languages. In 1766 he 
ohtained a fellowship. When Christian Vll of Denmark visited 
England in 1768, bringing with him a life of Nadir Shah in Per- 
sian, Jones was requested to translate the ms. into French. The 
translation appeared in 1770. In 1771 he published a Dissertation 
sur la Httirature orientale , defending Oxford scholars against the 
criticisms made by Anquetil Du Perrpn in the introduction to his 
translation of the Zend-Avesta. In 1774 a treatise entitled Poeseos 
Asia tic ae commeutatorium libri sex definitely confirmed his au- 
thority as an oriental scholar. For financial reasons Jones began 
to study law, and was called to the bar in 1774. In 1776 he wag 
appointed a commissioner in bankruptcy Besides writing an Essay 
on the Law of Bailments , which enjoyed a high reputation both 
in England and America, Jones translated, in 1 778, the speeches of 
Isacus on the Athenian right of inheritance In 1783 he was ap- 
pointed judge of the supreme court of judicature at Calcutta, 
then “Fort William,” and was knighted He founded, in Jan 
1784, the Bengal Asiatic Society, of which he remained president 
till his death. Convinced of tho importance of consulting the 
Hindu legal authorities in the original, he began the study of 
Sanskrit. He planned (1788) a digest of Hindu and Mohamme- 
dan law, but did not live to complete it. Before his death he had 
published Institutes of Hindu Law, or the Ordinances of Mann 
(1794); his Mohammedan Law of Succession to Property of In*- 
testates; and his Mohammedan Law of Inheritance (1792). His 
other publications include, Traite sur In pocsie orientale (1770); 
a French metrical translation of the odes of Hafiz; Grammar of 
the Persian Language (1771); Poems, Chiefly Translations from 
Asiatic Languages, etc. (1772); a translation of the seven ancient 
Arabic poems called Moailakdt (1783); a translation of Kalidasa’s 
famous drama, Sakuntald (1789)- He also translated tho codec- 
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tion of fables entitled the Hitopadesa , the Gitagovinda, and con- 
siderable portions of the Vedas, besides editing the text of 
Kalidasa’s poem Ritusamhara. He died at Calcutta on April 
27, 1794. As a pioneer in Sanskrit learning and as founder of 
the Asiatic Society he rendered the language and literature of the 
ancient Hindus accessible to European scholars, and thus became 
the indirect cause of later achievements in the field of Sanskrit 
and comparative philology. 

See the Memoir (1804) by Lord Teignmouth, published in the col- 
lected edition of Sir W. Jones’s works. 

JONESBORO, a city of north-eastern Arkansas, U S.A., 
67m. N.N.W. of Memphis; one of the county seats of Craighead 
county. It is on Federal highway 63, and is served by the Frisco 
and the St. Louis Southwestern railways. The population was 
9,384 in 1920 (15% negro) and was estimated locally at 17,500 in 
1928. It is the centre of a lumbering and agricultural region, and 
has cotton gins and compresses, cottonseed-oil mills, and various 
wood-working industries. The city was founded in 1859 and in- 
corporated in 1883. 

JONESCU, TAKE (1858-1922), Rumanian statesman, was 
born at Ploesci on Oct. 26, 1858, and after studying law in Paris 
was in 1884 elected a deputy. He was minister of public instruc- 
tion and finance in various Conservative cabinets until 1908 when 
he founded the Conservative-Democratic party. In 1912 his 
group formed a Coalition cabinet under Maiorescu, in which 
Jonescu was minister of the interior. He represented Rumania at 
the Peace Conference of Bucharest in 1913, and in 1914 he 
negotiated at Athens the peace between Greece and Turkey. 
When the World War broke out, Jonescu was, from the first, in 
favour of intervention on the side of the Allies. In 1918 he went 
to Paris, and as head of the Rumanian national committee he 
contributed greatly to the re-integration of Rumania in her rights 
as an ally when Germany was finally defeated. Jonescu was 
appointed foreign minister in April 1920, in the Averescu Gov- 
ernment. His own original plan for solving the problems created 
by the Peace Settlement was that of an economic Danube Feder- 
ation; but finding Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia hostile to such 
an idea, he collaborated with their foreign ministers to create 
the Little Entente ( q.v .). He died in Rome on June 21, 1922. 
JONGKIND, JOHANN BARTHOLD (1819-1891), 

Dutch painter and engraver, was born at Lattrop, near Rotterdam, 
on June 3, 1S19. He studied at The Hague in the studio of Stef- 
fens, and at the Academy under the landscape painter, A. Schelf- 
hout. In 1846 he moved to Paris, and worked under Isabey and 
Picot. He exhibited at the Salon in 1848, and again in 1852, when 
he received a medal and worked much at Le Havre. After a stay 
in Holland (1855-60) he returned to Paris. His works were ex- 
hibited with those of Corot, Daubigny and Troyon at an exhibi- 
tion arranged by Count Armand Doria, and by his style he be- 
longed to the Fontainebleau group. He chose his subjects on the 
banks of the Seine, and in other picturesque old quarters of Paris 
on the sea coast of Normandy and on the Dutch canals. Refused 
at the Salon of 1863, he joined in the Salon des Refuses, and made 
the acquaintance of C. Monet. His rendering of atmosphere and 
his study of fleeting effects of light and of reflections make him 
a pioneer of impressionism — though his oil pictures were not 
painted direct from nature, and are carefully arranged composi- 
tions. His drawings and water colours on the other hand were done 
out of doors. In 1878 he settled at Cote-Saint-Andre (Is£re) 
where he painted the simple landscape motives for which his art 
is famous. He died at Cote-Saint-Andre on Feb. 9, 1891. 

See E. Moreau-Nelaton, Jongkind, racontl par lui-meme (1918) ; 
Delteil, Peintre-Graveur (1906). 

JONKOPING, a town of Sweden, capital of the district 
(Ian) of Jonkoping, 230 m. S.W. of Stockholm by rail. Pop. 
(1928) 29,926. Jonkoping received the earliest extant Swedish 
charter in 1284 from Magnus I., and was the scene of parlia- 
ments in 1357, 1439 and 1599; of the meeting of the Danish and 
Swedish plenipotentiaries in 1448; and of the death of Sten 
Sture, the elder, in 1503. In 1612 Gustavus Adolphus caused the 
inhabitants to destroy their town lest it should fall into the hands 
of the Danes; but it was rebuilt soon after, and in 1620 received 


special privileges from the king. At this period a textile industry 
was started here, the first of any importance in Sweden, and it was 
from the Dutch and German workmen, introduced at this time, 
that the quarter Tyska Mad received its name. It stands at the 
southern end of Lake Vetter. Two quarters of the town, Svenska 
Mad and Tyska Mad, recall the time when the site was a marsh 
( mad ), and buildings were constructed on piles. The church of 
St. Kristine ( c . 1650), the court-houses, town-hall and Govern- 
ment buildings are noteworthy. The town is one of the leading 
industrial centres in Sweden. The maf'ch manufacture, for which 
it is principally famous, was founded in 1844. There are also 
textile manufactures, paper-factories and mechanical works. 

JONQUIL, the name applied to several species of Narcissus 
( q.v .), especially the yellow flowered N. jonquilla of southern 
Europe, common in cultivation, and N. odorus of the same region. 

JONSON, BEN ( 1 5 73— 1 63 7) , English dramatist, was born, 
probably in Westminster, in the beginning of the year 1573 (or 
possibly, if he reckoned by the unadopted modern calendar, 1572). 
By the poet’s account his grandfather had been a gentleman who 
“came from” Carlisle, and originally, the grandson thought, from 
Annandale. His arms, “three spindles of rhombi,” are the family 
device of the Johnstones of Annandale. Ben Jonson said that he 
was born a month after the death of his father, who, after suffering 
in estate and person under Queen Mary, had in the end “turned 
minister.” Two years after the birth of her son the widow married 
again; her second husband was a master bricklayer, living in 
Hartshorn lane, near Charing Cross, who sent his stepson to a 
private school in St. Martin’s lane Jonson was then sent to West- 
minster school at the expense, it is said, of William Camden. 
His gratitude for an education to which in truth he owed an al- 
most inestimable debt concentrated itself upon the “most rever- 
end head” of his benefactor, then second and afterwards head 
master of the famous school, and the firm friend of his pupil in 
later life. He was put to his stepfather’s trade immediately on 
leaving school, and the most learned of Elizabethan dramatists 
appears to have missed the university Both Aubrey and Fuller, 
however, say that he went to Cambridge, but there is no record 
of his presence in the registers. He soon had enough of brick- 
laying. Either before or after his marriage — more probably be- 
fore, as Sir Francis Vere’s three English regiments were not re- 
moved from the Low Countries till 1592 — he spent some time in 
that country soldiering. 

Ben Jonson married not later than 1592. The registers of St. 
Martin’s church state that his eldest daughter Maria died in 
Nov. 1593 when she was, Jonson tells us (epigram 22), only 
six months old. His eldest son Benjamin died of the plague ten 
years later (epigram 45). (A younger Benjamin died in 1635.) 
His wife Jonson characterized to Drummond as “a shrew, but 
honest”; and for a period (undated) of five years he preferred to 
live without her, enjoying the hospitality of Lord Albany (after- 
wards duke of Lennox). Long burnings of oil among his books, 
and long spells of recreation at the tavern, such as Jonson loved, 
are not the most favoured accompaniments of family life. But 
Jonson was no stranger to the tenderest of affections; two at 
least of the several children whom his wife bore to him he com- 
memorated in touching little tributes of verse; nor in speaking 
of his lost eldest daughter did he forget “her mother’s tears.” 

On July 28, 1597, there is an entry in Philip Henslowe’s diary 
of a loan of £4 to “Bengemen Johnson player” and another of 
3s. 6d “received of Bengemenes Johnsones share.” Henslowe ad- 
vanced 20s. on Dec. 3, 1597, for a play to be completed before 
Christmas. This was the day on which the theatres were suppressed 
on account of the performance of the Isle of Dags. A privy coun- 
cil minute of Oct. 8, 1597, records the “warrant for the releasing of 
Benjamin Johnson” on Oct. 3. Jonson therefore appears to have 
suffered for his part in this play the “bondage” for his “first error” 
of which he speaks in a letter to Salisbury in 1605. He is recorded 
to have borrowed 5s. from Henslowe on Jan. 5, 1598. His rela- 
tion with Henslowe and the lord admiral’s company was inter- 
mittent, and was, as we shall see, broken by a serious quarrel. 

Early Comedies. — According to Aubrey, whose statement 
must be taken for what it is worth, “Jonson was never a good 
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actor, but excellent instructor.” His physique was certainly ! 
not well adapted to the histrionic conditions of his — perhaps of 
any — day; but, in any case, it was not long before he found his 
place in the organism of his company. In 1598 Jonson was men- 
tioned by t Meres in his Palladis Tatnia as one of “the best for 
tragedy,” without any reference to a connection on his part with 
the other branch of the drama. Whether this was a criticism 
based on material evidence or an unconscious slip, Ben Jonson in 
the same year 150S (at some date before Sept. 20) produced one 
of the most famous of % English comedies, Every Man in his 
Humour , which was first acted — probably in the earlier part of 
September — by the lord chamberlain's company at the Curtain. 
Shakespeare was one of the actors in this first production of 
Jonson’s comedy, and it is in the character of Old Knowell in 
this very play that, according to a bold but ingenious guess, he is 
represented in the half-length portrait of him in the folio of 1623, 
beneath which were printed Jonson’s lines concerning the picture. 
Every Man in his Humour was published in 1601; the critical 
prologue first appears in the folio of 1616, and there are other 
divergences. After the Restoration the play was revived in 1751 
by Garrick (who acted Kitely) with alterations, and long con- 
tinued to be known on the stage. The Cast is Altered , acted by 
the children of the Blackfriars, which contains a satirical attack 
upon the pageant poet, Anthony Munday, has been generally 
assigned to the end of 1598, but E. K. Chambers gives reasons 
( Elizabethan Stage, iii. 357) suggesting the date as 1597. This 
comedy, which was not included in the folio editions, is one of 
intrigue rather than of character; it contains obvious reminis- 
cences of Shylock and his daughter. 

Before the year 1598 was out, however, Jonson found himself 
in prison and in danger of the gallows. In a duel, fought on 
Sept. 22, in Hogsden Fields, he had killed an actor of Henslowe ’s 
company named Gabriel Spenser. It seems clear that he acted in 
self-defence, and the attack may have had something to do with 
Jonson’s work for a rival company. In prison Jonson was visited 
by a Roman Catholic priest, and the result (certainly strange, 
if Jonson’s parentage is considered) was his conversion to the 
Church of Rome, to which he adhered for 12 years. He pleaded 
guilty to the charge of manslaughter brought against him, as the 
rolls of Middlesex sessions show; but, after a short imprison- 
ment, he was released by benefit of clergy, forfeiting his “goods 
and chattels,” and being branded on his left thumb. 

The affair did not affect his reputation; in 1599, Henslowe, who 
had commercial sense, had made up the quarrel, and Jonson re- 
ceived (Sept. 27), together with Dekker, Chet tie and “another 
gentleman,” earnest-money for a tragedy (undiscovered) called 
Robert II., King of Scots. He had a share in other ephemeral 
pieces of the period. In 1599 he brought out through the lord 
chamberlain’s company at the Globe the elaborate, comedy of 
Every Man out of his Humour (quarto 1600; fol. 1616) — a play 
subsequently presented before Queen Elizabeth. In this play he 
opened battle, though not yet overtly, on contemporary writers. 
Cynthia's Revels, performed by the chapel children in 1600 and 
printed with the first title of The Fountain of Self-Love in 1601, 
though it was no doubt primarily designed as a compliment to the 
queen, contained attacks on his old friends and associates Dekker 
and Marston. According to Jonson, his quarrel w r ith Marston had 
begun by the latter attacking his morals, and in the course of it 
they came to blows, and might have come to worse. In Cynthia's 
Revels, Dekker is generally held to be satirized as Hedon, and 
Marston as Anaides (Fleay, however, thinks Anaides is Dekker, 
and Hedon Daniel), while the character of Crites was assumed, 
perhaps unjustly, by Dekker to refer to Jonson himself. Learning 
the intention of the two writers whom he had satirized, or at all 
events of Dekker, to wreak literary vengeance upon him, he 
anticipated them in The Poetaster (1601), again played by 
the children of the queen’s chapel at the Blackfriars and printed 
in 1602; Marston and Dekker are here ridiculed respectively as 
the aristocratic Crispinus and the vulgar Democritus. The play 
was completed 15 weeks after its plot was first conceived. Fleay’s 
supposition that the “purge,” said in the Returne from Parnassus 
(Pt. II. act iv. sc. iii.) to have been administered by Shakespeare 
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to Jonson in return for Horace’s “pill to the poets" in this piece, 
consisted of Troilus and Cressida is supremely ingenious, but 
cannot be examined here. Dekker retaliated on The Poetaster by 
the Satiromastix, or The Untrussing of the Humorous Poet 
(1602). Some more last words were indeed attempted on Jonson's 
part, but in the Apologetic Dialogue added to The Poetaster in 
the edition of 1616, though excluded from that of 1602, he says 
he intends to turn his attention to tragedy. 

Tragedies and Masques. — This intention he apparently car- 
ried out at once, for in 1602 he received £10 from Henslowe 
for a play, entitled Richard Crookbacke, now lost — unfortunately 
so, for purposes of comparison in particular, even if it was 
only, as Fleay conjectures, “an alteration of Marlowe's play.” 
According to a statement by Overbury, early in 1603, “Ben Jon- 
son, the poet, now lives upon one Townesend,” supposed to have 
been the poet and masque-writer Aurelian Townshend, at one 
time steward to the 1st earl of Salisbury, “and scornes the world.” 
To his other early patron, Lord Albany, Jonson dedicated the 
first of his two extant tragedies, Scjanus, produced by the king’s 
servants at the Globe late in 1603, Shakespeare once more taking 
a part in the performance. Either on its performance or on its 
appearing in print in 1605, Jonson was called before the privy 
council by the Earl of Northampton. But it is open to question 
whether this was the occasion on which, according to Jonson’s 
statement to Drummond, Northampton “accused him* both of 
popery and treason.” 

When the reign of James I. opened in England, Jonson’s genius, 
which, far from being “ponderous” in its operations, was sin- 
gularly swift and flexible in adapting itself to the demands made 
upon it, met the new taste for masques and entertainments — 
new of course in degree rather than in kind — introduced with the 
new reign and fostered by both the king and his consort. The 
pageant which on May 7, 1603, bade the king welcome to Lon- 
don was partly of Jonson’s, partly of Dekker's, devising, and he 
was able to deepen and diversify the impression by the composi- 
tion of masques presented to James I. when entertained at houses 
of the nobility. The Satyr (June 25, 1603) was produced on one 
of these occasions, Queen Anne’s sojourn at Althorpc, the seat 
of Sir Robert Spencer, afterwards Lord Althorpe, who seems to 
have previously bestowed some patronage upon him. The Penates 
followed on May-day 1604 at the house of Sir William Cornwallis 
at Highgate. The queen herself with her ladies danced in Jonson’s 
Masque of Blackness at Whitehall on Jan. 6, 1605. He was soon 
occasionally employed by the court itself — already in 1606 in 
conjunction with Inigo Jones, as responsible for the “painting 
and carpentry” — and thus speedily showed himself master in a 
species of composition for which, more than any other English 
poet before Milton, he secured an enduring place in the national 
poetic literature. Incidentally, joint employment in The King's 
Entertainment (1604) had reconciled him with Dekker; and with 
Marston also, who in 1604 dedicated to him his Malcontent, he 
was again on pleasant terms. When, therefore, in 1604-05 
Marston and Chapman (who, Jonson told Drummond, was loved 
of him), produced the excellent comedy of Eastward IIo, it con- 
tained some contributions by Jonson. At all events, when the 
authors were arrested on account of passages deemed insulting 
to the Scots, he “voluntarily imprisoned himself” with them. 
They were soon released, and a banquet at his expense, attended 
by Camden and Selden, terminated the incident. 

If Jonson is to be believed, the prisoners had been threatened 
with mutilation of their ears and noses, and, “at the midst of the 
feast his old mother drank to him, and showed him a paper which 
she had intended (if the sentence had taken execution) to have 
mixed in the prison among his drink, which was full of lusty 
strong poison; and that she was no churl, she told him, she minded 
first to have drunk of it herself.” This incident can hardly be the 
imprisonment during which Jonson sought the good offices of the 
earl of Salisbury in a letter endorsed 1605, in which he explains 
that since his “first error” he has so “attempered” his style as to 
have “given no cause to any good man of grief.” Some authorities 
have surmised that there were two imprisonments, and that the 
play which occasioned the trouble, in which both Chapman and 
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Jonson took part, was Sir Gyles Goosecappe , and that the last im- 
prisonment of the two poets was shortly after the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot. In the mysterious history of the Gun- 
powder Plot Jonson certainly had some obscure part. On Nov. 
7', very soon after the discovery of the conspiracy, the council 
appears to have sent for him and to have asked him, as a loyal 
Roman Catholic, to use his good offices in inducing the priests to 
do something required by the council. Jonson tried, and failed; 
he declares, in a letter to Lord Salisbury, that “they (the priests) 
are all so enweaved in it that it will make 500 gentlemen less of 
the religion within this week, if they carry their understanding 
about them.” Jonson did not himself return to the Church of 
England until five years later, however much it might have been 
to his advantage to do so. 

The Works of His Prime. — His powers as a dramatist were 
at their height during the earlier half of the reign of James I.; 
and by the year 1616 he had produced nearly all the plays which 
are worthy of his genius. They include the tragedy of Catiline 
(acted and printed 1611), which achieved only a doubtful success, 
and the comedies of Volpone , or the Fox (acted 1605 or 1606, 
and printed in 1607 with a dedication “from my house in the 
Blackfriars”), Epicoene , or the Silent Woman (1609; entered in 
the Stationers’ Register 1610), the Alchemist (1610; printed in 
1610), Bartholomew Fair and The Devil is an Ass (acted respec- 
tively in' 1614 and 1616). During the same period he produced 
several masques, usually in connection with Inigo Jones, with 
whom, however, he seems to have quarrelled already, though it is 
very doubtful whether the architect is really intended to be ridi- 
culed in Bartholomew Fair under the character of Lanthorn 
Leatherhead. Littlewit, according to Fleay, is Daniel. The 
masques of this period are: the Masque of Blackness (1605) 
already mentioned; Hymenaei (1606), written for the wedding 
of Robert, earl of Essex; the Masque of Beauty (1608) ; The Hue 
and Cry after Cupid (1608), written for Lord Haddington’s wed- 
ding; the Masque of Queens (1609), described by Swinburne as 
“the most splendid of all masques” and as “one of the typically 
splendid monuments or trophies of English literature”; Oberm } 
the Faery Prince (1611), a “masque of Prince Henries”; and 
five other court masques: Love freed from Ignorance and Folly 
(1611), Love Restored (1612), The Irish Masque (1613), Mer- 
cury vindicated from the Alchemists (1615), and The Golden Age 
Restored (1616). In 1616 a modest pension of 100 marks a year 
was conferred upon him, and Jonson published the first volume 
of the folio collected edition of his works. 

He had other patrons more bountiful than the Crown, and (in 
1613) had travelled to France as governor to the eldest son of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, then a State prisoner in the Tower, for whose 
society Jonson probably gained a liking at the Mermaid Tavern 
in Brest street, Cheapside. After 1616 Jonson continued to pro- 
duce masques and entertainments when called upon; but he was 
attracted by many other literary pursuits. He was already entitled 
to lord it at the Mermaid, where his quick antagonist in earlier 
wit-combats (if Fuller’s famous description be authentic) no 
longer apeared even on a visit from his comfortable retreat at 
Stratford. That on the other hand Ben carried his wicked town 
habits into Warwickshire, and there, together with Drayton, made 
Shakespeare drink so hard with them as to bring upon himself 
the fatal fever which ended his days, is a scandal with which we 
may fairly refuse to load Jonson’s memory. That he had a share 
in the preparing for the press of the first folio of Shakespeare, or 
in the composition of its preface, is of course a mere conjecture. 

In the year 1618, like Samuel Johnson a century and a half 
afterwards, Ben resolved to have a real holiday for once, and 
about midsummer started for his ancestral country, Scotland. 
He had determined to make the journey on foot ; and he was fol- 
lowed by John Taylor, the water-poet, who proposed to accom- 
plish his pilgrimage without a penny in his pocket. Jonson, who 
put money in his good friend’s purse when he came up with him 
at Leith, spent, more than a year and a half in Scotland, being 
elected a burgess in Edinburgh. The best-remembered hospitality 
which he enjoyed was that of the learned Scottish poet, William 
Drummond of Hawthomden, to which we owe the so-called Con- 


versations . In these famous jottings, the work of na extenuating 
hand, Jonson lives for us to this day, delivering his censures, terse 
as they are, in an expansive mood whether of praise or of blame; 
he is ungenerously described in the postscript added by his 
fatigued and at times irritated host as “a great lover and praiser 
of himself, a contemner and scomer of others.” A poetical ac- 
count of his journey, “with all the adventures,” which Jonson 
had intended to entitle The Discoveries was burnt with Jonson’s 
library, a calamity which befell him probably in 1623-24. 

After his return to London early in May 1619, Jonson visited 
Oxford to receive the degree of M.A. Among his noble patrons 
and patronesses were the countess of Rutland (Sidney’s daughter) 
and her cousin Lady Wroth. The extremely spirited Gipsies Meta- 
morphosed (1621) was thrice presented before the king, who 
granted the poet the reversion of the office of master of the revels, 
besides proposing to confer upon him the honour of knighthood. 
This honour Jonson (hardly in deference to the memory of Sir 
Petronel Flash) declined; but there was no reason why he should 
not gratefully accept the increase of his pension in the same year 
(1621) to £200 — a temporary increase only, inasmuch as it still 
stood at 100 marks when afterwards augmented by Charles I. 

Last Plays. — The close of King James I.’s reign found the 
foremost of its poets in anything but a prosperous condition. 
Disease had weakened Jonson’s strength, and the burning of his 
library and of his own mss., as his Execration upon Vulcan suffi- 
ciently shows, must have been no mere transitory trouble to a 
poor poet and scholar. Moreover, from the time of the accession 
of Charles I. early in 1625 onwards, royal patronage would no 
longer be due in part to intellectual sympathy. Jonson therefore 
returned to writing for the stage, and in 1625 produced, with no 
faint heart, but with a very clear anticipation of the comments 
which would be made upon the reappearance of the “huge, over- 
grown play-maker,” The Staple of News (pr. 1631), a comedy 
excellent in some respects, but little calculated to become popular. 
Jonson, whose habit of body was not more conducive than were 
his ways of life to a healthy old age, had a paralytic stroke in 
1626, and a second in 1628. In the latter year, on the death of 
Middleton, the appointment of city chronologer, with a salary 
of 100 nobles a year, was bestowed upon him. He appears to 
have considered the duties of his office as purely ornamental; 
but in 1631 his salary was suspended until he should have pre- 
sented some fruits of his labours in his place, or — as he more 
succinctly phrased it — “yesterday the barbarous court of aider- 
men have withdrawn their chandlerly pension for verjuice and 
mustard, £33, 6s. 8d.” Arrested in 1628 by mistake on the false 
charge of having eulogized the assassin of Buckingham, he was 
soon released, and apology was made for the error. In 1629 he 
once more essayed the stage with the comedy of The New Inn f 
which was damned on the first performance. It was printed in 
1631, “as it was never acted but most negligently played”; and 
Jonson defended himself against his critics in his spirited Ode to 
Himself. The epilogue to The New Inn having dwelt not without 
dignity upon the neglect which the poet had experienced, King 
Charles sent the unlucky author a gift of £100, and then increased 
his standing salary to the same sum, with the addition of an annual 
tierce of canary — the poet-laureate’s customary royal gift, though 
this designation of an office, of which Jonson discharged some of 
what became the ordinary functions, is not mentioned in the 
warrant dated March 26, 1630. In 1634, by the king’s desire, 
Jonson’s salary as chronologer to the city was again paid. To his 
later years belong the comedies, The Magnetic Lady (1632) and 
The Tale of a Tub (1633), both printed in 1640, and some 
masques. Jonson had quarrelled with Inigo Jones, and mocked 
him as Vitruvius Hoop in his last comedy. 

The patronage of liberal-minafed men, such as the earl, after- 
wards duke, of Newcastle — by whom he must have been com- 
missioned to write his last two masques Love’s Welcome at Wei - 
beck (1633) and Love's Welcome at Bolsover (1634) — and Vis- 
count Falkland, was not wanting. Jonson was the acknowledged 
chief of the English world of letters, both at the festive meet- 
ings where he ruled the roast among the younger authors whose 
pride it was to be “sealed of the tribe of Ben,” and by the 
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avowal of ^rave writers, old or young, not one of whom would 
have ventured to dispute his titular pre-eminence. Nor was he 
to the last unconscious of the claims upon him which his position 
brought with it. When, nearly two years after he had lost his 
surviving son, death came upon the sick old man on Aug. 6, 1637, 
he left behind him an unfinished work of great beauty, the 
pastoral drama of The Sad Shepherd (printed in 1641). For 40 
years, he said in the prologue, he had feasted the public; at first 
he could scarce hit its taste, but patience had at last enabled it 
to identify itself with tfte working of his pen. 

Jonson was buried on the north side of the nave in West- 
minster Abbey, and the inscription, “0 Rare Ben Jonson,” was 
cut in the slab over his grave. In the beginning of the 18th 
century a portrait bust was put up to his memory in the Poets’ 
Corner by Harley, earl of Oxford. Of Honthorst’s portrait of 
Jonson at Knole Park there is a copy in the National Portrait 
Gallery; another was engraved by W. Marshall for the 1640 
edition of his Poems. 

We are so accustomed to think of Ben Jonson presiding, atten- 
tive to his own applause, over a circle of younger followers and 
admirers that we are apt to forget the hard struggle Which he had 
passed through before gaining the crown now universally acknowl- 
edged to be his. Howell records, in the year before Ben’s death, 
that a solemn supper at the poet’s own house, where the host 
had almost spoiled the relish of the feast by vilifying others and 
magnifying himself, “T. Ca.” (Thomas Carew) buzzed in the 
writer’s ear “that, though Ben had barrelled up a great deal of 
knowledge, yet it seemed he had not read the Ethics , which, among 
other precepts of morality, forbid self-commendation.” Jonson’s 
quarrels do not appear to have entered deeply into his soul, or 
indeed usually to have lasted long. He was too exuberant in his 
vituperations to be bitter, and too outspoken to be malicious. 
He loved of all things to be called “honest,” and there is every 
reason to suppose that he deserved the epithet. The old super- 
stition that Jonson was filled with malignant envy of the greatest 
of his fellow-dramatists, and lost no opportunity of giving ex- 
pression to it, hardly needs notice. Those who consider that 
Shakespeare was beyond criticism may find blasphemy in the say- 
ing of Jonson that Shakespeare “wanted art.” Occasional jesting 
allusions to particular plays of Shakespeare may be found in 
Jonson, among which should hardly be included the sneer at 
“mouldy” Pericles in his Ode to Himself. But these amount to 
nothing collectively, and to very little individually; and against 
them have to be set, not only the many pleasant traditions con- 
cerning the long intimacy between the pair, but also the lines, 
prefixed to the first Shakespeare folio, as noble as they are judi- 
cious, dedicated by the survivor to “the star of poets,” and the 
adaptation, clearly sympathetic notwithstanding all its buts, de 
Shakespeare nostrat. in the Discoveries. 

Non-dramatic Works. — Jonson’s learning and industry, which 
were alike exceptional, by no means exhausted themselves in fur- 
nishing and elaborating the materials of his dramatic works. His 
classical scholarship shows itself in other directions besides his 
translations from the Latin poets (the Ars poetica in particular), 
in addition to which he appears to have written a version of Bar- 
clay’s Argenis; it was likewise the basis of his English Grammar, 
of which nothing but the rough draft remains (the ms. itself 
having perished in the fire in his library). And its effects are very 
visible in some of the most pleasing of his non-dramatic poems, 
which often display that combination of polish and simplicity 
hardly to be reached — or even to be appreciated — without some 
measure of classical training. 

Exclusively of the few lyrics in Jonson’s dramas his non- 
dramatic works are comprised in the Epigrams (published in the 
first folio of 1616), the lyrics afld epistles of The Forest (also in 
the first folio); and the miscellaneous poems in Underwoods 
(published collectively in the 2nd folio). To these pieces in 
verse should be added the Discoveries — Timber, or Discoveries 
made upon Men and Matters , a commonplace book of aphorisms 
noted by the poet in his daily readings — thoughts adopted and 
adapted in more tranquil and perhaps more sober moods than 
those which gave rise to the outpourings of the Conversations at 
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Hawthornden. As to the critical value of these Conversations it 
is far from being only negative; he knew how to admire as well 
as how to disdain. For these thoughts, though abounding with 
biographical as well as general interest, Jonson was almost en- 
tirely indebted to ancient writers, or to the humanists of the 
Renaissance. 

His Dramatic Genius. — The extant dramatic works of Ben 
Jonson fall into three or, if his fragmentary pastoral drama be 
considered to stand by itself, into four distinct divisions. The 
tragedies are only two in number — Sejanus his Fall and Catiline 
his Conspiracy. Of these the earlier, as is worth noting, was 
produced at Shakespeare’s theatre, in all probability before the 
first of Shakespeare’s Roman dramas, and still contains a con- 
siderable admixture of rhyme in the dialogue. In both plays the 
action is powerfully conducted, and the care bestowed by the 
dramatist upon the great variety of characters introduced cannot, 
as in some of his comedies, be said to distract the interest of 
the reader. Both these tragedies are noble works, but both were 
alike too manifestly intended by their author to court the goodwill 
of what he calls the “extraordinary” reader. It is difficult to 
imagine that (with the aid of judicious shortenings) either could 
altogether miss its effect on the stage; but, while Shakespeare 
causes us to forget, Jonson seems to wish us to remember, his 
authorities. He has had to pay the penalty incurred by too obvious 
a desire to underline the learning of the author. 

The strength of Jonson’s dramatic genius lay in the power of 
depicting a great variety of characters, and in comedy alone he 
succeeded in finding a wide field for the exercise of this power. 
There may have been no very original or very profound discovery 
in the idea which he illustrated in Every Man in his Humour, and, 
as it were, technically elaborated in Every Man out of his Humour 
— that in many men one quality is observable which so possesses 
them as to draw the whole of their individualities one way, and 
that this phenomenon “may be truly said to be a humour.” By re- 
fusing to apply the term “humour” (q.v.) to a mere peculiarity or 
affectation of manners, and restricting its use to actual or implied 
differences or distinctions of character, he broadened the whole 
basis of English comedy after his fashion, as Moli^re at a later 
date, keeping in closer touch with the common experience of 
human life, with a lighter hand broadened the basis of French and 
of modern Western comedy at large. It is a futile criticism to con- 
demn Jonson’s characters as a mere scries of types of general 
ideas; on the other hand, it is a very sound criticism to object, 
with Barry Cornwall, to the “multitude of characters who throw 
no light upon the story, and lend no interest to it, occupying space 
that had better have been bestowed upon the principal agents 
of the plot.” 

Dryden, when criticizing Ben Jonson’s comedies, thought fit, 
while allowing the old master humour and incontestable “pleasant- 
ness,” to deny him wit and those ornaments thereof which Quin- 
tilian reckons up under the terms urbana, salsa , faceta and so 
forth. Such wit as Dryden has in view is the mere outward fashion 
or style of the day, the euphuism or “sheerwit” or chic which is 
the creed of Fastidious Brisks and of their astute purveyors at 
any given moment. In this Ben Jonson was no doubt defective; 
but it would be an error to suppose him, as a comic dramatist, to 
have maintained towards the world around him the attitude of 
a philosopher, careless of mere transient externalisms. It is said 
that the scene of his Every Man in his Humour was originally 
laid near Florence; and his Volpone, which is perhaps the darkest 
social picture ever drawn by him, plays at Venice. But the real 
atmosphere of his comedies is that of London town; and Ben 
Jonson’s limes live for us in his men and women, his country gulls 
and town gulls, his alchemists and exorcists, his “skeldring” cap- 
tains and whining Puritans, and the whole ragamuffin rout of his 
Bartholomew Fair, the comedy par excellence of Elizabethan low 
life. He described the pastimes, fashionable and unfashionable, 
of his age, its feeble superstitions and its flaunting naughtinesses, 
its vapouring affectations and its lying effronteries, with an odour 
as of “divine tobacco” pervading the whole. 

The richness and versatility of Jonson’s genius cannot be fully 
appreciated without the study of what is preserved to us of his 
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‘"masques” and cognate entertainments. He was conscious enough 
of his success in this direction — “next himself,” he said, “only 
Fletcher and Chapman could write a masque.” He introduced, or 
at least established, the ingenious innovation of the anti-masque, 
which Schlegel has described as a species of “parody added by 
the poet to his device, and usually prefixed to the serious entry,” 
and which accordingly supplies a grotesque antidote to the often 
extravagantly imaginative main conception. Jonson’s learning, 
creative power and humorous ingenuity — combined, it should not 
be forgotten, with lyrical genius — all found abundant opportuni- 
ties in these productions. The masque was by him thoroughly 
domesticated in the high places of English literature. He lived 
long enough to see its poetic masterpiece in Comus. 

The Sad Shepherd , of which Jonson left behind him three acts 
and a prologue, is distinguished among English pastoral dramas 
by its freshness of tone; it breathes something of the spirit of 
the greenwood, and is not unnatural even in its supernatural ele- 
ment. The piece, with its charming love-scenes between Robin 
Hood and Maid Marion, unhappily, remains a fragment. 

Though Ben Jonson never altogether recognized the truth of 
the maxim that the dramatic art has properly speaking no didactic 
purpose, his long and laborious life was not wasted upon a barren 
endeavour. In tragedy he added two works of uncommon merit 
to our dramatic literature. In comedy his aim was higher, his 
effort more sustained, and his success more solid than were those 
of any of his fellows. In the subsidiary and hybrid species of 
the masque, he helped to open a new and attractive though un- 
doubtedly devious path in the field of dramatic literature. His 
intellectual endowments surpassed those of most of the great Eng- 
lish dramatists in richness and breadth; and in energy of applica- 
tion he probably left them all behind. Inferior to more than one 
of his fellow-dramatists in the power of imaginative sympathy, he 
was first among the Elizabethans in the power of observation; 
and there is point in Barrett Wendell’s paradox, that as a drama- 
tist he was not really a poet but a painter. Yet it is less by these | 
gifts, or even by his unexcelled capacity for hard work, than by the 
true ring of manliness that he will always remain distinguished 
among his peers. 

Bibliography. — The first folio volume of Jonson’s Works (of which 
title his novel but characteristic use in applying it to plays was at the 
time much ridiculed) appeared in 1616; the second, professedly pub- 
lished in 1640, is described by Gifford as “a wretched continuation of 
the first, printed from mss. surreptitiously obtained during his life, or 
ignorantly hurried through the press after his death, and bearing a 
variety of dates from 1631 to 1641 inclusive.” The works were 
reprinted in a single folio volume in 1692, in which The New l tin and 
The Case is Altered were included for the first time, and again in 
6 vols. 8vo in 1715. Modern editions are by William Gifford (9 vols., 
1816; often reprinted) ; a complete critical edition in preparation for 
the Clarendon Press by C. H. Herford and P. Simpson; selections in 
the Mermaid Series (3 vols, 1893-95), ed. B. Nicholson (re-issue, with 
pref. by C. H. Herford, 1904). There are numerous critical editions 
of individual plays, for particulars of which the reader may be referred 
to the articles on the separate plays in E. K. Chambers, The 
Elizabethan Stage (1923), vol. iii.; among these may be mentioned 
the editions of Every Man in his Humour and Everyman out of his 
Humour in Nos. 16 and 17 (1905 and 1907) of Bang’s Materialien 
zur Kunde des alten englischen Dramas , by W. Bang and W. W. Greg; 
some by American scholars in the Yale Studies in English , ed. by 
A. S. Cook — The Poetaster, ed. H. S. Mallory (1905) ; The Alchemist, 
ed. C. M. Hathaway (1903) ; The Devil is an /Ds, ed. W. S. Johnson 
(1905); The Staple of News, ed. De Winter (1905); The New Inn, 
ed. by G. Bremner (1908) ; The Sad Shepherd (with Waldron’s con- 
tinuation) has been edited by W. W. Greg for Bang’s Materialien zur 
Kunde des alten englischen Dramas (Louvain, 1905). 

The criticisms of Ben Jonson are too numerous for cataloguing 
here; among those by eminent Englishmen should be specially men- 
tioned John Drydcn’s, particularly those in his Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy (1667-68; revised 1684), and in the preface to An Evening's 
Love, or the Mock Astrologer (1668), and A. C. Swinburne’s Study 
of Ben Jonson (1889), in which, however, the significance of the 
Discoveries is misapprehended. See also F. G. Fleay, Biographical 
Chronicle of the English Drama (1891), i. 3 1 1—387, ii. 1-18; C. H. 
Herford, “Ben Jonson” (art. in Diet. Nat. Biog., vol. xxx., 1802) ; 
A. W. Ward, History of English Dramatic Literature (2nd ed., 1899), 
ii. 296-407; and for a list of early impressions, W. W. Greg, List of 
English Plays written before 1643 and printed before 1700 (Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1900), pp. 55-58 and supplement n-15. An 
important French work on Ben Jonson, both biographical and critical, 
and containing, besides many translations of scenes and passages, 
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some valuable appendices, to more than one of which ^Terence has 
been made above, is Maurice Castelain’s Ben Johnson, I'homme et 
V oeuvre (1907). Among treatises or essays on particular aspects 
of his literary work may be mentioned Emil Kocppel’s Quellenstudien 
zu den Dramen Ben Jonson' s, etc. (1895) ; the same writer’s “Ben 
Jonson’s Wirkung auf zeitgenossische Dramatiker,” etc., in Angli- 
cistische Forschungen, 20 (1906) ; F. E. Schelling’s Ben Jonson and 
the Classical School (1898) ; and as to his masques, A. Soergel, Die 
englischen Maskenspiele (1882) and J. Schmidt, “tlber Ben Jonson’s 
Maskenspielc,” in Herrig’s Archiv, etc., xxvii. 51-91. See also H. 
Rcinsch, “Ben Jonson’s Poetik und seine Beziehungen zu Horaz,” in 
Munchener Bettrage, 16 (1899), and G. Glegory Smith, Ben Jonson 
(1910) in the English Men of Letters Series. (A. W. Wa. ; X.) 

JONSON (Johnson, Janson, Janssens), CORNELIS 
VAN CEULEN (Cologne) (1593-1662), Flemish painter, was 
apparently born in London and baptized on Oct. 14, 1593. His 
family derived originally from Cologne and emigrated from Ant- 
werp to England about 1568. He worked in England from 1618 
to 1643, and afterwards retired to Holland, working at Middel- 
burg, Amsterdam, The Hague and Utrecht. In England he was 
patronized by James I. and the court, and under Charles I. he 
continued to paint the numerous portraits which adorn many 
English mansions and collections. Janssen’s pictures, chiefly por- 
traits, are distinguished by clear colouring, delicate touch, good 
taste and careful finish. He generally painted upon panel, and 
often worked on a small scale, sometimes producing replicas of 
his larger works. In all probability his earliest portrait (1618) was 
that of John Milton as a boy of ten. 

JOOS VAN CLEVE ( c . 1480-1540), Flemish painter. His 
full name was Joos van der Beke van Cleve. He is now com- 
monly accepted as the author of the pictures, formerly grouped 
under the name of the Master of the Death of the Virgin, and 
it is suggested that he was the pupil of Jan Joest of Haarlem, 
sometimes called of Calcar, the painter of the great altarpiece at 
Calcar. The earliest work ascribed to Joos, the two wings with 
Adam and Eve, dated 1507, in the Louvre, show marked affinities 
with Joest’s style. Joos is first mentioned in 1511, when he 
entered the Antwerp guild as a master painter. He soon received 
commissions from Cologne. The date 1515 is on one of the two 
well-known triptychs which he painted for the Hackeney family 
of Cologne, representing the “Death of the Virgin” on the cen- 
tral panel and the portraits of the male and female members of 
the family grouped on the wings. The larger picture is in the 
Munich Pinakothek, and the smaller is in the Cologne museum. 
These two pictures, which gave the artist the provisional name 
of “the Master of the Death of the Virgin,” brought the Flemish 
tradition to Cologne, and exercised a far-reaching influence on 
the local school. Another picture painted for Cologne is “the 
Pieta” at Frankfurt (1524), commissioned by the senator J. 
Schmitgen for the church of Sancta Maria in Lyskirchen. 

In 1520 Joos was appointed dean of his guild in Antwerp. 
In that year Diirer visited the city, and Joos must have admired 
his work for he copied the German master’s “St. Jerome.” It 
seems to have been his custom to copy other masters. “The 
Virgin” in the Spiridon collection in Paris recalls Van Eyck; “The 
Deposition” in the Johnson collection at Philadelphia is founded 
on Roger van der Weyden; the saviour in the Louvre on Quentin 
Massys; the “Two Children Embracing,” of which there are 
many replicas, on Leonardo. He must have felt drawn to the 
great Italian by his delight in delicate modelling, and he may 
have seen some of Leonardo’s work in France; for we know 
on the authority of Guicciardini that when Francis I. of France 
sent to Flanders. for a good portrait painter, Joos van Cleve 
was chosen among others; he was rightly described as a good 
colourist. The originals of the portraits which he painted of 
the king, and of his wife, Eleanor of Austria, are no longer extant; 
but it is thought that the portraits of the king at Hampton Court 
and in the Johnson collection at^Philadelphia, and of the queen 
at the Vienna museum, are replicas of his work. An attractive 
portrait by his hand, of Henry VIII. when young, at Hampton 
Court, suggests that the artist visited England. He also painted 
the emperor Maximilian (Andre collection, Paris). In the Louvre 
is a large altarpiece with a “Pieta” in the central panel, a “St. 
Francis” in the lunette and a “Last Supper” on the predella, which 
came from a church in Genoa. The “Last Supper” is founded on 
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the famous fresco of Leonardo da Vinci at Milan. Three more 
altarpieces were painted by Joos for Genoa; one of these is 
still in the church of San Donato; another is “The Crucifixion,” 
now in the Blumenthal collection at New York; and the third 
is the larger version of the two “Adorations of the Magi,” by 
the master, in the Dresden gallery. It is therefore probable 
that he visited Italy some time after 1530. He died at Antwerp 
in 1540. 

Besides the pictures mentioned the following may be noted: — 
“The Crucifixion” in the tlardner collection, Boston; and “The 
Crucifixion” in the Naples museum; “The Annunciation” in the 
Friedsam collection, New York. Joos is at his best when painting 
the “Virgin and Child.” His fame rests on “The Madonna” 
at Ince Hall and on “The Madonna” at the Vienna museum. The 
heads are delicately modelled, with pretty complexions and sweet 
expressions. There is much to remind us of Mabuse. Charac- 
teristic of his work are the accessories which he introduced in 
the foreground, such as a bowl of fruit, a knife, a lily in a glass, 
an open manuscript carefully finished — as in “The Madonna” 
in the Fitzwilliam museum at Cambridge, and one belonging to 
Mme. Nielson in Paris, and as in the “Virgin and Child and St. 
Anne” at Modena The landscape backgrounds often recall the 
style of Joachim Patinir, who settled at Antwerp in 1515. The 
landscape in “St. John at Patmos” in the Kahn collection, New 
York, seems certainly to be by Patinir Joos Van Cleve is some- 
times called the Elder to distinguish him from his son, Cornelis 
van Cleve (1520-67), a distinguished portrait painter commonly 
known as Sotte Cleve, because he lost his reason. 

See Max Fricdlander, Von Van Eyck bis Brueghel (1921) ; Martin 
Conway, The Van Eycks and their Followers (1921) ; Ludwig Baldass, 
Joos van Cleve (Vienna, 1925). 

JOPLIN, a city of Jasper county, Mo , U.S.A., on Joplin 
creek, 140m. S. of Kansas City. It is on Federal highways 66 and 
71, and is served by the Frisco, the Kansas City Southern, the 
Missouri and Northern Arkansas, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the 
Missouri Pacific and the Santa Fe railways, and by electric inter- 
urban lines. The population was 29,902 in 1920 (95% native 
white) and was estimated locally at 35,000 in 1928. Joplin is 
the shipping point for a rich farming, fruit-growing and stock- 
breeding district, and is the commercial centre of the most pro- 
ductive zinc and lead region of the country, which to the end 
of 1927 had produced ores amounting in value to $731,572,254. 
The coal mines of south-eastern Kansas are within a short dis- 
tance, and natural gas is piped in from the Kansas fields. There are 
important manufacturing industries (including lead smelters) with 
an output in 1925 valued at $24,028,519. The first settlement in 
this neighbourhood was made in 183S. Joplin was laid out and in- 
corporated as a town in 1S71. In 1872 it united with a rival 
town across the creek to form Union City, which in 1873 was 
chartered as a city under the name of Joplin. The name was first 
applied to the creek, in honour of the Rev. Harris G. Joplin, a 
native of Tennessee. The city’s period of greatest growth was the 
decade 1890-1900, when the population increased 162%. 

JOPPA, an ancient city on the sea-coast of Palestine, and 
port for Jerusalem. Mod. Ydifd , Jaffa. It was taken in 1472 b.c. 
by the general of Thutmose III. by a clever stratagem. It is 
twice mentioned (Ya-pu) in the Tell-Amarna letters; and in the 
Papyrus Anastasi I. (13th century bc.) the travelling “mohar” 
found here excellent workers in wood, metal and leather. In the 
Old Testament it is ascribed to Dan, and is mentioned as a sea- 
port for the importation of Lebanon timber floated down the 
coast (1 Ki. ix. 26). In 701 b.c. Sinaherib besieged Joppa, then a 
fief of Askalon. The inscriptions of Eshmunazar ( c . 400 B.c.) 
record that Jaffa was given to the Sidonians by the Persian mon- 
arch, but 50 years later it is recorded as independent. The con- 
quest of Alexander, who established here a mint, changed its name 
to Joppe. Ptolemy I. garrisoned it (318 b.c.) and it was besieged 
and taken by Antigonus (315 b.c.). A den of pirates ( see 
Strabo), it was destroyed by Vespasian during the Jewish War 
(a.d. 68). St. Peter remained at Joppa for a season, restored 
there Tabitha to life, and had his remarkable vision. The legend 
of Andromeda and the sea monster is located here, and Pompey’s 


captain, Scaurus, could display to the wondering eyes of Rome 
the carcass of the monster which he had transported from Joppa. 

In Christian times it became the see of a bishop. The Cru- 
saders captured it (1126) and lost it to Saladin (1187). It was 
recaptured by Richard Lionheart ( 1 1 9 1 ) and finally lost in 1196. 
Joppa was razed to the ground and its harbour choked by Sultan 
Nasir ed-Din Muhammad in 1345, because of a threatened new 
crusade. Towards the end of the 17th century, it began afresh to 
develop as a seaport. Napoleon took possession of the town in 
1799. On Nov. 16, 1917, it was entered by British troops without 
opposition. 

The population of Jaffa in 1922 was 47,700 (32,000 Mus- 
lims, 12,000 Jews). It is a great pilgrim port for Jerusalem. 
About 400 steamers call there annually. The chief exports are 
fruit (especially oranges), corn, sesame, cotton and leather. The 
imports include cotton and woollen manufactures, colonial requi- 
sites, iron, bricks, wood and building materials generally. One 
mile away is the thriving Jewish colony of Tell Aviv, which 
dates from 1909. Its population has grown rapidly and is now 
45,000. Jaffa gives its name to one of the seven official districts 
into which the Mandated Territory has been divided for adminis- 
trative purposes. It has no proper harbour. Flans for a harbour 
have been prepared, but their execution has been delayed owing 
to cost. Haifa is now proving a formidable rival to Jaffa. The 
industries of the town include soap-making, milling, cement-mak- 
ing, building and the manufacture of furniture. The streets and 
the buildings have little to commend them. Electricity has re- 
cently been introduced. Jaffa has daily rail and post communica- 
tion with Egypt and Haifa; it has several monasteries and four 
hospitals. 

See S. Tolkow sky, The Gateway of Palestine: A History of Jaffa 
(1924) ; ibid , “New Light on the History of Jaffa,” Journ. Pal Orient. 
Soc. 5 (1925) 82 seq. (E. Ro.) 

JORDAENS, JACOB (1593-1678), Flemish historical, 
genre and portrait painter, was born at Antwerp on May 19, 1593, 
and died there on Oct. 18, 1678. He studied, like Rubens, under 
Adam van Noort, and he married his master’s daughter in 1616, 
the year after his admission to the gild of painters as a painter 
in water colours, though he painted mostly in oil. He never went 
to Italy as did the other Flemish artists of his time and his work 
is essentially Flemish in its exaggerated treatment of form and 
crude humour. His colour is warm and glowing, his figures in- 
cline to corpulency, his faces are red and healthy. He was a 
prolific painter, and employed a large number of pupils in his 
studio. Although he was a Calvinist he received numerous com- 
missions for Catholic churches, and after the death of Rubens 
he was considered the greatest painter in his country. He is repre- 
sented in almost all important European galleries and in the 
Metropolitan museum of art in New York. In 1652 he decorated 
the “Huis ten Bosch” near The Hague with mural paintings repre- 
senting “the Triumph of Frederick Henry of Orange, Stadtholder 
of Holland,” and “The Victory of Time.” 

He also executed designs for tapestries A large number of his 
drawings and water colours are still extant; and nine engravings 
are ascribed to him. . 

See Max Rooses, J . Jordaens, his Life and Work (English trans , 
1908) . 

JORDAN, CAMILLE (1838 -1922), French mathematician, 
was born at Lyons on Jan. 5, 1838. He was educated at Paris, 
and was professor of mathematics in the ficole polytechniquc 
from 1876 until he retired in 1912; at the same time he was 
“suppleant” in the College de France. Jordan edited the Journal 
de Mathematiques from 1885 until he died at Milan on Jan. 20. 
1922. 

Jordan’s early researches were on geometry. In 1870 he was 
awarded the Poncelet prize for his Traite des substitutions ct des 
iquations algtbriques. This book contains a comprehensive ac- 
count of Galois’ theory of groups of substitutions, and Jordan 
applied it to algebraic equations. He extended the work on to prim- 
itive transitive and composite groups and was able to solve a prob- 
lem suggested by Abel as to whether a given algebraic equation is 
soluble by radicals. Jordan published his lectures, together with 
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most of his researches on analysis, in his Cours d* Analyse de 
TEcole Polytechnique (3 vols., 1882). The 2nd edition (1893- 
1900) of this notable work contained a good deal more of Jor- 
dan s own work than the first. He treated the theory of func- 
tions from the modern point of view. He dealt with the function 
of bounded variation, and applied it to the curve known as Jor- 
dan’s curve. 

JORDAN, CAMILLE (1771-1821), French politician, was 
born at Lyons on Jan. 11, 1771. He took part in the resistance 
offered by Lyons to the Convention, and after the fall of the city 
in Oct. 1793, went into exile. In 1796 he returned to France, and 
in 1797 was returned by Lyons to the Council of the Five Hun- 
dred, where he advocated religious toleration; his appeal on be- 
half of church bells, in his Rapport sur la Liberti des Cultes won 
for him the sobriquet of Jordan-Cloche. Proscribed at the coup 
d’dtat on the 18th Fructidor (Sept. 4, 1797), he fled to Basle, 
and then to Germany. He returned to France in 1800 and, in 
spite of a pamphlet written against Bonaparte, was unmolested. 
Jordan became a leader of the constitutional opposition after the 
Restoration. He died in Paris on May 19, 1821. 

His works include Ilistoire de la conversion d’unc dame parisienne 
(1792) ; Le vrai Sens du Vote national pour le Consulat & vie (1802) ; 
Sur les troubles de Lyon (1818) ; other political pamphlets; and some 
translations from the German. His Discours politiques were collected 
in 1818. 

JORDAN, DAVID STARR (185 1- ), American edu- 

cator and naturalist, was born at Gainesville (N.Y.), on Jan. 19, 
1851. He studied at Cornell university, at the Indiana Medical 
college and at Butler university. He was instructor in botany at 
Cornell (1871-72) and professor of natural history at Lombard 
university ( 111 .) (1872-73). He was principal of the Appleton 
(Wis.) collegiate institute (1873-74) and taught in the Indian- 
apolis high school from 1874 to 1 875, when he was appointed pro- 
fessor of biology at Butler university. In 1879 he became profes- 
sor of zoology at Indiana university, of which institution he was 
made president in 1885. In 1891 he was appointed president of 
Leland Stanford Jr. university, becoming its chancellor in 1913 
and retiring in 1916. 

Dr. Jordan was a member of the U.S. fish commission (1877- 
91, 1894-1909), U.S. commissioner in charge of fur, seal and sal- 
mon investigations for Alaska, and international commissioner 
of fisheries for Canada and the United States (1908-10). He was 
active in promoting the cause of international peace, being chief 
director of the World Peace Foundation (1910-14), president of 
the World’s Peace Congress in 1915, and vice president of the 
American Peace Society. He also held many offices in learned 
societies. He was the author of a large number of books, among 
which are Fishes of North and Middle America (with B. W. Ever- 
mann, 4 vols., 1896) ; Evolution and Animal Life (with V. L. Kel- 
logg, 1907); World Peace and the College Man (1914); Democ- 
racy and World Relations (1918); Classification of Fishes 
(1922) ; and The Days of a Man (autobiography in 2 vols., 1922). 

JORDAN, DOROTHEA (1762-1816), Irish actress, was 
born near Waterford, Ireland, in 1762. Her mother, Grace 
Phillips, at one time known as Mrs. Frances, was a Dublin actress. 
Her father, whose name was Bland, was according to one account 
an army captain, but more probably a stage hand. Dorothy 
Jordan made her first appearance on the stage in 1777 in Dublin 
as Phoebe in As You Like It. In 1785 she made her first 
London appearance at Drury Lane as Peggy in A Country Girl. 
Before the end of her first season she had become an established 
public favourite, her acting in comedy being declared second only 
to that of Kitty Clive. Her engagement at Drury Lane lasted 
till 1809, and she played a large variety of parts. Among her 
most successful parts were Lady Teazle, Rosalind and Imogen, 
and such “breeches” pajrts as William in Rosina. During the re- 
building of Drury Lane she played at the Haymarket; she trans- 
ferred her services in 1811 to Covent Garden. Here, in 1814, she 
made her last appearance on the London stage, and the following 
year, at Margate, retired altogether. Mrs. Jordan had a daughter 
by her first manager, in Ireland, and four children by Sir Richard 
Ford, whose name she bore for some years. In 1790 she became 
the mistress of the duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.), 


and bore him ten children, who were ennobled uiyler the name 
of Fit2 Clarence, the eldest being created earl of Munster. In 
1811 they separated by mutual consent, Mrs. Jordan being 
granted a liberal allowance. In 1815 she went abroad. She is 
generally understood to have died at St. Cloud, neaf Paris, on 
July 3, 1816, but the story that under an assumed name she lived 
for seven years after that date in England finds some credence. 

See James Boaden, Life of Mrs. Jordan (1831). 

JORDAN, THOMAS (1612?— 1685), English poet and pam- 
phleteer, was born in London and stafted life as an actor at the 
Red Bull theatre in Clerkenwell. He published in 1637 his first 
volume of poems, entitled Poeticall Varieties , and in the same year 
appeared A Pill to Purge Melancholy. In 1639 he recited one of 
his poems before King Charles I. He was a prolific Royalist 
pamphleteer, wrote many volumes of verse, and after the Restora- 
tion many plays, in at least one of which, Money is an (1668), 
he acted. In 1671 he was appointed laureate to the city of Lon- 
don; from this date till his death in 1685 he annually composed 
a panegyric on the lord mayor, and arranged the pageantry of 
the lord mayor’s shows, which he celebrated in verse. Many vol- 
umes of these curious productions are preserved in the British 
Museum. In addition to his numerous printed works, of which 
perhaps A Royal Arbour of Loyall Poesie (1664) and A Nursery 
of Novelties in Variety of Poetry are most deserving of mention, 
several volumes of his poems exist in manuscript. 

See F. W. Fairholt, Lord Mayor's Pageants (Percy Society, 1843), 
containing a memoir of Thomas Jordan. 

JORDAN, WILHELM (1819-1904), German poet and nov- 
elist, was bom at Insterburg in East Prussia on Feb. 8, 1819. 
After studying at the Universities of Konigsberg and Berlin, he 
settled in Leipzig as a journalist; but the democratic views ex- 
pressed in some essays and the volumes of poems Glocke und 
Kanone (1481) and Irdische Phantasien (1842) led to his expul- 
sion from Saxony in 1846. After the revolution of 1848 he was 
elected member for Freienwalde, in the first German parliament at 
Frankfort-on-Main. For a short while he sided with the Left, but 
soon joined the party of von Gagern. He was made ministerial 
councillor ( Ministerialrat ) in the naval department of the Govern- 
ment. When the project of the establishment of a German navy 
was abandoned, Jordan was pensioned and afterwards resided at 
Frankfort-on-Main until his death on June 25, 1904, devoting 
himself to literary work. 

Among his best known works are: Demiurgos (3 vols., 1852-554), 
a “Mysterium,” Nibelunge, an epic poem in alliterative verse* in two 
parts, (1) Sigfriedsage (1867-68; 13th ed. 1889) and (2) Hildebrants 
Heimkehr (1874; 10th ed., 1892); a tragedy, Die Wittwe des Agis 
(1858); the comedies, Die Liebesleugner (1855) and Durchs Ohr 
(1870; 6th ed. 1885); and the novels Die Sebalds (1885) and Zwei 
Wiegen (1887). 

JORDAN (the down-comer; Arab. esh-Sheri’a, the watering- 
place), a river of Palestine flowing from north to south in one 
of the most remarkable depressions of the earth’s crust. It was 
the Aulon of the Greeks and the Ghor of the Arabs. 

The Jordan valley is considered to be a great rift valley, in 
which a large section of the earth’s crust has been let down 
between a series of faults. This line of weakness can be traced 
north of the Jordan valley proper between Lebanon and Hermon 
and southwards through the Dead sea, Wei Jeib, the Gulf of 
'Akaba, the Red sea and into East Africa. The valley of Jordan 
proper has Cretaceous material on both its banks, with patches 
of Eocene on^ the north-west of the Sea of Galilee and on the 
west bank near the mouth of the Brook Cherith. The northern 
reaches of the valley, particularly in the neighbourhood of the 
Sea of Galilee has much volcanic material, perhaps in part re- 
sponsible for the formation of the lake. River terraces are very 
marked throughout the course. c For two-thirds of its length the 
river lies below the level of the sea; navigation is impossible. 

Throughout history it has roughly divided the settled from the 
nomadic populations; and the crossing of Jordan, one way or the 
other, was always an event in the history of Israel. In Hebrew 
times its valley was regarded as a “wilderness” and, except in 
the Roman era, seems always to have been as sparsely inhabited 
as now. 

Such human life as may be found in the valley is mainly 
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migratory. Tjjie villagers use it in winter as pasture-ground, and 
cultivate plots here and there. They retire on the approach of 
summer. Jericho is the only considerable settlement in the lower 
valley, and it lies some distance west of the stream on the lower 
slopes of the Judaean heights. 

From its sources to the Dead sea the Jordan flows down a 
continuous inclined plane, broken here and there by rapids and 
small falls; between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead sea it 
meanders to such an extent that in a direct distance of 65 m. it 
traverses at least 200 m. 'T'he mean fall is about 9 ft. in the mile. 
The Jordan has two great sources, one in Tell el-Kadi (Dan) 
whence springs the Nalir Leddan, the other at Banias (anc. 
Paneas, Caesarea-Philippi), some 4 m. N., where the Nahr Banias 
issues from a cave in the Cretaceous rock. Two longer streams 
with less water may be included among the sources — the Nahr 
Barrighit and the Nahr Hasbany; the latter occupies a portion of 
the northward continuation of the Jordan structural depression. 
The four streams unite below Banias, once the gateway of the 
valley, and flow into a marshy tract now called Huleh (Seme- 
chonitis, and perhaps Merom of Joshua). There the Jordan 
begins to fall below sea-level, rushing down 680 ft. in 9 m. to a 
delta, which opens in to the Sea of Galilee. 

Thereafter it follows a valley which is usually not above 4 m. 
broad, but opens out twice into the small plains of Bethshan and 
Jericho. The river actually flows in a depression, the Zor, which 
it has hollowed out for itself in the bed of the Ghor. During 
the rainy season (January and February), when the Jordan over- 
flows its banks, the Zor is flooded, but when the water falls it 
produces rich crops. The floor of the Ghor falls gently to the 
Zor, and is intersected by deep channels, which have been cut by 
the small streams and winter torrents that traverse it on their way 
to the Jordan. As far south as Kurn Surtabeh most of the valley 
is fertile, and even between that point and the Dead sea there 
are several well-watered oases. In summer the heat in the Ghor 
is intense, no° F in the shade, but in winter the temperature falls 
to 40°, and sometimes to 32 0 at night. During the seasons of rain 
and melting snow the river is very full. On leaving the Sea of 
Galilee the water is clear, but it soon becomes laden with soft 
marl which it washes away from its banks and deposits in the 
Dead sea. On the whole it is an unpleasant foul stream running 
between poisonous banks, and as such it seems to have been 
regarded by the Jews and other Syrians. 

The Hebrew poets did not sing its praises, and others com- 
pared it unfavourably with the clear rivers of Damascus. The 
clay of the valley was used for brickmaking, and Solomon estab- 
lished brass foundries there. In Roman times it had extensive 
palm-groves and some small villages, and there were bridges on 
all the great lines of communication between eastern and western 
Palestine, and ferries at other places The natural products of the 
Jordan valley — a tropical oasis sunk in the temperate zone, and 
overhung by Alpine Hermon — are unique. Papyrus grows in Lake 
Huleh, and rice and cereals thrive on its shores, whilst below the 
Sea of Galilee the vegetation is almost tropical. Sugar-cane has 
been grown since the days of the Crusades. The flora and fauna 
present a large infusion of Ethiopian types; and the fish have a 
great affinity with those of the rivers and lakes of east Africa. 
The neighbourhood of the Dead sea is very barren. It reaches the 
lake at 1,290 ft. below the level of the Mediterranean, the de- 
pression continuing downwards to twice that depth in the bed 
of the Dead sea. From the left the Jordan receives the Yarmuk 
(Hieromax) which flows in from the volcanic water bearing 
Jaulan a little south of the Sea of Galilee, and the Jabbok 
(Zerka) which comes from the Belka district to a point more than 
half-way down the lower course. On the right the Jalud descends 
from the plain of Esdraelon to near Beisan, and the Fara from 
near Nablus. Various salt springs rise in the lower valley. The 
rest of the tributaries are wadis, dry except after rains. 

JORDANES (fl. c. 550),, the historian of the Gothic nation. 
In his history of the Goths (cap. 50), he tells us that his grand- 
father Paria was notary to Candac, the chief of a confederation 
of Alans and other tribes settled during the latter half of the 
5th century on the south of the Danube, and that he himself was 
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the notary of Candacs nephew, the Gothic chief Gunthigis, until 
he became a monk. He belonged to a confederation of Germanic 
tribes, embracing Alans and Scyrians, which had come under the 
influence of the Ostrogoths settled on the lower Danube. He is 
accordingly friendly to the Goths, even apart from the influence 
of Cassiodorus, to whom he is largely indebted for his material; 
but he is also prepossessed in favour of the eastern emperors in 
whose territories this confederation lived This makes him an 
impartial authority on the last days of the Ostrogoths. His inter- 
ests lie, as Mommsen says, within a triangle of which the three 
points are Sirmium, Larissa and Constantinople. 

We pass from the shadowy personality of Jordanes to his 
works. 

1. The Rontana, or, as he himself calls it, De sutntna temporum 
vel origine actibusque gentis Romanorum, was composed in 551. 
It was begun before, but published after, the Getica. It is a 
sketch of the history of the world from the creation, based on 
Jerome, the epitome of Florus, Orosius and the ecclesiastical 
history of Socrates, but it is valuable only for Jordanes’s own 
period. 

2. The other work commonly called De rebus Geticis or Getica , 
was styled by its author, De origine actibusque Get arum. He 
informs us that while he was engaged upon the Rontana a friend 
named Castalius invited him to compress the twelve books — now 
lost — of the senator Cassiodorus, on The Origin and Actions of 
the Goths. Jordanes professes to have had this work for but three 
days, and to reproduce the sense not the words; but his book 
evidently contains long verbatim extracts. The preface is also 
taken almost word for word from Rufinus’s translation of Origen’s 
commentary on the epistle to the Romans. In the 18 years which 
elapsed between 533, the date when Cassiodorus finished his work, 
and the composition of the Getica of Jordanes, great events, 
most disastrous for the Romano-Gothic monarchy of Theodoric, 
had taken place. It was no longer possible to write as if the 
whole civilization of the Western world would sit down con- 
tentedly under the shadow of East Gothic dominion and Amal 
sovereignty. And, moreover, the instincts of Jordanes, as a sub- 
ject of the Eastern Empire, predisposed him to flatter Justinian 
who had overthrown the barbarian kingdom in Italy Hence we 
perceive two currents in the Getica On the one hand, as a tran- 
scriber of the philo-Goth Cassiodorus, he magnifies the race of 
Alaric and Theodoric, and on the other hand he speaks of the 
great anti-Teuton emperor Justinian, and of his reversal of the 
German conquests of the 5th century, in language which would 
have grated on the ears of Totila and his heroes. 

The Getica falls naturally into four parts. The first (chs. i- 
xiii.) gives a geographical description of the three-quarters of 
the world, and in more detail of Britain and Scanzia (Sweden), 
from which the Goths under their king Berig migrated to the 
southern coast of the Baltic. Their migration across what has 
since been called Lithuania, and their differentiation into Visi- 
goths and Ostrogoths, are next described. The second section 
(chs. xiv-xxiv.) sets forth the genealogy of the Amal kings, and 
describes the inroads of the Goths into the Roman Empire in the 
3rd century, with the foundation and the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Hermanric. The third section (chs. xxv.-xlvii.) traces 
the history of the West Goths from the Hunnish invasion to the 
downfall of the Gothic kingdom in Gaul under Alaric II. (376— 
507), the best part being the seven chapters devoted to Attila’s 
invasion of Gaul and the battle of the Mauriac plains. The 
fourth section (chs. xlviii.-lx ) traces the history of the East 
Goths from the same Hunnish invasion to the first overthrow 
of the Gothic monarchy in Italy (376-539). 

Jordanes has preserved extremely precious information. The 
Teutonic tribes whose dim origins he records have in the course 
of centuries attained to world-wide dominion The battle in the 
Mauriac plains of which he is really the sole historian, is now 
sfcen to have had important bearings on the destinies of the world. 
Thus the hasty pamphlet of a half-educated Gothic monk has 
been forced into prominence, almost into rivalry with finished 
classical productions. 

The classical edition of the above works is that of Mommsen (in 
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Mon. Germ. hist. auct. antiq , v., 1882), which supersedes the older 
editions, such as that in Muratori’s Scriptt. rer. Ital., vol. i. See Von 
Sybel, De jontibus Jordanis (1838); Schirren, De ratione quae inter 
Jordanem et Cassiodorum mtercedat Commentatio (Dorpat, 1858) ; 
Kopke’s Die Anf tinge des Konigthutns bei den Gothen (1859) ; Dahn’s 
Die Konige der Germanen, vol. ii. (Munich, 1861) ; Ebert’s Geschichte 
der Christlich-Lateinisihen Literatur (Leipzig, 1874) ; Wattenbach’s 
Deuts( Itlands Geschieht squellen im Mittelalter (1877) ; and the intro- 
duction of Mommsen to his edition. 

JORDANUS (Jordan Catalani) (fl 1321-1330), French 
Dominican missionary and explorer in Asia, was born at Severac 
in Aveyron, north-east of Toulouse In 1302 he accompanied 
Thomas of Tolentino, via Negropont, to the East ; in 1321 he was 
in western India, in the company of the same Thomas and cer- 
tain other Franciscan missionaries on their way to China. Ill- 
luck detained them at Tana in Salsctte island, near Bombay; and 
here Jordanus’ companions (“the four martyrs of Tana”) fell 
victims to Muslim fanaticism (April 7, 1321). Jordanus, escaping, 
worked some time at Baruch in Gujarat, near the Nerbudda 
estuary, and at Suali, near Surat. The Epistles of Jordanus, like 
the contemporary Secrcta of Marino Sanuto (1306-1321), urge 
the pope to establish a Christian fleet upon the Indian seas. 
Jordanus, between 1324 and 1328 (if not earlier), probably visited 
Kulam and selected it as the best centre for his future work. 

He probably revisited Europe about 1328, passing through 
Persia, and perhaps touching at the great Crimean port of Soldaia 
or Sudak. He was appointed a bishop in 1328 and nominated by 
Pope John XXII to the sec of Columbum in 1330. Together with 
the new bishop of Samarkand, Thomas of Mancasola, Jordanus 
was commissioned to take the pall to John de Cora, archbishop 
of Sultaniyah in Persia, within whose province Kulam was reck- 
oned; he was also commended to the Christians of south India 
by Pope John. Either before going out to Malabar as bishop, or 
during a later visit to the west, Jordanus wrote his Mirabilia , 
which from internal evidence can only be fixed within the period 
1329-1338; in this work he furnished the best account of Indian 
regions, products, climate, manners, customs, fauna and flora 
given by any European in the Middle Ages We have no more 
knowledge of Jordanus after April 8, 1330. 

Of Jordanus’ Epistles there is only one MS , viz. Paris, National 
Library, 5006 Lat , fol 182, r. and v.; of the Mirabilia also one MS. 
only, viz , London, British Museum, Additional MSS., 19,513, fols. 
3, r.-i2 r. The text of the Epistles is in Quetif and Erhard, Scrip- 
tores ordinis pr ae dicat or um, i 549-550 (Epistle 1 .) ; and in Wadding, 
Annales mmorum, vi. 359-361 (Epistle II.) ; the text of the Mirabilia 
in the Paris Geog. Soc.’s Recueil de voyages , iv. 1-68 (1839). The 
Papal letters referring to Jordanus arc in Raynaldus, Annales eerie - 
siastici, 1310, §§ lv. and lvii. (April 8; Feb. 14). See also Sir H. 
Yule’s Jordanus, a version of the Mirabilia with a commentary 
(Hakluyt Soc , 1863) and the same editor’s Cathay, giving a version 
of the Epistles, with a commentary, etc. (Hak. Soc., 1866). „ 

JORGA, NICOLAS (1871- ), Rumanian historian and 

statesman, was born at Botosani on June 17, 1871, and studied 
in Jassy, Paris, Berlin and Leipzig. In 1894 he was appointed 
professor of universal history at the University of Bucharest. 
Jorga made extensive researches in libraries and archives abroad 
and collected notes referring to the history of the Rumanian 
nation. As a result of his researches, he published over 20,000 
documents in the Annals of the Rumanian Academy, of which 
he became one of the most prominent members. He was also 
associate professor at the Sorbonnc, and holder of many foreign 
distinctions. 

Jorga produced innumerable biographical and historical works, 
as well as many volumes on Rumanian art, towns, monasteries and 
historical monuments. He wrote several plays (historical dramas 
and comedies) which form part of the repertory of the Rumanian 
national theatres. He became also the director of Neamul Ro- 
mdnesCy the official organ of the National Rumanian party. Jorga 
was for many years the chief of the nationalist party, which fused 
with the National party of Transylvania and the followers of 
Take Jonescu under the name of the National Rumanian party. 
Among his best known works are: Geschichte des rumdnischen 
Volkes (1905); Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches (5 vol., 
1908, etc.); The Byzantine Empire (Eng. trans. by A. H. Powles, 
1907); Histoire des dtats balcaniques jusqu’d 1924 (1925), and 


a History of Rumania (Eng. trans. 1925, bibb). He also wrote 
numerous historical works in French, Italian and Swedish. 

JORIS, DAVID, the common name of Jan Jorisz or Joris- 
zoon ( c . 1501-1556), Anabaptist heresiarch who called himself 
later Jan van Brugge; was the son of Georgius Joris de Koman, 
otherwise Joris van Amersfoordt, of Delft. In the year 1524 
he began to issue appeals in prose and verse against the Mass 
and against the pope as antichrist. On Ascension Pay 1528 he 
committed an outrage on the Eucharist carried in procession; 
he was placed in the pillory, had his tongue bored, and was ban- 
ished from Delft for three years. He turned to the Anabaptists, 
was rebaptized in 1533, and for some years led a wandering life. 
He came into relations with John a Lasco, and with Menno 
Simons. Much influenced by Melchior Hofman, he had no sym- 
pathy with the fanatic violence of the Munster faction. At the 
Buckholdt conference in August 1536 he played a mediating part. 
His mother, in 1537, suffered martyrdom as an Anabaptist. Soon 
after he took up the role of a new Messiah. From April 1, 1544, 
bringing with him some of his followers, he lived in Basel, which 
was to be the New Jerusalem, under the name of Jan van Brugge. 
His writings all in Dutch amounted to over 200 in number. His 
magnum opus was *T Wonder Boeck (nd. 1542, 2 pts. ; 1551, 
4 pts ; both edns. anonymous). He died on Aug. 25, 1556, and 
was buried, with all religious honours, in the church of St Leonard, 
Basel. Three years later, Nicolas Blcsdijk denounced the dead 
man to the authorities of Basel. An investigation took place in 
1 559, a conviction for heresy followed, and the exhumed body of 
Jorisz was burned, together with his portrait 

See P. Burckhardt, Hosier Biographicn (1900) ; Hcglcr, in Hauck’s 
Realencyklopddie (1901), and the bibliography by A. van der Linde, 
1867, supplemented by K. Weller, 1869. 

JOSEPH, in the Old Testament, the son of the patriarch 
Jacob by Rachel; the name of a tribe of Israel. Unlike the other 
“sons” of Jacob, Joseph is usually reckoned as two tribes (viz 
his “sons” Ephraim and Manasseh), and closely associated with 
them is the small tribe of Benjamin ( q.v ), which lay immediately 
to the south. These three constituted the “sons” of Rachel (the 
ewe), and with the “sons” of Leah (the antelope?) are thus on a 
higher level than the “sons” of Jacob's concubines. The “house 
of Joseph” and its offshoots occupied the centre of Palestine from 
the plain of Esdraelon to the mountain country of Benjamin, with 
dependencies in Bashan and northern Gilead (sec Manasseh). 
Practically it comprised the northern kingdom, and the name is 
used in this sense in 2 Sam xix 20; Amos v. 6; vi 6; the exten- 
sion of the term being parallel to the development of the name 
Jacob. The story of the tribal ancestor is recounted in Gen. 
xxxvii- 1 . (see Genesis) Joseph, the younger and envied son, is 
seized by his brothers at Dothan and is sold to a party of Ish- 
maelites or Midianites, who carry him down to Egypt. After 
various vicissitudes he gains the favour of the king of Egypt by 
the interpretation of a dream, and obtains a high place in the king- 
dom. Forced by a famine his brothers come to buy food, and in 
the incidents that follow Joseph shows his preference for his 
young brother Benjamin ( cf . the tribal data above). His father 
Jacob is invited to come to Goshen, where a settlement is pro- 
vided for the family and their flocks. This is followed many years 
later by the exodus, the conquest of Palestine, and the burial of 
Joseph’s body in the grave at Shechcm which his father had 
bought. (T. H. R.) 

JOSEPH, in the New Testament the husband of Mary. His 
genealogy appears in Matt, i., 1-17 and Luke iii., 23-28. The 
former, obviously artificial in structure (notice 3X 14 generations), 
traces the Davidic descent through Kings to prove the Messianic 
claim. The facts concerning Joseph, common to the birth-narra- 
tives (Matt, i.— ii., Luke i.— ii.) , are (a) that he was a descendant 
of David; (b) that Mary was already betrothed to him at the 
birth of Jesus; and (c) that after the birth he lived at Nazareth; 
but these facts are handled differently, Joseph being prominent 
in Matt, but completely subordinated in Luke. At Nazareth 
Joseph followed the trade of a carpenter or builder (Matt, xiii., 
55), and probably died before the public ministry of Christ began 
(cf. John xix., 26.). 
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Joseph was the father of several children (Matt, xiii., 55), but, 
according to* tradition, by a former marriage. The reading of 
Matt, i., 16, in the Siniatic palimpsest makes Joseph the natural 
father of Jesus — a view held by certain early heretical sects, but 
never in orthodox Christian circles. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, March 19th is a Feast in Joseph’s honour, as well as the 
Third Sunday after Easier (the patronage, St. Joseph being the 
patron of the whole Church); Jan. 23rd commemorates the be- 
trothal of Mary and Joseph. See further John the Baptist for 
Birth-Narratives. • 

JOSEPH I. (1678-1711), Roman emperor, elder son of the 
emperor Leopold 1 . and his third wife, Eleanora, was born in 
Vienna on July 26, 1678. In 1687 he received the crown of Hun- 
gary, and he was elected king of the Romans in 1690. In 1699 
he married Wilhclmina Amalia of Brunswick-Liineburg, by whom 
he had two daughters. In 1702, on the outbreak of the War of 
the Spanish Succession, he joined the imperial general Louis of 
Baden in the siege of Landau. He succeeded his father as em- 
peror in 1705, and during his reign the imperial general Prince 
Eugene, either acting alone in Italy or with the duke of Marl- 
borough in Germany and Flanders, defeated the armies of Louis 
XIV. Hungary was disturbed by the conflict with Francis Rack- 
oczy II., who eventually took refuge in France. The conflict 
was ended by the peace of Szatmar ( 1 7 1 1 ) . The emperor 
reversed many of the pedantically authoritative measures of 
his father, but he fought stoutly for what he believed to be 
his rights. Joseph showed himself hostile to the Jesuits, by 
whom his father had been much influenced. He began the 
attempts to settle the question of the Austrian inheritance by a 
pragmatic sanction (see IIabsburc, House of), which were con- 
tinued by his brother Charles VI Joseph died in Vienna on April 
17, 1 71 1, of small-pox He was a good musician; his musical 
works, with those of Ferdinand III and Leopold I. were edited 
in 1892-93 by G. Adler. 

See F. Krones von Marchland, Grundriss der Oesterreichhchen 
Geschichtc (1S82) ; F. Wagner, Htsloria Joscphi Cacsans (1746) ; J. C. 
Henhenhahn, Geschichtc der Regicrunx Kaiser Josephs I. (1786-89) ; 
C. van Noorden, Europaische Geschichtc irn iS. Jahrhundert (1870-82). 

JOSEPH II. (1741-1790), Roman emperor, eldest son of the 
empress Maria Theresa and her husband Francis I , was horn on 
March 13, 1741, in the first stress of the War of the Austrian 
Succession. Maria Theresa gave orders that he was only to be 
taught as if he were amusing himself; the result was that he 
acquired a habit of crude and superficial study. He derived his 
real education from the writings of Voltaire and the encyclopae- 
dists and from the example of Frederick the Great. Government 
officials instructed him in the mechanical details of the administra- 
tion of the Austrian hereditary lands. In 1761 he was made a 
member of the newly constituted council of State (Staatsrath) 
and began to draw up memoranda (Reveries) for his mother to 
read. These papers contain the germs of his later policy. He 
was a friend to religious toleration, anxious to reduce the power 
of the church, to relieve the peasantry of feudal burdens, and to 
remove restrictions on trade and on knowledge. So far he did 
not differ from Frederick, Catherine of Russia or his own brother 
and successor Leopold II, all enlightened rulers of the 18th- 
century stamp. Where Joseph differed from great contemporary 
rulers was in the fanatical intensity of his belief in the power 
of the State when directed by reason, of his right to speak for 
the State uncontrolled by laws, and of the reasonableness of his 
own reasons. 

After the death of his father in 1765 he became emperor and 
was made co-regent by his mother in the Austrian dominions, but 
until his mother's death his activity was limited to the army, 
foreign affairs, and a limited jurisdiction in the administration of 
justice. Maria Theresa was resolved that neither husband nor son 
should ever deprive her of sovereign control in her hereditary 
dominions. Joseph, by threatening to resign his place as co- 
regent, could induce his mother to abate her dislike to religious 
toleration. He could, and he did, place a great strain on her pa- 
tience and temper, as in the case of the first partition of Poland 
and the Bavarian War of 1778, but in the last resort the empress 
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spoke the final word. During these wars Joseph met Frederick 
the Great privately at Neisse in 1769, and again at Mahrisch- 
Neustadt in 1770. On the second occasion he was accompanied 
by Prince Kaunitz, whose conversation with Frederick may be 
said to mark the starting-point of the first partition of Poland 
To this and to every other measure which promised to extend 
the dominions of his house Joseph gave hearty approval Thus 
he was eager to enforce its claim on Bavaria upon the death of 
the elector Maximilian Joseph in 1777. In April of that year 
he paid a visit to his sister the queen of France (see Marie 
Antoinette), travelling under the name of Count Falkenstein. 
His observations led him to predict the approaching downfall of 
the French monarchy, and he was not impressed favourably by the 
army or navy. In April 1780 he paid a visit to Catherine of 
Russia, against the wish of his mother. 

The death of Maria Theresa on Nov. 27, 1780, left Joseph free. 
He immediately directed his Government on a new course, full 
speed ahead. He proceeded to attempt to realize his ideal of a 
paternal despotism acting on a definite system for the good of 
all. He completed the emancipation of the serfs begun by his 
mother. Other changes were the spread of education, the secular- 
ization of church lands, the reduction of the religious orders and 
the clergy to complete submission to the lay State, and the pro- 
motion of unity by the compulsory use of the German language. 
He established asylums, hospitals, orphanages, and training insti- 
tutions. He settled German colonists in Hungary and on the Slav 
lands of the Empire. Joseph also sought to realize large reforms 
in taxation and in the administration of justice. His anti-clerical 
innovations ( Joscphiomus ) induced Pope Tius VI. to pay him a 
visit in July 1782. Joseph received the pope politely, and 
showed himself a good Catholic, but refused to be influenced. 

Joseph’s anti-clerical policy and his interference with ancient 
custom caused unrest in the hereditary lands of the empire. 
Meanwhile he adopted a succession of foreign policies all aimed 
at aggrandisement, and all equally calculated to otfend his neigh- 
bours — all taken up with zeal, and dropped in discouragement 
He endeavoured to get rid of the Barrier Treaty, which debarred 
his Flemish subjects from the navigation of the Scheldt; when 
he was opposed by France he turned to other schemes of alliance 
W’ith Russia for the partition of Turkey and Venice They also 
had to be given up in the face of the opposition of neighbours, and 
in particular of France. Then he resumed his attempts to obtain 
Bavaria — this time by exchanging it for Belgium — and only pro- 
voked the formation of the Furstenbund organized by the king 
of Frussia. Finally he joined Russia in an attempt to pillage Tur- 
key, beginning with an unsuccessful attempt to surprise Belgrade 
in time of peace. In the Turkish campaign of 17SS he accom- 
panied his army, but showed no capacity for war. In November he 
returned to Vienna with ruined health, and during 1789 was a 
dying man. The concentration of his troops in the east gave the 
malcontents of Belgium an opportunity to revolt In Hungary 
the nobles w’ere all but in open rebellion, and in his other States 
there were peasant risings, and a revival of part icularist senti- 
ments Joseph was left entirely alone His minister Kaunitz 
refused to visit his sick-room, and did not see him for two years. 
His brother Leopold remained at Florence. At last Joseph, worn 
out and broken-hearted, recognized that his servants could not, 
or w’ould not, carry out his plans. On Jan. 30, 1 790, he formally 
withdrew all his reforms, and he died on Feb. 20. 

Joseph II. w\as twice married, first to Isabella (d. 1763), daugh- 
ter of Philip, duke of Parma, to whom lie was attached After 
her death, a political marriage w T as arranged wflth Joscpha (d. 
1767), daughter of Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria (the em- 
peror Charles VII.). It proved extremely unhappy. Joseph left 
no children, and was succeeded by his brother Leopold II. 

Many volumes of the emperor’s corre*pondencc have been published 
Among them are Maria Theresia und Joseph II. Ihrc Korrespondeni 
samt Brief en Josephs an seinen Bruder Leopold (1 867-68) ; Joseph II. 
und Leopold von Toskana. Ihr Briefwcchsel 1781-1700 (1872) ; Joseph 
II. und Katharina von Russland. Ihr Briefwcchsel (1869) ; and Maria 
Antoinette , Joseph II. und Leopold II. Ihr Briefwcchsel (tS66 ) ; all 
edit, by A. Ritter von Ameth. Other collections are: Joseph II , Leo- 
pold II. und Kaunitz. Ihr Briefwcchsel , edit, by A. Beer (1873) ; Coirc - 
spondances intimes de Vempereur Joseph II. avec son ami , le comtc de 
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Cobenzl et son premier ministre, le prince de Kaunitz, edit, by S. Brun- 
ner (1871) ; Joseph II. und Graf Ludwig Cobenzl. Ihr Brtefwechsel , 
edit, by A. Beer and J. von Fiedler (1901) ; and the Gehcime Korre - 
spondenz Josephs II. mit seine tn Minister in den Oesterreichischen 
Niederlanden Ferdinand Graf Trauttmannsdorff 1787-1789 , edit, by H. 
Schlitter (1902). Among the lives of Joseph may be mentioned: A. J. 
Gross-Hoffinger, Geschichte Josephs II. (1847) ; A. Fournier, Joseph II. 
(1885) ; and J. Wendrinski, Kaiser Joseph II. (1880). There is a useful 
small volume on the emperor by J. Franck Bright (1897). Other 
books which may be consulted are* G. Wolf, Das Unterrichtswesen in 
Oesterreich unter Joseph II. (1880), and Oesterreich und Preussen 
1780-1790 (1880), A. Wolf, and H. von Zwiedcneck-Sudenhorst, Oester- 
reich unter Maria Theresia, Joseph II. und Leopold II. (1882-84) ; H. 
Schlitter, Die Regierung Josephs II. in den Oesterreichischen Nieder- 
landen (1900); and Pius VI. und Joseph II. 1782-1784 (1894); O. 
Lorenz, Joseph II. und die Belgische Revolution (1862) ; and L. Del- 
place, Joseph II. et la revolution braban<;onne (1890); P. P. Mitro- 
fanov, Joseph II. seine politische und Kulturelle Tatigkeit (Wien, 
1910) ; J. Walter, Kaiser Josef II. dcr V olksfreund auf dent Throne 
(Budweis, 1913). 

JOSEPH, former Archduke of Austria (1S72- ), Austro- 

Hungarian field-marshal, was born at the chateau of Alcsuth in 
Hungary on August 9, 1872, the son of the Archduke Joseph and 
Marie Clotilde of Saxe-Coburg. The prince belongs to the “Hun- 
garian branch” of the House of Habsburg-Lorraine, and is a 
nephew of the last Palatine of Hungary, the Archduke Stephen. 
Joseph took over at the outbreak of the World War the post of 
commander of the VII. Army corps and fought against Serbia, 
then in the Carpathians, and in Poland against Russia; sub- 
sequently he commanded the IX. Corps in nine battles on the 
Isonzo, then commanded on the Russian front, extending from 
the south-east corner of Transylvania along the ridges of the Car- 
pathians as far as the Upper Theiss, and finally was leader of the 
V. Army against Italy. He displayed most conspicuous personal 
bravery, and understood in a remarkable degree how to attach 
the troops to his person. At the outbreak of the revolution he 
conducted negotiations, as homo regius , between King Charles 
and the Karolyi party (see Hungary). After the fall of the 
Soviet Republic he was at first made Regent of Hungary (Aug.- 
Sept. 1919), but was compelled to retire owing to the intervention 
of the Entente Powers, who would not permit any Habsburg to 
hold a commanding position in Hungary. He married in 1893 
the Princess Augusta of Bavaria. 

JOSEPH, FATHER (Francois Leclerc du Tremblay) 
(1577-1638), French Capuchin monk, the confidant of Richelieu, 
eldest son of Jean Leclerc du Tremblay, president of the chamber 
of requests of the parlement of Taris, served in the army and in 
diplomacy until 1599, when he entered the Capuchin monastery 
of Orleans, and became a notable preacher and reformer. In 
1606 he aided Antoinette d'Orleans, a nun of Fontevrault, to 
found the reformed order of the Filles du Calvaire, and wrote a 
manual of devotion for the nuns. His proselytizing zeal led him 
to send missionaries throughout the Huguenot centres — he had 
become provincial of Touraine in 1613. At the conferences of 
Loudun he opposed the Gallican claims advanced by the parle- 
ment, which the princes were upholding. In 1612 he began close 
personal relations with Richelieu which have indissolubly joined 
in history and legend the cardinal and the “Eminence grise.” As 
Richelieu’s agent he manoeuvred at the diet of Regensburg (1630) 
to thwart the aggression of the emperor, and then advised the 
intervention of Gustavus Adolphus, reconciling himself to the use 
of Protestant armies by the theory that one poison would counter- 
act another. He died in 1638, just as the cardinalate was to be 
conferred upon him. 

See Fagniez, Le Phe Joseph et Richelieu (1894). 

JOSEPH OF ARIMATHAEA (presumably the Rama- 
thaim of 1 Macc. xi. 34 and the Ramathaim-Zophim of 1 Sam. i. 
r, in the hill country of Ephraim), according to all four Gospels 
buried Jesus Christ. According to Mark he was an honourable 
councillor (eixjxmw PovTuvrijs), who was waiting for the King- 
dom of God. The Sabbath was approaching, i.e., it was nightfall 
on Friday afternoon, and had he not intervened the body would 
have been left for more than 24 hours. The law of Deut, xxi. 23 
ordered that the body of a malefactor hung on a tree should not 
remain there all night Joseph went to Pilate and got leave to 
bury the body. He did this with reverence and laid it in a rock- 


hewn tomb, rolling a stone in front of the entrance. There is no 
reason to think that he was a disciple of Jesus. Respect for the 
law is sufficient motive. His approach to Pilate is more intelligible 
if he was a member of the Sanhedrin or acting on their instruc- 
tions. He used the nearest tomb; to search for a suitable one at 
a distance might have entailed breaking the Sabbath. 

Such is Mark’s story (xv. 42-46), which it is excessive scepti- 
cism to doubt. The later narratives add nothing of historical value. 
Luke and John have access to good Jerusalem tradition for the 
closing scenes of the Gospel story, but Neither they nor Matthew 
seem to have any other source than Mark for the burial. Their 
additions and variations must therefore be attributed to the natu- 
ral growth of Christian tradition. Matthew makes Joseph a rich 
man and a disciple of Jesus, and the tomb his own new one. Luke 
makes it clear that he was a member of the Sanhedrin, who had 
not consented to the condemnation. John says that he was a secret 
disciple and that Nicodemus was associated with him in the burial. 
Tn a later tradition, “the Gospel of Peter,” Joseph is a friend of 
Pilate and arranges with him for the burial before the Crucifixion. 

In a picturesque legend Joseph is said to have come to Britain 
and constructed the first Christian church in the land on an island 
in Somerset, afterwards Glastonbury. The passages in William of 
Malmesbury which contain the legend are said by J. A Robinson 
in his Two Glastonbury Legends to be interpolations. In any case 
they belong to the realm of poetry rather than genuine tradition. 

(W. K. L. C ) 

JOSEPHINE (Marie Rose Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie) (1763-1814), empress of the French, was born in the 
island of Martinique on June 23, 1763, being the eldest of 
three daughters of Joseph Tascher de la Pagerie, lieutenant of 
artillery. She married in 1779 the vicomte Alexandre Beauhar- 
nais. There were two children of the marriage, Eugene and 
Hortense (see Beauharnais). After a visit to her native island 
Josephine returned to Taris and made some sensation in society. 
As the Revolution ran its course her husband, as an ex-noble, 
incurred the suspicion and hostility of the Jacobins; and his ill- 
success at the head of a French army on the Rhine led to his 
arrest and execution. Josephine was left in a position of much 
perplexity and some hardship, but Barras and Madame Taliien 
assisted her, and she was one of the queens of Parisian society 
in the year 1795, when Napoleon Bonaparte’s fame was begin- 
ning. His nomination to the command of the army of Italy appears 
to have decided her to marry him. The civil marriage took place 
Mar. 9, 1796, two days before the bridegroom set out for his com- 
mand. Josephine declined to accompany him to Nice and Italy 

Bonaparte's letters to Josephine during the campaign reveal 
the ardour of his love, while she rarely answered them. During 
his absence in Egypt in 1798-1799, her relations to an officer, M. 
Charles, were most compromising; and Bonaparte on his return 
thought of divorcing her. Her tears and the entreaties of Eugene 
and Hortense availed to bring about a reconciliation; and during 
the period of the consulate (1799-1804) their relations were on 
the whole happy, though Napoleon’s conduct now gave his con- 
sort grave cause for concern. His brothers and sisters more 
than once begged him to divorce Josephine, and from the time 
when he became first consul for life (August 1802) with large 
powers over the choice of a successor, he kept open the alternative 
of a divorce. Josephine’s anxieties increased on the proclamation 
of the Empire (May 18, 1804) ; and on the 1st of December 1804, 
the eve of the coronation at Notre Dame, she gained her wish 
that she should be married anew to Napoleon with religious rites. 
Despite Josephine’s care, Napoleon procured omission of one for- 
mality, the presence of the parish priest ; but at the coronation 
scene Josephine appeared radiant with triumph over her envious 
relatives. The august marriages contracted by her children Eugene 
and Hortense seemed to establish her position ; but her ceaseless 
extravagance and, above all, the impossibility that she should bear 
a son strained the relations between Napoleon and Josephine. She 
complained of his infidelities and growing callousness. The end 
came in sight after the campaign of 1809, when Napoleon caused 
the announcement to be made to her that reasons of state com- 
pelled him to divorce her. Despite all her pleadings he held to his 
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resolve. The most was made of the slight technical irregularity 
at the marriage ceremony of Dec. i, 1804; and the marriage was 
declared null and void. 

At her private retreat, La Malmaison, near Paris, which she 
had beautified with curios and rare plants and flowers, Josephine 
closed her life in dignified retirement. Napoleon more than once 
tame to consult her upon matters in which he valued her tact 
and good sense. She died on May 24, 1814. 

See M. A. Le Normand, Mimoires historiques et secrets de Josiphine 
(2 vols., 1820); r ettres 4 e Napolion d Josiphine (1833); J. A. 
Aubenas, Hist, de Vimpiratrice Josephine (2 vols., 1858-59) ; J. Tur- 
quan, Vimpiratrice Josiphine- (2 vols., 1895-96); F. Masson, Josi- 
phine (3 vols., 1899-1902) ; Napoleon's Letters to Josephine (1796- 
1812), translated and edited by H. F. Hall (1903) ; P. W. Sergeant, 
The Empress Josephine (1908) ; G6rard d’Houville, La vie amoureuse 
de Vimpiratrice Josiphine (1925). 

JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS (a.d. 37-95?), Jewish historian and 
military commander, born in the first year of Caligula (37-38). 
A precocious student of the Law, he made trial of the three 
sects of Judaism — Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes — before he 
reached the age of nineteen. Then, having spent three years in 
the desert with the hermit Banus, who was presumably an Essene, 
he became a Pharisee. In 64 he went to Rome to intercede on 
behalf of some priests, his friends, whom the procurator Felix 
had sent to render account to Caesar for some insignificant offense. 
Making friends with Alityrus, a Jewish actor, who was a favourite 
of Nero, Josephus obtained an introduction to the empress Pop- 
paea and effected his purpose by her help. His visit to Rome 
enabled him to speak from personal experience of the power of 
the Empire, when he expostulated with the revolutionary Jews 
on his return to Palestine. But they refused to listen; and he, 
with all the Jews who did not fly the country, was dragged into 
the great rebellion of 66. In company with two other priests, 
Josephus was sent to Galilee under orders (he says) to persuade 
the ill-affected to lay down their arms and return to the Roman 
allegiance, which the Jewish aristocracy had not yet renounced. 
Having sent his two companions back to Jerusalem, he organized 
the forces at his disposal, and made arrangements for the gov- 
ernment of his province. His obvious desire to preserve law and 
order excited the hostility of John of Giscala, who endeavoured 
vainly to remove him as a traitor to the national cause by inciting 
the Galileans to kill him and by persuading the Sanhedrin at 
Jerusalem to recall him. 

In the spring of 67 the Jewish troops, whom Josephus had 
drilled so sedulously, fled before the Roman forces of Vespasian 
and Titus. He sent to Jerusalem for reinforcements, but none 
came. With the stragglers who remained, he held a stronghold 
against the Romans by dint of his native cunning, and finally, 
when the place was taken, persuaded forty men, who shared his 
hiding-place, to kill one another in turn rather than commit sui- 
cide. They agreed to cast lots, on the understanding that the 
second should kill the first and so on. Josephus providentially 
drew the last lot and prevailed upon his destined victim to live. 
Their companions were all dead in accordance with the compact; 
but Josephus at any rate survived and surrendered. Being led 
befpre Vespasian, he was inspired to prophesy that Vespasian 
would become emperor. When his prophecy was fulfilled he was 
liberated, assumed the name of Flavius, the family name of Ves- 
pasian, and accompanied his patron to Alexandria. He returned 
to Rome, was awarded a pension, and was made a Roman citizen, 
receiving an estate in Judaea. 

Works. — 1. The Jewish War (II<pt rod ’I ouSa'uoD TroXtfxov), the oldest 
of Josephus’ extant writings, was written towards the end of Vespa- 
sian’s reign (69-79). 

2. The Jewish Antiquities ’Apxa-LoXoyla) covers in twenty 

books the history of the Jews from the creation of the world to the 
outbreak of the war with Rome* It was finished in the thirteenth 
year of Domitian (93). 

3. Josephus wrote a narrative of his own Life in order to defend 
himself against the accusation brought by his enemy Justus of 
Tiberias to the effect that he had caused the Jewish rebellion. 

4. The two books Against Apion are a defence or apology directed 
against current misrepresentations of the Jews. Earlier titles are 
Concerning the Antiquity of the Jews or Against the Greeks. 

The Greek text of Josephus’ works has been edited with full collec- 
tion of different readings by B. Niese (Berlin, 1887-1895). The 


Teubner text by Naber is based on this. The translation into English 
of W. Whiston has been (superficially) revised by A. R. Shilleto 
(1889-1890). Schurer ( History of the Jewish People) gives a full 
bibliography. (J. H. A. H.; X.) 

JOSHUA, BOOK OF, the sixth book of the Old Testament, 
and the first of the group known as the “Former Prophets.” It 
takes its name from Joshua the son of Nun, an Ephraimite who, 
on the death of Moses, assumed the leadership to which he had 
previously been designated by his chief (Deut. xxxi. 14 seq., 23), 
and proceeded to the conquest of the land of Canaan. The book 
differs from the Pentateuch in the absence of legal matter, and in 
its intimate connection with the narrative in the books which 
follow. It is, however, the proper sequel to the origins of the 
people as related in Genesis, to the exodus of the Israelite tribes 
from Egypt, and their journcyings in the wilderness. On these 
and also on literary grounds it is often convenient to class the first 
six books of the Bible as a unit under the term “Hexateuch” 
( q.v.) y for an exhaustive detailed study has revealed many signs 
of diversity of authorship which combine to show that the book 
is due to the incorporation of older material in two main redac- 
tions; one deeply imbued with the language and thought of Deu- 
teronomy itself (D), the other of the post-exilic priestly circle 
(P) which gave the Pentateuch its present form. That the older 
sources (which often prove to be composite) are actually identical 
with the Yahwist or Judaean (J) and the Elohist or Ephraimite 
(E) narratives (on which see Bible: Old Testament criticism) 
is not impossible, though still uncertain. 

The book falls naturally into two main parts, of which the first, 
the crossing of the Jordan and the conquest of Palestine (i.-xii.), 
is mainly due to Deuteronomic compilers. It opens with the 
preparations for the crossing of the Jordan and the capture of the 
powerful city, Jericho. Ai, near Bethel, is taken after a temporary 
repulse, and Joshua proceeds to erect an altar upon Mt. Ebal 
(north of Shechem). The erection of the altar, not at the scene 
of battle ( cf . 1 Sam. xiv. 35) but on Mt. Ebal (viii. 30-35, D), 
presupposes the conquest of central Palestine and the removal 
of the ark from Gilgal. These, however, are not narrated, and, 
unless some account of them has been replaced by the present 
passage, this portion of the conquest was ignored. Possibly the 
passage is not in its original position: in the Septuagint it appears 
after ix. 2, while Josephus (Ant. v. 1, 19) and the Samaritan Book 
of Joshua read it before ch. xiii. ; Dillmann, however, would place 
it after xi. 23. The capture of Jericho and Ai is followed by the 
successful stratagem of the Gibeonites to make peace with Israel 
(ix.). This involved them in a war with a south Canaanite coali- 
tion and Joshua obtains a crowning victory. In x. 16-24 the kings 
of the south are pursued to Makkedah and slain, in v. n they are 
smitten by a great hailstorm in their flight to Azekah (cf. 1 Sam. 
vii. 10, xiv. 15, in the same district). Redactional links have been 
added, apparently by D, to whom is possibly due the stanza quoted 
from the Book of Jashar (v. 12 seq.), a poetical address to the sun 
and moon, of the nature of a prayer or spell for their aid (cf. 
Judges v. 20, and see Ecclus. xlvi. 4). The literal interpretation 
of this picturesque quotation has been influenced by the prosaic 
comments at the end of v. 13 and beginning of v. 14. The descrip- 
tion of the conquest of the northern Canaanites is very similar 
to that of the south. The main part is from an older source (xi. 
1, 4-9; see Deborah), the amplifications (v. 2 seq.) are due to 
D, as also are the summary (vv. 10-23, cf. style of x. 28-43), and 
the enumeration of the total results of the invasion (xii.), which 
includes names not previously mentioned. 

The result of the events narrated in the first part of the book 
is to ascribe the entire subjugation of Canaan to Joshua, whose 
centre was at Gilgal (x. 15, 43). He is now “old and advanced in 
years,” and although much outlying land remained to be possessed, 
he is instructed to divide the conquered districts among the west- 
ern tribes (xiii. 1 sqq.). This is detailed at length in the second 
part of the book. With the completion of the division his mission 
is accomplished. The main body of this part (xiii. 15-xiv. 5; xv- 
xvii.; xviii. 11-xxi. 42; xxii. 7-34) is in its present form almost 
entirely due to P. As regards details, P’s account of the altar be- 
yond the Jordan (see xxii. 34) is apparently a late re-writing of 
some now obscure incident to emphasize the unity of worship. The 
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account of the distribution of land among the nine and a half 
tribes by Eleazar and Joshua (from xiv. 1-5 to xix. 51) appears 
to have been on the lines laid down in Num. xxxiv. (P). The 
scene, according to xviii. 1, is Shiloh, and this verse, which does 
not belong to the context, should apparently precede P's narra- 
tive in xiv. 1. But of the occupation of Shiloh, the famous Eph- 
raimite sanctuary and the seat of the ark, we have no information. 
The older source, however, presupposes that Judah and the two 
Joseph tribes have acquired their territory; the remaining seven 
are blamed for their indifference (xviii. 2-10), and receive their 
lot conjointly at the camp at Shiloh. But if the location is an at- 
tempt to harmonize with xviii. 1, Gil gal should probably be re- 
stored. The section xviii. 2-10 is followed by xxi. 43 seq. and may 
have been preceded originally by xiii. 1, 7 (where read; inherit- 
ance for the seven tribes) ; in its present form it appears to be 
due to D. Another account of the exploits of Judah and Joseph 
can be traced here and there; e.g., in xiv. 6-15 (where Caleb re- 
ceives Hebron as his inheritance and the “land had rest from 
war"), and xvii. 14-1S (where Joseph receives an additional lot); 
but where these traditions have not been worked into later nar- 
ratives, they exist only in fragmentary form. They are charac- 
terized by the view that the conquest was neither the work of a 
single man nor at his instigation, but due entirely to individual 
or tribal achievements. This view can be traced in xiii. 13, xv. 63 
( cf . the parallel Judges i. 21 in contrast to v. 8), xvi. 10 (Judges 
i. 29), xvii. 1 1— 1 3 (Judges i. 27 seq.), and in the references to 
separate tribal or family exploits: xv. 13-19, xix. 47 ( cf . Judges 

i. 34 seq., xviii.). 

Two closing addresses are ascribed to Joshua, one an exhorta- 
tion similar to the homilies in secondary portions of Deuteronomy 
(xxiii. ; cf. Moses in Deut. xxviii. seq., and Samuel’s last address 
in 1 Sam. xii.), which virtually excludes the other (xxiv.), where 
Joshua assembles the tribes at Shechem (Shiloh, in the Septua- 
gint) and passes under review the history of Israel from the days 
of heathenism (before Abraham was brought into Canaan) down 
through the oppression in Egypt, the exodus, the conquest in East 
Jordan and the occupation of Canaan. A few otherwise unknown 
details are to be found (xxiv. 2, n seq. 14). The address (which 
is extremely important for its representation of the religious con- 
ditions) presupposes the complete subjugation of the Canaanites. 
A solemn covenant, whereby the people agree to cleave to Yahweh 
alone, is commemorated by the erection of a stone under the oak 
by the sanctuary of Yahweh (for the tree with its sacred pillar, 
see Gen. xxxv. 4; Judges ix. 6). The people are then dismissed, 
and the book closes in ordinary narrative style with the death of 
Joshua and his burial in his inheritance at Timnath-serah in Mt. 
Ephraim (cf. xix. 49 seq .) ; the burial of Joseph in Shechem; and 
the death and burial of Eleazar the son of Aaron in the* “hill of 
Phinehas." 

Both Joshua xxiii. and xxiv. are closely connected with the 
very complicated introduction to the era of the “judges" in Judges 

ii. 6 seq , and ii. 6-9 actually resume Joshua xxiv. 28 seq., while 
the Septuagint appends to the close of Joshua the beginning of 
the story of Ehud (Judges iii. 12 seq.). Both Judges i -ii. 5 and 
chap, xvii.-xxi. are of post-Deuteronomic insertion, and they rep- 
resent conditions analogous to the older notices embedded in the 
later work of P (Judges i. 21, xix. 10-12, cf. Joshua, xv. 63). 
Moreover, P in its turn shows elsewhere definite indications of 
different periods and standpoints, and the fluid state of the book 
at a late age is shown by the presence of Deuteronomic elements 
in Joshua xx , not found in the Septuagint, and by the numerous 
and often striking readings which the latter recension presents. 

The value of the book of Joshua is primarily religious; its con- 
viction of the destiny of Israel and its inculcation of the unity 
and greatness of the God of Israel give expression to the philos- 
ophy of Israelite historians. As an historical record its value must 
depend upon a careful criticism of its contents in the light of 
biblical history and external information. Its description of the 
conquest of Canaan comes from an age when the event was a 
shadow of the past. It is an ideal view of the manner in which 
a Divinely appointed leader guided a united people into the 
promised land of their ancestors, and, after a few brief wars of 


extermination (x.-xii.), died leaving the people in qujpt possession 
of their new inheritance (xi. 23; xxi. 44 seq.; xxiii. 1). To this 
there is, as Moore points out ( Ency . Bib. col. 2608 n.2), an in- 
structive parallel in the Greek legends of the Dorian invasion of 
the Peloponnesus (the “return" of the Heracleidae, the partition 
of the land by lot, etc.). On the other hand the earlier inhabitants 
w r ere not finally subjugated until Solomon’s reign (1 Kings ix. 
20); Jerusalem w\as taken by David from the Jebusites (2 Sam. 
v.), and several sites in its neighbourhood (including Gibeon, 2 
Sam. xxi. 2), together w r ith important fortresses like Gezer, Me- 
giddo and Taanach, were not held .by Israel at the first. There 
are traces of other conflicting traditions representing independent 
tribal efforts which were not successful, and the Israelites are even 
said to live in the midst of Canaanites, intermarrying with them 
and adopting their cult (Judges i —iii. 6). From a careful consid- 
eration of all the evidence, both internal and external, biblical 
scholars are now almost unanimous that the more finished picture 
of the Israelite invasion and settlement cannot be accepted as a 
historical record for the age. It accords with this that the elab- 
orate tribal-lists and boundaries prove to be of greater value for 
the geography than for the history of Palestine, and the attempts 
to use them as evidence for the early history of Israel have 
involved numerous additional difficulties and confusion. 

The prominence of Joshua as military and religious leader, and 
especially his connection with Shechem and Shiloh, have sug- 
gested that he was a hero of the Joseph tribes of central Palestine 
(viz. Ephraim and Manasseh). But he probably had no place in 
the oldest narratives of the exodus; and only later sources add 
him to Caleb (Num. xiv. 30; the reference in Deut. i. 38 is part 
of an insertion), or regard him as the leader of all the tribes 
(Deut. iii. 21, 28). As an attendant of Moses at the tent of meet- 
ing he appears in quite secondary passages (Exod. xxxiii. 7-1 1; 
Num. xi. 28). His defeat of the Amalekites is in a narrative 
(Exod. xvii. 8-16) which belongs more naturally to the wilder- 
ness of Shur, and it associates him with traditions of a movement 
direct into south Palestine which finds its counterpart when the 
clan Caleb ( q.v .) is artificially treated as possessing its seats with 
Joshua’s permission. 

Bibliography — See the commentaries or articles on Joshua by G. 
A. Smith, Hastings’s D.B ; G. F. Moore, Ency. Bib ; H. W. Robinson, 
Centvry Bible; G. A. Cooke, Cambridge Bible; and Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, Hexatcuch, ch. xvii. (S. A. C.) 

JOSHUA THE STYLITE, the reputed author of a chron- 
icle which narrates the history of the war between the Greeks 
and Persians in 502-506, and which is orlc of the earliest and 
best historical documents preserved to us in Syriac. The author 
was an eyewitness of many of the events which he describes, and 
must have been living at Edessa during the years when it suffered 
so severely from the Persian War. 

The chronicle was first made known by Assemani’s abridged 
Latin version ( B.O . i. 260-283), and was edited in 1876 by the 
abbe Martin, and (with an English translation) by W. Wright, in 
1882. After an elaborate dedication to a friend — the “priest and 
abbot" Sergius — a brief recapitulation of events from the death 
of Julian in 363, and a fuller account of the reigns of the Persian 
kings Peroz (457-484) and Balash (484-488), the writer enters 
upon his main theme — the history of the disturbed relations be- 
tween the Persian and Greek Empires from the beginning of the 
reign of Kawad I. (489-531), which culminated in the great war 
of 502-506. 

JOSIAH, was the grandson of Manasseh, king of Judah (II 
Kings xxii. i-xxiii. 30). He was born in 647 b.c., and ascended 
the throne after the assassination of his father Amon in 639. His 
reign witnessed the collapse of the Assyrian empire, whose last 
great king, Asshur-bani-pal, died in 626, and the final destruction 
of Nineveh. Egypt also was weak, and few kings of Judah since 
the days of Solomon can have been as independent as Josiah. It 
was, perhaps, this freedom from interference which enabled him to 
carry out in 621 a thorough religious reform, based on a book of 
law discovered in the Temple during some repairs, and commonly 
(though not now universally) identified with Deuteronomy or a 
part of it. The Temple at Jerusalem was purged of all foreign 
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cults, and dedicated wholly to the worship of Yahweh, and all 
local sanctuaries were abolished, sacrifice being concentrated at 
Jerusalem. ( See Deuteronomy, Jeremiah.) 

Egypt, meanwhile, had revived, and the young king Necho 
made an effort to save the falling Assyrian empire. Josiah seems 
to have taken the opposite side, either secretly or openly. He met 
Necho during one of the latter’s expeditions to Mesopotamia, and 
was put to death at Megiddo. The Chronicler (II Chron. xxxv. 
20-24) speaks of a battle in which Josiah was killed v by the Egyp- 
tian archers, but this fnay be a much later exaggeration of a 
slight skirmish in which his attendants were involved, and the 
Book of Kings does not in the least suggest an armed expedition. 

Josiah was long remembered as approaching the Israelite ideal 
of monarchy, kindly, open and democratic in ways and spirit, 
and scrupulously fair in judicial procedure. (T. H. R.) 

JOSIKA, MIKLOS, Baron (1794-1865), Hungarian novel- 
ist, born on April 28, 1794, at Torda, Transylvania, served in the 
army until 1818. He then settled on his estate at $zurdok, 
Transylvania, and he took part in the famous diet of 1834. He 
made his literary reputation by his Abafi, a romance of Transyl- 
vanian life in the days of Sigismund Bathory. J6sika became a 
member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences and of the Kis- 
faludy Society. As deputy for Sznolnok in the Transylvanian diet 
of 1847 he supported the proposal for the union of Transylvania 
with Hungary. Both as a magnate of the Hungarian upper house 
and by his writings Josika aided the revolutionary movement, 
and after the capitulation of Vilagos (Aug. 13, 1849) he fled the 
country. He died at Dresden on Feb. 27, 1865. The romances of 
Josika, written somewhat after the style of Sir Walter Scott, are 
chiefly of an historical and social-political character, his ma- 
terials being drawn almost entirely from the annals of his own 
country. Among his more important works may be specially 
mentioned, besides Abafi, The Poet Zrinyi (1843); The Last of 
the Bdtoris (1837); 7 'he Bohemians in Hungary (1839); Esther 
(1853); Brands Rakoczy II. (1861); and A Vegvdriak, a tale of 
the time of the Transylvanian prince Bethlen Gabor, 1864. Many 
of the Josika novels have been translated into German. 

See K. Moenich and S. Vutkovich, Magyar Irdk Nevtara (1876) ; M. 
Jokai, “Josika Miklos Emlekezete,” A Kisfaludy-Tdrsasag Evlapjai, Uj 
folyant, vol. lii. (1869) ; G. W. Steinacker, Ungarische Lyriker (1874). 
Cj. also Josika’s autobiography — EmUkirat , vol. iv. (1865). 

JOSIPPON, the name of a chronicle of Jewish history from 
Adam to Titus attributed to “Josippon” or Joseph ben Gorion 
(see Josephus, Bell. Jud., ii. 20. 3, with Whiston’s notes). The 
name, once identified witli Josephus, is perhaps a corruption of 
Hcgesippus on whom (according to Tricher) the author drew 
largely. The chronicle was probably compiled in Hebrew early in 
the 10th century, by a Jew of south Italy. It was first printed 
at Mantua in 1476, and subsequently appeared in many forms, 
abridged or interpolated, one of the most popular being in Yid- 
dish, with quaint illustrations. Though the chronicle is mainly 
legendary, the author probably used some good and ancient 
sources. Peter Morvyn in 1558 translated an abbreviated version 
into English, and many editions were asked for. Lucien Wolf 
has shown that the English translations of the Bible roused much 
interest among the Jews, and led to this wide circulation of 
Josippon, which thus bore a part in the chain of events that ended 
in the readmission of the Jews to England under Cromwell. 

JOSQUIN DES PRtfS: see Des Pres, Josquin. 

JOSS, in the pidgin-English of the Chinese seaports, the name 
given to idols and deities. It is used adjectivally in regard to 
many things connected with religious rites, such as “joss-house,” 
a temple; “joss-stick,” a stick which is burned as incense; “joss- 
paper,” paper cut to resemble money (and sometimes with pray- 
ers written upon it) burned in funeral and other ceremonies. 
“Joss” is possibly a corruption of Port, deos, god, applied by 
Portuguese navigators in the 1 6th century to the idols worshipped 
in the East Indies. 

JOTA, a Spanish national dance. It is a form of waltz in 
three time danced in couples and is usually accompanied with 
guitars, castanets and other instruments. The Jota takes many 
forms, each town having its own variation. 
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JOTUNHEIM or JOTUN FJELDE, a mountainous 
region of southern Norway, lying between Gudbrandsdal and 
Jostedalsbrae. Within an area of about 950 sq.m, it contains the 
highest mountain in the Scandinavian Peninsula — Galdhopiggen 
(8,399 ft ) — and several others but little inferior. Such are 
Glittertind (8,380), and Memurutind (7,966), which face Gald- 
hopiggen across the northward-sloping Visdal; Knutshultind 
(7,812) and several other peaks exceeding 7,000 ft., to the south, 
between lakes Gjende and Bygdin, and Skagastolstind (7,723) 
in the west of the region, above the Utladal, the chief summit 
of the magnificent Horunger. The upper parts of . the main 
valleys are of characteristic form, not ending in lofty mountain- 
walls but comparatively low and level, and bearing lakes. 

JOUBERT, BARTHfcLEMY CATHERINE (1769- 
1 799) , French general, was bom at Pont de Vaux (Ain) on April 
14, 1769. He joined the revolutionary army in 1791, and fought 
with the army in Italy in 1793. By the end of 1796 he was ja 
general of division. He was in charge of the retaining force at the 
battle of Rivoli, and in the campaign of 1799 (invasion of Austria) 
he commanded the detached left wing of Bonaparte’s army in 
Tirol, and fought his way through the mountains to rejoin his 
chief in Styria. He held various commands in Holland, on the 
Rhine and in Italy, where up to January 1799 he commanded 
in chief. Resigning the post in consequence of a dispute with the 
civil authorities, Joubert returned to France. He was almost 
immediately summoned to take over the command in Italy from 
Moreau; but he persuaded his predecessor to remain at the front 
and was largely guided by his advice. The odds against the French 
troops in the disastrous campaign of 1799 (see French Revolu- 
tionary Wars) were too heavy. Joubert and Moreau were com- 
pelled to give battle by Suvorov, and Joubert fell at the battle of 
Novi (Aug. 15, 1799). Joubert died before it could be shown 
whether his genius was of the first rank, but he was marked out 
as a future great captain by Napoleon, and his countrymen asso- 
ciated him with Hoche and Marceau as a great leader. 

See Guilbert, Notice sur la vie de B. C. Joubert; Chevrier, Le 
Gtnhal Joubert d’apres sa correspondance (2nd ed. 1884). 

JOUBERT, JOSEPH (1754-1824), French moralist, born at 
Montignac (Correze) on May 6, 1754, is famous for the luminous 
criticism of literature and morals contained in the posthumous 
Pensees , essais, maximes et correspondance (2 vols., 1842), edited 
by his 'nephew, Paul de Raynal. Some part of this work was 
already known, for Chateaubriand, to whose charge Joubert had 
left his mss , had issued a selection for private circulation in 
1838. Joubert began his career as a teacher in Toulouse, but 
early in 1778 went to Paris where he became closely allied with 
Diderot and v/ith the abbe de Fontanes. In 1790 he returned to 
Montignac as juge de paix. During the Terror he had made the 
acquaintance, in a Burgundian village, of Madame de Beaumont, 
and from that time until her death in 1803 much of his time was 
spent with her. He survived her until May 3, 1824, but wrote 
little after her inspiration was removed. Moreover from 1809 
onwards, when on the recommendation of Joseph de Bonald he 
became inspector-general of education, he was much absorbed 
in his professional work. 

See Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism (1st series) ; Sainte-Bcuve, 
Causeries du Lundi vol. i., and Portraits littlraires vol. ii. 

JOUBERT, PETRUS JACOBUS (1834-1900), com- 
mandant-general of the South African republic from 1880 to 1900, 
was born at Cango, in the district of Oudtshoorn, Cape Colony, on 
Jan. 20, 1834, of a family of Huguenot origin. Left an orphan at 
an early age, Joubert migrated to the Transvaal, where he settled 
in the Wakkerstroom district near Laing’s Nek and the north- 
east angle of Natal. There he farmed with great success, and 
studied law. He was elected to the volksraad as member for 
Wakkerstroom early in the sixties, Marthinus Pretorius being then 
in his second term of office as president. In 1870 Joubert was 
again elected, he became attorney-general of the republic, and 
in 1875 was acting president. 

During the first British annexation of the Transvaal, Joubert 
was a consistent irreconcilable. In the war of 1880-81, he was 
commandant-general of the Boer forces and a member of the 
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triumvirate that administered the provisional Boer Government 
set up in Dec. 1880 at Heidelberg. He was in command of the 
Boer forces at Laing’s Nek, Ingogo, and Majuba Hill, and he 
conducted the earlier peace negotiations that led to the conclusion 
of the Pretoria convention. 

In 1883 he was a candidate for the presidency of the Transvaal, 
but received only 1,171 votes as against 3,431 cast for Kruger. 
In 1893 he again opposed Kruger in the contest for the presidency, 
representing the progressive Boer elements. He was defeated by 
a small majority, 7,911 votes being cast for Kruger and 7,246 for 
Joubert. He stood again in 1898, but the Jameson raid had made 
Kruger’s position impregnable. When war broke out with Great 
Britain Joubert assumed nominal command of the operations, but 
he gave up to others the chief share in the direction of the war. 
His cautious nature had in early life gained him the sobriquet of 
“Slim Piet.” He died at Pretoria on March 28, 1900. 

JOUFFROY, THEODORE SIMON (1796-1842), 
French philosopher, was born at Pontets, near Mouthe. At the 
normal school, Paris, he came under the influence of Victor Cou- 
sin, and in 1817 was appointed assistant professor of philosophy at 
the normal and Bourbon schools. Attracted to the philosophical 
system of Reid and Stewart, he wrote in 1826 a preface to a 
translation of the Moral Philosophy of Stewart, demonstrating 
the possibility of a scientific statement of the laws of conscious- 
ness. In 1828 he began a translation of the works of Reid, and in 
his preface estimated the influence of Scottish criticism upon 
philosophy. He was appointed professor of Greek and Roman 
philosophy at the college of France in 1833, and shortly after- 
wards published the Melanges philo so phiques (4th ed. 1866; 
Eng. trans., Boston, 1835). He had already demonstrated in his 
prefaces the possibility of a psychology apart from physiology, 
of the science of the phenomena of consciousness distinct from 
the perceptions of sense. He now classified the mental faculties 
as personal will, primitive instincts, voluntary movement, natural 
and artificial signs, sensibility and the faculties of intellect. In 
his Cours de droit naturel (1835), he reasons from the conception 
of a universal order in the universe to a Supreme Being, who has 
created it and who has conferred upon every man in harmony 
with it the aim of his existence, leading to his highest good. Fol- 
lowing a visit to Italy in search of health in 1835, be became 
librarian to, the University of Paris, and took the chair of philoso- 
phy at the faculty of letters. He died in Paris on Feb. 4, 1842, 
having done much to arouse in France an interest in the Scottish 
school. After his death were published Nouveaux melanges phi - 
losophiques (3rd ed. 1872) and Cours d’ esthitique (3rd ed. 1875). 
His correspondence was edited by A. Lair (Paris, 1901). His 
claim to distinction rests upon his ability as an expositor of other 
men’s ideas. 

See L. L£vy Bruhl, Hist, of Modern Philos, in France (1899) ; C. J. 
Tissot, Th. Jouffroy: sa vie et ses Perils (1876) ; J. P. Damiron, Essai 
sur Vhistoire de la philos . en France au xix* sibcle (1846). 

JOUGS, JUGGS or JOGGS, an instrument of punishment 
formerly in use in Scotland, Holland and possibly other countries. 
It was an iron collar fastened by a short chain to a wall, often of 
the parish church, or to a tree. The collar was placed round the 
offender’s neck and fastened by a padlock. It was used for ecclesi- 
astical as well as civil offences. ( See Pillory.) 

JOUHAUX, Li ON (1878- ), French labour leader, was 

before the World War one of the chief propagandists of revolu- 
tionary syndicalism, his chief organ being La Bataille Syndicaliste 
which he edited 1911-21. During the war his views changed; he 
advocated co-operation with the Socialist Party and also with the 
Government. As secretary and most influential leader of the Con- 
federation Gen6ral du Travail (C.G.T. ; the federation of French 
trade unions), he secured the adoption of this policy by that body. 
After the war he resisted the spread of Communist and revolu- 
tionary ideas, led the majority at the congress of Orleans (1920) 
and after the ensuing split into “C.G.T.U.” and “C.G.T.” remained 
at the bead of the latter body. He was French labour representa- 
tive till 1928 at the International Labour Office. His Le Syndi- 
calisms et la C.G.T. (1920) expounds the policy of the C.G.T. 
under his direction. 
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JOULE, JAMES PRESCOTT (1818-89), English physi- 
cist, was born on Dec. 24, 1818, at Salford, near Manchester. He 
owned a large brewery but devoted himself to scientific research. 
From the first he appreciated the importance of accurate measure- 
ment, and all through his life the attainment of exact quantitative 
data was one of his chief considerations. In 1840 Joule gave a 
quantitative statement of the law according to which heat is pro- 
duced in a conductor by the passage of an electric current. He 
continued to study the relations between electrical, mechanical and 
chemical effects and was led to the discovery of the first law of 
thermodynamics. He determined the mechanical equivalent of 
heat in four ways. By rotating a small electro-magnet in water, 
between the poles of another magnet, and then measuring the heat 
developed in the water and other parts of the machine, the current 
indued in the coils, and the energy required to maintain rotation, 
he made one determination. At the same time he made another 
determination based on the heating effects observable when water 
is forced through capillary tubes. A third method, depending on 
the observation of the heat evolved by the mechanical compression 
of air, was employed a year or two later; and a fourth was the 
well-known frictional one of stirring water with a sort of paddle- 
wheel (see Brit. Assoc. Report, 1845). In 1849 he presented to 
the Royal Society a memoir which, together with a history of the 
subject, contained details and results of a long series of determina- 
tions. A good many years later he was entrusted by the committee 
of the British Association on standards of electric resistance with 
the task of deducing the mechanical equivalent of heat from the 
thermal effects of electric currents. The practical unit of energy 
is named after Joule. In addition, numerous other researches 
stand to Joule’s credit — the work done in compressing gases and 
the thermal changes they undergo when forced under pressure 
through small apertures (with Lord Kelvin), known as the Joule- 
Thomson porous plug experiment, the change of volume on solu- 
tion, the change of temperature produced by the longitudinal ex- 
tension and compression of solids, etc. It was during the experi- 
ments involved by the first of these inquiries that Joule was 
incidentally led to appreciate the value of surface condensation 
in increasing the efficiency of the steam engine. Joule carried out 
a series of investigations and his results, according to Kelvin, led 
directly and speedily to the present practical method of surface- 
condensation, one of the most important improvements of the 
steam engine. Joule died at Sale on Oct. 11, 1889. 

His scientific papers were collected and published by the Physical 
Society of London: the first volume appeared in 1884. 

JOURDAN, JEAN BAPTISTE, Count (1762-1833), 
marshal of France, was born at Limoges on April 29, 1762. He was 
apprenticed to a silk merchant of Lyons, but served in a volunteer 
regiment in the American War of Independence. Invalided from 
the army in 1784, he set up business in Limoges, but at the out- 
break of the Revolution he volunteered for the army and rose 
rapidly in the service. In 1793 Carnot appointed him commander- 
in-chief of the army of the North, and he won the victory of 
Wattignies (Oct. 15-16, 179 3). Suspected of moderation in poli- 
tics and of pessimism as to the military outlook, he then spept 
some months in retirement, but was re-instated and appointed 
(1794) to the command of the army operating on the Sambre. 
His victory at Fleurus (June 26, 1794) was followed by a cam- 
paign on the Rhine in 1795. 

In 1796 his army formed the left wing of the advance into 
Bavaria. The whole of the French forces were ordered to advance 
on Vienna, Jourdan on the extreme left and Moreau in the centre 
by the Danube valley, Bonaparte on the right by Italy and Styria. 
The Austrians were at first driven back by Moreau and Jourdan 
almost to the Austrian frontier. But the archduke Charles threw 
his whole weight on Jourdan, who was defeated at Amberg and 
Wurzburg, and forced over the Rhine after a severe rearguard 
action. Apart from Bonaparte’s marvellous campaign in Italy, the 
operations of the year were disastrous, chiefly owing to the vicious 
plan of campaign imposed by the government. Jourdan was made 
the scapegoat of the government’s mistakes and was not employed 
for two years. He occupied himself with politics, and framed 
the famous conscription law of 1798. In 1799 Jourdan was placed 
at the head of the army on the Rhine, but again underwent defeat 
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at the hands of the archduke Charles at Stockach (March 25), 
and, disappointed and broken in health, handed over the command 
to Massena. He resumed his political duties, and opposed the 
coup d’Hat of 18 Brumaire, after which he was expelled from 
the Council of the Five Hundred. He accepted from Napoleon 
fresh military and civil employment and in 1804 was made a mar- 
shal of France. In 1806, Joseph Bonaparte, king of Naples, selected 
him as his military adviser, and he followed Joseph into Spain 
(1808). After the battle of Vittoria he held no important com- 
mand under the Empir#. Jourdan gave in his adhesion to the. 
restoration government of 1814, and though he rejoined Napoleon 
in the Hundred Days, he submitted to the Bourbons again after 
Waterloo. He refused, however, to be a member of the court which 
tried Marshal Ney. He was made a count, a peer of France 
(1819), and governor of Grenoble (1816). In politics he was a 
prominent opponent of the royalist reactionaries and supported 
the revolution of 1830. Marshal Jourdan died on Nov. 23, 1833, 
an 1 was buried in the Invalides. 

He wrote Operations de Varmte du Danube (1799) ; Mimoires pour 
icrvir a Vhistoire sur la campagne de 1796 (1819) ; and unpublished 
personal memoirs. See Gachot, La catnpagne de 1799; Jourdan en 
Allcmagnc et Brune en Hollande (1906). 

JOURNAL, a daily record of events, a diary, a daily news- 
paper (late Lat. diurnalis , daily). A journalist is one who writes 
for the public press. ( See Newspapers and Bookkeeping.) 
“Journal” is also applied to the record, day by day, of the business 
and proceedings of a public body or learned society, e.g., the 
journals of the British houses of parliament, a lengthened account 
written from the “votes and proceedings” (in the House of Lords 
called “minutes of the proceedings”), made day by day by the 
assistant clerks, and printed on the responsibility of the clerk 
to the House, after submission to the “sub-committee on the 
journals.” In the Commons the journal is passed over by the 
speaker before publication. The journals of the House of Com- 
mons begin in the first year of the reign of Edward VI. (1547), 
and are complete, except for a short interval under Elizabeth. 
Those of the House of Lords date from the first year of Henry 
VIII. (1509). Before that date the proceedings in parliament were 
entered in the rolls of parliament. The journals of the Lords are 
“records” in the judicial sense, those of the Commons are not. 
(See Erskine May, Parliamentary Practice , pp. 201-202, 1906.) 
The U.S Constitution directs that each house of congress keep 
a “journal of its proceedings” and the constitutions of the various 
States contain similar enactments. In maritime law the word 
journal is used synonymously for log-book. 

JOURNAL, that part of a shaft or axle which makes circum- 
ferential contact in the bearing, as distinguished from an end or 
thrust bearing. An axle-box is often called a journal-box. Journals 
must be accurately finished and the bearings or “brasses” well 
fitted to make contact all over the surface, or abrasion, scoring, 
and hot running are likely to occur. The shaft always rides on 
a film of oil in a properly fitted bearing; hence it follows neces- 
sarily that wear is extremely slow. Where speeds are high or 
pressures great, the oil is pumped into the bearings copiously, 
and cooled in the course of its circulation, w p hile the bearing is 
frequently water-cooled. Ball and roller bearings have to a re- 
markable extent displaced the solid plain bearings in many classes 
of machinery. 

JOURNALISM, SCHOOLS OF. Till the latter years of 
the 19th century journalism had been looked on in England as 
something of a closed career, demanding in its follower little 
more than a kind of vocation for the press; proficiency was to be 
attained only through experience, and the idea of formal training 
would have been derided. With the enormous expansion of jour- 
nalistic activity in the ’90 ’s, |>ased on the literary needs of the 
newly educated masses, the conception of every man as a poten- 
tial journalist began to grow, and with it came the possibility of 
academic courses In journalism. 

But though at least one private school of journalism was 
founded before 1900 no wide or recognized movement towards 
journalistic education w r as undertaken till after the World War. 
The year 1919 marked the establishment at London University 
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of a course in journalism. The course, which terminates in an 
examination for a diploma, is “designed to give a comprehensive 
and co-ordinated curriculum of modem or current knowledge 
combined with instruction and practice in working for the press.” 
Students of the course, which takes two years, must receive in- 
struction in English composition and practical journalism and are 
given their choice of three subjects from such fields as the History 
and Development of Science, the History of Political Ideas, the 
Principles of Criticism, Economics, Philosophy and Psychology. 
They are expected as well to acquire proficiency in shorthand and 
typing. Exhibitions have been from time to time awarded through 
the Newspaper Society, the Press Association, the National Union 
of Journalists and other bodies. 

There is also a course in journalism at Bristol University, and 
instruction is given by the London School of Journalism. The 
latter, a private body, was founded in 1919 at the inspiration of 
Lord Northcliffe and with the support of the chief newspaper 
proprietors. Its courses are largely postal, there being no lectures, 
and its curriculum is more severely technical than those of the 
Universities. In addition other bodies advertising themselves as 
postal “schools of journalism” have sprung up during recent 
years, but their claims should, as a rule, be treated with caution. 

(X.) 

In the United States. — Probably the first prominent advocate 
of schools of journalism was General Robert E. Lee. As president 
of Washington college (afterwards Washington and Lee univer- 
sity) he began in 1869 some classes in journalism; but his death 
the following year and the general disfavour with which the idea 
was received resulted in their speedy discontinuance. 

The idea of education for journalism was put on a different 
footing by the announcement in 1903 of Joseph Pulitzer’s agree- 
ment to give two million dollars to Columbia university for the 
foundation of a school of journalism, under the advice of an 
advisory board “composed of the foremost journalists and editors 
possessing expert knowledge on the subject.” Difikulties as to 
the nomination of the advisory board and the selection of the 
first professors in editorial and news writing led to the post- 
ponement of the organization of the school, by Pulitzer’s wish, 
until after his death (Oct. 29, 1911). The suggestions he made 
are, in the main, still in force, not only in the Columbia school, 
which was opened in 1912, but in other schools. 

In the meantime a beginning had been made elsewhere. In 1908 
the Missouri school of journalism was established, equal in rank 
with the other schools of the university. At the universities of 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin, 
courses of journalism were established. The graduating classes in 
1926-27 numbered nearly 1,000. 

The strongest schools and departments of journalism were 
organized in the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism, which includes the following universities, 
schools being marked S: — Missouri (S), Syracuse, Kansas State 
agricultural college, Indiana, Illinois (S), Kansas, Columbia (S), 
Northwestern (S), Oklahoma (S), Ohio (S), Oregon (S), Texas, 
Washington (S), Iowa (S), Montana (S), Nebraska (S), Wis- 
consin (S), Minnesota, Louisiana and Michigan. Instruction in 
journalism in about 30 other universities might also be granted 
first class standing. In addition to these, journalism is taught in 
nearly 200 other colleges and universities, and in many high 
schools. 

The university authorities have been somewhat divided from 
the beginning as to whether instruction in journalism should rest 
upon a high school education or upon four years of college. The 
general plan has been to require two years of college and to make 
the other two years required for the degree partly or wholly pro- 
fessional in character. In all the schools and departments of 
journalism connected with the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, courses are given in reporting, 
copy reading, editorial writing, feature writing, history of jour- 
nalism, and the law of libel, varying from about half to nearly all 
of the student’s total work. The other courses include psychology, 
sociology, political science, economics, history, literature, lan- 
guages and similar subjects. (J. W. Cun.) 
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JOURNEY, originally a day’s work or travel, and the dis- 
tance covered in a day, usually reckoned in the middle ages as 20 
miles. The early use of “journey” for a day’s work, or the amount 
produced by a day’s work, is still found in glassmaking, and also 
at the British Mint, where a “journey” is taken as equivalent to 
the coinage of 15 lb. of standard gold, 701 sovereigns, or of 60 lb. 
of silver. The term “journeyman” distinguishes a qualified work- 
man or mechanic from an “apprentice” on the one hand and a 
"master” on the other, and is applied to one who is employed by 
the day. 

JOUVENEL, HENRI DE (1876- ), French politician, 

was born in Paris on April 2, 1876. Secretary of the committee 
of democratic conferences in 1900, he was made chej de cabinet 
in the ministry of justice in 1902, and directeur de cabinet in the 
ministry of commerce in 1905. He entered journalism shortly 
afterwards as chief correspondent on Le Matin. In Jan. 1921 de 
Jouvenel was elected Senator for the Correze, and became a mem- 
ber of the foreign affairs commission. He was a French delegate 
on the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1922, and was in- 
strumental in admitting Abyssinia to the League, and took an 
active part in the work of the commission of intellectual co- 
operation. He again represented his country in the League in 
1924, and became minister of public instruction in the second 
Poincare cabinet in the same year. In 1925 he was appointed 
French high commissioner in Syria in succession to General Sar- 
rail ( q.v .). De Jouvenel at once set himself to the task of pacifi- 
cation, but realizing the need of amicable relations with neigh- 
bouring countries he went to Angora early in 1926 and prepared 
a treaty with Turkey to be ratified by the French Government. 

JOUVENET, JEAN (1644-1717), French painter, born at 
Rouen. He was the most celebrated of a family of artists; and 
was the son and pupil of Laurent Jouvenet. On arriving in Paris 
in 1661 he attracted the attention of Le Brun, by whom he was 
employed at Versailles, and under whose auspices, in 1675, he 
became a member of the Academic Royale, of which he was 
elected professor in 1681, and one of the four perpetual rectors 
in 1707. Four large paintings at the Louvre include the cele- 
brated “Miraculous Draft of Fish.” He was the greatest religious 
painter of his time. Jouvenet died on April 5, 1717. 

See Mem. inid. acad. roy. de p. ct de sc. (1854), D’Argenville, Vies 
des peintres (1762). 

JOUY, VICTOR JOSEPH feTIENNE DE (1764-1S46), 
French dramatist, was born at Jouy, near Versailles. He served 
in the army in Guiana and in India before the Revolution. He 
then returned to France and served with distinction in the early 
campaigns, attaining the rank of adjutant-general. He fled under 
the terror In 1821 his tragedy of Sylla gained a triumph due in 
part to the genius of Talma, who had studied the title-role from 
Napoleon. Under the Restoration Jouy consistently fought for the 
cause of freedom, and if his work was overrated by his contem- 
poraries, they were probably influenced by their respect for the 
author himself. He died in the palace of St. Germain-en-Laye on 
Sept. 4, 1846. 

JOVANOVH^, LJUBA (1865-1928), Yugoslav politician, 
was born at Cattaro, then Austrian territory, on Feb. 2, 1865. 
Owing to his activities in favour of Yugoslav unity, he was forced 
to emigrate to Montenegro, then to Serbia, where, after fighting 
as a volunteer in the Serbo-Bulgar war of 1885, he became a 
teacher, librarian to the National Library (1901), and professor 
of history at Belgrade University (1903). He had previously 
joined the Serb radical party as a strong Nationalist, and on 
entering the SkupStina in 1905, became president of the cham- 
ber, then minister of the interior (1909), of education (1911) and 
again of the interior (1914-8). From 1919-20 he was a coun- 
cillor of State, then again minister of education, and 1923-24 
president of the chamber. His attempts to reconcile the Serb 
radicals with the Croats and alleged federalist inclinations in- 
volved him in a quarrel with Nikola PaSi6 (q.v.). In 1924, then, 
Jovanovi6 published in an annual called Krv Slovenstva (Slav 
Blood) an article entitled “ After Vidov Den 1914” alleging that 
he, Pa§i6 and others had had foreknowledge of the plot against 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand in 1914. The British Institute 


of International Affairs reprinted the article in 1925 as “The 
Murder of Sarajevo” ( see also the Belgrade Politi&a, April 7, 
1925). After a furious quarrel, Jovanovic was, by a majority, 
excluded from the radical party in 1926. With his adherents, he 
formed an independent anti-Pasic party, but rejoined the radicals 
after Panic's death. He died on Feb. 10, 1928. • 

JOVELLANOS (Jove Llanos), GASPAR MELCHOR 
DE ( 1744-1811), Spanish statesman and author, born at Gijon 
(Asturias) on Jan. 5, 1744. Criminal judge at Seville in 1767, 
judge in Madrid (1778) and a member qf the council of military 
orders (1780), he was involved in the fall of Cabarrus, and 
banished (1790-97) to Gijon. Recalled in 1797, he was named 
minister of grace and justice under Godoy, whose policy and con- 
duct so offended his proud integrity that he combined with his 
colleague Saavedra to procure Godoy’s dismissal. On the latter’s 
return to power (1798), Jovellanos was banished to Gijon and 
imprisoned (1801) in Majorca. The revolution of 1808 set him 
at liberty. Disdaining the most brilliant offers from Joseph 
Bonaparte, Jovellanos joined the central junta and contributed to 
reorganize the cortes. This accomplished, the junta at once fell 
under suspicion, and Jovellanos was involved in its fall. He died 
at Vega (Asturias) on Nov. 27, 1811. 

The poetical works of Jovellanos comprise a tragedy, El 
Pelayo, a comedy, El delincuente honrado, satires, miscellaneous 
pieces and a translation of the first book of Paradise Lost. His 
prose works, especially those on political and legislative economy, 
constitute his real title to literary fame. In them depth of thought 
and clear-sighted sagacity are couched in a certain Ciceronian 
elegance and classical purity of style. Perhaps the Injormc sobre 
un proyecto de ley agraria (1787) is his most valuable work. 

See Obras publicadas b inhlitas, ed. C. Noccdal, 1858-1859, 2 vol. 
(Bib. de Autoreb E^p., xlvi , 1 .); Memorias politicos (1X01 Fr. trs , 
1825) ; J. Somoza de Montsoriu, Jovellanos ; nuevos dates para .s u 
biografla (Habana-Madrid, 1885) ; E. Gonzalez Blanco, Jovellanos 
. . . (1911); J. Somoza Garcia-Sala, Document os para ... la bio- 
grafia de Jovellanos (1911, 2 vol.). 

JOVELLAR Y SOLER, JOAQUIN (1819-1892), cap- 
tain-general of Spain, was born at Palma de Mallorca on Dec. 28. 
1819. He went to Cuba as captain (1842-51); promoted major 
in 1853, he accompanied O'Donnell as private secretary to 
Morocco. Colonel in i860, brigadier-general in 1863, and in 
1864 under-secretary for war, Jovellar was made general of di- 
vision in 1866, and lieutenant-general in 1872 by King Amadeus 
He left Spain when the federal republic was proclaimed. In 1873 
Castelar sent him to Cuba as governor-general. He commanded 
the army of the centre against the Carlists when Martinez Campos 
went to Sagunto to proclaim Alfonso XII. (1874). War minister 
under Canovas, he was sent to Cuba as governor-general until the 
peace of Zaujon (June 18, 1878). Alfonso XII. made him a 
captain-general, president of the council, life-senator and governor- 
general of the Philippines. Jovellar died in Madrid on April 
17, 1892. 

JOVIAN (Flavius Iovianus) (331-364), Roman emperor 
from June 363 to February 364, was born in 331. As captain of 
the imperial bodyguard he accompanied Julian in his Persian 
expedition; and on the day after that emperor’s death Jovian was 
unexpectedly chosen emperor by the army to succeed him. He 
at once continued the retreat begun by Julian, and, continually 
harassed by the Persians, succeeded in reaching the banks of the 
Tigris, where a humiliating treaty was concluded with the Persian 
king, Shapur II. (q.v.). Five provinces which had been conquered 
by Galerius in 298 were surrendered, together with Nisibis and 
other cities. The Romans also gave up all their interests in the 
kingdom of Armenia, and abandoned its Christian prince Arsaces 
to the Persians. During his return to Constantinople Jovian 
was found dead in his bed at Dadastana, halfway between An- 
cyra and Nicaea. Under Jovian, (Christianity was established as 
the state religion and Athanasius was once more reinstated on 
the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria. Paganism, however, seems 
to have been tolerated. In Syriac literature Jovian became the 
hero of a Christian romance (G. Hoffmann, Julianus dcr Abtriin- 
nigCy 1880). 

See Ammianus Marcellinus. xxv 5-10; Tillemont, tlistoire des 
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empereurs, vo i. iv.; uionon, ueciine and Fall, chs. xxiv., xxv.; J. 
Wordsworth an Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography; 
H. Schiller, Geschichte der romischcn Kaiserzeit, vol. ii. (1887) ; A. de 
Broglie, UEglise et V empire romain au tV sibcle (4th ed. 1882) ; Seek, 
Gesch. des Untergangs der antiken Welt (iv., 338) ; and art. in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencyclopadic. For the relations of Rome and Persia see 
Persia: Ancient History. 

JOVIUS, PAULUS, or PAOLO GIOVIO (1483-1552), 
Italian historian and biographer, was born at Como on April 19, 
1483. After studying the humanities, he applied himself to medi- 
cine and philosophy at Psylua and Pavia. But instead of practis- 
ing as a physician he settled at Rome under the patronage of the 
Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici (afterwards Clement VII.), to write 
the history of his time. He enjoyed the favour of successive 
popes and held many benefices, including in 1528, the bishopric 
of Nocera. 

After Clement’s death Giovio found himself out of favour with 
the next pope, Paul III. He retired to his villa on the lake of 
Como, where he spent the wealth he had acquired from donations 
and benefices in adorning his villa with curiosities, antiquities 
and pictures. He died upon a visit to Florence in 1552. 

Giovio’s principal work was the Historiarnm siii temporis libri 
XLV. (2 vols. 1551-53; Ital. trans., Florence, 1551), from the 
invasion of Charles VIII. to the year 1547. His first published 
work, printed in 1524 at Rome, was a treatise Dc piscibus r omanis. 
After his retirement to Como he produced a valuable series of bio- 
graphies, entitled Elogia virortim Must Hum (7 vols. 1549-57), 
and many miscellaneous works. A complete list of Giovio’s works 
is given in Cicogna, Dellc inscrizioni Veneziane raccolta (Venice, 
1830). 

JOWETT, BENJAMIN (1817-1893'), English scholar and 
theologian, master of Balliol college, Oxford, was born in Camber- 
well on April 15, 1817. His father was one of a Yorkshire family 
who, for three generations, had been supporters of the Evangelical 
movement in the Church of England. His mother was a Lang- 
horne, in some way related to the poet and translator of Plutarch. 
At 12 the boy was placed on the foundation of St. Paul’s school 
(then in St. Paul’s Churchyard), and in his 19th year he obtained 
an open scholarship at Balliol. In 1838 he gained a fellowship, and 
graduated with first-class honours in 1839. & e came to Oxford at 
the height of the Tractarian movement, and through the friend- 
ship of W. G. Ward was drawn for a time in the direction of High 
Anglicanism; but a stronger and more lasting influence was that 
of the Arnold school, represented by A. P. Stanley. In the sum- 
mers of 1845 and 1846, spent in Germany with Stanley, he be- 
came an eager student of German criticism and speculation; and 
came under the influence of the writings of F. C. Baur ( q.v .). 
He was appointed to the Greek professorship at Oxford in the 
autumn of 1855. He had been a tutor of Balliol and a clergyman 
since 1842. 

His pupils became his friends for life. He discerned their 
capabilities, studied their characters, and sought to remedy their 
defects by frank and searching criticism. Like another Socrates, 
he taught them to know themselves, repressing vanity, encour- 
aging the despondent, and attaching all alike by his unobtrusive 
sympathy. He had the reputation of “the great tutor.” From 1846 
onwards Jowett threw himself into the movement for university 
reform, which took effect in the commission of 1850 and the act 
of 1854. Jowett served on the commission which led to the open- 
ing of the Indian Civil Service to competition. A great disap- 
pointment, his repulse for the mastership of Balliol, also in 1854, 
appears to have roused him into the completion of his book on 
The Epistles of St. Paul. This work is original and suggestive, 
but its publication aroused theological prejudice, which followed 
him more or less through life. Undeterred by this criticism, he 
joined with Henry Bristowe Wilson and Rowland Williams, who 
had been similarly attacked, in* the production of Essays and 
Reviews (i860), a book which was the signal for an outbreak of 
fanaticism. Jowett’s influence at Oxford steadily increased. It 
culminated in 1864, when the country clergy, provoked by the 
final acquittal of the essayists, had voted in convocation against 
the endowment of the Greek chair. Jowett’s pupils, who were 
now drawn from the university at large, supported him with 
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enthusiasm. 

In the meantime Jowett had been quietly exerting his influence 
so as to conciliate all shades of liberal opinion, and secure the 
abolition of the theological test, which was still required for the 
M A and other degrees, and for university and college offices. He 
spoke at a meeting upon this question in London (June 10, 1864), 
which prepared the ground for the University Tests Act of 1871. 

In connection with the Greek professorship Jowett had under- 
taken a work on Plato which grew into a complete translation of 
the Dialogues with introductory essays. At this he worked in the 
vacations for at least ten years. But his interest in theology had 
not abated. The university pulpit, indeed, was closed to him, 
but from 1866 until the year of his death he preached annually 
in Westminster Abbey, where Stanley had become dean in 1863 
In 1870, by an arrangement which he attributed to his friend 
Robert Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke (at that time a mem- 
ber of Gladstone’s ministry), Scott was promoted to the deanery of 
Rochester and Jowett was elected to the vacant mastership by 
the fellows of Balliol. From the vantage-ground of this long- 
coveted position the Plato was published in 1871. While scholars 
criticized particular renderings, it was generally agreed that he had 
provided a version of Plato which is an English classic. 

If ever there was a beneficent despotism, it was Jowett’s rule 
as master. Since 1866 his authority in Balliol had been really 
paramount, and various reforms in college had been due to his 
initiative. The opposing minority were now powerless, and the 
younger fellows who had been his pupils were more inclined to 
follow him than others would have been. There was no obstacle 
to the continued exercise of his firm and reasonable will. He still 
knew the undergraduates individually, and watched their pro- 
gress with a vigilant eye. His influence in the university was 
less assured. The pulpit of St. Mary’s was no longer closed to him, 
but the success of Balliol in the schools gave rise to jealousy in 
other colleges, and old prejudices did not suddenly give way; 
while a new movement in favour of “the endowment of research’’ 
ran counter to his immediate purposes. Meanwhile, the tutorships 
in other colleges, and some of the headships also, were being 
filled with Balliol men, and Jowett's former pupils were promi- 
nent in both houses of parliament and at the bar. He continued 
the practice, which he had commenced in 184S, of taking with 
him a small party of undergraduates in vacation time, and work- 
ing with them in one of his favourite haunts, at Askrigg in 
Wensleydale, or Tummel Bridge, or later at West Malvern. The 
new hall (1876), the oigan there, entirely his gift (1885) and the 
cricket ground (1889), remain as external monuments of the 
master’s activity. Neither business nor the many claims of friend- 
ship interrupted literary work. The six or seven weeks of the 
long vacation, during which he had pupils with him, were mainly 
employed in writing. The translation of Aristotle’s Politics , the 
revision of Plato, and, above all, the translation of Thucydides 
many times revised, occupied several years. The edition of the 
Re public, undertaken in 1856, remained unfinished, but was con- 
tinued with the help of Lewis Campbell. 

In 1882 Jowett accepted the vice-chancellorship of the uni- 
versity, in the hope of securing various reforms. The exhausting 
labours of the \ ice-chancellorship were followed by an illness 
(1887); and after this he relinquished the hope of producing any 
great original writing, contenting himself with his commentary on 
the Republic of Plato, and some essays on Aristotle which w r ere 
to have formed a companion volume to the translation of the 
Politics. Jowett died on Oct. 1, 1893. 

Theologian, tutor, university reformer, a great master of a 
college, Jowett’s best claim to the remembrance of succeeding 
generations was his greatness as a moral teacher. Many of the 
most prominent Englishmen of the day were his pupils, and owed 
much of what they were to his precept and example, his penetrative 
sympathy, his insistent criticism, and his unwearying friendship. 
Seldom have ideal aims been so steadily pursued with so clear a 
recognition of practical limitations. Jowett’s theological work was 
transitional, and yet has an element of permanence. In earlier 
life he had been a zealous student of Kant and Hegel, and to the 
end he never ceased to cultivate the philosophic spirit; but he 
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had little confidence in metaphysical systems, and sought rather 
to translate philosophy into the wisdom of life. His place in 
literature rests really on the essays in his Plato. 

See The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett , by E. A. Abbott and 
Lewis Campbell (1897) *, Benjamin Jowett, by Lionel Tollemache 
(1895). (L. Cam. ; X.) 

JOWETT, JOHN HENRY (1864-1923), British divine, 
was bom near Halifax, Yorkshire, Aug. 25, 1864 He was trained 
for the Congregational ministry at Airedale college, Bradford, the 
University of Edinburgh and Mansfield college, Oxford. In 1889 
he was elected minister of a Congregational church at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, which pastorate he held until 1895 when he was chosen 
to succeed R. W. Dale at Carr’s Lane chapel, Birmingham. Dur- 
ing the 15 years of his ministry there his reputation as a preacher 
grew steadily, and his name became known throughout Great 
Britain and America. In 1911 he went to the United States to 
become pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, New York. 
After the signing of the Armistice in 1918, he returned to London 
as minister at Westminster chapel, Buckingham gate, London. He 
died on Dec. 19, 1923. 

Jowett published a number of books of a devotional character, 
including The High Calling (1909); Our Blessed Dead (1909), The 
Whole Armour of God (1916) ; The Friend on the Road (1921) , Life 
in the Heights (1924). See A. Porritt, John Henry Jowett (1924). 

JOYCE, JAMES ( 1882- ), Irish author, was born in 

Dublin on Feb. 2, 1882, and was educated at Clongowes Wood 
college, Belvedere college, and at University college, Dublin. His 
first published work was a small volume of lyrics, Chamber 
Music (1907). Dubliners, a set of tales and studies of Dublin 
personalities, followed in 1914; a novel, A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, in 1916; and Exiles , a play, in 19 r 8. Meanwhile 
Joyce had left Ireland, and lived abroad, in Rome, Zurich, Trieste 
and Paris. In 1922 appeared the fruit of his work between 1914 
and 1921, Ulysses, published in Paris. This book, conceived and 
executed on a very ambitious scale, attracted much attention 
among critics and men of letters, in France as well as in England 
and America, as a portent of certain modern tendencies in the 
development of the novel. 

JOYEUSE, town in Ard£che, France, from which the family 
of Joyeuse derives its name. Anne de Joyeuse (1561-1587) was 
a favourite of Henry III. of France, who created him duke and 
peer (i58i),admiral of France (158 2), and governor of Normandy 
(1586), and married him to Marguerite de Lorraine-Vaudemont, 
younger sister of the queen. He had three brothers: Francois de 
Joyeuse (d. 1615), cardinal archbishop of Rouen, who brought 
about the reconciliation of Henry IV with the pope; Henri, count 
of Bouchage, and later duke of Joyeuse, who was a Capuchin friar, 
then a soldier, became a marshal of France, and finally re-entered 
the church, dying in 1608; Antoine Scipion, grand prior of Tou- 
louse in the order of the Knights of Malta, who was one of the 
leaders in the League, and died in the retreat of Villemur (1592). 
Henriette Catherine de Joyeuse, daughter of Henri, married in 
1 61 1 Charles of Lorraine, duke of Guise, to whom she brought the 
duchy of Joyeuse. On the death of her great-grandson, EYan^ois 
Joseph de Lorraine, duke of Guise, in 1675, without issue, the 
duchy of Joyeuse was declared extinct, but it was revived in 1714, 
in favour of Louis de Melun, prince of fipinoy. 

JOYEUSE ENTREE, a famous charter of liberty granted 
to Brabant by Duke John III. in 1354. John summoned the rep- 
resentatives of the cities of the duchy to Louvain to announce to 
them the marriage of his daughter and heiress Jeanne of Brabant 
to Wenzel duke of Luxembourg, and he offered them liberal con- 
cessions in order to secure their assent to the change of dynasty. 
John III. died in 1355, and Wenzel and Jeanne, on the occasion 
of their State entry into Brussels, solemnly swore to observe all 
the provisions of the charter which had been drawn up. From 
the occasion on which it was first proclaimed this charter has since 
been known in history as La Joyeuse Entree. By this document 
the dukes of Brabant undertook to maintain the integrity of the 
duchy, and not to wage war, make treaties or impose taxes with- 
out the consent of their subjects, as represented by the munici- 
palities. All members of the duke’s council were to be native-born 


Brabanters. This charter became the model for other provinces 
and the bulwark of the liberties of the Netherlands, fts provisions 
remained practically unchanged from the reign of Charles V. on- 
wards. The ill-advised attempt of the emperor Joseph II. in his 
reforming zeal to abrogate the Joyeuse Entree caused a Brabanqon 
revolt under Henry van der Noot, before which he had to yield 
(1789-90). 

See E Poullet, La Joyeuse entrte, ou constitution BrabanQonne 
(1862). 

JOYNSON-HICKS, SIR WILUAM (1865- ), Brit- 

ish statesman, eldest son of Henry Hicks, of Bexhill, was born on 
June 23, 1865. The additional name of Joynson was assumed on 
his marriage in 1895 to Grace, daughter of Richard Hampson 
Joynson, of Chasefield, Bowdon. From 1888 he practised as a 
solicitor in London He contested North Manchester (1900) and 
North-west Manchester (1906) as a Conservative, both unsuc- 
cessfully, but in 1908 he won the latter seat from Winston 
Churchill, who had sought re-election on his appointment as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. At the first general election of 1910, 
however, he was defeated. He returned to parliament in 1911 
as member for the Brentford division of Middlesex, and from 
1918 represented the Twickenham division. During the latter days 
of Lloyd George’s administration Sir William — he had been cre- 
ated a baronet in 1919 — was prominent among those who favoured 
the withdrawal of the conservatives from the Coalition, and in 
the Conservative Government formed by Bonar Law in 1922 he 
was successively parliamentary secretary to the Overseas Trade 
Department, postmaster-general and paymaster-general, and finan- 
cial secretary to the Treasury (with a seat in the cabinet). When 
Baldwin succeeded Bonar Law as prime minister (1923), he 
became minister of health and in Baldwin’s second administra- 
tion (1924) he was appointed home secretary. Sir William took 
an active part in the affairs of the Church of England and was 
recognized as one of the lay leaders of the Evangelical party. He 
was one of the foremost opponents of the Prayer Book measure 
of 1928 He did valuable work in connection with the develop- 
ment of automobilism in Great Britain — notably as chairman of 
the motor legislation .committee of the House of Commons. 

He wrote The Law of Heavy and IAght Mechanic Traction on the 
Highways (1906) ; The Command of the Air (1916). 

JUAN FERNANDEZ ISLANDS, a small group in the 
South Pacific ocean, between 33 0 and 34 0 S. lat. and 8o° W. long., 
which belongs to Chile. The principal island is called Mds-a-Tierra 
(Span, “nearer land”) to distinguish it from a smaller island, Mds - 
a-Fuera (“farther out”), 100 m. farther west. Off the south-west 
of Mas-a-Tierra lies the islet of Santa Clara. The aspect of Mas-a- 
Tierra is beautiful; only 13 m. in length by 4 in width, it consists 
of a series of precipitous volcanic rocks which are rudely piled 
into irregular blocks and pinnacles, and strongly contrasting with 
a rich vegetation. The highest of these, 3,22 5 ft., is called, from 
its massive form, El Yunque (the anvil). Cumberland bay on the 
north side is the only fair anchorage, and even there, from the 
great depth of water, there is some risk. A wide valley collecting 
streams from several of the ravines on the north side of the island 
opens into Cumberland bay, and is partially enclosed and culti- 
vated. The inhabitants number only some 300. 

The flora and fauna of Juan Fernandez are in most respects 
Chilean. There are few trees on the island, for most of the valu- 
able indigenous trees have been practically exterminated, such as 
the sandalwood, which the earlier navigators found one of the most 
valuable products of the Island. Ferns are prominent among the 
flora, about one-third of which consists of endemic species. There 
are no indigenous land mammals. Pigs and goats, however, with 
cattle, horses, asses and dogs, have been introduced, have multi- 
plied, and in considerable numbers run wild. Sea-elephants* and 
fur-seals were formerly plentiful. Of birds, a tyrant and a hum- 
ming-bird ( Eustephanus femandensis) are peculiar to the group, 
while another humming-bird ( E . galerites] ), a thrush, and some 
birds of prey also occur in Chile. E. femandensis has the peculi- 
arity that the male is of a bright cinnamon colour, while the female 
is green. Both sexes arc green in E. galerites. 

Juan Femdndez was discovered In 1563 by a Spanish pilot of 
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that name, w]jo obtained from the Spanish Government a grant of 
the islands, where he resided for some time, stocking them with 
goats and pigs. He soon, however, appears to have abandoned his 
possessions, which were afterwards for many years only visited 
occasionally by fishermen from the coasts of Chile and Peru. In 
1616 Jacob* le Maire and Willem Cornelis Schouten called at Juan 
Fernindez for water and fresh provisions. Pigs and goats were 
then abundant on the islands. In Feb. 1700, Dampier called at 
Juan Fern&ndez and while there Capt. Straddling of the “Cinque 
Porte” galley quarrelled With his men, 42 of whom deserted but 
were afterwards taken on board by Dampier; live seamen, how- 
ever, remained on shore. Other parties had previously colonized 
the islands but none had remained permanently. In Oct. 1 704 the 
“Cinque Porte” returned and found two of the men, the others 
having been apparently captured by the French. Straddling was 
marooned on Mis-a-Tierra; one of his crew, Alexander Selkirk 
( q.v .), became the island’s most famous colonist, for his adven- 
tures are commonly believed to have inspired Daniel Defoe’s Rob- 
inson Crusoe Among later visits, that of Commodore Anson, in 
the “Centurion” (June 1741) led, on his return home, to a pro- 
posal to form an English settlement on Juan Fernandez; but the 
Spaniards, hearing that the matter had been mooted in England, 
gave orders to occupy the island, and it was garrisoned accordingly 
in 1750. Philip Carteret first observed this settlement in May 
1767, and on account of the hostility of the Spaniards preferred to 
put in at M&s-a-Fuera. After the establishment of the independ- 
ence of Chile at the beginning of the 19th century, Juan Fernan- 
dez passed into the possession of that country. On more than one 
occasion M&s-a-Tierra has been used as a State prison by the 
Chilean Government, particularly for political prisoners. 

JUANGS (Patuas, literally “leaf -wearers”), a jungle tribe of 
Orissa, India, found only in two of the tributary states, Dhen- 
kanal and Keonjhar. They are said to be aborigines. Their lan- 
guage belongs to the Munda family. They live on the game they 
kill or on snakes and vermin. Their huts measure about 6 ft. by 
8 ft., with low doorways. The interior has two compartments. In 
the first of these the father and all the females of a family huddle; 
the second is used as a store-room. The boys have a separate hut 
at the village entrance which serves as a guest-house and general 
assembly place where the village musical instruments are kept. 
The Juangs are small and weak-looking, of a reddish-brown colour, 
with flat faces, broad noses, large mouths and thick lips. The 
women used to wear nothing but girdles of leaves, the men, a 
bandage of cloth. The Juangs declare that the river goddess, 
emerging for the first time from the Gonasika rock, surprised a 
party of naked Juangs dancing and ordered them to wear leaves, 
with the threat that they should die if they gave up the custom. 
The Juangs’ weapons are the bow and arrow and a primitive sling. 
Their religion is a vague belief in forest spirits. They offer fowls 
to the sun. Polygamy is rare. They burn their dead and throw the 
ashes into any running stream. The most sacred oaths a Juang 
takes are those on an ant-hill or a tiger-skin. 

JUAN MANUEL, DON ( 1282-1349), infante of Castile, 
son of the infante Don Manuel and Beatrix of Savoy and grand- 
son of St. Ferdinand, born at Escalona, May 5, 1282. A favourite 
of Sancho IV., he served in his twelfth year as adelantado mayor 
of Murcia against the Moors at Granada. In 1304 he successfully 
conducted political negotiations with James II. of Aragon on be- 
half of Ferdinand IV., then under age; his marriage with James 
II. ’s daughter, Constantina, added to his prestige. Regent until 
the proclamation of Alphonso XI. ’s majority (1325), his ambi- 
tious designs of continuing in power were defeated by the king, 
who married Constanza, his daughter, and removed Juan Manuel 
from the scene by nominating him adelantado mayor de la fron - 
tera. Alphonso XI. ’s repudiation of Constanza led to civil war. 
Don Juan Manuel (whose wife Constantina died in 1327) married 
Dona Blanca de la Cerda, secured the support of Juan Nunez, 
alferez of Castile, won over Portugal by promising the hand of 
the ex-queen Constanza to its infante, and entered into alliance 
with Mahomet III. of Granada. Faced by this formidable coali- 
tion, Alphonso XI. sued for terms in 1328. War speedily broke 
out anew, and lasted till 1331, when Alphonso XI. invited Juan 
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Manuel and Juan Nunez to a banquet with the intention, it was 
believed, of assassinating them; the plot failed and Juan Manuel 
joined forces with Peter IV. of Aragon. Besieged by Alphonso 
XI. at Garci-Nunez, he escaped on July 30, 1336, fled into exile, 
and kept the rebellion alive till 1338, when he made his peace 
with the king. He proved his loyalty by serving in further expe- 
ditions against the Moors of Granada and Africa, and died a 
tranquil death in 1349. 

Distinguished as an astute politician, Don Juan Manuel is an 
author of the highest eminence and, considering the circumstances 
of his stormy life, his voluminousness is remarkable. Setting aside 
the works that have disappeared — Libro dc los Sabios, Libro de 
Engenos, Rcglas de como se debe trobar, Libro dc los Cantares 
(all written before 1329), Libro de la Caballeria (c. 1320-1322) — 
there remain the Cronica abreviada (c. 1320-1324), the Libro de 
la Caza ( c . 1325-1326), the Libro del Ca Micro et del Es cuder 0 , 
the Libro de los Estados (1330), El Conde Lucanor (1328-1335), 
a devout Tractado on the Virgin (dedicated to the prior of Pena- 
fiel Monastery, to which Juan Manuel bequeathed his manu- 
scripts), the Libro de los Castigos , Libro injenido ( c . 1334), Las 
Maneras de Amor and the Libro de las Armas, both about 1334- 
1337 . 

The historical summaries, pious dissertations and miscellaneous 
writings are of secondary interest. The Libro del Caballero et del 
Escudero is on another plane; it is no doubt suggested by Lull’s 
Libre del orde de Cavalleria , but the morbid mysticism of Lull is 
rejected and the carefully finished style justifies the special pride 
which the author took in this performance. The influence of 
Lull’s Blanquerna is likewise visible in the Libro de los Estados , 
but the marked divergences of substance prove Juan Manuel’s 
acquaintance with some version of the Barlaam and Josaphat 
legend. Nothing is more striking than the curious and varied 
erudition of the turbulent prince who weaves his personal experi- 
ences with historical or legendary incidents, with reminiscences 
of Aesop and Phaedrus, with the Disciplina clericalis, with Kalilah 
and DimnaJiy with countless oriental traditions and with all the 
material of anecdotic literature which he embodies in El Cotide 
Lucanor (or Libro de Patronio). This work, printed in 1575, 
revealed Juan Manuel as a master of prose composition, and as the 
predecessor of Boccaccio in the province of romantic narrative. 

A conscious artist, deliberative and selective in his methods, 
Juan Manuel has not Boccaccio’s festive fancy nor his construc- 
tive skill; he is too persistently didactic; but he excels in knowl- 
edge of human nature, in the faculty of ironical presentation, in 
tolerant wisdom and in luminous conciseness. He naturalizes the 
eastern apologue in Spain, and by the laconic picturesqueness of 
his expression imparts a new quality into Spanish prose. Lope 
de Vega, Ruiz de Alarcon and Calderon drew on his themes for 
dramatic purposes, and there is an evident, though remote, relation 
between Enxemplo. xxxv. and The Taming of the Shrew ; and a 
more direct connection exists between some of the enxemplos 
and some of Andersen’s fairy tales. 

Sec Ohms, cd. P. de Gayangos (1857); El Conde Lucanor, cd. H. 
Knust and A. Birch-Hirschfclcl (Leipzig, 1900) ; El Libro de la Caza, 
cd. G. Baist (Halle, 1880) ; El Libro del Caballero y del Escudero, ed. 
S. Grafenberg ( Romamsche Forschungen, vii., 1893) ; J. B. Trend, 
Introd. to Count Lucanor , . . trans. J. York, 1868 (1924). 

JUAREZ, BENITO (PABLO) ( 1806-1S72), was born at 
Guelatao, near the city of Oaxaca, Mexico, March 21, 1806, of full- 
blooded Zapotec parents. He was educated for the church by a 
charitable merchant of Oaxaca, but in 1827 entered the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences to study law. In 1832 he received his degree 
of bachelor of law, and two years later was appointed advocate 
of the Supreme Court of the republic. He was governor of 
Oaxaca, 1847-52, and in this post showed himself so ardent a 
partisan of liberal ideas that, when Santa Anna seized the Govern- 
ment in 1853, he was imprisoned. Escaping to New Orleans, he 
returned to Mexico in 1855 to assist in a successful revolt against 
Santa Anna led by Alvarez and Comonfort, and held the portfolio 
of justice in Comonfort’s Government. In this capacity he issued 
the first of his great reform measures restricting the privileges 
of the military and the clergy (1855, 1856, 1857), which, culminat- 
ing in the famous anti-clerical Constitution of 1857, caused a 
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nation-wide rebellion and precipitated the War of the Reform. 
In Jan. 1858, Comonfort fled the country and Zuloaga, supported 
by the clericals and the army, declared himself de facto president 
and seized the capital. Ju&rez, as constitutional successor to 
Comonfort, declared himself the de jure head of the nation and 
established himself at Veracruz (May 1858). His Government 
was recognized by the United States in April 1859, and in July he 
felt himself strong enough to issue the Reform Laws of 1859, 
which completely nationalized and secularized the church. By the 
beginning of 1861 the clericals had been everywhere defeated, and 
on Jan. n, 1861, Juarez entered Mexico City, and was con- 
stitutionally elected president. But his Government was without 
funds, foreign creditors were clamouring for satisfaction, and the 
country, after five years of civil war, was in a state of economic 
chaos; so that in July 1861 he issued a decree suspending for two 
years payment on the national debt. This embroiled him im- 
mediately in a new conflict. Napoleon III., who had for some 
time been contemplating intervention in Mexico, promptly seized 
upon Judrez’s decree as a pretext, and induced England and Spain 
(Convention of London, Oct. 1861) to join him in the ostensible 
purpose of enforcing the payment of foreign creditors Armed 
forces appeared at Veracruz in Dec. 1861. Juarez showed himself 
conciliatory and in Feb. 1862 commissioners of the four Govern- 
ments ratified the peace treaty of La Soledad. In March Gen. 
Lorencez landed with large French reinforcements; the English 
and Spanish commissioners withdrew their co-operation, and on 
April 12, 1862, Juarez declared war upon France. In June 1863 
Gen. Bazaine entered Mexico City and on July 8 declared a 
monarchy. Maximilian arrived on May 28, 1864, and was crowned 
in the capital in July. By the spring of 1865 there were 30,000 
French soldiers in the country, Juarez had been driven north- 
ward to the Paso del Norte, almost to the U S. border, his armies 
were shattered, his Government almost penniless. But he refused 
to relinquish his stand as constitutional president. The end of the 
year saw a great change. Maximilian was bankrupt; Napoleon 
saw the futility of his imperial project and the United States, 
now that the Civil War was over, insistently demanded the with- 
drawal of the French troops. In Feb. 1867, the last French troops 
sailed from Veracruz. Maximilian was captured at Queretaro on 
May 15 and executed on June 19, and on July 15 Juarez returned 
to Mexico City. He was re-elected president in August. But his 
genius was not equal to the appalling problem of reconstruction 
which confronted him. Insurrections and revolts harassed his 
entire term. In the election of 1870 Porfirio Diaz and Lerdo de 
Tejada appeared as rival candidates, and Diaz, when congress 
announced that Juarez had been again re-elected, immediately 
headed a revolt. The movement failed, but in the midst of it, 
on July 18, 1872, Juarez died of apoplexy in Mexico City. With 
his death ends one stage of Mexican history. He did not, as 
Diaz was to do, wholly dominate his epoch, but during the most 
momentous period of Mexico’s history he was the guiding genius, 
and is by many called Mexico’s national hero. 

For a comprehensive bibliography of the life and career of Juarez, 
see H. I. Priestley, The Mexican Nation — a History (New York, 1923). 

JUBA, the name of two kings of Numidia. 

Juba I. (1st century b.c.), son and successor of Hiempsal, 
king of Numidia. During the civil wars at Rome he sided with 
Pompey, partly from gratitude because he had reinstated his father 
on his throne (Appian, B.C., i. 80), and partly from enmity to 
Caesar, who had insulted him at Rome by pulling his beard (Suet., 
Caesar , 71). Further, C. Scribonius Curio, Caesar’s general in 
Africa, had proposed, 50 b.c., when tribune of the plebs, that 
Numidia should be sold to colonists, and the king reduced to a 
private station. In 49 Juba heavily defeated the Caesarean army, 
in which Curio was slain (Veil. Pat. ii. 54; Caesar, B.C . ii. 40). 
Juba’s attention was distracted by a counter invasion of his terri- 
tories by Bocchus the younger and Sittius; but he rejoined the 
Pompeians with a large force, and shared the defeat at Thapsus. 
Fleeing from the field with the Roman general M. Petreius, he 
wandered about as a fugitive. At length, in despair, Juba killed 
Petreius, and sought the aid of a slave in despatching himself 
(46). Juba was a thorough savage; brave, treacherous, insolent 


and cruel. ( See Numidia.) 

Juba II., son of the above. On the death of "his father in 
46 b.c. he was carried to Rome to grace Caesar’s triumph. Augus- 
tus in 29, after Mark Antony’s death, gave him the hand of 
Cleopatra Selene, daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, and placed 
him on his father’s throne. In 25, however, he transferred him 
from Numidia to Mauretania, to which was added a part of 
Gaetulia. ( See Numidia.) In a.d. 6 the Gaetulians rose in a re- 
volt, which was suppressed by Cornelius Lentulus Cossus. The 
date of Juba’s death has been put between a.d. 19 and 24. Juba, 
according to Pliny, is mainly memorable for his writings. He has 
been called the African Varro. 

He wrote many historical and geographical works, of which some 
seem to have been voluminous and of considerable value on account 
of the sources to which their author had access: (1) ’PwyucuVo) Icrropla : 
(2) ’Aaavpiana : (3) A tfivna 1(4) De Arabia sive De expeditione arabica; 
(5) Physiologa; (6) De Euphorbia herba; (7) I lepl 6 ttou : (8) Ilept 

7pa$t>tt}s (Ilept $*a>7p&<£cop) : (q) QearpLKrj laropia : (lo) , Opoi6r7jr6s : ( 11 ) 
Ilepl (frOopas \t£ecos : ( 12 ) 'E7rl7pappa. 

Fragments and life in Muller, Frag. Hist. Graec., vol. iii.; see also 
Sevin, Mem. de VAcad. des Inscriptions, vol. iv.; Hullemann, De vita et 
scriptis Jubae (1846). For the denarii of Juba II. found in 1908 at 
El Ksar on the coast of Morocco see Dieudonne in Revue Numism. 
(1908), pp. 350 seq. They are interesting mainly as throwing light on 
the chronology of the reign. 

JUBA or JUB, a river of east Africa, exceeding 1,000 m. in 
length, rising on the south-east border of the Abyssinian high- 
lands and flowing south, leaving Abyssinia at Dolo and then 
flowing through Italian Somaliland It is formed by the junction 
of three streams, all having their source in the mountain range 
north-east of Lake Rudolf which is the water-parting between 
the Nile basin and the rivers flowing to the Indian ocean. 

Of the three headstreams, the Web, the Ganale and the Daua, 
the Ganale is the central river. It has two chief branches, the 
Black and the Great Ganale. The last-named, the most remote 
source of the river, rises in 7 0 30' N., 38° E. at an altitude of 
about 7,500 ft. The banks are clothed with dense jungle and the 
hills beyond with thorn-bush. Lower down the river has formed 
a narrow valley, 1,500 to 2,000 ft. below the general level of the 
country, after which it enters a large slightly undulating grass 
plain which extends south of the valley of the Daua and occu- 
pies all the country eastward to the junction of the two rivers. 
The Web, which near its source passes through a canon 500 ft. 
deep and then underground for some distance, joins the Ganale 
(left) above its junction with the Daua (right). The latter is 
similar to the Ganale and their courses are parallel. 

Below the Daua the river, now known as the Juba, receives no 
tributary of importance. It first flows in a valley bounded, espe- 
cially towards the west, by the escarpments of a high plateau, and 
containing the towns of Lugh (in 3 0 50' N., the centre of active 
trade), Bardera, with Serenli opposite to it 387 m. above the 
mouth at a crossing-place for caravans. Beyond i° 45' N. the 
country becomes more level and the course of the river very 
tortuous. Just south of the equator channels from the long, 
branching Lake Deshekwama, fed by the Lakdera river, enter 
from the west, and in o° 15' S. the Juba enters the sea across a 
dangerous bar, which has only ope fathom of water at high tide. 
From its mouth to 20 m. above Bardera, where at 2 0 35' N. 
rapids occur, the Juba is navigable by shallow-draught steamers. 
Just above its mouth it is a fine stream 250 yd. wide, with a 
current of 2\ knots. 

The hills in which the river rises are formed of Archean rocks 
(schists, gneisses, granites, etc.). In its middle course it crosses 
Triassic rocks and lower down passes over the Jurassic formations 
which disappear beneath the coastal alluvium near Sarori. Below 
the mountainous region of the headstreams the Juba and its tribu- 
taries flow through a country generally arid away from the banks 
of the streams. The soil is sandy, covered either with thorn-scrub 
or rank grass, which in the rainy season affords herbage for the 
herds of cattle, sheep and camels owned by the Boran Gallas and 
the Somali who inhabit the district. But by the banks of the 
lower river the character of the country changes. The soils of the 
Gosha district of the Lower Juba are clayey, but remarkably rich 
in lime and magnesia and with adequate amounts of potash and 
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phosphoric,acid. Here are considerable tracts of forest, and the 
level of flood water is higher than much of the surrounding land. 
This low-lying fertile belt stretches for about 300 m., but is not 
more than a mile or two wide. In the river valley maize, rice, 
cotton and other crops are cultivated. 

JUBALAND, East Africa, formerly a province of Kenya 
Colony. In 1925 the greater part of the province, some 36,000 
sq.m, (including the port of Kismayu), was transferred from 
Great Britain to Italy. Trans-Juba (Oltre Giuba) the ceded ter- 
ritory, after being administered as a separate colony for exactly 
a year, was incorporated into Italian Somaliland ( q.v .). Before 
the transfer the river Juba formed the frontier. The valley of 
the Juba is fertile, the rest of the area is semi-arid. The inhabit- 
ants (some 130,000) are Somalis whose chief wealth is in cattle 
and camels. 

The British White Paper Treaty Series No. 2Q (1925) gives the 
text of the Anglo-Italian treaty and a map. See also R. Cani, 11 
Giubaland (Naples, 1921) ; La Vallata del Guiba (ed. G. de Agostini, 
Turin, 1928) and papers on Jubaland by L. N. King and E. II. 
Clifford in Geog. Jnl . , Nov. 1928. 

JUBBULPORE or JABALPUR, a city district and divi- 
sion of British India in the Central Provinces. The city is 616 
miles N.E. of Bombay by rail and 220 miles S.W. of Allahabad. 
The numerous gorges in the neighbouring rocks have been taken 
advantage of to surround the city with a series of small lakes 
which, shaded by fine trees and bordered by fantastic crags, add 
much beauty to the suburbs. The city itself is modern and is 
laid out in wide and regular streets. The cantonment and civil 
station have largely expanded and the total population is now 
over 108,000. 

Jubbulpore is a large military station with a Government gun- 
carriage factory, a railway centre on the Bombay-Calcutta route 
via Allahabad, and it is also the educational and missionary cen- 
tre of the Hindi-speaking districts of the Central Provinces. A 
narrow gauge line connects it with the Satpura districts and the 
south of the Province. It has a large cotton mill, a glass factory 
and pottery works and carries on an important trade, being the 
collecting and distributing centre for a considerable area of 
country. The population has nearly doubled since 1872 and 
includes 24,000 Mohammedans and 6,000 Christians. 

The District of Jubbulpore has an area of 3,912 sq.m, and 
a population of 745,685. The northern and eastern tracts drain 
into the Jumna and Ganges, but the southern and south-western 
portions lie in the Nerbudda valley and this area is a fertile plain 
with rich black soil and embanked fields producing a splendid 
wheat crop. There are deposits of iron ore which are smelted in 
small charcoal furnaces in the jungle. There is manganese ore of 
low grade and very valuable limestone, as well as clays and 
earths specially suitable for bricks, pottery and glassware. The 
Nerbudda, 11 m. from Jubbulpore, after a fall of 30 ft., forces 
its way through the famous “Marble Rocks” gorge. The district 
is a beautiful one, well wooded, with hills always in view, and 
there are many sacred spots on the Nerbudda river. The rich 
country is almost immune from famine, but the light soil areas 
producing rice and small millets have suffered very severely from 
recurring droughts. Of the population, 87% are Hindus, Ma- 
hommedans 5 \%, Christians under 1%, Animists (chiefly Gonds 
and Kols) 7%. The principal cultivating castes are Kurmis and 
Lodhis, while the Brahmans (62,000) are more numerous than 
in any other district of the Province. Murwara (Katni) on the 
East Indian railway, 57 m. N. of Jubbulpore, has grown from a 
village of 2,000 to a busy town of 16,000 and is the centre of the 
lime and cement industry. 

JUBtf, the French architectural term (taken from the impera- 
tive of Lat. inhere, to order) for the chancel or choir screen, 
which in England is known as the rood-screen. (See Rood.) 
Above the screen was a gallery or loft, from which the words 
lube Domine benedicere were spoken by the deacon before the 
reading of the Gospel, and hence probably the name. One of the 
loveliest in France is that of the church of the Madeleine at 
Troyes, in rich flamboyant Gothic. There is a lavish jub6 of the 
Renaissance period, c. 1600, in the church of St. fitienne du Mont, 
Paris. A magnificent example of the Marble jub£s of the Low 
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Countries is that from Bois-le-Duc, now in the Victoria and Albert 
museum, London. 

JUBILEE or JUBILE, Year of, in the Bible the name ap- 
plied in the Holiness section of the Priestly Code of the Hexateuch 
(Lev. xxv.) to the observance of every fiftieth year (determined 
by the lapse of seven seven-year periods) as a year of perfect 
rest, when there was to be no sowing, nor even gathering of the 
natural products of the field and the vine. At the beginning of the 
jubilee-year the liberation of all Israelitish slaves and the restora- 
tion of ancestral possessions was to be proclaimed. Modern 
scholars are agreed that the name (Heb. yobel) signifies “ram” or 
“ram's horn”; “Year of Jubilee” would mean, therefore, the year 
that is inaugurated by the blowing of the ram’s horn (Lev. xxv. 9). 

According to Lev. xxv. 8-12 at the completion of seven sab- 
baths of years (i.e., 7X7=49 years) the trumpet of the Jubilee 
is to be sounded “through the land” on the 10th day of the 
seventh month (Tisri 10), the great Day of Atonement. The 
fiftieth year thus announced is to be “hallowed,” i.e., liberty is to 
be proclaimed everywhere to everyone, and the people are to 
return “every man unto his possession and unto his family.” The 
conditions of the Sabbatical year are repeated as regards the law 
of real property in relation to the Jubilee (cf. Lev. xxv. 13-34). 

The tendency to impose checks upon the alienation of landed 
property was exceptionally strong in Israel. The fundamental 
principle is that the land is a sacred possession belonging to Yah- 
wch, and as such it is not to be alienated from Yahweh’s people, 
to whom it was originally assigned. For the law as to property in 
slaves, especially as this affected Hebrews who had sold themselves 
into slavery, see Lev. xxv. 35-55. It should be noted that these 
enactments are found only in the latest legal code of the Hexa- 
teuch. They can only be understood in the light of the previous 
enactments regarding the Sabbatical year (cf. Exod. xxi. 2 seq., 
xxiii. 10 seq.; Deut. xv.). 

The Book of the Covenant enjoined that the land should lie 
fallow and Hebrew slaves be liberated in the seventh year; Deu- 
teronomy required also the remission of debts (see Benzinger). 
It is evident that these enactments proved impracticable (cf. Jer. 
xxxiv. 8 seq.), and so it became necessary in the later legislation 
of P., represented in the present form of Lev. xxv., to relegate 
them to the fiftieth year, the year of Jubilee. This, however, was 
a purely theoretical development, which never could have been 
actually carried out. Further, according to Rabbinical tradition 
the Jubilee years though reckoned were not observed. 

The conjecture of Kuenen that originally Lev. xxv. 8 seq. had 
reference to the seventh year is a highly probable one. This may 
also be the case with Ezek. xlvi. 16-18 (cf. Jer. xxxiv. 14). A 
later Rabbinical device for evading the provisions of the law was 
the prosbul (ascribed to Hillel). 

Further enactments regarding the Jubilee are found in Lev. 
xxvii. 17-25 and Num. xxxvi. 4. (G. H. B.) 

JUBILEES, BOOK OF, an apocryphal work of the Old 
Testament. It is the most advanced pre-Christian representative 
of the Midrashic tendency, which had already been at work in 
the Old Testament Chronicles. As the chronicler had rewritten 
the history of Israel and Judah from the standpoint of the Priests' 
Code, so our author re-edited from the Pharisaic standpoint of 
his time the history of the world from the creation to the publi- 
cation of the Law on Sinai. His work constitutes the oldest 
commentary in the world on Genesis and part of Exodus, an en- 
larged Targum on these books, in which difficulties in the biblical 
narration are solved, gaps supplied, dogmatically offensive ele- 
ments removed and the genuine spirit of later Judaism infused 
into the primitive history of the world. 

Titles of the Book. — “Jubilees” is an admirable title as the 
book divides into jubilee periods of forty-nine years each the 
history of the world from the creation to the legislation on Sinai. 
It is also frequently designated “The Little Genesis,” a title 
which may have arisen from its dealing more fully with details 
and minutiae than the biblical work. For the other names by 
which it is referred to, see Charles’s The Book of Jubilees , pp. 
xvii.-xx. 

Object. — The object of our author is the defence and exposi- 
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tion of Judaism from the Pharisaic standpoint of the 2nd century 
B.c. against the disintegrating effects of Hellenism. In his elabo- 
rate defence of Judaism our author glorifies circumcision and the 
sabbath, the bulwarks of Judaism, as heavenly ordinances, the 
sphere of which was so far extended as to embrace Israel on 
earth. The Law, as a whole, was to our author the realization in 
time of what was in a sense timeless and eternal. Though re- 
vealed in time it was superior to time. Before it had been made 
known in sundry portions to the fathers, it had been kept in 
heaven by the angels, and to its observance there was no limit 
in time or in eternity. Our author next defends Judaism by his 
glorification of Israel. Whereas the various nations of the 
Gentiles were subject to angels, Israel was subject to God alone. 
Israel was God’s son, and not only did the nation stand in this 
relation to God, but also its individual members. Israel received 
circumcision as a sign that they were the Lord’s, and this privilege 
of circumcision they enjoyed in common with the two highest 
orders of angels. Hence Israel was to unite with God and these 
two orders in the observance of the sabbath. Finally the destinies 
of the world were bound up with Israel. The world was renewed 
in the creation of the true man Jacob, and its final renewal was to 
synchronize with the setting-up of God’s sanctuary in Zion and 
the establishment of the Messianic kingdom. In this kingdom 
the Gentiles had neither part nor lot. 

Date. — (1) The book was written during the pontificate of the 
Maccabean family, and not earlier than 135 b.c. For in xxxii. 1, 
Levi is called a “priest of the Most High God.” Now the only 
high priests who bore this title were the Maccabean, who appear 
to have assumed it as reviving the order of Melchizedek when 
they displaced the Zadokite order of Aaron. Jewish tradition 
ascribes the assumption of this title to John Hyrcanus. It was 
retained by his successors down to Hyrcanus II. (2) It was 
written before 96 b.c. or some years earlier in the reign of John 
Hyrcanus; for since our author is of the strictest sect, a Pharisee, 
and at the same time an upholder of the Maccabean pontificate, 
Jubilees cannot have been written after 96 when the Pharisees and 
Alexander Jannaeus came to open strife. Nay more, it cannot have 
been written after the open breach between Hyrcanus and the 
Pharisees, when the former joined the Sadducean party. We may, 
however, observe that our book points to the period already past — 
of stress and persecution that preceded the recovery of national 
independence under the Maccabees, and presupposes as its his- 
torical background the most flourishing period of the Maccabean 
hegemony. 

Author. — The author was a Pharisee of the straitest sect. He 
maintained the everlasting validity of the law, he held the strict- 
est views on circumcision, the sabbath, and the duty of shunning 
all intercourse with the Gentiles; he believed in angels, and in a 
blessed immortality. He was an upholder of the Maccabean 
pontificate. He glorifies Levi’s successors as high-priests and civil 
rulers, and applies to them the title assumed by the Maccabean 
princes, though he does not, like the author of the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, expect the Messiah to come forth from 
among them. He may have been a priest. 

The Views of the Author on the Messianic Kingdom and 
the Future Life. — According to our author the Messianic king- 
dom was to be brought about gradually by the progressive spiritual 
development of man and a corresponding transformation of nature. 
Its members were to reach the limit of 1,000 years in happiness 
and peace. During its continuance the powers of evil were to be 
restrained, and the last judgment was apparently to take place at 
its close. As regards the doctrine of a future life, our author 
adopts a position novel for a Palestinian writer. He abandons the 
hope of a resurrection of the body. The souls of the righteous 
are to enjoy a blessed immortality after death. This is the earliest 
attested instance of this expectation in the last two centuries b.c. 

Literature. — See the commentaries by R. H. Charles, The Book of 
Jubilees or the Little Genesis (1902), which deals exhaustively with 
all the questions treated in this article; his edition in Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha (vol. ii. 1913) ; and his English translation in the 
S.P.C.K. Translations of Early Documents (1917). 

(R. H. Ch.; W. 0 . E. 0 .) 

JUBILEE YEAR, an institution in the Roman Catholic 


Church, observed every twenty-fifth year, from Christmas to 
Christmas. During its continuance plenary indulgence is ob- 
tainable by all the faithful, on condition of their penitently con- 
fessing their sins and visiting certain churches a stated number 
of times, or doing an equivalent amount of meritorious work. 
The institution dates from the time of Boniface VIII., whose bull 
Antiquorum habet fidem is dated the 22nd of February 1300. 
According to contemporary statements, a rumour spread through 
Rome at the close of 1299 that every one visiting St. Peter’s on 
the 1st of January 1300 would receive fufi absolution. The result 
was an enormous influx of pilgrims to Rome, which stirred the 
pope’s attention. Nothing was found in the archives, but an old 
peasant 107 years of age avowed that his father had been similarly 
benefited a century previously. The bull was then issued, and 
the pilgrims became even more numerous, to the profit of both 
clergy and citizens. At the request of the Roman people, which 
was supported by St. Bridget of Sweden and by Petrarch, Clement 
VI. in 1343 appointed, by the bull Unigenitus Dei filius, that the 
jubilee should recur every fifty years instead of every hundred 
years as had been originally contemplated in the constitution 
of Boniface; Urban VI., who was badly in need of money, by the 
bull Salvator noster in 1389 reduced the interval still further to 
thirty-three years (the supposed duration of the earthly life of 
Christ); and Paul II. by the bull Ineffabilis (April 19, 1470) 
finally fixed it at twenty-five years. 

See H. Thurston, art. “Jubilee” in the Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

JUCAR, a river of eastern Spain. It rises in the north of the 
province of Cuenca, at the foot of the Cerro de San Felipe (5,906 
ft.), and flows south past Cuenca to the borders of Albacete; here 
it bends towards the east, and maintains this direction for the 
greater part of its remaining course. On the right it is connected 
with the city of Albacete by the Maria Cristina canal. It enters 
the Mediterranean Sea at Cullera, after a course of 314 miles. 

JUD, LEO (1482-1542), known to his contemporaries as 
Meister Leu, Swiss reformer, was born in Alsace and educated 
at Basel, where he came under the influence of Zwingli. After 
serving for four years (1518-22) as pastor of Einsiedeln Jud 
became Zwingli’s colleague at Zurich. He had a share in the 
translation of the Zurich Bible and also made a Latin version of 
the Old Testament. He died at Zurich on June 19, 1542. 

See Life by C. Pestalozzi, Leo Jud (i860). 

JUDAEA, the southern part of Palestine, occupied by the 
Jewish community in post-exilic days under Persian, Greek and 
Roman overlordship. In Luke and Acts the term is sometimes 
used loosely to denote the whole of western Palestine. The limits 
of Judaea were never precisely defined and varied from time to 
time. After the death of Herod, Archelaus became ethnarch of 
Samaria, Idumaea and Judaea, and when he was deposed Judaea 
was merged in Syria, being governed by a procurator whose 
headquarters were in Caesarea. 

For a description of the natural features of the country see 
Palestine; for its history see Jews and Judah. See also T. Momm- 
sen, The Provinces of the Roman Empire, ch. xi. 

JUDAH, a district of ancient Palestine to the south of the 
kingdom of Israel, between the Dead sea and the Philistine plain. 
It falls physically into three parts: the hill-country from Hebron 
northwards through Jerusalem; the lowland (Heb. Shephelah) 
on the west; and the steppes or “dry land” (Heb. Negeb) on the 
south. The district is one of striking contrasts, with a lofty and 
stony table-land in the centre (which reaches a height of 3,300 
ft. just north of Hebron), with a strategically important valley 
dividing the central mountains from the lowland, and with the 
most desolate of tracts to the east (by the Dead sea) and south. 
Some parts, especially around Hebron, are extremely fertile, but 
the land as a whole has the characferistics of the southern wilder- 
ness and was more fitted for pastoral occupations; see further 
G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. Holy Land , chs. x.-xv. 

Life in ancient Judah is frequently depicted in the Bible, but 
much of the Judaean history is obscure. In the days of the old He- 
brew monarchy there were periods of conflict and rivalry between 
Judah and Israel — and times when the latter incorporated, or at 
least claimed supremacy over, the former. Later, from the 5th 
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century b.c v there was a long and serious breach between the Jews 
(the name is derived from Judah) and the Samaritans (q.v.). 
Judah's stormy history, continued under Greek and Roman dom- 
ination, reached its climax in the birth of Christianity, and ended 
with the fall of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. See Jews, Palestine. 

JUDAISM. The English word Judaism is derived immedi- 
ately from a similar Latin word which signified the Jewish quarter 
of a town 1 or the Jewish community, 2 and ultimately from the 
name of Jacob's fourth son, Yehudhdh or Judah, whose descend- 
ants, later called YehucNiim or Jews, together with those of his 
half-brother Benjamin, formed the Jewish, as opposed to the 
Israelite, kingdom, the capital of which was Jerusalem whence the 
religion known as Judaism spread over the world It is in the last 
sense that the word is generally used; the others are archaic. 
Judaism, then, denotes a religion maintained by the Jews and 
offered to the world It may be defined as the belief in absolute 
monotheism and the practical effect of that belief on life. By 
emphasizing the difference between the human and divine natures 
(without, however, thereby succumbing to impersonal transcend- 
entalism), Judaism differs from other creeds which also stress 
the Unity of God, eg., from Unitarianism and Islam, for these 
faiths assign to Jesus and Mohammed respectively a higher grade 
than that which Judaism concedes to Moses On the other hand, 
Judaism differs from theoretical systems of ethics by reason of 
its historical, ceremonial and racial elements. Judaism is not a 
mere intellectual conception or a dogmatic confession; it is a 
course of life lived under discipline. One of its cardinal principles 
is the belief in the Divine choice of the Jews to preach God’s 
message. This principle is not particularist : it is nothing but the 
declaration of the function of the Jew and the duty assigned 
to Judaism; it is another form of the doctrine of the Remnant. 

ORIGIN 

Abraham is considered to have been the first adherent of 
Judaism. He is said to have reached, by thought and by revela- 
tion, the conclusion that one Supreme God ruled the world and 
that idols were of no account Critically considered, this is by 
no means impossible. The recognition by Judaism of Abraham as 
its founder, even the Midrashic allegories of his contests with 
Nimrod (c.g., the Midrash of Abraham’s childhood, contained in 
vol. i of A. Jellinck’s Bet Jia-Midrasch , Leipzig, 1853) are not now 
deemed as fantastic as they would have been half a century ago, 
when the very existence of Abraham was generally denied. The 
spirit if not the letter of Jewish views about Abraham and his 
age is supported by archaeology At the International Congress of 
Orientalists in Oxford (1928) the lectures of Frof. Langdon and 
Mr. Woolley showed that at Abraham’s city Ur, in Abraham’s 
day and earlier, monotheistic speculations conflicted with crass 
idolatry and wholesale human sacrifices with purer worship. This 
is but another way of saying that the idea of One God was gradu- 
ally evolved in Mesopotamia amid prevalent polytheism and that 
by the time assigned to Abraham monotheism had secured a group 
of believers. Nor is the personality of Abraham now categorically 
repudiated: it is recognised that stories referring to other times 
and people have been added to the account preserved in Genesis, 
but this does not eliminate Abraham. “Even in the delineation of 
the character of Abraham there is an absence of idealism, which 
makes against the theory that the traditions of Israel were dealing 
with a purely imaginary person." 3 

From Abraham’s days the ideals of monotheism were trans- 
mitted by his descendants. The varieties of belief and cult which 
prevailed in Assyria arc mirrored in Abraham’s family. According 
to the Bible story, he left his kindred, who remained pagans, 

^hus, in Cambridge, the Church of All Saints in the Jewry was 
called All Saints in the Judaism (in iudaismo ) : at Ramsay, Emma the 
upholstress lived in iudaismo. See H. P. Stokes, Studies in Angl.-Jew. 
Hist. (1913), pp. 118, 116, etc. 

2 Cf. In nomine iudaismi (=zin the name of the Jewish Community) 
in Brit. Mus. Harl. Chart. 43 A, Cat. (Margoiiouth) No. 1182, ed. 
trans. on pp. 30 seq. of II. P Stokes, I Abrahams, H. Loewe, Anglo - 
Jewish Starrs (1020) 

3 F. J. Foakes Jackson, Biblical Hist of Hebrews (1921), p 24; see 
also J. Pedersen, Israel (1926), pp. T2 seq., and article Abraham. 


moved about preaching his faith and finally died in exile. To be- 
come a missionary involved sacrifice, and the history of Judaism 
shows a continuous process of testing and sifting. Birth alone is 
ineffective, for readiness to serve and to suffer is not necessarily 
hereditary. This is illustrated by subsequent events. Abraham 
reared and trained Lot, who was his nephew. Lot, preferring the 
rich pastureland of the plains to the hardships of a nomad, gave 
up the calling of the wandering preacher and quitted his uncle. 
Isaac and Ishmael, sons of one father but of different mothers, had 
to be separated. Jacob and Esau, twin brothers in birth but funda- 
mentally differing in outlook, were driven asunder by the inevit- 
able force of this difference Thus in three successive generations 
the lesson that birth alone does not avail was driven home with 
increasing force, starting with uncle and nephew and culminating 
with uterine brothers. 

The winnowing process is regularly repeated throughout the 
Bible. It is exemplified in the stories of Gideon and Elijah and it 
is constantly taught until, in prophetical times, the “Survival of 
the Remnant" 4 became a recognized axiom of Judaism. The 
“Remnant" or the “Suffering Servant" (Isaiah, liii.) was imperish- 
able, but this ability to withstand time and attack was no free gift 
arbitrarily bestowed by God on a favoured nation. It was open 
to all who cared to pay the price. At times this price was even 
martyrdom; it was always a severe discipline. But the followers 
of Judaism did not count the cost. They gave their lives and 
sometimes even more. For when, in Nehemiah’s days, wholesale 
intermarriage threatened to engulf Judaism in barbarism, the 
people, conscious of their backsliding, were content to sacrifice 
their homes and to leave their wives in order to save their faith. 
History can furnish few parallels to this corporate act of renun- 
ciation. It was an exceptional expedient. Those who break the 
laws of God have no more immunity from the consequences than 
those who violate the laws of nature. The Eurasian problem 
in India is an example of unhappiness produced in this way. 
Through the heroism of Nehemiah’s contemporaries Judaism was 
secured from analogous results. 

PROSELYTES 

The Doctrine of the Remnant corresponds to the scientific 
theory of the survival of the fittest. Judaism is the religion of a 
minority but of a minority ever conscious of its duty to the ma- 
jority. It is the religion of a minority at present, but it aims at 
being the only religion of the majority at the end The Jew has 
endeavoured to influence the w T orld in two ways When con- 
fronted with paganism, omnipotent and universal, he has engaged 
in active proselytization The Pharisees compassed land and sea 
to make one proselyte (Matthew, xxiii , 15) and classical authors 
testify (see Proselyte) to the vigour of the Jewish missionary 
enterprise When Paganism persecuted, Judaism countered with 
martyrdom. Revolts against Roman rule were never supported 
by Rabbis until Hadrian determined to suppress Judaism: the 
fight for liberty under Bar Kochba (qv.) w\as a religious rather 
than a political war. Judaism, according to the famous saying, 
admitted the righteous of all peoples to the world to come. This 
saying is exceptional in warding but normal in spirit, in spite of 
others, of a contrary tendency, which, viewing gentile sinfulness 
at its worst, doubted the possibility of regeneration Since Judaism 
made salvation dependent on conduct and regarded those who 
abstained from sin but did not accept the whole of Judaism as 
“Proselytes of the Gate," the attitude towards the environment 
changed when Paganism gave place to Christianity and to Islam. 

Henceforth Judaism was propagated by example: martyrdom 
was endured when necessary. Proselytes, whose genuineness was 
proven, were received, but missionary organizations have not been 
maintained. The reason for this is not indifference to the environ- 
ment but a recognition that the daughter faiths, though incapable 
of so true a vision of God, are yet teaching truth 5 The improve- 
ment must come in God's own time. The Liturgy often expresses 
this hope. Thus the central portion of the # Amiddh for New Year 

‘Tsaiah, vi , 9-13: x, 21 Cf. J Skinner, Isaiah , in Camb. Bible 
series (1900), pp xxiv. seq. 

,r 'See Jewish Encyclopaedia , iv., 56 
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and Atonement contains three famous paragraphs 6 of great an- 
tiquity in which Israel, the proselytes and the ultimate conversion 
of mankind are prayed for. From an early date Judaism differen- 
tiated mankind into those who did and those who did not obey 
the seven Noachian laws, that is to say seven fundamental princi- 
ples which can be expected of any stage in civilization : the sons 
of Noah are said to have abstained from idolatry, adultery, mur- 
der, robbery, eating limbs severed from living animals, emascula- 
tion of animals and breeding of monstrosities. 7 * 9 Towards those who 
had reached a higher stage than mere neutrality or negation of 
barbarism, e g , to Christians and Muslims, Judaism adopted a 
pragmatic relation. Since salvation, in the Christian sense, de- 
pended on works and morals, Judaism felt no impulse to continue 
missionary propaganda in order to promote a system of theology 
which it deemed more accurate, but it accepted those who pre- 
ferred this system to their own. 

JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

» 

As Jewish and Christian conceptions of morals are identical, 
truth or chastity being neither Jewish nor Christian monopolies, 
and as the reader may be expected to be acquainted with the 
evolution of Judaism in the Bible, attention may now be directed 
to the development of post-biblical Judaism and to the points 
wherein it differs from the Christian religion. 

Judaism, rejecting alike the Trinity and the Incarnation, be- 
lieves in a single universal God, Who is immanent as well as tran- 
scendent: man, made in the Divine image, has direct access to his 
Heavenly Father, without the intervention or mediation of a Son. 
Judaism further denies the Christian doctrine of the Atonement 
and teaches that there is no original sin needing a superhuman 
counterweight, but only the freedom to sin, an inevitable concomi- 
tant of free will. Man can therefore, unaided, achieve his own re- 
demption by penitence. Prayer having replaced the sacrifices of 
the Temple, no extra substitute for them is needed. Hence nothing 
analogous to the Mass as a propitiatory offering exists in Judaism. 
This world is not regarded as inherently bad and Judaism con- 
sequently repudiates those Gospel sayings and teachings which, 
inspired by the conviction that the end of the world was imminent 
(the so-called intenmsethik ) , maintained that the pious should 
abandon the ordinary conditions of settled social life and concen- 
trate on the approaching change in the order of things. Therefore 
wealth was essentially bad and marriage unnecessary (Luke, vi., 
24; xviii., 24-5; James, i. 10; Matthew, xix., 23). Thus while 
a monk must be a celibate, a Rabbi ought to have a wife, since 
marriage is the first command in the Bible (Gen. i , 28). Even the 
Yecer ha-ra * or evil inclination is from God*: it is called Tobh 
me’odh, exceedingly good, in Genesis Rabba® and God instituted 
it “for His Glory.” This phrase is used in the second benediction 
of the Jewish marriage service 10 On the other hand in the Book 
of Common Prayer, the Form of Solemnization of Matrimony not 
only declares matrimony to be an “honourable estate instituted of 
God” but continues to add that it was “ordained for a remedy 
against sin and to avoid fornication.” The latter sentiment is 
entirely unjewish. 

It will be noted that among the proposed revisions of the Church 
of England prayer book the deletion of this view of marriage was 
advocated. In this, as in certain other matters, Christianity is 
approximating to the Jewish view from which it diverged under 
the influence of hiterimsethik and through the agency of St. Paul. 
Judaism differs also from Christianity in rejecting asceticism. 
Family ties arc not an impediment to the service of God. Elijah 
sent Elisha back to kiss his father and mother (1 Ki., xix, 20) 
before following his call, whereas Jesus, in similar circumstances, 
demanded the renunciation of kith and kin: “If any man cometh 

6 See S. Singer’s Authorized Daily Prayer Book, p. 239 and p. exevi. 
of I. Abraham’s annotated ed. See also pp. 140 seq. of I. Elbogen’s 
Jiidischer Gottesdienst, Frankfurt-a-M. (1924). 

7 See Jewish Encyclopaedia, s.v. Laws, Noachian. 

s See F. C. Porter, Yale Bicent. Bib. and Sem. Stud., Lond. (1901), 
p. 122. 

9 P. 7* in J. Theodor’s ed , Berl. (1903) ; see his note in loc 

10 Singcr, op cit , p 200 


unto me and hateth not his own father and mother and wife and 
children ... he cannot be my disciple.” 11 Again Jesus declares 
that he comes to set a man at variance with his father, whereas 
Judaism says, “Ye shall fear every man his mother and his father 
and ye shall keep my Sabbaths” or “Ye shall keep my statutes, 
which, if a man do, he shall live by them.” 12 The Nazarfte had to 
bring a sin offering because he had abstained from boons with 
which God had endowed him, and the great authority Samuel 
stated “he that fasts for self-aftliction is called a sinner.” 13 

Judaism does not recognize Jesus as dkine, as a Son of God or 
as born of a Virgin. It denies the possibility of his vicarious atone- 
ment for the sins of humanity and maintains conversely the doc- 
trine of personal responsibility to God direct. It denies that Jesus 
was the Messiah and places the Messianic age in the future, some 
authorities holding that this consummation will be non-cata- 
strophic, but the outcome of the gradual development of the human 
race, Judaism believing essentially in progressive evolution, while 
others hold that a personal Messiah, sent by God, will bring the 
Golden Age to pass. Judaism, as the guide to perfection, will be 
centralized in Zion, whence the Word of the Lord will go forth. 
As regards the immortality of the soul, Judaism and Christianity 
have the same beliefs, both having tacitly dropped the belief in 
the resurrection of the body. Judaism has no sacraments, only 
ceremonies and symbols, and no creed, in the sense of an obligatory 
confession to which adherents are required to subscribe. Not using 
the term salvation in the Christian sen^e, it does not require belief 
in a Jewish doctrine as a condition for enjoying the life to come. 
It is doubtful whether an atheist who kept the Torah or Jewish 
ideals of righteousness could be called a Jew, 14 but he would cer- 
I tainly not be damned. Faced with the dilemma of condoning sin 
(by excluding the possibility of any sin being unforgivable) and 
the alternative of eternal punishment, the Rabbis usually admitted 
the latter in theory but took care to examine each notorious sinner, 
e.g., Jeroboam and Elisha ben Abuya, and then managed to find 
extenuating circumstances or overlooked virtues in each case 

THE MOSAIC LAW 

But in addition to these philosophical or theoretical differences 
between Judaism and Christianity, there was another group, of 
equal, if not of greater importance This group comprises the 
observances of the Mosaic law. This law was two-fold, the Written 
law {'Torah shc-be-Khethabh) and the Oral law {Torah she-be-'al 
Pdh). The law revealed on Sinai gives general commands, eg., 
to make fringes on the garments as reminders of God, and pro- 
hibitions, c.g., to abstain from work on Sabbath. But these gen- 
eral commands are not defined. According to Exodus xxiv., 12-18, 
Moses remained on the Mount for 40 days, receiving instructions 
which amplified the Written law, and these instructions are called 
the Oral law, each command being styled a halakhdh le-Mosheh 
mis-Sinai, a law given to Moses on Sinai. (See Halakhah: Tal- 
mud.) It used to be the fashion to call the Oral law a mere innova- 
tion of the later Rabbis: only in a limited sense is this judgment 
accurate. In point of fact a great, mass of the Oral law is merely 
ancient Jewish tradition, some part indeed being Semitic and 
taken over by the Jews from the common law and custom of the 
Semites. Before the days of Jesus there were two parties in 
Judaism, the Sadducces and the Pharisees (q.v.), who differed 
very much on the law. The former were mostly priests and con- 
servative aristocrats corresponding roughly to the English Church 
and nobility in the 18th century: the latter, laymen, scholars and 
revivalists, many of them artisans, may be compared with the 
Wesleyans. The former took their stand on the letter, the latter 
on the spirit. Wholesale verdicts must be avoided in Judaism no 

11 Luke, xiv , 26. It must, however, he noted that the ver-e adds “Yea, 
and his own life also,” which suggests that willingness to suffer martyr- 
dom is implied. But monastic Christianity has always taken this verse 
as a command to break with the family and this interpretation seems 
the more natural. 

12 Matthew, x., 35: Leviticus, xix., 3 ( see Rashi’s note in loc.) ; ib. 
xviii , 5. 

13 F. B. Ta'anith, 11a, see p. 77 of H. Maker’s text and Eng. trans., 
Phil. (1928). 

; l4 Sce Hastings. E.R.E . , s.v. Atheism, Jewish 
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less than in» Christianity. Not all the churchmen and not all the 
Sadducees were worldly wise; not all Wesleyans and not all the 
Pharisees were saints. Unfortunately the information which has 
come down is one-sided. After the destruction of the Temple the 
Sadducees vanished: Jewish sources give the Pharisaic side in 
nearly every instance. 

Moreover, Christian sources, i.c., New Testament evidence, 
being later than the Sadducees and having no interest in Jewish 
differences, not only are frequently in error about the Sadducees 
but also make mistakes* about their opponents. An example in 
point will be found with reference to Corban For centuries the 
average Christian estimate of the ethical teaching of the Pharisees 
has been prejudiced: Pharisee and hypocrite have been treated 
as synonyms among lettered and unlettered alike. The cause of 
this misconception is not far to seek. Hitherto the Pharisees have 
not been studied for their own sake: they have been used as a foil 
to the Gospels. Their faults have been stressed and their virtues 
ignored. The present generation, which not only contains learned 
upholders of the older view, e g , Schiirer, Bousset and Charles, 
has witnessed the rise of a newer and more correct school of 
thought, including Jewish and Christian scholars, c.g., Moore, 
Lake, Foakes-Jackson, Strack, Billerbeck, Travers Herford, Box, 
Oesterley, Burkitt and many others among Christian theologians 
and Montefiore and Abrahams among their Jewish colleagues. The 
most recent recruit is Prof D. W. Riddle, of Chicago, whose Jesus 
and the Pharisees (Chicago and Cambridge, 1928) deserves the 
careful attention of every student. 

PHARISAIC ORDINANCES 

The Pharisees strove to give the Oral law the authority enjoyed 
by the Written law. As the Sadducees demanded biblical sanc- 
tion for the Oral law, various hermeneutical devices were invented, 
and it is these that sometimes appear far-fetched But their pur- 
pose was not to introduce some new enactment on slender grounds. 
It was to support some traditional practice by the rules of logic 
as then understood There were, however, cases where the Phari- 
sees were almost innovators. An instance is the substitution of 
compensation for the Lex Talionis. In primitive times, when there 
was no State judicature and no centralized executive of justice, it 
was the duty of every man to put down wrongdoing and punish the 
criminal. Abstention was apathy and contrary to public spirit. 
When, however, institutions developed, it became wrong for the 
private citizen to take the law into his own hands. Before, it 
was necessary to check punishment, and the law laid down that no 
more than measure for measure was to be exacted. Now that a 
trained and impartial tribunal had charge of the administration of 
justice, different conditions prevailed. The older alternative of 
compensation for injury, well known among primitive Semites, 
was now made general by the efforts of the Pharisees, and in this 
type of legislation they may be termed innovators. 

JESUS AND THE LAW 

The Oral and Written law took cognizance of every phase of 
life. The distinction between sacred and secular spheres is a 
development in society of relatively modern growth. Judaism 
legislated for hygiene, inheritance, property, agriculture, dress, 
diet and business, and for many other matters. It was not only a 
creed but a course of life. It was on the question of the law 
that the first clash with Christianity came about. Jesus came “to 
fulfil the law.” It is true that he sometimes seemed to annul it 
but he was merely an advanced Pharisee, who went further than 
the rest in deciding that obsolete practices needed revising. “The 
Sabbath is made for Man” was a Pharisaic adage as well as his. 
Like the Pharisees he insisted that conformity to the law must 
not be taken as a substitute for moral conduct, but he went 
further than the Pharisees. 15 •He was prepared to jettison cere- 
monial. His followers went to still greater lengths: they were 
ready to give up the entire law. Missionary enterprise was ham- 
pered by the law. Rabbis had won countless converts in the 
Diaspora, but the Apostles found that they could not win ad- 
herents if, in addition to the observance of. the law, they required 

15 See p. 9 of A. H. Hillel’s Hist, of Messianic Speculation in Israel 

(1927). 


the acceptance of Jesus as Messiah. The law had to go and 
Christianity parted from Judaism. 

The Jewish belief that the parting of the ways came not at 
Stephen’s martyrdom but after Bar Kochba’s war against Hadrian 
is now gaining ground. Previously there had been no event suf- 
ficiently striking to sever the ties. Christians frequented the 
synagogues: they were still a Jewish sect. But Bar Kochba was 
hailed by Aqiba as the Messiah. This the Christians could not 
condone and they stood aside. Jerusalem fell amid torrents of 
blood: the Temple-site was desecrated and Jews were debarred 
from visiting it, while Christians could come and go as they 
wished To the Jews they seemed traitors who had profited by 
their treachery. If we would envisage the situation we need 
only imagine that a victorious enemy had sacked Westminster 
Abbey and forbidden access to all Englishmen save conscientious 
objectors who had refused to bear arms. Here we have the cause 
of the cleft. The Jews regarded the Christians as renegades: the 
Christians would not fight for Aqiba s Messiah. The die had 
fallen and there was no recalling the past. 

But the law was not originally the obstacle. A simple example 
will show this. The Shcma (“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
One”: Deut , vi., 4-9) has from time immemorial been the credo 
and daily prayer of Judaism. Jesus, as a faithful Jew, repeated 
this as well as other Jewish prayers 16 Why was the Shetna 
dropped from the Christian liturgy by his followers? Intrin- 
sically the declaration is as Christian as it is Jewish. The reason 
is to be found in the antinomian movement. The recital of the 
Shetna has the following technical names. To say the first part is 
“to take upon oneself the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven” 17 and 
to say the latter is “to take upon oneself the yoke of the Com- 
mandments (the law).” 18 For this reason the Shcma, which Jesus 
recited, was abandoned by his followers. To them, but not to 
him, the yoke of the law was anathema. 19 

THE SABBATH 

It is not possible here to particularise the laws of Judaism: 
it must suffice to generalize and to say that they moulded the life 
of the Jew in every detail. Christianity leaves more to the 
individual: Judaism deems a system of discipline essential. Yet 
neither faith adheres exclusively to one point of view, Christian- 
ity has certain prescriptions and Judaism assigns certain things 
to the conscience. A typical instance is the list, incorporated in 
the opening paragraphs of Morning Prayer, 20 of duties, the maxi- 
mum performance of which is left to man’s generous impulse. 

This list is old, being derived from the beginning of Mishnah 
Pe\ih. For the development of the law see Talmud. Life under 
the law is often regarded as dreary by those who view it from 
without. A more intimate knowledge of Judaism disposes of this 
mistaken notion. One example will serve as an illustration. There 
is no subject more governed by law in Judaism than the Sabbath 
rest. The popular belief is that this day is one of gloom and 
restriction, hampering natural gaiety and fettering the soul in the 
shackles of formalism. If this belief were correct, we should 
expect to find Jewish secular literature saturated with the revolt 
against the Sabbath. But in secular literature, the Sabbath is 
universally regarded as Israel’s greatest boon. This affection for 
the day may be seen in any of the Zemirdth or carols for Sab- 
bath, of which innumerable specimens exist. One such group con- 
taining inter alia a song by a Jewish troubadour wherein the 
Sabbath princess is the heroine, has been rendered into English 
verse (H. Loewe, Mediaeval Hebrew Minstrelsy, Lond. (1926), 
see p. 57). The songs are not ecclesiastical, they are cannina 
pauperutn , and reflect the mind of the people. To all, rich and 
poor alike, Sabbath was the great paraclete. Heine, who became 
a Christian, hymned the Sabbath: in the present year (1928) the 

16 Thus, he uses the daily * Atnidah to. demonstrate immortality: on 
this see pp. 69 seq. of The Expository Times, Nov., 1927, vol. xxxix., 
No. 2, where this question is more fully discussed. 

11 See Singer, op. cit., p. 38, line 2 from below. 

1R /6., annotated ed., p. 1. 

19 On the yoke see the second essay in I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisa- 
ism, 2nd scries (1924). 

20 Singer, op. cit., p. 5 and annotated cd. p \ii 
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town council of Tel Abib (Jaffa), a secular body, prosecuted 
a shopkeeper for violating the Sabbath publicly and has carried 
the case to the appeal court. As with the Sabbath, so with other 
ceremonial: the Jew found the law a delight. Just because there 
is no penal sanction to it, does it command allegiance. The more 
pecuniary sacrifices it entails the greater is it enjoyed. 

Sects have not been unknown in Judaism, as the articles on 
Samaritans, Essenes, Gnostics and Karaites will show. The apoc- 
rypha, especially the great corpus of R. H. Charles, 21 contains 
much sectarian material. The Minim or sectaries 22 were varied 
including Jewish-Christians and Gnostics But sects have never 
been of great consequence. The number of Karaites is insigni- 
ficant. In later times the mystic movement almost threatened to 
become a sect, but Kabbalists, Hasidim and Mithnaggedim (the 
opponents of the Hasidim) have remained within the fold. Juda- 
ism has gained more than it has lost by Congregationalism. Cen- 
tralization of authority terminated with the Gaonate. (See Gaon.) 
The last legal code, the Shulhan * Ariikh of Joseph Caro (published 
in 1565), being the first to appear after the invention of printing, 
has never been followed by another and has standardised Judaism. 
Nevertheless development has not been arrested. The advent of 
political emancipation and the ensuing Mendelssohnian and reform 
movements can be paralleled on the more strictly conservative 
side. 

Whether the Zionist movement (see Zionism) will, as the 
Zionists believe, affect Judaism as well as individual Jews, is 
another matter of debate. It is not impossible that a nucleus of 
Jews may produce fresh religious results, but Judaism as a whole 
is quite independent of any material or nationalist enterprises 
and quite competent to develop without them, urbi et orbi. The 
return to Zion, which is the hope of Judaism, is essentially 
(though not exclusively) spiritual. Judaism looks forward to the 
day when its teaching will be accepted universally. In this hope 
it embraces varieties of conception, ranging from Zionism to 
modern Liberal Judaism, which lays more stress on universalism 
than on the law. All these aspects belong to Judaism, one and 
indivisible. Parallel in purpose though differing in plane, they 
move forward to the same goal, the bringing of the Kingdom of 
God within the hearts of every one of his children. (See also 
Jews, Jewish Philosophy.) 

Bibliography. — In addition to the articles in the Jewish Encycl , 
Hastings, E.R.E., and the D.N.B., and to the books and bibliog- 
raphies therein mentioned the reader is recommended to consult 
C. F. Moore, Judaism (1927) ; I. Abrahams, Permanent Values 
(1924); Glory of God (1925); Judaism (1907); Stud, in Pharisaism 
(vol. i., 1917, vol. ii., 1924) ; C. G. Montefiorc, Old Test, and After 
(1923) ; Judaism and St. Paul (1914) ; Outlines of Lib. Jud. (1912) ; 
E. Levine, Judaism (N.D.) ; C. Singer and E. R. Bevan, Legacy of 
Israel (1927) ; A. Buchler, Types of Jew.-Pal. Piety (1922) ; A. 
Marmorstein, Old Rabb Doctr. of God (1927). (H. M. J. L.) 

JUDAS ISCARIOT or SCARIOT. ’Was ’Ia/captdirr/s, 
*l<TKapt<j)d or Exapioo#. The twelfth apostle and the traitor (Matt, 
x. 4). The term Iscariot or Scariot is used also of his father, 
Simon (John vi. 71; 1 xiii. 26). The usual explanation of “Is- 
cariot” is a “a man of Kerioth” (Ish Kerioth). If this was the 
Kerioth in Judah (Josh. xv. 25), it implies only that he alone of 
the twelve was not a Galilean. If the Kerioth in Moab (Jer. 
xlviii. 24), it suggests also that he was of heathen environment, 
or even origin, as was the last of the Seven Deacons (Acts vi. 5), 
who presumably became the founder of the Nicolaitans (Rev. 
ii. 6). There is one parallel case to this transliteration of Ish in 
II Sam. x. 6, 8, where Ish Tob (“a man, or ‘men’ of Tob”) is 
represented in the Septuagint by T <jTufi or ’Et<7rd>/3 and in 
Josephus (Antt. vii. 6, 1 § 121) by Tcrro/Jos. Jerome, however, 
prefers the meaning “of Isachar.” “For Isachar is interpreted 
‘gain,’ to signify the reward of the traitor” (on Matt. x. 4, Vallarsi, 
vii. 57 ). 

There is, however, no little evidence for the reading “Scariot.” 
So the Palestinian Syriac always, the Old Syriac generally, and 
the Peshitta Syriac and Aphrahat as often as “Iscariot.” In 
Syriac tradition therefore no stress was laid on the first syllable, 
and the meaning of “man” was not given to it. In view of the 

21 Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha (1913). 

22 R. Travers Herford, Christ in Talm. and Midr . (1903). 


facts that it is very rare for the first syllable of words beginning 
with a vowel and an “s” which is followed by another consonant 
to be omitted (Israel is shortened to Srahel once in Crom. and to 
Srhl once in T.Z. of the Vulgate MSS. of the N.T.), whereas there 
is an universal tendency to prefix a vowel to words beginning with 
“s” especially with “sk” (e.g., Shekaniah becomes T<rxaHa, 

I Chr. xxiv. 11. See also further Albrecht, Neuhebr. Gram. auf. 
Grund der Mizna, 1913 § 10 j, it seems probable that the Syriac 
writers thought primarily not of “Iscariot” but of “Scariot.” 
This indeed is read by D in most places in the Synoptic Gospels, 
and once in the Fourth (John vi. 71), and is a very common read- 
ing in other Greek MSS. and the Latin MSS. 

What then does “Scariot” mean? The Tosephta (2nd cent.) 
of Nedarim iv. 3 has Iscortya (var. lect. Scortya ), and the Jeru- 
salem Talmud of Nedarim vii. 3 p. 40c has Scortya without ex- 
planation. But in the parallel passage in the Babylonian Talmud 
(Nedarim 55 b) both forms occur, and the explanation given by 
Rabba bar BarChanah (c. a.d. 300) is “a coat of leather.” It is, 
in fact, the Latin scorteus y the feminine of which, scortea , is used 
especially of a leathern garment. Hence John Lightfoot remarks 
“Now in such aprons they had purses sewn, in which they were 
wont to carry their money” (Exercit. on Matt. x. 4, Pitman xi. 
172). Judas, however, held not a bag but a box (7X0x7 <j 6 kopov) 
for the money (John xii. 6; xiii. 29), but a portable box would 
certainly have been covered with leather to preserve it from the 
Eastern sun. Thus “Scariot” (“Iscariot”) may refer to Judas 
as the one who kept the money-box. If, however, Westcott and 
Hort’s text of John vi. 71; xiii. 26 is really right, in applying the 
term to the father of Judas it may be that the family were work- 
ers in leather. 

Judas’ object in betraying his Master is regarded in the Gospels 
as due to selfishness based on avarice. De Quincey thinks that 
it was rather to compel our Lord to display His Messianic power 
in saving Himself and delivering the nation (Judas Iscariot , 1857, 
Masson, viii. 177-206). 

There are two accounts of what was done with the money that 
Judas received. Acts i. 18 says that he bought a field; Matt, 
xxviii. 3-8 that he threw down the money into the temple and the 
High Priests bought a field for a cemetery. This may be due 
to different traditions. But if his money was used ultimately to 
buy Akeldama it might well be said that he himself bought it. 

It is difficult, still more difficult, to reconcile the statement of 
Matt, xxvii. 5 that Judas hanged himself, with that of Acts i. 18, 
that he became so swollen (irpqurjs) that he burst asunder. 

Many worthless tales were written in the Middle Ages about 
the history of Judas before the time he associated himself with 
our Lord. The popular hatred of Judas has sometimes been 
strangely expressed. In Corfu the people on Easter Eve throw 
down quantities of crockery into the streets, thus executing an 
imaginary stoning of the traitor. 

(See Lord Kirkwall, Ionian Islands , 1864. ii. 47 sq .) Cf the detesta- 
tion of Haman expressed by Jews at Purim. (A. L. W.) 

JUDAS-TREE, the Cercis Siliquastrum of botanists, belong- 
ing to the family Leguminosae. It is a native of southern 
Europe and Asia Minor, and forms a handsome low tree with a 
fiat spreading head. In spring it is covered with a profusion of 
purplish-pink flowers, which appear before the leaves. The flowers 
have an agreeable acid taste, and are eaten mixed with salad or 
made into fritters. The tree was frequently figured by the older 
herbalists. One woodcut by Castor Durante has the figure of 
Judas Iscariot suspended from one of the branches, illustrating 
the popular tradition regarding this tree. Another species, C. 
canadensis , the American Judas-tree, called also redbud, is found 
in North America from southern Ontario to eastern Nebraska 
and southward to Florida, Texas and Mexico, and differs from the 
European species in its smaller size and pointed leaves. The still 
smaller Texas redbud (C. reniformis ), with kidney-shaped leaves, 
occurs in eastern Texas and adjacent Mexico; and the shrubby 
California redbud (C. occidentalis) is found chiefly in foothills 
and mountains in the interior parts of the State. The Chinese 
Judas-tree (C. chinensis), native to eastern Asia, with large, 
whitish-margined leaves, is planted as an ornamental shrub. 
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JUDD, .CHARLES HUBBARD (1873- ), American 

psychologist, was born at Bareilly, India, on Feb. 20, 1873. He 
came to the United States in 1879, and graduated from Wesleyan 
university, continuing his studies at the University of Leipzig 
(Ph.D., 1896). He taught philosophy and psychology at Wesleyan 
university, New York university and the University of Cincinnati, 
1896-1902. From 1902 to 1909 he was a member of the faculty of 
Yale university, becoming in 1907 professor of psychology and 
director of the psychological laboratory. In 1909 he was appoint- 
ed professor and head of the department of education and director 
of the school of education at the University of Chicago, where he 
served also for a period as chairman of the department of psychol- 
ogy. He took part in numerous educational surveys and edited 
various monographs and periodicals, including the Elementary 
School Journal and the School Review. Among his published 
works are: Psychology , General Introduction (1907); Psychol- 
ogy of High School Subjects (1915) ; Introduction to the Scientific 
Study of Education (1918); Evolution of a Democratic School 
System (1918); and Psychology of Social Institutions (1926). 

JUDE, EPISTLE OF, a book of the New Testament. As 
with the epistle of James ( q.v .) it is uncertain whether the epistle 
is by an actual brother of Jesus or whether it is pseudonymous. 
From Hegcsippus ( ap . Philip Sidetes) we learn that the only 
survivors of the family, late in the reign of Domitian (81-96J, 
were two grandsons of this same Jude, named James and Zoker 
(Zacharias). An authentic letter of Jude would therefore belong 
to an early date. To this both external and internal evidence are 
decidedly opposed The language is not that of an unschooled 
Galilean, nor is it translated from Aramaic. As F. H. Chase has 
pointed out : ( 1 ) the terms k\t)toL, ttLotls, crurripia, have attained 
their later, technical sense; (2) “the writer is steeped in the lan- 
guage of the LXX.,” employing its phraseology independently of 
other N.T. writers, and quoting not only from the canonical books 
but from the broader Alexandrian canon; (3) “he has at his 
command a large stock of stately, sonorous, sometimes poetical 
words,” which prove him to be a “man of some culture, and. as it 
would seem, not without acquaintance with Greek writers.” More- 
over, the avowed object is to defend the purity of the “deposit of 
the faith (v. 3) against the demoralizing perversions of the false 
teachers who have “crept in privily” to corrupt the Church. These 
have diverted the writer from addressing his readers (the Church 
catholic) on the general subject of “our common salvation,” and 
compelled him to undertake his apologetic. 

The statement explains why so obscure a name as that of Judas 
“the brother of James” should be chosen, inasmuch as the writer 
clearly aims at following the example set in the larger “general” 
epistle, while making the aim more specific. The series is con- 
tinued by 2 Pet. (q.v.), which incorporates the substance of Jude 
in its middle chapter. 2 Pet. directs the denunciation still more 
specifically against those who (according to Polycarp’s complaint) 
“denied the resurrection and judgment.” Thus James, Jude and 
2 Pet. form a group of post -apostolic writings which use the 
authority of apostolic names against (x) “vain talk,” (2) “law- 
lessness,” and (3) Hellenizing opposition to the apocalyptic type 
of eschatology which the Church had inherited from Judaism. 
These are the three forms of error which were regarded by Church 
leaders of the first half of the 2nd century as most dangerous. If 
this late date is correct, the entire group must be regarded as 
pseudonymous. 

This relatively late date (100-120?) is confirmed in the case of 
Jude by the literary connections, which are remarkably abundant 
for so brief a writing The references to Enoch (u. 14— Eth. En. 
i. 9, but cf. F. H. Chase in Hastings’ Diet . Bible , s.v. “Jude”) and 
the Assumption of Moses (v. 9) have a certain bearing on the 
place of origin, since the stricter canon of the Palestinian syna- 
gogue excluded these apocryphal books of 90 b.c. to a.d. 40. A 
relatively late date is implied by the free use of the Pauline 
Epistles, especially 1 Cor. x. 1-13, Rom. xvi. 25 seq., and probably 
both Eph. and Col. Moreover, the writer explicitly refers to the 
apostolic age as already past, and to the fulfilment of the Pauline 
prediction (1 Tim. iv. 1 seq.) of the advent of heresy (v. 17 seq.). 
The Pauline doctrine of “grace” has been perverted to lascivious- 


ness, as by the heretics whom Polycarp opposes ( Ep . Polyc. vii.), 
and this doctrine is taught for “hire” ( vv . 11, 12, 16; cf. 1 Tim. 
vi. 5). The unworthy “shepherds” (v. 12; cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 8; Joh. 
x. 12 seq.) live at the expense of their flocks, polluting the “love- 
feasts,” corrupting the true disciples. Clement of Alexandria sees 
in this a portrait (written prophetically) of the Carpocratians, an 
antinomian Gnostic sect of c. 150. We too may recognize the 
portrait, but should Hot limit it too closely to the Carpocratians, 
for Rev. ii 14, 20 shows that as early as a.d. 93 ultra-Paulinists 
had already given rise to similar scandals in the Church. It is 
clear, however, that for our author both Pauline teaching and its 
perversion lie in the past, as is apparent also in Jas. ii. 1-14. 

A terminus ad quem is furnished by the fact that practically 
the whole of Jude is taken up into 2 Pet., the later author merely 
avoiding, so far as he observes them, the quotations from apocry- 
phal writings. The erratic attempt of Spitta (Zur Gesch. u. Lit. 
d. Urchristenthums , ii. 409-41 1) to ascribe priority in this case to 
2 Pet. has been sufliciently refuted by F. H. Chase, loc. cit. p. 
803. Unfortunately the date of 2 Pet. is itself so difficult to fix 
that the employment only indicates a date prior to c. a.d. 150. 

The history of the reception of the epistle into Church canons 
is similar to that of James. It is quoted as the work of Jude by 
Clement of Alexandria (Paed. iii. 8), referred to by Tertullian 
(Dc cult. fern. i. 3), and endorsed more or less hesitantly by 
Origen ("if one might adduce the epistle of Jude,” hi Matt. tom. 
xvii. 30). Unlike James, Jude is admitted by the Muratorian 
Canon (180-200). Eusebius classed the epistle among the “dis- 
puted” books, declaring that “not many of the ancients have 
mentioned it” (II. E. ii 23, 25). 

Bibliogr U' liv. — J. B. Mayor, The Ep. of St. Jude and the Second 
Ep. of St. Peter (1907); the arts, in Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible 
and the Encyc. Biblica; J. M,offatts Introd. to the Lit. of the New 
Test. (3rd t*d., 1918) ; Commentaries by C. Bigg ( Internat . Crii. 
Comm. 2nd ed., 1902) ; M. R. James ( Camb . Greek Test ., 1912), and 
H. Windisch, Die Katholishen Bricfe ( Ilandbuch z. N.T., 191T). 

(B. W. Ba.) 

JUDGE, in the widest legal sense an officer appointed by the 
sovereign power in a State to administer the law; in English prac- 
tice, however, justices of the peace and magistrates are not usually 
regarded as “judges” in the titular sense. The duties of the judge, 
whether in a civil or a criminal matter, are to hear the statements 
on both sides in open court, to arrive at a conclusion as to the 
truth of the facts submitted to him or, when a jury is engaged, to 
direct the jury to find such a conclusion, to apply to the facts so 
found the appropriate rules of law, and to certify by his judgment 
the relief to which the parties are entitled or the obligations or 
penalties which they have incurred. With the judgment the of- 
fice of the judge terminates, but the judgment sets in motion the 
executive whose duty it is to carry it into execution 

The following are points more specially characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon system. (1) Judges of the supreme court are abso- 
lutely protected from action for anything that they may do in 
the discharge of their judicial duties. “It is a principle of English 
law that no action will lie against a judge of one of the superior 
courts for a judicial act, though it be alleged to have been done 
maliciously and corruptly.” Other judicial officers are also pro- 
tected, though not to the same extent. (2) They are irremovable 
except by a resolution passed by both houses and assented to by 
the sovereign. The inferior judges and magistrates are removable 
for misconduct by the lord chancellor. (3) The judiciary in Eng- 
land is not a separate profession. The judges are chosen from 
the bar. (4) Judges of the supreme court (except the lord chief 
justice) and county court are in England nominated by the lord 
chancellor. In a few cases municipal corporations may appoint 
their own judicial officer 

See also Lord High Chancellor; Lord Chief Justice; Master 
of the Rolls, etc., etc. and the accounts of judicial systems under 
country headings. 

The titles of “judge” and “justice” are applied in the United 
States to the members of courts of record of both original and 
appellate jurisdiction in both the Federal and State systems, the 
statute creating the court indicating which is the proper appella- 
tion. Courts not of record have “justices of the peace” and 
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“magistrates” and frequently the individuals holding these posi- 
tions are popularly addressed as “judge.” Members of the Federal 
judiciary and of a few of the State courts, such as New Jersey and 
Minnesota, are appointed by executive authority. In most of the 
States, such officials are elected by popular vote, although often 
the governors may make temporary appointments to fill vacancies. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL, an officer appointed 
in England to assist the Crown with advice in matters relating 
to military law, and more particularly as to courts-martial. In the 
army the administration of justice as pertaining to discipline is 
carried out in accordance with the provisions of military Jaw, and 
it is the function of the judge-advocate-general to ensure that 
these disciplinary powers are exercised in strict conformity with 
that law. Until 1793 the judge-advocate-general acted as secre- 
tary and legal adviser to the board of general officers, but on the 
reconstitution of the office of commander-in-chief in that year he 
ceased to perform secretarial duties, but remained chief legal 
adviser. He retained his seat in parliament, and in 1806 he was 
made a member of the government and a privy councillor. The 
office ceased to be political in 1892, and in 1905 its terms and 
conditions were rearranged as follows: (1) A salary of £2,000 a 
year; (2) the holder to give his whole time; (3) retirement at the 
age of 70, with claim to gratuity or pension; (4) the holder to be 
subordinate to the secretary of State for war, without direct access 
to the sovereign. The appointment is conferred by letters-patent, 
which prescribe the review of all field-general, general and district 
courts-martial held in Great Britain and the duty of advising the 
sovereign as to the confirmation of the finding and sentence. The 
deputy judge-advocate is a salaried official in the department of 
the judge-advocate-general and acts under his letters-patent A 
separate judge-advocate-general’s department is maintained in In- 
dia. The judge-advocate-general and his deputy, being judges in 
the last resort of the validity of the proceedings of courts-martial, 
take no part in their conduct; but the deputy judge-advocates 
frame and revise charges and attend at courts-martial, swear the 
court, advise both sides on law, look after the interests of the 
prisoner and record the proceedings. 

In the United States there is also a judge-advocate-general’s 
department in the army. In addition to being a bureau of military 
justice, and keeping the records of courts-martial, courts of in- 
quiry and military commissions, it has the custody of all papers 
relating to the title of lands under the control of the War Depart- 
ment. The judge-advocate-general has the rank of major-general. 
The officers who serve as judge-advocates, act as prosecutors, 
not as judges, in all military trials, and occasionally are associated 
with counsel for the government in cases in the civil courts. There 
is also a judgc-advocate-general in the navy who has the rank of 
rear admiral. 

See further Military Law, and consult C. M. Clode, Administra- 
tion of Justice under Military and Martial Law ( 187 2) ; Military 
Forces of the Crown ( 1869 ). 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE OF THE FLEET. In England, a 
practising barrister whose function it is to advise the Admiralty on 
all matters connected with courts-martial. Though s. 61 of the 
Naval Discipline Act 1866 recognizes the possibility of his pres- 
ence at a court-martial, he does not nowadays attend, but is repre- 
sented by his deputy or by an officiating deputy judge-advocate 
appointed ad hoc by the Admiralty, the commander-in-chief of the 
fleet or squadron, who convenes the court-martial, or, if no such 
appointment is made, by the president of the court-martial. But 
though the judge-advocate of the fleet does not actually attend the 
courts-martial very responsible duties are imposed upon him. By 
a minute of the Board passed in 1884 (which is still in force) all 
proceedings of courts-martial on officers and men of the royal 
navy, excepting those where the prisoner pleads guilty and no evi- 
dence is taken, are to be referred to him, with a view to the consid- 
eration of (a) the charge, ( b ) the evidence on which the finding is 
based, and (c) the legality of the sentence, and he writes a minute 
on each case for the information of the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty with regard to these points. He has no power to modify 
a sentence, a power which is reserved to the Admiralty by s. 53 
(1) of the Naval Discipline Act 1866, except in the case of a death 


sentence, which can only be remitted by the Crowijt. All cases 
where the prisoner has pleaded guilty are examined in the Ad- 
miralty, and if in any case there is any reason to think that there 
has been any informality or that the prisoner has not understood 
the effect of his plea, such case is submitted to the judge-advocate 
of the fleet for his opinion. 

The existence of a deputy judge of the fleet appointed by the 
Admiralty has been recognized by the King’s Regulations. 

In accordance with the provisions of s. 61 of the Naval Disci- 
pline Act 1866, in the absence of the judge-advocate of the fleet 
and his deputy, an officiating judge-advocate is appointed for each 
court-martial. His duties are described in detail by the King’s 
Regulations, but may be summed up as consisting of seeing that 
the charges are in order, pointing out any informalities or defects 
in the charges or in the constitution of the court, seeing that any 
witness required by prosecutor or prisoner is summoned, keeping 
the minutes of the proceedings, advising on matters of law which 
arise at any time after the warrant for the court-martial is issued, 
drawing up the findings and sentence, and forwarding the minutes 
when completed to the Admiralty. The officiating judge-advocate 
is usually the secretary of the flag-officer convening the court-mar- 
tial or some other officer of the accountancy branch. He is remun- 
erated for his services by a fixed fee for each day the court sits. 

(P.) 

JUDGES, THE BOOK OF. This book of the Old Testa- 
ment constitutes a sequel to the book of Joshua, covering the 
period of history between the death of this conqueror and the birth 
of Samuel. It is so called because it contains the history of the 
Israelites before the establishment of the monarchy, when the 
government was in the hands of certain leaders who appear to 
have formed a continuous succession, although the office was not 
hereditary. The only other biblical source ascribed to this period 
is Ruth, whose present position as an appendix to Judges is not 
original. (See Bible: Old Testament; Ruth, Book of ) 

It is now generally agreed that the present adjustment of the 
older historical books of the Old Testament to form a continuous 
record of events from the creation to the Babylonian exile is due 
to an editor, or rather to successive redactors, who pieced together 
and reduced to a certain unity older memoirs of very different 
dates; and closer examination shows that the continuity of many 
parts of the narrative is more apparent than real. This is very 
clearly the case in the book of Judges It consists of three main 
portions: (1) an introduction, presenting one view of the occu- 
pation of Palestine by the Israelites (i. i-ii. 5); (2) the history 
of the several judges (ii. 6-xvi.) ; and (3) an appendix containing 
two narratives of the period. 

1. The first section relates events which are said to have taken 
place after the death of Joshua, but in reality it covers the same 
ground with the book of Joshua, giving a brief account of the oc- 
cupation of Canaan, which in some particulars repeats the state- 
ments of the previous book, while in others it is quite independent. 
(See Joshua.) It is impossible to regard the warlike expeditions 
described in this section as supplementary campaigns undertaken 
after Joshua’s death; they are plainly represented as the first 
efforts of the Israelites to gain a firm footing in the land (at He- 
bron, Debir, Bethel) in the very cities which Joshua is related to 
have subdued (Josh. x. 39). Here then we have an account of the 
settlement of Israel west of the Jordan which is parallel to the 
book of Joshua, but makes no mention of Joshua himself, and 
places the tribe of Judah in the front. The author of the chapter 
cannot have had Joshua or his history in his eye at all, and the 
words “and it came to pass after the death of Joshua” in Judges 
i. 1 are from the hand of the last editor, who desired to make the 
whole book of Judges, including ch. i., read continuously with that 
which now precedes it in the canon of the earlier prophets. 

2. The second and main section (ii. 6-xvi.) stands on quite 
another footing. According to Josh. xxiv. 31 the people “served 
Yahweh” during the lifetime of the great conqueror and his con- 
temporaries. In Judges ii. 7 this statement is repeated, and the 
writer proceeds to explain that subsequent generations fell away 
from the faith and served the gods of the nations among which 
they dwelt (ii. 6-iii. 6). The worship of other gods is represented, 
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not as somcinmg wmcn went on side by side with Yahweh-worship 
(cf. x. 6), but as a revolt against Yahweh, periodically repeated 
and regularly chastised by foreign invasion. The history, there- 
fore, falls into recurring cycles, each of which begins with re- 
ligious corruption, followed by chastisement, which continues un- 
til Yahweh, in answer to the groans of his oppressed people, raises 
up a “judge” to deliver Israel, and recall them to the true faith. 
On the death of the “judge,” if not sooner, the corruption spreads 
anew and the same vicissitudes follow. This religious explanation 
of the course of the history, formally expounded at the outset and 
repeated in more or less detail from chapter to chapter (especially 

vi. i-io, x. 6-18), determines the form of the whole narrative. 
It is in general agreement with the spirit as also with the language 
of Deuteronomy, and on this account this section may be con- 
veniently called “the Deuteronomic Book of Judges.” The sources 
of the narrative are older than the theological exposition of its 
lessons, and herein lies the value and interest of Judges. The im- 
portance of such documents for the historian lies not so much in 
the events they record as in the unconscious witness they bear to 
the state of society in which the narrator poet lived. 

To the unity of religious pragmatism in the main stock of the 
book of Judges corresponds a unity of chronological scheme. Al- 
though most of the “judges” had no more than a local influence, 
they are represented as successive rulers in Israel, and the history 
is dated by the years of each judgeship and those of the inter- 
vening periods of oppression. But it is impossible to reconcile the 
numbers with the statement elsewhere, that the fourth year of 
Solomon was the 480th from the exodus (1 Ki. vi. 1). ( Sec 
Bible: 0 ,ld Testament, “Chronology.” 

3. The last section of the book (chs. xvii.-xxi.) appears to owe 
its position to the latest redactor (akin to the latest stratum in 
the Hexateuch). It consists of two narratives: (a) That of Micah 
and the Danites (xvii. seq ) is of value both as a record of the 
state of religion and for the picture it gives of the way in which 
one clan passed from the condition of an invading band into set- 
tled possession of land and city. Its interest lies in the foundation 
of the Ephraimite sanctuary by Micah as also in that of Dan. ( b ) 
The history of the Levite and the Benjamites (xix-xxi.) presup- 
poses a degree of unity of feeling and action among the tribes of 
Israel which it is not easy to reconcile with the rest of the book. 
It resembles Ruth in giving a good deal of curious archaeological 
detail (the feast at Shiloh) in a form which suggests that the 
usages referred to were already obsolete when the narrative was 
composed. The older portions include: The story of the Levite 
(xix.), the vengeance taken by Israel (e.g., xx. 3-8, 14, 19, 29, 36- 
41, 47), and the reconstruction of the tribe by intermarriage with 
the women of Shiloh (xxi. 1, 15, 17-19, 21-23). The post-exilic 
expansions (found chiefly in xx., xxi. 2-14, 16, 24, seq.) describe 
the punishment of Benjamin by the religious assembly and the 
massacre of Jabesh-Gilead for its refusal to join Israel, 400 virgins 
of the Gileadites being saved for Benjamin. It is noteworthy that 
whilst Gibeah and Jabesh-Gilead, which appear here in a bad light, 
are known to be associated with Saul, the sufferer is a Levite of 
Bethlehem, the traditional home of David. The account of the 
great fight in xx. is reminiscent of Joshua’s battle at Ai (Josh. 

vii. -viii.). 

The Book of Judges consists of a number of narratives collected 
by Deuteronomic editors; and to the same circles are due ac- 
counts of the invasions of Palestine and settlement in Joshua, and 
of the foundation of the monarchy in 1 Samuel. The connection 
has been broken by the later insertion of matter (not necessarily 
of late origin itself), and the whole was finally formed into a dis- 
tinct book by a post-exilic hand. The older stories preserved in ii. 
6-xvi. 6 reflect tribal rivalry and jealousy (cf. Isa. ix 21, and the 
successors of Jeroboam 2), attacks by nomads and wars with 
Ammon and Moab ; conflicts between newly settled Israelites and 
indigenous Canaanites have been suspected in the story of Abi- 
melech ( q.v .). A striking exception to the lack of unity among 
the tribes is afforded by the account of the defeat of Sisera, 
and here the old poem represents a combined effort to throw 
off the yoke of a foreign oppressor, while the later prose version 
approximates the standpoint of Josh. xi. 1-15 with its defeat of 
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the Canaanites. (See Deborah.) The general standpoint of the 
stories (especially Judges v.) is that of central Palestine; the ex- 
ceptions are Othniel and Samson — the latter interrupting the 
introduction in x., and its sequel, the former now entirely due to 
the Deuteronomic editor. Of the narratives which precede and 
follow, ch. i. represents central Palestine separated by Canaanite 
cities from tribes to the south and north; it is the situation recog- 
nized in Judges xix. 10-12, as well as in passages embedded in the 
latest portions of the book of Joshua, though it is in contradiction 
to the older traditions of that book. Chapters xvii. seq. (like the 
preceding story of Samson) deal with Danites, and xix-xxi., by 
describing the extermination of Benjamin, form a link between 
the presence of the tribe in the late narratives of the exodus and 
its new prominence in the traditions of Saul (q.v.). As an histori- 
cal source, therefore, the value of Judges will depend largely upon 
the question whether the editor (about 600 b.c.) had access to 
trustworthy documents relating to a period some six or seven 
centuries previously. (See further Jews, and Samuel, Books of.) 

Bibliography. — See G. F. Moore, Ency. Bib. art. “Judges,” and his 
commentary in the Internet. Crit. Comm. (1895) ; Lagrange, Livres 
des ju^es (1903); Cooke, Camb. Bible (1913), and C. F. Burney 
(1918). (W. R. S.;S. A. C.) 

JUDGMENT, in logic and psychology, means an act of 
thought by which something is interpreted with the aid of some 
idea or concept already acquired. (Sometimes the term judgment 
is also used to denote the result of such an act of judging or 
thinking, and sometimes it is used to denote the capacity to 
judge.) Judgment is the unit of thought, and the most compli- 
cated thinking consists of a synthesis of many judgments con- 
nected by rational ties. To understand the nature of judgment it 
is perhaps best to regard it as intellectual orientation based on 
what has already been learned from past experience. There is an 
inferior kind of orientation and learning from experience which 
is more or less blind, merely instinctive, such as is found among 
the lower animals. At the intellectual level it becomes more or 
less clear-sighted and articulate. The lessons of past experience 
are retained in the form of ideas or concepts which can be ap- 
plied to the interpretation of new situations, which thereby be- 
come intelligible, and perhaps manageable. The object or situa- 
tion which needs interpretation is called the subject of the 
judgment; the idea or concept by means of which it is interpreted 
is called the predicate; and the two, subject and predicate, are 
called the terms of the judgment. When thinking proceeds sys- 
tematically so that one judgment, or group of judgments, is made 
the ground (q.v.) of another, then we are said to reason, and the 
derived judgment is called an inference or a conclusion. The 
verbal expression of a judgment is called a proposition. There 
are many different kinds of judgments, but as judgments can only 
be discussed by expressing them first in language, that is in the 
form of propositions, the subject is dealt with more fully under 
Proposition. 

Here the only other matter that need be referred to is the 
relation of judgment to belief and disbelief. Judgment, as dis- 
tinguished from mere phantasy or doubt, is our real interpreta- 
tion of things, an interpretation therefore which we accept, that 
is believe. Indeed to judge and to believe are really the same 
thing, if we are clear about the relation of belief to knowledge 
and to disbelief, to the elucidation of which a few words may 
be devoted. There is such a thing as “mere belief,” namely, 
when one does not know, that is, is not quite sure about some- 
thing and yet believes it. Popularly the term belief is often used 
for such “mere belief” and is then contrasted with knowledge. 
But in the wider and more correct sense the term “belief” in- 
cludes both “knowledge” and “mere belief,” for if one can believe 
what he is not sure about, he certainly believes what he knows 
for certain. In this wider sense belief may be equated with 
judgment; the former term stresses the element of acceptance, 
the latter that of interpretation. Again “disbelief” is really the 
same kind of attitude as “belief” when both are compared with 
“doubt” or incapacity to judge. The difference between belief 
and disbelief is mainly one of content. It comes to the same 
thing whether one disbelieves that Pilate cared about truth, or 
believes that he did not care about it. For this reason “belief” 
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may be said to include the attitude of “disbelief” so far as 
psychology is concerned. (See Logic, Psychology, and the 
bibliographies given there. For judgment in law see Practice and 
Procedure.) 

JUDGMENT DEBTOR, in English law, a person against 
whom a judgment ordering him to pay a sum of money has been 
obtained and remains unsatisfied. The term is used similarly in 
the United States. 

JUDGMENT SUMMONS: sec Practice and Procedure. 

JUDICATURE ACTS: see Practice and Procedure. 

JUDICIAL REFORM. By judicial reform is here meant 
changes in municipal law which have for their object the classi- 
fication and simplification of law or improvement in the adminis- 
tration of justice. It includes, therefore, the more orderly 
expression of the law as well as changes in the training and quali- 
fications required of members of the bar in the organization of 
courts and in judicial procedure. On the other hand, the term 
does not include those changes in municipal law induced by 
changes in political, social or economic conditions. The article 
deals only with the United States. 

A member of the bar in the United States is one who has a 
right to practise in one or more courts of record. The bar in the 
United States or in any State is not a legally organized body. 
While each member of the bar of a court has, as such, rights and 
duties, the members as a group are not a corporation and do not 
as a body have any privileges or duties. They have not the right 
to exclude others from being admitted to practise, or even to 
determine the standards which must be complied with by those 
seeking the right to practise. They have not the right to establish 
rules for the regulation of the fees to be charged clients nor to 
prescribe the conduct to be followed by members of the bar in the 
practise of law, and they cannot disbar any member of the bar for 
unethical conduct. 

Judicial reform in the United States, therefore, has come, not 
through an officially organized bar with definite legal powers, but 
rather as the result of the action of voluntary associations of 
members of the legal profession — judges, practitioners and law 
teachers. 

These voluntary law associations are of two kinds — jurisdic- 
tional and scientific. There are over 400 jurisdictional bar associa- 
tions. These admit their members from the lawyers within a 
definite territory rather than from the practitioners at a particu- 
lar court, though, practically, they never admit a person who is 
not a member of the bar of some court. Thus, there is a national 
bar association known as the American Bar Association, founded 
in 1878, and a State bar association in each of the States, as well 
as local bar associations in all the large cities and in many of the 
counties. There has been no integration of these associations. 
A lawyer may be a member of the American Bar Association, his 
State association and his local county or city association 

With the exception of a few local associations which date from 
the first part of the 19th century nearly all the local, as well as all 
the State bar associations, and also the American Bar Association 
have come into existence since the close of the Civil War. The 
several scientific legal societies are the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, the American Judicature Society and the American 
Law Institute. All are of comparatively recent origin. They are 
all nation-wide in membership and each has been founded to 
carry on investigation and promote improvement in law, either 
generally or with reference to particular subjects. Besides these 
associations the Association of American Law schools, composed 
of some 60 schools conforming to certain standards of admission, 
organization and conduct, has done much to promote improve- 
ment in legal education. 

The American Bar Association and practically all the State and 
nearly all the local bar associations have committees which from 
time to time submit to their respective associations drafts of 
proposed legislation relating to the organization of the courts or 
to procedure and other matters pertaining to judicial reform. If 
the association approves the draft, the committee will be author- 
ized to submit it to the legislature of the State and urge its 


adoption. Rules of court, as well as legislative changes in pro- 
cedure and cognate matters, usually have their origin in tne 
action of these bar associations. 

20TH CENTURY REFORMS 

Since 1900 such judicial reforms as have taken place in the 
United States may be classified as follows: — 1. Those designed 
to elevate the character and improve the efficiency of the mem- 
bers of the bar. 2. Those designed to improve court organization. 
3. Those designed to unify, clarify or’simplify existing law. 4. 
Those designed to improve procedure. 

Reforms Designed to Improve the Efficiency of the Bar. 
— The existing requirements for admission to the bar are usually 
a general education equivalent to graduation from a high-school 
(the school in which students prepare for college or university), 
followed by three years of legal study either in a law school, or 
in a lawyer’s office. Two States require at least a year in a 
lawyer’s office irrespective of the amount of law school training 
received, and in some of the Southern States the required period 
of legal study is still only two years. Comparing the present 
requirements with those of the last quarter of the 19th century 
a decided elevation of standards and improvements in the methods 
of examination is observed. This has been due in the main to 
two factors : the development of good law schools in the majority 
of the States, especially the schools connected with the great 
State universities where the tuition is practically free, and the 
activities of the bar associations. Nearly all of these associations 
have committees on legal education and admission to the bar 
and in many States these committees have been active in urging 
on courts and legislatures the necessity for more stringent require- 
ments. In this movement for the elevation of educational stand- 
ards the American Bar Association has taken the lead. 

The legal training of the would-be practitioner being left, 
especially in the larger centres of population, almost exclusively 
to the law schools, the law associations are taking a constantly 
increasing interest in the ethics of members of the bar. 

Reform in the Organization of State and Federal Courts. 
— The unit of State court organization in the United States was, 
and largely still is, the county or a unit called the judicial district 
composed of one or more counties The principal trial court of 
each county or district is independent of similar courts in other 
counties or districts of the State. From each of these county or 
district courts there is an appeal on questions of law to an 
appellate court of State-wide jurisdiction. In some States there 
are two appellate courts, one for cases involving comparatively 
small amounts, and in some other States a system of intermediate 
appellate courts, the case on appeal going from the trial court 
first to the intermediate appellate and finally to the highest court. 

The striking feature of the State court organization in the 
United States is the absence of any co-ordination of the various 
State courts for the efficient carrying on of judicial business. 
Some progress has been made toward better co-ordination. There 
still remains, though in varying degree in the several States, much 
to be desired in the way of greater unification of court organiza- 
tion. While little definite progress toward this goal has been 
made in the last 25 years, there now exists a general recognition 
of its importance. Perhaps on account of the difficulties involved, 
the initial steps toward better court organization have come, not 
so much through the bar associations as through a single scientific 
legal association — the American Judicature Society, organized in 
1913. Though the record of the attempts to adjust court organ- 
ization to the needs of modern America is significantly small, 
there is every sign that the coming years will witness considerable 
progress, and this because there has already been adopted in 
several important States acts wbfch create judicial councils with 
power to collect data concerning judicial administration and the 
operation of the rules of procedure. 

The Federal courts, other than the U.S. Supreme Court, were 
reorganized by the act of Congress of March 3, 1911. Prior to 
the act, while continental America was nominally divided into 
nine judicial circuits, the real division for all practical purposes was 
the district, a much smaller unit. In each district there was a 
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district court and a circuit court, the district court having Federal 
criminal jurisdiction and jurisdiction in a few classes of civil 
cases. The circuit courts were the principal Federal civil courts of 
first instance. There was an appeal directly from the district and 
circuit courts to the U.S. Supreme Court. The act referred to 
abolished the circuit courts, made the district court a court of 
first instance in practically all Federal civil and criminal matters 
and divided the United States into nine circuits, with a circuit 
court of appeal in each circuit to act as an intermediate appellate 
court on questions of iaw. The reorganization of the lower 
Federal courts has proved of very considerable practical advan- 
tage while the establishment of the circuit courts of appeal has 
greatly relieved the Supreme Court. Had such relief not been 
given, the great increase in the number of Federal cases, owing 
partly to the natural growth of the country and more especially 
to the adoption of prohibition and its enforcement by Federal 
statute, would have created a congestion of cases in the Supreme 
Court which would have indefinitely delayed all appeals. 

Reforms Tending to Unify Existing Law. — The existence 
of 48 separate State jurisdictions naturally leads in practice to a 
wide diversity in legislation. Again, while all the States, except 
Louisiana, have the English common law as modified to meet 
local conditions, there is no Federal supreme tribunal to recon- 
cile conflicting interpretations of the common law by the highest 
courts of the several States, and therefore there exists a very 
considerable diversity in the law. The fact that land law, or the 
law of inheritance, or even the criminal law varies from State to 
State causes little or no inconvenience. The United States, how- 
ever, has attained a remarkable degree of uniformity in economic 
and social conditions. Economically and socially it is one nation. 
Diversity in commercial law, therefore, or the law of personal 
property, or the law of marriage and divorce is a source of much 
inconvenience and considerable injustice. One of the objects of 
the formation of the American Bar Association was to promote 
uniformity of legislation and of judicial decision throughout the 
United States. The group, who in 1878 founded this association, 
began to take steps as early as 1881 to achieve this purpose. 

The principal outcome of their efforts was the establishment 
in 1892 of the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State laws. This conference is composed of delegates appointed 
by the governors of the several States, usually under State acts 
authorizing the appointment. As its name indicates, its object 
is to draft statutes which it recommends to the State legislatures 
for adoption. In 1925 the conference had drafted during the 33 
years of its existence 34 acts. Many of these acts which deal 
with commercial subjects have been widely adopted not only by 
the States but by Alaska and the island possessions of the United 
States — the Negotiable Instruments Act by 54 jurisdictions; the 
Warehouse Receipt Act by 48; the Bills of Lading Act by 26. 
The experience of the conference would seem to show that it takes 
from 20 to 25 years from the adoption of a uniform commercial 
act by the conference before it is generally adopted in all the 
more important States. The conference is not confining its 
activities to the preparation of commercial acts. Its Desertion 
and Non-Support Act has been adopted in 21 States. On the other 
hand, its draft act relative to judicial procedure in divorce and 
its draft acts dealing with social legislation have met with little 
acceptation, though many of the provisions of such an act as the 
Child Labour Act have been incorporated into subsequently 
adopted State statutes on the subject. 

The Clarification and Simplification of the Common 
Law. — Perhaps the most important of the legal institutions which 
the United States owes to England is the common law system 
of expressing and developing law. The fundamental feature of 
the system is the general judicial recognition that a decision of a 
court in one case has a degree of binding force when later a case 
arises which presents similar or analogous facts. The common law 
is the law developed and expressed by judicial decisions. As a 
whole the decisions of the English and American courts form one 
of the two great systems of law in force in the world to-day, the 
Roman law, the ultimate principal source of the codes of con- 
tinental Europe and Central and South America, being the other. 
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The characteristic difference between a principle of law foun- 
ded on decisions of the courts and a principle expressed in a statute 
is that the former, or common law principle, is never absolutely 
binding on a court. The power that makes can always modify if 
the strict application of the prior rule to the instant case would, 
in the opinion of the court, produce injustice. The common law, 
therefore, has a flexibility which the law of statutes and codes 
does not possess. This flexibility often prevents injustice. Sys- 
tems of law, however, like human beings, have the defects of their 
qualities. There is an element of uncertainty in the common law 
from which law expressed in properly drawn statutes is free. This 
uncertainty has not often proved a serious defect when the law 
is expressed and developed by one court or group of courts or- 
ganized in a unified system. But in the United States with 48 
separate State jurisdictions and a large number of Federal courts 
distinct from the State courts, the conflict between the decisions 
in different States and between the States and the Federal courts, 
as well as the uncertainty as to the law in any one State, produces 
the most unfortunate consequences. 

The reported decisions in the United States already number 
(1928) approximately 800,000 cases recorded in about 11,200 
vols., and to this mass there is being added annually some 153,000 
printed pages. To this accumulation of American precedent must 
be added the decisions of the English courts and the courts of 
other parts of the British empire in pari materia , any one of 
which may be cited as persuasive authority in an appropriate case. 
It has become manifest that the whole common-law system 
threatens to fall through the accumulation of an undigestible 
amount of authority. 

The conditions described have given rise to an attempt on the 
part of the American legal profession to preserve the common- 
law system by producing an orderly expression of the common 
law, which, though it will not have the binding force of statute 
law, will at least be regarded as having an authority far superior 
to that accorded any existing legal treatise. 

The organization undertaking the execution of this work is 
the American Law Institute, founded in 1923. The institute is a 
voluntary organization with two classes of members — life members 
and official members. The number of life members is limited to 
750, the membership being confined to the leading judges and 
lawyers in the several States. The official members are the 
members of the U.S Supreme Court, the chief judge of the court 
of last resort in each State, the senior judge of each of the nine 
circuit courts of appeal, the deans of the law schools belonging to 
the Association of American Law schools, the president and princi- 
pal officials of the American Bar Association, the presidents of the 
State bar associations and the presidents of the principal scientific 
legal societies. The orderly expression of the common law on 
which the institute is engaged is called the Restatement of the 
Law: 

Whether regarded from the point of view of expenditure of 
money, time or skilled professional labour, no work of equal im- 
portance or magnitude has ever been undertaken by the mem- 
bers of any legal profession. Indeed, the only work to which it 
can be compared is the work on the Code, the Digest and the 
Institutes of the Roman law by Tribonian and his associates 
undertaken at the direction of the Emperor Justinian That work, 
however, as well as the modem Code Napoleon and the more 
recent codes of the nations of continental Europe and South 
America have had behind them the sanction of the State. The 
analogous work on the common law, on the other hand, is being 
undertaken by the lawyers of America as a voluntary enterprise, 
though they have turned to one of the great public foundations — 
the Carnegie Corporation — for the necessary financial assistance. 

(W. D. L.) 

The Reform of Procedure. — Inheriting it from the Colonies, 
which in turn had copied and adapted it from familiar English 
sources, the early courts of the several sovereign States followed 
the system of procedure in lawsuits known as English common-law 
pleading, a system based upon writs or forms of action, through 
which certain rights could be enforced in formal manner. The 
rapid territorial extension of jurisdiction and the growth of cities 
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soon began to cause gradual modification in each State by statutes 
passed from time to time, as shortcomings in the simple legal 
machinery of formerly rural communities were apprehended. 
During the first half of the 19th century, the chief result of these 
improvements was to permit some fusion of the forms of equity 
with common law. 

However, in 1848, New York adopted a Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure introducing a system of procedure and pleading which was 
rapidly copied by other, and adopted by new States until it is in 
use in well over half of all. This was the culmination of an agita- 
tion and effort for procedural reform largely led by David Dudley 
Field, based upon earlier writings of Jeremy Bcntham in England, 
Edward Livingston in Louisiana and Napoleon’s Code of Civil 
Procedure. The objects of the New York Code whose provisions 
can be found almost verbatim in most other American procedural 
codes, were to consolidate all forms, writs and causes of action 
into one simple universally applicable form, to remove all distinc- 
tions between law and equity, to permit free joinder of parties 
and causes of action, and to substitute for the previously highly 
technical and formal language used in the written statements 
required of parties, a simple, cogent and natural style of expression 
more in accord with the practice of daily life. 

With regard to all but the last of these objects, the code has 
been successful. Its benefits were felt even in England, where its 
example was persuasive in forwarding the reforms introduced by 
the Common Law Procedure Acts of 1852 and 1860, and later the 
great Judicature Acts of 1S73 and 1875. These, in turn, influ- 
enced the American Codes, which, since their first enactment, 
have not remained static but have, just as has the procedure in 
the so-called common-law States, been frequently amended and, 
in some cases, improved, by legislative act. In many non-code 
States most of the procedural reforms of the codes have been 
adopted without wholly abandoning distinctions and formulas 
traditionally dear to practitioners trained to revere them. 

While the Federal courts in each State are required by the 
Conformity Act to follow the procedure of the State in actions 
at law, they are free of such restriction in proceedings in equity, 
and on that side their practice is uniform throughout the country. 
The Federal Equity Rules of 1912, promulgated by the Supreme 
Court in that year, are another landmark in the struggle for 
reform of procedure, simplifying and modernizing, as they did, 
a technical but important class of litigations, not only locally but 
in every State in the Union. 

GROWTH OF OUTSIDE TRIBUNALS 

Since the great period of commercial expansion which culmi- 
nated in the Spanish-American War, the best minds at the Ameri- 
can bar have more and more had forced upon them an apprecia- 
tion of the inadequacy of the courts to dispose efficiently of the 
volume of work being brought into them. Inspired by the delays 
and uncertainties which marred the work of the regular courts of 
law, two strong movements away from the courts have mani- 
fested themselves. First is the tendency to create administrative 
quasi-judicial tribunals, manned presumably by experts and un- 
hampered by the traditions and rules of evidence and procedure 
which strike the average layman and legislator as being respon- 
sible for the clumsiness of the courts. In Federal matters instances 
are the Inter-State Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the appeal boards for taxes and customs, and num- 
erous minor bodies in Government departments; in the individual 
States the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Public Utility 
Commissions show a similar drift. In so far as such bodies relieve 
the courts of difficult and technical questions of fact, they are an 
unmixed blessing; at the same time they are unavoidably creating, 
each in its peculiar field, bodies of precedent and law which are 
making ever more difficult and multifarious the science of juris- 
prudence. The second tendency away from the courts is the 
reaction of the business man rather than the legislator, impatient 
of the ignorance of juries and the stump speeches of eloquent 
counsel. This induces the growth of arbitration of commercial 
disputes by trade bodies or organizations on behalf of their mem- 
bers. Large classes of commercial differences are thus kept out 


of the courts and, as knowledge of the benefits to be gained by 
this method, and confidence in it, spreads, it will be more and 
more resorted to. To suppose, however, that there is satisfaction 
with the results so far accomplished is an error, for many influ- 
ences are at work to negative the value of these improvements. 

The greatest promise for reform in methods of procedure lies 
in the spread of admiration in the United States for the success 
achieved by the English courts in simplifying procedure, under 
the system introduced in the Judicature Acts, by which procedure 
is regulated not by statutory enactment but by flexible rules 
made by the courts themselves. A strong movement has developed 
for the adoption of this system both in the Federal and in the 
State courts in the United States, forwarded by the writings and 
utterances of Chief Justice William H. Taft and Elihu Root 
among public men, Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard, Dean John 
H. Wigmore of Northwestern and Prof. Edson R. Sunderland of 
Michigan among scholars, Thomas W. Shelton of Virginia, Moor- 
field Story of Massachusetts and others among practising lawyers, 
and most of all, by the American Judicature Society and its secre- 
tary, Herbert Harley, under the munificent endowment of Charles 
F. Ruggles of Michigan. The nation-wide improvement in Federal 
equity practice under the rules of 1912 has demonstrated the 
efficacy of this line of approach. 

Bibliography. — Roscoe Pound has prepared a complete bibliog- 
raphy of procedural reform which he has brought down to 1920 in the 
form in which it is printed in 5 Mass. Law Quarterly , 3*2. See also 
Hepburn, Development of Code Pleading (1897) ; Rosenbaum, The 
Rule-making Authority in the English Supreme Court (1917) ; Bulle- 
tins of American Judicature Society ; and Annual Reports of American 
Bar Association. (S. R. R.) 

JUDICIAL SEPARATION: see Divorce. 

JUDITH, THE BOOK OF, one of the apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, of which the argument is as follows: — In 
the 1 2th year of his reign Nebuchadrezzar, who is described as 
king of Assyria, having his capital in Nineveh, makes war against 
Arphaxad, kind of Media, and overcomes him in his 17th year. 
He despatches his chief general Holof ernes to take vengeance on 
the nations of the west who had withheld their assistance. The 
children of Israel, newly returned from captivity, are apprehensive 
of a desecration of their sanctuary and resolve on resistance The 
inhabitants of Bethulia (Betylua) and Betomestham in particular, 
directed by Joachim the high priest, guard the mountain passes 
near Dothaim and place their trust in God. Holofernes enquires 
of the chiefs who are with him about the Israelites, and Achior, 
the leader of the Ammonites, tells how the Israelites are invincible 
except when they have offended God. Achior is thereupon pun- 
ished by being handed over to the Israelites, who lead him to 
Bethulia. Next day the siege begins, and after 40 days the fam- 
ished inhabitants urge the governor Ozias (Uzziah) to surrender, 
which he consents to do unless relieved in five days. Judith, a 
beautiful widow of the tribe of Simeon, now appears on the scene 
with a plan of deliverance. Wearing rich attire, and accompanied 
by her maid, she goes over to the hostile camp, where she is con- 
ducted to the general, whose suspicions are disarmed by the tales 
she invents. After four days Holofernes, smitten with her 
charms, at the close of a sumptuous entertainment invites her to 
remain within his tent. No sooner is he overcome with sleep than 
Judith, seizing his sword, strikes off his head and gives it to her 
maid; both now leave the camp (as they had previously been 
accustomed to do, ostensibly for prayer) and return to Bethulia 
where the trophy is displayed amid great rejoicings and thanks- 
givings. Achior now publicly professes Judaism, and at the in- 
stance of Judith the Israelites make a sudden victorious onslaught 
on the enemy. Judith now sings a song of praise, and all go up to 
Jerusalem to worship with sacrifice and rejoicing. 

The book in its fuller form was most probably written in the 
2nd century b.c. The writer places his romance two centuries 
earlier, in the time of OchUs, as we may reasonably infer from 
the attack made by Holofernes and Bagoas on Judea; for Arta- 
xerxes Ochus made an expedition against Phoenicia and Egypt in 
350 b.c., in which his chief generals were Holofernes and Bagoas. 

See Ball, Speaker's Apocrypha (1888, bibl.) and Cowley in Charles’s 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. (R. H. Ch. ; W. O. E. O.) 
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JUDSON, ADONIRAM (1788-1850), American mission- 
ary, was born at Malden, Mass., on Aug. 9, 1788, the son of a Con- 
gregational minister. He graduated at Brown university in 1807, 
was successively a school teacher and an actor, completed a course 
at the Andover Theological seminary in Sept. 1810, and was at once 
licensed t <5 preach as a Congregational clergyman. A petition to 
the general association of ministers that he and several of his fel- 
low students be sent to Asiatic missionary fields, resulted in the 
establishment of the American board of commissioners for foreign 
missions. Judson was se^t to England to secure, if possible, the 
co-operation of the London Missionary Society, was captured by 
a French privateer but completed his mission. On his return he 
found the American board ready to act independently. His ap- 
pointment to Burma followed, and in 1812, accompanied by his 
wife, Ann Hasseltine Judson (1789-1826), he went to Calcutta. 
Having become advocates of baptism by immersion, and being 
thus cut off from Congregationalism, they began independent 
work, although they met with much opposition from the East In- 
dia Company. In 1814 they began to receive support from the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, which had been founded with 
the primary object of keeping them in the field. After a short 
period at Madras they settled at Rangoon. There Judson mas- 
tered Burmese, into which he translated part of the Gospels with 
his wife’s help. In 1824 he removed to Ava, where, during the war 
between the British and Burma, he was imprisoned for almost two 
years. In 1827 Judson removed his headquarters to Moulmein, 
where school buildings and a church were erected, and where in 
1834 he married Sarah Hall Boardman (1803-45). I n 1834 he 
completed his translation of the Bible; in succeeding years he 
compiled a Burmese grammar, a Burmese dictionary and a Pali 
dictionary. In 1845 his wife’s failing health decided Judson to re- 
turn to America, but she died during the voyage, and was buried 
at St. Helena. In the United States Judson married Emily Chub- 
buck (1817-54), a minor poet and novelist, who was one of the 
earliest advocates in America of the higher education of women. 
She returned with him in 1846 to Burma, where the rest of his 
life was devoted largely to the rewriting of his Burmese dictionary. 
He died at sea on April 12, 1850, while on his way to Martinique, 
in search of health. Judson was perhaps the greatest, as he was 
practically the first, of the many missionaries sent from the United 
States into foreign fields; his fervour, his devotion to duty and his 
fortitude in the face of danger mark him as the prototype of the 
American missionary. 

A son, Edward, pastor of the Judson Memorial church, in New York 
city, which was erected largely through his efforts, prepared a biog- 
raphy of Dr. Judson (1883). Others are by Francis Wayland (1854) 
and R. T. Middleditch (1850). For the three Mrs. Judsons, see J. D. 
Knowles, Memoir of Ann Hasseltine Judson (1829), and Ethel D. 
Hubbard, Ann of Ava (1913) ; Emily C. Judson, Life of Sarah Hall 
Boardman Judson (1849), and A. C. Kendrick, Life and Letters of 
Emily Chub buck Judson (1861), also monographs by W. N. Wyeth 
on each of the Mrs. Judsons. 

JUEL 9 NIELS (1629-1697), Danish admiral, was born of a 
distinguished family on May 8, 1629, at Christiania. He served 
his naval apprenticeship under Van Tromp and De Ruyter, taking 
part in all the chief engagements of the war of 1652-54 between 
England and Holland. During a long indisposition at Amsterdam 
in 1655-1656 he acquired an excellent knowledge of ship-building, 
and returned to Denmark in 1656 a thoroughly equipped seaman. 
He served with distinction during the Swedo-Danish wars of 
1658-60 and took a prominent part in the defence of Copenhagen 
against Charles X. During fifteen years of peace, Juel, as admiral 
of the fleet, improved the Danish navy, though he bitterly re- 
sented the setting over his head in 1663 of Cort Adelaar on his 
return from the Turkish wars. On the outbreak of the Scanian 
War he served at first under Adelaar, but on the death of the 
latter in November 1675 was appointed to the supreme com- 
mand. He raised Danish sea-power to unprecedented eminence, 
by the system of naval tactics, afterwards perfected by Nelson, 
which consists in cutting off a part of the enemy’s force and con- 
centrating the whole attack on it. He first employed this ma- 
noeuvre at the battle of Jasmund off Rugen (May 25, 1676) when 
he broke through the enemy’s line in close column and cut off five 


of their ships. A few days after the battle of Jasmund, Cornelius 
Van Tromp the younger, with 17 fresh Danish and Dutch ships 
of the line, superseded Juel in the supreme command. 

Juel took a leading part in Van Tromp’s great victory off 
Oland (June 1, 1676), which enabled the Danes to invade Scania 
unopposed. On June 1, 1677 Juel defeated the Swedish admiral 
Sjoblad off Moen; on June 30, 1677 be won his greatest victory, in 
the Bay of Kjoge, where, with 25 ships of the line and 1,267 
guns, he routed the Swedish admiral Evert Horn with 36 ships of 
the line and 1,800 guns. For this great triumph he was made 
lieutenant admiral general and a privy councillor. This victory, 
besides permanently crippling the Swedish navy, gave the Danes 
a self-confidence which enabled them to keep their Dutch allies 
in their proper place. In the following year Van Tromp, whose 
high-handedness had become unbearable, was discharged by 
Christian V., who gave the supreme command to Juel. In the 
spring of 1678 Juel put to sea with 84 ships carrying 2,400 cannon, 
but as the Swedes did not venture out to sea, his operations were 
limited to blockading the Swedish ports and transporting troops 
to Rugen. After the peace of Lund Juel devoted himself to the 
development of the fleet. He died on April 8, 1697. 

See Garde, Niels Juel (1842), and Den dansk. norske Somagts His- 
toric, 153^-1700 (1861). 

JUGGERNAUT, a cult-title of the Hindu god Vishnu at 
Puri in Orissa (Sanskrit, Jagannatha, “Lord of the World”). 
Legend says that a Savara hillman worshipped a blue-stone idol 
in the wilds, and that Indradyumna, King of Malwa, who was 
conquered by Krishna, sent Brahmans to find it. Removed to 
Puri, a temple was set up in its honour at a cost of some £500,000, 
on a site long associated with Buddhism. Indeed the famous festi- 
val of the god’s car may be the Buddha’s Tooth festival, but the 
celebration merely consists in the thousands of pilgrims taking 
several days to drag the god’s car through deep sand to his 
country-house, less than a mile from Puri, in the rains. Begun 
in 1174 and completed 14 years later, the temple is pyramidal 
in form, 192ft. high, and crowned with Vishnu’s wheel and flag. 
The main enclosure, 400 by 300ft , contains several smaller 
shrines, besides that of Vishnu (Soft, square). The chief images, 
roughly hewn in wood, are those of Vishnu and his brother and 
sister. The god’s attendants form 36 orders and 97 classes; and 
special servants put the god to bed, dress and bathe him. The 
rent-roll is about £68,000; but to this sum must be added the pil- 
grims’ offerings, estimated at £100,000 a year. To Jagannath the 
Koh-i-Nur is said to have been bequeathed by Ranjit Singh on 
his death-bed, despite the fact that he was a Sikh — but apparently 
the bequest was revoked. Being sacred to Vishnu, a death within 
the temple would defile it, and the talcs of pilgrims being crushed 
to death during the procession in vast numbers are untrue, though 
accidents are frequent and occasionally a frenzied pilgrim will 
throw himself under the car. 

See Tavernier, Travels in India, II., London, 1925. 

JUGGLER, in the modern sense a performer of sleight-of- 
hand tricks and dexterous feats of skill in tossing balls, plates, 
knives, etc. ( see Conjuring). The joculatores (jesters) were the 
mimes of the middle ages ( see Drama) ; the French word jongleurs 
included the singers known as Troubadours ( q.v .), and English 
minstrels of the same type gradually became strolling jugglers. 

JUGURTHA (Gr. ’Ioy 6 pdas), king of Numidia, an illegiti- 
mate son of Mastanabal, and grandson of Massinissa. After his 
father’s death he was brought up by his uncle Micipsa together 
with his cousins Adherbal and Hiempsal. Jugurtha inherited much 
of Massinissa ’s political ability. Micipsa, naturally afraid of him, 
sent him to Spain (134 b.c.) in command of a Numidian force, to 
serve under P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Minor. He became a 
favourite with Scipio and the Roman nobles, some of whom put 
into his head the idea of making himself sole king of Numidia, 
with the help of Roman money. 

In 1 18 b.c. Micipsa died. By his will, Jugurtha was associated 
with Adherbal and Hiempsal in the government of Numidia. 
Scipio had written to Micipsa a strong letter of recommendation 
in favour of Jugurtha; and to Scipio, accordingly, Micipsa en- 
trusted the execution of his will. His testamentary arrangements 
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utterly failed. The princes soon quarrelled, and Jugurtha claimed 
the entire kingdom. Hiempsal he contrived to have assassinated; 
Adherbal lie quickly drove out of Numidia. He then sent envoys 
to Rome to defend his usurpation on the ground that he was the 
injured party. The senate decided that Numidia was to be divided, 
and gave the western, the richer and more populous half, to 
Jugurtha, while the sands and deserts of the eastern half were 
left to Adherbal. Jugurtha’s envoys appear to have bribed sev- 
eral Roman nobles and senators. Jugurtha at once began to 
provoke Adherbal to a war of self-defence. He defeated him near 
the modern Philippeville, and Adherbal sought safety in the fort- 
ress of Cirta (Constantine). Here he was besieged by Jugurtha, 
who forced the place to capitulate, and treacherously massacred 
all the inhabitants, among them his cousin Adherbal and a number 
of Italian merchants. 

The Roman senate, a majority of which still clung to Jugurtha, 
were persuaded in the same year (hi) to declare war. An army 
was despatched to Africa under the consul L. Calpurnius Bestia, 
several of the Numidian towns voluntarily surrendered, and 
Bocchus, the king of Mauretania, and Jugurtha’s father-in-law, 
offered the Romans his alliance. Jugurtha having at his com- 
mand the accumulated treasures of Massinissa, succeeded in ar- 
ranging with the Roman general a peace which left him in pos- 
session of the whole of Numidia. But the tribune Memmius in- 
sisted that Jugurtha should appear in person and be questioned as 
to the negotiations. Jugurtha appeared under a safe conduct, but 
his partisans took care that his mouth should be closed. Soon 
afterwards he caused his cousin Massiva, then resident at Rome 
and a claimant to the throne of Numidia, to be assassinated. The 
treaty was thereupon set aside, and Jugurtha was ordered to 
quit Rome. On this occasion he uttered the well-known words, 
“A city for sale, and doomed to perish as soon as it finds a 
purchaser!” (Livy, Epit. 64.) 

The war was renewed, and the consul Spurius Albinus entrusted 
with the command. The Roman army in Africa was thoroughly 
demoralized. An unsuccessful attempt was made on a fortified 
town, Suthul, in which the royal treasures were deposited. The 
army was surprised by the enemy in a night attack, and the camp 
was taken and plundered. Every Roman was driven out of 
Numidia, and a disgraceful peace was concluded (109). 

The war was now entrusted to Quintus Metellus, an able soldier 
and stern disciplinarian, and from the year 109 to its close in 106 
the contest was carried on with credit to the Roman arms. Ju- 
gurtha was defeated on the river Muthul, after an obstinate and 
skilful resistance. Once again, however, he succeeded in sur- 
prising the Roman camp and forcing Metellus into winter quarters. 
There were fresh negotiations, but Metellus insisted on the sur- 
render of the king’s person, and this Jugurtha refused. In 106, 
Marius was called on by the vote of the Roman ppople Co super- 
sede Metellus, but it was through the perfidy of Bocchus and the 
diplomacy of L. Cornelius Sulia, Marius’s quaestor, that the war 
was ended. Jugurtha fell into an ambush, and was conveyed a 
prisoner to Rome. Two years afterwards, in 104, he figured with 
his two sons in Marius’s triumph, and in the subterranean prison 
beneath the Capitol he was either strangled or starved to death. 

Jugurtha mainly owes his historical importance to the full and 
minute account of him which we have from the hand of Sallust, 
himself afterwards governor of Numidia. 

See A. H. J. Grcenidgc, Hist . of Rome (1904) j T. Mommsen, Hist, of 
Rome (1854, etc.), book iv. ch. v.; the chief ancient authorities (besides 
Sallust) are Livy, Epit., lxii.-lxvii. ; Plutarch, Marius and Sulla ; Vel- 
leius Paterculus, ii. ; Diod. Sic., Excerpta, xxxiv.; Florus, iii. 1. See also 
Maiuus, Sulla, Numidia. 

JUILLIARD, AUGUSTUS D. (1840-1919), American 
capitalist, was born in Canton, O. His parents were French 
Huguenots, natives of Burgundy, France, who emigrated to 
America in 1836. He was for many years head of a dry goods 
commission house in New York city, which bore his name, and 
a notable figure in banking and insurance circles. In his will, 
provision was made for the founding of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation in New York city, which was incorporated under a 
special act of the legislature on March 30, 1920, and to which 
he bequeathed the residue of his estate, estimated at $12,000,000. 


The purposes of the foundation are: to aid worthy students of 
music in securing an adequate musical education; to promote 
enterprises for the education and instruction of the general public 
in musical arts; to afford facilities for the encouragement of a 
deeper interest in music in the United States. Juilliard died in' 
New York city on April 25, 1919. 

JUJU, a West African word derived from Fr. joujou, a toy 
or plaything. The word was originally applied to the objects which 
it was supposed the negroes worshipped, and was transferred from 
the objects themselves to the spirits or gods who dwelt in them, 
and includes a range from minor deities to inferior spirits, such 
as gnomes and fairies (see Fetishism and Tabu). 

See P. A. Talbot, Peoples of Southern Nigeria (vol. II., 1926). 

JUJUBE. Under this name the fruits of at least two species 
of Zizyphus are usually described, namely, Z. vulgaris and Z. 
Jujuba. The genus is a member of the family Rhamnaceae. The 
species are small trees or shrubs, armed with sharp, straight, or 
hooked spines, having alternate leaves, and fruits which are edible 
in most of the species, and have an agreeable acid taste. 

Z. vulgaris is a tree about 20 feet high, extensively cultivated 
in many parts of southern Europe, also in western Asia, China 
and Japan. In India it extends from the Punjab to the north- 
western frontier, ascending in the Punjab Himalayas to a height 
of 6,500 ft , and is found both in the wild and cultivated state. 
The plant is grown almost exclusively for the sake of its fruit, 
which both in size and shape resembles a moderate-sized plum; 
at first the fruits are green, but as they ripen they become of a 
reddish-brown colour on the outside and yellow within. They 
ripen in September, when they are gathered and preserved by 
storing in a dry place; after a time the pulp becomes much softer 
and sweeter than when fresh. Jujube fruits when carefully dried 
will keep for a long time, and retain their refreshing acid flavour. 

Z. Jujuba is a tree averaging from 30 to 50 ft. high, found 
both wild and cultivated in China, the Malay Archipelago, Ceylon, 
India, tropical Africa and Australia. Many varieties are culti- 
vated by the Chinese, who distinguished them by the shape and 
size of their fruits, which are not only much valued as dessert 
fruit in China, but are also occasionally exported to England. 
This species was introduced into American cultivation in North 
Carolina in 1837 and in California in 1876. It is grown to a 
limited extent in various mild districts in the United States, attain- 
ing its maximum productiveness in the southwestern States and in 
the interior valleys of California. 

As seen in commerce jujube fruits are about the size of a small 
filbert, having a reddish-brown, shining, somewhat wrinkled ex- 
terior, and a yellow or gingerbread coloured pulp enclosing a hard 
elongated stone. 

The fruit of Zizyphus does not enter into the composition of the 
lozenges known as jujubes which are usually made of gum-arabic, 
gelatin, etc., and variously flavoured. 

JU-JUTSU or JIU-JITSU, the Japanese method of offence 
and defence without weapons in personal encounter, upon which is 
founded the system of physical cultured universal in Japan (Sinico- 
Japanese, muscle-culture). Some historians assert that it was 
founded by a Japanese physician who learned its rudiments while 
studying in China, but many writers maintain that ju-jutsu was in 
common use in Japan centuries earlier. It is certain that the sci- 
ence was originally imported from China but the Japanese have 
modified it greatly in the course of centuries. Originally it was an 
art practised solely by the nobility and particularly by the samurai 
who, possessing the right, denied to commoners, of carrying 
swords, were thus enabled to show their superiority over common 
people even when without weapons. It was a secret art, jealously 
guarded from those not privileged to use it, until the feudal sys- 
tem was abandoned in Japan, and now ju-jutsu is taught in the 
schools, as well as in public and private gymnasia. In the army, 
navy and police it receives particular attention. About the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, masters of the art began to attract at- 
tention in Europe and America, and schools were established in 
Great Britain and the United States, as well as on the continent of 
Europe. 

Ju-jutsu may be briefly defined as “an application of anatomi- 
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cat knowledge to the purpose of offence and defence. It differs 
from wrestling in that it does not depend upon muscular strength. 
It differs from the other forms of attack in that it uses no weapon. 
Its feat consists in clutching or striking such part of an enemy’s 
body as will make him numb, and incapable of resistance. Its 
object is not to kill, but to incapacitate one for action for the time 
being” (Inazo Nitobe, Bushido: the Soul of Japan). 

Many writers translate the term ju-jutsu “to conquer by yield- 
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FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, UPRIGHT POSITION AT OPENING OF THE BOUT. 

FALL AND PUNISHMENT, COMBINATION NECK. WRIST AND ARM TWIST 

mg” (Jap. pi, pliant), and this phrase well expresses a salient 
characteristic of the art, since the weight and strength of the op- 
ponent are employed to his own undoing. When, for example, a 
big man rushes at a smaller opponent, the smaller man, instead of 
seeking to oppose strength to strength, falls backwards or sidewise, 
pulling his heavy adversary after him and taking advantage of his 
loss of balance to gain some lock or hold known to the science. 
This element of yielding in order to conquer is thus referred to 
in Lafcadio Hearn’s Out of the East: “In jiu-jitsu there is a sort of 
counter for every twist, wrench, pull, push or bend: only the jiu- 
jitsu expert does not oppose such movements. No; he yields to 
them. But he does much more than that. He aids them with a 
wicked sleight that causes the assailant to put out his own shoul- 
der, to fracture his own arm, or, in a desperate case, even to 
break his own neck or back.” 

The knowledge of anatomy mentioned by Nitobe is acquired in 
order that the combatant may know the weak parts of his adver- 
sary’s body and attack them. Several of these sensitive places, for 
instance the partially exposed nerve in the elbow popularly known 
as the “funny-bone” and the complex of nerves over the stomach 
called the solar plexus, are familiar to the European, but the ju- 
jutsu expert is acquainted with many others which, when com- 
pressed, struck, or pinched, cause temporary paralysis of a more 
or less complete nature. Such places are the arm-pit, the ankle 
and wrist bones, the tendon running downward from the ear, the 
“Adam’s apple,” and the nerves of the upper arm. In serious 
fighting almost any hold or attack is resorted to, and a broken or 
badly sprained limb is the least that can befall the victim; but 
in the practice of the art as a means of physical culture the know- 
ledge of the different grips is assumed on both sides, as well as the 
danger of resisting too long. For this reason the combatant, when 
he feels himself on the point of being disabled, is instructed to 
signal his acknowledgment of defeat by striking the floor with 
hand or foot. The bout then ends and both combatants rise and 
begin afresh. It will be seen that a victory in ju-jutsu does not 
mean that the opponent shall be placed in some particular posi- 
tion, as in wrestling, but in any position in which his judgment or 
knowledge tells him that, unless he yields, he will suffer a disabling 
injury. This difference existed between the wrestling and the pan- 
cratium of the Olympic games. In the pancratium the light went 
on until one combatant acknowledged defeat, but, although many 
a man allowed himself to be beaten into insensibility rather than 
suffer this humiliation, it was nevertheless held to be a disgrace to 
kill an opponent. 

A modern bout at ju-jutsu usually begins by the combatants 
taking hold with both hands upon the collars of each other’s jack- 
ets or kimonos, after which, upon the word to start being given, 
the manoeuvring for an advantageous grip begins by pushes, pulls, 
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Jerks, falls, grips, or other movements. Once the wrist, ankle, 
neck, arm or leg of an assailant is firmly grasped so that added 
force will dislocate it, there is nothing for the seized man to do, 
in case he is still on his feet, but go to the floor, often being 
thrown clean over his opponent’s head. A fall of this kind does 
not necessarily mean defeat, for the struggle proceeds upon the 
floor, where indeed most of the combat takes place, and the ju- 
jutsu expert receives a long training in the art of falling without 
injury. Blows are delivered, not with the fist, hut with the open 
hand, the exterior edge of which is hardened by exercises. 

The physical training necessary to produce expertness is. the 
most valuable feature of ju-jutsu. The system includes- a light and 
nourishing diet, plenty of sleep, deep-breathing exercises, an abun- 
dance of fresh air and general moderation in habits, in addition to 
the actual gymnastic exercises for the purpose of muscle -building 
and the cultivation of agility of eye and mind as well as of body. 
It is practised by both sexes in Japan. 

Many attempts have been made in England and America to 
match ju-jutsu experts against wrestlers, mostly of the “catch -asr 
catch-can” school, but these trials have, almost without excep- 
tion, proved unsatisfactory, since many of the most efficacious 
tricks of ju-jutsu, such as the strangle holds and twists of wrists 
and ankles, are accounted foul in wrestling. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese athletes, even when obliged to forgo these, have proved 
more than a match for European wrestlers of their own weight. 

See H. Irving Hancock’3 Japanese Physical Training (1904) ; Physi- 
cal training for Women by Japanese Methods (1Q04) ; The Complete, 
Kano Jiu-jitsu (Jmdo) (1005) ; M. Ohashi, Japanese Physical Cul- 
ture (1Q04) ; K. Saito, Jiu-Jitsu Tricks (1905); J. Murdoch, History 
of Japan, vol. iii. (1926). 

JUJUY, a northern province of the Argentine Republic, 
bounded north and north-west by Bolivia, north-east, east, south 
and south-west by Salta, and west by the Los Andes territory. 
Pop. (1914), 76,631; (1927 estimate), 87,993, including many 
mestizos. Area, 14,802 sq.m., the greater part being mountainous. 
The province is traversed from north to south by three distinct 
ranges belonging to the great central Andean plateau: the Sierra 
6c Santa Catalina, the Sierra de Humahuaca, and the Sierras de 
Zenta and Santa Victoria. In the south-east angle of the province 
are the low, isolated ranges of Alumhre and Santa Barbara. Be- 
tween the more eastern of these ranges are valleys of surpassing, 
fertility, watered by the Rio Grande de Jujuy, a large tributary 
of the Bermejo. The western part, however, is a high plateau 
(parts are 11,500 ft. above sea-level), the general characteristics 
of which are those of the puna regions farther west. The surface 
of this high plateau is hroken, semi-arid and desolate, having- a 
very scanty population and no important industry beyond the 
breeding of a few goats and the fur-bearing chinchilla. There are 
two large saline lagoons : Toro, or Pozuelos, in the north, and Casa- 
bindo, or Guayatayoc, in the south. The climate is cool, dry and 
healthy, with violent tempests in the summer season. (For a vivid 
description of this interesting region, see F. O’Driscoll, “A Journey 
to the North of the Argentine Republic,” Geogr. Jour. xxiv. 1904.) 
The agricultural productions of Jujuy include sugar cane, wheat, 
Indian com, alfalfa and grapes. The breeding of cattle and mules, 
for the Bolivian and Chilean markets is an old industry. Coffee 
has been grown in the department of Ledesma, but only to a 
limited extent. There are also valuable forest areas and undevel- 
oped mineral deposits. Large borax deposits are worked in the 
northern part of the province. The province is traversed from 
south to north by the Central Northern railway, a national Gov- 
ernment line, which has been extended to the Bolivian frontier. 

The capital, Jujuy (pop. 1914, 7,956), is situated on the Rio 
Grande at the lower end of the Humahuaca valley, 942 m. from 
Buenos Aires by rail. It was founded in 1593 and is 4,035 ft. above 
sea-level. It has a mild, temperate climate and picturesque natural 
surroundings. 

JUKES, JOSEPH BEETE (1SM-1S69), English geologist, 
was born at Summer Hill, near Birmingham, on Oct. io, 1811. 
He was naturalist to H.M.S. “Fly” on the expedition (1842) 
to survey Torres strait, New Guinea and the east const of Aus- 
tralia. After his return home he served on the geological surveys 
of Great Britain and of Ireland. He was professor of geology at 
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the Royal college of Science in Dublin. Jukes died on July 29, 
1869. 

Jukes wrote many papers for London and Dublin geological journals 
and he was also the author of Excursions in and about Newfound- 
land (2 vols., 1842) ; Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. 
“Fly” (2 vols., 1847) ; A Sketch of the Physical Structure of Australia 
(1850) ; Popular Physical Geology (1853) ; Student's Manual of 
Geology (1857; 2nd ed. 1862; a later edition was revised by A. Geikie, 
1872): the article “Geology” in the Ency. Brit. 8th ed. (1858) and 
School Manual of Geology (1863). See Letters , &c., of J. Beete Jukes, 
edited, with Connecting Memorial Notes, by his Sister (C. A. Browne) 
(1871), to which is added a chronological list of Jukes’s writings. 

JULIAN (Flavius Claudius Julianus) (c. 331-363), com- 
monly called Julian the Apostate, Roman emperor, was born 
in Constantinople in 332 (probably), the son of Julius Constan- 
tius and his wife Baslina, and nephew of Constantine the Great. 
Julian lost his mother not many months after he was born. In 
337 Constantine died, and the whole of Julian’s family, except 
his half-brother, Gallus, was murdered by the soldiers to ensure 
the undisputed succession of the sons of Constantine. Gallus was 
banished, but Julian was allowed to remain in Constantinople, 
where he was carefully educated under the supervision of the 
family eunuch, Mardonius, and of Eusebius, bishop of Nico- 
media. About 341 Gallus was recalled, and the two brothers were 
removed to Macellum, a remote and lonely castle in Cappadocia. 
Julian was trained to the profession of the Christian religion; but 
he became early attracted to the old faith, or rather to the idealized 
amalgam of paganism and philosophy which was current among 
his teachers, the rhetoricians. The old Hellenic world had an 
irresistible attraction for him. Love for its culture was, in Julian’s 
mind, associated with loyalty to its religion. 

Early Life and Campaigns. — A short visit to Constantinople 
was followed by exile to Nicomedia again, where he came under 
the influence of Libanius, though forbidden to attend his lectures, 
and at this stage probably became finally contracted to paganism. 
In 351 Gallus was made Caesar, and Julian liberated; but not for 
long. In 354 Gallus was executed for misgovernment, and Julian 
came under suspicion again. He was confined in Milan, released, 
recalled to Milan, and eventually, by the intercession of the 
empress Eusebia, allowed to return to Athens. Here he was ini- 
tiated into Mithraism (355). The emperor Constantius and 
Julian were now the sole surviving male members of the family 
of Constantine; and, as the emperor again felt himself oppressed 
by the cares of government, there was no alternative but to call 
Julian to his assistance. At the instance of the empress he was 
summoned to Milan, where Constantine bestowed upon him the 
hand of his sister, Helena, together with the title of Caesar and 
the government of Gaul. 

A task of extreme difficulty awaited him beyond the Alps. 
During recent troubles the Alamanni and other German tribes had 
crossed the Rhine; they had burned many flourishing cities, and 
extended their ravages far into the interior of Gaul. The internal 
government of the province had also fallen into great confusion. 
In his first campaign, in 356, he co-operated with Constantius, 
who advanced from Raetia, while Julian moved up the left bank 
of the Rhine. The only notable fighting was Julian’s successful 
defence of Sens at the end of the year. The next year he was by 
himself; Barbatio, left to support him with a large force, deserted, 
and Julian extricated himself from great danger with a great vic- 
tory at Strasbourg (357). This season saw the lower Rhine 
cleared as well. The year 358 was devoted to the recovery of the 
captures from Gaul beyond the Rhine and the re-organization 
of the frontier defences. In Gaul, Julian rebuilt the cities which 
had been laid waste, re-established the administration on a just 
and secure footing, and, as far as possible, lightened the taxes 
which weighed so heavily on the poor provincials. Paris was the 
usual residence of Julian during his government of Gaul, and his 
name has become inseparably associated with the early history 
of the city. 

Meanwhile the inner circle of Constantine’s court were doing 
their best to poison the emperor’s mind against Julian. In 360 
he received the emperor’s orders withdrawing a number of troops 
for the renewed war with Persia, and putting them at once under 
a different command. Julian first objected, then submitted; the 


soldiers themselves halted at Paris on the way east and proclaimed 
him emperor. He accepted, and at once tried to negotiate with 
Constantius, who was campaigning in the East. The message 
being disregarded, both sides prepared for a decisive struggle. 
After a march of unexampled rapidity through the Black forest 
and down the Danube, Julian reached Sirmium, and he was on the 
way to Constantinople when he received news of the death of Con- 
stantius, who had set out from Syria to meet him, at Mopsucrene 
in Cilicia (Nov. 3, 361). Without further trouble Julian found 
himself everywhere acknowledged the £ole ruler of the Roman 
empire; it is even asserted that Constantius himself, on his death- 
bed, had designated him his successor. Julian entered Constanti- 
nople on Dec. 1 1, 361. 

His Reign. — Julian had already made a public avowal of 
paganism, of which he had been a secret adherent at the age of 
20. His reign was too short to show what precise form the pagan 
revival might have taken, how far his feelings might have become 
embittered by his conflict with the Christian faith, whether per- 
secution, violence and civil war might not have taken the place 
of moral suasion, which was the method he originally affected. 
He issued an edict of universal toleration; but in many respects 
he used his imperial influence to advance the work of restoration. 
Paganism was demanded of the teachers in the schools; without 
directly excluding Christians from the high offices of State, he 
held that the worshippers of the gods ought to have preference. 
In short, though there was no direct persecution, he exerted much 
more than a moral pressure to restore the power and prestige of 
the old faith. Julian himself became ponlifex tnaximus, and the 
new cult was organized on more or less Christian lines as a State 
church. 

Having spent the winter of 361-362 at Constantinople, Julian 
proceeded to Antioch, to prepare for his great expedition against 
Persia. His stay there was a curious episode in his life. It is 
doubtful whether his pagan convictions or ascetic life, after the 
fashion of an antique philosopher, gave most offence to the so- 
called Christians of the dissolute city. They soon grew heartily 
tired of each other, and Julian took up his winter quarters at 
Tarsus, from which, in the early spring, he marched against Persia. 
At the head of a powerful and well-appointed army, and accom- 
panied down the Euphrates by a fleet, he advanced through Meso- 
potamia and Assyria as far as Ctesiphon, near which he crossed 
the Tigris, in face of a Persian army, which he defeated. Misled 
by the treacherous advice of a Persian nobleman, he desisted from 
the siege, and set out to seek the main army of the enemy under 
Shapur II. ( q.v .). After a long, useless march he was forced to 
retreat, and found himself enveloped by the whole Persian army 
in a waterless and desolate country, at the hottest season of the 
year. The Romans repulsed the enemy in many an obstinate 
battle, but on June 26, 363, Julian, who was ever in the front, 
was mortally wounded. The same night he died in his tent. 
The story that he was murdered by a Christian is unauthenticated. 
But though Vicisti, Galilaee is a fabrication, it represents the facts. 
His work died with him. 

From Julian’s unique position as the last champion of a dying 
polytheism, his character has always excited interest. Taught from 
his youth to regard Christianity as a persecuting force, he found 
sympathy and intellectual companionship only among the pagan 
rhetoricians and philosophers, and was thus attracted to pagan- 
ism. But the religion he attempted to foist on the world was not 
a paganism that had ever existed. The real pagans of the day, 
like Amnianus, were tolerant monotheists. Julian’s creed was a 
curious mixture of active polytheism, combined with the emotional 
appeal of the mysteries, which had never in ancient times really 
coalesced with the formal public worship of gods, and held to- 
gether by the Neoplatonist philosophy — surely the greatest feat 
of eclecticism ever performed, even by that eclectic system. 

In other respects Julian was no unworthy successor of the An- 
tonines. Though brought up in a studious solitude, he was no 
sooner called to the government of Gaul than he displayed all 
the energy, the hardihood and the practical sagacity of an old 
Roman. In temperance, self-control and zeal for the public good, 
as he understood it, he was unsurpassed. To these Roman qualities 
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he added the culture, literary instincts and speculative curiosity 
of a Greek. One of the most remarkable features of his public 
life was the perfect ease and mastery with which he associated 
the cares of war and statesmanship with the assiduous cultivation 
of literature and philosophy. 

Bibliography. — The works of Julian, of which there are complete 
editions by E. Spanheim (Leipzig, 1696) and F. C. Hertlein (Teubner 
series, 1875-76), consist of the following: (1) Letters, of which more 
than 80 have been preserved under his name, although the genuineness 
of several has been disputed. Six new letters were discovered in 1884 
by A. Papadopulos Kerarheus in a monastery on the island of Chalcis 
near Constantinople (see Rheitiisches Museum, xliii., 1887). Separate 
edition of the letters by L. H. Hcyler (1828) ; see also J. Bidcz and 
F. Cumont, “Rccherchcs sur la tradition ms. des lettres de Pempereur 
Julien” in Mlmoires couronnkes . . . publUs par l y Acad . royale de 
Belgique, lvii. (1898) and F. Cumont, Sur VauthenticiU de quelques 
lettres de Julien (1889). (2) Orations, eight in number — two pane- 
gyrics on Constantius, one on the empress Eusebia, two theosophical 
declamations on King Helios and the Mother of the Gods, two essays 
on true and false cynicism, and a consolatory address to himself on the 
departure of his friend Salustius to the East. (3) Caesarea or Sym- 
posium, a satirical composition after the manner of Seneca’s Apoco- 
locyntosis. (4) Misopogon (the beard-hater), written at Antioch, a 
satire on the licentiousness of its inhabitants. (5) Five epigrams, two 
of which ( Anth . Pal., ix. 365, 368) are of some interest. (6) Kara 
XpujTiavuv {Adversus Christianos) in three books, an attack on Chris- 
tianity written during the Persian campaign, is lost. Theodosius II. 
ordered all copies of it to be destroyed, and our knowledge of its con- 
tents is derived almost entirely from the Contra Julianum of Cyril, 
bishop of Alexandria, written 60 years later (see Juliani librorum con- 
tra Christianos quae supersunt, edit. C. J. Neumann, 1880). English 
Translations: Select works by J. Duncombe (1784) containing all 
except the first seven orations (viii. and the fable from vii. are in- 
cluded) : the theosophical addresses to King Helios and the Mother of 
the Gods by Thomas Taylor (1793) and C. W. King in Bohn’s Classical 
Library (1S88) ; the public letters, by E. J. Chinnock (1901). 

1. Ancient authorities: (a) Pagan writers. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xv. 8-xxv.), a contemporary and m part an eye-witness of the events 
he describes (other historians are Zosimus and Eutropius) ; the sophist 
Libanius, and Claudius Mamertinus, the panegyrist, are less trust- 
worthy. ( b ) Christian writers. Gregory of Nazianzus, the author of 
two violent invectives against Julian; Rufinus; Socrates; Sozomen; 
Theodoret; Philostorgius ; the poems of Ephraem Syrus written in 363; 
Zonaras; Cedrcnus; and later Byzantine chronographers. The impres- 
sion which Julian produced on the Christians of the East is reflected 
in two Syriac romances published by J. G. E. Hoffmann, Julianos 
der Abtrunnige (1880; see also Th. Noldcke in Zeitschrijt der deutschen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft [ 1874 J , xxviii. 263). 

2. Modern: For works before 1878 see R. Engelmann, Scriptores 

Graeci (8th ed , by E. Preuss, 1880). Of later works the most impor- 
tant are G. H. Rendall, The Emperor Julian, Paganism and Chris- 
tianity (1879) ; Alice Gardner, Julian, Philosopher and Emperor 
(1895) ; G. Negri, Julian the Apostate (Eng. trans , 1905) ; E. Muller, 
Kaiser Flavius Claudius Julianus (1901) ; P. Allard, Julien I’apostat 
(1900-03) ; G. Mau, Die Religions philosophic Kaiser Julians in seinen 
Reden auf Konig Helios und die Gottermutter (1907) ; J. E. Sandys, 
Hist . of Classical Scholarship (1906), p. 356; W. Christ, Geschichte der 
griechiscken Litteratur (1898), sec. 603; J. Geffcken, “Kaiser Julianus 
und die Streitschriften seiner Gegner,” in Ncue Jahrb. /. das klassische 
Altertum (1908), pp. 161-195. The sketch by Gibbon ( Decline and 
Fall, chs. xi\., xxii.-xxiv.) and the articles by J. Wordsworth in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography and A. Harnack in Herzog- 
Hauck’s Rcalencyklopadic fur protestantische Theologie ix. (1901) 
are valuable, the last especially for the bibliography. See also Cam- 
bridge Mediaeval History, vol. i. (1911). (T. Ki. ; J. H. F.) 

JULIAN ALPS, the south-eastern extension of the East- 
ern Alps of Europe, extending from the north-eastern borders of 
Italy south-eastward through Carniola and Yugo-Slavia to the 
Karst plateau. The highest point is formed by the Triglav or 
Terglou (9,394 ft.) which offers one of the finest views in the 
whole of the Alps and bears on its northern declivity the only 
glacier in the province. (See Alps; Italy and Carniola.) 

JULIAN DAY, a device of chronological reckoning often 
used by astronomers in order to avoid the complication due to 
months and years of unequal length. The days are numbered 
consecutively starting from tfie “Julian era,” Jan. 1, 4713 b.c. 
For example, Jan. 1, 1930, is Julian day 2,425,978. The Julian 
day begins at noon; thus the day above-mentioned terminates at 
noon on Jan. 2. 

JULICH (Fr. Juliers ), a town in the Prussian Rhine province, 
on the right bank of the Roer, 16 m. N.E. of Aix-la-Chapelle. Pop. 
(1925) 8.589. Jiilich (formerly also Giilch, Gulichc), the capital 


of the former duchy of that name, is the Juliacum of the Antonini 
Itinerarium. It became a fortress in the 17th century, and was 
captured by the Dutch under Maurice of Orange in 1610, and by 
the Spaniards in 1622. Till i860, when its works were demolished, 
Jiilich ranked as a fortress of the second class. 

The Duchy of Jiilich (or Juliers). — From the 1 1 th to the 
15th century Jiilich was ruled by a line of hereditary counts. 
The county was raised to the rank of a duchy in 1356, but its 
importance in general history is due to its later association with 
the neighbouring duchies of Berg and Cleves. In 1423 Jiilich 
passed to Adolph, duke of Berg (d. 1437), who belonged to a 
younger branch of the ruling family. Nearly a century later Mary 
(d. 1543) the heiress of these two duchies, married John, the heir 
of the duchy of Cleves. John died in 1539 and was succeeded by 
his son William who reigned until 1592. 

At the beginning of the 17th century the reigning duke, John 
William, was childless and insane. Among the claimants to his 
lands the most important were two Protestant princes, Philip 
Louis, count palatine of Neuburg, husband of the duke’s sister 
Anna, and John Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, whose wife 
was the daughter of another sister. Moreover, by virtue of an 
imperial promise made in 1485 and renewed in 1495, the elector 
of Saxony claimed the duchies of Jiilich and Berg, while the 
proximity of the coveted lands to the Netherlands made their fate • 
a matter of great moment to the Dutch. The situation was made 
dangerous by the tension between the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants who were fairly evenly matched in the duchies, and 
by the rivalry between France and the empire. In March 1609 
Duke John William died. Having assured themselves of the sup- 
port of Henry IV. of France and of the Evangelical Union, Brand- 
enburg and Neuburg at once occupied the duchies. Thereupon the 
emperor Rudolph II. ordered some imperialist and Spanish troops 
to seize the disputed lands, and a great European war was narrowly 
avoided. The emperor adjudged the duchies to Saxony, while the 
Dutch captured the fortress of Julich; but the “possessing 
princes,” as Brandenburg and Neuburg were called, continued to 
occupy and administer the lands. These two princes had made a 
compact at Dortmund in 1609 to act together in defence of their 
rights, but differences soon arose between them which were in- 
creased by the conversion of the count palatine’s heir, Wolfgang 
William of Neuburg, to Roman Catholicism, and his marriage 
with a daughter of the powerful Roman Catholic prince, Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria. Each party then invited foreign aid, but 
through the intervention of England and France the treaty of 
Xanten was signed in Nov. 1614 by which Brandenburg obtained 
Julich and Berg, the rest of the lands falling to the count palatine. 
In 1666 the great ’ elector, Frederick William of Brandenburg, 
made with William, count palatine of Neuburg, a treaty providing 
that in case the male line of either house became extinct the 
other should inherit its lands. 

When, early in the 1 8th century, the latter family was threat- 
ened with extinction, the emperor Charles VI. promised the suc- 
cession to Julich to the Prussian king, Frederick William I., in 
return for a guarantee of the pragmatic sanction. A little later, 
however, he promised the same duchy to the count palatine of 
Sulzbach, a kinsman of the count palatine of Neuburg. Then 
Frederick the Great, having secured Silesia, abandoned his claim 
to Julich, which thus passed to Sulzbach when, in 1742, the family 
of Neuburg became extinct. From Sulzbach the duchy came to 
the electors palatine of the Rhine, and, when this family died out 
in 1799, to the elector of Bavaria, the head of the other branch of 
the house of Wittelsbach. In 1801 Julich was seized by France, 
and by the settlement of 1815 it came into the hands of Prussia. 
Its area was just over 1,600 sq.m. and its population about 400,000. 

See M. Ritter, Sachsen und der juliche Erbfolgestreit (1873), and 
Der juliche Erbfolgekrieg, 1610 und 1611 (1877) ; H. H. Koch, Die 
Reformation im Herzogtum Julich (1883-88) ; J. Kuhl, Geschichte der 
Stadt Julich (1897) ; A. Muller, Der julich-klevesche Erbfolgestreit 
im Jahre 1614 (1900). 

JULIUS, the name of three popes. 

Julius I., pope from 337 to 352, was chosen as successor of 
Marcus after an interval of four months. He is chiefly known by 
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his action in the Arian controversy. After the Eusebians had, at a 
synod held in Antioch, renewed their deposition of Athanasius 
they resolved to send delegates to Constans, emperor of the West, 
and also to Julius, setting forth the grounds on which they had 
proceeded. Julius, after expressing an opinion favourable to 
Athanasius, invited both parties to lay the case before a synod to 
be presided over by himself. This proposal, however, the Eastern 
bishops declined to accept. On his second banishment from Alex- 
andria, Athanasius came to Rome. Julius in 342 declared him to 
be innocent and his doctrine orthodox, and a little later he sum- 
moned the council of Sardica in Illyria, which was attended only 
by 76 Eastern bishops, who speedily withdrew to Philippopolis 
and deposed Julius, along with Athanasius and others. The West- 
ern bishops who remained confirmed the previous decisions of the 
Roman synod; and by its 3rd, 4th and 5th decrees relating to the 
rights of revision, the council of Sardica endeavoured to settle the 
procedure of ecclesiastical appeals. Julius on his death in April 
352 was succeeded by Liberius. 

Julius II. (Giuliano della Rovere), pope from Nov. 1, 1503, 
to Feb. 1, 1513, was bom at Savona in 1443. He was sent by his 
uncle, subsequently Sixtus IV., to be educated among the Fran- 
ciscans, although he does not appear to have joined that order. 
During his uncle’s pontificate, he was made bishop of Carpentras, 
bishop of Bologna, bishop of Vercelli, archbishop of Avignon, 
cardinal-priest of S. Pietro in Vincoli and of Sti. Dodici Apostoli, 
and cardinal-bishop of Sabina, of Frascati, and finally of Ostia and 
Velletri. In 1480 he was made legate to France, mainly to settle 
the question of the Burgundian inheritance, and he acquired an 
influence in the college of cardinals which became paramount dur- 
ing the pontificate of Innocent VIII. Rivalry, however, growing 
up between him and Roderigo Borgia, he took refuge at Ostia 
after the latter’s election as Alexander VI., and in 1494 went to 
France, where he was successful in inciting Charles VIII. to 
undertake the conquest of Naples. He accompanied the young 
king on his campaign. 

During the pontificate of Alexander VI. Della Rovere remained in 
France, nominally in support of the pope, for whom he negotiated 
the treaty of 1498 with Louis XII., but in reality bitterly hostile 
to him. On the death of Alexander (1503) he returned to Italy 
and supported the election of Pius III., who died shortly after- 
wards. Della Rovere then won the support of Cesare Borgia 
and was unanimously elected pope. Julius II. repudiated the sys- 
tem of nepotism which had flourished under Sixtus IV., Innocent 
VIII. and Alexander VI., and set himself with courage and deter- 
mination to restore, consolidate and extend the temporal posses- 
sions of the Church. By dexterous diplomacy he first succeeded 
(1504) in rendering it impossible for Cesare Borgia to remain in 
Italy. He then pacified the Romagna by reconciling the powerful 
houses of Orsini and Colonna. 

In 1504 he concluded an alliance with France and Germany 
in order to oust the Venetians from Faenza, Rimini and other 
towns which they occupied. He freed Perugia and Bologna in the 
brilliant campaign of 1506. In 1508 he concluded against Venice 
the famous league of Cambray with the emperor Maximilian, 
Louis XII. of France and Ferdinand of Aragon, and in 1509 
placed the city of Venice under an interdict. By the battle of 
Agnadello the Italian dominion of Venice was practically lost; 
but as the allies were not satisfied with merely effecting his pur- 
poses, the pope, entered into a combination with the Venetians 
against those who immediately before had been engaged in his 
behalf. He absolved the Venetians in the beginning of 1510, and 
shortly afterwards placed the ban on France. At a synod con- 
vened by Louis XII. at Tours in September, the French bishops 
withdrew from the papal obedience and resolved, with Maxi- 
milian’s co-operation, to seek the deposition of Julius. In Nov. 
1 51 1 a council met at Pisa for this object, but without success. 
Julius forthwith formed the Holy league with Ferdinand of 
Aragon and with Venice against France, in which both Henry 
VIII. and the emperor ultimately joined. The French were 
driven out of Italy in 1512, and papal authority was once more 
securely established in the States immediately around Rome. 

Julius had already issued, on July 18, 1511, the summons for 


a general council to deal with France, with the reform of the 
church, and with a war against the Turks. This council, the 
Fifth Lateran, assembled on May 3, 1512, condemned the prag- 
matic sanction of the French church, and was still in session when 
Julius died. In the midst of his combats Julius never neglected 
his ecclesiastical duties. His bull of Jan. 14, 1505, against 
simony in papal elections was re-enacted by the Lateran council 
(Feb. 16, 1513). He condemned duelling by bull of Feb. 24, 
1509. He effected some reforms in the monastic orders; urged 
the conversion of the sectaries in Bohemia; and sent mission- 
aries to America, India, Abyssinia and the Congo. His govern- 
ment of the Papal States was excellent. Julius was a generous 
patron of art and literature. He laid the foundation-stone of St. 
Peter’s (April 18, 1506); he founded the Vatican museum; and 
he was a friend and patron of Bramante, Raphael and Michel- 
angelo. Julius was undoubtedly one of the greatest popes since 
Innocent III., and it is a misfortune of the church that his 
temporal policy eclipsed his spiritual office. He died of a fever on 
Feb. 21, 1513, and was succeeded by Leo X. 

See L. Pastor, History of the Popes , vol vi., trans. by F. I. Antrobus 
(1898) ; M. Creighton, History of the Papacy , vol. v. (1901) ; F. Grego- 
rovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. viii., trans. by Mrs. G. W. Ham- 
ilton (1900-02) ; Hefele-Hergenrbther, Conciliengeschichte (2nc( ed. 
1873—79) > vol. viii * 2n d ed.; J. Klaczko, Rome et la renaissance . . . 
Jules II. (1898), Eng. trans. by J. Dennie (1903) ; M. Brosch, Papst 
Julius II. u. die Grundung des Kirchenstaates (1878) ; A. J. Dumesnil, 
Histoire de Jules II. (1873) » J- J- L von Ddllinger, Beitrdge zur polit ., 
kirchl , u. Cultur-Geschichte der seeks letzten Jahrhunderte, vol. iff. 
(1882); A. Schulte, Die Fugger in Rom 1495-1523, mit Studien zur 
Gesch. des kirchlichen Finanzwcsens jener Zeit (1904). 

Julius III. (Giovanni Maria del Monte), pope from 1550 to 
1555, was born on Sept. 10, 1487. He was created cardinal by 
Paul III. in 1536, filled several important legations, and was 
elected pope on Feb. 7, 1550, despite the opposition of Charles V., 
whose enmity he had incurred as president of the council of Trent. 
As an adherent of the emperor he suffered in consequence of 
imperial reverses, and was forced to confirm Parma to Ottavio 
Farnese, the ally of France (1552). Julius then virtually abdi- 
cated the management of affairs, and gave himself up to enjoy- 
ment. What progress reform made during his pontificate was due 
to its acquired momentum, rather than to the zeal of the pope. 
Yet under Julius steps were taken to abolish plurality of benefices 
and to restore monastic discipline; the Collegium Germanicum, 
for the conversion of Germans, was established in Rome, 1552; 
and England was absolved by the cardinal-legate Pole, and 
received again into the Roman communion (1554). Julius died 
on March 23, 1555, and was succeeded by Marcellus II. 

See Panvinio, continuator of Platina, De Vitis Pontiff. Rom.; Cia- 
conius, Vitae et res gestae summorum Pontiff. Rom. (Rome, 1601-02) 
(both contemporaries of Julius III.) ; Ranke, Popes (Eng. trans., 
Austin, 1840, etc.), i. 276 stq.; v. Reumont, Gesch. der Stadt Rom. 
(1867-70), iff. 2, 503 seq.; Brosch, Gesch. des Kirchenstaates (1880), i. 
189 seq.; and extended bibliography in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklo - 
Padie, s.v. “Julius III.” 

JULLIEN, LOUIS ANTOINE (1812-1860), musical con- 
ductor, was born at Sisteron, Basses Alpes, France, on the 23rd 
of April, 1812, and studied at the Paris conservatoire. He came 
to London where he formed a good orchestra and established 
promenade concerts. Subsequently he travelled to Scotland, Ire- 
land and America with his orchestra. For many years he was a 
familiar figure in the world of popular music in England, and his 
portly form with its gorgeous waistcoats occurs very often in the 
early volumes of Punch , where he was dubbed “the Mans.” 
He brought out an opera, Pietro il Grande , at Covent Garden 
(1852) on a scale of magnificence that ruined him, for the piece 
was a complete failure. He was in America until 1854, when he 
returned to London for a short time; ultimately he went back to 
Paris, where, in 1859, be was arrested for debt. He lost his reason 
soon afterwards, and died on March 14, i860. 

JULLUNDUR or JALANDHAR, a city of British India, 
giving its name to a district and a division in the Punjab. The 
city is 260 m. by rail N.W. of Delhi. Pop. (1921), 71,008. It is 
the headquarters of a brigade. 

The District or Jullundur occupies the lower part of the 
tract known as the Jullundur Doab, between the rivers Sutlej and 
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Beas, except that it is separated from the Beas by the state of 
Kapurthala. Area, 1,431 sq.m. Pop. (1921), 822,544; the average 
density of the rural population is 493 persons per square mile, 
being the highest in the province. Cotton-weaving and sugar 
manufacture are the principal industries for export trade, and 
silk goods and wheat are also exported. 

The Jullundur Doab in early times formed the Hindu king- 
dom of Katoch, ruled by a family of Rajputs whose descendants 
still exist among the petty princes of the Kangra hills. Under Mo- 
hammedan rule the DoJb was generally attached to the province 
of Lahore. In 1766 the town of Jullundur fell into the hands of 
the Sikhs. It was annexed by Ranjit Singh in 1811 and became 
the capital of the Lahore possessions in the Doab until the British 
annexation at the close of the first Sikh war (1846). 

JULY, the seventh month in the modern calendar, consisting 
of thirty-one days. It was originally the fifth month of the year, 
and as such was called by the Romans Quintilis. The later name 
of Julius was given in honour of Julius Caesar (who was born in 
the month) ; it came into use in the year of his death. The Anglo- 
Saxons called July Heg-monath , “hay-month,” or Maed-monath, 
“mead-month,” the meadows being then in bloom. 

JUMALA, indicating rather godhead, than a divine being; the 
supreme god of the ancient Finns and Lapps, among some tribes 
called Num or Jilibeambaertje, as protector of the flocks. 

JUMIEGES, a village of north-western France, in the de- 
partment of Seine-Inferieure, 17 m. W. of Rouen by road, on a 
peninsula formed by a bend of the Seine. Pop. (1926) 244. 
Jumi^ges was a great Benedictine establishment. Of the abbey- 
church (1040-67), there remain the facade with two towers, 
the walls of the nave, a wall and sustaining arch of the great 
central tower and debris of the choir (restored in the 13th cen- 
tury). A small museum in a 14th century building contains the 
grave-stone of Agnes Sorcl, and two mysterious recumbent figures 
of the 13th century, commonly known as the £tierv 6 s. The church 
of St. Pierre (14th century), adjoining the south side of the abbey- 
church, is a continuation of a church of the time of Charlemagne, 
of which a fragment still survives. Ruins of the chapter-house 
(13th century) and refectory (12th and 15th centuries) also sur- 
vive. The abbey was founded about the middle of the 7th century 
by St. Philibert, whose name may be read on gold and silver coins 
obtained from the site. It was destroyed by the Normans, but 
rebuilt in 928 by William Longsword, duke of Normandy; it con- 
tinued to exist till 1790. Charles VII. often resided there with 
Agnes Sorel, who had a manor at Mesnilsous-Jumieges, and died in 
the monastery in 1450. 

JUMILLA, a town of eastern Spain, in the province of Mur- 
cia, 40 m. N. by W. of Murcia by road, on the right bank of the 
Arroyo del Jua, a left-bank tributary of the Segura. Pop. (1920), 
20,303. The church of Santiago is noteworthy for its paintings 
and frescoes. 

JUMNA, river, northern India. Rising in the Himalayas in 
Tehri state, about 5 m. N. of the Jamnotri hot springs, in 31 0 3' 
N. and 78° 30' E., the stream first flows south, then south-west, 
and afterwards due south, receiving several small tributaries in 
its course. It afterwards turns sharply to the west and is joined 
by the large river Tons from the north. The Jumna here emerges 
from the Himalayas into the valley of the Dun, and flows south- 
west, dividing the Kiarda Dun on the west from the Dehra Dun 
on the east. It then, at the 95th mile of its course, forces its way 
through the Siwalik hills, and debouches upon the plains of India 
at Fyzabad in Saharanpur district. By this time a large river, 
it gives off, near Fyzabad, the eastern and western Jumna canals. 
From Fyzabad the river flows for 65 m. in a south-south-west 
direction, receiving the Maskarra stream from the east. Near 
BidKauli, in Muzaffarnagar district, it turns due S. for 80 m. to 
Delhi city, thence south-east for 27 m. to near Dankaur, receiving 
the waters of the Hindan river on the east. From Dankaur it 
resumes its southerly course for 100 m. to Mahaban near Muttra, 
where it turns east for nearly 200 m., passing the towns of Agra, 
Ferozabad and Etawah, receiving on its left bank the Karwan- 
nadi, and on its right the Banganga (Utanghan). From Etawah 
it flows 140 m. S.E. to Hamirpur, being joined by the Sengar 


on its north bank, and on the south by the great river Chambal 
(650 m. long) from the west, and by the Sind. From Hamirpur, 
the Jumna flows nearly due east, until it enters Allahabad district 
and passes Allahabad city, below which it falls into the Ganges in 
2$° 25' N. and 8i° 55' E. In this last part of its course it 
receives the waters of the Betwa and the Ken. Where the Jumna 
and the Ganges unite is the prayag, or place of pilgrimage for 
devout Hindus (see Ganges). 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer course 
through the United Provinces than the Ganges, but is not so 
large nor so important; and above Agra in the hot season it 
dwindles to a small stream. This is no doubt partly caused 
by the eastern and western Jumna canals, of which the former ir- 
rigates nearly 400,000 acres in the United Provinces; while the 
latter serves 55,000 acres in the Punjab. The headworks of the 
two canals are situated near the point where the river issues from 
the Siwaliks. 

The traffic on the Jumna, which is carried in barges, is not 
large. Its waters are clear and blue, while those of the Ganges are 
yellow r and muddy; the difference between the streams can be 
discerned for some distance below the point at which they unite. 
Its banks are high and rugged, as it traverses the extreme edge of 
the alluvial plain of Hindustan, and in the latter part of its course 
almost touches the Bundelkhand offshoots of the Yindhya moun- 
tains. 

The Jumna at its source near Jamnotri is 10,849 ft. above the 
sea-level; in the next 16 m. it falls at the rate of 314 ft. in a 
mile. The catchment area of the river is 118,000 sq.m. The 
Jumna is crossed by railway bridges at Delhi, Muttra, Agra and 
Allahabad, while bridges of boats arc stationed at many places. 

JUMPING, an athletic sport practised from the earliest 
times. Leaping to the music of lutes formed a part of the pen- 
tathlon, or quintuple games, at the ancient Olympic games. The 
Greek chroniclers record that the athlete Phayllus jumped a dis- 
tance of 50 Olympian feet, but owing to the different conditions, 
it is impossible to institute comparisons with modern records. 
It must be remembered that the Greeks used halteres or weights 
to assist their jumping powders (see Games, Classical). The 
three kinds of jumping now standardized as championship events 
throughout the world, and which are included in the programme 
of the modern Olympic games, are the running long jump, the 
running high jump and the hop, step and jump. The technique 
of jumping has improved amazingly in the last 100 years. When 
Donald Walker wrote his classical book of Manly Exercises in 
1834, he stated of the long jump that “on level ground 20ft. is 
a first-rate leap; 21ft. is extraordinary and 22ft. is very rarely 
accomplished.” And of the high jump that “a good high leaper 
will clear 5ft., a first-rate one 5 i f t . , and an extraordinary one 6ft.” 

In 1874, J. Larne, Ireland, succeeded in jumping 23ft. 1 ^in., 
and he is believed to be the first man ever to pass the 23ft. mark. 
In 1893, C. B. Fry, Oxford university, created a world’s record 
of 23ft. 6Un , the American championship of the same year being 
won by C. S. Reber, 23ft. 4jin. Five years later a veritable Irish 
giant, the late W. J. M. Newburn, was credited with 24ft. New- 
burn’s record stood but a short time. In 1901 P. O’Connor cleared 
24ft. 9in in the Irish championship and 24ft. 11 jin. a few weeks 
later. His world’s record was only once approached, when A. L. 
Gutterson, U.S.A., won the Olympic event at 24ft. 11 jin at Stock- 
holm in 1912. After the World War a new school of negro jumpers 
appeared, and E. 0 . Gourdin, Harvard, in 1921, jumped 25ft. 3 in , 
Sol Butler, S. Cator (Haiti), de Hart Hubbard, University of 
Michigan (all negroes) also passed 25ft and at Paris, 1924, 
R. Legendre, Georgetown university, a white American, further 
increased the world’s record to 25ft. 6in. In 1925, Hubbard, who 
is a very small man, jumped 25ft. io£in., and in 1927 accom- 
plished the incredible leap of 26ft. 2in. The improvement that 
has taken place may be further emphasized by the performance 
of Major R. F. B. Naylor, D.S.O., M C., who, while still at 
Charterhouse, jumped 21ft. 3m. Up to the time of A. L. Gutter- 
son, long jumpers had taken a fast run and a simple but tremen- 
dous spring, tucking the knees up high as they sailed through the 
air. The 1912 school of jumpers, however, discovered that the 
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flight might be prolonged by breaking the tucked-up knees position 
by a vigorous “hitch-kick,” or running step, in the air. 

Despite Mr. Walker’s opinion expressed in 1834 that an ex- 
traordinary high leaper could clear 6ft., no record can be found of 
any such feat ever having been accomplished until 1876, in which 
year M. J. Brooks (Rugby and Brasenose college, Oxford) 
achieved 6ft. 2^in. Even then many people refused to believe 
that which they had not actually seen, and the Scottish profes- 
sional, Donald Dinnie, wrote to the press to show on a priori 
grounds that such an achievement was impossible. Other and 
even greater records followed very quickly. In 1880, P. Davin, 
Ireland, jumped 6ft. 2^in., and in 1887, W. Byrd Page Jr., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., who stood only 5ft. 6fin. high, 
cleared 6ft. 4m. G. W. Rowden, England, another small man, in 
1890 jumped 6ft. 5^in., although the record was never passed, 
and in 1895, M. F. Sweeney, U.S A., achieved 6ft. 5§in. Sweeney’s 
height was but 5ft. 8Un., and he has had his prototype in more 
recent timc 3 in R. W. Landon, Yale university, U.S A., who in 
clearing 6ft. 4m., at the Antwerp Olympiad, 1920, jumped 6in. 
higher than the top of his own head. England has produced only 
one great jumper in modern times, B. Howard Baker, who jumped 
6ft. 5m. in 1921. This is due to the fact that English athletes have 
not yet understood the fundamental principle of high jumping 
discovered by Sweeney. This principle is to change the position 
of the body from vertical to horizontal in its transit across the 
bar, so that no part is raised above the centre of gravity of the 
body. In the Sweeney style, and its variants, 6^ ft. was accom- 
plished but never exceeded. About 1912, George Horine, Leland 
Stanford university, U.S A., evolved a revolutionary style which 
has since been widely adopted. In the Sweeney style the jumper’s 
body lies out flat and at right angles to the bar as it is crossed, 
the spring having been made from the outer foot. In the Horine 
method, commonly called the “western roll,” the athlete springs 
from the foot nearest to the bar, and gives the legs more momen- 
tum than the upper part of the body. Above the bar the body 
is flat out and parallel to the bar, over which it rolls forward with 
the lower arm down and often actually holding the bar in place 
by pressing it back against the uprights. In this style Horine 
first cleared 6ft. 7m., and in 1925, II. M. Osborn, University of 
Illinois, U.S.A., set the world’s record at 6ft. 8Jin. The trick of 
holding the cross-bar in place by the pressure of the arm was, 
however, considered unfair, and in 1926 a new rule was passed 
by the I A.A.F. requiring that the uprights and the pegs support- 
ing the cross-bar should be so placed that the bar can fall off 
either forward or backward if it is touched by the jumper. The 
new rule reads as follows: “Each peg supporting the cross-bar 
shall be flat and square, i^in. wide and extending 2jJin. from the 
upright in the direction of the opposite upright. The end. of the 
cross-bar shall rest on the pegs in such a way that the cross-bar 
easily falls to the ground, either forward or backward, if touched 
by a competitor.” 

The hop, step and jump is an event which, formerly, enjoyed 
its greatest popularity in Ireland. For many years the two Irish 
brothers, D. F. and T. J. Ahearne, held the world’s and Olympic 
records, the former having accomplished 50ft. nin. in 1911, and 
the latter 48ft. 11 Jin. in 1908. At the Olympic games, Paris, 1924, 
the world’s record was broken by A. W. Winter, Australia (50ft. 
n-^in.) while the next four men all surpassed the previous 
Olympic record; and at the English championships, 1927, W. 
Peters, Holland, achieved 50ft. 9m. In this event the athlete 
first lands upon the foot from which his spring has been made, 
then takes a giant stride and lands upon the opposite foot, from 
which he makes his final jump and lastly alights upon both feet. 
The event is a very tryifig one and should be practised only by 
those athletes who have very strong legs, as either the knee or 
ankle is liable to go when a forcible landing is made on hard 
ground at the end of the hop. Success lies in the ability of the 
athlete to proportion the triple effort and, during the “step,” to 
so relax one side of the abdomen that the rear leg will be allowed 
to drag until it is fully extended. 

No jumping records were broken in the Ninth Olympic Games 
(1928) held in Amsterdam. 


Bibliography. — F. A. M. Webster, Athletics (1925) ; T. E. Jones, 
Track and Field (1926) ; Lawson Robertson, College Athletics (1926) ; 
R. L. Templeton, The High Jump (1927). (F. A. M. W.) 

JUMPING-HARE, a large leaping south and east African 
rodent, Pedetes caffer , typifying a family by itself, the Pedetidae. 
The colour of the creature is bright rufous fawn; the* eyes are 
large; and the bristles round the muzzle very long. The front 
limbs are short, and the hind ones very long; and although the 
fore-feet have five toes, those of the hind-feet are reduced to 
four. The bones of the lower part of the hind leg (tibia and 
fibula) are united for a great part of their length. The jumping- 
hare is found in open or mountainous districts. It is nocturnal, 
and dwells in composite burrows excavated and tenanted by 
several families. When feeding it progresses on all four legs, but 
if frightened takes gigantic leaps on the hind-pair alone; the 
length of such leaps frequently reaches twenty feet. The young 
are generally three or four in number, and are born in the summer. 
A second smaller species has been named. ( See Rodentia.) 

JUMPING-MOUSE, the name of a North American mouse- 
like rodent, Zapus liudsonius , belonging to the family Jaadidae } 
and the other members of the same genus. These rodents are 
distinguished by their elongated hind limbs, and by four pairs 
of cheek-teeth in each jaw. There are five toes to all the feet, 
but the first in the fore-feet is rudimentary, and furnished with a 
flat nail. The cheeks are provided with pouches. A closely allied 
genus Eozapus is known from N.W. China. Z. insignis differs from 
the typical Z. hudsonius by the loss of the premolar. The Szechuen 
jumping-mouse differs from the typical Zapus by the shorter ears, 
and the white tail-tip. In America these rodents inhabit forest, 
pasture, cultivated fields or swamps, but are nowhere numerous. 
When disturbed, they start off with enormous bounds of eight 
or ten feet in length, which soon diminish to three or four. The 
nest is placed in clefts of rocks, among timber or in hollow trees, 
and there are generally three litters in a season. ( See Rodentia.) 

JUMPING-SHREW, a name for the terrestrial Insectivora 
( q.v .) of the African family Macroscelididac, of which there 
is a number of species ranging over the African continent, rep- 
resenting the tree-shrews of Asia. They are small long-snouted 
animals, mainly nocturnal, feeding on insects, and with very long 
metatarsals, as an adaptation to their jumping habits. In some 
the muzzle is much prolonged, whence the name elephant-shrews 
is sometimes applied to the family. 

JUNAGARH, native state of India (Western India States 
Agency), Gujarat division of Bombay, extending inland from the 
southern coast of the peninsula of Kathiawar. Area, 3,336 sqm.; 
pop. (1921), 465,493; tribute to the British government and the 
gaekwar of Baroda, £4,100; a considerable sum is also received 
as tribute from minor states in Kathiawar. The chief products are 
cotton, millet, rice and sesame. The state is traversed by a railway 
from Rajkot, to the seaport of Verawal. It includes the sacred 
mountain of Girnar and the ruined temple of Somnath, and also 
the forest of Gir, the only place in India where the lion survives. 
Junagarh ranks as a first-class state among the many chiefships 
of Kathiawar, and its ruler first entered into engagements with the 
British in 1807. The present Nawab, born in 1900, was invested 
with full powers in 1920. 

The modern town of Junagarh (33,221), 60 m. by rail S. of 
Rajkot, is handsomely laid out. It contains a college, a hospital, 
library and museum. 

JUNCACEAE (rush family), in botany, a family of flower- 
ing plants belonging to the series Liliiflorae of the class Mono- 
cotyledones, containing about 800 species in seven genera, 
widely distributed in temperate and cold regions. It is repre- 
sented in Great Britain by the two out of the eight genera 
which comprise the whole family — Juncus, rush, and Luzula, wood- 
rush. The same two genera represent the family throughout North 
America. They are generally perennial herbs with a creeping 
underground stem and erect, unbranched, aerial stems, bearing 
slender leaves which are grass-like or cylindrical or reduced to 
membranous sheaths. The small inconspicuous flowers are gener- 
ally more or less crowded in terminal or lateral clusters, the form 
of the inflorescence varying widely according to the manner of 
branching and the length of the pedicels. The flowers are her- 
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maphrodite and regular, with the same number and arrangement I by monuments. Junction City was founded in 1857 and incor- 


of parts as in the family Liliaceae, from which they differ in the 
inconspicuous membranous character of the perianth, the absence 
of honey or smell, and the brushlike stigmas with long papillae — 
adaptations to wind-pollination as contrasted with the methods 
of pollination by insect agency, which characterize the Liliaceae. 
Juncaceae are, in fact, a less elaborated group of the same series 
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as Liliaceae, but adapted to a simpler and more uniform environ- 
ment than that larger and much more highly developed family. 

JUNCO, a genus of finches ( Fringillidae ), of which five 
species inhabit North America, the commonest being J. hyemalis, 
with ten subspecies, ranging all over the continent in summer, 
wintering in the south. 

JUNCTION CITY, the county seat of Geary county, Kan- 
sas, U.S.A., so named because it lies between the Smoky Hill and 
the Republican rivers where they unite to form the Kansas; 65 m. 
W. of Topeka, on Federal highways 40S and 77, and served by 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the Union Pacific railways. The 
population in 1928 was about 7,500. It is a division point on the 
Union Pacific, which has large repair shops here; is the trade 
centre of a stock-raising and farming district; and its industries 
are chiefly such as serve the agricultural population, including a 
chick hatchery, feed mills, butter and ice-cream plants. 

Three miles east is a military reservation of 23,000 ac., in 
which is Ft. Riley, a U.S. army post established in 1853, now used 
for a large cavalry school, with a personnel of 2,500; a permanent 
camp of the National Guard, used by several States; an Air Corps 
flying field (Marshall field); and Ogden monument, which marks 
the geographical centre of the United States. Adjoining the reser- 
vation (5 m. N. E. of the city) is the site of the short-lived set- 
tlement of Pawnee, where the first territorial legislature of Kansas 
met (July 2-6, 1855) ia a building that still stands. South of the 
city are a prehistoric Indian mound and the spot agreed upon 
as the most northerly point reached by Coronado, both marked 


porated in 1859. 

JUNE, the sixth month in the modern calendar, consisting of 
30 days. Ovid makes Juno assert that the name was expressly 
given in her honour, but also derives it from inmores, as May 
had derived from maiores y which may be explained by the two 
months being dedicated respectively to youth and age. Others 
connect the term with the gentile name Junius, or with the con- 
sulate of Junius Brutus. In the old Latin calendar June was the 
fourth month, and is said to have had 30 days; but at the time 
of the Julian reform of the calendar its days were only 29. To 
these Caesar added the 30th day. The Anglo-Saxons called June 
“the dry month,” “midsummer month,” and, in contradistinction 
to July, “the earlier mild month.” The summer solstice (see 
Solstice) occurs in June. 

JUNEAU, the capital city of Alaska, situated on the conti- 
nental shore of Gastineau channel, 873 nautical miles from 
Seattle, Wash., in 58° 18' N. and 134 0 24' W.; pop. in 1920, 
3,058. In 1916, just prior to the entry of the United States in the 
World War, Juneau and vicinity had a population estimated at 
seven to eight thousand. The sudden and rapid decrease was due 
to the cave-in and consequent abandonment of the Treadwell 
mine on Douglas island, across the channel, the failure of the 
Alaska gold mines or Gastineau property, owing to the increased 
cost of mining operations, making it impracticable to work the 
low grade ores being produced, and to the draft of young men 
for the war Another low grade gold mine, the Alaska Juneau, 
with its reducing mill within the city limits, is operating at a 
profit, with a milling capacity of 12,000 tons daily, at a reduction 
cost of approximately 55^ per ton. Besides being the seat of the 
Territorial Government, Juneau is the headquarters of thg 1st 
division of the district court of Alaska, and of practically all Fed- 
eral activities in the Territory. The climate of Juneau is temper- 
ate, with considerable rainfall. July is the warmest month, with an 
average of 5 7-6° above zero, and January the coldest, with an 
average of 27-3° above Only 53 days of zero weather, or below, 
have been recorded in 33 years, the coldest of these being — 15 0 . 



Graph of the average temperature in juneau. alaska 


The mercury In the thermometer stands at the normal annual mean tem- 
perature. The curve shows the normal monthly mean temperature through 
the year. The columns below Indicate the normal precipitation for each 
month. Temperatures are given In degrees Fahrenheit 

The principal industry in the past has been mining; it has a grow- 
ing fish industry, and plans were well under way in 1928 for the 
manufacture of wood pulp and news print paper (W. P. R.) 

JUNE-BERRY, the name given in North America to several 
species of shrubs and sm^ll trees of the genus Atnelanchier, which 
produce sweet edible fruits, called also service-berry, sugar-berry 
and shad-bush. Botanically the genus belongs to the rose family 
(Rosaceae) and is closely allied to the apple. The dwarf june- 
berry (A. dm folia), found from western Ontario to British Co- 
lumbia and south to Michigan, New Mexico and California, is a 
small shrub, sometimes 10 ft. high, bearing thick roundish leaves, 
coarsely toothed around the blunt outer end, and white flowers in 
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terminal clusters, appearing very early in spring. The dark-purple, 
very sweet fruit, about i in. in diameter, was extensively eaten, 
both fresh and dried, by explorers and trappers in pioneer days 
and also by the Indians. Several choice varieties with larger fruits 
are in cultivation. Among closely related species in the eastern 
United States and Canada are the downy-leaved service-berry or 
shadbush (/l. canadensis), a tree 30 to 40 ft. high, with the leaves 
white-woolly when young and rather dry tasteless fruit, and the 
smooth-leaved service-berry or june-berry (A. laevis ), a similar 
tree, with the foliage purplish -bronze or light green when young, 
and the fruit dark-purple sweet and juicy. All of the foregoing 
are sparingly planted as ornaments. 

JUNG, CARL (1875- ), Swiss psychologist, was born 

on July 26, 1875, at Basle. He was a disciple of Freud until 1911, 
when he founded with Maeder a new school at Zurich. The main 
points in Jung’s system, which he prefers to call analytical psy- 
chology rather than psycho-analysis, are his subtle working-out of 
his classification of man into introverted and extroverted types, 
his distinction of the four primary functions of mind as thinking, 
feeling, sensation and intuition, his rejection of Freud’s theory of 
the sexual aetiology of the psychoneurosis and his emphasis on 
the creative impulse in man. In his attempt at a synthetic psy- 
chology, he draws attention to the possibilities of co-operation 
between the conscious and the unconscious, the latter being for 
him that part of the mind which is undeveloped rather than re- 
pressed, and which includes both the personal factor and the col- 
lective factor or disposition inherited from ancestors. 

Jung’s chief works are: Diagnostische Assoziationsstudien 
(1906; 2nd ed., 19x0) ; Psychologie der Dementia praecox (1907) ; 
Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido (1912; 2nd ed., 1925; Eng. 
tranj. as Psych, of the Unconscious, 1916 and 1921); Das Un- 
bewusste im normalen und kranken Seelenleben (1917; 3rd ed., 
1926); Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology (Eng. trans., 
1916 and 1917); Studies in Word Association (Eng. trans., 1918) 
and Psychologische Typen (1921; 2nd ed., 1925; Eng. trans., 

1923)- 

See J. H. van der Hoop, Character and the Unconscious; a critical 
Exposition of the Psychology of Freud and of Jung (1923) and J. 
Corrie, A.B.C. of Jung's Psychology (1927). 

JUNG, JOHANN HEINRICH (1740-1817), best known 
by his assumed name of Heinrich Stilling, German author, 
was born at Grund, near Hilchenbach, Westphalia, on Sept. 12, 
1740, of poor parents. Jung became, by his father’s desire, school- 
master and tailor, but found both pursuits equally wearisome. 
After various teaching appointments he went in 1768 with ‘‘half 
a French dollar” to study medicine at Strasbourg. There he met 
Goethe, who introduced him to Herder. The acquaintance with 
Goethe ripened into friendship, and it was by his intluence that 
Jung’s first and best work, Heinrich Stillings Jugend (177^) was 
written. In 1772 he settled at Elberfeld as physician and oculist; 
he began to lecture on technical subjects in the Kamcralschule at 
Kaiserslautern, and in 1787 became professor of economics at 
Marburg. In 1803 he resigned and returned to Heidelberg. The 
grand duke Charles Frederick of Baden pensioned him in 1806 
and his last years were spent at Karlsruhe, where he died on 
April 2, 1817. He was married three times and left a numerous 
family. His pietistic novels and various other mystical works 
had considerable influence in their day. But Stilling lives in the 
autobiography and in the charming picture of him in Goethe’s 
Dichtung und Wahrheit. 

A complete edition of Jung’s works was published at Stuttgart 
(14 vols., 1835-38). His Briefc were published in 1905. There 
are English translations by Sam Jackson of the Lcbcn (1835), 
of the Theorie der Geisterkunde (London, 1834, and New York, 
1851); and of Theobald, or the Fanatic, a religious romance, by 
the Rev. Sam. Schaeffer (1846). 

See biographies by F. W. Bodcmann (1868), J. v. Ewald (1817), R. 
Peterson (1890), and a critical estimate by G. Stecher, J wig-Stilling als 
Sc hriftst flier (1913). 

JUNG BAHADUR, SIR, Maharaja ( 1816-187 7), prime 

minister of Nepal, was a grand-nephew of Bhimsena Thapa, the 
famous military minister of Nepal, who from 1804 to 1839 was 
de facto ruler of the state under the rani Tripuri and her suc- 


cessor. Bhimsena’s supremacy was threatened by the Kala Pandry, 
and many of his relations, including Jung Bahadur, went into 
exile in 1838, thus escaping Bhimsena’s fate. The Pandry leaders 
were in turn assassinated in 1843, and Matabar Singh, uncle of 
Jung Bahadur, was created prime minister. He appojnted his 
nephew general and chief judge, but shortly afterwards he was 
himself put to death. Fateh Jung thereon formed a ministry, of 
which Jung Bahadur was made military member. In the following 
year, 1846, Fateh Jung and thirty-two other chiefs were assassi- 
nated, and the rani appointed Jung Bahldur sole minister. The 
rani quickly changed her mind, and planned the death of her new 
minister, who at once appealed to the maharaja. But the plot 
failed The raja and the rani wisely sought safety in India, and 
Jung Bahadur firmly established his own position by the removal 
of all dangerous rivals. In 1850-51 he was in England. The 
reform of the penal code, and a desultory war with Tibet, occu- 
pied his attention until news of the Indian Mutiny reached Nepal. 
Jung Bahadur resisted all overtures from the rebels, and sent 
a column to Gorakpur in July 1857. In December he furnished 
a force of 8,000 Gurkhas, which reached Lucknow on March 11, 
1858, and took part in the siege. The moral support of the Nepa- 
lese was exceedingly valuable. Jung Bahadur was made a G.C.B., 
and a tract of country annexed in 1815 was restored to Nepal. 
He received a visit from the Prince of Wales in 1876. On Feb. 25, 
1877 he died. Three of his widows immolated themselves on 
his funeral pyre. 

JUNG-BUNZLAU : see Mlada Boleslav. 

JUNGFRAU, a well-known Swiss mountain (13,669 ft.), 
admirably seen from Interlaken. It rises on the frontier between 
the cantons of Bern and of the Valais, and is in the Bernese Ober- 
land, two peaks of which (the Finsteraarhorn, 14,026 ft., and the 
Aletschhorn, 13,721 ft.) surpass it in height. It was first ascended 
in 1 81 1 by the brothers Meyer, by the eastern or Valais side. It 
was not till 1865 that Sir George Young and the Rev. H. B. 
George made the first ascent from the west or Interlaken side. 
In 1927 an ascent was made by two guides on the south side from 
the Rotta. A railway (planned to reach the summit), the highest 
in Europe, was constructed between 1896 and 1912 to the Jung- 
fraujoch (11,340 ft.) from Scheidegg. The line passes by a tun- 
nel (4^ m. long) through the Eiger, Monch and Jungfrau. A 
hotel was built in 1925 near the upper terminus of the railway. 

JUNGLE, an Anglo-Indian term for a forest, a tangled wilder- 
ness. The Hindustani word jangal strictly means waste, unculti- 
vated ground, which tends to become covered with trees or long 
grass. 

JUNGLE FOWL, the name usually applied to wild mem- 
bers of the genus Callus, from which our domestic fowls are 
derived. The four species are described in detail under Fowl. 

JUNIATA, a borough of Blair county, Pa., U.S.A., in the 
heart of the Allegheny mountains, im. N.E. of Altoona, on the 
Pennsylvania railroad. The population was 7,660 in 1920 (96% 
native white) and was estimated locally at 9,000 in 1928. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has immense shops here, and there are silk 
and planing mills. The borough was settled about 1880 and 
incorporated in 1893. 

JUNIN, a sierra department of central Peru, bounded on the 
north by Huanuco, east by Loreto and Cuzco, south by Huan- 
cavelica and west by Lima. Area, 22,820 sq.m.; estimated popu- 
lation (1920) 394,393. It includes sierra and forested eastern 
slopes of cordillera with their deep valleys ( see Peru: Sierra). 
Most of the department consists of a desolate plain (Pampa of 
Junin) at a height of more than 13,000 ft., across which flows 
the Mantaro river from its source in Lake Junin. The climate is 
raw and cold. On account of railway communication with the 
coast, Junin is the centre of mirting developments and of the 
scientific livestock industry. Formerly silver, copper now leads 
in mineral production ( see Cerro de Pasco) with vanadium 
(Minasragra), gold, silver, lead, zinc, bismuth, coal and other 
mines in active operation. Peruvian as well as foreign ‘capital is 
largely invested here. Agricultural products of the sierra include 
potatoes, cereals and livestock; the eastern valleys raise coffee, 
sugar, cacao, coca, fruits and other tropical crops. A recent influx 
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of European colonists, mostly Poles, has reached these valleys. 
The Central railway from Callao runs south from Oroya to Huan- 
cayo and beyond, while a private line connects at Oroya for 
Cerro de Pasco, with branches to other mining centres. The de- 
partment. is crossed from north to south by a good road, with 
spurs to neighbouring towns and toward eastern and western 
valleys. There are now (1927) 644 m. of finished roads in Junin. 
The capital is Cerro de Pasco ( q.v .). Other important towns are 
Huancayo, famous for its commerce and weekly fair, its cereals, 
poultry and livestock, leather and silver work; Jauja (ii,oco ft.) 
for its tuberculosis sanatorium, a natural health resort; Oroya, 
for smelter and hydroelectric plants (16,000 h.p. in all); Yauii 
for mines; Tarma, at the head of the Chanchamayo valley, for 
its fruits, coffee and brandy. A decisive battle during the wars 
of independence, was fought near Lake Junin on Aug. 6, 1824. 

JUNIOR LEAGUES OF AMERICA, THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF, is an association for the advancement of civic wel- 
fare, organized by young women on the principles of representa- 
tive government. The purpose of the League is to further civic 
progress throughout its branches in the cities of the United States 
and Canada through the maintenance of various civic projects. 
The association also trains its members to co-operate in the various 
branches of civic work. The type of welfare work to be under- 
taken is left to the discretion of the individual league. 

The nucleus of the present association was the Junior League 
of the New York College Settlement, organized by Miss Mary 
Harriman in 1900. This was followed, in 1006, by the founding of 
a second league in Boston. Baltimore, Brooklyn and Philadel- 
phia having meanwhile joined the ranks, the first general con- 
ference was held in 1911. In 19 20 the 39 leagues then existing 
were organized by Mrs. Willard Straight (Dorothy Whitney) 
into the present association. Six years later a national head- 
quarters was established in New York city, and in the following 
year an Anthology of Junior League Poetry was published. In 
the same year the Bulletin , since 1912 the official organ, was con- 
verted into the Junior League Magazine. There were 10 1 leagues 
in the United States, representing 39 States, and three additional 
leagues in Canada, in 1928. The same year a national club with 
offices and exhibition rooms was established in New York city. 

(W. B. Pal.) 

JUNIPER. The junipers, of which there are about 40 
species, are evergreen bushy shrubs or low columnar trees of the 
pine family ( Pinaceae ), with a more or less aromatic odour, in- 
habiting the whole of the cold and temperate northern hemisphere, 
but attaining their maximum development in the Mediterranean 
region, the North Atlantic islands, and the eastern United States. 
The leaves are usually articulated at the base, spreading, sharp- 
pointed and needle-like in form, destitute of oil-glands, and ar- 
ranged in alternating whorls of three; but in some the leaves are 
minute and scale-like, closely adhering to the branches, the apex 
only being free, and furnished with an oil-gland on the back. 
Sometimes the same plant produces both kinds of leaves on dif- 
ferent branches, or the young plants produce acicular leaves, 
while those of the older plants are scale-like. The male and 
female flowers are usually produced on separate plants. The 
mature cone is fleshy, with the succulent scales fused together and 
forming the fruit-like structure, the berry of the juniper. The 
berries are red or purple in colour, varying in size from i in. to 
Jr in. in diameter. They thu9 differ considerably from the cones of 
other members of the order Coniferae, of Gymnosperms ( q.v.) } 
to which the junipers belong. The seeds are usually three in 
number, sometimes fewer (1), rarely more (8), and are marked 
with large glands containing oil. The genus occurs in a fossil 
state, four species having been described from Tertiary rocks. 

The savin, Juniperus Sabirih , abundant on the mountains of 
central Europe, is an irregularly spreading much-branched shrub 
with scale-like glandular leaves, and emitting a disagreeable odour 
when bruised. The plant is poisonous, acting as a powerful local 
and general stimulant, diaphoretic, emmenagogue and anthel- 
mintic ; it was formerly employed both Internally and externally. 
J. bermudiana > a tree about 40 or 50 ft. in height, yields a fra- 
grant red wood, which was used for the manufacture of “cedar” 


pencils. The tree is now very scarce in Bermuda, and the “red 
cedar,” /. virginiam , of North America is employed instead for 
pencils and is also used for clothes chests, interior finish, fence 
posts and telegraph poles. The red cedar, which is native to dry 
soil from Nova Scotia to North Dakota and south to Georgia and 
Texas, sometimes attains a height of 100 ft and a trunk diameter 

smaller. The galls produced at 
the ends of the branches have 
been used in medicine, and the 
wood yields cedar-camphor and 
oil of cedar-wood. /. thurifera 
is the incense juniper of Spain 
and Portugal, and J. phoenicea 
(J. lycia) from the Mediter- 
ranean district is stated by Lou- 
don to be burned as incense. 

The common juniper, J. com- 
munis, is a very widely distrib- 
uted plant, occurring in the whole 
of northern Europe, central and 
northern Asia to Kamchatka, and 
east and west North America. 
It grows at considerable eleva- 
tions in southern Europe, in the 
Alps, Apennines, Pyrenees and 
Sierra Nevada (4,000 to 8,000 
ft.). It also grows in Asia Minor, 
Persia, and at great elevations on 
the Himalayas. In Great Britain 
it is usually a shrub with spread- 
ing branches, less frequently a 
low tree. The common juniper is 
official in the British pharmacopoeia and in that of the United 
States, yielding the oil of juniper, a powerful diuretic, distilled 
from the unripe fruits. The wood is very aromatic and is used 
for ornamental purposes. In Lapland the bark is made into ropes. 
The fruits are used for flavouring gin (a name derived from 
jumper, through Fr. genitvre). J. Oxycedrus , from the Mediter- 
ranean district and Madeira, yields cedar-oil which is official in 
most of the Euro{>ean pharmacopoeias. This oil is used largely in 
microscopical work for "clearing” sections, etc. 

Juniperus drupacea of Asia Minor has large and edible fruits; 
they are known in the East by the name Jiabhel. 

In North America about 15 native species of juniper occur, 
inclusive of the red cedar and the common juniper. Among these 
are the western red cedar (J. scopulorum) , which extends from the 
central Rocky Mountains northwestward to British Columbia; 
the California juniper (/. calif ornica) , with reddish fruit, eaten by 
the Indians; the rock juniper (J. mexicanaj , of Texas and Mexico, 
with brown wood; the western juniper (/. occidentalis) , of the 
Pacific States; the alligator juniper (J. pachyphloea), of the 
southern Rockies, with a distinctly checkered trunk; the creeping 
juniper (/. horizontalis) , found from Nova Scotia to British 
Columbia, with prostrate branches; and the rare drooping juniper 
(/. flaccida), of the Mexican border, with weeping branches. 

Many junipers are extensively grown as ornamentals, especially 
varieties of the savin, the common juniper and the red cedar. 

JUNIPERO SERRA, MIGUEL JOS£: see Serra Juni- 
pero, Miguel Jose. 

JUNIUS, FRANZ ( 1545-1602), French Huguenot divine, 
born at Bourges, studied at Geneva, and was professor at Heidel- 
berg and at Leiden, where he died on Oct. 13, 1602. He was a 
voluminous writer on theological subjects, and translated and 
composed many exegetical works. He is best known from his 
own edition of the Latin Old Testament, with a version of the 
New Testament added (Geneva, 1590; Hanover, 1624). 

The Opera Theolopca Francisci Junii Biturigis were published at 
Geneva (2 vols., 1613), to which is prefixed his autobiography, written 
about 1592 (new ed., by A. Kuypers, 1882 seq.). 

JUNIUS, FRANZ (1589-1677), son of the above, who pre- 
pared the first edition of the Gothic Codex of Ulfilas, was bom 
at Heidelberg, and brought up at Leiden. In 1617 he became 
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pastor at Hillegondsberg, but in 1620 went to England, where 
he became librarian to Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, and 
tutor to his son. He remained in England thirty years, devoting 
himself to the study of Anglo-Saxon, and afterwards of the cog- 
nate old Teutonic languages. In 1651 he returned to Holland; 
and for two years lived in Friesland in order to study the old 
dialect. In 1675 he returned to England, and died in the house of 
his nephew, Isaac Vossius, on Nov. 19, 1677. He was buried at 
Windsor in St. George’s Chapel. 

Junius published De pictura veterum (1637) (in English by the 
author, 1638; enlarged and improved edition by J. G. Graevius, who 
prefixed a life of Junius, with a catalogue of architects, painters, etc., 
and their works, Rotterdam, 1694) ; Observations in Willeratni Abbatis 
jrancicam paraphrasin cantici canticorum (Amsterdam, 1655) ; Anno- 
tations in harmoniatn latino- jrancicam quatuor evangelistarum, latine 
a Tatiano conjectam (Amsterdam, 1655) ; Caedmoms monachi para- 
phrasis poetica geneseos (Amsterdam, 1655) ( see criticism under Caed- 
mon) ; Quatuor D.N.I.C. evangeliorum versions perantiquae duae, 
gothica scilicet et anglo-saxonica (Dort, 2 vols., 1665) (the Gothic 
version in this book Junius transcribed from the Silver Codex of 
Ulfilas; the Anglo-Saxon version is from an edition by Thomas Mar- 
shall, whose notes to both versions are given, and a Gothic glossary by 
Junius) ; Etymologicum anglicanum , ed. by Edward Lye, and preceded 
by a life of Junius and George Hickes’s Anglo-Saxon grammar (1743) 
(its results require careful verification in the light of modern research). 
His rich collection of ancient mss., edited and annotated by him, 
Junius bequeathed to Oxford. Graevius gives a list of them. 

JUNIUS, the pseudonym of a writer who contributed a 
series of letters to the London Public Advertiser, from Jan. 21, 
1769, to Jan. 21, 1772. The signature had been already used by 
him in a letter of Nov. 21, 1768, which he did not include in his 
collection of the Letters of Junius published in 1772. The name 
was chosen in all probability because he had already signed 
“Lucius” and “Brutus,” and wished to exhaust the name of Lucius 
Junius Brutus the Roman patriot. Whoever the writer was, he 
wrote under other pseudonyms before, during and after the 
period between Jan. 1769 and Jan. 1772. He acknowledged that 
he had written as “Philo-Junius,” and there is evidence that he 
was .identical with “Veteran,” “Nemesis” and other anonymous 
correspondents of the Public Advertiser. 

There is a marked distinction between the “letters of Junius” 
and his so-called miscellaneous letters. The second deal with a 
variety of subjects, some of a purely personal character, as for 
instance the alleged injustice of Viscount Barrington the secre- 
tary at war to the officials of his department. But the “letters of 
Junius” had a definite object — to discredit the ministry of the 
duke of Grafton, This administration had been formed in Oct. 
1768, when the earl of Chatham was compelled by ill health to 
retire from office, and was a reconstruction of his cabinet of July 
1766. Junius fought for the return to power of Chatham, who 
had recovered and was not on good terms with his successors. 
He communicated with Chatham, with George Grenville, with 
Wilkes, all enemies of the duke of Grafton, and also with Henry 
Sampson Woodfall, printer and part owner of the Public Adver- 
tiser. This private correspondence has been preserved. It is 
written in the disguised hand used by Junius. 

The letters are of interest on three grounds — their political 
significance, their style, and the mystery which long surrounded 
their authorship. As political writings they possess no intrinsic 
value. Their matter is always invective. Junius began by a 
general attack on the ministry for their personal immorality or 
meanness. He then went on to pour acrimonious abuse on 
Grafton, on the duke of Bedford, on King George III. himself 
in the letter of Dec. 19, 1769, and ended with a most malignant 
and ignorant fissault on Lord Chief Justice Mansfield. The 
practical effect of the letters was insignificant. They provoked 
anger and retorts. But the letter to the king aroused indignation, 
and though Grafton’s administration fell in Jan. 1770, it was 
succeeded by the long-lived cabinet of Lord North. Junius con- 
fessed himself beaten, in his private letter to Woodfall of Jan. 19, 
1773. He had materially contributed to his own defeat by his 
brutal violence. He sinned indeed in a large company. The 
employment of personal abuse had been habitual in English 
political controversy for generations. 

If, however, Junius was doing what others did, he did it better 


than anybody else — a fact which sufficiently explains his rapid 
popularity. His superiority lay in his style. At his best Junius 
attains to a high degree of artificial elegance and vigour. He 
shows the influence of Bolingbroke, of Swift, and above all of 
Tacitus, who appears to have been his favourite author. The 
imitation is never slavish. Junius, adapts, and does not only 
repeat. The white heat of his malignity animates the whole. 

The pre-established harmony between Junius and his readers 
accounts for the rapidity of his success, and for the importance 
attributed to him by Burke and Johnson, far better writers than 
himself. Before 1772 there appeared at least 12 unauthorized re- 
publications of his letters, made by speculative printers. In that 
year he revised the collection named “Junius: Stat nominis 
umbra, ” with a dedication to the English people and a preface. 
Other independent editions followed in quick succession. Junius 
himself had been early aware of the advantage he secured by con- 
cealment. “The mystery of Junius increases his importance” is 
his confession in a letter to Wilkes dated Sept. 18, 1771. The 
calculation was a sound one. For two generations after the ap- 
pearance of the letter of Jan. 21, 1769, speculations as to the 
authorship of Junius were rife, and discussion had hardly ceased 
in 1929. Joseph Parkes, author with Herman Merivale of the 
Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis (1867), gives a list of more than 
40 persons who had been supposed to be Junius. 

The more plausible of these claims, such as those made for 
Lord Temple and Lord George Sackville, could not stand the 
test of examination. Indeed after 1816 the question was not so 
much “Who wrote Junius?” as “Was Junius Sir Philip Francis, 
or some undiscoverable man?” In that year John Taylor was led 
by a careful study of Woodfall’s edition of 1812 to publish The 
identity of Junius with a distinguished living character established, 
in which he claimed the letters for Sir Philip Francis. He had at 
first been inclined to attribute them to Sir Philip’s father, Dr. 
Francis, the author of translations of Horace and Demosthenes. 
Taylor applied to Sir Philip, who did not die till 1818, for leave 
to publish, and received from him answers which to an unwary 
person might appear to constitute denials of the authorship, but 
were in fact evasions. 

The reasons for believing that Sir Philip Francis ( q.v .) was 
Junius are very strong. His evasions were only to be expected. 
Several of the men he attacked lived nearly as long as himself, 
the sons of others were conspicuous in society, and King George 
III. survived him. Sir Philip, who had held office, who had been 
decorated, and who in his later years was ambitious to obtain 
the governor-generalship of India, dared not confess that he 
was Junius. The similarity of his handwriting to the disguised 
hand used by the writer of the letters is very close. If Sir Philip 
Francis did, as his family maintain, address a copy of verses to 
a Miss Giles in the handwriting of Junius (and the evidence that 
he did is weighty) there can be little further question as to the 
identity of the two. The similarity of Junius and Francis in regard 
to their opinions, their likes and dislikes, their knowledge and 
their known movements, amount, apart from the handwriting, 
almost to proof. It is certain that many felons have been con- 
demned on circumstantial evidence less complete. 

Bibliography. — The best edition of the Letters of Junius, properly 
so called, with the Miscellaneous Letters, is that of J. Ward (1854). 
The most valuable contributions to the controversy as to the author- 
ship are: The Handwriting of Junius investigated by Charles Chabot, 
expert, with preface and collateral evidence by the Hon. E. Twisleton 
1871) ; Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, K.C.B., by Parkes and Merivale 
1867) ; Junius Revealed by his Surviving Grandson, by H. R. Francis 
(1894) ; The Francis Letters, edit, by Beata Francis and Eliza Keary, 
with a note on the Junius controversy by C. F. Keary (1901) ; and 
“Francis, Sir Philip,” by Sir Leslie Stephen, in Diet, of Nat. Biog. The 
case for those who decline to accept the claim of Sir Philip Francis is 
stated by C. W. Dilke, Papers of a Critic (1875) ; Abraham Hayward; 
More about Junius, Franciscan Theory Unsound (1868) j and C. W. 
Everett, The Letters of Junius (1927), in which a claim is put in for 
Lord Shelburne. (D. H.; X.) 

JUNK. (1) The name of the native sailing vessel, common 
to the far eastern seas, and especially used by the Chinese and 
Javanese. It is a flat-bottomed, high-sterned vessel with square 
bows and masts carrying lug-sails, often made of matting; (2) a 
nautical term for small pieces of disused rope or cable, cut up to 
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make fenders, oakum, etc., hence applied colloquially by sailors 
to the salt beef and pork used on board ship. The word is of 
doubtful origin; (3) junk has also passed into modem American 
usage as an expressive term for trash, rubbish and discarded ma- 
terial. A junk dealer is one who buys and sells scrap metal. 

JUNKER, WILHELM (1840-1892), German explorer of 
Africa, was born at Moscow on April 6, 1840. He studied medi- 
cine at Dorpat, Gottingen, Berlin and Prague, but did not prac- 
tise for long. After a series of short journeys to Iceland, Tunis 
and Lower Egypt, he remained almost continuously in eastern 
Equatorial Africa from 1875 to 1886. The result of his travels 
is given in his Reisen in Ajrika (3 vols., Vienna, 1889-1891, Eng. 
edit. 1890-2). Perhaps the greatest service he rendered to geo- 
graphical science was his investigation of the Nile-Congo water- 
shed, when he established the identity of the Welle and Ubangi. 
The Mahdist rising prevented his return to Europe through the 
Sudan, as he had planned, and an expedition, fitted out in 1885 
by his'brother in St. Petersburg, failed to reach him. Junker then 
determined to go south. Leaving Wadelai on Jan. 2, 1886 
he travelled by way of Uganda and Tabora and reached Zanzibar 
in Dec. 1886. Junker’s ethnographical observations in the Niam- 
Niam (Azandeh) country are especially valuable. He died at 
St. Petersburg on Feb. 13, 1892. 

See the biographical notice by E. G. Ravenstein in Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society (1892), pp. 185-187. 

JUNO, the chief Roman and Latin goddess, and the special 
object of worship by women at all the critical moments of life. 
Two etymologies have been proposed, (1) from lovino, from same 
root as Iup-piter , Iovis; but it does not appear that in early cult 
she is associated with Jupiter; (2) connected with luvenis, hence 
“young marriageable woman.” 

That Juno was especially a deity of women, and represents in 
a sense the female principle of life, is seen in the fact that as 
every man had his genius, so every woman had her Juno; and the 
goddess herself may have been a development of this conception. 
The various forms of her cult all show her in close connection 
with women. As Iuno Lucina she was invoked in time of child- 
birth, and on March 1, the old Roman New Year’s Day, the 
matrons met and made offerings at her temple in a grove on the 
Esquiline; hence the day was known as the Matronalia. As 
Caprotina she was especially worshipped by female slaves on July 
7 (Nome Caprotinae) ; as Sospita she was invoked all over Latium 
as the saviour of women in their perils, and later as the saviour 
of the State; and under a number of other titles, Cinxia , Unxia, 
Pronuba, etc., we find her taking a leading part in the ritual of 
marriage. Her connection with the moon (Iuno Covella ) is ex- 
plained by the alleged influence of the moon on the lives of women; 
thus she became the deity of the Kalends, or day of the new moon, 
when the wife of the rex sacrorum offered a lamb to her in the 
regia , and her husband made known to the people the day on which 
the Nones would fall. Thus she is brought into close relation with 
Janus, who also was worshipped on the Kalends by the rex sac- 
rorum, and it may be that in the oldest Roman religion these two 
were closely connected. But in historical times she was associated 
with Jupiter in the great temple on the Capitoline hill as Iuno 
Regina, the queen of all Junones or queen of heaven, as Jupiter 
(q.v.) there was Optimus Maximus, and under the same title she 
was enticed from Vcii after its capture in 392 b.c., and settled in a 
temple on the Aventine. She thus was identified with Hera (q.v.). 

Bibliography. — See Roscher, Juno und Ilera, and in his Lexikon, 
s.v.: Wissowa, Religion und Kultur der Romer (181 et seq.) ; Walter 
Otto in Philologus (1905) (p. 161 et seq). 

JUNOT, ANDACHE, Due d’Abrantes (1771-1813), 
French general, born at Bussy-le-Grand (Cote d’Or), on Oct. 23, 
1771. He became secretary to Napoleon during the siege of Toulon, 
accompanied him to Italy as aide-de-camp, became general of 
brigade during the expedition to Egypt, and, on his return to 
France, fought a duel on Napoleon’s behalf, and was made com- 
mandant of Paris. He was promoted general of division, and mar- 
ried Laure Permon (see Junot, Laure), and became a consider- 
able figure in society. He received various appointments, on ac- 
count of his early devotion to Napoleon, but his uncertain tem- 


perament made it dangerous to employ him at court or headquar- 
ters. In 1807 he was given command of the force for the invasion 
of Portugal. Early in November he set out from Salamanca, 
crossed the mountains of Beira, rallied his wearied forces at 
Abrantes, and, with 1,500 men, dashed upon Lisbon, but failed to 
seize the Portuguese fleet, which had just sailed away with the 
regent and court to Brazil. The whole movement only took a 
month; it was undoubtedly bold and well-conducted, and Junot 
was made duke of Abrantes and invested with the governorship of 
Portugal. But administration was his weak point. He was not a 
civil governor, but a sabreur, brave, truculent, and also dissipated 
and rapacious. After Wellesley encountered him at Vimiera (see 
Peninsular War) he was obliged to conclude the so-called con- 
vention of Cintra, and to withdraw his forces from Portugal. Junot 
was sent back to Spain, where, acting under Massena (1810-11) he 
was once more seriously wounded. His last campaign was made 
in Russia, and he received more than a just share of discredit 
for it. Napoleon next appointed him to govern Illyria. But Ju- 
not’s mind had become deranged under the weight of his misfor- 
tunes, and on July 29, 1813, at Montbard, he threw himself from 
a window in a fit of insanity. 

JUNOT, LAURE, Duchess of Abrantes (1783-1834), 
wife of the preceding, was born at Montpellier. She was the 
daughter of Mme. Permon, to whom during her widowhood the 
young Bonaparte made an offer of marriage — such at least is the 
version presented by the daughter in her celebrated Memoirs. 
The Permon family, after various vicissitudes, settled at Paris, 
and Bonaparte frequented their house a good deal after the down- 
fall of the Jacobin party in Thermidor 1794. Mile. Permon was 
married to Junot early in the consulate. The first consul nick- 
named her petite peste, but treated her and Junot with the utmost 
generosity, a fact which did not restrain her sarcasms and slanders 
in her portrayal of him in her Memoirs. Her own and her hus- 
band’s extravagance threatened her with ruin; this perhaps ex- 
plains why she took some part in the intrigues for bringing back 
the Bourbons in 1814. She did not side with Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days. After 1815 she lived chiefly in Rome, where she 
compiled her spirited but somewhat spiteful Mhnoires (Paris, 18 
vols., 1831-34). 

Of her other books the most noteworthy are Histoires contempo- 
raines (2 vols., 1835) ; Scenes dc la vie espagnole (2 vols., 1836) ; His - 
toire des salons de Paris (6 vols , 1837-38) ; Souvenirs d’une ambassade 
et d*tin sijour en Espagne et en Portugal, de 1808 d 1811 (2 vols., 1837). 

JUNTA, a Spanish word originally meaning a meeting (juntar, 
“to join”) but also used, and now almost exclusively, in the sense 
of (1) a committee, or (2) an administrative council or board. 

The superior governing body of the Inquisition was the junta 
suprema. The provincial committees formed to organize resistance 
to Napoleon’s invasion in 1808 were so called, and so was the 
general committee chosen from among them to represent the 
nation. In all subsequent civil wars or revolutionary disturbances 
in Spain or Spanish America, similar bodies, elected or self- 
chosen, have been known as juntas. 

The corrupted form “junto,” came into use in English in the 
17th century, often in a disparaging sense, of a party united for 
a political purpose, a faction or cabal. It was particularly applied 
to the advisers of Charles I., and to the Whigs who controlled the 
Government in the reign of William III. The name junta is also 
given to the small group of officials who reorganized British trade 
unionism after about 1850. 

JUPITER, in Latin Iuppiter, Diespiter or Iovis, the chief 
Roman and Italian god ; like Zeus, with whom he is etymologically 
identical (root diu, “bright”) he was a sky god. One of his most 
ancient epithets is Lucetius, the light-bringer ; and later literature 
has preserved the same idea in such phrases as sub love, under 
the open sky. All days of the full moon (idus) were sacred to 
him; as Jupiter Elicius he was propitiated with a peculiar ritual, 
to send rain in time of drought; as Fulgur he had an altar in the 
Campus Martius, and all places struck by lightning were made 
his property and guarded from the profane by a circular wall. 
The vintage, which needs especially the light and heat of the sun, 
was under his particular care, and in the festivals (Vinalia) con- 
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nected with it he was the deity invoked, and his flamen the priest 
employed. 

Throughout Italy we find him worshipped <m the summits of 
hills; thus on Lbe Alban hill south of Rome was an ancient seat 
of his worship as Jupiter Laiiaris, which was the centre of the 
league of 30 Latin cities of which Rome was originally an ordinary 
member. At Rome itself on the Capiboiine hill we find his oldest 
temple, described by Livy (L 10) ; here we have a tradition of his 
sacred tree, the oak, common to the worship both of Zeus and 
Jupiter, and here, too, were kept the lapides silices, perhaps celts, 
believed to have been thunder bolts, which were used symfx>licaJly 
by the fctiales when officially declaring war or making treaties 
on behalf of the Roman state. Henoe the curious form of oath, 
lovem lapidem iurare , used at Rome, both in public and private 
life. ( See H. J. Rose, Roman Questions, p. 75; Primitive Culture 
m Italy, p. 45.) 

In Jupiter we undoubtedly see not only the great protecting 
deity of the race, hut one, and perhaps the only one, whose wor- 
ship embodies a distinct moral conception. He is specially con- 
cerned with oaths, treaties and leagues, and it was in the presence 
of his priest that the most ancient and sacred form of marriage 
(confarr ratio) took place. The lesser deities, Dius Fidius and 
FSdci, were, perhaps, originally identical, certainly connected, 
with him. This connexion with the conscience, with the sense 
of obligation and right dealing, was never quite lost throughout 
Roman history. In Virgil’s great poem, though Jupiter is in many 
ways as much Greek as Roman, he is still the great protecting 
deity who keeps the hero in the path of duty (pietas) towards 
gods, State and family. 

But this aspect of Jupiter gained a new force and meaning 
at the dose of the monarchy with the building of the famous 
temple on the Capitol, of which the foundations are still to be 
seen. It was dedicated to luppiter Optimus Maximus; i.e., the 
best and greatest of all the Jupiters, and with him were associated 
Juno and Minerva, in a fashion which clearly indicates a Graeco- 
Etruscan origin; for the combination of three deities in one 
temple was foreign to the ancient Roman religion, while it is 
found both in Greece and Etruria. Its dedication festival fell 
on Sept. 13, on which day the consuls originally succeeded to 
office, accompanied by the senate and other magistrates and 
priests, and, in fulfilment of a vow made by their predecessors, 
they offered to the great god a w r hite ox, his favourite sacrifice, 
and after rendering thanks for the preservation of the State 
during the past year, made the same vow as that by which their 
predecessors had been bound. Then followed the epidum Iovis 
or feast of Jupiter, in which the three deities seem to have been 
visibly present in the form of their statues, Jupiter having a 
couch and each goddess a sella, and to have shared the meal 
with Senate and magistrates. In later times this day became the 
central point of the great Roman games ( ludi Romani ), origi- 
nally games vowed in honour of the god if he brought a war to a 
successful issue. When a victorious army returned home the 
triumphal procession passed to this temple. ( See Triumph.) 

Throughout the Republic this remained the central Roman 
cult, and although Augustus's new foundations (Apollo Palatinus 
and Mars Ultor) were in some sense its rivals, that emperor was 
far too shrewd to attempt to oust luppiter Optimus Maximus 
from his paramount position; he became the protecting deity 
of the reigning emperor as representing the State, as he had 
been the protecting deity of the free republic. His worship 
spread over the whole empire; a Capitol modelled on that of 
Rome was a feature of numerous important towns (e.g., Ostia), 
and the fact that the Romans chose the name of Jupiter, in 
almost every case, by which to indicate the chief deity of the 
subject peoples, proves that they continued to regard him, so 
long as his worship existed at all, as the god whom they them- 
selves looked upon as greatest. 

See Zeus, Roman Religion, also G. Wiasowa, Religion und Kultus , 

1 13, et seq.; articles “luppiter’’ in Roscheris Lexikon and Pauly - 
issowa, Reaui^yklopddie, s.v. 

JUPITER, in astronomy, the largest of the planets, and with 
the caption of Mars the most inlets cf all fer telescopic 


study. It revolves round the sun at a mean distance of about 
5 2 times that of the earth, or 483,000,000 miles; and since its 
equatorial diameter is about 88,700 miles it presents a disc which 
at opposition attains an apparent diameter of from 44 to 50 
seconds of arc. The planet requires 4,333 days (ii-86 years) to 
complete a sidereal revolution, and its synodical period, or the 
mean interval between successive oppositions, is 399 days. To the 
naked eye Jupiter shines with a lustre second only to that of 
Venus among the planets and under favourable circumstances it 
is bright enough to cast a shadow. Its hlbedo is high, viz., 0-44, 
which means that it reflects 44% of the sunlight failing upon it. 
Its stellar magnitude at opposition ranges from —2*1 to — 2-5. 
When viewed telescopically the disc of the planet is seen at once 
to be not circular but considerably flattened at the poles. The 
amount of this flattening has been determined by micrometrical 
measurements and theoretically, by H. Struve, from the perturba- 
tions of the satellites by the equatorial protuberance of the planet. 
The probable value is not far from T ^. The mass of the 
planet, taking that of the earth as the unit, is nearly 320, and 
since its volume is over 1,300 times that of the earth its mean 
density must be rather less than one quarter as great, or 1-3 times 
that of water. 

Surface Features: Belts and Zones. — A quite small telescope 
will show that the disc of the planet is marked by parallel dark 
streaks or “belts” separated by bright spaces which are termed 
“zones.” The belts were first detected by Nicolas Zucchi and 
Daniel Bartoli in May 1630, about 20 years after the discovery 
of the four large satellites. Modern instruments show them to be 
broken up frequently into irregular markings, particularly at the 
edges where dark spots separated by white indentations and rifts 
are specially liable to occur. Isolated dark spots and brilliantly 
white areas are also frequently observed on the zones, together 
with delicate linear markings or wisps, sometimes resembling loops 
or festoons enclosing white spots and sometimes connecting to- 
gether dark spots on the belts on opposite sides of the zones. This 
is especially the case with the equatorial zone. All these markings 
are subject to changes which may be very rapid. Occasionally a 
belt or portion of a belt will disappear in the course of a few 
weeks or months while other features develop for a time and 
then die out. It is quite evident that there is nothing stable or 
fixed about Jupiter as seen from the earth, but that what is 
observed is merely a shell of clouds or vapours which are often 
in a greatly disturbed condition. The photographs shown under 
Planets (PI. figs. 4 & 5) give an excellent idea of the general fea- 
tures of the disc as observed telescopically, though the fading 
of the light and lack of definition near the limb in consequence 



Jupiter s main surface currents and their rotation periods 
of the absorbing effect of the Jovian atmosphere aro much more 
marked photographically than to visual observation. 

The planet’s surface not infrequently displays striking colours. 
In particular the two belts north and south of the equator are 
sometimes very red whereas at other times they may be brown, 
neutral grey or even bluish. In April 1899 A. Stanley Williams, 
after a thorough examination of the available material accumu- 
lated between the years 1836 and 1898, announced that these 
belts exhibit a periodic variation in such manner that when one 
belt attains a maximum of redness the other is colourless or even 
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bluish and that between the periods of extreme coloration both 
belts are moderately red. The cycle of changes was found to take 
place, in 12*08 years which is in close agreement with the period of 
the planet’s revolution. Moreover the phase of minimum redness 
of a belt was found to occur shortly after the autumnal equinox 
of the hemisphere in which it is situated, which would seem to 
indicate a seasonal effect. It is hard to understand how the 
variations can be due to the varying tilt towards the sun of the 
planet’s axis, the inclination of which to the plane of the orbit is 
only 3 0 7', yet such would appear to be the case. Another point 
of great interest is Williams’s deduction in March 1920 that the 
equatorial zone also shows a periodic variation in colour in the 
course of the planet’s revolution, assuming a dull orange or tawny 
hue shortly before the aphelion position is reached. 

Rotation. — In 1664 Robert Hooke observed a dark spot in the 
southern hemisphere, and from its motion J. D. Cassini found a 
rotation period of 9 h. 56 m. Some few years later Cassini made 
the important discovery that a spot situated near the equator 
rotated in a period of about 9 h. 50 m. or in about 6 m. less than 
the dark spot discovered by Hooke farther south. It was there- 
fore evident that the visible globe of the planet does not rotate 
like a solid body, and subsequent observations have revealed the 
fact that in general the rotation periods shown by the markings 
depend on the latitude in which they are situated. There is, 
however, no simple relationship between rotation and latitude 
such as is shown by the sun, although the shortest period is 
normally that of objects within about io° or so of the equator. 
Outside this swiftly rotating region, relatively slow and quick 
rotations are found in irregular order from the equator polewards, 
and the arrangement in the northern differs greatly from that in 
the southern hemisphere. 

Special attention has been given to the drift of the surface 
material in different latitudes by A. Stanley Williams, W. F. 
Denning and others, and in recent years this department of Jovian 
study has been followed up assiduously by members of the Jupiter 
section of the British Astronomical Association. Mean values for 
the rotation periods are given diagrammatically in fig. 1; an 
examination of which will show how irregular the arrangement 
of the “surface currents,” as they are commonly called, really is. 
In general these currents are sharply bounded, though occasion- 
ally spots are observed between two of them, especially in the 
rifts dividing the north and south components of the equatorial 
belts, which show intermediate periods. The ellipse in the diagram 
represents the great red spot which will be described presently. 
Although the figures given may be regarded as fairly reliable 
average values, the periods deduced each year from the observa- 
tions are found to exhibit variations, and even in the same latitude 
those of spots in one longitude will differ from those elsewhere. 
Individual spots, too, often show marked irregularities of motion, 
while from time to time objects appear with quite abnormal 
periods. For instance in 1880 a number of black spots in north 
latitude 23 0 were found to be rotating in the very short time of 
about 9 h. 48 m., and in recent years exceptional periods, both 
long and short, have been observed in other parts of the disc. In 
1928 a series Of small black spots on the south component of the 
south equatorial belt rotated in rather more than 9 h. 59 m., the 
longest period yet recorded 1 . 

The Red Spot. — Of all planetary markings it is safe to say that 
none has aroused so much general interest or received so much 
attention from observers as Jupiter’s great red spot. It came into 
special prominence in 1878, but was seen actually several years 
earlier, viz , by W. R. Dawes in 1857, and at various times during 
the next two decades, especially by Sir W. Huggins, J. Baxendell, 
Lord Rosse, R. Copeland and H. C. Russell. Since 1878 it has been 
under constant observation and has been found to vary greatly 
in colour, form, intensity and motion. It is situated in the 
southern hemisphere in latitude — 20° approximately and com- 
monly appears as an elliptical shading or an elliptical ring in 
contact with the northern edge of the south temperate belt, and 
at various times it has presented curiously pointed ends. It is 
usually about 30,000 miles in length and about 7,000 or 8,000 
miles in breadth. In colour it has varied from an intense brick- 
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red to the faintest grey; indeed in some years it has been quite 
invisible though, fortunately, its position has still been indicated 
by the “bay” or “hollow” it has made for itself in the southern 
part of the south equatorial belt in which it is usually seen lying. 
In recent years the spot itself has as a rule been very faint, but 
in 1919 and 1927 when the hollow disappeared the spot regained 
something of its former intensity. In 1927 it also recovered some- 
thing of its redness. The early history of the red spot has been 
carefully investigated by W. F. Denning, who, by means of pub- 
lished drawings and records of observations, either of the spot 
itself or its hollow, has succeeded in carrying our knowledge of 
the object back as far as Schwabe’s drawing of the hollow on 
Sept. 5th, 1831. He has also suggested the identity of the 
present red spot with the object observed by Hooke in 1664 to 
which reference has already been made. But although it seems 
quite probable that the two objects are one and the same long 
gaps in the observations make it impossible to regard identity as 
more than a very plausible speculation. In any case, however, 
the well established identification with the feature shown by 
Schwabe shows the red spot to be remarkably long-lived in view 
of the well-known transitoriness of the Jovian markings in general. 
It might be imagined from its long enduring nature that the red 
spot is some sort of projection above the visible superficial va- 
pours or clouds from a more or less solid globe beneath them; 
but its motion, especially in longitude, shows that this cannot be 
the case. There is, of course, nothing of a fixed nature visible on 
Jupiter from which its longitude can be measured. Observers, 
therefore, make use of a mathematical meridian, rotating uni- 
formly in a period of 9 h. 55 m. 40-6 s., whose relative position to 
the centre of the planet’s disc at any time can be calculated, and 
which some years ago represented the rotation of the spot very 
closely. As illustrating the wanderings of the spot Table I. is 
appended which gives the longitude measured from this meridian 
at successive oppositions since 1894 when the meridian coincided 
with the centre of the spot. 
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Date of 
Opposition 

°Longi- 

tude 

Date of 
Opposition 

"'Longi- 

tude 

1804 

Dec. 

22 

0 

1912 

May 

31 

304 

189O 

Jan. 

24 

7 

1913 

July 

5 

2(H 

iH 97 

Feb. 

23 

15 

1914 

Aug. 

10 

208 

1898 

March 

25 

22 

19 1 5 

Sept. 

1 7 

171 

1809 

April 

25 

3 * 

iqi6 

Oct. 

23 

MO 

1 000 

May 

27 

40 

1917 

Nov. 

28 

77 

IQOI 

June 

30 

46 

1QIO 

Jan. 

1 

1 1 

1902 

Aug. 

5 

42 

IQ 20 

Feb. 

2 

30 (?) 

1903 

Sept. 

1 1 

34 

1921 

March 

4 

284 

1904 

Oct. 

18 

25 

I ()22 

April 

4 

257 

IQO5 

Nov. 

23 

28 

IQ 27 , 

M ay 

5 

2^0 

IOOO 

Dec. 

28 

18 

IQ24 

June 

() 

170 

1908 

Jan* 

29 

23 

1925 

July 

10 

89 

IQOQ 

Feb. 

28 

17 

IQ 20 

Aug. 

15 

20 

1910 

March 

3 ° 

8 

1927 

Sept. 

2 2 

34 s 

IQII 

April 

30 

328 






It will be seen that for some years the spot drifted in the 
direction of increasing longitude, but in the summer of 1902 it 
reversed its motion and, apart from some irregularities between 
1904 and 1908, it has since drifted in the direction of diminish- 
ing longitude completely round the planet more than twice rel- 
atively to the adopted zero meridian. 

The South Tropical Disturbance. — There is another object 
of long enduring character which calls for mention in connection 
with the red spot. Like the latter it is situated in the south 
tropical zone and is known as the south tropical disturbance, but 
differences in their respective rates of rotation have many times 
brought the two objects into conjunction. The disturbance was 
first seen by Major P. B. Molesworth on Feb. 2S, 1901. It was 
then a mere dark hump at the southern edge of the south equa- 
torial belt, but it rapidly developed, spread across the zone and 
became greatly extended in longitude with a bright spot at each 
end. At times its length has exceeded i<8o° and it has frequently 
displayed much structural detail. It disappeared together with 
the southern portion of the south equatorial belt and the red spot 
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hollow — probably in consequence of overlying vapours — in 1919, 
reappeared in 1920, but again became invisible with the objects 
above mentioned in 1926. The following points relating to the 
association of the disturbance with the red spot seem to be of 
special interest: — 

(a) During the earlier part of its history the disturbance was 
rotating much more rapidly than the red spot and overtook 
it at intervals of a little more than two years. But its rotation 
subsequently became slower and in 1925 its period actually 
exceeded that of the red spot. 

(b) It is not known in what way the dark material of the dis- 
turbance has got past the red spot at conjunction, whether 
round it or under it. At the earlier conjunctions there seems 
to have been an almost immediate transference of dark matter 
to the other side of the spot, but at later conjunctions the 
process has been much more protracted. 

(c) The red spot has shown a very decided attraction for the 
disturbance, each end of the latter being accelerated on 
approaching the spot and retarded after passing it. 

(d) Both the red spot and the disturbance have been accelerated 
during the transference of the dark material of the latter 
from one side of the spot to the other. 

It is very difficult to find any satisfactory explanation of the 
red spot. The special facts which have to be taken into con- 
sideration are the following: its long enduring character; its 
form and colour and the changes it undergoes; its motion, 
especially in longitude but also to a slight extent in latitude; its 
attraction for the south tropical disturbance; its seeming repulsion 
of the material of the south equatorial belt in which it has formed 
a bay or hollow; its concomitant association with the disturbance 
in changes of rotation period. Possibly the vortex theory fits the 
facts best, but the pointed ends and dark spots at the tips, some- 
times seen, would seem to render this hypothesis untenable. More 
accurate knowledge of the nature and relative levels of the Jovian 
markings appears to be required before any theory can be put 
forward with confidence. 

Apparent Analogy with the Sun. — All observers have re- 
marked on the very striking analogy between Jupiter and the sun, 
and the following points of similarity are specially noteworthy: 
both bodies are of low density, that of Jupiter being 13 times 
and that of the sun 1-4 times that of water; both show a darken- 
ing at the limb due to atmospheric absorption: and on both 
spots near the equator rotate in less time than those in higher 
latitudes. A resemblance may also be traced between Jupiter’s 
belts and the spot zones on the sun, while, occasionally, bright 
objects have been observed at or close to the planet’s limb which 
became either inconspicuous or quite invisible near the central 
meridian, suggesting that like the solar faculae their visibility was 
due to their elevation. Some of these objects were seen during the 
apparition of 1919, and E. M. Antoniadi, using the great 32-7 in. 
refractor at Meudon near Paris, has observed white objects near 
the limb resembling the solar faculae in appearance as well as 
in behaviour. It is accordingly tempting to regard Jupiter as a 
sort of semi-sun, not hot enough to be self luminous to any 
appreciable extent — for were this the case the satellites would be 
visible when eclipsed in the planet’s shadow — but possessing con- 
siderable stores of energy which are the prime cause of the ex- 
tensive and violent disturbances observed on the visible surface. 
It seems almost impossible that these disturbances can be the 
effect of mere solar radiation which can have only part of the 
intensity it has at the distance of the earth. Reference to Table 
II., in the article Planet shows that, at Jupiter’s distance, a black, 
rotating globe without an atmosphere, would have a surface tem- 
perature of —152° C. As a matter of fact radiometric measure- 
ments by Coblentz and Lampland with the thermocouple and 
water cell transmission (as described in the article above men- 
tioned) indicate temperature of approximately — ioo° C. which, 
though considerably higher than such as could be derived from 
solar radiation alone, is very much lower than that hitherto thought 
probable from a consideration of the disturbances in the planet’s 
surface features. 

Dr. Harold Jeffreys has come to the conclusion that the tem- 


perature of the planet is probably low on theoretical grounds. 
He first found that on any reasonable estimate of the planet’s 
age its original store of heat could not have maintained to the 
present day an effective temperature as high as that of the earth, 
and later showed that a low temperature, like that deduced 
from the radiometric observations, is consistent with cbnclusions 
derived from considerations of the planet’s density and ellipticity. 
The problem is accordingly a perplexing one. It will probably 
be felt by most telescopic students of the planet that whatever 
the temperature of the visible superficial* layers the internal tem- 
perature at any rate must be relatively high. It is tempting to 
attribute the planet’s supply of energy to sub-atomic processes; 
or, possibly, the enveloping layer in which the observed disturb- 
ances occur, may be composed of substances with a low boiling- 
point. 

The Planet’s Atmosphere. — Plate I. under Planet (fig. 3) 
shows photographs taken by W. H. Wright at the Lick observatory 
in (a) ultra-violet and (b) extreme red light. The former shows 
the great extent of the Jovian atmosphere, while the latter gives 
a representation of the surface detail which is rather more like 
what is seen telescopically. A comparison of the two photographs 
is very instructive, and it seems that work on these lines is par- 
ticularly promising from the point of view of determining the 
relative levels of the features observed and the solution of other 
problems. The intensity of the red spot in the ultra-violet photo- 
graph is very noticeable, and the white band in the southern 
hemisphere strongly suggests that the disappearance of surface 
features mentioned earlier in the article is due to overlying atmos- 
pheric vapours. In the article Planet reference has been made 
to the atmospheric absorption bands in the spectrum of Jupiter 
and the other outer planets, but the nature of their source has 
not yet been established. 

The Satellites. — Jupiter is accompanied by no less than 9 
satellites so far as at present known. Four of them were dis- 
covered by Galileo in 1610, and they can be readily seen with a 
good pair of field glasses. The others arc all very small and faint. 
The fifth was discovered by Barnard with the Lick telescope in 
Sept. 1S92, the sixth and seventh by Perrine, also at the Lick 
observatory in Dec. and Jan. 1904--1905, the eighth by Melotte 
at Greenwich in Feb. 1908, and the ninth by S. B. Nicholson at 
Lick in July 1914, the last four being found photographically. 
The ninth is probably only about 15 m. in diameter and the 
eighth may be only slightly larger. 

The four principal satellites, commonly known as the Galilean 
Satellites, are named Io, Europa, Ganymede and Callisto, but 
they are generally designated by the Roman numerals 1., 11., in., 
iv. in the order of their distance from the planet. They are large 
enough to show sensible discs even in comparatively small instru- 
ments. Three of them are about equal to or exceed the earth’s 
moon in size and the other (n.) is very nearly as large. Both 
m. and iv. have diameters of more than 3,000 miles. If they were 
not so near the planet they would all be naked-eye objects; 
indeed it has been reported on various occasions, when the condi- 
tions have been favourable, that one or more, or perhaps two of 
them when close together seen as one, have actually been so 
glimpsed. Particulars of the orbits of these satellites are given 
in the table on p. 191, but mention must also be made of a re- 
markable relationship between the longitudes of 1., 11. and hi. 
discovered by Laplace, viz., that the longitude of 1. plus twice 
that of in. minus three times that of 11. is 180 0 , so that they can- 
not all come into conjunction with one another or into opposition 
or conjunction with the sun at the same time. 

The phenomena of these satellites, viz., their transits, occulta- 
tions, eclipses and the transits of their shadows across the planet’s 
disc are easily observed even with.quite small telescopes, of, say, 
2 in. aperture and upwards. Photometric observations of their 
eclipses are of special value and the Harvard series of such obser- 
vations formed an important part of the material used some years 
ago by Professor R. A. Sampson in constructing his Theory of 
the Satellites and the Tables on which the predictions of their 
phenomena have since been based. A comparison of the times as 
computed and the times observed has led to the interesting conclu- 
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sion that the diameter of Jupiter is probably subject to small 
irregularities, or at any rate that the luminous shell which forms 
the visible surface of the planet is liable to temporary deforma- 
tions from atmospheric causes which in turn affect the boundary 
of the planet’s shadow. When projected on Jupiter’s surface dur- 
ing transit* a satellite near ingress appears as a small white disc, its 
brightness being much in excess of that of the background near the 
planet’s margin. Shortly afterwards it disappears as the albedos of 
the two surfaces become equal; reappears later as a relatively dark 
object projected against the lighter background of the central 
portions of the planet’s surface; it again becomes invisible and 
reappears as a small bright object shortly before egress. The cen- 
tral parts of hi. and iv. are commonly very dark indeed during 
most of the time these satellites are in transit and iv. especially is 
often comparable with its shadow in blackness. All four Galilean 
satellites exhibit definite surface features when observed with suffi- 
ciently powerful telescopes under the best conditions. Satellite hi. 
being the largest and brightest has naturally received special atten- 
tion and several observers have been led to the conclusion that like 
the earth’s moon it rotates on its axis in the period of its orbital 
revolution and hence presents always the same face to the planet. 
This conclusion has been based partly on the fact that certain 
apparent variations in its form, which are doubtless due to dusky 
spots on its surface, have been found definitely related to the posi- 
tion of the satellite in its orbit. During the 1927 apparition E. M. 
Antoniadi, observing with the 33 in. refractor at Meudon under 
very favourable conditions, studied the details of the surface mark- 
ings with great completeness and his observations will be regarded 
as definitely establishing the long period above mentioned. More- 
over, photometric observations, and especially those made in 1926 
by Stebbins with the photo-electric photometer at the Lick ob- 
servatory, show small variations in the light of all four satellites 
which are related to their orbital positions and indicate that they 
all present a constant face to Jupiter. 

These Galilean Satellites have proved of great value in two 
respects: (1) the observed variations in the times of the eclipses 
of 1. with the varying distance of the earth from Jupiter led 
Romer in 1675 to the discovery of the motion of light and the 
first determination of its velocity; (2) observations of the 
phenomena of the satellites were formerly much used for the 
determination of longitudes by comparing the calculated times of 
their occurrence, at Greenwich, for instance, with the local times 
of the place at which they were observed. Of the remaining 
satellites, v., which is the nearest of all to Jupiter, is in conse- 
quence of its smallness and its proximity to the planet visible only 
in the large instruments. About the same mean distance from 
the planet, viz., rather over 7,000,000 miles, are vi. and vu., 
which are also very small. Their two orbits interlock like two links 
in a chain, but their planes are inclined to one another at an angle 
of about 28°. Somewhat similar conditions hold for the orbits of 
vm. and ix., of which the mean distances are of the order of 
15,000,000 miles, and the periods of revolution slightly more than 
two years. Owing to their great remoteness from Jupiter they 


Table II. The Satellites of Jupiter 


Satellite 

Distance 

from 

Jupiter in 
miles 

Sidereal 

Period 

Inclination 
of orbit to 
planet’s 
orbit 

Eccentricity 

Diameter in 
miles 

V. 

112,600 

d. h. m. s. 

0 11 57 22-71 

0 / 

3 6'9 

0*0028 

100? 

1. Io . 

261,800 

1 18 27 33-51 

3 6-7 

0*0000 

2,109 

H. Europa 

416,600 

3 13 13 42-05 

3 S'8 

0*0003 

1,865 

in. Ganymede 

664,200 

7 3 42 33-35 

3 2-3 

0-0015 

3,273 

rv. Calhsto 

1,168,700 

l6 16 32 II- 2 I 

2 42-7 

0-0075 

3,142 

VI. 

7,114,000 

d. 

250-6$ 

29 

0-155 

*80? 

vu. 

7,292,000 

260-06 

28 

0-207 

*25? 

vm. 

14,600,000 

739 

148 

0*38 

+17? 

IX. 

15,000,000 

745 

I 5 <* 

-P/i.S. . 

ti 5 ? 


♦Large perturbations. 
tVery large perturbations. 


are subject to enormous perturbations by the sun. The motion 
of both these satellites, like that of Phoebe, the outermost satel- 
lite of Saturn, is retrograde. (T. E. R. P.) 

JUR (Diur), the Dinka name for a tribe of negroes of the 
upper Nile valley, whose real name is Luoh, or Lwo. They appear 
to be immigrants from the south; they now occupy a district of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal between the Bongo and Dinka tribes. Of a 
reddish black colour, fairer than the Dinka, they are well pro- 
portioned, with the hair short. Tattooing is not common, but 
when found is similar to that of the Dinka; they pierce the ears 
and nose, and in addition to the ornaments found among the 
Dinka wear a series of iron rings on the forearm covering it from 
wrist to elbow. They are mainly agricultural, but hunt and fish 
to a considerable extent; they are also skilful smiths, smelting 
their own iron, of which they supply quantities to the Dinka. Their 
chief currency is spears and hoe-blades, and cowrie shells are 
used in the purchase of wives. Their chief weapons are spears 
and bows. 

See G. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa: Travels 1868-1871, trans. 
G. E. E. Frewer (2nd ed., 1874) ; W. Junker, Travels in Africa (Eng. 
ed., 1890-92). 

JURA, a department of France, on the eastern frontier, 
formed from the southern portion of the old province of Franche- 
Comte. It is bounded N. by the department of Haute-Saone, 
N.E. by Doubs, E. by Switzerland, S. by Ain, and W. by Saone- 
et-Loire and Cote d'Or. Pop. (1926) 230,685. Area, 1,951 sq.m. 
In the south-east the high Jura (Cret Pela 4,915 ft.) runs north to 
south; parallel to the above, west of the Ain, is the forested 
Jura plateau; next follow the vine-clad hills beyond which, 
towards the Saone, is the fertile plain of northern Bresse, called 
the Finage. The department stretches across the lower Doubs, 
but both banks of the Saone are in Cote d’Or. There are many 
lakes among the mountains. The climate is, on the whole, cold; 
the temperature is subject to sudden and violent changes, and 
among the mountains winter sometimes lingers for eight months. 
The rainfall is much above the average of France. 

Jura is an agricultural department: wheat, oats, maize and 
barley are the chief cereals, potatoes, tobacco and rape also being 
grown. Vines are largely grown. Woodlands occupy about a fifth 
of the area: the oak, hornbeam and beech, and, in the mountains, 
the spruce and fir, are the principal varieties. Natural pasture is 
abundant on the mountains. The wild boar still survives in the 
forests. There are salt mines and stone-quarries. Peat is also 
worked. Lons-le-Saunier and Salins have mineral springs. In- 
dustries include the manufacture of Gruy£rc, Scptmoneel and 
other cheeses (made in co-operative cheese factories or fruitihres), 
sparkling wines, metal founding and forging, saw-milling, the 
cutting of precious stones (at Septmoncel and elsewhere), the 
manufacture of nails, tools and other iron goods, paper, leather, 
brier-pipes, toys and fancy wooden-ware and basket-work; and 
clocks, watches, spectacles and measures at Morcz. The depart- 
ment is served chiefly by the P.L.M. railway, the main line 
from Paris to Neuchatel traversing its northern region. The 
canal from the Rhone to the Rhine, which utilizes the channel 
of the Doubs over portions of its course, traverses it for 25 m. 
Lons-le-Saunier is the chief town of Jura, which embraces three 
arrondissements named after the towns of Lons-le-Saunier, Dole 
and St. Claude, with 32 cantons and 585 communes. The 
department forms the diocese of St. Claude and part of the 
ecclesiastical province of Lyon, it comes within the region of the 
Vllth army corps (Besangon) and the educational division 
(academie) of Besangon, where is its court of appeal. Lons-le- 
Saunier, Dole, Arbois, Poligny, St. Claude and Salins are the 
more noteworthy towns. At Baumc-les-Messieurs, 8 m. N.E. of 
Lons-le-Saunier, there is an ancient abbey with a fine 12th cen- 
tury church. 

JURA, an island of the inner Hebrides, the fourth largest of 
the group, on the west coast of Argyllshire, Scotland. Pop. (1921), 
461. On the north it is .separated from the island of Scarba by 
the whirlpool of Corrievreckan, caused by the rush of the tides, 
on the east from the mainland by the sound of Jura, and on the 
south and south-west from Islay by the sound of Islay. Craig- 
house, the chief village, is connected by steamer with W. Loch 
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Tarbert, and at Feolin there is a ferry to Port Askaig in Islay. 
Its greatest length is about 27 m., and the breadth varies from 
2 m. to 8 m. A chain of hills culminating in the Paps of Jura — 
Beinn-an-Oir (2,571 ft.), Beinn Siantaidh, and Beinn Chaolais — 
runs the whole length of the island, interrupted only by Tarbert 
loch, an arm of the sea, which forms an indentation nearly 6 m. 
deep and almost cuts the island in two. Cattle and sheep are 
raised; oats, barley and potatoes are cultivated along the eastern 
shore, where most of the inhabitants live, and there is some 
fishing, and a distillery. Granite is quarried and silicious sand em- 
ployed in glass-making is found. 

JURA, a system of mountain ranges between the Rhine and 
the Rhone, and forming the frontier between France and Switzer- 
land. The Rhine gorge cuts off the Jura from the Swabian and 
Franconian ranges to the north-east, and the Rhone gorge, the 
Jura from the Dauphine to the south. Its three chief rivers — the 
Doubs, the Loue and the Ain — flow down the western slope, which 
is much longer and half as steep as the eastern. Some geographers 
extend the name Jura to. the Swabian and Franconian ranges 
between the Danube, the Neckar and the Main; but, though 
these are similar to the range to the south, it is most convenient 
to limit the name of the mountain ridges lying between France 
and Switzerland, and this narrower sense will be adopted here. 

The Jura system is 156 m. long and 38 m. broad, oblong in 
shape, and raised to an average height of from 1,950 to 2,600 ft. 
above the surrounding plains. The Juras form essentially a series 
of ridges parallel to the direction of greatest length of the system. 
Many transverse gorges or “cluses” cut across these ridges. 

Geologically the Jura Mountains belong to the Alpine system; 
and the same forces which built up the latter produced the folds 
and faults in the former ( see Alps). The rocks of the Juras 
range from the Permian to the Pliocene, but the Jurassic forma- 
tion is the most important. The rocks have been folded into a 
series of parallel anticlines and synclines with a direction from 
south-west to north-east, but owing to the resistance of the ancient 
massifs of the central plateau of France on the west and the 
Vosges-Black Forest on the east the folds are bunched together 
at the extremities of the range. The intensity of folding decreases 
northward, away from the Alps. In the east the structure is 
complicated by block faulting and the beds here are not folded 
as a general rule. This latter region is known as the Jura table- 
land ( Jura tabulaire ) while the greater part of the range is known 
as the folded Jura ( Jura plissd). In the extreme west the moun- 
tains descend steeply to the plain of the Saone, the district being 
known as the Region du vignoble. 

Countless blocks of gneiss, granite and other crystalline rocks 
are found on the slopes of the Jura Mountains. These erratic 
blocks are of glacial origin having been transported ^o their 
present position by glaciers from the Alps which have also left 
their mark on the Jura range itself in the shape of striations and 
moraines. 

In considering the topography of the Jura, it may be well to 
take a brief survey of its outer slopes. 

1. The northern face dominates on one side the famous 
“Trouee” (or Trench) of Belfort, one of the great geographical 
centres of Europe, whence routes run north down the Rhine to 
the North Sea, south-east to the Danube basin and Black Sea, and 
south-west into France, and so to the Mediterranean basin. It is 
of great strategical importance. On the other side it overhangs 
the “Troupe” of the Black Forest towns on the Rhine (Rhein- 
felden, Sackingen, Laufenburg and Waldshut), through which the 
central plain of Switzerland is easily gained. On this north slope 
two openings offer routes into the interior of the chain — the valley 
of the Doubs (France), and the valley of the Birse (Switzerland). 
Belfort is the military, Miilhausen the industrial, and Basle the 
commercial centre of this slope. 

2. The eastern and western faces offer many striking parallels, 
The plains through which flow the Aar and the Sa&ne have each 
been the bed of an ancient lake, traces of which remain in the 
lakes of Neuchatel, Bienne and Morat. Both east and west slopes 
are pierced by many transverse gorges, “cluses” by which access 
is gained to the great central plateau of Pontarlier, though these 


are seen more plainly on the east face than on the west; thus the 
gorges at the exit from which Lons-le-Saunier, Poligny, Arbois and 
Salins are built balance those of the Suze, of the Val de Ruz, of 
the Val de Travers, and of the Val d’Orbe. Neuch&tel which 
commands these eastern gorges is a great military and t industrial 
centre, just as is Besangon on the west. These easy means of 
communication account for the dialect of NcucMtel being Bur- 
gundian. Mt. Chasseron (5,286 ft.), the central point of the 
eastern face, commands the two great railways which join Neu- 
chatel and Pontarlier. The R. Loue which drains the west face of 
this ridge flows into the Doubs south of Dole, the only important 
town of the central portion of the Saone basin. The Chasseron 
is wholly Swiss, as are the lower summits of Chasseral (5,279 
ft), Mont Suchet (5,220 ft.), Aiguille de Baulmes (5,128 ft.), 
Dent de Vaulion (4,879 ft.), Weissenstein (4,245 ft.), and Chau- 
mont (3,862 ft.), the two last-named points being probably the 
best-known points in the Jura, as they are accessible by carriage 
road from Soleure (Solothurn) and NeuchStel respectively. South 
of the Orbe valley the east face becomes a rocky wall which is 
crowned by all the highest summits (the first and second Swiss, 
the rest French) of the chain — the Mont Tendre (5,521 ft.), the 
D6le (5,511 ft.), the Reculet (5,643 ft.), the Cret de la Neige 
(5,653 ft.) and the Grand Credo (5,328 ft.), the uniformity of 
level being as striking as on the west edge of the Jura, though 
there the absolute height is far less. The position of the Dole is 
similar to that of the Chasseron, as along the sides of it run the 
great roads of the Col de St. Cergues (4,051 ft.) and the Col de 
la Faucille (4,341 ft.), the latter leadfng through the Vallee des 
Dappes. The height of these roads shows that they are passages 
across the chain, rather than through natural depressions. 

3. The southern face is supported by two great pillars — on the 
east the Grand Cr6do and on the west the ridge of Revermont 
(2,529 ft.) above Bourg en Bresse; between these a huge bastion 
(the district of Bugey) stretches south, forcing the Rhone to make 
a long d£tour. On the two sides of this bastion the plains in which 
Amb6rieu and Culoz stand are the meeting points of the routes 
which cut through the bastion by means of deep gorges. On the 
eastern side this great wedge is steep and rugged, ending in the 
Grand Colombier (5,042 ft.), north of Culoz, and it sinks on the 
western side to the valley of the Ain, the district of Bresse, and 
the plateau of Dombes. The junction of the Ain and the Surand 
at Pont d’Ain on the west balances that of the Valserine and the 
Rhone at Bellegarde on the east. 

The Jura thus dominates on the north one of the great highways 
of Europe, on the east and west divides the valleys of the Saone 
and the Aar, and stretches out to the south so as nearly to join 
hands with the great mass of the Dauphine Alps. It therefore 
commands the routes from France into Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy, and hence its enormous historical importance. 

The topography of the interior of the range naturally falls into 
three divisions, each traversed by one of the three great rivers of 
the Jura — the Doubs, the Loue and the Ain. 

1. The northern division is marked by the east and west ridge 
of the Lomont, and the Mont Terrible; the defile of the Doubs 
from St. Ursanne to St. Hippolyte, and the “Trouee” of the Black 
Forest towns. It thus bars access to the central plateau from the 
north. This division falls again into two distinct portions. 

(a) The first is the part east of the deep gorge of the Doubs 
below St. Hippolyte. It includes the basin of the river Birse, and 
the plateau between the Doubs and the Aar, on which, at an 
average height of 2,600 ft., are situated a number of towns, one 
of the most striking features of the Jura. These include Le Loclc 
(g.v.) and La Chaux de Fonds (q>v.) y and are mainly occupied 
with watch-making, an industry well fitted for a mountain district. 

(b) The part west of the “clbse” 0} the Doubs : of this, the 
district east of the river Dessoubre, isolated in the interior of the 
range (unlike the Le Locle plateau), is called the Haute Mon- 
tague, and is given up to cheese-making, curing of hams, saw-mills, 
etc. Besan<;on is the chief French centre of the watch making 
industry, and is connected with Geneva by a chain of places 
similarly occupied, which fringe the west plateau of the Jura. The 
part west of the Dessoubre, or the Moyenne Montagne, a huge 
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plateau north of the Loue, is more especially devoted to agricul- 
ture, while along its north edge metal-working and manufacture of 
hardware are carried on, particularly at Besanqon and Audincourt. 

2. The central division in which no deep gorges are found, 
consists of the basin of which Pontarlier is the centre, through 
notches in" the rim of which routes converge from every direction; 
hence its immense strategical and commercial importance. The 
north-east roads run to Morteau and Le Locle, the north-west to 
Besanqon, the west to Salins, the south-west to Dole and Lons-le- 
Saunier, the east to the Swiss plain. The Pontarlier plateau has 
only slight indentations in it due to erosion by the river Drugeon. 
East of this plateau is the Fort de Joux, under the walls of which 
meet the two railways from Neuchatel, and to the west Salins, 
the meeting place of the routes from the Col de la Faucille, from 
Besanqon, and from the French plain. 

The Ain rises on the south edge of this plateau, and on a lower 
shelf which it waters are situated two points of great military 
importance — Nozeroy and Champagnole. The latter is specially 
important, since the road leading thence to Geneva traverses one 
after another the chief valleys which run down into South Jura, 
and thus commands the routes from the Geneva region, and a 
branch route along the Orbe river from Jougne. 

There are said to be in the central Jura no less than fifteen 
ridges running parallel to each other, and it is these which force 
the Loue to the north, and thereby occasion its very eccentric 
course. The cultivation of wormwood wherewith to make the 
tonic “absinthe” has its headquarters at Pontarlier. 

3. The southern division is the most complicated of the Jura. 
The lofty ridge which bounds it to the east forces all its drainage 
to the west, and the result is a number of valleys of erosion, quite 
distinct from the “cluses” or fissure^ of the Doubs and the Loue. 
Another point of interest is the number of roads which intersect 
it, despite its extreme irregularity. This is due to the great “cluses” 
of Nantua and Virieu, which traverse it from east to west. The 
plateaux west of the Ain are cut through by the valleys of the 
Valouse and of the Surand, and do not possess any considerable 
towns. The Ain receives three tributaries from the east : — 

(а) The Bienne, which flows from the fort of Les Rousses by 
St. Claude, the industrial centre of the south Jura, famous for 
wooden toys; Septmoncel, a centre for gem cutting, and Morez, 
a watch and spectacle making centre. The industrial prosperity 
of this valley is of recent origin. 

(б) The Oignin, which receives the drainage of the lake of 
Nantua, a town noted for combs and silk, and which communicates 
by the “cluse” of the Lac de Silan with the Valserine valley, and 
so with the Rhone at Bellegarde, and again with the various 
routes which meet at Les Rousses, while Culoz is easily gained by 
the Val Romey and the Seran. 

(c) The Albarine, connected with Culoz by the “cluse” of 
Virieu, and by the Furan flowing south, with Belley, the capital 
of the district of Bugey (the old name for the south Jura). 

The “cluses” of Nantua and Virieu are now both traversed by 
important railways; and it is even truer than of old that the keys 
of the south Jura are Lyons and Geneva. 

The range is mentioned by Caesar (Bell. Gall. i. 2-3, 6 [1], and 
8 [1]), Strabo (iv. 3, 4, and 6, n), Pliny (iii. 31; iv. 105; xvi. 
197) and Ptolemy (ii. ix. 5), its name being a word which appears 
under many forms ( e.g Joux, Jorat, Jorasse, Juriens), and is a 
synonym for a wood or forest. The German name is Leberberg, 
Leber being a provincial word for a hill. 

Politically the Jura is French (departments of the Doubs, Jura, 
Ain and in the north a small portion of Alsace) and Swiss (parts 
of the cantons of Geneva, Vaud, NeucMtel, Berne, Soleure and 
Basle). (J. I. P.) 

Bibliography. — F. Machacek, tier Schweizer Jura (Gotha, 1905) ; 
A. Magnin, Les lacs du Jura (Paris, 1895) ; G. Chabot, Les Plateaux du 
Jura Central (Paris, 1927), and Une bibliographic du Jura (Ann. de 
gtog., xxxiii., 1924). For the French slope see Joanne’s large ItinSraire 
to the Jura, and the smaller volumes relating to the departments of the 
Ain, Doubs and Jura, in his Geographies dSpartementales. For the 
Swiss slope see 3 vols. in the series of the Guides Monod (Geneva) ; 
A. Monnier, La Chaux de Ponds et le Haut-Jura NeuchAtelois ; T. 
Monod, Le Jura Bernois; and E. J. P. de la Harpe, Le Jura Vaudots. 
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JURARA ( Podocnemis expanse), the large turtle of the 
Amazon, also called arran. Its eggs and flesh are an important 
food. (See Turtle.) 

See H. W. Bates, A Naturalist on the Amazon (1863) and A. R. 
Wallace, Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro (1853). 

JURASSIC SYSTEM, in geology, the succession of rocks 
deposited during the middle period of the Mesozoic era, succeed- 
ing the Trias and preceding the Cretaceous period. This great 
series of fossiliferous rocks was first studied in Britain by William 
Smith, who, in his two works Strata Identified (1816) and Strati - 
graphical System of Organized Fossils (1817) made it the founda- 
tion of stratigraphical geology. Many of his original names for 
the subdivisions in England have been preserved in the universal 
terminology of geology. The upper part of the system was orig- 
inally called the Oolitic series by Conybeare and Phillips (1822) 
from the characteristic oolitic or roe-like structure of many of the 
limestones, while the underlying Lias was regarded as a separate 
series. The name “Jura limestones” for rocks equivalent to the 
Oolitic series, well developed in the Jura mountains of Switzer- 
land, was first employed by A. Brongniart in 1829 and ten years 
later was adopted for the whole system by von Buch, who divided 
it into Lower or Black, Middle or Brown, and UppCr or White 
Jura. The Jurassic rocks and their fossils were studied on the 
Continent by A. d’Orbigny, F. A. Quenstedt, A. Oppel, M. Neu- 
mayr, P. de Loriol, H. Salfeld, and by many other distinguished 
workers. In England the names of John Phillips, John Lycett, 
J. Morris, J. F. Blake, W. H. Hudleston, H. B. Woodward, S. S. 
Buckman, L. Richardson, W. D. Lang, and J. Pringle stand out as 
the principal geologists to carry on the work begun by William 
Smith. 

Quenstedt in Dcr Jura (1858) subdivided the system into 18 
stages, named a to f after the letters of the Greek alphabet, and 
based largely on the lithological divisions in the Jura mountains. 
Owing to the great petrological diversity of the rocks resulting 
from their shallow-water origin — clays, sands and limestones 
succeed one another in different order in different places — Quen- 
stedt’s stages have been abandoned and a palaeontological system 
of zoning has been introduced. The fossils most used have been 
ammonites, as they have been found to have the most restricted 
vertical range in the rocks and to be to a certain extent independent 
of facies. But while there has been general agreement as to the 
order in which the zonal forms succeed one another, the lines of 
division between the formations have varied with the opinions of 
the authors, as have also the number of zones considered worthy 
of recognition. In addition to the palaeontological zones, a num- 
ber of stages have been established, named after towns and local- 
ities where particular groups of zones are especially well de- 
veloped, or after any other noteworthy characteristics (e.g., 
Oxfordian; Virgulian after Exogyra virgula; Fullonian after 
Fuller’s Earth). 

The Jurassic period was marked by a great extension of the 
sea, which commenced after the close of the Trias and reached 
its maximum during the Callovian and Oxfordian stages, the 
rocks of which consequently have the widest distribution. The 
marine advance was, however, checked temporarily in certain 
localities at comparatively early stages (as during the Bajocian 
and Bathonian in the north of England), and towards the close 
of the period (Purbeckian) fresh-water marshes became wide- 
spread over the continental surfaces, foreshadowing the emer- 
gence of the Lower Cretaceous land. In America the Sierras, 
Cascade mountains, Klamath mountains and Humboldt range be- 
gan to emerge, but there appears to have been very little crustal 
disturbance or volcanic activity. Tuffs are known in Argentina 
and California, and certain volcanic rocks in the islands of Skye 
and Mull. In the Alpine region marine conditions steadily per- 
sisted, forming the local Tithonian stage. 

Life of the Period. — The existence of faunal regions in 
Jurassic times was first pointed out by J. Marcou and later the 
subject was greatly elaborated by M. Neumayr. According to 
Neumayr, three distinct geographical regions of deposit can be 
made out among the Jurassic rocks of Europe: (1) The Mediter- 
ranean province, embracing the Pyrenees, Alps and Carpathians, 
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with all the tracts lying to the south. (2) The central European 
province, comprising the tracts lying to the north of the Alps, 
characterized principally by abundant coral reefs. (3) The boreal 
or Russian province, including the middle and north of Russia, 
Spitzbergen and Greenland. Neumayr was able to trace these 
faunal belts round the earth, and to detect indications of a 
similar series in the southern hemisphere. Recent discoveries of 
the distribution of fossils show that causes other than the mere 
existence of climatic belts similar to those of the present day 
must be postulated to explain all the facts. 

The Jurassic has been termed the “Age of Reptiles.” The 
most striking forms of life during the period were the dinosaurs, 
which ranged in size from animals no larger than a rabbit to the 
gigantic Atlantosaurus , 100 ft. long, in the Jurassic of Wyoming. 
They included many of the carnivorous Theropoda, e g., Megalo - 
saurus, Tyranmsaurus , Streptospondylus and herbivorous Sauro- 
poda, e.g., Cetiosaurus ; also Ornithischia (rarer, e g., Scelido - 
saurus . Other land reptiles were the mammal-like theromorpha 
and lizards. The rivers were stocked with crocodiles (e.g., Teleo- 
saurus). In the seas swam innumerable turtles, and the huge 
extinct ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs. Even in the air there flew 
reptiles, the Pterosauria or pterodactyls. By Kimeridgian times 
(the Solenhofen slates of Germany) the first bird, Archaeopteryx , 
was evolved. It had a long tail with steering feathers growing out 
at right angles on both sides, claws on its wings and reptilian jaws 
and teeth. Of mammals there were very few, and all smaller than 
a rat. Throughout the long Mesozoic era they underwent little 
change, and must be regarded as eking out an existence in an 
unfavourable environment, in a world dominated by the Reptilia. 
They all belong to the Marsupials, and were probably insectivor- 
ous. Phascolotherium, Amphilcstcs , Stereo gnat hus and Amphi - 
therium have been found in the Stoncsfield slate, while Aniblo- 
therium, Plagiaulax and Triconodon occur in the Purbeck beds. 

Fish were approaching the modern forms; heterocercal ganoids 
were becoming scarce, while the homocercal forms abounded 
( Gyrodus , Microdon , Lepidosteus , Lepidotus , Dapedius). The 
Chimaeridae or cat-fish here made their appearance {Squalor a ja). 
The ancestors of the modern sturgeons and selachians ( Ilybodus , 
Acrodus ) were numerous. Bony fish were represented by the 
small Leptolepis. 

A great change had come over the Crustaceans; in place of the 
Palaeozoic trilobites we find long-tailed lobster-like forms {Eryon } 
Eryrna , Glyphaed) and the broad crab-like type {Prosopon). 
Isopods and Ostracods were common at certain stages (particu- 
larly in the Purbeckian). All the orders of insects were repre- 
sented, but the Ncuroptera still predominated. 

Mollusca and Molluscoidca (Brachiopods) were extremely 
abundant, but the most characteristic were the Cephalopods, 
especially the ammonites, of which an almost endless* variety 
abounded. Crinoids and Echinoids were also abundant, while the 
corals were important rock-builders (especially in the Corallian 
period). Sponges, too, occasionally formed rocks, such as the 
Spongiten Kalk, and the Rhaxella Chert of England. 

Vegetation. — The Jurassic vegetation was in the main a con- 
tinuation of that of Triassic times. In the estuarine and fresh- 
water beds numerous Gymnosperms abound, completely dominat- 
ing the Jurassic flora. They included Benettitales, Ginkgoales 
(Ginkgos) and Coniferalcs in abundance. Until recently there were 
thought to have been no Jurassic Angiosperms, but Angiospermous 
fruits have recently been described by H. Thomas from the 
Estuarine series of Yorkshire (Bajocian) and a Dicotyledonous 
leaf has been described by Seward from the Stonesfield slate 
(Bathonian). 

Economic Products. — These are very various. Coal occurs 
principally in the Lias; in Hungary there are 25 workable beds; 
also in Persia, Turkestan, Caucasus, South Siberia, China, Japan, 
Farther India, New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. Thin seams 
of coal occur in the Estuarine series of Yorkshire and in the 
Oxfordian of Scotland. Iron ores occur at many horizons. Those 
in Britain will be described under Domerian, Toarcian, Corallian 
and Kimeridgian; the richest and most plentiful ores are those of 
Lorraine and Cleveland, in Yorkshire, of Northamptonshire, 


Lincolnshire and Oxfordshire. Oil shales are found in Germany, 
and the Kimeridgian and Lower Lias of England are sometimes 
highly bituminous. Good building stones are obtained from the 
Aalenian, Bathonian, Portlandian and Purbeckian. Hydraulic 
cement is made from the Lower Lias, and most of the calcareous 
beds are burnt for lime. The clays all make, excellent bricks, 
but the most famous are the Oxford clay bricks of Peterborough. 
In Bavaria the Kimeridgian produces the celebrated lithographic 
slates of Solenhofen, which are of the highest interest to palaeon- 
tologists, as containing the very perfect impression of Archaeop- 
teryx ( q.v .) the oldest known fossil bird, with marked reptilian 
characteristics. 

THE JURASSIC SERIES IN ENGLAND 

The sequence of Jurassic rocks as developed in England is full, 
varied and highly fossiliferous, and may be taken as typical. 
Although there were no orogenic movements during the period, 
small earth-movements were probably going on continuously, so 
that the .sediments deposited vary in lithology both in area and in 
time, and there are many slight unconformities. The fauna to a 
certain extent varies with the lithology; thus in the clays, belem- 
nites are common and cbrals rare, while in the limestones, belem- 
nites are rare and corals abundant. The ammonites, on which cor- 
relation depends, are found in both types of deposit, and serve to 
demonstrate that a lithological unit may be of different ages in 
different places. 

Lower Lias. — The name Lias is supposed to be a corruption of 
the word “layers,” used by the quarrymen in the west of England 
in reference to the stratified clays and limestones of the lower 
beds. There is a gradual passage from the Trias through the 
Rhaetic beds into the Lias. 

The Lower Lias, the thickest division, is usually divided into 
the Hettangian (from Hettange, Lorraine) below, the Sinemurian 
(from Sinemurum — Semur, Cote-d’Or) in the middle, and the 
Charmouthian (from Charmouth, Dorset) above. It consists al- 
most exclusively of clay, with thin layers of argillaceous lime- 
stone. It covers a considerable area in England from the coast of 
Dorset to north Yorkshire, forming much of the central plain of 
England. 580 ft. thick in Dorset, it thins out almost completely 
against the Mendip Hills, thickening again to from 440 ft. to 700 
ft. in the Midlands, and 700 ft. in Yorkshire. 

See S. S. Buckman, Jurassic Chronology, I. Lias, Q.J.G.S., vol. lxxiii. 
(1917), p. 257, and vol. Ixxvi. (1920), p. 62; W. D. Lang, and others, 
in various papers on the Lower Lias of the Dorset Coast, Q.J.G.S., 
vol. Ixxix. (1923), p. 47; vol. lxxxii. (1926), p. 144; vol. lxxxiv. (1928), 
p. 179; and Proc. Geol. Assoc., vol. xxxv. (1924), p. 169; A. E. 
Trueman, on the Lower Lias of the Cardiff District, Proc. Geol. Assoc., 
vol. xxxi. (1920), p. 93 and of Glamorganshire, ibid. vol. xxxiv. (1923), 
p. 246, of Somerset (with J. W. Tutcher), Q.J.G.S., vol. lxxxi. (1925), 
P. 595 - 

Middle Lias or Domerian consists principally of sands in the 
lower part and ferruginous limestone (marlstone) in the upper 
part. In Dorset, it consists of sands and sandy clays, about 350 ft. 
thick, with a seam of marlstone (1 ft.) at the top; it is attenuated 
against the Mendips. Towards the Cotswolds it thickens, the sands 
to 150 ft., the overlying marlstone to 15 ft. In Oxfordshire, 
Leicestershire and south Lincolnshire, the marlstone is extensively 
worked as an iron ore; in Yorkshire, the Middle Lias consists of 
sandy clays with the valuable Cleveland Ironstone in the upper 
part. 

Upper Lias or Toarcian (from Toarcium = Tours) is sub- 
divided into a Lower series or Whitbian (from Whitby, Yorkshire) 
which consists principally of clays, and an Upper series or Yeo - 
vilian (from Yeovil, Somerset) which is almost entirely arena- 
ceous. The thickness of clays deposited during the Whitbian is 
greatest in Yorkshire (280 ft.), ^here they have yielded to com- 
merce alum and jet. In Northamptonshire the clays shrink to 
160 ft., and at Fawler, north of Oxford, all the zones are repre- 
sented in a remamd bed a few inches thick. In the Cotswolds, the 
Whitbian attains its greatest thickness (320 ft.), of which the 
highest 190 ft. — the Cotswold Sands — are arenaceous. In Dorset, 
the Whitbian is represented by 10 ft. of clays, resting on a cephalo- 
pod bed, 5 ft. thick. 
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The most important development of the Yeovilian is in 
Northamptonshire, where, together with the topmost zone of the 
Whitbian, it contains the Northampton Iron Ore, extensively 
worked all along the outcrop. The Yeovilian is represented in 
Yorkshire by sands (50 ft.); near Oxford, by 10 ft. of unfossil- 
iferous clay; in the Cotswold, by a cephalopod bed, some 3 ft. 
thick; and in Dorset, by the Bridport and Yeovil Sands, 130 ft. 
thick. 

See S. S. Buckman; “Certain Jurassic (Lias-Oolite) Strata of South 
Dorset, and their Correlation,” Q.J.G.S., vol. lxvi. (1910), p. s?; 
and vol. hxvm. (1922), p. 37S; J. F. Jackson, “The junction Bed 
of the Middle and Upper Lias on the Dorset Coast/’ Q.J.G.S., vol. 
lxxxii. (1926), p. 490. The Northampton Sand of Northamptonshire 
(1928) (collected papers reprinted) ; R. II. Rastall, “The Blea Wykc 
Beds and the Dogger in North-East Yorkshire,” QJ.G.S.y vol. lxi. 
(1905), pp. 441-460. 

Bajocian (from Bayeux, Normandy), including at the base 
the Aalenian (from Aalen, Wiirttemberg), and the Bajocian 
(. sensu strictu ) above. These two divisions are usually known as 
the Inferior Oolite, but are separated by a plane of major uncon- 
formity. The Aalenian includes at the base the upper part both of 
the Bridport Sands of Dorset, and of the Northampton Sands, 
mentioned above. The greatest development of the Inferior Oolite 
occurs in the Cotswold Hills (250 ft.); these shallow-water, ma- 
rine, highly fossiliferous limestones, however, thin out and dis- 
appear both to the south in the Mendip region, and to the north 
on the eastern borders of Oxfordshire. South of the Mcndips, in 
Somerset and Dorset, they reappear as 5 to 15 ft. of limestones; 
their richness in ammonites (fossils rare in the Cotswolds), and 
the absence of other fossils common in the Cotswolds, has 
been taken to indicate that Dorset (with Normandy) formed part 
of a separate basin of deposition. In Yorkshire, the Bajocian and 
Aalenian are represented by fissile sandy limestone Bags, contain- 
ing plants — the Lower Estuarine Series; temporary transgressions 
of the sea are indicated by thin hands with marine fossils. 

See S. S. Buckman, “The Bajocian of the Mid-Cotteswolds,” 
Q.J.G.S., vol. li. (1895), p. 388, and “Deposits of Bajocian age in 
the Northern Cottcswolds,” Q.J.G.S. , vol. Ini. (1897), p. 607 and vol. 
lvii. (1901), p. 126. 

Bathonian (from Bath, Somerset); here taken to consist of a 
lower division or Vcsulian (from Vesoul, Haute Saonc, France), 
a middle division or Fullonian (from Fuller’s Earth), and an upper 
division or Bradjordian (from Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire). 
The Vcsulian consists of fossiliferous, gritty ragstones, formerly 
grouped with the “Inferior Oolite” division; it rests with pro- 
nounced unconformity on the denuded surface of the flexured 
Bajocian. The Fullonian contains the Fuller’s Earth Clays and 
Rock of Dorset, and the highly fossiliferous white limestones of 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire which might be 
termed the Great Oolite proper. At Stonesfield, north of Oxford, 
a local flaggy facies at the base of the Great Oolite is quarried for 
roofing slates — the Stonesheld Slates. The Bradfordian is sub- 
divided for the most part on lithological grounds (ammonites 
being absent) into Bradford Clay below and Forest Marble above. 
In Lincolnshire, the Bradfordian is represented by an argillaceous 
facies, the Great Oolite Clay. 

In Yorkshire, the whole of the Bathonian passes into a poorly 
fossiliferous series of, brackish and freshwater sandstones, the 
Upper Estuarine Series. The beginning of this change can already 
be seen in Lincolnshire, where an Estuarine Series separates Great 
Oolite (upper Fullonian) from the Lincolnshire Limestone. 

The Cornbrash (from a “brash” or loose rubble which in 
Wiltshire forms a good soil for corn), the highest member of 
the old division of Lower Oolites, is usually grouped with the 
Bradfordian; the upper Cornbrash is however more properly 
classed with the Callovian. 

See for Vesulian: — L. Richardson, “The Inferior Oolite and Contigu- 
ous Deposits of the Bath-Doulting District,” Q.J.G.S., vol. lxiii. (1907), 
p. 383; and between Rissington and Burford, vol. lxiii. (1907), p. 437; 
and of the Doulting-Milborne Port District, vol. lxxi. (1915), p. 473; 
and of the Crevvkerne District, vol. lxxiv. (1918), p. 145. Fullonian - 
Bradfordian: M. Odling, “The Bathonian Rocks of the Oxford 
District,” Q.J.G.S., vol. lxix. (1913), p. 484; J. Pringle, “Geology of 
Oxford,” Mem . Geol. Survey (1926), p. 13; J. A. Douglas, and W. J. 
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Arkell, “The Stratigraphical Distribution of the Cornbrash,” Q.J.G.S., 
vol. lxxxiv. (1928), p. 172. 

Oxfordian (from Oxford) here including the Callovian at 
the base (from Callovium = Kellaways, near Chippenham, Wilt- 
shire), and the Divesian (from Dives, Calvados, Normandy) in 
the middle. The best known feature of this formation is the Ox- 
ford Clay, the outcrop of which stretches from Dorset to York- 
shire, forming a belt of low-lying valleys, it is usually a dark clay, 
and the fossils are often preserved in pyrites. At the base in the 
Midlands and Wiltshire is a calcareous sandstone (Kellaways 
Rock), sometimes resting on Callovian days (Kellaways Clay). 
The Kelloway Rock of Yorkshire, a highly fossiliferous sandstone, 
is equivalent not only to the Kellaways Rock and Clay of Wilt- 
shire, but also to the whole of the Lower Oxford Clay. Towards 
the top of the series (Oxfordian sensu strictu) a sandy facies ap- 
pears at different horizons in different places (Lower Calcareous 
Grit); although it contains an essentially Oxfordian fauna, it is 
often grouped with the Corallian. In Yorkshire, a calcareous facies 
(Hambleton Oolite) appears at the top of the Oxfordian. 

See S. S. Buckman, “The Kelloway Rock of Scarborough,” Q.J G.S., 
vol. lxix. (1913) p. 152; E. Neaverson, “The Zones of the Oxford 
Clay near Peterborough,” Proc. Geol. Assoc , vol. xxxvi. (1925), 
p. 27; J. Pringle, “Geology of Oxford,” Mem. Geol. Survey (1926), 
pp. 29-38. 

Corallian (from the prevalence of corals) may be used to de- 
note the shallow-water phase separating the Oxford and Kimeridge 
Clays; this phase began, however, earlier in England than in most 
places on the Continent, where clays continued to be deposited 
until the close of the Oxfordian. The Corallian is here considered 
to begin with the important stratal break at the base of the 
Argovian, and to embrace the Argovian (from Argovia, Jura 
Mts.), Rauracian (from Rauracia) and Sequanian (Sequana 
= Seine) of Continental geologists. The shallow water Corallian 
includes sandbanks, shelly limestones and oolites, with coral reefs 
and subordinate clays. The coral reefs were all of the fringing 
type, rarely more than 20 ft. in thickness, and they grew at vari- 
ous times and places, wherever conditions were suitable. Begin- 
ning in Yorkshire at the top of (he Oxfordian, where the passage 
up to the Corallian is gradual and complete, they continued on the 
Continent into Virgulian times, when Kimeridge clay was forming 
in England. The fossilized reefs form the rubbly limestones 
(“coral rag”) and this type of rock was repeated at five successive 
periods in England. 

The outcrop of the shallow-water facies is almost continuous 
from Weymouth to Oxford, and reappears in Yorkshire, in Suther- 
landshire, and in the Kent borings. Between Oxford and York- 
shire, with the exception of a local reef at Upware, near Cam- 
bridge, the formation is represented by a deep-water facies, the 
Ampthill Clay, a dark clay with much selenite. 

See J. F. Blake and W. H. Hudlcston, “The Corallian Rocks of 
England,” Q.JG.S ., vol. xxxiii. (1877), p. 260; W J. Arkell, “The 
Corallian Rocks of Oxford, Berks, and North Wilts,” Phil. Trans. 
Roy. Sac., Series B., vol. eexvi. (1927), p. 67. 

Kimeridgian (from Kimeridge or Kimmcridgc, Dorset) is di- 
vided into the Lower Kimeridgian or Virgulian (from the abun- 
dance of the lamellibranch Exogyra virgula) and the Upper Kim- 
eridgian or Bononian (from Boulogne, France). It consists typi- 
cally of a dark-grey or black shaly and bituminous clay, with 
selenite and layers of septaria; the outcrop usually forms low- 
lying pasture lands, such as the Vale of the White Horse, the Vale 
of Aylesbury, much of the Fens, the Vale of Lincoln and the Vale 
of Pickering. Part of the Lower Bononian is represented by a 
sandy facies in Wiltshire, Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire. 
Coast sections may be seen at Kimeridge in Dorset and in Filey 
bay, Yorkshire, while the best inland exposures are in brickyards 
at Swindon, Culham, Oxford, Brill, Ely and Market Rasen. In 
recent years all the zones have been proved in the borings 4 n Kent. 

At Kimeridge the carbonaceous cla y contains bands of highly 
bituminous shale, which was worked in the 1 8th century for the 
extraction of oil, tar and manure. It is still locally used as fuel, 
but gives off sulphurous fumes. In Holworth Cliffe, Ringstead 
Bay, spontaneous combustion broke out in 1826 after heavy rain, 
and continued for several years. 
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See J. F. Blake, “On the Kimeridge Clay of England,” Q.J.G.S. xxxi. 
(1875), p. 196; J. Pringle, “Geology of Oxford,” Mem. Geok Survey 
(1926), pp. 66-67. 

Portlandian (from the Isle of Portland, Dorset). In the type 
localities of Purbeck and Portland there is a gradual passage up- 
wards from the Passage Beds of the Kimeridge Clay into the 
Lower Portlandian or Portland Sands, 115 ft. thick. The Upper 
Portlandian or Portland Limestones include (1) the Cherty Series, 
60-75 thick, with very large ammonites; (2) the Freestones, 
20-40 ft., extensively quarried as building stone; near the top is 
the “Roach” or Portland Screw bed, consisting largely of Cert - 
thium portlandicum and still larger ammonites. In the Vale of 
Wardour, the Portlandian reappears in much the same form. The 
most northerly occurrences of Portland rocks are at Swindon, 
Wilts, and from Shotover near Oxford to Aylesbury, Bucks. 
Here the Portland sands are missing, the limestones resting di- 
rectly on a lydite remanie bed of the Kimeridgian. The Cherty 
series has dwindled to a single “Cockle bed,” a few feet thick, 
overlain by thick yellow sands with impersistent hard bands called 
Swindon stone, representing the freestones of Dorset. At the 
top are some chalky limestones and a representative of the “Port- 
land Screw bed” or “Roach.” 

In Yorkshire a Coprolite bed at the base of the Speeton clay 
contains rolled Portlandian ammonites of Russian facies. 

See Sir A. Strahan, “Geology of the Isle of Purbcck and Weymouth,” 
Mem. Geol . Survey (1898), pp. 60-71; C. P. Chatwin and J. Pringle, 
“The Zones of the Kimmeridge and Portland Rocks at Swindon”; 
Summary of Progress, Mem . Geol . Survey (1922), np. 162-168; 
J. Pringle, “Geology of Oxford,” Mem. Geol . Survey (1926), p. 77. 

Purbeckian (from the promontory known as the Isle of Pur- 
beck, Dorset), the highest member of the Jurassic system, con- 
sists principally of freshwater lacustrine beds, indicating extensive 
swamps, which were sometimes invaded by the sea, sometimes 
elevated into land surfaces on which grew large “cycads” and co- 
niferous trees. They show the transition from the marine Port- 
landian to the Wealden, the lowest division of the Cretaceous. 
Freshwater Purbeck beds have not been recognized north of Ox- 
ford; the marine equivalents are possibly present in the Speeton 
Clay of Yorkshire. The Purbeck Marble, which occurs near the 
top of the series, is a limestone almost entirely composed of the 
shells of the pond-snail Paludina carinifera ; it has been extensively 
used since mediaeval times in the interior decoration of churches 
and cathedrals. 

See Sir A. Strahan, “Geology of the Isle of Purbeck and Weymouth,” 
Mem. Geol. Survey (1898), pp. 72-1 n. 

Bibliography. — E. Haug, Traitd de Geologie, vol. if. (1908-11); 
A. de Lapparent, Traitl de Geologic, vol. ti. (1906) ; H. B. Woodward, 
Jurassic Rocks of Britain , vol. iv., Lower Oolitic Rocks of England 
( Yorkshire excepted ) (1894), vol. v., Middle and Upper Oolitic Rocks 
of England ( Yorkshire excepted) (1895) i C. Fox-Strangways, Jurassic 
Rocks of Britain , vol. i., Yorkshire (1892) (All Mcms. Geol. Survey) ; 
M. Neumayr, “Die Geographische Verbreitung der Juraformation,” 
Denkschr. K.K. Akadamie Wissensch., Wien, vol. 50 (1885), P- 57; 
J. F. Blake, “On the Correlation of the Upper Jurassic Rocks ot 
England with those of the Continent” Q.J.GS , vol. xxxvii., pp. 497- 
587 (1881) ; T. Roberts, “On the Correlation of the Upper Jurassic 
Rocks of the Swiss Jura with those of England,” Q.J.GS., vol. xUii., 
pp. 229-269 (1887) ; J. W. Judd, “The Secondary Rocks of Scotland,” 

? '.J.G.S., vol. xxix. (1873), PP- 97—IQ7 ; and Q.J.G.S. , vol. xxxiv. 

1878), pp. 660-743; G. W. Lamplugh, F. L. Kitchin and J. Pringle, 
“The Concealed Mesozoic Rocks in Kent,” Mem. Geol . Survey (1925) ; 
S. S. Buckman, “On the Grouping of some Divisions of so-called 
‘Jurassic’ Time,” Q.J.G.S vol. hv., p. 442 (1898). 

JURAT, a name given to the sworn holders of certain offices. 
Under the ancien regime in France, in several towns of the south- 
west such as Rochelle and Bordeaux, the jurats were members of 
the municipal body. The title was also borne by officials corre- 
sponding to aldermen in the Cinque Ports, but is now chiefly used 
as a title of office in the Channel Islands. There are two bodies, 
consisting each of 12 jurats, for Jersey and the bailiwick of 
Guernsey respectively. They form, with the bailiff as presiding 
judge, the royal court of justice, and are a constituent part of the 
legislative bodies. In English law the word jurat ( juratum ) is 
applied to that part of an affidavit which contains the names of 
the parties swearing the affidavit and the person before whom it 
was sworn, the date, place and other necessary particulars, 


JURIAN, an independent linguistic stock, a name derived 
from the Juris, its most important tribe, who live on the border 
between Brazil and Colombia, between the Putumayo and Yapura 
rivers, mainly on the Pur6, a tributary of the latter in about 
i°3o' S. Lat. The Jurian tribes were a friendly, sedentary and 
agricultural people, who tattooed a considerable part of their faces 
in black, their full name, Juru-Pixuna, meaning “black-mouths.” 
The men wore only leaf coverings, the women going quite naked. 
The men wore a small labret in the lower lip. The houses were 
circular, domed, thatched, with a small mud-walled chamber in- 
side, capable of being tightly closed, as a refuge from mosquitoes. 
The bow with poisoned arrows and blow-gun were their main 
weapons. Circular shields of tapir hide were used in warfare. 

See C. F. P. von Martius, Beitrdge tur Ethnographic und Sprachcn - 
kunde Amenkas, etc. (Leipzig, 1867). 

JURIEN DE LA GRAVlLRE, JEAN BAPTISTE 
EDMOND (1812-1892), French admiral, was born on Nov. 
19, 1812. Fie entered the navy in 1828, and served in the Crimean 
and Mexican wars. During the Franco-German War of 1870 he 
had command of the French Mediterranean fleet, and in 1871 he 
was appointed “director of charts.” Jurien died on March 4, 1892. 
His works include : Guerres maritimes sous la republique et Pent • 
pire , Eng. trans. by Lord Dunsany; Sketches oj the Last Naval 
War (1848); Souvenirs d'un amiral (i860), that is, of his father* 
Admiral Jurien; La Marine d* autrefois (1865), largely autobio- 
graphical; and La Marine d’aujourd’htii (1872) 

JURIEU, PIERRE (1637-1713). French Protestant divine, 
was born at Mer, in Orl6anais, where his father was pastor. He 
studied at Saumur and Sedan and completed his studies in Holland 
and in England, when he received Anglican ordination. Returning 
to France he was reordained, and succeeded his father at the 
church at Mer. His TraitS de la devotion (1674) led to his ap- 
pointment as professor of theology and Hebrew at Sedan. He was 
pastor of the Walloon church of Rotterdam from 1681 till his 
death on Jan. 11, 1713. Jurieu helped many sufferers from the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685). He himself was per- 
suaded ( Accomplisscment des prophetics } 1686) that the over- 
throw of Antichrist (i.e , the Roman church) would take place in 
1689. H. M. Baird says that “this persuasion, however fanciful 
the grounds on which it was based, exercised no small influence in 
forwarding the success of the designs of William of Orange in the 
invasion of England.” Jurieu defended Protestant doctrines 
against Arnauld, Nicole and Bossuet, but was equally ready to 
dispute with his fellow Protestant divines (with Louis Du Moulin 
and Claude Payon, for instance) when their opinions differed from 
his own even on minor matters. The bitterness and persistency of 
his attacks led to the expulsion of Pierre Bayle from his chair 
in 1693. 

Jurieu’s Lettres pastorales adressSes aux fiddles de France (3 
vols. Rotterdam, 1686-87; Eng. trans. 1689), found its way into 
France and produced a deep impression on the Huguenots. His last 
important work was the Histoire critique des dogmes et des cultes 
(1704; Eng. trans. 1715). 

See Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopadie ; also H. M. Baird, The Hugue - 
nots and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1895). 

JURISDICTION, in general, the exercise of lawful authority, 
especially by a court or a judge; and so the extent or limits within 
which such authority is exercisable. It has primarily a territorial 
signification, but where its powers are otherwise limited, it is rather 
a matter of competence, and in foreign codes this distinction is 
more clearly evident. Thus, a county court has a fixed territorial 
jurisdiction, but within that jurisdiction is not competent to try 
any actions but those specifically allotted to it by statute. In in- 
ternational law jurisdiction has a wider meaning, namely, the rights 
exercisable by a State within th£ bounds of its sovereignty. (See 
International Law.) 

In many States, e.g., France, jurisdiction is founded also on 
nationality; so the Civil Code of the French, commonly called 
Code Napolion , governs Frenchmen everywhere. Also many 
States claim criminal jurisdiction over their nationals everywhere. 
In Great Britain this is confined to a few major crimes. 
JURISDICTION IN PRIZE; Prue Covets. 
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JURISPRUDENCE is the name given to those studies, 
researches and speculations which aim primarily at answering the 
plain man’s question: What is Law? But because the law is a 
thing of many aspects, those inquirers who keep that object fore- 
most do not necessarily come quickest at the answer. Indeed the 
more promising the method pursued, the farther the goal recedes. 
At the head of English jurisprudence stands Sir Henry Maine. He 
more than others kept his purpose vividly in mind, yet when at 
last he came to lay aside his pen whole sciences had been gen- 
erated, and all their paths diverged. Should the inquirer turn first 
to the bookseller’s catalogue, his expectations will again be de- 
feated. He will certainly come upon a definition, clear, logical and 
precise, but plain man or philosopher, it will have no meaning for 
him until he has himself become a master of the law. This perhaps 
comes nearer to the kind of study the Roman jurists denoted by 
the name “ Juris prudentia est divinarum atque humanarum rerum 
notitidy iusti atque irdusti scientia” ; though this promise of con- 
necting the lawyer’s daily task with the true inwardness of all 
things human and divine was hardly fulfilled. The Roman jurists, 
marvellous science though they had, lacked the philosophic mind. 
Whatever the explanation, their work was done when they had 
given to the practical rules they employed a formal perfection; a 
perfection, be it added, that is still the envy of civil law and 
common law alike. Such elegantia was for them the last word in 
jurisprudence. Between these greatly opposing conceptions lie 
a number of methods which have all in one way or another en- 
riched the study of the subject. There is pure philosophy on the 
one hand, political theory on the other. There is the study of 
comparative institutions, the history of moral ideas. These and 
more border upon or overlap the jurist’s field. But jurisprudence 
has an individuality of its own. The methods of social theory are 
not those of juristic speculation. There is more than political 
wisdom enshrined in the thought of Burke, but he does not speak 
the language of Blackstone. Nor doe$ Savigny speak quite with 
the voice of Kant. And if such has been the case in the past, 
how much more it is true to-day. The inter-relation of the relevant 
sciences is now so intricate that no general statement can hope 
to give an adequate conception of the subject as a whole. Nor will 
any such statement be even attempted here. It is as a guide to the 
present position, an indication of the trend of interest, a sug- 
gestion of the more hopeful lines of inquiry that this sketch had 
best be regarded. 

HISTORICAL 

Plato and Aristotle, — Western speculation as to the meaning 
of law rightly dates from the Greeks. Their answers to the ques- 
tion; “What is Law?” thrust upon them by political misfortunes, 
will all be found discussed in the writings of Plato and Aris- 
totle. Mention can only be made of Aristotle’s conception of law 
as a Rule, as an embodiment of Reason whether in the individual 
or the community: “mind unaffected by impulse” which har- 
monizes all conflicting elements and secures the well-being of the 
whole. It would be a mistake to assume that the interest of Greek 
speculation is now purely historical. In an age of acute specializa- 
tion there would be less proportion or balance, were it not for 
the constant testing of theories in the light of what Plato sug- 
gested or Aristotle thought. For the jurist’s occasional reading 
nothing could be more helpful. (The following passages may per- 
haps be cited. Plato, Gorgias 4820-484^ 515-517; Protagoras; 
Phaedrus 260-262C, 273,277 seq; Republic esp. bks. I .-IV. and 
X., 619b and c; Aristotle, Ethics V. esp. 1 1 29b— 14-end; 1131a 
25; caps. 6-8 1134-36; Politics I. caps. 2 and 3; III. and esp. 
cap. i6-end; cf. E. Barker, Political Theory of Plato & Aristotle.) 

Mediaeval. — The next landmark is in the middle ages. To the 
mediaeval mind law was the law’ of God as revealed in the Bible, 
through the Church. This law was immutable. It was also remote 
from the workaday world. Princes and rulers had a limited ca- 
pacity of interfering with it. Everyday affairs however call for 
regulation; this therefore had to be effected by means of ordi- 
nances. Hence positive law. Such was the great contribution of 
mediaeval thought to jurisprudence (cf. Pollard, Evolution of 
Parliament , cap. xi. and John Dickinson’s edition of John of Salis- 


bury). The static character of the law in the minds of the great 
common lawyers of the 17th century may in part be traced to it; 
but on the other hand the law-abidingness inherent in English 
institutions may owe much to it. Again when one hears a modern 
French lawyer say that his Government has the power but not the 
right, say, to confiscate the citizen’s property without compensa- 
tion, he is appealing probably to a distinction of mediaeval origin. 

The 17th century was the age of the Law of Nature, but this 
is still a living influence in jurisprudence and as such will be 
treated in a suitable context. 

Modern. — The 19th century is memorable not so much for its 
direct contributions to jurisprudence, considerable though these 
were, as for the complete revolution effected in the method of the 
moral sciences. The traditional method of approach — the selec- 
tion of a leading idea, followed by its copious analysis and embel- 
lishment — had run its course. No progress could be made in that 
way. With it went a complete reversal of its method. The leading 
idea, the explanatory theory was now to come after, not before the 
evidence; and every phase of human life came to be studied in 
the realistic fashion of the natural sciences and in accordance with 
the same impersonal standards. With this change of outlook the 
bounds of knowledge began to extend beyond all expectation. His- 
tory, which began the century as a complete record of the race, 
ended it as an episode in the light of the antiquity of man a3 
revealed by archaeology and palaeontology. Not what the Renais- 
sance handed on from the ancients that made us what we are, but 
the cave-designers of Altamira or conceivably the tool-workers of 
Foxhall. But beyond thus carrying our knowledge back into 
remote past, fresh fields were rapidly disclosed on all sides. The 
lives of the simpler peoples, ancient myths and dreams, were 
studied. The Golden Bough was an event of the century. Then 
came psychology, experimental, social and analytical. The student 
to-day is faced in the social sciences with a body of ordered knowl- 
edge bearing on his theories. And the jurist, mindful of Mait- 
land’s scorn for those “who elegantly stroll along the high priori 
road,” would be the last to wish it otherwise. 

Another movement has affected the jurist. This has made him 
more of a scientist by removing the temptation to regard juris- 
prudence as an art. In the 17th century Coke was a leader of 
the parliamentary party, and provided his followers with their 
political ideals and their party slogans. In a subsequent age, such 
was the excellence of the Commentaries that Blackstone moulded 
the social thought of his countrymen for the better part of a 
century (and not always to their good). In Continental Europe 
apparently the jurist has always been prompter or critic at the 
political premitre. In the 19th century all this was altered. The 
flame of continental nationalism, the spirit of economic discon- 
tent could never have emerged from the (ppovTLOTrjpia (“thinking 
shops”) frequented by Austin, and though Bentham must be 
credited with many useful social changes, he belonged to a past 
age. The new democratic world found its own ideals; cheap books 
and newspapers, intensified electioneering, the growth of clubs and 
societies, all helped to elbow out the down-at-heels jurist. At the 
close of the century the school that stood closest to the Bentham- 
ite tradition found nothing so alien as the spirit of English law. 
All this was pure gain to the jurist. To-day he has no political 
affinities and few social responsibilities. He has the freedom of all 
the sciences and can pursue truth whithersoever it may lead. 

The best historical introduction is found in Rosooe Pound’s Juris- 
prudence, in H. E. Barnes’ History and Prospects of the Social Sciences 
(1925), and Interpretations of Legal History (1923). 

THE MEANING OF LAW 

The Problems. — The political sciences put two major prob- 
lems before the jurist. The one is special and in the main pre- 
sented by the work of the field anthropologist. “Have the simpler 
peoples a rule of law?” is his first question. In the past society 
has been conceived on Aristotelian lines. First we find members 
of a clan taking to a settled mode of life, then for mutual pro- 
tection neighbouring clans draw together into villages and finally 
out of a closer union of villages there arises the true political 
unit, the “city” aiming at the well-being of all. (See further 34 
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Monist [1924], p. 15-62.) The jurist can hardly look upon such 
peoples as without the law. If this position be accepted, how 
should we differentiate between these peoples and those others 
who continue to live under their tribal organization? The cus- 
toms of such a folk may not exhibit any regularity intelligible 
to us, yet taboos are observed and their behaviour implies order. 
They are far removed from the incessant turbulence which 
Hobbes imagined of people living before the reign of law. The 
problem here presented is a real one. The relation of taboo to 
law is an inviting subject of research. But here it must suffice 
to emphasize the special difficulty of the jurist. 

The second problem is of a different order. In social theory 
law is used in a wider sense than by the practitioner. All social 
regulatives go to the making of the comprehensive idea to which 
social science gives the name of law. The jurist finds no diffi- 
culty in according to them the title. When Pindar sings of law 
that is king of all, he understands; when the national anthem 
swells to the refrain le Roi, la Loi } la LibertS, the jurist recog- 
nizes that law from observation of the courts and the working 
of the constitution. His difficulty arises when he tries to under- 
stand the relation between law in the practitioner’s sense and 
this larger social meaning. Social science for its part has realized 
the difficulty; the interrelation of law and custom, or law and 
morality, has long been pondered and skilfully dealt with ( see 
L. T. Hobhouse’s Morals in Evolution). It is peculiarly a socio- 
logical problem, yet social science calls for the jurist’s aid. 

Emotional Factors. — Apart from extraneous considerations 
the jurist seeks a significant characteristic to distinguish the two 
meanings. No merely formal distinction can satisfy. “In tota 
jurisprudents,” Winkler profoundly observes, “nihil est quod 
minus legaliter tractari possit quam ipsa principia.” The jurist is 
now precluded from resorting to an a priori test. He is an observer 
of a particular group of social phenomena and he must explain 
them. Should he light upon emerging values so much the better. 
Primarily however he is an observer. Many consequences flow 
from this. For one thing he is concerned with the law as it is 
administered in the courts, not merely the rules found in practice 
books. Among the merits of Dicey’s studies in the law not the 
least was this. He never for a moment forgot that the law is 
something more than the sum of the practitioner’s rules. He had 
the jury constantly in mind, even in describing the rules them- 
selves. Now what happens when a jury comes to the decision of 
a particular case, an issue of murder, a claim for injuries re- 
ceived in a motor accident, a breach of promise action? Is their 
verdict an expression of twelve men’s “reason”; do they merely 
apply a general rule to a particular instance? Psychologists look 
rather to all that animates men acting singly and in a group. 
Many random influences are there; loyalties, sentiments, habits 
of mind, prejudices, repressions and all the factors of* the un- 
conscious life, the shock of ideas and the play of motives, all 
evoked by the staging of the trial. The psychologist can be left 
to study this. What concerns the jurist is that the jury’s verdict, 
however arrived at, is an expression of the law in the wider social 
sense. In so far as it is arrived at by reference to a rule or stan- 
dard, that rule or standard is the law as the layman understands 
it. The principle involved in the jury’s decision is often that of 
the lawyer's practice-book; sometimes it is a qualification of this 
(as where a jury declares to be manslaughter what counsel must 
advise is murder) ; or a complete reversal (as when the jury 
vindicates “the unwritten law”). In Continental Europe, where 
the jury is less in evidence, the same influences make them- 
selves felt. Therefore the law is an elastic conception. 

Definition. — Definition by differentiation can hardly be the 
most appropriate form; a centre and circumference formula will 
prove more suitable. It is proposed to define law for the jurist 
as the sum of the influences that determine decisions in courts 
of justice. This will be found to satisfy the conditions expected 
of a working definition. 

(1) The definition holds of all rules, of every kind and form 
of law the jurist is called upon to consider. The term Influence 
is preferable to Rule, which Salmond employs, because it avoids 
the strong intellectualist bias inseparable from Rule. Not every 


ingredient in a judicial decision is intellectual. ‘‘Only the trivial 
elements of the process are controlled by the abstract laws of 
logic.” It is a more appropriate term for many of the factors 
contributing to the decision. ( See further 31 H.L.R. 1060-62.) 
There is no legitimate consideration which enters into a judgment 
which is not covered by the definition. 

(2) It makes no impossible demands upon social theory as to 
the way law is to be there defined. Nor does it prejudice any of 
the contending theories as to the metaphysical, moral or other 
basis of law. 

(3) It enables the anthropologist’s problem to be answered 
without recourse to artificial distinctions. The ordinary regula- 
tives of life in a savage community may be baffling; Totem and 
Taboo for example are two of the problems of the hour in 
anthropology and psychology alike. But the jurist, however, may 
see the rudiments of justice wherever something in the nature 
of a trial takes place. Trial by ordeal is general among the sim- 
pler peoples. Matters for the ordeal then are matters of law, 
and trial by ordeal survived the beginnings of the common law. 
The law of the king's courts was expounded with the aid of the 
ordeal until the jury took its place. Apparently a similar process 
occurred in the case of the civil law. Legis actio replaced the 
ordeal, but just before the beginning of the historical period. 
Historically then there is warrant for the definition covering the 
“law” of the simpler peoples. 

(4) It emphasizes the independent character of law in social 
development. Political history, economic development, cultural 
progress have each a different story to tell. These factors may 
have changed pari passu and incontestably they have all reacted 
on the law. But the law has a history of its own and there is 
only a limited correspondence between the stages of legal devel- 
opment and those of any of the other social factors. 

(5) It is in keeping with a widespread movement in jurispru- 
dence for the development of judge-made law, for enlarging the 
scope of the judge’s functions and liberalizing the influences 
which condition his work. This is much in evidence in the United 
States. 

The following (among other) authorities should be consulted: J. 
W. Salmond, Essays in Jurisprudence (1891), First Principles of Juris- 
prudence (1893) ; E. Picaid, Le Droit Pur (1899) ; C. del Vecchio, 
I Presupposti (1905); R. Pound, Opera Omnia ( Outlines of Juris- 
prudence, 1914, has a useful bibliography) ; F. Somto, Juristische 
grundlehre (Leipzig, 1917) ; H. Goitcin, Primitive Ordeal and Modern 
Law (1922). 

SOVEREIGNTY 

The principal rule-making organization in the modern world is 
the State, but as it happens the theory of the State is the peculiar 
concern of the political thinker. For forms of government let 
philosophers contend. When the jurist steps in the whim of 
Caligula may be as much law as an act of parliament. About a 
hundred years ago, the law had become petrified and reform all 
round was long overdue. The reformer was found in Jeremy 
Bentham, a robust thinker, and a splendid fighter. His nervous 
prose remains vibrant with the passion of the man. He gained 
disciples and Austin offered him a Boswell’s devotion. Austin 
had conceived his idea of law in the army, as Mrs. Austin’s 
biography indicates. Law was a command, the command of the 
sovereign. For centuries legal sovereignty (i.e., the final authenti- 
cation of rules to be applied in the English courts) had lain with 
king, lords and commons. That is still the theory of English law. 
If anything the sovereign chooses to command is law, popular 
legislation can usher in the Benthamite era. It did; and Austin 
was all for furthering the good work. He analysed the theory of 
English law and found the real sovereign to be king, lords and — 
electors. 

The la\v commands and forbids. This has recently been brought 
home by a minor social abuse. Motorists spread themselves over 
the commons leaving litter and refuse behind them. Public 
annoyance finds vent in complaints to the press. The aid of 
parliament has been invoked. All to no avail. The law may 
command, but the police must enforce. 

See L. Duguit, Les Transformations de droit public (1913; trans. 
as Law in the Modern State by F. and H. Laski, 1921) ; J. Krabbe, 
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De moderna staatsidee (’s-Gravenhage, 1915; trans. by G. H. Sabine 
and W. J. Shepard, 1922) ; Harvard Law Review, vol. xxxi., pp. 51-185 
'(1917-18); F. Somto, Jurislische Grundlchre, pp. 251-329 (Leipzig, 
1917); H. Laski, Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty (1917), Au- 
thority in the Modern State (1919) and A Grammar of Politics 
(1925) ; F. Geny, “Les Bases fondamentales du Droit Civil en place 
des theories *de L. Duguit,” in Revue Trimestrielle de Droit Civil, no. 
4, PP* 779 - 8 2 9 (1922) ; H. Kelsen, Der Soziologische und der juris- 
tische Staatsbegriff (Tubingen, 1922), “The Conception of the State 
and Social Psychology,” in the Internal. Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
vol. v., p. 1 (1924), and “Theorie generale de l’etat,” in Revue du 
Droit Public, vol. xliii., no. 4, pp. 561-646 (1926) ; C. Schmitt, “So- 
ziologie des Souvcninitatsbegriffes und politische Theologie,” in Haupt- 
probleme der Soziologie. Erinnerungsgab fur Max Weber (edit. M. 
Palyi, Munich and Leipzig, 1923) ; J. Dickinson, “A Working Theory 
of Sovereignty,” in Political Science Quarterly, vol. xlii., pp. 524-548 
(1927), and vol. xliii. pp. 32-63 (1928). 

THE LEGAL ORDER 

In recent jurisprudence the question is constantly to the fore, 
What is the function or end of law? The immediate object of 
the law, as anyone can see, is the solution of social conflicts. 
According to Roscoe Pound, the function of the law is so to 
balance interests as to secure the utmost of each while sacrificing 
in the general interest the least of any. But the English courts ex- 
pect the parties to have delimited their interests for themselves, 
with or without previous governmental aid. With first hand knowl- 
edge of the main factors affecting them, the parties stake out their 
respective claims, and, with reference to the law of the land, 
formulate the scheme that is to govern their relations. A price 
fixing agreement is a common modern example. In the absence of 
such a formula and when the ordinary law is insufficient, the court 
may have to find a rule of its own. On the other hand, where 
social interests have to be weighed (e.g. f the validity of contracts 
in restraint of trade), the court is soon back at its old task of 
meting out even-handed justice between man and man. The fact is 
that Roscoe Pound’s theory is more truly a theory of legislation 
and it is in that direction that its practical bearings are so impor- 
tant. All his instances of what is actually going on in legal systems 
are examples of legislative change. And as a rule a theory of legis- 
lation will not serve as a theory of adjudication (“for the wisdom 
of a law maker is one thing and of a lawyer another”). It may 
readily be conceded that the policeman on point duty has dimin- 
ished enormously the number of accidents, but he is not the 
proper person to decide after a collision which of two insurance 
companies is to pay for the damage. And conversely, Dr. Johnson 
had some original notions as to the proper functions of the lord 
chancellor, but point duty was not one of them. Of more im- 
portance perhaps is it to consider the theory that it is the business 
of the jurist to ascertain and formulate the “jural postulates” of 
the period. He is to ascertain and weigh the various claims that 
emerge from among contending social forces and decide how they 
are to receive recognition by the community. The task is for- 
midable and it argues much for the courage of its supporters that 
they undertake it. One may well hope with 0 . W. Holmes that 
“it is finally for science to determine, so far as it can, the relative 
worth of our different social ends” ( Collected Papers, p 242) and 
yet doubt whether jurisprudence is that science. Let the judge, 
the text-writer, the great lawyer be as “creative” as a kind Provi- 
dence may allow, who is he to act the arbiter of the values of 
the modern world? The theory may well brave ridicule, indeed 
for its compelling plea for social enlightenment among lawyers 
it will outlast many a fashion; still the purely descriptive method 
of Dicey’s Law and Opinion in the igth Century seems a much 
safer guide. There one may see how social conflicts work them- 
selves out and leave a deposit on the law, even though the 
reader be left in the end with a more chastened view of the 
jurist’s powers. In the meantime the original inquiry has been 
lost sight of. What after all is the answer to the question first 
propounded? Hitherto no satisfactory answer has been forth- 
coming. In the future it may be different, at least if studies like 
John Dickinson’s Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of 
Law are any guide. The question is one for practical judgment. 
Should workmen’s compensation be for the Ministry of Health, 
or for the county courts? Should the latest frontier incident in 
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the Balkans be settled by the League Council or the Permanent 
Court? Let the wise decide. 

THE NORM OF THE LAW 

The norm, the standard form, is inseparable from the law, no 
matter what the period. It is as implicit in the judgments of 
Hammurabi as in those of Oliver Wendell Holmes. In the more 
primitive systems, no doubt, the picture in the books is every- 
thing; in Anglo-Saxon law liability for accident is concluded by 
the carrying of the weapon otherwise than in the manner pre- 
scribed. In more developed systems there is a similar reference : — 
for motorists’ liability for accidents, the use or abuse of liberty, 
only the circumstances are more complicated, the application 
more involved. Does the character of the norm indicate the 
obligatory element in the rule of law? Does it differentiate it 
from other social regulatives? The answers are both Yes and No. 
Much good law is badly enforced and some doubtful law is en- 
forced perfectly. Enforcement is not inherent in the law, yet 
when the law is readily reducible to norms it will be found to be 
the more easily enforceable. Again, what falls outside the scope 
of the norms is less likely to be law in the strict, or indeed any 
sense. “Law secures interests,” as Roscoe Pound so happily puts 
it, “by punishment, by prevention, by specific redress or by sub- 
stitutional redress; and the wit of man has discovered no further 
possibilities of judicial action” (27 hit. Jl. Ethics, 164; the philo- 
sophic reader will not want to leave this subject without first 
pondering John Dewey’s “Nature and Reason in Law” which will 
be found ibid. vol. xxv., p. 25). 

ORIGIN AND PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF LAW 

Maine found the origins of law in Themistes, “decrees,” from 
which, he thought, Themis “law,” was derived by abstraction. 
Except that, as we now think, it was the other way round, 
Themistes were derived from Themis, everything has tended to 
confirm what can only be described as an intuition of genius. 
Themis was one with Ge, Mother Earth, a goddess of no merely 
local or Hellenic significance. Sir Arthur Evans has shown that 
the Great Mother, whose worship is so richly illustrated in the 
Minoan cultures, was indeed a universal figure throughout the 
older world. Possibly we may go even further. It is not without 
significance that Pythagoras could identify Themis with a cosmic 
figure who appears as Themis in the world above, as Dike 
(justice) in the world below, and as Nomos (law) in the world 
of men. There is the almost universal figure of the Mother in 
pursuit, never to relent till her fury has exacted her “eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth.” Can we doubt then that in this elemental 
figure we see the primal face of justice and that in man’s attitude 
towards her is to be found the roots of his need for law? Aris- 
totle did not deign to cast a glance behind but hastened to identify 
reason with the law. Reason is so to order one’s life that no 
offence be ever occasioned ( honeste vivere, alterum non laedere ) ; 
but if this cannot always be, then readily to tender or accept 
amends. But it is hardly in this common sense, wide-eyed world 
that the law flourishes. Only in the twilight of the inner mind 
can the grievance be nursed to fruition or the need of revenge 
swell to a passion for “justice.” Two thousand years of reason 
have failed to light up fully these dark recesses of the mind. 
Somewhere deep down within us there still lurks a vestige of 
man’s primal need and the phantom figure of the Great Mother 
must pass to punish or assuage. Nor are traces wholly wanting 
in the demeanour of those who seek redress in the civil courts. 
“When I think of the law” writes one of the most distinguished of 
living judges, “as we know her in the court house and the market, 
she seems to me a woman sitting by the wayside, beneath whose 
overshadowing hood every man shall see the countenance of his 
deserts or needs. The timid and overborne gain heart from her 
protecting smile. Fair combatants mqnfully standing to their 
rights, see her keeping the lists with the stem and discriminating 
eye of even justice. The wretch who has defied her most sacred 
commands and has thought to creep through ways where she 
was not, finds that his path ends with her and beholds beneath her 
hood the inexorable face of death.” 
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THE LAW OF NATURE 

Theories of the law of nature have varied, but they conform 
in the main to one or other of two types. On the one hand there 
is the idea which embodies the reaction against the conventions 
and artificiality of social life. On the other, the scientific ideal in 
accordance with which the development of the law may be regu- 
lated. Of the former type was the law Pindar extolled, the law of 
the strong right arm with Hercules for hero. This was in essence 
the conception of Hobbes. Rousseau’s name on the other hand 
has always been linked with the Romantics who, equally resenting 
the “restraints imposed by the weak and the rabble,” sigh for the 
Golden Age. The two types are interlinked, for this conception 
also flourished at the time when the Roman jurists were perfect- 
ing the scientific conception, their most original contribution to 
the world’s stock of moral ideas. These jurists generalized their 
own jus gentium “law common to all nations,” and sought in the 
fundamental features of similar or universal legal institutions sug- 
gestions for the simplification of their own rules and an ideal 
towards which they might converge. Under the influence of this 
movement distinctions based on privilege fell away one by one, 
Quirites and plebeians, Romans and Latins, citizens and colonials 
and many another, till by the light of the law of nature a man was 
“a man for a’ that” and civis Romanus was his boast. This scien- 
tific conception has played at all times, the mediaeval period 
included, a very great role in the development of law; and at no 
time, perhaps, more significantly than in the 17th and 1 8th 
centuries when it gave rise to the modern law of nations. This 
is not the place to estimate the debt the world owes to Grotius, 
but the beginnings of international law must always be associated 
with his name. The idea of the law of nature itself is vast. The 
reader will find an excellent approach to the subject in Pollock’s 
Essays in the Law . Two current phases are of more than passing 
interest. 

Modern English View. — In England, the classic home of 
justice through juries and legislation by laymen, it is befitting to 
turn first to a popular movement, which finds expression here as 
an impatience with the law. Law is no longer the background of 
life. Life is something bigger than the law. To suggest that well- 
being or happiness whether of the individual or society is to be 
sought in such a direction is to invite polite ridicule. This derisory 
note, by no means always so light hearted, is well caught in a 
widely fashionable anthology, The Week End Book , in the 
chapter on the Law and How You Break It. Allowing for the 
graver atmosphere of the House of Commons, we have Sir J. 
Simon saying: “I am not spending my time in discussing some 
miserable legal technicality ... I know . . . that I have been 
talking law but I am the last person in this House to suppose 
that law is the whole of life. I have never thought so. . . There 

are considerations involved in this whole story which are vastly 
more important than any merely legal proposition . . . apart from 
the legal question there is a social question, an industrial question 
and a human question” (Sir J. Simon on The General Strike , 
1926, p. 15, 26). No less significant is the feeling that finds expres- 
sion on the stage. St. Joan is surely indicative of its age. It is 
hard to say whether the play or its popularity is the more remark- 
able phenomenon. There is no more faithful representation of a 
trial in the whole of literature, and the audience may be forgiven 
for believing that they have had revealed to them the last secrets 
of justice. It may be remembered that in the epilogue the presi- 
dent of the court is brought on to make his avowal as well. This 
is what he says: “The judges in the blindness and bondage of the 
law praise thee, for thou hast vindicated the freedom and the 
vision of the living soul.” If this is not of the quintessence of the 
law of nature English political thought since Wyclif is wholly 
without meaning. 

American and European Views.— The other conception of 
the law of nature also has its modern counterpart. In the words 
of a notable American judge, one of the great needs of the law 
to-day is “a philosophy that will mediate between the conflicting 
claims of stability and progress and supply a principle of growth” 
(Cardozo J., 37 H.L.R., p. 279). To meet this need a great body 
of European speculation and controversy has come into being. 


There is the work of Saleilles, with which for its lucidity and 
good sense the revival in France is worthily associated. For Saleil- 
les natural law finally spells the comparative method (cf. “ficole 
Historique et Droit Naturel,” 10 Rev. Trim, de Droit Civil , i. 
[1902] p. 80). Then there is Stammler, a name to conjure with 
abroad. He dissociates himself from traditional Naturrecht , 
though his peculiar cast of mind sets him in the right line of 
that tradition. When is what purports to be law really law? 
When can we be certain that what is law is also just? Every 
jurist must face problems such as these. For Stammler they 
presented themselves as essentially theoretical questions. A for- 
mal criterion of legal validity, characterized by unity and univer- 
sality was at once his need and his aim. “Our purpose is to find 
a universally valid formal method by means of which the neces- 
sarily changing material of empirically conditioned legal rules 
may be so worked out, judged and determined that it shall have 
the quality of objective justice” ( Theory of Justice , p. 89). Hence 
the slogan of his school, “natural law with a variable content.” 
Those who would make sure of the kernel will turn to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ “Natural Law” and they will not be disap- 
pointed ( Collected Legal Papers , p. 310). 

THE PLACE OF JURISPRUDENCE 

A concluding word may be permitted as to the place of juris- 
prudence. Is it of the study or the market place? Various answers 
have been returned at different times but none seems to strike 
the right note like Bacon's sentence: “Studies serve foi Delight, 
for Ornament, and for Ability”; the practical virtue coming 
third. In the market place the usefulness of jurisprudence is 
mainly indirect. Its true place is among the humanities. Above 
all it is for the teacher who, having himself heard, can attune 
the minds of his hearers to a rhythm beyond the law. 

Bibliography. — Besides the works already mentioned see J. Char- 
mont, La Renaissance du Droit naturel (1909) ; H. U. Kautorowitz, 
Lehre vom Richtigen Recht (1909) ; J. B. Ames, Lectures on Legal 
History (1913) ; E. Ehrlich, Soziologie des Rechts (1913) (cf. R. 
Pound, “An Appreciation of Eugcn Ehrlich,” in Harvard Law Review, 
vol. xxxvi.) ; F. G6ny, Methode d’ Interpretation , science et Technique 
(1913); V oeuvre jundique de R. Saleilles (1914); W. N. Hohfeld, 
Fundamental Legal Conceptions , edit. W. W. Cook (1920) ; E. Kauf- 
mann, Kritik der neukantischen Rechtsphilosophie (1921) ; P. de Tour- 
toulon, Philosophy in the Development of Law (1922) ; L. B. Register, 
Science of Legal Method (1921) ; B. N. Cardozo, The Nature of the 
Judicial Process (1921), The Growth of the Law (1924); G. Davy, 
Le Droit (1922) ; A. Merkl, Die hehre con der Rechtskraft (1923) dis- 
cusses a number of German writers little known in England; G. Ren- 
ard, Le Droit (3 vols., 1925-27) ; Festgabe fiir R. Stammler, edit. E. 
Tatarin-Taruhcyden (1926); W. Haensel, Kants Lehre vom Wider - 
standsrecht (1926), the footnotes to which will serve as an admirable 
bibliography of modern German jurisprudence. See also articles by 
M. R. Cohen in International Journal of Ethics, vol. xxiv. (1914), 
p. 86, xxv. (1915), p. 469, xxvi. (1916), p. 347; in Harvard Law 
Review, vol. ii. (1926), p. 622; Philosophical Review, vol. xxv. (1916), 
p. 761; Journal of Philosophy (1925), p. 141. (H. Got.) 

JURISPRUDENCE, COMPARATIVE. The compara- 
tive study of law may be treated in two different ways: it may be 
directed to a comparison of existing systems of legislation and law, 
with a view to tracing analogies and contrasts in the treatment of 
practical problems and taking note of expedients and of possible 
solutions; or it may aim at discovering the principles regulating the 
development of legal systems, with a view to explain the origin of 
institutions and to study the conditions of their life. In the first 
sense, comparative jurisprudence resolves itself into a study of 
home and foreign law. In the second, comparative jurisprudence is 
one of the aspects of so-called sociology, being the study of social 
evolution in the special domain of law. From this point of view 
it is, in substance, immaterial whether the legal phenomena 
subjected to investigation are ancient or modern, are drawn from 
civilized or from primitive communities. The fact that they are 
being observed and explained as features of social evolution 
characterizes the inquiry and forms the distinctive attribute 
separating these studies from kindred subjects. It is only natural, 
however, that early periods and primitive conditions rather than 
recent developments should have attracted investigators in this 
field. The tendency of all evolutionary investigations is to obtain 
a view of origins in order to follow up the threads of develop- 
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ment from their initial starting-point. Besides, the simpler phe- 
nomena of ancient and primitive society afford more convenient 
material for generalizations as to legal evolution than the ex- 
tremely complex legal institutions of civilized nations. But there 
is no determined line of division between ancient and modern 
comparative jurisprudence in so far as both are aiming at the 
study of legal development. The law of Islam or, for that matter, 
the German civil code, may be taken up as a subject of study 
quite as much as the code of Hammurabi or the marriage cus- 
toms of Australian tribes. 

The Beginnings of the Study. — The fact that the compara- 
tive study of legal evolution is chiefly represented by investiga- 
tions of early institutions is therefore a characteristic, but not a 
necessary feature in the treatment of the subject. But it is es- 
sential to this treatment that it should be historical and com- 
parative. Historical, because it is only as history, i.e., a sequence 
of stages and events, that development can be thought of. Com- 
parative, because comparisons of kindred processes have to be 
made in order to arrive at any conception of their general mean- 
ing and scientific regularity. Comparative jurisprudence differs 
from the history of law in that it is a study of general legal 
evolution as distinct from the development of any one particular 
system. The idea that the legal enactments and customs of 
different countries should be compared for the purpose of de- 
ducing general principles from them is as old as political science 
itself. It was realized with special vividness in epochs when 
material could be gathered from different sources and in various 
forms. The wealth of varieties and the recurrence of certain 
leading forms led to comparison and to generalizations based on 
comparison; Aristotle, who lived at the close of a period marked 
by the growth of free Greek cities, summarized, as it were, their 
political experience in his Constitutions and Politics. Another 
great attempt at comparative observation was made at the close 
of the pre-revolutionary period of modern Europe. Montesquieu 
took stock of the analogies and contrasts of law in the common- 
wealths of his time and tried to show to what extent particular 
enactments and rules were dependent on certain general currents 
in the life of societies — on forms of government, on moral condi- 
tions corresponding to these, and ultimately on the geographical 
facts with which various nationalities and states have to reckon 
in their development. 

It is perhaps just worthy of note, in view of the importance 
folklore and folk customs were to assume, that Blackstone in 
his comparison was not averse to instances taken from these 
sources. Thus ho would explain the peculiar custom known as 
Borough English ( q.v.)> under which the youngest instead of the 
eldest son inherits, by a reference to “the practice of the Tartars 
among whom, according to Father Duhalde, this custom of 
descent also prevails.” (Blackstone’s Commentaries , Bk. 11, 
Cap. 6.) 

These were, however, only slight beginnings, and Montesquieu’s 
remarks read now almost as if they were meant to serve as 
materials for social utopias, although they were by no means 
conceived with that object. At this distance of time we cannot 
help perceiving how uncritical his notions of legal history were, 
and how strongly his thought was biased by the wish to teach his 
contemporaries what politics and law should be. It was reserved 
for the 19th century to come forward with connected and far- 
reaching investigations in this field as in many others. We are 
not deceived by proximity and self-consciousness when we affirm 
that comparative jurisprudence, as here understood, dates from 
the second half of the century. 

19th Century Investigators. — There were many reasons for 
such a departure. The 19th century was an eminently historical 
and an eminently scientific age: in the domain of history it may 
be said that it opened an entirely new vista. Before that time 
history was conceived as a narrative of memorable events, more 
or less skilful, more or less sensational, but appealing primarily 
to the literary sense of the reader; in the 19th century it became 
an encyclopaedia of reasoned knowledge, a means of under- 
standing social life by observing its phenomena in the past. Apart 
from the personal efforts of eminent writers, a great and general 


movement has to be taken into account in order to explain this 
remarkable stage of human thought. The historic bent of mind 
of 19th century thinkers was to a great extent the result of height- 
ened political and cultural self-consciousness. It was the reflec- 
tion in the world of letters of the tremendous upheaval in the 
states of Europe and America which took place from the close 
of the 1 8th century onwards. As one of the greatest leaders of 
the movement, Niebuhr, pointed out, the fact of being a witness 
of such struggles and catastrophes as the American Revolution, 
the French Revolution, the Napoleonic empire and the national 
reaction against it, taught every one to appreciate the importance 
of historical factors, to measure the force not only of logical argu- 
ment and moral impulse, but also of instinctive habits and tradi- 
tional customs. It is not a matter of chance that the historical 
school of jurisprudence, Savigny’s doctrine of the organic growth 
of law, was formed and matured while Europe collected its forces 
after the most violent revolutionary crisis it had ever experienced, 
and in most intimate connection with the romantic movement, a 
movement animated by enthusiastic belief in the historical, tradi- 
tional life of social groups as opposed to the intellectual con- 
ceptions of individualistic radicalism. 

On the other hand, the 19th century was a scientific age and 
especially an age of biological science. Former periods — the 16th 
and 17th centuries especially — had bequeathed to it high stand- 
ards of scientific investigation and a conception of the world as 
ruled by laws and not by capricious interference. But these scien- 
tific views had been chiefly applied in the domain of mathematics, 
astronomy and physics; and though great discoveries had been 
made in physiology and other branches of biology, the achieve- 
ments of 19th century students in this respect far surpassed those 
of the preceding period. The doctrine of transformation which 
came to occupy the central place in scientific thought was emi- 
nently fitted to co-ordinate and suggest investigations of social 
facts. Though much is expressed in the one name of Darwin, 
it is perhaps even more significant as a symbol of the tendency of 
a great epoch, and to this tendency we are indebted for the rise of 
anthropology and of sociology, of the scientific study of man 
and of the scientific study of society. Of course it must not be 
forgotten that the scope of the subject has been immensely 
widened by growth of knowledge with regard to savage and half- 
civilized nations. Ethnography and ethnology have come into the 
field with a wealth of material and it is with their help that the 
far-reaching generalizations of modem inquirers as to man and 
society have been achieved. 

Influence of Philological Research. — It is not difficult to 
see that the comparative study of legal evolution finds its definite 
place in a scientific scheme elaborated from such points of view. 
The immediate incitement for the formation of comparative juris- 
prudence was given by the discoveries of comparative philology, 
now chiefly associated with the name of Max Muller, which 
revealed the profound connection between the different branches 
of the Indo-European languages, and showed that the develop- 
ment of these languages proceeded on lines which might be 
studied in a strictly scientific manner, on the basis of comparative 
observation and with the object of tracing the uniformities of the 
process. Naturally, students of religion, of folklore and of legal 
institutions took up the same method and tried to win similar 
results. 

It is interesting to note that one of the leading scholars of the 
Germanistic revival, Jacob Grimm, a compeer of Savigny in his 
own line, took up with remarkable success not only the scientific 
study of German but also that of Germanic mythology and popu- 
lar law. His Rechtsalterthumer are still unrivalled as a collection 
of data as to the legal lore of Teutonic tribes. Their basis is 
undoubtedly narrow; but the method of treatment is already a 
comparative one. Grimm takes up the different subjects — prop- 
erty, contract, crime, etc. — and examines them in the light of 
national, provincial and local customs, sometimes noticing 
expressly affinities with Roman and Greek law. It would have 
been well if more of the work in this school had followed this 
scholarly model, but the results of the new method were too 
exciting for that. As if the common elements of French, Spanish 
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and Italian constituted the language Cicero spoke, the newly 
discovered affinities of the Indo-European languages invites the 
reconstruction of “Aryan” of which, unlike Latin, there is no 
record. This perhaps might have passed, but when enthusiasts 
went on to formulate a code of civil law (with a jus gentium 
thrown in) for the hypothetical users of an inferential language 
it was time to call a halt. Such extravagances, however, must not 
blind us to the importance of the immediate effects of the new 
methods, the rare stimulus to research and enquiry at once offered. 
For Maine and his contemporaries the triumph of comparative 
philology was a thing to emulate. “I should, however, be making 
a very idle pretension if I held out a prospect of obtaining by the 
application of the comparative method to jurisprudence any 
results which in point of interest or trustworthiness are to be 
placed on a level with those which, for example, have been 
accomplished in comparative philology” (Maine, Village Com- 
munities, 1871, p. 8). 

The comparative study of primitive law assumed a wholly 
different aspect in the works of Sir Henry Maine. His best per- 
sonal preparation for the task was that he had come into contact 
with living legal customs in India. For him the comparison be- 
tween the legal lore of Rome and that of India did not depend 
on linguistic roots or on the philological study of the laws of 
Manu, but was the result of recognizing again and again, in actual 
modern custom, the rules and institutions of which he had 
read in Gaius or the Twelve Tables. The sense of historical 
analogy and evolution had shown itself already in the lectures on 
Ancient Law, which, after all, were mainly a presentment of 
Roman legal history mapped out by a man of the world, averse 
to all pedantry. But what appears as the expression of Maine’s 
personal aptitude and intelligent reading in Ancient Law gets 
to be the interpretation of popular legal principles by modern as 
well as by ancient instances in Village Communities , The Early 
History of Institutions, Early Law and Custom. The evolution of 
property in land out of archaic collectivism, ancient forms of 
contract and compulsion, rudimentary forms of feudalism and the 
like, were treated in a new light in consequence of systematic 
comparisons with the conditions not only of India but of southern 
Slavonic nations, mediaeval Celts and Teutons. This breadth 
of view seemed startling when the lectures appeared, and the 
original treatment of the subject was hailed on all sides as a most 
welcome departure in the study of legal customs and institutions. 
And yet Maine set very definite boundaries to his comparative 
surveys. He renounced the chronological limitation confining such 
inquiries to the domain of antiquaries, but he upheld the ethno- 
graphical limitation confining them to laws of the same race. 
In his Law and Custom he opposed in a determined manner the 
attempts of more daring students to extend to the “Aryans” 
generalizations drawn from the life of savage tribes unconnected 
with them by blood. 

Thus, notwithstanding all diversities in the treatment of par- 
ticular problems, one leading methodical principle runs through 
the works of all the above-mentioned exponents of comparative 
study. It was to proceed on the basis of common origin and on 
the assumption of a certain common stock of language, religion, 
material culture and law to start with. 

Ethnology and Jurisprudence. — The literary group which 
started from the discoveries of comparative philology and history 
was met on the way by what may be called the ethnological 
school of inquirers. The original impetus was given, in this case, 
by jurists and historians who took up the study in the field of 
ancient history, but treated it from the beginning in such a way as 
to break up the subdivisions of historic races and to direct the 
inquiry to a state of culture best illustrated by savage customs. 
The first impulse may be said to have come from J. J. Bachofen 
(Mutterrecht, 1861; Antiquarische Briefe, 1880; Die Sage von 
Tanaquil). All the representatives of “Aryan” antiquities were 
at one in laying stress on the patriarchal and agnatic system of 
the kindreds in the different “Aryan” nations; even Leist, al- 
though dwelling on the importance of cognatic ties, looks to 
agnatic relationship for the explanation of military organization 
and political authority. Now, Bachofen discovered in the very | 
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tradition of classical antiquity traces of a fundamentally different 
state of things, the central conception of which was not patri- 
archal power, but maternity, relationship being traced through 
mothers, the wife presenting the constant and directing element 
of the household, while the husband (and perhaps several hus- 
bands) joined her from time to time in more or less inconstant 
unions. Some such a state of society is described by Herodotus 
in the case of the Lycians, and something of the same nature possi- 
bly is noticeable even in later historical times in Sparta (for 
Herodotus as an anthropologist, cf. J. L. Algers in R. R. Marett’s 
Anthropology and the Classics). Although chiefly drawing his 
materials from classical literature, Bachofen included in his 
Antiquarian Letters an interesting study of the marriage customs 
and systems of relationship of the Malabar Coast in India; they 
attracted his attention by the contrasts between different layers 
of legal tradition — the Brahmans living in patriarchal order, 
while the class next to them, the Nayirs (Nairs), follow rules of 
matriarchy. 

Similar ideas were put forward in a more comprehensive form 
by J. F. McLennan ( Studies in Ancient History , 1876). He 
starts from the wide occurrence of marriage by capture in primi- 
tive societies, and groups the tribes of which we have definite 
knowledge into endogamous and exogamous societies according 
as they take their wives from among the kindred or outside it. 
Marriage by capture and by purchase are signs of exogamy, con- 
nected with the custom in many tribes of killing female offspring. 
The development of marriage by capture and purchase is a power- 
ful agent in bringing about patriarchal rule, agnatic relation- 
ship, and the formation of clans or gentes, but the more primitive 
forms of relationship appear as variations of systems based on 
mother-right. These views are supported by ethnological observa- 
tions and used as a clue to the history of relationship and family 
law in ancient Greece. In further contributions, published after 
his death, the peculiarities of exogamous societies are traced 
back to the even more primitive practice of Totemism ( q.v .). 
McLennan’s line of inquiry was taken up in a very effective man- 
ner not only by anthropologists like E. B. Tylor or scholars 
like A. Lang, but also in a more special manner by students of 
primitive family law. A most interesting monograph in this direc- 
tion is Robertson Smith’s study of Kinship and Marriage in 
Arabia. 

But perhaps the most decisive influence was exercised by the 
discoveries of an American, Lewis II. Morgan. In his epoch- 
making works on Systems of Co?isangui?iity (1869) and on An- 
cient Society (1877) he drew attention to the remarkable fact 
that in the case of a number of tribes — the Red Indians of 
America, the Australian black fellows, some of the polar races, 
and several Asiatic tribes, mostly of Turanian race— degrees of 
relationship are reckoned and distinguished by names, not as ties 
between individuals, but as ties between entire groups, classes 
or generations Instead of a mother and a father a man speaks 
of fathers and mothers; all the individuals of a certain group are 
deemed husbands or wives of corresponding individuals of an- 
other group; sisters and brothers have to be sought in entire 
generations, and not among the descendants of a definite and 
common parent, and so forth. There are variations and types in 
these forms of organization, and intermediate links may be 
traced between unions of consanguine people — brothers and sis- 
ters of the same blood — on the one hand, and the monogamic 
marriage prevailing nowadays, on the other. Facts of this kind 
produce very peculiar and elaborate systems of relationship, 
which have been copiously illustrated by Morgan in his tables. 
In his Ancient Society he attempted to reduce all the known 
forms and facts of marriage and kinship arrangements to a com- 
prehensive view of evolution leading up to the Aryan, Semitic 
and Uralian family, as exhibiting the most modern type of re- 
lationship. 

To complicate the matter still further the -existence of classi- 
ficatory systems of relationship may or may not be accompanied 
by an ignorance of the fact of paternity. Many of the simpler 
peoples see no causal connection between conception and birth. 
This surprising fact first arose to startle the scientific world in 
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the course of field work by Spencer and Gillen among the Arunta 
in Australia. It was subsequently confirmed by Rivers for three 
entirely unconnected peoples and elaborately tested by Malinow- 
ski in the case of the Frobriand Islanders ( see his Sex in Primitive 
Societies , Psyche, vols. iv. and v. and the I.R.A.I. 1916). It 
may therefore now be taken as completely established. For a 
psychological discussion of the ignorance in question, see a valu- 
able article by Ernest Jones, u Mother Right and Sexual Igttor - 
ance of Savages,” International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, vol. 
vi., p. 109 (1915). 

Totemism and exogamy, sexual ignorance and the classifica- 
tion system have become one of the most difficult topics in 
anthropology and equally one of the most eagerly canvassed. 
There is a voluminous literature on the subject; Frazer’s Totemism 
and Exogamy heading the list. This great work is a mine of in- 
formation, and all the principal explanations to account for what 
after all remain most perplexing phenomena will be found there 
fully discussed. Students will also refer to his Folk lore in the 
Old Testament, II. vi., and to studies of special peoples that will 
be found in the I.R.A.I. 

Among other works which should be mentioned is Freud’s 
Totem and Taboo which offers some highly stimulating psycho- 
logical reading. The best criticism of it is still that of A. L. 
Kroeber (22 American Anthropologist, 1920, p. 48-55) but un- 
fortunately his note of warning, that henceforth Freud’s thesis 
could never be ignored without stultification, has in some instances 
passed unheeded, with the result that much patient work has 
been entirely wasted. On the other hand, some of Freud’s fol- 
lowers have not allowed his brilliant suggestions to fructify, but, 
in their zeal, have reduced them to rigid formulae and spent 
themselves in elaboration. 

Thus there has come about by itself a complete change of 
perspective in the comparative study of man and society. The 
right of ethnologists to have their say in regard to legal, political 
and social development was forcibly illustrated from both ends, 
as it were. On the one hand, classical antiquity itself proved to 
be a rather thin layer of human civilization hardly sufficient to 
conceal the long periods of barbarism and primitive evolution 
which had gone to its making. On the other hand, unexpected 
combinations in regard to family, property, social order, were 
discovered in every corner of the inhabited world, and our trite 
notions as to the character of laws and institutions were reduced 
to the rank of variations on themes which recur over and over 
again, but may be and have been treated in very different ways. 

There is no need to speak of the use made of ethnological 
material in the wider range of anthropological and sociological 
studies — the works of Westermarck, Tylor and Frazer are in 
everybody’s hands — but attention must be called to the further 
influence of the ethnological point of view in comparative juris- 
prudence. An interesting example of the passage from one line 
of investigation to another, from the historical to the anthro- 
pological, is presented in the works of one of the founders of the 
Zeitschrift fur V ergleichende Rechtswissenschaft — Franz Bern- 
hoft. He appears in his earlier books as an exponent of the com- 
parative study of Greek and Roman antiquities, more or less in 
the style of Leist. Like the latter he was gradually incited to 
draw India into the range of his observations, but unlike Leist, he 
ended by fully recognizing the importance of ethnological evi- 
dence, and the influence of Bachofen and of the ethnologists 
made itself felt in Bernhoft’s treatment of classical antiquity 
itself. A somewhat similar process will occur to the minds of 
English readers in the case of Jane Harrison, Gilbert Murray, 
Sir Arthur Evans and others. 

But, of course, the utmost use was made of ethnological evi- 
dence by writers who cut themselves entirely free from the 
special study of classical or European antiquities. The most 
characteristic representative of these newer methods of extensive 
comparison was undoubtedly A. H. Post (1839-95) — the author 
of many works, in which he ranges over the whole domain of 
mankind — Hovas, Zulus, Maoris, Tunguses, alternating in a 
kaleidoscopic fashion with Hindus, Teutons, Jews > Egyptians. 
The order of his compositions is systematic, not chronological 
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or even ethnographical in the sense of grouping kindred races 
together. He takes up the different subdivisions of law and traces 
them through all the various tribes which present any data in 
regard to them. What he sought was not common origin or a 
common stock of ideas, but recourse to similar expedients in 
similar situations; and it is one of the most striking results 
of ethnology that it can show how peoples entirely cut off from 
one another and even placed in very different planes of develop- 
ment can resort to analogous solutions in analogous emergencies. 
Is not the custom of the so-called Couvade — the pretended con- 
finement of the husband when a child is born to his wife — a 
most quaint and seemingly recondite ceremony? Yet we find it 
practised in the same way by Basques, Californian Indians and 
some Siberian tribes. They have surely not borrowed from each 
other, nor have they kept the ceremony as a remnant of the time 
when they formed one race (see Frazer Totemism and Exogamy , 
iv. 244, de Jong Couvade and Reik Problems dcr Religions - 
psychologies . Again, an inscription from the Cretan town of 
Gortyn, published in the American Journal of Archaeology (2nd 
series, vol. i., 1897) by Halbherr, tells us that the weapons of 
a warrior, the wool of a woman, the plough of a peasant, could 
not be taken from them as pledges. We find a similar idea in 
the prohibition to take from a knight his weapons, from a villein 
his plough, in payment of fines, which obtained in mediaeval 
England and was actually inserted in Magna Carta. The legal 
conception of pledge has been carefully worked out on a broad 
basis of evolutionary comparison by J. H. Wigmore (The Pledge 
Idea, in Primitive and Ancient Legal Institutions, Boston, 
1915). Here also the similarity extends to details, and is cer- 
tainly not derived from direct borrowing or common origin but 
from analogies of situations translating themselves into analogies 
of legal thought. It may be said in a sense that for the ethno- 
logical school the less relationship there is between the compared 
groups the more instructive the comparison turns out to be. 

Criticism of Ethnological Theory. — Ethnologists of Post’s 
school have not had it entirely their own way, however. Not 
only did their natural opponents, the philologists, historians and 
jurists, reproach them with lack of critical discrimination, with a 
tendency to throw the most disparate elements into the same 
pot. In their own ranks a number of conscientious and scien- 
tifically trained investigators protested against the manner in 
which the most intricate problems had been treated, and sought 
to evolve more definite methodical rules. A very interesting de- 
parture was attempted by Dargun in his studies on the origin 
and development of property and his treatise on mother-right 
and marriage by capture. His lead was followed by R. Hilde- 
brand in the monograph on law and custom and subsequently by 
L. T. Hobheuse, whose series of studies Morals in Evolution, 
Mind in Evolution and the Material Culture of the Simpler 
Peoples are now the recognized works on the subject. 

The principal idea of these inquirers may be stated as follows. 
We must utilize ethnological as well as historical materials from 
the whole world, but it is no use doing this indiscriminately. 
Fruitful comparisons may be instituted mainly in the case of 
tribes on the same level in their general culture and especially 
their economic pursuits. Hunting tribes must be primarily com- 
pared with other hunters, fishers with fishers, pastoral nations 
with pastoral nations, agriculturists with agriculturists; nations 
in transitional stages from one type of culture to the other have 
to be grouped and examined by themselves. The result would be 
to establish certain parallel lines in the development of institu- 
tions and customs. Another line of criticism was opened up 
from the side of exact sociological study. Its exponent is Stein- 
metz, who represents with Wilken the Dutch group of investi- 
gators of social phenomena. He takes up a standpoint which 
severs him entirely from the linguistic and historic school. In a 
discourse on the Meaning of Sociology (p. 10) he says: “One 
who judges of the social state of the Hindus by the book of 
Manu takes the ideal notions of one portion of the people for 
the actual conditions of all its parts.” In his sense jurisprudence 
is a part of ethnology and of the comparative history of culture. 

The necessity of employing more stringent standards of 
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criticisms and more exact methods is now recognized, and it is 
characteristic that the late Joseph Kohler of Berlin, principal 
editor of the Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft y 
often gives expression to this view. Beginning with studies of 
procedure and private law in the provinces of Germany where 
the French law of the Code Napoleon was still applied, he has 
thrown his whole energy into monographic surveys and invests 
gations in all the departments of historical and ethnological juris- 
prudence. The code of Hammurabi, the legal customs of the 
different tribes and provinces of India, the materials supplied by 
investigators of Australian and American tribes, the history of 
legal customs of the Mohammedans, and numberless other points 
of ethnological research, have been treated by him in articles in 
his Zeitschrift and in other publications. Comprehensive attempts 
have also been made by him at a synthetic treatment of certain 
sides of the law — like the law of debt in his Shakespeare vor dem 
Forum der Jurisprudenz (1883) or his Primitive History of Mar- 
riage . Undoubtedly we have not to deal in this case with mere 
accumulation of material or with remarks on casual analogies. 
And yet the importance of these works consists mainly in their 
extensive range of observation. See also his Die Anfdnge des 
Rechts und das Rccht der primitiven V olker and for a valuable dis- 
cussion of Kohler’s work, R. Pound’s Interpretations of Legal 
History (1923) and Jurisprudence in Barnes’ History and Pros- 
pects of the Social Sciences (1925). In Kohler’s work and that 
of some of his compeers and followers, J. E. Hitzig, Hellwig, Max 
Huber, R. Dareste, more exact forms and means of inquiry are 
employed and the results testify to a distinct heightening of the 
scientific standard in comparative jurisprudence. Especially con- 
spicuous in this respect are three tendencies: (a) the growing dis- 
inclination to accept superficial analysis between phenomena 
belonging to widely different spheres of culture as necessarily pro- 
duced by identical causes (e.g., Darinsky’s review of Kovalevsky’s 
assumptions as to group marriage among the Caucasian tribes, 
Z. fur vgl. Rw. xiv. 151 seq., or Boas and Goldenweiser in their 
treatment of Totemism); (6) the selection of definite historical 
or ethnological territories for monographic inquiries, in the course 
of which arrangements observed elsewhere are treated as sug- 
gestive material for supplying gaps and starting possible explana- 
tions: Kohler’s own contributions have been mainly of this kind; 
( c ) the treatment of selected subjects by an intensive legal 
analysis, bringing out the principles underlying one or the other 
rule, its possible differentiation, the means of its application in 
practice, etc.: Hellwig’s monograph on the right of sanctuary in 
savage communities ( Das Asylrecht der Naturvolker) may be 
named in illustration of this analytical tendency. 

The collection of ethnological parallels for the case of sociology 
and comparative jurisprudence has proceeded in a most fruitful 
manner, and it has now become all the richer for the valuable con- 
tributions of archaeology. The spade has revealed traces of cul- 
tures unknown to history, and for the most part lacking all written 
record. The study of social origins has thus taken on an entirely 
fresh aspect and though it has only postponed the longer the 
solution of the big questions comparative jurisprudence had hoped 
to solve, it has added enormously to the fascination of the sub- 
ject. The comparison, for example, of the condition of life of the 
simpler peoples and the products of prehistoric cultures has proved 
most suggestive; few who have read such a work as Sollas’ Ancient 
Hunters can have failed to realize this. ( See Sir A. Carveth Read, 
The Origin of Man; G. G. MacCurdy, Human Origins ; Burkett’s 
Prehistory [for the Old Stone Age] ; V. Gordon Childe’s Dawn of 
History [for the New]), 

Assistance from Psychology. — Ethnological studies have to 
look for guidance to psychology, especially to the psychology of 
emotional life and of character. Although these branches of 
psychology have been less investigated than the intellectual proc- 
esses, they afford material help to the ethnologist and comparative 
jurist. Steinmetz made an attempt to utilize a psychological 
analysis of the feelings of revenge in his Origin of Punishment. 
Wundt, too, might be mentioned in this connection, but the wholly 
new impulse given to the study of psychological questions by the 
efforts of Freud and his followers has left all such work far behind ; 


his Totem and Taboo has already been referred to. It is much too 
early yet to estimate the results of a movement of so far reaching 
a character, but the work of an investigator like W. H. Rivers, at 
once field anthropologist, physician and psychologist, may be men- 
tioned as among the first fruits of the newer methods. Certainly 
in the whole of the vast field there is no branch where patient 
research will so richly reward the investigator. John Rickman’s 
Index Psycho-Analyticus , 1893-1926, a model bibliography, is here 
invaluable. 

Modern Method. — It is desirable, in conclusion, to review the 
field and to formulate the chief principles of method. It is evident, 
to begin with, that a scientific comparison of facts must be directed 
towards two aims — towards establishing and explaining similarity, 
and towards enumerating and explaining differences. As a matter 
of fact the same material may be studied from both points of view, 
though logically these are two distinct processes. 

Cause and Effect. — At this initial stage we have already to meet 
a difficulty and guard against a misconception; we have, namely, 
to reckon with the plurality of causes, and are debarred from 
assuming that wherever similar phenomena are forthcoming they 
are always produced by identical causes. Death may be produced 
by various agents — by sickness, by poison, by a blow. The habit 
of wearing mourning upon the death of a relation is a widespread 
habit, and yet it is not always to be ascribed to real or supposed 
grief and the wish to express it outwardly: savage people are 
known to go into mourning in order to conceal themselves from 
the terrible spirit of the dead which would recognize them in their 
everyday costume (Frazer’s Golden Bough iii. 31 and General 
Index). This is certainly a momentous difficulty at the start, but 
it can be greatly reduced and guarded against in actual investiga- 
tion. In the example taken we are led to suppose different origin 
because we are informed as to the motives of the external cere- 
mony, and thus we are taught to look not only to bare facts, but 
to the psychological environment in which they appear. And it is 
evident that the greater the complexity of observed phenomena, 
the more they are made up of different elements welded into one 
sum, the less probability there is that we have to do with conse- 
quences derived from different causes. The recurrence of group- 
marriage in Australia and among the Red Indians of North 
America can in no way be explained by the working of entirely 
different agencies. 

Borrowing . — The easiest way of explaining a similarity is by 
attributing it to a direct loan. The process of reception, of the 
borrowing of one people from another, plays a notable part in the 
history of institutions and ideas. The Japanese have in our days 
engrafted many European institutions on their perfectly distinct 
civilization; the Romans absorbed an enormous amount of Greek 
and Oriental law in their famous jurisprudence. A check upon 
explanation by direct loan will, of course, lie in the fact that two 
societies may be entirely disconnected, so that it comes to be very 
improbable that one drew its laws from the other. Although 
migrations of words, legends, beliefs, charms, have been shown by 
Theodor Benfey and his school to range over much wider areas 
than might be supposed, still, in the case of law, in so far as it has 
to regulate material conditions, the limits have perhaps to be 
drawn rather narrowly. In any case we shall not look to India 
in order to explain the burning of widows among the negroes of 
Africa; suttee may be the example of this custom which happens 
to be most familiar to us, but it is certainly not the only root of 
it on the surface of the earth. 

It is much more difficult to make out the share of direct bor- 
rowing in the case of peoples who might conceivably have in- 
fluenced one another. A hard and fast rule cannot be laid down 
in such cases, and everything depends on the weighing of evidence 
and sometimes on almost instinctive estimates. The use of a 
wager for the benefit of the tribunal in the early procedure of the 
Romans and Greeks, the sacramentum and the irpvravela, with 
a similar growth of the sum laid down by the parties in proportion 
to the interests at stake, has been explained by a direct borrow- 
ing by the Romans from the Greeks at the time of the Twelve 
Tables legislation (Hofmann, Beitrdge zur Geschichte des 
griechischeti und romischen Rechts). No direct proof is available 
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for this hypothesis, and the question in dispute might have lain 
for ever between this explanation and that based on the analogous 
development in the two closely related branches of law. The 
further study of the legal antiquities of other branches of the 
“Aryan” race leads one to suppose, however, that we have actually 
to do with the latter and not with the former eventuality. Why 
should the popular custom of the Vzddni in Bohemia (Kapras, 
“Das Pfandrccht in altbohmischen Landrecht,” Z. fur vgl. Rw. 
xvii. 424 seq .), regulating the wager of litigation in the case of two 
parties submitting their dispute to the decision of a public 
tribunal, turn out to be so similar to the Greek and the Roman 
process? And the Teutonic Wedde would further countenance 
the view that we have to do in this case with analogous expediency 
or, possibly, common origin, not loans. 

Disconnected Analogies . — This leads to the consideration of 
what we may call disconnected analogies. They are instructive 
in so far as they go back, not to any continuous development, but 
to the fundamental, psychological and logical unity of human 
nature. In similar circumstances human beings are likely to solve 
the same problems in the same way. But while dwelling on con- 
siderations which may disprove the assumption of direct loans, 
we must not omit to mention circumstances that may render such 
an assumption the best available explanation for certain points 
of similarity. We mean especially the recurrence of special 
secondary traits not deducible from the nature of the relations 
compared. Terminological parallels are especially convincing in 
such cases. An example of most careful Linguistic investigation 
attended by important results is presented by Thomsen’s treat- 
ment of the affinities between the languages and cultures of the 
peoples of northern and eastern Europe in his Vber den Einfluss 
der germanischen Sprachen auf die Finnisch-lappischen (trans. E. 
Sievers, 1870), p. 166, seq . ( cf . the same writer’s Relations be - 
tween Ancient Russia and Scandinavia and the Origin of the Rus- 
sian State, p. 127 seq., and Miklosich, “Die Fremdworter in den 
slavischen Sprachen,” Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, Ph. 
hist. Klasse, XV.). 

The Difjusionists. — It is in the light of the foregoing con- 
siderations that the claims of the recent Diffusionists, G. Elliott 
Smith and W. J. Perry, had best be judged. Indeed, had they paid 
a little more regard to them their original and suggestive theories 
might have been even more numerous, and there certainly would 
have been fewer extravagances for their critics to tax them with. 
For some very temperate criticism, see A. A. Manett, The Dif- 
fusion of Culture. On the subject of borrowings generally, see 
Lowie, Primitive Society , and for a psychological discussion of the 
subject F. C. Bartlett, Psychology and Primitive Culture. 

Common Origins. — The next group of analogies is formed by 
cases which may be reduced to common origin. In addition to 
what has already been said on the subject in connection with the 
literature of the historical school, we must point out that in the 
case of kindred peoples this form of derivation has, of course, to 
be primarily considered. Inferences in the direction of common 
origin become more doubtful when we argue, not that certain 
facts proceed from a common stock of notions embodied in the 
early culture of a race before it was broken up into several 
branches, but that they have to be accounted for as instances of 
a similar treatment of legal problems by different peoples of the 
same ethnic family. The only thing that can be said in such a case 
is that, methodically, the customs of kindred nations have the 
first claim to comparison. But it is by no means useless for the 
investigator of these problems to inform himself about the aspect 
of such customs in the life of nations of other descent, and 
especially of the simpler peoples. 

Consecutive Stages. — Organizing thought always seeks to sub- 
stitute order for chaotic variety , Observations as to disconnected 
analogies lead to attempts to systematize them from some com- 
prehensive point of view. These attempts may take the shape of 
a theory of consecutive stages of development. Similar facts 
appear over and over again in ethnological and antiquarian evi- 
dence, because all peoples and tribes, no matter what their race 
and geographical position, go through the same series of social 
arrangements. This is the fundamental idea which directed the 


researches of Maine, McLennan, Morgan, Post, Kohler, although 
each of these scholars formulated his sequence of stages in a 
peculiar way. McLennan, for instance, puts the idea referred to 
in the following words: — 

“In short, it is suggested to us, that the history of human society 
is that of a development following very slowly one general law, and 
that the variety of forms of life — of domestic and civil institution 
— is ascribable mainly to the unequal development of the different 
sections of mankind. . . . The first thing to be done is to inform 
ourselves of the facts relating to the least developed races. To begin 
with them is to begin with history at the farthest-back point of 
time to which, except by argument and inference, we can reach. 
Their condition, as it may to-day be observed, is truly the most 
ancient condition of man” ( Studies in Ancient History, 2nd series, 
9> is). 

On this basis we might draw up tables of consecutive stages, of 
which the simplest may be taken from Post: — 

“Four types of organization: the tribal, the territorial, the seignorial, 
and the social. The first has as its basis marriage and relationship by 
blood; the second, neighbouring occupation of a district; the third, 
patronage relations between lord and dependants; the fourth, social 
intercourse and contractual relations between individual personalities” 
( Grundriss , i. 14). 

It is, however, at the very least, premature to sketch anything 
like a course of universal development for legal history. We have 
grave doubts whether the time will ever come for laying down any 
single course of that kind. The attempts made hitherto have 
generally led to overstating the value of certain parts of the 
evidence and to squeezing special traits into a supposed general 
course of evolution. 

Economic Stages and Types. — Another group of thinkers is 
therefore content to systematize and explain the material from 
the point of view, not of universal history, but of correspondence 
to economic stages and types. This is, as we have seen, the leading 
idea in Dargun’s or Hildebrand’s investigations. It is needless to 
go into the question of the right or wrong of particular suggestions 
made by these writers, but the general trend of study initiated in 
this direction is certainly promising, if only investigators are very 
chary of laying down certain combinations as the necessary out- 
come of certain economic situations. Such combinations or con- 
sequences certainly exist; pastoral husbandry, the life of scattered 
hunting groups, the conditions of agriculturists under feudal rule, 
certainly contain elements which will recur in divers ethnical sur- 
roundings. But we must not forget that different minds and char- 
acters will draw different and perhaps opposite conclusions in 
exactly similar outward conditions. This may happen in identical 
or similar geographical environment — as in the case of ancient 
Greeks and Turks on the Balkan peninsula, for instance, or of 
ancient Greeks and modern Greeks. But even the same historical 
medium leaves, as a rule, scope for treatment of legal problems on 
divers lines. Take systems of succession. They exercise the most 
potent influence on the structure and life of society. Undivided 
succession, whether in the form of primogeniture or in that of 
junior right, sacrifices equity and natural affection to the economic 
efficiency of estates. Equal-partition rules, like gavelkind or 
parage, lead in an exactly opposite direction. And yet both sets 
of rules co-existed among the agriculturists of feudal England; 
communities placed in nearly identical historical positions followed 
one or the other of these rules. The same may be said of types of 
dwelling and forms of settlement. In other words, it is not enough 
to start from a given economic condition as if it were bound to 
regulate with fatalistic precision all the incidents of legal custom 
and social intercourse. We have to start from actual facts as 
complex results of many causes, and to try to reduce as much as 
we can of this material to the action of economic forces in a 
particular stage or type of development. 

If one turns to a current number of the Zeitschrift one will 
probably find that the first article deals with some such topic as 
the Soviet Civil Code, and the last with, say, a biological theory 
of Totemism. Clearly no one scientific, pursuit can embrace such 
diverse topics, nor would a common origin be even suspected 
from the opening sentences of this article. The two methods 
there indicated have indeed diverged. The comparative study of 
law, narrowing itself to more immediately practical aims, has 
become a subject all to itself, and the work of Mario Sarfatti 
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and that of the Institute over which Prof. Edouard Lambert pre- 
sides amply justify its special recognition. The other method has 
undergone a more subtle transformation. By almost imperceptible 
steps comparative jurisprudence passed into juristic ethnography, 
and then widened out into cultural anthropology. There was 
little difference of subject matter, hardly any of treatment, only 
the outlook was broader and the point of view freed from the 
preoccupations of the jurist. But if the special training of the 
lawyer is no longer a first requisite in the comprehensive study 
of social phenomena, that is not to say that the jurist is not 
concerned for the solution of his own particular problems. In 
fact, it is precisely from this angle that both jurists and sociolo- 
gists are coming to discover fresh possibilities for their investiga- 
tions. Within the realm of the empirical social sciences there is a 
special pursuit for the jurist: the effort to understand the specific 
nature of legal institutions and ideas. To add one more to the 
long list of illustrations this article has already afforded of prob- 
lems opened up if not solved: the Ordeal, hitherto wholly un- 
intelligible but cardinal in every primitive system of justice, is 
at last beginning to engage the attention it deserves. After all, 
it is justice and the law and not social organization or culture that 
is the primary concern of the jurist. But this is to begin a 
new chapter. (P. Vi. ; H. Got.) 

Bibliography. — References to many works on special branches of 
our subject are given throughout the article; important excerpts from 
these and others will be found in Wigmore and Kocourek’s Evolution 
of Law, 3 vols., 1915-19, Boston. The Continental Legal History 
(edited by J. H. Wigmore, 1912, with an Introduction to vol. iv. by 
Prof. Vinogradoff) is also invaluable. The list of books in Prof. Vino- 
gradoffs Historical Jurisprudence , the footnotes and references in The 
History and Prospects of the Social Sciences (H. E. Barnes, 1913) to- 
gether with the excellent bibliographies in Park and Burgess, Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Sociology (1924) will serve as a sufficient guide 
to the vast literature on the subject. 

For periodicals, sec the list given in the Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute and those mentioned in the last bibliography to 
Jurisprudence. 

JURJANI, the name of two Arabic scholars. 

1. AbC Bakr \Abdu-l-Qahir ibn 'Abdur-RahmAn ul- 
JurjAnI (d. 1078), Arabian grammarian, belonged to the Persian 
school and wrote a famous grammar, the Kitab ul-Awamil 
id-Mi’a or Kitab Mi’ at * Amil , which was edited by Erpenius 
(Leiden, 1617), by Baillie (Calcutta, 1803), and by A. Lockett 
(Calcutta, 1814). Ten Arabic commentaries on this work exist 
in ms., also two Turkish. Another of his grammatical works on 
which several commentaries have been written is the Kitab 
Jumal fin-Nahw. 

For other works see C Brockelmann’s Gesch. der Arabischen Littera- 
tur (1898), i. 

2. *AlI ibn Mahommed ul-JurjAni (1339-1414), Arabian 

encyclopaedic writer, was born near Astarabad and became pro- 
fessor in Shiraz. When this city was plundered by Timur (1387) 
he removed to Samarkand, but returned to Shiraz in 1405, and 
remained there until his death. Of his 31 extant works, many 
being commentaries on other works, one of the best known is the 
Ta'rifat ( Definitions ), which was edited by G. Fliigel (Leipzig, 
1845), published also in Constantinople (1837), Cairo (1866, 
etc.), and St. Petersburg (1897). (G. W. T.) 

JURY: see Practice and Procedure. 

JUS GENTIUM: see Roman Law. 

JUS (or IUS) PRIMAE NOCTIS, also called droit du 
seigneur, a custom alleged to have existed in mediaeval Europe 
giving the lord the right to sleep the first night with th£ bride of 
any one of his vassals. This custom is paralleled in various primi- 
tive societies; however, practically none of the evidence that 
we have deals with its actual enforcement in Europe, but only 
with the redemption dues which were paid under various signifi- 
cant names ( cunnagium , cullage, ins cunni, etc.) to avoid its en- 
forcement. The one document which appears to present it actually 
in action (decree of the Seneschal of Guyenne, 1302) has been 
challenged on several grounds. The question is violently con- 
troversial, and has been, especially in France, the subject of 
remarkable displays of embittered and scabrous learning. With 
some hesitation, it may be said that the weight of evidence does 
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point to the existence of such a custom, at a very early date, in 
parts of France and possibly also in a few centres in Italy and 
Germany, but certainly not elsewhere. This observation refers 
merely to the existence of a recognized custom; irregular oppres- 
sion of this particular kind was no doubt frequent enough. 

See L. Veuillot, Le droit du seigneur au moyen age (1854) ; J. 
Delpit, Rtponse d’un Campagnard . . . ou Refutation du livre de M. 
Veuillot (1857) and Le Droit du seigneur (1873), also the Grand 
Dictionnaire Larousse, s.v. “Droit.” 

JUS RELICTAE, in Scots law, the wife’s common law right 
in the moveable property of her husband, exigible from him or his 
executors on the dissolution of the marriage by his divorce or 
death. The right depends upon the husband’s domicile being 
Scottish. The amount of the right is one-third where there are 
children of the husband surviving, and one-half where there are 
no surviving children. The right vests on divorce or by survivance, 
and is independent of the husband’s testamentary provisions; it 
may, however, be renounced by contract, or be discharged by 
satisfaction. It is subject to alienation of the husband’s moveable 
estate during his lifetime or by its conversion into heritage. 

Jus relicti is the statutory right of a husband to a share in his 
wife’s moveable estate, in the event of her dying, domiciled in 
Scotland. See the Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Act 
1881. It is not due to the husband where the marriage is dis- 
solved by the divorce of his wife, but in other respects as regards 
amount, exclusion, discharge and satisfaction it is subject to the 
same rules as jus relictae. 

JUSSERAND, JEAN ADRIEN ANTOINE JULES 

( 1 855— ), French author and diplomatist, was born at Lyons 
on Feb. 18, 1855. Entering the diplomatic service in 1 S 76, he be- 
came in 1878 consul in London. After an interval spent in Tunis 
he returned to London in 1887 as a member of the French em- 
bassy. In 1890 he became French minister at Copenhagen, and in 
1902 was transferred to Washington. He remained there until his 
retirement from the service in 1925, serving his country’s inter- 
ests throughout the difficult war and post-war periods with great 
tact and ability. A close student of English literature, he pro- 
duced some very lucid and penetrating studies on comparatively 
little-known subjects: Le Theatre en Angleterre depuis ia con- 
quete jusqu’aux pred&cesseurs immediats de Shakespeare (1878); 
Le Roman au temps de Shakespeare (1887; Eng. trans., E. Lee, 
1890); Les Anglais au moyen age: la vie nomade et les routes 
d’ Angleterre au XIV e sidcle (1884: Eng. trans., English Wayfar- 
ing Life in the Middle Ages, by L. T. Smith, 1889), and UEpopie 
de Langland (1893, Eng. trans., Piers Plowman, by M. C. R., 
1894). His Histoire litttraire du peuple anglais, the first volume 
of which was published in 1895, was completed in three volumes 
in 1909. In English he wrote A French Ambassador at the Court 
of Charles II. (1892), from the unpublished papers of the count 
de Cominges. His other works include With Americans of Past 
and Present Days (1916) ; The School for Ambassadors, and other 
Essays (1924). 

JUSSIEU, DE, the name of a French family distinguished 
for its botanists. The more eminent members are: — 

1. Antoine de Jussieu (1686-1758); born at Lyons on July 
6, 1686, studied at the university of Montpellier, and travelled 
with his brother Bernard through Spain, Portugal and southern 
France. In 1708, he went to Paris where he became director of 
the Jardin des Plantes. His own original publications are not of 
marked importance, but he edited Tournefort’s Institutiones rei 
herbariae (3 vols., 1719), and J. Barrelier’s Plantae per Galliam, 
Hispaniam, et Italiam observatae, etc. (1714). He died at Paris 
on April 22, 1758. 

2. Bernard de Jussieu (1699-1777), younger brother of the 
above, was born at Lyons on Aug. 17, 1699. He studied medicine 
at Montpellier, but in 1722, became sub-demonstrator of plants 
in the Jardin du Roi at Paris. In 1725 he brought out a new 
edition of Tournefort’s Histoire des plantes qui naissent aux 
environs de Paris, 2 vols. Long before Abraham Trembley (1700- 
84) published his Histoire des polypes d f eau douce , Jussieu main- 
tained that these organisms were animals, and not the flowers of 
marine plants, then the cifrrent notion. He died at Paris on 
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Nov. 6, 1777. 

3. Joseph de Jussieu (1704-1779), brother of Antoine and 
Bernard, was born at Lyons on Sept. 3, 1704. Educated for the 
medical profession, he accompanied C. M. de la Condamine to 
Peru, in the expedition for measuring an arc of meridian, and re- 
mained in South America for 36 years. He introduced Heliotro - 
pium peruvianunt , Linn, into Europe. He died at Paris on April 

11, 1779. 

4. Antoine Laurent de Jussieu (1748-1836), nephew of 
the preceding, was born at Lyons on April 12, 1748. He studied 
medicine and botany in Paris, and in 1789 issued his Genera plan - 
tarum secundum ordines naturales disposita, juxta methodum in 
horto regio Parisiensi exaratam, anno mdcclxxiv., which formed 
the basis of modern classification. When the Revolution broke 
out, the author was installed in charge of the hospitals of Paris. 
From 1770 to 1826 he was professor of botany at the museum 
d’histoire naturelle. He produced nearly sixty memoirs on botani- 
cal topics. He died at Paris on Sept. 17, 1836. 

5. Adrien Laurent Henri de Jussieu (1797-1853), son of 
Antoine Laurent, was born at Paris on Dec. 23, 1797. He displayed 
the qualities of his family in his thesis for the M D., De Euphor- 
biacearum generibus medicisque ear unde m viribus tent amen y 
Paris, 1824. He made valuable contributions to botanical litera- 
ture on the Rutaceae, Meliaceae and Malpighiaceae , and wrote 
Botanique , which reached nine editions, and was often translated. 
He died at Paris on June 29, 1853. 

JUSTI, KARL ( 1832-1912), German art historian, born at 
Marburg on Aug. 2, 1832, the son of a clergyman He studied 
theology and philosophy at Berlin He was elected professor at 
Marburg in 1867. After a visit to Italy in 1871 he became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Kiel, and in 1873 professor of art history 
at Bonn. His two chief literary works were Winckelmann, sein 
Leben, seine werke und Zeitgenossen (Leipzig, 1866-72), and 
Diego Velazques und sein Jahrhundert (Bonn, 1888) which was 
translated into English in 1889. He died at Bonn on Dec. 9, 
1912. 

JUSTICE, a term used both in the abstract, for the quality 
of being or doing what is just, i e., right in law and equity, and in 
the concrete for an officer deputed by the Sovereign to administer 
justice and do right by way of judgment. It has long been the 
official title of the judges of two of the English superior courts 
of common law, and it is now extended to all the judges in the 
supreme court of judicature — a judge in the high court of justice 
being styled Mr. Justice, and in the court of appeal Lord Justice 
The president of the King’s bench division of the high court is 
styled Lord Chief Justice ( qv .). The word is also applied, and 
perhaps more usually, to certain subordinate magistrates who 
administer justice in minor matters, and who are usually called 
justices of the peace (<7 v.) 

JUSTICE, DEPARTMENT OF: see Government De- 
partments. 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, a magistrate appointed in 
England by special commission under the great seal to keep the 
peace within the jurisdiction for which he is appointed. The title 
is commonly abbreviated to J.P. and is used after the name. The 
justices of the peace perform without any other reward than the 
dignity they acquire from their office a large amount of work in- 
dispensable to the administration of the law, including the initia- 
tory stages of all criminal proceedings Although usually not pro- 
fessional lawyers (and therefore unversed in the rules of evidence), 
for the most part they discharge their multifarious duties with be- 
coming good sense and impartiality. For centuries they were nec- 
essarily chosen mainly from the landed gentry; but at the 
present day both sexes and all classes of the community are repre- 
sented on the magisterial bench irrespective of social status or 
political bias, it being recognized — at least in theory — that capacity 
duly to administer justice rather than creed, position or party 
influence should regulate selection and appointment. In great cen- 
tres of population, where the judicial business of justices is heavy, 
it has been found necessary to appoint paid justices or stipendiary 
magistrates to do the work, and an extension of the system to the 
country districts has been often advocated. Where a borough 


council desire the appointment of a stipendiary magistrate they 
may present a petition for the same to the secretary of State and 
it is thereupon lawful for the king to appoint to that office a bar- 
rister of seven years’ standing. He is by virtue of his office a jus- 
tice for the borough, and receives a yearly salary, payable in four 
equal quarterly instalments. On a vacancy, application must again 
be made as for a first appointment. There may be more than one 
stipendiary magistrate for a borough. 

The commission of the peace assigns to justices the duty of 
keeping and causing to be kept all ordinances and statutes for tho 
conservation of the peace, and for the quiet rule and governance 
of the people. Justices for counties are appointed by the Crown 
on the advice of the lord chancellor, usually with the recommenda- 
tion of the lord lieutenant of the county. Justices for boroughs 
having municipal corporations and separate commissions of the 
peace are appointed by the Crown, the lord chancellor either adopt- 
ing the recommendation of the town council, the local advisory 
committee, or acting independently. Justices cannot act as such 
until they have taken the oath of allegiance and the judicial oath. 
A justice for a borough, while acting as such, must reside in or 
within seven miles of the borough or occupy a house or other 
property in the borough, but he need not be a burgess. The mayor 
of a borough is ex officio a justice during his years of office and 
during the succeeding year As mayor he takes precedence over 
all borough justices and is entitled to take the chair at all their 
meetings But, except when dealing with business relating to the 
borough, he has not precedence over justices acting in or for the 
county in which the borough or any part thereof is situated, nor 
has he precedence over a stipendiary magistrate engaged in ad- 
ministering justice (45^6 Viet. ch. 50, s 155). The chairman of 
a county council is ex officio a justice of the peace for the county, 
and the chairman of an urban or rural district council for the 
county in which the district is situated The Criminal Justice Act, 
1925 (s. 31 ) empowers the issue of process by justices throughout 
England and Wales without endorsement. But English warrants 
for indictable offences in other parts of Great Britain must be 
‘“backed” or endorsed by a justice of the jurisdiction in which 
they are to be executed. A justice acting partially and corruptly 
may be proceeded against by a criminal information, and a justice 
improperly refusing to act may be compelled to do so by the high 
court of justice. An action will lie against a justice for any act 
done by him in excess of his jurisdiction, and for any act within 
his jurisdiction which has been done wrongfully and maliciously 
and without reasonable or probable cause. But no action can be 
brought against a justice for a wrongful conviction until it has 
been quashed The Justices of the Peace Act 1906, abolished the 
property qualification for county justices. It also removed the 
necessity for residence within the county, substituting therefor the 
same residential qualification as for borough magistrates, viz, 
“within seven miles thereof.” The same act removed the disquali- 
fication of solicitors to be county justices and added to the existing 
power to remove other justices from the commission of the peace 
the power to exclude ex officio justices. 

The justices for every petty sessional division of a county or 
for a borough having a separate commission of the peace must 
appoint a fit person to be their salaried clerk. He must be either 
a barrister of not less than 14 years’ standing, or a solicitor of the 
supreme court, or have served for not less than seven years as a 
clerk to a police or stipendiary magistrate, or have been attached 
to a metropolitan police court The multifarious and constantly 
increasing duties and enhanced powers of justices embrace some 
portion of every important branch of the criminal law and include 
a considerable number of matters more particularly relating to 
the civil law. 

In the United States, the justices of the peace usually are 
elected, although sometimes they are appointed by executive 
authority. The justices of the peace are the lowest of the state 
courts, and their limitation in civil matters generally is about 
$200, and in criminal matters they may try only misdemeanors. 
They are not courts of record. Ordinarily in criminal cases they 
may not impose a jail sentence, if the person tried prefers to pay 
the fine imposed. 
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JUSTICIAR, Unlike all other officers of the central adminis- 
tration in the 12th century the justiciar was not a household 
official. The justiciarship originated in the king’s need for a re- 
sponsible subordinate who could take as wide a view of the royal 
needs as the king himself. A man of unquestionable loyalty, with 
a specialist’s knowledge of the details of administration, was neces- 
sary to act as regent when the king was abroad, and at other times 
to take charge of such matters as the king could not arrange him- 
self. Such a man from the nature of his office could not be a 
member of the king’s household. He was in a position superior to 
that of any household officer. 

William I. had appointed men to hold authority while he was in 
Normandy, but their office had always ended on his return to 
England. Ranulf Flambard, chaplain to William II., was the first 
man to hold a position analogous to that of the 12th century jus- 
ticiars. He was responsible for the collection of William II. ’s 
revenue, and is known to have interested himself in the adminis- 
tration of justice all over the country. In the reign of Henry I. 
increasing specialisation in the administration meant more and 
better trained officials. Richard and Ralf Basset, father and son, 
were successively styled Justiciarius, with the implication that 
they held some authoritative position among the royal judges, but 
they never held the position of supremacy in the administration 
which belonged to the justiciar at the end of the century. That 
was held in the reign of Henry I. by Roger, bishop of Salisbury, 
who is styled, and who styles himself, Justiciarius and Procurator 
Anglie. The fall of Roger owing to King Stephen’s jealousy, and 
the anarchy of Stephen’s reign broke the normal development of 
the administrative offices. 

Although at the beginning of his reign Henry II. appointed jus- 
ticiars, apparently to fill the place once held by Roger, their 
position was very different. He appointed two justiciars instead 
of one, and kept them busy with* routine work, not at first trusting 
them with control, even when he was abroad The Chancellor, 
Thomas Becket, was the chief minister in the earlier years of the 
reign, and it was not till after his appointment to the archbishop- 
ric and consequent quarrel with Henry that the justiciar became 
the greatest man in the kingdom after the king His supremacy 
was firmly established during the long official career of Richard 
de Lucy (1153-79) followed by that of Ranulf de Glanvil 
(1180-89). Head of the whole administration, the justiciar found 
his labours constantly increasing The volume of judicial work 
was growing greater every year owing to the popularity of Henry 
II. ’s reforms. The justiciar presided over the bench of judges at 
Westminster, organised the judicial circuits, heard difficult pleas, 
gave his advice to judges on innumerable points of law and him- 
self went round the country to see that the administration was 
properly conducted. Such work kept him fully occupied when the 
king was in England. It is not remarkable that although fn theory 
he should have presided over the sessions of the Exchequer ( q.v .), 
he was seldom able to be present. When the king was abroad, in 
addition to his ordinary routine duties, the justiciar had to raise 
such money as the king needed, and to see that peace was main- 
tained. All the justiciars of the second half of the twelfth century 
on occasion raised forces and took the field either against rebels 
(eg, Count John in 1194) or to preserve the peace of the 
Marches. Under Richard I. the office grew in importance, since 
the king was continuously out of the country and it fell to succes- 
sive justiciars to raise his ransom and the large sums for his war 
with France. John was interested in English administration and 
his justiciar, Geoffrey Fitz Peter, had less responsibility than his 
immediate predecessors. He was able to concentrate more on his 
judicial work. 

The office became extremely important during the minority of 
Henry III. Hubert de Burgh was not a trained lawyer as Geoffrey 
Fitz Peter had been, and he was mainly concerned and interested 
in affairs of state. He was the ruler of the country as no justiciar 
had ever been before, but he was the last of the great justiciars. 
His fall (1232) was due to Henry’s weariness of his domination, 
to royal jealousy of the supreme great official. The day of the 
great officer of state governing all departments and controlling all 
was past. One of the leading judges was appointed justiciar, but 
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his work was mainly judicial and only lasted till 1234, when the 
barons secured the fall of the Poitevins, whose support had en- 
abled Henry to rid himself of Hubert de Burgh. During the 
period of Henry’s personal rule no justiciar was appointed. Henry 
distrusted the great official chancellor, treasurer and justiciar alike. 
When the barons took control in 1258 the office was reestablished 
for a time. But the baronial justiciars were temporary, paid, and 
overworked officials, whose work lay in the administration of 
justice and the supervision of the routine of government. The 
office came to an end in 1261. In Sicily and Scotland, countries 
closely connected with England, similar officials existed in the 12th 
century. In Scotland there were two justiciars, one for the country 
to the north and another for that to the south of the Forth. 

(D. M. S.) 

JUSTICIARIUS CAPITALIS ANGLIAE, a minister of 
State who derived his office from the practice of the Norman 
kings to appoint two lieutenants to exercise the royal functions 
during their absence abroad. In this capacity William Fitz- 
Osbern and Odo of Bayeux acted during the Conqueror’s visit to 
the Continent in 1067, and William of Warenne and Richard 
Clare who were left in charge in 1074 are described as praecipui 
Angliae justiciarii. Other holders of the office were Lanfranc, 
Gosfrid of Coutance, and Robert of Mortain. With the return 
of the king their functions ceased. With the appointment of 
Ranulf Flambard by William II. as sole holder, the office became 
permanent, and the justiciar became the first minister of the 
Crown with the direction of the whole judicial and financial ad- 
ministration of the kingdom. He was followed by Roger of 
Salisbury, Richard de Lucy, Glanvil, Hubert Walter de Burgh and 
Geoffrey Fitz Peter. It was the last-named who staved off the 
breach between John and the barons. The office was never again 
filled permanently after 1234, and when Robert de Brus was ap- 
pointed in 1268 he was appointed ad placita coram rege tenenda, 
at the moment when the court of king’s bench (q.v.) was begin- 
ning to emerge as a separate court from Curia Regis 

See Holdsworth, Hist. Eng. Law, vol. i., p. 36. (H. H. L. B.) 

JUSTICIARY, HIGH COURT OF, in Scotland, the su- 
preme criminal court, consisting of the lord justice-general, the 
lord justice-clerk and ir lords commissioners of justiciary. (See 
the Criminal Procedure [Scotland] Act, 1887.) Three judges 
form a quorum, but sometimes five judges sit When so consti- 
tuted the high court has power to suspend and to quash the pro- 
ceedings in the inferior criminal courts on the ground of incom- 
petency or irregularity. The high court has also a statutory juris- 
diction to entertain stated cases on points of law from inferior 
criminal courts. The sittings of the circuit courts of justiciary 
for the trial of indictments with a jury are presided over by a 
single judge, but are deemed to be sittings of the high court of 
justiciary. No other civil criminal court has power to pronounce 
sentence of death or of penal servitude. Until 1926 the sentences 
of this court were pronounced for doom and were not subject to 
suspension or review in any form. A single judge had power, 
however, instead of deciding a point of difficulty to report it to 
the high court in Edinburgh for decision if he saw fit. Since the 
Criminal Appeal (Scotland) Act, 1926, sentences of the justiciary 
court and of the sheriff and jury court are subject to appeal. In 
either case the appeal lies to the high court of justiciary then sit- 
ting as a court of appeal under that act, with a quorum of three 
judges and with jurisdiction to entertain an appeal on questions of 
fact and of law. Appeal from this court does not lie to the House 
of Lords, either at common law or under the act of 1926. 

JUSTIFICATION, in law, the showing by a defendant in 
an action of sufficient legal reason why he did what he was called 
upon to answer. The word is employed particularly in actions for 
defamation (see Libel and Slander). 

JUSTIN I., East Roman emperor from 518 to 527; bom in 
450 in Asia. He rose to be commander of the imperial guards of 
Anastasius. On the latter’s death in 518 Justin succeeded in secur- 
ing his own election. Being ignorant even of the rudiments of 
letters, Justin entrusted the administration of state almost entirely 
to his quaestor Proclus and to his nephew Justinian. He effected 
in 519 a reconciliation of the Eastern and Western Churches 
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after a schism of thirty-five years. ( See Hormisdas.) In 522 
Justin ceded to Theodoric the right of naming the consuls. On 
the 1st of April 527, enfeebled by an incurable wound, he assumed 
Justinian as his colleague; on the 1st of August he died. 

See* E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. Bury, 
1896), iv. 206-209. 

JUSTIN II. (d. 578), East Roman emperor (565-578), was 
the nephew and successor of Justinian I. As master of the palace, 
and as husband of Sophia, the niece of the late empress Theo- 
dora, he secured a peaceful election. The first few days of his 
reign — when he paid his uncle’s debts, administered justice in 
person and proclaimed religious toleration — gave bright promise, 
but in the face of the lawless aristocracy and defiant governors 
of provinces he effected few subsequent reforms. The most im- 
portant event of his reign was the invasion of Italy by the Lom- 
bards ( q.v.), who, entering in 568, under Alboin, in a few years 
made themselves masters of nearly the entire country. Justin’s 
attention was distracted from Italy towards the N. and E. 
frontiers. After refusing, with his usual hauteur, to pay the Avars 
tribute, he fought several unsuccessful campaigns against them. 
In 572 his overtures to the Turks and protection of the Christian 
Armenians led to a war with Persia. After two disastrous cam- 
paigns, in which his enemies overran Syria, Justin bought a pre- 
carious peace by payment of a yearly tribute. The temporary 
fits of insanity into which he fell warned him to name a colleague. 
Passing over his own relatives, he raised, on the advice of Sophia, 
the general Tiberius ( q.v .) to be Caesar in December 574 and 
withdrew for his remaining years into retirement. 

See E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. Bury, 
1896), v. 2-17; G. Finlay, History of Greece (ed. 1877), i. 291-297; 
J. Bury, The Later Roman Empire (1889), h. 67-79; N. H. Baynes, 
Catnb. Med. Hist., ii. 263-275. (M. C.) 

JUSTIN (Iunianus Iustinus) , Roman historian, probably 
lived during the age of the Antonines. Of his personal history 
nothing is known. He is the author of Historiarum Philippicarum 
libri XLIV., a work described by himself in his preface as a selec- 
tion from the Historiae philippicae et totius tnundi origines et 
terrae situs , written in the time of Augustus by Pompeius Trogus 
( q.v .). The work of Trogus is lost; but the prologi or arguments 
of the text are preserved by Pliny and other writers. The main 
theme of Trogus was the history of the Macedonian monarchy, 
but Justin permitted himself considerable freedom of digression. 
As it stands, however, the history contains much valuable informa- 
tion. The style, though far from perfect, is clear and occasionally 
elegant. The book was much used in the middle ages, when the 
author was sometimes confounded with Justin Martyr. 

Ed. princeps (1470); J- G. Graevius (1668); J. F. Gronovius 
(1719); C. H. Frotscher (1827-1830); J. Jeep (1859), F Ruhl 
(1886, with prologues) ; see also J. F. Fischer, De elocutione Justtni 
(1868) ; F. Ruhl, Die Verbreitung des J. im Mittelalter (1871) ; Kohler 
and Ruhl in Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie, xci., ci., cxxxiii. There 
are translations in the chief European languages; in English by A. 
Goldyng (1564); R. Codrington (1682), Brown-Dykes (1712); G. 
Turnbull (1746) ; J. Clarke (1790) ; J- S. Watson (1853). 

JUSTINIAN L (483-565) . Flavius Anicius lustinianus, sur- 
named the Great, the most famous of all the emperors of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, was by birth a barbarian, native of a 
place called Tauresium in Ulyricum 1 , and was born, most prob- 
ably, on May 11, 483, probably of Slavonic parentage. His own 
name was originally Uprauda 2 . lustinianus was a Roman name 
which he took from his uncle Justin I., who adopted him, and to 
whom his advancement in life was due. Of his early life we 
know nothing, except that he went to Constantinople while still 
a young man, and received there an excellent education, though 
it is alleged that he always spoke Greek with a barbarian accent. 
When Justin ascended the throne in 518, Justinian became at once 
a person of the first consequence, guiding, especially in church 
matters, the policy of his aged, childless and ignorant uncle, and 

*lt Is commonly identified with the modern Kiistendil, but Skoplye 
(the former Uskiib) has also been suggested. See Tozer, Highlands of 
European Turkey, ii. 370, 

2 The name Uprauda is said to be derived from the word prauda, 
which in Old Slavic means jus, justitia, the prefix being simply a 
breathing frequently attached to Slavonic names. 
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soon coming to be regarded as his destined successor. On Justin’s 
death in 527, having been a few months earlier associated with 
him as co-emperor, Justinian succeeded without opposition to 
the throne. About 523 he had married the famous Theodora 
(q.v.), who, as empress regnant, was closely associated in all his 
actions till her death in 547. 

Justinian’s reign was filled with great events, both at home and 
abroad, both in peace and in war. They may be classed under 
four heads: (1) his legal reforms; (2) his administration of the 
empire; (3) his ecclesiastical policy; and (4) his wars and foreign 
policy generally. 

1. Consolidation of Law. — It is as a legislator and codifier 
of the law that Justinian’s name is most familiar to the modem 
world. He found the law of the Roman empire in a state of 
great confusion. It consisted of two masses, which were usually 
distinguished as old law ( ius vetus) and new law ( ius novum). 
The first of these comprised: (i.) all such of the statutes (leges) 
passed under the republic and early empire as had not become 
obsolete; (ii.) the decrees of the senate (senatus consulta) passed 
at the end of the republic and during the first two centuries of the 
empire; (iii.) the writings of the jurists, and more particularly 
of those to whom the right of declaring the law with authority 
( ius respondendi) had been committed by the emperors. As these 
jurists had, in their commentaries upon the leges , senatus consulta 
and edicts of the magistrates, practically incorporated all that 
was of importance in those documents, the books of the jurists 
may substantially be taken as including (i.) and (ii.). These 
writings were, of course, very numerous. Many of them had 
become exceedingly scarce — many had been altogether lost. 
Some were of doubtful authenticity. They were so costly that 
even the public libraries had nothing approaching to a complete 
collection. Moreover, as was natural, they contained many dis- 
crepancies and contradictions. A remedy had been attempted to 
be applied to this evil by a law of the emperors Theodosius II. 
and Valentinian III., which gave special weight to the writings 
of five eminent jurists (Papinian, Paulus. Ulpian, Modestinus, 
Gaius) ; but it was very far from removing it. 

The new law (ius novum), which consisted of the ordinances 
of the emperors promulgated during the middle and later empires 
(edicta, rescripta , mandata, decreta , usually called by the general 
name of constitutioms) , was in a condition not much better. 
These ordinances or constitutions were extremely numerous. No 
complete collection of them existed, for the earlier Codices did 
not include all the constitutions; there were others which it was 
necessary to obtain separately, but many whereof it must have 
been impossible for a private person to procure. In this branch 
too of the law there existed some, though a less formidable, un- 
certainty; for there were constitutions which practically, if not 
formally, repealed or superseded others without expressly men- 
tioning them. It was therefore dearly necessary to collect so 
much of the law, both New and Old, as was regarded as binding 
into a reasonable corpus and to purge away the contradictions 
and inconsistencies of it. 

Immediately after his accession, Justinian appointed a com- 
mission to deal with the imperial constitutions (ius novum), this 
being the easier part of the problem. The commissioners, ten in 
number, were directed to go through all the constitutions of which 
copies existed, to select such as were of practical value, to cut 
these down by retrenching all unnecessary matter, and gather 
them, arranged in order of date, into one volume, getting rid of 
any contradictions by omitting one or other of the conflicting 
passages 3 . These law commissioners completed their task in four- 
teen months, distributing the constitutions which they “retained” 
into ten books, in general conformity with the order of the Per- 
petual Edict enacted by Hadrian. By this means the bulk of the 
statute law was immensely reduced, its obscurities and internal 
discrepancies in great measure removed, its provisions adapted, 
by the abrogation of what was obsolete, to the circumstances of 
Justinian’s own time. This Codex cons tit utionum was formally 

z See, for an account of the instructions given to the commission, the 
constitution Haec quae, prefixed to the revised Codex in the Corpus 
iuris civilis. 
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promulgated in 529, all imperial ordinances not included in it being 
repealed at one stroke. 

The success of this first experiment encouraged the, emperor 
to attempt the more difficult enterprise of simplifying and digest- 
ing the old law. Before entering on this, however, he wisely took 
the preliminary step of settling the more important of the legal 
questions as to which the older jurists had been divided in opinion. 
This was accomplished by a series of constitutions known as the 
“Fifty Decisions” ( Quinquaginta decisiones ), along with which 
there were published other ordinances amending the law in a 
variety of points, in which old and now inconvenient rules had 
been suffered to subsist. Then in December 530 a new commission 
was appointed, consisting of sixteen eminent lawyers, under the 
presidency of the famous Tribonian, who had already served on 
the previous commission. They were to procure and peruse all 
the writings of all the authorized jurists (those who had enjoyed 
the ius respondent) ; were to extract from these writings what- 
ever was of the most permanent and substantial value, with power 
to change the expressions of the author wherever conciseness or 
clearness would be thereby promoted, or wherever such a change 
was needed in order to adapt his language to the condition of the 
law as it stood in Justinian’s time; were to avoid repetitions and 
contradictions by giving only one statement of the law upon each 
point; were to insert nothing at variance with any provision con- 
tained in the Codex constitutionum ; and were to distribute the 
results of their labours into fifty books, subdividing each book 
into titles, and following the order of the Perpetual Edict 4 . 

The commissioners presented their selection of extracts to the 
emperor in 533, and he published it as an imperial statute on 
December 16th of that year, with two prefatory constitutions 
(those known as Omnem reipublicae and Dedit nobis). It is the 
Latin volume which we now call the Digest ( Digesta ) or Pandects 
(IIAv 5 eKTcu). The extracts comprised in it are 9,123 in number, 
taken from thirty-nine authors, and are of greatly varying length, 
mostly only a few lines long. The worst thing about the Digest 
is its highly unscientific arrangement. The order of the Perpetual 
Edict, which appears to have been taken as a sort of model for 
the general scheme of books and titles, was doubtless convenient 
to the Roman lawyers from their familiarity with it, but was in 
itself rather accidental and historical than logical. The disposi- 
tion of the extracts inside each title was still less rational; it has 
been shown by a modern jurist to have been the result of the 
way in which the committees of the commissioners worked through 
the books they had to peruse. In enacting the Digest as a law 
book, Justinian repealed all the other law contained in the treatises 
of the jurists (that ius vetus which has been already mentioned), 
and directed that those treatises should never be cited in future 
even by way of illustration; and he of course at the same time 
abrogated all the older statutes which had formed a part of the 
ius vetus. This was a necessary incident of his scheme of reform. 
But he went too far, and indeed attempted what was impossible, 
when he forbade all commentaries upon the Digest. He was 
obliged to allow a Greek translation to be made of it, but directed 
this translation to be exactly literal. 

These two great enterprises had substantially despatched Jus- 
tinian’s work; however, he, or rather Tribonian, conceived that 
an outline of the elementary manual law was needed to take the 
place of the now obsolete Comment arii of Gaius. The result was 
the publication, shortly before the Digest , of the Institutes of 
Justinian , a work which nevertheless, both in matter and style, 
owes much to the work of Gaius. 

In the four years and a half which elapsed between the pub- 
lication of the Codex and that of the Digest , many important 
changes had been made in the law, notably by the publication 
of the “Fifty Decisions.” It was therefore natural that the idea 
should present itself of revising the Codex, so as to contain in 
one volume the whole Statute Law., Accordingly, another com- 
mission was appointed, consisting of Tribonian with four other 
coadjutors, full power being given them not only to incorporate 
the new constitutions with the Codex and make in it the requisite 
changes, but also to revise the Codex generally. This work was 

A See the Constitution Deo auctor {Cod. i. 17, t). 


completed in a few months; and in November 534 the revised 
Codex ( Codex repetitae praelectionis) was promulgated with the 
force of law, prefaced by a constitution ( Cordi nobis) which sets 
forth its history, and declares it to be alone authoritative. It is 
this revised Codex which has come down to the moderp world. 

The constitutions contained in it number 4,652, the earliest 
dating from Hadrian, the latest being of course Justinian’s own. 
A few thus belong to the period to which the greater part of the 
Digest belongs, i.e., the so-called classical period of Roman law 
down to the time of Alexander Severus (244); but the great 
majority are later, and belong to one or other of the four great 
eras of imperial legislation, the eras of Diocletian, of Constantine, 
of Theodosius II. and of Justinian himself. Although this Codex 
is said to have the same general order as that of the Digest , viz., 
the order of the Perpetual Edict, there are considerable differences 
of arrangement between the two. It is divided into twelve books. 
Its contents, although of course of the utmost practical impor- 
tance to the lawyers of that time, and of much value still, his- 
torical as well as legal, are far less interesting and scientifically 
admirable than the extracts preserved in the Digest. 

Between 534 and 565 Justinian issued a great number of or- 
dinances, dealing with all sorts of subjects and seriously altering 
the law on many points — the majority appearing before the death 
of Tribonian. which happened in 545. These ordinances are called, 
by way of distinction, new constitutions, Novellae constitutiones 
post codiccm (veapal Star a£eis), Novels. Although the emperor 
had stated in publishing the Codex that all further statutes (if any) 
would be officially collected, this promise does not seem to have 
been redeemed. The three collections of the Novels which we 
possess are apparently private collections, nor do we even know 
how many such constitutions were promulgated. One of the three 
contains 168 (together with 13 Edicts), but some of these are by 
the emperors Justin II. and Tiberius II Another, the so-called 
Epitome of Julian , contains 125 Novels in Latin; and the third, 
the Liber authenticarum or vulgata versio, has 134, also in Latin. 
This last was the collection first known and chiefly used in the 
West during the middle ages; and of its 134 only 97 have been 
written on by the glossatores or mediaeval commentators; these 
therefore alone have been received as binding in those countries 
which recognize and obey the Roman law, — according to the 
maxim Quicqtdd non agnoscit glossa, ncc agnoscit curia. And, 
whereas Justinian’s constitutions contained in the Codex were all 
issued in Latin, the rest of the book being in that tongue, these 
Novels were nearly all published in Greek, Latin translations being 
of course made for the use of the western provinces. They may be 
found printed in any edition of the Corpus inns civilis. 

This Corpus iuris consists of the four books described above: 
(1) Codex constitutionum; (2) Digesta or Pandectae ; (3) Insti - 
tutiones; (4) Novellae. 

From what has been already stated, the reader will perceive that 
Justinian did not, according to a strict use of terms, codify the 
Roman law. By a codification we understand the reduction of the 
whole pre-existing body of law to a new form, the re-stating it in a 
scries of propositions, scientifically ordered, which may or may not 
contain some new substance, but are at any rate new in form. 
What he did do was something quite different. It was not codifica- 
tion but consolidation. He gave to posterity not one code but two 
digests or collections of extracts, which are new only to this ex- 
tent that they are arranged in a new order, and that here and there 
their words have been modified in order to bring one extract into 
harmony with some other. Except for this, the matter is old in 
expression as well as in substance. 

Thus regarded, Justinian’s work may appear to entitle him and 
Tribonian to much less credit than they have usually received for 
it. But let it be observed, first, that to reduce the huge and con- 
fused mass of pre-existing law into the compass of these two col- 
lections was an immense practical benefit to the empire; secondly, 
that, whereas the work which he undertook was accomplished in 
seven years, the infinitely more difficult task of codification might 
probably have been left unfinished at Tribonian’s death, or even 
at Justinian’s own, and been abandoned by his successor; thirdly, 
that in the extracts preserved in the Digest we have the opinions 
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of the greatest legal luminaries given in their own admirably con- j after his greed, his unscrupulousness, and the excesses of his 


cise language, while in the extracts of which the Codex is com- 
posed we find valuable historical evidence bearing on the adminis- 
tration and social condition of the later empire; fourthly, that Jus- 
tinian’s age was quite unequal in intellect to so vast an undertaking 
as the fusing upon scientific principles into one new organic whole 
of the entire law of the empire. 

To the merits of the work as actually performed some reference 
has already been made. The chief defect of the Digest is in point 
of scientific arrangement, a matter about which the Roman law- 
yers cared very little. There are some repetitions and some incon- 
sistencies, but not more than may fairly be allowed for in a com- 
pilation of such magnitude executed so rapidly. Tribonian has 
been blamed for the insertions the compilers made in the sentences 
of the old jurists (the so-called Emblemata Triboniani ) ; but it 
was a part of Justinian’s plan that such insertions should be made, 
so as to adapt those sentences to the law as settled in the emperor’s 
time. On Justinian’s own laws, contained in the Codex and in his 
Novels , a less favourable judgment must be pronounced. They, 
and especially the latter, are diffuse and often lax in expression, 
needlessly prolix, and pompously rhetorical. The policy of many, 
particularly of those which deal with ecclesiastical matters, may 
also be condemned; yet some gratitude is due to the legislator who 
put the law of intestate succession on that plain and rational 
footing whereon it has ever since continued to stand. It is some- 
what remarkable that, although Justinian is so much more familiar 
to us by his legislation than by anything else, this sphere of his 
imperial labour is hardly referred to by any of the contemporary 
historians, and then only with censure. Procopius complains that 
he and Tribonian were always repealing old laws and enacting 
new ones, and accuses them of venal motives for doing so. 

The Corpus Iuris of Justinian continued to be, with naturally a 
few additions in the ordinances of succeeding emperors, the chief 
law-book of the Roman world till a new system was prepared by 
Leo the Isaurian, which we know as the Basilica. It is of course 
written in Greek, and consists of parts of the substance of the 
Codex and the Digest , thrown together and often altered in ex- 
pression, together with some matter from the Novels and imperial 
ordinances posterior to Justinian. In the western provinces, the 
law as settled by Justinian held its ground; but copies of the 
Corpus Iuris were extremely rare, nor did the study of it revive 
until the end of the nth century 

The best edition of the Digest is that of Mommsen (Berlin 1868-70), 
and of the Codex that of Kruger (Berlin 1875-77). 

2. Financial Administration. — In his financial administra- 
tion of the empire Justinian is represented to us as being at once 
rapacious and extravagant. His unwearied activity and inordinate 
vanity led him to undertake a great many costly public works, 
many of them unremunerative. The money needed for these, for 
his wars, and for buying off the barbarians who threatened the 
frontiers, had to be obtained by increasing the burdens of the 
people. They suffered, not only from the regular taxes, which were 
seldom remitted even after bad seasons, but also from monopolies 
and even confiscations. Fiscal severities were no doubt one cause of 
the insurrections which now and then broke out, and in the gravest 
of which ( 532 ) thirty thousand persons are said to have perished 
in the capital. It is not always easy to discover, putting together 
the trustworthy evidence of Justinian’s own laws and the angry 
complaints of Procopius, what was the nature and justification of 
the changes made in the civil administration. But the general 
conclusion seems to be that these changes were always in the direc- 
tion of further centralization, of bringing all offices more directly 
under the control of the Crown, and in some cases limiting the 
powers and appropriating the funds of local municipalities. Fi- 
nancial necessities compelled retrenchment, so that a certain 
number of offices including the useless and expensive Consulship, 
were suppressed altogether. 

In a bureaucratic despotism the greatest merit of a sovereign 
is to choose capable and honest ministers. Justinian’s selections 
were usually capable, but not so often honest. Even the great 
Tribonian labours under the reproach of corruption, while the 
fact that Justinian maintained John of Cappadocia in power long 


private life had excited the anger of the whole empire, reflects 
little credit on his own principles of government and sense of duty 
to his subjects. The department of administration in which he 
seems to have felt most personal interest was that of public works. 
He spent immense sums on buildings of all sorts, especially 
churches. Of these works only two remain perfect, the celebrated 
St. Sophia in Constantinople, and the church of SS Sergius and 
Bacchus, now commonly called Little St. Sophia, which stands 
about half a mile from the great church, and is in its way a very 
delicate and beautiful piece of work. 

3. Ecclesiastical Policy. — Justinian’s ecclesiastical policy was 
complex and varying. For many years before the accession of his 
uncle Justin, the Eastern world had been vexed by the struggles of 
the Monophysite party, who recognized only one nature in Christ, 
against the view which then and ever since has maintained itself 
as orthodox, that the divine and human natures coexisted in Him. 
The latter doctrine had triumphed at the council of Chalcedon, but 
Egypt, a great part of Syria and Asia Minor, and a considerable 
minority even in Constantinople clung to Monophysitism. One of 
Justinian’s first public acts was to put an end to this schism by 
inducing Justin to make the then patriarch declare his full ad- 
hesion to the creed of Chalcedon. When he himself came to the 
throne he endeavoured to persuade the Monophysites to come in 
by summoning some of their leaders to a conference. This failing, 
he ejected suspected prelates, and occasionally persecuted them. 

Not long afterwards, his attention having been called to the 
spread of Origenistic opinions in Syria, he issued an edict condemn- 
ing fourteen propositions drawn from the writings of the great 
Alexandrian, and caused a synod to be held which renewed the 
condemnation of the impugned doctrines and anathematized Ori- 
gen himself. Still later, he was induced by the machinations of 
some of the prelates who haunted his court, and by the influence 
of Theodora, herself much interested in theological questions, and 
more than suspected of Monophysitism, to raise a needless, mis- 
chievous, and protracted controversy. The Monophysites some- 
times alleged that they could not accept the decrees of the council 
of Chalcedon because that council had not condemned, but (as 
they argued) virtually approved, three w f riters tainted with Nestor- 
ian principles, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and lbas, 
bishop of Edessa. It was represented to the emperor, who was still 
pursued by the desire to bring back the schismatics, that a great 
step would have been taken towards reconciliation if a condemna- 
tion of these teachers, or rather of such of their books as were 
complained of, could be brought about, since then the Chalce- 
donian party would be purged from any appearance of sympathy 
with the errors of Nestorius. 

Not stopping to reflect that in the angry and suspicious state 
of men’s minds he was sure to lose as much in one direction as he 
would gain in the other, Justinian put forth an edict exposing 
and denouncing the errors contained in the writings of Theodore 
generally, in the treatise of Theodoret against Cyril of Alexandria, 
and in a letter of Bishop lbas (a letter whose authenticity was 
doubted, but which passed under his name) to the Persian bishop 
Maris. This edict was circulated through the Christian world to 
be subscribed by the bishops. The four Eastern patriarchs, and 
the great majority of the Eastern prelates generally, subscribed. 
Among the Western bishops, who were less disposed to Mono- 
physitism and subservience, the edict was earnestly resisted. Long 
disputes and negotiations followed, the end of which was that Jus- 
tinian summoned a general council of the church, that which we 
reckon the Fifth, which condemned the impugned writings, and 
anathematized several other heretical authors. Its decrees were re- 
ceived in the East but long contested in the Western Church, where 
a schism arose that lasted for seventy years. This is the contro- 
versy known as that of the Three Chapters ( Tria capitula, rpia 
Ke<p6.\aia) y apparently from the three propositions or condemna- 
tions contained in Justinian’s original* edict, one relating to Theo- 
dore’s writings and person, the second to the incriminated treatise 
of Theodoret (whose person was not attacked), the third to 
the letter (if genuine) of lbas. (See Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 
ii- 777 ) 
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At the very end of his long career of theological discussion, 
Justinian himself lapsed into heresy, by accepting the doctrine 
that the earthly body of Christ was incorruptible, insensible to 
the weaknesses of the flesh, a doctrine which went by the name of 
Aphthartodocetism. According to his usual practice, he issued an 
edict enforcing this view, and requiring all patriarchs, metro- 
politans, and bishops to subscribe to it. Some refused at once, 
and were deprived of their sees. Others submitted or temporized; 
but before there had been time enough for the matter to be carried 
through, the emperor died. 

As no preceding sovereign had been so much interested in 
church affairs, so none seems to have shown so much activity as a 
persecutor both of pagans and of heretics. He renewed with addi- 
tional stringency the laws against both these classes. The former 
embraced a large part of the rural population in certain secluded 
districts, such as parts of Asia Minor and Peloponnesus; and we 
are told that the efforts directed against them resulted in the forc- 
ible baptism of 70,000 persons in Asia Minor alone. At Athens, 
the philosophers who taught in the schools hallowed by memories 
of Plato still openly professed what passed for Paganism, though it 
was really a body of moral doctrine, strongly tinged with mysti- 
cism, in which there was far more of Christianity and of the specu- 
lative metaphysics of the East than of the old Olympian religion. 
Justinian, partly from religious motives, partly because he dis- 
countenanced all rivals to the imperial university of Constanti- 
nople, closed these Athenian schools (529). 

Heresy proved more obstinate. The severities directed against 
the Montanists of Phrygia led to a furious war, in which most of 
the sectaries perished, while the doctrine was not extinguished. 
Harsh laws provoked the Samaritans to a revolt, from whose 
effects Palestine had not recovered when conquered by the Arabs 
in the following century. The Nestorians and the Eutychian Mon- 
ophysites were not threatened with such severe civil penalties, 
although their worship was interdicted, and their bishops were 
sometimes banished; but this vexatious treatment was quite 
enough to keep them disaffected, and the rapidity of the Moham- 
medan conquests may be partly traced to that alienation of the 
bulk of the Egyptian and a large part of the Syrian population 
which dates from Justinian’s persecutions. 

4. Foreign Wars. — Justinian was engaged in three great foreign 
wars, two of them of his own seeking, the third a legacy which 
nearly every emperor had come into for three centuries, the secular 
strife of Rome and Persia. When Justinian came to the throne, 
his troops were maintaining an unequal struggle on the Euphrates 
against the armies of Kavadh I. (g.v.). After some campaigns, in 
which the skill of Belisarius obtained considerable successes, a 
peace was concluded in 533 with Chosroes I. (q.v.). This lasted 
till 539, when Chosroes declared war. The emperor was too much 
occupied in the West to be able adequately to defend his eastern 
frontier. Chosroes advanced into Syria with little resistance, and 
in 540 captured Antioch. The war continued with varying for- 
tunes for four years more in this quarter; while in the meantime 
an even fiercer struggle had begun in the mountainous region in- 
habited by the Lazi at the south-eastern corner of the Black Sea. 
(See Colchis.) 

When after two-and-twenty years of fighting no substantial 
advantage had been gained by either party, Chosroes agreed in 
562 to a peace which left Lazica to the Romans, but under the 
dishonourable condition of their paying 30,000 pieces of gold an- 
nually to the Persian king. Thus no result of permanent impor- 
tance flowed from these Persian wars, except that they greatly 
weakened the Roman Empire, increased Justinian’s financial em- 
barrassments, and prevented him from prosecuting with sufficient 
vigour his enterprises in the West (See further Persia: Ancient 
History, “The Sassanid Dynasty.”) 

These enterprises had begun in 533 with an attack on the 
Vandals, in Africa. Belisarius landed without opposition, and de- 
stroyed the barbarian power in two engagements. North Africa 
from beyond the strait of Gibraltar to the Syrtes became again 
a Roman province, although the Moorish tribes of the interior 
maintained a species of independence; and part of southern Spain 
was also recovered for the empire. The ease with which so im- 


portant a conquest had been effected encouraged Justinian to 
attack the Ostrogoths of Italy. Justinian began the war in 535, 
taking as his pretext the murder of Queen Amalasuntha, daughter 
of Theodoric, who had placed herself under his protection, and 
alleging that the Ostrogothic kingdom had always owned a species 
of allegiance to the emperor at Constantinople, a claim for which 
there was some foundation. For the Italian campaign see 
Belisarius. 

The imperial administration was established through Italy, but 
its rapacity soon began to excite discontent, and the kernel of the 
Gothic nation had not submitted. After two short and unfortunate 
reigns, the crown had been bestowed on Totila or Baduila, a war- 
rior of distinguished abilities, who by degrees drove the imperial 
generals and governors out of Italy. Belisarius was sent against 
him, but with forces too small for the gravity of the situation. 
He moved from place to place during several years, but saw city 
after city captured by or open its gates to Totila, till only 
Ravenna, Otranto and Ancona remained. Justinian was occupied 
by the ecclesiastical controversy of the Three Chapters, and had 
not the money to fit out a proper army and fleet. It was not until 
552 that re-conquest was attempted. In that year a powerful army 
was despatched under Narses. Under him the Goths were com- 
pletely defeated at Taginae and the Mons Lactarius, and Italy was 
annexed. (See Narses.) But it was an Italy terribly impoverished 
and depopulated, whose possession carried little strength with 
it. Justinian’s policy both in the Vandalic and in the Gothic War 
stands condemned by the result. The resources of the state, which 
might tetter have been spent in defending the frontiers of the 
empire, were consumed in the conquest of two countries which 
had suffered too much to be of any substantial value, and which 
could not be permanently retained. However, Justinian must 
have been almost preternaturally wise to have foreseen this: his 
conduct was in the circumstances only what might have been 
expected from an ambitious prince who perceived an opportunity 
of recovering territories that had formerly belonged to the empire, 
and over which its rights were conceived to be only suspended. 

Besides these three great foreign wars, Justinian’s reign was 
troubled by a constant succession of border inroads, especially on 
the northern frontier. Immense damage was inflicted by Slavonic 
and Hunnish marauders; and on one occasion the capital was 
itself in danger. 

5. Personal Character. — Regarding Justinian’s personal char- 
acter and capacities a great diversity of opinion has existed among 
historians. The difficulty of arriving at a fair conclusion is in- 
creased by the fact that Procopius, our principal contemporary 
authority, speaks with a very different voice in his secret memoirs 
(the Anccdota) from that which he has used in his published his- 
tory, and that some of the accusations contained in the former 
work are so rancorous and improbable that a certain measure of 
discredit attaches to everything which it contains. 

The truth seems to be that Justinian was not a great ruler ifi 
the higher sense of the word, that is to say, a man of large views, 
deep insight, a capacity for forming just such plans as the cir- 
cumstances needed, and carrying them out by a skilful adaptation 
of means to ends. But he was a man of considerable abilities, won- 
derful activity of mind and admirable industry. He was interested 
in many things, and threw himself with ardour into whatever he 
took up; he contrived schemes quickly, and pushed them on with 
an energy which usually made them succeed when no long time was 
needed, for, if a project was delayed, there was a risk of his 
tiring of it and dropping it. Although vain and full of self- 
confidence, he was easily led by those who knew how to get at him. 

Justinian was quick rather than strong or profound; his policy 
does not strike one as the result of deliberate and well-considered 
views, but dictated by the hopes and fancies of the moment. His 
activity was in so far a misfortune as it led him to attempt too 
many things at once, and engage in undertakings so costly that 
oppression became necessary to provide the funds for them. Even 
his devotion to work, which excites our admiration, in the centre 
of a luxurious court, was to a great extent unprofitable, for it was 
mainly given to theological controversies which neither he nor 
any one else could settle. 
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Still, after making all deductions, it is plain that the man who 
accomplished so much, and kept the whole world so occupied, 
as Justinian did during the thirty-eight years of his reign, must 
have possessed no common abilities. He was affable and easy of 
approach to all his subjects, with a pleasant address; nor does he 
seem to have been, like his wife, either cruel or revengeful. We 
hear several times of his sparing those who had conspired against 
him. But he was not scrupulous in the means he employed, and 
he was willing to maintain in power detestable ministers if only 
they served him efficiently and filled his coffers. His chief passion, 
after that for hi$ own fame and glory, seems to have been for 
theology; it was in this field that his literary powers exerted them- 
selves, and his taste also, for among his numerous buildings the 
churches are those on which he spent most thought and money. 
Considering that his legal reforms are those by which his name is 
mainly known to posterity, it is curious that we should have hardly 
any information as to his legal knowledge, or the share which he 
took in those reforms. 

In person he was somewhat above the middle height, well- 
shaped, with plenty of fresh colour in his cheeks, and an extraor- 
dinary power of doing without food and sleep. Two mosaic fig- 
ures of him exist at Ravenna, one in the apse of the church of 
S. Vitale, the other in the church of S. Apollinare in Urbe; but of 
course one cannot be sure how far in such a material the portrait 
fairly represents the original. He had no children by his marriage 
with Theodora, and did not marry after her decease. On his death, 
on Nov. 14, 565, the crown passed to his nephew Justin II. 

Authorities. — For the life of Justinian the chief authorities are 
Procopius ( Historiae , De aedificiis, Anecdota) and (from a.d. S52) the 
History of Agathias; the Chronicle of Johannes Malalas is also of value. 
Occasional reference must be made to the writings of Jordanes and 
Marcellinus, and even to the late compilation of Cedrenus. 

See also Gibbon (ed. Bury 1923) ; Bury, Later Roman Empire, vol. 
ii. ; Grupe, Kaiser Justinian (Leipzig 1923). The best general account of 
Justinian’s reign in all its aspects is probably Diehl, Justinian et la 
civilisation byzantine { 1901). (J Bry. ; X.) 

JUSTINIAN II., Rhinotmetus (669-711), East Roman 
emperor 685-695 and 704-71 1, succeeded his father Constantine 
IV., at the age of sixteen. His reign was unhappy both at home 
and abroad. After a successful invasion he made a truce with the 
Arabs, which admitted them to the joint possession of Armenia, 
Iberia and Cyprus, while by removing 12,000 Christian Mardaites 
from their native Lebanon, he gave the Arabs a command over 
Asia Minor of which they took advantage in 692 by conquering 
all Armenia. In 689 Justinian was defeated by the Bulgarians, 
but settled many Slavs in Asia Minor. Meanwhile the bitter dis- 
sensions caused in the Church by the emperor, his bloody perse- 
cution of the Manichaeans, and the rapacity with which, through 
his creatures Stephanus and Thcodatus, he extorted the means 
of gratifying his sumptuous tastes and his mania for erecting 
costly buildings, drove his subjects into rebellion. In 695 they 
rose under Leontius, and, after cutting off the emperor’s nose 
(whence his surname), banished him to Cherson in the Crimea. 
Leontius, after a reign of three years, was in turn dethroned and 
imprisoned by Tiberius Absimarus, who next assumed the purple. 
Justinian meanwhile had escaped from Cherson and married 
Theodora, sister of Busirus, khan of the Khazars. Compelled, 
however, by the intrigues of Tiberius, to quit his new home, he 
fled to Terbelis, king of the Bulgarians. With an army of 15,000 
horsemen Justinian suddenly pounced upon Constantinople, slew 
his rivals Leontius and Tiberius, with thousands of their parti- 
sans, and once more ascended the throne in 704. His second 
reign was marked by an unsuccessful war against Terbelis, by 
Arab victories in Asia Minor, by devastating expeditions sent 
against his own cities of Ravenna and Cherson, where he inflicted 
horrible punishment upon the disaffected nobles and refugees, 
and by the same cruel rapacity towards his subjects. Con- 
spiracies again broke out: Bardanes, surnamed Philippicus, as- 
sumed the purple, and Justinian, the last of the house of Hera- 
clius, was assassinated in Asia Minor, December 71 1. 

See E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ,(ed. Bury, 
1896), v. 179-183; J. B. Bury, The Later Roman Empire (1889), ii. 
320-330, 358-367 ; F. Gorres, in Byzantinische-Zeitsckrifl, 1908, p. 432 ; 
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E. W. Brooks, in Cambridge Mediaeval History II. (1913), pp. 406-414. 

JUSTIN MARTYR (b. c. a.d. ioo), Christian apologist, was 
born, of pagan parents, c. 100 at Fla via Neapolis (anc. Sichem), 
now Nablus, in Palestinian Syria (Samaria). A thorough study 
of the philosophy of Peripatetics and Pythagoreans, Stoics 
and Platonists, brought home to Justin the conviction that true 
knowledge was not to be found in them. On the other hand, he 
came to look upon the Old Testament prophets as approved by 
their antiquity, sanctity, mystery and prophecies to be inter- 
preters of the truth. To this must be added the deep impression 
produced upon him by the life and death of Christ. His conver- 
sion apparently took place at Ephesus. After his conversion he 
retained his philosophers cloak (Euseb , Hist. Eccl. iv. 11. 8), the 
distinctive badge of the wandering professional teacher of philo- 
sophy, and went about from place to place discussing the truths 
of Christianity in the hope of bringing educated Pagans, as he 
himself had been brought, through philosophy to Christ. In Rome 
he gave lectures in a class-room of his own, though not without 
opposition from his fellow-teachers. Among his opponents was the 
Cynic Crescentius ( Apol . ii. 13). Eusebius (Hist. Eccl . iv. 16 7-8) 
concludes somewhat hastily, from the statement of Justin and 
his disciple Tatian ( Orat . ad Grace. 19), that the accusation of 
Justin before the authorities, which led to his death, was due to 
Crescentius. But we know, from the undoubtedly genuine Acta 
SS. Justini et sociorum , that Justin suffered the death of a martyr 
under the prefect Rusticus between 163 and 167. 

To form an opinion of Justin as a Christian and theologian, 
we must turn to his Apology and to the Dialogue with the Jew 
Trypho, for the authenticity of all other extant works attrib- 
uted to him is disputed with good reason. The Apology was 
written in Rome about 150. In the first part Justin defends his 
fellow-believers against the charge of atheism and hostility to 
the state. He then demonstrates the truth of his religion from 
the effects of the new faith, and from the excellence of its moral 
teaching, and concludes with a comparison of Christian and Pagan 
doctrines, in which the latter are set down as the work of demons. 
As the main support of his proof of the truth of Christianity 
appears his demonstration that the prophecies of the old dispen- 
sation have found their fulfilment in Christianity. A third part 
shows, from the practices of their religious worship, that the 
Christians had in truth dedicated themselves to God. The whole 
closes with an appeal to the princes, with a reference to the edict 
issued by Hadrian in favour of the Christians In the so-called 
Second Apology, Justin takes occasion from the trial of a Chris- 
tian recently held in Rome to argue that the innocence of the 
Christians was proved by the very persecutions 

Even as a Christian Justin always remained a philosopher. By 
his conscious recognition of the Greek philosophy as a prepara- 
tion for the truths of the Christian religion, he appears as the 
first and most distinguished in the long list of those who have 
endeavoured to reconcile Christian with non-Christian culture. 
In the Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, where he had to deal 
with the Judaism that believed in a Messiah, he was far better 
able to do justice to Christianity as a revelation; and the argu- 
ments of this work are much more completely in harmony with 
primitive Christian theology than those of the Apology. 

Justin is a valuable authority for the life of the Christian 
Church in the middle of the 2nd century. The Apology contains 
a few paragraphs (61 seq .), which give a vivid description of the 
public worship of the Church and its method of celebrating the 
sacraments (Baptism and the Eucharist). His works are also 
of great value for the history of the New Testament writings. He 
knows of no canon of the New Testament, ie., no fixed and in- 
clusive collection of the apostolic writings. His sources for the 
teachings of Jesus are the “Memoirs of the Apostles/’ by which 
are probably to be understood the Synoptic Gospels (without the 
Gospel according to St. John), which, according to his account, 
were read along with the prophetic writings at the public services. 

Both the Apology and the Dialogue are preserved in but a 
single ms (cod. Paris, 450, ad. 1364). 

Bibliography. — The editions of Robert fitienne (Stephanus) 
(1551); H. Sylburg (1593); F. Morel (1615); Prudentius Maranuis 
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(1742) arc superseded by J. C. T. Otto, Justini philosophi et maftyris 
opera quae jeruntur omnia (3rd ed 5 vols., Jena, 1876-81). This 
edition contains besides the Apologies (vol. i.) and the Dialogue (vol. 
ii.) other writings now admitted to be spurious For a handy edition of 
the Apology , see G. Kruger, Die Apologien Justins des Martyrers (3rd 
ed. Tubingen, 1904) There is a good German translation with a com- 
prehensive commentary by H. Veil (1894). For English translations 
consult the “Oxford Library of the Fathers” and the u Ante-Nicene 
Library.” See also J. Donaldson, A Critical History of Christian Litera- 
ture and Doctrine, vol. 2 (1866) ; T. M. VVehofer, Die Apologie Justins 
des Philosophen und Martyrers in lit terar hist orischer Beziehung zum 
ersten Male untersucht (1897) i A. L. Feder, Justins des Martyrers 
Lehre von Jesus Christus (1906). On the spurious writings consult A. 
Harnack, Diodor von Tarsus . Vier pseudo-justinische Schriften als 
Eigentum Diodors nachgewiesen (1901) ; Goodenough, The Theology 
of Justin Martyr (1923). 

JUSTUS OF GHENT (Jodocus, or Joos of Ghent) 
(?i430-?i48o), a Flemish painter whom Vasari and Guicciardini 
called Guisto da Guanto, and who has been identified with Joos 
van Wasscnhove, a member of the painters’ guild at Antwerp in 
1460 and at Ghent in 1464. His name is not mentioned in the 
records of the guilds after 1468 and it is supposed that he then 
emigrated to Italy. To his early period in Flanders two pictures 
have been ascribed: the altarpiece at St. Bavo in Ghent represent- 
ing the “Crucifixion” and the “Adoration of the Magi” in the 
Blumenthal collection at New York. In 1474 we see him in Italy, 
where he painted the “Communion of the Apostles,” which is 
described by Vasari and which is now in the Palazzo Ducale at 
Urbino. This is the only absolutely authenticated picture by the 
master. It was painted for the brotherhood of Corpus Christi at 
the bidding of Federico of Montefeltro, who was introduced into 
the picture as a companion of Caterino Zeno, a Persian envoy at 
that time on a mission to the court of Urbino. Vespasiano de 
Bisticci, the librarian of Federico of Montefeltro, states that this 
duke sent to the Netherlands for a capable artist to paint a series 
of “ancient worthies” for a library recently erected in the palace 
of Urbino, because he knew no one in Italy who understood how 
to paint in oil colours. It has been conjectured that the author 
of these “worthies,” which are still in existence at the Louvre 
and in the Barberini palace at Rome, was Justus. His Flemish 
style is here tempered by the study of the masterpieces of Santi 
and Melozzo. To Justus is also ascribed the portrait of the duke 
and his son now in the Barberini palace in Rome. The seven 
“Liberal Arts,” which decorated the ducal palace at Urbino, and 
whereof two are now in the National Gallery and another two at 
Berlin, are ascribed to Justus by some critics and by others to 
Melozzo da Forli. They seem to recall Melozzo in their design, 
but are Flemish in their colour and execution. According to 
recent art criticism Justus was an artist who brought his northern 
traditions to Italy and there combined them with those of the 
Italian school. His development was gradual and his later works 
are difficult to distinguish from those of Italian masters. 

Bibliography. — A. de Ceuleneer, Juste de Gand (1911) ; A. Schmar- 
sow, Joos van Gent u. Melozzo da Forli, vol. xxix. (1912) of Abhand- 
lungen der phil.-histor. Klasse d. Kgl. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss; Sir Martin 
Conway, The van Eycks and their Followers (1921) ; Max. Fricdlander, 
Joos van Gent (1925). (I. A. R.) 

JUTE, a vegetable fibre now occupying a position in the 
manufacturing scale inferior only to cotton and flax. The term 
jute appears to have been first used in 1746. Importations of the 
substance had been made at earlier times under the name of pdt, 
an East Indian native term by which the fibre continued to be 
spoken of in England till the early years of the 19th century. The 
modern name appears to be derived from jhot or jhout (Sansk. 
jhat), the vernacular name by which the substance is known in 
the Cuttack district. 

Different Species. — The fibre is obtained from two species of 
Cor chorus (nat. ord. Tiliaceae ), C. capsularis and C. olitorius, 
the products of both being so essentially alike that neither in 
commerce nor agriculture is any distinction made between them. 
These and various other species of Corchorus are natives of 
Bengal, where they have been cultivated from very remote times 
for economic purposes, although there is reason to believe that 
the cultivation did not originate m the northern parts of India. 
The two species cultivated for jute fibre are in all respects very 
similar to each other, except in their fructification and the rel- 


atively greater size attained by C. capsularis. They are annual 
plants from 5 to 10ft. high, with a cylindrical stalk as thick as 
a man’s finger, and hardly branching except near the top. The 
light green leaves are from 4 to 5m. long by i^in. broad above 
the base, and taper upwards into a fine point; the edges are ser- 
rated; the two lov/er teeth are drawn out into bristle-like points. 
The small whitish-yellow flowers are produced in clusters of two 
or three opposite the leaves. 

The capsules or seed-pods in the case of C. capsularis are globu- 
lar, rough and wrinkled, while in C. olitorius they are slender, 
quill-like cylinders (about 2in. long), a very marked distinction, 
as may be noted from fig. 1, in which c and d show the capsules 
of C. capsularis and C. olitorius respectively. Fig. a represents 
a flowering top of C. olitorius. 

Both species are cultivated in India, not only on account of 
their fibre, but also for the sake of their leaves, which are there 
extensively used as a pot-herb. The cultivation of C. capsularis 
is most prevalent in central and eastern Bengal, while in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, where, however, the area under culti- 
vation is limited, C. olitorius is principally grown The fibre known 
as China jute or Tien-tsin jute is the product of another plant, 
Abutilon Avicennae , a member of the Mallow family. 

Cultivation and Cropping.— Attempts have been made to 
grow the jute plant in America, Egypt, Africa and other places, 
but up to the present the fibre has proved much inferior to that 
obtained from plants grown in India. Here the cultivation of the 
plant extends from the Hugli through eastern and northern Bengal. 
The successful cultivation of the plant demands a hot, moist 
climate, with a fair amount of rain. Too much rain at the be- 
ginning of the season is detrimental to the growth, while a very 
dry season is disastrous. The climate of eastern and northern 
Bengal appears to be ideal for the growth of the plant. 

The quality of the fibre and the produce per acre depend in a 
measure on the preparation of the soil. The ground should be 


ploughed about four times and all weeds removed. The seed 



Fig. 1 — (A) JUTE PLANT (COR- 
CHORUS OLITORIUS). (B) FLOWER. 
(C) CAPSULE OF CORCHORUS CAP- 
SULARIS. (D) CAPSULE OF COR- 
CHORUS OLITORIUS. (E) STAMENS. 
(F) STAMENS 


is then sown broadcast as in the 
case of flax. It is only within the 
last two decades that any atten- 
tion has been paid to the selec- 
tion of the seed.. 

The time of sowing extends 
from the middle of March to the 
middle of June, while the reap- 
ing, which depends upon the time 
of sowing and upon the weather, 
is performed from the end of 
June to the middle of October. 
The crop is said to be ready for 
gathering when the flowers begin 
to fade; if gathered before, the 
fibre is weak; while if left until 
the seed is ripe, the fibre is 
stronger, but is coarser and lacks 
the characteristic lustre. 

Retting. — The fibre is sepa- 
rated from the stalks by a pro- 
cess of retting similar to that for 
flax and hemp. In certain dis- 
tricts of Bengal it is the practice 
to stack the crop for a few days 
previous to retting in order to 
allow the leaves to dry and to 


drop off the stalks. It is stated that the colour of the fibre is 
darkened if the leaves are allowed to remain on during the process 
of retting. It is also thought that the drying of the plants before 
retting facilitates the separation of the fibre. Any simple opera- 
tion that improves the colour of the fibre or shortens the operation 
of retting is worthy of consideration. The benefits to be derived 
from the above process, however, cannot be great, for the bundles 
are usually taken direct to the pools and streams. The period 
necessary for the completion of the retting process varies accord- 
ing to the temperature and to the properties of the water, and 
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may occupy from two days to a month. After the first few days 
of immersion the stalks are examined daily to test the progress 
of the retting. When the fibres are easily separated from the 
stalk, the operation is complete and the bundles should be with- 
drawn. The following description of the retting of jute is taken 
from Royle’s Fibrous Plants of India: 

“The proper point being attained, the native operator, standing 
up to his middle in water, takes as many of the sticks in his 
hands as he can grasp, and removing a small portion of the bark 
from the ends next the roots, and grasping them together, he 
strips off the whole with a little management from end to end, 
without breaking either stem or fibre. Having prepared a certain 
quantity into this half state, he next proceeds to wash off; this 
is done by taking a large handful; swinging it round his head he 
dashes it repeatedly against the surface of the water, drawing it 
through towards him, so as to wash off the impurities; then, with 
a dexterous throw he fans it out on the surface of the water 
and carefully picks off all remaining black spots. It is now 
wrung out so as to remove as much water as possible, and then 
hung up on lines, prepared on the spot, to dry in the sun.” 

The separated fibre is then made up into bundles ready for 
sending to one of the jute presses. The jute is carefully sorted 
into different qualities, and then each lot is subjected to an 
enormous hydraulic pressure from which it emerges in the shape 
of the well-known bales, each weighing 400 lb. 

The crop naturally depends upon the quality of the soil, and 
upon the attention which the fibre has received in its various 
stages; the yield per acre varies in different districts Three 
bales per acre, or 1,200 lb. is termed a 100^'? crop; but improved 
methods of manuring and of agricultural working are resulting 
in a yield above 100, indeed as high as 104; it is stated in per- 
centages although the value exceeds 100. Sometimes the crop is 
stated in lakhs of 100,000 bales each. The crop varies from 
year to year, but it seldom reaches 10.000,000 bales; it is usually 
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*1927 values are the Final Estimate; the others are actual values. 


between 8 and 9 million bales. For detailed particulars concern- 
ing both fibre and cloth see The Report of the Committee of the 
Indian Jute Mills Association . 

Fibre Characteristics. — The characters by which qualities 
of jute are judged are colour, lustre, softness, strength, length, 
firmness, uniformity and absence of roots. The best qualities are 
of a clear whitish-yellow colour, with a fine silky lustre, soft and 
smooth to the touch, and line, long and uniform in fibre When 
the fibre is intended for goods in the natural colour it is essential 
that it should be of a light shade and uniform; but if intended 
lor yarns that are to be dyed a dark shade the colour is not so 
important. The cult hated plant yields a fibre with a length of 
front 6 to 10ft., hut in exceptional cases it has been known to 
reach 14 to 15ft. in length The fibre is decidedly inferior to flax 
and hemp in strength and tenacity; and, owing to a peculiarity in 
its microscopic structure, by which the walls of the separate cells 
composing the fibre vary much in thickness at different points, 
the single strands of fibre are of unequal strength. Recently pre- 
pared fibre is always stronger, more lustrous, softer and whiter 
than such as has been stored for some time — age and exposure 
rendering it brown in colour and harsh and brittle in quality. 
Jute, indeed, is much more woody in texture than either flax or 
hemp, a circumstance which may be easily demonstrated by its 
behaviour under appropriate reagents; and to that fact is due the 
change in colour and character it undergoes on exposure to the 
air. The fibre bleaches with facility, up to a certain point, suf- 
ficient to enable it to take brilliant and delicate shades of dye 


colour, but it is with great difficulty brought to a pure white by 
bleaching. A very striking and remarkable fact, which has much 
practical interest, is its highly hygroscopic nature. While in a dry 
position and atmosphere it may not possess more than 6% of 
moisture, under damp conditions it will absorb as much as 23%; 
the normal percentage is 12 to 1 3 ( / c 

Sir G. Watt, in his Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India, mentions the following n varieties of jute fibre: Serajganji, 
Narainganji, Desi, Deora, Uttariya, Deswal, Bakrabadi, Bhatial, 
Karimginji, Mirganji and Jungipuri There are several other 
varieties of minor importance. The first four form the four 
classes into which the commercial fibre is divided, and they are 
commonly known as Serajgunge, Naraingunge, Daisee and Dow- 
rah. Serajgunge is a soft fibre but it is superior in colour, which 
ranges from white to grey. Naraingunge is a strong fibre, pos- 
sesses good spinning qualities, and is very suitable for good warp 
yarns Its colour, which is not so high as Serajgunge, begins with 
a cream shade and approaches red at the roots All the better 
class yarns are spun from these two kinds. Daisee is similar to 
Serajgunge in softness, is of good quality and of great length; 
its drawback is the low colour, and hence it is not so suitable 
for using in natural colour. It is, however, a valuable fibre for 
carpet yarns, especially for dark yarns. Dowrah is a strong, 
harsh and low quality fibre, and is used principally for heavy 
wefts. Each class is subdivided according to the quality and 
colour of the material, and each class receives a distinctive mark 
called a haler’s mark. Thus the finest fibres may be divided as 
follows : — 

Superfine fir^t mark^. 

Extra fine first marks 1 -,t , 2nd and ;id numbers. 

Superior first marks jst, 2nd and $rd numbers. 

Standard first marks 1st, 2nd and 3rd numbers. 

Good first marks 1st, 2nd and *rd numbcis 

Ordinary first marks 1st, 2nd and 3rd numbers. 

Good second marks 1st, 2nd and 3rd numbeis 

Ordinary second marks 1st, 2nd and 3rd numbeis. 

The lower qualities are, naturally, divided into fewer varieties. 

Each baler has his own marks, the fibres of which are guaran- 
teed equal in quality to some standard mark It would be im- 
possible to give a list of the different marks, for there are hun- 
dreds, and new marks are constantly being added A list of all 
the principal marks is issued in book form by the Calcutta Jute 
Balers’ association 

The relative prices of the different classes depend upon the crop, 
upon the demand, and upon the quality of the fibre. The prices 
of first marks averaged about £19 per ton between the years 
1903-6; in the former year the price was £12 15s., whereas in 
the latter year the price had risen to £27 15s. The price in Dec. 
T927 was between £36 and £37 
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See Watt’s Dictionary of the Economic Products of India and 
Royle’s Fibrous Plants of India. (T W ) 


Jute Manufacture. — Before jute came to occupy a prominent 
place amongst the textile fibres of Europe, it formed the raw 
material of a large and important industry throughout the regions 
of eastern Bengal. The Hindu population made the material up 
into cordage, paper and cloth, the chifcf use of the latter being in 
the manufacture of gunny bags. Indeed, up to 1830-40 there 
was little or no competition with hand labour for this class of 
material. 

Development of the Trade*— For many years Great Britain 
was the only European country engaged in the manufacture of 
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jute, the great seat being Dundee. Gradually, however, the trade 
began to extend, and now almost every European country is 
partly engaged in the trade, and the work is extending much in 
North and South America. 

The success of the mechanical method of spinning and weaving 
jute in Dundee and district led to the introduction of textile 
machinery into and around Calcutta. The first mill to be run 
there by power was started in 1854, while by 1872 three others 
had been established. In the next ten years no fewer than 16 new 
mills were erected and equipped with modern machinery from 
Great Britain, while in 1907 there were 39 mills engaged in the 
industry. There are now ( 1928) 59 mills, containing 50,454 looms, 
of which 19,353 are used for weaving sackings, and 31.001 for 
weaving hessians. If it is assumed that there are 20 spinning 
spindles for each loom, the usual figures, then the number of 
spindles amounts to 1,009,080. 

The Calcutta looms are engaged for the most part with a few 
varieties of the commoner classes of jute fabrics, but the success 
in this direction has been really remarkable. Dundee, on the other 
hand, turns out not only the commoner classes of fabrics, but a 
very large variety of other fabrics. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned the following. Hessian, bagging, tarpaulin, sacking, scrims, 
Brussels carpets, Wilton carpets, imitation Brussels, and several 
other types of carpets, rugs and matting, in addition to a large 
variety of fabrics of which jute forms a part Calcutta has cer- 
tainly taken a large part of the trade which Dundee held in its 
former days, but the continually increasing demands for jute 
fabrics for new purposes have enabled Dundee to enter new 
markets and so to take part in the prosperity of the trade 

Spinning and Weaving. — In their general features the spin- 
ning and weaving of jute fabrics do not differ essentially as to 
machinery and processes from those employed in the manufacture 
of hemp and heavy flax goods Owing, however, to the woody and 
brittle nature of the fibre, it has to undergo a preliminary treat- 
ment peculiar to itself The pioneers of the jute indust ry who 
did not understand this necessity, or rather who did not know how 
the woody and brittle character of the fibre could be remedied, 
were greatly perplexed by the difficulties they had to encounter, 
the fibre spinning badly into a hard, rough and hairy yarn owing 
to the splitting and breaking of the fibre. This peculiarity of jute, 
coupled also with the fact that the flax machinery on which it was 
first spun, although quite suitable for the stronger and more elastic 
fibres for which it was designed, required certain modifications to 
suit it to the weaker jute, was the cause of many annoyances and 
failures in the early days of the trade. 

Batching, Opening and Softening.— The first process in the 
manufacture of jute is termed batching. Batch setting is the first 
part of this operation; it consists of selecting the different kir\ds or 
qualities of jute for any predetermined kind of yarn The number 
of bales for a batch seldom exceeds 12, indeed it is generally about 
six, and of these there may be three, four or even more varieties or 
marks The “stricks” (also in the forms “streek,” “strick” or 
“strike/’ as in Chaucer, Cant. Talcs , Prologue 676, where the 
Pardoner’s hair is compared with a “strike of flax ’’ The term is 
also used of a handful of hemp or other fibre, and is one of the 
many technical applications of “strike” or “streak,” which etymo- 
logically are cognate words) or “heads” of jute as they come from 
the bale are in a hard condition in consequence of having been 
subjected to a high hydraulic pressure during baling, it is there- 
fore necessary to soften them before any further process is 
entered. The stricks are sometimes partly softened or crushed by 
means of a steam hammer during the process of opening the bale, 
then taken to the “strikers-up” where the different varieties are 
selected and hung on pins, and then taken to the jute softening 
machine. The more general practice, however, is to employ what 
is termed a “bale opener,” or “jute crusher.” The essential parts 
of one type of bale opener are three specially shaped rollers, the 
peripheries of which contain a number of small knobs. Two of 
these rollers are supported in the same horizontal plane of the 
framework, while the third or top roller is kept in close contact 
by means of weights and springs acting on each end of the arbor. 
Another known type of machine goes by the name of the three- 


pair roller jute opener. The layers from different bales are laid 
upon the feed cloth on the left, which carries them up to the 
rollers, between which the layers are crushed and partly separated. 
The proximity of the weighted roller or rollers to the fixed ones 
depends upon the thickness of material passing thrpugh the 
machine. The fibre is delivered by what is called the delivery 
cloth — that shown on the right — and the batcher usually selects 
small stricks of about 1 Alb to 2lb. weight each and passes them 
on to the attendant or feeder of the softening machine. These 
small stricks are now laid as regularly as possible upon the feed- 
cloth of the softening machine, a general view of which is shown 
in fig 4. The fibre passes between a series of fluted rollers, each 
pair of which is kept in contact by spiral springs as shown in the 
figure. The standard number of pairs is 63, but different numbers 
are used according to opinions. There is also a difference in the 
structure of the flutes, some being straight, and others spiral, and 
each pair may or may not contain the same number of flutes. 
The springs allow the top rollers of each pair to rise as the mate- 
rial passes through the machine. Advantage is taken of this slight 
upward and downward movement of the top rollers to regulate 
automatically the flow of water and oil upon the material; the 
apparatus is placed often over the nth and nth rollers of the 
softening machine In many cases the water and oil are applied 
by less automatic, but equally effective means. The main object 
is to see that the liquids arc distributed evenly while the fibre 
is passing through, and to stop the supply when the machine 
stops or when no fibre is passing. The uniform moistening of the 
fibre in this machine facilitates the subsequent operations; indeed 
the introduction of this preliminary process (originally by hand) 
constituted the first important step in the practical solution of 
the difficulties of jute spinning. The relative quantities of oil and 
water depend upon the quality of the batch Sometimes both 
whale and mineral oils are used, but in most cases the whale oil is 
omitted About 1 to 1) gallons of oil is the usual amount given 
per bale of qoolb. of jute, while the quantity of water per bale 
varies from 3 to 7 gallons. The delivery attendants remove the 
stricks, give them a twist to facilitate future handling, and place 
them on what are termed jute barrows The stricks are now 
handed over to the cutters who cut off the roots, and finally the 
material is allowed to remain for 12 to 24 hours to allow the mix- 
ture of oil and water to spread evenly and thoroughly over 
the fibre. 

Carding. — When the moisture has spread sufficiently, the ma- 
terial is taken to the “breaker card,” the first machine in the 
preparing department A certain weight of jute, termed a “dol- 
lop,” is laid upon the feed cloth for each revolution of the latter. 
The fibre, which should be arranged on the sheet as evenly as 
possible, is carried up by the feed cloth and passes between the 
feed roller and the shell on to the large cylinder. This cylinder, 
which has a high surface speed, carries part of the fibre towards 
the workers and strippers, the surface speed of the workers being 
much slower than that of the cylinder The pins in the two rollers 
oppose each other, those of the workers being “back-set,” and 
this arrangement, combined with the relative angle of the pins, 
and the difference in the surface speeds of the two rollers, re- 
sults in the fibre being broken and split, and part of it carried 
round by the worker towards the stripper. This, as its name im- 
plies, strips the fibre off the worker, and carries it round to the 
cylinder. The pins of the stripper and cylinder point in the same 
direction, but since the surface speed of the cylinder is much 
greater than the surface speed of the stripper, it follows tha.t the 
fibre is combed between the two, and that part is carried forward 
by the cylinder to be reworked. The strippers and workers are in 
pairs of which there may be two or more. After passing the last 
pair of workers and strippers the fibre is carried forward towards 
the doffing roller, the pins of which are back-set, and the fibre is 
removed from the cylinder by the doffer, from which it passes 
between the drawing and pressing rollers into the conductor, and 
finally between the delivery and pressing rollers into the sliver can. 
It may be mentioned that more or less breaking takes place be- 
tween each pair of rollers, the pins of which are opposed, and that 
combing and drawing out obtains between those rollers with pins 
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pointing in the same direction. The ratio of the surface speeds of 
the drawing roller and the feed roller is termed the draft: — 

surface speed of drawing r oller 
surface speed of feed roller 

In this machine the draft is usually about 13. 

The sliver from the can of the breaker card may be wound into 
balls, or it may be taken direct to the finisher card. In the latter 
method from eight to 15 cans are placed behind the feed rollers, 
and all the slivers from these cans are united before they emerge 
from the machine. The main difference between a breaker card 
and a finisher card is that the latter is fitted with finer pins, that 
it contains two doffing rollers, and that it usually possesses a 
greater number of pairs of workers and strippers — a full circular 
finisher card having four sets. 

Drawing. — After the fibre has been thoroughly carded by the 
above machines, the cans containing the sliver from the finisher 
card are taken to the first drawing frame. A very common 
method is to let four slivers run into one sliver at the first drawing, 
then two slivers from the first drawing are run into one sliver at 
the second drawing frame. There are several types of drawing 
frames, e.g , push-bar or slide, rotary, spiral, ring, open link, or 
chain, the spiral being generally used for the second drawing. All, 
however, perform the same function, viz., combing out the fibres 
and thus laying them parallel, and in addition drawing out the 
sliver. The designation of the machine indicates the particular 
method in which the gill pins are moved. These pins are much 
finer than those of the breaker and finisher cards, consequently 
the fibres are more thoroughly separated. The draft in the first 
drawing varies from three to five, while that in the second draw- 
ing is usually five to seven. It is easy to see that a certain amount 
of draft, or drawing out of the sliver, is necessary, otherwise 
the various doublings would cause the sliver to emerge thicker 
and thicker from each machine. The doublings play a very im- 
portant part in the appearance of the ultimate rove and yarn, 
for the chief reason for doubling threads or slivers is to minimize 
irregularities of thickness and of colour in the material. In an 
ordinary case, the total doublings in jute from the breaker card 
to the end of the second drawing is 96: 12X4X2 = 96, and if 
the slivers were made thinner and more of them used the ultimate 
result would naturally be improved. 

Roving. — The final preparing process is that of roving and is 
conducted in the machines just mentioned. In the operation there 
is no doubling of the slivers, but each sliver passes separately 
through the machine, from the can to the spindle, is drawn out 
to about eight times its length, and receives a small amount of 
twist to strengthen it, in order that it may be successfully wound 
upon the roving bobbin by the flyer. The chief piece of mechan- 
ism in the roving frame is the gearing known as the “differential 
motion.” It works in conjunction with the disk and scroll, the 
cones, or the expanding pulley, to impart an intermittingly variable 
speed to the bobbin (each layer of the bobbin has its own particu- 
lar speed which is constant for the full traverse, but each change 
of direction of the builder is accompanied by a quick change of 
speed to the bobbin). It is essential that the bobbin should have 
such a motion, because the delivery of the sliver and the speed 
of the flyer are constant for a given size of rove, whereas the lay- 
ers of rove on the bobbin increase in length as the bobbin fills. 
In the jute roving frame the bobbin is termed the “follower,” 
because its revolutions per minute are fewer than those of the 
flyer. Each layer of rove increases the diameter of the material 
on the bobbin shank; hence, at the beginning of each layer, the 
speed of the bobbin must be increased, and kept at this increased 
speed for the whole traverse from top to bottom or vice versa. 

Let R = the revolutions per second of the flyer; 
r = the revolutions per second of the bobbin; 
d = the diameter of bobbin shaft plus the material; 

L = the length of sliver delivered per second; then 
(R— r)d7r=:L. 

In the above expression R, ir and L are constant, therefore as 
d increases the term (R — r) must decrease; this can happen only 


when r is increased, that is, when the bobbin revolves quicker. It 
is easy to see from the above expression that if the bobbin were 
the “leader” its speed would have to decrease as it filled. 

The builder, which receives its motion from the disk and scroll, 
from the cones, or from the expanding pulley, has also an inter- 
mittingly variable speed. It begins at a maximum speed when the 
bobbin is empty, is constant for each layer, but decreases as the 
bobbin fills. 

Spinning. — The rove yarn is now ready for the spinning frame, 
where a further draft of about eight is given. The principles of 
jute spinning are similar to those of dry spinning for flax For 
very heavy jute yams the spinning frame is not used — the desired 
amount of twist being given at the roving frame. 

Method of Counting Jute Yarns.— The count of jute yarn 
is based upon the weight in pounds of 14,400yd., such length re- 
ceiving the name of “spyndle.” The finest yarns weigh 2-Jlb. to 
3lb. per spyndle, but the commonest kinds are 71b , 81b., 91b , and 
iolb. per spyndle. The sizes rise in pounds up to about 2olb then 
by 2lb. up to about 501b. per spyndle, with much larger junps 
above this weight. It is not uncommon to find 20olb. to 3001b. 
rove yarn, while the weight occasionally reaches 4501b. per 
spyndle. The different sizes of yarn are extensively used in a large 
variety of fabrics, sometimes alone, sometimes in conjunction with 
other fibres, e.g., with worsted in the various kinds of carpets, 
with cotton in tapestries and household cloths, with line and tow 
yams for the same fabrics and for paddings, etc , and with wool 
for horse clothing. The yarns are capable of being dyed brilliant 
colours, but, unfortunately, the colours are not very fast to light. 
The fibre can also be prepared to imitate human hair with remark- 
able closeness, and advantage of this is largely taken in making 
stage wigs. 

Finishing. — A very important branch of the jute industry is 
that which deals with the finishing of the cloths, after the latter 
leave the loom. Fig. 7 illustrates a large finishing department in 
the foreground of which are the croppers for removing superfluous 
fibres from both sides of the doth. In the background are both 
calenders and mangles — both types being massive in structure — 
in which the different kinds of finish to the cloth are imparted. 

For detailed information regarding jute, the cloths made from 
it and the machinery used, see the following works: Watts’s Dic- 
tionary of the Economic Products of India; Royle’s Fibrous 
Plants of India 

Bibi 10GRAPHY.— Wm. Legatt, The Theory and Art of Jute Spinning 
(Dundee, 1893, 1921) ; T. Woodhouse and P. Kilgour, Jute and Jute 
Spinning, Part I. Production of Fibre, Batching, and Carding (Man- 
chester, 1920), Part II. Drawing and Roving (London, 1928); 
Peter Sharp, Flax, Tow and Jute Spinning (Dundee, 4th ed., 1907) ; 
T. Woodhouse and P. Kilgour, The Jute Industry: Seed to Finished 
Cloth (semi-technical) (1921); T. Woodhouse and T. Milne, Jute 
and Linen Weaving Mechanism (1914) ; T. Woodhouse and J. Ireland, 
An Introduction to Jute Weaving (Dundee, 1922) ; T Woodhouse, 
Yarn Counts and Calculations (1921), The Finishing oj Jute and 
Linen Fabrics (2nd ed.) 1928, Brown’s Art of Weaving (W. Kidd & 
Sons, Dundee, 10th ed., 1921). (T. W.) 

JUTERBOG or GUTERBOG, a town in the Prussian prov- 
ince of Brandenburg, on the Nuthe 39 m. S W. of Berlin, at the 
junction of the main lines of railway from Berlin to Dresden and 
Leipzig Pop. (1925) 8,110 Juterbog belonged in the later mid- 
dle ages to the archbishopric of Magdeburg, passing to electoral 
Saxony in 1648, and to Prussia in 1815. The town is surrounded 
by a mediaeval wall, with three gateways, and the church of St 
Nicholas (14th century) is remarkable for its three fine aisles 
Juterbog also has an old town-hall. It carries on weaving both of 
flax and wool and manufactures cigars. Vines are cultivated in 
the neighbourhood. 

JUTES, the third of the Teutonic nations which invaded 
Britain in the 5th century, called by Bede Iutae or Inti (see 
Britain, Anglo-Saxon). They settled in Kent and the Isle of 
Wight, together with the adjacent parts of Hampshire. In the 
latter case the national name is said to have survived until Bede’s 
own time, in the New Forest indeed apparently very much later. 
In Kent, however, it seems to have soon passed out of use, though 
there is good reason for believing that the inhabitants of that 
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kingdom were of a different nationality from their neighbours 
( see Kent, Kingdom of). With regard to the origin of the Jutes, 
Bede only says that Angulus (Angel) lay between the territories 
of the Saxons and the Iutae — a statement which points to their 
identity with the Iuti or Jyder of later times, i e the inhabitants 
of Jutland. Some recent writers have preferred to identify the 
Jutes with a tribe called Eucii mentioned in a letter from Theod- 
berht to Justinian (Mon Germ. Hist. Epist. Hi. p. 132 seq.), and 
settled apparently in the neighbourhood of the Franks. But these 
people may themselves have come from Jutland. 

See Bede, Hist. Eccles. i. 15. iv. 16. (H. M. C.) 

JUTIGALPA, capital of the Province or Department of 
Olancho, Honduras, and the centre of an important agricultural 
and potentially valuable mining section. It lies at an altitude of 
2,700 ft., 50 m. N.N.E. of Tegucigalpa. The population was 
estimated in 1928 at about 9,000, which makes it the second city 
in size in Honduras, although some of the coast towns of approx- 
imate size far surpass it in business. Jutigalpa is reached by 
bridle trails from La Ceiba, on the Caribbean, and also from 
Tegucigalpa, the capital of the country. The town ships coffee, 
tobacco, beans, sugar, rice and cheese, and cattle for meat and 
draught use; there is mining on a small scale in the mountains. 


JUTLAND (Danish Gylland), the Chersonese or Cimbric 
peninsula of ancient geography, a projection of northern Europe, 
forming the continental portion of the kingdom of Denmark and 
including, in its larger sense, the Prussian province of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Politically, Jutland ends southwards at the narrowest 
part of the peninsula (36 m ), in lat. 54 0 50' N., and includes 
several small islands. Its physical features, etc., are treated under 
Denmark. 

JUTLAND, BATTLE OF. Called by the Germans the 
battle of the Skagerrak, this battle was fought in the North Sea 
between the British Grand Fleet, under Admiral Sir J. R. Jellicoe, 
and the German High Seas Fleet, under Admiral Reinhard Scheer, 
on May 31, 1916. The main action took place about 75 m. from 
the Dutch coast in the neighbourhood of lat. 57 0 N. long. 6° E. 
The encounter is memorable as being the only occasion through- 
out the World War on which the rival battle fleets met, also for 
the fact that it left the British fleet undisputed master of the 
German one up to the day of the latter’s surrender. As a test 
of modern naval material it was prolific in lessons for both sides. 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

The movements of the fleets and squadrons were necessarily 


Table I. British Grand Fled 


Scapa Flow 

Unit 

Ships 

Commander 

Fleet Flagship and attached ships 

Iron Duke 

1 Destroyer 

1 Flotilla Leader 

1 Light Cruiser 

Admiral Sir John Jellicoe. 

First Battle Squadron 

Oth Division 

5th Division 

Attached 

Marlborough, Revenge, Hercules, Agincourt 

Colossus, Collingwood, Neptune, St. Vincent 

1 Light Cruiser 

Vice-Admiral Sir C. Burney. 
Rear-Admiral Gaunt. 

Fourth Battle Squadron 

4th Division 

3rd Division 

Benbow, Bellerophon, Temeraire, Vanguard 

Royal Oak, Superb, Canada and fleet flagship (Iron Duke) 

Vice-Admiral Sir 1 ). Sturdee. 
Rear-Admiral A. L. Dull. 

Third Battle Cruiser Squadron, at- 
tached 

Second Cruiser Squadron, also at- 
tached 

Invincible, Indomitable, Inflexible 

2 Light Cruisers 

Minotaur, Hampshire, Cochrane, Shannon 

Rear-Admiral Hood. 

Rear-Admiral Heath. 

Fourth Light Cruiser Squadron 
Fourth Flotilla . 

Eleventh f lotilla (part) 

Twelfth Flotilla 

5 Light Cruisers 

2 Flotilla Leaders and 

17 Destroyers 

1 Light Cruiser and 

4 Destroyers 

2 flotilla Leaders and 

14 Destroyers 

Commodore Le Mesuricr. 

Captain C. J. Wintour. 

Commodore Ilawksley. 

Captain Stirling. 

Tnvkrgordon 

Second Battle Squadron 

1st Division 

2nd Division 

Attached 

King (ieorge V , Ajax, Centurion, Erin 

Orion, Monarch, Conqueror, Thunderer 

1 Light Cruiser 

Vice-Admiral Sir M. Jerram. 
Rear-Admiral Leveson. 

First Cruiser Squadron 

Eleventh Flotilla (part) 

Defence, Warrior, Duke of Edinburgh, Black Prince 

1 Flotilla Leader and 

10 Destroyers 

Rear-Admiral Sir R. Arbuthnot. 

Commander Sullivan. 

Rosyth 

Battle Cruiser Fleet Flagship . 

Lion 

Vice-Admiral Sir I). Beatty. 

Fifth Battle Squadron 

Barham, Valiant, Warspite, Malaya 

Rear-Admiral Evan-Thomas. 

First Battle Cruiser Squadron 

Second Battle Cruiser Squadron 

First Light Cruiser Squadron 

Second Light Cruiser Squadron 
Third Light Cruiser Squadron 

First Flotilla (part) . 

Thirteenth flotilla .... 

Ninth Flotilla (part) 

Tenth Flotilla (part) 

Attached 

Princess Royal, Queen Mary, Tiger 

New Zealand, Indefatigable 

4 Light Cruisers 

4 Light Cruisers 

4 Light Cruisers 

1 Light Cruiser and 

9 Destroyers 

1 Light Cruiser and 

10 Destroyers 

4 Destroyers 

4 Destroyers 

Engadine, Seaplane Carrier 

Rear-Admiral de Brock. 
Rear-Admiral Pakenham. 
Commodore Alexander-Sinclair. 
Commodore Goodenough. 
Rear-Admiral Napier. 

Captain Roper. 

Captain Farie. 

Commander Goldsmith. 

Commander Hodgson. 
Lieut.-Commander Robinson. 
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governed to a large extent by highly technical considerations, and 
the battle is not an easy one for the layman to follow without a 
painstaking study of its successive phases and the motives which 
produced them. Moreover, in order to obtain a true perspective 
of events it is necessary to keep in mind the following fundamental 
facts: — 

(a) The Allied cause rested absolutely on the retention by 
Britain of that sea supremacy of which the Grand Fleet was the 
fulcrum. 

( b ) By the date of Jutland Germany’s surface navy had already 
been rendered largely immobile and her mercantile marine had 
been swept off the seas. 

( c ) It was the definite policy of the British naval command to 
bring the German main fleet to action and annihilate it if possible, 
but there was no intention to gamble with the Allied fortunes by 
seeking an engagement in waters where mines, submarines and 
shore defences would give the enemy a definite advantage, nor 
under conditions where the outcome would be largely dependent 
on chance, such as a fleet action at night. 

(d) It was the definite policy of the German High Command 
not to risk a decisive action until, by a process of attrition, the 
British forces might have become so weakened as to give good 
prospects of success. 

( e ) It was to pursue this policy of attrition that Scheer set out 
prior to Jutland, his object being to lure the British fleet out in 
the hope of falling on a section of it before it could be supported; 
but the last thing he intended or desired was to meet a united 
Grand Fleet. 

The order of events can he conveniently summarised as 
follows: — 

1. The German plan to entice the British fleet to sea while 
submarines were lying in wait for it, and in the hope of concen- 
trating the High Seas Fleet on a detached part of it. 

2. The sailing of the rival forces, neither realising the full 
significance of the coming impact 

3. The first contact and battle-cruiser action on the run south 
to the High Seas Fleet. 

4. Beatty’s run north leading the High Seas Fleet up to the 
Grand Fleet 

5. Jellicoe’s main engagement with his combined Grand Meet 
against the combined High Seas Fleet. 

6. The German fleet’s break through the British destroyer 
flotillas at night, and the failure to send intelligence to Jellicoe 
which resulted in the escape of the enemy next day 

Situation Before the Battle. — Admiral Jellicoe has sum- 
marised the causes which led up to Jutland as follows — 

1. The pressure of the British blockade had led to insistent 
calls for action by the German fleet. 

2. Scheer, who had assumed command of the High Seas Fleet 
in Jan. 1916, was chafing under his enforced inactivity. 


3. A strong protest from President Wilson had caused the 
withdrawal of German submarines from the trade routes and 
thereby rendered them available for enterprises of a military 
character. 

4. Scheer may have been led to believe that the steps an- 
nounced in England to prevent a recurrence of such episodes as 
the Lowestoft raid indicated that some division of the Grand 
Fleet was intended. 

While Scheer was planning a new attack on the cast coast of 
England, certain changes had, in fact, been made in the distri- 
bution of the British forces. Jellicoe, with the main part of the 
Grand Fleet, was still at Scapa Flow awaiting the completion of 
the outer defences of the Firth of Forth before transferring his 
base to the more southerly harbour, but he had detached the 5th 
Battle Squadron of four fast “Queen Elizabeths,” “Barham,” 
“Valiant,” “Warspite” and “Malaya,” to replace the 3rd Battle- 
Cruiser Squadron of three “Invincibles,” which were at Scapa 
for gunnery practice, and sent them to reinforce Beatty’s Battle- 
Cruiser Fleet at Rosyth. A third force, consisting of the 2nd 
Battle Squadron, 1st Cruiser Squadron and a destroyer flotilla, 
was based on Invergordon. 

THE FORCES ENGAGED 

The Grand Fleet. — Immediately prior to the battle of Jut- 
land the distribution and composition of the British forces which 
took part in the action was as in table on p. 218 

At Harwich were five light cruisers and about 20 torpedo craft 
under Commodore Tyrwhitt, and at Sheerness was the 3rd Battle 
Squadron consisting of the “King Edward” and the “Dread- 
nought” flying the flag of Admiral Bradford. These two com- 
mands, however, took no part in the battle 

The High Seas Fleet. — The main German forces, in prepara- 
tion for Admiral Scheer’s project, had been concentrated in the 
Jade Basin. They were organized as in Table II. 

Attached to the High Seas Fleet were sixteen U boats and ten 
“L” class airships, but these took no part in the action. 

The Table on p. 220 is a summary of the principal armaments 
of the capital ships of the rival fleets 

THE GERMAN PLAN 

An order issued to the High Seas Fleet on May 18 ran as 
follows. — 

The bombardment of Sunderland by our cruisers is intended to 
compel the enemy to send out forces against us. For the attack on 
the advancing enemy the High Seas Fleet forces to be south of the 
Dogger Bank, and the U boats to be stationed for attack off the 
East Coast of England The enemy’s ports of soitie will be closed by 
mines. 

This order may be taken as defining the strategy of the enemy 
on the above date 

In preparation for the execution of this scheme the U boats 


Table II. German High Scan Fleet 


Unit 

Ships 

Commander 

Fleet Flagship 

First Battle Squadron 

1st Division 

2nd Division 

Friedrich der Grosse 

Ostfriesland, Thiiringcn, Helgoland, Oldenburg 

Posen, Rheinland, Nassau, Westfalen 

Vice-Admiral Scheer. 

Vice-Admiral Schmidt. 

Rear-Admiral Engelhard t. 

Second Battle Squadron 

3rd Division .... 

4th Division 

Deutschland, Hessen, Pommern 

Hannover, Schlesien, Schleswig-IIolstein 

Rear-Admiral Mauve. 

Rear-Admiral F. von D. zu Lichten- 
fels 

Third Battle Squadron 

5th Division 

6th Division 

Konig, Grosser Kurfurst, Kronprinz, Markgraf 

Kaiser, Kaiscrin, Prin/rcgent Luitpold 

Rear-Admiral Behncke. 

Rear-Admiral Nordmann 

Destroyer Flotillas 

3rd, 5th, 7th and half 1st Flotillas 

Commodore Michelsen 

Scouting Forces 

First Scouting Group Flagship 

Battle Cruisers . 

Second Scouting Group . 

Fourth Scouting Group 

Destroyer Flotillas 

Liitzow 

Seydlitz, Moltke, Derfflinger, Von der Tann 

6 Light Cruisers 

5 Light Cruisers 

2nd, 6th and qth Flotillas 

Vice-Admiral Hipper. 

Rear-Admiral Boedicker 

Commodore von Reuter. 

Commodore Heinrich. 
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Table III. Comparison of British and German Capital Ships at Jutland and Their Main Armaments 


British 

German 

No. of each class 

Total Turret Guns 

No. of each class 

Total Turret Guns 

15 in. 

14 in. 

i 3-5 in. 

12 in. 

12 in. 

• 11 in. 

2 Revenge 

4 Barham 

1 Canada 

1 Erin 

1 Agincourt .... 

3 Iron Duke .... 

3 King George V 

4 Orion 

2 Colossus 

1 Neptune 

3 St. Vincent .... 

3 Bellerophon . . | 

16 

3 2 

10 

• 

10 

30 

30 

40 

14 

20 

10 

30 

30 

4 K6nig ... 

4 Kaiser .... 

4 Thtiringen .... 

4 Westfalen 

4 Deutschland* 

2 Preussen* .... 

(*Pre-Dreadnought type) 

40 

40 

48 

48 

16 

8 

28 Battleships 

4 « 

10 

1 10 

T04 

22 Battleships 

176 

24 

1 Tiger 

3 Lion .... 

2 Indefatigable 

3 Invincible 


1 

1 

8 

2 4 

16 

24 

2 Derfllinger . 

1 Seydlitz 

1 Moltke . 

1 Von der Tann 

16 

• 

00 0 0 - 

9 Battle-Cruisers 



3 2 

40 

5 Battle Cruisers 

16 

28 

37 Capital Ships 


| 10 

142 

i 44 1 

27 Capital Ships 

102 

5 2 

Total Turret Guns 344 

Total 'Turret Guns 244 


To sum up: the British Fleet consisted of 37 capital ships, 8 armoured cruisers, 26 light cruisers and 80 flotilla leaders and destroyers. The Ger- 
man Fleet consisted of 27 capital ships, 11 light (.ruisers, 63 flotilla leaders and destroyers. 


had already set out in order to be in their appointed stations by 
May 23, while some six or eight Flanders submarines had gone 
north to reconnoitre between Norway and the Firth of Forth 
From that date to June 1 was the period during which it was 
intended to bring off the bombardment. But the weather continued 
to be unfavourable for airship reconnaissance. Scheer would not 
risk an advance on the English coast without ample warning of 



the approach of the British fleet; meanwhile the limit of endur- 
ance of his submarines was nearly spent. 

On May 30, when he could wait no longer, he abandoned the 
bombarding plan and ordered Hipper, with the scouting force 
to sail next day and to demonstrate off the southwest coast of 
Norway. This he anticipated would soon be known to the British 
Admiralty, and he hoped, by following the scouting force with 
the battle fleet, but keeping out of sight until the enemy appeared, 
that he might fall on a detached portion of the Grand Fleet, which 
would probably be sent out to protect the cruiser patrol and ship- 
ping to the northward. But events turned out otherwise. 

II. THE PRELIMINARY ACTIONS 

The Grand Fleet Sails. — The British Naval Intelligence 
Dept, was already aware both of the movement of German sub- 
marines and that there was a “certain liveliness” in the Jade 


Roads, and Jellicoe was warned that a large operation on the 
part of the enemy appeared to be imminent At 5:40 p.m. on 
May 30 the commander-in-chief and the admiral commanding the 
Battle Cruiser Fleet were sent orders to proceed to the pre- 
determined rendezvous eastward of the Long Forties (about 60 m. 
east of the Scottish coast) in readiness for eventualities, A warn- 
ing was also sent to the Harwich Forces and 3rd Battle Squadron 
at the Norc. By 1030 p m the three sections of the Grand Fleet 
had left their respective bases at Scapa Flow, Invergordon and 
Rosyth and were heading out across the North Sea. The main 
battle fleet made for a rendezvous in lat. 57 0 45' N. long. 4 0 15' 
E. where the forces under Admiral Jerram from Invergordon 
would meet him at 2 p.m. next day. Beatty, with the Rosyth force, 
was making for a point 69 m. S.S.E. of the battle fleet’s position 
(see fig. 1). These dispositions would enable the battle fleet to 
intercept an enemy trying to attack the 10th Cruiser Squadron on 
the northern patrol, while the Rosyth force would guard against 
a raid 

When the British fleet put to sea 13 hostile submarines were 
lying off the coast; also U-67 was south of the Dogger Bank; and 
U-75, having laid the mines, which afterward sank the “Hamp- 
shire” with Kitchener on board, was on her way home. The Ger- 
man submarines made a few ineffective attacks; but in the main 
the under-water craft, as usual, proved unable to prevent free 
movement of the fleet. 

To Jellicoe the position was by no means clear when he set out. 
The evidence pointed to another cruiser raid being afoot, but a 
misleading telegram sent from the Admiralty during the forenoon 
of May 31 informed him that directional wireless signals placed 
the German fleet flagship in the Jade river, thereby leaving him 
with the impression that there was no reason for undue haste; he, 
therefore, regulated his speed so as to economise his destroyers’ 
fuel consumption. 

First Contact. — Hipper, with the scouting force left the Jade 
at 2 a.m. on May 31 and steamed northward, keeping well out of 
sight on the Danish coast. Scheer followed 50 m. astern with the 
battle fleet. During the early morning the German commander-in- 
chief received wireless reports from his U boats, but these proved 
vague and misleading, so much so that far from gleaning that a 
combined advance was being made by the British forces, he 
alludes to “our hope of meeting with separate enemy divisions,” 
as being “likely to be fulfilled.” (See Germany f s High Seas Fleet 
in the World War, Scheer.) 
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At 2 p.m. Beatty, having arrived at his rendezvous, prepared to 
turn north in accordance with his instructions. Then followed 
one of those seemingly trivial events which are sometimes destined 
to have momentous issues. A stray merchant steamer attracted 
the attention of Commodore Alexander-Sinclair in the “Galatea,” 
on the eastern wing of the light cruiser screen. He stood on to the 
E.S.E. to examine her. Simultaneously the “Eibing,” on the west- 



Fig. 2.— first contact of opposing fleets and the battle cruiser 

ACTION 


ern wing of the German scouting force, sighted the same steamer 
and detached a destroyer to investigate. Another instant and the 
rival warships had seen each other. At 2.20, just as Beatty had 
turned to the northward, “Galatea” hoisted the signal “enemy in 
sight.” (See fig. 2.) The result was to hasten a meeting which 
otherwise would, most probably, have occurred farther North and 
therefore nearer the British battle fleet. Beatty at once set out to 
cut off the line of retreat of the enemy’s light cruisers towards Horn 
Reefs, but finding that they were apparently following the “Gala- 
tea” to the northwest, he hauled round more to the northward. 
He had been steering northeast for some 10 minutes when the 
heavy smoke of Hipper’s five battle cruisers was sighted on his 
starboard bow, whereupon he turned back to the east. 

Owing to the greater visibility to the westward, Hipper had 
already sighted the six British battle cruisers, and now realised 
that they were heading to cross his stern and cut off his line of 
retreat, and that he must hasten to fall back on the battle fleet. 
Beatty, knowing nothing of the greater forces to the south, could 
only regard this as a golden opportunity for getting to grips with 
the enemy. There followed a hot running fight to the southward 
between the opposing battle cruisers (see fig. 2). The 5th Battle 
Squadron under Rear-Adm. Evan-Thomas had, unfortunately, 
been stationed by Beatty 5 miles on the opposite bearing to that 
on which the enemy was sighted. A further delay in bringing this 
powerful force into action was caused through ineffective signalling 
in the “Lion.” The result of this division of forces was that the 
British battle cruisers suffered heavily instead of the German 
squadron being 'annihilated. 

THE BATTLE CRUISER ACTION 

At 3.34 p.m. Beatty formed the battle cruisers iuto single line, 
increased to 25 knots and made for the enemy. About this time 
the “Engadine” sent up a seaplane which reported Hipper’s course 
south. This is noteworthy as being the only occasion on which a 
British aircraft was used throughout the operations, and the report 
failed to reach the battle cruiser’s flagship. At 3.45 however, the 
enemy could be made out distinctly from the “Lion,” and Beatty 
formed his ships on a line bearing north-west to clear the 
smoke and bring their guns to bear, while he turned to E.S E. 
At about 3.48 fire was opened almost simultaneously on both sides 
af a range of approximately 16,000 yards. 

The British battle cruisers were at considerable disadvantage* 
for they showed up well against the western sky, while visibility 
to the eastward was poor for observing their fire. German ac- 
counts agree that the British firing during this part of the action 


was somewhat ragged, while they pay high tribute to that of the 
5th Battle Squadron as it eventually got into range. The better 
protection of the enemy’s battle cruisers and the better shell with 
which the heavy guns of his fleet generally were provided stood 
him in good stead, while confusion in the interpretation of the 
“Lion’s” signals for distribution of fire added to the disadvantages 
of the British battle cruisers. 

The range was rapidly decreasing as the courses of the rival 
forces converged. A few minutes after 4 p.m. the “Lion” was 
heavily hit by a shell from the “Lutzow” which plunged into her 
midship turret and killed nearly the whole of the gun’s crew 
But for the presence of mind and devotion to duty of Major F. J. 
W. Harvey, R M.L.I (awarded a posthumous VC), who when 
mortally wounded saw to the flooding of the magazine, the flag- 
ship would doubtless have been destroyed. Up to this time, owing 
to a misunderstanding, the “Derfilinger” had been left unfired at, 
but was now engaged by the “Queen Mary.” In the rear of the 
line the “Von der Tann” and “Indefatigable” were fighting a 
furious duel when a salvo of three shells from the former crashed 
into the vitals of the British ship; she fell out of the line sinking 
by the stern; at 4 06 p.m another salvo hit her and with a rending 
explosion she turned over and sank with her 57 officers and 960 
men Now came a moment’s respite; both sides, finding the fight- 
ing too hot, decided to open the range, and soon the German shells 
were falling short and their fire ceased 

Meanwhile Evan-Thomas, by cutting corners, had manoeuvred 
the 5th Battle Squadron into range, and shortly after 4 o’clock the 
“Barham” opened fire on the “Von der Tann” at about 19,000 
yards. In spite of the poor visibility the battleships’ firing was 
very accurate, and Hipper had to take to zig-zagging to dodge the 
great 15 in. salvoes. Nothing but the poor quality of the British 
shells, which burst without penetrating the enemy’s armour, could 
have saved his rear ships from destruction. The van of the 
German line was not long out of action. 

At 4.10 Hipper turned inwards two points while Beatty, having 
established sufficient overlap, started to press his way to the east- 
ward again. The effect was to close the range rapidly and the 
engagement was fiercely renewed. 

The “Lion” seems to have been still enveloped in the smoke 
of her burnt-out turret, and practically invisible, with the result 
that she was left in peace while the “Seydlitz” concentrated her 
guns with those of the “Derfilinger” on the “Queen Mary.” The 
latter was fighting gallantly when at 4 26, a salvo crashed into 
her forward, a red flame shot up and an explosion rent her asunder. 
In another instant only a great pall of smoke marked the grave 
of the “Queen Mary” and her 57 officers and 1,209 men. 

About this time a subsidiary battle was being fought between 
the lines. The 13th Destroyer Flotilla, having attained a suitable 
position, was launched to attack. At the same moment a German 
flotilla advanced into the arena making for the 5th Battle Squad- 
ron. The two flotillas met ; the enemy destroyers fired twelve 
torpedoes at long range and hastily retired before the superior 
gun-fire of the British craft. Evan-Thomas swung his Battle 
Squadron away two points and safely avoided the torpedoes. 
Part of the British flotilla chased the fleeing enemy towards the 
van of the German battle cruisers, while Commander Bingham in 
the “Nestor,” followed by the “Nicator,” pursued those making 
for the rear. When within 5,000 yd. of the “Lutzow,” the two de- 
stroyers fired their torpedoes, but Hipper adopted the same 
dodging tactics and swung his ships away while the torpedoes ran 
clear or fell short of their mark The gallant pair of destroyers 
pressed on and fired more torpedoes at a range of only 3,500 yd. 
under a hail of shell from the enemy’s secondary armament. The 
“Nicator” escaped, but the light cruiser “Regensburg” appeared 
suddenly from behind the battle cruisers and crippled the “Nestor” 
with two shots in her boiler. The “Nomad,” another destroyer, 
was also hit and left helpless between the lines. Another small 
force of British destroyers had accounted for two of their oppo- 
nents, “V.27” and “V.29,” when at 4 43 p.m. the “Lion” ran up the 
destroyers' general recall. Events suddenly took a new and dra- 
matic turn. To Hipper, sorely pressed ahead and astern, came 
welcome and timely relief. The German battle fleet was in sight. 

German Battle Fleet in Sight. — The head of the German 
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battle fleet was first sighted by the “Southampton” in which was 
Commodore Goodenough leading his 2nd Light Cruiser Squadron 
about two miles ahead of the “Lion.” At 4.33 he made the signal 
“battleships southeast.” Holding boldly to his course he was soon 
able to identify the High Seas Battle Fleet in full array. Mindful 
of the extreme importance of his information, he sent a wireless 
rfSessage direct to Jellicoe. Within ten minutes of this signal being 
dispatched the commander-in-chief had quickened the pulse of 
his own great command with the signal “enemy battle fleet is 
coming north.” 

Goodenough stood down to within 13,000 yd. of the enemy 
so that he could identify him in detail before turning north under 
a hail of shell fire. An admirable piece of cruiser work had not 
only galvanised many and far distant forces into activity, but 
it had crystallised the whole position for the British commands. 
Beatty also held his course until the German battle fleet was in 
sight, then, at 4.40, he turned 16 points in succession and started 
to run north, assuming the role of the pursued instead of that of 
pursuer. To Scheer it seemed as if his opportunity to fall on a de- 
tached part of the British fleet had come, but Beatty was happy 
in the knowledge that if the enemy was not frightened off pre- 
maturely he would be confronted with the whole Grand Fleet. 

Hipper, it so happened, was too occupied with the British de- 
stroyers* attacks to take advantage of the target presented by 
the British battle cruisers as they wheeled in succession round 
the same point. By 4.50 Beatty with his line now reduced to 
four ships had straightened up on a northerly course and was re- 
engaging his late enemy. Hipper had just resumed his southerly 
course, after turning away from the British destroyers, when a 
torpedo hit the “Seydlitz” tearing a huge hole under water and 
putting a 15 cm. gun out of action. The ship's stout construction 
saved her, however, and she kept her place in the line. By 5 p.m. 
Hipper, too, had turned 16 points to the northward and taken up 
his station ahead of the battle fleet. Meanwhile the 5th Battle 
Squadron could not see the “Lion’s” flag signal to turn about. 
Evan-Thomas saw Beatty turn, but was intent on hanging to the 
rear of the enemy’s battle cruisers, who were still on a southerly 
course, with the result that the two British squadrons passed each 
other at high speed. The “Lion" now repeated the signal to turn, 
direct to the 5th Battle Squadron, but before it could be obeyed, 
that squadron found itself under the guns of the German battle 
fleet. 

Evan-Thomas turned 16 points at practically the same instant 
as Hipper, but in the process the “Barham” received a heavy shell 
which cost her casualties and the use of her wireless gear. The 
rear battleship of the line, the “Malaya,” was a target for at least 
a whole division of enemy battle ships and suffered even more 
severely. (“Barham” lost 26 killed and 37 wounded, “Malaya” 63 
killed and 33 wounded.) For some 20 min., she was straddled 
again and again and received serious damage below the waterline, 
but held on and eventually the whole squadron forged ahead and 
got clear. A plucky attempt by the destroyers “Onslow” and 
“Moresby” to attack the enemy battle cruisers just as they had 
turned north was defeated by the German light scouting group, 
but the “Moresby” stood on to within 8,000 yd. of the enemy’s 
battle fleet and fired a torpedo at the third ship of the line; it did 
not take effect, but both destroyers escaped miraculously under 
a very hot fire. Scheer continued to hasten north after the ap- 
parently hard-pressed British squadrons. As he did so the motion- 
less “Nestor” and “Nomad” came drifting down between the lines. 
They scorned surrender and fired their last torpedoes at the on- 
coming battleships but without effect. A moment later they were 
overwhelmed in a storm of shell. The undaunted “Nestors” gave 
three cheers for their sinking ship and sang a verse of “God Save 
the King” before the crews took to boats and Carley rafts, from 
which they were chivalrously rescued by enemy destroyers. 

Once the 5th Battle Squadron had shaken off the German battle 
fleet the firing slackened. At 5.40 p.m. Hipper’s squadron reap- 
peared out of the mist and there was a temporary burst of firing 
from the British battle cruisers and the leading battleships, but 
Beatty was intent on joining his commander-in-chief and was 
reserving his forces for the greater issues impending. 


III. THE MAIN ACTION 

Meeting of the Battle Fleets. — Coming down from the 
north-west was Jellicoe in the “Iron Duke,” at the head of a 
centre division of his six lines of battleships, each in single line 
ahead at manoeuvring distance apart. Directly ahead pf him was 
the 4th Light Cruiser Squadron which with the destroyer flotillas 
was acting as an anti-sybmarine screen. Further ahead and spread 
for scouting were the 1st and 2nd Cruiser Squadrons. Twenty- 
one miles to the eastward were Hood’s three ships of the 3rd 
Battle Cruiser Squadron, with two light cruisers and four de- 
stroyers. 

Up to 2 45, the fleet had been steaming at economical speed, 
but, with the arrival of wireless messages indicating the presence 
of an enemy to the southward, the commander-in-chief increased 
to 17 knots and ten minutes later to 18 knots. Course was 
shaped southeast by south for Horn Reefs as previously ar- 
ranged. At 3 59, as soon as he learnt that the enemy’s battle 
cruisers had been sighted, Jellicoe increased to 20 knots and 
then sent Hood on to Beatty’s support, so that when the report 
was received that the enemy’s battle fleet was coming north there 
was nothing better to be done at the moment than to stand on 
as he was doing. The battle fleet was closed up in cruising forma- 
tion, and it would have been useless, indeed dangerous, to deploy 
into line of battle until it was known on what bearing the enemy 
would be met. The leaders of divisions were already disposed at 
right angles to the most likely line of bearing on which to sight 
the enemy in order that they might wheel their ships into line 
with a minimum of delay. So the rival battle fleets approached, 
charging towards each other at a rate of nearly 40 knots, but as 
yet out of sight. 

When in due course contact was made it did not come about 
quite as Jellicoe expected. The “Iron Duke” and “Lion” had 
communicated their respective positions from time to time, but 
zig-zagging and many other alterations of course had caused 
both flagships to be out in their reckoning. The “Iron Duke” 
was in fact some 4J m. ahead (i.e., to the southeastward) and 
the “Lion” 6} m. to the westward of their estimated positions 
as they approached each other. The reports of the enemy re- 
ceived by the commander-in-chief were therefore somewhat per- 
plexing, and by the time it became evident that the German 
Battle Fleet would be met on a starboard bow bearing instead 
of right ahead it was too late to alter his dispositions. Hood, 
also, was thrown out in his calculations. Steering as he thought 
to join Beatty he found himself on the opposite side, i.e., to east- 
ward of the enemy. It was at this juncture that fighting broke 
out with renewed vigour. 

At 5 40 the Battle Cruiser Fleet converging on the 1st Scout- 
ing Group, from the westward, saw the “Liitzow” and her con- 
sorts emerging from the mist. Fire was opened at a range of 
about 14,000 yards. This apparently disconcerted Hipper, who 
turned away to the eastward. Hardly had he done so before he 
heard the guns of the 3rd Battle Cruiser Squadron engaging his 
2nd Scouting Group. The trap w r as closing in on him, but as yet 
he was unaware of the far greater menace to the northward; 
but he seems to have sensed danger and at 6.34, hotly pursued 
by Beatty, he turned southeast only to see his light cruisers being 
attacked by four British destroyers. These latter he took to be 
the forerunners of the British Battle Fleet and, now thoroughly 
alarmed, he doubled right back to southwest to seek the cover of 
his own battleships. In fact what he had seen were Hood’s light 
forces. These had been hotly engaged with Boedicker’s 2nd 
Scouting Group. In the initial skirmish the “Chester” was 
badly mauled by the German light cruisers, but they in turn sud- 
denly found themselves overwhelmed by the fire of the three 
“Invinciblcs.” The “Wiesbaden” was reduced to a wreck and 
the “Pillau” and “Frankfurt” were badly damaged and only 
escaped by using their torpedoes, which forced Hood to turn 
away and break off the pursuit. 

The destroyers which Hipper had seen were part of the 4th 
flotilla. Led by the “Shark,” they gallantly went for the “Re- 
gensburg” and nine or ten enemy torpedo craft which seemed to 
be preparing to attack the 3rd Battle-Cruiser Squadron. In the 
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course of this encounter the “Shark” was severely battered and 
eventually sank, fighting to the last under her mortally wounded 
captain, Commander Loftus Jones. Hood avoided this attack by 
turning his squadron sharply to starboard; and almost at the 
same instant he sighted the “Lion” racing up from the west- 
ward. He turned to meet her and then swung his squadron into 
station ahead of the Battle Cruiser Fleet and led the line on a 
south-easterly course. Jellicoe was left in doubt until the very 
last minute as to the exact position of the enemy. Somewhere 
to the southward was the High Seas Fleet, but between him and 
his adversary were battle cruisers, cruisers and destroyers belch- 
ing smoke and gun fire and obscuring his view. Beatty, hot on 
the heels of his own particular quarry again, had lost sight of 
the enemy battle fleet and at the moment could not answer the 
commander-in-chief’s urgent enquiry. Nine minutes the latter 
waited, then at 6.10 repeated his question “Where is enemy’s 
battle fleet?” The first definite information came from the 
“Barham,” now rapidly closing with the 5th Battle Squadron 
from the southwest. She reported “Enemy’s battle fleet S S E.” 
At 6.14 the “Lion,” having regained touch, reported it too, bear- 
ing S.S.W. from her. 

The Deployment (see fig. 3.). — Within a minute of the 
“Lion’s” report, Jellicoe had ordered the fleet to deploy on the 
port or easterly column The manoeuvre was a vital one and 
the commander-in-chief made a masterly decision. Had he fol- 
lowed his natural inclination to deploy to starboard, i.e., on the 
side toward the enemy, the ships on that wing would have found 
themselves at grave disadvantage; the enemy would have been 
able to concentrate his fire on them while they would have been 
masking the other columns until each could turn up in rear in 
succession Moreover, the head of the British line would have 
had to make a sharp turn to port at once to prevent the enemy 
crossing the “T ” It is not too much to say that had Jellicoe 



made a wrong decision at this moment irretrievable disaster 
might have followed. As it was the Grand Fleet was placed at 
the outset in a position of overwhelming tactical advantage. 

The deployment, it will be seen, developed in the form of an 
obtuse-angled “L,” one arm of which steadily lengthened to 
envelop the head of the enemy’s line, while, during the process, 
the British ships could give each other the maximum of support. 
The battle cruisers hurried to their station at the head of the 
line, the 5th Battle Squadron slipped into place astern, cruisers 
and destroyers automatically took up their pre-arranged posi- 
tions. The whole was a magnificent piece of fleet work, the cul- 
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mination of fine organization and training and a clear indication 
of a high standard of leadership on the part of the flag officers 
commanding the several divisions and squadrons. 

But now a tragedy occurred in the foreground of this impres- 
sive scene. Up to the moment of deployment Rear-Admiral Ar- 
buthnot in the “Defence” with his 1st Cruiser Squadron had 
been scouting ahead of the battle fleet, but on contact being 
made, it became his duty to engage the enemy’s cruisers. Boe- 
dicker’s 2nd Scouting Group was faintly visible to the south- 
ward and, followed by the “Warrior,” Arbuthnot turned to pur- 
sue them He was about to deliver a coup de grace to the now 
blazing and disabled “Wiesbaden,” when out of the mist came 
both the British and German battle cruisers hotly engaged. Hold- 
ing on tenaciously, close across the bows of the “Lion,” the two 
cruisers soon found themselves in a hurricane of fire as Hipper 
endeavoured to cover the stricken “Wiesbaden ” Two great sal- 
voes hit the “Defence” in quick succession and at 6 19 Arbuthnot 
and his flagship disappeared in a sheet of flame. The “Warrior” 
limped away, and was only saved for the time being by the bat- 
tleship “Warspite” performing an involuntary circle round her, 
owing to the sudden jamming of the latter’s steering gear. Clear 
of the fighting, the sea-plane carrier “Engadine” made a brave 
effort to tow her home, but the “Warrior” had to be abandoned 
at 7 a.m. the following morning and eventually sank. 

As the cluud of smoke over the spot where the “Defence” 
had gone down rolled away, the full measure of his peril was re- 
vealed to Scheer. The High Seas Fleet was heading into the 
crook of the rapidly extending arm of the whole combined British 
Battle Fleet. It seemed to Jellicoe a glorious opportunity to 
fall on his enemy and crush him The signal was actually hoisted 
for the Grand Fleet to close, when the commander-in-chief 
realised that his line had not yet straightened out, and the battle 
cruisers were not yet clear of his van; to turn to S S E by sub- 
divisions, as he wished, was not practicable at the moment He 
had to cancel the signal and hold on on a course which neverthe- 
less sharply converged with that of the enemy battle fleet The 
Grand Fleet deployed on a course southeast at 615. The de- 
ployment (excluding the 5th B.S.) was completed by about 640. 
The German Battle Fleet approached on a northeasterly course. 
At 627, the “Konig,” leading battleship, turned east, the re- 
mainder following in succession (see fig 3). 

Now yet another misfortune befell the British. Proudly lead- 
ing the long line of capital ships, was Hood in the “Invincible.” 
Having closed to a bare 9,000 yd. she was furiously engaging 
the “Derfflinger,” hitting her again and again with well directed 
salvoes, when the “Konig,” leading the van of the enemy battle 
fleet, came to the rescue of the battle cruiser. Once again the 
plunging shell sought the vitals of the lightly armoured British 
ship; the “Invincible” was torn asunder, her stem and stern 
rising high out of the water before she disappeared (634). With 
her went Hood, who had so finely upheld the traditions of his 
historic name, and his splendid crew of over a thousand officers 
and men. The British battle cruisers had indeed suffered heavily. 
Valuable as their work had been in bringing about the main ac- 
tion, they were clearly unsuited for “in-fighting.” From now 
onwards they rightly confined themselves to harassing the van 
of the enemy when opportunity served, leaving the battleships 
to take the shock of closer contact. But close contact was the 
last thing Scheer was seeking. He was in a trap and needed all 
his wits to escape impending disaster. 

The possibility of such a situation had not been overlooked by 
the German commander-in-chief, and he had practised his com- 
mand in a manoeuvre known as the Gcjechtskehrtwendung, which 
was really an “emergency retirement.” In this the destroyers 
dashed out, fired their torpedoes “into the brown,” and put up 
a smoke screen while each big ship did a right-about turn and re- 
treated precipitately. This manoeuvre he ordered when at 6.35 he 
found battleship after battleship of the Grand Fleet concen- 
trating on the head of his line. It was not unattended with risk, 
but it was boldly ordered and skilfully executed. ( See fig. 3.) In 
less than three minutes the evasive Germans had disappeared for 
the first time The destroyer attack had not been pressed home, 
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and, although some of the British battleship divisions swung away 
momentarily to avoid the torpedoes, the course of the fleet as 
a whole was not deflected. Burney’s flagship, the “Marlborough,” 
was hit by a torpedo, but the damage was not so great as to 
force her to leave the line. The German light cruiser “Wies- 
baden,” now the only enemy in sight, came under a heavy fire 
and in ten minutes, a blazing wreck, she sank from sight. 

Jellicoe, too, had foreseen the problem which now confronted 
him, and he had not been alone in seeking, for some time past, 
a satisfactory solution; it was agreed by the highest tactical au- 
thorities that to follow directly in the path of an enemy’s battle 
fleet in a position where it could obtain the maximum advantage 
from torpedoes and mines, was sheer foolhardiness. He had been 
informed by the Naval Intelligence Dept, that the German capi- 
tal ships were known to carry mines. In fact, he had already 
summed up the situation when he wrote “Nothing but ample 
time and superior speed can be an answer, and this means that 
unless the meeting takes place fairly early in the day, it is most 
difficult, if not impossible, to fight the action to a finish.” In 


point of fact, so little was the Grand Fleet superior to the High 
Seas Fleet in speed that even had Jellicoe pursued it directly it 
is doubtful whether he would have caught up with it before 
nightfall. It was now 640. There remained little more than 
two hours’ daylight. The enemy was out of sight somewhere to 
the south and west, but another advantage which the deployment 
to port had given was the overlap to the eastward which the 
Grand Fleet had secured. (See tig 4.) Jellicoe was therefore in 
a position to work his way steadily between the High Seas Fleet 
and its possible lines of retreat to the German coast, and this 
he proceeded to do. At 6.44 he turned his divisions southeast. 
Simultaneously Goodenough turned south and led his Light 
Cruiser Squadron to look for the enemy. By 7 he was able to 
report the hostile battle fleet bearing S.S.W. 

Five minutes before this Jellicoe had altered course to 
south, and now, knowing that he was again in a position of con- 
siderable tactical advantage, he ordered a turn of “3 points to 
starboard together” to ck>se more rapidly. About this time a 
number of reports of submarines were being made to the com- 
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mander-in-chief. The “Lion” had just reported sighting one, 
the “King George V.,” leading the battle fleet, sent a warning 
that a submarine was just ahead of the “Iron Duke,” then the 
“Duke of Edinburgh” reported one “2 points from right ahead.” 
It is now known that there were no submarines in the vicinity, 
but these reports could not well be ignored, so Jellicoe took the 
best course possible and turned directly towards the supposed 
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ron at the northward end of the line was seen to open fire. The 
“Marlborough’s” gunnery efficiency had not been impaired by 
her underwater injuries, and she discharged salvo after salvo at 
the “Konig” as the head of the enemy battle fleet came into 
sight. The rest of the squadron took up the engagement and 
soon the leading German ships were smothered in shell at a 
range of less than 9,000 yards. At 7.13 the “Iron Duke” came 



menace Incidentally this brought the course of the fleet back 
to south and re-formed the divisions into line ahead, the leaders 
being disposed quarterly. Hardly was the turn completed before 
the enemy reappeared out of the mist. 

THE BATTLE FLEETS RE-ENGAGE 

Having extricated his fleet from one trap it seems incredible 
that Scheer should have deliberately walked into another (see 
fig. 5). In his official despatch he says: “It was as yet too early 
to assume night cruising order. The enemy could have com- 
pelled us to fight before dark, he could have prevented our ex- 
ercising our initiative, and finally, he could have cut-off our 
return to the German Bight.” If ever there was a man who 
wanted to avoid decisive action it was the man who penned 
those words, yet in the next paragraph of his despatch he makes 
the illogical statement: “There was only one way of avoiding 
this: to deal the enemy a second blow by again advancing re- 
gardless of the consequences, and to bring all the destroyers to 
attack.” The manner in which the High Seas Fleet renewed the 
action was such that its course was practically at right angles 
to that of the Grand Fleet, whose battleships were stretched 
across his bows so that they could concentrate on the leading 
German ships, while those in rear trailed astern out of action. 
The evidence goes to show that Scheer hoped to pass astern of 
the British line and thence make his way to the eastward, possi- 
bly engaging a detached force en route. If he had succeeded, he 
could then have made for home, fighting a rearguard action. 

But Jellicoe had forestalled him. The British Battle Fleet was 
fair across his path and, in the low visibility prevailing, its 
commander-in-chief had not risked dividing his forces. First 
some enemy light cruisers appeared to the southwest of the 
“Iron Duke.” A few minutes later, at 7.12, the 1st Battle Squad- 


into action again. Once more the Grand Fleet was in a position 
of overwhelming tactical advantage and ship after ship joined 
her fire and picked out a battleship or battle-cruiser target as 
occasion offered. Meanwhile a small force of enemy destroyers 
had developed an attack which caused Sturdee to swing his 4th 
Division away two points to avoid their torpedoes. Directly the 
attack had expended itself, he turned back to the course of the 
fleet, approximately south, which brought him into line astern 
of the 3rd Division led by the “Iron Duke.” 

Jellicoe had been holding steadily on his course across the head 
of the enemy, but seeing his rear divisions in some danger of 
segregation he ordered them to form astern of him, while the 
“King George” was directed to lead the van into line ahead. 
And now the full fire-effect of the British battleships was rapidly 
developing, and Scheer saw that his leading ships were in danger 
of annihilation; another “right-about turn” was imperative. But 
the enemy seemed right on top and half round him. Drastic 
measures were necessary to get clear. The German battle cruisers 
would have to be sacrificed, if need be, to save the battle fleet. 
He made a signal to them which, read literally, meant “charge 
the enemy; ram; ships are to attack without regard to conse- 
quences.” At the same time the destroyers, once again, were 
launched en masse to attack. 

The “Liitzow” had been completely disabled in the first con- 
tact of the main engagement, and was still ablaze and out of 
action. Hipper had not yet been able to get on board another 
battle cruiser, but Capt. Hartog, in the “Derfflinger” with the 
remaining three, led off gallantly on what the Germans have 
called a “death ride.” To make matters worse, the British battle 
cruisers which had been working round on the outer arc of the 
circle, so to speak, were now coming into action again. So the 
enemy’s 1st Scouting Group became the centre of a perfect 
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hurricane of fire. The “Derfflinger” had two turrets shattered 
to bits and was being hit again and again, the “Seydlitz,” 
“Moltke” and “Von der Tann” were also suffering severely 
when the welcome signal came permitting them to withdraw. 
By 7.20 the German Battle Fleet had repeated its former tactics 
and was retreating pell-mell to the westward behind a dense 
smoke screen put up by its destroyers. The latter pressed on to 
attack with more determination this time. There was no other 
enemy in sight so Jellicoe was free to concentrate his attention 
on this one. A heavy fire was opened on the oncoming torpedo 
craft which made them loose their torpedoes at long range. 
At 7.21 the British commander-in-chief swung his ships away in 
two quick successive turns of two points each before the torpe- 
does could reach the line. The result was that this attack was 
completely foiled. A second and third attack were countered 
by Commodore Le Mesurier’s 4th Light Cruiser Squadron which, 
crossing from its station on the disengaged bow, drove furiously 
at the enemy. One German destroyer, “S.35,” was sunk and 
several badly damaged. Jellicoe was, for the time being, in com- 
plete ignorance of what his main enemy was doing, but directly 
the torpedo attack had spent itself he, at 735, swung the fleet 
back five points to starboard and steered S. by W. (Sec fig. 4 ) 

Beatty had by now worked his way round to the starboard 
bow of the Battle Fleet and was heading southwest. At 7.40 
he signalled to the commander-in-chief to say that the enemy 
was about 10 m. NAV. by W. But the “Lion” was quite out of 
sight from the fleet flagship, and her own position, as she gave it, 
was obviously wrong. Jellicoe, however, turned southwest, on 
the same course as his battle cruisers. At 7.45 Beatty again re- 
ported the position of the enemy, this time adding that the 
latter’s course was about southwest. This signal was made to 
the “Minotaur” by searchlight, passed by her to the “King 
George V.,” who passed it on to the “Iron Duke,” where it did 
not arrive till 7 59. Jellicoe promptly turned the battle fleet west 
by divisions, and increased to 17 knots to regain touch with the 
enemy. Hardly had he done so before a wireless message came 
to hand from Beatty saying: “Submit van of battleships follow 
battle cruisers. We can then cut off whole of the enemy’s battle 
fleet.” The commander-in-chief ordered Admiral Jerram, at the 
head of the line, to comply with this request, but, owing to the 
unavoidable delay in cyphering, transmitting and decyphering 
the message, the “Lion” had by then lost sight of the enemy; 
moreover, the battle cruisers were not in sight from the “King 
George V.” In point of fact, the battle fleet was already steering 
straight for the enemy. 

Although he had twice butted his head into trouble and twice 
withdrawn it considerably battered, Scheer was loath to be 
forced further to the westward and away from home. So, at 7.53, 
he hauled round and made his way tentatively to the southward. 
(See fig. 4.) Jerram had been somewhat at a loss as to how he 
was to carry out his orders, but hearing gunfire on the port bow, 
he turned his division towards it, and at 8.21 was heading W.S.W. 
The firing came from Rear-Adml. Napier’s 3rd Light Cruiser 
Squadron, which was engaging the 4th Scouting Group at the 
head of the High Seas Fleet. After a sharp conflict the enemy 
turned away and disappeared. Meanwhile, Beatty, who was also 
steering west, had again sighted the German battle cruisers and 
beyond them the pre-Dreadnought battleships steering south. 
He thereupon turned in succession to W.S.W. and opened fire. 
An attempt by hostile destroyers to attack the British battle 
cruisers was frustrated by Le Mesurier’s Light Cruiser Squadron. 
Beatty held on his course and was beginning to inflict severe 
punishment on the sorely stricken enemy battle cruisers; but 
they could stand no more, and, running out of action to the west- 
ward, sought cover behind the old ships of Admiral Mauve’s 2nd 
Battle Squadron. 

Meanwhile Jellicoe had good reason to be satisfied with the 
situation. His battle cruisers had made contact, he was between 
the German fleet and its own coast, and he seemed on the point 
of renewing the engagement. At 8.28 he turned by divisions to 
southwest and stood down on a converging course expecting 
momentarily to meet his adversary. But Scheer foresaw the 


impending collision, indeed his headmost ships were already in 
the track of the on-coming storm. He had no intention of suffer- 
ing again from its full blast, and by 8.35 he had turned hastily 
to the westward and disappeared before the British battle fleet 
came in sight. So the firing died away; and now th$ mists of 
night rolled down between the rival forces. It was past 9.00 
before Jellicoe was fully informed as to the situation; then he 
received a message from the “Lion” reporting that at 8.40 the 
enemy’s battle cruisers and pre-Dreadnought battleships bore 
from that ship N. 34 0 W. 10 to n m. and were steering south- 
west. Beatty at the same time made his position and gave hfe 
course also as southwest. 

By this time it was an hour after sunset and growing darker 
every moment. The hazards of a fleet action at night were un- 
thinkable to a wise commander. It only remained for Jellicoe 
to maintain his position between the enemy and the German 
coast until he could fight to a finish the next day. He therefore 
set about making his dispositions for the dark hours. 

IV. EVENTS OF THE NIGHT 

There were three potential lines of retreat for the High Seas 
Fleet. (See fig. 1.) The northerly one led to Horn Reefs, and 
thence down the swept channel inshore of the Amrun Bank 
minefield to the mouth of the Jade; the second would be reached 
by a southerly course to a swept channel which led eastward 
close to Heligoland; lastly, there was the swept channel which 
led from the vicinity of the Ems river parallel to the coast to the 
entrance into the Jade. (See fig. 1.) 

Jellicoe’8 Dispositions. — At 9.17 Jellicoe ordered the fleet to 
take up night cruising stations. This meant that the battle fleet 
were to close up into three parallel columns with the 5th Battle 
Squadron, now consisting of three ships only, on the port quar- 
ter. The “Warspite” after her involuntary circle at 6.20 p.m. con- 
tinued to have trouble with her steering gear. At 7 00 she with- 
drew from the action and at 8.50 was ordered back to Rosyth. 
She had been badly hit in the earlier fighting. Beatty had already 
anticipated his commander-in-chief’s wishes and having takep 
station ahead and placed the 1st and 3rd Light Cruiser Squad- 
rons to the southward and westward of him, assumed the course 
and speed of the fleet; this was south at 17 knots. Five miles 
astern of the battle fleet Jellicoe massed his destroyer flotillas. 
This had the following advantages: — 

(a) It covered the rear of the fleet from attacks by hostile flotillas. 

( b ) It increased the chances of intercepting the enemy should he 
endeavour to make to the eastward, and of obstructing his passage 
by torpedo attacks. 

(c) It kept the Grand Fleet destroyers clear of their own battle- 
ships and therefore minimised the chances of disastrous mistakes in 
the dark. 

The value of these dispositions was to some extent diminished 
by the difficulty of communicating their purport to command- 
ing officers, especially those of the innumerable destroyers, but, 
in effect the British fleet ploughing through the night presented 
a living wall of steel barring the enemy’s passage home. 

Scheer’s Return. — Scheer also prepared for the night. His 
1st Battle Squadron led the line and was followed by the 3rd 
Battle Squadron; then came the older ships of the 2nd Battle 
Squadron and lastly the three sorely wounded battle cruisers. 
The “Liitzow” was limping along to the northward sinking deeper 
and deeper by the bows. At 2 a.m. she had to be abandoned 
and was afterwards sunk with a torpedo. The light cruisers of the 
2nd and 4th Scouting Groups were stationed near the head of 
the battle fleet, while in advance of all were the majority of the 
German destroyers groping like antennae into the darkness. 
About 9.30 Scheer started to feel his way to the eastward, the 
van of his line turning S.S.E.^li., a course which headed for 
Horn Reefs. Shortly after 10.00 his advanced light cruisers 
came into contact with the right wing of the flotillas bringing up 
the rear of the Grand Fleet. A sharp fight took place in which 
the “Castor,” leading the nth flotilla, was severely handled. 
The near-by destroyers would probably have retaliated with more 
effect had they not been deceived by the enemy making part 
of the British challenge for the day. This he appears to have 
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picked up through indiscreet flashing signalling between the 
“Lion” and “Princess Royal,” about half an hour previously. 

The High Seas Fleet recoiled slightly after this brief encounter, 
but even the rival forces continued to converge and now Goode- 
nough’s light cruisers once more came into the forefront of the 
scene. He had been keeping in touch with the “Marlborough’s” 
division, but owing to the under-water injuries of the flagship, 
the latter was lagging nearly three miles astern of its proper 
station. The “Castor’s” engagement had put the “Southampton” 
and her consorts on the alert, and they were well prepared when, 
about 10.30, they suddenly found themselves abreast the 4th 
Scouting Group. A fierce contest ensued. The “Southampton” 
was the most vigorously assaulted. Her upper deck became a 
shambles and she was blazing like a haystack from cordite fires, 
but in the midst of this holocaust she fired a torpedo which sunk 
the “Frauenlob” with all hands. At the end of a quarter of an 
hour the enemy had had enough and drew off into the darkness. 
The German light cruisers had already reported the presence 
of enemy light forces and the order stationing the British de- 
stroyer flotillas astern had been intercepted and translated to 
Scheer by a shore wireless station. From these reports he prob- 
ably realised that the British Battle Fleet had drawn ahead. In any 
case he was determined to force his way to the eastward. At 10.30 
he turned back to S EAE. heading direct for Horn Reefs Light 
Vessel. 

The British Destroyers in Action. — The rest of the story of 
that night is one of sudden encounters with an enemy fighting 
desperately to get home while British destroyers gallantly threw 
themselves in his path whenever opportunity served The Ger- 
man fleet was frequently in a state of much confusion, the 
“Elbing” was rammed by the “Posen” and later had to be sunk 
to prevent capture. The “Rostock” was torpedoed by the 4th 
Flotilla and also had to be sunk. On the British side the de- 
stroyers suffered severely. About 11.30 the “Tipperary” was so 
badly damaged by gunfire that she sank the next morning. The 
“Spitfire” met the great battleship “Nassau” nearly end on, tore 
twenty feet from the latter’s plating and carried it off on her 
forecastle. She was badly damaged but had done good execution 
with her small gun armament, putting out the big ship’s search- 
lights and causing a number of casualties. 

The shock of this conflict again caused the German fleet to 
waver and the leading battleships turned away nearly eight 
points to the westward, but Scheer was adamant in his deter- 
mination to break through at all costs while darkness gave hope 
of escape. He forced his van back, and by 11.34 the “West- 
falen” was again leading the line to the south-eastward. In an- 
other encounter a few moments later the “Broke’s” steering 
gear was disabled and she and the “Contest” rammed the “Spar- 
rowhawk,” and the latter had to be sunk the next day. Between 
midnight and 12 30 a . m . the “Fortune” and “Ardent” were sunk 
and the “Porpoise” disabled by gunfire, and the “Turbulent” 
was rammed and sunk with all hands. The armoured cruiser 
“Black Prince,” which had got separated from the fleet, was 
making her way to the southward when she fell in with the Ger- 
man battle fleet. Under the glare of their search lights she was 
sunk by overwhelming fire at point-blank range. Again and again 
the British light craft attacked, but from now onwards the enemy 
held his course; and the tragedy of that night was that no ac- 
curate information of the German battle fleet was vouchsafed to 
Admiral Jellicoe. 

Admiralty Messages. — Two reports, based on intercepted 
wireless messages, were sent to Jellicoe by the Admiralty. One, 
despatched at 9.58, received in the “Iron Duke” about 10 23, 
but not deciphered and read until n, gave an obviously wrong 
position of the rear ships of the enemy battle fleet at 9 p.m. A 
second message, dispatched at 10.41, received at 11.05, and read 
about n.30, stated that the German battle fleet had been ordered 
home at 9.14, battle cruisers in rear, course S.S E.fE., 16 knots. 
This latter was a summary of several intercepted signals but 
most unfortunately it omitted the fact that Scheer, at 9 06, had 
made an urgent call for airship reconnaissance off Horn Reefs 
at daylight, clearly indicating his intended line of retreat. The 
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second Admiralty message referred to the enemy’s movements 
at 9.14, but at 11.38 Goodenoughs report was received saying: 
“Have engaged enemy cruisers at 10.15 bearing W S W.,” and 
about the same time the “Birmingham” also reported from astern: 
“Battle cruisers probably hostile in sight northeast course south” 
(11.30). These reports came from ships which had actually 
sighted the enemy long after the time referred to in the Ad- 
miralty messages. They indicated that he had not yet turned 
home. The “Birmingham,” unfortunately, sighted the German 
heavy ships at a moment when they had turned away from our 
torpedo attacks, his report therefore was misleading, but other 
ships might have saved the situation. 

At 11.35 the “Valiant,” last ship but one of the 5th Battle 
Squadron, noted what appeared to be “two German cruisers 
with at least two funnels and a crane amidships, apparently 
steering to the eastward at a high speed.” These details make 
it certain that the ships were battleships and should have been 
recognized as such. The “Malaya,” the last ship of the squad- 
ron, had a clearer view and noted at n 40 “enemy big ships, 
three points abaft the starboard beam, steering the same way 
as ours.” By the flash of an explosion the leading ship was seen 
to have “two masts, two funnels and a conspicuous crane (ap- 
parently “Westfalen” class).” It was obvious that the enemy’s 
main fleet had closed in from the westward and was edging its 
way across the wake of the 5th Battle Squadron, yet for some 
inconceivable reason the captains of these two ships neglected 
to report what they had seen. Had they done so it would have 
greatly increased the chances of an overwhelming victory next 
day The courage and self-sacrifices of the British destroyers 
did not provide the one thing lacking, i.e., information. Before 
the curtain of darkness had lifted, Scheer had hacked his way 
through the light forces and passed to the eastward. 

Scheer was not yet out of the wood, however. About 1.45, 
just as a faint grey light was heralding the approaching dawn, 
Captain Stirling, in the “Faulkner” with his fine 34 knot 12th 
Flotilla, sighted large ships on his starboard bow, steering a 
southeasterly course. Even as he manoeuvred to attack he 
thought to send a wireless report to his commander-in-chief. 
The attack, carried out with the greatest dash and gallantry, 
resulted in the battleship “Pommern” being sunk without a trace. 
Again Captain Stirling made his wireless message, but neither 
of his reports reached the “Iron Duke.” About 2.25 in the 
growing light, the “Champion” with three destroyers sighted the 
enemy. One of the latter, the “Moresby,” broke off at once and 
made a plucky attack which sank the German destroyer “V4,” 
but the “Champion” turned to the eastward and made no report. 

At 2 39 a.m. Jellicoe turned north. He had been left with the 
impression that the enemy had been following him south and 
now, with daylight rapidly returning, he was anxious to get in 
touch with a view to renewing the engagement. It had been his 
intention to close Horn Reefs at dawn, but the night fighting had 
scattered his flotillas and he deemed it imprudent to thrust into 
enemy waters until he could collect a destroyer screen. A signal 
from the Admiralty, despatched at 1 48 a m. but not received in 
the “Iron Duke” until 2 40 informed the commander-in-chief 
that enemy submarines were apparently coming out from Ger- 
man ports. The battle fleet formed single line on the northerly 
course so as to be ready for emergency in the early morning 
haze, and so, retracing his path, Jellicoe expected momentarily 
to fall in with his destroyer flotillas and possibly the damaged 
“Liitzow.” Tyrwhitt’s Harwich Force had, at last, been ordered 
to sea, and by 3.50 a.m. he was under way, much too late to be 
of service. From 3.15 am. Zeppelins began to be sighted and 
at 342 a.m. the British battle fleet had turned expectantly 
towards the sound of guns, but found that it was only some of 
their own cruisers engaging one of the enemy airships. It was 
obvious, however, that by now the position of the British fleet 
must be known to the German command. The hope of meeting 
the enemy which had been growing fainter was finally shattered 
by an Admiralty message received at 4.15 a.m. saying that at 
2.30 a.m. the High Seas Fleet was only 16 m. from Horn Reefs 
steering SEbS. at 16 knots. 
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Beatty was still clinging to the idea that the enemy was to 
the south-westward, and asked permission to sweep in that direc- 
tion; but at 430 a.m., having re-formed into cruising formation, 
Jellicoe regretfully made the signal “Enemy fleet has returned to 
harbour.” Scheer reached Horn Reefs Light Vessel about 3 a.m. 
There he lingered for a short space receiving reports from his 
airships and taking stock of the condition of his fleet. At 3.30 
a.m. he was informed that the “Liitzow” had had to be sunk. 
The rest of the 1st Scouting Group was in no condition for seri- 
ous action, the battleships which had been in the van had also 
suffered considerably, and he had only three light cruisers service- 
able; moreover the visibility was such that he could not rely 
on airship reconnaissance. Indeed many of the reports which he 
received from this source have since been proved to be very 
inaccurate. A policy of discretion was obviously dictated, and 
he gave the order for the whole fleet to return to harbour. On 
the way in, the battleship “Ostfriesland” struck a mine laid in the 
channel by the British destroyer “Abdiel” but got home. 

The losses may be summarised as follows: — 


Ships 

Battleships 

Battle cruisers 

Cruisers . .... 

Light cruisers . 

Torpedo craft 

British 

German 

Nil 

3 

3 

Nil 

8 

1 

1 

Nil 

4 

5 

Personnel 

Officers (killed) 

Men (killed) ..... 
Officers (prisoners) 

Men (prisoners) 

British 

German 

328 

5,769 

10 

167 

160 

2,385 

Nil 

Nil 


6,274 

2,545 


On the face of them these figures would appear to leave the 
balance of Jutland in favour of Germany, so far as destruction 
of men and ships is concerned, but the value of the battle must 
be measured in its after effects and not in its momentary losses. 

Results. — The broad effects of Jutland are a matter of his- 
tory, but they may be summarised as follows: 

1. The High Seas Fleet after “consistently refusing action 
and manoeuvring with the sole object of returning safely to its 
base,” as Jellicoe has put it, left the Grand Fleet in undisputed 
possession of the arena. 

2. Although the German High Command must have realised 
that the Grand Fleet as a “fleet in being,” was the fulcrum of the 
whole Allied cause, the High Seas Fleet only once left the Heligo- 
land Bight after Jutland; this was on Aug. 19 of the same year. 
On this occasion Scheer was warned by airship reconnaissance 
that the British Battle Fleet was advancing to meet him, where- 
upon he returned to his base. 

3. In Nov. 1918 Scheer ordered the High Seas Fleet to sea 
“to break the blockade.” It was to have been a final bid for vic- 
tory, but inaction had only served to crystallise the memories of 
Jutland; the crews refused to weigh anchor. This mutinous out- 
break at Wilhelmshaven widened the fissure which shortly after- 
wards engulfed the whole German cause. 

4. The full fruits of Jellicoe’s domination of the German 
Fleet at Jutland were yielded on Nov. 21, 1918, when Beatty 
received the surrender of the greater part of the High Seas 
Fleet. 

Bibliography.— J. Buchan, The Battle of Jutland (1916) ; M. W. L. 
Foss, Seeschlacht vor dcm Skagerrak (1916) ; H. E. Schluter, See - 
schlacht vor dem Skagerrak (1916); Viscount Jellicoe, The Grand 
Fleet , 1914-16 (1919); The Admiralty, Official documents and dis- 
patches, Battle of Jutland (1920) ; C. Bellairs, The Battle of Jutland 
(1920) ; R. Scheer, Germany’s High Seas Fleet in the World War 
(1920) ; G. von Hase, Kiel and Jutland (trans. 1920) ; J. S. Corbett, 
History of the Great War ( Naval Operations) (1921). (E. A.) 
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JUVENAL (DECIMUS IUNIUS IUVENALIS) 

( c . a.d. 60-140), Roman satirist and poet, was probably bom at 
Aquinum. Our knowledge of his life is slight, though various 
mediaeval mss. of his works have a Life of the author prefixed to 
them. Many of the statements they contain are improbable, and 
most of the rest seem to be deductions from passages in his works, 
and not derived from any independent source. Our material con- 
sists of 13 of these Lives, an inscription from Aquinum which 
may or may not be relevant, three poems addressed to Juvenal by 
Martial, and an allusion, almost certainly to him, in Sidonius 
Apollinaris. The most reliable of the Lives tells us that Juvenal 
was the son or ward of a wealthy freedman; it is impossible to 
tell if this is true or not; if it is, the rancour with which he 
attacks the whole class in his satires is surprising; that until 
middle age he practised declamation, which is not improbable; 
that he published his satires late in life, when they met with great 
success, and that an actor of the time, annoyed at a passage 
really aimed at Paris, Domitian’s favourite, had the poet banished, 
under the form of a military appointment, to Egypt, where he 
died at the age of eighty. The only independent tradition in all 
this is the reference to his exile. The idea of military service, in 
Egypt of all places, being used as a cloak for exile does not sound 
particularly convincing, but the tradition is persistent The story 
of military service is to some extent confirmed by an inscription 
found at Aquinum (C./.L. X., 5382), recording the dedication of 
an altar to Ceres by a Iunius Iuvenalis, tribune of the first cohort 
of Dalmatians, duumvir quinquennialis and flamen Divi Vespas - 
iani. On the question whether this is or is not the poet, opinions 
differ flatly. Duff (preface to his edition of the Satires ) is against 
the identification, Friedlander for it. Juvenal certainly does not 
write like a soldier, nor like a man who has held important offices 
in a country town. On the other hand it is tempting to relate his 
obvious interest in, and one might almost say personal acquaint- 
ance with, Britain to service with a corps which is known to have 
been there. 

From the poems of Martial addressed to Juvenal we may con- 
clude that Juvenal was in Rome in 92 (Epig. VII., 91) and 101 
(XII., 18). Martial addresses Juvenal as facutulus, into which 
phrase it is possible to read as little as a mere reference to the 
eloquence of Juvenal’s verse, or as much as a definite implication 
that Juvenal had a forensic practice. Sidonius’ reference ( Carm . 
IX., 269) has no further value than to show that the tradition of 
his exile was prevalent in the 5th Century a.d. 

The Satires were published at intervals, grouped in books as we 
have them now, but they were not necessarily written in that 
order, or even at about the same times. Repeatedly there are 
references to the life, public, literary and private, of Domitian’s 
reign as if it belonged to the present, while the first book was cer- 
tainly not published till the beginning of Trajan’s reign. Juvenal 
would not be the only man of letters of the period who shunned 
publication till that tyranny was overpast. 

Contents of the Satires. — The first book contains satires 1-5, 
and belongs to the first years of the second century. It cannot 
be earlier than 100, and has been dated as late as 112-116. Satire 
1 is a general introduction. “Why do I write satire?” he asks; 
“say rather, how could I help it?” The famous lines 

Quidquid agunt homines , votum , timor , ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus , nostri est farrago libelli 
give the key-note of all that is to follow. The third satire is a 
description of Rome, imitated by Johnson in his poem on London. 
Among the many pictures it contains of the discomforts and 
dangers of the capital, two incidents in Juvenal’s best style stand 
out, a street accident and a nocturnal “hold-up.” The remaining 
two satires are slighter; the fourth tells the story of Domitian’s 
turbot, with a picture of the ghastly crew that surrounded him, the 
fifth recounts the indignities of the poor at the rich man’s table. 

Book two contains only the famous sixth satire, directed against 
the female sex. The theme is “Why marry, as long as there is 
still rope to hang oneself with?”, illustrated by portraits of every 
variety of female horror from Messallina to the bluestocking. 
The allusion to a comet boding disaster to Parthia can be related 
to Trajan’s Eastern campaign, and will give us 1 16 as a date. 
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The third book, Satires 7-9, seems to be dated by its opening to 
the accession of Hadrian (118), though the eighth satire was 
probably written earlier. The seventh satire hails the new reign 
as the dawn of better days, but laments that literature (unless 
one is a writer of pantomime) is still an unprofitable profession, 
and rhetoric is in the same plight. The eighth is on a well-worn 
Stoic theme, stemmata quid faciunt?, rely on the distinction of 
personal virtue, not on the fame of your ancestors. 

The fourth book cannot be exactly dated. It contains the 
famous tenth satire, the eleventh and the twelfth. In the tenth, 
imitated by Johnson as the Vanity of Human Wishes , the various 
objects of ambition and desire are recounted, with examples of 
the disasters that have befallen those who have achieved them. 
The eleventh is an invitation to dinner, contrasting his simplicity 
with the fashionable luxury; here he states directly what the 
abatement of his former tremendous energy and indignation 
suggest, that he is growing old. 

Nostra bibat vernum contracta cuticula soleni. 

The twelfth is a portrait of a legacy-hunter. 

The fifth book, satires 13-16, can be dated 12 7-1 28. The work 
is now on a lower level, its tone gentler and its grip less powerful. 
The outstanding poem in the book is the fourteenth, on the power 
of parental example for good and ill. The last is unfinished. 

From the change of tone discernible from the tenth satire, on- 
wards, the increasing prolixity and tendency to abstraction. Rib- 
beck ( Der echte und der miec.hte Juvenal , Berlin, 1865) sought to 
deduce a double authorship of the Satires. Nobody believes this 
now. 

Juvenal had a decisive influence in the history of satire. Before 
him the satire in Latin literature had been true to its name, a 
sort of hotch-potch. The term covered equally the mixed verse 
and prose extravaganza of Petronius and the easy conversational 
sermones of Horace. But Juvenal was the outstanding, as he was 
the first, example of a truly great tragic Satirist. He carried the 
rhetorical form of Satire to the utmost limits of excellence. He 
was the first in whose work there shows no negligence, but rather 
an excess of elaboration. His diction is full, even to excess, of 
meaning, point and emphasis. Juvenal might seek to affiliate his 
work to Horace, but his real prototype is Lucilius; with his 
moralist temper, his rhetorical training and his Stoic philosophy, 
Juvenal turned the easy-going Latin satura into a fixed verse- 
form restricted, practically speaking, to the note of denunciation. 

There is little humour in Juvenal, and what there is, is grim; 
there is less kindliness, though the helpless and dependent, the 
“homesick boy from the Sabine highlands/’ are sometimes treated 
more gently than the rest of the world. His most remarkable gift, 
apart from the blazing indignation with which all his work is 
suffused, and the terrific power and violence with which it is 
expressed, is his gift of presentation. The satires are studded 
with unforgettably vivid single sketches of various kinds: histori- 
cal vignettes like that of Sejanus, characters hit off in a line or 
elaborately drawn, and scenes from everyday life that set the 
Rome of his day alive before us; perhaps one should say, the 
Rome of his earlier days, for in the true temper of the satirist 
Juvenal fails to do justice to the improvements, at any rate in 
public life, that followed the bad times of Domitian. 

Juvenal leaves a mixed impression, both as a poet and as a man. 
In neither capacity is it easy to feel affection for him, or to 
refuse him respect. His verse is powerful and well-constructed, 
true Silver Age Latin in its epigrammatic force and point, if 
often overstrained. It is superb rhetoric nearly always; hardly 
ever, perhaps, true poetry. Yet Pope himself never enriched a 
language with so many crisp, clean-cut phrases of the sort that 
pass inevitably into common use: nam quis custodiet ipsos 
Custodes ? Mens sana in corpora sano: Nemo repent e fuit turpis - 
simus: Maxima debetur pueris reverent ia: Panem et cir censes: 
these are but a few. As the style, so the man; he is harsh but 
undeniably strong. Swinburne said that Juvenal knew what he 
hated, and that was tyranny and democracy; but this seems un- 
duly limited. He hated nearly everything he saw, impartially; not 
only the vice and cruelty of his age, but its luxury, its art, its 
poetry, even its philosophy. He is a sort of Cato, cut off from 


public life and forced to express his combative nature in litera- 
ture; what seem to us his most surprising lapses of judgment, his 
habit, for example, of placing at the head of a list of appalling 
crimes what is at worst an error of taste, all this is due to his 
intensely Roman feeling, his hatred of any degeneration from the 
old Roman standard of manliness and self-respect. He could 
only see the evil effects of Greek influence, and they blinded him 
to its humanising value. 

In the structure of his verse Juvenal returned to the Virgilian 
type of hexameter. His style shows most of the usual tendencies 
of the time, particularly a frequent use of the diminutive forms 
of words from the sermo cotidianus. 

Bibliography. — The best of the known manuscripts of Juvenal (P) 
is at Montpellier (125) ; but there are several others which cannot 
be neglected. Amongst these may be specially mentioned the Bodleian 
MS. (Canon. Lat. 41), which contains a portion of Satire vi., the 
existence of which was unknown until E. O. Winstedt published it in 
the Classical Review (1899), pp. 201 seq Another fragment in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale was described by C. E. Stuart in the Classical 
Quarterly (Jan. 1909). There are two classes of scholia — the older 
or “Pithocana,” first published by P Pithocus, and the “Cornutus 
scholia” of less value. The earliest edition which need now be men- 
tioned is that of P. Pithoeus, 1585, in which P. was first used for the 
text. Amongst later ones we! may mention the commentaries of 
Ruperti (1819) and C. F. Heinrich (1839, with the old scholia), O. 
Jahn (1851, critical with the old scholia), A. Weidner (1889), L. 
Friedlander (1895, with a full verbal index). The most useful English 
commentaries are those of J. E. B. Mayor (a voluminous and learned 
commentary on thirteen of the Satires , ii., vi. and ix. being omitted), 
J. D. Lewis (1882, with a prose translation) and J. D. Duff (1898, 
expurgated, and ii. and ix. being omitted). There are recent critical 
texts conservative and chiefly based on P. by F. Buecheler (1893, 
with selections from the scholia) and S G. Owen (in the Oxford Series 
of Texts); on the other side, by A. E. Housman (1905) and by the 
same, but with fewer innovations, in the new Corpus poetarum 
latinorum, fasc. v. The two last-named editors alone give the newly 
discovered lines of Satire vi. Dryden translated i., iii , vi., x. and xvi., 
the others being committed to inferior hands. Other versions arc 
Gifford’s (1802), of some merit, and C Badham’s (1814). English 
prose version by Ramsay (London, 19x8). Johnson’s imitations of 
Satires iii. and x. are well known. For the numerous articles and 
contributions to the criticism and elucidation of the Satires, reference 
should be made to Teuffel’s Geschichte der rdmischen Literatur (Eng. 
trans. by Warre), § 331, and Schanz, ditto (1901, ii. § 2, §420*1). 

See also E Walford, Juvenal (1870) ; Nettleship, Lectures and 
Essays (1895, series 2); J. de Decker, Juvenalis declamans (1913); 
U. Knocke, Die Ubcrliefcrung Juvenals (1926) ; I. G. Scott, The grand 
Style in the Satires of Juvenal (1927). On the question of the inscrip- 
tion, see P. Knox McElderry, in Class. Quart. 16 (1922), arguing for 
a visit to Ireland in 81; Friedlander, Sittengeschichte, and Nettleship 
in Journ. Phil. 16, 45. (W. Y. S.; J. P. P ) 

JUVENILE COURTS: see Children’s Courts. 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS. In modern social science the 
question of the proper penal treatment of juvenile (i c , non- 
adult) offenders has been increasingly discussed; and the reforma- 
tory principle, first applied in the case of children, has even been 
extended to reclaimable adult offenders (juveniles in crime, if 
not in age) in a way which brings them sufficiently within the same 
category to be noticed in this article In the old days the main 
idea in England was to use the same penal methods for all crim- 
inals, young and old; when the child broke the law he was sent to 
prison like his elders. It was only in comparatively recent times 
that it was realized that child criminals were too often the victims 
of circumstances beyond their own control. They were rather 
potential than actual criminals, calling for rescue and regenera- 
tion rather than vindictive reprisals. Striplings of 13 and 14 had 
been committed 10, 12, 16 or 17 times. Religion and moral im- 
provement were little regarded in prisons, industrial and tech- 
nical training was impossible The chief lesson learnt was an 
intimate and contemptuous acquaintance with the demoralizing 
interior of a gaol. There were at one time in London 200 “flash 
houses” frequented by 6,000 boys trained and proficient in thiev- 
ing and depredation. 

The substantial movement for reform in England dates from 
the first Reformatory School act in 1854. Sporadic efforts to meet 
the evil had indeed been made earlier. In 1756 the Marine society 
established a school for the reception and reform of younger 
criminals; in 1788 the City of London formed a similar institution, 
which grew much later into the farm school at Redhill. In 1838 
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an act of parliament created an establishment at Parkhurst for the 
detention and correction of juvenile offenders, to whom pardon 
was given conditional on their entrance into some charitable insti- 
tution. Parkhurst was technically a prison, and the system com- 
bined industrial training with religious and educational instruction. 
These earlier efforts had, however, been quite insufficient to meet 
the evils, for in the years immediately preceding 1854 crime was 
being so constantly reinforced in its beginnings under the existing 
penal system, that it threatened to swamp the country. Unofficial, 
but more or less accurate, figures showed that between 11,000 and 
12,000 juveniles passed annually through the prisons of England 
and Wales, a third of the whole number being contributed by Lon- 
don alone. In 1854 the total reached 14,000. The ages of offenders 
ranged from less than 12 to 17; 60% of the whole were between 
14 and 17; 46% had been committed more than once; 18% four 
times and more. 

The Reformatory School act 1854, substituted the school for 
the gaol, and all judicial benches were empowered to send delin- 
quents to schools if over the age of 12 and under the age of 16 
when they had been guilty of acts punishable by short imprison- 
ment. A serious flaw in this act long survived; this was the pro- 
vision that a short period of imprisonment in gaol must precede 
reception into the reformatory; it was upheld by well-meaning 
but mistaken people as essential for deterrence. But more en- 
lightened opinion condemned the rule as inflicting an indelible 
prison taint and breeding contamination, even with ample and 
effective safeguards. Wiser legislation has followed, and an act 
of 1899 abolished preliminary imprisonment. 

Certified Schools. — Reformatories, or “senior home office 
schools’* as they are officially styled, in England numbered 28 in 
1928. They maintain 1,861 boys and 163 girls They receive all 
juvenile offenders, up to the age of 16, who have been convicted of 
an offence punishable with penal servitude or imprisonment In- 
dustrial schools or “junior home office schools*’ receive children 
under 1 2 years of age who have been found guilty of an offence, or 
under 14 if not previously convicted To these schools may also 
be sent children found wandering, begging in the streets, frequent- 
ing the company of thieves, living in immoral surroundings, play- 
ing truant from school, etc. There are now 57 industrial schools 
(37 for boys and 20 for girls). The number of children sent to 
schools of either kind has greatly diminished In the year 1913 
there were 18,916 inmates; in 1926 only 6,871 inmates. Whilst at 
one time there may have been too great a readiness to commit to 
certified schools, the tendency w’ould appear now to be in the oppo- 
site direction, yet these schools were never so efficient as they are 
at present, nor their work so valuable. Older offenders, between 
16 and 21, come wdthin the category of juvenile adults and are 
dealt with differently ( see Borstal System). 

The disciplinary system of the English schools is planned upon 
the establishment or institution system, as opposed to that of the 
“family” or “boarding out” systems adopted in some countries, 
and some controversy has been aroused as to the comparative 
value of the methods. The British practice has always favoured j 
the well-governed school, with the prowso that it is kept small j 
so that the head may know all of his charges But a compromise 1 
has been effected in large establishments by dividing the boys into j 
“houses,” each containing a small manageable total as a family j 
under an official father or head. Under this system the idea of the j 
home is maintained, while unifoimity of treatment and discipline 
is secured by grouping several houses together under one general 
authority. The plan of “boarding out” is now being adopted very 
largely in the case of young children, who although technically 
“committed” to a particular school are in reality boarded out by 
the school authorities and remain under their control, becoming 
inmates of the school on attaining the age of 10 years. The value 
of the domestic training is questionable and of uncertain quality, 
depending entirely upon the character and fitness of the foster- 
parents secured. Education must be less systematic in the private 
home, industrial training is less easily carried out, and there can 
be none of that esprit de corps that stimulates effort in physical 
training as applied to athletics and the playing of games. 

Under careful management and the wise inspection and super- 


vision of the Home office, the “certified schools,” both Reform- 
atory and Industrial, have attained a very high degree of efficiency. 
Punishments in them have greatly decreased and a much larger 
measure of freedom and self-development has been secured. In 
nearly all schools the boys or girls go into “camp” for a summer 
holiday and, where conditions render it possible, also have a short 
holiday with parents or relations. The standard of education has 
been raised and the technical instruction has become really valu- 
able in after life. 

Inmates of certified schools remain after discharge under the 
control of the authorities; in the case of the senior schools until 
19, in that of the junior until 18 years of age. This system enables 
the managers to give every boy and girl on leaving a good start 
in life in a carefully selected occupation. So efficient has it now 
become that some schools are able to claim 95% of successes for 
those discharged under control. 

Certain schools specialize in nautical training, others in farm 
work, but nearly every trade and occupation is open to choice, 
the Army receiving a very large number. Exact figures are given 
in the Home office reports. 

Special Features. — Nearly all civilized countries have pro- 
vided institutions for the care and training of Juvenile Delinquents 
and in most instances they are conducted on lines very similar to 
those ot the British certified schools. 

Belgium has inaugurated an experiment of great interest in the 
establishment of “observation schools” at Molle for boys and at 
Namur for girls. The period of residence lasts for about three 
months and during this time every characteristic of the child, 
physical, mental, psychological and vocational, is carefully studied, 
so that the Court having cognizance of the particular case may 
be fully advised as to the best method of treatment. 

Holland has not only followed Belgium in this respect but has 
instituted a system of special police for the control and care of 
children and most countries have now established Children’s 
Courts. 

The “George junior Republic” (q v ) is a remarkable institu- 
tion established in 1895 at Frecville, near the centre of New York 
State, by Mr. William Reuben George The original features of 
the institution are that the motto “Nothing without labour” is 
rigidly enforced, and that self-government is carried to a point 
that, with mere children, would appear whimsical were it not a 
proved success. The place is, as the name implies, a miniature 
“republic” with laws, legislature, courts and administration of its 
own, all made and carried on by the “citizens” themselves. The 
tone and spirit of the place appeared to be excellent and there is 
much evidence that in many cases strong and independent charac- 
ter is developed in children whose antecedents have been almost 
hopeless. 

Some time back the experiment of establishing a penal reforma- 
tory for offenders above the age hitherto committed to reformatory 
schools was resolved upon. This led to the foundation of the 
Borstal scheme, which was first formally started in October 1902 
(see Borstal System). (X.) 

United States. — It is only within the century that the notion 
of a differentiated treatment of the youthful offender led to the 
establishment of separate correctional institutions for juvenile 
offenders under 16 years of age. The first of these houses of 
refuge, as they were called, was set up in the City of New York 
in 1825. Under the general description of reform schools, in- 
stitutions of this type multiplied in the United States, some under 
public and some under private, religious or other benevolent 
auspices. These have for the most part been prisons in all but 
name and have done little to reform the young delinquents com- 
mitted to their custody, but the last 20 years have marked a 
considerable improvement in the spirit and methods of their ad- 
ministration. The more recent tendency is to locate them in the 
country and to house the inmates in cottages holding from 20 to 
40 each, under the immediate supervision of a house-father and 
mother. In this new phase of their development these institutions 
are commonly known as State, city or county homes or industrial 
schools. There are to-day (1928) 145 such institutions in the 
United States wholly or in part supported out of the public funds. 
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Commitments are made by the juvenile courts and are for an 
indeterminate period in the discretion of the management of the 
school. The boy or girl committed may be held until he or she 
attains the age of 21, but the usual period of residence does not 
exceed three years. Release is conditional on parole, subject to 
supervision by the parole officer of the institution who may return 
the delinquent for any subsequent misconduct. 

As an escape from the prison there can be no doubt of the 
value of the reform school; but it is open to the question whether 
it is anything better than a makeshift — a question which raises the 
issue of the balance of the benefits and the detrimental effects of 
institutional treatment. Students of the problem in America are 
looking hopefully to other social agencies — probation, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs and, for the younger delinquents, foster homes — as 
more promising means of dealing effectively with the problem. 
The juvenile court is still in a state of transition; equipped with 
the psychiatric clinic and its staff of probation officers, it is feel- 
ing its way. It will be remembered that the juvenile court has 
ridded itself of the criminal law — its punitive aims, indexible 
procedure and tradition of finality, replaced by a court of chancery 
with no aim but the protection of the child and with a procedure 
which is not exhausted until that end has been attained. It is 
from the juvenile court, therefore, rather than from houses of 
refuge and reformatories, that a solution of the problem of the 
juvenile offender is to be expected (See Children’s Courts; 
Reformatory School; Prisons ) 

Bibliocrapiiy. — Dr W Mealy, The Individual Delinquent (191O; 
W. Healy and A. F. Bronner, Delinquents and Criminals; Their 
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Making and Unmaking (1926). (G. W. Ki.) 

JUVENTAS (Lat. for “youth,” later Inventus ), in Roman 
mythology the tutelary goddess of young men. See IIebe. 

JUXON, WILLIAM (1582-1663), English prelate, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was bom probably at Chichester, being 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, London, and at St. John’s 
College, Oxford. He studied law at Oxford, but took orders, and 
held various preferments. In 1621 he succeeded his friend, William 
Laud, as president of St. John’s College, and in 1626 and 1627 
he was vice-chancellor of the university. Juxon became chaplain- 
in-ordinary to Charles I. In 1627 he was made dean of Worcester 
and in 1632 he was nominated to the bishopric of Hereford, 
though he never took up his episcopal duties at Hereford, as in 
Oct. 1633 he was consecrated bishop of London in succession to 
Laud. In March 1636 Charles I. made him lord high treasurer of 
England He resigned the treasurership in May 1641. During the 
Civil War the bishop lived undisturbed at Fulham Palace, and his 
advice was often sought by the king, who selected him to be with 
him on the scaffold and to administer to him the last consolations 
of religion. Juxon was deprived of his bishopric in 1649, and 
retired to JJttle Compton in Gloucestershire. At the restoration of 
Charles II. he became archbishop of Canterbury. He died at Lam- 
beth on June 4, 1663 By his will the archbishop was a bene- 
factor to St. John’s College, where he was buried; he also aided 
the work of restoring St Paul’s Cathedral and rebuilt the great 
hall at Lambeth Palace. 

See W. II Marah, Memoirs of Archbishop Juxon and his Times 
(1869) ; and the article by W. H. Hutton in the Diet Nat . Biog. (1892). 
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K— KABARDIN-BALKAR 


This letter, corresponding to Semitic ^ ( kaph) s 
Greek % K ( kappa ), has changed its shape less 
perhaps than any other in the history of the alpha- 
bet. Early Greek forms from the island of Thera 
|c , closely resemble the Semitic. In the Lydian 
alphabet the form 5| occurs, written from right to 
left, as had been the case with the Semitic form on the Moabite 
stone. The Chalcidic, Etruscan, and Latin forms were identical, K, 
and the letter has retained its shape till modern times. The minus- 
cule form k is but a slight adaptation of the majuscule with the 
point of junction of the three strokes lowered and the lower trans- 
verse stroke consequently much shortened and moved to the right. 
The round form & also appears in handwriting. 

The sound represented by the letter throughout its known his- 
tory until the present day has been the unvoiced velar stop. Its 
function in the Latin alphabet was usurped by the letter C, which, 
taken over as representing the voiced velar, came under Etruscan 
influence to represent the unvoiced sound as well Later the letter 
G was adapted from C to represent the voiced velar and C stood 
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K 


Development of the letter k 


for the unvoiced only. K now fell into disuse except in official 
formulae or initials such as in the word Kalendae. 

In late Latin and the early Roman period the unvoiced velar, 
represented by C, became palatalised before front vowels, and in 
the 1 2th century K was reintroduced as a substitute for C to rep- 
resent the velar before front vowels, since C did duty for both 
the velar and palatal in such cases and confusion was thus liable 
to arise. Thus the English word cyng for example began to be 
spelt kyng, later king . 

In modern English orthography k is combined with c to repre- 


sent the unvoiced velar, when the sound is final, e.g., thick , stock , 
buck. This is usually the case only in monosyllabic words. 

(B. F. C. A.) 

K2, or Mt. Godwin- Austen, the second highest mountain 
in the world, ranking after Mt. Everest. It is a peak of the 
Karakoram extension of the Muztagh range dividing Kashmir 
from Chinese Turkestan. The most recent determination of the 
height of K 2 is 28,283 ft. thus placing it higher than Kinchin- 
junga. K 2 was ascended for the first time by the duke of the 
Abruzzi in June 1909, being at that time the highest elevation 
on the earth’s surface reached by man. 

KA. The name given by the ancient Egyptians to the second 
self or physical double of their personality — represented in hiero- 
glyphics by uplifted hands — which they believed survived after 
death together with the soul or bai. It was supposed to be born 
with the person to whom it belonged and acted as a protection 
during his life on earth. ( See Egypt and Religion.) 
KABABISH: see Arabs. 

KA ( BAH, the sacred shrine of Islam, containing the “black 
stone,” in the middle of the great mosque at Mecca ( q.v .). 

KABARDIN-BALKAR, autonomous area, created in 
1924, a region linked administratively to the North Caucasian 
area of the Russian S.F.S.R. It occupies about 9,000 sq km., and 
lies between the territory of the Karachaevs on the west and that 
of the Northern Osetins and Ingushets on the cast. To the south 
is the Svanetian district of Georgia and to the north, the Terek 
province of the North Caucasian area. Kabardia is mainly the 
plain and foothill region, while Balkaria is entirely mountainous 
and includes the highest portion of the Caucasus, with a series 
of peaks standing on a subsidiary range north of the main range, 
including Elburz, 18.471 ft., Janga (Dzhanga) -tau, 16,660 ft., 
Shkara-tau, 17,040 ft., Dykh-tau, 17,050 ft. and Koshtan-tau 
16,875 fL The Balkars live in the upper valleys of the glacier-fed 
streams and little is known accurately of the climate of the region; 
every valley varies according to its slope, aspect and height. The 
Balkars are a branch of the same .race as the Karachaevs, and 
speak a Turkish dialect. They call themselves the hill people and 
probably settled here some five hundred years ago to escape op- 
pression. Under the influence of the Kabardians they became 
Mohammedans of the Sunni sect in the 1 8th century, but a good 
deal of primitive nature-worship survives amongst them Their 
tiny aids or mountain villages are perched in almost inaccessible 
valleys and their stone huts are usually flat roofed, with a hole for 
the outlet of smoke. In their severe climate agriculture is impos- 
sible and they are mainly herders of cattle and sheep: in pre-war 
times they also hunted the bear and aurochs. Attempts are being 
made to improve the breed of sheep, on which many villages rely 
entirely for food and clothing. Numerically the Balkars form 
about 16% of the population of the area. The Kabardians are a 
north eastern branch of the Adighei (Cherkess; Circassians). 
They form 60% of the population and are an able people who 
formerly held an influential position among the neighbouring 
tribes, from many of whom they exacted tribute, including the 
Osetins, the Ingushets, the Abkhasians and the mountain Tatars. 

The territory which they now occupy has a mild climate 
suitable for agriculture except in the north east, on the right bank 
of the Terek river, where irrigation is necessary. The rest of 
Kabardia-Balkaria is drained by abundant streams, flowing in a 
north easterly direction, and including the Malka, Baksan, Chegen, 
Nalchik and Cherek, all linking with the left bank of the Terek. 
The main crop is maize, sown in a primitive way; millet, sun- 
flower seed; potatoes, vegetables, melons, cucumbers and vines are 
also cultivated to a small extent. The foothills are everywhere rich 
in grass, and herding is as important as cultivation. Kabardian 
horses are famous and draught cattle, sheep and goats are bred 
In 1926 the effects of the 1914-22 War and famine were still 
marked; the number of horses being 58-8% of the pre-war level, 
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cattle 86*4% and sheep and goats 66*5%. The Kabardians breed 
cattle for meat and for working purposes, the Balkars for dairy 
purposes. Balkaria still depends on nomad pasturage, but Ka- 
bardia is in a transition stage to intensive cattle rearing, with the 
use of winter foods; a few veterinary training centres exist. 

Kabardia' is well forested with beech, maple and oak, though 
little timber is exported. Poultry and beekeeping are common both 
among Kabardians and Balkars, but for local needs only. Silk- 
worm-breeding of a primitive kind is common among the Kabard- 
ians, but has no economic importance; neither wine nor tobacco 
is manufactured. The only industrial undertakings are two timber- 
mills, a steam flour mill, and the Nalchik electric station and print- 
ing works. Kustar industries are widespread and include the 
making of homespun, felt and fur cloaks, saddlery, and wooden 
wares. The administrative centre is Nalchik. Of the popu- 
lation (1926) of 203,776, Kabardians and Balkars numbered 
7 6-3%; the remaining people being Russians, Ukrainians, Osetins, 
Germans and Jews. Education is spreading among the Kabardians 
of the plains. In 1926-27 there were 156 primary and 4 secondary 
schools; a teachers' training college was established at Nalchik in 
1926. A short grammar of the Kabardian language, and a Russian- 
Kabardian dictionary by Lopatinsky were published in 1891. In 
1864 fragments of the poem “Sosyruko,” some Persian tales, and 
the tenets of the Mohammedan religion were printed in Kabard- 
ian by Kazi Atazhukin and Shardanov. Recently Roman script has 
been adopted instead of the Turkish, and Kabardian is now the 
medium of instruction in schools; text books in that language are 
in use. In the hill regions and among the Balkars, the percentage 
of illiterates is probably over 90% and about 75% of the children 
are receiving no education. There is one children’s and one general 
hospital, and the net work of medical services is extremely poor. 
The budget is slender, and plans to improve it involve capital ex- 
penditure on an irrigation canal between the Terek and the Sun- 
zha, the organization of health resorts, the building of an electric 
power station on the Malka or the Baksan river to provide power 
for the timber and flour mills, and the construction of roads and 
bridges. Communications are poor; there is no first class road 
and the only railway is in the east, a part of the branch from the 
Trans-Caucasian to Vladikavkaz. A branch from Kotlyarevsk on 
this line to Nalchik was under construction in 1928. 

KABBA, a province of Northern Nigeria, British West Africa. 
Area 10,382 sqm.; pop. (1926) 411,082. The province is riverine; 
in it is the junction of the Niger and Benue. A small part lies 
north of this junction ; south of the confluence, Kabba is divided 
into two roughly equal portions by the Niger. Most of the prov- 
ince lies over 1,000 ft. above sea level. It has many fertile valleys 
and belts of thick forest. It includes the Idah division of the 
former Munshi province, added to Kabba in 1926. Idah lies east 
of the Niger and south of the Benue; it forms a native state, the 
ruling chief being styled Attah. West of the Niger is the Igbirra 
district, also under an Attah. These two pagan negro states, in 
which, however, there are strong Christian missions, with many 
adherents, are efficiently governed. North of Igbirra is Kabba 
proper. Under Fula rule the armies of Bida regularly raided 
Kabba for slaves and laid waste the country. Both the Idah and 
the Igbirra people are industrious, and cotton, tobacco, indigo and 
many food crops are grown. The sylvan products include palm 
oil, kolas, shea and rubber. 

Lokoja, a town situated at the Niger-Benue confluence was the 
centre from which British penetration of Northern Nigeria began. 
The site was ceded to the British government in 1841 by the Attah 
of Idah, but the first British settlement was a failure. In 1854 
MacGregor Laird sent thither W. B. Baikie, who was successful 
in dealing with the natives and in 1857 became the first British 
consul in the interior. The town of Lokoja was founded by him 
in i860. In 1868 the consulate was abolished and the settlement 
was left wholly to commercial interests. In 1886 the Royal Niger 
company made Lokoja its military centre and under crown gov- 
ernment it was the first capital (1900-1902) of Northern Nigeria. 
Kabba town, 30 m. W. by N. of Lokoja, is a thriving place. The 
trunk road systems of the northern and southern provinces of 
Nigeria join in Kabba province, which has also a regular passenger 


and goods service of steamers on the Niger. 

KABBALAH (or Kabbalah , Qabbdlah , Hebr. n^p from 
he received) signifies “reception” or “doctrines received by tra- 
dition,” applied originally to the Prophets and Hagiographa as 
opposed to the Pentateuch ( cf . T. B. Rds/i hash-Shdnah 19a; C. 
Taylor, Savings, etc. Cambridge, ed. 2, 1897, pp. 106-114: G. F. 
Moore, Judaism , i. 87, 239, Cambridge, Harvard, 1927). The 
term sometimes included the oral traditions embodied in the 
Mishnah and was finally applied to a group of hidden doctrines 
dealing with the nature of the Deity and His relation to the world. 
A later, commoner name is in, the initials of n W, or hidden 
wisdom, which form the word |n, or grace. The Kabbalistic sys- 
tem, as now known, goes back to the nth or 12th centuries but its 
claims to a much greater antiquity are probably well founded. 
The germ of the Kabbalah of the Gedtiim ( see GAon) may be 
traced to sayings and beliefs mentioned in the Talmud and known 
to have existed among gnostics and followers of Pythagoras. 

The purpose of the Kabbalah was to connect a finite universe 
with an infinite God, to account for the existence of evil and to 
achieve perfection in life. Kabbalism questions and even denies 
the creatio ex nihilo and declares that God, being boundless (Jen 
sof, &7T€tpos) cannot be known: He may be understood by the 
expedient of negative attributes. Yet Kabbalism may be de- 
scribed as a reaction of immanence against transcendance and, 
in fact, the Kabbalists attained a mystic communion which, by 
its occasionally exaggerated anthropomorphisms, seems at times 
fantastic. It was just this use of anthropomorphism that at- 
tracted mediaeval Christianity and correspondingly alarmed 
mediaeval Judaism. None the less the influence of Kabbalism on 
Judaism was great and lasting; it was not antinomian, for Joseph 
Caro (1488-1545), the author of the last and most generally 
accepted code of Canon law ( Shulhan * Arukh ), was a prominent 
Kabbalist of Safed. 

The mysteries of deity and cosmogony were linked: both were 
esoteric. The total restriction of these speculations and their 
limitation to students of mature age are discussed in T.B. Hagigah 
13a ( see p. 55 of A. W. Streane’s Chagigah y Camb., 1891): they 
are clearly indicated at an earlier date in Ecclesiasticus (Hebr. iii., 
21 sqq. ) of which the recently-discovered Hebrew original bears 
marked resemblances to Genesis Rabba viii. (edit. J. Theodore, 
Berlin, 1903, p. 58), thus showing the connection in thought. If 
the etymology of Essene ( q.v .) is to be sought in ’*^1 (Hebr , 
secret or silent), an additional source of esoteric wisdom is 
suggested. 

Emanations. — The relation of the infinite to the finite is 
achieved by the Kabbalah through the means of emanations, pro- 
ceeding from the Deity as rays from a luminary. The Deity being 
incomprehensible through His infinity and the act of creation 
involving finite acts, such as intention, wish and activity — all of 
which are finite — some voluntary action on the part of the 'en 
sof must be predicated. The desire to become known and to 
create is coeternal with the Deity and this produced the first and 
the successive emanations. These emanations are called by vari- 
ous terms, Aziluth (ra^JV, from Num. xi., 7) or HashpiYah. The 
former stage includes the ten Seftrotk, which are a detailed de- 
velopment of Aziluth . The etymology of §rfirah is still disputed 
but a 4 >a?pa\s more probable than Sappir (brilliance or sapphire) 
and Vtcp (he counted). The ten Sef troth form a unity of pro- 
gressive or associated qualities and are named: — the Crown, 
Wisdom, Intelligence, Love, Justice, Beauty, Firmness, Splendour, 
Foundation and the Kingdom. As an example of hymns on the 
Spheres remaining in the liturgy, cf. p™ Sn (S Singer’s Author- 
ized Daily P.B. y annotated ed., pp. 129 and cxliii. : M. Gaster, P.B. 
vol. i., p. 101, Oxf , 1901: on origin see I. Davidson, Thesaurus y 
vol. i., No. 3,320, p. 155, New York, 1924). As man is created in 
the Divine image, it is possible to argue from the known to the 
unknown. 

Hence the Spheres were grouped anthropomonically and often 
drawn up in charts, suggesting the correspondence between man 
the microcosm (Adam Qadmon) and the macrocosm. An illustra- 
tion of such a chart is given in Jew. Enc. (i. 181 : another one, 
with a more recent article, in Enc. Jud. y Berlin, 1927, jv. Adam 
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Kadmon). The Spheres are arranged in triads and represent the 
intellectual, moral and material worlds: the Spheres are not 
creations of the *en § 6 f as this would imply a diminution of its 
power but they and the 'en §of form a unity. They are finite and 
yet infinite, according to their conjunction with or absence from 
the ' en §df. A system of four different worlds was evolved, on the 
basis of Isa. xliii., 7, e.g., ‘Apla/i, Beri’dh, Yeqirah and * Asiyyah , 
or emanation, creation, formation, making. These were opposed 
to the negative world (‘ 01 am hap-Pirudh) or world of separation. 

Kabbalistic System. — There are two main subdivisions in 
the Kabbalistic system, theoretical or 'lyyunith, and practical 
Ma‘asith. The chief points can only be enumerated briefly: — (1) 
Permutations of letters and combinations of numbers, partly 
Pythagorean — the generic Jewish term, Gematria (see Jew. Enc. 
s.v.) or Grammatia is foreign — and partly Jewish. Biblical ex- 
amples are not unknown, e.g., an d vzp-zh-o'ivz (Jer., xxv., 

26: li., 1) and many examples occur in the Talmud. The 
Sefer Ye (l rah is based on the alphabet. It must be remembered 
that the numerical value of letters was obvious and striking when 
no ciphers for figures existed: a combination of consonants would 
automatically suggest either a word or a total and a connection 
between the two would not seem so far-fetched as it does to-day. 
(2) Classes of angels and demiurges, partly due to gnosticism. 
Reaction against angelology is seen in the Midrash, whenever 
angels are felt to be too near the Godhead ; e.g , the denial to the 
angels of any part in the Creation is emphatic and frequent. The 
Kabbalistic angels facilitate mans approach to the Deity: they 
are subordinate, even Metatron (Metator or per a dpovov). (3) 
Qelippoth and Sddh haz-Ziwitg , i c , “Scales’’ and syzygies, 
dualism in nature, the Scales being the impure side in a universe 
wherein everything has a mate and where light and darkness arc 
contrasted throughout. (4) The “Chariot’’ (Mcrkdbah) of Ezek. 
i., by which man can ascend to the Hekhaldth or halls of God. 
(5) Limitation (o’^’¥) God’s self-withdrawal, to enable the finite 
universe to be created. (6) Adam Kadmon, primordial, sexless 
man, intermediate between the ‘ en sof and the spheres: cf. St. 
Paul’s idea of a heavenly and earthly Adam (1 Cor. xv., 45-50). 
(7) Gilgfdim or metempsychosis, a doctrine adopted by the 
Kabbalists in defiance of Jewish philosophers 

Works. — The chief books of the Kabbalists are (1) Sefer 
Yeqirah, dealing with permutations and letters: source of the 
spheres. Date, probably 6th century. (2) Sefer hab-Bdhir, prob- 
ably by Isaac the Blind (13th century), mystic commentary on 
Genesis; a precursor of the Zohar: originally attributed to 
Nehunya haq-Qana. (3) Hekhdloth, mystic writings on the 
Merkdbah, of the Geonic age. (4) The Zohar, the most important 
of all Kabbalistic works, attributed to Simon ben Yohai, the 
mystic Tanna (q.v.) of Galilee, in the 2nd century ad. by Moses 
de Leon in the 13th century, later stated to be the invention of 
Moses de Leon himself. It is now held that Moses was not a 
mere forger, that he had a considerable basis of ancient material 
before him and that he may sincerely have believed the work 
which he was giving the world to have been a copy of a Midrash 
of Simon. The Zohar is composed in Aramaic: it is a mystical 
commentary on the Pentateuch. Other books of note are the 
Raziel, the Shi 1 nr Qomah and the mystical-ethical works such as 
the Roqeah of Eleazar of Worms. 

Prominent Kabbalists. — The course of Kabbalism may be 
briefly traced. As in the Midrash, so in Philo are evidences of 
Kabbalistic exegesis. In Egypt Kabbalism was in existence in the 
time of Sa‘adya (892-942), the philosopher and bible-translator, 
who composed a commentary to the Sefer Ye(irah. About this 
time it is held that Kabbalah came to Europe, sponsored by Aaron 
b. Samuel, who migrated to Italy from Babylonia. From this 
developed the French, German and Spanish schools. Judah ben 
Samuel Hastdh (the Saint), the Kalonymides, and Eleazar of 
Worms were the chief German Kabbalists. Judah, who founded 
the Regensburg academy, died in 1217. Among other famous 
mystics were Abraham ben Samuel Abulafla (1240-91), founder 
of the Spanish Kabbalistic school; Joseph ben Abraham Giqatilla 
(1248-1305), author of Ginnath } Egoz and Sha'are Qddeq ; Isaac 
ibn Latif (d. 1290), a Spanish physician and philosopher, to 


whom precision in Kabbalistic terminology is largely due; ‘Azriel 
ben Menahem (1160-1238), who maintained the theory of nega- 
tive attributes and denied the creatio ex nihilo; Isaac the Blind of 
Posquieres; Isaac Arama (1420-94); Menahem ben Benjamin 
Recanati, Italian Kabbalist of the 13th century, one of whose 
mystic bible commentaries was translated into Latin by Pico di 
Mirandola; Isaac Lurya Ashkenazi (Ari) (1534-72), founder of 
modern Kabbalah, with his disciples Cordovero, al-Qabeg, Joseph 
Caro, Hagiz and Vital. He brought Kabbalah into the prayerbook 
and daily life. His liturgy is saturated with mysticism: every 
rite and every prayer, almost every word, is invested with a Sddh 
or hidden meaning, often of rare beauty of thought. The Kabbalah 
of Lurya has remained orthodox, whereas a later development, 
that of the Ilasidim under Israel b. Eliezer Ba‘al Shem Tobh 
( Besht ) (1700-1760), and Baer Dob of Meseritz (1710-62), be- 
came sectarian. 

Estimates of the Kabbalah. — In the Kabbalah, as in all mys- 
tic systems, excesses and extravagances sometimes arose. Hence 
modern scholars such as Graetz, influenced ultimately by the ra- 
tionalism of Maimonides which had no patience with the emo- 
tions, have looked askance at Kabbalah and decried it. The trend 
of the last century was almost unmitigated disapproval But 
latterly a more temperate verdict has succeeded to the one-sided 
judgment of the past. The Kabbalah is being studied instead oi 
being condemned. The library catalogues of the last generation 
were content to label Kabbalist works as “collectanea”: the 
present age is identifying, classifying and seeking to interpret 
them. Interest is being devoted to Kabbalah and, especially in 
Jerusalem and in Germany, much useful work is being done: 
manuscripts are being collected and critical texts are being pro- 
duced. Two of the leaders in the new movement are R. Eisler 
and G. Scholem and a new aspect of Kabbalah is in process of 
being revealed. The reader is cautioned against accepting many of 
the categorical statements of the past century without reference 
to present-day views. 

Bibliography. — The reader is referred to the various articles, main 
and subsidiary, in the Jewish Encyclopaedia; Hasting’s E R.E.; Ency- 
clopaedia Judaic a (Adam Kadmon) ; and C D. Ginzburg’s original 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica , util edition, expanded and 
printed in book form, publ. 1865; bibliographies in the above. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing G Scholem has published a most valuable anno- 
tated bibliography, Bibliographica Kabbalist ica, Leipzig, 1927, giving a 
list of all available material Unfortunately most of Scholem’s other 
works, which arc indispensable to the serious student are in Hebrew 
and therefore unavailable for the general reader in mysticism particu- 
larly important is his refutation of the alleged forging of the Zohar by 
Moses de Leon (in nnrrn 'jno I , Jerusalem, 1926). The edition of the 
Bahir is No. I. of Quellen und Forscliungen zur Gesch. d. Jud. Mysttk, 
Leipzig See also I. Abraham’s article on Cordovero in Studies, ii , xvi , 
Camb , 1924: on Pico di Mirandola in Ileb. Union Coll. Jub. Volume 
(Cincinnati, 1925, pp. 317-333) ; S. A. Hirsch, The Cabbalists (1922). 

KABINDA, a Portuguese possession on the west coast of 
Africa north of the mouth of the Congo. On the west it borders 
the Atlantic, north and north-east French Equatorial Africa, 
south and south-east Belgian Congo. It has a coast-line of 93 m., 
extends inland, at its greatest breadth, 70 m., and has an area of 
about 3,000 sq.m. In its physical features, flora, fauna and in- 
habitants, it resembles the coast region of French Equatbrial 
Africa (q.v.). The only considerable river is the Chiloango, which 
in part forms the boundary between Portuguese and Belgian ter- 
ritory, and in its lower course divides Kabinda into two fairly 
equal portions. The mouth of the river is in 5 0 12' S , 12 0 5' E. 
The chief town, named Kabinda, is a seaport finely situated on 
the right bank of the small river Bele, in 5 0 33' S., 12 0 10' E.; 
pop. about 10,000. The harbour is sheltered and commodious, 
with anchorage in four fathoms. Kabinda was formerly a noted 
slave mart. There is a considerable trade in palm oil, ground 
nuts and other jungle produce. For administrative purposes 
Kabinda forms a division of the Congo district of Angola (q.v.). 
The inhabitants are Bantu negroes who are called Kabindas. 
They are an intelligent, energetic and enterprising people, daring 
sailors and active traders. 

KABIRPANTHIS. Kabir, the weaver, a remarkable man who 
lived in the latter part of the 15th century, is claimed by both 
Hindus and Muslims. Kabir’s activity lay in the direction of a 
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compromise between the Hindu and the Mohammedan creeds, 
the religious practices of both of which he criticized with equal 
severity. His followers, the Kabir Panthis (“those following 
Kabir’s path”) neither worship the gods of the pantheon, nor ob- 
serve the rites and ceremonial of the Hindus but are in close 
touch with the Vaishnava sects, especially the Ramavats, and 
generally worship Rama as the supreme deity. Whilst very 
numerous, the mendicants of this creed, however, never actually 
solicit alms; and, indeed, “the quaker-like spirit of the sect, 
their abhorrence of all violence, their regard for truth and 
the inobtrusiveness of their opinions render them very inoffensive 
members of the state” (H. H. Wilson). 

The peculiar conciliatory tendencies of Kabir were carried on 
with even greater zeal from the latter part of the 15th century by 
one of his followers, Nanak Shah, the promulgator of the creed 
of the Nanak SJiahis or Sikhs — i.e., (Sanskrit) sishya, disciples, 
whose guru, or teacher, he called himself — a peaceful sect at first, 
until, in consequence of Mohammedan persecution, a martial 
spirit was infused into it by the tenth, and last, guru, Govind 
Shah, changing it into a political organization. (See Sikhs.) 

KABRE, a warlike people, in physical and social characters re- 
sembling their neighbours the Bariba; who live among, and south 
of, the Atakora mountains in northern Togo, and speak a 
language akin to Bariba. They are cultivators and cattle-raisers 
and animist in religion. 

KABUL (kah'bool), capital of Afghanistan, at an elevation 
of 6,900 ft. above the sea in 34 0 32' N. and 69° 14' E. Estimated 
pop. 150,000. Lying at the foot of the bare and rocky mountains 
forming the western boundary of the Kabul valley, just below the 
gorge made by the Kabul river, the city extends a mile and a half 
east to west and one mile north to south and is hemmed in by the 
mountains except to the north. Kabul has been a city of vast 
importance for countless ages commanding all the passes which 
here debouch from the north through the Hindu Kush, and from 
the west through Kandahar; and through it passed successive 
invasions of India by Alexander the Great, Mahmud of Ghazni, 
Jenghiz Khan, Baber, Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah. Indeed from 
the time of Baber to that of Nadir Shah (1526-1738) Kabul 
was part of the empire of Delhi. It is now some 160 m. from the 
British frontier post of Jamrud near Peshawar. 

Kabul was formerly walled; and the city itself is a huddle of 
narrow and dirty streets, with the Bala Hissar or fort forming the 
south-east angle, and rising about 150 ft. above the plain. The 
Amir’s palace is situated outside the town about midway between 
it and the Sherpur cantonment which lies about a mile to the 
north-east. Eormerly the greatest ornament of the city was the 
arcaded and roofed bazaar called Chihdr Chdtd, ascribed to Ali 
Mardan Khan, a noble of the 17th century, who has left behind 
him many monuments of his munificent public spirit both in 
Kabul and in Hindustan. Its four arms had an aggregate length 
of about 600 ft., with a breadth of 30. This edifice was destroyed 
by Sir G. Pollock on evacuating Kabul in 1842 as a record of the 
treachery of the city. 

The tomb of the Sultan Baber stands on a slope about a mile 
to the wqst of the city in a charming spot. Near him lie several of 
his wives and children; the garden was formerly enclosed by a 
marble wall; a clear stream waters the flower-beds. From the 
hill that rises behind the tomb there is a noble prospect of his 
beloved city, and of the all-fruitful plain to the north of it. 

After the accession of Abdur Rahman in 1880 the city under- 
went great changes. The Bala Hissar was destroyed and has 
never since been entirely rebuilt, and a fortified cantonment at 
Sherpur (one side of which was represented by the historic Be- 
maru ridge) had taken the place of the old earthworks of the 
British occupation of 1842 which were constructed on nearly the 
same site. The city streets were as narrow and evil-smelling, the 
surrounding gardens as picturesque and attractive, and the wealth 
of fruit was as great, as they had been fifty years previously. The 
amir, however, effected many improvements. Kabul is now con- 
nected by well-planned and metalled roads with Afghan Turkestan 
on the west, with the Oxus and Bokhara on the north, and with 
India on the east. The road to India was first made by British 
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and is now maintained by Afghan engineers. Improvements were 
continued under the Amir Habibullah, and the road from Kabul 
to Ghazni was surfaced for motors. A good road from Jalalabad 
runs now to Kafiristan via Asmar. The city ways have been im- 
proved until it has become possible for wheeled vehicles to pass, 
and the various roads connecting the suburbs and the city are 
efficiently maintained. A purely local railway has also been intro- 
duced, to assist in transporting building material. The buildings 
erected by Abdur Rahman included a new palace and a durbar 
hall, a bridge across the river and embankment, a pavilion and 
garden laid out around the site of Baber’s tomb overlooking the 
Chardeh valley; and many other buildings of public utility con- 
nected with stud arrangements, the manufacture of small arms 
and ammunition, and the requirements of what may be termed a 
wholesale shop under European direction, besides hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, bazaars, etc. The new palace is within an entrenchment 
just outside the city. It is enclosed in a fine garden, well planted 
with trees, where the harem serai (or ladies’ apartments) occupies 
a considerable space. But the arrangement of terraced gardens 
and the lightly constructed pavilion which graces the western 
slopes of the hills overlooking Chardeh are the most attractive of 
these innovations. Here, on a summer’s day, with the scent of 
roses pervading the heated air, the cool refreshment of the passing 
breezes and of splashing fountains may be enjoyed by the officials 
of the Kabul court, whilst they look across the beauty of the 
thickly planted plains of Chardeh to the rugged outlines of Pagh- 
man and the snows of the Hindu Kush. The artistic taste of the 
landscape gardening is excellent, and the mountain scenery is not 
unworthy of Kashmir. 

Kabul was invaded by the Arabs in the thirty-fifth year of the 
Hegira, but it was long before the Mohammedans effected any 
lasting settlement. Kabul first became a capital when Baber made 
himself master of it in 1504, and here he reigned for fifteen years 
before his invasion of Hindustan. In modern times it became a 
capital again, under Timur Shah ( sec Afghanistan), and so has 
continued both to the end of the Durani dynasty, and under the 
Barakzais, who now reign It was occupied by Sir John Keane 
in 1839, General Pollock in 1842, and again by Sir Frederick, 
afterwards Lord Roberts, in 1879. 

Kabul is also the name of the province including the whole of 
the plains called Koh Daman and Beghram, etc., to the Hindu 
Kush northward, with the Kohistan or hill country adjoining. 
Eastward it extends to the border of Jalalabad at Jagdalak; south- 
ward it includes the Logar district, and extends to the border of 
Ghazni; north-westward it includes the Paghman hills, and the 
\ alley of the upper Kabul river, and so to the Koh-i-Baba. 
Roughly it embraces a territory of about 100 m. square, chiefly 
mountainous. Wheat and barley are the staple products of the 
arable tracts. Artificial grasses are also much cultivated, and fruits 
largely, especially in the Koh Daman. A considerable part of the 
population spends the summer in tents. The villages are not 
enclosed by fortifications, but contain small private castles or 
fortalices. 

It is pleasant to record that the graveyard of those officers who 
fell in the Kabul campaign of 1879-1880, which lies at the north- 
ern end of the Bemaru ridge, is not uncared for. Since the World 
War the number of Europeans (non-British) in Kabul has 
greatly increased, and European engineers have developed elec- 
tricity by water power, and made the main roads fit for motor 
traffic. King Amanullah soon after his succession started a new 
royal suburb at Dar-es-Salaam a few miles from the city and much 
modernized the environs of Kabul. 

See C. Yatc, Northern Afghanistan (1888) ; J. A. Grav, At the Court 
of the Amir (1895) ; Sir T. H. H. Holdich, The Indian Borderland 
(1901). (T. H. II) 

KABUL RIVER, Afghanistan, is 300 miles in length. The 
Kabul (ancient Kophes ), which is the most important river 
in Afghanistan, rises at the foot of the Unai pass leading over the 
Sanglakh range, an offshoot of the Hindu Kush towards Bamian 
and Afghan Turkestan. Its basin forms the province of Kabul, 
which includes all northern Afghanistan between the Hindu Kush 
and the Safed Koh ranges. From its source to the city of Kabul 
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the course of the river is only 45 m., and this part of it is often 
exhausted in summer for purposes of irrigation. Half a mile east 
of Kabul it is joined by the Logar, a much larger river, which 
rises beyond Ghazni among the slopes of the Gul Koh (14,200 
ft.), and drains the rich and picturesque valleys of Logar and 
Wardak. Below the confluence the Kabul becomes a rapid stream 
with a great volume of water and gradually absorbs the whole 
drainage of the Hindu Kush. About 40 m. below Kabul the Panj- 
shir river joins it; 15 m. farther the Tagao; 20 m. from the Tagao 
junction the united streams of Alingar and Alishang (rivers of 
Kafiristan) ; and 20 m. below that, at Balabagh, the Surkhab from 
the Safed Koh. Two or three miles below Jalalabad it is joined 
by the Kunar, the river of Chitral. Thenceforward it passes by 
deep gorges through the Mohmand hills, curving northward until 
it emerges into the Peshawar plain at Michni. Soon afterwards it 
receives the Swat river from the north and the Bara river from 
the south, and after a further course of 40 m. falls into the Indus 
at Attock. From Jalalabad downwards the river is navigable by 
boats or rafts of inflated skins, and is considerably used for 
purposes of commerce. 

KABYLES or Kabail, a confederation of tribes in Algeria, 
Tunisia, and a few oases of the Sahara, who form a branch of 
the great Berber race. Their name (Arabic gabilat , pi. gabdil), 
was at first indiscriminately applied by the Arabs to all Berber 
peoples. There are two divisions — Great Kabylia and Lesser 
Kabylia, the former being also known as the Kabylia of the 
Jurjura (also called Adrar Budfel, “Mountain of Snow”). 
Physically many Kabyles resemble the Arabs of Algeria. Both 
Kabyle and Arab are white at birth, but rapidly grow brown 
through exposure to air and sunshine. Both have in general 
brown eyes and wavy hair of coarse quality, varying from dark 
brown to jet black. The Kabyle appears to be of heavier build 
and more muscular. Both are clearly long-headed. Some, how- 
ever, of the purer type of Kabyles in Kabylia proper have fair 
skins, ruddy complexions and blue or grey eyes In fact there 
are two distinct types of Kabyles: those which by much admix- 
ture have approximated to Arab and negroid types, and those 
which preserve Libyan features. Active, energetic and enter- 
prising, the Kabyle is found as a soldier in the French army, 
as a workman in the towns, as a field labourer, or as a pedlar 
or trader earning the means of purchasing his bit of ground in his 
native village. The Kabyles are Mohammedans of the Sunnite 
branch and the Malikite rite, looking to Morocco as the nearer 
centre of their religion. Some retain their vernacular speech. The 
best known of the Kabyle dialects is Zouave (which gave its 
name to the Zouave regiments) or Agawawa, spoken on the north- 
ern side of the Jurjura at least from the time of Ibn Khaldun. 
The Kabyles have no alphabet, and their literature, of historical 
pieces, proverbial couplets and quatrains, dancing songs, e’tc., is 
preserved by professional writers. 

See General L. L. C. Faidherbe and Dr. Paul Topinard, Instruc- 
tions sur V anthropologic de VAlgtrie (1874) ; Melchior Joseph 
Eugene Daumas, Le Sahara alghien (1845) and Moeurs et coutumes 
de VAlgdrie (1857) ; De Slane’s translation of Ibn Khaldun’s Ihst. dcs 
Berbfoes (Algiers, 1852) ; Aucapitaine, Lcs Kabyles et la colonic de V 
Algerie (1864) and Lcs Beni M’zab (1868) ; L. J. A. C Hanoteau 
and A. Letoumeux, La Kabylie et les coutumes kabyles (1893); 
Charmetant, in Jahrbuchcr der Verbreitung dcs Glaubens (1874) ; 
Masqueray, Formation dcs ciUs . . . de l } Algerie (1886); Dugas, La 
Kabylie et le peuple kabyle (1878) ; Recoux, La Dlmographie de 
VAlgtrie (1880); J. Liorel, Races berbires: les Kabyles (1893); 
Maclver and Wilkin, Libyan Notes (1901). 

KACHARI, a more or less Hinduized tribe in Assam belonging 
to the Bodo group (qv.)\ divided into clans, formerly exoga- 
mous and, perhaps, originally totemistic, which include that of 
Swarga-aroi (“Heaven-folk”) as the socially superior clan and the 
Basumati-aroi (“earth-folk”) as another. The sons inherit their 
fathers’ clans and the daughters those of their mothers. The reli- 
gion, generally animistic, includes traces of phallicism, Menhirs 
and Y-shaped posts being erected, at any rate up to a recent date, 
while the euphorbia, a cactus-like tree exuding a milky juice, is 
reverenced as a sacred tree. Bachelor’s houses are built for the 
young men, and this institution, under Hindu influence, becomes 
the village ndmghar or prayer-house. Both burial and cremation 


are practised. 

See Soppitt, Account of the Kachan Tribe, etc. (1901) ; Endle, 
The Kachans (1911). 

KACH GANDAVA or KACHHI (Kach, Kej, Kiz), a 

low-lying flat region in Baluchistan separating the Bugti hills from 
those of Kalat. It is driven, like a wedge, into the frontier moun- 
tain system and extends for 150 m. from Jacobabad to Sibi, with 
nearly as great a breadth at its base on the Sind frontier. Area, 
5,310 sq.m.; pop. (1921) 75,153. The Mula pass, which connects 
it with the Kalat highlands, was once (when the ancient city of 
Kandabel was the capital of Gandava) a much trodden trade 
highway, and is still a practicable route though no longer a popular 
one. The soil is fertile wherever it can be irrigated by the floods 
brought down from the surrounding hills; but much of the central 
portion is sandy waste. It is traversed by the North-Western rail- 
way. The climate is unhealthy in summer, when pestilential hot 
winds are sometimes destructive to life. The annual rainfall 
averages only 3 in. Kachhi, though subject to the khan of Kalat, 
is administered under the tribal system. There are no schools, 
dispensaries or gaols 

See Baluchistan District Gazetteer. 

KACHIN, a tribe in northern Burma of Tibeto-Burmese lan- 
guage and affinities and probably related to the Kuki tribes ( q.v .). 
They are also known as Kakhyen, Chingpaw and Singpho. They 
are governed generally by hereditary chiefs called Duwas, and 
live in small communities practising the cultivation of dry rather 
than irrigated rice. They are exogamous and organized in patro- 
nymic clans, but appear to be restricted in matrimonial choice by 
involved genealogical regulations which cause much dispute among 
themselves. Earlier records state that there were five clans, each 
taking its wives from a specified clan, thus depending on a definite 
mode of cousin marriage, that with the maternal uncle’s daughter. 
They bury their dead (except in the Hukong valley where they 
burn them) and erect a conical thatched cover over the grave and 
surround it with a trench. Special modes of burial are used in 
cases of unnatural death. Land seems to belong to the free mem- 
bers of the community. Slaves are obtained by raiding. They use 
daos, spears, guns and crossbows, and take the heads of their 
enemies apparently merely as proof of having killed them. The 
men wear rings below the knee, the women round the waist. 
Traces of phallicism exist. They believe in a separable soul 
which departs after death to rejoin the souls of its ancestors, by 
a path oVer mountain tops which include a “Sandy Pass” ( cf . 
Karen). They believe in a Supreme Being and in large numbers 
of vats who need to be propitiated, and with whom communication 
is held by means of shamanistic mediums, called Myihtoi. 

Bibitocraphy — J. H. Hertz, A Grammar of the Kachin or Ching- 
paw language; Hanson, The Kachins (1913) ; Enriquez, A Burmese 
Arcady (1923). 

KACHIN HILLS. The Kachins have been the object of 
many police operations and several regular expeditions: — (1) Ex- 
pedition of 1892. It was essential to pacify the trade routes 
through the mountains, which lay between the Chinese frontier 
and the Irrawaddi, inhabited by Kachins. In the winter of 
1891-92 two military columns operated in the hills. The larger 
column, after establishing a post at Sadon, moved north into “the 
triangle” between the N’Markha and N'Malikha branches of the 
Irrawaddi During its absence Sadon was attacked by Chinese 
and Kachins and besieged for 14 days, but was eventually relieved 
and the country pacified. (2) Expedition of 1892-93. Bhamo 
was occupied by the British on Dec. 28, 1885, and almost immedi- 
ately trouble began. Constant punitive measures were carried on 
by the military police; but in Dec. 1892 a police column proceed- 
ing to establish a post at Sima was heavily attacked, and simul- 
taneously the town of Myitkyina was raided by Kachins. A force 
of 1,200 troops was sent to put down the rising. The enemy re- 
ceived their final blow at Palap, but not before three officers were 
killed, three wounded, and 102- sepoys and followers killed and 
wounded. (3) Expedition of 1895-96. The continued misconduct 
of the Sana Kachins from beyond the administrative border ren- 
dered punitive measures necessary. They had remained unpun- 
ished since the attack on Myitkyina in Dec. 1892. Two columns 
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were sent up, one of 250 rifles from Myitkyina, the other of 200 
rifles from Mogaung, marching in Dec. 1895. The resistance was 
insignificant, and the operations were completely successful. A 
strong force of military police is stationed at Myitkyina, with 
several outposts in the Kachin hills, and the country is never 
wholly free from crimes of violence committed by the Kachins. 

KADU, a Burmanized tribe of Katha and the Upper Chindwin 
districts, probably of mixed origin from Burman, Shan, Kachin 
and Chin elements, speaking a dialect of their own. They are 
Buddhists, but worship spirits also, in particular the Great Nat of 
Maingthon Mountain. They live on spurs above their cultivated 
valleys, growing rice, tea, etc., on communal land. They are 
hard-working, elect their own headmen, are divided into several 
exogamous groups and blacken their teeth. Sec Scott and Hardi- 
man, Gazctter of Upper Burma (1900); Clayton, Katha Settle- 
ment Report (1906). 

KADUR, a district of Mysore state, in southern India, with 
an area of 2,788 sqm. Pop. (1921) 333,538. The larger portion 
of the district consists of the Malnad or hill country, which con- 
tains some of the wildest mountain scenery in southern India. The 
western frontier is formed by the chain of the Ghats, of which the 
highest peaks are the Kudremukh (6,215 ft.) and the Meruti 
Gudda (5,451 ft.). The centre is occupied by the horse-shoe range 
of the Baba Budans, containing the loftiest mountain in Mysore, 
Mulaingiri (6,317 ft.). The Maidan or plain country lying be- 
neath the amphitheatre formed by the Baba Budan hills is a fertile, 
well-watered region, with (he famous “black cotton soil. 15 The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Tunga and Bhadra, which rise near each other 
in the Ghats, and unite to form the Tungabhadra, a tributary of 
the Kistna. The eastern region is watered by the Vedavati. From 
all the rivers water is drawn off into irrigation channels by means 
of anicuts or weirs. The chief natural wealth of Kadur is in its 
forests, which contain large supplies of the finest timber, especially 
teak, and also furnish shelter for the coffee plantations Iron is 
found and smelted, and corundum exists in certain localities. 

The headquarters are at Chikmagalur (pop 10,207). The staple 
crop is rice, chiefly grown on the hill slopes, where the natural 
rainfall is sufficient, or in the river valley, where the fields can be 
irrigated. The district is served by the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta railway. 

KAEMPFER, ENGELBRECHT (1651-1716), German 
traveller and physician, was born on Sept. 16, 1651 at Lemgo in 
Lippe-Detmold, Westphalia, where his father was a pastor. He 
studied at Hameln, Luneburg, Hamburg, Lubeik and Danzig, 
and after graduating Ph D. at Cracow, spent four years at Konigs- 
berg in Prussia, studying medicine and natural science. In i68t 
he visited Uppsala in Sweden, and became secretary to the em- 
bassy which Charles XI. sent through Russia to Persia in 1683. 
He reached Persia by way of Moscow, Kazan and Astrakhan, land- 
ing at Nizabad in Daghestan after a voyage in the Caspian; from 
Shemakha in Shirvan he made an expedition to the Baku penin- 
sula In 1684 he arrived in Isfahan, then the Persian capital. 

When after a stay of more than a year the Swedish embassy 
prepared to return, Kacmpfer joined the fleet of the Dutch East 
India company in the Persian gulf as chief surgeon, and in spite 
of fever caught at Bander Abbasi he saw something of Arabia and 
of many of the western coast-lands of India. In September 1689 
he reached Batavia; spent the following winter in studying Java- 
nese natural history; and in May 1690 set out for Japan as 
physician to the embassy sent yearly to that country by the Dutch. 
The ship in which he sailed touched at Siam, whose capital he 
visited; and in September 1690 he arrived at Nagasaki, the only 
Japanese port then open to foreigners. Kacmpfer stayed two 
years in Japan, during which he twice visited Tokyo. In 1693 he 
returned to his native city where he died on Nov. 2, 1716. 

Kaempfer’s Amoenitatum exoticarum politico -phy si co-me dicar um 
fasciculi V. (Lemgo, 1712), contains invaluable observations in 
Georgia, Persia and Japan. At his death the unpublished mss. were 
purchased by Sir Hans Sloane. Among them was a History of Japan, 
translated from the manuscript into Bmglish by J. G Scheuchzer 
(London, 2 vols., 1727). This book contains a description of the 
political, social and physical state of Japan in the 17th century. For 
upwards of a hundred years it remained the chief source of information 
for the general reader, and is still not wholly obsolete. A life of the 
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author is prefixed to the History. Another work was leones selectae 
Plantarum, quas in Japonia collegit (1791). 

KAFFA, a district in the south-west part of the Great Abys- 
sinian plateau, lying roughly within 6° to 9 0 N. and 35 0 to 
37 0 E. It is a beautiful country, consisting of broken table-land 
deeply scored by mountain torrents and densely wooded. The 
general elevation is about 8,000 ft., while several peaks are over 
10,000 ft. From the western slopes of the plateau descend head- 
streams of the Sobat. The principal river however is the Omo, the 
chief feeder of Lake Rudolf. Kaffa proper is the native home 
of the coffee plant (whence the name), which grows in profusion 
on the mountain sides. The present official capital is Sherada to 
which the Abyssinians transferred their headquarters from An- 
deracha, the former capital which still remains a great trading 
centre, especially for coffee. 

Kaffa proper was until recently an independent kingdom; the 
Abyssinians had penetrated into it and partly Christianized it 
some centuries ago, and it was later overrun by the Mohammedan 
invaders under Mohammed Gran in the early 16th century. 
The last independent king was taken prisoner by the Abyssinians 
in 1897 when Menelik conquered the country and devastated it, 
two-thirds of the population being killed or transported, the 
remainder being reduced to a state of serfdom. The natives of 
Kaffa are known as Kafecho, a branch of the Harmatic race, cop- 
per in colour, and speaking a language of their own differing widely 
from Ainharic or Galla They are in part pagan and in part profess 
a debased form of Christianity. (C. F. R.) 

KAFFIR BREAD, in botany, the popular name for a species 
of Enccphalartos ( E . cajjra), one of the Cycadaceae {see Gymno- 
sperms), a native of South Africa, so called from the farinaceous 
food-stuff which is found at the apex of the stem. It is a tree 
reaching nearly 20 ft in height, with very stiff, spreading pinnate 
leaves 3 to 4 ft. long and recurving at the tip). The species of 
Encephalartos , which are natives of tropical and South Africa, 
form handsome greenhouse and conservatory plants. 

KAFFRARIA, the descriptive name given to the E. part of 
the Cape province. South Africa. Kaffraria, ie. } the land of the 
Kafirs, is no longer an official designation. It used to com- 
prise the districts now known as King William’s Town and East 
London, which formed British Kaffraria, annexed to Cape Colony 
in 1865, and the territory between the Drakensberg and the coast, 
from the Kei river to the borders of Natal, known as Kaffraria 
proper. As a geographical term it is still used to indicate the 
Transkeian territories of the Cape provinces comprising the four 
administrative divisions of Transkei, Pondoland, Tembuland and 
Griqualand East, incorporated into Cape Colony at various periods 
between 1879 and 1894 They have a total area of 18,310 sqm. 
(See Union of South Africa and Cape Colony.) Much of the 
land is held by the natives under tribal tenure. 

Towns, Communication and Administration. — The chief 
town is Kokstad (qv). pop : 1,150 Europeans, and 2,150 non- 
Europeans, the capital of Griqualand East. Umtata (2,100 ft. 
above the sea, pop., white, 1,639), on the river of the same name, 
capital of Tembuland, is the residence of an assistant chief magis- 
trate, and seat of the Anglican bishopric of Kaffraria Port St 
John is the chief town in Pondoland, and the only harbour of 
the country. Butterworth is the chief town in Transkei. A rail- 
way, the first link in the direct Cape-Natal line, runs through 
Indwe to Maclear, an agricultural centre in Griqualand East. 
Another railway parallel but south of that described also tra- 
verses Kaffraria. Starting from Amabele, a station on the main 
line from East London to the north, it goes via Butterworth (132 
m. from East London) to Umtata (234 m ). 

The Cape administrative and judicial system is in force, save 
as modified by special enactments of the Cape parliament. A 
“Native Territories Penal Code” which came into operation on 
the 1st of January 1887 governs the« relations of the natives, 
who are under the jurisdiction of a chief magistrate (resident at 
Cape Town) with subordinate magistrates in the Territories. In 
civil affairs the tribal organization and native laws are maintained. 
No chief, however, exercises criminal jurisdiction. Since 1898 
certain provisions of the Glen Grey Act have been applied to 
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Kaffraria. ( See Glen Grey.) The franchise laws are the same as 
in the Cape proper. Though the Kaffirs outnumber the whites by 
fifty to one, white men form the bulk of the electorate. 

Purely native affairs are dealt with by the Transkeian Terri- 
tories General Council. District Councils were established in 
1895 in the districts of Butterworth, Indutywa, Nqamakwe and 
Tsomo, and the four were united into the Transkeian General 
Council. A district council consists of a Resident Magistrate, and 
six members, two nominated by the Governor-General and four 
either nominated or elected by local headmen or tax payers. Each 
District Council nominates two of its members to the General 
Council. The Governor-General nominates a third, and these 
members from each district, together with the white magistrates, 
form the Transkeian Territories General Council, which meets 
annually in the autumn, the session lasting about a fortnight. 
The General and District Councils are advisory bodies, and allow 
the people to express their views on local affairs. Among 
the subjects discussed are native marriage and inheritance laws, 
education, stock diseases, etc. The responsibility for action rests 
with the white magistrates and the higher authorities. The Dis- 
trict Councils are also executive organs of the General Council, 
and are made responsible for road maintenance, cattle dipping, 
etc. The General Council’s revenue is derived from all quit-rents 
collected in the districts, and from a local tax of 10/- payable in 
respect of every hut, according to the number of wives. The 
system has been gradually extended to other districts as the 
natives have progressed and become able to profit by it. Nineteen 
districts are now included, and comprise the whole of the Transkei 
and Tembuland, and the whole of East Griqualand, except the 
Mount Currie district. 

Religion. — Numbers of Protestant missionary societies have 
churches and educational establishments in Kaffraria, but, except 
in Fingoland, the bulk of the Kaffirs are heathen. The Griquas 
profess Christianity and have their own churches and ministers. 
The Anglican diocese of St. John’s, Kaffraria, was founded in 
1873 - 

Particulars concerning each of the four divisions of Kaffraria 
follow. 

Griqualand East (area, 7,594 sq.m.) ( q.v .). 

Tembuland (area, 4,122 sq.m.), which lies S W. of Griqua- 
land East and comprises the districts of Tembuland Proper, 
Emigrant Tembuland and Bomvanaland, takes its name from the 
Tembu nation, called sometimes Tambookies, one of the most 
powerful of the Kaffir groups. The chief town is Umtata. 

Transkei (area, 2,552 sqm.) comprises the districts of Fingo- 
land, the Idutywa Reserve and Gcalekaland, this last being named 
from the Gcaleka nation, who claim to be the senior branch of the 
Xosa family, the principal royal line of the Kaffir tribes. They 
still form the chief element of the population. Here are some 
prosperous missionary stations, where the natives are taught 
agriculture, mechanical industries and a knowledge of letters. 
Even more advanced in all social respects are the Fingo, who 
give their name to the district of Fingoland, and also form the 
bulk of the population in the Idutywa Reserve. The majority 
profess Christianity. The industrial institution of Blythswood, 
about 20 m. N.W. of Butterworth, is a branch of Lovedale {q.v.), 
and is largely supported by the Fingo. 

Pondoland (area, 4,040 sq.m.; is bounded E. by the sea, N. 
by Natal, W. by Griqualand East, and S. by Tembuland. In 
Pondoland the primitive organization of the natives has been 
little altered and the influence of the chiefs is very great. Land 
is held almost wholly in tribal tenure, though a number of 
whites possess farms acquired before the annexation of the coun- 
try. The Tondo have shown some appreciation of the benefits of 
education. 

See G. McCall Theal’s History of South Africa and other works 
cited under Cape Colony; also The Native or Transkeian Territories, 
by C. C. Henkel (Hamburg, 1903), a useful handbook by an ex-official 
in the Transkeian Territories. 

KAFIRISTAN, a province of Afghanistan. Very little of 
this country was known with accuracy and nothing at first hand 
until Lockhart headed a mission to examine the passes of the 


Hindu Kush range in 1885-1886. He penetrated into the upper 
Bashgal valley, but after a few days was compelled to return. 
In 1889 Robertson was sent to Kafiristan. He only remained 
a few days, but a year later he revisited the country, staying 
amongst the Kafirs for nearly a year, and was able to study the 
people. His observations are the most trustworthy foundations 
of our knowledge. 

Kafiristan is the name given to the tract between Chitral and 
Afghan territory. Its pagan mountaineers maintained independ- 
ence until 1895, when they were finally subdued by Abdur Rah- 
man, the amir of Kabul, who also compelled them to accept the 
religion of Islam. The territory is included between 34 0 30' and 
36° N., and from about 70° to 71 0 30' E. Its greatest extent is 
from cast to west at 35 0 10' N.; its greatest breadth is probably 
about 71 0 E. The total area approximates to 5,000 sq m. Along the 
north the boundary is the province of Badakshan, on the north- 
east the Lutkho valley of Chitral. Chitral and lower Chitral en- 
close it to the east, and the Kunar valley on the south-east. Af- 
ghanistan proper supplies the south limit. The ranges above the 
Nijrao and Pansher valleys of Afghanistan wall it in upon the 
west. The northern frontier is split by the narrow Minjan valley 
of Badakshan, which seems to rise in the very heart of Kafiristan. 

The mountain ranges of mctamorphic rock, which separate the 
main drainage valleys, are all high, rugged and difficult. During 
the winter Kafiristan becomes a number of isolated communities, 
with few means of intercommunication. In the whole land there 
is probably nothing in the shape of a plain. Every variety of 
mountain scenery can be found: silent peaks, mighty pine forests, 
wooded slopes and grazing grounds; or wild vine and pomegranate 
thickets bordering sparkling streams. The lower hill-sides are 
covered with the wild olive and evergreen oaks. Many kinds of 
fruit trees — walnuts, mulberries, apricots and apples — grow near 
the villages or by the wayside, as well as splendid horse-chestnuts 
and other shade trees. Higher in elevation, and from 4,000 to 8,000 
ft., are the dense pine and cedar forests. Above this altitude the 
slopes become dreary, the juniper, cedar and wild rhubarb gradu- 
ally giving place to scanty willow patches, tamarisk and stunted 
birches. Over 13,000 ft. there are merely mosses and rough grass. 
Familiar wildflowers blossom at different heights. The rivers 
teem with fish. Immense numbers of red-legged partridges live 
in the lower valleys, as well as pigeons and doves. Gorgeously 
plumaged pheasants are plentiful. Of wild animals the chief are 
the markhor (a goat) and the oorial (a sheep). In the winter 
the former are recklessly slaughtered by hunters, being either 
brought to bay by trained hounds, or trapped in pits, or caught 
floundering in the 'snow-drifts; but in the summer immense herds 
move on the higher slopes. The ibex is very rare. Bears and 
leopards are fairly common, as well as the smaller hill creatures. 

History. — Yule thought the present Kafiristan was part of 
that pagan country stretching between Kashmir and Kabul which 
mediaeval Asiatics referred to vaguely as Bilaur, a name to be 
found in Marco Polo as Bolor. The first distinct mention of the 
Kafirs as a separate people appears in the history of Timur. 
On his march to the invasion of India the people at Andarab ap- 
pealed to Timur for help against the Kator and the Siah-Posh 
Kafirs, to which he endeavoured to respond. He caused an in- 
scription to be carved in the defiles of Kator to commemor- 
ate his invasion and to explain its route. Inside the Kafir 
country on the Najil or Alishang river there is a fort still 
called Timur's castle, and in the Kalam fort there is said to be 
a stone engraved to report that as the farthest point of his 
advance. In the Memoirs of Baber there is mention of the Kafirs 
raiding into Panjhir and of their taste for drinking, every man 
having a leathern wine-bottle slung round his neck. The Ain-i- 
Akbari makes occasional mention of the Kafirs, probably on the 
authority of the famous Memoirs. 

After Robertson’s sojourn in the country and the visit of several 
Kafirs to India with him in 1892 an increasing intimacy continued, 
especially with the people of the eastern valleys, until 1895, when 
by the terms of an agreement entered into between the government 
of India and the ruler of Afghanistan the whole of the Kafir 
territory was recognized so far as Great Britain was concerned as 
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within the Afghan sphere. The amir Abdur Rahman at once 
set about enforcing his authority, and the conversion of the popu- 
lation to Islam, amid scenes of cruel and fierce fighting. Since 
then the converted Kafirs have been a common sight in Kabul 
while in the high valley the old people have bitterly cherished 
their lost religion. 

See Sir G. S. Robertson, Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush (1896). 

KAFIRS: see Xosa. 

KAGERA, a river of east equatorial Africa, the most remote 
headstream of the Nile. The sources of its principal upper branch, 
the Nyavarongo, rise in the hjll country immediately east of Lake 
Kivu. After a course of over 400 m. the Kagera enters Victoria 
Nyanza on its western shore in o° 58' S. It is navigable by 
steamers for 70 m. from its mouth, being obstructed by rapids 
above that point. The river was first seen (by white men) by 
J. H. Speke (Jan. 16, 1862) on his journey to discover the Nile 
source. By him the stream was called “Kitangule,” kagera being 
given as equivalent to “river.” The exploration of the Kagera 
has been largely the work of German travellers. 

See Nile; also J. H. Speke, Discovery of the Source of the Nile 
(Edinburgh, 1863) ; R. Kandt, Caput Nili (Berlin, 1904) ; and map by 
P. Sprigade and M. Moisei in Grosser deutscher Kolonialatlas , No. 16 
(Berlin, 1906). 

KAGU ( Rhinochetus jubatus ), a bird inhabiting New Cale- 
donia, about the size of a bittern, grey above, white below, with 
a loose crest on the head. Its nearest allies seem to be the sun- 
bitterns (q.v.) of America and the cranes (g.u.), but its exact 
affinities are very uncertain. It forms a family of its own, the 
Rhino chetidae. 

KAHLUR or Bilaspur, an Indian hill state, within the Pun- 
jab, under British protection since 1846. The Gurkhas overran 
the country in the early 19th century, and expelled the raja, who 
was, however, reinstated by the British in 1815. Area, 448 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1921) 98,000; estimated gross revenue, £22,000; 
tribute £530. The town of Bilaspur on the Sutlej is 1,465 ft. above 
sea-level. 

KAHN, GUSTAVE (1859- ), French poet, was bom 

at Metz on Dec. 21, 1859. He was educated in Paris at the £cole 
des Chartes and the £cole des langues orientales, and began to 
contribute to obscure Parisian reviews. After four years spent 
in Africa he returned to Paris in 1885, an d founded in 1886 a 
weekly review, La Vogue , in which many of his early poems ap- 
peared. In the autumn of the same year he founded, with Jean 
Mordas and Paul Adam, a short-lived periodical Le Symboliste , 
in which they preached the doctrine of Stephane Mallarme; and 
in 1888 he became one of the editors of the Revue indtpendante. 
He contributed poetry and criticism to the French and Belgian re- 
views favourable to the extreme symbolists, and, with Catulle 
Mendes, he arranged at the Odeon, the Theatre Antoine and the 
Theatre Sarah Bernhardt, matinees for the production of the 
plays of the younger poets. He claimed to be the earliest writer 
of vers libre, and explained his methods and the history of the 
movement in a preface to his Premiers pohnes (1897). Whether 
he can justly be said to be the first vers libriste or not, he broke 
quite definitely with the dominating tradition of the Alexandrine 
and sought to make rhythm dependent on the movement of the 
poet’s thought, rather than on accepted rules of prosody. He was 
the leader of the revolt against the Pamassiaus. Later books are 
Le Livre d’ images (1897) ; Les Fleurs de la passion (1900) ; some 
novels, a good example of which is Uadultlre Sentimentale 
(1902); and a valuable contribution to the history of modern 
French verse in Symbolistes et decadents (1902). 

KAIANIA: see Seistan. 

KAI : FENG, one of the most historic cities of China and 
the capital of Honan province. It is situated on the western bor- 
ders of the Plain of North China a little beyond the point where 
the Hwang-ho emerges on to it from the Tung-kwan Gorge. It thus 
guards the eastern end of the long corridor by which China was 
most easily approached from the West. Kai-f&ng was one of the 
most important of the early settlement sites and a great node 
of routes leading eastwards towards the Shantung Highlands and 
southwards towards the Yang-tze along the drier western margin 
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of the Plain. It lay within the zone of early Imperial capitals 
and was itself a capital city in the period of the Five Dynasties 
(a.d. 907-960) and the early part of the succeeding Sung Dynasty. 
Under the Ming and Manchu Dynasties it was made the centre 
of important road systems. Its significance as a “gate” city for 
influences from the west is shown by the large Muslim element 
in its population and the continuance almost down to the present 
time of a distinct Jewish colony, whose advent is recorded on 
some famous inscribed stones still preserved. Kai-feng is the 
centre of a densely-populated rural area, producing good crops 
of wheat, millet, sorghum and also cotton which is locally manu- 
factured. The rearing of horses, mules, swine and sheep is also 
very important. But both the city and the country of which it 
is the market are often menaced by the floods of the Hwang-ho 
which runs a few miles to the north. Kai-feng is linked by the 
transverse Lung-Hai railway with both the great north-south 
trunk lines (Peking-Hankow and Tientsin-Pukow) but transport 
facilities are still very inadequate. The population of the city 
is about 200,000. 

KAILAS, a mountain in Tibet; the highest point of a range 
lying to the north of Lake Manasorawar, with an altitude of about 
22,000 feet. It is famous in Sanskrit literature as Siva’s para- 
dise, and is a favourite place of pilgrimage with Hindus. A 
track encircles the base of the mountain, and it takes the pilgrim 
three weeks to complete the round, prostrating himself all the 
way. 

KAILYARD SCHOOL OF FICTION, THE, was a 

name applied to a group of Scottish novelists which, flourishing 
during the last two decades of the 19th century, included J. M. 
Barrie, “Ian Maclaren” (the Rev. John Watson) and S. R. 
Crockett. Its tendencies were towards the sentimental, the hu- 
morous and the “pawky”; dialect was freely used, and the 
harsher verities of Scots rural life were kept in the background 
— an evasion of reality which drew from George Douglas Brown 
his grim counterblast, The House with the Green Shutters (1900). 
The term “Kailyard” is believed to have been the invention of 
the late J. H. Millar, who, reviewing the movement in The New 
Age for April, 1895, borrowed the epithet from the opening line 
of the Jacobite song, “There grows a bonnie brier bush in our 
kailyard,” from which line “Ian Maclaren” had already derived 
the title of his characteristic and very popular Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush (1894). There are, however, those who hold that the 
phrase was inserted in Millar’s critique by W. E. Henley, then 
editor of the periodical in which it appeared. 

KAIN : see Qain. 

KAIOCHOW BAY: see Tsingtao. 

KAIRA, a town and district of British India, in the northern 
division of Bombay. The town is 20 m. S.W. of Ahmedabad and 
7 m. from Mehmadabad railway station. Pop. (1921), 8,277. Its 
antiquity is proved by the evidence of copperplate grants to have 
been known as early as the 5th century. Early in the 18th century 
it passed to the Babi family, with whom it remained till 1763, 
when it was taken by the Mahrattas ; it was finally handed over 
to the British in 1803. 

The District of Kaira has an area of 1,608 sq m. ; pop. (1921), 
710,982. Except a small corner of hilly ground near its northern 
boundary and in the south-east and south, where the land along 
the Mahi is furrowed into deep ravines, the district forms one un- 
broken plain, sloping gently towards the south-west. The north 
and north-east portions are dotted with patches of rich rice-land, 
broken by untilled tracts of low brushwood. The centre of the 
district is very fertile and highly'cultivated, with clusters of trees. 
To the west this belt of rich vegetation passes into a bare though 
well-cultivated tract of rice-land, growing more barren and open 
till it reaches the maritime belt, along the Gulf of Cambay. Ante- 
lope, gazelle and many game-birds are common. The chief rivers 
are the Mahi on the south-east and south, and the Sabarmati on 
the western boundary. The Mahi, owing to its deeply cut bed and 
sandbanks, is impracticable for either navigation or irrigation; 
but the waters of the Sabarmati are largely utilized for the latter 
purpose, as are those of a smaller stream, the Khari. The principal 
crops are cotton, millets, rice and pulse ; the industries are cotton, 
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printing, dyeing and glass manufacture. Bauxite is worked. The 
chief centre of trade is Nadiad, on the railway, with a cotton-mill 
and leather works. A special article of export is ghi, or clarified 
butter. The Bombay and Baroda railway runs through the district. 
KAIRWAN: see Qairwan. 

KAISER, GEORG ( 1878- ), German dramatist, was 

born at Magdeburg on Nov. 25, 1878, the son of a merchant. 
Educated in his native city, he became a merchant and joined 
the staff of the Deutsch-Ueberseeische Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft, 
Buenos Aires. After three years he was forced to return to Ger- 
many owing to ill-health. He lived for some time at Magdeburg, 
Berlin and Weimar, later at Tutzine on the Starnberger See. In 
1903 he published his first drama and from that time onwards 
wrote numerous plays, at first mostly farcical, but later approach- 
ing social and ethical problems in an increasingly serious and suc- 
cessful fashion which secured him recognition as a leader of the 
expressionist school. In 1921 he was prosecuted for embezzle- 
ment and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. His play Von 
Morgen bis Mitternacht was produced in English as From Mom 
to Midnight at the Regent Theatre, London, in 1926. 

His works include: Rektor Kleist (1905) ; Die jtldische Witwe 
(1911) ; Konig Haknrei (1913); Die Burger von Calais (1914); Von 
Morgen bis Mitternacht (1916); Die Sorina (1917) ; Die Versuthung 
(1917) ; Gas (1918 and 1920) ; Die Koralle (1918) ; Der Brand im 
Opemhaus (1918) ; Nolle, IV eg, Erde (1919) ; Die Flucht nach 
Venedig (1923) ; N ebeneinander (1923) ; Kolportage (1924) ; Zweimal 
Oliver (1927), 

See G. Landauer, Das Werk Kaisers (1918). 

KAISERSLAUTERN, town in the Bavarian palatinate, on 
the Waldlauter, in the district of Westrich, 41 m. by rail W. 
of Mannheim. Pop. (1925) 59,336. Kaiserslautern takes its 
name from the emperor (Kaiser) Frederick I , who built a 
castle here about 1152, although it appears to have been a royal 
residence in Carolingian times. It was an imperial city until 
1357, when it passed to the palatinate. It was one of the early 
stations of the Reformation, and in 1849 was the centre of the 
revolutionary spirit in the palatinate. The house of correction 
occupies the site of Frederick Barbarossa’s castle, which was 
demolished by the French in 1713. Kaiserslautern is one of the 
most important industrial towns in the palatinate. Its industries 
include cotton and wool spinning and weaving, iron-founding, 
and the manufacture of beer, tobacco, sugar, boots and furniture. 

KAISERSWERTH, town in the Prussian Rhine province, on 
the right bank of the Rhine, 6 m. below Dusseldorf Pop. (1925) 
2,972. It possesses a Romanesque Roman Catholic church of the 
1 2th or 13th century, with a shrine, said to contain the bones of 
St. Suitbert. The Roman Catholic hospital occupies the former 
Franciscan convent. The population is engaged in small industries. 

In 710 Bishop Suitbert built the Benedictine monastery round 
which the town gradually formed. Until 1214 Kaiserswerth lay on 
an island, but in that year the Count of Berg, who was besieging 
it, dammed up effectually one arm of the Rhine. About the 
beginning of the 14th century Kaiserswerth, then an imperial city, 
came to the archbishopric of Cologne. It finally passed into the 
possession of the princes of the palatinate, whose rights, long dis- 
puted by the elector of Cologne, were legally settled in 1772. 

KAITHAL or Kythal, an ancient town of British India, 
Karnal district, Punjab. Pop. (1921), 15,477. It is said to have 
been founded by the mythical hero Yudisthira, and is connected 
by tradition with the monkey-god Hanuman. In 1767 it fell into 
the hands of the Sikh chieftain, Bhai Desu Singh, whose descend- 
ants, the bhais of Kaithal, ranked among the most powerful Cis- 
Sutlej chiefs. Their territories lapsed to the British in 1843. 

KAIZAK. The Kaizak are a Turki people living in the 
eastern and northern part of the Aral Caspian basin, and in the 
Orenburg Steppes. They are divided into three hordes, and claim 
to be the kinsfolk of the Usbegs, although they undoubtedly have a 
very close connection with the Mongols, being, like them, nomads, 
keeping horses and cattle. The Karakalpak of Amu Daria, Kokand 
and Khiva also probably belong to the same group. 

KAJANUS, ROBERT (1856- ), Finnish conductor and 

composer, was born at Helsingfors on Dec. 2, 1856. He studied 
at Leipzig and later in Paris under Svensden. His great achieve- 


ment has been the founding of the municipal orchestra at Helsing- 
fors, which has stimulated the musical life of the city and, by its 
concert tours, has introduced the works of Finnish composers into 
other countries. Kajanus has also done pioneer work in the dis- 
covery of Finnish folk music, drawing largely on it himself for 
inspiration in his compositions and opening up a rifch field for 
others. His works include two “Finnish Rhapsodies” and a 
symphony, Amo. 

KAKAPO, the Maori name for a bird often called the 
“ground-parrot” or “owl-parrot.” This bird ( Strigops habroptUus) 
is a flightless parrot inhabiting New Zealand. Nocturnal in habit, 
it feeds on twigs, leaves, roots and fruits. It is about the size 
of a raven, of a green colour, barred and freckled with dark brown 
and light yellow. The powerful beak and the elongated face- 
feathers give it the appearance of an owl. The keel of the sternum 
is much reduced. 

KAKAR, a Pathan group on the Zhob valley frontier of 
Baluchistan. They are divided into many distinct tribes who 
have no connexion beyond the common name of Kakar. There 
is no chief of the Kakars, or general jirgah (or council) of the 
whole tribe. 

See Census oj India, 1911, vol. iv. 

KAKWA: see Bari. 

KALA-AZAR. In 1881 a malaria-like fever, with great en- 
largement of the spleen, was found to be causing serious mortality 
at the foot of the Garo hills in Assam, from whence it spread 
slowly eastward during the next two decades over some 200m. of 
the Brahmaputra valley, carrying off about one-third of the 
inhabitants 

Causation and History of Parasite. — It was attributed by 
successive investigators to hookworm disease, epidemic malaria, 
and Malta fever respectively, until in 1903 Leishman and Dono- 
van independently discovered its cause in a new minute protozoal 
parasite, Leishtmmia dotwvani, found in the spleen. In the fol- 
lowing year L. Rogers, developed a flagellate stage of the organism 
in cultures, and suggested a biting insect, probably the bedbug, 
as its carrier, a supposition which was supported by Patton 
demonstrating the flagellate stage of the parasite in bedbugs fed 
on the blood of kala-azar patients in 1905. But in 1925 Knowles 
and Napier, of the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine, appear 
to have solved the difficult problem by incriminating a sand fly, 
Phlebotornus argentipes , as the true agent in transmitting the 
disease; this minute insect, together with kala-azar cases, being 
far more prevalent in areas of Calcutta with much vegetation than 
in the more crowded Indian quarter. After the discovery of the 
causative parasite in 1903 it was soon found that what had for a 
century been called malarial cachexia in Bengal was nothing but 
a widely distributed sporadic form of the Assam epidemic kala- 
azar, the virulence of the latter being due to its invasion of an 
area previously free from the disease. The disease is now recog- 
nized as being very prevalent over all Bengal, Behar, the eastern 
part of the United provinces and in Madras, but the compara- 
tively dry Punjab and north-west frontier are practically free from 
the disease, a certain degree of humidity being necessary for it. A 
form of kala-azar especially affecting children is also prevalent all 
round the Mediterranean basin and in Egypt and the Sudan. 

Symptoms. — Kala-azar is characterized by very prolonged 
fever, often typhoid-like in the early stages, and frequently show- 
ing two or three rises and falls in 24 hours, the characteristic 
double remittent fever, but with long intervals of low continued 
or intermittent fever, the total duration being seldom less than 
seven months and often extending, with periods of freedom from 
fever, over several years; accompanied by extreme wasting, very 
great enlargement of the spleen, and later of the liver, some 
anaemia and extreme reduction of the white corpuscles of the 
blood, which lowers the resisting power of the patients to secon- 
dary infections with septic diseases, pneumonia, dysentery and 
phthisis, which are far more frequently the ultimate cause of 
death than the original disease, the case mortality having been 
until recently from 80 to 96%. 

Prophylaxis and Treatments— As the result of his Assam 
researches of 1897, L. Rogers established a house and site infec- 
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tion of kala-azar and worked out a system of moving the sites of 
the villages and tea garden coolie lines, whereby the further prog- 
ress of the epidemic up the Assam valley was checked for many 
years. J. Dodds Price successfully applied the same plan to 
stamping out the disease from a number of badly infected tea 
estates, thereby saving the industry in the Nowgong district. The 
debilitating effects of the 1918 influenza pandemic led to a recru- 
descence of kala-azar in the Assam valley, including the more 
eastern and little infected area. Fortunately by this time an 
effective treatment had been discovered in intravenous injection 
of tartar emetic and other antimony preparations, which now 
enables some 90% of the cases to be cured; a greater saving of 
life perhaps than has been effected in any such fatal illness by 
modern medical research, with the result that many thousand 
cases have been treated successfully each year in Assam and 
Bengal. Given adequate funds and organization, this, the most 
terrible of tropical fevers, might be nearly stamped out of the 
large areas which it has decimated for centuries past and further 
epidemics prevented. 

See L. E. Napier and E. Muir, Kala-Azar (1923). (L. R.) 

KALACH, also known as Donskaya, a village of south-east 
Russia in the province of Stalingrad, in lat. 48° 43' N. and long. 
43 0 30' E., a summer river port on the Don at the point where 
that river approaches the bend of the Volga on which Stalingrad 
(Tsaritsyn) is situated. Its population (in 1926, 45,182) is much 
greater during the navigation period, when Ash, petroleum, cereals 
and timber brought up the Volga from the Caspian are unloaded 
at Stalingrad and sent by rail across the 45 m. between the Volga 
and Don on the way to the Sea of Azov or to south central Russia. 

Also a village in lat. 50° 22' N , 41 0 o' E , in the province of 
Voronezh, pop. (1926) 14,833. It is the terminus of a branch line 
running south through Buturlinovka and has six annual fairs, deal- 
ing mainly in cattle and hides. 

KALAHANDI (formerly Karond), one of the Orissa Feuda- 
tory States, Behar and Orissa, India, which was transferred from 
the Central Provinces in 1905. A range of the Eastern Ghats runs 
from north-east to south-west through the State, with open un- 
dulating country to the north. Area 3,745 sqm.; pop. (1921), 
415,827. The inhabitants mostly belong to the aboriginal race of 
Khonds. The chief has the title of raja. The capital is Bhawani- 
Patna (pop. 6,376). 

KALAHARI DESERT, a region of South Africa, lying 
mainly between 20° and 28° S. and 19 0 and 24 0 E., and covering 
fully 120,000 sq.m. The greater part of this territory forms the 
western portion of the (British) Bechuanaland protectorate, but 
it extends south into that part of Bechuanaland annexed to the 
Cape and west into German South-West Africa. The Orange river 
marks its southern limit; westward it reaches to the foot of the 
Nama and Damara hills, eastward to the cultivable parts of Bechu- 
analand, northward and north-westward to the valley of the 
Okavango and the bed of Lake Ngami. The Kalahari, part of 
the immense inner table-land of South Africa, has an average 
elevation of over 3,000 ft. with a general slope from east to west 
and a dip northward to Ngami. The surface soil is mainly red 
sand. On the eastern border long tongues of sand project into 
the veld, while the veld in places penetrates far into the desert. 
There are also, and especially along the river beds, extensive mud 
flats. After heavy rain these become pans or lakes. A tough, sun- 
bleached grass, growing knee-high in tufts at spaces of about 15 
in., covers the dunes and gives the general colour of the land- 
scape. Considerable parts of the Kalahari, chiefly in the west 
and north, are however covered with dense scrub and there are 
occasional patches of forest. Next to the lack of water the chief 
characteristics of the desert are the tuberous and herbaceous 
plants and the large numbers of big game found in it. 

In the south the drainage is towards the Orange. The Molopo 
and the Kuruman, which in their upper course in eastern Bechu- 
analand are perennial streams, lose their water by evaporation 
and percolation on their way westward through the Kalahari. 
The Molopo, a very imposing river on the map, is dry in its 
lower stretches. ( Sec Bechuanaland.) 

The Kalahari was first crossed to Lake Ngami by David Living- 
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stone, accompanied by William C. Oswell, in 1849. In 1878-1879 
a party of Boers, with about three hundred wagons, trekked from 
the Transvaal across the Kalahari to Ngami and thence to the 
hinterland of Angola. Many of the party, men, women and chil- 
dren, perished of thirst during the journey. Survivors stated that 
in all some 250 people and 9,000 cattle died. 

See Bechuanaland. Die Kalahari , by Dr. Siegfried Passarge (Berlin, 
1904), is a valuable treatise on the geology, topography, hydrography, 
climate and flora of the desert, with maps and bibliography. The 
author spent two years (1896-98) in the Kalahari. See also Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South Africa , etc., by David Livingstone 
(1857) and the South African Year Book. 

KALAKH (Calah, modern Nimrud), an Assyrian city situated 
in the angle formed by the confluence of the Tigris and the upper 
Zab 19 m south of Mosul. The city was the artificial creation of 
Shalmaneser I , as Agade to the south was of Sargon. It was later 
abandoned for many centuries and subsequently occupied by 
Assur-nasir-pal. The city was the headquarters of the army in 
Assyria and as such played an important part in the military re- 
volts which at various times upset the empire. The excavations 
which have been made on this site, although mostly carried on 
before the time of scientific archaeology, have produced particu- 
larly valuable results in the way of statues and inscriptions 
although comparatively few tablets have been found, apparently 
because many of these were transferred in ancient times to Nine- 
veh. The most important objects from the site are the winged 
lions now in the British Museum, the black obelisk of Shalmaneser, 
in the same collection and a series of great winged bulls. The most 
important buildings fall into six groups. First, south of the stage 
tower lies the north-west palace, originally built by Assur-nasir- 
pal, and restored by Sargon. It is a wonderfully complete Assyrian 
building measuring about 350 feet square and including a central 
court, 129X90 feet, surrounded as in most oriental buildings by a 
series of large rooms. Secondly, in the interior of the mound, 
towards its southern end, the palace of Shalmaneser II. rebuilt by 
Tiglath-Pileser III. there was found together with several other 
things a series of slabs showing the victorious passages of arms of 
the rebuilder of the palace. In the south-west corner of the plat- 
form an uncompleted building of Esarhaddon was found. This was 
made from the material taken from Tiglath-Pileser’s buildings. Be- 
tween this building and the north-west palace there was a small 
palace dating from about sixty years after the time of Assur-nasir- 
pal. The south-east palace was built by Assur-etil-iJanion; it dates 
from the end of the seventh century b.c. and was probably used 
as was the other building as a harem. A temple called E-zida, dedi- 
cated to Nebo, was found near the south-east palace, while two 
small temples of Assur-nasir-pal were found opposite this on the 
north-west corner. There were other buildings on the east side but 
these were all found to be ruined because the mound had been 
used as a cemetery and in later times as an underground granary. 
Kalakh was never a city of first rate importance. All the cities of 
Assyria lay within a day’s journey of one another, and were over- 
shadowed by Nineveh, but Kalakh owed its importance partly 
to the action of Shalmaneser and later simply to its official po- 
sition as the military headquarters of a military power. 

Bibliography. — Layard, A. H., Nineveh and Its Remains (London, 
1849) (an account of the original excavations) ; Cambridge Ancient 
History, vol. i., 1923, contains a bibliography of all subsequent work 
on the site. 

KALAMATA (officially KaXa/xtu, from an ancient town 
near the site), chief town of the modern Greek nomarchy of Mes- 
senia on the Nedon, about 1 m. from the sea, seat of a court of 
justice and of an archbishop. Population (1928) 28,955. On 
a hill behind the town is a mediaeval castle, but no ancient re- 
mains have been discovered; some identify the site with classical 
Pharae. During the middle ages it was for a time a fief of the 
Villehardouins ; in 1685 it was captured by the Venetians; in 
1770, and again in 1821, it was the revolutionary headquarters in 
the Morea; in 1825 it was sacked by Ibrahim Pasha. The harbour, 
though recently improved, offers little shelter; vessels are served 
by lighters; in the winter months the fishing craft take shelter 
in the haven of Armyro. The silk industry was formerly impor- 
tant ; the local olives are noted ; and the Messenian plain produces 
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currants and other fruit crops. 

KALAMAZOO, a city of south-western Michigan, U.S.A., 
between Detroit and Chicago, on the Kalamazoo river ; the county 
seajt of Kalamazoo county. It is on federal highways 12 and 13 1 ; 
has a municipal airport; and is served by the Chicago, Kalamazoo 
and Saginaw, the Grank Trunk, the Michigan Central, the New 
York Central, and the Pennsylvania railways, and by electric 
interurban railways, motor coach and motor truck lines in every 
direction. The population was 48,487 in 1920 (83-5% native 
white) and was estimated locally at 68,000 in 1928, with an addi- 
tional 10,000 in the contiguous suburbs. Beautiful wooded hills 
encircle the city, and there are many lakes in the vicinity. The 
region is famous for its celery, peppermint and fruits, especially 
grapes. Kalamazoo has a large wholesale and retail trade, and a 
large number of diversified and exceptionally stable manufactur- 
ing industries. Paper of many kinds is the outstanding product, 
ten large plants making 3,000,000 lb. daily. The total factory 
output is valued at $72,000,000 annually. Bank debits in 1927 
amounted to $305,475,996. The assessed valuation of property 
was $78,115,900. Since 1918 the city has operated under a com- 
mission-manager form of government. Under the “pay-as-you-go” 
policy the bonded indebtedness was reduced in nine years to 
$101,250. Kalamazoo is the seat of Kalamazoo college (Bap- 
tist), established in 1833 as a “literary institute”; the West- 
ern State Teachers college (1903) ; a State hospital for the insane 
(1859); an d a private home for the feeble-minded. The city was 
founded in 1829 by Titus Bronson, and was called Bronson until 
1836. It was incorporated as a village in 1838 and chartered as a 
city in 1883. The site was an Indian rendezvous and trading post, 
and the name is said to mean “a pot of boiling water.” 

KALAMEIN, in architecture, a type of window and door 
construction in which a core of wood of exactly the shape of the 
finished article desired is covered completely with steel or other 
sheet metal, so arranged as to conceal the seams. Kalamein doors 
and windows are very nearly fireproof and used frequently in fire- 
proof construction as they are the least expensive form of finished 
metal-covered doors and windows. 

KALAT, the capital of Baluchistan, situated in 29 0 2' N. and 
66° 35' E., about 6,780 ft. above sea-level, 88 m. from Quetta. 
The town gives its name also to a native state with an area, in- 
cluding Makran and Kharan, of 71,593 m. and a population 
(1921), 328,281. Kalat is the most picturesque fortress in the 
Baluch highlands. It crowns a low hill, round the base of which 
clusters the closely built mass of flat-roofed mud houses which 
form the insignificant town. A miri or citadel, having an imposing 
appearance, dominates the town, and contains within its walls the 
palace of the khan. It was in an upper room of this residence that 
Mehrab Khan, ruler of Baluchistan, was killed during the storm- 
ing of the town and citadel by the British troops at the dose of 
the first Afghan War in 1839. The valleys immediately surround- 
ing the fortress are well cultivated and thickly inhabited, in spite 
of their elevation and the extremes of temperature to which they 
are exposed. Recent surveys of Baluchistan have determined the 
position of Hozdar or Khozdar, the former capital (27 0 48' N., 66° 
38' E.), to be about 50 m S. of Kalat. In spite of the rugged and 
barren nature of the mountain districts of the Kalat highlands, the 
main routes through them (concentrating on Khozdar rather than 
on Kalat) are comparatively easy. The old Pathan vat, the trade 
highway between Kalat and Karachi by the Hab valley, passes 
through Khozdar. From Khozdar another route strikes a little 
west of south to Wad, and then passes easily into Las Bela. This 
is the Kohatt vat. A third route runs to Nal, and leads to the head 
of the Kolwa valley (meeting with no great physical obstruction), 
and then strikes into the open high road to Persia. Some of the 
valleys about Kalat are wide and fertile, full of thriving villages 
and strikingly picturesque, in spite of the great preponderance 
of mountain wilderness (often, however, the pasturage of sheep) 
existing in the Sarawan lowlands almost equally with the Jalawan 
highlands which explains the importance of the province, an- 
ciently called Turan (or Tubaran), in the eyes of mediaeval Arab 
geographers ( see Baluchistan). The khans of Kalat are now 
believed to be of Arabic origin, rather than Brahuic extraction. 
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They belong to the Ahmadzai branch of the Mirwari clan, which 
originally emigrated from Oman to the Kolwa valley of Mekran. 
The khan of Kalat is the leading chieftain in the Baluch Con- 
federacy. The revenue of the khan is estimated at nearly £60,000, 
including subsidies from the British government; and an accrued 
surplus of £240,000 has been invested in Indian securities. 

See G. P. Tate, Kalat (Calcutta, i8q6) ; Baluchistan District 
Gazetteer. (T. H. H.) 

KALAT-I-GHILZAI, a fort in Afghanistan. It is situated 
on an isolated rocky eminence 5,543 ft. above sea-level and 200 ft. 
above the plain, on the right bank of the river Tarnak, on the 
road between Kabul and Kandahar, 87 m. from Kandahar and 
229 m. from Kabul. It is celebrated for its gallant defence by 
Captain Craigie and a sepoy garrison against the Afghans in the 
first Afghan War of 1842. 

KALB, JOHANN (“Baron de Kalb”) (1721-1780), Ger- 
man soldier in the American Revolution, was born in Hiittendorf, 
near Bayreuth, on June 29, 1721. He was of peasant parentage, 
and left home when he was 16 to become a butler. In 1743 he was 
a lieutenant in a German regiment in the French service, calling 
himself at this time Jean de Kalb. He served with the French in 
the War of the Austrian Succession, becoming captain in 1747 
and major in 1756; in the Seven Years’ War he was in the corps 
of the comte de Broglie, rendering great assistance to the French 
after Rossbach (Nov. 1757) and showing great bravery at Bergen 
(April 1759). As secret agent, appointed by Choiseul, he visited 
America in 1768-69 to enquire into the feeling of the colonists 
toward Great Britain. Late in 1775 he received permission to 
volunteer in the army of the American colonies, in which the rank 
of major-general was promised to him by Silas Deane. After 
many delays he sailed with n other officers on the ship fitted 
out by Lafayette, and arrived at Philadelphia in July 1777. His 
commission from Deane was disallowed, but the Continental Con- 
gress granted him the rank of major-general (dating from Sept. 
15, 1777), and in October he joined the army, where his growing 
admiration for Washington soon led him to view with disfavour 
de Broglie’s scheme for putting a European officer in chief com- 
mand. Early in 1778, as second in command to Lafayette for the 
proposed expedition against Canada, he accompanied Lafayette to 
Albany before the expedition was abandoned. In April 1780 he 
was sent from Morristown, N.J., to relieve Charleston, but on 
arriving at Petersburg, Va., he learned that Charleston had al- 
ready fallen. In his camp at Buffalo Ford and Deep river, Gen. 
Horatio Gates joined him on July 25; and next day Gates led the 
army by the short and desolate road directly towards Camden, 
S.C. On Aug. n-13, when Kalb advised an immediate attack 
on Lord Rawdon, Gates hesitated, and it was not until after Corn- 
wallis had occupied Camden (on Aug. 14) that he decided upon 
action. In the battle, which took place near Camden early in the 
morning of Aug. 16, the American left and centre gave way in 
disorder and Gates fled from the field, but Kalb, unhorsed and 
fighting fiercely at the head of his right wing, was wounded 11 
times before he was taken prisoner. He was sent to Camden, 
where he received the kindest attention, but died on Aug. 19, 
1780. Here, in 1825, Lafayette laid the corner-stone of a monu- 
ment to him. In 1887 a statue of him by Ephraim Keyser was 
dedicated in Annapolis, Md. I 

See Friedrich Kapp, Leben des amerikanischen Generals Johann 
Kalb (Stuttgart, 1862 ; English version, privately printed, New York, 
1870), which is summarized in G. W. Greene’s The German Element in 
the War of American Independence (New York, 1876) ; and “Letters 
of Maj.-gen. Johann Kalb,” in American Historical Review , vol. xv., 
pp. 562-567 (1910). 

KALCKREUTH, LEOPOLD, Count von (1855-1928), 
German painter, was born at Dusseldorf, received his training 
at Weimar from his father, the landscape painter Count Stanis- 
laus von Kalckreuth (1820-94), and subsequently studied at the 
academies of Weimar and Munich. Although he painted some 
portraits remarkable for their power of expression, he devoted 
himself principally to depicting with relentless realism the monoto- 
nous life of fishing folk and peasants. His palette is joyless, and 
almost melancholy, and in his technique he is strongly influenced 
by the impressionists. He was one of the founders of the seces- 
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sionist movement. From 1885 to 1890 Count von Kalckreuth 
was professor at the Weimar art school. In 1890 he retired to his 
estate of Hockricht in Silesia, where he painted subjects drawn 
from the life of the country-folk. In 1895 he became a professor 
at the art school at Karlsruhe. From 1900 to 1905 he was director 
of the art ‘school at Stuttgart. In 1903 he was elected first presi- 
dent of the German “Kiinstterbund.” He is represented in most 
German public galleries. The Neue Staats gallery in Munich has 
his “Rainbow” and the Dresden gallery his “Old Age.” Among 
his chief works are the “Funeral at Dachau,” “Homewards,” 
“Wedding Procession in the Carpathian Mountains,” ‘The Glean- 
ers,” “Old Age,” “Before the Fish Auction,” “Summer,” and 
“Going to School.” He was also an etcher and lithographer, and 
he illustrated several books. He died Dec. 1, 1928. 

KALE, a cultivated variety of cabbage ( Brassica oleracea 
var. acephala), which includes several forms. Common or Scotch 
and Buda kale are amongst the hardiest of the esculents. The 
plant consists of a stout central stem, which grows to a height 
of about 2 ft., the large thick-set leaves used for edible purposes 
being purplish or light red in colour. See Cabbage. 

KALEDIN, ALEXEI (1861-1918), Russian general, was 
born in 1861, and entered the army in 1882. For some years he 
served in the artillery and in 1889 was appointed on the general 
staff. When the World War broke out in 1914 he was at the 
head of the 12th Cavalry Division, with which he distin- 
guished himself in the Galician campaigns of 1914-15. Later 
in 1915 he commanded the XII. Corps, and in the beginning of 
1916 the VIII. Army. With this army, in 1916, he carried out the 
great offensive campaign of Lutsk. In May 1917, being out of 
sympathy with the policy of the Provisional Government, he re- 
signed his post as an army commander and later in the same year 
was elected Ataman of the Don. His popularity among the Cos- 
sacks survived the conflict between Kornilov and Kerensky. After 
the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, the influence he exercised 
over the Cossacks kept them at first from supporting the Revolu- 
tion. But when all means of saving them from Bolshevism were 
exhausted, Kaledin shot himself on Feb. 11, 1918. 

KALEIDOSCOPE, an instrument which produces a sym- 
metrical set of images, by the to and fro reflections in a pair of 
plane mirrors meeting one another at an angle, which is an even 
submultiple of 360°. It was invented by Sir David Brewster, 
and patented by him in 1817. An attempt was made to discount 
the invention as being merely the same as the multiple mirrors 
of Kircher, Harris, Wood, Bradley and others; but none of these 
writers had described an arrangement that produced the beauti- 
fully symmetrical patterns that resulted from Brewster’s design. 

Essentially the instrument consists of two flat pieces of glass, 
with the edge of one surface meeting the other surface in a clean 
line; and with their planes inclined to one another at some such 

angle as 30° eye of the observer is 

applied at one end, close to the line of intersection of these glasses, 
and near the opposite end is placed any suitable object in the 
angular space between the mirrors. The backs of the glasses are 
blacked to cut off any reflection from them; or, preferably, the 
inner surfaces of the glasses may be silvered, or metal mirrors may 
be substituted. The mirrors are usually mounted in a tube, and 
they are cut somewhat tapering at the eye end, so that their line of 
intersection may conveniently be brought towards the centre of 
the tube, and the eye thus be able to look through an aperture 
central with the tube. The objects usually supplied are a num- 
ber of pieces of coloured glass, mounted in a cell between a disc 
of clear glass, which is close to the end of the mirrors, and an 
outer disc of ground glass. On rotating this cell the pieces of glass 
fall about and form an infinite variety of patterns. Much more 
delightful effects are produced by a further device of Brew- 
ster. He mounted a convex lens of short focal length (two or 
three inches) in a sliding tube, which could then be adjusted to 
throw the image of any natural object in the plane of the ends of 
the mirrors. • 

The field of view is limited by the edges of the mirrors opposite 
to the eye. If, as is usually the case, the object is at a little 
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distance from the end, unless the eye can be placed absolutely 
in the plane of the mirror, the edge of the mirror will cut the 
object and the image in different lines, and they will not appear 
to be perfectly symmetrical. A plane object, e.g., a drawing, 
which is placed close against the far edges of the mirrors, or a 
solid object which is placed actually within the angle of the mir- 
rors, and nearer the eye than the ends of the mirrors, will form 
a symmetrical pattern, independently of the position of the eye. 
Or if the eye could be placed in the line of intersection of the 
mirrors, so that it is in the plane of both mirrors, the pattern 
would always be symmetrical, even if the object is beyond the 
far end of the mirrors. In actual practice, the eye is arranged to 
be placed as close as possible to the angle of the mirrors, and the 
objects are also kept close to the ends of the mirrors. The pat- 
tern will then not be quite perfect, but will be sufficiently sym- 
metrical to satisfy an ordinary observer, whose attention has not 
been specially directed to the want of symmetry. 

From the remarks in the last paragraph, it is obvious that it 
is possible to form a perfectly symmetrical picture of a solid 
object, which can be seen in relief by the two eyes simultaneously. 
It is only necessary that the object shall be placed within the 
far ends of the mirrors, and if the latter are of sufficient size, it 
can be viewed by both eyes and appear symmetrical, even though 
the eyes are not close to the angle of the mirrors. A bunched-up 
handkerchief, or a coloured piece of silk, lighted strongly from 
one side, yields most beautiful designs, which look like exquisite 
exotic flowers. 

The kaleidoscope is frequently used by designers to enable 
them to realise the effects that can be produced by symmetrical 
designs. In this case the mirrors are usually set up in a vertical 
plane, and supported a little above a table, on which any object 
can be placed. 

Attempts have often been made to project kaleidoscopic pat- 
terns, but usually with indifferent success. If a pair of mirrors 
are merely interposed between the condenser and the projecting 
lens, it will be found impossible to illuminate the images formed 
by the successive reflections A piece of ground glass placed 
immediately after the condenser will help to make the lighting 
more even, but at a great sacrifice of light. As many beams of 
light as there are reflected images are required, one beam being 
focussed upon each of the images of the projecting lens. This 
can be obtained by interposing a second pair of mirrors between 
the arc and the condenser, these mirrors making the same angle 
with one another as the front pair. The lines of intersection of 
each pair of mirrors and the axis of the condenser should all be 
coincident. A group of images of the arc arranged round a circle, 
will then be formed, and the condenser should focus these on the 
centres of the set of images of the projecting lens. (R. S. Cl.) 

KALERGIS, DIMITRI (Demetrios) (1803-1867), Greek 
statesman, a Cretan by birth, studied medicine at Paris and on 
the outbreak of the War of Greek Independence went to the 
Morea and joined the insurgents. He fought under Karaiskakis, 
and was taken prisoner by the Turks before Athens; later he 
acted as aide de camp to the French philhellene Colonel Fabvier 
and to Count Capo dlstria, president of Greece. In 1843, as com- 
mander of a cavalry division, he was the prime mover in the 
insurrection which forced King Otto to dismiss his Bavarian 
ministers. He was appointed military commandant of Athens and 
aide de camp to the king, but after the fall of the Mavrocordato 
ministry in 1845 was forced to go into exile, and spent several 
years in London, where he became an intimate of Prince Louis 
Napoleon. In 1848 he descended on the Greek coast, in the hope 
of revolutionizing the kingdom. He was captured, but soon 
released and, after a stay in the island of Zante, went to Paris 
(1853). At the instance of the Western Powers he was recalled 
on the outbreak of the Crimean War and appointed minister of 
war in the reconstituted Mavrocordato cabinet (1854). He was, 
however, disliked by King Otto and' his consort, and in October 
1855 was forced to resign. In 1861 he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary in Paris, in which capacity he took an important 
part in the negotiations which followed the fall of the Bavarian 
dynasty and led to the accession of Prince George of Denmark 
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to the Greek throne. 

KALEVALA or Kalbwala, the name of the Finnish national 
epos. It takes its name from the three sons of Kalewa (or 
Finland), viz., the ancient Vainamoinen, the inventor of the 
sacred harp Kantele; the cunning art-smith, Ilmarinen; and the 
gallant Lemminkainen, who is a sort of Arctic Don Juan. The 
adventures of these three heroes are wound about a plot for 
securing in marriage the hand of the daughter of Louhi, a hero 
from Pobjola, a land of the cold north. Ilmarinen is set to 
construct a magic mill, the Sampo, which grinds out meal, salt 
and gold, and as this has fallen into the hands of the folk of 
Pobjola, it is needful to recover it. The poem actually opens, 
however, with a very poetical theory of the origin of the world. 
The virgin daughter of the atmosphere, Ilmatar, wanders for 
seven hundred years in space, until she bethinks her to invoke 
Ukko, the modern Zeus, who sends his eagle to her; this bird 
makes its nest on the knees of Ilmatar and lays in it seven eggs. 
Out of the substance of these eggs the visible world is made. But 
it is empty and sterile until Vainamoinen descends upon it and 
woos the exquisite Aino. She disappears into space, and it is 
to recover from his loss and to find another bride that Vaina- 
moinen makes his series of epical adventures in the dismal 
country of Pohjola. Various episodes of great strangeness and 
beauty accompany the lengthy recital of the struggle to acquire 
the magical Sampo, which gives prosperity to whoever possesses 
it. In the midst of a battle the Sampo is broken and falls into 
the sea, but one fragment floats on the waves, and, being stranded 
on the shores of Finland, secures eternal felicity for that country. 
At the very close of the poem a virgin, Mariatta, brings forth a 
king who drives Vainamoinen out of the country, and this is 
understood to refer to the ultimate conquest of Paganism by 
Christianity. 

The poem is written in eight-syllabled trochaic verse, and an 
idea of its style may be obtained from Longfellow’s Hiawatha, 
which is a pretty true imitation of the Finnish epic. Longfellow 
in fact borrowed his metre from a German translation of the 
Kalevala in the original metre. 

Until the 19th century the Kalewala existed only in fragments in 
the memories and on the lips of the peasants. A collection of a few 
of these scattered songs was published in 1822 by Dr. Zacharius 
Topelius, but it was not until 183$ that anything like a complete 
and systematically arranged collection was given to the world by 
Dr. Elias Lonnrot. For years Dr. Lbnnrot wandered from place to 
place in the most remote districts, living with the peasantry, and 
taking down from their lips all that they knew of their popular 
songs. Some of the most valuable were discovered in the govern- 
ments of Archangel and Olonetz. After unwearied diligence Lonn- 
rot was successful in collecting 12,000 lines. These he arranged as 
methodically as he could into thirty-two runes or cantos, which he 
published exactly as he heard them sung or chanted. Continuing 
his researches, Dr. Lonnrot published in 1849 a new edition of 
22,793 verses in fifty runes. A still more complete text was pub- 
lished by A. V. Forsman in 1887. The importance of this indige- 
nous epic was at once recognized in Europe, and translations were 
made into Swedish, German and French. Several translations into 
English exist, the latest being that by W. J. Kirby in 1907. The best 
foreign editions issued are those of Castren in Swedish (1844), 
Leouzon le Due in French (1845 and 1868), Schiefner in German 
(1852). 

KALGAN, an important depot and gate-town, as its Mon- 
golian name (halga*=gate) signifies, on the Sino-Mongolian border. 
(40° 53' N. and 114 0 50' E.). The city lies at an altitude of 2,800 
ft. on the extremity of a rich loess plain (Hsuan-Hua) within the 
belt of high scarps which separate the apex of the North China 
plain from the Mongolian plateau. It is situated at the point where 
the easiest and most frequented route from Peking to Urga, utilis- 
ing the Nankow pass, penetrates the outer of the two sections into 
which the Great Wall of China is divided in this critical region. 
Hence it is called “The Gate to Mongolia” and “The Gateway of 
North China.” Under the Ming and Manchu dynasties Kalgan 
was a centre of great commercial and military importance and 
until recently was included within the metropolitan province of 


Chih-li. It has now been made the capital of the newly-constituted 
administrative district or provisional province of Chahar and is 
the chief entrepot of the trade of inner Mongolia. It is served by 
the Peking-Suiyuan railway which was opened to traffic as far as 
Kalgan in 1911. There is also a motor-car service for trade and 
postal purposes between Kalgan and Urga, the capital of outer 
Mongolia, but camels remain the chief carriers of freight. As 
many as 100,000 camels used to be employed in carrying tea 
from Kalgan to Siberia and 1,200,000 camels and 300,000 bullock 
wagons were used on the inland caravan trade. Kalgan has long 
been the chief collecting and distributing centre for Mongolian 
wool destined for foreign export. It is also the focus for the fur 
trade and has over 20 fur-dressing factories. Skins are brought 
there to be cleaned, sorted and sewn together, before being sent 
down to Tientsin. The import in 1923 of goat-skin, sheep-skin, 
cow-hide, horse-hide and camel wool from Mongolia was valued 
at $32,000,000. Under the new administrative regime Chahar is 
being closely linked with Shansi and an extensive scheme of vil- 
lage development and road improvements on the lines associated 
with that province is proposed. 

KALGOORLIE, a town of Western Australia some 380 
miles E. by N. of Perth. Kalgoorlie, Coolgardie, Boulder, Kan- 
owna and some others form a group of mining towns fairly typi- 
cal of south-western Australian conditions. The climate is arid 
(av. ann. temps.: 77-5°-5i° F; av. ann. rainfall c. 9 in.). Gold 
began to be discovered from about 1888 onwards and settlements 
rapidly sprang up and swelled to great dimensions (Kalgoorlie 
pop. [1900] c. 30,000). Water shortage was a difficulty and led 
to the construction of the Goldfield Water Supply system, one of 
the greatest in existence, by which water is piped (since 1903) 
from the Darling Ranges (capacity 5,000,000 gal. per diem; dis- 
tance c. 1,500 miles in all). The Goldfields had a most meteoric 
career. 

The output of the East Coolgardie and of the Boulder mines 
alone totals some 34-65 million fine oz. ( c . £137,000,000) ( see also 
Australia: Minerals and Mining), but the output has now 
greatly declined (Kalgoorlie — with Boulder — pop. [1926] 11,200), 
the place of mining being to some extent filled by agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits (wheat and sheep). The Trans-Australian 
railway now passes through Kalgoorlie, and the line from Esper- 
ance ( q.v .) via Norseman to Boulder — which will, it is hoped, open 
up extensive ( c . 8,000,000 ac.) new wheat areas — was approaching 
completion in 1928. 

KALI, “dark” or Kali Mai, “dark mother,” in the late Epic 
Hindu mythology a cult-title of Durga, wife of Siva. The origin 
of her worship is obscure and her attributes enigmatical. Usually 
regarded as a goddess of death and destruction, she is depicted as 
black, four-armed, with red palms and eyes, her tongue, face and 
breasts blood-stained, matted hair and fang-like teeth. She wears 
a necklace of skulls, corpses as earrings, and a girdle of snakes. 
She was also incarnate as Chamunda (Skt. Chhinnamastaka, 
“headless”), a type of those who lay down their life for a cause. 
One of her shrines was Kalikshetra, near Kalighat (now Calcutta). 
There goats are slain as vicarious sacrifices to Kali, at the Kall- 
puja, on the darkest night of November. 

See ^Hastings’ E.R.E. (Edinburgh, 1914, 7) ; s.v. Kalighat. 

KALIDASA, the most illustrious name among the writers of 
the second epoch of Sanskrit literature, which, as contrasted with 
the age of the Vedic hymns, may be characterized as the period 
of artificial poetry. The extremely corrupt form of the Prakrit 
or popular dialects spoken by the women and the subordinate char- 
acters in his plays, as compared with the Prakrit in inscriptions 
of ascertained age, led Weber and Lassen to agree in fixing on the 
3rd century a.d. as the approximate period of the writings of 
Kalidasa. 

He was one of the “nine gems” at the court of King Vikra- 
maditya or Vikrama, at Ujjain, and the tendency is now to regard 
the latter as having flourished about a.d. 375; others, however, 
place him as late as the 6th century. Kalidasa is in the first rank 
of Oriental poets. Kalidasa’s fame rests chiefly on his several 
dramas, but he is also distinguished as an epic as well as a lyric 
poet. 
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He wrote three plays, the most famous of which is Sakuntala . 
There are two recensions of the text in India, the Bengali and the 
Devanagari, the latter being generally considered older and purer. 
Sakuntala was first translated into English by Sir William Jones 
(Calcutta^ 1789), who used the Bengali recension. It was soon 
after translated into German by G. Forster (1791; new ed. Leip- 
zig, 1879). An edition of the Sanskrit original, with French trans- 
lation, was published by A. L. Ch6zy at Paris in 1830. This 
formed the basis of a translation by B. Hirzei (Zurich, 1830); 
later trans. by L. Fritze (Chemnitz, 1876). Other editions of 
the Bengali recension were published by Prema Chandra (Cal- 
cutta, i860) for the use of European students and by R. Pischel 
(2nd ed., Kiel, 1886). The Devanagari recension was first edited 
by 0 . Bohtlingk (Bonn, 1842), with a German translation. On 
this were based the successive German translations of E. Meier 
(Tubingen, 1851) and E. Lobedanz (8th ed., Leipzig, 1892). The 
same recension has been edited by Dr. C. Burkhard with a Sans- 
krit-Latin vocabulary and short Prakrit grammar (Breslau, 1872) 
and by Professor Monier Williams (Oxford, 2nd ed. 1876), who 
translated the drama (5th ed., 1887). There is another transla- 
tion by P. N. Patankar (Poona, 1888). There are also a South 
Indian and a Cashmir recension. 

The Vikr amor vast, or Urvasi won by Valour , abounds with fine 
lyrical passages, and is of all Indian dramas second only to Sakun- 
tala in poetic beauty. It was edited by R. Lenz (Berlin, 1833) 
and translated into German by C. G. A. Ilofer (Berlin, 1837), by 
B. Hirzei (1838), by E. Lobedanz (Leipzig, 1861) and F Bollensen 
(Petersburg, 1845). There is also an English edition by Monier 
Williams, a metrical and prose version by Professor H. H. Wilson, 
and a literal prose translation by Professor E. B. Cowell (1851). 
The latest editions are by S. P. Pandit (Bombay, 1879) and K. B. 
Paranjpe {ibid. 1898). 

The third play, entitled Mdlavikdgnimitra , has considerable 
poetical and dramatic merit, but is confessedly inferior to the 
other two. It possesses the advantage, however, that its hero 
Agnimitra and its heroine Malavika are more ordinary and human 
characters than those of the other plays. It is edited by 0 . F. 
Tullberg (Bonn, 1840), by Shankar P. Pandit, with English notes 
(1869), and S. S. Ayyar (Poona, 1896); translated into German 
by A. Weber (1856;, and into English by C. H. Tawney (2nd ed., 
Calcutta, 1898). 

Two epic poems are also attributed to Kalidasa. The longer of 
these is entitled Raghuvamsa, the subject of which is the same as 
that of the Rdmdyana, viz., the history of Rama, but beginning 
with a long account of his ancestors, the ancient rulers of Ayodhya 
(ed. by A. F. Stenzler, London, 18^2; and with Eng. trans. and 
notes by Gopal Raghunath Nandargikar, Poona, 1897, verse trans. 
by P. de Lacy Johnstone, 1902). The other epic is the Kumdra- 
sambhava, the theme of which is the birth of Kumara, otherwise 
called Karttikeya or Skanda, god of war (ed. by Stenzler, London, 
1838; K. M. Banerjea, 3rd ed. Calcutta, 1872; Parvanikara and 
Parab, Bombay, 1893; and M. R. Kale and S. R. Dharadhara, 
ibid. 1907; Eng. trans. by R. T. Griffith, 1879). Though con- 
taining many fine passages, it is tame as a whole. 

His lyrical poems are the Meghaduta and the Ritusamhara. 
The Meghaduta, or the Cloud-Messenger, describes the complaint 
of an exiled lover, and the message he sends to his wife by a cloud. 
It is full of deep feeling, and abounds with fine descriptions of the 
beauties of nature. It was edited with free English translation by 
H. H. Wilson (Calcutta, 1813), and by J. Gildemeister (Bonn, 
1841); a German adaptation by M. Muller appeared at Konigs- 
berg (1847), and one by C. Schiitz at Bielefeld (1859). It was 
edited by F. Johnson, with vocabulary and Wilson’s metrical trans- 
lation (London, 1867); later editions by K. P. Parab (Bombay, 
1891) and K. B. Pathak (Poona, 1894). The Ritusamhara, or Col- 
lection of the Seasons, is a short poem, of less importance, on the 
six seasons of the year. There is an edition by P. von Bohlen, with 
prose Latin and metrical German translation (Leipzig, 1840); 
Eng. trans. by C. S. Sitaram Ayyar (Bombay, 1897). 

Another poem, entitled the Nalodaya, or Rise of Nala, edited by 
F. Benary (Berlin, 1830), W. Yates (Calcutta, 1844) and Vidya- 
sagara (Calcutta, 1873), is a treatment of the story of Nala and 


Damayanti, but describes especially the restoration of Nala to 
prosperity and power. It has been ascribed to the celebrated 
Kalidasa, but was probably written by another poet of the same 
name. It is full of most absurd verbal conceits and metrical 
extravagances. 

So many poems, partly of a very different stamp, are attributed 
to Kalidasa that it is scarcely possible to avoid the necessity of 
assuming the existence of more authors than one of that name. It 
is by no means improbable that there were three poets thus named; 
indeed modem native astronomers are so convinced of the exist- 
ence of a triad of authors of this name that they apply the term 
Kalidasa to designate the number three. 

On K&lid£sa generally, see A. A. Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit 
Literature (1900), and on his date, G. Huth, Die Zeit des K. (Berlin, 
1890). (A. A. Ma.) 

KALIMPONG, a subdivisional town of British India, in 
the Darjeeling district of Bengal, 3,933 ft. above sea-level. It is 
a hill sanatorium in an early stage of development and also a 
frontier market to which wool and mules are brought from Tibet. 
An important agricultural fair is held in November. In 1900 
Kalimpong was chosen by the Church of Scotland as the site of 
cottage homes, known as St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, for the 
education and training of poor European and Eurasian children. 

KALININ, MICHAEL IYANOVITCH (1875- ), 

Russian statesman, son of a peasant of Tver province, was born 
in 1875. He went to a village elementary school, and was ap- 
prenticed in a munition factory, afterwards at the age of 16 going 
to St. Petersburg to work in the Putilovsk factory. In 1898 he 
joined the social-democratic party, was arrested 12 months later, 
and spent ten months in prison. After being transferred from 
town to town, he was again arrested in 1903 and sent to Siberia 
in 1904. He returned in 1905, working in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and in 1908 was banished from St. Petersburg. Like 
many another peasant-worker, during all these years he remained 
in touch with his home village, and kept his small-holding in 
cultivation. In 1913 he was again arrested and sentenced to exile 
in Eastern Siberia, but he escaped and remained illegally in St. 
Petersburg until the February revolution of 1917. He took active 
part in the October Revolution; in 1919 he was elected a member 
of the central committee of the Russian communist party, and 
in the same year became president of the central executive com- 
mittee of the Soviet Government. A peasant himself, he was 
regarded as the peasants’ representative in the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and any peasant could obtain a personal interview with 
him. 

KALINJAR, a town and hill fort of British India in the 
Banda district of the United Provinces. The fort stands on an 
isolated rock, the termination of the Vindhya range, at an eleva- 
tion of 1,203 ft., overlooking the plains of Bundelkhand. Kalinjar 
is the most characteristic specimen of the hill-fortresses, origin- 
ally hill-shrines, of central India. Its antiquity is proved by its 
mention in the Mahdbhdrata. It was besieged by Mahmud of 
Ghazni in 1023, and here the Afghan emperor Sher Shah met his 
death in 1545. Both the fort and the town, which stands at the 
foot of the hill, are of interest to the antiquary on account of their 
remains of temples, sculptures, inscriptions and caves. 

KALIR (QALIR), ELEAZER, Hebrew liturgical poet, 
whose hymns (piyyutim) are among the festival prayers of the 
German synagogal rite. He is said by some authorities to have 
lived in the 6th, by others in the 10th century. 

Some beautiful renderings of Kalir’s poems may be found in the 
volumes of Davis & Adler’s edition of the German Festival Prayers 
entitled Service of the Synagogue . 

KALISCH, ISIDOR (18 16-1886), Jewish divine, was bom 
at Krotoschin in Prussia on Nov. 15, 1816, and was educated at 
Berlin, Breslau and Prague. In 1848 he came to London, but 
passed on in 1849 to America, where he ministered as rabbi in 
various cities. At Newark from 1875 he gave himself entirely to 
literary work, and exercised a strong influence as leader of the 
radical and reforming Jewish party. 

Among his works are Wegweisen fiir rationelle Forschungen in den 
bibtischen Schriften (1853). 
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KALISCH, MARCUS (or Maurice) (1828-1885), Jewish 
scholar, was bom in Pomerania in 1828, and died in England 
in 1885. He was one of the pioneers of the critical study of the 
Old Testament in England. At one time secretary to the Chief 
Rabbi, he became tutor in the Rothschild family in 1853 and 
enjoyed leisure to produce his commentaries and other works. The 
first instalment of his commentary on the Pentawuch was Exodus 
(1855); this was followed by Genesis (1858) and Leviticus in 
two parts (1867-1872). Kalisch wrote before the publication of 
Wellhausen’s works, and anticipated him in some important 
points. Besides these works, Kalisch published in 1877-1878 two 
volumes of Bible studies (on Balaam and Jonah). He was also 
author of a once popular Hebrew grammar in two volumes (1862- 
1863). In 1880 he published Path and Goal, a brilliant discussion 
of human destiny. His commentaries are of permanent value, 
not only because of the author’s originality, but also because of his 
erudition. No other works in English contain such full citations 
of earlier literature. (I. A.) 

KALISPELL (Kal-is-pel'), a city of north-western Montana, 
in the beautiful valley of the Flathead river, at an altitude of 
2,950 ft., 10 m. N.W. of Flathead lake, and 35 m. from the western 
entrance to Glacier national park. It is on Federal highways 2 
and 93 and the Great Northern railway, and has a municipal air- 
port. The population was 5,147 in 1920, and was estimated locally 
at 7,000 in 1928. There are many lakes in the vicinity, and to the 
east is the beautiful Mission range. .Kalispell is an important job- 
bing and trading centre and has elevators, flour mills, creameries, 
lumber and planing mills. The city was settled about 1892 and 
incorporated in 1893. 

KALISZ, a town of Poland in the province of Lodz, situated 
147 m. by rail W.S.W. of Warsaw, on the river Prosna. The popu- 
lation in 1921 was 44,613. It is one of the oldest and finest cities 
of Poland, is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, and possesses a 
castle and a large public park. The industrial establishments com- 
prise a brewery, tanneries and factories for ribbons, cloth and 
sugar. It has been identified with the Galisia of Ptolemy, and 
its antiquity is indicated by the abundance of coins discovered on 
the site, as well as by the numerous burial mounds existing in the 
vicinity. It was the scene of a decisive Polish victory over the 
Swedes in 1706. 

k Allay, benjamin von (1839-1903), Austro-Hun- 
garian statesman, was born at Budapest on Dec. 22, 1839, of an 
ancient Magyar family. At an early age Kallay manifested a deep 
interest in politics, and especially in the Eastern Question. He 
travelled in Russia, European Turkey and Asia Minor, gaining 
a thorough knowledge of Greek, Turkish and several Slavonic 
languages. He became as proficient in Serbian as in his native 
tongue. In 1867 he entered the Hungarian diet and in 1869 was 
appointed consul-general at Belgrade. Leaving Belgrade in 1875 
he resumed his seat in the diet, and shortly afterwards founded the 
journal Kelet Nepe (Eastern Folk) in which he defended An- 
dr&ssy’s policy, which he had himself largely inspired. In 1878 
he went to Philippopolis as Austro-Hungarian envoy extraordinary 
on the International Eastern Rumelian Commission. In 1879 he 
became second, and soon afterwards first, departmental chief at 
the foreign office in Vienna. In 1882 he was appointed Imperial 
minister of finance and administrator of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
a post which he filled for 21 years. He governed on the whole 
with administrative ability and political skill. He did much for 
the economic development of the provinces. Politically he 
began by an attempt to create a special Bosnian nationality and 
language and to win the Muslim population for this idea. He was 
driven however, into gradually increasing opposition to the Ortho- 
dox Sects, which resulted in a slow rapprochement with the 
Croats. Kdllay died on July 13, 1903 He was an author of 
talent, translated J. S. Mill, and other writings into Magyar and 
wrote two valuable writings which have been translated into Ger- 
man ( Geschichte der Serben and Die Orientpolitik Russlands). 

KALLl6, KJOSTI (1873- ), Finnish statesman, was 

originally a farmer and became a member of the Diet in 1904 
and a senator in 1917. From 1919-22 he was minister of agri- 
culture; from 1922-24 prime minister and minister of communi- 
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cations in 1925. On Dec. 31, 1925, Kallio formed a Coalition 
Government representing the Agrarian and the Finnish Coalition 
Party. It was conservative in tendency and based mainly on the 
determination to maintain the existing organization of society; 
it fell on Nov. 23, 1926, and was succeeded by a Socialist Gov- 
ernment. 

KALMAR, a seaport of Sweden on the Baltic coast, chief 
town of the district (Ian) of Kalmar, 250 m. S.S.W. of Stock- 
holm by rail. Pop. (1928) 18,875. It lies opposite the island of 
Gland, mainly on two small islands, but partly on the mainland. 
Most of the houses are of wood, but the principal buildings are 
of limestone from Gland, including the 17th century cathedral. 
Kalmar, a town of great antiquity, was formerly strongly fortified. 
There remains the island-fortress of Kalmarnahus, dating partly 
from the 12th century, but mainly from the 16th and 17th, and 
containing the beautiful chamber of King Eric XIV. (d. 1577). 
The town gives name to the treaty (Kalmar Union) by which 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark were united into one kingdom in 
1397. Kalmar has an artificial harbour, with a depth from 15 to 
22 feet. There are match factories, the produce of which, with 
timber and oils, is exported. Shipbuilding is carried on. 

KALMUCK, an autonomous area, a district of the Russian 
S.F.S.R., extending from the right bank of the Volga to the 
Manich depression on the south-west, and the Dagestan A.S.S.R. 
on the south-east, and from the Ergeni hills on the west to the 
Caspian Sea on the east. It was created in 1920 from the former 
Kalmuck reservation of the province of Astrakhan. A tongue of 
the area thrusts westwards from long. 43 0 5' E. to about 41 0 5' E., 
to include the Manich lakes and the settlement of Bashanta. A 
tiny patch on the left bank of the Volga, in lat. 47 0 N. also belongs 
to the Kalmuck Area. Much of the Kalmuck steppe was formerly 
part of the Aral-Caspian sea, and is a plain 30-40 ft. below sea- 
level, sloping gently to the south-east. Large areas of moving 
sands exist near Enotayevsk, where high dunes or barkhans have 
been formed. A narrow tract of land along the coast of the 
Caspian, “the hillocks of Baer,” is covered with hillocks elongated 
from west to east, perpendicularly to the coast-line, the spaces 
between them being filled with water or overgrown with thickets 
of reeds, various willows, elms and almond trees. An archi- 
pelago of little islands is thus formed close to the shore by these 
mounds, which are backed on the north and north-west by strings 
of partly desiccated salt lakes. The escarpments of the Ergeni 
Hills represent the former shore-line of the Caspian. The hills 
are Tertiary, belonging to the Sarmatian division of the Miocene 
period and are covered with loess and black earth; the remainder 
of the region is salty, clayey or sandy soil, with islands of chest- 
nut and light brown soils, favourable to agriculture if irrigated. 

The water supply is poor. Streams from the eastern slopes of 
the Ergeni Hills lose themselves in the sand, while those on the 
western slopes flow in spring only. Water on the steppe is obtain- 
able from wells where sunk, but from no other source. About 
50% of the steppe cannot be cultivated. Of the land available, 
40% is pasture, 20% salt pasture, and ploughed land is less than 
5%. This lies in the Ergeni region, where wheat, rye, barley, 
millet, oats, maize, sunflower seed, mustard and a few grapes are 
grown. The rainfall is 4 to 8 in. per annum; winter is severe, 
with an average temperature much below freezing point ; summer 
temperatures average 85° F. Dust spouts and fierce winds are 
common, and the air is very dry and the sky cloudless. The chief 
occupation is nomad stock-raising; sheep are the most numerous, 
draught cattle, goats, horses and camels are also bred, and there 
is some fishing. There are no towns; agricultural villages exist 
in the west, but the Kalmucks are mainly tent-dwelling nomads. 
The administrative offices are in the city of Astrakhan at present 
(1928). The Kalmucks, however, are in a semi-dying condition. 
Their region was an active centre during the civil war following 
the 1917 revolution, and their flocks and horses were requisitioned. 
Upon this followed the terrible Volga famine, when fugitives from 
other areas added to the starvation and distress consequent on 
the previous heavy depletion of their flocks. In 1909 only 3% 
of the nomads were without cattle; in 1924-25, 36% had none, 
while only 10% had the minimum number necessary for produc- 
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tive stock raising. 

The Kalmucks are a Mongol race, and are Buddhists. In the 
1 6th century, under the name of Oirat (confederation), four tribes 
occupied a vast region in Central Asia, between the Altai and 
Tian-Shan, and the Desert of Gobi and Lake Balkhash. Inter- 
necine quarrels led to the migration of the western Kalmucks 
through the Kirghiz steppe into Russian territory. In 1636 they 
crossed the Emba river and settled in the Trans-Volga steppe, 
from which they raided the Russian colonies. By 1646, however, 
they had submitted to Russia, though retaining their own Khan 
and their own tribal methods of government. They furnished 
troops for the Russian army, which proved a valuable fighting 
asset in Peter the Great’s campaign against the Persians. In the 
1 8th century, the pressure of the increasing agricultural settle- 
ments limited the range of their nomad herders and attempts were 
made to convert them to Christianity. During the troubled sixties 
of the 1 8th century, discontent among the peasants and native 
tribes of the Volga came to a height, and the Kalmucks, alarmed 
by rumours of further oppression, and of sterner efforts to sup- 
press their religion, determined to leave the Volga region and 
return to China. The Emperor of China and the Dalai Lama of 
Thibet encouraged the conspirators, and the scheme was so suc- 
cessfully initiated that the first stages were taken before the 
Russians were aware of their decision. A vast horde of Kalmucks, 
men, women and children, taking their flocks and herds and 
kibitkas or felt tents with them, assembled on the east bank of the 
Volga on January 5th, 1771, after having destroyed all their 
villages in a general conflagration. By some accident, still un- 
explained, the Kalmucks of the western Volga were unable to join 
their brethren, and it is their descendants who still inhabit the 
western steppes. The hardships endured in this unprecedented 
exodus of a whole nation form one of the great tragedies of 
history. Thousands succumbed to the bitter frosts of the steppe 
and desert winter journey, and to the heat and drought of the 
southern deserts which they reached five months later. In addi- 
tion, their sworn enemies, the Bashkirs and Kirghiz, pursued them 
throughout their journey, perpetually harrowing their rear, and 
they were attacked by the tribes of the countries they passed 
en route; for many years their path could be traced through the 
desert and steppe by the skeletons of the fallen. Barely a third 
of the 300,000 who started crossed the frontier into China, where 
the Chinese came to their help and drove off their Bashkir and 
Kirghiz persecutors. The survivors were settled in the fertile 
Hi basin of Chinese Turkistan. See Mongols. 

Bibliography. — I. V. Mushketov, Geological Researches in the 
Kalmuk Steppe in 1884-85 (in Russian) (1894). For other Russian 
sources see Semenov’s Geogr. Diet . and Russ. Encycl. Dirt.; Atlas 
of the U.S.S R. (1928) (in Russian); De Quincey, Revolt of the 
Tartars; or Flight of the Kalmuck Khan and his people from the 
Russian territories to the frontiers of China (1854). 

HALLEY, GUSTAV SIEGMUND, Count (1832- 
1898), Austro-Hungarian statesman, was born at Lettowitz, Mo- 
ravia, on Dec. 29, 1832, of an old Transylvanian family. After 
spending some years in a hussar regiment, in 1854 he entered 
the diplomatic service without giving up his connection with the 
army, in which he reached the rank of general in 1879. He was 
secretary of embassy at London (1860-70), served next in Rome 
and Copenhagen, became ambassador at St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad) 1880 and Austro-Hungarian minister of foreign affairs, 
1881-95. Essentially a diplomatist, Kalnoky confined his activi- 
ties almost wholly to foreign affairs. His advice was generally 
conservative and somewhat unimaginative, but not unsuccessful, 
especially in the Balkans. He confirmed and renewed Austria’s 
alliance with Germany, co-operated with Bismarck to secure 
Italy’s adherence, followed by that of Rumania’s (1883) and 
the secret treaty with King Milan of Serbia, whom he saved 
from disaster after Serbia’s defeat by Bulgaria at Slivnitza (1885). 
At the same time he prevented Bulgaria from falling wholly 
under the influence of Russia, with whom he tried to improve 
Austria’s relations, notably at the meeting of the three emperors 
at Skiernevice (Sept. 1884). A convinced Catholic, Kalnbky once 
caused some friction with Italy by stating in a speech to the 
delegations (1891) that the question of the pope was still un- 


settled, and his resignation in 1895 was due to Hungarian sus- 
picion of his ultra-montane tendencies. He died at Prodlitz, 
Moravia, soon after (Feb. 13, 1898). 

KALOCSA, a Hungarian town on the left bank of the Danube 
in the county of Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kis-Kun. Surrounded by marshy 
but fertile land, much of which is communal, its interests are 
mainly agricultural. Flax, hemp, cereals, fruit and vines are culti- 
vated and supplemented by fishing and fowling. The town is one of 
the oldest in Hungary but has lost its former greatness, having 
suffered much from Turkish attacks in the 1 6th century and from 
fire in 1875. As the see of a Roman Catholic archbishop it still 
retains ecclesiastical importance and has in addition interesting 
educational institutions, e.g., an observatory and training colleges 
for priests and teachers. The archbishopric, founded about 1135. 
is a development of a bishopric said to have been founded in the 
year 1000 by King Stephen the Saint. It suffered much during 
the XVI. century from hordes of OHomans who ravaged the coun- 
try. Pop. (1920), 12,332. 

KALONG, the name applied in the East Indies to fruit-eating 
bats of the genus l’tcropus. (See Flying Fox, Ciiiroptera.) 

KALPI, a town of British India, in the Jalaun district of the 
United Provinces, on the right bank of the Jumna, 45 m. S.W 
of Cawnpore. Pop. (1921), 10,037. It was founded, according 
to tradition, by Vasudcva, at the end of the 4th century a.d. 
In 1196 it fell to Kutab-ud-din, the viceroy of Mohammed Ghori, 
and during the subsequent Mohammedan period it played a large 
part in the annals of this part of India. About the middle of the 
x 8th century it passed into the hands of the Mahrattas. It was 
captured by the British in 1803, and since 1806 has remained in 
British possession In May 1858 Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strath- 
nairn) defeated here a force of about 10,000 rebels under the 
rani of Jhansi. The old town, which is beside the river, has ruins 
of a fort, and several temples of interest, while in the neighbour- 
hood are many ancient tombs. There is a lofty modern tower 
ornamented with representations of the battles of the Ramayatui. 
The new town lies away from the river to the south-east, and is 
a centre of local trade (principally in grain, ghi and cotton). 

KALUGA, a province of the Russian S.F.S.R., surrounded 
by those of Moscow, Smolensk, Briansk, Orel and Tula, and not 
coinciding exactly with the pre-1917 province of the same name. 
Area 25,687 sq km. Top. (1926) 1.151,656. Its surface is an 
undulating plain (800-900 ft.), deeply entrenched by rivers, the 
town of Kaluga lying at the junction of the valleys of the 
Ugra and the Oka. The province is mainly built Up of Carbonif- 
erous deposits, with patches of soft Jurassic clays and limestones 
which formerly covered the whole region. Coal is mined along 
the railway running from Kaluga to the Oka River, but is smoky 
and not of very high calorific value; iron is mined in the south- 
west. Boulder clay covers the north, which is strewn with boulders 
brought from Finland and Olonets during the glacial period; in 
the centre are flint boulders, and to the south patches of loess. 
The soils are mainly of the grey forest type in the north, merging 
into black earth with, a somewhat low humus content in the 
south. The climate is extreme, winter frost lasting for five months, 
and summer temperatures averaging 66° F ; the rainfall, about 
20 inches per annum, is adequate in view of temperature condi- 
tions. These soil and climate conditions are not ideal for agri- 
culture, but are- more favourable than in some provinces of Cen- 
tral Russia, and ploughed land here occupies about three times 
the area under meadow and grassland. Forest and shrub occupy 
27.3% of the province, coniferous in the north and deciduous, 
with birch, ash and oak in the south. 

The chief crops are rye (44 4%), oats (21-5(0, and potatoes 
(8-2%). Grass, barley, buckwheat, flax and a little hemp are 
grown, and along the Oka river cucumbers, cabbages, onions and 
apples are cultivated. Flax, which demands much labour, is raised 
in greater quantity than in the Moscow province, where linen 
factories create a market for it, because there is more labour 
available, since there are fewer factories to draw off surplus hands. 
Stock raising includes sheep, working and milch cattle, horses and 
pigs; dairying is not much developed. In accordance with the bet- 
ter agricultural conditions of the loess area, peasant industries 
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are less important than in the provinces of poorer agricultural 
opportunities. They include the making of wooden articles (69%), 
leather (20%), cement, and chemicals in the Medynsk district. 
Fireclay, china-clay, chalk, grindstone, pure quartz sand, phos- 
phorite and copper are extracted by peasant artels, and Medyn 
has a match factory. The province has a comparatively good 
railway net, and steam navigation is possible on 60% of its rivers. 

Kaluga is the chief town of the province, situated on the left 
bank of the Oka, in 54 0 33' N., 36° 15' E. Pop. (1926) 49,159. 
Its industries include saw-milling, smelting, brewing, sausage- 
manufacture, brick-making and the making of leather goods. It 
is a good trading centre, on a navigable river, and has railways, 
roads and telegraph lines radiating from it. The first historical 
mention of Kaluga occurs in 1389; its incorporation with the 
principality of Moscow took place in 1518. In 1607 it was held 
by the second false Demetrius and vainly besieged for four months 
by the forces of Shuisky. In 1619 Kaluga fell into the hands of 
the hetman or chief of the Zaporozhian Cossacks. Later two- 
thirds of its inhabitants were carried off by a plague; and in 
1622 the whole place was laid waste by a conflagration. It re- 
covered, however, in spite of several other conflagrations (espe- 
cially in 1742 and 1754). On several occasions Kaluga was the 
residence of political prisoners; among others Shamyl, the Les- 
ghian chief, spent his exile there (1859-1870). 

KALYAN, a town of British India, in the Thana district of 
Bombay, situated where the two main lines of the Great Indian 
Peninsula railway diverge 33 m. N.E. of Bombay city. The 
population (17,829 in 1921) is increasing, owing to the proximity 
of the town to Bombay. The chief industries are rice husking 
and brick and tile making, and there are stone quarries in the 
neighbourhood. Kalyan is known to have been the capital of a 
kingdom and a centre of sea-borne commerce in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 

KAMA or KAMADEVA, in the Vedic Hindu mythology, 
“desire/’ the first seed of the mind. From it emanate the gods 
in the Rig-Veda. But in the Atharva-Veda Kama is one of the 
titles of the Creator, who fulfils all desires. In post-Vcdic writ- 
ings he is the god of love. 

See E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Strasbourg, 1915). 

KAMAKURA, a coast village of Japan 12 m. S of Yoko- 
hama. It was founded in the 7th century and was formerly the 
established capital of the Shogunate. It is of great natural beauty 
and contains the famous bronze image of the Buddha or Dai - 
Butsu , See Japan. 

KAMALA, a red powder formerly used in medicine as an 
anthelmintic and employed in India as a yellow dye. It is obtained 
from Mallotus philippinensis , Mull., a euphorbiaceous tree from 
20 to 45ft. in height, distributed from southern Arabia in the west 
to north Australia and the Philippines in the east. In India 
kamala has several ancient Sanskrit names, one of which, kapila, 
signifies dusky or tawny red. 

KAMCHATKA (kahm-chat'ka), a province of the Far East- 
ern area, Russian S.F.S.R., including the peninsula of Kamchatka, 
and also that part of the mainland lying north of Cape Viligin 
(north of the town of Tumansk in 6o° 40' N., 156° 50' E.), and 
east of a line going along the crest of the mountain range, and 
then across the ridge into the valley leading to Chaun Bay, we^t of 
the Pala river. The Arctic Ocean washes its northern shores from 
Chaun Bay eastwards, the Bering Strait, the Bering Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean its eastern shores, and the sea of Okhotsk its western 
shores. 

Geography. — The peninsula of Kamchatka stretches south 
from the Koryak territory of the Anadir district for about 750 m. 
to the long, low, undulating Cape Lopatka. It varies in width from 
80 to 300 m. (51 0 to 62° N. and 156° to 163° E.), and has an 
area of 104,260 sq.m. Its southern point is 7 m. from the north- 
ernmost point of the Kuril islands, belonging to Japan. The 
greater part of the peninsula is mountainous; the ranges have a 
general south-west and north-east trend. The tundra-covered 
plateau of Parapolski Dol separates them from the Stanovoi 
mountains, and they reappear to the north-east as the Polpol 
mountains of the Anadir region. 


The two main ranges are the Central and the Eastern. The 
Central range (3,000 ft.), slopes sharply on the east to the upper 
Kamchatka river valley, but runs down to the sea on the west in 
long, low spurs. The Eastern or Miakovski range (4,000 to 4,800 
ft.), a rugged mass containing many isolated volcanic peaks, is 
merged with the Central range around Lake Palanskoe north of 
the sources of the Tigii river in a confused mountain mass nearer 
to the west than the east coast, and from this point the Tigii Spur 
branches off from the Central range. North of the Lyesnaya river 
at the neck of the peninsula, the single range dies down, with the 
tundra covered plateau of the Parapolski to the north-west, and 
gentle slopes to the south-east. The Kamchatka river after flowing 
north for some distance between the Central and the Eastern 
chains turns eastward through a gap in the Eastern range. The 
Central and Eastern ranges towards the south approach one an- 
other, being separated by the Ganal tundra (1,200-1,300 ft.). 
South of this is a valley, with the Bistraya river flowing westward 
through it to join the Bolshaya river and south of this the penin- 
sula is wild and rugged, with many volcanic peaks, and, as in the 
region farther north, a gentler slope westwards than eastwards. 

The most striking feature of the peninsula is, however, the 
series of towering volcanoes which stretches on the east from 
Cape Lopatka to the neighbourhood of Syedanka, forming part of 
the Pacific ring of volcanic activity extending from Java and the 
Philippines, through Japan, the Kuril islands, Kamchatka and the 
Aleutian islands to North America. Forty volcanoes, 14 active 
and 26 extinct, have been located in Kamchatka, and more may 
be discovered when the peninsula has been completely surveyed. 
Signs of former volcanic activity are known to exist elsewhere; 
e.g., the Lyesnaya district. Volcanic activity is spasmodic and 
peaks believed to be extinct suddenly break out again; e.g., the 
violent eruption of Koryatskaya (alt. 11,522 ft.) north of Petro- 
pavlovsk in 1895. Kluchevskaya (alt. 16,130 ft.) is the highest 
peak in Siberia and the highest active volcano in the old world. 
It is surrounded by several rows of terraces and lesser peaks and 
the circumference of its base measures about 200 m. It is in a 
state of continuous activity, and notable eruptions occurred in 
1729, 1737, 1841, 1853-54, 1896-97. In 1853 its lava outflow 
reached the Kamchatka river. Other volcanic peaks are Kronots- 
kaya (alt. 10,808 ft.), Shiveluch (alt. 10,519 ft.), in the Yelovka 
district and Krestovskaya (alt. 9,392 ft.). In the north the moun- 
tains consist chiefly of Tertiary sandstones and interbedded vol- 
canic rocks, thick Tertiary deposits, probably Miocene, overlie 
the middle portions of the west coast. The southern parts of the 
peninsula are mainly granites, syenites, crystalline slates and 
recent volcanic deposits. Extensive layers of melaphyre and 
andesite, with conglomerates and volcanic tuffs, cover the middle 
portions. In 1899 glaciers were discovered on the Byelaya and 
Utkinskaya mountains (15,400 ft.). 

Hot springs are found all over the peninsula; and 8 m. above the 
village of Paratunka, on the Paratunka river, is the confluence 
of a deep river, formed by hot springs, which is navigable for 
canoes for 2 m. It rises among hot lakes, one of which is 200 yd. 
long and 14 yd. wide, and is much resorted to by the natives for its 
medicinal qualities. 

The Komandorski islands, Bering and Myedni, form part of the 
province and are long and mountainous (2,600 ft.). They are the 
centre of a cod-fishing industry in the hands of Americans, who 
salt the fish for the Chinese and Japanese markets. 

Their main industry in the past was the hunting of the fur 
seal ( Otaria ursina) ; the male seals arrive at the end of May or 
in early June, and the females in mid-June for breeding. The pups 
are black at birth, but get a fresh coat of grey fur in August. The 
promiscuous killing of fur seals in calf in the open sea greatly 
diminished their numbers and led to protracted disputes. In 
1890, 55,435 reached the market, but in 1911 only 200. Hunting 
these animals in the open sea was forbidden by the Washington 
International Commission for 15 years and 1912-17 was ob- 
served as a close season in the islands themselves; the industry 
is slowly recovering. There are also reindeer and arctic foxes. 

The islands have been inhabited for about a century by Aleuts. 
The chief settlement is Nikolski, on Bering island, where a wire- 
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less station is projected, and which has a steamer link in summer 
with Petropavlovsk. Karaginski island, opposite the Karaga 
river, also belongs to the province, from which it is separated by 
a channel 30 to 50 m. in breadth. Its mountains (2,000 ft.) form 
precipices, off the north coast. 

The Kamchatka River*—' The chief river of the peninsula 
is the Kamchatka about 350 m. long, and its longitudinal valley, 
before it pierces the volcanic chain, is the least unfavourable re- 
gion for agriculture. Carrots, potatoes and cabbages do well in the 
small vegetable gardens, and clover and flax crops ripen. But rye, 
sown in May, frequently fails to mature by August, and the crop 
is rarely successful, so that the country depends on imported 
grain. Dairy cattle and horses could be bred, but, though a few 
are kept for local needs, attempts to introduce a dairy industry 
for export have failed up to the present. The Kamchatka river 
rises in two streams, one in the Ganal tundra, and the other in a 
lake in the Central range; it discharges into the Kamchatka gulf 
over a low tundra, after receiving the overflow of Nerpiche lake. 
Where the broad river meets the sea there is a maelstrom and 
motor boats visiting the river during the short summer season 
frequently capsize, so that to effect a landing is a precarious under- 
taking. The Russian village of Ust-Kamchatsk is situated to the 
south of the river, while in the north are the Russo-Japanese fish 
canneries of Ust-Kamchatsk, which afford employment to 2,000 
Japanese in the summer. About 10 m. south of the river are the 
Japanese “Nichiro” canneries, also employing 2,000 summer hands. 
Both canneries are idle in winter. A powerful wireless station on 
the north bank of the river communicates with the wireless station 
at Petropavlovsk. 

For 20 m. or more from the mouth of the river, extends a 
swampy tundra, intersected by the countless arms of the river, 
with stunted willows and osier beds in places. The mouth freezes 
over towards the end of November, and thaws between April and 
the end of June; the upper course thaws in March and floods 
result. Of the numerous short streams running east and west the 
tnore important are: — the Tigil, 250 m., but navigable only in the 
tidal area, the Bolshaya, both on the west, and the Avacha, the 
Goligino, famous for its pearls, and the Oblukovino, which has 
gold in its upper reaches, on the east. 

Climate. — Though much of the peninsula is situated in the 
same latitude as the British Isles, its climate is extremely severe. 
The short June to August summer is cooler than on the mainland 
of Siberia, particularly on the east, where the effect of the open 
ocean is emphasised by a cold current. Monsoonal rain is heavy 
at this season, and Bergman noted heavy snowdrifts lying in the 
south of the peninsula in the second week in June, 192a Winter 
snowstorms are frequent and of such violence that travel in them 
is impossible. Coastal fogs are prevalent in summer. Winter 
temperatures are not so low as on the mainland. At Petropav- 
lovsk the average January temperature is 13-8° F, July 58-3° F, 
while in the upper Kamchatka valley they are January 16 0 F, 
July 58°-64° F. The average annual precipitation is 40 in. or 
more and is excessive in view of the lack of evaporation. The 
rivers are frozen for 6 months or more. 

Fauna and Flora*— Much of Kamchatka is tundra-covered; 
mosquitoes are a terrible plague in summer. In other places is the 
dense Alschovnik ( Alnus maxitnowiczi ) jungle coming quite 
close to the settlements, and notably to Petropavlovsk, often 7 ft. 
high in summer and difficult to penetrate even with an axe. The 
Kamchatkan bear makes tracks of which the natives avail them- 
selves through this dense undergrowth, especially along the course 
of the Upper Kamchatka river. The slopes of the mountains are 
well wooded with alder, willow, birch, larch, poplar, Siberian fir 
and “cedar” and a species of mountain-ash. Crake, whortle and 
other berries are plentiful. Hunting and trapping in winter and 
fishing in summer are the main occupations of the natives, who 
rely mainly on fish for their diet and that of their dogs. 

The principal kinds of salmon that visit the rivers are:— 
Chavucha ( S . orientalis ), weighing about 15-20 lb. and supplying 
good caviare, Goltsi ( S . coUaris ), a kind of sea trout, Keta ( On - 
chorhyttchus lagocephalus) , or dog salmon, commonest of all 
except in South Kamchatka, where the chavucha prevails, 
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Gorbusha ( 0 . protcus), the humpbacked or Alaskan pink salmon, 
Krasnaya (O. lycoodon), a red salmon which salts well, and 
Kizkucha ( 0 . sangumolentus). The keta weighs about 9 lb., and 
its skin gives the natives food, sails, clothes and boots, while 
its pale pink caviare is now much in demand. Herring and cod 
are numerous, but are not used by the natives except in Gizhiga 
and Penzhina bays, when salmon are scarce. Other fish, not much 
used by the natives, are Mikisha (Saltno pwpurateus ), Korzhuka, 
a kind of smelt, and Uiki ( S . socialis). Crabs and lobsters are also 
found. 

The two main fishing seasons are spring and mid-June. There 
are about 148 fishing stations in West Kamchatka and 61 in East 
Kamchatka. Jnkkola, or sun-dried salmon, is the main winter 
food of many natives, especially in western Kamchatka; in eastern 
Kamchatka diet is more varied. The sledge dogs are fed entirely 
on jukkola through the winter. Canning under Japanese direction, 
with up-to-date machinery, has been successfully started; salmon 
caviare is prepared and over 2,000 tons per annum exported. A 
fish preserve called balyk is exported to Vladivostok and San 
Francisco. The chief markets for Kamchatka fish products are 
China and Japan, though tinned salmon finds a wider market, 

Of fur-bearing animals the sable ( Mustela zibelliana) is the 
most important for the Kamchatkan hunter. Other animals 
hunted are the fox, especially by the Koryaks (the blue fox is 
only found on Komandorski islands), the brown or Kamchatkan 
bear ( Ursus beringianus) , otters, marmots, hares, wolves, wolver- 
ines, chamois, the mountain homed sheep ( Ovis nivicola ), and the 
wild reindeer. Great precautions against forest fires are taken all 
over the peninsula in view of the dependence of the people upon 
hunting products. The Kamchadals remove the lemming’s winter 
store of grain and roots and replace it by caviare and fish remains. 

Bird life is abundant and varied and includes ptarmigan, caper- 
cailzie, swans, ducks, mallards, red-breasted merganser, pane 
grosbeak, nuthatches, woodpeckers, waxwings, coal-tits in the 
spruce forests, eagles, ravens, hawks, hawk owl, sea gulls and 
northern divers. In the tundra the snowy owl and gerfalcon are 
numerous, and carrion crows and magpies frequent the villages 
in winter. 

Reindeer are bred in the north and the Koryaks rely on their 
reindeer herds for food, clothing and transport. Their birch bark 
reindeer sledges are held together by strips of undressed reindeer 
skin. The Lamuts keep reindeer, but also rely on hunting, and some 
Lamuts keep dogs for sledge purposes. Neither tribe milks the 
reindeer. Both these tribes are nomadic, the mosquitoes making 
the tundra unbearable for the reindeer in summer, so that they 
migrate north, often leaving the women and children behind. 

The Population in 1926 was reckoned to be about 20 to 25 
thousand, but the difficulties of estimating numbers of a nomad 
population in the climatic conditions of the peninsula are great. 

The Koryak tribe extends from the Stanovoi mountains to the 
sea; and on the west side of Kamchatka as far south as 55 0 N. 
The Koryaks are closely related by race and language to the Chuk- 
chi, and are divided into the Reindeer Koryaks of Gizhiga and 
Petropavlovsk districts, and the Maritime Koryaks of the west; 
the former intermarry with the Chukchi, the latter with the 
Kamchadals. Jochelson describes the Koryaks as below average 
height, but square and muscular, with black hair, narrow eyes, 
bronze skin, broad cheekbones and with little facial hair. Their 
wood, ivory, whalebone and horn carvings are artistic and 
they make decorated basketwork and reindeer skin rugs. The 
reindeer Koryaks camp in tents and have four main annual mi- 
grations: (1) in October they remain in the river valleys under the 
protection of high banks among poplar and aspen groves (2) at 
the end of March, before the fawning, they descend to the open 
tundra (3) in July they climb the mountains to the sources of 
the rivers (4) in autumn, at the time of the fawn festival, they 
return from the ridges to the tundras and river valleys. 

The Maritime Koryaks have underground or semi-underground 
dwellings. They use kayaks (one man boats) and in Northern 
Kamchatka, dugouts. In the intervals between famines and epi- 
demics of syphilis, arctic hysteria, smallpox and measles, the 
population increases. But the absence of medical help, the smug- 
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gling of spirits and the use of fly-agaric as an intoxicant and 
their low standard of sanitation are great drawbacks to them. 

They arc, however, more prosperous than the Lamuts, a branch 
of the Tungus, who depend oh the Koryaks for a supply of rein- 
deer meat in time of famine. They appear to be dying out more 
rapidly than the Koryaks. The Kamchadals ( Itelmen ; Konchalo) 
are mainly half breeds between aborigines of a Mongolian type 
and Siberian emigrants or escaped convicts; their language, ex- 
cept near Penzhina bay, has been replaced by Russian and their 
numbers have been much diminished by drink and syphilis. 

Of incoming races, the Russians, descendants of the Cossacks 
settled there from the Lena, before the Amur region was con- 
quered, some colonists settled in later times; groups of religious 
exiles and escaped convicts form the larger proportion. There 
are also numerous Chinese and Koreans. The Japanese summer 
population for the fish canning numbers 4,000 to 5,000. Petro- 
pavlovsk ( q.v .) is the chief town and its population has increased 
from 398 in 1897 to 1,670 in 1926. The development of the fish- 
ing industry has increased coastal communications; the season 
for steamer connections opens earlier and there are several sail- 
ings direct to Petropavlovsk, and others to various east and west 
Kamchatkan centres. It has also helped to raise the standard of 
living, and the east coast inhabitants especially have a better and 
more varied diet, since there are more vessels to bring grain. 
There are no railways and no roads. Dog sledges are the chief 
means of transport, but the dogs are wild and ill trained and 
tracks are difficult to find in the heavy winter snows. The instal- 
lation of wireless and telegraphic communications is already 
spreading news among the natives and lessening their isolation. 

The North. — The remainder of the province is little explored, 
and much of it lies within the Arctic circle. The Chukchi pen- 
insula lies north of the line that would connect Chaun bay on 
the Arctic ocean with Kresta (Holy Cross) bay on the Anadir 
gulf. It is apparently mountainous, sloping more gradually to 
the north than to the south, but no reliance should be placed on 
maps of the inland district, as it has not all been topographically 
surveyed (1928). Vilkitski’s exploring expedition in the steam- 
ship “Tobol” in 1915 opened up fresh ground. Seals, walrus, 
lemmings and foxes are found and fishing is good in the rivers 
and coast lagoons. 

The population consists of Chukchi and Eskimos, the latter 
having crossed from Alaska, and settled along Bering strait. The 
Chukchi belong to the aboriginal Palaeo-Siberian group. The 
number of Chukchi in the Chukchi peninsula was estimated 
at 2,000 in 1926, but the Chukchi have spread beyond Chaun bay 
and through the Anadir region to Kamchatka, and their total 
number is probably 10 to 12 thousand. Their name means rich in 
reindeer, and they are mainly nomad reindeer breeders; # some 
hunt the wild reindeer, when the latter cross from the Polpol 
mountains over the Anadir river to the north in June and return 
south in July. Wolves, bears and foxes are also trapped. The 
maritime Chukchi are mainly seal hunters, but also catch walrus 
and whale. They use walrus skin boats and harpoons or guns. 
Reindeer breeding is more profitable than fishing and the evi- 
dence seems to point to the development of the reindeer Chukchi 
at a later date from the original maritime Chukchi. The mari- 
time Chukchi are gradually transferring themselves to reindeer 
breeding. In view of the importance of the reindeer, a veterinary 
station was established in the Chukchi peninsula near Cape 
Dezhnev in 1927, and a boarding school and hospital for the 
natives is planned for 1928. At present Uelen is the nearest 
boarding centre to the station. 

The trading centres of the Chukchi peninsula are mainly in 
Bering strait; whalebone, walrus tusks, skins and fur boots are 
the main exports. Coal, graphite and silver exist, but the remote- 
ness of the district and the severity of the climate prevent their 
exploitation. There is a wireless station near Cape Dezhnev 
(East cape). The Anadir river, south of the Arctic circle, has a 
drainage area of about 330,000 sq.m. It is frozen from the middle 
of October to June, and at Novo-Mariinsk often to mid-July. 
It is navigable for 200 m. up to Markovo during the summer and 
is rich in fish. The inhabitants of Markovo secure red salmon, 


in addition to whitefish, and stores of dried, fish “onkolo” form 
their own and their dogs’ winter food. In the Gulf of Anadir, 
pike, grayling, dorse and malma are fished and exported to Japan 
and Vladivostok, in addition to the supply for local needs. Gold 
mines were working at Volshaya until 1907 and the gravels con- 
tained 240 grains of ore per ton. The region is rich in coniferous 
forests, and coal exists, but distance and climate prevent ex- 
ploitation at present, though plans are being considered. There 
is no telegraph and only two steamers visit the Anadir per annum. 
There is a wireless station in 64° 34' N. and 175 0 35' E. 

The native tribes are Chukchi, Lamuts, Yukaghir and Chu- 
vanzi. The Yukaghir and Chuvanzi are branches of a Palaeo- 
Siberian race, short, dark-haired, dark-eyed, yellow to brown in 
skin colour and have hairless faces; their eyes are notr Mongolian 
in type. They are rapidly dying out, partly through drink and 
syphilis and partly through the limitation of their hunting of 
the wild reindeer by the increasing activities of the Chukchi. 
Markovo, at the centre of winter routes to Gizhiga, Kolima river, 
Chukchi peninsula and Novo-Mariinsk, is the chief settlement. 
There are a few horses, long-haired cows and pigs, but fishing is 
the chief occupation. There is a wireless station here, and at 
Novo-Mariinsk. 

The country along the Pacific coast between the Polpol moun- 
tains and the Kerek villages to the south is altogether unknown 
and uninhabited. Dr. Bogoras crossed it in 1900. Mineral wealth 
reported from the Kamchatka province, in addition to that men- 
tioned previously, includes lignite coal in Gizhiga and Penzhina 
bays and at Baron Korfa gulf, wolfram near Klyuchevskaya, and 
iron, copper, iridium, palladium and osmium. 

History. — In 1648 the Cossack Dezhnev, after whom East 
cape has been re-named Dezhnev, sailed round the Arctic coast 
and south to Anadir gulf, thus discovering Bering strait 80 
years before Bering re-discovercd it. Other Cossacks Crossed 
from the Kolima river by land along the Anyui and over the 
watershed and joined him in the Anadir region. But quarrels 
ensued and Dezhnev remained a wanderer in the region until his 
disappearance about 1654. 

In 1696 Vladimir Atlasov penetrated from the Anadir to Cape 
Lopatka, and established a fort at Verkhni-Kamchatka. His suc- 
cessors Kobelev and Zinovev further extended the Russian dis- 
coveries and a settlement was made at Nijni-Kamchatka. The 
natives burned the settlements and drove the Russians from the 
country in 1706, but Atlasov, who had been imprisoned, was 
released and returned to Kamchatka in 1707 and restored the 
Russian forts. The authorities at Yakutsk sent out expeditions 
in 1714 tp find a shorter route to Kamchatka than that via Anadir 
and discovered the Aldan-Maya-Okhotsk route; this opened 
up quicker communication and ensured Russian rule in Kam- 
chatka. 

In 1720 a survey of the peninsula was undertaken; Bering’s 
expedition visited it in 1725-30 and Krasheninnikov and Steller 
in 1733-45. From 1760 Kamchatka was governed by a naval 
officer from Okhotsk. In 1799 the Russian-American trading 
firm began to develop the district, and in 1803 it became a sep- 
arate province. Nijni-Kamchatka was the first administrative 
centre, Bolsheretsk succeeded it for a .time, but in 1850 Petro- 
pavlovsk, with its fine harbour, became the centre of the Russian 
Pacific naval squadron. 

In 1855 the French and English were defeated in an attack on 
the town, and in i860 the squadron was transferred to Nikolai- 
evsk and in 1872 to Vladivostok. Attempts at colonization, in- 
cluding the settlement of Cossacks from the Lena, were made 
during the period before the acquisition of the Amur region. They 
were not successful, and with the loss of the strategic importance 
of Kamchatka, the attempts were discontinued. Trading activities* 
are reviving and the increased communications by sea will prob- 
ably result in further development. The population of the whole 
province was estimated at 32,000 in 1926. 
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KAME (a form of Scandinavian comb, hill), a more or less 
rounded hill or short ridge of sand and gravel which occurs 
associated with glacial deposits. Kames frequently occur in the 
outwash plain of a glacier and at the mouthy of en-glacial streams 
and are formed by the deposition of the sediments carried by these 
streams. Kames are often situated directly behind a terminal 
moraine. They are common in the glaciated portions of the lower 
Scottish valleys. ( See Glacier.) 

KAMENETS PODOLSKIY or PODOLIAN KAME- 
NETS, a town in the Ukrainian S.S.R., in 48° 43' N., 26° 35' E., 
on a high, rocky bluff of the Smotrich, a left hand tributary of the 
Dniester. It is on the Bessarabian frontier, opposite to the castle 
of Khotin. The town (Polish Kamieniec) , is sharing in the indus- 
trial development of the Ukraine and is the terminus of a branch 
railway from the north. In 1926 it had smelting works, makhorka 
tobacco factories and a brewing industry; there is a municipal 
electric plant. A Workers’ Scientific institute has been established 
recently. Its history and the present variety of racial types reflect 
its border position. The Roman Catholic cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, built in 1361, was used as a mosque by the Turks 
(1672-99). The Greek cathedral of John the Baptist dates from 
the 16th century, but up to 1798 belonged to the Basilian monas- 
tery. Other buildings are the Orthodox Greek monastery of 
the Trinity, and the Catholic Armenian church (founded, 1398), 
possessing a 14th century missal and an image of the Virgin 
Mary that saw the Mongol invasion of 1239-42. Kamenets was 
laid waste by the Mongol leader Batu in 1240. In 1434 it was' 
made the chief town of the province of Podolia. In the 1 5th and 
1 6th centuries it suffered frequently from the invasions of Tatars, 
Moldavians and Turks; and in 1672 the hetman of the Cossacks, 
Doroshenko, assisted by Sultan Mohammed IV. of Turkey, made 
himself master of the place. Restored to Poland by the peace of 
JCarlowitz (1699), it passed with Podolia to Russia in 1795. Here 
the Turks were defeated by the Poles in 1633, and here 20 years 
later peace was concluded between the same antagonists. 

KAMENEV, LEO BORISOVICH (ROSENFELD), 

(1883- ), Russian politician, bom in 1883, son of an engineer, 

received a technical education, but in 1901 joined the Russian 
social-democratic party, and became a “professional revolution- 
ary.” While still a student in 1902 he was imprisoned for partici- 
pation in a political demonstration. From 1903 he was a member 
of the Bolshevik section of the R.S.D.P., devoting himself to 
organising, lecturing and writing on their behalf. In 1908 he was 
interdicted from living in St. Petersburg, and went to Paris. At 
the beginning of 1914 he was sent back to Russia by the Bolshevik 
party central committee, and as their representative in St. Peters- 
burg directed all the party activities in Russia. He adhered to 
Lenin’s revolutionary policy on the war question, and (1915) was 
arrested and sent -to perpetual banishment in Siberia. He returned 
at the outbreak of the February 1917 revolution, and from March 
to October 1917 was a member of the praesidium of the Petrograd 
Soviet. In October he, with Zinoviev and others, was in opposition 
to Lenin on the question of the Bolshevik revolution, and also in 
his advocacy of a coalition government formed from all the social- 
ist parties, and temporarily resigned his membership of the Bol- 
shevik central committee. From 1918 he was president of the 
Moscow soviet, and in 1922 was elected vice-chairman of the 
soviet of people’s commissars. On the death of Lenin in 1924 he 
was elected chairman of the council of labour and defence. On the 
development of the Trotskyist opposition in 1923 Kamenev was 
at first violently anti-Trotsky, but in 1926 he with Zinoviev and 
others went over to the opposition platform, being expelled from 
the communist party and losing his official positions in December 
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1927 for his anti-party and opposition activities. He was read- 
mitted to membership of the party in June 1928. 

KAMENZ, a town in the republic of Saxony, on the Black 
Elster, 21 m. N.E. of Dresden, on a branch line of railway from 
Bischofswerda. Pop. (1925) 11,165. Built about 1200, Kamenz, 
was known by the name Dreikretcham until the 16th century 
In 1318 it passed to the mark of Brandenburg; in 1319 to Bo- 
hemia; and in 1635, after suffering much in the Hussite and Thirty 
Years’ wars, it came into the possession of Saxony. In 1706 and 
1842 it was almost entirely burnt. The hospital is dedicated to 
the memory of Lessing, who was born here. The industries of 
Kamenz include wool-spinning, tanning and the manufacture of 
cloth, glass, crockery and stoneware. 

KAMERUN: see Cameroons. 

KAMES, HENRY HOME, Lord (1696-1782), Scottish 
lawyer and philosopher, was born at Kames, Berwickshire. Called 
to the bar in 1724, he employed his leisure in the compilation of 
Remarkable Decisions in the Court of Session from 1716 to 
1728 (1728). In 1752 he was appointed a judge in the court of 
session under the title of Lord Kames, and in 1763 he was made 
a lord of justiciary. He died at Edinburgh on Dec. 27, 1782. 

In 1751 Lord Kames published Essays on the Principles of 
Morality and Natural Religion, in which he supported the doc- 
trine of innate ideas, and conceded to man only apparent freedom 
of the will. The latter doctrine so alarmed certain clergymen of 
the Church of Scotland that it was withdrawn and man’s delusive 
sense of freedom attributed not to a conviction implanted by God, 
but to the influence of the passions. His other works are An Intro- 
duction to the Art of Thinking (1761), Elements of Criticism 
(1762), Sketches of the History of Man (1774), and The Gentle- 
man Farmer, a work on agriculture. 

See Life of Lord Kames, by A. F. Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee (2 
vols., 1807.) 

KAMIMURA, HIKONOJO, Baron (1849-1919), Japa- 
nese admiral, was born in Satsuma. He commanded the second 
squadron in the Russo-Japanese war and defeated the Russian 
Vladivostok squadron in Aug. 1904. His squadron also fought the 
battle of Tsushima under the command of Admiral Togo. He 
was created baron in 1907. 

KAMINISTIKWIA, a river of Ontario in Canada, rising in 
Lake Nipigon, flowing south and east and entering Lake Superior 
at Thunder Bay. The Kakabeka Falls on its course supply power 
to the twin cities of Fort William and Port Arthur and the deep 
water at its mouth makes it the great shipping port for western 
wheat. See Ontario. 

KAMLOOPS, chief town of the valley of the same name, 
British Columbia, Canada, situated at the junction of the north 
and south branches of the Thompson river. Pop. (1921), 4,501. 
Kamloops is the supply centre for a large mining, grazing and 
fruit-growing district, and is noted for its healthy climate. It is 
within the dry area of the southern interior of the province, having 
a mean annual rainfall of 11 inches. Its physical conditions have 
been compared with those of Bukhara in central Asia, and in 
this connection it is notable that Karakul sheep have been intro- 
duced from that country. Kamloops is on the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian Northern railways. Among industries are brewing, 
cigar-making, brick making, founding, and fruit-canning. 

KAMMIN or CAMMIN, a town in the Prussian province 
of Pomerania, 2 \ m. from the Baltic, on the Kamminsche Bodden, 
a lake connected with the sea by the Dievenow. Pop. (1925) 
5,640. Kammin is of Wendish origin, and obtained municipal 
privileges in 1274. From about 1200 till 1628 it was the seat of 
a bishopric, which at the latter date became a secular principality, 
being incorporated with Brandenburg in 1648. Machine and 
cement manufacture and brewing are carried on in the town, 
which has also some fishing and shipping. There is steamer 
communication with Stettin, about 40 m. S.S.W. 

KAMPEN, a town in the province of Overysel, Holland, on 
the Ysel, 4 m. above its mouth, and a terminal railway station 8 m. 
N.W. of Zwolle. It has steamboat communication with Zwolle, 
Deventer, Amsterdam and Enkhuizen. Pop. (1926) 19,755. The 
four turreted gateways furnish excellent examples of 16th and 17th 
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century architecture. The very fine Bovenkerk (“upper church”), 
or church of St. Nicholas, begun in 1369, has double aisles, am- 
bulatory and radiating chapels, and contains some good carved 
woodwork. The Roman Catholic Buitenkerk (“outer church”) 
is a 14th century building as is the town-hall, which was partly 
restored after a fire in 1543. The old council-chamber is wains- 
coted in black oak, and contains a sculptured chimney-picce 
(1545). The town-hall contains the municipal library, collections 
of tapestry, portraits and antiquities. The municipality derives 
revenues from the fertile delta-land, the Kampeneiland, which is 
always being built up at the mouth of the Ysel. There is a trade 
in hay and dairy produce. 

KAMPTEE or KAMTHI, a town of British India in the 
Nagpur district of the Central Provinces on the Kanhan river, 
10 m. from Nagpur. It was founded in 1821, as a military can- 
tonment in the neighbourhood of the then Mahratta capital of 
Nagpur, and became an important centre of trade, being the 
entrepot for all produce coming from Seoni and Chhattisgarh. 
The town has suffered from visitations of plague and since the 
extension of railways and the reduction of the cantonment most 
of its export trade has been diverted to Nagpur or transferred 
to the producing areas. The population has progressively dwindled 
from 51,000 in 1881 to 20,226 in 1921. 

KAMRUP, a district of British India, in the Brahmaputra 
valley division of Assam. The headquarters are at Gauhati. Area, 
3,863 sq.m.; pop. (1921), 761,671. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Brahmaputra, where the land is low and exposed to 
annual inundation, reeds and canes flourish luxuriantly, and the 
only cultivation is that of rice. Away from the river banks the 
ground begins to rise in undulating knolls towards the mountains 
of Bhutan on the north, and towards the Khasi hills on the south. 
The hills south of the Brahmaputra in some parts reach the height 
of 800 ft. The Brahmaputra, which divides the district into two 
nearly equal portions, receives several tributaries. The chief of 
these are the Manas, Chaul Khoya and Bamadi on the north, and 
the Kulsi and Dibru on the south bank. Government reserved 
forests cover 300 sq.m. The population is mostly rural, the only 
town with upwards of 5,000 inhabitants being Gauhati (16,480), 
near which the temples of Hajo and Kamakhya attract many pil- 
grims from all quarters. The staple crop of the district is rice. 

KAMYSHIN, a town of Russia, in the province of Saratov, 
on the right bank of the Volga, at its junction with the Kamy- 
shin river. Pop. (1926) 18,375. Being the terminus of the rail- 
way to Tambov, Moscow and the Baltic ports, it is a port for the 
export of cereals and salt from the Volga, and it imports timber 
and wooden wares. It has an electric plant, a grain elevator and a 
radio station, and also timber and flour mills. It is famous foi; its 
water-melons. It was at first a settlement on the left bank of the 
river, much exposed to raids from the steppe, but in i6()8 the 
inhabitants moved to the right bank. 

KANAKA, a Polynesian word meaning “man,” used by Poly- 
nesians to describe themselves, and by the French to describe 
all South Sea islanders, whether black or brown. 

KANAKA, the name of two adjoining districts, British India: 
North Kanara in the presidency of Bombay, South Kanara in 
that of Madras. Both are on the western coast. 

North Kanara District forms part of the southern division 
of Bombay. The administrative headquarters are at Karwar, 
which is also the chief seaport. Area 3,946 sq.m.; pop. (1921), 
401,727. Along the coast rice is the chief crop, and coco-nut palms 
are grown. In the upland there are valuable gardens of areca 
palms, cardamoms and pepper. Teak is the chief product, sandal- 
wood-carving, stone-quarrying and salt manufacture are carried on 
and manganese is worked. The range of the Western Ghats, 
running from north to south, divides the district into two parts, a 
lowland or coast strip (Payanghat), and an upland plateau (Ba- 
laghat). The coast-line is only broken by the Karwar headland in 
the north, and by the estuaries of four rivers and the mouths of 
many smaller streams, through which the salt water finds an 
entrance into numerous lagoons winding several miles inland. 
The breadth of the lowlands varies from 5 to 15 miles. From 
this narrow belt rise a few smooth, flat-topped hills; and at places 


it is crossed by lofty, rugged, densely wuuueu spurs, which, sutu- 
ing from the main range, maintain almost to the coast a height of 
not less than 1,000 ft. Among these hills lie well-tilled valleys of 
garden and rice land. The plateau of the Balaghat is irregular* 
varying from 1,500 to 2,000 ft. in height. In some parts the 
country rises into well-wooded knolls, in others it is studded by 
small, isolated, steep hills. Except on the banks of streams and 
in the more open glades, the whole is one broad waste of woodland 
and forest. Of the rivers flowing eastward from the watershed of 
the Sahyadri hills the only one of importance is the Wardha or 
Varada, a tributary of the Tungabhadra. Of those that flow 
westwards, the four principal ones, proceeding from north to 
south, are the Kali, Gungawali, Tadri and Sharavati. The last 
of these forms the famous Gcrsoppa falls. Extensive forests 
clothe the hills, and are conserved by the forest department. 

South Kanara District has its headquarters at Mangalore. 
Area 4,021 sq.m. Pop. (1921), 1,247,368. The district is inter- 
sected by rivers, none of which exceeds 100 miles in length, 
They all take their rise in the Western Ghats, and many are 
navigable during the fair weather for from 15 to 25 miles from 
the coast. Numerous groves of coco-nut palms extend along the 
coast, and green rice-fields are seen in every valley. The Western 
Ghats, rising to a height of 3,000 to 6,000 ft., fringe the eastern 
boundary. The forests are valuable and extensive. Pepper, gin- 
ger, spices, nuts, etc., are characteristic products. Coffee is the 
chief export, followed by areca nuts. The staple crop is rice. 
There are a number of tile factories and coffee works and saw 
and oil mills. Fishing and fish-curing are carried on. The Azhikal- 
Mangalore line of the Madras railway serves the district. 

KANARESE, a language of the Dravidian family, spoken 
chiefly in Mysore, Hyderabad, and the adjoining districts of Mad- 
ras and Bombay. It has an ancient literature, written in an alpha- 
bet closely resembling that employed for Telugu. The irregular 
forms in the alphabet are nearly the same as in Telugu, but it is 
closely related to Tamil 

Bibliography. — Bishop Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages (1875) ; Linguistic Survey of India , vol. iv. 
(1906) (with full bibliography). 

KAN ARTS (or Canaris), CONSTANTINE (1790-1877), 
Greek patriot, born on the little island of Psara, to the north-west 
of Chio. He first became prominent as the leader of the signal 
vengeance taken by the Greeks for the massacre at Chio in April 
1822 by the Turkish Capitan Pasha. The commander sent to 
assail the Turkish fleet was the navarch Miaoulis, but it was 
Kanaris who executed the attack with the fireships on the flag- 
ship of the Capitan Pasha on June 18, 1822. Owing to the cele- 
bration of a religious festival by the Turks, Kanaris, at the head 
of a volunteer party, succeeded in attaching his fireships to the 
Turkish flagship, and escaping with his party. He repeated the 
feat at Tenedos in November of 1822, and his successful attacks 
at Samos and Mytilene in 1824 caused panic in the Turkish navy. 
His efforts to destroy the ships of Mehemet Ali at Alexandria in 
1825 were defeated by contrary winds. When the Greeks tried 
to organize a regular navy he was appointed captain of the frigate 
“Hellas” (1826). In politics he was a follower of Capo dTstria. 
He helped to upset the government of King Otho and to establish 
his successor, was prime minister in 1864-1865, came back from 
retirement to preside over the ministry formed during the crisis 
of the Russo-Turkish war, and died in office on Sept. 15, 1877. 
Kanaris is described as of small stature, simple in appearance, 
somewhat shy and melancholy. He is justly remembered as an 
honorable and clever leader. 

KANAUJ, an ancient city of British India, in Farukhabad 
district, United Provinces, near the left bank of the Ganges. 
Pop. (1921), 18,258. Kanauj in early times formed the capital 
of a great Hindu kingdom, and its splendour culminated about 
the 6th century a.d. under Harsha. In 1019 it fell before Mahmud 
of Ghazni, and again in 1194 before Mohammed Ghori. The 
existing ruins occupy a semicircle fully 4 m. in diameter and have 
not yet been systematically excavated. Kanauj, which is tradition- 
ally said to be derived from Kanyakubja ( = the crooked maiden), 
has given its name to an important division of Brahmans in north- 
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em India, Hinduism ia Lower Bengal also dates its origin from 
a Brahman migration southwards from this city, about 800 or 900. 
Kanauj is now noted for the distilling of scents. 

KANAVINO, a town of Russia in the Nizhegorod province in 
56° 20' N., 43 0 59' E., on the navigable Oka river. It was given 
town status in 1925 and its population in 1926 was 64,877. It 
has sprung into importance with the development of peat fuel 
electric power. It has sawmills and forges, silicate works, fat 
extracting works, and manufactures machinery and linen and 
woollen goods. Its close proximity to Nizhniy-Novgorod provides 
a ready market for its products. 

KANDAHAR, the largest city in Afghanistan, situated in 
31 0 37' N. and 65° 43' E., 3,400 ft. above sea, 370 m. N.W. from 
Herat. The Indian railway system extends to New Chaman, within 
some 80 m. of Kandahar. Immediately round the city is a plain, 
highly cultivated and well populated to the south and west ; but on 
the north-west barren, and bounded by a double line of hills, rising 
to about 1,000 ft. above its general level. To the north-west these 
hills form the watershed between the valleys of the Arghandab 
and the Tarnak, until they are lost in the mountain masses of the 
Hazarajat. On the south-west they lose themselves in the sandy 
desert of Registan. Between Kandahar and India the road is 
comparatively open, and would be available for railway communi- 
cation should modern conditions overcome the intense exclu- 
siveness of the Afghans. To the north-west, and parallel to the 
long ridges of the Tarnak watershed, stretches the great road to 
Kabul. The best known road from Kandahar to India leads to 
the foot of the Kwaja Amran (Khojak) range, on the far side 
of which from Kandahar lies the valley of Pcshin. The passage 
of the Kwaja Amran involves a rise and fall of some 2,300 ft., 
but the range has been tunnelled and a railway now connects the 
frontier post of New Chaman with Quetta. Several roads to 
India have been developed through Baluchistan, all dominated 
from Kandahar. 

Kandahar is approximately square-built, with a wall of about 
3! m. circuit, and from 25 to 30 ft. high, and 15 ft. broad. Outside 
the wall is a ditch 10 ft. deep. The city and its defences are 
entirely mud-built. The four main streets cross each other nearly 
at right angles, the central chouk being covered with a dome. These 
streets are wide and bordered with trees, and are Hanked by shops 
with open fronts and verandas. There are no buildings of any 
great pretension in Kandahar, a few wealthy Hindus occupying 
the best houses. The tomb of Ahmad Shah is the only attempt at 
monumental architecture. This, with its rather handsome cupola, 
and the twelve minor tombs of Ahmad Shah’s children grouped 
around, contains a few good specimens of fretwork and of inlaid 
inscriptions. The four streets of the city divide it into convenient 
quarters for the accommodation of its mixed population of Du- 
ranis, Ghilzais, Parsiwans and Kakars, numbering in all some 
30,000 souls. Of these the greater proportion are the Parsiwans. 

There are 1,600 shops and 182 mosques in the city. The 
mullahs of these mosques generally have considerable power. The 
walls are pierced by the four principal gates of “Kabul,” “Shikar- 
pur,” “Herat” and the “Idgah,” opposite the four main streets, 
with two minor gates, called the Top Khana and the Bardurani 
respectively, in the western half of the city. The Idgah gate 
passes through the citadel, a square-built enclosure with sides 
about 260 yd. long. The flank defences of the main wall are insuffi- 
cient; indeed there is no pretence at scientific structure about 
any part of the defences; but the site of the city is well chosen for 
defence, and the water supply (drawn by canals from the Arghan- 
dab or derived from wells) is good. 

About 4 m. W. of the present city, stretched along the slopes of 
a rocky ridge, and extending into the plains at its foot, are the 
ruins of the old city of Kandahar, sacked and plundered by Nadir 
Shah in 1738. From the top of the ridge a small citadel overlooks 
the half-buried ruins. On the north-east face of the hill forty steps, 
cut out of solid limestone, lead upward to a small, dome-roofed 
recess, which .contains some interesting Persian inscriptions cut in 
relief on the rock, recording particulars of the history of Kandahar, 
and defining the vast extent of the kingdom of the emperor Baber. 

Kandahar is the most important trade centre in Afghanistan. 
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No manufactures or industries are peculiar to Kandahar, but 
the long lines of bazaars display goods from England, Russia, 
Hindustan, Persia and Turkestan. The customs and town dues to- 
gether amount to a sum equal to the land revenue of the Kandahar 
province, which is of considerable extent, stretching to Pul-i- 
Sangin, 10 m. south of Kalat-i-Ghilzai on the Kabul side, to the 
Helmund on the west, and to the Hazara country on the north. 
Although Farah has been governed from Kandahar since 1863, its 
revenues are not reckoned as a part of those of the province. The 
land revenue proper is assessed in grain, the salaries of government 
officials, pay of soldiers, etc.,, being disbursed by barats or orders 
for grain at rates fixed by government. The greater part of the 
English goods sold at Herat are imported by Karachi and Kan- 
dahar in view of the facility of the British railway to Chaman, 
and a very large trade in fresh fruit now comes to India and is 
specially catered for by special refrigerator trains. The imports 
consist chiefly of English goods, indigo, cloth, boots, leather, sugar, 
salt, iron and copper, from Hindustan, and of shawls, carpets, 
barak (native woollen cloth), postins (coats made of skins), shoes, 
silks, opium and carpets from Meshed, Herat and Turkestan. The 
exports are wool, cotton, madder, cummin seed, asafoetida, fruit, 
silk and horses. 

Immediately south and west of Kandahar is well-irrigated and 
highly cultivated country, but the valley of the Arghandab is the 
most fertile in the district, with luxuriant orchards and vineyards. 
The pomegranates of Kandahar, with its sirdar melons and grapes, 
are famous. Vines are grown on artificial banks, probably for 
want of the necessary wood to trellis them — the grapes being 
largely exported in a semi-dried state. The art of irrigation is 
so well understood that the water supply is at times exhausted, 
no river water being allowed to run to waste. The plains about 
Kandahar are chiefly watered by canals drawn from the Arghan- 
dab near Baba-wali, and conducted through the same gap in the 
hills which admits the Herat road. The amount of irrigation and 
the number of water channels form a considerable impediment 
to the movements of troops. Irrigation by karez is also largely 
resorted to. The karez is a system of underground channelling 
which usually taps a sub-surface water supply at the foot of the 
rugged and apparently waterless hills. The water is carried over 
long distances by an underground channel or drain, constructed 
by sinking shafts at intervals along the required course and con- 
necting the shafts by tunnelling. The general agricultural products 
of the country are wheat, barley, pulse, fruit, madder, asafoetida, 
lucerne, clover and tobacco. 

History. — Kandahar has a stormy history. Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni took it in the nth century from the Afghans who then 
held it. In the beginning of the 13th century it was taken by 
Jenghiz Khan, and in the 14th by Timur. In 1507 it was captured 
by the emperor Baber, but shortly afterwards it fell again into 
Afghan hands, to be retaken by Baber in 1521. Baber’s son, 
Humayun, agreed to cede Kandahar to Persia, but failed to keep 
his word, and the Persians besieged the place unsuccessfully. Thus 
it remained in the possession of the Moguls till 1625, when it was 
taken by Shah Abbas. Aurangzeb tried to take it in 1649 with 
5,000 men, but failed Another attempt in 1652 was equally un- 
successful. It remained in Persian possession till 1709, when it 
was taken by the Afghans, but was retaken after a two years’ 
siege by Nadir Shah. Nadir Shah was assassinated in 1749, and 
immediately on hearing the news of his death Ahmad Shah 
(Abdali) seized Nadir Shah’s treasure at Kandahar, and pro- 
claimed himself king, with the consent, not only of the Afghans, 
but, strange to say, of the Hazaras and Baluchis as well. He at 
once changed the site of the city to its present position, and thus 
founded the Afghan kingdom, with modern Kandahar as its 
capital. Ahmed Shah died in 1773, and was succeeded by his son 
Timur, who died in 1793, and left the throne to his son Zaman 
Shah. This prince was deposed by his half-brother Mahmud, who 
was in his turn deposed by Shah ShujY, the full brother of Zaman 
Shah. After a short reign Shah Shuja was compelled to abdicate 
from his inability to repress the rising power of Fateh Khan, a 
Barakzai chief, and he took refuge first with Ranjit Singh, who 
then ruled the Punjab, and finally secured the protection of 
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British power. Afghanistan was now practically dismembered. 
Mahmud was reinstated by Fateh Khan, whom he appointed his 
vizier, and whose nephews, Dost Mahommed Khan and Kohn dil 
Khan, he placed respectively in the governments of Kabul and 
Kandahar. Fateh Khan was barbarously murdered by Kamran 
(Mahmud’s son) near Ghazni in 1818; and in retaliation Mahmud 
himself was driven from power, and the Barakzai clan secured 
the sovereignty of Afghanistan. While Dost Mahommed held 
Kabul, Kandahar became temporarily a sort of independent chief- 
ship under two or three of his brothers. In 1839 the cause of 
Shah Shuja was actively supported by the British. Kandahar was 
occupied, and Shah Shuja reinstated on the throne of his ancestors. 
Dost Mahommed was defeated near Kabul, and after surrender to 
the British force, was deported into Hindustan. The British army 
of occupation in southern Afghanistan continued to occupy Kanda- 
har from 1839 till the autumn of 1842, when General Nott 
marched on Kabul to meet Pollock’s advance from Jalalabad. The 
cantonments near the city, built by Notts division, were repaired 
and again occupied by the British army in 1879, when Shere Ali 
was driven from power by the invasion of Afghanistan; nor were 
they finally evacuated till the spring of 1881. 

KANDERSTEG (3,9 37 ft.), a town in the canton of Berne, 
Switzerland, in the centre of the Oberland. It is the highest station 
on the important railway line from Berne to Brig. It is a health 
resort and a centre for winter sports at the foot of the Blumlisalp. 
The place has a population of 3,554, German-speaking and, the 
majority, Protestant. 

KANDY, a town near the centre of Ceylon, 75 m. from 
Colombo by rail, formerly the capital of a kingdom of the same 
name, situated 1,718 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1921) 32,562. 
It was occupied by the Portuguese in the 16th century and by 
the Dutch in 1763; but the native kings maintained their inde- 
pendence. In 1814-15 the British got control. It lies round 
the margin of an artificial lake constructed by the last king of 
Kandy in 1806. There are Buddhist and Brahman temples, that of 
Dalada Malagawa being best known. The Royal Botanic Gardens 
are situated at Peradeniya, 3 m. distant, and the district is re- 
nowned for its beauty. Various missions are active in educational 
work. 

KANE, ELISHA KENT (1820-1857), American scientist 
and explorer, was born in Philadelphia on February 3, 1820. In 
1842 he received the degree of M.D. from the University of Vir- 
ginia, and in the following year entered the U S. Navy as surgeon. 
In 1850 Kane was made surgeon and naturalist under Lieutenant 
de Haven, who commanded the ships “Advance” and “Rescue” in 
the first Grinnell expedition. After an absence of 16 months Kane 
returned in feeble health, but produced an account of the expedi- 
tion in 1853, under the title of The U.S. Grinnell Expedition in 
Search of Sir John Franklin. He was determined not to give up 
the search for Franklin, but travelled the States, lecturing to ob- 
tain funds. The second expedition, financed by Henry Grinnell, 
set out in 1853 in the little brig “Advance,” commanded by Kane. 
She passed up Smith sound at the head of Baffin bay and advanced 
into the enclosed sea which now bears the name of Kane basin, 
thus establishing the Polar route of many future Arctic expedi- 
tions Here the expedition passed two winters, accomplishing 
much useful geographical as well as scientific work, including the 
attainment of what was to remain for 16 years the highest northern 
lat., 8o° 35' N. (June 1854). After enduring the greatest hard- 
ships, it was resolved to abandon the ship, Upernivik being reached 
on Aug. 5, 1855. From there a relief expedition brought the 
explorers home. Dr. Kane published The Second Grinnell Ex- 
pedition in 1856. He died at Havana on Feb. 16, 1857. 

See Biography of E. K. Kane , by William Elder (1858) ; Life of 
E. K. Kane and other American Explorers, by S. M. Smucker (1859) ; 
The Love-Life of Dr. Kane , containing the Correspondence and a 
History of the Engagement and Secret Marriage between E. K. Kane 
and Margaret Fox (1866) ; “Discoveries of Dr. Kane,” in Jour, of 
the Roy. Geog. Soc., vol. xxviii. (reprinted in R.G.S. Arctic Papers of 
i87S). 

KANE, a borough of McKean county, Pa., U.S.A., in the 
north-western part of the State, in the midst of the Allegheny 
National Forest. It is on Federal highways 6 and 219, and is 


served by the Baltimore and utuo, tne Kane and Elk, and the 
Pennsylvania railways. The population was 7,283 in 1920 (85% 
native white) and was estimated locally at 8,000 in 1928. It has 
an elevation of 2,200ft. above the sea, in a region producing oil, 
gas, lumber and silica. There are railroad repair shops in the 
borough, and its manufactures include glass, woo’d chemical 
products, screen doors, silk and silk garments, brush heads and 
handles, gun-cabinets, silver-ware, toys, brick and tile. Kane was 
settled in 1859 and incorporated as a borough in 1887. It was 
named after its founder, Gen. Thomas L. Kane (1822-83). 

KANGAROO. an Australian pouched mammal (marsupial) 
with the hind limbs enlarged for hopping and a long thick tail. 
The enlarged median lower incisors point forward and are used 
in snipping grass and other vegetation, which is cut up by the 
sharp cross-crests of the molar teeth. The kangaroo (a native 
Australian word) was described in 1773 by Captain Cook, who 
saw some in what is now north Queensland. 

The kangaroos belong to the order Marsupialia, one of whose 
characters is the possession of a pouch in which the young remain 
for a considerable time after birth. They belong in the suborder 
Diprotodontia or that group of marsupials having the two median 
lower incisor teeth enlarged and inclined forward. The nearest 
living relatives of the kangaroos are the phalangers, which inhabit 
the same region. The kangaroos differ, however, from the phalan- 
gers, which are slow-moving, arboreal forms, in that they are 
adapted to rapid progression on the ground by hopping on the 
enlarged hind limbs. 

The largest living kangaroos have a head the size of that of a 
sheep and stand about 8ft. high. The largest extinct form had a 
head as large as that of a Shetland pony and stood 10ft. or more. 
Hypsiprymnodon , the tiny musk kangaroo, has a head smaller 
than that of a rabbit. The foot is greatly elongated and very 
narrow. The first toe or hallux is wanting (except in Hypsiprym- 
nodon) ; the second and third toes are exceedingly slender and 
joined throughout their length by skin. These syndactylous digits 
have no function in locomotion but are of use in scratching and 
cleaning the fur. The straight, long fourth digit forms the princi- 
pal part of the foot and is provided with a heavy claw. The 
fifth digit also takes part in locomotion; its metatarsal is closely 
appressed to that of the fourth digit but the toe diverges. 

The tail is long, tapering and very heavy. It is used for bal- 
ancing during rapid progression and when the animal moves 
slowly with its forefeet on the ground, the tail and forefoot 
together act as supports while the hind feet are moved forward. 
In standing and sitting with body erect and forefeet off the ground, 
the tail acts as a prop. 

Except in Hypsiprymnodon the stomach is usually sacculated. 
The mouth opening is small and partly hidden by the lips. The 
dark brown eyes are of moderate size. The rounded ears are 
rather large and capable of being turned back and forth. The fur 

is soft and somewhat woolly in 
most large forms. In some rat 
kangaroos the pelage consists of 
stiff hairs and soft under fur. 

In all kangaroos the pouch is 
well developed, opens forward 
and contains the four teats. As 
a rule there is but one young 
born at a time. In the colder 
parts of Australia the young are 
usually born at the beginning of 
the cold season. For an account of the birth of the young 
kangaroo, see Marsupialia. 

Among living mammals no other group affords a more striking 
example of the principle of adaptive radiation that do the Macro - 
podidae or kangaroo family. The living kangaroos form an almost 
unbroken series illustrating the structural stages in the evolution 
of its members from the small forest-living type to the giant of 
the plains, to the hare-like forms of thickets and the secondarily 
arboreal forms of the tropical forests. 

On the damp floor of the tropical rain forest of north Queens- 
land lives the musk kangaroo ( Hypsiprymnodon moschatus ) . This 
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form, the most primitive and generalized member of the Macro - 
podidae, has a number of characters in common with the pha- 
langers and stands near to the primitive diprotodonts from which 
both were derived. It also resembles the phalangers in its general 
arboreal heritage. From its peculiar characters Hypsiprymnodon 
is considered a distinct subfamily in which is included the some- 
what larger Pleistocene Propleopus. 

The bulky, heavy- jawed, short-headed and rather short-footed 
kangaroos of the Australian Pleistocene have been grouped to- 
gether in the genus Sthenurus. All the short-footed kangaroos of 
the present time are forest-living animals; it is therefore assumed 
that the species of Sthenurus also lived largely in forests. 

The New Guinean genus Dorcopsis is represented by many 
species, all living in tropical rain forest and none larger than a 
fox terrier. These are short-footed forms with rather short, 
partly naked tails, long heads and exceptionally long sectorial 
premolars. They are most closely allied to the tree-climbing 
kangaroos ( Dendrolagus ) of the rain forests of New Guinea and 
north-eastern Queensland. The tree kangaroos are about the 
same size as Dorcopsis but have shorter ears than any other kan- 
garoos and longer, thinner tails and less disproportion between the 
fore and hind limbs, the toes of which are all provided with sharp, 
curved claws. The soles of the feet are broad and underlaid by 
a heavy pad of fat, modifications for climbing. 

The pademelons ( Thylogale ) are stocky little animals resembling 
Dorcopsis except in their much shorter head. The sectorial teeth 
are also much smaller than in Dorcopsis and Dendrolagus and the 
third upper incisor tooth is grooved at the posterior edge. They 
range from New Britain, New Ireland, New Guinea and the Aru 
islands to eastern Australia, Tasmania and south-western Aus- 
tralia in places where there is suitable forest. 

The next group {Protemnodon) , sometimes referred to as the 
large wallabies, contains numerous species, most of which are 
primarily grass-land forms but others transitional in habitat, feed- 
ing at night in the open grass-lands and resting during the day in 
dense scrubs. They resemble the true kangaroos in their propor- 
tions and many of the species are commonly called kangaroo 
rather than wallaby, the name by which most of the smaller 
forms are known. Protemnodon is characterized by a long, taper- 
ing tail, moderately long feet, large ears, cheek and hip stripes, 
palatal vacuities and a groove on the external face of the third 
upper incisor that divides the tooth into anterior and posterior 
halves. Some fossil species are larger than any living kangaroos. 

The typical kangaroos of the genus Macropus are all large forms 
with long, narrow hind feet. The best known are the great gray 
kangaroo of the grassy plains of the open Eucalyptus forests, the 
wallaroo, whose build is more robust and who prefers grass- 
covered, stony ridges, while the red kangaroo inhabits the interior 
of the continent where most of the terrain is level and the vegeta- 
tion sparse. The rock wallabies ( Petrogale and Peradorcas), 
which are as specialized in foot structure as the large kangaroos, 
usually spend their days among the crevices of rocks on ridges 
and beside gullies, as a rule near water-courses. They feed on 
grass, much of which they obtain at night. The nail-tailed walla- 
bies ( Onychogale ) are among the most beautiful of the kangaroos. 
These small, graceful creatures of the semi-arid country are highly 
specialized in tooth and foot structure and have a peculiar, horny 
growth on the end of the tail resembling a nail. Palorchestes , the 
Pleistocene giant kangaroo, probably weighed as much as a small 
horse and to judge by its dentition also resembled a horse in 
feeding habits. 

Branching off in another direction from a primitive type some- 
what similar to Hypsiprymnodon there developed several genera 
of small size popularly known as rat-kangaroos. The most 
primitive of these is the potoroo ( Potorous ), about the size of 
Hypsiprymnodon. It has, however, lost its great toe or hallux. 
Apart from Hypsiprymnodon it is the only member of the family 
with the primitive plantar pads. The three more specialized genera 
( Caloprymnus, Bettongia and Aepyprymnus) inhabit more open 
country but still may be called thicket-living. The banded wal- 
laby ( Lagostrophus ) and the hare wallaby ( Lagorchestes ) avail 
themselves of much the same sort of habitat as do the kangaroos. 
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They hop about on the open plains and take refuge among bushes. 

Thus the family Macro podidae may be divided into four sub- 
families, the first and most generalized being the Hypsiprymno- 
dontinae, including the genera Hypsiprymnodon and Propleopus ; 
the second, the Potoroinae, including Potorous , Bettongia, Calo- 
prymnus and Aepyprymnus ; the third, by far the largest, the 
Macropodinae, including Dorcopsis, Dendrolagus , Thylogale, 
Petrogale, Peradorcas , Protemnodon, Macropus and Onychogale ; 
the fourth, Sthenurinae, comprising Sthenurus and Palorchestes. 

All the evidence indicates that the ancestors of the kangaroos 
were forest animals with an arboreal heritage. The members of 
the family now show various stages of specialization for terres- 
trial bipedal locomotion and for a vegetable diet. There is also 
a definite correlation between the foot and tooth structure of the 
animals and the type of habitat they occupy. The first two sub- 
families feed principally on berries, roots, and fallen fruits in the 
forest or thickets and all have low-cusped molar teeth. The mem- 
bers of the third sub-family either browse on leaves of vines and 
saplings in the forest, in which case they have crested, short- 
crowned molars, or graze in the open grass-lands, in which case 
they have crested, long-crowned molar teeth; the crested molars 
being better adapted to grinding than the low-cusped type. The 
more specialized members of the Potorinae inhabit thickets in 
more open country and correlated with this is an elongation of the 
hind feet; thus these forms are exceedingly swift. 

As recently revised the family of kangaroos comprises 21 
genera, in which are included 158 species and subspecies; of these, 
five genera and 29 species are known only as Pleistocene fossils. 

Bibliography. — Writings of Oldfield Thomas, especially the Cata- 
logue Marsupialia and Monotremata in the British Museum (1888) ; 
R. Owen, Fossil Mammals of Australia (1877); H. C. Raven, 
American Museum Novitiates (1928). (H. C. R.) 

KANGAROO-RAT, a name applied to two widely different 
groups of mammals. In Australia it is used to denote the small 
kangaroo-like marsupials technically known as Potoroinae and 
also called rat-kangaroos ( see Marsupialia and Kangaroo). In 
North America it is employed for certain small jumping rat-like 
rodents belonging to the family Geomyidae. Kangaroo-rats in 
this latter series are represented by three North American genera, 
of which Dipodomys phillipsi, Cricetodipus agilis and Micro - 
dipodops megacephalus may respectively be taken as examples. 
Resembling pocket-gophers in the possession of cheek-pouches, 
kangaroo-rats, together with pocket-mice, are distinguished by 
their elongated hind-limbs and tails, large eyes, well-developed 
ears, and general jerboa-like appearance and habits. They inhabit 
sandy districts, where they burrow beneath rocks, and hop about 
like jerboas; their food consists of grasses and other plants. 

KANGAVAR, a small district of Persia lying between 
Hamadan and Kermanshah and since 1902 included in the latter 
province. It is very fertile and comprises 35 villages of which 
the largest is Kangavar which is also the headquarters of the 
district. It is situated on the high road from Kermanshah to 
Hamadan, 60 miles from the former and 54 from the latter, and 
has an elevation of 6,000 ft. Tradition connects the village, which 
is built on some extensive natural or artificial mounds, with the 
great queen, Semiramis, who is supposed to have erected a temple 
to Artemis on the site where the village now lies. Kangavar has 
a population of about 5,000 and enjoys the amenities of a post 
and telegraph office. 

KANGRA, a town and district of British India, in the Punjab. 
The town, sometimes called Nagarkot, is situated 2,409 ft. above 
the sea. The Katoch rajas had a stronghold there, with a fort and 
rich temples. Mahmud of Ghazni took the fort in 1009 and from 
one of the temples carried off a vast treasure. In 1360 Kangra 
was again plundered by Feroz Shah. The temple of Devi was one 
of the oldest and wealthiest in northern India. It was destroyed, 
together with the fort and the town, by an earthquake on the 4th 
of April 1905 (when 1,339 lives were lost * n this place alone, and 
about 20,000 elsewhere) but has since been restored. In 1855 the 
headquarters of the district were removed to the sanitarium of 
Dharmsala. 

The district of Kangra besides some Rajput states, annexed 
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after the Sikh wars, includes Lahul, Spiti and Kulu, which are 
essentially Tibetan. Area, 9,978 sq.m. Pop. (1921), 766,065. Tea 
cultivation was introduced into Kangra about 1850. The Palam- 
pur fair, established by government with a view to fostering 
commerce with central Asia, attracts a small concourse of Yar- 
kandi merchants. Rice, tea, potatoes, spices, wool and honey are 
the chief exports. 

KANG YU- WEI (1857-1927), Chinese scholar and writer. 
Born in Kwangtung he passed his literary examinations with high 
honours at an early age. He attained notoriety by his lectures and 
leaflets advocating reforms, and in 1898 was introduced to the 
Emperor Kwang Hsu by the Imperial Tutor Weng Tung-ho. 
The famous Reform Edicts of that year were due to his powerful 
influence over the young Emperor, and as a result, he incurred 
the displeasure of the Empress Dowager. Kang was proscribed 
and his execution ordered. He, however, succeeded in escaping, 
and for sixteen years resided abroad, travelling extensively in 
Europe and America. An ardent monarchist, he advocated the 
adoption of Confucianism as the State religion, but in neither 
aspiration made any headway. Upon his return to China, after 
the establishment of the Republic, he supported the unsuccessful 
attempt of General Chang Hsun to bring about the restoration 
of the Emperor Hsuan Tung, and accepted the office of Vice 
Minister of the Interior in the short-lived Cabinet formed in 
1917. The administration lasted only a few weeks, and, after 
some fighting, the monarchist group were easily disarmed. Kang 
sought refuge in the Legation Quarter, and eventually retired to 
Shanghai. His fame as a scholar attained for him freedom from 
further molestation, and he spent the concluding ten years of his 
life in comparative affluence, lecturing throughout the country, 
and forming a collection of antique pottery and ancient Chinese 
porcelain. 

KANISHKA, king of Kabul, Kashmir, and north-western 
India in the 2nd century a d., was a Tatar of the Kushan tribe, 
one of the five into which the Yue-chi Tatars were divided. His 
dominions extended as far down into India as Madura, and prob- 
ably as far to the north-west as Bukhara. Private inscriptions 
found in the Punjab and Sind, in the Yusufzai district and at 
Madura, and referred by European scholars to his reign, are dated 
in the years five to twenty-eight of an unknown era. References 
by Chinese historians to the Yue-chi tribes before their incursion 
into India, together with conclusions drawn from the history of 
art and literature in his reign, render the date given the most 
probable. Kanishka’s predecessors on the throne were pagans; 
but shortly after his accession he professed himself a Buddhist. 
He spent vast sums in the construction of Buddhist monuments; 
and under his auspices the fourth Buddhist council, the council 
of Jalandhara (Jullunder) was convened under the presidency 
of Vasumitra. 

At this council three treatises, commentaries on the Canon, 
one on each of the three baskets into which it is divided, were 
composed. King Kanishka had these treatises when completed 
and revised by Asvaghosha written out on copper plates, and 
enclosed the latter in stone boxes, which he placed in a memorial 
mound. For some centuries afterwards these works survived in 
India ; but they exist now only in Chinese translations or adapta- 
tions. We are not told in what language they were written. It 
was probably Sanskrit (not Pali, the language of the Canon). 
This change in the medium of literary intercourse was partly the 
cause, partly the effect, of a complete revulsion in the intellectual 
life of India. The reign of Kanishka was certainly the turning- 
point in this remarkable change. It has been suggested that the 
wide extent of his domains facilitated the incursion into India of 
Western modes of thought; and thus led in the first place to the 
corruption and gradual decline of Buddhism, and secondly to the 
gradual rise of Hinduism. 

Bibliography. — Vincent A. Smith, The Early History of India 
(1924) ; “The Kushan Period of Indian History in J.R.A.S. (1903) ; 
M. Boyer, “L’Epoque de Kaniska,” in Journal Asiatique (1900); 
T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang (London, 1904, 1905); J. Takakusu, 
“The Sarvastivadin Abhidharma Books,” in Jour, of the Pali Text 
Soc. (1905), esp. pp. 1 18-130; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (London, 
1903), ch. xvi., “Kanishka.” 


KANKAKEE (Kang-Mce'), city, Illinois, U.S.A., 56m. S. 
of Chicago, on the Kankakee river; county seat of Kankakee 
county. It is on Federal highway 45, and five State highways, and 
is served by the Illinois Central and the New York Central rail- 
ways. The population was 16,753 in 1920 (86% native white) and 
was estimated locally at 19,500 in 1928. The city has important 
manufactures, including furniture, agricultural implements, stoves, 
incubators, metal beds, hosiery, overalls, radio cabinets, foundry 
products and office supplies, with an aggregate output in 1927 
valued at more than $10,000,000. It is also a shipping point 
for corn, oats, wheat and live stock. There are large limestone 
quarries and coal deposits near by. The Kankakee State Hos- 
pital for the Insane (1879) and a State armoury are situated here. 
At Bourbonnais, 3m. N., one of the oldest French settlements in 
the middle west, is St. Viator college (Roman Catholic, 1868). 
Kankakee was settled in 1832; platted in 1853, as the town of 
Bourbonnais; and chartered as the city of Kankakee in 1855. 

RANKER, a feudatory State of India within the Central 
Provinces. Area 1,431 sq.m.; pop. (1921) 124,928. It is a hilly 
tract lying between the Raipur district and the Bastar State, con- 
taining the head waters of the Mahanadi river. The residence of 
the raja, who comes of an old Rajput family, though his subjects 
are mostly Gonds, is at Ranker (population 4,536), 40 miles south 
of Dhamtari station on the branch line from Raipur. It is the 
only State in the C.P. which pays no tribute. The chief crops 
are rice and small millets, and the forests produce good timber. 

KANNSTATT, a town of Germany in the republic of 
Wiirttemberg, situated on both banks of the Neckar, 2\ m. from 
Stuttgart, with which it has been incorporated since 1904. Pop. 
(1925) 21,276. 

Kannstatt is mentioned early in the 8th century as the place 
where a great court was held by Charlemagne for the trial of the 
rebellious dukes of the Alamanni and the Bavarians. From the 
emperor Louis the Bavarian it received the same rights and 
privileges as were enjoyed by the town of Esslingen, and until the 
middle of the 14th century it was the capital of the county of 
Wiirttemberg. The town is famous for its mineral springs, known 
since Roman times. Railway supplies, automobiles and machinery 
are manufactured; spinning and weaving are carried on; and there 
are chemical works. Fruit and vines are largely cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. Near the town are the palaces of Rosenstein and 
Wilhelma. 

KANO, the name of a city and province of Northern Nigeria, 
British West Africa. Area of the province, 17,644 sq.m.; pop. 
(1926) 2,299,682. The people are Hausa, with a considerable 
admixture of Fula. Situated roughly midway between the Niger 
and Lake Chad, it is mainly undulating plains, park-like in 
aspect. Nearly all the province drains to Lake Chad, and through 
it flows from west to north-east the Hadejia (or Challowa) river. 
In the north, towards the border of the French Nigfcr colony, 
semi-arid conditions prevail. The greater part of the province is 
highly cultivated “and the hedged or fenced roads and fields give 
an impression of civilization and ordered industry which is al- 
most unparalleled in tropical Africa.” (From the official report 
for 1926.) This description applies particularly to the Kano 
emirate, which forms the greater part of the province and has a 
population of 153 per square mile. The province also includes four 
small emirates, grouped as the Northern division. Katsina emi- 
rate and Katagum emirate were transferred respectively to the 
Zaria and Bauchi provinces in 1926. 

Kano was one of the original seven Hausa States. Written 
annals carry the record of its kings back to about a.d. 900. 
Legendary history goes back much further. It was conquered by 
the Songhoi (Songhay) in the early part of the 16th century, and 
more than once appears to have made at least partial submission 
to Bornu. Mohammedanism was introduced not later than the 
14th century; probably as early as the 12th century. The Hausa 
system of government and taxation was adopted by the Fula 
when, in the early part of the 19th century, they overran the 
Hausa States (see Sokoto). 

The capital is the city of Kano situated in 12 0 N. and 8° 20' 
E , 500 m. N.E. of Lagos, in a direct line, and 705 m. by railway. 
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Pop. (1921) 49,938. It is built on an open plain, and is encom- 
passed by a wall 11 m. in perimeter and pierced by 13 gates. 
The wall is from 30 to 50 ft. high and about 40 ft. thick at the 
base. Round the wail is a deep double ditch, a dwarf wall running 
along its centre. The gates are simply cow-hide, but are set in 
massive entrance towers. Only about a third of the area (7J 
sq.m.) enclosed by the walls is inhabited, the intention of the 
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Outside one of the gates of kano. showing part of the mud 

WALL BUILT AROUND THE CITY SEVERAL HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

founders of the city being to wall in ground sufficient to grow 
food for the inhabitants during a siege. Within the walls are two 
steep hills, one, Dala, on the north-west, about 120 ft. high, being 
the most ancient quarter of the town. To its east was a great 
pond, the Jakara, iV m. long, and by its north-east shore is the 
market of the Arab merchants. Here also was the slave market. 
The palace of the emir, in front of which is a large open space, 
consists of a number of buildings covering 33 ac. and surrounded 
by a wall 20 to 30 ft. high. The houses of Kano are built of clay 
with (generally) flat roofs impervious to fire. Traces of Moorish 
influence are evident and the horseshoe arch is common. The 
audience hall of the emir’s palace — 25 ft. square and 18 ft. high 
— is decorated with designs in black, white, green and yellow, the 
yellow designs (formed of micaceous sand) glistening like gold. 
The dome-shaped roof is supported by 20 arches. 

Kano is the greatest commercial city in the west-central Sudan 
and is pre-eminent as a manufacturing centre. The chief industry 
is the weaving and embroidery of cloth from native grown cotton. 
Leather goods of all kinds are also manufactured, and from Kano 
come most of the “morocco leather” goods on the European 
markets. Dyeing is another large trade, as is the preparation of 
indigo. In Kano itself is a great market for livestock; camels, 
horses, oxen, asses and goats being on sale. The trade with the 
south received a great impetus on the opening of the railway in 
1911. About m. E. of Kano is Nassavyara. Formerly the 
emir’s suburban residence, it is now the headquarters of the Brit- 
ish resident. 

The city of Kano appears on the map of the Arab geographer, 
Idrisi, a.d. 1145, and the hill of Dala is mentioned in the earliest 
records as the original site of Kano. Barth, however, concluded 
that the present town does not date earlier than the second half 
of the 1 6th century, and that before the rise of the Fula power 
( c . 1800) scarcely any great Arab merchant ever visited Kano. 
The present town may be the successor of an older town occupy- 
ing a position of similar pre-eminence. Kano submitted to the 
Fula without much resistance, and under them, in the first half of 
the 19th century, flourished greatly. It was visited by Hugh Clap- 
perton, an English officer, in 1824, and in it Barth lived some time 
in 1851 and again in 1854. Barth’s description of the wealth and 
importance of the city attracted great attention in Europe, and 
Kano was subsequently visited by several travellers, missionaries, 
and students of Hausa, but none was permitted to live perma- 
nently in the city. In the closing years of the century, Kano be- 
came the centre of resistance to British influence, and the emir, 
Alieu, was the most inveterate of Fula slave raiders. In Feb. 1903 
the city was captured by a British force under Col. T. L. N. Mor- 
land, and a new emir, Abbas, a brother of Alieu, installed. Abbas 
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was succeeded, in 1919, by Usuman dan Abdullahi, who was one of 
the great chiefs to receive the prince of Wales on his visit to Kano 
in 1925. In 1926 Usuman died, and the council of chiefs chose as 
emir Abdullahi Chiroma Baiyero, a son of the ex-emir Abbas. 

See the works of Clapperton, Lander and Barth; F. D. Lugard in 
Geo^. Jnl., vol. xxii. (1904); Lady Lugard, A Tropical Dependency 
(1905) ; C. Larymore, A Resident's Wife in Nigeria (1908) ; O. Temple, 
Noteb on the Tribes, Provinces, Emirates and Stales of the Northern 
Provinces of Nigeria (1922) ; H. F. Backwell (ed.), The Occupation 
of Hausaland (Lagos, 1927). 

KANSAS, popularly known as the “Sunflower State,” is the 
central commonwealth of the United States, lying between 37 0 
and 40° N. and 94 0 38' and 102° i' 34" W. It is bounded on the 
north by Nebraska, on the east by Missouri, on the south by 
Oklahoma, and on the west by Colorado. The State is nearly 
rectangular in shape, with a breadth of about 210m. from north to 
south and a length of about 410m. from east to west; the total 
area is 82,158 sq m., 384 of which are water surface. 

Physical Features. — Three physiographic regions may be 
distinguished within the State — the first, a small portion of the 
Ozark uplift in the extreme south-east corner; the second, the 
Prairie plains, covering approximately the eastern third of the 
State; the third, the Great plains, covering the remaining area. 
Between the latter two there is only the most gradual transition. 
The entire State is indeed practically an undulating plain, gently 
sloping from west to east at an average of about 7ft. per mile. 
There is also an inclination in the eastern half from north to 
south, as indicated by the course of the rivers, most of which flow 
south-easterly (the Kansas, with its general easterly course, is the 
principal exception), the north-west corner being the highest por- 
tion of the State. The lowest point in the State, in its south-east 
part, in Montgomery county, is 700ft. above sea-level. The maxi- 
mum elevation, 4,135ft., is attained on the western boundary in 
Greeley and Wallace counties. The mean elevation for the State 
is nearly 2,000ft., but somewhat more than half the total area is 
below that elevation. The gently rolling prairie surface is diversi- 
fied by an endless succession of broad plains, isolated hills and 
ridges and moderate valleys. In places there are terraced uplands, 
and in others the undulating plain is cut by erosion into low escarp- 
ments. The bluffs on the Missouri are in places 200ft. high, and 
the valley of the Cimarron, in the south-west, has deep cuts, al- 
most gorges. The west central portion has considerable irregulari- 
ties of contour, and the north-west is distinctively hilly. In the 
south-west, below the Arkansas river, is an area of sand-hills, and 
the Ozark plateau region, as above stated, extends into the south- 
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east corner, though not there much elevated. The great central 
valley is traversed by the Kansas (or Kaw) river, which, inclusive 
of the Smoky Hill branch, extends the entire length of the State, 
with lateral valleys on the north. Another broad valley is formed 
in the south half of the State by the Arkansas river, with lateral 
valleys on the north and south. The south-east portion contains 
the Neosho and smaller valleys. In the extreme south-west is the 
valley of the Cimarron, and along the south boundary is a net- 
work of the south tributaries of the Arkansas. Numerous small 
affluents of the Missouri enrich and diversify the north-east quar- 
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ter. The streams of Kansas are usually fed by perennial springs, 
and, as a rule, the east and middle portions of the State are well 
watered. Most of the streams maintain a good flow of water in 
the driest seasons, and in case of heavy rains many of them “un- 
derflow” the adjacent bottom lands, saturating the permeable 
substratum of the country with the surplus water, which in time 
drains out and feeds the subsiding streams. This feature is par- 
ticularly true of the Saline, Solomon and Smoky Hill rivers. The 
west part is more elevated and water is less abundant. 

The soil of the upland prairies is generally a deep rich clay 
loam of a dark colour. The bottom lands near the streams are a 
black, sandy loam; and the intermediate lands, or “second bot- 
toms,” are a rich and deep black loam, containing little sand. 
These soils are very easily cultivated, free from stones, and ex- 
ceedingly productive. There are exceptional spots on the upland 
prairies composed of stiff clay not as easily cultivated, but highly 
productive when properly managed and enriched. The south- 
west section is distinctively sandy. 

Climate. — The climate of Kansas is exceptionally salubrious. 
Extremes of heat and cold occur, but as a rule the winters are 
dry and mild, while the summer heats are tempered by the per- 
petual prairie breezes, and the summer nights are usually cool 
and refreshing. The average annual temperature of the State for 
a period of years was 54-3°, the warmest mean being 56-0°, the 
coldest mean 52-6°. The absolute extremes were 116 0 and 
— 34 0 . The dryness of the air tempers exceedingly to the senses 
the cold of winter and the heat of summer. The temperature 
over the State is much more uniform than is the precipitation, 
which diminishes somewhat regularly westward. In the above 
period of years the yearly means in the west part of the State va- 
ried from ii*93 to 29*2iin. (av. 19*21), in the middle from 18*58 
to 34*3oin. (av. 26-6S), in the east from 26*00 to 45*7 iin. (av. 
34*78); the mean for the State ranging from 20*12 to 35*50 (av. 
27*12). The precipitation in the west is not sufficient for confident 
agriculture in any series of years, since agriculture is practically 
dependent upon the mean fall; a fact that has been and is of pro- 
found importance in the history of the State. The line of 2oin. 
fall (about the limit of certain agriculture) approximately bi- 
sects the State in dry years. The precipitation is very largely in 
the growing season. Freshets and droughts at times work havoc. 
Freshets signalized the years 1844 and 1858, and droughts i860, 
1874 an d 1894. Tornadoes are also a not infrequent infliction, 
least common in the west. There are 150 to 175 “growing days” 
for crops between the frosts of spring and autumn, and eight in 
ten days are bright with sunshine — half of them without a cloud. 

Government. — Kansas, in 1927, was still governed by her 
original constitution, which was adopted at Wyandotte in July 
1859, was ratified by the people on Oct. 4, 1859, an d came into 
effect on Jan. 29, 1861. Twenty-eight amendments have "been 
added since that time. An amendment may be proposed by 
either branch of the legislature, and, if approved by two-thirds 
of the members elected to each house, as well &s by a majority of 
the electors voting on it at a general election, it is adopted. A 
constitutional convention to revise or amend the constitution 
may be called in the same manner. Kansas was the first State to 
grant women municipal suffrage as well as the right to hold 
municipal offices (1887). Full suffrage was extended to women 
in 1912, and under pressure of the World War the suffrage was 
limited in 1918 to citizens of the United States. General elec- 
tions to State, county and township offices are biennial, in even- 
numbered years, and take place on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November. The State executive officers are* a 
governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of State, auditor, treas- 
urer, attorney general, superintendent of public instruction, super- 
intendent of insurance, and State printer, all elected for a term 
of two years. The governor appoints, with the approval of the 
senate, certain administrative boards; he may veto any bill from 
the legislature, and the bill cannot thereafter become a law un- 
less approved by two-thirds of the members of each house. 

The legislature, consisting of a senate and a house of repre- 
sentatives, meets in regular session at Topeka, the capital, on the 
second Tuesday of January in odd-numbered years. The mem- 


bership of the senate is limited to 40, and that of the house of 
representatives to 125. Senators are elected for four years, and 
representatives for two years. The judicial power is vested in 
one supreme court, 39 district courts, one probate court and a 
juvenile court for each county and two or more justices of the 
peace for each township. All justices are elected: those of the 
supreme court, seven in number, for six years, two or three of 
them every two years; those of the district courts for four years; 
and those of the probate courts and the justices of the peace for 
two years. An act of 1913 provides for the nomination and elec- 
tion of judges by separate ballots without party designation. 

The more important affairs of each county are managed by a 
board of three commissioners, who are elected by districts for 
four years, but each county elects also a clerk, a treasurer, a pro- 
bate judge, a register of deeds, a sheriff, a superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, an assessor, a coroner, an attorney, a clerk of the 
district court and a surveyor, for terms of two years. A county 
auditor is appointed by the district court for each county having 
a population in excess of 45,000. The township officers, all elected 
for two years, are a trustee, a clerk, a treasurer, two or more 
justices of the peace, two constables and one road overseer for 
each road district. Cities are divided into three classes according 
to size, and the government is different for each class. Those hav- 
ing a population of more than 15,000 constitute the first class; 
those having a population of more than 2,000 but not more than 
15,000 constitute the second class; and those having a population 
not exceeding 2,000 constitute the third class. Municipal elec- 
tions are far removed from those of the State, being held in odd- 
numbered years in April. A great number of municipalities have 
abandoned the old city-council form of government. An act 
passed in 1907 and amended in 1909 and 1913 authorized the 
adoption of a commission form of government in cities of the 
first and second class. Until 1917 54 cities reorganized under this 
law. In 1917 the legislature authorized the city-manager plan. 
All cities that have reorganized since then have adopted this plan. 
In 1908 a direct primary law was passed, applicable to all nomi- 
nations except for presidential electors, school district officers, 
and officers in cities of fewer than 5,000 inhabitants; like public 
elections, the primaries are made a public charge; nomination is 
by petition, signed by a certain percentage of the party vote. 
Since 1910 the administration of the State has become centralized 
to a high degree. The first step was taken in 1913 in reference to 
the various educational institutions. In 1916, during the adminis- 
tration of Governor Capper, all of the State educational, charita- 
ble and penal institutions were brought under a single board 
called the board of administration, and in 1925 all the higher ed- 
ucational institutions were put under the control of a single 
board called a board of regents, consisting of nine members ap- 
pointed by the governor for terms of four years and electing their 
own chairman. A provision that part of the board retire annually 
is intended to give it permanence and remove it from political 
control. An attempt, made by Governor Capper in 1917 and 
renewed by Governor Allen in 1921, to consolidate on a similar 
plan the various bureaux that composed the State board of agri- 
culture, did not succeed. In 1911 the State board of railroad com- 
missioners was superseded by a public utilities commission, 
modelled on the commissions already established in New York 
and Wisconsin, to which was given supervision of all public 
utilities in the State. The legislature in 1920 created a court of 
industrial relations, consisting of three members. The act de- 
clared the manufacture of food and clothing, the mining of fuel 
and transport to be essential industries and “affected with a public 
interest” to such a degree as to justify public control. The right of 
collective bargaining was recognized, but strikes were prohibited, 
and the coqrt was given authority, either on its own initiative or 
on complaint, to investigate and to issue orders regulating limita- 
tion of production, hours and conditions of labour and rates of 
wages. Originally the public utilities commission was merged in 
the industrial court, but in 1921 the public utilities commission 
was re-established as a separate body, and the labour bureau and 
the industrial commission were merged in the industrial commis- 
sion. Finally, in 1924, the tax commission, the public utilities 
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commission and court of industrial relations, including the depart- 
ment of labour, were consolidated in a single board of five mem- 
bers called the public service commission. The power of the court 
to fix wages was annulled by the courts, but in other respects the 
court was allowed to function satisfactorily, operating with the 
bureau of labour as a department of the public service com- 
mission. 

Population. — In population, Kansas ranked, in 1900 and 1910, 
22nd in the Union; in 1920, twenty-fourth; the U.S. census 
estimate on July 1, 1927, was 1,828,000. In the ten years from 
1915 to 1925 the rural population increased only 5,000, while the 
urban population increased 135,000. In 1920, there were 14 cities 
with a population of 10,000 or 
more. The population of the four 
largest cities in 1920 and 1925: 

Kansas City, 108,851, 116,053; 

Wichita, 72,217, 88,367; Topeka, 

50,022, 55,411; Hutchinson, 23,- 
298, 25,970. 

The negro population, 3-3% of 
the total, somewhat large for a 
northern and western State, is 
largely the result of an exodus of 
coloured people from the South 
in 1878-80 at a time when their 
condition was an unusually hard 
one; an exodus which turned 
mainly toward Kansas. The white 
population was 93-5% Ameri- 
’ can-born in 1920. The west third 
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scant population, because of its UL ation 1860-1925 
aridity. In the ’70s, after a suc- 
cession of wet seasons, and again in the ’80s, settlement was 
pushed far westward, beyond the limits of safe agriculture, but 
hundreds of settlers — and indeed many entire communities — 
were literally starved out by the recurrence of droughts. Irriga- 
tion has made a surer future for limited areas, however, and the 
introduction of drought-resisting crops and the substitution of 
dairy and livestock interests in the place of agriculture have 
brightened the outlook in the western counties and created addi- 
tional possibilities of progress. 

Finances. — The chief source of revenue is a general property 
tax. An amendment permitting the classification of property for 
the purpose of taxation was rejected by the people in 1914 and 
1920, but finally was carried in a somewhat altered form in 1923. 
Under the new classification, the assessment for the year 1925 was 
$3,481,626,270 as tangible and $148,667,608 as intangible prop- 
erty. The revenue from a levy of 2 6 mills was $7,156,454 for 
general purposes and $2,236,249 for the soldiers’ bonus fund. 
Other important sources of revenue were the motor vehicle li- 
cence fees and a gasolene tax of two cents per gallon. There was 
practically no State debt until the issuance of $29,500,000 of 
soldiers’ bonus bonds between July 1, 1923, and Oct. 1, 1924. By 
June 30, 1926, this bonded indebtedness had been brought down to 
$27,500,000. A State budget system was established by an act of 
the legislature in 1917. 

Education. — Kansas ranks very high among the States in its 
small percentage of illiteracy (inability to write). In 1920 only 
i-6% of persons at least ten years of age were illiterate; and the 
percentages of illiteracy for native whites, foreign whites and 
negroes were respectively 1-3%, 8-5% and 22-3%. The public 
school system has as its head a superintendent of public instruc- 
tion ; the schools of each county are under a county superintend- 
ent; and each district has a board of directors known as a school 
board. In rural districts the school board consists of three mem- 
bers; in cities it has six members. 

The total population in 1924 between the ages of five and 17 
years, inclusive, was 470,415. Of this number, 424,501, or 90-2%, 
were enrolled in the public schools. For the same year there 
were 22,762 pupils enrolled in private and parochial schools. The 
distribution of the public school enrolment was 349,051 in the 
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kindergarten and elementary grades and 75,450 in secondary 
schools. The average number of days attended per pupil enrolled 
had increased from 119-5 in 1910 to 150 in 1924. The per capita 
expenditure, based on population from the ages of five to 17, 
inclusive, increased from $56.71 in 1920 to $75.01 in 1924. The 
total expenditure for the year 1923-24 was $35,286,000. 

Of higher educational institutions, the State supports the Uni- 
versity of Kansas at Lawrence (1866); an agricultural college at 
Manhattan (1863, aided by the U.S. Government), to which are 
attached agricultural experiment stations at Hays, Garden City, 
Colby and Tribune; State teachers’ colleges at Emporia (1875), 
Hays (1902), and Pittsburg (1903); Western university, for ne- 
groes, at Kansas City; and the Kansas vocational school at Tope- 
ka. In 1899 the State university established a school of medicine 
in Kansas City. 

In addition to the State schools, various flourishing private or 
denominational institutions are maintained. Those institutions 
recognized by the U.S. bureau of education as universities or col- 
leges, in 1927, were: Kansas Wesleyan university at Salina; Baker 
university at Baldwin; Washburn college at Topeka; Southwestern 
college at Winfield; College of Emporia at Emporia; Bethany 
college at Lindsborg; St. Marys college at St. Marys; Ottawa 
university at Ottawa; Kansas City university at Kansas City; St. 
Benedict’s college at Atchison; McPherson college at McPherson; 
Bethel college at Newton; Friends university at Wichita; and 
the Municipal university of Wichita at Wichita. There are also 
ten junior colleges, chiefly operated as parts of public school 
systems, and a number of small business and professional schools. 
Haskell institute (1884), near Lawrence, is maintained by the 
United States Government as a school for Indians which is 
very successful. 

Charities and Houses of Correction. — State charitable and 
penal institutions are under the supervision of a State board 
of administration. Hospitals for the insane are maintained at 
Topeka, Larned and Osawatomie, and a hospital for epileptics at 
Parsons. Other State institutions are the school for feeble-minded 
youths at Winfield; the State tubercular sanatorium at Norton; 
the State orphans’ home at Atchison; the State soldiers’ home at 
Ft. Dodge; Mother Bickerdyke home at Ellsworth; a school for 
the blind at Kansas City; a school for the deaf at Olathe; an in- 
dustrial school for girls at Beloit, and a similar school for boys at 
Topeka; an industrial farm for women at Lansing; a reforma- 
tory for young criminals at Hutchinson; and the State peniten- 
tiary at Lansing. The State also contributes to many institutions 
on a private basis. Most of the counties maintain Poor farms 
and administer outdoor relief. 

Industry, Trade and Transportation. — Kansas is pre-emi- 
nently rural, and agriculture is one of the chief industries. The 

U.S. census of agriculture in 1925 
showed that 43,729,1 2930., or 
83 6% of the total area, were in 
farms, and that 54*6% of the 
farm acreage was crop land. The 
total farm acreage, however, 
showed a decrease from the 45,- 
425,1 79ac. in 1920. The number 
of farms decreased from 177,841 
in 1910 to 165,149 in 1925. Of 
Kansas, the geographical cen- the total number of farms in 
tre of the united states 1925, 95J49 were operated by 

owners and 70,000 by tenants. The total farm population in 1925 
was 701,768; 697,135 white and 4,633 coloured. The value of 
all farm property had decreased from $3,302,806,187 in 1920 to 
$2,504,320,108 in 1925, when the average value per farm was 
$15,097. The total value of all crops, exclusive of live stock, was 
$301,655,000 in 1925, and $329,882,000 in 1926. The crop value 
in 1926 gave the State the rank of fifth among the States of the 
Union. Wheat is by far the most important agricultural product. 
In 1926, for instance, a wheat acreage of io,i47,oooac. produced 
i5o,o84,ooobus., valued at $178,599,000. This was more than 
twice that of any other State. Winter wheat constituted almost 
the entire crop. The hard varieties rank in the flour market 
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with the finest Minnesota wheat. The principal wheat belt 
crosses the State from north to south in its central third. Second 
in importance is Indian com. In 1926, 5,563,00080. devoted 
to it produced 57,299,000!^., worth $40,109,300. The com 
crop is variable in both acreage and yield; the yield in 1926 hav- 
ing been 10-3 bus. per acre, compared with an average of 20 3 
bus. for the years 1920-25. The Indian corn belt is mainly in 
the eastern third of the State. The cereal next in importance is 
oats, 35,i2 2,ooobus. having been the product for 1926. In the 
western third, irrigation has been tried unsuccessfully; in all 
Kansas, in 1920, there were 504 farms irrigated, or only .3% of 
the total number of farms. These enterprises were found chiefly 
along the Arkansas river. In this western part of the State the 
rainfall is insufficient for Indian corn; but Kaffir corn and other 
drought-resisting sorghums furnish an abundance of grain. In 1926, 
there were i,078,oooac. planted in sorghums of all varieties; the 
grain yield was i9,404,ooobus., worth about $11,642,400. Alfalfa, 
because of its drought-resisting quality, is planted extensively 
throughout the State. The hay crop in 1926 was 2,707,000 tons, 
and had an approximate value of $35,191,000. Other crops of 
economic value were potatoes, barley, flax and broom corn. Sugar- 
beet culture, tried with indifferent success since 1890, is of minor 
importance. Fruits grow well in Kansas where the rainfall is 
sufficient; but with the exception of apples none has more than 
local commercial value. Alfalfa, soy-beans and the wheat fields — 
which furnish the finest of pasture in the early spring and ordi- 
narily well into the winter season — are the principal elements of 
a prosperous dairy business. Western Kansas is the dairy coun- 
try. Its great ranges, whose insufficient rainfall makes impos- 
sible the certain, and therefore the profitable, cultivation of 
cereals or other settled agriculture, lend themselves to stock and 
dairy farming. Stock raising and dairy fanning have, for that 
reason, demanded constantly increasing attention. Dairy products 
in 1924 were worth $26,103,314. 

In mineral production Kansas ranked 12th among the States of 
the Union in 1925; the product being 2. 87% of the total of the 
United States. The chief products in the order of their values 
were: petroleum, zinc, coal, cement and natural gas. The total 
value for all minerals was, in 1925, $142,944,214. Petroleum 
was discovered about 1865 in Miami and Bourbon counties, and 
about 1892 in Neodesha, Wilson county. There was only slight 
commercial exploitation before 1900. In 1914 the production was 
only 3,000,000 barrels, but by 1918 it had jumped to 45,500,000 
barrels. A decline then set in which was not checked until new 
pools were discovered in Cowley and Russell counties in 1924. 
The production rose from 28,836,000 barrels in 1924 to 41,427,000 
barrels in 1926. The chief producing area is confined to the 27 
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south-eastern counties. Iola, Allen county, is the centre of an im- 
portant gas field, and the gas yields heat, light and a cheap fuel for 
smelters, cement works and other manufacturing plants through- 
out a large area. Zinc and lead were produced in Cherokee county, 
an overlapping of the Joplin field of Missouri. While the field ap- 
proaches exhaustion on the Missouri side, there is a strong pro- 
duction in Kansas; the State’s output of zinc in 1925 gave it the 


rank of second among the States. Coal, which comprised about 
one-sixth of all the mining enterprises in the State and was the 
third most important mineral industry, was produced in six eastern 
and south-eastern counties — the mines of Cherokee and Craw- 
ford counties were most important. Kansas, in 1926, ranked 
fourth among the States in the production of salt. The beds are 
found in Hutchinson, Ellsworth, Harper, Rice and Kingman 
counties. Some was produced by the lime process, while the re- 
mainder was mined as rock salt. Building stone of good quality 
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is found in the central part of the State, and the supply of ma- 
terial for cement seems inexhaustible. 

The chief products and their quantities and values for 1925 are 
given in the following table: 


Product 

Quantity 

Value 

Petroleum . 

Zinc . 

Coal . 

Cement 

Natural gas 

Clay products . 

Lead ... 

Salt . . 

Natural gas gasolene 

Sand and gravel 

Gypsum 

38 > 357 >ooo bbls. 

118,778 short tons 
4,524,251 „ „ 

6,513,297 bbls. 

26.917.000 M. cu. ft. 

22,775 short tons 
812,540 „ 

19.592.000 gals. 
2,198,870 short tons 

166,952 „ „ 

$74,410,000 

18,054,256 

13,013,000 

10,861,506 

9.991.000 
4 , 345 , 97 i 
3,962,850 
2 , 494,423 

2.223.000 
1,303,060 
1,009,510. 


The larger manufacturing interests of Kansas are based upon 
the products of the farm. The largest is the slaughtering and 
packing of meat, which in 1925 had a product valued at $248,- 
939,792 — approximately one-tenth of the total output of the 
United States. The industry next in importance was the milling 
of flour, which is widely distributed over the State. The flour and 
grist mill industry in 1925 gave employment to 2,494 persons and 
had a product valued at $135,232,063. In the same year, the 20 
petroleum refineries operating within the State had an output 
valued at $101,670,342. Lesser manufacturing interests in 1925 
were railway shop repair and construction ($27,969,284); the 
manufacture of butter, cheese and condensed milk ($25,511,829) ; 
printing and publishing newspapers and periodicals ($13,648,944) ; 
foundry and machine shop products ($13,085,044) ; cement ($11,- 
452,430); and bakery products ($10,056,631). Kansas had, 
according to the 1925 census of manufactures, 1,878 industries 
giving employment to 46,659 persons and a product valued at 
$706,249,994. Kansas City, the centre of the meat-packing in- 
dustry, is by far the thief industrial centre of the State. In 1925 
its 156 industrial establishments produced 40-85% of the State’s 
manufactured products. 

Kansas is exceedingly well supplied with steam railway facili- 
ties, with an aggregate mileage in 1924 of 9,489. The most im- 
portant systems are the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe; the 
Missouri Pacific; the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; the Union 
Pacific; the Missouri, Kansas and Texas; the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy; and the St. Louis and San Francisco. These roads give 
excellent connections with Chicago, the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific. The first train entered Kansas on the Union Pacific in 
i860. In 1923 there were 13 electric inter-urban and street rail- 
ways, operating 582m. of track within the State. With the building 
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of hard-surfaced roads, motor-bus lines are superseding electric 
railways. The State highway department controlled 7,887m. of 
roads at the end of 1926. Of this total 1,338-501. were surfaced. 
The mileage of new surfacing placed during 1926 was 403-5. The 
total motor vehicle registration for 1925 was 459,047. There were 
409,968 passenger cars, buses and taxi-cabs and 47,065 trucks 
and road tractors. 

History. — The territory now included in Kansas was first 
visited by Europearls in 1541, when Francisco de Coronado led his 
Spaniards from New Mexico across the buffalo plains in search of 
the wealth of “Quivira,” a region located, by Bandelier and other 
authorities, in Kansas north-east of the Great Bend of the Ar- 
kansas. Thereafter, save for a brief French occupation, 1719-25, 
and possibly slight explorations equally inconsequential, Kansas 
remained in undisturbed possession of the Indians until, in 1803, 
it passed to the United States (all save the part west of ioo° 
long, and south of the Arkansas river) as part of the Louisiana 
Purchase. The explorations for the United States of Z. M. Pike 
(1807) and S. H. Long (1819) tended to confirm old ideas of 
sandy wastes west of the Mississippi. But with the establish- 
ment of prairie commerce to Santa Fe (New Mexico), the waves 
of emigration to the Mormon land and to California, the growth 
of traffic to Salt Lake, and the explorations for a transcontinental 
railway, Kansas became well known and was taken out of that 
mythical “Great American Desert” in which, thanks especially to 
Pike and to Washington Irving, it had been supposed to lie. The 
trade with Santa Fe began about 1804, although regular caravans 
were begun only about 1825. This trade is one of the most 
picturesque chapters in border history; and picturesque in retro- 
spect, too, is the army of emigrants crossing the continent in 
“prairie schooners” to California or Utah, of whom almost all 
went through Kansas. \ 

But this movement of hunters, trappers, traders, Mormons, 
miners and home-seekers left nothing to show of settlement in 
Kansas. Before 1854 Kansas was an Indian land, although on its 
Indian reservations (created in its east part for eastern tribes 
removed thither after 1830) some few whites resided — mission- 
aries, blacksmiths, agents, farmers supposed to teach the Indians 
agriculture, and land “squatters” — possibly 800 in all. Ft. Leaven- 
worth was established in 1827, Ft. Scott in 1842, Ft. Riley in 

1853. Methodist (1829), Baptist, Quaker, Catholic and Presby- 
terian missions were active by 1837. Importunities to Congress 
to institute a territorial government began in 1852. This was re- 
alized by the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854. 

By that act Kansas, which from 1854 to 1861 included a large 
part of Colorado, became, for almost a decade, the storm centre 
of national political passion, and her history of prime significance 
in the unfolding prologue of the Civil War. Despite the Missouri 
Compromise, which had prohibited slavery in the Louisiana 
Purchase north of 3 6° 30' N. lat. (except in Missouri), slaves were 
living at the missions and elsewhere, among Indians and whites, in 

1854. The “popular sovereignty” principle of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act involved a sectional struggle for the new territory. 
Time showed that the winning of Kansas was a question of the 
lightest-footed immigrant. Slave-holders were not foot-loose; 
they had all to lose if they should carry their blacks into Kansas 
and should nevertheless fail to make it a slave State. Thus the 
South had to establish slavery by other than actual slave-holders, 
unless Missouri should act for her to establish it. Although 
Missouri did not move her slaves, her proximity encouraged 
border partisans to seek such establishment even without resi- 
dence — by intimidation, election frauds and outrage. This de- 
termined the nature and outcome of the Kansas struggle. 

In the summer of 1854, Missouri “squatters” began to post 
claims to border lands and warn away intending anti-slavery 
settlers. The immigration of anti-slavery people from the North 
was fostered in every way, notably through the New England 
Emigrant Aid company ( see Lawrence, A. A.), whose example 
was widely imitated. Lawrence (Wakarusa) and Topeka, free- 
State centres, and Leavenworth, Lecompton and Atchison, pro- 
slavery towns, were among those settled in 1854. 

At the first election (Nov. 1854), held for a delegate to Con- 


gress, about 1,700 armed Missourians invaded Kansas and stuffed 
the ballot boxes; and this intimidation and fraud was practised 
on a much larger scale in the election of a territorial legislature 
in March 1855. The resultant legislature (at Pawnee, later at 
Shawnee Mission) adopted the laws of Missouri almost en bloc , 
made it a felony to utter a word against slavery, made extreme 
pro-slavery views a qualification for office, declared death the 

penalty for aiding a slave to 
escape, and in general repudiated 
liberty for its opponents. The 
radical free-State men thereupon 
began the importation of rifles. 
Furthermore, a free-State “gov- 
ernment” was set up, the “bo- 
gus” legislature at Shawnee be- 
ing “repudiated.” Perfecting 
their organization in a series 
of popular conventions, they 
adopted (Dec. 1855) the Topeka constitution — which declared 
the exclusion of negroes from Kansas — elected State officials, 
and sent a contestant delegate to Congress. The Topeka “gov- 
ernment” was simply a craftily impressive organization, a stand- 
ing protest. It met now and then, and directed sentiment, being 
twice dispersed by U.S. troops; but it passed no laws, and did 
nothing that conflicted with the territorial Government coun- 
tenanced by Congress. On the other hand, the laws of the “bogus” 
legislature were generally ignored by the free-State partisans. 

The “Border War.” — In the almost bloodless “Wakarusa war” 
that now began, Lawrence was threatened by an armed force 
from Missouri, but was saved by the intervention of Governor 
Shannon. Up to this time, the initiative and the bulk of outrages 
lay assuredly heavily on the pro-slavery side; thereafter they 
became increasingly common and more evenly divided. In May 
1856 another Missouri force entered Lawrence without resist- 
ance, destroyed its printing offices, wrecked buildings and pillaged 
generally. These outrages fired Northern passion and determina- 
tion. In Kansas they were a stimulus to the most radical elements. 
Immediately after the sack of Lawrence, John Brown ( q.v .), and 
a small band murdered and mutilated five pro-slavery men, on 
Pottawatomie creek; a horrible deed, showing a new spirit on the 
free-State side, and of ghastly consequence — for it contributed 
powerfully to widen further the licence of highway robbery, pil- 
lage and arson, the ruin of homes, the driving off of settlers, and 
all sorts of outrages that made the following months a welter of 
lawlessness and crime, until Governor Geary — by putting him- 
self above all partisanship, repudiating Missouri, and using Fed- 
eral troops — put an end to them late in 1856. In the isolated 
south-eastern counties, however, they continued through 1856-58, 
mainly to the advantage of the “jay-hawkers” of free-State 
Kansas and to the terror of Missouri. 

The struggle now passed into another phase, in which questions 
of State predominate. But something may be remarked in passing 
of the leaders in the period of turbulence. John Brown wished 
to deal a blow against slavery, but did nothing to aid any con- 
servative political organization to that end. James H. Lane was 
another radical, and always favoured force. He assuredly did 
much for the free-State cause; meek politics was not alone suffi- 
cient in those years in Kansas. The leader of the conservative 
free-soilers was Charles Robinson (1818-94), who in 1854 had 
come to Kansas as an agent of the Emigrant Aid company. He 
was the author of the Topeka “government” idea, or at least was 
its moving spirit, serving throughout as the “governor” under it; 
though averse to force, he would use it if necessary, and was first 
in command in the “Wakarusa war.” His partisans say that he 
saved Kansas, and regard Lane as a fomenter of trouble who ac- 
complished nothing. Andrew H. Reeder (1807-64), who showed 
himself a pro-slavery sympathizer as first territorial governor, 
was removed from office for favouring the free-State party; he 
became a leader in the free-State cause. Reeder and Shannon 
fled the territory in fear of assassination by the pro-slavery party, 
with which at first they had had most sympathy. Among the pro- 
slavery leaders was David Rice Atchison (1807-86), U.S. Senator 
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in 1843-55, w ho accompanied both expeditions against Lawrence. 

In June 1857 delegates were elected to a constitutional con- 
vention. The election act did not provide for any popular vote 
upon the constitution they should form, and was passed over 
Governor John W. Geary’s veto. A census, miserably deficient 
(largely because of free-State abstention and obstruction), was 
the basis of apportionment of delegates. The free-State party 
demanded a popular vote on the constitution. On the justice of 
this, Governor Robert J. Walker and President Buchanan were 
at first unequivocally agreed, and the governor promised fair 
play. Nevertheless, only pro-slavery men voted, and the conven- 
tion was thus pro-slavery. The document it framed is known as 
the Lecompton Constitution. Before the convention met, the 
free-State party, abandoning its policy of political inaction, 
captured the territorial legislature. On the constitutional con- 
vention rested, then, all hope of saving Kansas for slavery; and 
that would be impossible if they should submit their handiwork 
to the people. The convention declared slave property to be 
“before and higher than any constitutional sanction” and forbade 
amendments affecting it; but it provided for a popular vote on 
the alternatives, the “constitution with slavery” or the “con- 
stitution with no slavery.” If the “constitution with no slavery” 
should be adopted, slavery should cease “except” that the right 
to property in slaves in the territory should not be interfered 
with. The free-State men regarded this as including the right to 
property in offspring of slaves, and therefore as pure fraud. Gov- 
ernor Walker stood firmly against this iniquitous scheme. But 
President Buchanan, under Southern influence, repudiated his 
former assurances. He abandoned Walker, who left Kansas; and 
he dismissed Acting-Governor Frederick P. Stanton for convok- 
ing the (now free-State) legislature. This body promptly ordered 
a vote on the third alternative, “Against the Constitution.” 

The free-State men ignored the alternatives set by the Lecomp- 
ton Convention; but they participated, nevertheless, in the pro- 
visional election for officers under the Lecompton Government, 
capturing all offices, and then, the same day, voted overwhelmingly 
against the constitution (Jan. 4, 1858). 

Nevertheless, Buchanan, against the urgent counsel of Gov- 
ernor Denver, urged on Congress (Feb. 2) the admission of Kan- 
sas under the Lecompton Constitution. He was opposed by Sen- 
ator Stephen A. Douglas, the leader of the Northern Democracy. 
The senate upheld the president; the house of representatives 
voted down his policy ;and finally both houses accepted the Eng- 
lish bill,* by which Kansas was virtually offered some millions of 
acres of public lands if she should accept the Lecompton Consti- 
tution 1 . On Aug. 21, 1858, by a vote of ir,3<x> to 1,788, Kansas 
resisted this temptation. The plan of the Administration thus 
effectually miscarried, and its final result was a profound split in 
the Democratic Party. 

The free-State men framed an anti-slavery constitution at 
Leavenworth in March-April 1858, but the origins of the conven- 
tion were illegal. On July 29, 1859, still another constitution was 
therefore framed at Wyandotte, and on Oct. 4 it was ratified by 
U12 people. On Jan. 29, 1861, Kansas was admitted to the Union 
under the Wyandotte Constitution. The United States census of 
i860 gave her a population of 107,206 inhabitants. The struggle 
in Kansas was of paramount importance in the breaking up of the 
Whig Party, the first establishment of an uncompromising anti- 
slavery party, the sectionalization of the democracy, and the gen- 
eral preparation of the country for the Civil War 

Drought and famine came in i860, and then upon the impover- 
ished State came the strain of the Civil War. Nevertheless, Kan- 
sas furnished proportionally a very large quota of men to the 
Union armies. Military operations within her own borders were 

^he English bill was not a bribe to the degree that it has usually 
been considered to be, inasmuch as it “reduced the grant of land 
demanded by the Lecompton ordinance from 23,5oo,oooac. to 
3,5oo,oooac., and offered only the normal cession to new States.” But 
this grant of 3,soo,oooac. was conditioned on the acceptance of the 
Lecompton Constitution, and Congress made no promise of any grant 
if that constitution were not adopted. The bill was introduced by 
William Hayden English (1822-96), a Democratic representative in 
Congress in 1853-61. 


largely confined to a guerrilla warfare, carrying on the bitter 
neighbourhood strife between Kansas and Missouri. The Con- 
federate officers began by repressing predatory plundering from 
Missouri; but after James H. Lane, with an undisciplined bri- 
gade, had crossed the border, sacking, burning and killing in his 
progress, Missouri “bushrangers” retaliated in kind. Freebooters 
trained in territorial licence had a free hand on both sides. Wil- 
liam C. Quantrell, after sacking various small Kansas towns along 
the Missouri river (1862-63), in Aug. 1863 took Lawrence ( q.v .) 
and put it mercilessly to fire and sword — the most ghastly episode 
in border history. In the autumn of 1864, the Confederate general, 
Sterling Price, aiming to enter Kansas from Missouri, but defeated 
by Gen. Pleasanton’s cavalry, retreated southward, zigzagging on 
both sides of the Missouri-Kansas line. This ended for Kansas 
the border raids and the war. Indian raids and wars troubled 
the State from 1864 to 1878. The tribes domiciled in Kansas 
were rapidly moved to Indian territory after 1868. 

After the Civil War, the Republicans held uninterrupted suprem- 
acy in national elections, and almost as complete control in the 
State Government, until 1892. From about 1870 onward, how- 
ever, elements of reform and of discontent were embodied in a 
succession of radical parties of protest. The movement of the 
Patrons of Industry (1874), growing into the Grange, Farmers’ 
Alliance, and finally into the People’s (Populist) Party ( see 
Farmers’ Movement) was perhaps of greatest importance. In 
conjunction with the Democrats, the Populists controlled the 
State Government in 1892-94 and 1896-98. These two parties 
decidedly outnumbered the Republicans at the polls from 1890 
to 1898, but they could win only by fusion. In 1892-93, when the 
Populists elected the governor and the senate, and the Repub- 
licans (as the courts eventually determined) the house of repre- 
sentatives, political passion was so high as to threaten armed 
conflicts in the capital. 

Legislation. — The manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
except for medical, scientific and mechanical needs were prohibited 
by a constitutional amendment in 1880. The Murray liquor law 
of 1881, for the enforcement of the amendment, was declared 
constitutional by the State supreme court in 1883. At many ses- 
sions of the legislature its enemies vainly attempted its repeal. 
The enforcement of the law varied enormously according to 
the locality. In 1906-7 a fresh crusade to enforce the law was 
begun by the attorney general, who brought ouster suits against 
the mayors of Wichita, Junction city, Pittsburg and Leaven- 
worth for not enforcing the law and for replacing it with the 
“fine” system, which was merely an irregular licence. In 1907 
the attorney general’s office turned its attention to outside 
brewing companies doing business in the State, and secured in- 
junctions against the continuance of such operations within the 
State and the appointment of receivers of their property. The 
provisions of the law permitting the sale of whisky for medicinal, 
scientific or mechanical purposes were repealed by a law of 1909 
prohibiting the sale, manufacture or barter of spirituous, malt, 
vinous or any other intoxicating liquors within the State. The 
severity of this law was ascribed to efforts of the liquor interests 
to render it objectionable; however, State prohibition continued 
to exist until strengthened by the 18th (Prohibition) amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. 

An eight-hour labour law was passed in 1891, and was upheld 
by the State supreme court. In 1909 a law was passed requiring 
that any corporation acting as a common carrier in the State 
must receive the permission of the State board of railway com- 
missioners for the issue of stocks, bonds or other evidences of 
indebtedness. An exception to the general trend of legislation at 
that time was the “blue sky” law for the regulation of invest- 
ment companies, passed in 1911 and amended in detail in 1913 
and 1915. It prohibited the sale in the State of stock not 
approved by a board consisting of the secretary of State, the 
attorney general and the State bank commissioner, and thus 
prevented the floating of worthless securities. It has been ex- 
tensively copied by other States. In 1919 a general strike in the 
coalfields suspended production and threatened a coal famine in 
the midst of an exceptionally severe winter. Governor Allen took 
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over the coal mines, and began their operation by means of volun- 
teer recruits, chiefly from* among the students in the educational 
institutions, and called the legislature in special session to provide 
against the recurrence of such conditions. The result was the 
passage in *920 of an act which created a court of industrial re- 
lations. Kansas, on the whole, is Republican in politics; however, 
the Democratic candidate (Wilson) succeeded in getting the 
State’s electoral vote in both 1912 and 1916. 

Bibliography. — The best bibliography is A List of Books Indis- 
pensable to a Knowledge of Kansas History and Literature (1916), 
published by the Kansas State Historical society. For history see 
W. E. Connelly, A Standard History of Kansas and Kansans (1918) ; 
L. W. Spring, Kansas (1885, rev. ed., 1907) ; C. R. Green, Early Days 
in Kansas (Olathe, Kan., 1912-13) ; A. T. Andreas, History of Kansas 
(1883, compiled mainly by J. C. Hebbard) ; D. W. Wilder’s Annals 
of Kansas (Topeka, 1875 and later) ; Charles Robinson, The Kansas 
Conflict (1892) ; Eli Thayer, The Kansas Crusade (1889) ; W. E. 
Connelly, Kansas Territorial Governors (1900) ; W. E. Miller, The 
Peopling of Kansas (Columbus, O., 1906), a doctoral dissertation of 
Columbia university; the Proceedings of the Kansas State Historical 
Society (Topeka, 1891 seq.), full of valuable material; Kansas: a 
Cyclopaedia of State History (Chicago, 1912). Sec also W. C. Webb, 
Republican Election Methods in Kansas, General Election of 1892, 
and Legislative Investigations (Topeka, 1893) ; C. L. Becker, “Kansas,” 
in Turner Essays in American History (1910) ; William O. Lynch, 
“Popular Sovereignty and the Colonization of Kansas from 1854-60,” 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (May 1919) ; “Report of 
the Special Committee Appointed to Investigate the Trouble in 
Kansas” (34th £ong., 1st sess.: House Reports , no. 200) ; and a 
reprint of the Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of 1859, 
with supplementary historical matter, edited by H. G. Larimer 
(1920). For administration see the latest Compiled Statistics and the 
reports of executive departments brought together in a collective 
volume entitled Combined Department Reports . Other important 
publications are the Biennial Reports of the State board of agriculture ; 
Experiment Station Bulletins of the Agricultural college; Reports of 
the State Geological survey; Agricultural Year Book of the U.S. 
department of agriculture; Reports of the U.S. geological survey; 
14th United States Census; and the U.S. census of manufactures 
(biennial). (A. Ca.) 

KANSAS CITY, the largest city of Kansas, U.S.A., and the 
county seat of Wyandotte county, on the eastern boundary of the 
State, at the confluence of the Kansas (Kaw) river with the Mis- 
souri, adjoining Kansas City, Mo., from which it is separated 
only by the State line. It is on Federal highways 40, 50, 71 and 
73E; has a well-equipped commercial airport; and is served by 
the Chicago Great Western, the Missouri Pacific, the Rock Island, 
the Sante Fe and the Union Pacific railways, and by several inter- 
urban electric and motor-bus lines. The population in 1925 (State 
census) was 116,053, of whom 19,376 were negroes. A local survey 
indicated over 128,000 at the beginning of 1928. The city occupies 
22 sq.m., in rectangular shape (about 3m. by 7m.), rising from 
the level bottom-land between the two rivers (altitude 720ft.) 
to bluffs 947ft. above sea-level, where the principal residential 
districts are located. It has a waterfront of 8 5m., and is the 
western terminus of the present programme of improvements on 
the inland waterways system. The stock-yards, which are the 
centre of its economic life, lie on the State line, with about 62% 
of their area on the Kansas side. A massive steel and concrete 
toll viaduct, i^m. long, spans the Kaw valley, connecting the 
bluffs of the two cities. There are 3ooac. in the public parks; 25m. 
of connecting boulevards, and 50m. more planned; and 24 small 
playgrounds scattered through the city. A fine court-house of 
limestone, with a Greek portico upheld by columns over 7ft. in 
diameter and 48ft. high, was completed in 1927. The municipal 
memorial building, a tribute to the men who have lost their lives 
in the wars of the country, contains an auditorium seating 4,000, 
a chapel, a memorial hall, a banquet hall and a kitchen, and is so 
arranged that a parade can pass through the auditorium. In 1924 
the city adopted a comprehensive city plan and zoning ordinance, 
prepared by a volunteer commission, which will shape its develop- 
ment for 40 years. Building permits in the seven years 1920-26 
represented values aggregating $24,486,146. The assessed valua- 
tion of property for 1927 was $139,500,000. 

There are five industrial districts of distinctive character in 
different parts of the city, each one flanked by residential sections. 
The Armourdale district, a level stretch extending west from the 
Missouri State line and served by five railways, contains many 


of the large industries, including the stock-yards, packing plants, 
soap factories, foundries, flour mills and lumber mills. A district 
under development along the Sante Fe, in the south-western part 
of the city and extending several miles into the country, has grain 
elevators, steel plants, ice factories and car shops. In the Fair- 
fax district, on a bend in the Missouri river, at the north-eastern 
boundary of the city, is the Fairfax airport of i2 5ac. only 2m. 
from the post office. Natural gas from the Kansas fields has been 
available since 1906. 

The public school system has 51 elementary, three junior and 
five senior high schools, an Americanization school and a continua- 
tion (evening) school with an enrolment of 1,900. There are also 
17 parochial schools. The school of medicine of the University 
of Kansas (established 1899) has been located in Kansas City 
(except for the work of the first year and a half of the four year 
course, which is still given at Lawrence) since 1905, when three 
older medical colleges were merged with it. Among the other insti- 
tutions of higher education are the Kansas City university (United 
Brethren); the Kansas City Baptist theological seminary (1902) 
and Woman’s training school (which prepares for missionary 
work) ; and two training schools for nurses, in connection with 
two of the six hospitals. The State school for the blind is here. 
There are two mineral springs in the city, one of which is used 
for the treatment of rheumatism. The private charitable agencies 
of the city are financed through a joint “community chest.” The 
principal daily paper, the Kansan, is one of 26 in the State which 
are owned by Senator Arthur Capper. Since 1909 the city has 
operated under a commission form of government. 

Kansas City is the principal industrial centre of the State, and 
ranks 20th among the cities of the United States in the value of 
its manufactured products (1925), though 67th in population 
(1920). The output of the 156 establishments included in the 
Federal census of manufactures in 1925 was valued at $288,544,- 
917. Slaughtering and meat-packing, in which Kansas City stands 
second only to Chicago, overshadows all other industries, contrib- 
uting 73% of the total value of factory products. Next in impor- 
tance are flour and grain milling, foundry and machine-shop 
products and railroad cars. In the manufacture of hog scrum and 
of black walnut lumber Kansas City ranks first in the country; in 
the manufacture of soap and flour, third; and in the capacity of 
its grain elevators, fifth. The stock-yards handle nearly 10,000,000 
head annually, and the market for stock and feed cattle and stock 
hogs is the largest in the country. Bank debits to individual 
accounts amounted in 1926 to $244,679,000. 

The site of Kansas City was the starting point for many early 
explorations westward, including that of Lewis and Clark. The 
first permanent settlement, Wyandotte, was made in 1843 by the 
Wyandotte Indians from Ohio. In 1855 they sold their lands to 
the Federal Government, stipulating that their burial-ground, now 
in the heart of the city, should be preserved, as it has been. Wyan- 
dotte was plotted and settled by whites in 1857, and in 1858 was 
incorporated as a city, with a population of 1,259. The convention 
that drafted the first constitution of the State of Kansas met here 
in July 1859. Wyandotte was a pro-slavery town. Quindaro, a 
free State settlement a few miles up the Missouri, of which noth- 
ing remains but ruins, was its commercial rival until after the Civil 
War. In 1869 a town called Kansas City was founded on the 
bottom-lands between the Kansas river and the Missouri State 
line; in 1872 Rosedale was plotted on the southern boundary of 
the county; in 1880 Argentine was laid out (a smelting town; the 
name derived from the Latin word argentum) on the south bank 
of the Kansas, and Armourdale on the north bank. Meanwhile, a 
small community called Armstrong had grown up on the hills 
south of Wyandotte. The modern Kansas City was formed in 
1886 by the consolidation of Wyandotte, Armourdale, Armstrong 
and the original Kansas City. Argentine was annexed in 1910; 
Rosedale in 1922. The population was 38,316 in 1890; 51,418 in 
1900; 82,331 in 1910. In the next ten years it increased 22-9%, 
and in the five years 1920-25, 14*7%. The foundation of the 
packing industry was laid in 1867, and the first large packing plant 
was established by Armour and company in 1871. ‘In June 1903, 
a great flood, the highest since 1844, swept away 12 of the 13 
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bridges spanning the Kaw, and did much damage to other prop- 
erty. The entire area affected is now thoroughly protected by 
concrete dikes. 

KANSAS CITY, a city of Jackson county, Missouri, U.S.A., 
on the Missouri river, at the mouth of the Kansas (locally called 
the “Kaw”), adjoining Kansas City, Kan.; a port of entry and 
the second city of the State in size and importance. It is on Fed- 
eral highways 24, 40, 50, 69 and 71; is a station on the air-mail 
route from Chicago to Dallas; and is served by the Burlington, 
the Chicago and Alton, the Chicago Great Western, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific, the Frisco, the Kansas City 
Southern, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Missouri Pacific, the 
Quincy, Omaha and Kansas City, the Rock Island, the Santa Fc, 
the Union Pacific and the Wabash railways, and by inter-urban 
motor bus and electric trolley lines in every direction. The Kansas 
City Terminal Railway company operates the Union station and 
passenger and freight terminals, serving all the steam roads enter- 
ing the city over a system of depressed tracks; and the Kansas 
City Connecting railroad transfers live stock between all the 
roads and the stock-yards. The population was 324,410 in 1920, 
of whom 30,718 were negroes and 27,320 were foreign-born white; 
and was estimated by the census bureau at 391,000 in 1928. 
“Greater Kansas City,” including both cities of that name and 
their immediate suburbs, was estimated locally to have a popula- 
tion of over 600,000 in 1928. 

Near the geographical centre of the United States, “the gateway 
to the south-west,” Kansas City is one of the great markets and 
transportation centres of the country. Over 7,000,000 passengers 
enter and leave the city annually by the steam and electric rail- 
ways, which handle over 40,000,000 tons of freight and 5,000,000 
express packages. The Union Passenger station, built in 1914 at 
a cost of $6,000,000, is the largest in the United States, outside 
of New York and Chicago, and one of the best appointed for 
the comfort of travellers. The main building is 510 x 150 ft. in 
area; the grand lobby has a ceiling 90ft. high; the main waiting 
room, 410ft. long, is built over 32 tracks, by which 300 trains 
arrive and leave daily. Facing the station, across a plaza to the 
south, stands the Liberty Memorial, completed in 1925, the cost 
of which ($2,500,000) was raised in one week by popular sub- 
scription. A column 280ft. high, with a fire burning continuously 
at the top, is flanked by two low buildings in classic style, one of 
which is a hall of records and the other a meeting-place for the 
veterans. Through the centre of the city extends from north to 
south for 8 5m. the Paseo Parkway, 250ft. wide, and adjoining it 
is the Parade, the principal playground. There are over 3,4yoac. 
in public parks (including Swope park, of i,354ac. lying south 
of the city limits), all connected by a boulevard system of 105 
miles. The diversified character of the terrain has made possible 
drives commanding panoramas of unusual beauty and interest, 
notably Cliff drive, 3 5m. long. The business section of the city 
was occupied originally by high bluffs and deep ravines, which 
were graded down and filled up to the present level. South and 
west of this high land, along the Kansas river, is a low, level 
tract, occupied chiefly by railway yards, stock-yards, wholesale 
houses and manufacturing establishments. North and east is the 
Missouri river bottomland, which has more railway yards and 
factories, and also grain elevators and districts of wage-earners 
homes. Much high and dry “made” land has been reclaimed from 
the river flood-plain. Three great railway bridges cross the Mis- 
souri, and in 1927 the city and Clay county (on the other side 
of the river) jointly bought a highway bridge and opened it free 
to the public. Across the valley of the Kaw, from bluff to bluff, 
extends a great inter-State viaduct, also free of toll charges. The 
area within the corporate limits of the city is 57-75 sq.m., and 
the assessed valuation of property for 1927 was $500,879,177. A 
city plan was adopted in 1922, and a comprehensive zoning ordi- 
nance was enacted in 1923. 

By the provisions of the present charter (the fifth it has had), 
adopted in 1926 by a vote of more than 4 to 1, the city is under 
a council-manager form of government. A council of 9 members 
(including the mayor) is elected on a non-partisan ballot. The 
council appoints the auditor and the city clerk, and a city-man- 


ager, who is responsible for the administrative departments of the 
government. The mayor appoints the board of park commis- 
sioners, the city-plan commission, and the municipal art commis- 
sion. The police department is under a board of two members 
appointed by the governor of the State, with the mayor as chair- 
man ex officio . A new water-supply system was completed in 1928, 
at an expense of $11,000,000. The water comes from the north 
side of the Missouri river, above the mouth of the Kaw, and is 
brought in to the city through two parallel tunnels 6- 5ft. in diam- 
eter, through solid rock under the bed of the river. The water 
plant has been owned by the city since 1895, but all other public 
utilities are under private ownership. Coal comes from fields in 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Arkansas and Illinois, fuel oil from the 
mid-continent field not 200m. away, and natural gas from Kansas 
has been available since 1906. The public-school system includes 
92 elementary, 8 senior high and 4 junior high schools, a teachers 
college, a junior college, 2 trade schools and a part-time school. 
There are also 22 parochial and 6 private schools, and several 
institutions for professional training. The public library in 1927 
had 425,000 volumes, and maintained 15 branch stations. There 
are 400 churches. The Nelson Gallery of Art has an endowment 
of $15,000,000. The charitable agencies are financed jointly 
through a community chest which has an annual budget of over 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

Kansas City is the seat of the Federal Reserve Bank of the tenth 
district. Debits to individual accounts in the local banking insti- 
tutions in 1926 aggregated $4,632,785,000. Though primarily a 
commercial centre, Kansas City has become also an important 
manufacturing city. Its economic life is closely bound up with 
that of its neighbour across the State line ( see Kansas City, 
Kansas). Greater Kansas City has a wholesale trade which 
amounted to $771,781,928 in 1926, and a factory output valued at 
$673,855,722, of which 38% was represented by packing-house 
products. It is the largest market in the country for hay, stock 
hogs and stock and feed cattle; it also ranks first in distribution 
of agricultural implements, lumber, seeds, kaffir corn and milo 
maize, and as a primary winter wheat market; ranks second in 
meat-packing, and as a horse and mule and live stock market, in 
receipt and distribution of fruits and vegetables, and in volume 
of discount paper; third in distribution of butter, eggs and poultry, 
in production of flour and soap, and as a general grain market; 
and fifth in capacity of grain elevators. The Missouri city, rank- 
ing 19th in population (1920), stood sixth in postal receipts and 
tenth in bank clearings in 1926. Manufacturing was increased 
after the World War by the establishment of branch plants by 
many eastern firms, by the making of open-hearth steel for local 
consumption, and by a great development in the oil-refining and 
the milling industries. By 1926 the grain elevators had a capacity 
of 37,532,500 bu.; receipts of grain totalled 112,528,800 bu.; the 
output of the flour mills was 6,i6i,ooobbl.; and receipts of live 
stock 7,183,164 heads. The American Royal Live Stock Show, 
held annually in November, is one of the largest horse and live 
stock exhibitions in the United States. Its pavilion, erected in 
1922, is a two-story building of reinforced concrete, containing 
over 7ac. of floor-space. The Kansas City Live Stock Exchange 
and the Board of Trade building (the grain market) are the largest 
buildings in the country devoted exclusively to their respective 
purposes. 

Because of its central position Kansas City is an advantageous 
meeting place for national conferences. The hotels have 12,000 
guest rooms. In the heart of the city is Convention hall, 314ft. 
long by 198ft. wide, covered by a steel-frame roof without a col- 
umn for its support, and containing 35,000 sq.ft, of floor space 
and a large roof garden. It was built within three months for the 
National Democratic convention of 1900, to replace one that 
had been destroyed by fire; and in 1928 it was the scene of the 
National Republican convention. 

The first permanent settlement within the present limits of 
Kansas City was established by French fur-traders about 1821. 
Westport — now a fashionable residential district of Kansas City — 
was a rival of Independence in the Santa Fe trade, and succeeded 
to most of it after the great Missouri flood of 1844 destroyed the 
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landing used by Independence. Meanwhile Westport Landing, on 
the river, increased in importance and overshadowed Westport. In 
1838 lots were surveyed and the name Town of Kansas (from 
the Kansas river) was adopted. It was incorporated as a town in 
1850, chartered under its present name in 1853, rechartered in 
1875, and adopted new charters under its power of home rule in 
1889, 1908 and 1925. Before 1850 it was practically the ex- 
clusive eastern terminus on the river for the Santa Fe. trade, and 
a great outfitting point for emigrants to California. Whiskey, gro- 
ceries, prints and notions were staples sent to Santa Fe. Wool, 
buffalo robes and dried buffalo meat, Mexican silver coin, gold and 
silver dust and ore came in return. In i860 the trade employed 
3,000 wagons and 7,000 men, and amounted to millions of dollars. 
During the Civil War both Independence and Westport were the 
scene of /battles. There was no fighting at Kansas City, but her 
trade went to Leavenworth, where it had the protection of an 
army post and a quiet frontier. After the war the railways took 
away the traffic to Santa Fe, and other cities, farther up the Mis- 
souri, took over the trade to the upper river valley. In 1866 the 
first railway reached Kansas City from Saint Louis; in 1867 the 
packing industry had its beginning; and in 1869 a railway bridge 
across the Missouri assured Kansas City predominance over Leav- 
enworth and Saint Joseph. The population grew from 4,418 in 
i860 to 32,260 in 1870, and by 1880 it had reached 55,785. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1900 it increased threefold, and between 1900 
and 1920 it doubled. 

KANSK, a town in the Siberian Area of the Russian S.F.S.R. 
on the trans-Siberian railway 151 m. E. of Krasnoyarsk, in 56° 
20' N., and 95 0 37' E. Pop. (1926) 19,235. It is subject to 
floods from the Kan river, a tributary of the Yenisei, on which 
it stands; the Kan is not navigable. It is situated near gold, 
coal and iron fields and has an iron foundry, an electric plant, 
distilleries and leather factories. It was founded in 1628 by 
Dubensky, the voivoda of Krasnoyarsk, but remained a mere 
village until the coming of the railway. 

KANSU, the most north-westerly province of China. In 
shape it constitutes a long wedge thrust forward between Tibet 
on the south and Mongolia on the north. Its south-eastern border, 
adjoining Shensi province, is 900 miles inland from Shanghai. The 
greater part of it is drained by the Hwang-ho, part of whose 
upper course runs through the province from south-west to north- 
east. With the exception of a few sandy plains mainly in the 
north, Kansu is dominated by high mountains, rising to 10,000 
feet or more in many of the ranges. Those in the north-west are 
known collectively as the Nan-shan and represent the prolonga- 
tion of the northern loop of the Kun-lun ranges of Tibet, which 
in the south of the province are directly continued from west to 
east in the Sik’ing-shan and Min-shan. For the most part, 
especially in the east, the province is characterised by rich loess 
terraces, deeply dissected by the Wei-ho river-system. The 
climate naturally shows great extremes. In winter, intensely dry 
cold winds blow from the tableland of Mongolia while in sum- 
mer, which is the rainy season, the temperature sometimes rises 
above ioo° F. The southern part of the province is at all times 
milder and wetter than the northern, but Kansu as a whole, 
because of its isolation, severe climate, and rugged topography, is 
one of the wildest regions of China. 

Kansu in its present form as a province has only been recently 
constituted, but as a corridor region between China and the West 
its history probably dates back to the beginnings of Chinese 
civilization. From earliest times the Chinese have had contact 
with Turkestan by way of the natural passage afforded by the 
Wei-ho valley and the corridor along the northern base of the 
Nan-shan mountains, the alignment and continuity of these two 
sections of the route being preserved by intermediate tributary 
valleys of the Hwang-ho. 

From the third century b.c. when China, consolidated under 
the Chin Dynasty, organised a defensive scheme against the 
steppeland nomads the function of the Kansu corridor as the key 
to the defence of the Western borderland becomes increasingly 
conspicuous. Under the strong dynasties, notably those of the 
Han and the Tang, the corridor was kept open and military 


colonies placed at strategic points along it. At such times too 
new influences from the West such as Buddhism and Nestorian 
Christianity reached China by this avenue of entry and overland 
trade with the West flowed through it, particularly under the 
Yuan (Mongol) Dynasty. But during times of disintegration and 
weakness in China, numerous Tartar invasions penetrated along 
the route, and Lanchow-fu, the only early bridge-point on the 
Upper Hwang-ho, was an important base for further conquest in 
North China. As a separate province Kansu dates only from 
1911. Prior to that it had for some years been united with 
Shensi, the two provinces being known as Shen-kan, and before 
1882 it had been administered with Sinkiang as one province. The 
inclusion in the new Kansu of the long arm to the north-west 
was intended to secure the critical lowland approach to China 
from the Tarim Basin. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
Kansu was richer and more populous than it is to-day. It suf- 
fered severely from the great Muslim rebellions of that period 
and particularly from the revolt of 1861-77. 

The population in 1923, according to the Post Office estimate, 
was a little less than six millions in an area of over 125,000 
square miles, giving a density of 47 persons to the square mile. 
Thus, while it is the third Chinese province in point of size, it is 
the most thinly peopled. It is also the least Chinese in the com- 
position of its population One-third of the inhabitants are 
Muslims, in the main ethnically distinct from the Chinese and 
still retaining their own customs. The north-western districts and 
the area around Ningsia-fu, on the borders of the Ordos, are 
mainly Mongol in character. Along the western border there are 
many Tanguts and here too has occured an overflow from north- 
east Tibet. In the mountains to the north-east of Sining-fu are 
some 50,000 “aborigines” speaking tribal dialects. The largest 
single element in the population, however, is Chinese and there 
has been immigration in recent years from Szechwan. Corre- 
sponding to the diversity of racial elements is the great variety 
of languages in Kansu, especially in the west and north-west but 
Mandarin is spoken throughout the greater part of the province. 

The mountainous character of Kansu and the precarious nature 
of the rainfall seriously handicap agriculture, but in the limited 
sandy plains, where irrigation is possible, abundant crops of 
millet, sorghum and Indian corn, as well as fruits, are grown. 
For years Kansu has been one of the chief opium-producing 
provinces of China; the poppy is everywhere grown save in the 
Mohammedan western sections. Animal husbandry is dominant 
on the dry grassland, unsuited for cultivation, giving rise to the 
export of pastoral products such as hides, furs and wool, and the 
direct manufacture of coarse woollens and cloths. Leather-tanning 
and the woollen industry show great promise of future develop- 
ment. Lanchow-fu, the capital city, is the only notable centre of 
industry and the chief market for provincial produce. Large 
deposits of precious minerals (of which gold and quicksilver are 
exported), iron-ore, petroleum and coal are known to exist; coal 
is especially extensive in the neighbourhood of Kungchang-fu. 

The inaccessibility of the province together with internal diffi- 
culties of transport and communication have proved the greatest 
drawback to the development of its considerable mining and 
agricultural potentialities, but the comparatively early extension 
of the Lung-hai railway line to Sian-fu and thence to Lanchow-fu 
is projected and should greatly facilitate the development of 
Kansu by bringing its products into the world markets. The 
present railway terminus (Lingpao) in western Honan is a 
25 days’ journey from Lanchow-fu, but a postal courier line 
(the longest in the world) runs via Sian-fu, Lanchow-fu and 
Ansi-chow to Kashgar. 

KANT, IMMANUEL (1724-1804), German philosopher, 
was born at Konigsberg on April 22, 1724. His grandfather was 
an emigrant from Scotland. His father was a master-saddler in 
Konigsberg, then a stronghold of Pietism, to the strong influence 
of which Kant was subjected in his eafly years. In his tenth year 
he was entered at the Collegium Fredericianum with the definite 
view of studying theology. His inclination at this time was towards 
classics, and he was recognized, with his school-fellow, David 
Ruhnken, as among the most promising classical scholars of the 
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college. His taste for the greater Latin authors, particularly Lu- 
cretius, was never lost, and he acquired at school an unusual facil- 
ity in Latin composition. With Greek authors he does not appear 
to have been equally familiar. During his university course, which 
began in 1740, Kant was principally attracted towards mathe- 
matics and physics. Though he attended courses on theology, and 
even preached on one or two occasions, he appears to have given 
up the intention of entering the church. His father died in 1746, 
and for nine years he earned his own living as a private tutor. 

In 1755 Kant became tutor in the family of Count Kayserling. 
By the kindness of a friend named Richter, he was enabled to 
resume his university career, and in the autumn of that year he 
graduated as doctor and qualified as Privatdozent. For 15 years 
he remained a Privatdozent, his fame as writer and lecturer stead- 
ily increasing. Though twice he failed to obtain a professorship 
at Konigsberg, he steadily refused appointments elsewhere. The 
only academic preferment received by him during the lengthy pro- 
bation was the post of under-librarian (1766). His lectures, at 
first mainly upon physics, gradually expanded until nearly all de- 
scriptions of philosophy were included under them. 

In 1770 he obtained the chair of logic and metaphysics at 
Konigsberg, and delivered as his inaugural address the dissertation 
De mundi sensibilis et intelligibilis forma et principiis. Eleven 
years later appeared the Kritik der reinen Vernunft (1781; 2nd 
eni. ed. 1787), the work towards which he had been steadily 
advancing, and of which all his later writings are developments. 
In 1783 he published the Prolegomena, intended as an introduc- 
tion to the Kritik, which had been found to stand in need of 
some explanatory comment. 

In spite of its frequent obscurity, its novel terminology, and 
its declared opposition to prevailing systems, the Kantian philos- 
ophy made rapid progress in Germany. In the course of 10 or 12 
years from the publication of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, it was 
expounded in all the leading universities, and it even penetrated 
into the schools of the Church of Rome. J. Schulz in Konigs- 
berg, J. G. Kiesewetter in Berlin, Jakob in Halle, Born and A. L. 
Heydenreich in Leipzig, K. L. Reinhold and E. Schmid in Jena, 
Buhle in Gottingen, Tennemann in Marburg, and Snell in Giessen, 
with many others, made it the basis of their philosophical teach- 
ing, while the theologians Tieftrunk, Staudlin, and Ammon eagerly 
applied it to Christian doctrine and morality. Young men flocked 
to Konigsberg as to a shrine of philosophy. The Prussian Gov- 
ernment even undertook the expense of their support. Kant was 
hailed by some as a second Messiah. He was consulted as an 
oracle on all questions of casuistry — as, for example, on the law- 
fulness of inoculation for the small-pox. This universal homage 
for a long time left Kant unaffected; it was only in his later years 
that he spoke of his system as the limit of philosophy, and resented 
all further progress. He still pursued his quiet round of lecturing 
and authorship, and contributed from time to time papers to the 
literary journals. Of these, among the most remarkable was his 
review of Herder’s Philosophy of History, which greatly exas- 
perated that author, and led to a violent act of retaliation some 
years after in his Metakritik der reinen Vernunft. Schiller at this 
period in vain sought to engage Kant upon his Horen. 

In 1792 Kant, in the full height of his reputation, was involved 
in a collision with the Government on the question of his religious 
doctrines. Naturally his philosophy had excited the declared op- 
position of all adherents of historical Christianity, since its plain 
tendency was towards a moral rationalism, and it could not be 
reconciled to the literal doctrines of the Lutheran Church. After 
the first part of his book, Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der 
blossen Vernunft, had appeared in the Berlin Journal, the publica- 
tion of the remainder, which treats in a more rationalizing style of 
Christianity, was forbidden. Kant, thus shut out from Berlin, 
availed himself of his local privilege, and, with the sanction of the 
theological faculty of his own university, published the full work 
in Konigsberg (179 3). The Government, probably influenced as 
much by hatred and fear of the French Revolution, of which Kant 
was supposed to be a partisan, as by love of orthodoxy, resented 
the act; and a secret cabinet order was received by him intimating 
the displeasure of the king, Frederick William II., and exacting 


a pledge not to lecture or write at all on religious subjects in 
future. With this mandate Kant, after a struggle, complied, and 
kept his engagement till 1797, when the death of the king, accord- 
ing to his construction of his promise, set him free. The incident 
depressed his spirits. He withdrew in 1794 from society; next year 
he gave up all his classes but one public lecture on logic or meta- 
physics; and in 1797, before the removal of the interdict on his 
theological teaching, he ceased his public lectures, after an aca- 
demic course of 42 years. In that year he had finished his treatises 
Die Metaphysik der Ethik, which, with his Anthropologie, com- 
pleted in 1798, were the last considerable works that he revised 
with his own hand. His lectures on logic, on physical geography, 
on paedagogics, were edited during his lifetime by his friends and 
pupils. By way of asserting his right to resume theological dis- 
quisition, he also issued in 1798 his Streit der Fakultdten, in which 
all the strongest points of his work on religion were urged afresh. 

From the date of his retirement from the chair Kant declined 
in strength, and gave tokens of intellectual decay. His memory 
began to fail, and a large work at which he wrought night and day, 
on the connection between physics and metaphysics, was found 
to be only a repetition of his already published doctrines. After 
1802, finding himself attacked with a weakness in the limbs at- 
tended with frequent fits of falling, he mitigated the Spartan 
severity of his life, and consented to receive medical advice. A 
constant restlessness oppressed him; his sight gave way; his con- 
versation became an extraordinary mixture of metaphors; and it 
was only at intervals that gleams of his former power broke out, 
especially when some old chord of association was struck in 
natural science or physical geography. A few days before his 
decease, with a great effort he thanked his medical attendant for 
his visits in the words, “I have not yet lost my feeling for human- 
ity.” On Feb. 12, 1804, he died, having almost completed his 80th 
year. His stature was small, and his appearance feeble. He was 
little more than five feet high; his breast was almost concave, and, 
like Schleiermacher, he was deformed in the right shoulder. His 
senses were quick and delicate, and, though of weak constitution, 
he escaped by strict regimen all serious illness. 

His life was arranged with mechanical regularity; and, as he 
never married, he kept the habits of his studious youth to old age. 
His man-servant, who awoke him summer and winter at five 
o’clock, testified that he had not once failed in 30 years to respond 
to the call. After rising he studied for two hours, then lectured 
two hours, and spent the rest of the forenoon, till one, at his 
desk. He then dined at a restaurant, which he frequently changed, 
to avoid the influx of strangers, who crowded to see and hear him. 
This was his only regular meal; and he often prolonged the 
conversation till late in the afternoon. He then walked out for at 
least an hour in all weathers, and spent the evening in lighter read- 
ing, except an hour or two devoted to the preparation of his next 
day’s lectures, after which he retired between nine and ten to rest. 
In his earlier years he often spent his evenings in general society, 
where his knowledge and conversational talents made him the 
life of every party. His social circle included J. G. Hamann, the 
friend of Herder and Jacobi, who was thus a mediator between 
Kant and these philosophical adversaries. 

Kant cared comparatively little for the history of speculation, 
but his acquaintance with books of science, general history, travels 
and belles lettres was boundless. He was well versed in English 
literature, chiefly of the age of Queen Anne, and had read English 
philosophy from Locke to Hume, and the Scottish school. He was 
at home in Voltaire and Rousseau, but had little or no acquaintance 
with the French sensational philosophy. He was familiar with all 
German literature up to the date of his Kritik, but ceased to follow 
it in its great development by Goethe and Schiller. It was his habit 
to obtain books in sheets from his publishers Kanter and Nicol- 
ovius; and he read over for many years all the new works in their 
catalogue, in order to keep abreast of universal knowledge. 

►As a lecturer, Kant avoided altogether that rigid style in which 
his books were written. He sat behind a low desk, with a few jot- 
tings on slips of paper, or textbooks marked on the margin, 
before him, and delivered an extemporaneous address, opening up 
the subject by partial glimpses, and with many anecdotes or 
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familiar illustrations, till a complete idea of it was presented. 
His voice was extremely weak, but sometimes rose into eloquence, 
and always commanded perfect silence. Though kind to his stu- 
dents, he refused to remit their fees, as this, he thought, would dis- 
courage independence. It was another principle that his chief ex- 
ertions should be bestowed on the intermediate class of talent, as 
the geniuses would help themselves, and the dunces were beyond 
remedy. 

Simple, honourable, truthful, kind-hearted and high-minded as 
Kant was in all moral respects, he had little sentiment. He had no 
enthusiasm for the beauties of nature, and indeed never sailed out 
into the Baltic, or travelled more than 40 miles from Konigsberg. 
Music he disregarded, and all poetry that was more than senten- 
tious prose. His ethics have been reproached with some justice as 
setting up too low an ideal for the female sex. Though a faithful 
friend, he could not bear to visit his friends in sickness, and after 
their death he repressed all allusion to their memory. 

On Feb. 12, 1904, the 100th anniversary of Kant’s death, a 
Kantian society ( Kantgesellschaft ) was formed at Halle under the 
leadership of H. Vaihinger to promote Kantian studies; it supports 
the periodical Kantstudien (founded 1896). 
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KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY, the philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant ( q.v .). 

Pre-critical. — In any complete account of the Kantian sys- 
tem it is necessary that there should be constant reference, on the 
one hand, to the peculiar character of the preceding 18th-century 
philosophy, and, on the other hand, to the problems left for re- 
newed treatment to more modern thought. Fortunately the de- 
velopment of the Kantian system itself furnishes such treatment 
as is necessary of the former reference. For the critical philosophy 
was a work of slow growth. In the early writings of Kant we are 
able to trace with great definiteness the successive stages through 
which he passed from the notions of the preceding philosophy to 
the new and comprehensive method which gives its special char- 
acter to the critical work. Scarcely any great mind, it has been 
said with justice, ever matured so slowly. In the early essays we 
find the principles of the current philosophies, those of Leibniz 
and English empiricism, applied in various directions to those 
problems which serve as tests of their truth and completeness; 
we note the appearance of the difficulties or contradictions which 
manifest the one-sidedness or imperfection of the principle 
applied; and we can trace the gradual growth of the new concep- 
tions which were destined, in the completed system, to take the 
place of the earlier method. To understand the Kantian work it 
is indispensable to trace the history of its growth in the mind of 
its author. 

Of the two preceding stages of modern philosophy, only the 
second, that of Locke and Leibniz, seems to have influenced prac- 
tically the course of Kant’s speculation. With the Cartesian 
movement as a whole he shows little acquaintance and no sym- 
pathy, and his own philosophic conception is never brought into 
relation with the systematic treatment of metaphysical problems 
characteristic of the Cartesian method. The fundamental ques- 
tion for philosophic reflection presented itself to him in the form 
which it had assumed in the hands of Locke and his successors in 
England, of Leibniz and the Leibnizian school in Germany. The 
transition from the Cartesian movement to this second stage of 
modern thought had doubtless been natural and indeed necessary. 
Nevertheless the full bearings of the philosophic question were 
somewhat obscured by the comparatively limited fashion in which 
it was then regarded. The tendency towards what may be tech- 
nically called subjectivism, a tendency which differentiates the 
modem from the ancient method of speculation, is expressed in 
Locke and Leibniz in a definite and peculiar fashion. However 
widely the two systems differ in details, they are at one in a certain 
fundamental conception which dominates the whole course of 
their philosophic construction. They are throughout individual- 
ist, i.e.y they accept as given fact the existence of the concrete, 
thinking subject, and endeavour to show how this subject, as an 
individual conscious being, is related to the wider universe of 
which he forms part. 


In dealing with such a problem, there are evidently two lines 
along which investigation may proceed. It may be asked how the 
individual mind comes to know himself and the system of things 
with which he is connected, how the varied contents of his experi- 
ence are to be accounted for, and what certainty attaches to his 
subjective consciousness of things. Regarded from the individual- 
ist point of view, this line of inquiry becomes purely psychological, 
and the answer may be presented, as it was presented by Locke, 
in the fashion of a natural history of the growth of conscious ex- 
perience in the mind of the subject. Or, it may be further asked, 
how is the individual really connected with the system of things 
apparently disclosed to him in conscious experience? what is the 
precise significance of the existence which he ascribes both to 
himself and to the objects of experience? what is the nature of the 
relation between himself as one part of the system, and the sys- 
tem as a whole? This second inquiry is specifically metaphysical 
in bearing, and the kind of answer furnished to it by Leibniz on 
the one hand, by Berkeley on the other, is in fact prescribed or 
determined beforehand by the fundamental conception of the 
individualist method with which both begin their investigations. 
So soon as we make clear to ourselves the essential nature of this 
method, we are able to discern the specific difficulties arising in 
the attempt to carry it out systematically, and thus to note with 
precision the special problems presented to Kant at the outset of 
his philosophic reflections. 

Consider, first, the application of the method on its psychologi- 
cal side, as it appears in Locke. Starting with the assumption of 
conscious experience as the content of the individual mind, Locke 
proceeds to explain its genesis and nature by reference to the real 
universe of things and its mechanical operation upon the mind. 
The result of the interaction of mind, i.e., the individual mind, 
and the system of things, is conscious experience, consisting of 
ideas, which may be variously compounded, divided, compared, 
or dealt with by the subjective faculties with which the entity, 
mind, is supposed to be endowed. Matter of fact and matter of 
knowledge are thus at a stroke dissevered. The very notion of 
relation between mind and things leads at once to the counter 
notion of the absolute restriction of mind to its own subjective 
nature. That Locke was unable to reconcile these opposed notions 
is not surprising; that the difficulties and obscurities of the Essay 
arise from the impossibility of reconciling them is evident on the 
slightest consideration of the main positions of that work. Of 
these difficulties the philosophies of Berkeley and Hume are sys- 
tematic treatments. In Berkeley we find the resolute determina- 
tion to accept only the one notion, that of mind as restricted to 
its own experience, and to attempt by this means to explain the 
nature of the external reality to which obscure reference is made. 
Any success in the attempt is due only to the fact that Berkeley 
introduces alongside of his individualist notion a totally new con- 
ception, that of mind itself as capable of reflection upon the whole 
of experience and of reference to the supreme mind as the ground 
of all reality. 

It is only in Hume that we have definitely and completely the 
evolution of the individualist notion as groundwork of a theory of 
knowledge; and it is in his writings, therefore, that we may expect 
to find the fundamental difficulty of that notion clearly apparent. 
It is not a little remarkable that we should find in Hume, not only 
the sceptical dissolution of all fixity of cognition, which is the in- 
evitable result of the individualist method, but also the clearest 
consciousness of the very root of the difficulty. The systematic 
application of the doctrine that conscious experience consists only 
of isolated objects of knowledge, impressions or ideas, leads 
Hume to distinguish between truths reached by analysis and 
truths which involve real connection of the objects of knowledge. 
The first he is willing to accept without further inquiry, though 
it is an error to suppose, as Kant seems to have supposed, that he 
regarded mathematical propositions as coming under this head 
{see Hume) ; with respect to the second, he finds himself hope- 
lessly at fault. No real connections between isolated objects of 
experience are perceived by us. No single matter of fact neces- 
sarily implies the existence of any other. In short, if the diffi- 
culty be put in its ultimate form, no existence can transcend itself, 
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or imply relation to any other existence. If the parts of con- 
scious experience are regarded as distinct things, there is no possi- 
bility of connecting them other than contingently, if at all. If the 
individual mind be really thought of as individual, it is impossible 
to explain how it should have knowledge at all. “In short,” says 
Hume, “there are two principles which I cannot render con- 
sistent, nor is it in my power to renounce either of them, viz., that 
all our distinct perceptions are distinct existences , and that the 
mind never perceives any real connection among distinct existences. 
Did our perceptions either inhere in something simple or indi- 
vidual, or did the mind perceive some real connection among 
them, there would be no difficulty in the case” (App. to Treatise 
of Human Nature). 

Thus, on the one hand, the individualist conception leads to 
the total negation of all real cognition. If the real system of 
things, to which conscious experience has reference, be regarded 
as standing in casual relation to this experience there is no con- 
ceivable ground for the extension to reality of the notions which 
somehow are involved in thought. The same result is apparent, 
on the other hand, when we consider the theory of knowledge 
implied in the Leibnizian individualism. The metaphysical con- 
ception of the monads, each of which is the universe in nuce , pre- 
sents insuperable difficulties when the connection of the monads 
is in question, and these difficulties obtrude themselves when the 
attempt is made to work out a consistent doctrine of cognition. 
For the whole mass of cognizable fact is contained impliciter in 
each monad, and the several modes of apprehension can only be 
regarded as so many stages in the developing monad. Sense and 
understanding, real connection of facts and analysis of notions, 
therefore, differ only in degree. The same fundamental axioms, 
the logical principles of identity and sufficient reason, are applic- 
able in explanation of all given propositions. It is true that 
Leibniz himself did not work out any complete doctrine of knowl- 
edge, but in the hands of his successors the theory took definite 
shape in the principle that the whole work of cognition is in 
essence analytical. The process of analysis might be complete 
or incomplete. For finite intelligences there was an inevitable 
incompleteness so far as knowledge of matters of fact was con- 
cerned. In respect to them, the final result was found in a series 
of irreducible notions or categories, the analysis and elucidation of 
which was specifically the business of philosophy. 

It will be observed that, in the Leibnizian as in the empirical 
individualism, the fundamental notion is still that of the abstract 
separation of the thinking subject from the materials of conscious 
experience. From this separation arise all the difficulties in the 
effort to develop the notion systematically, and in tracing the his- 
tory of Kant’s philosophical progress we are able to discern the 
gradual perception on his part that here was to be found the ulti- 
mate cause of the perplexities which became apparent in consider- 
ing the subordinate doctrines of the system. The successive essays 
composing Kant’s precritical work are not so many imperfect 
sketches of the doctrines of the Kritik. They are essentially tenta- 
tive, and exhibit the manner in which the difficulties of a received 
theory force on a more comprehensive view. 

Logical and Real Ground. — The particular problem which 
gave the occasion to the first of the precritical writings is the 
question to which the Kritik is an answer. What is the nature 
of the distinction between knowledge gained by analysis of notions 
and knowledge of matters of fact? Kant seems never to have been 
satisfied with the Wolffian identification of logical axioms and of 
the principle of sufficient reason. The tract on the False Subtlety 
of the Four Syllogistic Figures, in which the view of thought as 
analytic is clearly expressed, closes with the significant division 
of judgments into those which rest upon the logical axioms of 
identity and contradiction and those for which no logical ground 
can be shown. Such immediate judgments, it is said, abound in 
our experience, They are the foundations for all judgments re- 
garding real existence. It was impossible that the question re- 
garding their nature and legitimacy and their distinction from 
analytic judgments should not present itself to him. The three 
tracts belonging to the years 1763-64 bring forward the essential 
opposition between the two classes of judgments. In the Essay on 


Negative Quantities , the fundamental inuugni is me iuuu dis- 
tinction in kind between logical opposition and real opposition. 
For the one adequate explanation is found in the logical axiom 
of analytical thinking; for the other no such explanation is to be 
had. Logical ground and real ground are distinct. “I can under- 
stand perfectly well,” says Kant, “how a consequence follows from 
its reason according to the law of identity, since it is discoverable 
by mere analysis of the notion contained in it. . . . But how 
something follows from another thing and not according to* the 
law of identity, this I should gladly have made clear to me. . . . 
How shall I comprehend that, since something is, something else 
should be?” Real things, in short, are distinct existences and not 
necessarily connected in thought. 

The prize essay On the Principles of Natural Theology and 
Morals brings forward the same fundamental opposition. Here, 
for the first time, appears definitely the distinction between 
synthesis and analysis, and in the distinction is found the reason 
for the superior certainty and clearness of mathematics as op- 
posed to philosophy. Mathematics proceeds synthetically, for in 
it the notions are constructed. Metaphysics is analytical in 
method; in it the notions are given, and by analysis they are 
cleared up. Kant does not, in this place, raise the question as to 
the reason for assuming that the arbitrary synthesis of mathe- 
matical construction has any reference to reality. The deeper 
significance of synthesis has not yet become apparent. 

In the Only Possible Ground of Proof for the Existence of God , 
the argument, though largely Leibnizian, advances one step farther 
towards the ultimate inquiry. For there Kant states precisely his 
fundamental doctrine that real existence is not a predicate to be 
added in thought to the conception of a possible subject. So far 
as thought is concerned, possibility, not real existence, is con- 
tained in judgment. 

The year 1 765 was marked by the publication of Leibniz’s post- 
humous Nouveaux Essais , in which his theory of knowledge is 
more fully stated than in any of his previous tracts. Kant gave 
some attention to this work, though no reference to it occurs in 
his writings, and it may have assisted to give additional precision 
to his doctrine. In the essay, Dreams of a Clairvoyant, published 
1766, he emphasizes his previous conclusion that connections of 
real fact are mediated in our thought by ultimate notions, but 
adds that the warrant for such notions can be furnished only by 
experience. He is inclined, therefore, to regard as the function of 
metaphysics the complete statement of these ultimate, indemon- 
strable notions, and therefore the determination of the limits 
to knowledge by their means. Even at this point, the difficulty 
raised by Hume does not occur to him. He still appears to think 
that experience does warrant the employment of such notions, 
and when there is taken into account his correspondence with 
Lambert during the next few years, one would be inclined to say 
that the Architektonik of the latter represents most completely 
Kant’s idea of philosophy. 

On another side Kant had been shaking himself free from the 
principles of the Leibnizian philosophy. According to Leibniz, 
space resulted from the relations of monads to one another. But 
Kant began to see that such a conception did not accord with the 
manner in which we determine directions or positions in space. 
In the essay, On the Ground of distinguishing Particular Divisions 
in Space , he pointed out that the idea of space as a whole is not 
deducible from the experience of particular spaces, or particular 
relations of objects in space, that we only cognize relations in 
space by reference to space as a whole, and finally that definite 
positions involve reference to space as a given whole. 

Sense and Understanding,— The whole development of 
Kant’s thought up to this point is intelligible when regarded from 
the Leibnizian point of view, with which he started. Even in the 
Dissertation of 1770 the really critical question is not involved. 
Sense and understanding, according to the Dissertation , are the 
two sources of knowledge. The objects of the one are things of 
sense or phenomena; the objects of the other are noumena. These 
are absolutely distinct, and are not to be regarded as differing only 
in degree. In phenomena we distinguish matter , which is given 
by sense, and form, which is the law of the order of sensations. 
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Such form is twofold — the order of space and time. Sensations 
formed by space and time compose the world of appearance, and 
this when treated by the understanding, according to logical rules, 
is experience. But the logical use of the understanding is not its 
only use. Much more important is the real use, by which are pro- 
duced the pure notions whereby we think things as they are. 
These pure notions are the laws of the operation of the intellect ; 
they are leges intellects. 

Apart, then, from the expanded treatment of space and time as 
subjective forms, we find in the Dissertation little more than the 
very precise and definite formulation of the slowly growing oppo- 
sition to the Leibnizian doctrines. That the pure intellectual 
notions should be defended as springing from the nature of in- 
tellect is not out of harmony with the statement of the Traume 
eines Geistersehers, for there the pure notions were allowed to 
exist, but were not held to have validity for actual things except 
on grounds of experience. Here they arc supposed to exist, dis- 
severed from experience, and are allowed validity as determina- 
tions of things in themselves. 

The stage which Kant had now reached in his philosophical 
development was one of great significance. The doctrine of knowl- 
edge expressed in the Dissertation was the final form which the 
Wolffian rationalism could assume for him, and, though many of 
the elements of the Kritik are contained therein, it was not really 
in advance of the Wolffian theory. The doctrine of space and 
time as forms of sense-perception, the reference of both space and 
time and the pure intellectual notions to the laws of the activity 
of mind itself, the distinction between sense and understanding 
as one of kind, not of degree, with the correlative distinction be- 
tween phenomena and noumena, — all of these reappear, though 
changed and modified, in the Kritik . But the real import of 
Hume’s sceptical problem had not yet dawned upon Kant. 

Up to the stage indicated by the Dissertation he had been at- 
tempting, in various ways, to unite two radically divergent modes 
of explaining cognition — that which would account for the content 
of experience by reference to affection from things without us, 
and that which viewed the intellect itself as somehow furnished 
with the means of pure, rational cognition. He now discovered 
that Hume’s sceptical analysis of the notion of cause was really 
the treatment of one typical instance of the much more general 
problem. If experience, says Hume, consists solely of states of 
mind somehow given to us, each of which exists as an effect, and 
therefore as distinct from others, with what right do we make the 
common assumption that parts of experience are necessarily con- 
nected? The only possible answer, drawn from the premises laid 
down, must be that there is no warrant for such an assumption. 
Necessity for thought implies something more than is given in 
experience — for that which is given is contingent — and rests upon 
an a priori or pure notion. But a priori notions, did they exist, 
could have no claim to regulate experience. Hume, therefore, for 
his part, rejected entirely the notion of cause as being fictitious 
and delusive, and professed to account for the hhbit of regarding 
experience as necessarily connected by reference to arbitrarily 
formed custom of thinking. Experience, as given contingent 
material, had a certain uniformity, and recurring uniformities 
generated in us the habit of regarding things as necessarily con- 
nected. 

The Critique of Pure Reason.— The dogmatic or individualist 
conception of experience had thus proved itself inadequate to the 
solution of Hume’s difficulty regarding the notion of cause. The 
perception of its inadequacy in this respect, and the consequent 
generalization of Hume’s problem, are the essential features of the 
new critical method. For Kant was now prepared to formulate his 
general inquiry in a definite fashion. His reflection on the Wolffian 
doctrine of knowledge had made clear to him that synthetic con- 
nection, the essence of real cognition, was not contained in the 
products of thinking as a formal activity of mind operating on 
material otherwise supplied. On the other hand, Hume’s analysis 
enabled him to see that synthetic connection was not contained in 
experience regarded as given material. Thus neither the formal 
nor the material aspect of experience, supplied any foundation 
for real knowledge, whether a priori or empirical. An absolutely 


new conception of experience was necessary, if the fact of cogni- 
tion was to be explained at all, and the various modes in which 
Kant expresses the business of his critical philosophy were merely 
different fashions of stating the one ultimate problem. How is it 
possible for the individual thinking subject to connect together the 
parts of his experience in the mode we call cognition? 

The problem of the critical philosophy is, therefore, the com- 
plete analysis of experience from the point of view of the condi- 
tions under which such experience is possible for the conscious 
subject. The central ideas are thus self-consciousness, as the 
supreme condition under which experience is subjectively pos- 
sible, and the manifold details of experience as a varied and com- 
plex whole. The solution of the problem demanded the utmost 
care in keeping the due balance between these ideas; and it can 
hardly be said that Kant was perfectly successful. 

In any detailed exposition of the critical system it would be 
requisite in the first place to state with some fullness the precise 
nature of the problems immediately before Kant, and in the second 
place to follow with some closeness the successive stages of the 
system as presented in the three main works, the Critique of Pure 
Reason , the Critique of Practical Reason and the Critique of Judg- 
ment, with the more important of the minor works, the Metaphysic 
of Nature and the Metaphysic of Ethics. It would be necessary, 
also, in any such expanded treatment, to bring out clearly the 
Kantian classification of the philosophical sciences, and to indicate 
the relation between the critical or transcendental investigation of 
the several facutyies and the more developed sciences to which that 
investigation serves as introduction. As any detailed statement of 
the critical system, however compressed, would be beyond the 
limits of the present article, it is proposed here to select only the 
more salient doctrines, and to point out in connection with them 
what advance had been effected by Kant, and what remained for 
subsequent efforts at full solution of the problems raised by him. 

The doctrine from which Kant starts in his critical or transcen- 
dental investigation of knowledge is that to which the slow devel- 
opment of his thought had led him. The essence of cognition or 
knowledge was a synthetic act, an act of combining in thought 
the detached elements of experience. Now synthesis was explicable 
neither by reference to pure thought, the logical or elaborative 
faculty, which in Kant’s view remained analytic in function, nor 
by reference to the effects of external real things upon our faculties 
of cognition. For, on the one hand, analysis or logical treatment 
applied only to objects of knowledge as already given in synthetic 
forms, and, on the other hand, real things could yield only isolated 
effects and not the combination of these effects in the forms of 
cognitive experience. If experience is to be matter of knowledge 
for the conscious subject, it must be regarded as the conjoint prod- 
uct of given material and synthetic combination. Form and mat- 
ter may indeed be dealt with in isolation for purposes of critical 
inquiry, but in experience they are inseparably united. The prob- 
lem of the Kritik thus becomes the complete statement of the ele- 
ments necessarily involved in synthesis, and of the processes by 
which these elements are realized in individual consciousness. He 
is not asking, with Locke, whence the details of experience arise; 
but he is endeavouring to state exhaustively what conditions are 
necessarily involved in knowledge, i.e. y in any synthetic combina- 
tion of parts of experience by the conscious subject. 

So far as the elements necessarily involved in conscious expe- 
rience are concerned, these may be enumerated briefly thus: — 
given data of sense, inner or outer: the forms of perception, ie ., 
space and time; the forms of thought, i.e. y the categories; the ulti- 
mate condition of knowledge, the identity of the pure ego or self. 
The self is the central unity in reference to which alone is any 
part of experience cognizable. But the consciousness of self is the 
foundation of knowledge only when related to given material. The 
ego has not in itself the element of difference, and the essence of 
knowledge is the consciousness of unity in difference. For knowl- 
edge, therefore, it is necessary that difference should be given to 
the ego. The modes under which the isolated data can be syntheti- 
cally combined so as to form a cognizable whole make up the form 
of cognition, and upon this form rests the possibility of any a 
priori or rational knowledge. 
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Data of sense-affection do not contain in themselves synthetic 
combination. The first conditions of such combination are found 
by Kant in the universal forms under which alone sense-phe- 
nomena manifest themselves in experience. These universal forms 
of perception, space and time, are necessary, a priori , and in char- 
acteristic features resembling intuitions, not notions. They occupy, 
therefore, a peculiar position, and one section of the Kritik, the 
Aesthetik y is entirely devoted to the consideration of them. It is 
only through a priori character of these perceptive forms that 
rational science of nature is at all possible. Kant is here able to 
resume, with fresh insight, his previous discussions regarding the 
synthetic character of mathematical propositions. In his early 
essays he had rightly drawn the distinction between mathematical 
demonstration and philosophic proof, referring the certainty of 
the first to the fact that the constructions were synthetic in char- 
acter and entirely determined by the action of constructive imagi- 
nation. It had not then occurred to him to ask, With what right do 
we assume that the conclusions arrived at from arbitrary con- 
structions in mathematical matter have applicability to objects of 
experience? Might not mathematics be a purely imaginary 
science? To this question he is now enabled to return an answer. 
Space and time, the two essential conditions of sense-perception, 
are not data given by things, but universal forms of intellect into 
which all data of sense must be received. Hence, whatever is true 
of space and time regarded by imagination as objects, i.e. f quanti- 
tative constructions, must be true of the objects making up our 
sense-experience. The same forms and the same constructive ac- 
tivity of imagination are involved in mathematical synthesis and 
in the constitution of objects of sense-experience. The foundation 
for pure or rational mathematics, there being included under this 
the pure science of movement, is thus laid in the critical doctrine 
of space and time. 

The Aesthetik isolates sense-perception, and considers its forms 
as though it were an independent, complete faculty. A certain con- 
fusion, arising from this, is noticeable in the Analytik when the 
necessity for justifying the position of the categories is under dis- 
cussion, but the real difficulty in which Kant was involved by his 
doctrine of space and time has its roots even deeper than the 
erroneous isolation of sensibility. He has not in any way “de- 
duced” space and time, but, proceeding from the ordinary current 
view of sense-experience, has found these remaining as residuum 
after analysis. The relation in which they stand to the categories 
or pure notions is ambiguous; and, when Kant has to consider the 
fashion in which category and data of sense are to be brought 
together, he merely places side by side as a priori elements the pure 
connective notions and the pure forms of perception, and finds it, 
apparently, only a matter of contingent convenience that they 
should harmonize with one another and so render cognition pos- 
sible. To this point Fichte was the first to call attention. 

Affection of sense, even when received into the pure forms of 
perception, is not matter of knowledge. For cognition there is 
requisite synthetic combination, and the intellectual function 
through which such combination takes place. The forms of in- 
tellectual function Kant proceeds to enumerate with the aid of the 
commonly received logical doctrines. For this reference to logic 
he has been severely blamed, but the precise nature of the debt due 
to the commonly accepted logical classification is very generally 
misconceived. Synthetic combination, Kant points out, is formally 
expressed in a judgment, which is the act of uniting representa- 
tions. At the foundation of the judgments which express the types 
of synthetic combination, through which knowledge is possible, lie 
the pure general notions, the abstract aspect of the conditions 
under which objects are cognizable in experience. General logic has 
also to deal with the union of representations, though its unity is 
analytic merely, not synthetic. But the same intellectual function 
which serves to give unity in the analytic judgments of formal 
logic serves to give unity to the synthetic combinations of real 
perception. It appeared evident, then, to Kant that in the forms 
of judgment, as they are stated in the common logic, there must 
be found the analogues of the types of judgment which are in- 
volved in transcendental logic, or in the theory of real cognition. 
His view of the ordinary logic was wide and comprehensive, though 


in his restriction of the science to pure form one -can trace the in- 
fluence of his earlier training, and it is no small part of the value 
of the critical philosophy that it has revived the study of logic 
and prepared the way for a more thorough consideration of logical 
doctrines. The position assigned to logic by Kant is not, in all 
probability, one which can be defended; indeed, it is hard to see 
how Kant himself, in consistency with the critical doctrine of 
knowledge, could have retained many of the older logical theorems, 
but the precision with which the position was stated, and the sharp- 
ness with which logic was marked off from cognate philosophic 
disciplines, prepared the way for the more thoughtful treatment 
of the whole question. {See Logic, History of.) 

Categories. — Formal logic thus yields to Kant the list of the 
general notions, pure intellectual predicates, or categories, through 
which alone experience is possible for a conscious subject. {See 
Categories.) It has already been noted how serious was the error 
involved in the description of these as notions, without further 
attempt to clear up their precise significance. Kant, indeed, was 
mainly influenced by his strong opposition to the Leibnizian ra- 
tionalism, and therefore assigns the categories to understanding, 
the logical faculty, without consideration of the question — which 
might have been suggested by the previous statements of the 
Dissertation — what relation these categories held to the empirical 
notions formed by comparison, abstraction and generalization 
when directed upon representations of objects. But when the cate- 
gories are described as notions, ie. y formed products of thought, 
there rises of necessity the problem which had presented itself 
to Kant at every stage of his pre-critical thinking — with what 
right can we assume that these notions apply to objects of expe- 
rience? The answer which he proceeds to give altogether explodes 
the definition of the categories as formed products of thought, 
and enables us to see more clearly the nature of the new conception 
of experience which lies in the background of all the critical work. 

The unity of the ego, as an element entering into the synthesis 
of cognition, is a unity of a quite distinct and peculiar kind. That 
the ego to which different parts of experience are presented must 
be the same ego, if there is to be cognition at all, is analytically 
evident; but the peculiarity is that the ego must be conscious of 
its own unity and identity, and this unity of self-consciousness is 
only possible in relation to difference not contained in the ego 
but given to it. The unity of apperception, then, as Kant calls it, 
is only possible in relation to synthetic unity of experience itself, 
and the forms of this synthetic unity, the categories, are, therefore, 
on the one hand, necessary as forms in which self-consciousness is 
realized, and, on the other hand, restricted in their application and 
validity to the data of given sense, or the particular element of 
experience. Thus experience presents itself as the organic combina- 
tion of the particular of sense with the individual unity of the ego 
through the universal forms of the categories. Reference of repre- 
sentations to the unity of the object, synthetic unity of appercep- 
tion, and subsumption of data of sense under the categories, are 
thus three sides or aspects of the one fundamental fact. 

In this deduction of the categories there appears for the first 
time an endeavour to connect together into one organic whole 
the several elements entering into experience. It is evident, how- 
ever, that much was wanting before this essential task could be 
regarded as complete. Kant has certainly brought together self- 
consciousness, the system of the categories and data of sense. He 
has shown that the conditions of self-consciousness are the condi- 
tions of possible experience. But he has not shown, nor did he at- 
tempt to show, how it was that the conditions of self-consciousness 
are the very categories arrived at by consideration of the system 
of logical judgments. He does endeavour to show, but with small 
success, how the junction of category and data of sense is brought 
about, for according to his scheme these stood, to a certain extent 
at least, apart from and independent of one another. 

Kantian Imperfections. — The mode in which Kant endeav- 
ours to show how the several portions of cognition are subjectively 
realized brings into the clearest light the inconsistencies and im- 
perfections of his doctrine. Sense had been assumed as furnishing 
the particular of knowledge, understanding as furnishing the uni- 
versal ; and it had been expressly declared that the particular was 
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cognizable only in and through the universal. Still, each was con- 
ceived as somehow in itself complete and finished. Sense and 
understanding had distinct functions, and there was wanting some 
common term, some intermediary which should bring them into 
conjunction. Data of sense as purely particular could have nothing 
in common with the categories as purely universal. But data of 
sense had at least one universal aspect — their aspect as the par- 
ticular of the general forms, space and time. Categories were in 
themselves abstract and valueless, serviceable only when restricted 
to possible objects of experience. There was thus a common 
ground on which category and intuition were united in one, and an 
intermediate process whereby the universal of the category might 
be so far individualized as to comprehend the particular of sense. 
This intermediate process — which is really the junction of under- 
standing and sense — Kant calls productive imagination, and it is 
only through productive imagination that knowledge or experience 
is actually realized in our subjective consciousness. The specific 
forms of productive imagination are called Schemata, and upon 
the nature of the schema Kant gives much that has proved of 
extreme value for subsequent thought. 

Productive imagination is thus the concrete element of knowl- 
edge, and its general modes are the abstract expression of the a 
priori laws of all possible experience. The categories are restricted 
in their applicability to the schema, i.e., to the pure forms of con- 
junction of the manifold in time, and in the modes of combination 
of schemata and categories we have the foundation for the rational 
sciences of mathematics and physics. Perception or real cognition 
is thus conceived as a complex fact, involving data of sense and 
pure perceptive forms, determined by the category and realized 
through productive imagination in the schema. The system of 
principles which may be deduced from the consideration of the 
mode in which understanding and sense are united by productive 
imagination is the positive result of the critical theory of knowl- 
edge, and some of its features are remarkable enough to deserve 
attention. According to his usual plan, Kant arranges these prin- 
ciples in conformity with the table of the categories, dividing the 
four classes, however, into two main groups, the mathematical and 
the dynamical. 

The mathematical principles are the abstract expression of the 
necessary mode in which data of sense arc determined by the cate- 
gory in the form of intuitions or representations of objects; the 
dynamical are the abstract expression of the modes in which the 
existence of objects of intuition is determined. The mathematical 
principles are constitutive, i.e , express determinations of the ob- 
jects themselves; the dynamical are regulative, ie., express the 
conditions under which objects can form parts of real experience. 
Under the mathematical principles come the general rules which 
furnish the ground for the application of quantitative reasoning 
to real facts of experience. For as data of sense are only possible 
objects when received in the forms of space and time, and as 
space and time are only cognized when determined in definite fash- 
ion by the understanding through the schema of number (quan- 
tity) or degree (quality), all intuitions are extensive quantities 
and contain a real element, that of sense, which has degree. 

Under the dynamical principles, the general modes in which the 
existence of objects are determined, fall the analogies of experi- 
ence, or general rules according to which the existence of objects 
in relation to one another can be determined, and the postulates 
of experience, the general rules according to which the existence of 
objects for us or our own subjective existence can be determined. 
The analogies of experience rest upon the order of perceptions in 
time, i.e., their permanence, succession or coexistence, and the 
principles are respectively those of substance, causality and reci- 
procity. Kant in the expression of these analogies reaches the final 
solution of the difficulty as to the relation of the pure connective 
notions to experience. These notions are not directly applicable 
to experience, nor do we find in experience anything corresponding 
to the pure intellectual notions of substance, cause and reciprocity. 
But experience is for us the combination of data of sense in the 
forms of productive imagination, forms determined by the pure 
intellectual notions, and accordingly experience is possible for us 
only as in modes corresponding to the notions. The permanent in 
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time is substance in any possible experience, and no experience is 
possible save through the determination of all changes as in rela- 
tion to a permanent in time. Determined sequence is the causal 
relation in any possible experience, and no experience is possible 
save through the determination of perceived changes as in relation 
to a determined order in time. So with coexistence and reciprocity. 

The postulates of experience are general expressions of the sig- 
nificance of existence in the experience of a conscious subject. The 
element of reality in such experience must always be given by 
intuition, and, so far as determination of existence is assumed, 
external intuition is a necessary condition of inner intuition. The 
existence of external things is as certain as the existence of the 
concrete subject, and the subject cannot cognize himself as existing 
save in relation to the world of facts of external perception. Inner 
and outer reality are strictly correlative elements in the experience 
of the conscious subject. 

Throughout the positive portion of his theory of cognition, Kant 
has been beset by the doctrine that the categories, as finished, com- 
plete notions, have an import or significance transcending the 
bounds of possible experience. Moreover, the manner in which 
space and time had been treated made it possible for him to regard 
these as contingent forms, necessary for intelligences like ours, 
but not to be viewed as absolutely necessary. The real meaning 
of these peculiarities is hardly ever expressed by him, though it is 
clear that the solution of the matter is to be found in the inade- 
quacy of the positive theory to meet the demands of reason for 
completed explanation. But the conclusion to which he was led 
was one of the greatest importance for the after development of 
his system. Cognition is necessarily limited. The categories are 
restricted in their application to elements of possible experience 
to that which is presented in intuition, and all intuition is for the 
ego contingent. But to assert that cognition is limited and its 
matter contingent is to form the idea of an intelligence for whom 
cognition would not be limited and for whom the data of intuition 
would not be given, contingent facts, but necessarily produced 
along with the pure categories. This idea of an intuitive under- 
standing is the definite expression for the complete explanation 
which reason demands, and it involves the conception of a realm 
of objects for such an understanding, a realm of objects which, in 
opposition to the phenomena of our relative and limited experience, 
may be called noumena or things-in-themselves. The noumenon, 
therefore, is in one way the object of a non-sensuous intuition, but 
more correctly is the expression of the limited and partial character 
of our knowledge. The idea of a noumenon is thus a limiting 
notion. 

Assuredly, the difficult section of the Kritik, on the ground of 
the distinction between phenomena and noumena, would not have 
led to so much misconception as it has done, had Kant then 
brought forward what lies at the root of the distinction, his doc- 
trine of reason and its functions. Understanding, as has been seen, 
is the faculty of cognition strictly so called; and within its realm, 
that of space, time and matter, positive knowledge is attainable. 
But the ultimate conception of understanding, that of the world of 
objects, quantitatively determined, and standing in relation of mu- 
tual reciprocity to one another, is not a final ground of explanation. 
We are still able and necessitated to reflect upon the whole world 
of phenomena as thus cognized, and driven to inquire after its 
significance. In our reflection we necessarily treat the objects, not 
as phenomena, as matters of positive, scientific knowledge, but as 
things-in-themselves, as noumena. The distinction between phe- 
nomena and noumena is, therefore, nothing but the expression qf 
the distinction between understanding and reason, a distinction 
which, according to Kant, is merely subjective. 

The specific function of reason is the effort after completed ex- 
planation of the experience presented in cognition. But in such 
effort there are no notions to be employed other than the cate- 
gories, and these, as has already been seen, have validity only in 
reference to objects of possible experience. We may expect, then, 
to find the transcendent employment of the categories leading into 
various difficulties and inconsistencies. The criticism of reason in 
its specific aspect throws fresh light on the limits to human 
I knowledge and the significance of experience. 
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Experience has presented itself as the complex result of relation 
between the ego or subject and the world of phenomena. Reason 
may therefore attempt a completed explanation either of the ego 
or of the world of phenomena or of the total relation between 
them. The three inquiries correspond to the subjects of the three 
ancient metaphysical sciences, rational psychology, rational cos- 
mology, rational theology. It is readily seen, in regard to the first 
of them, that all attempts to determine the nature of the ego as a 
simple, perdurable, immaterial substance rest upon a confusion 
between the ego as pure logical unity and the ego as object of 
intuition, and involve a transcendent use of the categories of ex- 
perience. It profits not to apply such categories to the soul, for no 
intuition corresponding to them is or can be given. The idea of the 
soul must be regarded as transcendent. So too when we endeavour, 
with the help of the categories of quantity, quality, relation and 
modality, to determine the nature and relation of parts of the 
world, we find that Reason is landed in a peculiar difficulty. Any 
solution that can be given is too narrow for the demands of reason 
and too wide for the restrictions of understanding. The transcen- 
dent employment of the categories leads to antinomy, or equally 
balanced statements of apparently contradictory results. Due 
attention to the relation between understanding and reason enables 
us to solve the antinomies and to discover their precise origin and 
significance. Finally, the endeavour to find in the conception of 
God, as the supreme reality, the explanation of experience, is seen 
to lead to no valid conclusion. There is not any intuition given 
whereby we might show the reality of our idea of a Supreme Being. 
So far as knowledge is concerned, God remains a transcendental 
ideal. (See Transcendentalism; Rationalism; Knowledge, 
Theory of.) 

The Critique of Practical Reason. — The criticism of the 
transcendental ideas, which is also the examination of the claims of 
metaphysic to rank as a science, yields a definite and intelligible 
result. These ideas, the expression of the various modes in which 
unity of reason may be sought, have no objects corresponding to 
them in the sphere of cognition. They have not, therefore, like 
the categories, any constitutive value, and all attempts at meta- 
physical construction with the notions or categories of science 
must be resigned as of necessity hopeless. But the ideas are not, 
on that account, destitute of all value. They are supremely sig- 
nificant, as indicating the very essence of the function of reason. 
The limits of scientific cognition become intelligible, only when the 
sphere of understanding is subjected to critical reflection and com- 
pared with the possible sphere of reason, that is, the sphere of 
rationally complete cognition. The ideas, therefore, in relation to 
knowledge strictly so called, have regulative value, for they furnish 
the general precepts for extension and completion of knowledge, 
and, at the same time, since they spring from reason itself, they 
have a real value in relation to reason as the very inmost nature 
of intelligence. Self-consciousness cannot be regarded as merely 
a mechanically determined result. Free reflection upon the whole 
system of knowledge is sufficient to indicate that the sphere of 
intuition, with its rational principles, does not exhaust conscious 
experience. There still remains, over and above the realm of na- 
ture, the realm of free, self-conscious spirit; and, within this 
sphere, it may be anticipated that the ideas will acquire a 
significance richer and deeper than the merely regulative import 
which they possess in reference to cognition 

Where, then, are we to look for this realm of free self-conscious- 
ness? Not in the sphere of cognition, where objects are mechani- 
cally determined, but in that of will or of reason as practical. That 
reason is practical or prescribes ends for itself is sufficiently mani- 
fest from the mere fact of the existence of the conception of 
morality or duty, a conception which can have no corresponding 
object within the sphere of intuition, and which is theoretically, 
or in accordance with the categories of understanding, incognizable. 
The presence of this conception is the datum upon which may be 
founded a special investigation of the conditions of reason as 
practical, a Kritik of pure practical reason, and the analysis of it 
yields the statement of the formal prescripts of morality. 

The realization of duty is impossible for any being which is not 
thought as free, i.e., capable of self-determination. Freedom, it is 


true, is theoretically not an object of cognition, but its impossi- 
bility is not thereby demonstrated. The theoretical proof rather 
serves as useful aid towards the more exact determination of the 
nature and province of self-determination, and of its relation to the 
whole concrete nature of humanity. For in man self-determination 
and mechanical determination by empirical motives coexist, and 
only in so far as he belongs and is conscious of belonging both to 
the sphere of sense and to the sphere of reason does moral obliga- 
tion become possible for him. The supreme end prescribed by 
reason in its practical aspect, namely, the complete subordination 
of the empirical side of nature to the prescripts of morality, de- 
mands, as conditions of its possible realization, the permanence of 
ethical progress in the moral agent, the certainty of freedom in 
self-determination, and the necessary harmonizing of the spheres 
of sense and reason through the intelligent author or ground of 
both. These conditions, the postulates of practical reason, are the 
concrete expressions of the three transcendental ideas, and in 
them we have the full significance of the ideas for reason. Immor- 
tality of the soul, positive freedom of will, and the existence of an 
intelligent ground of things are speculative ideas practically 
warranted, though theoretically neither demonstrable nor compre- 
hensible ( See Ethics, History of.) 

The Critique of Judgment. — Thus reason as self-determining 
supplies notions of freedom; reason as determined supplies cate- 
gories of understanding. Union between the two spheres, which 
seem at first sight disparate, is found in the necessary postulate 
that reason shall be realized, for its realization is only possible 
in the sphere of sense. But such a union, when regarded in ab - 
stracto, rests upon, or involves, a notion of quite a new order, that 
of the adaptation of nature to reason, or, as it may be expressed, 
that of end in nature. Understanding and reason thus coalesce in 
the faculty of judgment , which mediates between, or brings to- 
gether, the universal and particular elements in conscious experi- 
ence. Judgment is here merely reflective; that is to say, the 
particular element is given, so determined as to be possible 
material of knowledge, while the universal, not necessary for 
cognition, is supplied by reason itself. The empirical details of 
nature, which are not determined by the categories of understand- 
ing, are judged as being arranged or ordered by intelligence, for in 
no other fashion could nature, in its particular, contingent aspect 
be thought as forming a complete, consistent, intelligible whole. 

The investigation of the conditions under which adaptation of 
nature to intelligence is conceivable and possible makes up the 
subject of the third great Critique , the Critique of Judgment The 
general principle of the adaptation of nature to our faculties of 
cognition has two specific applications, with the second of which it 
is more closely connected than with the first. In the first place, 
the adaptation may be merely subjective , when the empirical 
condition for the exercise of judgment is furnished by the feeling 
of pleasure or pain; such adaptation is aesthetic. In the second 
place, the adaptation may be objective or logical, when empirical 
facts are given of such a kind that their possibility can be con- 
ceived only through the notion of the end realized in them; such 
adaptation is teleological, and the empirical facts in question are 
organisms. 

Aesthetics, or the scientific consideration of the judgments rest- 
ing on the feelings of pleasure and pain arising from the harmony 
or want of harmony between the particular of experience and the 
laws of understanding's the special subject of the Critique of Judg- 
ment, but the doctrine of teleology there unfolded is the more 
important for the complete view of the critical system. For the 
analysis of the teleological judgment and of the consequences flow- 
ing from it leads to the final statement of the nature of experience 
as conceived by Kant. The phenomena of organic production fur- 
nish data for a special kind of judgment, which, however, involves 
or rests upon a quite general principle, that of the contingency of 
the particular element in nature and its subjectively necessary 
adaptation to our faculty of cognition. The notion of contingency 
arises, according to Kant, from the fact that understanding and 
sense are distinct, that understanding does not determine the par- 
ticular of sense, and, consequently, that the principle of the adap- 
tation of the particular to our understanding is merely supplied by 
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reason on account of the peculiarity or limited character of under- 
standing. End in nature, therefore, is a subjective or problematic 
conception, implying the limits of understanding, and consequently 
resting upon the idea of an understanding constituted unlike ours — 
of an intuitive understanding in which particular and universal 
should be given together. The idea of such an understanding is, 
for cognition, transcendent, for no corresponding fact of intuition 
is furnished, but it is realized with practical certainty in relation 
to reason as practical. For we are, from practical grounds, com- 
pelled with at least practical necessity to ascribe a certain aim or 
end to this supreme understanding. The moral law, or reason as 
practical, prescribes the realization of the highest good, and such 
realization implies a higher order than that of nature. We must, 
therefore, regard the supreme cause as a moral cause, and nature 
as so ordered that realization of the moral end is in it possible. 
The final conception of the Kantian philosophy is, therefore, that 
of ethical teleology. 
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KANURI or BERIBERI, an African tribe of mixed origin, 
the dominant race of Bornu. They are large-boned and coarse- 
featured, with a strain of Fula blood. Beriberi (or Berberi) is 
the name given them by the Hausa. 

See C. K. Meek, Northern Nigeria (1925). 

KAOLINITE. A hydrated aluminium silicate having the for- 
mula Al 2 03*2Si02*2FF0. This mineral was so named, by S. W. 
Johnson and T. M. Blake, in 1867 from Kaolin (see under China 
Clay) of w r hich it is the principal ingredient. It occurs in scales 
w'hich are crystalline but too minute for identification under the 
microscope. The silvery-white powder, found at Almwich in An- 
glesey, is described by A. Dick as consisting of minute hexagonal 
plates, with perfect basal cleavage, which belong to the monoclinic 
system. Kaolinite is a decomposition product of many aluminium 
silicates (c.g., albite, orthoclase, leucite, scapolite, beryl and 
topaz) ; but all large deposits of china clay are due to the decompo- 
sition of orthoclase felspar in granite. Ball clay, or potters’ clay 
and common clay are also mixtures of kaolinite, or lithomarge and 
halloysitc, which are compact or colloidal varieties of the same 
mineral, with other decomposition products and minerals which 
resist weathering such as quartz, muscovite and other silicates. 
Kaolin is used as a pigment; in pencil manufacture, for mixing 
with graphite; and as a filler for paper and textiles. 

(F. H. Ha.) 

KAPELLMEISTER, the German name for a conductor or 
musical director. Originally it meant literally, as the name implies, 
chapel-master, or the official responsible for the music in a church 
or chapel, equivalent terms with the same meaning being Maitre 
de chapclle in French and maestro di capella in Italian. In the 
course of time, however, the meaning of the term has been ex- 
tended to include any kind of musical director, and it wys in this 
sense that Wagner used it when he coined the sarcastic name 
Kapelhneist ermusik as a synonym for music of a commonplace 
and conventional character. 

KAPOK ( Ceiba pentandra, var. indica ), a tree of the bombax 
family (Bombaceae) cultivated in Java, and less extensively in 
the Philippines, Federated Malay Stales and Ceylon, for the pro- 
duction of dow-n, commercially called kapok or “silk-cotton ” 
The tree is native to the West Indies and other parts of tropical 
America. Grown under widely different conditions, it has de- 
veloped numerous strains or varieties. In the American, African 
and Asiatic Tropics there are about 12 different species of trees 
of the bombax family which yield down similar, and in some 
cases apparently superior, to that of Java kapok. There has been 
little systematic selection in production, less than 10% of the Java 
kapok trees being grown on exclusively kapok plantations. The 
tree begins to produce fibre when from five to seven years old, 
and with reasonable care may yield satisfactory crops for 50 
years or longer. Not a textile fibre, kapok does not compete with 
cotton for yarn or woven fabrics. But it is very resilient, buoyant 
and water-resisting, and highly moisture proof. Because of these 
qualities, it is valuable for stuffing mattresses, pillows and life 
preservers; for use in bathing suits and water wings, and for 
temperature insulation. Its popularity is growing, especially in 
the United States, which imports from 6,000 to 10,000 tons of 
kapok per annum. The seeds of the tree yield kapok oil, a yellow- 
ish-green oil of pleasant odour and taste, used for food and in 
soap-making. 

KAPP, GISBERT (1852-19 22), electrical engineer, was born 
at Mauer, near Vienna, in 1852. His father was German and his 
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mother Scottish. Kapp studied at Zurich, and after travelling in 
Europe and north Africa he took a post in 1875 with Messrs. 
Crompton and company, at Chelmsford. In conjunction with 
Crompton, Kapp invented a system of compound winding for 
direct current dynamos. From 1894 to 1904 he lived in Berlin, 
when he was secretary of the German association of electrical 
engineers, lecturer at the Technische Hochschule, Charlottenburg, 
and editor of the Electrotechnische Zeitschrift. He also lectured 
at various universities and acted as a consulting engineer on 
matters concerning electric lighting, power and traction. In this 
latter capacity he advised a number of European towns. He was 
appointed professor of electrical engineering at Birmingham uni- 
versity in 1904 and retired in 1918; he died on Aug. 10, 1922. 
Kapp developed a dynamo which has been used to a great extent 
but has now been superseded by a more modern type of machine. 
He designed power stations and transformers and invented many 
laboratory methods of electrical testing. Kapp applied mathe- 
matics to problems of electrical engineering and worked out a 
number of simple and original theorems for practical use. He 
worked out the phase difference between an alternating potential 
difference and the resulting current and wrote a paper on boosters 
for return currents in electric railway plant. Kapp was awarded 
a number of honorary degrees and other honours, including the 
Telford medal. He was the author of Principles of Electric 
Engineering , Vector Analysis of Alternating Currents , Dynamos , 
Alternators and Transformers and Electric Transmission of 
Energy. 

KAPP, WOLFGANG (1868-1922), German politician, was 
born in New York on July 24, 1868. He was the son of Friedrich 
Kapp, a National Liberal member of the Reichstag in Bismarck’s 
time, and grew up under the Bismarckian influences. Having held 
various minor official posts, he founded the agricultural credit 
institute in East Prussia, which achieved great success in pro- 
moting the prosperity of landowners and farmers. He was con- 
sequently in close touch with the Junkers of East Prussia and 
during the World War made himself their mouthpiece in an 
attack on Bethmann Hollweg ( Die Nationalcn Kreise und der 
Reichskanzler [1916]). He was also one of the founders of the 
“Vaterslandspartei.” For a brief period in 1918 he was a Con- 
servative member of the Reichstag. 

Kapp remained in the background till March 12, 1920, when 
the Republican Government suddenly issued an order for his 
arrest, which was not, however, executed. It became known that 
he had organized, with General von Liittwitz and other officers 
and civilians, a conspiracy to occupy the Government offices, and 
assume power in Berlin. This he actually succeeded in doing on 
the morning of March 13. The ministers withdrew to Dresden, 
and then to Stuttgart, and Captain Ehrhardt marched in from 
Doberitz, and occupied the government buildings. Kapp styled 
himself “chancellor of the Reich ” and appointed Liittwitz minis- 
ter of war. But he had no real plans. The working classes of 
Berlin rendered the continuance of the Kapp regime impossible 
by declaring a universal strike, and on the evening of March 17 
Kapp and Liittwitz fled from Berlin. Warrants were issued for 
their arrest, but Liittwitz disappeared completely, and Kapp 
eventually escaped by aeroplane to Sweden. In April 1922 he 
returned to Germany and was immediately arrested for high 
treason, but he died on June 12 before the case was heard. 

KAPUNDA: see Kooringa. 

KAPURTHALA, an Indian State, within the Punjab. Area, 
598 sq.m.; pop. (1921) 284,275; estimated gross revenue, £280,- 
000. The Kapurthala family is descended from Jassa Singh, who 
by his intelligence and bravery made himself the leading Sikh of 
his day. At one time it held possessions on both sides of the Sutlej, 
and also in the Bari Doab. The cis-Sutlej estates and scattered 
tracts in the Bari Doab were forfeited owing to the hostility of 
the chief in the first Sikh war; but in recognition of the loyalty 
of Raja Randhir Singh during the mutiny of 1857, when he led 
to Oudh a contingent which did good service, he received a grant 
of land in Oudh, 700 sq m. in extent, with gross rental £98,000. In 
Oudh, however, the chief has no sovereign powers, but only the 
status of a large landholder. Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh, the 


present ruler, was born in 1872, and succeeded his father in 
1877. The State has a large export trade in wheat, sugar, tobacco 
and cotton. It contributed liberally for the World War and its 
troops served with distinction in East Africa. The town of Kapur- 
thala is 11 miles from Jullundur; pop. (1921), 16,242. 

KARACHAEV, an autonomous district, U.S.S.R., of the 
North Caucasian area, lying west of the Kabardin-Balkar autono- 
mous area and extending westwards as far as about longitude 41 °, 
its western boundary running parallel with, but east of the Laba 
river, and the main ridge of the Caucasus forming its southern 
boundary. From 1922 to 1926, the Cherkess autonomous area to 
the north, between the Teberda and the Great Zelenchuk rivers, 
was included with it, but in 1926 the two areas were given separate 
administration, and the town of Batalpishinsk was transferred to 
the Armavir province of the North Caucasian area. The Kara- 
chaev area occupies about 8,300 sq.km. The population, including 
the Cherkess area with Batalpishinsk, was about 65,000 in 1926. 
The snow and glacier-covered peaks of the Caucasus encircle it 
on the south, and the region is one of mountain valleys and high 
peaks, with alpine and sub-alpine meadows, forest clad slopes, 
and the torrent valleys of the Upper Kuban and its tributaries, 
the most important being the Teberda; others are the upper 
courses of the Marka, Aksaut, Maruk, Great Zelenchuk, Kefar 
and Urun. There are a few passes into Suanetia and Abkhasia, 
Tchiper Ayatz 10,717 ft., Tchiper Karachi 10,801 ft., Makhar 
9,617 ft. and Klukhor 9,450 ft. — the last was used by Byzantine 
merchants in the 10th century. The water-shed between the Kuban 
and some tributaries of the Terek, including the sources of the 
Kuma and Podkoumok, lies within the north-east of the area. 
The climate varies with the height and aspect of the valleys, but 
the valleys of the upper streams of the Zelenchuk, Maruk, Aksaut, 
Teberda and Kuban are drier than the remaining valleys and are 
specially suitable for development as health resorts and sanatoria, 
having high insolation, pine woods, clear atmosphere and mineral 
springs. Capital expenditure on railways and buildings is planned 
for this purpose. The town of Teberda on the Teberda river is 
already known as a health resort. Leprosy exists among the 
Karachaevs and there is a leper colony in the Kuban defile. 

The Karachaevs are a Turco-Tatar people who came from the 
Crimea in the 15th century and settled in the valley of the Great 
Laba, and afterwards moved into the valley of the Great Zelen- 
chuk and finally into the valley of the Baksan, a tributary of the 
Terek. They were driven thence by the Kabardians and then 
settled in their present location. Their language is closely allied 
to Balkarian and Nogai. Their wanderings led to much racial 
intermixture, especially with the Osetins, Abkhasians, Kabar- 
dins and Suanetians. Under the influence of the Kabardians they 
became Sunnite Mohammedans, but retained much of their 
original nature-worship. Their main occupation is sheep and cat- 
tle rearing; before the World War they were employed on hunting 
expeditions by Russian sportsmen, the bear, wild boar and aurochs 
being found in these regions. Their type of life and the isolation 
of their valleys have prevented the spread of education and more 
than 90% of them are illiterate. In 1928 about 17% of chil- 
dren of school age were receiving education. Very little atten- 
tion is paid to agriculture, a little maize and some potatoes being 
grown in a primitive way. The main food of the people is milk 
and meat; “kefir,” a lactic ferment is made in the district, and 
fermented milk is the staple drink. Efforts are being made to 
improve the breeds of sheep and goats, and to raise the stamina 
of the draught cattle and horses by introducing the use of winter 
foods in place of reliance on nomad pastures. If the plan for 
developing the health resorts is successful, dairying should be 
valuable. There is already a milk and dairy artel supplying 
Teberda, and there are two cheese factories. The valuable timbers 
are little worked because of lack of transport facilities. In pre- 
revolution times silver, lead and zinc ore were worked by the 
Elburz Mining Company on the Upper Kuban, but the mines 
have not yet been re-opened (1928). Even hustar (peasant) 
industries are undeveloped, except spinning and weaving wool, 
and leather work for local necessities. Means of communication 
are extremely poor; there is no railway and roads are almost 
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non-existent for freightage purposes. The rivers are too rapid 
for navigation. It is possible to get into the country either by 
the Mariinski pass from Kizlovodsk or from Batalpishinsk along 
the Sukhum military highway; on the latter motor transport is 
possible as far as Teberda. Plans have been devised for a railway 
from Nevinnomyssk station on the main railway line, where it 
crosses Kuban river, south to Teberda, thence to Sukhum. In 
1927, Kamennomost, at the junction of the Teberda and Kuban 
rivers, was made the administrative centre, under the name of 
Mikoyan-Shakhar, and the Central Government made a grant to 
the Karachaevs for the purpose of erecting government buildings, 
a primary and secondary school, a hospital, a cinema and a theatre. 
Work had already been begun in 1928. A grammar of the Kara- 
chaev language exists, and some books in the vernacular. The 
Latin script has been adopted instead of the Turkish. 

KARACHI (ku-rah'che), a seaport city on the west coast 
of India, immediately to the north of the Indus delta. It is at 
once the headquarters town of the district of Karachi, the 
capital of Sind province, administrative, commercial and military, 
and the third port of India. Its population, which was 216,883 
in 1921, has almost doubled since 1901 and continues to increase 
rapidly. 

Neither the actual site nor the immediate surroundings of 
Karachi suggest conditions favourable to the emergence of a 
city of such importance. It stands on a backwater opening south 
on the east-west stretch of coast which marks a sharp change in 
direction of the shore line between Cape Monze and the Indus 
delta. Westward this backwater is screened from the sea by the 
rocky point of Manora, cemented to the mainland by a sand- 
spit. On its eastern side it is defined by what was once the island 
of Kiamari but which, as a result of the construction of the 
Napier Mole (1850) and subsequent reclamation undertakings, 
no longer retains its insular identity. Formerly the harbour could 
be entered from both sides of Kiamari. The western approach, 
passing under Manora point has always been the principal, and 
to-day is the only one; the eastern was dosed when Chinna 
creek was finally blocked in 1873. Prior to improvements follow- 
ing upon British occupation the backwater tilled and emptied 
with every tide, and presented at low water a stretch of mud flats 
and mangrove swamps. The deep-water anchorage lay off Kia- 
mari and here ships had to unload into small boats which pro- 
ceeded with the tide up to Karachi. 

To the landward there is desert. A line drawn from the city 
of Karachi to Tatta roughly divides Karachi district into two 
physical divisions. To the north is a thirsty, prevailingly hilly land- 
scape (Kohistan), the limestone spurs of the Kirthar range break- 
ing down southwards into sandy wastes. Crossing the line into 
the southern division the Indus delta is entered. This is a 
monotonous expanse of recent alluvium riddled by creeks and 
passing seaward into mangrove swamp. Physically divergent, the 
two divisions are alike in that they afford little support to human 
life. On the whole Karachi district is agriculturally one of. the 
poorest in Sind. Yet something may be credited to the natural 
endowment of Karachi. 

The natural scour of the backwater under the action of cur- 
rents on either side of Kiamari was a real asset along a coast 
prone to suffer severely from silting, and the port owes its 
foundation and early development by Hindu merchants, two 
and a half centuries ago, primarily to this. About that time the 
port at the outfall of the Habb river in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Monze, serving Baluchistan, became choked, while a simi- 
lar fate was always overtaking ports at the mercy of the shifting 
Indus. The natural protection against monsoon storms afforded 
by Manora headland may be noted also, and the fact too that 
it furnished an excellent site for the defence of the harbour. Thus 
the Mirs, who gained Karachi from the khan of Kalat in 1795, 
erected a permanent fort on it, eventually demolished by British 
guns in 1839. Finally, the location of the port, apart from, but 
in immediate proximity to, the Indus delta and established ports 
at its head, offered possibilities which the trading genius and rare 
diplomacy of its founders exploited from the outset. Karachi 
soon came to short circuit the tidal creeks of the great river by 


establishing direct connections, road and water, eastwards with 
centres upstream. 

Yet it remains true that the “arrival” of Karachi is due to its 
key situation in the scheme of empire space relationships, strategic 
and economic. ^ Its strategic value in relation to the North-West 
Frontier, Near East, and the all-red route via Suez, is obvious. 
Karachi is the nearest Indian port to Europe, being 6,077 miles 
from London, via Suez; 200 miles nearer than Bombay, the 
only other developed first-class harbour on the west coast of 
India. Aerial developments are enhancing its situation. It already 
has an R A F. cantonment. It is to serve as a main base in the 
imperial airship scheme, England to Australia and work on an 
airship shed began in 1926. The site, covering 600 acres, was 
presented by the Indian Government, who are also assisting this 
scheme with a grant-in-aid of four lakhs of rupees. A mast will 
be erected if ultimately deemed necessary. Meteorological or- 
ganization is proceeding and weather forecasting for the area 
Karachi to the head of the Persian gulf is undertaken. Proximity 
to oil fuel, abundant space at sea-level, immunity from floods and 
heavy rains, minimum frequency of low cloud all favour Karachi 
from an aerial standpoint, and it is largely for climatic reasons 
that it has been preferred as a main base over Bombay and 
Calcutta. In connection with the Cairo-Karachi aeroplane service, 
an aerodrome has been provided and cleared, and a hangar is in 
course of erection. There is also an emergency landing ground 
available and marked. Lastly, Eastern Airways Ltd. (cap. £3 75,- 
000) has just issued its programme, which includes, inter alia, 
services between Karachi and Bombay and Karachi and Delhi. 

The hinterland served by the port embraces the whole of 
Sind, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, Punjab and expanding areas in 
the United Provinces and Rajputana; in addition it handles goods 
for Persia and Central Asia. It is dependent primarily upon the 
North Western railway, but is also linked, through Hyderabad, 
with the metre-gauge railway serving Rajputana. The greatest 
single stimulus to the growth of modern Karachi has certainly 
been the expansion of irrigation colonies in Punjab, devoted pri- 
marily to raising wheat largely for European consumption, but 
also yielding increasing quantities of cotton acceptable to Western 
markets. The aggregate value of the trade of the port in 1926-27 
was 7,543 lakhs of rupees, but like its predecessor, this year was 
on the whole a disappointing one for India’s overseas trade, the 
figure given representing a decrease on 1924-25 of 31%. Karachi 
handles over 95% of the total quantity of wheat and rapeseed 
respectively shipped by India, and usually over two-thirds of the 
gram. In terms of value, raw cotton is easily its main export; 
it accounted for 55% of all items in 1926-27 and 63% in 1925-26. 
It is significant as indicating present tendencies, that last year 
Karachi registered large increases in the receipt of bales from 
both the United Provinces and Rajputana at the expense of 
Bombay, Hides, skins, and raw wool are other characteristic ex- 
ports. The principal imports in order of value are cotton manu- 
factures, sugar, iron and steel goods. 

At present Karachi harbour has a depth of 29 ft. It provides 
8,600 ft. of wharfage embracing 17 berths in line, and moorings 
for 20 ocean steamers; this excludes wharfage for coasting steam- 
ers and country craft, respectively, and a bulk oil pier. The ex- 
tension of irrigation under the Sukkur barrage and Sutlej valley 
schemes (see Indian Desert) will increase demand on Karachi. 
The Port Trust is preparing to meet this. Under the “West 
Wharfage Scheme” the construction of six new berths, begun 
at the end of 1923, is proceeding at a pace which promises the 
completion of all by the close of 1931. Plans exist to furnish ten 
more thereafter, as required. In addition the existing ship channel 
is to be widened from 600 ft. to 1,200 ft. and deepened to take 
vessels drawing 32 ft. at any state of tide. The city is also 
doubling its water-supply. (A. V. W.) 

KARAGEORGE (c. 1766-1817), Serbian revolutionary 
leader and founder of the Serb dynasty of Karageorgevic, was 
born in 1766 or 1788, the son of a peasant of the name of Petrini. 
His own name, “Black George,” was derived from his swarthy 
complexion and morose disposition: he signed himself indifferently 
in the Turkish or Serb versions as Kara George Petrovic or Georg 
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Petrovtt Cerai. After an apprenticeship with a Turkish brigand 
named Fazli-Bey, he settled down on a farm; but having killed a 
Turk, fled to the Austrian military frontier, where he served two 
years as forest guard to a monastery, then enlisting in a frontier 
regiment. He served as sergeant in the Austrian war against 
Turkey (1788-91), then deserted and returned to Serbia, settling 
in Topola as a dealer in cattle and swine. At the same time he 
took part in irregular “haiduk” warfare against the Turks, and 
so distinguished himself that when the Serbs rayah rose against 
the janissaries in 1804, a meeting of the various insurgent leaders 
at OraSac in Feb.-March 1804 elected Karageorge supreme 
leader. 

For the story of the subsequent wars see Serbia: History. 
Karageorge’s chief part was that of military leader, as which he 
displayed real practical and strategical genius combined with 
dauntless personal courage, so that his mere appearance was said 
to suffice to turn defeat into victory for the Serbs. The diplomatic 
negotiations were largely conducted by others; but it is remark- 
able with what tenacity Karageorge, perhaps influenced by his 
past experience, begged Austria to proclaim a protectorate over 
Serbia. At first, too, he maintained his loyalty to the sultan 
against the latter’s rebellious janissaries; only later, relying on 
Russian promises, did he aim at complete independence for 
Serbia. His troops had repeatedly defeated the Turks, and cleared 
Serbia of them; and in 1808, when the Serb leaders suspected 
that Russia was attempting to gain an excessive influence in 
Serbia, they determined “to honour Karageorge so that the Rus- 
sians too should respect him,” and on Dec. 26, 1808 the National 
Council (Soviet) swore “to recognize Karageorge Petrovic and 
his lawful descendants as rulers,” while he swore to care for the 
people as a father, and to issue his commands through and in 
agreement with the Soviet. 

In the following years Karageorge maintained his reputation as 
a soldier; but his position and autocratic methods aroused the 
jealousy of the rival voivodes, which was fostered by the Russian 
agent, Rodoiinikin. When the Treaty of Bucharest (1812) freed 
Turkey’s hands, and she advanced in 1813 against the Serbs, Kara- 
george was sick of typhus. The unsupported Serb forces were 
defeated, and Karageorge took refuge in Hungary (Sept. 20, 
18x3). He was interned in Graz and later settled in Hotin (Bes- 
sarabia) on a pension provided by the tsar. In the summer of 
1817, he reappeared suddenly and alone, near Surederevo, ap- 
parently with the object of organizing a general Balkan rising in 
conjunction with the Greek Hetairia. The new Serbian leader, 
MiloS Obrenovffi I. ( q.v .) reported his presence to the pasha of 
Belgrade, who demanded Karageorge’s surrender, alive or dead. 
Karageorge was murdered in his sleep, and his head sent to Con- 
stantinople. From this act the responsibility for which, has not, 
however, been absolutely brought home to Obrenovic, sprang the 
feud between the rival dynasties, which distracted Serbia for a 
century. 

Karageorge was feared rather than loved. His temper was 
morose and choleric, and he punished the slightest transgression 
by death. He is believed to have killed his own father in a fit of 
anger when the old man refused to follow him in his flight to 
Hungary at the beginning of his career. He hanged his brother 
for rape, and forbade his mother to go into mourning for him. 
Even by his admirers he is admitted to have killed by his own 
hand no fewer than 125 men who provoked his anger. Yet he was 
a military genius of the very highest order, a man of unsurpassed 
energy and valour, and the true founder of Serbian independence; 
and even in civilian matters, if his hand was heavy, he was just 
and even magnanimous. 

See Serbia; also Ranke, Die serbische Revolution; M. G. Militye- 
vich, Karadyordye (Belgrade, 1904) ; S. Novakovic, Vaskzhs srpske 
drzhave (Belgrade, 1904) ; Die Wiedergeburt dts Serbischen Staates 
(Serajevo, 1912). 

KARA-HISSAR (“Black Castle”). (1) Afiun Qarahtsar 
(q.v.). ( 2 ) Ichje, or Ischa Kara-Hissar (anc. Docimititn ), a 
9mall village about 14 m N E. of No. 1. Docimium was a Mace- 
donian colony established on an older site. It was a self-govern- 
ing municipality, striking its own coins, and stood on the Apamea- 


Synnada-ressinus road, by which the celebrated marble called 
Synnadic, Docimian and Phrygian was conveyed to the coast. 
The quarries are m. from the village, and the marble was car- 
ried thence direct to Synnada (Chifut Kassaba). 

See W. M. Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor (London, 1890) ; 
Murray, Hbk. to Asia Minor (1893). 

KARA-HISSAR SHARKI [i.e. 9 “eastern Kara-Hissar”], 
also called Shahin Kara-Hissar from the alum mines in its vicinity, 
the chief town of a vilayet in Asia Minor. Pop. (1927) 18,483. It 
is the Roman Colonia, which gradually superseded Pompey’s foun- 
dation, Nicopolis, whose ruins lie at Purkh, about 12 m. W. (hence 
Kara-Hissar is called Nikopoli by the Armenians). In later Byzan- 
tine times it was an important frontier station, and did not pass 
into Ottoman hands till twelve years after the capture of Constan- 
tinople. The town, altitude 4,860 ft., is built round the foot of a 
rock, upon which stand the ruins of the Byzantine castle, Mauro- 
castron, the Kara-Hissar Daula of early Moslem chroniclers. It 
is connected with its port, Kerasund, and with Sivas, Erzingan and 
Erzerum by carriage roads. 

KARAISKAKIS, GEORGES (1782-1827), leader in the 
War of Greek Independence, was born at Agrapha in 1782. Dur- 
ing the earlier stages of the war he served in the Morea, where he 
shared in the intrigues which divided the Greek leaders. But he 
saw the necessity of providing the country with a government, was 
a steady supporter of Capo dTstria, and gave honourable service 
in the middle and later stages of the war. He helped to raise the 
first siege of Missolonghi in 1823, and did his best to save the 
town in the second siege in 1826. In that year he commanded the 
patriot forces in Rumelia, and though he failed to co-operate 
effectually with other chiefs, or with the foreign sympathizers 
fighting for the Greeks, he gained some successes against the 
Turks. He took a share in the unsuccessful attempts to raise 
the siege of Athens in 1827, and made an effort to prevent the 
disastrous massacre of the Turkish garrison of fort S. Spiridion. 
He was shot in action on May 4, 1827. 

See G. Finlay, History of the Greek Revolution (London, 1861). 
KARAITES: see Qaraites. 

KARAJICH, VUK STEFANOVICH (1787-1864), the 
father of modern Serbian literature, was born on Nov. 6, 1787, in 
the Serbian village of Trshich, on the Bosnian border. Having 
learnt to read and write in the old monastery Tronosha (near his 
native village), he was engaged as writer and reader of letters to 
the commander of the insurgents of his district at the beginning of 
the first Serbian rising against the Turks in 1804. Mostly in the 
position of a scribe to different voyvodes, sometimes as school- 
teacher, he served his country during the first revolution (1804- 
13), at the collapse of which he left Serbia, but instead of follow- 
ing Karageorge and other voyvodes to Russia he went to Vienna. 
There he was introduced to the great Slavonic scholar Yerney 
Kopitar, who encouraged him to collect the poems and popular 
songs, write a grammar of the Serbian language, and, if possible, 
a dictionary. 

His first book, Mala Prostonarodna Slav eno- Serb ska Pyestna - 
ritsa (Vienna, 1814), contains 100 lyric songs, sung by the 
peasant women of Serbia, and six poems about heroes, or as 
the Serbs call them Yunachkc pesme , which are generally 
recited by the blind bards or by peasants. From that time Kara- 
jich’s literary activity moved on two parallel lines: to give scien- 
tific justification and foundation to the adoption of the vernacular 
Serbian as the literary language; and, by collecting and publishing 
national songs, folk-lore, proverbs, etc., to show the richness of 
the Serbian people’s poetical and intellectual gifts, and the wealth 
and beauty of the Serbian language. By his reform of the Serbian 
alphabet and orthography, his Serbian grammar and his Serbian 
dictionary, he established the fact that the Serbian language con-’ 
tains 30 distinct sounds, for six of which the Old Slavonic alpha- 
bet had no special letters. He introduced new letters for those 
| special sounds, at the same time throwing out of the Old Slavonic 
alphabet 18 letters for which the Serbian language had no use. 
This reform was strenuously opposed by the church and many 
conservative authors, who went so far as to induce the Serbian 
Government to prohibit the printing of books in new letters, a 
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prohibition removed in 1859. Karajich’s alphabet facilitated his 
reform of orthography, his principle being: write as you speak , 
and read as it is written l Hardly any other language in the 
civilized world has such a simple, logical, scientific spelling system 
and orthography as the Serbian has in Karajich’s system. His 
first grammatical essay was published in Vienna in 1814, Pis - 
menitsa Serbskoga yezika po govoru prostoga naroda (“The gram- 
mar of the Serbian language as spoken by the common people'’). 
An improved edition appeared in Vienna in 1818, together with 
his great work Srpski Ryechnik (Lexicon Serbico-Germanico- 
Latinum). This dictionary — containipg 26,270 words — was full 
of important contributions to folk-lore, as Karajich never missed 
an opportunity to add to the meaning of the word the descrip- 
tion of the national customs or popular beliefs connected with it. 
A now edition of his dictionary containing 46,270 words, was 
published at Vienna in 1852. 

Meanwhile he gave himself earnestly to the work of collecting 
the “creations of the mind of the Serbian common people.” He 
travelled through Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Dal- 
matia, Syrmia and Croatia, and the result was shown in a largely 
augmented edition of his Srpske Narodtie Pyestne (Leipzig, 3 vols., 
1823; vol. iv., Vienna, 1833). Popular Stories and Enigmas was 
published in 1821, and Serbian National Proverbs in 1836. From 
1826 to 1834 he was the editor of an annual, called Danitsa (The 
Morning Star), which he filled with important contributions con- 
cerning the ethnography and modern history of the Serbian people. 
In 1 828 he published a historical monograph, Milosh Obrenovich , 
Prince of Serbia; in 1837, in German, Montenegro and Monte- 
negrins; in 1867, The Serbian Governing Council of State. He 
supplied Leopold Ranke with the materials for his History of the 
Serbian Revolution. He also translated the New Testament into 
Serbian, for the British and Foreign Bible Society (Vienna, 1847). 
Karajich died in Vienna on Feb. 6, 1864; and his remains were 
transferred to Belgrade in 1897 with great solemnity and at the 
expense of the Government. (C. Mij.; X.) 

KARA-KALPAK, an autonomous area, a region north of 
the Khiva oasis and stretching south-eastwards from the shores 
of the Aral sea along the right bank of the Amu-Darya; it is 
linked administratively with Kazakstan A.S.S R ( q.v .). Its area 
is 119,474 sq.km, and for the most part it consists of the Kizil- 
kum (red sand) desert (q.v.), vast plains having an elevation of 
about 160 ft. near the Sea of Aral and rising gradually towards 
the south-east. Near the Aral sea the Kizil-kum is covered with 
sand dunes from 30 to 60 ft. high, mostly arranged in parallel 
lines. In the intervening spaces are clay covered belts. During 
the short spring, there is rich pasture available for the nomad 
Kirghiz flocks. But in summer the great heat and the lack of 
water, combined with strong winds raising hot sandstorms, make 
it almost impassable; a sudden heavy rain storm is even more 
disastrous in the clay area, reducing it to a trackless sea of mud. 
The average annual rainfall is 4 inches. Farther east are dunes 
covered with a species of sedge forming food for sheep, and 
saksaul trees, used as fuel and from which charcoal is made and 
sent to Bokhara. The climate is continental in type and very 
dry. At Turt-Kul (Petro-Alexandrovsk) the average January 
temperature is 5-0° C, average July 29-0° C, though temperatures 
as high as 43-4° C and as low as 28-4° C have in the past been 
recorded. 

The region of the right bank of the Oxus or Amu-Darya and 
the right portion of its delta have much fertile alluvial soil, and 
irrigation is successfully practised here from Turt-Kul (Petro- 
Alexandrovsk) to the sea. Figs, melons, pomegranates, grapes and 
other fruits and vegetables grow luxuriously. Wheat forms 33-5% 
of the harvest, maize 16-5%, lucerne 12-6%, cotton 11-5% and 
millet 8%. Transport across the river to Khiva is by flat-bottomed 
boats towed through the channels between the numerous islands ; 
at some places swamps make landing difficult. Steam navigation 
on the Amu-Darya is just possible for military purposes from 
Charjui onwards, and a fleet of steel-built steamers carrying 200 
tons of cargo and with a draught of 2 ft. was inaugurated in 1887, 
but for purposes of commerce it is impracticable, since the chan- 
nel is constantly shifting and sandbanks may appear and disappear 
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in a couple of hours. The Oxus once bifurcated at Kohna Urgani, 
70 m. S. of the river, and a branch flowed south-westwards to the 
Caspian, entering Balkhan bay. At some period in the 15th or 16th 
centuries, either because of an artificial dam raised by the Khivans, 
or through some natural obstruction, this branch was diverted and 
entered the Sea of Aral. Projects for re-opening the exit to the 
Caspian have at various times been discussed, but have never 
materialized. 

The region came under Russian rule in 1867, forming part of 
the Turkistan province created after the successful campaigns of 
General Kaufmann, when Tashkent and Kokhand were captured. 
In 1873 Khiva was subdued and made a protected native state of 
Russia, losing the irrigated right bank areas of the Amu-Darya, 
The river swings perpetually to the right, and thus favours the 
Kara-Kalpak irrigation systems at the expense of the left bank 
Khivan district. The population in 1926 was 303,470, and con- 
sisted of 37-7% Kara-Kalpaks, Kirghiz-Kazaks 28 9%, Uzbeks 
27*3%, Turks 3-0% and Russians i-6%. The Kara-Kalpaks, or 
Black Bonnets, so called from their sheepskin hats, are a tribe 
allied to the Kirghiz-Kazaks. They followed Attila in his raiding 
expeditions in the 5th century and probably settled on the east 
of the Sea of Aral after their migration from the Volga region. 
Little, however, is knowh of this period of their history. There 
is a definite record that they were settled and practising cultiva- 
tion and sheep raising on the eastern side of the Sea of Aral in the 
early 1 8th century, and were divided into an Upper and a Lower 
Horde. A Khan of the Kara-Kalpaks made friendly overtures 
to the Russians in 1722. They are taller and larger eyed than 
the Kazaks, and prefer a settled agricultural life. They were much 
persecuted by their nomad neighbours, so that some returned to 
the Volga and settled in the Astrakhan district, whilst others 
crossed the Dzungharian gate into Mongolia. The literacy rate 
amongst them is barely 3%. 

The Kara-Kalpak area is entirely dependent on caravan routes 
for communication with the outside world, and Kungrad on a left 
bank arm of the delta of the Amu-Darya, is an important starting 
point for caravans, whilst other routes link up with Kazalinsk 
and Kizil-Orda on the Orenburg-Tashkent railway. Chimbai, 
on the delta, pop. (1926) 5,426, is the administrative centre, 
and the only other towns are Kungrad (q.v.), pop. (1926) 3,098, 
and Turt-Kul, formerly Petro-Alexandrovsk, a fort built by the 
Russians on the site of a house and gardens formerly belonging 
to the family of the khan of Khiva. Its population is barely 1,000, 
mainly occupied in gardening, though a cotton factory has recently 
been built. 

KARAKOL, a town of Asiatic Russia in the Kirghiz A S.S.R., 
in 42 0 30' N., 78° 20' E., 8 m. S.E. of Lake Issyk-kui. The orig- 
inal name of the town was Karakol, but it was renamed in 1889 
after the Russian explorer Nikolai Przhevalsky (q.v.), who died 
here in that year. Recently it has reverted to its former name. 
It is a centre of routes to the east and north, and the products of 
the district are brought to it for the steamer route on Lake Issyk- 
kul. 

KARAKORUM, a great mountain region between the 
western Himalaya on the south and the western branch of the 
Kuenlun on the north. It includes (1) the Northern Foreland, 
including the region of the Karakorum pass; (2) the main chain 
of high summits north of the great glaciers, extending westward 
to the south Hindu Kush and eastward into the Tibetan high- 
land; (3) the Southern Karakorum; (4) the Cadok chain. The 
south part is mainly granite and syenite and reaches down to 
the Indus valley, metamorphic rocks of uncertain age and sup- 
posedly Triassic limestones are included. In the region of the 
high peaks, eruptive, metamorphic and sedimentary rocks are 
mingled; the last are specially important. On the Karakorum pass 
Liassic and Cretaceous rocks have been identified. In the east 
the Jurassic strata are of continental formation, and so is the 
Tertiary, but there is evidence of a Cretaceous maritime trans- 
gression. Many peaks are extraordinarily steep, and 60 summits 
rise about 22,000 ft., K 2 (28,248 ft.) being the highest. The 
glaciers reach lower in the west (10,500 ft.) than in the east 
(12,000-16,000 feet). 
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KARAKORUM, the famous capital of the Mongol con- 
federacy whose ruins lie in what is now northern or Outer Mon- 
golia. This forms a belt of open steppe lying between the Gobi 
desert on the south and the Siberian forest on the north, and has 
been occupied for ages by pastoral peoples. During the later 
decades of the 12th century Jenghiz, a Mongol chief, gradually 
acquired dominion not only over all the Mongols but also over 
the related peoples of the whole steppe from the Altai to the 
Khingan. He placed, at some date between 1206 and 1219, the 
capital of the new confederacy in the central part of the belt of 
steppe, which is also the more fertile. This was Karakorum. It 
lay by the Orchon, a river draining north to Lake Baikal, on a 
tributary of which now stands Urga, the modern capital of Outer 
Mongolia. Long before, in the 8th century, there had been, only 
25 m. away, the capital of the Uighur kingdom, and this also was 
known as Karakorum. These successive capitals mark out the 
upper valley of the Orchon as the focus of the Mongolian steppe. 
It was from this base that the Mongol conquests spread out to 
embrace the Old World from China to eastern Europe. So long 
as the expansion of Mongol power was in progress, under the 
grand khans from Jenghiz to Kublai, his grandson, Karakorum 
remained the capital. But when the richness of the conquered 
lands around the periphery, in contrast to the comparative 
poverty of the steppe homeland in the centre, began to act as 
a centrifugal force, the far-flung Mongol domain split up into 
several khanates. Even Kublai, the grand khan, moved his 
capital in 1267 from Karakorum to Cambaluc (the modern 
Peking) in the lowlands of China, the richest and most long-lived 
of all the Mongol conquests. Karakorum then sunk to the level 
of the capital of a subordinate province, and soon afterwards, 
on the insurrection of its khan, was razed to the ground, and has 
never been restored. 

KARA-KUL, the name of two lakes (“Great” and “Little”) 
of Asiatic Russia, situated on the Pamir plateau, in the Autono- 
mous Mountain Badakshan Area of the Tajik S.S.R. Great 
Kara-kul, 12 m. long and 10 m. wide (formerly much larger), 
is under 39 0 N., to the south of the Trans-Alai range, and lies 
at an altitude of 13,200 ft.; it is surrounded by high mountains, 
and is reached from the north over the Kyzyl-art pass (14,015 
ft.). A peninsula projecting from the south shore and an island 
off the north shore divide it into two basins, a smaller eastern 
one which is shallow, 42 to 63 ft , and a larger western one, 
which has depths of 726 to 756 ft. It has no drainage outlet. 
Little Kara-kul lies in the north-east Pamir, or Sarikol, north- 
west of the Mustagh-ata peak (25,850 ft.), at an altitude of 
12,700 ft. It varies in depth from 79 ft. in the south to 50 to 
70 ft. in the middle, and 1,000 ft. or more in the north. 

KARA-KUM (“Black Sands”), a flat desert occupying most 
of the Turkmenistan S.S.R. and extending on the north-west 
into the Kazakstan A.S S.R. Its area is nearly 110,000 sqm.; 
it is bounded on the north-west by the Ust-urt plateau, between 
the Sea of Aral and the Caspian sea, on the north-east by the 
Amu-darya, on the south by the Turkmen oases, and on the 
west it nearly reaches the Caspian sea. Only part of this sur- 
face is covered with sand. There are broad expanses ( takyrs ) 
of clay soil upon which water accumulates in the spring'; in the 
summer these are muddy, but later quite dry, and merely a few 
Solanaceae and bushes grow on them. There are also shors, simi- 
lar to the above but encrusted with salt and gypsum, and re- 
lieved only by Solanaceae along their borders. The remainder 
is occupied with sand, which, according to V. Mainov, assumes 
five different forms: (1) Barkhans, chiefly in the east, which are 
mounds of loose sand, 15 to 35 ft. high, hoof -shaped, having 
their gently sloping convex sides turned towards the prevail- 
ing winds, and a concave side, 30° to 40° steep, on the opposite 
slope. They are disposed in groups or chains, and the winds 
drive them at an average rate of 20 ft. annually towards the 
south and south-east. Some grass ( Stipa pennata ) and bushes 
of saksaul ( Haloxylon antmodendron) and other steppe bushes 
(e.g., Calligonium , Halimodendron and Atraphaxis) grow on 
them. (2) Mounds of sand, of about the same size, but irregu- 
lar in shape and of a slightly firmer consistency, mostly bearing 


the same bushes, and also Artemisia and Tamarix; they are 
chiefly met with in the east and south. (3) A sandy desert, 
slightly undulating, and covered in spring with grass and flowers 
{e.g., tulips, Rheum , various Umbelliferae), which are soon 
burned by the sun; they cover very large spaces in the south- 
east. (4) Sands disposed in waves from 50 to 70 ft., and oc- 
casionally up to 100 ft. high, at a distance of from 200 to 400 
ft. from each other; they cover the central portion, and their 
vegetation is practically the same as that of the preceding di- 
vision. (5) Dunes on the shores of the Caspian, composed of 
moving sands, 35 to 80 ft. high and devoid of vegetation. 

A typical feature of the Kara-kum is the number of “old 
river beds,” which may have been either channels of tributaries 
of the Amu and other rivers, or depressions which contained 
elongated salt lakes. Water is found only in wells, 10 to 20 m. 
apart — sometimes as much as 100 m. — which are dug in the 
takyrs and give saline water, occasionally unfit to drink, and 
in pools of rain-water retained in the lower parts of the takyrs. 
The population of the Kara-kum, consisting of nomad Kirghiz 
and Turkmen, is very small. The region in the north of the 
province of Syr-darya, between Lake Aral and Lake Chalkar- 
teniz, is also called Kara-kum. 

KARAMAN (anc. Laranda ), a kaza in the Konia vilayet of 
Asia Minor, situated in the plain north of Mount Taurus. Pop. 
(1927) 37,073. It has few industries and little trade, but there 
are the mediaeval walls, castle and mosques, and the old Seljuk 
medresse , or college. Karaman is connected with Konia by rail- 
way, having a station on the first section of the Baghdad railway. 
Little is known of its ancient history except that it was destroyed 
by Perdiccas about 322 b.c., and afterwards became a seat of 
Isaurian pirates. It was occupied by Frederick Barbarossa in 
1190; in 1466 it was captured by Mohammed II., and in i486 
by Bayezid II. 

KARAMANIA, formerly an independent inland province in 
the south of Asia Minor, named after Karaman, the son of an 
Armenian convert to Islam, who married a daughter of Ala 
ed-Din Kaikobad, the Seljuk sultan of Rum, and was granted 
Laranda in fief, and made governor of Selcfke, 1223-1245. The 
name Karaman is, however, Turkoman and that of a powerful 
tribe, settled apparently near Laranda. The Armenian convert 
must have been adopted into this. On the collapse of the Seljuk 
empire, Karaman’s grandson, Mahmud, 1279-1319, founded a 
state, which included Pamphylia, Lycaonia and large parts of 
Cilicia, Cappadocia and Phrygia. Its capital, Laranda, super- 
seded Konia This state was frequently at war with the kings 
of Lesser Armenia, the Lusignan princes of Cyprus and the 
knights of Rhodes. It was also engaged in a long struggle for 
supremacy with the Osmanli Turks, which only ended in 1472, 
when it was definitely annexed by Mohammed II. The Os- 
manlis divided Karamania into Kharij north, and Ichili south, of 
the Taurus, and restored Konia to its metropolitan position. The 
name Karamania is now often given to Ichili only; but so far as 
it has had any exact significance in modern times, it has stood for 
the whole province of Konia. Before 1864, when Turkey was 
divided into vilayets, Karamania was the vilayet of which Konia 
was the capital, and it did not extend to the sea, the whole littoral 
from Adalia eastward being under the pasha of Adana. Neverthe- 
less, in Levantine popular usage, “Karamania” signifies the coast 
from Adalia to Messina. 

KARAMNASA, a river of northern India, tributary to the 
Ganges on its right bank, forming the boundary between Bengal 
and the United Provinces. 

KARA MUSTAFA (d. 1683), Turkish vizier, surnamed 
“Merzifunli,” was a son of Uruj Bey, a notable Sipahi of Merzi- 
fun (Marsovan), and brother-in-law to Ahmed Kuprili, whom he 
succeeded as grand vizier in 1676. After conducting an unsuccess- 
ful campaign in Poland, he responded to the appeal for aid made 
by the Hungarians under Imre Thokoly ( q.v .) when they rose 
against Austria, his hope being to form out of the Habsburg 
dominions a Mohammedan empire of the West, of which he should 
be the sultan. The plan was foiled by the heroic resistance of 
Vienna and its timely relief by John Sobieski, king of Poland. 
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Kara Mustafa was beheaded at Belgrade in 1683 and his head 
was brought to the sultan on a silver dish. 

KARAMZIN, NIKOLAI MIKHAILOVICH (1765- 
1826), Russian historian, critic, novelist and poet, was born at the 
village of Mikhailovka, in the government of Orenburg, and not 
at Simbirsk as many of his English and German biographers in- 
correctly state, on Dec. 1 (old style) 1765. His father was an 
officer in the Russian army, of Tatar extraction. He was sent to 
Moscow to study under Prof. Schaden, whence he afterwards re- 
moved to St. Petersburg (Leningrad). After residing there some 
time, he went to Simbirsk, where he lived in retirement till in- 
duced to revisit Moscow. In 1789 he resolved to travel, and 
visited Germany, France, Switzerland and England. On his return 
he published in the Moscow Journal , which he edited, his Letters 
of a Russian Traveller, afterwards collected and issued in six vol- 
umes (1797-1801). In this magazine appeared some of his prose 
tales, one of which, “Poor Liza,” is famous in the history of Rus- 
sian literature as being the first example of “sensibility” in Russia, 
the first fruits of the teaching of Rousseau In 1794 and 1795 
Karamzin abandoned his literary journal, and published a miscel- 
lany in two volumes, entitled Aglaia, in which appeared, among 
other things, “The Island of Bornholm” and “Ilia Muromctz,” a 
story based upon the adventures of the hero of many a Russian 
legend. In 1797-99 he issued another miscellany or poetical al- 
manac, The Aonides, in conjunction with Derzhavin and Dmi- 
triev. In 1798 he compiled The Pantheon, a collection of pieces 
from the works of the most celebrated authors ancient and mod- 
ern, translated into Russian. Many of his lighter productions were 
subsequently printed by him in a volume entitled My Trifles. In 
1802 and 1803 Karamzin started the monthly European Messen- 
ger, which he abandoned in 1804 to make the necessary researches 
for his History of the Russian State (1819-26). In 1816 he re- 
moved to St. Petersburg, where he spent the happiest days of his 
life, enjoying the favour of Alexander, and submitting to him the 
sheets of his great work, which the emperor read over with him 
in the gardens of the palace of Tsarkoe Selo He only reached the 
nth volume, carrying his work as far as the accession of Michael 
Romanov in 1613. He died on May 22 (old style) 1826, in the 
Taurida palace. A monument was erected to his memory at 
Simbirsk in 1845. 

The style of his history is elegant and flowing, modelled rather 
upon the easy sentences of the French prose writers than the 
long periodical paragraphs of the old Slavonic school. Karamzin 
left his mark on the vocabulary and the syntax of the Russian 
language, and introduced many Gallicisms Perhaps he may justly 
be censured for the romantic colouring given to the early Russian 
annals, concealing the coarseness and cruelty of the native man- 
ners; in this respect he recalls Sir Walter Scott, whose writings 
probably had their influence upon him. Karamzin appears openly 
as the panegyrist of the autocracy; indeed, his work has been 
styled the “Epic of Despotism.” He docs not hesitate to avow 
his admiration of Ivan the Terrible, and considers him and his 
grandfather Ivan III. as the builders of Russian greatness, a 
glory which in his earlier writings, perhaps at that time more 
under the influence of Western ideas, he had assigned to Peter 
the Great. The characters of many of the chief personages in the 
Russian annals are drawn in firm and bold lines. 

As a historian, Karamzin has deservedly a very high reputation 
Till the appearance of his work little had been done in this direc- 
tion in Russia. The preceding attempt of Tatistchev was merely 
a rough sketch, inelegant in style, and without the true spirit of 
criticism. Karamzin was most industrious in collecting materials 
and the notes to his volumes are mines of curious information. 

In the battle-pieces ( e.g ., the description of the field of Kouli- 
kovo, the taking of Kazan, etc.) we find considerable powers of 
description. As a critic, he was undoubtedly of great service to 
his country; in fact he may be regarded as the founder of the 
review and essay (in western style) in Russia. 

KARANGA, a collective name applied to many of the in- 
digenous Bantu-speaking tribes of southern Rhodesia. They all 
keep cattle and goats, and raise crops of millet and maize Each 
tribe occupies its own territory under its own chief, who is 
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assisted in his government by a council of influential heads of 
households. Within the tribe the people are organized into exog- 
amous patrilineal clans which are totemic. Marriage is polyg- 
amous, and involves the payment of a bride-price. Cross-cousin 
marriage is practised. Ancestor-worship is the main form of 
religious cult, but there is also a belief in a supreme being known 
as Mwari, who is associated with the phenomena of weather. ( See 
South Africa: Anthropology and Ethnology.) 

See F. W. Posselt, A Survey of the Native Tribes of Southern 
Rhodesia (1927) ; C. Bullock, Mashona Laivs and Customs (1913) 
and The Mashona (1928). 

KARA SEA, demarcated by Novaya Zemlya, Vaygach Island 
and the Siberian coast. It is approached from the west by three 
straits — Matochkin, between the two islands of Novaya Zemlya, 
and Kara and Yugor to the north and south of Vaygach Island 
respectively. On the south-east Kara Bay penetrates deeply into 
the mainland, and to the west of this the short Kara river enters 
the sea. The sea is shallow, the deepest parts lying off Vaygach 
I. and the north part of Novaya Zemlya. After Johannesen had 
demonstrated its accessibility in 1869, and Nordenskiold had 
crossed it in 1875, it was considered a possible route between 
European Russia and the north of Siberia. But the open season 
is very short, and the western straits are sometimes icebound 
during the entire year. 

KARASU-BAZAR, a town in the Crimean A.S S.R. in 
45 0 3' N., 34 0 35' E., 25 m. E.N E. of Simferopol. Pop. (1897), 
12,961, (1926) 7,625 consisting of Tatars, Armenians, Greeks, 
Qaraite Jews and about 200 so-called Krymchaki, i.e., Jews 
who have adopted the Tatar language and dress, and who live 
chiefly by making morocco leather goods, knives, embroidery 
and so forth. The site is low, but the town is surrounded by 
hills, which afford protection from the north wind. Placed on 
the high road between Simferopol and Kerch, and in the midst 
of a country rich in corn land, vineyards, and gardens, Karasu- 
Bazar used to be a chief scat of commercial activity in the 
Crimea; but it is gradually declining in importance, though 
still a considerable centre for the export of fruit. 

The caves of Akkaya close by give evidence of early occupa- 
tion of the spot. When in 1736 Khan Feta Chirai was driven 
by the Russians from Bakhchi-sarai, he settled at Karasu-Bazar, 
but next year the town was captured, plundered and burned 
by the Russians. 

KARATEGHIN, a former dependency of Bukhara, now in- 
cluded in the Tajik A.S S R. ( q.v .). 

KARAULI, an Indian state in the Rajputana agency. Area, 

l, 242 sqm.; pop. (1921), 133,730. Almost the entire territory 
is composed of hills and broken ground, with the Chambal river 
flowing along the south-east boundary of the state Iron ore and 
building stone comprise the mineral resources The prevailing 
agricultural products are millets, which form the staple food of 
the people The only manufactures consist of a little weaving, 
dyeing, wood-turning and stone-cutting The feudal aristocracy 
of the state consists of Jadu Rajputs connected with the ruling 
house. They pay a tribute in lieu of constant military service, 
but in case of emergency or on occasions of state display they 
are bound to attend on the chief with their retainers The 
maharaja is the head of the clan, which claims descent from 
Krishna. His ancestors founded the state in the nth century. 
It passed, like so many of its neighbours, under the yoke of the 
Mogul Empire, and then of the Mahrattas, until in 1817 it was 
taken under British protection. The present Maharaja Bhanwar 
Pal Deo, who was born in 1864 and succeeded in 1886, has a salute 
of 17 guns. 

The town of Karauli had a population in 1921 of 19,579 It 
dates from 1348, and is well situated in a position naturally 
defended by ravines on the north and east, while it is further pro- 
tected by a great wall. The palace* of the maharaja is a hand- 
some block of buildings dating mainly from the middle of the 
1 8th century. 

KARBALA, a town in Traq situated in 32 0 40' N , 44' E., 60 

m. S S.W. of Baghdad on the Husainya canal, 20 m. W. of 
the Hindiva branch of the Euphrates, on the edge of the Syrian 
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desert. The population is estimated at 50,000 of whom 75% 
are Persians and the rest Shiah Arabs, as in Najaf only Muslims 
may reside in the town. A branch line joins the Baghdad-Basra 
railway north of Hilla. There is also a caravan route to Hilla 
and one to Najaf. The town possesses a telegraph and post 
office. The town is a centre of pilgrimage for all Shiah Muslims. 
It is second only in holiness to Mecca and Najaf and is visited 
by the old and infirm and by pious pilgrims bearing their dead, 
for burial in these holy places is a certain way to paradise. Being 
both a pilgrim centre and a “desert port” considerable trade is 
done, the exports consisting principally of dates, hides, wool and 
pious ohjects. In return Karbala buys Manchester goods, car- 
pets, candles, spices, coffee and tea. 

The country round the town is fertile and well irrigated and 
there are considerable groves of date palms. The outer town 
has broad streets, but the inner town (within the walls almost 
destroyed by the Turks in 1843) is of the usual narrow streeted 
and crooked lane type of all old Oriental cities. It was here that 
Husain, the Muslim martyr and son of Ali was murdered hy the 
soldiers of Yasid in a.d. 680. The town centres about his shrine, 
which includes a gilded dome and three gilded minarets. 

Like Najaf the ecclesiastical revenues of the town are very 
great, but Karbala, owing to its position on the edge of the allu- 
vial plain is able not only to act as an entrepot for desert goods, 
but also to raise agricultural products. In addition to being itself 
a holy place, it acts as a stopping place on the way for pilgrims 
both to Najaf and to Mecca. 

KAREL, RUDOLF (1880- ), Czech composer, was born 

at Plzen (Pilsen) and studied at Prague, where he was a pupil 
of Dvorak, one of whose distinguished successors he may be 
considered. He spent the years befor the war in composition, but 
happened to be in Russia in August 1914. He was consequently 
interned, but presently was made professor in the Conservatoire 
at Rostov. He joined the Czechoslovak Legion in 1917, and with 
them eventually returned to Prague. Among his works may be 
mentioned an opera, Ilsea’s Heart (Op. 10), first played at the 
National Theatre, Prague, in 1924, though written 15 years be- 
fore; a symphony (Renaissance) (Op. 15, in E flat minor, unpub- 
lished) ; a Theme with variations for piano (Op. 13); two string 
quartets; and some vocal and choral music. 

KARELIA, an A.S.S R. in the Russian S F.S R , bounded on 
the west by Finland, on the north by the Murmansk province, on 
the east by the White sea and the Archangel province, and on the 
south by the Leningrad province. It lies mainly between 6o° 40' 
N. and 67° 40' N , and 29 0 46' E. and 38° E Orographically and 
geologically it is closely linked with Finland; its western hilLs rise 
to about 1,000 ft., and numerous small ridges run from north-west 
to south-east. The remainder of the region is dotted with marshes 
and lakes, the latter being about 2,500 in number, of which Lake 
Onega (q.v.), area 3,764 sq.m., is the largest. The geological 
structure is varied. Granites, syenites, and diorites, covered with 
Laurentian metamorpbic slates, occur north-west of Lake Onega, 
and nearer the lake they are overlain with Devonian sandstones 
and limestones, yielding marble and sandstone for building. The 
whole region is sheeted with houlder clay, the bottom moraine of 
the great ice sheet of the Glacial period, and bears traces of glacia- 
tion, cither in the shape of scratchings and elongated grooves on 
the rocks, or of eskers ( dsar , selgas) running parallel to the glacial 
striations. The soil and climate are unfavourable for agriculture, 
and the republic is mainly either taiga forest or marsh land. The 
summers are cool and rainy and the winters severe, though they 
are somewhat modified hy nearness to the Baltic and the Gulf 
Stream drift. Rivers and lakes are frozen for 180 to 200 days. Kem 
on the White sea coast has an average temperature in Jan. of 
12*4° F and an average in July of 58-3° F. The average annual 
rainfall is 15 in., adequate in view of the short summer and lack 
of evaporation. Cyclones of the westerlies influence the climate. 
Late springs and early frosts are adverse to small quantities 
of rye and barley sown, which often fail to mature, and manure is 
difficult to obtain. The three field system of agriculture prevails, 
rye in the north and oats in the south alternating with rape and 
hemp. Potatoes and turnips are grown near the towns. The in- 


sufficiency of horses, cattle and sheep is a factor in the poor 
harvests, since manure is necessary for the crops. A few pigs 
are kept. The reindeer herds have markedly diminished of late 
years. 

The republic never produces sufficient grain for its needs; only 
0-3% of the land is under crops. Fishing occupies the coastal 
inhabitants, who are called Pomortsi (those by the sea) and are 
descendants of migrants from the province of Novgorod who 
reached Onega in the nth and 12th centuries, and are much more 
prosperous than the Karelians. The chief fish are herring and 
salmon and they are preserved in a frozen state, without salting 
or smoking, for winter use Seals are sometimes caught off the 
coast. Many of the Pomortsi migrate to the Murman fisheries in 
summer. Ptarmigan, grouse and ducks are plentiful and bears, 
foxes and squirrels are hunted for their skins. Of the population 
4 1 -4% are occupied either in fishing or hunting. The forests 
are the main wealth of Karelia, though at present only 16-3% 
of the population are employed in the industries dependent on 
the forest, timber felling, saw-milling, preparing tar, pitch and 
turpentine and wood-pulp for paper. The two factors militating 
against development have been lack of motor power and lack of 
means of transport. An electric plant was under construction in 
1928 at Kondopoga on the railway and on the west shore of Lake 
Onega which will have a capacity of 5,000 kilowatts, and will 
supply electricity to the regions round, and especially to a large 
paper factory which is being built. Roads are difficult to make 
in this marshy country and transport in the past was only possible 
in winter. But the construction in 1917 through Karelia of the 
line linking Leningrad with Murmansk is bringing new life to 
the colonization and economic development of the country, and 
if the project of linking Soroka on the west coast of the Gulf 
of Onega with the Kotlas-Vyatka railway is carried out, the 
development of the region may be rapid. The making of clothes, 
distilling, brewing, flour-milling, and the making of small metal 
goods are carried on to some extent. The capital is Petrozavodsk 
(q.v.) on the western shore of Lake Onega. It has metal, car- 
pentry, saw-milling, brewing and flour-milling industries, and its 
population and importance have greatly increased with the coming 
of the railway Kem is a small port at the mouth of the Kem 
river, the inhabitants of which are occupied in saw-milling and 
fishing. 

Before the Murmansk railway was built through the town in 
1916 it was practically deserted in summer, but now cataracts near 
the town have been used to provide electricity and the harbour 
has been arranged to provide accommodation for ships. It has a 
wireless station. Soroka, another small port on the mouth of the 
Vig river has also been improved since the coming of the railway, 
and from it a branch railway line is being constructed southwards 
along the coast. The population consists of Russians 57%, and 
Karelians 38%, the remainder being of various nationalities; the 
Russians are mainly settled on the coast and in the towns. The 
Karelians, whose name is said to mean “cowherd,” are closely 
allied to the Finns; their language is a Russianised Finnish dialect. 
It was among them that the great Finnish epic Kalevala ( Kale - 
wala) (q v.) was collected They are slighter and better propor- 
tioned than the Finns, and have as a rule grey eyes and brown 
hair. Their houses are built on platforms reached by a ladder and 
the space beneath is used as a shelter for cattle and sheep. The 
Karelians are first mentioned in the qth century; the tribe to 
which they belong overran most of the south-west coast of the 
White sea until the 14th century, when some of them moved east- 
ward. Like the Vots and the Vepscs to whom they are closely 
related, they have gradually assimilated in speech, religion and 
customs to the Russians. Education in the republic is partly in 
Russian and partly in Karelian, but the proportion of illiteracy i$ 
higher among the Karelians than among the Russians, and the 
school provision for them is more inadequate because they are 
more scattered. The medical and sanitary provision is poor 
though slowly improving, and the Karelians are in special need of 
such help, owing to the prevalence of tuberculosis, scurvy and 
colic, probably due to inadequate diet; bark and straw are used 
to eke out flour. 
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KAREN, the collective name for a group of tribes of variant 
culture comprising perhaps a sixth of the population of Burma 
and occupying much of eastern Burma between the Shan States 
and Siam, and found also in the Irrawaddy delta. Most Karens of 
Lower Burma are divided into the Sgaw and Pwo ( i.e “male” 
and “female”) Karens, while in Upper Burma the name of Bghai 
(or Bwe) has been given to the tribes known as Red Karens, 
White Karens, Padaungs, Bres, Loilong Karens, Sawntiings, Ban- 
pas, Zayeins and others. The Taungthus (i.e., hillmen) are also a 
branch of the Karens. Their religion is animistic, and they wor- 
ship stones and practice fertility ceremonies. Marriage is said to 
be endogamous but this refers perhaps to the linguistic or tribal 
group only; the Padaung branch practice exogamy, many Karens 
permit marriage only between near relatives (? cross-cousin mar- 
riage). The bachelors’ hall exists; slavery and the practice of 
blood-brotherhood formerly existed. Antique bronze drums of 
unusual type are cherished as sacred objects. The Red Karens 
used to have a rising sun tattooed on the back. (Cf. Igorot.) The 
Padaung women wear a succession of brass coils round their necks 
which are thereby preposterously elongated. Guns, spears, daos, 
cross-bows and poisoned arrows are used as weapons, and a 
blow-gun with poisoned darts as a quasi-toy by children. Teeth 
are blackened; the dead are buried or exposed in boat-shaped 
coffins; chicken-bones are used for divining, and tabu is prevalent. 
The Karens have a migration legend involving a river of sand 
(cf. Kachin), which has been taken to refer to the Gobi desert, 
and a river flowing up to its source interpreted by McMahon 
( Karens of the Golden Chersonese , 1876) as referring to currents 
in the Bay of Bengal. They have a belief in the continuity of life, 
the soul of a deceased person taking material form as essential 
matter which dissolves over the ground, enters growing crops, and 
thence animals and human beings, and continues the cycle. They 
are supposed to be the descendants of Chinese tribes driven south- 
wards by the pressure of the Shan races before they were again 
made to retire into the hills by the expansion of the Mon power. 

See Marshall, Karen Peoples of Burma (Ohio, 1922). 

KAREN LANGUAGES. Considerable interest attaches to 
these pre-Chinese languages which are spoken in Lower Burma 
and on the borders of Siam. A number of forms exists, such as 
Karenni or Reo Karen in the north, Pwo and Sgaw of the south, 
and Taungthu The relationship of these languages has not been 
satisfactorily determined, and their detailed examination by the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma should yield relevant material. 

See Linguistic Survey of India , vol. i. (1927); Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma, vol. i., part 1; Census of Burma (1921). 

KAREN-NI, the country of the Red Karens, a collection of 
small States, formerly independent, but now feudatory to Burma. 
It is situated approximately between 18 0 50' and 19 0 55' N. and 
between 97 0 io' and 97 0 50' E. The tract is bounded on the 
north by the Shan States of Mong Pai, Hsatung and Mawkmai; 
on the cast by Siam; on the south by the Salween district of 
Burma; and on the west a stretch of mountainous country, 
inhabited by the Bre and various other small tribes, formerly in 
a state of independence, divides it from the districts of Toungoo 
and Yamethin. It is divided in a general way into eastern and 
western Karen-ni; the former consisting of one State, Kantara- 
wadi, with an approximate area of 3,000 sq.m.; the latter of the 
four small States of Kyebogyi, area about 700 sq.m.; Bawlake, 
500 sq.m.; Nammekon, 50 sqm.; and Naungpale, about 30 sq. 
miles. The total population in 1921 was 63,850. The small States 
of western Karen-ni were formerly all subject to Bawlake, but 
he subordination has now ceased. 

Karen-ni consists of two widely differing tracts of country, 
which roughly mark now, and formerly actually did mark, the 
division into east and west. Kantarawadi has, however, en- 
croached westwards beyond the boundaries which nature would 
assign to it. The first of these two divisions is the southern por- 
tion of the valley of the Hpilu, or Balu stream, an open, fairly 
level plain, well watered and in some parts swampy. The second 
division is a series of chains of hills, intersected by deep valleys, 
through which run the two main rivers, the Salween and the 


Pawn, and tbeir feeder streams. Many of the latter are dried up 
in the hot season and only How freely during the rains. The 
whole country being billy, the most conspicuous ridge is that 
lying between the Pawn and the Salween, which has an average 
altitude of 5,000 feet. It is crossed by several tracks, passable 
for pack-animals, the most in use being the road between Sawlon, 
the capital of Kantarawadi and Man Mail. The principal peak 
east of the Salween is on the Loi Lan ridge, 7,109 ft. above mean 
sea-level. 

The Nam Pawn is a large river, with an average breadth of 
100 yd., but is unnavigable owing to its rocky bed. Even timber 
cannot be floated down it without the assistance of elephants. 
The Salween throughout Karen-ni is navigated by large native 
craft. Its tributary, the Me Pai, on the eastern bank, is navigable 
as far as Mehawnghsawn in Siamese territory. The Balu stream 
flows out of the Inle lake, and is navigable from that point to 
close on Lawpita, where it sinks into the ground in a marsh or 
succession of funnel holes. Its breadth averages 50 yd. and its 
depth is 15 ft. in some places. 

The chief tribes are the Red Karens, Bres and Paduangs. 
Since Oct. 1, 1922, Karen-ni has been administered as one of 
the three divisions of the Federated Shan States. (See Shan 
States.) Little of the history of the Red Karens is known; but 
it appears to be generally admitted that Bawlake was originally 
the chief State of the whole country, east and west, but eastern 
Karen-ni under Papaw-gyi early became the most powerful. Slav- 
ing raids far into the Shan States brought on invasions from 
Burma, which, however, were not very successful. Eastern 
Karen-ni was never reduced until Sawlapaw, having defied the 
British Government, was overcome and deposed by Gen. Collett 
in the beginning of 1889. Sawlawi was then appointed myoaa, 
and received a sanad, or patent of appointment, on the same 
terms as the chiefs of the Shan States. The independence of the 
Western Karen-ni States had been guaranteed by the British Gov- 
ernment in a treaty with King Mindon in 1875. They were, how- 
ever, formally recognized as feudatories in 1892 and were pre- 
sented with sanads on Jan. 23 of that year. Kantarawadi pays 
a regular tribute or “nazar” of Rs. 5,025 yearly. Bawlake, 
Rs. 225; and Kyebogyi, Rs. 100. 

The Mawchi mines are worked intermittently, otherwise the 
chief source of wealth is in lac, cutch, teak and hides. The out- 
turn of teak logs dropped to low levels in 1922-23. The largest 
and most important forests are those on the left bank of the 
Salween Others lie on both banks of the Nam Pawn, and in 
western Karen-ni on the Nam Tu. Rice, areca-nuts, and betel- 
vine leaf are the chief agricultural products. The birth-rate of 
the people is considered to exceed the death-rate by very little, 
and the Red Karen habit of life is most unwholesome. The pop- 
ulation of Karen-ni, judging from the census of 1911 and 192 1, 
is about stationary. Numbers enlist in the Burma police but 
there are various opinions as to their value Rubies and spinets 
of inferior value arc found in the Upper Tu Valley. 

Sec Report on the Administration of the Shan and Karen-ni States 
(annual) . 

KARIKAL, a French settlement in India, on the south-east 
coast, within the limits of Tanjore district, with an area of 53 
sq m. The population (54,356 in 1921) has been steadily decreas- 
ing, but the density is still high. The site was promised to the 
French by the Tanjore raja in 1738, in return for services ren- 
dered, but was only obtained by them by force in 1739. It was 
captured by the British in 1760, restored in 1765, again taken in 
1768, and finally restored in 1817. The town is neatly built on one 
of the mouths of the Cauvery, and carries on a brisk trade with 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, though the port is an open 
roadstead. It is connected by a short line with Peralam on the 
Mayavaram-Tiruvalur railway. A chef de V administration, sub- 
ordinate to the government at Pondicherry, is in charge of the 
settlement, and there is a tribunal of first instance and 6 municipal 
councils. 

KARIRIAN, a small group of tribes of South American In- 
dians, forming an independent linguistic stock. They lived in the 
vicinity of the lower San Francisco river, in the provinces of 
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Bahia and Pernambuco in eastern Brazil. By the end of the 19th 
century they appear to have become nearly extinct. They were 
not warlike, and lived as sedentary agricultural folk, in small scat- 
tered groups. Their houses had walls of poles plastered with clay, 
and thatched roofs. They made excellent pottery and textiles. 
Their weapons were the bow, javelin, spear and club. 

See C. F. P. von Martius, Beitrdge zur Ethnographic und Sprachen- 
kunde Amerika’s, etc. (Leipzig, 1867) ; L. Adam, Materiaux pour, 
servir a I’establissement d’une grammaire comparte . . . famille Kariri 
(Paris, 1897). 

KARLI, a village of British India, in the Poona district of the 
Bombay presidency, 4 m. from a station on the great Indian 
Peninsular railway. It is famous for its rock caves. The great 
cave of Karli, excavated at a time when the style was in its 
greatest purity, and splendidly preserved, is the largest and finest 
chaitya cave in India. The great hall is 126 ft. long, 45 ft. 7 in. 
wide, and about 46 ft. high. A row of ornamental columns rises 
on either side to the ribbed teak roof, and at the far end of the 
nave is a massive dagoba. The cave, which dates from the be- 
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ginning of the Christian era or earlier, has a wooden roof in a 
remarkable state of preservation. 

KARLOV AC (German, Karlstadt ), a town of Croatia- 
Slavonia, Yugoslavia. Pop. (1921) 16,827. The town, which was 
built in 1579, still retains portions of its old fortress, and also 
of the walls, beneath which the skulls of 900 Turks are said to be 
interred, their attacks having always been successfully repulsed. 
There are Orthodox and Roman Catholic cathedrals, a Franciscan 
monastery, law courts, a popular university, and several large 
schools, including one for military cadets. Karlovac has a con- 
siderable transit trade in timber, grain, wine, spirits and honey, 
and there are in the town woollen mills, leather tanneries, boot 
factories, a chemical factory, and distilleries for the manufacture 
of a liqueur called rosoglio. 


KARLOWITZ (Serbo-Croatian, Karlovci) a city of Croatia- 
Slavonia, Yugoslavia. Pop. (1921) 5,709. Karlowitz is the seat 
of an Orthodox metropolitan, and has several churches and 
schools, and a hospital. The fruit farms and vineyards of the 
Fruska Gora, a range of hills to the south, yield excellent plum 
brandy and red wine. An obelisk at Slankamen, 13 m. E. by S., 
commemorates the defeat of the Turks by Louis of Baden in 
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1691. The treaty of Karlowitz between Austria, Turkey, Poland 
and Venice, was concluded in 1699. In 1848-49 the city was the 
headquarters of the Serbian opposition to Hungary. 

KARLSKRONA or CARLSCRONA, a seaport of Sweden, 
on the Baltic coast, chief town of the district (lan) of Blekinge, 
and headquarters of the Swedish navy. Pop. (1928) 26,969. 
It is situated upon islands and the mainland, 290 m. S.S.W. of 
Stockholm by rail. The harbour is capacious and secure, and 
deep enough for the largest vessels. The principal entrance, and 
the only one practicable for large vessels, is to the south of the 
town, and is defended by forts at Drottningskar on the island 
of Aspo and on the islet of Kungsholm. The large dry docks 
are cut out of the solid granite. There is slip-accommodation 
for large vessels. Karlskrona has a navy-arsenal and hospital. 
The town became the naval headquarters in 1680. There are 
factories for naval equipments, galvanized metal goods, felt hats, 
canvas, leather and rice, and breweries and granite quarries. 
Exports are granite, dairy produce and timber; imports, coal, 
flour, provisions, hides and machinery. 

KARLSRUHE or Carlsruhe, a city of Germany, capital of 
the republic of Baden, 33m. S.W. of Heidelberg, on the railway 
Frankfort-on-Main-Basel, and 30m. W.N.W. of Stuttgart. Pop. 
(1925) 145,694. It stands on an elevated plain, 5m. E. of the 
Rhine and on the fringe of the Hardtwald. Karlsruhe takes its 
name from Karl Wilhelm, margrave of Baden, who, owing to dis- 
putes with the citizens of Durlach, erected here in 1715 a hunting 
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seat, around which the town has been built. The Schloss, built in 
1751-76 on the site of the previous erection, is a plain building 
in the old French style, composed of a centre and two wings, 
presenting nothing remarkable except the octagon tower ( Blei - 
turm ), and the marble saloon, in which the meridian of Cassini 
was fixed or drawn. In front are the Government offices. The 
older city has a fan-like plan. Other notable buildings are the town 
hall; the hall of representatives; the mint; the law courts; and 
the hall of fine arts. The Evangelical town church was the burial- 
place of the margraves of Baden. Karlsruhe has several fine pub- 
lic squares and one very fine spacious street. 

Since 1870 the industry of the city has grown rapidly, as well as 
the city itself. There are large railway workshops; and the prin- 
cipal branches of industry are the making of locomotives, car- 
riages, tools and machinery, watches, surgical instruments, furni- 
ture, gloves, cement, carpets, perfumery, tobacco and beer. 
Maxau, on the Rhine, serves as the river port of Karlsruhe and 
is connected with it by a canal finished in 1901. 

KARLSTAD, a town of Sweden, capital of the district (Ian) 
of Vcrmland, on the island of Tingvalla near the estuary of the 
Klar, 205 m. W. of Stockholm by Oslo rail. Pop. (1928) 20,313. 
Karlstad was founded in 1584, and is the seat of a bishop and 
has a cathedral. Turbines and paper-making machinery are manu- 
factured, and there are numerous iron works. Trade is carried 
on by way of Lake Vener and the Gota canal. There are match 
and stockinet factories, and a mineral spring rich in iron. Under 
the constitution of united Sweden and Norway, in the event of 
the necessity of electing a Regent and the disagreement of the 
parliaments of the two countries, Karlstad was indicated as the 
meeting-place of a delegacy for the purpose. Here, in August 
1905 the conference met to decide upon the severance of the 
union between Sweden and Norway. 

KARMA, sometimes written Karman, a Sanskrit noun 
(from the root kri, to do), meaning deed or action. As applied 
to the action of a conscious being, it is the doctrine that every 
deed, good or bad, receives due retribution. The theory often 
appears unconvincing in view of the events of one life, but in 
Hindu thought it has been combined with the doctrine of trans- 
migration, and this makes it possible to explain any apparently 
undeserved pleasure or pain by the theory that the karma 
causing them was performed in a previous existence. The doctrine 
is not found in the earliest Vedic thought, but it appears in the 
Brahmanas, and is fully developed in the earliest Upanishads. 
It has always remained an essential part of the Indian religions 
that accept the doctrine of transmigration. Both the Jains and 
the Buddhists accepted it, and the former worked it out most 
consistently by making the extinction of karma essential to 
the attainment of salvation. The Buddhists offer a kind of 
evidence for the doctrine in their belief that the enlightened 
arhat can remember his past births and see the destinies of 
departed individuals. In all sects it remains a powerful ethical 
argument, used especially in the tales invented to illustrate its 
effects (see Avadana; JAtaka). 

KARMAN, JOZSEF (1769-1795), Hungarian author, was 
born at Losoncz on March 14, 1769, the son of a Calvinist pastor. 
He was educated at Losoncz and Pest, whence he migrated to 
Vienna. There he met the beautiful and eccentric Countess Mar- 
kovics, who was for a time his mistress, but not, as has often 
been supposed, the heroine of his novel Fanni Hagyomdnai 
(Fanny’s testament). Subsequently he settled as a lawyer in 
Pest. In 1792, together with Count Raday, he founded the first 
theatrical society at Buda. He maintained that Pest, not Press- 
burg, should be the literary centre of Hungary, and in 1794 
founded the first Hungarian quarterly, Urania. It met with little 
support and ceased to exist in 1795, after three volumes had 
appeared. The most important contribution to Urania was his 
romantic novel, Fanni Hagyomdnai , the most exquisite product of 
Hungarian prose in the 18th century and one of the finest 
psychological romances in the literature. 

Kdrmdn’s collected works were published in Abafi’s Nemzeti 
Kdnyvtdr (Pest, 1878), etc., preceded by a life of K&rmdn. See 
F. Bardth, Joseph Kdrmdn (Hung. Vas. Ujs. 1874). 


KARNAK, a village in Upper Egypt which has given its name 
to the northern half of the ruins of Thebes on the east bank of 
the Nile, the southern being known as Luxor (q.v.). The Karnak 
ruins comprise three great enclosures built of crude brick. The 
northernmost and smallest of these contained a temple of the god 
Mentu, built by Amenhotep 111 ., and restored by Rameses II. 
and the Ptolemies. Except a well-preserved gateway dating from 
the reign of Ptolemy Euergetcs I., little more than the plan of the 
foundations is traceable. Its axis, the line of which is continued 
beyond the enclosure wall by an avenue of sphinxes, pointed 
down-stream (north-east). The southern enclosure contained a 
temple of the goddess Mut, also built or continued by Amenhotep 
III., and almost as ruinous as the last, but on a much larger scale. 
At the back is the sacred lake in the shape of a horse-shoe. The 
third and greatest enclosure is of vast dimensions, forming approxi- 
mately a square of 1,500 ft., and it contains the greatest of all 
known temples, the Karnak temple of Amen. 

Inside and outside each of these enclosures there were a number 
of subsidiary temples and shrines, mostly erected by individual 
kings to special deities. The triad of Thebes was formed by Amen, 
his wife Mut and their son Khansu. The large temple of Khansu 
is in the enclosure of the Amen temple, and the temple of Mut is 
connected with the latter by an avenue of rams. The Mentu 
temple, on the other hand, is isolated from the others and turned 
away from them. 

It is probable that a temple of Amen existed at Karnak under 
the Old Kingdom, if not in the prehistoric age. Slight remains 
of a considerable temple of the Middle Kingdom survive behind 
the shrine of the great temple, and numbers of fine statues of the 
Xllth and later dynasties have been found buried in a great pit, 
which has yielded an enormous number of valuable and interesting 
monuments reaching to the age of the Ptolemies. The axis of the 
early temple lay from east to west, and was followed by the main 
line of the later growth; but at the beginning of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, Amenhotep I. built a temple south of the west front of 
the old one, and at right angles to it. Thothmes I. built a court 
round the temple of the Middle Kingdom, entered through a pylon 
(No. V.), and later added the pylon No. IV. with obelisks in front 
of it. Queen Hatshepsu placed a splendid obelisk (the largest in 
Egypt) between the Pylons IV. and V., and built a shrine in the 
court of Thothmes I., in front of the old temple. Thothmes III., 
greatest of the Pharaohs, remodelled the buildings about the 
obelisks of his co-regent Hatshepsu with the deliberate intention 
of hiding them from view, and largely reconstructed the surround- 
ings of the court. At a later date, after his wars were over, he 
altered Hatshepsu’s sanctuary, engraving on the walls about it a 
record of his campaigns. The small innermost pylon (No. VI.) 
is likewise the work of Thothmes III. Amenhotep III., though so 
great a builder at Thebes, seems to have contented himself with 
erecting a great pylon (No. III.) at the west end. The closely 
crowded succession of broad pylons here is explained by a trace 
of a quay found by Legrain in 1905 near the southern line of 
pylons, indicating how close was the channel of the Nile, which 
may have limited their growth Thothmes III. continued on the 
southern axis and erected a larger pylon (No. VII.) to the north 
of Hatshepsu’s sanctuary, to which Haremheb added two great 
pylons and the long avenue of ram-figures, changing the axis 
slightly so as to lead direct to the temple of Mut built by Amen- 
hotep III. All of these southern pylons are well spaced. In the 
angle between these pylons and the main temple was the great 
rectangular sacred lake. By this time the temple of Karnak had 
attained to little more than half of its ultimate length from east 
to west. 

With the XIXth Dynasty there is a notable change. No more 
was added on the southern line of building, but westward Rameses 
I. erected pylon No. II. at an ample distance from that of Amen- 
hotep III., and Seti I. and Rameses II. utilized the space between 
for their immense Hall of Columns, one of the wonders of the 
world. Rameses III. built a fine temple, still well preserved, to 
Amen at right angles to the axis westward of pylon No. II ; Shi- 
shak I. (XXIInd Dynasty) commenced a great colonnaded court in 
front of the pylon, enclosing part of this temple and a smaller 
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triple shrine built by Seti II. In the centre of the court Tirhaka 
(Tirhaka, XXVth Dynasty) set up huge columns 64 ft. high, rival- 
ling those of the central aisle in the Hall of Columns, for some 
building now destroyed. A vast unfinished pylon at the west end 
(No. I.), 370 ft. wide and 142^ ft. high, is of later date than the 
court, and is usually attributed to the Ptolemaic age. It will be 
observed that the successive pylons diminish in size from the out- 
side inwards. 

Besides the kings named above, numbers of others contributed 
in greater or less measure to the building or decoration of the 
colossal temple. Alexander the Great restored a chamber in the 
festival hall of Thothmes III., and Ptolemy Soter built the central 
shrine of granite in the name of Philip Arrhidaeus. The walls 
throughout, as usually in Egyptian temples, are covered with 
scenes and inscriptions. Many of these, such as those which record 
the annals of Thothmes III., the campaign of Seti I. in Syria, the 
exploit of Rameses II. at the battle of Kadesh and his treaty with 
the Hittites, and the dedication of Shishak’s victories to Amen, 
are of great historical importance. Several large stelae with inter- 
esting inscriptions have been found in the ruins, and statues of 
many ages of workmanship. In December 1903 M. Legrain, who 
had been engaged for several years in clearing the temple area 
systematically, first tapped an immense deposit of colossal statues, 
stelae and other votive objects large and small in the space be- 
tween pylon No. VII. and the great hypostyle hall. They were 
found lying in the utmost confusion; in date they range from the 
XHth Dynasty to the Ptolemaic period. 

The inundation annually reaches the floor of the temple, and 
the saltpetre produced from the organic matter about the ruins, 
annually melting and crystallizing, has disintegrated the soft sand- 
stone in the lower courses of the walls and the lower drums and 
bases of the columns. There is moreover no solid foundation in 
any part of the temple. Slight falls of masonry have taken place 
from time to time, and the accumulation of rubbish was the only 
thing that prevented a great disaster. Repairs have gone on side 
by side with the clearance, especially since the fall of many 
columns in the great hall in 1899. Ail the columns which fell in 
that year were re-erected by 1908 and systematic restoration, both 
of the Hypostyle Hall and generally, has been continuously carried 
on. The whole temple area is now enclosed by a restoration of the 
old walls of the temenos. 

The temple of Khansu, in the south-west corner of the great 
enclosure, is approached by an avenue of rams, and entered 
through a fine pylon erected by Euergetes II. It was built by 
Rameses III. and his successors of the XXth Dynasty. Excava- 
tions in the opposite south-east corner have revealed flint weapons 
and other sepulchral remains of the earliest periods, proving that 
the history of Thebes goes back to a remote antiquity. 

KARNAL, a town and district of British India, in the Pimjab. 
The town is 7 m. from the right bank of the Jumna, with a railway 
station 76 m. N. of Delhi. Pop. (1921) 22,805. There are manu- 
factures of cotton cloth and boots, besides considerable local trade 
and an annual horse fair. 

The District of Karnal stretches along the right bank of the 
Jumna, north of Delhi. It is entirely an alluvial plain, but is 
crossed by the low uplift of the watershed between the Indian 
Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. Area, 3,125 sqm.; pop. (1921), 
828,726. The principal crops are millet, wheat, pulse, rice, cotton 
and sugar-cane. There are several factories for ginning and press- 
ing cotton. The district is traversed by the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka 
railway, and also by the Western Jumna canal. 

No district of India can boast of a more ancient history than 
Karnal, as almost every town or stream is connected with the 
legends of the Mahabharata. The town of Karnal itself is said 
to owe its foundation to Raja Kama, the mythical champion of 
the Kauravas in the great war which forms the theme of the 
national epic. Panipat, in the south of the district, is said to have 
been one of the pledges demanded from Duryodhana by Yudisthira 
as the price of peace in that famous conflict. In historical times the 
plains of Panipat have three times proved the theatre of battles 
which decided the fate of Upper India. It was here that Ibrahim 
Lodi and his vast host were defeated in 1526 by the veteran army 
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of Baber; in 1556 Akbar reasserted the claims of his family on the 
same battlefield against the Hindu general of the house of Adil 
Shah, which had driven the heirs of Baber from the throne for a 
brief interval; and at Panipat too, on the 7th of January 1761, the 
Mahratta confederation was defeated by Ahmad Shah Durani. 
During the troublous period which then ensued the Sikhs managed 
to introduce themselves, and in 1767 one of their chieftains, Desu 
Singh, appropriated the fort of Kaithal. Under British control 
Karnal was for a time an important cantonment, but was aban- 
doned on account of its unhealthiness. 

KARNEBEEK, HERMAN ADRIAAN VAN (1874- 

), Dutch statesman, son of A.P.C. Karnebeek (1836-1925), 
who was foreign minister in 1884-88, was born at The Hague on 
Aug. 21, 1874. He was Netherlands delegate to the second Peace 
Conference at The Hague in 1907. In 1 91 1 he became burgo- 
master of The Hague, holding this position until 1918, when he 
was appointed foreign secretary. In 1921 he presided at the 
Second Assembly of the League of Nations. As minister of for- 
eign affairs Van Karnebeek presented the Dutch case with regard 
to the revision of the international conventions governing the 
Schelde estuary to the Supreme Council of the Allies in Paris in 
1919, and he finally concluded with Belgium the treaty of 1920. 
The question of the ratification of this document, deferred until 
1925 ($ee Netherlands: History) caused a serious internal crisis 
in Holland in the course of which Van Karnebeek was violently 
attacked. 

See his Memorie von Antwoord (1927). 

KAROLYI, MICHAEL, Count ( 1875- ), Hungarian 

politician, was bom on March 4, 1875, and descended from a 
famous and wealthy family. First elected as a Liberal in the 
parliament of 1905, Karolyi entered public life definitively 
in 1909, when he became president of the Hungarian Agricultural 
Society, and worked for the creation of an agrarian Centre party. 
He then resigned from the conservative Agricultural Society and, 
having come under the influence of the writings of Karl Marx, 
became leader of the Radical wing of the Independence party, and 
led the Parliamentary opposition against Count Stephen Tisza, 
then Prime Minister, with whom he fought a duel. 

In his autobiography Karolyi admitted that it was Tisza 
who drove him into a democratic camp, but maintained that his 
political ambitions were to break the relations between Austria 
and Hungary, substituting for them a Russo-Hungarian rapproche- 
ment , and also to destroy the capitalist system. In order to pro- 
vide party funds for these purposes he entered into secret nego- 
tiations with the French Government and visited America. His 
return from that country coincided with the outbreak of the 
World War and he was interned in France, but was soon released 
on the understanding that on reaching Hungary he would do his 
best to bring the War to a speedy conclusion. He then founded 
the Karolyi party for the purpose of breaking with the Germans 
and entering into a separate treaty of peace. 

On Oct. 25, 1918, when the War was clearly lost, Count Karolyi 
founded the National Council composed of his own personal sup- 
porters, Social Democrats and Radicals. The Werkerle Cabinet 
resigned, and Count Hadik was appointed Premier by King 
Charles. On Oct. 30 there was a revolution, led by the Soldiers’ 
Council and supporters of the National Council, who occupied 
practically all strategic points in Budapest. The next day Count 
Hadik resigned and in the name of King Charles Archduke Joseph 
appointed Count Karolyi as Prime Minister, who then took the 
oath of allegiance to the King. The same day Count Tisza was 
assassinated. On Nov. 16 the Hungarian People’s Republic was 
proclaimed, and full powers were entrusted to the Cabinet of 
which Karolyi was Prime Minister. On Jan. 11, 1919, the National 
Council formally proclaimed Karolyi as President of the People’s 
Republic. 

Karolyi attempted to introduce the reforms which he had 
advocated and to negotiate with the Entente and with Hungary’s 
noblemen; but the situation was too difficult for him, and on 
March 21, 1919, he handed over the Government to the Soviet 
of Bela Kun. He remained in the country unmolested until the 
eve of the collapse of terrorism and then left Hungary for Czecho- 
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Slovakia. Later he was expelled from Italy for Communist propa- 
ganda and made bis headquarters in Paris. 

The High Court of Hungary found, after public trial at which 
Count Kdrolyi was legally represented, that on account of his 
actions during the War and in organising the revolution he was 
guilty of high treason and felony. His estates were confiscated, 
a large portion of them being divided under Land Reform, among 
some 5,000 smallholders. It was further officially maintained 
that by negotiating a separate armistice with Gen. Franchet 
d’Esperey at Belgrade Karolyi deprived Hungary of many terri- 
torial and other rights to which she was entitled under an armistice 
previously concluded by Gen. Diaz on the Italian front with the 
Austro-Hungarian armies. 

See Karolyi’s own autobiography Fighting the World (1926). 

KAROSS, a cloak made of sheepskin, or the hide of other 
animals, with the hair left on. It is properly confined to the coat 
of skin without sleeves worn by the Hottentots and Bushmen of 
South Africa. These karosses are now often replaced by a blanket. 
The chiefs wore karosses of the skin of the wild cat, leopard or 
caracal. The word is also loosely applied to the cloaks of leopard- 
skin worn by the chiefs and principal men of the Kafir tribes. 
Kaross is probably either a genuine Hottentot word, or else an 
adaptation of the Dutch kuras, a cuirass. 

KARPATHOS, an island about 30 m. south-west of Rhodes 
(Ital. Scar panto ), in that part of the Mediterranean which 
was called, after it, the Carpathian Sea ( Carpathium Mare). It 
was both in ancient and mediaeval times closely connected with 
Rhodes; it was held by noble families under Venetian suzerainty, 
notably the Cornari from 1306 to 1540, when it was acquired by 
the Turks. In 1912 it passed into Italian occupation. From its 
remote position Karpathos has preserved many peculiarities of 
dress, customs and dialect, the last resembling those of Rhodes 
and Cyprus. 

KARR, ALPHONSE (1808-1890), French critic and nov- 
elist, was born in Paris, and became a teacher at the College Bour- 
bon. His first novel, Sons les tilleuls (1832), partly autobio- 
graphical in character, was followed by other stories, of which 
Voyage autour de man jardin ( 1S45) was most popular. In 1839 
he became editor of Le Figaro , and he also started a monthly 
journal, Les Guepes y which brought him the reputation of a some- 
what bitter wit. His epigrams were frequently quoted; e.g. y “plus 
ga change, plus e'est la meme chose,” and, on the proposal to 
abolish capital punishment, u je veux bien; quo messieurs les as- 
sassins commencent.” In 1848 he founded Le Journal . In 1855 
he went to live at Nice, where he indulged his love of gardening, 
and gave his name to more than one new variety of flower. He 
practically founded the trade in cut flowers on the Riviera. His 
reminiscences, Livrc de bord y were published in 1879-80. He died 
at St. Raphael (Var) on Sept. 29, 1890. 

KARROO, two extensive plateaus in the Cape province, 
South Africa, known respectively as the Great and Little Karroo 
Karroo is a corruption of Karusa , a Hottentot word meaning 
dry, barren, and its use as a place-name indicates the character 
of the plateaus so designated The Little (also called Southern) 
Karroo is bounded north by the Zwaarteberg, which separates it 
from the Great Karroo. From west to east the Little Karroo has 
a length of some 200 m., whilst its average width is 30 m. West 
of the Zwaarteberg the Little Karroo merges into the Great 
Karroo. Eastward it is limited by the hills which almost reach the 
sea in the direction of St. Francis and Algoa Bays. The Great 
Karroo is of much larger extent. Bounded south, as stated, by 
the Zwaarteberg, further east by the Zuurberg (of the coast 
chain), its northern limit is the mountain range which, under 
various names, such as Nieuwveld and Sneeuwberg, forms the wall 
of the inner plateau. To the south-west and west it is bounded by 
the Hex River mountains and the Cold Bokkeveld, eastward by 
the Great Fish river. West to east it extends fully 350 m in a 
straight line, varying in breadth from more than 80 to less than 
40 m. Whilst the Little Karroo is divided by a chain of hills 
which run across it from east to west, and varies in altitude from 
1,000 to 2,000 ft., the Great Karroo has more the aspect of a vast 
plain and has a level of from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. The total area of 


the Karroo plateau is stated to be over 100,000 sq.m. The plains 
are dotted with low ranges of kopjes. The chief characteristics of 
the Karroo are the absence of running water during a great part 
of the year and the consequent parched aspect of the country. 
There is little vegetation save stunted shrubs, such as the mimosa 
(which generally marks the river beds), wild pomegranate, and 
wax heaths, known collectively as Karroo bush. Such parts of 
the Karroo as are under perennial irrigation are among the most 
productive lands in South Africa. The Karroo is admirably 
adapted to sufferers from pulmonary complaints* In a looser 
sense the term Karroo is also used of the vast northern plains 
of the Cape which are a part of the inner table-land of the Afri- 
can continent and which give it a distinctive physical character. 
( See Cape Colony.) 

KARS, a vilayet of Turkey. It is a mountainous, or rather 
a highland, country, being in reality a plateau, with ranges of 
mountains running across it. The northern border is formed by 
the Arzyan range, a branch of the Ajari Mts., which attains alti- 
tudes of over 9,000 ft In the south the Kara-dagh reach 10,270 
ft. in Mount Ala-dagh, and the Agry-dagh 10,720 ft. in Mount 
Ashakh; and in the middle Allah-akhbar rises to 10,215 ft. The 
passes which connect valley with valley often lie at considerable 
altitudes, the average of those in the south-east being 9,000 ft. 
Chaldir-gol (altitude 6,520 ft.) and one or two other smaller lakes 
lie towards the north-east; the Chaldir-gol is overhung on the 
south-west by the Kysyr-dagh (10,470 ft ). The east side of the 
province is throughout demarcated by the Arpa-chai, which re- 
ceives from the right the Kars river, and as it leaves the province 
at its south-east corner joins the Aras. The Kura rises within 
the province not far from the Kysyr-dagh and flows across it west- 
wards, then eastwards and north-eastwards, quitting it in the 
north-east. The winters are very severe. The towns of Kaghysh- 
man (4,620 ft ) and Sarykamish (7,800 ft.) have a winter temper- 
ature like that of Finland, and at the latter place, with an annual 
mean (35 0 ) equal to that of Hammerfest in the extreme north of 
Norway, the thermometer goes down in winter to 40° below zero 
and rises in summer to 99 0 . The annual mean temperature at Kars 
is 40-5° and at Ardahan, farther north, 37 0 . The Alpine meadows 
( yailas ) reach up to 1,000 ft. and afford excellent pasturage in 
spring and summer. The province is almost everywhere heavily 
forested. Firs and birches flourish as high as 7,000 ft., and the 
vine up to above 3.000 ft. Cereals ripen well, and barley and 
maize grow up to considerable altitudes. Large numbers of catfle 
and sheep are bred. Extensive deposits of salt occur at Kaghysh- 
man and Olty. The population in 1927 was 205,464. In remote 
antiquity the province was inhabited by Armenians, the ruins of 
whose capital, Ani, attest the ancient prosperity of the country. 
To the Armenians succeeded the Turks, while Kurds invaded the 
Alpine pasturages above the valley of the Aras; and after them 
Kabardians, Circassians, Ossetes and Kara-papaks successively 
found a refuge in this highland region After the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-7S, this region was transferred to Russia by the 
treaty of Berlin; it was returned to Turkey by treaty with the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in 1921. 

KARS, the capital of a Turkish vilayet on the border of 
Russian Transcaucasia It is situated in 40° 37' N. and 43 0 6' E., 
185 m. by rail SW of Titlis on a dark basalt spur of the Sog- 
hanlidagh, above the deep ravine of the Kars-chai, a sub-tributary 
of the Aras Pop. (1927) 24.302. During the 9th and 10th cen- 
turies the seat of an independent Armenian principality, Kars 
was captured and destroyed by the Seljuk Turks in the nth 
century, by the Mongols in the 13th, and by Timur (Tamerlane) 
in 1387. The citadel, it would appear, was built by Sultan Murad 
III. during the war with Persia, at the close of the 1 6th century. 
It was strong enough to withstand a siege by Nadir Shah of 
Persia, in 1731, and in 1807 it successfully resisted the Russians, 
surrendering to them, however, in 1828 and again in 1855. The 
fortress was stormed by the Russians in the war of 1877-78, and 
on its conclusion was transferred to Russia. It was returned to 
Turkey by the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in 1921 
The town has three considerable suburbs — Orta-kapi to the south, 
Bairam Pasha to the east, and Timur Pasha on the western side 
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of the river. At the north-west corner of the town, overhanging 
the river, is the ancient citadel, in earlier times a strong military 
post, but completely commanded by the high ground around. 
Coarse woollens, carpets and felt are manufactured. 

KARSHI: sec Bek-Budi Kenimekh. 

KARST (Ital. Carso), in the limited sense the name given 
to the limestone mountain belt which extends from the River 
Isonzo towards the Gulf of Quarnero, north-east of the peninsula 
of Istria. By extension the term is also applied by physical 
geographers to the type of scenery characteristic of areas in which 
massive, well-jointed limestone rocks predominate. Such karst 
lands occur not only throughout a large part of the Dinaric Alps 
and other chains of the Balkan peninsula, but in the Gausses of 
France, in the Jura, on a small scale in the Pennine region of 
England and in many other parts of the earth’s surface. Karstic 
phenomena have been studied in most detail in the Balkan region 
both because of their wide prevalence there, and because of their 
marked effects on human life. 

The essential feature is that owing to the solubility of lime- 
stone in rain water, and the percolation of water along joints en- 
larged by solution, land-forms are determined mainly by sub- 
terranean drainage Over large areas, even where the rainfall is 
considerable, surface streams may be totally absent. When they 
occur they tend to run in deep, steep-sided, canyon-like gorges, 
often ending blindly at either end. At the upper end the river 
may originate from powerful springs rising at the base of lime- 
stone cliffs, and at the lower may sink into a deep chasm. Equally 
characteristic are the closed depressions, often rounded or ellipti- 
cal with a sink or swallow-hole down which surface water flows 
(dolines), or much larger (reaching a length of 6-12 m.), flat- 
bottomed and elongated (poljen). Dolines and poljen alike have 
usually a covering of soil (terra rossa) representing the insolu- 
ble residue of limestone rocks. Thus within them cultivation is 
usually possible, while the intervening plateau areas may be com- 
posed of bare limestones, with at best a scanty plant cover where 
soil accumulates in fissures and cracks. Some of the poljen of the 
Dinaric Alps are traversed by streams which emerge from one 
bounding wall and disappear again at another. During the winter 
rainy season the supply of water may be too great to be carried 
off by the underground channel and the poije becomes a tempo- 
rary lake. Cases of seasonal reversal of drainage arc also frequent, 
a chasm at one period absorbing water and at another functioning 
a? a spring. Whether or not the floor of the poije is periodically 
flooded the water table is usually near the surface, so that poljen 
are well suited for the growth of maize and other water-demand- 
ing plants. As a corollary to these surface features there is in 
Karst lands a great development of underground channels and 
caves, which often results in the collapse, partial or complete, of 
the overlying rocks, producing chaotic surface relief. 

See de Martonne, Trait e de Giographie Physique, iv. cd , t. ii. 
(1926, bibl.). 

K ARTEL: see Cartel. 

kArtikeya, in epic Hindu mythology Skanda, god of war. 
He has been regarded as a deification of Alexander, but this is 
quite uncertain, and he is unimportant in the early epics Siva, 
it would seem, needing a new battle-leader chose Kurnara 
(Skanda), son of Agni, for that post, making him his own son. 
One of the many myths about his birth says that Siva was his 
sole parent, and that he was mothered by- the Krittikas, the Plei- 
ades, the asterism of battle, whence he was called Kartikeya. In 
order that he might be suckled by these six nymphs he was en- 
dowed with as many faces; but another tale is that he was 
miraculously born as the six sons of as many spinsters ( krittika 
possibly meaning “web” or “sword’’-maidens), and that Par vat i, 
Siva’s wife, hugged him in her arms so that he became one, with 
six faces, 12 arms, etc. His vehicle is the peacock. His title in 
South India, Subramanya, is post-epic. 

See A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, i., s v. N akshatna ; 
E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Strasbourg, 1915). 

KARUN, an important river of Persia Its head-waters are 
in the mountain cluster known since at least the 14th century as 
Zardeh Kuh (13,000 ft.), and situated in the Bakhtiari country 


about 100 miles W. of Isfahan. In its upper course, until it 
emerges from the hills above Shushter it is called Ab-i-Kurang. 

From the junction of the two principal sources in the Zardeh 
Kuh at an altitude of about 8,000 ft., the Ab-i-Kurang is a power- 
ful stream, full, deep, and flowing with great velocity for most 
of its upper course between precipices varying in height from 
1,000 to 3,000 ft. The steepness and height of its banks here 
make it useless for local irrigation purposes. From its principal 
sources to Shushter the distance as the crow flies is only about 
75 m., but the course of the river is so tortuous that it travels 
250 m. before it reaches that town. 

Besides being fed on its journey through the Bakhtiyal country 
by many mountain streams, it receives several tributaries, the 
most important being the Ab-i-Bazuft from the right and. the 
Ab-i-Bar from the left. At Shushter it divides into two streams, 
one the Ab-i-Gargar, a channel, in part artificial, cut in olden 
times and flowing east of the town; the other, and main stream, 
the Ab-i-Shatait, flowing west. The two streams unite, after a 
run of about 50 m. at Band-i-Qir, 24 m. S. of Shushter, where the 
Ab-i-Diz (river of Dizful) also comes in, on the right bank. 

From Band-i-Kir to a point two miles above Mohammerah the 
river is called Karun and is navigable from thence to its mouth 
except for a distance of about 2 miles just below Ahwaz, where 
a series of cliffs and rocky shelves cross the river and cause rapids. 
Between Ahwaz and Band-i-Qir (46 m. by river 24 m. by road) 
the river has an average depth of about 20 ft., but below Ahwaz 
down to a point a few miles above Mohammerah it is in places 
very shallow and in the summer vessels with a draught exceeding 
3 ft. are liable to ground. About 12 miles above Mohammerah 
and branching off to the left, is a choked-up river bed called the 
“Blind Karun,” by which the Karun found its way past Qubban 
to the sea, until about 1766. Ten miles lower down a channel 
called the Bahmishir takes off from the left bank and flows south- 
ward. It is navigable to the sea for small craft. The main river, 
here about a quarter of a mile broad and 20 to 30 ft. deep, now 
flows west and after passing Mohammerah enters the Shatt-al- 
Arab about 20 m below Basra. 

This part of the river, from the Bahmishir to the Shatt, is a 
little over 3 m. in length, and as its name Ha far (dug) implies, 
is an artificial channel. We learn from the Arab geographer 
Muqaddasi (a.d. 986) that it was dug about a.d. 980 to facilitate 
water communication between Ahwaz and Basra. The total length 
of the Karun is 460 to 470 m. while the distance from its sources 
to its junction with the Shatt is only 160 m. as the crow flies. The 
Karun up to Ahwaz was opened to international navigation on 
Oct. 30, 1888, and Messrs. Lynch of London established a fort- 
nightly steamer service on it immediately afterwards. River 
steamers now ply between Mohammerah and Nasiri and there is 
a daily service of motor bellums to Ahwaz. A boat of the Meso- 
potamia Persia Corporation runs four times a month from Ahwaz 
to Shalili and back, and one of the Nasiri Company three -times. 
The shipping on the lower Karun has in the last few years become 
increasingly important, on account of the activities of the Anglo- 
Pcrsian Oil Co.’s Oil Fields in south-west Persia. 

To increase the water supply of Isfahan, Shah Tahmasp I. 
(1524-1576) and Shah Abbas I. (1587-1629), undertook some 
works for diverting the Kurang into a valley which drains into 
the river of Isfahan, by tunnelling through a narrow rocky ridge 
separating the two river systems. The result of many years work, 
a cleft 300 yd. long, 15 broad and 18 deep, can be seen at the 
junction of the two principal sources of the Kurang. 

Bibliography. — W. F. Ainsworth, The River Karun (1890) ; G. N. 
Curzon, “The Karun River and the commercial geography of S.W. 
Persia,” Proceedings R.G.S. 1890, Vol. XII.; M. S. Bell, “A visit to the 
Karun River and Kum,” Blackwood's Mag. 1889, Apr .-July; A, 
Houtum-Schindler, “Notes on the Karun River,” Proc. R.G.S. 1891, 
XIII.; R. Murdoch Smith, “The Karun River as a trade-route,” Jour. 
Soc. Arts 1889, XXXVII., and “Prospects of development of British 
trade with Persia consequent on the opening up of the Karun River,” 
Chamber of Commerce Jour. 1889, March; H. B. Lynch, “Across Lur- 
istan to Ispahan,” Proceedings R.G.S., 1890, XII., and “Notes on the 
present state of the Karun River,” Proc. R.G.S. 1891, XIII.; Mrs. 
Bishop, Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan (1891) ; H. A. Sawyer, “The 
Bakhtiari Mountains and Upper Elam,” Geogr. J . 1894, IV ; G. Le 
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Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (1905) ; A. T. Wilson, 
“The delta of the Shatt al Arab and proposals for dredging the Bar,” 
Geogrh. J. 1925 March. 

KARYOKINESIS, an alternative name for cell-division or 
mitosis ( q.v .). See also Cytology. 

KASAI or Cassai, a river of Africa, the chief southern affluent 
of the Congo. It enters the main stream in 3 0 10' S. 16 0 16' E. 
after a course of over 800 miles. The Kasai river-system as a 
whole consists of innumerable consequent streams which have re- 
markably parallel courses and llow from south to north rising in 
the highlands which stretch from Angola along the southern 
boundary of the Belgian Congo and which form the watershed 
between the Zambesi and the Congo. The chief rivers of the 
Kasai system which flow in this direction are the Sankuru, Lulua, 
Kasai, Luembe, Chiumbe, Longachimo, Chikapa, Lovua, Loange, 
Kwilu, Kwengo, Inzia, Wamba and the largest, the Kwango. In 
their upper courses, as they flow over the Archaean massif, these 
streams occasionally assume a subsequent direction, but it is not 
until they reach the northern plain that this direction becomes 
dominant. The Sankura, whose waters are a bright yellow colour, 
is the first to flow westward near Bena Dibele and this stream, 
which at Basongo is joined by the Kasai and by which name it is 
henceforward known, intercepts the others or those of them which 
have been formed by the confluence of several. 

Numerous falls and rapids occur in the upper reaches of all 
the streams thus preventing navigation upon most of the tribu- 
taries. The Kasai and its tributaries are navigable for over 1,500 
ro. by steamer. Navigation is possible on the Sankuru to above 
the town of Lusambe; on the Kasai it is stopped by the Wissmann 
falls a few miles below its confluence with the Lovua; the other 
tributaries are navigable for only short distances whilst even on 
the Kwango navigation does not proceed very far. Apart from 
those already mentioned the only important right bank tributary 
is the Mflni, known above Lake Leopold II. into which it flows, 
as the Lukenie, which, rising in the eastern Belgian Congo, flows 
westward and joins the Kasai 450 m from its mouth Near its 
mouth, the Kasai, in its lower course a broad stream strewn with 
islands, is narrowed to about half a mile on passing through a gap 
in the inner line of the West African highlands, by the cutting 
of which the old lake of the Kasai basin must have been drained 
The Kasai enters the Congo with a minimum depth of 25 ft. and 
a breadth of 700 yd., at a height of 942 ft. above the sea. The 
confluence is known as the Kwa mouth, Kwa being an alternative 
name for the lower Kasai. 

The Kwango affluent of the Kasai was the first of the large 
affluents of the Congo known to Europeans, being reached by the 
Portuguese in the 1 6th century, but of its lower course they were 
ignorant. The first accurate knowledge of the river basin was 
obtained by David Livingstone, who reached the upper Kasai 
from the east and explored in part the upper Kwango (1854- 
1855). V. L. Cameron and Paul Pogge crossed the upper Kasai 
in I he early ’70s. The Kwa mouth was seen in 1877 by H M 
Stanley, who in 1882, ascended the river to the Kwango-Kasai 
confluence and then proceeded up the Mfini and discovered Lake 
Leopold II In 1884 George Grenfell journeyed up the river 
beyond the Kwango confluence. The systematic exploration of the 
main stream and its chief tributaries was, however, mainly the 
work of Hermann von Wissmann, Ludwig Wolf, Paul Pogge, 
Major Von Mechou, Grenfell and Holman Bentley, Captain C 
Lemaire and E. Torday. See Congo. 

KASBEK (Georgian, Mkin-vari; Ossetian, Urs-khokk ) , one 
of the chief summits of the Caucasus, 7 m from a station of the 
same name on the high road to Tiflis Its altitude is 16,545 ft It 
rises on the range which runs north of the main range (main 
water-parting), and which is pierced by the gorges of the Ardon 
and the Terek. It represents an extinct volcano, built up of 
trachyte and sheathed with lava. 

KASHAN, a small province and town of Persia, the former 
being situated between the provinces of Qum on the north and 
Isfahan on the south, on the Iranian plateau The revenue in 
1926-7 amounted to 1.110,799 krans (about £24.684) The ad- 
ministrative centre is Kashan, in 34 0 N. and 51 0 27' E., 150 m. 


from Tehran, at an elevation of 3,190 ft. Pop. (variously esti- 
mated) at 30-40,000. The town lies on a caravan route some- 
what eastward of the Isfahan-Qum-Tehran road, passable by 
motors. The summer heat is excessive — a mean maximum in July 
of ioo° is recorded for the period 1881-4 — and water, which is 
scarce, is brought by an aqueduct from a spring at the castle of 
Fin, 4 m. W. of the town. 

The melons and figs of Kashan are greatly esteemed, but big 
black scorpions of a peculiarly dangerous type are common. 
Manufactures are copper utensils, embroidered silks, plain stuffs 
and a kind of velours. The trade in velvets and brocades, at the 
end of the 19th century, had been almost killed by the competition 
of European machine-made stuffs, but the textile skill of the 
natives was turned to the weaving of woollen and silk carpets 
These have become famous as some of the finest Persia can pro- 
duce, and the prosperity of the town has risen Kashan was 
especially famous for the making of plaques of faience called 
Kashi , used in the exterior decoration of buildings The industry 
was brought from Damascus, but the art disappeared about a 
century ago; an attempt has recently been made to revive it, but 
the modern work is inferior to the beauty of the ancient pieces. 
Kashan also exports rose-water made in the villages around; and 
cobalt is obtained from the mine at Kamsar, 19 m. south. 

KASHER: see Kosher. 

KASHGAR, a city of Chinese Turkistan, situated at an alti- 
tude of over 4,000 ft., in 39 0 30' N., 75 0 63' E , on the Kyzyl Su 
or Kashgar Darya, originally a tributary of the Tarim but now 
often losing itself in the marshes before it reaches that river. The 
town is the ancient Su-leh of the Chinese, which perhaps repre- 
sents an original Solek or Sorak. Kashgar lies to the east of the 
nodal point from which the Tian Shan runs north-east, the Alai 
range runs west and the Kashgar or Sarikol mountains curve south- 
east along the eastern edge of the Pamirs, fingering out in the east- 
ward running Altyn Tagh. The route from Kashgar to the fertile 
Ferghana valley to the west of the Alai range lies to the north 
across the Terek Pass (alt. 12,730 ft ) and the journey can be 
accomplished in a few days. The Kyzyl Art (14,015 ft.) also links 
it with the west, and through Khotan to the south-east it links via 
the Karakorum Pass (18,300 ft.) with northern India. The 
Urumchi gap (2,790 ft.) and the Otun-koza (2,390 ft.) give access 
to Urumchi and the Ili valley to the north-east 

The loess oasis of which Kashgar is the centre depends entirely 
on irrigation from the Kyzyl Su (Red River) and the Tuman Su, 
its tributary; grain and fruit grow luxuriously and settlement in 
the oasis is very ancient.* The volume of water available for irriga- 
tion depends on the amount of snow in the mountains, which is 
apparently gradually diminishing; a cold summer in the Pamirs 
(eg., 1915) may delay thawing and (hus limit the quantity of 
water at the time of sowing Summer is intensely hot, the three 
summer months having a maximum av. temp, of qo° F and a 
minimum of 62° F, while the maximum av. temp for the three 
winter months is 38° F and the minimum 17 0 F. The scanty 
rainfall averages 3*34 in. per annum and is irregularly distributed 
throughout the year; in 1915 practically no rain fell during spring 
and summer The prevailing westerly winds bring clouds of dust 
from the Takla Makan desert, so that (he Kashgar oasis is envel- 
oped in a cloud of dust for more than 200 days in the year. 

History. — The first recorded link between China proper and 
Chinese Turkistan is the possibly legendary visit of Mon Wang, 
an emperor of the Chou dynasty, to Khotan in 1000 b.c. Under 
the Han dynasty in the 3rd century b c , the Hiung Nu or Huns 
moved west from Mongolia and drove the Indo-Scythian Yue-chi 
then living in Kansu, Kokonor and the southern half of the Gobi 
from their homes, and one branch, the Great Yue-chi, settled in the 
Kashgar oasis, driving out the Sacae in 163 n c. Following on the 
perpetual strife between the Huns and the Chinese, the latter in 
the first century nr. conquered Chinese Turkistan, including Su- 
leh or Kashgar. (Ptolemy speaks of a Kasia regio , included in 
Scythia beyond the Imaus, possibly an indication of the origin 
of the word Kashgar), and from 51 b c. the Chinese exacted tribute 
from the nomad tribes inhabiting the region between Shensi and 
the Caspian Pan Chao, a famous Chinese warrior of the first 
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century a.d. is said to be buried in Kashgar and a temple exists on 
the supposed site of his tomb, overlooking the springs of Tan Chao 
whose origin legend attributes to him. Later the Yue-chi reasserted 
their authority in Kashgar as Chinese influence waned. During 
the 2nd century a.d. the vine was introduced into China via this 
route, and the Yue-chi introduced Buddhism into China and some 
elements of Chinese civilization into India; they are also credited 
with the introduction of the pear and peach into China. 

Turkish and Mongol hordes repeatedly swept through the region 
in the centuries that followed, though the Chinese had a garrison 
in Kashgar in the 8th century, which struggled against the Tibetans 
and the Arabs and finally succumbed to the Western Turks. In 
the ioth and nth centuries Kashgar formed part of the Turkish 
Uighur kingdom, overthrown by the Kara-Kitais, another west- 
ward moving Turkish tribe, in the early 12th century. In 1219 
Jenghiz Khan invaded the district and the sweeping away of local 
tribal boundaries by his famous empire later resulted in an impetus 
to trade, witnessed by the visit of the Venetian merchant, Marco 
Polo, to Kashgar about 1275. In the 14th century the oasis was 
ravaged by the troops of Timur (Tamerlane), though a last march 
planned by him through the region in an effort to conquer China 
was never carried out, owing to his death in 1405. In the succeed- 
ing centuries Kashgar suffered many attacks, being completely 
destroyed in 1514 by Mirza Ababakar, who built a new fortress 
with massive defences higher up the Tuman river. 

The dynasty of the Jagatai khans collapsed in 1572 and from 
then till 1759 strife between the White and Black Mountaineers 
(Ak and Kara Taghluk), with interventions by the Dzungarian 
Kalmucks raged in the region. In 1759 a Chinese army from Ili 
(Kulja), which had been recaptured by the Chinese in 1755, 
conquered Kashgaria, settled Chinese emigrants there and estab- 
lished a garrison at Kashgar, which, except for Mohammedan 
risings, remained in Chinese hands until the great insurrection of 
the Chinese Mohammedans (the so-called Dungani) in 1862. 
After this Kashgar and the other cities of the Tarim basin re- 
mained under the rule of Yakub Beg until 1877, when the Chinese 
recaptured their ancient dominion. Yakub Beg was a general in 
the army of Buzurg Khan, a chief of Khokand, who, just before 
the Russians captured Khokand in 1866, took advantage of the 
rebellion of the Chinese Mohammedans, who formed 94% of the 
population of Kashgar, to proclaim himself king of Kashgar in 
1865. Buzurg Khan proved himself an incapable ruler and his 
general Yakub Beg, a man of extraordinary ability, usurped the 
throne, and secured recognition from many other governments, 
including the Russians and the British; the latter were appre- 
hensive of the spread of Russian rule into the region. The Chinese 
army under General Tso Chung t’ang, sent against Yakub Beg, had 
to march 4,000 miles without any supply and transport service; 
they met the difficulty by sending on advance troops who* sowed 
cereals and vegetables in each oasis so that provisions were ready 
by the following year, when the rear troops reached the next oasis. 
Their advance under these circumstances was necessarily slow and 
occupied more than two years, but the spirit of determination 
evidenced by their procedure carried them through a successful 
campaign and the region was afterwards treated with marked 
restraint. Most of the horses in the region were commandeered 
in order to prevent mobility in case of further rebellions, but 
otherwise very little vengeance was exacted and Kashgaria has 
remained loyal ever since, especially as religious freedom was 
granted to the Mohammedans. After the revolution which began 
in China in 1911, the Taoyin of Kashgar acknowledged the 
authority of the new republic and, though disturbances broke out 
temporarily and Russian troops were sent to the town, these 
latter were soon withdrawn and Kashgar settled down again under 
Chinese rule. 

Industries. — Kashgar today is the military, though not the 
administrative, centre of Sinkiang, or the New Dominion, as the 
Chinese call it; many other names have been given at various 
times to this province, e.g., Chinese Turkistan, Lesser Bukhara, 
Moghulistan, Tartary, High Tartary, the Six Cities and Kashgaria. 
Kashgar is the headquarters of one of the Six Taoyin who each 
have charge of a circuit in the New Dominion and who are re- 


sponsible to the governor whose headquarters are at Urumchi. But 
the military provincial Commander-in-Chief at Kashgar is re- 
sponsible directly to the central government of China. The chief 
vegetable products of the oasis are maize, wheat, barley, rice, cot- 
ton, millet and peas, with fruits such as apricots, peaches, melons 
mulberries and grapes. The inhabitants also dress skins and furs 
and make leather goods and pottery. Homespun cotton cloth 
(kham), woollen goods and felt are also made. Primitive mining 
of the rich red, black and green copper ore found north and west- 
north-west of Kashgar is also carried on, but the art of chemical 
refining of copper is quite unknown. 

The “Ferghana series” of oil-bearing strata extends into Kash- 
garia through Kanjigan, along the foot of the Tian Shan, past 
Aksu and right up to Kuchar. Boring and chemical refining are 
alike unknown, the crude oil being scooped out of surface wells 
and holes. But gasolene, kerosene, machine oil, grease and mineral 
wax (ozokerite) are produced in a primitive way, the chief re- 
fineries being at Kashgar. Just before the Russian revolution trade 
between Ferghana and Kashgaria had developed rapidly and was 
ousting the trade with India across the difficult Karakorum route, 
for the trade route from Kashgar to Russia involves only an 8 
days’ caravan route, with the crossing of a single pass (the Terek) 
to Osh, the railhead of the Russian line up the Ferghana valley. 
This trade is at present completely disorganized and as trade with 
China proper is on a small scale, Kashgaria at present depends 
on India for cotton piece-goods, dyes, tea and sugar which she 
formerly imported from Russia. A certain amount of trade, some 
open and some contraband, still goes on, however, between Russia 
and Kashgar, the chief exports from Kashgar being raw wool, 
raw cotton, local cotton fabrics, British muslin gut and dyes 
(re-exported from India), tea and sheep, payment on the Russian 
side being in gold roubles, silver, jewellery, furs and Bukharan 
silk, oil and iron. An interesting financial phenomenon is the fact 
that there is no metallic currency reserve behind the Kashgar 
issue of paper money, yet the local paper tael is still worth 75% 
of its face value, mainly because the people have complete confi- 
dence in the stability of the existing regime and partly because 
inflation has been kept within bounds and the considerable export 
trade creates a currency demand. 

A postal connection exists between Urumchi and Kashgar, cov- 
ering the 1,000 m. in 13 or 14 days, and there is telegraphic com- 
munication between Urumchi, Kashgar and the Russian frontier. 
In 1922-23 a wireless station was erected at Kashgar by the 
Marconi company on behalf of the Chinese government Kashgar 
has no railway or aviation link at present. The population is esti- 
mated at 80,000, but no census figures are available. The region 
is liable to destructive earthquakes. Yanghi Shahr, the modern 
town, was built in 1838 and is of an oblong shape running from 
north to south, entrance being by a single gateway. The whole is 
surrounded by a deep, wide ditch, which could be filled by the 
river, though this might mean bringing down the whole mud 
structure on its porous sandy soil. Kuhna Shahr is the small, clay- 
walled fortress built on the Tuman river after the destruction of 
old Kashgar in 1514. The ruins of this old city, Aski Shahr, may 
still be seen on each side of the Tuman river. Two miles to the 
north, beyond the river, is the shrine of Hazrat Afak, the saint 
king of the country who died and was buried here in 1693. It is 
a handsome mausoleum, faced with blue and white glazed tiles, 
and silver poplars are planted round it. The college, mosque and 
monastery, surrounded by orchards, fruit gardens and vineyards, 
erected by Yakub Beg, are situated in its vicinity. 

Bibliography. — The China Year Book, published annually; E. and 
P. Sykes, Through Deserts and Oases of Central Ada (1920) ; P. J. 
Etherton, In the Heart of Asia (1925) ; W. E. Soothill, China and the 
West (1925) ; W. R. Rickmers, The Duab of Turkestan (1913) ; H. H. 
Howorth, The History of the Mongols (1876, with Supplement and 
Index 1928) ; the works of Sven Hedin and Sir Aurel Stein; A. N. 
Kuropatkin, Kashgaria (Eng. trans. 1883). 

KASHI or KASI, formerly the Persian word for all glazed 
and enamelled pottery irrespectively; now the accepted term for 
certain kinds of enamelled tile-work, including brick-work and 
tile-mosaic work, manufactured in Persia and parts of Moham- 
medan India, chiefly during the ifith and 17th centuries. 
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Undoubtedly originating in the Semitic word for glass, kas, it is 
quite possible that the name kashi is immediately derived from 
Kashan, a town in Persia noted for its faience. This ancient pot- 
tery site, in turn, probably receives its name from the old-time 
industry; as a “city of the plain” it would obviously have no 
claim to the farther-eastern suffix shan, meaning a mountain. 

Kashi work consisted of two kinds: (a) Enamel-faced tiles and 
bricks of strongly fired red earthenware, or terra-cotta; ( b ) 
enamel-faced tiles and tesserae of lightly fired “lime-mortar,” or 
sandstone. Tile-mosaic work is described by some authorities as 
the true kashi. From examination of figured tile-mosaic patterns, 
it would appear that, in some instances, the shaped tesserae had 
been cut out of enamelled slabs or tiles after firing; in other ex- 
amples to have been cut into shape before receiving their facing 
of coloured enamel. Conventional representations of foliage, 
flowers, fruit, intricate geometrical figures, interlacing arabesques 
and decorative calligraphy — inscriptions in Arabic and Per- 
sian — constitute the ordinary kashi designs. The colours chiefly 
used were cobalt blue, copper blue (turquoise colour), lead-anti- 
moniate yellow (mustard colour), manganese purple, iron brown 
and tin white. A colour-scheme, popular with Mogul and contem- 
porary Persian kashigars f was the design, in cobalt blue and copper 
blue, reserved on a ground of deep mustard yellow. 

In India the finest examples of kashi work are in the Punjab 
and Sind provinces. At Lahore, amongst many beautiful struc- 
tures, the most notable are the mosque of Wazir Khan (a.d. 1634) 
and the gateways of three famous pleasure gardens, the Shalamar 
Bagh (a.d. 1637), the Gulabi Bagh (ad. 1640), and the Charburji 
( c . a.d. 1665). At Tatta the Jami Masjid, built by Shah Jahan 
( c . ad. 1645), is a splendid illustration; whilst in that “vast 
cemetery of six square miles” on the adjacent Malki plateau are 
numerous Mohammedan tombs (ad. 1570-1640) with extraordi- 
nary kashi ornamentation. Delhi, Multan, Jullundur, Shahdara, 
Lahore cantonment, Agra and Hyderabad (Sind), all possess ex- 
cellent monuments of the best period, viz., those erected during 
the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir (ad. 1556-1628). 

In Persia at Isfahan, Kashan, Meshed and Kerman arc a few 
buildings and ruins showing the old kashi work; the palace of 
Chehel Situn in Isfahan, built during the reign of Shah Abbas I. 
(c. a.d. 1600), is a magnificent specimen of this art. 

Occasional revivals of the manufacture have taken place both in 
India and Persia. Mohammed Sharif, a potter of Jullundur in 
the Punjab, reproduced the Mogul enamelled tile-work in 1885, 
and there is a manuscript record of a certain Ustad Ali Mahom- 
med, of Isfahan, who revived the Persian processes in 1887. 

KASHMIR or Cashmere, native state, India, including 
much Himalayan country of the Punjab. Famed for its beauty, it 
is the chief health resort for Europeans in India, while politically 
it is important as guarding one of the approaches to India on the 
N.W. frontier. The proper name of the state is Jammu and Kash- 
mir. Estimated area 84,258 sqm. Pop. (1921) 3,320,518. It in- 
cludes the provinces of Jammu (including the jagir of Punch) 
Kashmir, Ladakh, Baltistan and Gilgit; the Shin states of Yaghis- 
tan, of which the most important are Chilas, Darel and Tangir, 
are nominally subordinate to it, and the two former pay a tribute 
of gold dust. The following are the statistics for the main divis- 
ions of the state: — 


Jammu 

Kashmir 

Frontier Districts 


Area in sq.m. 
12,165 
8,533 
63,560 


Pop. in 1921 

1,640,259 

1,407,086 

273,G3 


Physical Conformation, Geology and Climate. — The coun- 
try, mountainous save for the continuation of the plains of the 
Punjab in the S.W., is divisible into: — (1) The outer hills and the 
central mountains of Jammu district. (2) The valley of Kashmir. 
(3) The far side of the great central range, including Ladakh, Bal- 
tistan and Gilgit. 

The hills forming the northern half-circuit of the Kashmir 
valley, and running beyond, include many high mountain masses 
and peaks, the most conspicuous of which, a little outside the con- 
fines of Kashmir, is Nanga Parbat, 26,182 ft. above the sea, with a 
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large glacier on its E. face. The great ridge thrown off by Nanga 
Parbat rises, at a distance of 12 m., to another summit 20,740 ft. 
in height, from which run S.W. and S.E. the ridges which are the 
N. water-shed boundary of Kashmir. The former range, after 
running 70 m. S.W. between the valleys of the Kishenganga and 
the Kunhar or Nain-sukh, turns S., closely pressing the river Jhe- 
lum, after it has received the Kishenganga, with a break a few 
miles farther S. which admits the Kunhar. The highest summits are 
16,487 and 15,544 ft. above sea. The range which runs S.E. from 
the^junction peak above mentioned divides the valley of the Kish- 
enganga from that of the Astor and other tributaries of the Indus. 
The highest point on this range, where it skirts Kashmir, is 17,202 
ft. above sea. For more than 50 m. from Nanga Parbat there are 
no glaciers on this range; thence eastward they increase; one, 
near the Zoji-la pass, is only 10,850 ft. above sea. The mountains 
at the E. end of the valley, running nearly N.-S., drain inwards 
to the Jhelum, and on the other side to the Wardwan, a tributary 
of the Chenab. The highest part of this eastern boundary is 14,700 
ft. There are no glaciers. The highest point on the Panjal range, 
which forms the S. and S.W. boundary, is 15,523 ft. above sea- 
level. 

The river Jhelum (q v.) or Behat (Sanskrit Vitasta) — the 
Hydaspes of Greek historians and geographers — flows N.W. 
through the middle of the valley. After a slow and winding course 
it expands about 25 m. below Srinagar over a slight depression in 
the plain, and forms the Wular lake and marsh, about 12^ m. by 
5 m. in extent, surrounded by the lofty mountains which tower 
over the N. and N.E. of the valley. Leaving the lake on the S. W. 
side, near Sopur, the river flows slowly S.W. about 18 m. to the 
gorge at Baramulla. From this point the stream is more rapid 
through the narrow valley which conducts it W. 75 m. to Muzaf- 
farabad, where it turns sharply S , joined by the Kishenganga. At 
Islamabad, about 40 m. above Srinagar, the river is 5,400 ft. above 
sea-level, and at Srinagar 5,235 ft. It has thus a fall of about 4 
ft. per mile in this part of its course. For the next 24 m. to the 
Wular lake, and thence to Baramulla, its fall is only about 2\ ft. 
in the mile. On the 80 m. of the river in the flat valley between 
Islamabad and Baramulla, there is much boat traffic; but none 
below Baramulla till the river comes out into the plains. 

On the N E. side of this low narrow plain of the Jhelum is a 
broad hilly tract between which and the higher boundary range 
runs the Kishenganga River. Near the east end of this interior 
hilly tract, and connected with the higher range, is one summit, 
17,839 ft, possessing many small glaciers. These heights look 
down on one side into the beautiful valley of the Sind River, and 
on another into the valley of the Lidar, which join the Jhelum. 
Among the hills north of Srinagar rises one conspicuous mountain 
mass, 16.903 ft. in height, from which on its north side descend 
tributaries of the Kishenganga, and on the south the Wangat 
River, which flows into the Sind. By these rivers and their num- 
erous affluents the whole valley of Kashmir is watered abundantly. 

Geology. — The general strike of the beds, and of the folds which 
have affected them, is from N W. to S.E , parallel to the mountain 
ranges. Along the S.W. border lies the zone of Tertiary beds 
which forms the Sub-Himalayas. Next to this is a great belt of 
Palaeozoic rocks, through which rise the granite, gneiss and schist 
of the Zanskar and Dhauladhar ranges and of the Pir Panjal. In 
the midst of the Palaeozoic area lie the alluvium and Pleistocene 
deposits of the Srinagar valley, and the Mesozoic and Carbonifer- 
ous basin of the upper part of the Sind valley. Beyond the great 
Palaeozoic belt is a zone of Mesozoic and Tertiary beds which 
commences at Kargil and extends S.E. past the Kashmir boundary 
to Spiti and beyond. Finally, in Baltistan and the Ladakh range 
there is a broad zone composed chiefly of old gneiss and schist. 

Climate. — The valley of Kashmir, sheltered from the S.W. 
monsoon by the Panjal range, has not the periodical rains of India. 
Its rainfall is irregular, greatest in the spring months. Occasion- 
ally storms in the monsoon pass over -the crests of the Panjal and 
give heavy rain on the elevated plateaus on the Kashmir side. And 
again clouds pass over the valley and are arrested by the higher 
N.E. hills. Snow falls on the surrounding hills at intervals from 
October to March. As a health resort Kashmir, excluding Srina- 
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gar, which is insanitary and relaxing, has no rival anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of India. Its climate is admirably adapted to the 
European constitution, and in consequence of the varied range 
of temperature and the facility of moving about the visitor is en- 
abled with ease to select places at elevations most congenial to 
him. Formerly only 200 passes a year were issued by the govern- 
ment, but now no restriction is placed on visitors, and their num- 
ber increases annually. The railway to Rawalpindi, and a driving 
road thence to Srinagar make the valley easy of access. When the 
temperature in Srinagar rises at the beginning of June, there is 
a general exodus of visitors to Guimarg, a fashionable hill-station. 
This great influx of visitors has resulted in a corresponding dim- 
inution of game. Special game preservation rules have been intro- 
duced and nullahs are let out for stated periods with a restriction 
on the number of head to be shot. The wild animals of the coun- 
try include ibex, markhor, oorial, the Kashmir stag, and black and 
brown bears. Many sportsmen cross into Ladakh and the Pamirs. 

People and Industries. — The great majority of the inhabitants 
of Kashmir are professedly Mohammedans, but they are still 
strongly influenced by their ancient superstitions. At the census 
of 1921 out of a total population in the whole State of 2,905,578, 
there were 2,548,514 Mohammedans, 692,631 Hindus, 37,635 
Buddhists and 39,507 Sikhs. The Hindus are mostly found in 
Jammu, and the Buddhists are confined to Ladakh. In Kashmir 
proper the few Hindus (64,565), are almost all Brahmans, known 
as Pundits. Up to recent times flood, fire and epidemics were very 
serious troubles; the cultivator lived under a system of begar, 
which entitled an official to take either labour or commodities free 
of payment from the villages. Having no security of property, 
the people had no incentive to effort, and with no security for life 
they lost the independence of free men. But the land settlement 
of 1889 swept many abuses away. Restrictive monopolies, under 
which bricks, lime, paper and certain other manufactures were 
closed to private enterprise, were abolished. In consequence of 
this improvement in their conditions of life and of the influx of 
wealth into the country brought by visitors, the Kashmiri grows 
every year in material prosperity and independence of character. 
The State contributed materially in men and money to the Great 
War. 

The language spoken in Kashmir is akin to that of the Punjab, 
though marked by many peculiarities. It possesses an ancient 
literature, which is written in a special character ( see Kashmiri). 

Crops . — The staple crop of the valley is rice, which forms the 
chief food of the people. Indian corn comes next; wheat, barley 
and oats are also grown. Every kind of English vegetable thrives 
well, especially asparagus, artichoke, seakale, broad beans, scarlet- 
runners, beetroot, cauliflower and cabbage. Fruit trees are met 
with all over the valley, wild but bearing fruit, and the cultivated 
orchards yield pears, apples, peaches, cherries, etc., equal *to the 
best European produce. The chief trees are deodar, firs and pines, 
chenar or plane, maple, birch and walnut. A complete list of the 
flora and fauna of the valley will be found in Sir Walter Law- 
rence’s book on Kashmir. 

Industries . — The chief industry of Srinagar was formerly the 
weaving of the celebrated Kashmir shawl, which dates back to the 
days of the emperor Baber. These shawls first became fashionable 
in Europe in the reign of Napoleon III., when they fetched from 
£10 to £100; but the industry received a blow at the time of the 
Franco-German War, and the famine of 1877 scattered the 
weavers. The place of the Kashmir shawl has to some extent been 
taken by the Kashmir carpet, but the most thriving industry now 
is that of silk- weaving. Srinagar is also celebrated for its silver- 
work, papier mache and wood-carving. 

History. — The history is enshrined in four Sanskrit books. The 
Rajatarangini, commencing with traditional history of very early 
times, comes down to the reign of Sangrama Deva, 1006; the 
second work, by Jonaraja, takes up the history in continuation and, 
entering the Mohammedan period, gives an account of the reigns 
down to that of Zain-ul-ab-ad-din, 1412. P. Srivara carried on the 
record to the accession of Fah Shah, i486. The fourth work, called 
Rajavalipataka , by Prajnia Bhatta, completes the history to the 
time of the incorporation of Kashmir in the dominions of the 


Mogul emperor Akbar, 1588. 

In the Rajatarangini it is stated that the valley of Kashmir was 
formerly a lake, and that it was drained by the great rishi or sage, 
Kasyapa, son of Marichi, son of Brahma, by cutting the gap in 
the hills at Baramulla (Varaha-mula). When Kashmir had been 
drained, he brought in the Brahmans to occupy it. In the 7th 
century Kashmir is said by the Chinese traveller Hsuan Tsang to 
have included Kabul and the Punjab, and the hill region of Gand- 
hara, the country of the Gandarae of classical geography. 

At an early date the Sanskrit name of the country became 
Kdsmir. The earliest inhabitants, according to the Rajatarangini , 
were the people called Naga, a word which signifies “snake.” The 
other races mentioned as inhabiting this country and the neigh- 
bouring hills are Gandhari, Khasa and Daradae. The Khasa 
people are supposed to have given the name Kasmir. In the 
Mahabharata the Kasmira and Daradae are named together among 
the Kshattriya races of northern India. 

In the time of Asoka, about 245 b.c., one of the Indian 
Buddhist missions was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara. After his 
death Brahmanism revived. Then in the time of the three Kushan 
princes, Huvishka, Jushka and Kanishka, who ruled over Kashmir 
about the beginning of the Christian era, Buddhism was to a great 
extent restored, though for several centuries the two religions 
existed together in Kashmir, Hinduism predominating. In this 
Hindu-Buddhist period, and chiefly between the 5th and 10th cen- 
turies of the Christian era, were erected the Hindu temples in 
Kashmir. In the 6th and 7th centuries Kashmir was visited by 
some of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to India. The country is 
called Shie-mi in the narrative of To Yeng and Sung Yun (578). 
One of the Chinese travellers of the next century was for a time 
an elephant-tamer to the king of Kashmir. Hsuan Tsang spent 
two years (631-633) in Kashmir (Kia-chi-mi-lo) . He entered by 
Baramula and left by the Pir Panjal pass. In the following cen- 
tury the kings of Kashmir appear to have paid homage and 
tribute to China, though this is not alluded to in the Kashmir 
chronicle. Hindu kings continued to reign till about 1294, when 
Udiana Deva was put to death by his Mohammedan vizier, Amir 
Shah, who ascended the throne under the name of Shams-ud-din. 

Of the Mohammedan rulers mentioned in the Sanskrit chroni- 
cles, one, who reigned about the close of the 14th century, has 
made his name prominent by his active opposition to the Hindu 
religion, and his destruction of temples. This was Sikandar, 
known as Bnt-shikan , or the “idol-breaker.” It was in his time 
that India was invaded by Timur, to whom Sikandar made sub- 
mission and paid tribute. The country fell into the hands of 
the Moguls in 1588. In the time of Alamgir it passed to Ahmad 
Shah Durani, on his third invasion of India (1756); and from 
that time it remained in the hands of Afghans till it was wrested 
from them by Ranjit Singh, the Sikh monarch of the Punjab, 
in 1819. Eight Hindu and Sikh governors under Ranjit Singh 
and his successors were followed by two Mohammedans similarly 
appointed, the second of whom, Shekh Imam-ud-din, was in charge 
when the battles of the first Sikh war (1846) brought about new 
relations between the British Government and the Sikhs. 

Gulab Singh, a Dogra Rajput, had from a humble position been 
raised to high office by Ranjit Singh, who conferred on him the 
small principality of Jammu. On the final defeat of the Sikhs at 
Sobraon (Feb. 1846), Gulab Singh was called to take a leading 
part in arranging conditions of peace. The treaty of Lahore 
(March 9, 1846) sets forth that, the British Government having 
demanded, in addition to a certain assignment of territory, a pay- 
ment of a crore and a half of rupees (ijr millions sterling), and 
the Sikh government being unable to pay the whole, the maha- 
raja (Dhulip Singh) cedes, as equivalent for one crore, the hill 
country belonging to the Punjab between the Beas and the Indus, 
including Kashmir and Hazara. The governor-general, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, considered it expedient to make over Kashmir to the 
Jammu chief, securing his friendship while the British Govern- 
ment was administering the Punjab on behalf of the young 
maharajah. Gulab Singh was well prepared to make up the pay- 
ment in default of which Kashmir was ceded to the British; and 
so, in consideration of his services in restoring peace, his inde- 
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pendent sovereignty of the country made over to him was recog- 
nized, and he was admitted to a separate treaty. Gulab Singh had 
already, after several extensions of territory east and west of 
Jammu, conquered Ladakh (a Buddhist country, and till then sub- 
ject to Lhasa), and had then annexed Skardo, which was under 
independent Mohammedan rulers. He had thus by degrees half en- 
circled Kashmir, and by this last addition his possessions attained 
nearly their present form and extent. Gulab Singh died in 1857, 
and was succeeded by his son, Ranbir Singh, who died in 1885. 
The next ruler, Maharaja Partab Singh, G.C.S.I. (b. 1850), im- 
mediately on his accession inaugurated the settlement reforms al- 
ready described. His rule was remarkable for the reassertion of 
the Kashmir sovereignty over Gilgit ( q.v .). In 1925 Colonel H. 
H. Maharajah Sir Hari Singh, K C.I.E., K.C.V.O., born 1895, 
succeeded to the title of Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir. 

See Drew, Jammu and Kashmir (1875) ; M. A. Stein, Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangini (1900) ; W. R. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir 
(1895) ; Colonel A. Durand, The Making of a Frontier (1899) ; R. 
Lydekkcr, “The Geology of the Kashmir and Chamba Territories,” 
Records of the Geological Survey of India , vol. xxii. (1883) ; J. Duke, 
Kashmir Handbook (1903) ; C. F. Tyndale Biscoe, Kashmir in Light 
and Shade (1922) and the annual Administration Report . 

KASHMIR GOAT, a goat often confounded with the Angora 
on account of its exceptional wool-bearing qualities. The Kashmir 
goat has a short, neat head, a delicate skin, small bones and a long 
heavy coat composed of two materials. The upper coat is coarse 
and varies according to the individual but the under coat or 
pushm is much valued as an article of commerce. This under- 
coat is of a Huffy description resembling down and forms the 
material from which the far-famed Kashmir shawls are manu- 
factured. See Goat. 

KASHMIRI LANGUAGE (properly Kdimiri ), the name 
of the vernacular spoken in the valley of Kashmir (properly 
Kasmir) and in the hills adjoining. By origin it is the most 
southern member of the Dard group of the Dardic languages (see 
Indo-Aryan Languages). The other members of the group are 
Shina, spoken to its north in the country round Gilgit, and 
KohistanI, spoken in the hill country on both sides of the River 
Indus before it debouches on to the plains of India. The Dardic 
languages also include Khowar, the vernacular of Chitral, and 
the Kafir group of tongues, of which the most important is the 
Bashgali of Kafiristan. Kashmiri alone possesses a literature, or 
indeed an alphabet. The whole family occupies the three-sided 
tract of country between the Hindu-Kush and the north-western 
frontier of British India. 

The Dardic languages are Aryan, but are neither Iranian nor 
Indo-Aryan. They have developed a phonetic system of their 
own, while they have retained unchanged forms of extreme 
antiquity that have long passed out of current use both in Persia 
and in India. They thus represent a stage of linguistic progress 
later than that of Sanskrit, and earlier than that recorded in the 
Iranian Avesta. 

The language has lost most of its original Dardic character, 
and is now a mixed form of speech. Sanskrit has been actively 
studied in Kashmir for many centuries, and the Kashmiri vocab- 
ulary, and even its grammar, are now largely Indian. 

Kashmiri has few dialects. The only important variety is 
Kishtwari, spoken in the hills south-west of Kashmir. Smaller 
dialects, such as Pogul and RambanI of the hills south of the 
Banihal pass, may also be mentioned. 

General Character of the Language. — The two principal 
features are the numerous epenthetic changes of vowels and con- 
sonants, and the employment of pronominal suffixes. In both 
cases the phenomena are perfectly plain, cause and effect being 
presented in the complicated systems of declension and con- 
jugation. The Indo-Aryan languages proper long ago passed 
through this stage, and a study of Kashmiri explains a number 
of difficulties found by the student of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 1 

In the following account the contractions employed are: D = 

l See G. A. Grierson, “On Pronominal Suffixes in the Ka<;mlrl 
Languages,” and “On the Radical and Participial Tenses of the Modem 
Indo-Aryan Languages,” in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
vol. lxiv. (1895), pt. i. pp. 336 and 352. 
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Dardic; Ksh. = Kashmiri; Skr.= Sanskrit; Sh. = Shina. 

A. Vocabulary . — The vocabulary of Kashmiri is mixed. At 
its basis it has a large number of words which are also found in 
the neighbouring Shina, such as connote the most familiar ideas 
and are in most frequent use. Thus, the personal pronouns, the 
earlier numerals, the words for “father/’ “mother,” “fire,” 
“sun,” are all closely connected with corresponding Shina words. 
There is also a large Indian element, consisting partly of words 
derived from Sanskrit vocables introduced in ancient times, and 
partly of words borrowed in later days from the vernaculars of 
the Punjab. Finally, there is a considerable Persian (including 
Arabic) element owing to the long Muslim domination of the 
Happy Valley. Many of these have been considerably altered 
in accordance with Kashmiri phonetic rules, so that they some- 
times appear in strange forms. The difference of religion has 
strongly influenced the vocabulary. The Muslims employ Persian 
and Arabic words with great freedom, while the Hindus, or 
“Pundits” as they are called, borrow almost entirely words de- 
rived from Sanskrit. The literary class being mostly Hindu, 
Kashmiri literature, taken as a whole, hardly represents the 
actual language spoken by the mass of the people. 

B. Written Characters. — The Persian character is quite un- 
suited for representing the very complex Kashmiri vowel system. 
Hindus employ the Sarada alphabet, of Indian origin and akin to 
the well known Nagari. Kashmiri vowel sounds can be recorded 
very successfully in this character, but there is, unfortunately, 
no fixed system of spelling. The Nagari alphabet is also coming 
into use in printed books, no Sarada types being yet in existence. 

C. Phonetics. — There is, as compared with Sanskrit, a con- 
siderable extension of the vowel system. Ksh. possesses the 
vowels a y a, i, i, u, u, r y e, ai, d y an, and the nasal symbol ’, a flat 
d (like the a in “hat”), a flat e (like the e in “met”), a short 6 
(like the 0 in “hot”), and a broad a (like the a in “all”); also a 
series of what natives call “mdtra-v owels,” which, though slightly 
heard, yet exercise a great influence on the sound of the preceding 
syllable. The back-action of these mdtrd-v owels is technically 
known as umlaut or “epenthesis,” and is the most striking feature 
of the Kashmiri language. 

With one important exception, common to all Dardic lan- 
guages, Kashmiri employs every consonant found in the Sanskrit 
alphabet. The exception is the series of aspirated consonants, 
gh, jh, dh, dh and bh, which are wanting in Ksh., the correspond- 
ing unaspirated consonants being substituted for them. There is 
a tendency to use dental letters where Hindi employs cerebrals. 
Cerebral letters are, however, owing to Sanskrit influence, on the 
whole better preserved in Ksh. than in the other Dardic lan- 
guages. The cerebral x has almost disappeared, i being employed 
instead. The only common word in which it is found is the nu- 
meral §ah, six, which is merely a learned spelling for sdh, due to 
the influence of the Skr. sat. From the palatals c y ch , j y a new 
series of consonants has been formed, viz., ts y tsh (aspirate of 
ts, i.e., ts-\-h y not t-\-sh), and 2 (as in English, not dz). The 
sibilant s, and occasionally s y are frequently represented by It. 
When such an h is followed by a palatal letter the i returns. 

The palatal letters i y e, u-?ndtra and y often change a preceding 
consonant. These changes are each subject to certain rules. 
Cerebral letters ( t , th , d ), change only before i y e or y, and not 
before u-mdtrd. The others change before e, y or u-mdtrd. 

No word can end in an unaspirated surd consonant. If such a 
consonant falls at the end of a word it is aspirated. 

GRAMMAR 

D. Declension. — If the phonetic rules are borne in mind, de- 
clension in Kashmiri is a fairly simple process. 

Nouns substantive and adjective have two genders, a masculine 
and a feminine. Words referring to males are masculine, and to 
females feminine. Inanimate things are sometimes masculine and 
sometimes feminine. Pronouns have three genders, arranged on a 
different principle. One gender refers to male living beings, an- 
other to female living beings, and a third (or neuter) to all 
inanimate things whether they are grammatically masculine or 
feminine. Nouns ending in * are masculine, and most, but not all, 
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of those ending in «, e or n are feminine. Of nouns ending in 
consonants, some are masculine, and some are feminine. No rule 
can be formulated regarding these, except that all abstract nouns 
ending in ar (a very numerous class) are masculine. There are four 
declensions. The first consists of masculine nouns ending in a 
consonant, in a, e or ii (very few of these last two). The second 
consists of the important class of masculine nouns in u ; the 
third of feminine nouns in \ u or n (being the feminines corre- 
sponding to the masculine nouns of the second declension); and 
the fourth of feminine nouns ending in a , e or a consonant. 

The noun possesses two numbers, a singular and a plural, and 
in each number there are, besides the nominative, three organic 
cases, the accusative, the case of the agent, and the ablative. 
The accusative, when not definite, may also be the same in form 
as the nominative. 

Other cases are formed by the addition of postpositions, some 
of which are added to the accusative, while others are added to 
the ablative case. The genitive terminations, and also the dative 
termination kit n , are adjectives, and agree with the governing 
noun in gender, number and case and are declined regularly as 
substantives, the masculine ones belonging to the second de- 
clension and the feminine ones to the third. 

Adjectives ending in 11 (second declension) form the feminine 
in u , with the usual changes of the preceding consonant. Other 
adjectives do not change for gender. All adjectives agree with the 
qualified noun in gender, number and case, the postposition, if 
any, being added to the latter word of the two. 

The first two personal pronouns are boh , I; me, me, by me; 
q, s', we; c ise , us, by us; and tp'k, thou; tse, thee, by thee; toh\ ye; 
tohe, you, by you. Possessive pronouns are employed instead of 
the genitive. For the third person, we have sing masc. suit, fern. 
soh, neut. tih ; acc. sing. (masc. or fern.) tamis or tas, neut. tath; 
agent sing. masc. neut. tam', fern, tatni. The plural is of common 
gender throughout. The possessive pronoun is tasqnd 14 , of him, 
of her; tamyuk n , of it; tihand u , of them. The neuter gender is 
used for all things without life. 

Kashmiri makes very free use of pronominal suffixes, which 
are added to verbs to supply the place of personal terminations. 
These represent almost any case. 

Before these the verbal terminations are often slightly changed 
for the sake of euphony, and, when necessary for the pronuncia- 
tion, the vowel a is inserted as a junction vowel. 

Another set of suffixes is commonly added to verbs, with an 
adverbial force. Of these na negatives the verb, a asks a question, 
ti adds emphasis, and tyd asks a question with emphasis. Two or 
three suffixes may be employed together. 

E. Conjugation. — The conjugation of the verb is mainly par- 
ticipial. Three only of the old tenses, the present, the future and 
the imperative have survived, the first having become a future, 
and the second a past conditional. These three we may call 
radical tenses. The rest, viz., the Kashmiri present, imperfect, 
past, aorist, perfect and other past tenses are all participial 

The verb substantive, which is also used as an auxiliary verb, 
has two tenses, a present and a past. The former is made by 
adding the pronominal suffixes of the nominative to a base chu 
( h ), and the latter by adding the same to a base ds u . 

As for the finite verb, the modern future (old present), and the 
past conditional (old future) do not change for gender, and do 
not employ suffixes, but retain relics of the old personal termina- 
tions of the tenses from which they are derived. 

For the imperative we have second person singular, kar, plur. 
kariv ; third person singular and plural karin. 

The present participle is formed by adding an to the root. It 
does not change for gender. From this we get a present and an 
imperfect, formed by adding respectively the present and past 
tenses of the auxiliary verb. 

There are several past participles, all of which are liable to 
change for gender, and are utilized in conjugation. 

In the strong past participle and the pluperfect participle, the 
final v and y are only added for the sake of euphony. There are 
three conjugations. The first includes all transitive verbs. The^p 


have both the weak and the strong past participles. The second 
conjugation consists of 66 common intransitive verbs, which also 
have both of these participles. The third conjugation consists 
of the remaining intransitive verbs. These have only the strong 
past participle. The weak past participle in the first two conjuga- 
tions refers to something which has lately happened, and is used 
to form an immediate past tense. The strong past participle is 
more indefinite, and is employed to form a tense corresponding to 
the Greek aorist. The pluperfect participle refers to something 
which happened a long time ago, and is used to form the past 
tense of narration. As the third conjugation has no weak past 
participle, the strong past participle is employed to make the im- 
mediate past, and the pluperfect participle is employed to make 
the aorist past, while the new pluperfect participle is formed to 
make the tense of narration. 

The corresponding tenses are formed by adding pronominal 
suffixes to the weak, the strong or the pluperfect participle. In 
the last two the final v and y, being no longer required by euphony, 
are dropped. In the case of transitive verbs the participles are 
passive by derivation and in signification, and hence the suffix 
indicating the subject must be in the agent case. If the thing 
made is feminine the participle must be feminine, and similarly 
if it is plural it must be plural. The past participles of intransitive 
verbs are not passive, and hence the suffix indicating the subject 
must be in the nominative form. These suffixes may be piled one 
on another. 

Tenses corresponding to the English perfect and pluperfect 
are formed by conjugating the auxiliary verb, adding the appro- 
priate suffixes, with the compound past participle. 

Many verbs have irregular past participles. Others must be 
learnt from the regular grammars. 

The infinitive is formed by adding -un to the root. It is de- 
clined like a somewhat irregular noun of the first declension. 
There are three forms of the noun of agency. 

The passive is formed by conjugating the verb yi, come, with 
the ablative of the infinitive. A root is made active or causal by 
-anaw, -aw, or - a rdw. Some verbs take one form and some an- 
other, and there are numerous irregularities, especially in the 
case of the last. 

F. Indeclinables. — Indeclinables (adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions and interjections) must be learnt from the dictionary. 
The number of interjections is very large, and they are dis- 
tinguished by minute rules depending on the gender of the per- 
son addressed and the exact amount of respect due to him. 

Literature. — Kashmiri possesses a small literature, which has 
been very little studied. The very popular Lalld-vdkydni, a col- 
lection of verses on Saiva philosophy by a woman named Lalld- 
devt, is said to be the oldest work in ( the language which has 
survived. Another esteemed work is the Siva Parinaya of Krishna 
Rajanaka, a living author. 

Bibliography — See vol. viii., pt. ii. Linguistic Survey of India . 
The only printed lexicographical work is a short vocabulary by W. J. 
Elmslic (1872). K. F. Burkhard brought out a grammar of the 
Muslim dialect in the Proceedings of the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Science for 1887-89, translated by G. A. Grierson in the Indian 
Antiquary of 1895 and the following years (reprinted as a separate 
publication, Bombay, 1897)., The more complete works of the kind 
in English are G. A. Grierson’s Essays on KdQmlrl Grammar (1899), 
and Manual of the Kashmiri Language (1911). A valuable native 
grammar in Sanskrit, the Kafmirafabddmrta of Isvara Kaula, ,has 
been edited by the same writer (Calcutta, 1888). For an examination 
of the origin of Kashmiri grammatical forms and the Dardic question 
generally, see G. A. Grierson’s “On certain Suffixes in the Modern 
Indo- Aryan Vernaculars’’ in the Zeitschrift fur V ergleichende Sprach- 
forschung auf dem Gebiete der Indogermanischen Sprachen for 1903 
and The PUdca Languages of North-Western India (1906). 

The only important texts that have been published are Burkhard’s 
edition, with a partial translation, of Mahmud Gaml’s “Yusuf and 
Zulaikha” in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen M orgenldndischen Gesell - 
schaft for 1895 and 1899; G. A. Grierson’s edition of the Siva Parinaya 
(1924) ; the Lalld Vdkyani , edited and translated by the same writer 
and L. Barnett (1920). The Sri-Krsndvatara-li-la of DInanatha, edited 
and translated by G. A. Grierson. 

Under the title of “The Word of Lalla the Prophetess’’ (1924) R. C. 
Temple has provided a metrical translation into English of the Lalla 
Vakyani, with notes and an elaborate historical introduction. 
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See also vol. i., Linguistic Survey of Indio (1927). 

KASHUBES, a Slavonic people living on the borders of 
West Prussia, along the Baltic coast between Danzig and Lake 
Garden, and inland as far as Konitz. They consist of peasants 
and fishermen. Their language in some points is quite independent 
of Polish, in some it offers a resemblance to the language of the 
Polabs (q.v.). In Kashube as against Polish all the vowels can 
be nasal instead of a and e only, it has preserved quantity and a 
free accent, has developed several special vowels, e g , 6, oe, ii, 
and has preserved the original order, e.g. f gard as against grod. 
The consonants are very like Polish. ( See also Slavs.) 

Bibliography. — F. Lorentz, Slovinziscke Grammatik (1903) and 
“Die gegenseitigen Verhaltnisse der sogen. Lcchischen Sprachen,” in 
Arch. /. Slav. Phil. xxiv. (1902) ; J. Baudouin de Courtenay, “Kurzcs 
Resume der Kaschubischen Frage,” ibid. xxvi. (1904) ; G. Bronisch, 
Kaschubische Dialektstudien (Leipzig, 1896-98) ; S. Ramult, Stownik 
jfzyka pomorskiego czyli kaszubskiego , i e , “Dictionary of the Seacoast 
(Pomeranian) or Kashube Language” (Cracow, 1893). 

KASIMOV, a town of Russia, in the province of Ryazan, 
on the Oka river, in 54 0 58' N. and 41 0 23' E , 75 m E N E. of 
Ryazan. Top. (1926) 12,979. It has flax-spinning, linen and 
rope-works, a bucket factory and tanneries. Its post-horse bells 
were famous. Founded in 1152, it was formerly known as 
Meshcherski Gorodets. In the 15th century it became the capital 
of a Tatar khanate, subject to Moscow, and remained such 
until 1667. The town possesses a cathedral, and a mosque sup- 
posed to have been built by Kasim, founder of the Tatar prin- 
cipality. Near the mosque stands a mausoleum built by Shah- 
Ali in 1555. Lying on the direct road from Astrakhan to Mos- 
cow and Nizhni-Novgorod, Kasimov is a place of some trade, 
and has a large annual fair in July, but it is hampered by lack 
of railway facilities. 

See Veliaminov-Zcrnov, The Kasimov Tsars (St. Petersburg, 1863- 
1866). 

KASR AL KEBIR, a town of Morocco in the zone of 
Spanish influence, on the river Lekkus, 80 m. N W. of Fez. Pop 
about 10,000 Its mud and pantile dwellings are here and there 
relieved by a mosque tower, but the aspect of the town is far 
from inviting. A 1 Kasr al Kebir was built, according to Leo 
Africanus, by Yakub el Mansur (1184-1199) Not far from the 
town, by the banks of the river Makhazan, is the site of the battle 
fought in 1578 between Dorn Sebastian, king of Portugal, and 
the Moors under Abd el Malek, in which the Moors were vic- 
torious, though both kings perished, as well as the deposed 
Mohammed XL, who had called in the Portuguese to his aid 
against Abd el Malek. 

KASSA: see KoSice. 

KASSALA, a town and mudiria of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
The town, a military station of some importance, lies on the river 
Gash (March) in 15 0 28' N, 36° 24' E., 260 m E S.E of 
Khartum and 240 m W. of Massawa, the nearest seaport. Pop. 
about 20,000. It is built on a plain, 1,700 ft. above sea level, at 
the foot of the Abyssinian highlands 15 m. W. of the frontier 
of the Italian colony of Eritrea. Two dome-shaped mountains 
about 2,600 ft high, jebcls Mokram and Kassala, rise abruptly 
from the plain some 3 m. to the east and south-east A short 
distance from the town is Khatmia, containing a tomb mosque 
with a high tower, the headquarters of the Morgani family, the 
chiefs of a religious brotherhood widely spread and of consid- 
erable influence in the eastern Sudan The Morgani family are 
of Afghan descent. Kassala was founded by the Egyptians in 
1840 as a fortified post from which to control their newly con- 
quered territory near the Abyssinian frontier. Jn 1885 Kassala 
was captured by the dervishes, but was recovered by an Italian 
force under Colonel Baratieri on the 17th of July 1894 and by 
the Italians was handed over on Christmas day 1897 to Egypt. 
The bulk of the inhabitants are Hallenga “Arabs ” 

Kassala mudiria (pop. 158,634) contains some of the most 
fertile land in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan It is a region of light rain- 
fall, and cultivation depends chiefly on the Gash flood. The 
river is however absolutely dry from October to June. White 
durra of excellent quality is raised, and excellent cotton is now 
being grown on an extensive scale. 
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K ASSASSIN, a village of Lower Egypt 22 m. by rail W. of 
Ismailia on the Suez Canal. At this place, on the 28th of August 
and again on the 9th of September 1882 the British force operating 
against Arabi Pasha was attacked by the Egyptians — both attacks 
being repulsed. 

KASSEL: see Cassel. 

KASSENA, a patrilineal, animistic people related to the 
Nuruma, living in the upper Volta, south-east of Leo, and in the 
northern territories, Gold Coast (Navoro district), whose lan- 
guage is akin to Nuruma. They live in scattered groups, each 
consisting of several households. There are no characteristic 
marriage customs. The Kassena are cultivators, and possess but 
few cattle. 

See Tauxier, Le Noir du Soudan (1912). 

KASSERINE, a railway station of western Tunisia, 20 m. 
SW of Sbeitla (Supefula) on the line from Sousse to Metlaoui. 
It is 2 in. from the site of the ancient Roman Cillium, where a 
much ruined theatre, an arch restored at the time of Constantine 
and other buildings remain. 

KASSITES, an Elamite tribe who played a considerable part 
in the history of Babylonia. They inhabited the north-western 
mountains of Elam, when Sennacherib attacked them in 702 B.c. 
They are the Cossaeans of Ptolemy, who divides Susiana be- 
tween them and the Elymaeans; according to Strabo (xi 13, 
3, 6) they were the neighbours of the Medes. They are the Cis- 
sians of the older Greek authors who are identified with the 
Susians by Aeschylus ( Pers . 17, 120) and Herodotus (v. 49, 
52). About 1780 b c. they overran Babylonia and founded a 
dynasty there which lasted for 576 years. In the course of cen- 
turies they were absorbed into the Babylonian population; the 
kings adopted Semitic names and married into the royal family 
of Assyria Like the other languages of the non-Semitic tribes of 
Elam that of the Kassites was agglutinative; a vocabulary of it 
has been handed down in a cuneiform tablet, as well as a list of 
Kassite names with their Semitic equivalents. It has no con- 
nexion with Indo-European 

See Fr. Delitzoch, Die Sprachc der Kossder (1884). 

KASTAMUNI or Kastambul. (1) A vilayet of Asia Minor, 
rich in mineral wealth, with many mineral springs and extensive 
forests, the timber being used for charcoal and building and the 
bark for tanning. The products are chiefly cereals, fruits, opium, 
cotton, tobacco, wool, ordinary goat-hair and mohair, in which 
there is a large trade. Its population (1927) is 335,601. (2) The 
capital of the vilayet, the ancient Castamon , altitude 2,500 ft., 
situated in the narrow valley of the Geuk Irmak (Amnios), and 
connected by a carriage road, 54 m., with its port Ineboli on the 
Black Sea. The town is noted for its copper utensils, but the 
famous copper mines about 36 m N , worked from ancient times 
to the 19th century, are now abandoned. The climate is con- 
tinental with extremes of heat and cold; in winter the roads are 
often closed by snow The population (1927) is 63,116. Casta- 
mon became an important city in later Byzantine times It lay 
on the northern trunk-road to the Euphrates and was built round 
a strong fortress whose ruins crown the rocky hill west of the 
town It was taken by the Danishmand Amirs of Sivas early in 
the 12th century, and passed to the Turks in r ^9 ^ 

KASTORIA, a city of Greek Macedonia, in the province of 
Fiorina. 45 m S by W. of Monastir. Pop about 10,000, one-third 
of whom in 1912 were Greeks, one-third Bulgarians, and the re- 
mainder Muslims, Albanians or Turks There arc now no Muslims 
but only Greeks and Bulgarians, the former being 61% of the 
total. Kastoria occupies part of a peninsula on the western shore 
of Lake Kastoria, which here receives from the north its affluent 
the Zhelova The lake is formed in a deep hollow surrounded by 
limestone mountains, and is drained on the south by the Vis- 
tritza. The lake has an area of 20 sq m , and is 2,850 ft. above 
sea-level Kastoria is the seat of an Orthodox archbishop. It is 
usually identified with the ancient Celetrum , captured by the 
Romans under Sulpicius, during the. first Macedonian campaign, 
200 b.c., and better known for the defence maintained by Bryen- 
nius against Alexis I. in 1084. A Byzantine wall with round towers 
runs across the peninsula. 
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KASUR, a town of British India, in the Lahore district of the 
Punjab, situated on the north bank of the old bed of the river 
Beas, 34 m. S.E. of Lahore. Pop. (1921), 31,018. Kasur does not 
appear in history until late in the Mussulman period, when it was 
settled by a Pathan colony from beyond the Indus. It has an 
export trade in grain and cotton, and manufactures of cotton and 
leather goods. 

KATAGUM, formerly a sub-province of the province of 
Kano, Northern Nigeria, since 1926 divided between Kano and 
Bauchi provinces. It occupies a north central position between 
Kano and Bornu. In this region are several small but ancient 
Mohammedan emirates — Katagum, Misau, Jamaari (these three 
are now in Bauchi province), Gumel, Hadeija, Kazaure and Daura 
(in Kano province), with a fringe of Bedde pagans on its eastern 
frontier towards Bornu, and other pagans on the south towards 
Bauchi. 

In ancient times this region formed the debatable country 
between Bornu and the Hausa states. Though Mohammedan it 
resisted the Fula invasion. Its northern emirates were for a long 
time subject to Bornu, and its customs are nearly assimilated to 
those of Bornu. Katagum and the other emirates were taken 
under administrative control by the British in Oct. 1903. 

Hadeija, a commercial centre of note, was an old Habe town 
and its name, an evident corruption of Khadija, the name of the 
celebrated wife and first convert of Mohammed, is a strong pre- 
sumption of the incorrectness of the Fula claim to have introduced 
Islam to its inhabitants. The ruling dynasty of Hadeija was, how- 
ever, overthrown by Fula usurpation towards the end of the iSth 
century, and the Fula ruler received a (lag and a blessing from Dan 
Fodio at the beginning of his sacred war in the opening years of 
the 19th century. Nevertheless the habit of independence being 
strong in the town of Hadeija the little emirate held its own against 
Sokoto, Bornu and all comers, its boast being that it had never 
been conquered. It had made nominal submission to the British 
in 1903, but the emir’s attitude became, in the spring of 1906, 
openly antagonistic to the British and a military expedition was 
sent against him. The emir with his disaffected chiefs made a 
plucky stand but after five hours’ street fighting the town was 
reduced. The emir and three of his sons were killed, and a new 
emir, the rightful heir to the throne, was appointed. The offices 
of the war chiefs in Hadeija were abolished and 150 yards of 
the town wall were broken down. For some years a military force 
was stationed in the town, but its retention was found unnecessary. 
In 1929 Hadeija was placed in railway communication with Kano 
and the ports of Nigeria. ( See Nigeria.) 

KATANGA, the southernmost province of Belgian Congo, 
being bounded south and south-east by Northern Rhodesia. Area 
approximately 180,000 sq. miles. Pop. (1927), native, estimated 
at 900,000; whites, over 5,000, of whom 3,000 were Belgian and 
700 British. The Katanga plateau, from which the province takes 
its name, has a climate resembling in many ways that of South 
Africa; it is hilly and highly diversified; in it rise the main head- 
streams of the Congo, and also in it, at Bukama, the Lualaba 
(Upper Congo) becomes navigable. Much of the plateau, which 
is geographically a continuation of the high veld of Rhodesia, is 
suitable for agriculture, and stock is bred by a number of white 
settlers. The province is, however, best known for its mineral 
wealth, especially its immense deposits of copper. Since Kambove, 
where is one of the largest mines, was in 1913 linked to the South 
African railway System, the output of copper has increased vastly. 
Other minerals worked are tin, cobalt, uranium (whence radium 
is extracted) and coal (at Luena, south of Bukama). Iron, gold, 
platinum and diamonds are all found; the Ruwi gold reef still 
awaited development in 1928. (For copper output and com- 
munications see Belgian Congo.) 

Katanga was secured for the Congo Free State by the expedi- 
tion of 1891-92, led by Captain W. G. Stairs, which forestalled 
Cecil Rhodes’ plans to add the country to the South African 
company’s territories. It was not, however, until the coming of the 
railway that any considerable development occurred. Elisabeth- 
ville (named after the Queen of the Belgians) was founded in 
1910 and became the capital. It has fine buildings and the 
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amenities of a European city, and resembles the towns of South 
Africa. The white population in 1926 was 2,648 (including 300 
children). Much of the money invested in Katanga is British; its 
outlook is to South Africa, and the administration at one time 
had some anxiety as to the preservation of its character as part of 
a Belgian colony. 

See authorities cited under Belgian Congo, and A. de Bauw, La 
Katanga (Brussels, 1920). For the Stairs expedition, J. A Molony, 
With Captain Stairs to Katanga (London, 1893). (F. R. C.) 

KATA THERMOMETER. In considering measurement 
of ventilation we must bear in mind that the ordinary thermometer 
merely gives the average temperature of its surroundings. While 
the human body produces heat, and all day long is keeping itself 
at body temperature, the thermometer does not produce heat, 
but just registers the effect of the surrounding atmosphere upon 
itself. An instrument is needed, therefore, to indicate the cooling 
and evaporating power of the air. 

The Kata thermometer is such and is far more indicative of 
human feeling than the ordinary thermometer. It records not 
only the effect of the temperature of the surrounding air on the 
cooling of its surface when at body temperature, but of the wind 
and any movement of the air, and also how quickly cooling takes 
place when its surface is wet, as the skin is when perspiration is 
going on. The Kata thermometer is a large-bulbed alcohol ther- 
mometer of standard size with stem graduated from ioo° to 95 0 
Fahrenheit. It is warmed up in hot water till the meniscus rises 
above ioo° F, the bulb is then dried, and the rate of cooling 
of the meniscus from ioo° to 95 0 F taken with a stop-watch. 
From a factor number determined for each instrument, the cool- 
ing power is deduced in millicalories (—^ gramme calorie) per 
sq cm. of the surface of the bulb at body temperature per second. 
In still air the dry Kata thermometer has a cooling power of 
about 10 at o° C, and about 5 at 20° C; with a wind of 9m. per 
hour it has a cooling power of about 40 at o° C, and 20 at about 
1 5 0 or 1 6° C, and so on with different rates of wind Wind is 
far more important than temperature to the cooling of the body; 
thus the still air is easily borne. In the case of the wet Kata 
thermometer a wet muslin glove covers the bulb. In factories, 
schools, etc., the reading of the cooling power of the dry Kata 
thermometer should not be less than 5-6 with a temperature of 
about 6o° F, 7 at 70 and 8 at 8o°, otherwise the efficiency of 
the worker and pupil will tend to go down. Observations made 
by the Industrial Fatigue Board in pottery, boot and shoe, cotton 
and printing works, showed that a great number of readings 
were below 6. The general mortality is greater in the trades with 
the lower readings. Great improvements could yet be made in 
this respect. See Medical Research Council, Special Report, No. 
73 (i9 23). (L. E. H.) 

KATER, HENRY (1777-1835), English physicist of Ger- 
man descent, was born at Bristol on April 16, 1777. He entered 
the army in 1794, retired on half pay in 1814, and devoted the 
remainder of his life to scientific research. He died in London on 
April 26, 1835. His most valuable work was the determination 
of the length of the second's pendulum, first at London and subse- 
quently at various stations throughout the country (Phil. Trans , 
1818-19). In these researches he used a pendulum now known 
by his name in which the centres of oscillation and suspension 
were interchanged and the length of the simple pendulum cal- 
culated from their distance apart. 

As the inventor of the floating collimator, Kater rendered a 
great service to practical astronomy (Phil. Trans., 1825-28). 

KATHA, a district in the Sagaing division of Burma, with an 
area of 8,917 sq.m., 3,730 of which consists of the former separate 
State of Wuntho. Katha now includes the former separate district 
of the Ruby mines. The district stretches from the main divide 
between the Irrawaddy and Chindwin valleys on the west to the 
border of the Shan States on the east. Three ranges of hills run 
through the district, known as the Minwun, Gangaw and Mangin 
ranges. They separate the three main rivers — the Irrawaddy, the 
Meza and the Mu. The Minwun range runs from north to south, 
and forms for a considerable part of its length the dividing line 
between the Katha district proper and what formerly was the 
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Wuntho State. Its average altitude is between 1,500 and 2,000 
feet. The Gangaw range runs from the north of the district for 
a considerable portion of its length close to and down the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy as far as Tigyaing, where the Myatheindan 
pagoda gives its name to the last point. Its highest point is 4,400 
ft., but the average is between 1,500 and 2,000 feet. The Katha 
branch of the railway crosses it at Petsut, a village 1 2 m. W. of 
Katha town. The Mangin range runs through Wuntho (highest 
peak, Maingthon, 5,450 feet). 

Gold, copper, iron and lead occur in the district, but are not 
now worked. Jade and soapstone also exist, and salt is produced 
from brine wells. There are important forest reserves in Katha. 
The population in 1921 was 253,725, an increase of 8,128 in the 
decade. Burmese comprise nearly half the population, Shans 
(mostly in Wuntho and the hills east of the Irrawaddy) about a 
third, whilst nearly all the Sak (Lui) of Burma are in this district. 
Rice is the chief crop in the plains, tea, cotton, sesamum and hill 
rice in the hills. The district was first occupied by British troops in 
1886, but it was not finally quieted till 1890, when the Wuntho 
sawbwa was deposed and his State incorporated in Katha district. 
Wuntho and other parts of the district have evil reputations for 
fever. 

The portion of Katha lying east of the Irrawaddy forms geo- 
graphically a portion of the Shan plateau. Here, in the centre of 
a valley, 4,000 ft. above sea-level, and 61 m. by motor road from 
the river port of Thabeitkyin lies Mogok, the centre of the 
famous Ruby mines. Synthetic rubies ruined the market for 
real stones, and after many vicissitudes the Burma Ruby Mines 
company finally ceased operations in 1927. The system adopted 
was to excavate large open pits, from which the ruby bearing 
earth was removed and washed by machinery. The rubies occur 
in situ near the junction of gneissose and calcareous rocks, and 
some attempt was made at mining the solid rock, but the stones 
proved inferior to those naturally weathered out. The industry is 
still carried on by native workers and in addition to rubies, sap- 
phires, spinels and other coloured stones are obtained. Mogok is 
also used to a small extent as a hill station. 

KATHIAWAR, a peninsula of India, within the Gujarat 
division of Bombay, giving its name to a political agency. The 
peninsula is bounded north by the Ran of Cutch, east by Ahmed- 
abad district and the Gulf of Cambay, and south and west by the 
Arabian sea. Excepting the Tangha and Mandav hills, in the 
west of Jhalawar, and some unimportant hills in Hallar, the 
northern portion of the country is flat; but in the south, from near 
Gogo, the Gir range runs nearly parallel with the coast, and at a 
distance of about 20 m. from it, along the north of Babriawar 
and Sorath, to the neighbourhood of Girnar. Opposite this last 
mountain is the solitary Osam hill, and then still farther west 
the Barada group, between Hallar and Barada, runs about 20 m. 
north and south from Gumli to Ranawao. The Girnar group 
is a granitic mass, rising to 3,500 feet. The principal river is the 
Bhadar, which rises in the Mandav hills, and flowing south-west 
falls into the sea at Navi-Bandar; highly cultivated lands adjoin 
its course of about 115 m. Four of the old races, the Jaitwas, 
Churasamus, Solunkis and Walas, still exist as proprietors of the 
soil who exercised sovereignty in the country prior to the immi- 
gration of the Jhalas, Jadejas, Purmars, Kathis, Gohels, Jats, 
Mohammedans and Mahrattas, between whom the country is now 
chiefly portioned out. Kathiawar has many notable antiquities, 
comprising a rock inscription of Asoka, Buddhist caves, and fine 
Jain temples on the sacred hill of Girnar and at Palitana. 

The political agency of Kathiawar had an area of 20,911 sqm. 
in 1921 and a population of 2,538,497. There are altogether 188 
states of varying size and importance. Fourteen independent 
states, previously in the Kathiawar agency, were formed into 
the Western India States agency in 1924, and brought into direct 
relations with the British Government. There are two political 
agents, one with headquarters at Rajkot, in the centre of the 
peninsula, and the other at Wadhwan. An excellent system of 
metre-gauge railways has been provided at the cost of the leading 
states. Maritime trade is also active, the chief ports being Por- 
bandar, Mangrol and Veraval. Tribute of £3 1,129 is paid to the 


British Government. 

KATHMANDU, the capital of the state of Nepal, bordering 
on India, situated on the bank of the Bishanmati river at its con- 
fluence with the Baghmati, in 27 0 36' N., 85° 24' E. The town, 
which is said to have been founded about 723, contains a popu- 
lation estimated at 90,000, occupying 5,000 houses made of 
brick, and usually from two to four storeys high. Many of the 
houses have large projecting wooden windows or balconies, richly 
carved. The town contains numerous temples. One of these, a 
wooden building, gives it its name { hath , wood ). The British envoy 
resides about 1 m. N. of the town. 

KATIA: see Qatiya. 

KATIYA: see Qatiya. 

KATKOY, MICHAEL NIKIFOROVICH (1818-1887), 

Russian journalist, born in Moscow, sympathized with the Liberal 
reaction and strong reform movement which characterized the 
earlier years of Alexander II.’s reign (1855-1881), and for some 
time he advocated the introduction of liberal institutions but 
when the agitation assumed a Socialistic and Nihilist tinge, 
and indulgence was shown to Polish national aspirations, he 
changed his attitude. From 1863 to 1887 he controlled the 
Moscow Gazette. During these twefity-four years he voiced the 
conservative spirit of Moscow in opposition to the liberal and 
cosmopolitan spirit of St. Petersburg. 

KATO, TAKA-AKIRA (1859-1926), Japanese statesman, 
was born at Nagoya, and commenced life as an employee in the 
great firm of Mitsu Bishi. In 1887 he became private secretary to 
Marquis Okuma, minister of state for foreign affairs. Subse- 
quently he served as director of a bureau in the finance depart- 
ment, and from 1894 to 1899 he represented his country at the 
court of St. James. He received the portfolio of foreign affairs 
in the fourth Ito Cabinet (1900-1901), which remained in office 
only a few months. Appointed again to the same position in the 
Saionji cabinet (1906), he resigned after a brief interval, being 
opposed to the nationalization of the private railways, which 
measure the Cabinet approved. He then remained without office 
until 1908, when he again accepted the post of ambassador in 
London. He was decorated with the grand cross of St. Michael 
and St. George, and earned the reputation of being one of the 
strongest men among the junior statesmen. He was Japanese 
minister in London from 1894 to 1899, and ambassador from 
1908 to 1 91 3. Returning to Japan, he joined Prince Katsura’s 
third Cabinet as foreign minister for the third time but resigned 
soon after. He then reorganized the Doshikai, created by Katsura, 
and renamed it the Kenseikai or Constitutionalist party, of which 
he became president in 1913 {see Japan). 

In April 1914 he joined the Okuma Cabinet as foreign minis- 
ter, resigning in 1915. It was during his incumbency that Japan 
sent the so-called 21 demands to China. In Aug. 1915 he was 
elected a crown member of the house of peers and in the follow- 
ing year was created a viscount. The following decade proved a 
quiet period for Kato, but in June 1924 he became premier of 
the Coalition Cabinet of the Kenseikai, the Seiyukai and the 
Kakushin Club. His administration was made historic by the 
passage of the universal manhood suffrage law. Owing to dis- 
sensions among members of the Cabinet, Kato reorganized his 
Ministry on Aug. 1, 1925, forming it exclusively with members 
of the Kenseikai party. On Jan. 28, 1926, he died in Tokyo while 
in office. 

KATOWICE (KATTOWITZ), a town of Poland, on the 
Rawa, 5 m. S.E. from Beuthen by rail. Pop. (1875) 11,352, (1921) 
104,868. There are large ironworks, foundries and machine shops 
in the town, and near it zinc and anthracite mines. The growth 
of Katowice, like that of other places in the same district, has been 
very rapid, owing to the development of the mineral resources of 
the neighbourhood. In 1815 it was a mere village, and became a 
town in 1867. As a result of the partition of Upper Silesia between 
Germany and Poland in 1921 {see Silesia) Katowice was trans- 
ferred to Poland. 

KATRINE, LOCH, a freshwater lake, Scotland, lying 
almost entirely in Perthshire. The boundary between the counties 
of Perth and Stirling runs from Glengyle, at the head of the lake, 
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down the centre to a point opposite Stronachlachar from which 
it strikes to the south-western shore towards Loch Arklet. The 
loch, which has a south-easterly trend, is about 8 m. long, and 
its greatest breadth is 1 mile. It lies 364 ft. above the sea- 
level, and the greatest depth is 495 ft. The scenery has been 
immortalized in Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake . The sur- 
rounding hills culminate in Ben Venue (2,393 ft.)- 

The lake is fed by the Gyle and numerous burns, and drained 
by the Achray to Loch Achray and thence by the Black Avon 
to Loch Vennacher. Since 1859 it has formed the chief source 
of the water-supply of Glasgow, the aqueduct leaving the lake 
about ij m. S.E. of Stronachlachar. The level of the lake has 
been increased by 12 ft., and was designed to be raised a further 
5 ft. in 1927. As a result the Silver Strand has been submerged, 
and Ellen’s Isle reduced in size. The principal points on the 
shores are Glengyle, formerly a fastness of the Macgregors, the 
Trossachs, the Goblins’ Cave on Ben Venue, and Stronachlachar 
(Gaelic, “the mason’s nose’’), from which there is a ferry to 
Coilachra on the opposite side. During summer steamers ply be- 
tween the Trossachs and Stronachlachar. 

KATSINA (or Katsena), an ancient state of the western 
Sudan, now included in the Zaria province of the British protec- 
torate of Northern Nigeria. Katsina was amongst the oldest of 
the Hausa states. There exist manuscripts which carry back its 
history for about 1,000 years and tradition ascribes the origin of 
the Hhusa population, which is known also by the name of Habe 
or Habeche, to the union of Bajibda of Baghdad with a prehistoric 
queen of Daura. More trustworthy records show that it was a 
well organized state in the 14th century. The conquest of the 
Habe of Katsina by the Fula about the beginning of the 19th 
century made little difference to the country. The more cultivated 
Habe were already Mohammedan and the new rulers adopted the 
existing customs and system of government. These were in many 
respects highly developed and included elaborate systems of tax- 
ation and justice. 

The town of Katsina is situated in 13° N., 7 0 41' E., being 84 m. 
N.W. of Kano. The walls of Katsina have a circuit of between 13 
and 14 miles, but only part of the enclosed space is inhabited. 
In the 17th and 18th centuries it appears to have been the largest 
town in the Hausa countries, and its inhabitants at that time 
numbered some 100,000. The present town must be comparatively 
modern, for at the time of Leo Africanus (c. 1513) there was no 
place of any considerable size in the province of Katsina. The 
ancient town, probably on another site, was known as the chief 
seat of learning throughout the Hausa states and this reputation 
was maintained by the new town. In the beginning of the 19th 
century the town fell into the hands of the Fula, but only after a 
protracted and heroic defence. In March 1903 Sir F. Lugard 
visited Katsina on his way from Sokoto and the emir and chiefs 
accepted British suzerainty without lighting. The emir was un- 
faithful to his oath of allegiance to the British crown, and was 
deposed in 1904. His successor worked cordially with the British 
authorities, and the native administration reached a considerable 
degree of efficiency. A training college for Mohammedan teachers 
was established as well as a well-equipped native hospital. A num- 
ber of Europeans, traders and others, have settled in Katsina, 
which is a cotton-growing and cattle praising region. 

See the Travels of Heinrich Barth (new ed., London, i8qo, chs. 
x\iii. and xxiv.). Consult also the Annual Report on Northern 
Nigeria (Colonial Office, London) for 1902 and other years, and 
Nigeria , Annual Report, Northern Provinces (Kaduna, 1928). 

KATSURA, TARO, Prince (1847-1913), Japanese soldier 
and statesman, was born in 1847 in Choshu. He fought under 
the Imperial banner in the civil war of the Restoration, and he 
displayed such talent that he was twice sent at public expense to 
Germany (in 1870 and 1884) to study strategy and tactics. In 
1886 he was appointed vice-minister of war, and in 1891 the com- 
mand of division devolved on him. He led the left wing of the 
Japanese army in the campaign of 1894-95 against China, and 
made a memorable march in the depth of winter from the north- 
east shore of the Yellow sea to Haicheng, finally occupying Niuch- 
wang, and effecting a junction with the second army corps which 
moved up the Liaotung peninsula. For these services he received 


the title of viscount. He held the portfolio of war from 1898 to 
1901, when he became premier and retained office for four and a 
half years, a record in Japan. 

In 1902 his cabinet concluded the first entente with England, 
which event procured for Katsura the rank of count. He also 
directed state affairs throughout the war with Russia, and con- 
cluded the offensive and defensive treaty of 1905 with Great 
Britain, receiving from King Edward the grand cross of the order 
of St. Michael and St. George, and being raised by the mikado to 
the rank of marquess. He resigned the premiership in 1905 to 
Marquess Saionji, but was again invited to form a cabinet in 
1908. Marquess Katsura might be considered the chief exponent 
of conservative views in Japan. Adhering strictly to the doctrine 
that ministries were responsible to the emperor alone and not at 
all to the diet, he stood wholly aloof from political parties, only 
his remarkable gift of tact and conciliation enabling him to govern 
on such principles. In Aug. 1 9 1 1 he resigned the premiership in 
favour of Marquess Saionji, after completing the work of financial 
reform and treaty revision which he had undertaken, and received 
the rank of prince. On Dec. 20, 1912, he again accepted office as 
premier. In Feb. 1913, however, a vote of censure on the premier 
was moved in the Diet for the alleged misuse of imperial rescripts, 
and on Feb. 10 the prince resigned office. His health was already 
failing, and he died in Tokyo on Oct. 10, 1913. 

KATTOWITZ: see Katowice. 

KATYDID, the name given to certain North American 
insects, belonging to the family Tettigoniidae and related to the 
green or tree grasshoppers of England. Their stridulation, alleged 
to resemble the words “Katy did,” is produced by the friction 
of a file on the underside of the left forewing over a ridge on 
the upperside of the right. (See Orthoptera.) 

KAUB, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, north-west of Bingen. 
Pop. (1925) 1,969. Kaub, first mentioned in the year 983, orig- 
inally belonged to the lords of Falkenstein, passed in 1277 to the 
Rhenish Palatinate, and attained civic rights in 1324. On a rock 
in the middle of the Rhine is the small castle of Pfalz, or Pfalz- 
grafenstein, which served as a toll-gate on the Rhine 

KAUFBEUREN, a town in the republic of Bavaria, on the 
Wertach, 55 m. S.W. of Munich by rail. Pop. (1925) 9,160. 
Kaufbeuren is said to have been founded in 842, and is first men- 
tioned in chronicles of the year 1126. It appears to have become 
a free imperial city about 1288, retaining the dignity until 1803, 
when it passed to Bavaria. It was formerly a resort of pilgrims, 
and Roman coins have been found in the vicinity. Kaufbeuren 
is still surrounded by its mediaeval walls It has a town hall with 
fine paintings, and an old tower. The chief industries are cotton 
spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, printing and machine build- 
ing, and there is a trade in wine, beer and cheese. 

See F. Stieve, Die Reichsstadt Kaufbeuren und die b a \ rise he 
Restaurationspolitik (Munich, 1870) ; and Schroder, Gcschichte der 
Stadl und Katholischen Pfarrei Kaufbeuren (Augsburg, 1903). 

KAUFFER, EDWARD McKNIGHT (1890- ), 

American artist and designer, was born at Great Falls, Montana, 
and led an eventful life in the States before starting on his career 
as an artist. After working for a time at the Art Institute, 
Chicago, he went abroad, visiting Munich and Paris and eventu- 
ally settling in London. There the art of the poster was the art 
of the moment, and before long McKnight Kauffer was recognized 
as its most brilliant exponent. His boldness in design, combined 
with economy of means and a keen sense of colour values, gives 
to his posters a personal stamp that is unmistakable. Some of 
the most successful are executed in black on grey, or black and 
white on grey, as in the “Rocket,” one of the long series designed 
for London’s underground railways. A complete contrast to this 
is “London History at the London Museum” (1922) with the 
flames of the Great Fire for its subject. His woodcut “Flight,” 
a geometrical design of birds flying, is very remarkable. McKnight 
Kauffer’s style has strongly influenced the poster artists of the 
day. Examples of his purely illustrative work may be found in 
his drawings for Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (1925). He 
edited The Art of the Poster (1924). 
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KAUFFMANN (MARIA ANNA) ANGELICA (1741- 
1807), the once popular artist and Royal Academician, was born 
at Coire in the Grisons, on Oct. 30, 1741. Her father, John Josef 
Kauffmann, was a painter. She was a very gifted child and 
showed marked talents as a musician and painter at an early age; 
and in her 12th year she had become a notability, with bishops 
and nobles for her sitters. In 1754 her father took her to Milan. 
Later visits to Italy of long duration have succeeded this ex- 
cursion; in 1763 she visited Rome. From Rome she passed to 
Bologna and Venice, being everywhere feted, as much for her 
talents as for her personal charms. She was induced by Lady Went- 
worth, the wife of the English ambassador to accompany her to 
London, where she appeared in 1766. One of her first works was 
a portrait of Garrick, exhibited in the year of her arrival at “Mr. 
Moreing’s great room in Maiden Lane.” She was everywhere 
well received, the royal family especially showing her great 
favour. 

Her firmest friend was Sir Joshua Reynolds. In his pocket- 
book her name as “Miss Angelica” or “Miss Angel” appears fre- 
quently, and in 1766 he painted her, a compliment which she 
returned by her “Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” aetat. 46. 
About Nov. 1767, she was entrapped into a clandestine marriage 
with an adventurer who passed for a Swedish count (the Count 
de Horn), from whom she was then separated Her name is 
found among the signatories to the famous petition to the king for 
the establishment of the Royal Academy. In its first catalogue of 
1769 she appears with “R A.” after her name (an honour which 
she shared with another lady and compatriot, Mary Moser); and 
she contributed the “Interview of Hector and Andromache,” and 
three other classical compositions. From this time until 1782 she 
was an annual exhibitor. One of the most notable of her per- 
formances was the “Leonardo expiring in the Arms of Francis 
the First,” which belongs to the year 1778. In 1773 she was 
appointed by the Academy with others to decorate St. Paul’s, 
and it was she who, with Biagio Rebecca, painted the Academy’s 
old lecture room at Somerset House 

In 1781, after her first husband’s death, she married Antonio 
Zucchi (1728-1795), a Venetian artist then resident in England. 
Shortly afterwards she retired to Rome She continued to con- 
tribute to the Academy, her last exhibit being in 1797. She died 
in Nov. 1807, being honoured by a splendid funeral under the 
direction of Canova. The entire Academy of St. Luke, with 
numerous ecclesiastics and virtuosi, followed her to her tomb in 
S. Andrea delle Fratte, and, as at the burial of Raphael, two of 
her best pictures were carried in procession. 

At Hampton Court is a portrait of the duchess of Brunswick; 
in the National Portrait Gallery a portrait of herself. There are 
pictures by her also at Paris, at Dresden, in the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg (Leningrad) and in the Alte Pinakothek at 
Munich. The Munich example is a portrait of herself; and there 
is a third in the Uffizi at Florence. A few of her works are in 
private collections The museum of Schwarzenberg in the Tyrol, 
where she often stayed, has several of her works. Her life has 
been used as the basis of a romance by Leon de Wailly, 1838; 
and it prompted the charming novel contributed by Mrs. Rich- 
mond Ritchie to the Cornhill Magazine in 1875 under the title 
of “Miss Angel.” (A. Do ) 

See Giovanni de Rossi, Angelica Kauffmann (1810) ; F. A. Gerard, A. 
Kauffmann (1893). 

KAUFMANN, CONSTANTINE PETROVICH (1818- 
1882), Russian general, was born at Maidani on March 3, 1818. 
He entered the engineering branch (1838), served in the cam- 
paigns in the Caucasus, rose to be colonel, and commanded the 
sappers and miners at the siege of Kars in 1855. After the peace 
he held important war office appointments. In 1867 he became 
governor of Turkestan. He captured Samarkand in 1868, and 
gradually subjugated the whole of the khanate of Bukhara. In 
1873 he took Khiva, and forced the khan to become a vassal of 
Russia. In 1875 Khokand north of the Syrdaria was annexed to 
Russia, and the independence of the rest of the country became 
merely nominal. This rapid absorption of the khanates brought 
Russia into close proximity to Afghanistan, and the reception of 
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Kaufmann’s emissaries by the Amir was a main cause of the Brit- 
ish war with Afghanistan in 1878. Although Kaufmann failed to 
find support for his ambitious schemes of further conquest, he sent 
Skobeleff in 1880 and 1881 against the Akhal Tekkes, and was 
arranging to add Merv to the Russian empire, when he died 
suddenly at Tashkend on May 15, 1882. 

KAUKAUNA, a city of Outagamie county, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., on the Fox river, 100m. N. by W. of Milwaukee. It is 
served by the Chicago and North Western railway, inter-urban 
electric lines and river steamers. The population was 5,951 in 
1920 (86% native white). It is the market town for a farming 
and dairying region, and has machine shops and paper mills. 
Traders with the Indians made a small settlement here as early 
as 1820, and in 1830 a Presbyterian mission was established. The 
city was chartered in 1885. 

KAULBACH, WILHELM VON (1805-1874), German 
painter, was born in Arolsen on Oct. 15, 1805. As a youth of 
seventeen, he entered the art academy of Dusseldorf, then under 
the directorship of Peter von Cornelius. The ambitious work by 
which Louis I. sought to transform Munich into a German Athens 
afforded the young painter an appropriate sphere. Cornelius had 
been commissioned to execute the enormous frescoes in the 
Glyptothek, and his custom was in the winters, to complete the 
cartoons at Dusseldorf, and in the summers, accompanied by his 
best scholars, to carry out the designs in colour on the museum 
walls in Munich. When Cornelius became director of the Bavarian 
academy in 1824, Kaulbach settled in Munich, and in 1849, when 
Cornelius left for Berlin, succeeded to the directorship of the 
academy, an office which he held till his death on April 7, 1874. 

Early in the series of his multitudinous works came the famous 
“Narrenhaus,” the appalling memories of a certain madhouse near 
Dusseldorf; the composition shows points of contact with Ho- 
garth. Somewhat to the same category belong the illustrations to 
Rcineke Fuchs. These show how dominant and irrepressible were 
the artist’s sense of satire. Occasionally the grotesque degenerates 
into the vulgar, the grand into the ridiculous, as in the satire on 
“the Pigtail Age” in a frescoe outside the New Pinakothek. Kaul- 
bach contracted a fatal facility in covering wall and canvas by 
the acre. He painted in the Hofgarten, the Odeon, the Palace 
and on the external walls of the New Pinakothek. His perspicuous 
and showy manner also gained him abundant occupation as a 
book illustrator; he was glad to take inspiration from Wieland, 
Goethe, even Klopstock; among his engraved designs are the 
Shakespeare gallery, the Goethe gallery and a folio edition of 
the Gospels. With regard to these examples of “the Munich 
school," it was asserted that Kaulbach had been unfortunate 
alike in having found Cornelius for a master and King Louis for 
a patron, that he attempted “subjects far beyond him, believing 
that his admiration for them was the same as inspiration”; and 
supplied the lack of real imagination by “a compound of intellect 
and fancy.” 

Nevertheless in such compositions as the “Destruction of 
Jerusalem” and the “Battle of the Huns” Kaulbach shows creative 
imagination. As a dramatic poet he tells the story, depicts char- 
acter, seizes on action and situation. The manner may be occa- 
sionally noisy and ranting, but the effect after its kind is tre- 
mendous. The cartoon, which, as usual in modern German art, 
is superior to the ultimate picture, was executed in the artist’s 
prime at the age of thirty. Ten or more years were devoted to 
the decoration of the grand staircase of the Berlin museum with 
a series of pictures depicting the Tower of Babel, the Age of 
Homer, the Destruction of Jerusalem, the Battle of the Huns, the 
Crusades and the Reformation. These tableaux, severally 30 ft. 
long, and each comprising over one hundred figures above life- 
size, are surrounded by minor compositions making more than 
20 in all. The idea was to congregate around the world's historic 
dramas the prime agents of civilization; thus here are assembled 
allegoric figures of Architecture and other arts, of Science and 
other kingdoms of knowledge, together with lawgivers from the 
time of Moses. To the painter’s last period belongs the series of 
melodramatic designs illustrative of Goethe. The canvas, more 
than 30 ft. long, the Sea Fight at Salamis, painted for the Maxi- 
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milianeum, Munich, evinces wonted imagination and facility in 
composition. 

See F. von Ostini, Wilhelm von Kaubach (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 
1906) . 

KAULBARS, ALEXANDER VASSILIEVICH, 

Baron, Russian general and traveller, born at St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad), travelled in central Asia between 1869 and 1873. 
He explored the Tian-Shan mountains, and was a member of 
Goludiowski’s expedition in the Amur-Daria region. His impor- 
tant contributions to the knowledge of these regions were pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Russian Geographical society 
between 1874 and 1888. In 1882-83 Kaulbars was war minister 
in Bulgaria under Alexander I. He then served in China and 
at Odessa, and held an army command in the Russo-Japanese 
War, after which he returned to the Odessa command, retiring 
in 1909. 

KAULBARS, NIKOLAI VASSILIEVICH (1842-1905), 

Russian general, elder brother of A. V. Kaulbars, born on June 
3, 1842, at St. Petersburg (Leningrad), entered the Russian army. 
During the Russo-Turkish War of 1887-88 he served on a divi- 
sional staff, and was afterwards member of the Montenegrin 
boundary commission. In 1886 he was sent to Bulgaria to consoli- 
date Russian interests there after the fall of Alexander, nomi- 
nally to assist the Bulgarians. He tried to postpone the elections 
to the Sobranji, but by his tactless behaviour merely succeeded in 
alienating the Bulgarians. In 1889 he held command in Warsaw, 
and in 1891 in Finland. In 1899 he joined the intelligence depart- 
ment of the general staff. He died at St. Petersburg on Dec. 3, 

1905. 

KAUNAS, a town of Lithuania, situated at the confluence of 
the Nemunas and Viliya (Neris) in 54 0 54' N , 23 0 54' E. Since 
the occupation of Vilnius by the Poles, it has been the seat of 
government. Pop. (1923) 92,446. There is a large Jewish ele- 
ment in the town, contrasting sharply with the blue-eyed, fair- 
haired Lithuanians. The town is situated in a hollow surrounded 
by hills, and was fortified by the Russians, but was easily cap- 
tured by the Germans in 1918, when churches and factories were 
razed to the ground and much damage was done. Lying on the 
high road to the east, at a vital navigation point, Kaunas has many 
times been attacked since its foundation in the nth century and 
is said to have been reduced to ashes on 13 occasions. Napoleon 
passed through it on his march to Moscow. Since Lithuania gained 
her independence, much money has been spent on improving the 
town, which now has a municipal electricity supply and a number 
of new buildings. The Gedimine university was opened here in 
1922. The red brick Lithuanian-Gothic church of Vytautas (15th 
century) still remains. Kaunas has many industrial enterprises, 
including the manufacture of metal goods and bone mealj and is 
an entrepot for river trade with East Prussia. Sipce Memel was 
united with Lithuania in 1923, the transit trade of Kaunas has 
increased. It was formerly called Kovno. 

KAUNITZ-RIETBURG, WENZEL ANTON, Prince 
von (1 71 1-94), Austrian chancellor and diplomatist, was born at 
Vienna Feb. 2, 1711, son of Max Ulrich, third count of 
Kaunitz, and Maria Ernestine Franziska von Rietburg. Wenzel 
Anton, being a second son, was designed for the church, but on 
the death of his elder brother was trained for the law and for 
diplomacy, at Vienna, Leipzig and Leiden, and by travel. His 
family’s influence soon obtained him employment, and by 1735 
he was a Reichshojrath. 

When the Emperor Charles VI. died in 1740, he is said to have 
hesitated before deciding to support Maria Theresa. If so, his 
hesitation did not last long, and left no trace on his loyalty. From 
1742 to 1744 he was minister at Turin, and in the latter year was 
sent as minister with the Archduke Charles of Lorraine, the 
governor of Belgium. In 1748 Maria Theresa sent him as repre- 
sentative of Austria to the peace congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
His tenacity and dexterity established his reputation as a diplo- 
matist. He confirmed his hold on the regard and confidence of 
the empress by insisting in 1749, contrary to the views of most 
of her advisers, that Austria’s true enemy was Prussia, and the 
traditional policy of alliance with the maritime powers must be 
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exchanged for alliance with France and Russia, directed exclusively 
against Prussia. The empress eagerly accepted views which were 
already her own, and entrusted the adviser with the execution of 
his own plans, clearly recognizing that his ideas and principles 
were in harmony with her own. 

From 1750 till his retirement in 1792 Kaunitz was the leading 
figure in the politics of eastern and central Europe. His governing 
principle was to forward the interests of “the august house of 
Austria,” a phrase sometimes repeated at every few lines of his 
despatches. In internal affairs he helped to promote simplification 
of the Austrian administration. But his main concern was always 
with diplomacy and foreign policy. Here he strove with untiring 
energy, and some success, to extend the Austrian dominions. After 
the Seven Years’ War he endeavoured to avoid great risks, and 
sought to secure his ends by alliances, exchanges and claims pro- 
fessing to have a legal basis, and justified at enormous length by 
arguments both pedantic and hypocritical. Of the French Revolu- 
tion he never understood the full meaning. Yet his despatch of 
July 1 7, 1794, contains the first outlines of Metternich’s policy 
of “legitimacy,” and the first proposal for the combined action of 
the powers, based on the full recognition of one another’s rights, 
to defend themselves against subversive principles. Kaunitz died 
at his house, the Garten Palast, near Vienna, on June 27, 1794. 
He married on May 6, 1736, Maria Ernestine von Starhemberg, 
who died Sept. 6, 1754. Four sons were born of the marriage, 
which was a happy one. 

See Hormayr, Ocsterreichischer Plutarch (Vienna, 1823), for a bio- 
graphical sketch based on personal knowledge. Also see Brunner, 
Joseph II.: Correspondance avec Cobenzl et Kaunitz (Mayence, 1871) ; 
A. Beer, Joseph II., Leopold II. und Kaunitz (Vienna, 1873). 

KAURI PINE, in botany, Agathis australis (Coniferae), a 
native of New Zealand where it is abundant in forests in the 
North Island between the North Cape and 38° south latitude. The 
forests are rapidly disappearing owing to use as timber and to 
destruction by fires. It is a tall resiniferous tree, usually ranging 
from 80 to 100 ft. in height, with a trunk 4 to 10 ft. in diameter, 
but reaching 150 ft., with a diameter of 15 to 22 ft.; it has a 
straight columnar trunk and a rounded bushy head. The thick 
resiniferous bark falls off in large flat flakes. The leaves, which 
persist for several years, are very thick and leathery; on young 
trees they are lance-shaped 2 to 4 in. long and J to \ in. broad, 
becoming on mature trees linear-oblong or obovate-oblong and 
j to i \ in. long. The ripe cones are almost spherical, erect and 2 
to 3 in. in diameter; the broad, flat, rather thin cone-scales fall 
from the axis when ripe. Each scale bears a single compressed seed 
with a membranous wing. The timber is remarkable for its 
strength, durability and the ease with which it is worked. The 
resin, kauri-gum, is an amber-like deposit dug in large quantities 
from the sites of previous forests, in lumps generally varying in 
size from that of a hen’s egg to that of a man’s head. The colour 
is of a rich brown or amber yellow, or it may be almost colourless 
and translucent. Because of its peculiar qualities, Kauri gum is 
of value for varnish-making. 

KAUTSKY, KARL (1854- )> German Marxist and his- 

torian of Socialism, was born on Oct. 16, 1854, at Prague. In 
1883 he founded the socialist paper Die None Zeit } issued at first 
(1885-88) from London and later (1890-1917) from Stuttgart. 
He was a friend and disciple of Marx, and after the death of 
Engels universally regarded as the most important interpreter of 
Marx’s philosophy. Kautsky, who was one of the creators of the 
Erfurt programme of 1891, took the lead in the resistance to the 
modification of Marxian doctrine by Eduard Bernstein, under the 
title of “revisionism.” Bernstein, arguing from the increase of 
small fortunes (due largely to the increase of shareholding in 
joint-stock companies), deduced that the concentration of capital 
and the intensification of class conflict were not proceeding as 
Marx had predicted, and in consequence he advocated a reformist 
policy. Kautsky dissented from his interpretation of the figures 
and defended the thesis of the necessity of revolution. At the 
outbreak of war in 1914 Kautsky took up a pacifist attitude and in 
1917 joined with Hugo Haase in organizing the Independent 
Social Democratic Party. But he was strongly opposed to the 
Russian Revolution, and declined to follow the majority of his 
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party into the ranks of the United German Communist Party 
(V.K.P.D.). He eventually, with others, rejoined the Social 
Democratic Party. Kautsky, who had settled in Vienna, was 
still regarded as the most distinguished theorist of the party. 
Of his considerable controversial literature against Lenin, Trotsky 
and others, the most important is his Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat (1918, Eng. trans. 1920), in which he attacks the Leninist 
doctrine and the application of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and claims that the Russian Revolution is orily a “bourgeois” 
revolution whose chief achievement is the importance of the 
transfer of land to the peasants. He agrees that the new Russian 
organization of industry may pave the way for Socialism. 

After the World War he was given access by the first revolution- 
ary Government to the archives of the German Foreign Office, and 
made a selection for publication. In March 1919 Kautsky told 
Brockdorff-Rantzau that they were ready for publication, the 
intention of the selection being to place war guilt on the kaiser and 
to exonerate the new Government from being continuators of 
pre-war policy. But in 1919 more cautious counsels prevailed, and 
only in December were the documents issued under the joint 
editorship of Frof. Schiicking, Montgelas and Kautsky. Kautsky’s 
advance summary (Nov. 29) created some sensation. ( See Eng. 
trans. The Guilt of William Hohenzollern , 1920.) 

His other works include Der Einfluss der V olksvermehrung auf den 
Fortschritt der Gesellschajl (1880); Thomas More und seine Utopie 
(1887, 6th ed. 1926) ; Karl Marx , Okonomische Leliren gemeinder- 
standlich darkest ellt (1887) ; Das Erfurter Programm in seitiem 
grundsatzlichen Teil erlautert (1892, 17th ed. 1922) ; Bernstein und 
das sozialdcmokratische Programm (1899) 5 Der Ursprung des Chris - 
tentums (1908, 13th ed. 1923) ; Der IVeg zur Macht (1909) ; Vorlaufer 
des Sozialismus (4 vols. 1909-21) ; popular edition of Das Kapital 
(1913) ; Der politische Massenstrcik (1914). (Fr. Br.) 

KAVA (Cava or Ava). — A n intoxicating, but non-alcoholic 
beverage, produced principally in the islands of the south Pacific, 
from the roots or leaves of a variety of the pepper plant ( Piper 
me thy Stic Jim). The method of preparation is somewhat peculiar. 
The roots or leaves are first chewed by young girls or boys, care 
being taken that only those possessing sound teeth and excellent 
general health shall take part in this operation. The chewed ma- 
terial is then placed in a bowl, and water or coco-nut milk is 
poured over it, the whole is well stirred, and subsequently the 
woody matter is removed by an ingenious but simple mechanical 
manipulation. The resulting liquid, which has a muddy or cafe- 
au-lait appearance or is of a greenish hue if made from leaves, is 
now ready for consumption. The taste of the liquid is at first 
sweet, and then pungent and acrid. The usual dose corresponds 
to about two mouthfuls of the root. Intoxication (but this appar- 
ently only applies to those not inured to the use of the liquor) 
follows in about 20 minutes. The drunkenness produced by kava 
is of a melancholy, silent and drowsy character. Excessive drink- 
ing is said to lead to skin and other diseases, but per contra many 
medicinal virtues are ascribed to the preparation. There appears 
to be little doubt that the active principle in this beverage is a 
poison of an alkaloidal nature. It seems likely that this substance 
is not present as such ( i.c., as a free alkaloid) in the plant, but 
that it exists in the form of a glucoside, and that by the process 
of chewing, this glucoside is split up by one of the ferments in the 
saliva into the free alkaloid and sugar. 

KAVADH, a Persian name which occurs first in the mythical 
history of the old Iranian kingdom as Kai Kobadh (Kaikobad). 
Other forms of Kavadh are Kabades and Kanades. It was borne 
by two kings of the Sassanid dynasty. 

(1) Kavadh I., son of Peroz, crowned by the nobles in 488 in 
place of his uncle Balash, who was deposed and blinded. At this 
time the empire was utterly disorganized by the invasion of the 
Ephthalitcs or White Huns from the cast. After one of their vic- 
tories against Peroz, Kavadh had been a hostage among them 
during two years, pending the payment of a heavy ransom. In 
484 Peroz had been defeated and slain with his whole army. 
Balash was not able to restore the royal authority. The hopes of 
the magnates and high priests that Kavadh would suit their pur- 
pose were soon disappointed. Kavadh gave his support to the 
communistic sect founded by Mazdak, son of Bamdad, who de- 
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manded that the rich should divide their wives and their wealth 
with the poor. His intention evidently was, by adopting the doc- 
trine of the Mazdakites, to break the influence of the magnates. 
But in 496 he was deposed and incarcerated in the “Castle of 
Oblivion (Lethe)” in Susiana, and his brother Jamasp (Zamaspes) 
was raised to the throne. 

Kavadh took refuge with the Ephthalitcs, whose king gave him 
his daughter in marriage and aided him to return to Persia. In 
499 he became king again and punished his opponents. He had to 
pay a tribute to the Ephthalites and applied for subsidies to 
Rome, which had before supported the Persians. But now the 
emperor Anastasius refused subsidies, expecting that the two 
rival powers of the East would exhaust one another in war. 
At the same time he intervened in the affairs of the Persian part 
of Armenia. So Kavadh joined the Ephthalites and began war 
against the Romans. In 502 he took Theodosiopolis in Armenia, 
in 503 Amida (Diarbekr) on the Tigris. In 505 an invasion of 
Armenia by the western Huns from the Caucasus led to an 
armistice, during which the Romans paid subsidies to the Persians 
for the maintenance of the fortifications on the Caucasus. When 
Justin I. (518-527) came to the throne the conflict began anew. 
The Persian vassal, Mondhir of Hira, laid waste Mesopotamia 
and slaughtered the monks and nuns. In 531 Belisarius was beaten 
at Callinicum. Shortly afterwards Kavadh died, at the age of 
eighty-two, in September 531. 

During his last years Kavadh’s favourite son Chosroes had 
had great influence over him and had been proclaimed successor. 
He also induced Kavadh to break with the Mazdakites, whose 
doctrine had caused great social confusion throughout Persia. In 
529 tiiey were refuted in a theological discussion held before the 
throne of the king by the orthodox Magians, and were slaughtered 
and persecuted everywhere; Mazdak himself was hanged. Kavadh 
evidently was, as Procopius ( Pers . i. 6) calls him, an unusually 
clear-sighted and energetic ruler. Although he could not free him- 
self from the yoke of the Ephthalites, he succeeded in restoring 
order in the interior and fought with success against the Romans. 
He built some towns which were named after him, and began to 
regulate the taxation. 

(2) Kavadh II. Siieroe (Siroes), son of Chosroes II., was 
raised to the throne in opposition to his father in February 628, 
after the great victories of the emperor Heraclius. He put his 
father and eighteen brothers to death, began negotiations with 
Heraclius, but died after a reign of a few months. (Ed. M ) 

KAVALLA or CAVALLA, a walled town and seaport on 
the Bay of Kavalla, the capital of the Drama province of Greek 
Macedonia. Kavalla is built on a promontory stretching south 
into the bay, and opposite the island of Thasos. There is a har- 
bour on each side of the promontory. The immediate hinterland 
is a rich tobacco-growing country, but Kavalla is handicapped by 
the fact that the railway from Salonika to Dedeagach runs 
through Drama, 22m. inland from the coast, with no branch line 
to Kavalla. Kavalla has belonged to Greece since the Balkan 
War of 1 91 2-13. It was coveted by Bulgaria as a maritime out- 
let, and during the negotiations over the peace treaty of Neuilly 
(q.v.) with Bulgaria, M. Venezelos offered to connect Kavalla 
with the already existing narrow-gauge railway in the Struma 
valley, which runs from the Bulgarian side of the frontier to Sofia. 
This would have contributed to the fulfilment of Article 48 of the 
treaty, in which the principal Allies assured to Bulgaria an eco- 
nomic access to the Aegean Sea; but no action has been taken 
upon the offer of M. Venezelos. 

Mchemet Ali was born at Kavalla in 1769, and founded a 
Turkish school w'hich still exists. His birthplace can be distin- 
guished by the tablet which the municipal authorities have affixed 
to its front wall. Numerous Roman remains have been found in 
the neighbourhood, of which the chief is the large aqueduct on 
tw’o tiers of arches which still serv.es to supply the town and 
dilapidated citadel with water from Mt. Pangeus. 

Kavalla has been identified with Neapolis, at which St. Paul 
landed on his way from Samothrace to Philippi (Acts xvi. n). 

KAVANAGH, ARTHUR MACMORROUGH (1831- 
1889), Irish politician, son of Thomas Kavanagh, M.P., who 
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traced his descent to the ancient kings of Leinster, was born in Co. 
Carlow, Ireland, on March 25, 1831. He had only the rudiments 
of arms and legs, but in spite of these physical defects had a re- 
markable career. He learnt to ride in the most fearless way, 
strapped to a special saddle, and also fished, shot, drew and 
wrote. He travelled extensively in Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia 
and India between 1846 and 1853, and after succeeding to the 
family estates in 1853 he married in 1855 his cousin, Frances 
Mary Leathley. He was a philanthropic landlord, and an active 
county magistrate and chairman of the board of guardians. A 
Conservative and a Protestant, he sat in Parliament for Co. 
Wexford from 1866 to 1868, and for Co. Carlow from 1868 to 
1880. He was opposed to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, but supported the Land Act of 1870, and sat on the Bess- 
borough Commission. In 1886 he was made a member of the 
Privy Council in Ireland. He died of pneumonia on Dec. 25, 
1889, in London. 

See S. L. Steele, Arthur MacMorrough Kavanagh (1891). 

KAVASS, a Turkish name for an armed police-officer; also 
for a courier such as it is usual to engage when travelling in Tur- 
key. (Adapted from the Turkish qawwas, a bow-maker; Arabic 
qawSy a bow). 

KAVIRONDO, the general name of two distinct groups of 
tribes, one Bantu and the other Nilotic, who dwell in the valley of 
the Nzoia River, on the western slopes of Mount Elgon, and along 
the north-east coast of Victoria Nyanza. Both groups are immi- 
grants, the Bantu from the south, the Nilotic from the north, the 
Bantu the first comers. The Nilotic tribes appear to have crossed 
the lake to reach their present home, the country around Kavi- 
rondo Gulf. The Bantu “are practically the most northerly fepre- 
sentatives of that race” (Hobley). Their further progress north 
was stopped by the southward movement of the Nilotic tribes, 
who in turn were checked by Elgumi people from the east, them- 
selves probably of Nilotic origin. Both groups of Kavirondo are 
physically fine, the Nilotic stock appearing more virile than the 
Bantu. The Bantu Kavirondo are divided into three main groups 
— the Awa-Rimi, the Awa-Ware and the Awa-Kisii. By the Ni- 
lotic Kavirondo their Bantu neighbours are known as Ja-Mwa. 
The generic name for the Nilotic tribes is Ja-Luo. The Bantu 
Kavirondo call them Awa-Nyoro. The two groups have many 
characteristics in common. A characteristic feature of the people 
is their nakedness. Among the Nilotic Kavirondo married men 
who are fathers wear a small piece of goat-skin, even when Euro- 
pean clothing is worn. Among the Bantu Kavirondo married 
women wear a short fringe of black string in front and a tassel of 
banana fibre suspended from a girdle behind, this tassel having at 
a distance the appearance of a tail. Hence the report of early 
travellers as to a tailed race in Africa. The Nilotic Kayirondo 
women wear the tail, but dispense with the fringe in front. Some 
of the Bantu tribes practise circumcision, the Nilotic tribes do not. 
Patterns are tattooed on chest and stomach for ornament. Men, 
even husbands, are forbidden to touch the women’s tails, which 
must be worn even should any other clothing be wrapped round 
the body. The Kavirondo are independent and honest. They prac- 
tice polygamy. Among the Bantu tribes a man has the refusal of 
all the younger sisters of his wife as they attain puberty. The 
Nilotic Kavirondo practise exogamy. Girls are betrothed at six or 
seven, and the husband-elect continually makes small presents to 
his father-in-law-elect till the bride reaches womanhood. Pre- 
marital intercourse is permitted. Among the Bantus if the girl be 
not found a virgin on her wedding day, she is sent back to her 
parents, who have to return the marriage price, and pay a fine. 
The wife’s adultery was formerly punished with death, and the 
capital penalty was also inflicted on young men and girls guilty of 
unchastity. Among the Bantu Kavirondo the usual minimum price 
for a wife is forty hoes, twenty goats and one cow, paid in instal- 
ments. The Nilotic Kavirondo pay twenty sheep and two to six 
cows. If a woman dies without bearing children, the amount of 
her purchase is returnable by her father, unless the widower con- 
sents to replace her by another sister. The women are prolific and 
the birth of twins, a lucky event, is celebrated by feasting and 
dances. Among the Bantu Kavirondo the mother of twins must 


remain in her hut for seven days. Among the Nilotic Kavirondo 
the parents and the infants must stay in the hut for ten days. If 
a Bantu mother has lost two children in succession the next child 
born is taken out at dawn and placed on the road, where it is left 
till a neighbour, usually a woman friend who has gone that way on 
purpose, picks it up. She takes it to its mother who gives 
a goat in return. A similar custom prevails among the Nilotic 
tribes. Names are not male and female, and a daughter often 
bears her father’s name. 

The Kavirondo bury their dead. Among one of the Bantu 
tribes, the Awa-Kisesa, a chief is buried in the floor of his own 
hut in a sitting position, but at such a depth that the head pro- 
trudes. Over the head an earthenware pot is placed, and his prin- 
cipal wives have to remain in the hut till the flesh is enten by 
ants or decomposes, when the skull is removed and buried close 
to the hut. Later the skeleton is unearthed, and reburied with 
much ceremony in the sacred burial place of the tribe. Married 
women of the Bantu tribes are buried in their hut lying on their 
right side with legs doubled up, the hut being then deserted. Men 
of the Bantu tribes are buried in an open space in the midst of 
their huts; in the Nilotic tribes, a man may not be buried in the 
same house as his wife if she has pre-deceased him. A child is 
buried near the door of its mother’s hut. A “mourning,” a cord of 
banana fibre, is worn round the neck and waist. The chief chooses, 
sometimes years before his death, one of his sons to succeed him, 
often giving a brass bracelet as insignia. A man’s property is 
divided equally among his children 

The Kavirondo are an agricultural people: both men and women 
work in the fields with large iron hoes. In addition to sorghum, 
Elcusinc and maize, tobacco and hemp are both cultivated and 
smoked. Both sexes smoke, but the use of hemp is restricted to 
men and unmarried women, as it is thought to injure child-bearing 
women The Kavirondo cultivate sesamum and make an oil from 
its seeds which they burn in little clay lamps. These lamps are of 
the ancient saucer type, probably introduced into the country by 
the coast people. Some tribes live in isolated huts, others in the 
north have strongly walled villages. The walls are of mud and 
formerly, among the Nilotic tribes, occasionally of stone. Their 
huts are circular with conical thatched roof, and fairly broad 
verandah all round. A portion of the hut is partitioned off as a 
sleeping-place for goats, and the fowls sleep indoors in a large 
basket. Skins form the only bedsteads. In each hut are two fire- 
. places, about which a rigid etiquette prevails. Strangers or dis- 
tant relatives are not allowed to pass beyond the first, which is near 
the door, and is used for cooking. At the second, which is nearly 
in the middle of the hut, sit the hut owner, his wives, children, 
brothers and sisters. Around this fireplace the family sleep. Cook- 
ing pots, water pots and earthenware grain jars are the only other 
furniture. The food is served in small baskets. Every full grown 
man has a hut to himself, and one for each wife. The huts of the 
Masaba Kavirondo of west Elgon have the apex of the roof sur- 
mounted by a carved pole obviously a Phallus. Among the Bantu 
Kavirondo a father does not eat with his sons, nor do brothers eat 
together. Among the Nilotic tribes father and sons eat together, 
usually in a separate hut with open sides. Women eat apart and 
only after the men have finished. The Kavirondo keep cattle, 
sheep, goats, fowls and a few dogs. Women do not eat sheep, 
fowls or eggs, and are not allowed to drink milk except when mixed 
with other things. The flesh of the wild cat and leopard is esteemed 
by most of the tribes. From Elcusine a beer is made. The Kavi- 
rondo are plucky hunters, capturing the hippopotamus with ropes 
and traps, and attacking with spears the largest elephants. Fish, 
of which they are very fond, are caught by line and rod or in 
traps. Bee-keeping is common, and where trees are scarce the 
hives are placed oh the roof of the hut. Among the Bantu Kavi- 
rondo goats and sheep are suffocated, the snout being held until 
the animal dies. The Kavirondo fight well. Their weapons are 
spears with rather long flat blades and broad-bladed swords. Some 
use slings, and most carry shields. Bows and arrows are also used; 
firearms are however displacing other weapons. Kavirondo war- 
fare was mainly defensive and intertribal. When a man had killed 
his enemy in battle special rites were necessary to defend him, from 
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the spirit of the dead man. Kavirondo industries are salt-making, 
effected by burning reeds and water-plants and passing water 
through the ashes; the smelting of iron ore (confined to the Bantu 
tribes) ; pottery and basket-work. 

The Bantu Kavirondo have many exogamous totemic divisions. 
Their religion appears to be a vague ancestor-worship, but the 
northern tribes have two gods, Awafwa and Ishishemi, the spirits 
of good and evil. To the former cattle and goats are sacrificed. 
They believe in witchcraft and practise trial by ordeal. They 
dress wounds with butter and leaves, and for inflammation of the 
lungs or pleurisy pierce a hole in the chest. There are no medicine- 
men — the women are the doctors. Certain of the incisor teeth are 
pulled out. If a man retains these he will, it is thought, be killed 
in warfare. Among certain tribes the women also have incisor 
teeth extracted, otherwise misfortune would befall their husbands. 
For the same reason the wife scars the skin of her forehead or 
stomach. A Kavirondo husband, before starting on a perilous 
journey, cuts scars on his wife’s body to ensure him good luck. 
The Kavirondo have four dances — the birth dance, the death 
dance, that at initiation and one performed in seasons of drought. 
They use a large lyre-shaped instrument and various drums. The 
Nilotes call their supreme being Nyasi who is tQ be found in 
large trees. Sickness is attributed to magic or ghostly visitation. 

The Ja-Luo women use as ear ornaments small beads which are 
ancient, being generally blue, occasionally yellow or green, and 
are picked up in certain districts after heavy rain, supposed to 
come down with the rain. They are identical in shape and colour 
with ancient Egyptian beads. 

See C. W. Hoblcy, Eastern Uganda, an Ethnological Survey 
(Anthrop. Inst, Occasional Papers, No. i, London, 1902); Sir H. H. 
Johnston, Uganda Protectorate (1902) ; J. F. Cunningham, Uganda 
and its Peoples (1905) ; Paul Kollmann, The Victoria Nyanza (1899) ; 
Rev. J. Roscoe, Northern Bantu (1915). 

KAW (Akita), a tribe living in Kengtung and the hills east 
of the Mekong on the Burma-Siam frontier, probably allied to 
the Lolos, etc. ( See Man.) They have at least seven tribal 
divisions; practise a form of ancestor-worship; fortify their vil- 
lages; bury their dead in coffins, placing no mark over the grave; 
eat dogs; play the gourd mouth-organ, and arc believed to have 
migrated from Yunnan. They are reported to be stolid, timid and 
unresourceful in character. 

See Scott and Hardiman, Gazetter of Upper Burma (1900). 

KAWACHI, one of the five home provinces or Go kinai of 
Japan, lying near Kyoto. It contains the Haku/an or White 
Mountain (8,920 ft.) and is renowned for the manufacture of 
Kaga porcelain. See Japan. 

KAWAHLA: see Arabs. 

KAWARDHA, a feudatory state of India within the Central 
Provinces, to the west of the Bilaspur district. Area 798 sq.m.; 
pop. (1921) 61,783, showing a fall in the decade from 77,654. 
Half the State consists of hill and forest, but the open area is 
fertile and produces besides millets, wheat, cotton and rice. The 
State has suffered greatly from bad crops in the past and has never 
fully recovered from the effects of the great famines at the end 
of the last century. There was very considerable temporary mi- 
gration on account of scarcity at the time the last census was 
taken. The residence of the Chief, who is a Raj Gond, is at 
Kawardha (pop. 4,773) which is also the headquarters of the 
Kabirpanthi sect. 

KAWIA TRIBE. A Shoshonian tribe inhabiting south-west 
California. See North America: Ethnology. 

KAY, JOHN (1742-1826), Scottish caricaturist, was born 
near Dalkeith. He went to Edinburgh, painting miniatures and 
publishing at short intervals his sketches and caricatures of local 
celebrities and oddities, who abounded at that period in Edin- 
burgh society. He died on Feb. 21, 1826. 

Kay’s portraits were collected by Hugh Paton and published under 
the title A series of original portraits and caricature etchings by the late 
John Kay, with biographical sketches and illustrative anecdotes (Edin., 
2 vols. 4to, 1838; 8vo ed., 4 vols., 1842; new 4to ed., with additional 
plates, 2 vols., 1877). 

KAY, JOSEPH (1821-1878), English economist, was born 
at Salford, Lancashire, on Feb. 27, 1821. Educated at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, he was called to the bar in 1848, and in 1869 
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became queen’s counsel. He is best known for his works on the 
social conditions of the poor in various European countries. He 
died at Dorking, Surrey, on Oct. 9, 1878. His works include: 
The Education of the Poor in England and Europe (1846); The 
Social Condition of the People in England and Europe (2 vols., 
1850) ; The Condition and Education of Poor Children in English 
and German Towns (1853); and The Law Relating to Land 
(i*79)- 

KAYAK or CAYAK, an Eskimo word for a fishing boat, in 
common use from Greenland to Alaska. It has been erroneously 
derived from the Arabic caique, supposed to have been applied to 
the native boats by early explorers. The boat is made by covering 
a light wooden framework with sealskin. A hole is pierced in the 
centre of the top of the boat, and the kayaker (also dressed in 
sealskin) laces himself up securely when seated to prevent the 
entrance of water. The kayak is propelled like a canoe by a 
double-bladed paddle. The name kayak is properly only applied to 
the boat used by an Eskimo man — that used by a woman is 
called an umiak. 

KAYANS. The Kayans are a cultured people who, from the 
Northern Central region, where the district Apo Kayan preserves 
their history, have gradually made their way to the coast of 
Borneo in search of better lands, and are commonly found about 
the middle reaches of the great rivers. In appearance they have 
a Mongol rather than a Caucasian cast of face, with a broad nose 
and reddish skin, and are heavily built, with stout joints and a 
general anatomical crudeness. In Borneo they have been a con- 
quering people among tribes of a lower culture, taking their char- 
acteristic habits with them, but neither imposing their way of life 
upon other tribes nor mixing very freely with them. Their particu- 
lar activities are the building of long houses and boats, the culti- 
vation of rice (doubtless brought with them on their first appear- 
ance in Borneo) and working in iron, in which their skill is sur- 
passed only by the best Kenyah work. 

Though a warlike and conquering people, Kayans are neither 
aggressive nor truculent; their qualities are rather slowness and 
certainty, than enterprise or enthusiasm. ( See Borneo.) 

Bibliography. — C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo (1912). (C. H.) 

KAYASTH, the “writer”-caste of Bengal. They claim to be 
Kshatriyas who took to clerical work. They secured many offices 
under Mohammedan, and occupy more under British rule. ( See 
Caste: Indian.) 

KAYSER, HEINRICH GUSTAV JOHANNES (1853- 

), German physicist, was born at Bingen on the Rhine on 
March 16, 1853. He was educated at Strasbourg and Berlin, and 
has held the following posts: assistant in the Physical institute, 
Berlin (1878-85), professor in the Technische Hochschule, Han- 
over (1885-94), and professor of physics at Bonn (1894-1920). 
His early research work was on sound, and he published papers 
on the determination of the ratio of the specific beats of air by 
measuring the velocity of sound in air, effect of intensity on the 
velocity of a sound wa\e, the velocity of sound in wood and other 
similar subjects. His name, however, is associated with his later 
work on spectroscopy; a good deal of this work was done in con- 
junction with Runge. They carefully mapped a large number of 
spectra of the elements, using a Rowland grating, and discovered 
the existence of a series in the spectra of the elements. They 
developed a formula connecting the wave-length of the lines with 
constants depending on the element. About the same time Ryd- 
berg used the data of other workers and developed a similar 
formula. Kayser wrote Lehrbuch der Spectralanalyse (1883); 
Lchrbuch der Physik fur Studierende (1890), and Handbuch der 
Spectroskopie (1900), (Vols. I.-VI. 1900-1913); Tabelle der 
Schwingungszahlen (1925); Tabelle der Hauptlinien der Linien- 
spektra aller Elemente nach Wellenldnge geordnet (1926). 
KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, SIR JAMES PHILLIPS, 

1st Bart., cr. 1849 (1804-1877), English politician and educa- 
tionalist, was born at Rochdale, Lancashire, on July 20, 1804, the 
son of Robert Kay. He qualified in medicine at Edinburgh uni- 
versity, and practised in a poor district of Manchester. In 1839 
he was appointed first secretary of the committee formed by 
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the privy council to administer the Government grant for the pub- 
lic education in Great Britain. He founded at Battersea, London, 
with E. Carleton Tufnell, the first training college for school 
teachers (1839-40). He died in London on May 26, 1877. 

KAZAKSTAN, an autonomous Socialist Soviet republic of 
the Russian S.F.S.R. stretching between 40° 15' N., and 55 0 30' 
N., and 46° 30' E. and 87° E. } occupying 2,960,000 sq.km. In 
size it is the second republic in the U.S.S R.; Yakutsk (area 4,023,- 
407 sq.km.), being the first. Its boundaries are Bashkiria, the 
Uralsk area, and the Siberian area on the north; the Oirat auton- 
omous area, and Chinese Turkistan on the east; the Kirghiz 
A.S.S.R., Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan on the south; the Caspian 
sea, and the provinces of Astrakhan, Stalingrad and Samara on 
the west. It is essentially a steppe area in a region of increasing 
desiccation, and much of it is characterised by salt lakes, some 
temporary and rapidly drying, and by rivers which once reached 
the sea by linking with larger streams, but now lose themselves in 
the desert sands. In the west the low Mugojar hills, c. 1,000 ft., 
are really a plateau-like extension of the Urals. They are built up 
of Permian and Cretaceous deposits and deeply entrenched by 
rivers. To the west of them lies the Kazak province of Uralsk, a 
region of steppe and desert inclining imperceptibly to the Caspian, 
much of it lying below sea-level. It is drained by the Ural or Yaik 
river, many of whose former tributaries, both on the left and 
right bank, now lose themselves in the desert The Emba river, 
flowing from the Mugojar hills, reaches the Caspian by a series 
of rapidly drying shallow lagoons which even as late as the 18th 
century were navigable The winter climate of Uralsk (av. Jan. 
temp. 3 0 F) is colder than that of Finland (average July tempera- 
ture 73 0 F). It is under the regime of the Asiatic winds, and is a 
drought area, with sandstorms in summer and snowstorms and 
biting winds in winter. The Ural river is frozen from November 
to mid-March at Guryev and farther north until mid-April, and is 
sufficiently full to flood its banks in spring, but is otherwise so 
shallow that it is not navigable. Pallas found 19 branches of the 
delta in 1769, but in 1821 only 9 remained and of these only three 
now remain, except in spring. To the north the Mugojar hills 
join the undulating plateau, built up of sandstones and marls, 
which separates the tributaries of the Tobol and the Ural and falls 
by steep crags, a former coast line, to the Turgai steppe. Remains 
of aquatic plants, and shells of Mytilus and Cardium, both still 
found in the sea of Aral, show that during the glacial period the 
Aral-Caspian sea covered the Turgai steppe, which is now about 
300 ft. above sea-level. It is dotted with lakes, of which Chalkar- 
Teniz, into which the Turgai river and its tributary, the lrgiz, 
drain, is the largest. At a recent epoch the Turgai river received 
tributaries now lost in the sands and was of sufficient volume to 
reach the Sea of Aral. The climate of the Turgai steppe is extreme, 
average January temperature — 4 0 F, average July temperature 
73 0 F in N.W., and 7 0 F and 77 0 F in the south. The west 
winds are parched before they reach the area, and the north-east 
winds in summer bring sandstorms and in winter dry, cold, sting- 
ing snow. Precipitation varies from 10 to 12 in., about 3 in. 
falling in summer. 

Shrubs such as the wild cherry ( Cerasus chamaecerasus ) and 
dwarf almond ( Amygdalus ttana) grow on the hilly slopes, while 
the rich black earth of the northern steppe is clothed with feather 
grass ( Stipa penrnta). In spring the grass vegetation is abundant, 
and geese and cranes are attracted in vast numbers from the heart 
of the steppe by the fields of the Kirghiz. The jerboa ( Dipus 
jaculus ) and the marmot ( Spermophilus rufescens ), another spe- 
cies of marmot ( Arctomys bobac) and the steppe fox ( Cams 
cor sac) are characteristic. The Central Asian saiga antelope is 
occasionally met. Farther south the black earth is replaced by 
chestnut brown and alkaline soils and the Stipa pennata gives 
place to S. capillata. River willows and pseudo-acacia or Siberian 
pea-tree ( Caragana microphyla) grow near the streams. The 
clayey soil of the centre is covered with wormwood ( Artemisia 
jragrans and A. mono gym) , with a few grassy plants near the 
rivers and lakes. Large areas consist of shifting sands and saline 
clays clothed with Salsolaceae, and the desiccated beds of old 
lakes. Thickets haunted by wild boars surround many lakes. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENTS 

East of the Turgai lies Akmolinsk, low and dotted with salt 
lakes on the north, but rising to an undulating plateau in the 
centre, the dying down of the Tarbagatai and Chinghiz-tau ranges. 
It is deeply cut by the northward flowing Ishim, and this northern 
region is fertile and dotted with agricultural settlements. Akmo- 
linsk town has an average Jan. temperature of 1-5° F, July 70° F, 
rainfall 9 in. South of the plateau, however, lies the desert 
region of the lesser Moyun-kum and the Bak-pak-dala or Famine 
Steppe, a plateau lying between the Sary-su and the Chu rivers. 
The surface of this arid region is a friable sand, resting on chalk 
or chalky marl. Along the course of the Chu are Palaeozoic forma- 
tions of the Devonian period, and limestone rocks containing fos- 
sils. Vegetation and water are entirely absent in the Famine steppe, 
which presents great difficulties to the nomad herdsmen and to 
the caravan traders, and has thus earned its name. The most 
easterly province is Semipalatinsk, on the fringes of the Tian 
Shan mountain system. The snow-clad ranges of the Altai and 
Narym enter it on the south-east, stretching southwards to Lake 
Zaisan. The Kalbin (5-6,000 ft.) range continues from them 
westwards, and between the Kalbin and Narym is a broad valley 
through which the Irtish flows north-east from Lake Zaisan, and 
then turns north-west, cutting its way through the Altai, by a 
wild gorge with dangerous rapids, down which boats are daringly 
floated. Lake Zaisan, 80 m. long and 10-20 m. wide, is navigable 
for steamers, which may also pass down the Black Irtish to Kulja 
in Chinese Turkistan. Many extensions of the Kalbin-Narym 
complex stretch northwards. South of Lake Zaisan, the Tarbagatai 
(Marmots’) Range 9-10,000 ft., extends westward, and the lower, 
but wild Chinghiz-tau, sends spurs into the steppe The Kizil- 
rai, further west, rises to 4,821 ft. Many varieties of crystalline 
rocks, granites, syenites, diorites, porphyries and slates arc found 
in the mountain region, and there are gold-bearing sands, silver, 
lead, graphite, coal and precious stones. The boulders on the 
mountains indicate a former much wider extension of glaciation. 
There are forests in the mountain region and on the Irtish plain, 
with Siberian flora in the north and Central Asiatic in the south. 
Wide steppes fill the space between the mountains; the Zaisan 
steppe between the Altai and Tarbagatai is 1,200-1,500 ft. above 
sea-level. In accord with its more continental situation the climate 
of Semipalatinsk is extreme Frosts of — 44 0 F are not uncommon 
in winter and summer may reach 122 0 F in the shade. Precipita- 
tion is slight, and rain falls in sudden heavy storms that may 
render the ground impassable for camels and cause disaster to 
the caravans. It is calculated that quite as many deaths in the 
steppe-desert fringe are due to starvation through these storms 
obliterating tracks and making it impossible for camels to move, 
as to thirst. 

The two great lakes in Kazakstan are Balkhash or Denghiz 
and the Aral Sea. East of Balkhash lies Lake Ala-kul, which 
in post-Pliocene times was linked with it. Sissik-kul, to the 
north-west, and Ala-kul, are connected by a chain of smaller 
lakes. To the south and east of Lake Balkhash lie the sandy des- 
erts of the Sary-lshik-Otrau and the Tau-kum, through which the 
Hi discharges by a delta into Lake Balkhash. From these the land 
rises in the south to the Kunghei Ala-tau, north of Lake Issyk-kul, 
which dies out in the lower north-western spur, the Chan-tau. 
In the valleys and mountains, the climate is modified, and Alma- 
Ata, altitude 2,405 ft , has an average January temperature 17 0 F, 
July 74 0 F, rainfall 21 in. per annum. Eastwards and southwards 
from the Sea of Aral stretch the sandy deserts of Kara-Kum and 
Kizil-Kum ( q.v .), and to the north of the Syr-Darya, south of the 
Akmolinsk district, lies the great Moyun-Kum stretch of sandy 
desert. West of the Aral Sea, between it and the Caspian, lies the 
barren Ust-Urt plateau, consisting mainly of alkaline and gyp- 
siferous desert, with patches of dry sandy desert. 

CONDITIONS OF THE PEOPLE 

The geographic conditions favoured cattle breeding of a nomadic 
type from earliest times, and the isolation and vast extent of the 
difficult steppe-desert have preserved this primitive nomadic life 
of herdsmen up to present times, though in diminishing num- 
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bers. After the Russian conquest, up to the latter half of the 19th 
century, the occupation of the region was purely strategic, but 
then agricultural settlement began in the northern black earth 
region and in the south-east, where irrigation could be practised, 
and even in these vast territories the pressure of settled cultiva- 
tion on nomad herding begins to be felt severely and the region 
is in a transition state to agriculture wherever possible, with con- 
sequent limitation of movements of herds and need for replacing 
extensive by intensive breeding, with supplementary foods to 
pasture. Already a, few winter camping grounds with provision of 
artificial foods have been arranged. Of the population of Kazak- 
stan in 1926, about six and a half million, 62% were Kazaks, 
19-7% Russians, 13-2% Ukrainians, 3-3% Uzbeks, and 1 -8% Kara 
Kalpaks. Thus 32-9% of the population were Russian colonists, 
and it is estimated that of the total area under cultivation, at least 
20% is in the hands of Kazaks who have taken to a settled life. 

The Kazaks are a branch of the Kirghiz, a name applied to them 
by the Russians, their own name for themselves being Kazaks, 
said to mean “riders.” The name was borrowed by the Russians 
and the term Cossack applied to Russian soldiery must be dis- 
tinguished from that of the Kirghiz-Kazak. They are of Turkish 
origin, allied in physique to the Mongolians, and in language to 
the Tatars. They are of medium stature, square built, with black 
hair, small, black, oblique eyes, broad flat nose, high cheek-bones, 
small hands and feet. They are brachycephalic and have a brown 
or swarthy complexion. The Kazaks of the steppe region, however, 
have intermarried with Finns in the north, and light eyes and com- 
plexion occur among them They ride on horseback from earliest 
infancy and keep flocks of sheep, goats and camels, both horses 
and camels being small, sturdy, and very shaggy Though nom- 
inally Mohammedans of the Sunnite sect since the 16th century, 
their type of life prevents the observance of strict rules; their 
women go unveiled; ablutions in the great scarcity of water are 
impossible; the fasts imposed by nature take the place of religious 
fasts, and mosques and mullahs are absent. Their herds supply 
them with food and clothing, but in summer butter, sour cheese 
and “kumiss” or fermented mare’s milk are the staple food; 
meat must then be eaten sparingly in order to preserve the flocks, 
depleted by wolves, storms, and exchange for necessities. An 
example of the severity of the storms is that of 1827, recorded 
by Helmerscn, when a blizzard swept over the region between the 
Volga and the Urals and in two days the Kirghiz of the Inner 
Horde lost 280,000 horses, 30480 oxen and 1.012,000 sheep, in 
addition to camels. The recurrent droughts and famines of the 
cultivated areas have their repercussions on the steppe, when sup- 
plementary barley for the horses and flour for the “balamyk,” 
flour fried in dripping and diluted in water, are unobtainable, and 
the increased aridity cuts off water supplies in wells and streams. 
The 1921 famine, following on the requisition of horses and sheep 
for military needs, diminished the flocks so severely that the num- 
ber in 1923 was only about 30% of that in 1916. In 1923 the 
numbers began to increase and in 1926-7, the total number was 
about 30,000,000, more than half being sheep, draught cattle 
coming next, then horses, goats, camels and pigs. The amount 
of recovery still needed is indicated by the fact that before the 
World War draught cattle alone numbered 35 million. The in- 
crease in the number of horses, here as everywhere in Russia, 
lags behind that of sheep, cattle and pigs. 

The women are occupied in spinning and weaving wool and in 
making felt, often of gay colours, and rugs of every shade and 
pattern. Clothing is of sheepskin and felt, supplemented by cotton 
head-dresses for the women. Milk, cheese and butter are kept in 
partially dressed sheepskins, and a certain amount of leather 
dressing is carried on. Their round tents are made of a folding 
willow-lattice frame, covered with felt, and rugs, wooden bowls 
and sheepskin bags are their main furniture. For fuel they rely 
mainly on the saksaul scrub , and on dried dung. The Kirghiz 
flocks arc an important source of raw wool and leather to the 
factories of industrial Russia and 2,443,000 dekatons of wool were 
supplied in 1926-7 and about 6,000,000 hides. A difficult problem 
is the recurrence of cattle murrain in a district where veterinary 
centres are few and restrictions on cattle movement impossible. 
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Dysentery, smallpox, typhus, Siberian plague and malaria often 
work havoc among the nomads, for whom no medical aid is avail- 
able; in illness they rely on Shamanistic practices. Their healthy 
out-of-door life is balanced against the great hardships of their 
extreme climate, their monotonous and often insufficient diet and 
their lack of sanitary practices. Thus they succumb easily to 
disease in spite of their robust appearance. About 95% of them 
are illiterate and this adds to the difficulty of inculcating hygiene 
for themselves and their flocks. 

The first authentic reference to the Kazaks is that of the Per- 
sian, Firdousi (1020). S. Herbcrtstein ( 14S6-1566) refers to them 
as Tatars. They came under the sway of Jenghiz Khan, and after- 
wards were allotted to the Golden Horde. Fragments of the 
Golden Horde, e.%. y Kipchaks, Naimans, Konrats, Jalairs, Kankali 
are still to be traced in the names of tribal Kazak divisions. The 
Kirghiz-Kazaks have long been grouped into three large “hordes,” 
the great, the little and the middle, said to be due to their divi- 
sion by a Khan among his three sons. The great horde chiefly 
occupies the east from Scmipalatinsk, to the Ala-tau; the middle 
horde occupies the water-shed between the Aral-Caspian and the 
Ob river, being most numerous in the Scmipalatinsk and Akmolinsk 
districts, while the little horde is mainly found in the Orenburg, 
Uralsk, Turgai and Astrakhan regions. The two latter accepted 
Russian rule in 1730 and the former in 1798-1819. Since 1801, a 
fourth horde, the inner or Bukcyevskaya, has been settled in the 
Orenburg steppe. These hordes arc subdivided into races, and 
again into tribes, and the tribes into sections, branches and 
“auls,” or communities of 5 to 15 tents or “kibitkas.” Through 
all their troubled history they have retained these divisions, which 
were still closely adhered to in 1928. 

Cultivation in the Kirghiz A S S R is densest along the northern 
valley of the Ural river, especially from Uralsk to Ilek, along the 
Tobol river in the Kustanai district, along the right bank of the 
Ishim, in the Kokchctav-Atbazar-Akmolinsk district, and in a 
little patch near the town of Scmipalatinsk. Less dense patches of 
cultivation fringe the eastern and southern mountains along the 
loess terraces and extend along the Syr-Darya as far as Kyzil- 
Orda. Of the crops, wheat 63%, is the main, millet, oats, rye, 
sunflower seed, flax, hemp and cotton are also grown. Rice is 
increasing in quantity. Much of the grain is exported to Central 
Asia. Tobacco and the opium poppy are cultivated, and near 
Lake Balkhash the kendyr plant •whose fibres arc valuable, grows 
wild. Irrigation culture is peculiarly dependent upon good govern- 
ment, and the disorders of 1 9 14-192 1 severely affected the region; 
by 1927 the irrigated area was still only 82% of that of 1915. 
Fishing and hunting form a supplementary source of income, the 
latter in the mountain region, and about ig6o,ooo worth of furs 
were exported in 1925-6. The republic is rich in mineral wealth, 
as yet little exploited. The copper mines were re-started in 1925 
and the output in 1926-7 was 700.000 tons. The mines working 
are Spasski, Atlas, Ridtlersk and Atbazar. Lead and zinc are also 
worked at the latter, and the lead mines of Ekibastus give gold 
as a by-product. Gold is also obtained from the Turgai steppe, 
and gold, lead and zinc occur in the Altai. The extensive Kara- 
gandinsk coal beds near Spasski, are comparatively little worked. 
Naphtha is increasingly worked on the Ernba river; the output 
T926-7 was 250.000 tons. Silver is mined in a primitive way. 
The coal, naphtha, ozokerite and bitumen of the Mangishlak 
peninsula are as yet unworked Salt is obtained from the Uctsk 
rock salt beds, and from the lakes of the Pavlodar district and 
Glauber’s salt from Kara Bugaz gulf; salt fish is exported from 
the Caspian and Aral regions. The industries of the republic in- 
clude leather, flour, food-stuffs and printing. There is a large 
cloth factory in Alma-Ata and a chemical works and santonin 
factory in Chimkent. Kustar (home) industries include the mak- 
ing of woollen goods, felt, carpets, sheepskin garments and leather 
goods. The timber area of the foothills and mountains on the east 
and south is great and with better transport could be made avail- 
able for areas where irrigation is necessary and wood needed. It 
could also supplement the deficient fuel supply. 

A sign of the transition taking place in the steppe district is 
the rapid growth of towns, and the contrast between their elec- 
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tricity, radio and railway stations, and cinemas, and the primi- 
tive huts of the nomad herders is sharp. Semipalatinsk, the 
largest, had a population (1926) of 56,411, Alma-Ata, the admin- 
istrative centre, 45,379, Petropavlovsk 44,272, Uralsk, Kustanai, 
Kyzil-Orda, Aktyubinsk, Chimkent and Turkistan, between 

22.000 and 35,000. 

Guryev, at the mouth of the Ural and Fort Alexandrovsk on 
Mangishlak peninsula jjre small ports on the Caspian. The only 
railway is part of the Orenburg-Tashkent line from which a branch 
goes from Arys to Alma-Ata, which is to be linked with Semi- 
palatinsk. Work has been begun from both ends, and it is hoped 
that the line will be working by 1933. Considering that the repub- 
lic covers an area as large as Germany, France, Spain and Italy 
combined, the inadequacy of railway communication is evident. 
Much trade is still, therefore, done by camel caravan across the 
desert and steppe. Bazaars and fairs are numerous. The republic 
shows a marked deficit in its budget, but it is hoped that the new 
railway link will open up trading and mining prospects and remedy 
this, and will also develop cultivation of wheat and cotton for 
export. Serious efforts are being made to cope with illiteracy and 
to increase the possibilities of education for the Kirghiz-Kazak 
children, always a difficult problem in a nomad district with poor 
communications. The difficulty here is complicated by the lack 
of Kirghiz-Kazak teachers, and short courses to enable teachers 
to reach literacy standard have been arranged. There are 20 cen- 
tres where children may board during their education, and about 

200.000 children are receiving primary education, though a large 
percentage of these are town children. Kazakstan was a region 
where war and famine resulted in numbers of children becoming 
homeless wanderers, and in 1924 of 30,036 such children, 11,429 
had been accommodated in 160 orphanages. 

Bibliography.— In Russian: T. R. Ryskulov Kazakstan (1927); 
Atlas of U.S.S.R. (Moscow, 1928) ; B. P. Semenov, “The Kirghiz 
Region,” vol. 18 of Russia (1903) ; P. S. Nazarov, “Recherches Z00- 
logiques des Steppes de Kirghiz” Bull Soc. Imp Nat. (Moscow, 1886, 
vol. Ixii.). In other tongues: G. Radde, “Wissenschaftliche Ergeb- 
nisae der Expedition Trans-Kaspien und Nord-Chorassen ; Erganzungs- 
heft No. 126 in Pctermann’s Mitteilungen (Gotha, 1898)”; Alexis 
Levehin, Description des hordes et des steppes des Kirghiz-Kazaks 
(trans. from Russian by Ferry de Cigny 1840) ; M. D. Haviland, 
Forest , Steppe and Timdra (1926). 

KAZALA or Kazalinsk, a town in the Syr Darya province 
of the Kazakstan A S S.R., at tjie point where the Kazala river 
falls into the Syr Darya about 50 m. from its mouth in the Aral 
sea in 45 0 45' N. and 62° f E. Pop. (1926) 6,961. The floods in 
the river make it an island in spring; in summer it is parched by 
the sun and hot winds, and hardly a tree can be got to grow. The 
streets are wide, but the houses, as well as the fairly strong fort, 
are built of mud bricks It is a station on the Orenburg-Tashkent 
railway and a centre for the wool trade with the Kirghiz;* it has a 
wool cleaning factory and an electric plant. 

KAZAN (called by the Cheremisses Ozon), the chief town of 
the Tatar Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic, situated on the 
Kazanka river, in 55 0 50' N., 49 0 10' E., 3 m. from the Volga, 
which reaches the town in the spring floods only Pop. (1926) 
174,732, mainly Russian, though the Tatar element is rapidly 
increasing. It is a flourishing river port and has railway com- 
munication westward and eastward. The ancient leather indus- 
try, dating back to the Bolgar empire on the Volga, is still im- 
portant and there are 18 leather factories in the town, a good 
number making morocco leather goods. It is famous for its soap, 
glycerine and toilet article factory, the largest in Russia up to 
19x4. It closed during the war and famine period, but is now 
working at full strength. There are also copper-smelting, machin- 
ery, tallow, tobacco, felt boot, textile and brewing industries. 
The Kazan fair was formerly a great centre for trade between 
western Russia and Persia and Turkestan, and was held on an 
island in the Volga opposite to the town. 

Kazan was a centre of Mohammedan culture in pre-1914 times, 
and had an important printing press This press now issues Tatar 
magazines, newspapers, school text-books, and a bulletin of 
research into Tatar culture Among the educational institutions 
are the Communist Tatar university, an Oriental Pedagogical 
institute, a Department of Agriculture and a Clinical observa- 


tory. The House of Tatar Culture was opened in 1926. Kazan 
is of peculiar interest as a place where waves of Slav influence 
from the west have alternated with Mongol influences from the 
east, the latter being predominant culturally to-day, while the 
former still has the political supremacy. The 13 mosques of the 
Islamic faith, where, though the Revolution has had some effect, 
the muezzin still calls the faithful to prayer five times a day, 
6tand side by side with the numerous churches of the Slav Greek 
Orthodox faith. The ancient Kremlin or citadel, founded in 1437, 
within which were many beautiful churches and monasteries, and 
the red brick Suyumbeka tower (246 ft.) the reputed burial 
place of a Tatar saint, also contained an arsenal. 

During the civil war following the 1917 revolution, Kazan, as a 
military centre, became the headquarters of the Bolshevist 
command in the district, after the fall of Simbirsk (Ulianovsk). 
The Czech army captured it in Aug. 1918, but it was re-captured 
by Trotsky in September, and was attacked by Kolchak’s army 
in 1919. Much of the town was damaged or destroyed during this 
period, the Kremlin, as an arsenal, suffering specially. The 1921 
famine was particularly severe in the Tatar republic and the 
town still feels the effect of these disasters. One of the first 
activities since its revival has been an effort to restore as far as 
possible, the damaged Kremlin buildings. The treasures of the 
cathedral of the Annunciation (1562) have been removed to 
museums, but the cathedral itself still stands. The famous miracle 
working image of the Black Virgin of Kazan used to be housed 
in the Bogoroditski convent, built for its reception in 1579, but 
was removed to Moscow in 1612 and St. Petersburg (Leningrad) 
in 1710. The city of Kazan originally stood 30 m. N.E. of its 
present position, where traces of it can still be seen and 60 m. 
S. of Kazan are the ruins of Bolgary ( see Tatar Autonomous 
Socialist Soviet Republic). Kazan was the capital of the king- 
dom founded by Ulugh Mohammed (Ulu Makhmet), khan of the 
Golden Horde, in 1438, but was captured by Ivan the Terrible of 
Russia in 1552, thus opening the Volga to Russian trade and settle- 
ment. Pugachev laid the city waste in 1774 and it was afterwards 
frequently destroyed by fire. 

See Pineghin’s Kazan Old and New (in Russian) ; Velyaminov-Zer- 
nov’s Kasimov Tsars (3 vols., St. Petersburg, 1863-66) ; Zarinsky’s 
Sketches of Old Kazan (Kazan, 1877) ; Trofimov’s Siege of Kazan in 
1552 (Kazafi, 1890) ; Firsov’s books on the history of the native popu- 
lation (Kazan, 1864 and 1869) ; and Shpilevski, on the antiquities of 
the town and Government, in lzvestia i Zapiski of the Kazan uni- 
versity (1877). A bibliography of the Oriental books published in the 
city is printed in Bulletins of the St. Petersburg Academy (1867). Cf. 
also L. L6gcr’s “Kazafi et les tartares,” in Bibl. Univ. de Geneve 
(1874). See also the bulletins now issued regularly by the press of tfie 
Tatar A.S.S.R. 

KAZBEK (Georgian, Mkitbvari ; Ossetian, Urs-khokh), one 
of the chief summits of the Caucasus, situated in lat. 42 0 48' N., 
long. 44 0 29' E., altitude 16,545 ft. It rises on the range which 
runs north of the main water parting and which is pierced by the 
gorges of the Ardon and the Terek. It represents an extinct vol- 
cano, built up of trachyte and sheathed with lava, and has the 
shape of a double cone, whose base lies at an altitude of 5,800 ft. 
Owing to the steepness of its slopes, its eight glaciers cover an 
aggregate surface of not more than 8 sq.m , though one of them, 
Maliev, is 36 m. long. The heights of -the lower terminations of 
these glaciers vary from 7,532 ft. for Devdorak, the best known 
of them, to 9,793 ft. for the Shau glacier. The Ardon and Terek 
rivers are glacial in origin. At the eastern foot runs the Georgian 
military road through the pass of Darial (7,805 ft.). The summit 
was first climbed in 1868 by D. W. Freshfield, A. W. Moore and 
C. Tucker, with a Swiss guide. Several successful ascents have 
been made since, the most valuable in scientific results being that 
of Pastukhov, (1889) and that of G. Merzbacher and L. Purt- 
scheller in 1890. Many primitive legends gathered round its naked, 
austere sides, with the vast snowy dome above them, and in mon- 
astic times its treasures were reputed to include the tent of 
Abraham and the cradle of Christ. It has a great literature and 
has left a deep mark in Russian poetry. At its foot lies the village 
and posting station of Kazbek, so named by the Russians after 
a native chief, Kazibeg. This name was printed in atlases and so 
has superseded the more poetic native names, “Christ’s Moun- 
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tain,” “White Mountain,” “Ice Mountain,” etc. Antiquities dating 
from the iron age have been found at the village, and at a site 
2,000 ft. above it. 

KAZERUN, a town of Persia, in the province of Fars, sit- 
uated in the midst of a plain, amongst lofty limestone ridges, 
29 0 37' N., 51 0 43' E., at an elevation of 2,800 ft., on the main 
road between Bushire (96 m.) and Shiraz (70 m.), now passable 
for light motor cars. The town is unwalled and has a population 
of about 7,000; the water supply is from wells and pipes, as there 
is no river. Adjoining the town on the west is the famous Nazar 
garden with fine avenues of orange trees, first planted by a former 
governor in 1767. In the vicinity lies the Daryacheh Famur, a 
very salt lake teeming with fish. The town is surrounded by 
tobacco fields, and a horse-market much frequented by the nomad 
tribes is held there. Other products of the district are rice of 
excellent quality, cotton and opium. Wild almond trees are very 
numerous and the produce is largely exported. In former times 
a special kind of cotton stuff called shatawi was made at Kazerun. 
Twenty miles to the south, are the ruins of Shapur (Sabur) 
where are Sassanian bas-reliefs and, in a cave, a statue of that 
monarch. A couple of miles north of the town are the imposing 
ruins of a marble building said to stand over the grave of a 
Shaikh Amin ed Din Muhammad (d. a.d. 1339) and south-east 
on a high mound are the ruins of buildings with underground 
chambers known as Qaleh i Gabr, or the castle of the firewor- 
shippers. 

KAZINCZY, FERENCZ (1759-1831), Hungarian author, 
was born on Oct. 27, 1759, at £r-Semlyen, in the county of Bihar, 
Hungary. He studied at Kassa, Eperies and Pest. In 1784 
Kazinczy became subnotary for the county of Abauj ; and in 
1786 was nominated inspector of schools at Kassa. There he 
worked for the restoration of the Magyar language and literature 
by translations from classical foreign works, and by the augmenta- 
tion of the native vocabulary from ancient Magyar sources. In 
1788, with Baroti Szabo and John Bacsanyi, he started at Kassa 
the first Magyar literary magazine, Magyar Muzcum; the 
Orpheus , which succeeded it in 1790, was his own creation. As 
a non-Catholic Kazinczy was obliged to resign his post at Kassa 
on the accession of Leopold II. He assisted Gideon Raday in the 
establishment and direction of the first Magyar dramatic society, 
and enriched the repertoire with translations from foreign 
authors. Implicated in the democratic conspiracy of the abbot 
Martinovics, Kazinczy was arrested on Dec. 14, 1794, and con- 
demned to death; but the sentence was commuted to imprison- 
ment. He was released in 1801, and retired to his estate at 
Szephalom, where he died on Aug 22, 1831. Kazinczy was one 
of the founders of the Hungarian Academy. 

A collective edition of his works ( Szep Literatura) , consisting for the 
most part of translations, was published at Pest, 1814-1816, in 9 vols. 
His original productions ( Eredetl Mukdi), largely made up of letters, 
were edited by Joseph Bajza and Francis Toldy at Pest, 1836-1845, in 
5 vols. Editions of his poems appeared in 1858 and in 1863. 

KAZVIN (Qazvin), a province and town of Persia. The 
province is bounded on the north by Gilan and Mazanderan. 
west by Khamseh, east by Tehran and south by Hamadan and 
is pre-eminently a grain and fruit producing district, great quan- 
tities of the latter being dried and exported. The revenue in 
1926-27 was 3,012,190 krans (about £66,937). 

Kazvin, the chief town, 36° 15' N. and 50° E., is too miles 
from Tehran, at the foot of the southern slope of the Elburz 
range at an altitude of 4,165 ft. The population is variously 
estimated at 50,000-100,000. It is an important centre of roads 
which have been made more or less suitable for carriage and 
motor traffic — to Tehran, to Pahlavi on the Caspian, to Tabriz, 
and to Hamadan — and it carries on a thriving transit trade. It 
is especially a market for the raw silk, rice and fish of Gilan, 
and manufactures carpets 

The city, founded by Shapur II., was a strong place in early 
Persian times and flourished greatly under the Muslims. Harun- 
ar-Rashid built a mosque there and showed it distinguished 
marks of favour. Though ruined later by the Mongol invasion 
at the beginning of the XHIth century, it revived again under 
the Safavis. Tahmasp I. (1524-76) made it his capital and 
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Abbas I. adorned it with fine buildings, but transferred the seat 
of government to Isfahan. In 1723 its inhabitants drove back 
the Afghans. More than once the town has been damaged by 
earthquakes. 

KEA, a parrot allied to the nest or ( q.v .) and, like it, confined 
to New Zealand. Originally feeding on carrion, grubs, fruits and 
seeds, the kea ( Nestor notabilis) came to rely more and more 
upon the offal of slaughter-houses on the sheep-runs. This taste 
for flesh has led it to acquire the habit of attacking living sheep. 
It is particularly fond of the kidneys, which it obtains by pecking 
its way through the flesh of the back. 

See G. R. Marriner, The Kea (Christchurch, 1909). 

KEAN, CHARLES JOHN (1811-1868), son of Edmund 
Kean, was born at Waterford, Ireland, on Jan. 18, 1811. After 
three years at Eton he was offered, in 1827, a cadetship in the 
East India Company’s service, which he was prepared to accept 
if his father would settle *an income of £400 on his mother. The 
elder Kean refused to do this, and his son determined to become 
an actor. He made his first appearance at Drury Lane on 
Oct. 1, 1827, as Norval in Home’s Douglas. At Glasgow, on Oct. 
1 in the following year, father and son acted together in Arnold 
Payne’s Brutus , the elder Kean in the title-part and his son as 
Titus. After a visit to America in 1830, he appeared in 1833 at 
Covent Garden as Sir Edmund Mortimer in Colman’s The Iron 
Chest. He then returned to the provinces, but in January 1838, he 
returned to Drury Lane, where he played Hamlet with great 
success. He married the actress Ellen Tree (1805-1880) on Jan. 
29, 1842, and paid a second visit to America with her from 1845 
to 1847. Returning to England, he entered on a successful engage- 
ment at the Haymarket, and in 1850, with Robert Kceley, became 
lessee of the Princess Theatre. The most noteworthy feature of his 
management was a series of gorgeous Shakespearian revivals. 
Charles Kean was not a great tragic actor; but in melodramatic 
parts such as the king in Boucicault’s adaptation of Casimir 
Delavigne’s Louis XI , and Louis and Fabian dei Franchi in Bouci- 
cault’s adaptation of Dumas's The Corsican Brothers , his success 
was complete. Kean returned in 1866 from an extended tour 
abroad in broken health, and died in London on Jan. 22. 1868. 

Sec J. W. Cole, Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean (1859). 

KEAN, EDMUND (1787-1833), was born in London on 
March 17, 1787. His father was probably Edmund Kean, an 
architect’s clerk; and his mother was an actress, Ann Carey, 
grand-daughter of Henry Carey. In his fourth year Kean made 
his first appearance on the stage as Cupid in Noverre’s ballet of 
Cymon. At seven years old he was sent to school, but ran away 
to sea as cabin boy. Finding the restraint on hoard ship even 
worse than that of the school, he counterfeited both deafness 
and lameness with a histrionic mastery which deceived even the 
physicians at Madeira. On his return to England he sought out 
his uncle Moses Kean, mimic, ventriloquist and general enter- 
tainer, who introduced him to the study of Shakespeare, while 
Miss Tidswell, an actress who had been kind to him from infancy, 
taught him to act. On the death of his uncle Miss Tidswell took 
charge of him. and under her direction he began the systematic 
study of the principal Shakespearian characters His talents 
induced a Mrs. Clarke to adopt him, but the slight of a visitor 
wounded his pride, and he went back to his old surroundings. In 
his fourteenth year he obtained an engagement to play leading 
characters for twenty nights in York Theatre, appearing as Ham- 
let, Hastings and Cato. Shortly afterwards, while he was in the 
strolling troupe belonging to Richardson’s show, the rumour of 
his abilities reached George III , who commanded him to recite 
at Windsor. He subsequently joined Saunders’s circus, where in 
the performance of an equestrian feat he fell and broke his legs. 
About this time he picked up music from Charles Incledon, 
dancing from D’Egville, and fencing from Angelo. In 1807 he 
played leading parts in the Belfast theatre with Mrs. Siddons, 
who began by calling him “a horrid little man” and on further 
experience of his ability said that he “played very, very well,” 
but that “there was too little of him to make a great actor ” 
An engagement in 1808 to play leading characters in Beverley’s 
provincial troupe ended in his marriage (July 17) with Mary 
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Chambers of Waterford, the leading actress. For several years 
his prospects were very gloomy, but in 1814 the committee of 
Drury Lane theatre resolved to give him a chance among the 
“experiments” they were making to retrieve the fortunes of the 
house. His opening at Drury Lane on Jan. 26, 1814, as Shylock 
roused the audience to almost uncontrollable enthusiasm. Suc- 
cessive appearances in Richard III., Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth 
and Lear served to demonstrate his complete mastery of the whole 
range of tragic emotion. He himself said on one occasion, “I 
could not feel the stage under me.” On Nov. 29, 1820, Kean 
appeared for the first time in New York as Richard III.; the 
American visit, which lasted until the next summer, was a great 
success. 

After his return to England Kean fell into a series of difficulties. 
His wife left him after his appearance as co-respondent in the case 
of Cox v. Kean , and he was violently attacked when he appeared 
on the stage both in England and in America, where he spent 
the year 1825-26. His last performance in New York was on 
Dec. 5, 1826, and after his return to England the public hostility 
had vanished. But his great powers were failing, and the process 
was hastened by his irregular habits. His last appearance on the 
stage was at Covent Garden, on March 25, 1833, when he played 
Othello to the lago of his son Charles. At the words “Villain, 
be sure,” in scene 3 of act iii , he suddenly broke down, and 
crying in a faltering voice “O God, I am dying. Speak to them, 
Charles,” fell insensible into his son’s arms. He died at Richmond 
on May 15, 1833. 

It was in the impersonation of the great Shakespearian char- 
acters that the varied beauty and grandeur of the acting of 
Kean were displayed in their highest form, although probably his 
most powerful performance was in the part of Sir Giles Over- 
reach in Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts, the effect 
of his first impersonation of which was such that the pit rose 
en masse, and even the actors and actresses themselves were over- 
come by the terrific dramatic illusion. His only personal disad- 
vantage as an actor was his small stature. His countenance was 
unusually mobile; he had a matchless command of facial expres- 
sion; his fine eyes scintillated with the slightest shades of emo- 
tion and thought ; his voice, though weak and harsh in the upper 
register, possessed in its lower range musical tones of penetrat- 
ing and resistless power. Kean specially excelled as the exponent 
of passion. In Othello, lago, Shylock and Richard III., charac- 
ters utterly different from each other, but in which the pre- 
dominant element is some form of passion, his identification with 
the personality, as he had conceived it, was as nearly as possible 
perfect, and each isolated phase and aspect of the plot was 
elaborated with the minutest attention to detail, and yet with 
an absolute subordination of these to the distinct individuality he 
was endeavouring to portray. Coleridge said, “Seeing him act 
was like reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.” If the 
range of character in which Kean attained supreme excellence 
was narrow, but no one except Garrick has been so successful in so 
many great impersonations. 

Kean’s eccentricities at the height of his fame were numerous. 
Sometimes he would ride recklessly on his horse Shylock through- 
out the night. He was presented with a tame lion with which he 
might be found playing in his drawing-room. The prizefighters 
Mendoza and Richmond the Black were among his visitors. 
Grattan was his devoted friend In his earlier days Talma said 
of him, “He is a magnificent uncut gem; polish and round him 
off and he will be a perfect tragedian.” The life of Edmund Kean 
formed the subject for a play by the elder Dumas, entitled Kean, 
ou desordre et genie, in which Frederick-Lemaitre archieved one 
of his greatest triumphs. 

See Francis Phippen, Authentic Memoirs of Edmund Kean (1814) ; 
B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall), The Life of Edmund Kean (1835) ; 
F. W. Hawkins, The Life of Edmund Kean (1869) ; J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy, The Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean (1888) ; Edward 
Stirling, Old Drury Lane (1887), also G. C. D. Odell, Shakespeare 
from Bellerton to Irving (vol. ii., 1926). 

KEANE, AUGUSTUS HENRY (1833-1912), Irish an- 
thropologist, was bom at Cork on June 1, 1833. He was educated 
at Dublin and in Rome for the Roman Catholic priesthood; but he 
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declined to enter the Church, and devoted himself to geographical 
and ethnological research. He registered and classified almost 
every known language, and from these data worked out a system 
of ethnology. He was professor of Hindustani at University 
College, London, until 1885. He died on Feb. 3, 1912. 

He published Man, Past and Present (1899); Ethnology 
(1896 and later editions); The Gold of Ophir (1901); etc. 

KEANE, JOHN JOSEPH (1839-1918), American Roman 
Catholic archbishop and educator, was born in Ballyshannon, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland, on Sept. 12, 1839. When he was seven years 
old his family settled in the United States. He was educated at 
St. Charles’ college, Ellicott City, Md , and at St. Mary’s 
seminary, Baltimore. In 1866 he was ordained a priest and made 
a curate of St. Patrick’s, Washington, D.C.; in 1878 he was 
bishop of Richmond. During service at Washington and Rich- 
mond he founded churches and schools for negroes and established 
the Confraternity of the Holy Ghost. From 1886 to 1897 he 
was rector of the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
which he did much to upbuild. He was then called to Rome and 
raised to archiepiscopal rank with the title of archbishop of 
Damascus, serving in 1897-1900 as canon of St. John Latcran, 
assistant bishop at the pontifical throne, and counsellor of the 
Propaganda. Returning to America in 1900. he was consecrated 
archbishop of Dubuque (Iowa). He resigned this see in 1911 and 
was appointed titular archbishop of Ciana A selection of his 
writings, largely on educational subjects, edited by M F Egan, 
was published under the title Onward and Upward, in 1902. He 
died in Dubuque, la., on June 22, 1918. 

KEARNEY, a city of Nebraska, U.SA., 150m. west of Lin- 
coln and just north of the Platte river, at an altitude of 2,146ft.; 
the county seat of Buffalo county. It is on the Lincoln highway; is 
served by the Burlington and the Union Pacific railways; and has 
an aviation field. The population was 7,702 in 1920 (9 2% native 
white), and was estimated locally at 10,000 in 1928 It is the seat 
of the State industrial school for boys, the State tuberculosis hos- 
pital, a State teachers’ college and the “1733 Amusement Park” 
(including a tourist camp) so called because it is 1,733m. from 
both Boston and San Francisco by highway. The city has a sub- 
stantial wholesale trade, ships great quantities of wheat and other 
grain and has sundry manufacturing industries. Kearney takes its 
name from old Ft. Kearney (established 1848), which stood 
across the river, 6m. south-east of the present city, at the junction 
of the old trails from Kansas City and from Omaha. Here in 
1861 the post office of Kearney City was established. Around the 
fort grew up in the ’50s a settlement called Dobey Town (from 
adobe ), which was one of the most important towns west of the 
Missouri in the days of the freighting caravans across the prairies. 
It was the scene of desperate fighting and hair-raising adventures 
with the Indians, especially during the construction of the Union 
Pacific railroad, of which every mile through this territory was 
surveyed and built under military protection. After the railroad 
was built, north of the river, Dobey Town dwindled, and in 
1871 both the town-site and the fort were abandoned. The site 
of the present city was settled about 1872, and the city was incor- 
porated and made the county seat in 1874. Fort and city were 
named after Gen. Stephen W. Kearny and the name was spelled 
correctly at first, without the second “e.” 

KEARNY, PHILIP (1815-1862), American soldier, was 
born in New York on June 2, 1S15. He graduated from Columbia 
university (1835), and in 1837 obtained a commission in the cav- 
alry. In 1839 he was sent to France to study cavalry training and 
before his return in 1840 he had served, on leave, in Algeria. He 
inherited a large fortune, but remained in the service in the head- 
quarters staff of the army. After six more years’ service he left 
the army, but almost immediately rejoined with a company of 
cavalry he had raised and equipped, chiefly at his own expense, 
for the Mexican War. In Dec. 1846 he was promoted captain. In 
leading a brilliant charge at Churubusco he lost hi^ left arm, but 
remained at the front, and won the brevet of major. In 1851 he 
again resigned in order to travel. He saw further active service 
with the French cavalry in the Italian War of 1859, and received 
the cross of the Legion of Honour for his conduct at Solferino. Up 
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to the outbreak of the American Civil War he lived in Paris, but 
early in 1861 he hastened home to join the Federal army. As a 
brigade commander and as a divisional commander of infantry 
in the Army of the Potomac, he infused into his men his own 
spirit of dash and bravery. At Chantilly (Sept, i, 1862), after 
repulsing an attack of the enemy, he rode out in the dark too far 
to the front, and mistaking the Confederates for his own men 
was shot dead. His body was sent to the Federal lines with a 
message from Gen. Lee, and was buried in Trinity churchyard, 
New York. His commission as major-general of volunteers was 
dated July 4, 1862, but he never received it. 

See J. W. de Peyster, Personal and Military History of Philip 
Kearny (1869). 

KEARNY, town, Hudson county, New Jersey, U.S.A., between 
the Passaic and the Hackensack rivers, opposite Newark and ad- 
joining Harrison. It is on the Lincoln highway and is served by 
the Central of New Jersey, the Erie, and the Pennsylvania rail- 
ways, electric trolleys, and motor-coach lines. The Manhattan 
Transfer of the Hudson tubes is within its limits. The population 
was 26,724 in 1920 (29-6% foreign-born white) and was estimated 
locally at 35,000 in 1928. Kearny covers 7 sq m , including a large 
tract of marshland. The section known as Arlington, in the north- 
west part of the town, is one of the best residence districts. The 
town is a residential suburb, and also has important manufactur- 
ing industries, including the Meadow shops of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, a Ford assembly plant, a slaughter house, and numerous 
large factories with a nation-wide market. The aggregate factory 
output in 1925 was valued at $118,447,462. The pioneer settler 
in this region was William Sandford, who came from Barbados in 
1668 and bought the neck of land from the mouth of the rivers 
7m. to the north, and called it New Barbados. He paid the pro- 
prietors of East Jersey £20 sterling, and for the Indian rights he 
gave 170 fathoms of black wampum, 200 of white, 19 black coats, 
10 pairs of breeches, 16 guns, 60 double hands of powder, 60 
knives, 67 bars of lead, 30 axes, 20 hoes, 11 blankets, one anker of 
brandy, and 3^ vats of beer. In 1719 Arent Schuyler bought a 
plantation covering the present site of Arlington, and a little 
later one of his slaves turned up an unusual stone which proved 
to be copper ore 85% fine From this mine 1,368 tons of ore was 
sent to the foundry at Bristol (England). From New Barbados 
the town of Lodi was formed in 1825 and the town of Harrison in 
1840; and in 1867 a part of Harrison was made a separate town- 
ship and named after Gen. Phil Kearny, a former resident. The 
town of Kearny was incorporated in 1895. 

KEATE, JOHN ( 1773-1S52), English schoolmaster, was 
born at Wells, Somersetshire, in 1773, the son of Prebendary 
William Keate. He was educated at Eton and King’s college, 
Cambridge, and was headmaster of Eton from 1809 to 1834. His 
partiality for the birch became a by-word, but beneath an out- 
wardly rough manner the little man concealed a really kind heart, 
and when he retired the boys presented him with a handsome 
testimonial. A couple of years before he had publicly flogged 
eighty boys on one day. Keate died on March 5, 1852, at Hartley 
Westpall, Hampshire, of which parish he had been rector since 
1824. 

See Maxwell Lyte, History of Eton College (3rd ed., 1899 ) ; Collins, 
Etoniana; Harwood, Aluntni Etonienses; Annual Register (1852) ; 
Gentleman’s Magazine (1852). 

KEATS, JOHN (1795-1821), English poet, was born in 
London on Oct. 29 or 31, 1795. His father, Thomas Keats, had 
come to London from the West Country, and was at this time 
managing a livery stable, having married the daughter of the 
proprietor, Frances Jennings. John Keats was their eldest son, 
and was born prematurely. He was sent to a school kept by the 
Rev. John Clarke at Enfield, and soon after lost his father, who 
was killed by a fall from his horse on April 16, 1804. His mother 
married again within the year, but was soon separated from her 
new husband, and went to live with her mother, Mrs. Jennings, 
at Edmonton; this was Keats’ home for the next few years. At 
school, Keats was not remarkable for anything very much except 
an intense pugnacity, vented frequently even on his brother 
George, then and afterwards one of the closest of his friends. 
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Tom, the youngest brother, was already delicate, and had to be 
looked after by the other two; the family sentiment between 
them was always strong, and only his brothers were allowed to 
see the strain of melancholy that lay beneath his surface high 
spirits. With the school as a whole he was very popular. Towards 
the end of his time, in his fourteenth and fifteenth years, he 
suddenly turned to study, and read widely in addition to his 
school work, particularly in mythology. He also started a trans- 
lation of the Aeneid into English prose. In February his mother, 
to whom he was passionately attached, died of consumption. His 
grandmother put the boys under the care of two guardians, 
Rowland Sandell and Richard Abbey. At the end of 1810 Mr. 
Abbey had Keats apprenticed to Hammond, a surgeon of Edmon- 
ton. About this time he finished his translation of the Aeneid . 
He used often to walk over to the school at Enfield to see Cowden 
Clarke, the son of the headmaster, and one of the books Clarke 
lent him was the Faerie Quectie. This inspired him to his first 
efforts at poetry, though it was not till two years later, in 1815, 
that he showed any of his work to Clarke. 

In the summer or autumn of 1814 he quarrelled with Ham- 
mond, and went to live in London, studying at St. Thomas’s and 
Guy’s Hospitals. He lodged, first in the Borough by himself, 
then in St. Thomas street with fellow-students; in the summer 
of 1816 he joined his brothers in the Poultry, and in spring 1817 
they moved to Cheapside. He worked steadily at first, and passed 
his examination as licentiate in July 1816. But his real inclina- 
tions were beginning to appear, and it seems to have been at 
some time in the winter 1816-1817 that he decided to devote 
himself entirely to poetry. In literature his passion, then as 
always, was for the Elizabethan age, but his early verses written 
at this time, such as On Death (1814), To Hope and To Apollo 
(Feb. 1815), are in a typically 1 8th century style, full of per- 
sonified abstractions of the Passions and the like. Early in 1815 
Clarke came to live in London, and it was after a night spent in 
the study of Chapman that Keats sent him the famous sonnet 
On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer , the first poem in which 
he unmistakably finds his voice. 

Soon after this Clarke introduced him to Leigh Hunt, who had 
a profound intluence on him, as he had on other men far greater 
than himself. Hunt’s critical aim was the sound and valuable one 
of overthrowing the “classical” school and inaugurating a return 
to the natural freedom of the great age of English poetry; this 
cause prevailed, however much or little Hunt may have had to 
do with it, as everybody knows, and the Return to Nature, or 
the Romantic Revival, won the day. At the same time Hunt 
tried to put his own specific ideas of verse construction, the 
central point of which was the freer form of the heroic couplet, 
into practice in Rimini , and whatever his critical gifts Hunt was 
no poet. Keats adopted the same method, and while the free 
form of the heroic couplet was fertile of good results in his 
hands, he also seems to have been infected with Hunt’s worst 
fault, the tendency to lapse into a casual pertness of diction that 
at times gives some colour to the gibes of Blackwood about the 
“Cockney school.” This tendency is occasionally noticeable in 
Keats’ earlier work, but is far more disastrous when it intrudes, 
as it does once or twice, into the splendour of his maturity; it is 
such lines as 

“Good-bye, I’ll soon be back”; “Good-bye,” said she, 
in Isabella, and 

That Lycius could not love in half a fright 
in Lamia, for which we have a serious grudge against Hunt. In 
addition to his influence on Keats’ style, Hunt had a considerable 
effect on his fortunes; it was Keats’ friendship with Hunt that 
was his real crime in the eyes of the Reviews. 

Hunt’s house was the centre of a circle of men of literary 
tastes, and here Keats met J. H. Reynolds and James Rice, who 
both became friends of his; Shelley, to whom Keats did not take 
as kindly as Shelley did to him; and Haydon, with whom he at 
once became intimate. Hunt had already (May 16 and Dec. 1, 
1816) printed verse of Keats’ in the Examiner, and the circle 
decided that a volume must be published. The Olliers firm under- 
took its production, and it came out in March 1817 as Poems, by 
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John Keats. It is a Collection of youthful work, full of promise 
but not of much else, though in Sleep and Poetry there is an 
interesting passage that expresses the aspirations of the new 
school of poetry. The substance of the book is six poems in 
heroic couplets, three of them poetic epistles. They are more 
interesting for their style than for their matter, and show various 
methods of varying the monotony of the measure, such as fre- 
quent use of overflow, dissyllabic rhymes, the shortening of the 
second line, and so on. 

In April 1817 Keats went away by himself to the Isle of Wight, 
urged especially by Haydon to solitude and concentration. He 
took rooms at Carisbrooke, and began to work at Endymion. In 
May he moved to Margate, where he received an advance pay- 
ment on the poem from Taylor and Hessey. After a stay in 
Canterbury with Tom, the two brothers came to Hampstead 
early in the summer, where they settled down. Hunt lived near, 
and Keats made two new friends near by, Charles Wentworth 
Dilke and Charles Brown. By the late summer, when he went to 
stay in Oxford, he had reached the third book of Endymion. He 
returned to Hampstead in the autumn, to find that the attack in 
Blackwood on the “Cockney school” had just begun; there were 
also dissensions between Reynolds and Haydon, and Haydon and 
Hunt, which distressed him. At Christmas he took Reynolds’s 
place as dramatic critic on the Champion for a while, and on 
Dec. 28 he was at Haydon’s famous dinner party, with Words- 
worth, Lamb and Monkhouse. In the first two months of this 
year he had a burst of poetic activity, and at one time wrote a 
new poem nearly every day. This period includes Hence Burgundy 
Claret and Port , When I have fears that I may cease to be , and the 
sonnet on the Nile. At this time also he and Reynolds had the idea 
of publishing a book of tales from Boccaccio, which was the origin 
of Isabella . In March he went to Teignmouth to look after Tom, 
George having decided to marry and go abroad, and there Isabella 
was written. He and Tom came back to Hampstead in May, and 
about this time Endymion was published (1818). Of this poem all 
that need be said in criticism has been said by Keats himself in the 
preface. The basis of it is the story of Endymion and the moon- 
goddess, but it has been allegorised and mixed with other myths, 
and incidents of his own invention, till it becomes something en- 
tirely new. The metre is again the heroic couplet, treated with the 
same freedom as before, and relieved with incidental lyrics. The 
strength and weakness of the poem lie in the same feature, his 
intense and luxuriant imagination, that is ever bursting with new 
beauties, but, being more or less undisciplined, has the poet at its 
mercy, and leads to a certain dissipation of interest and lack of 
cohesion in the poem as a whole. 

In the summer of this year Keats went with Brown on a 
walking tour in the north. George Keats and his \yife were 
starting for America, and the two friends went with them to 
Liverpool, and thence to Lancaster, where the tour started. They 
walked through the Lake district to Carlisle, took a coach to 
Dumfries, and wandered about the coast for some time, finally 
crossing to Ireland for a day or two. Then they went on up 
the coast to Ayr, and so by Glasgow and Inverary to Oban. 
Exertion and exposure were already affecting Keats’s throat, and 
when, after climbing Ben Nevis, they reached Inverness, a doctor 
advised him to go home, and he sailed from Cromarty for London. 
This throat trouble brought on by the hardships of the tour was 
the first sign of the consumption that killed him. Simultaneously 
with his return the attacks in the Reviews developed in earnest; 
the August number of Blackwood's contained No. IV. of the 
“Cockney school” articles, devoted entirely to Keats this time, 
probably by Wilson or Lockhart; in September followed the 
review of Endymion in the Quarterly, in the same strain. Perhaps 
it should be added that there is no foundation for the belief that 
Keats’ death was hastened by the treatment he received in the 
Reviews. He took it quite calmly, and at this time was quite 
preoccupied with a more personal trouble. He returned to find 
his brother Tom much worse, and the rest of the year was de- 
voted to nursing him. He died in the first week in December. 
After Tom’s death Keats went to live with Brown at Wentworth 
Place, Hampstead, and was soon settled to work on Hyperion. 


And now a new distraction was to come into his life, and never 
to leave it. Fanny Brawne was the eldest daughter of a lady who 
had taken Brown’s house while they were away in the north, and 
was now living close by. Keats met her at the Dilkes’, and was 
soon completely enslaved. She was an attractive girl, and con- 
stant to Keats through the troubles that were to follow; his 
friends thought that she was no fit mate for him, but what 
woman would have been? The effect of this passion, to which 
Keats gave himself up with all the violence of an extraordinarily 
ardent nature, seems in the end to have been further to strain a 
constitution already giving way under incipient consumption, but 
at the moment it only stimulated his poetic energies. During a 
visit to Sussex with Dilke in January he finished The Eve of St. 
Agnes , and began the unfinished Eve of St. Mark; he came back 
to Hampstead in February, and that spring saw another burst of 
activity. Between now and June all but one of the great Odes 
were written; On Indolence can be dated from his correspondence 
to about March 19, On a Grecian Urn was sent to his brother on 
April 15, and To a Nightingale a week or two later. Yet just at 
this time his prospects, darkened by his reception by the Reviews, 
seemed so bad that he was thinking of giving up poetry altogether ; 
Brown dissuaded him, and lent him enough to live on through 
the summer. In July he went to stay with Rice in Shanklin, and 
later Brown came and Rice left. He and Brown now collaborated 
in Otho the Great , Brown outlining the scenes and Keats working 
them out, until they came to the fourth act, when Keats took 
entire command. At the same time he was writing Lamia. From 
August to September they stayed at Winchester, where, in the 
last good days of his life, he finished Lamia , added to and 
abandoned the Eve of St. Mark and Hyperion, and wrote the 
Ode to Autumn. He also started King Stephen, which he left 
unfinished. 

Early in October he returned to London, determined to take 
lodgings by himself and look for work on the Press; a single 
visit to the Brawnes broke down his resolution, and he was soon 
back at the Browns’ house again, unable to think of anything else. 
Though his disease was still undisclosed, his genius was now de- 
clining under the double strain, as the rest of his work shows. 
Kean accepted Otho , but his manager proposed too long a delay 
to suit Keats and Brown, and the plan dropped. Keats now started 
the Cap and Bells, but the plan of the work was never congenial 
to him ; he was not designed for a satirist. Later he attempted to 
recast Hyperion in the form of a vision. The new version is not 
on the level of the old, but throws interesting light on the state 
of his thoughts at the time, and his conception of the function 
of poetry: 

Only the dreamer venoms all his days 

Bearing more woe than all his sins deserve. 

On February 3, 1820, he had the first attack of consumption; 
Brown has left an account of how he realised from the first 
moment that it was his death-warrant. From then on the disease 
ran the usual course of rally and relapse until the end. In April 
he was better, and in May he moved to Kentish Town, near 
Leigh Hunt. In July the last great volume came out, Lamia , 
Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes and other Poems, which contains 
all his work of major importance, except On Indolence, The Eve 
of St. Mark, and La Belle Dame sans Merci, which first appeared 
in the Indicator, May 20. He was nursed through the summer, 
first by the Hunts and then by the Brawnes, and his doctor said 
he must go south for the winter. Shelley wrote asking him to 
Pisa, but eventually Severn, who was going to Rome, offered to 
take him. They sailed on Sept. 18, and on the way down Channel 
they landed for a while near Lulworth, where he wrote his last 
poem, Bright Star, would I were stedfast as thou art. From 
Naples they went to Rome, where on Dec. 10 he had a final 
relapse; he was carefully tended by Severn to the last, and died 
on Feb. 23, 1821. 

With the contents of the 1820 volume everyone is familiar; 
here we have the true measure of his powers, and though some 
faults remain, the early weakness is quite left behind. In Isabella, 
a story taken from Boccaccio, but, needless to say, given a wholly 
personal romantic colouring, there are still occasional slipshod 
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phrases, and the old tendency to follow idly the chance suggestion 
of a rhyme, but with all his old colour and music there is a new 
depth of passion and tragedy. The metre is the octave stanza, 
recently popularised by Byron. In Hyperion , a fragment of a 
blank verse epic, the influence of Milton is clear, and in the end 
he found the Miltonic note too unnatural to sustain. The theme 
is Greek, though the treatment is Gothic; it tells of the sup- 
planting of the old deities by the Olympians. St. Agnes' Eve is 
romantic narrative at its height; its enchanted atmosphere and 
blaze of colour are such that one never pauses to ask whether 
the characters are anything more than a formal foreground to the 
setting. Of Lamia much the same can be said; the story of the 
serpent-lady, dissolved before her lover’s eyes by the “sophist’s 
eye, keen, cruel, perceant, stinging,” comes through Burton from 
Philostratus. The metre is rhymed heroics, but more in Dryden’s 
manner than Endymion, with less use of the overflow. The great 
Odes stand alone in literature, new in form and spirit, and owing 
nothing to any predecessor. They are too well known for descrip- 
tion and too perfect for criticism. As a dramatist Keats is hard to 
judge; he died too young to accomplish anything great in that 
sphere; Otho is not a success Stephen , so far as it goes, has far 
more promise, being full of stir and action. 

The first life of Keats was R. M. Milnes’ (Lord Houghton) Life , 
Letters and Literary Remains of John Keats (2 vols., 1848). The 
standard life is Keats by S. Colvin, in the English Men of Letters 
series (1887). The standard edition of the poems is by H. B. Forman; 
Poetical works and other Writings (4 vols, 1883); Poetical Works 
(1884) ; there have been several subsequent editions of this, the 1915 
edition containing the new sonnets first printed in The Times , May 18, 
1914, and discussed in the Literary Supplement, May 21. Both this 
edition and Colvin’s Keats contain a full bibliography. 

KEBLE, JOHN (1792-1866), English poet and divine, the 
author of the Christian Year, was born on April 25, 1792, at Fair- 
ford, Gloucestershire, the second child of the Rev. John Keble. 
He became a scholar of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, in 1807, 
and in 1810 obtained double first class honours, a distinction which 
had been obtained only once before, by Sir Robert Peel. After his 
election to an Oriel fellowship in 181 1 Keble .gained the University 
prizes, both for the English essay and also for the Latin essay. 
Oriel College was, at that time, the centre of all the finest ability 
in Oxford. Copleston, Davison, Whately, were among the fellows 
who elected Keble; Arnold, Pusey, Newman, were soon after 
added to the society. In 1815 Keble was ordained deacon, and 
priest in 1816 His real bent and choice were towards a pastoral 
cure in a country parish; but he remained till 1823 in Oxford, act- 
ing first as a public examiner in the schools, then as a tutor, when 
he returned to Fairford to assist his father, and with his brother 
to serve one or two small and poorly endowed curacies in the 
neighbourhood of Coin. 

In 1827 he published anonymously the Christian Year (2 vols., 
Oxford). The poems which make up that book had been the silent 
gathering of years. There is one for each Sunday and for each 
Saint’s day and festival observed by the Church of England. 
Keble had purposed to keep them beside him, correcting and im- 
proving them, as long as he lived, and to leave them to be pub- 
lished only “when he was fairly out of the way.” This resolution 
was at length overcome by the importunities of his friends, and 
by the desire of his father to see his son’s poems in print before 
he died. Between 1827 and 1872 one hundred and fifty-eight edi- 
tions appeared, and it has been largely reprinted since. 

In 1831 Keble succeeded Milman as professor of poetry at 
Oxford. He delivered a series of lectures, printed as Praelectiones 
academicae, clothed in excellent idiomatic Latin (as was the rule), 
in which he expounded a theory of poetry which was original and 
suggestive. He distinguished between what he called primary and 
secondary poets — the first employing poetry to relieve their own 
hearts; the second, poetic artists, composing poetry from some 
other and less impulsive motive. Of the former kind were Homer, 
Lucretius, Burns, Scott; of the latter were Euripides, Dryden, 
Milton. His regular visits to Oxford kept him in intercourse with 
his old friends at Oriel. Catholic emancipation and the Reform 
Bill had deeply stirred, not only the political spirit at Oxford, but 
also the church feeling which had long been stagnant. Newman 
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wrote, “On Sunday July 14, 1833, Mr. Keble preached the assize 
sermon in the University pulpit It was published under the title 
of National Apostasy. I have ever considered and kept the day 
as the start of the religious movement of 1833.” The occasion of 
this sermon was the suppression, by Earl Grey’s Reform ministry, 
of ten Irish bishoprics. Against Erastianism Keble had long chafed 
inwardly, and he now asserted the claim of the church to a heav- 
enly origin and a divine prerogative. About the same time, and 
partly stimulated by Kcble’s sermon, leading spirits in Oxford 
began a systematic course of action to revive High Church princi- 
ples and patristic theology. Thus arose the Tractarian movement, 
a name it received from the famous Tracts for the Times. If 
Keble is to be reckoned, as Newman would have it, as the primary 
author of the movement, it was from Pusey that it received one 
of its best known names, and in Newman that it soon found its 
genuine leader. To the tracts Keble made only four contributions: 
— No. 4, containing an argument, in the manner of Bishop Butler, 
to show that adherence to apostolical succession is the safest 
course; No. 13, which explains the principle on which the Sunday 
lessons in the church service are selected; No. 40, on marriage 
with one who is unbaptized; No. 89, on the mysticism attributed 
to the early fathers. 

In 1835 Keble married Miss Clarke, and became vicar of 
Hurslcy, Hampshire, a living to which he had been presented by 
his attached pupil, Sir William Heathcote, and which continued to 
be Keble’s cure for the remainder of his life. In 1841 the tracts 
were brought to an abrupt termination by the publication of New- 
man’s tract No 90 ( see Newman, John) The same year in which 
the ecclesiastical storm burst Keble’s tenure of the professor- 
ship of poetry closed, and thenceforward he was seen but rarely 
in Oxford. No other public event ever affected Keble so deeply as 
the secession of Newman to the Church of Rome in 1845 It was 
to him both a public and a private sorrow, which nothing could 
repair. In all the ecclesiastical contests of the twenty years which 
followed 1845, Keble resolutely maintained those High Anglican 
principles with which his life had been identified. These absorbing 
duties, added to his parochial work, left little time for literature. 
But in 1S46 he published the Lyra Innocentium ; and in 1863 he 
completed a life of Bishop Wilson He died at Bournemouth on 
March 29, 1866, and was buried at Hurslcy 

See J. T. Coleridge, Memoir of John Keble (1869). The following 
is a list of his writings: — Christian Year (1827) ; Psalter (1839) ; Prae- 
lectiones Academicae (1844) , Lyra Innocentium (1846) ; Sermons 
Academical (1848) ; Argument against Repeal of Marriage Law, and 
Sequel (18^7) ; Rucharistical Adoration (1857) ; Life of Bishop Wilson 
(1863) ; Sermons Occasional and Parochial (1867). Posthumous publi- 
cations. Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service (1868) ; Miscellane- 
ous Poems (1869) ; Letters of Spiritual Counsel (1870) ; Sermons for 
the Christmas Year, etc. (11 vols., 1875-80) ; Occasional Papers and 
Reviews (1877) ; Studia Sacra (1877) ; Outlines of Instruction or Medi- 
tation (1880). 

KECSKEMET, a. town in Hungary, 65 m S S E of Budapest 
by rail Situated on an extensive drift-sand plain, it is the market 
centre of a thriving agricultural region devoted to the growth 
mainly of fruit and vine, with cattle-rearing and rye cultivation 
as subsidiary activities. In addition the town has industrial in- 
terests, c g., milling, fruit and vegetable preserving and the prep- 
aration of leather. It covers a large area, being the third largest 
provincial town, but is poorly built and surrounded by growing 
tattya settlements. Pop (1920), 73,109. 

KEDDAH (from Hindu, Khedna , to chase), the term used 
in India for the enclosure constructed to entrap elephants. In 
Ceylon the word employed in the same meaning is corral 

KEDGE, a small anchor, also called a kedge anchor, used for 
kedging; ie., hauling (he stern of a ship from one part of a har- 
bour or waterway to another. 

KEDGEREE, an Indian dish, composed of boiled rice and 
various highly flavoured ingredients (Hindustani, khichri). Kedge- 
ree is of two kinds, white and yellow. The white is made with 
grain, onions, ghee (clarified butter), cloves, pepper and salt. 
Yellow kedgeree includes eggs, and is coloured by turmeric. 
Kedgeree is a favourite and universal dish in India; among the 
poorer classes it is frequently made of rice and pulse only, or 
rice and beans. In European cookery kedgeree is a similar dish 
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usually made with fish. 

KEDIRI, a residency in East Java, Dutch East Indies, 
bounded on the east by Pasuruan, on the west by Madiun, on the 
north by Surabaya, and on the south by the Indian ocean. The 
middle eastern and middle western parts are very hilly, with high 
mountains, Mt. Willis 7,481 ft., and Mt. Kelut, 5,625 ft., also 
the extreme south, and limestone hills of low formation shut off 
practically all the coast from the interior, which consists of fertile 
plains bordering the river Brantas, which flows from the eastern 
border in a westerly direction and then turns north-eastwards and 
continues to the northern border. Area 7,118 sq. kilometres; pop. 
2,1 53,696 (4,814 Europeans and Eurasians, and 19,529 foreign 
Asiatics, including Chinese). The natives are almost entirely 
Javanese. Rice (giving a yield of 2,798 lb. per acre), sugar-cane, 
cotton, coffee, 'cocoa, coca, cassava, ground nuts and coconuts 
are grown; the principal crops are those of cassava and sugar- 
cane, and there are tapioca and sugar factories; teak is obtained 
from the forests. Kediri (pop. 32,406), is the capital. It is on the 
banks of the Brantas, and is one of the centres of the sugar indus- 
try; there are remains of Hindu temples in the neighbourhood 
{see Java). Other towns are Blitar (pop. 19,754), with the ruins 
of Panataram temple (Hindu) near by, Tulung Agung (pop. 
28,886), Kertosono and Papar. All these towns are on the rail- 
way which branches off from the main line to Surabaya at Ker- 
tosono and runs southwest to Tulung Agung, and thence eastwards 
to Blitar, and on into Pasuruan. Steam tramways connect with 
Wates, Para and Kepung, other small 1 towns. The Brantas is 
navigable. There are no harbours on the coast. Kediri was made 
into a residency in 1830, just after the war in Central Java. 

KEDU (Dutch, Kedoe), a residency in Middle Java, Dutch 
East Indies, bounded east by Surakarta and Jokjakarta, north by 
Semarang, west by Banjumas, and south by the Indian ocean. 
Area 5,493 sq. kilometres; pop. 2,447,712 (5,911 Europeans and 
Eurasians). Kedu is one of the most densely inhabited regions 
in the world. The natives are almost wholly Javanese. There are 
high mountains all along the eastern border, in the centre, Mt. 
Sumbing (10,955 ft.), and north of Sumbing, where lie Mt. Sen- 
doro (10,318 ft.) and the Dieng plateau (6,500 ft.). The popu- 
lation is chiefly in the fertile valley which spreads on either side 
of the river Praga (there are three small rivers in the south), 
which runs southwards to the sea between the mountain ranges 
The coast is a difficult one, with high sand ridges, and it has no 
harbours. Principal crops are rice, sugar-cane, tobacco and coco- 
nuts; maize, rubber and ground-nuts are grown, and timber woods 
are extracted from the forests. Magelang, pop. 34,214 (2,893 
Europeans and Eurasians'), is the capital. Its altitude (1,250 ft ), 
gives it a comparatively cool climate, and it is an important mili- 
tary station. It is on the steam tramway which traverses Kedu 
from south to north, running from the main railway line at 
Jokjakarta northwards to Parakan, and is p, convenient starting- 
place for Boro Budur and Mendut {see Java), which lie a few 
miles to the south. Another important town is Wonosobo, altitude 
3,400 ft., which may be termed the capital of the Dieng plateau. 
It is connected by steam tramway with the main railway line at 
Purwakerto, in Banjumas, and is the rendezvous of travellers 
wishing to explore the highly interesting Hindu ruins of the Dieng 
plateau {see Java). Other towns are Muntilan, with a large 
Chinese colony, Purworejo (pop. 18,057), Krakal (thermal 
springs), Kebumen (pop. 11,027), Kutuarjo and Setjang, junc- 
tion for a steam tramway connecting with Semarang. The main 
railway line from Batavia to Surabaya traverses the southern part 
of Kedu. The rivers are not navigable. Kedu was made into a 
residency in the time of Raffles. 

KEELER, JAMES EDWARD (1857-1899), American as- 
tronomer, was born in Lasalle, 111 ., Sept. 10, 1857, and removed 
withhis family to Florida when he was quite young. In 1877 he 
made an important meridian instrument from a marine spyglass. 
He graduated from Johns Hopkins in 1881, and had two years of 
study at the universities of Heidelberg and of Berlin where he 
made an investigation of the absorption by carbon monoxide of 
radiant heat with the use of Langley’s newly invented bolometer. 
He then became an assistant to Langley in his research on the 


infra-red portion of the spectrum and radiation of the moon. He 
was for four or five years at Mt. Hamilton as astronomer of the 
Lick Observatory. In 1891 he was made director of , the Alle- 
gheny Observatory, and in 1898 director of Lick Observatory. 
His greatest work was in spectroscopy, especially his observations 
on the nebular spectrum. He also demonstrated the truth of Max- 
well’s theory regarding the meteoric constitution of the rings of 
Saturn He died on Aug. 12, 1899. 

For a complete bibliography see Nat. Acad, of Science , Biog . 
Memoirs, v. 5, p. 233. 

KEELEY, MARY ANNE (i8o6?-i899), English actress, 
was born at Ipswich on Nov. 22, 1805 or 1806 Her maiden name 
was Goward, her father being a brazier and tinman. After some 
experience in the provinces, she first appeared on the stage in 
London on July 2, 1825, in the opera Rosina. It was not long 
before she gave up “singing parts" in favour of the drama proper, 
where her powers of character-acting could have scope. In June 
1829 she married Robert Keeley (1793-1869), an admirable 
comedian, with whom she had often appeared In 1838 she made 
a great success as Nydia, the blind girl, in a dramatized version of 
Bulwcr Lytton’s The Last Days of Pompeii and followed this with 
a striking impersonation of Smike in Nicholas Nickleby. In 1839 
she achieved a triumph as the hero of a play founded upon Har- 
rison Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard. As Jack Sheppard Mrs. Keeley 
lived in the memory of playgoers, despite her many later successes 
in other parts. She managed the Lyceum (1844-47) with her 
husband; acted with Webster and Kean at the Haymarket; re- 
turned for five years to the Adelphi; and made her last regular 
public appearance at the Lyceum in 1859. She died on March 12, 
1899 

See Walter Goodman, The Keeleys on the stage and off (1895). 
KEELING ISLANDS (often called Cocos and Cocos- 
Keeling Islands), a group of coral islands in the Indian ocean, 
between 12 0 4' and 12 0 13' S., and 96° 49'-57' E., but including 
a smaller island in n° 50' N. and 96° 50' E. The group furnished 
Charles Darwin with the typical example of an atoll or lagoon 
island. There are altogether 23 small islands, 9^ m. being the 
greatest width of the whole atoll. The lagoon is very shallow 
and an opening on the north side of the reef permits the entrance 
of vessels. The coco-nut is the characteristic product and is cul- 
tivated on all the islands. The flora is scanty in species. One of 
the commonest living creatures is a monstrous crab which lives 
on the coco-nuts; and in some places also there are great colonies 
of the pomegranate crab. The group was visited by Dr. H. O. 
Forbes in 1878, and later, by Dr. Guppy, Ridley and Dr. Andrews 
for the purpose of studying the fauna and flora and, more espe- 
cially the formation of the coral reefs. Dr. Guppy secured a 
landing on North Keeling island, which is about 1 m. long and with 
a shallow enclosed lagoon with an opening on its east side. A 
dense vegetation of iron-wood ( Cordia ) and other trees and 
shrubs, together with a forest of coco-nut palms, covers its sur- 
face. It is tenanted by myriads of sea-fowl, frigate-birds, boobies, 
and terns {Gygis Candida ), which find here an excellent nesting- 
place, and in consequence the island contains valuable calcium 
phosphate deposits. The lagoon is slowly filling up and becom- 
ing cultivable land, but the rate of recovery from the sea was 
specially marked after the eruption of Krakatoa, the pumice from 
which was washed on to it in enormous quantity, so that the 
lagoon advanced its shores from 20 to 30 yards. 

The atoll has an exceedingly healthy climate, the temperature 
never reaching extremes, its range being from 89° F to 70°, and 
the rainfall rarely exceeds 40 inches. The south-east trade blows 
almost ceaselessly for ten months of the year. Terrific storms 
sometimes break over the island; and it has been more than 
once visited by earthquakes. A profitable trade is done in coco- 
nuts, but there are few other exports. The imports are almost 
entirely foodstuffs and other necessaries for the inhabitants. 

The islands were discovered in 1609 by Captain William Keel- 
ing. In 1823 Alexander Hare, an English adventurer, settled on 
the southernmost island with a number of slaves. Some two or 
three years after, J. Ross settled with his family on Direction 
island, and his little colony was soon strengthened by Hare’s run- 
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away slaves. The group was taken under British protection in 
1856. In 1878 it was attached to the Government of Ceylon, 
and in 1882 placed under the governor of the Straits Settlements, 
and in 1903, annexed to Singapore. The ownership and super- 
intendency continues in the Ross family. 

See C. Darwin, Journal of the Voyage of the “Beagle,” and Geologi- 
cal Observations on Coral Reefs; also Henry O. Forbes, A Naturalist's 
Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago (1884) ; H. B. Guppy, “The 
Cocos-Keeling Islands,” Scottish Geographical Magazine (vol. v. f 
1889). 

KEEL-MOULDING, in architecture, a round convex mould- 
ing, along one side of which there is attached a small, projecting 
fillet or flat member, so called from a resemblance to the keel 
of a ship. It was common throughout the Gothic period, especially 
as an arch moulding. 

KEEN, WILLIAM WILLIAMS (183 7- ), American 

surgeon, was born at Philadelphia (Pa.), Jan. 19, 1837. He grad- 
uated at Brown university (1859), and Jefferson medical college 
(1862); was made assistant surgeon of the 5th Massachusetts 
Regiment in 1861 and was acting assistant surgeon U S. Army 
(1862-64). After two years’ study abroad, he started practice 
in Philadelphia and conducted the Philadelphia School of Anatomy 
(1866-75). He was a lecturer on pathological anatomy at Jeffer- 
son medical college (1866-75), professor of surgery at Woman’s 
medical college (1884-89), professor of surgery at Jefferson medi- 
cal college (1889-1907) and professor emeritus (1907). In 1909 
he was made 1st lieutenant of the Medical Reserve Corps, U S. 
Army, and major in 1917. A specialist in the surgery of the brain 
and the nervous system, he was a pioneer in performing success- 
fully new and difficult operations in this field He wrote several 
surgical and other works, and was editor of many well-known 
works including Gray’s Anatomy and Keen’s Surgery. 

He wrote Reflex Paralysis and Gunshot Wounds and Other Injuries 
of Nerves (with Weir Mitchell and Morehouse) <1864) ; Keen's 
Clinical Charts (1870) ; History of the Philadelphia School of Anatomy 
(1874) i Early History of Practical Anatomy (1870) ; Surgical Opera- 
tions of President Cleveland (1893); Bicentenary History of the 
First Baptist Church of Philadelphia (1898) ; Surgical Complications 
and Sequels of Typhoid Fever (1898) ; Addresses and Other Papers 
(1905) ; Animal Experimentation and Medical Progress ( 1 q 1 4) ; The 
Early Years of Brown University, 1764-1770 (1914); Ether Day 
Address (1916); Treatment of War Wounds (1917); Colver Lectures 
at Brown University on Medical Research and Human Welfare (1917) ; 
Selected Papers and Addresses (1922). 

KEENE, CHARLES SAMUEL (1823-1891), English 
black-and-white artist, the son of Samuel Browne Keene, a solici- 
tor, was born at Hornsey on Aug. 10 His earliest known design 
is the frontispiece, signed “Chas. Keene,” to The Adventures of 
Dick Boldhcro , etc. In Dec. 1S51 he made his first appear- 
ance in Punch and, after nine years of steady work, was called 
to a seat at the famous table. It was during this period of proba- 
tion that he first gave evidence of those transcendent qualities 
which make his work at once the joy and despair of his brother 
craftsmen. On the starting of Once a Week, in 1859, Keene’s 
services were requisitioned, his most notable series in this periodi- 
cal being the illustrations to Charles Reade’s A Good Fight (after- 
wards rechristened The Cloister and the Hearth) and to George 
Meredith’s Evan Harrington There is a quality of convention- 
ality in the earlier of these which later disappears In 1864 John 
Leech died, and Keene’s work in Punch thenceforward found 
wider opportunities. In 1872 Keene made the acquaintance of 
Joseph Crawhall, who had been in the habit for many years of 
jotting down any humourous incidents he might hear of or ob- 
serve, illustrating them at leisure for his own amusement. These 
were placed unreservedly at Keene’s disposal, and to their inspira- 
tion we owe at least 250 of his most successful drawings in the 
last 20 years of his connection with Punch. A list of more than 
200 of these subjects is given at the end of The Life and Letters 
of Charles Keene of “Punch.” In 1881 a volume of his Punch 
drawings was published by Bradbury and Agnew, with the title 
Our People. He died on Jan 4,1891. 

See G. S. Layard, Life and Letters of Charles Keene of “Punch'*; The 
Work of Charles Keene , with an introduction and notes by Joseph 
Pennell, and a bibliography by W. H. Chesson. (G. S. L.; X.) 

KEENE, LAURA (r. 1820-1873), Anglo-American actress 
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and manager, whose real name was Mary Moss, was born in 
England. In 1851, in London, she was playing Pauline in The 
Lady of Lyons. She made her first appearance in New York 
Sept. 20, 1852, on her way to Australia. She returned in 1855, 
and till 1863 managed Laura Keene’s theatre, in which was 
produced, in 1858, Our American Cousin. It was her company 
that was playing at Ford’s theatre, Washington, on the night of 
Lincoln’s assassination. Miss Keene was a successful melo- 
dramatic actress, and an admirable manager. She died at Mont- 
clair (N J.) Nov. 4, 1873. 

See John Creahan, Life of Laura Keene (1891). 

KEENE, city of southern New Hampshire, U.S A., on the 
Ashuelot river; county seat of Cheshire county It is served by the 
Boston and Maine railroad. The population was 11,210 in 1920 
(87% native white) and was estimated locally at 13,250 in 1928. 
The city covers 37 sqm , and its beautiful main street is 220ft. 
wide from curb to curb. In every direction are hills 800 to 
1,500ft. high, and Mount Monadnock (3,166ft.) is 15m. S.E. 
Keene is the scat of a State normal school (established 1908) ; the 
trading centre for the county; and a summer and winter resort. 
It has one of the longest toboggan slides in the state; weekly ice- 
hockey contests are held during the season, and a carnival of win- 
ter sports annually. The city has many and varied factories, with 
an output in 1925 valued at $10,663,927. Among the leading 
products are chairs, shoes, screens, portable houses, mechanical 
toys, machinery, woollens, narrow silk fabrics, celluloid, mica and 
feldspar products, and loose-leaf ledgers. The site of Keene was 
one of the Massachusetts grants of 1733, but it was abandoned 
from 1746 until 1750 because of forays by the Canadian Indians. 
In 1753 the town was incorporated, and was named after Sir 
Benjamin Keene (1697-1757), an English diplomatist in high 
repute at the time. It was chartered as a city in 1874. 

Keene has a beautiful church designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, but it is too much shut in by stores. 

KEENE’S CEMENT: see Cement. 

KEEP, an English term corresponding to the French donjon 
( q.v .) for the strongest portion of the fortification of a castle 
{q.v.), the place of last resort in case of siege or attack. It was 
either a single tower or a larger fortified enclosure, sometimes 
approximately round, and then known as a shell keep, as in 
Berkeley castle, or Windsor The most famous of the Norman 
keeps of England is the White Tower of London of the nth 
century, supposedly designed by Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester. 
Other famous examples are those at Rochester, Arundel and New- 
castle. 

KEEWATIN, the name now given to the most easterly dis- 
trict of the three divisions of the North-West Territories of 
Canada It is bounded on the cast by Hudson bay and Foxe 
channel, on the west by 102° W. long, and on the south by Lat. 
6o° N. 

The district, as at present defined, is wholly within the Lauren- 
tian Shield physiographic division, and only the extreme south- 
west of it is iorcsted, and that sparsely. The remainder is a 
tundra area, with frequent rock outcrops and many lakes and 
marshes. It lies well to the north of any present area of 
development. 

Before the present boundaries of the three prairie provinces 
were established the name was applied to a more extensive 
region. 

KEF, more correctly El-Kef (the Rock), a town of Tunisia, 
125 m. by rail south-south-west of the capital, and 75 m. south- 
east of Bona in Algeria. It occupies thfe site of the Roman colony 
of Sicca Veneria,' and is built on the steep slope of a rock in a 
mountainous region through which flows the Mellegue, an affluent 
of the Mejcrda. Situated at the intersection of main routes from 
the west and south, Kef occupies a position of strategic impor- 
tance. The town with its half-dozen mosques and tortuous, dirty 
streets, is still partly walled The kasbah, or citadel, occupies a 
rocky eminence on the west side of the town. It was built, or 
rebuilt, by the Turks, the material being Roman. It has been 
restored by the French, who maintain a garrison here. 

The Roman remains include fragments of a large temple and 
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of the baths. The ancient cisterns remain, but are empty, being 
used as part of the barracks. The town is, however, supplied by 
water from the same spring which filled the cisterns. The Christian 
cemetery is on the site of a basilica. There are ruins of another 
Christian basilica, excavated by the French, the apse being intact 
and the narthex serving as a church. Many stones with Roman 
inscriptions are built into the walls of Arab houses. The modem 
town is much smaller than the Roman colony. Kef, chief town 
of a controle civil, has 7,362 inhabitants, of whom 1,163 are 
Europeans. Kef in ancient times bore the name of Sicca Veneria, 
derived from a famous temple dedicated to an oriental goddess 
whom the Romans identified with Venus. Augustus made of it a 
colony which was a very prosperous town in the first centuries 
of our era. 

KEHL, a town in the republic of Baden, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, opposite Strassburg. Pop. (1925) 9,467. Since 1697 
the town has belonged to Baden but has, at various times, been 
occupied by the French. It has river trade in timber, cattle and 
coal, which has been developed by the formation of a harbour. It 
manufactures sugar, soap, chemicals, and hats. 

KEIGHLEY (Keth'li or Ke'li), municipal borough in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 17 m. W N.W. of Leeds, on 
the L.M S. railway. Pop. (1921) 41,921. It is situated in a deep 
valley near the confluence of the river Worth and the Aire, but 
well away from the flat valley bottom of the latter river. It is 
served by the Leeds and Liverpool canal which affords water com- 
munication with both Liverpool and Hull. The parish church of 
St. Andrew, dating from the time of Henry II., was much mod- 
ernized in 1710, rebuilt with the exception of the tower, in 1805, 
and again rebuilt in 1878. The grammar school was founded in 
1713, and from it were established in 1871 a trade school for boys 
and a grammar school for girls. The technical school was founded 
in 1870. The principal industries are manufactures of woollen 
goods, spinning, sewing and washing machines, and tools. The 
town was incorporated in 1882. 

KEI ISLANDS* a group of islands of the Moluccas, Dutch 
East Indies, lying on a ridge which extends south-eastwards from 
Ceram and continues to Timor Laut (alternative spelling, Ke; 
native, Ewaf). They are in the residency of Amboyna, and are 
separated by deep water from the Banda Isles to the west and the 
Aru group to the east and are situated between 5 0 and 6° 5' S., 
and 131 0 50' and 133 0 15' E. They consist of Great Kei (Nuhu 
Yut), Little Kei (Nuhu Roa and Kei Dula), the Kur group, and 
the Tayando group. The principal island is Great Kei, which is 
long (64 m.) and narrow, of Tertiary formation, and very moun- 
tainous, with heights rising to nearly 3,000 ft. The mountains run 
down the centre of the island, whilst the coast is high, with steep 
cliffs. Kei Dula has low hills in the south and north-west, but the 
other islands are, comparatively, without high ground; most of 
them are encircled by shoals, and all are covered with dense forest, 
from which excellent timber is obtained. Excepting Great Kei, 
they are of Post-Tertiary formation, coralline limestone. The area 
of the whole group is 572 sq.m., and the pop. is 35,731 (33 Euro- 
peans, 108 Chinese and 119 Arabs). The natives are described by 
Wallace as typical black Papuans, but since his visit to Kei there 
has been a pronounced admixture of Malay blood. Originally pa- 
gans, the people to-day are largely Christian, the result of work by 
the Mission of the Sacred Heart, which has its headquarters for 
Kei, Timor Laut, and New Guinea here. There are, however, many 
Mohammedans, the result of Malay and Arab influence, which 
endeavours to spread Mohammedanism. Under the new regime 
old customs are tending to disappear, but where Christianity and 
Islam have not displaced them the division of pata-lima and pata- 
siwa exists; as well as three classes of society, melmel, an upper 
class, which appears to have come to Kei from the west, rinrin, 
made subject by the melmel, and iri, the descendants of slaves 
brought over from New Guinea. The old form of marriage is 
endogamic, and society is democratic in organization, untilled land 
being owned by the community, and cultivated ground by the 
individual. The right to the land is never alienated, so that a 
stranger cannot own it unless he marries into the community. 
Houses are built very simply, of bamboo and atap , sometimes on 


piles; and where the people are pagan there is a holy stone in the 
midst of a number of houses, also stone and wooden images, the 
“protectors” of the village: the cromlech is known in Kei. The 
Christian and Mohammedan people wear baju, or kabayah and 
sarong: the loin cloth is still used amongst the pagans. Amongst 
interesting pagan customs, now dying out rapidly, are those of 
maintaining quietude amongst near female relatives of sailors on 
a voyage, to ensure a calm passage; the exorcism of evil spirits 
by tempting them to another spot, with sacks of rice; the preser- 
vation of an infant’s soul which is “deposited” in a coco-nut shell, 
the latter being hung up beside the image of a worthy ancestor; 
and the preservation of the navel-string of an infant, which is 
regarded as its brother or sister, and set in some spot where it 
may bring its “brother” or “sister” good fortune. At Banda 
Elat on the eastern side of Great Kei, midway along the coast, 
and also at Banda Eli in the north, there is a community of the 
original inhabitants of the Banda islands, who were expelled thence 
by the Dutch in the time of Jan Pieterzen Coen, and who have 
retained the Bandanese language, now unknown in Banda, and the 
Bandanese customs. They are Mohammedans, and clever smiths 
and potters; racially they appear to be Malay-Papuan, but it is un- 
likely that they have kept purity of blood. The Kei islanders 
have a quarrelsome nature, they are not given to cleanliness, and 
are not good agriculturists. They are, however, good at wood- 
carving and basket-work, and they are first-class boat builders. 

The flora of the Kei islands includes the fig and the ironwood 
tree, various palms (sago, areng, coco-nut, the latter thriving on 
quite high ground, over 1,000 ft., as well as at sea level), man- 
grove, and in the forests orchids and arboreal Liliaceae and Pan- 
danaceae abound. Plantain, yams, maize, rice to a small extent, 
and tobacco are cultivated. Fishing and hunting add largely to 
the native dietary, which consists mainly of sago. The fauna 
comprises a wild pig and a cuscus, a small green lizard, a rare 
species of pigeon, Carpophaga concimia, and red lories, a number 
of rare species of butterfly, including the black Papilio euchenor, 
a blue and black beetle, Eupholus, a fine green floral beetle, Lo - 
maptera papua, Therates labia, and Tricondyla aptera , a wingless 
beetle shaped like a very large ant. There are many kinds of fish, 
in large quantities, and trepang and tortoise are found in great 
numbers on the reefs. Practically the only trade is in copra, 
timber, trepang and tortoise-shell. Roads are confined to the 
immediate vicinity of Langgur and the ports Tual (where the 
Gesaghebber, or resident magistrate, resides) and Elat, all of 
which are visited regularly by Dutch steamships. Wallace says 
Kei has no affinity with the Malay languages 

See A. R. Wallace, The Malay Archipelago (1890). (E. E. L.) 

REISER, REINHOLD (1673-1739), German composer, 
was born at Teuchern near Weissenfels, Leipzig, in 1673 (bap- 
tized Jan. 12, 1674). He received his early musical training from 
his father, a composer of church music, and afterwards went to 
the Thomasschule in Leipzig. In 1694 he settled in Hamburg and 
became the most famous composer of German opera of his day. 
He wrote a hundred and sixteen pieces for the Hamburg theatre, 
ran a successful series of “winter concerts” (which were a com- 
bination of concert and banquet), married the daughter of a 
Hamburg patrician, and in 1728 became cantor and canon of 
Hamburg cathedral. In between he held court appointments at 
Stuttgart and Copenhagen but Hamburg remained his home and 
he died there on Sept. 13, 1739. Reiser’s facility in writing and 
gift for melody must have been extraordinary. His operas con- 
tained on an average forty airs and for forty years he remained 
a favourite with the public. Those were critical days for German 
opera, which was then in its infancy with Hamburg for its cradle, 
and it was Reiser, with his colleagues Mattheson and Telemann, 
who in the beginning enabled it to hold its own against the French 
and Italian schools. Unfortunately Reiser’s early promise was 
never fulfilled. His work not only became trivial but was 
often — as in the opera Stortebecker und Godje Michael — of un- 
paralleled coarseness, and the attempt to establish German opera 
ended in failure. In his later years he turned to church music, 
which he seems to have approached with due seriousness. His 
oratorios were dramatic, as was natural, but had earnestness and 
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dignity. He also wrote motets, cantatas and psalms. 

For the full catalogue of his works see Vierteljahrsschrift, vol. vi , pp. 
196-203. Examples from his operas are included in “The Age of Bach 
and Handel” ( Oxford History of Music , vol. iv.). Octavia was re- 
printed ab a supplement to the Handclgesellschaft edit., 1902, and 
Krosus and Inganns fidele arc in the Denkmaler deidscher Tonkunst, 
xxxvii., xxxviii. See also Chrysander, Geschicktc d. Hamburger Oper , 
Allgemeine Musikztg. (1878-79) ; Kljefeld, Das Oper, Internat. Musik- 
geseilsch. (Leipzig). 

KEITH, the name of an old Scottish family which derived 
its name from the barony of Keith in East Lothian, said to have 
been granted by Malcolm II., king of Scotland, to a member 
of the house for services against the Danes. The office of great 
marishal of Scotland, afterwards hereditary in the Keith family, 
was confirmed, together with possession of the lands of Keith, to 
Sir Robert Keith by a charter of King Robert Bruce. Keith 
commanded the Scottish horse at Bannockburn, and was killed 
at the battle of Neville’s Cross in 1346. At the close of the 14th 
century Sir William Keith, by exchange of lands with Lord 
Lindsay, obtained the crag of Dunnottar in Kincardineshire, 
where he built the castle of Dunnottar, which became the strong- 
hold of his descendants. He died about 1407. In 1430 a later 
Sir William Keith was created Lord Keith, and a few years 
afterwards earl marishal, and these titles remained in the family 
till 1716. William, fourth earl marishal (d. 1581), was one of 
the guardians of Mary queen of Scots during her minority, and 
a member of her privy council on her return to Scotland. While 
refraining from extreme partisanship, he was an adherent of the 
Reformation; he retired into private life at Dunnottar Castle 
about 1567, thereby gaining the sobriquet “William of the 
Tower.” He was reputed to be the wealthiest man in Scotland. 
His eldest daughter Anne married the regent Murray. His grand- 
son George, 5th earl marishal ( c . 1553-1623), was one of the 
most cultured men of his time. He was educated at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, where he became a proficient classical scholar, 
afterwards studying divinity under Theodore Beza at Geneva. 
He was a firm Protestant, and took an active part in the affairs 
of the kirk. He acted as special ambassador to Denmark to 
arrange the marriage of James VI. with the Princess Anne. He 
was subsequently employed on a number of commissions. He 
founded and endowed in 1593 the Marischal College in the uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. From an uncle he inherited the title of Lord 
Altrie about 1590. 

William, 7th earl marishal (c. 1617-1661), was a leader of the 
covenanting party in north-east Scotland, and the most powerful 
opponent of the marquess of Huntly. He co-operated with 
Montrose in Aberdeenshire and neighbouring counties against the 
Gordons. With Montrose he signed the Bond of Cumbernauld in 
August 1640, but took no active steps against the popular party 
till 1648, when he joined the duke of Hamilton in his invasion 
of England, escaping from the rout at Preston. In 1650 Charles 
II. was entertained by the marishal at Dunnottar; and in 1651 
the Scottish regalia were left for safe keeping in his castle. Taken 
prisoner in the same year, he was committed to the Tower and 
was excluded from Cromwell’s Act of Grace. He was made a 
privy councillor at the Restoration and died in 1661. Sir John 
Keith (d. 1714), brother of the 7th earl marishal, was, at the 
Restoration, given the hereditary office of knight marishal of 
Scotland, and in 1677 was created earl of Kintore, and Lord 
Keith of Inverurie and Keith-Hall, a reward for his share in 
preserving the regalia of Scotland, which were secretly conveyed 
from Dunnottar to another hiding-place, when the castle was 
besieged by Cromwell’s troops. From him are descended the 
earls of Kintore. 

George, 10th earl marishal ( c . 1693-1778), served under Marl- 
borough, and like his brother Francis, Marshal Keith ( q.v .), was 
a zealous Jacobite, taking part in the rising of 1715, after which 
he escaped to the continent. In the following year he was 
attainted, his estates and titles being forfeited to the Crown. He 
lived at first in Spain, and, after 1745, in Prussia, where he 
became, like his brother, intimate with Frederick the Great. 
Frederick employed him in diplomacy, and he is said to have 
conveyed information to Chatham, for whifh he received a pardon 


from Goorge II., and returned to Scotland in 1759. 

From the Keith family through the female line was descended 
George Keith Elphinstone, Baron of Stonehaven, Marishal and 
afterwards Viscount Keith {q.v.), whose titles became extinct at 
the death of his daughter Margaret, Baroness Keith, in 1867. 

See Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland , edited by J. 
Bain (4 vols., Edinburgh, 1881-88) ; Peter Buchan, An Account of the 
Ancient and Noble Family of Keith (Edinburgh, 1828) ; Memoirs and 
Correspondence, of Sir Robert Murray Keith, edited by Mrs. Gillespie 
Smyth (London, 1849) ; J. Spalding, Memorialls of the Troubles in 
Scotland , 1624-1645 (2 vols, Aberdeen, 1850-51); E. E. Cuthell, The 
Scottish Friend of Frederick the Great (1915). See Dictionary of 
National Biography (ed. L. Stephen and S. Lee, 1908, etc.). 

KEITH, SIR ARTHUR (1866- ), British anthropolo- 

gist, was born at Old Machar, Aberdeen, on Feb. 5, 1866. He 
studied medicine at Aberdeen, London and Leipzig. He be- 
came a leading authority on anthropology, and an expert on 
the reconstruction of prehistoric man from fragments or fossil 
remains. He was Fullerian professor of comparative anatomy at 
the Royal Institution (1917-23), became conservator of the 
Museum and Hunterian professor at the Royal college of sur- 
geons in 1908 and acted as honorary secretary of the Royal In- 
stitution (1922-26). He was secretary and later president of the 
Anatomical Society of Great Britain, president of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute (1913-7), and in 1913 was elected 
F.R.S. and membre de la Sociitd d’ anthropologic de Paris. He 
was knighted in 1921, and was designated president of the British 
Association in 1927. (See Man, Evolution of.) 

His published works include Introduction to the Study of Anthropoid 
Apes (1897) ; Human Embryology and Morphology , 4th ed. (1921) ; 
Ancient Types of Man ( 1 9 1 1 ) ; The Human Body (1912) ; Antiquity of 
Man (1915, 2nd ed. 1925) ; Menders of the Maimed (1919) ; Engines 
of the Human Body (1919, 2nd ed. 1925) ; Nationality and Race 
(1919) ; and Religion of a Darwinist (1925). 

KEITH, FRANCIS EDWARD JAMES (1696-1758), 

Scottish soldier and Prussian field marshal, was the second son 
of William, 9th earl marishal of Scotland, and was born on June 
11, 1696 at the castle of Inverugie near Peterhead. His share in 
the rising of 1715 drove him from Scotland. After two years in 
Paris, chiefly spent in study, he took part in 1719 in the ill-starred 
expedition of the Pretender to the Highlands of Scotland. He 
then served the Spanish and the Russian armies. He had the 
reputation of being one of the ablest officers in the Russian 
service as well as a capable and liberal civil administrator. In 
1747 he offered his services to Frederick II. of Prussia, who at 
once gave him the rank of field marshal, in 1749 made him 
governor of Berlin, and evinced towards him, as towards his 
brother, the 10th carl marishal, a strong personal regard Keith 
was employed in high command during the Seven Years’ War. 
In 1756 he commanded the troops covering the investment of 
Pirna, and distinguished himself at Lobositz. In 1757 he com- 
manded at the siege of Prague; later in this same campaign he 
defended Leipzig against a greatly superior force, was present 
at Rossbach, and, while the king was fighting the campaign of 
Leuthen, conducted a foray into Bohemia. In 1758 he took a 
prominent part in the unsuccessful Moravian campaign, and 
the autumn campaign in the Lausitz. He was killed on Oct 14, 
1758 at the battle of Hochkirch. Keith had several children by 
his mistress, Eva Mertens, a Swedish prisoner captured by him 
in the war of 1741-43. In 1889 the 1st Silesian infantry regiment 
No. 22 of the German army received his name. 

See K. A. Varnhagen von Ense, Biographische Denkmale, part 7 
(1844) ; Fragment of a Memoir of Field-Marshal James Keith, written 
by himself (1714-34; edited by Thomas Constable for the Spalding 
Club, 1843) ; T. Carlyle, Frederick the Great, passim; V. Paczynaski- 
Tenezyn, Leben des G F . M. Jakob Keith (Berlin, 1889) ; Peter 
Buchan, Account of the Family of Keith (Edinburgh, 1878) ; Anon , 
Memoir of Marshal Keith (Peterhead, 1869) ; Pauli, Leben grosser 
Helden, part iv. 

KEITH, GEORGE (i639?-i 71*6), British divine, was born 
at Aberdeen and was educated for the Presbyterian ministry at 
Marischal College in his native city. In 1662 he became a Quaker 
and worked with Robert Barclay (q.v.). After being imprisoned 
for preaching in 1676 he went to Holland and Germany on an 
evangelistic tour with George Fox and William Penn. Two further 
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terms of imprisonment in England induced him (1684) to emigrate 
to America, where he was surveyor-general in East New Jersey 
and then a schoolmaster at Philadelphia. He travelled in New 
England, defending Quakerism against the attacks of Increase and 
Cotton Mather, but after a time fell out with his own folk on the 
subject of the atonement, accused them of deistic views, and 
started a community of his own called “Christian Quakers” or 
“Keithians.” He then came to London to defend his views, but 
the Yearly Meeting of 1694 disowned him, and he established a 
society of Turner’s Hall in Philpot Lane, where he departed from 
Quaker usage, and administered the two sacraments. In 1 700 he 
conformed to the Church of England, and from 1702 to 1704 
was an agent of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
America. He died on March 27, 1716, at Edburton in Sussex, of 
which parish he was rector. Among his writings were The Deism 
of William Penn and his Brethren (1699); The Standard of the 
Quakers Examined ; or, an Answer to the Apology of Robert Bar- 
clay (1702); A Journal of Travels (1706). 

KEITH, GEORGE KEITH ELPHINSTONE, Viscount 
(1746-1823), British admiral, fifth son of the 10th Lord Elphin- 
stone, was born in Elphinstone Tower, near Stirling, on Jan. 7, 
1746. He entered the navy in 1761, in the “Gosport,” then com- 
manded by Captain Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Vincent. In 1767 
he made a voyage to the East Indies in the Company’s service, 
and made a fortune in trading. He was engaged afloat through- 
out the American War. At the outbreak of the War of the French 
Revolution in 1793 he was appointed to the “Robust” (74), in 
which he took part in the occupation of Toulon by Hood. He 
distinguished himself by beating a body of the French ashore at 
the head of a naval brigade of English and Spaniards. In 1794 
he was promoted rear-admiral, and in 1795 he was sent to occupy 
the Dutch colonies at the Cape of Good Hope and in India, and 
in August 1796 captured a whole Dutch squadron in Saldanha Bay. 
When the mutiny at the Nore broke out in 1797 he was appointed 
to the command, and restored order there and at Plymouth. At 
the close of 1798 he was sent as second in command to St. Vin- 
cent. St. Vincent was at once half incapacitated by ill-health and 
very arbitrary, while Nelson, who considered that Keith’s ap- 
pointment was a personal slight to himself, was insubordinate. 
The escape of a French squadron which entered the Mediterranean 
from Brest in May 1799 was mainly due to jarrings among the 
British naval commanders. Keith followed the enemy to Brest 
on their retreat, but failed to bring them to action. He returned to 
the Mediterranean in November as commander-in-chief, and was 
in charge of the operations at Genoa (1800). The close of 1801 
and the beginning of the following year were spent in transport- 
ing the army sent to Egypt. He was made a baron of the United 
Kingdom — an Irish barony having been conferred on. him in 
1797. In 1803-07 he was commander-in-chief in the North 
Sea. In February 1812 he was appointed commander-in-chief in 
the Channel, and in 1814 he was raised to a viscounty. He was 
at Plymouth when Napoleon surrendered and was brought to Eng- 
land in the “Bellerophon” by Captain Maitland (1777-1839). 
The decisions of the British government were expressed through 
him to the fallen Emperor. Keith died on March 10, 1823 at 
Tullyallan, and was buried in the parish church. 

There is a panegyrical Life of Lord Keith by Alex. Allardyce 
(Edinburgh, 1882) ; and biographical notices will be found in John 
Marshall, Royal Naval Biography, i. 43 (1823-35). See The Keith 
Papers (ed. W. G. Perrin, pub. Navy Records Society, 1927, etc.). 

KEITH, police burgh and parish, Banffshire, Scotland, on the 
Isla, 53^ m. N.W. of Aberdeen by the L.M.S. railway. Pop. 
(1921) 4,270. A branch of the L.N.E. railway also gives access 
to Elgin, and there is a line to Buckie and Portessie on the Moray 
Firth. The burgh includes Old Keith and New Keith on the east 
bank of the Isla, and Fife-Keith on the west bank. Old Keith, 
which has a charter dating from William the Lion, fell into 
gradual decay; New Keith was founded in the 1 8th century by 
the second earl of Seafield, and Fife-Keith has grown up since 
1816. In the Roman Catholic church there is a painting of the 
“Incredulity of St. Thomas,” presented by Charles X. of France. 
The industries include manufactures of manure, meal, tweeds, 


blankets and agricultural implements; there are also distilleries 
and breweries. Keith is also important as the centre of the agri- 
cultural trade of the shire, and for its September horse fair, one 
of the largest in the north of Scotland. 

KEJ or Kech, the chief place in a district of the province of 
Makran in Baluchistan, which has given its name to Kej-Makran, 
as distinguished from Persian Makran. There is no town, but a 
number of small villages dominated by a fort built upon a rock, 
on the eastern bank of the Kej river. This fort, like many others 
similarly placed throughout the country, is supposed to be impreg- 
nable, but is of no strength except against the matchlocks of the 
surrounding tribes. Kej (or Kiz) was an important trade centre 
in the days of Arab supremacy in Sind, and the rulers of Kalat at 
various times marched armies into the province with a view to 
maintaining their authority. At the beginning of the 19th century 
it had the reputation of a commercial centre, trading through 
Panjgur with Kandahar, with Karachi via Bela, and with Muscat 
and the Persian gulf by the seaport of Gwadar, distant about 
80 m. The present Khan of Kalat exercises but a feeble sway over 
this portion of his dominion, although he appoints a governor to 
the province. The principal tribe residing around Kej is that of 
the Gichki, who claim to be of Rajput origin, and to have settled 
in Makran during the 17th century, having been driven out of 
Rajputana. The climate during summer is too hot for Europeans. 
During winter, however, it is temperate. The principal exports 
consist of dates, which are considered of the finest quality. A 
local revolt against Kalat rendered an expedition against Kej 
necessary in 1898, when the fort was captured. 

KEKCHI, a group of Maya Indians, speaking a distinctive 
dialect, who occupy the department of Alta Verapaz in Guatemala. 
They number about 80,000. According to tradition they and the 
Poconchi, who were once part of the same people, lived long ago 
in the Mexican State of Chiapas and north-eastern Guatemala. 
Kckchi to-day is spoken between the Rio Chixoy and Lake 
Isabal, chiefly in the towns of Coban, San Juan Chamelco, San 
Pedro, Carcha, Zamac, Lanquin, Cahabon and Senahu. At the 
time of the Spanish conquest, three incursions were repulsed by 
the Kekchi, whose territory was called the “Land of War.” Las 
Casas, the celebrated missionary and historian, then intervened, 
and offered to secure the Indians to the Crowm by peaceful pene- 
tration. This he did, and the king in recognition changed the 
name of the region to “True Peace” (Verapaz). To-day the 
Kekchi are devoted to agriculture, many of them working on 
coffee estates. They retain many features of aboriginal life, and 
still wear the brilliant costumes characteristic of the Guatemalan 
highlands. 

Bibliography. — Bartolom6 Las Casas, Ilistoria de las lndias (Mad- 
rid, 1875-76) ; Robert Burkitt, “Guatemalan Myths” (The Museum 
Journal, vol vi , No. 3) (Philadelphia, 1915); Karl Sapper, Mittel - 
amerikanische Reisen und Studien (Braunschweig, 1902). 

KEKULE, FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1829-1896), German 
chemist, was born at Darmstadt on Sept. 7, 1829. He studied 
architecture at Giessen and later, coming under the influence of 
Liebig, he took up chemistry. From Giessen he went to Paris, and 
then visited England where he enjoyed personal intercourse with 
the leading chemists. On his return to Germany he started a small 
chemical laboratory at Heidelberg, where, with a very slender 
equipment, he carried out several important researches. In 1856 
he became assistant professor of chemistry at Heidelberg, and in 
1858 professor at Ghent; in 1865 he was called to Bonn to fill a 
similar position, which he held till his death on June 13, 1896. 
Kekule’s main importance lies in the far-reaching contributions 
which he made to chemical theory, especially in regard to the con- 
stitution of the carbon compounds (see Chemistry: Organic). 
The doctrine of atomic saturation capacity (valency) had already 
been enunciated by E. Frankland (q. v.) f when in 1858 Kekule 
published a paper in which, after giving reasons for regarding 
carbon as a tetravalent element, he set forth the essential features 
of his famous doctrine of the linking of atoms. He explained that 
in substances containing several carbon atoms it must be assumed 
that some of the affinities of each carbon atom are bound by the 
affinities of the atoms of other elements contained in the sub- 
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stance, and some by an equal number of the affinities of the other 
carbon atoms. This conception led Kekule in 1865 to formulate 
his “closed-chain” or “ring” theory of the constitution of benzene 
( q.v .), which has been called the “most brilliant piece of predic- 
tion to be found in the whole range of organic chemistry.” This in 
turn led to the elucidation of the constitution of the “aromatic 
compounds.” These contributions to the theory of chemical struc- 
ture are so important that Kekule’s other valuable work on ful- 
minate of mercury, and on unsaturated and thio-acids, etc., ap- 
pears insignificant in comparison. Professor F. R. Japp, in the 
Kekule memorial lecture ( Journ . Chem. Soc., 1898), declared that 
three-fourths of modern organic chemistry is directly or indirectly 
the product of Kckule’s benzene theory. 

Many of Kekulc’s papers appeared in the Annalcn der Chemie, of 
which he was editor, and he also published an important work, Lchr- 
buch dvr organischcn Chemie , of which the first three volumes are 
dated 1S61, 1866 and 1882, while of the fourth only one small section 
was issued in 1887. 

KELANTAN: see Malay States. 

KELLER, ALBERT VON (1844-1920), German painter, 
was born at Gais, in Switzerland on April 27, 1844; he studied 
at the Munich academy under Lenbach and Ramberg, and must 
be counted among the leading colourists of the modern German 
school. Travels in Italy, France, England and Holland, and a 
prolonged sojourn in Paris, helped to develop his elegant and re- 
fined style. In his portraits and the scenes from fashionable life, 
such as the famous “Dinner” (1S90), he displays great sensibility 
to colour and a subtle skill in the treatment of satin and lustrous 
materials. There are good examples of his work at Munich, 
Konigsbcrg and elsewheie He died on July 14, 1920, at Zurich. 

See F. V. Ostini: “Albert von Keller” in Velhagen und Klasings 
Monatsheft (xvi. 2. 1902). 

KELLER, GOTTFRIED (1819-1890), Gcrman-Swiss poet 
and novelist, was born at Zurich on July 19, 1819 He was ap- 
prenticed (1835) to a landscape painter, and spent two years 
(1840-42) in Munich in the study of art. Poverty drove him 
home again; he then wrote a small volume of Gedic/ite (1846), 
which proved his real talent The cantonal Government gave him 
a small pension which enabled him to study philosophy at Heidel- 
berg From 1850 to 1855 he lived in Berlin, where he wrote the 
novel, Der grim** Heinrich (1851-53; revised ed 1879-80), re- 
markable for its delicate autobiographic portraiture and the beau- 
tiful episodes interwoven with the action This was followed by 
Die Leute von Seldwyla (1856), studies of Sw T iss provincial life, 
including Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe, one of the most pow- 
erful short stories in the German language, and Die drei gerechten 
Kammacher, almost as great a masterpiece of humorous writing. ( 
From 1861 to 1 867 he was first secretary to the canton. For a 
time his creative faculty seemed paralysed by his public duties, 
but in 1872 appeared Sieben Lcgenden, and in 1874 a second 
admirable series of Die Leute von Seldwyla. In his later years 
appeared Zuricher Novellen (1878), Das Sinnegcdicht , a collec- 
tion of short stories (1881), Gesammelte Gedichte (1883), and a 
novel, Martin Salander (1886). He died on July 15, 1890, at 
Hott ingen. Keller’s place among German novelists is very high. 
Few have united such fancy and imagination to such uncompro- 
mising realism, or such tragic earnestness to such abounding 
humour. As a lyric poet, his genius is no less original; he takes 
rank with (he greatest German poets in the second half of the 
19th century. 

Keller’s Gesammelte Wcrke were published in 10 vols. (1889-90),. 
to which was added another volume, Nachgelassene Schriften und 
Dichtungen , containing the fragment of a tragedy (1893). In English 
appeared, G. Keller: A Selection of his Tales translated with a Memoir 
by Kate Freiligrath-Krocker (1891). See also F. Baldenspcrger, G. 
Keller; sa vie et ses oeuvres (1893) ; A. Frey, Erinnerungen an Gott- 
fried Keller (1893) ; J. Baeehtold, Kellers Leben . Seine Briefe und 
Tagebucher (3 vols., 1894-97 revised ed. by Ermatinger, 1915); 
A. Koster, G. Keller (1900; 2nd cd., 1907) ; Ricarda Huch, Gottfried 
Keller (1904) ; Mayne, Gottfried Keller (1923) ; and for his work as 
a painter, II. E. von Berlcpsch, Gottfried Keller als Maler (189s). A 
new edition of Der griine Heinrich in its original form, before Keller 
changed its tragic ending, was published by Ermatinger in 1913. 

KELLER, HELEN ADAMS (1880- ), American blind 

deaf-mute, was born at Tuscumbia, Ala., on June 27, 1880. When 
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barely two years old she was deprived of sight, smell and hearing, 
by an attack of scarlet fever. At the request of her parents, who 
were acquainted with the success attained in the case of Laura 
Bridgman (q.v.), one of the graduates of the Perkins Institution 
at Boston, Miss Anne M. Sullivan, who was familiar with the 
teachings of Dr. S. G. Howe (q.v.), was sent to instruct her at 
home. Unfortunately, an exact record of the steps in her early 
education was not kept; but from 1888 onwards, at the Perkins 
Institution, Boston, and under Miss Sarah Fuller at the Horace 
Mann school in New York, and at the Wright Humason school, 
she not only learned to read, write and talk, but became proficient 
to an exceptional degree in the ordinary educational curriculum. 
In 1900 she entered Radcliffe college, and graduated in 1904. 

Miss Sullivan, whose ability as a teacher must be considered 
almost as marvellous as the talent of her pupil, was throughout 
her devoted companion. The case of Helen Keller is the most 
extraordinary ever known in the education of blind deaf-mutes 
(see Deaf and Dumb ad fin.), her acquirements including several 
languages and her general culture being exceptionally wide. She 
wrote The Story of My Life (1902), Optimism (1903), The 
World I Live In (1910) and My Religion (1927), which in literary 
style and in outlook on life are a striking revelation of the results 
of modern methods of educating those who have been so handi- 
capped by natural disabilities. 

KELLERMANN, BERNHARD (1879- ), German 

novelist, was born at Fiirth on March 4, 1879. His early novels, 
V ester und Li (1904), Ingeborg (1906), Der Tor (1909), Eng- 
lish trans. The Fool (192J), were subjective and emotional. Das 
Meer (1910), English trans. The Sea (1925), and Sassa Yo Sassa 
(1912), a novel of Japan, were the fruit of travels. Kellermann 
had now acquired an excellent technique and descriptive power, 
and his further novels, which were very popular, dealt with social 
problems in a sensational fashion. These include Der Tunnel 
(1913), Der q. November (1920), English trans. The gth Novem- 
ber (1925), Die Heiligen (19 22), Schwedcnklees Erlebnis (1923), 
Die Bruder Schellenberg (1925). Kellermann also wrote a drama 
Die Wiedcrlaufer von Munster (1925) and two books of war 
journalism, Dcr Kricg im Wes ten (1915) and Der Krieg im Argon- 
nerwald (1916). 

KELLERMANN, FRANCOIS CHRISTOPHE DE 

(1735-1820), duke of Valmy and marshal of France, was born in 
Strasbourg of a Saxon family on May 28, 1735. He entered the 
French army and served in the Seven Years’ War and in Louis 
XV.’s Polish expedition of 1771, after which he was made a lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He became brigadier (1784), marhhal-de-camp 
(1785), and in 1791 general of the Revolutionary army in Alsace. 
In April 1792 he was made a lieutenant-general, and in August 
his victory of Valmy (see French Revolutionary Wars) over 
the Prussians, in Goethe’s words, “opened a new era in the history 
of the world.” Transferred to the army on the Moselle, Keller- 
mann was accused of neglecting to support Custine’s operations 
on the Rhine, but was acquitted and placed at the head of the army 
of the Alps and of Italy. Shortly afterwards he received instruc- 
tions to reduce Lyons, then in revolt against the Convention, but 
after the surrender he was imprisoned in Paris for thirteen months. 
He was acquitted and reinstated in his command, maintaining 
the south-eastern border against the Austrians until his army was 
merged into that of General Bonaparte in Italy. His active career 
then came to an end, but the hero of Valmy was never forgotten. 
When Napoleon came to power Kellermann was named succes- 
sively senator (1800), honorary marshal of France (1803), and 
duke of Valmy (1808). His experience in army administration 
made him one of Napoleon’s most valuable assistants. In 1814 
he voted for the deposition of the emperor and became a peer 
under the royal government. After the “Hundred Days” he sat 
in the Chamber of Peers and voted with the Liberals He died at 
Paris on Sept. 23, 1820. 

See J. G P de Salve, Fragments historiques sur M. le marshal de 
Kellermann (1807), and De Botidoux, Esquisse de la carribre mditaire 
de F. C. Kellermann , due de Valmy (1817). 

His son, Francois Etienne de Kellermann, duke of Valmy 
(1770-1835), French cavalry general, was born at Metz and served 
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in his father’s repaint of Hussars before entering the diplomatic 
service in 1791. In 1793 he again joined the army and rose in 
1796 to the rank of chef de brigade. During the Italian cam- 
paign (1796-97), he attracted Bonaparte’s notice by his brilliant 
conduct at the forcing of the Tagliamento He was made general 
of a brigade, and employed soccessiveiy in the armies of Rome and 
Naples under Macdonald and Championnet. In the campaign of 
1800 he commanded a cavalry brigade, and at Marengo ( q v.) he 
carried out one of the most famous cavalry charges of history, 
which,, with Desaix’s infantry attack, regained the lost battle 
and decided the issue of the war. He was promoted general of 
a division immediately. He was perhaps the ablest of all 
Napoleon’s cavalry leaders, and distinguished himself at Auster- 
litz (q.v.) in Portugal, at Tonnes (Nov. 28, 1809), and on many 
other occasions in the Peninsular War and in the campaigns of 
1813-14. He retained his rank under the first Restoration, but 
joined Napoleon during the Hundred Days, and fought in the 
Waterloo campaign, where he was again wounded. He was dis- 
graced at the second Restoration, and maintained till the fall of 
Charles X. in 1830 an attitude of determined opposition to the 
Bourbons. He succeeded his father and died June 2, 1835, 

His son Francois Christophe Edmond de Kf.llermann, 
duke of Vabny (1802-1868), was a distinguished statesman, polit- 
ical historian, and diplomatist under the July Monarchy. 

KELLGREN, JOHAN HENRIK (1751-1795), Swedish 
poet and critic, was born at Floby, West Gothland, on Dec. 1, 
1751. He studied at Abo, where he began to lecture (1774) on 
aesthetics. With Carl Lenngren he founded (1778) the journal 
S toe k holms post en, of which he was sole editor from 1788 on- 
wards. Kellgren was librarian to Gustavus III. from 17S0, and 
from 1785 his private secretary. He was an original member of 
the Swedish Academy. He died at Stockholm on April 20, 1795. 
Hi^ poetical works are partly lyrical, partly dramatic; of the 
plays the versification belongs to him, the plots being due to 
Gustavus III. The songs interspersed in the four operas which 
they produced in common, viz., Gustaf Vasa, Gustaf Adolf och 
Ebba Brahe , Aeneas i Kartago, and Drottning Kristina , are wholly 
the work of Kellgren. His lyrics are among the best of the 
Gustavian age. 

His Samlade skrifter (3 vols., 1796; a later edition, 1884-85) were 
revised by himself. His correspondence with Rosenstein and with 
Clewbcrg was edited by H. Schuck (1886-87 and 1894). See Wiesel- 
gren, Svcrigts skona litteratur (1833-49); Atterbom, Svenska stare 
och skalder (1841-55) ; C. W. Bottiger in Transactions of the Swedish 
Academy , xlv. 107 seq. (1870); and Gustaf Ljungpren’s Kellgren, 
Leopold , och Thorild, and his Svenska vitterhetcns hafder (1873-77). 

KELLOGG, CLARA LOUISE (1842-1916), American 
singer, was born at Sumterville, S C., on July 12, 1842, and was 
educated in New York for the musical profession, singing first 
in opera there in 1861. Her fine soprano voice and artistic 
gifts soon made her famous. She appeared as prima donna in 
Italian opera in London, and at concerts, in 1867 and 1868; and 
from that time till 1887 was one of the leading public singers. 
She appeared at intervals in London, but was principally engaged 
in America. In 1874 she organized an opera company which 
became widely known in the United States. In 1887 she married 
Carl Strakosch, and retired from the profession. In 1913 she 
published Memoirs of an American Prima Donna. She died at 
Hartford, Conn., on May 13, 1916. 

KELLOGG, FRANK BILLINGS (1856- ), American 

diplomat and lawyer, was born at Potsdam, N.Y., on Dec. 22, 
1856. In 1865 he went with his parents to Minnesota, where he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1877. He practised in 
Rochester, Minn., for ten years, removing in 1887 to St. Paul. 
He was retained as special counsel for the United States in the 
actions against the Paper Trust and in the Standard Oil case. He 
also appeared as special counsel for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the investigation of the Harriman railways, and 
for the United States in the action to dissolve the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific railway merger. He was a delegate to the 
Republican national conventions of 1904, 1908 and 1912, and 
Was elected U.S. senator from Minnesota for the term 1917-23. 
He was also U.S. delegate to the fifth International Conference 


of American States at Santiago, Chile, 1923. In 1924 he was 
appointed ambassador to Great Britain, succeeding G. B. M. 
Harvey. He resigned in Feb. 1925, to accept an appointment in 
the cabinet of President Coolidge as secretary of State, which 
office he held until April, 1929. 

In this capacity he protested firmly against the threatened 
forfeiture of American rights in lands in Mexico under new laws of 
retroactive effect. He advocated intervention in Nicaragua to sup- 
press a rebellion and pacify the country until a fair election 
could be held. He secured a treaty with Panama for co-operation 
in protection of the Panama Canal in case of war. He made a 
firm stand in China for the protection of American lives and 
property. He received much criticism from the liberal press for 
many of these acts on the ground that they were too aggressive, 
also for his decisions as to the exclusion of certain foreigners un- 
der the undesirable alien exclusion acts. He aided the Treasury 
Department in negotiating debt-funding agreements with Euro- 
pean countries. He aided in bringing about a conference with 
Great Britain and Japan on limitation of naval armaments, 
(Geneva, 1927), and in the discussion of the Tacna-Arica dispute 
between Chili, Peru and Bolivia. In 1928, he attended the Sixth 
Pan American Conference at Havana, Cuba. His most important 
achievement, doubtless, was bringing about the signing of a multi- 
lateral treaty for the renunciation of war, known as the “Pact of 
Paris” ( see Outlawry of War) by 15 principal nations at Paris 
Aug. 27, 1928. The contracting parties, in the language of the 
treaty, “condemn recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies and renounce it as an instrument of national policy 
in their relations with one another.” 

KELLOGG, VERNON LYMAN (1867- ), American 

zoologist, was born at Emporia (Kan.), on Dec. 1, 1867. He 
graduated from the University of Kansas, subsequently studying 
at Cornell university, Leipzig and Paris. He was successively 
assistant and associate professor of entomology at the University 
of Kansas 1890-94, and professor of entomology and lecturer in 
bionomics at Stanford university, 1894-1920. Having acted as a 
director, in Brussels, of the American commission for relief in 
Belgium, 1915, he served as assistant to the U S. food administra- 
tion, 1917, and in various capacities with the American relief 
commission in Poland and Russia, 1918-21. He became perma- 
nent secretary and chairman of the division of educational relations 
of the national research council, Washington (D.C.), 1919. 

He wrote American Insects (1904) ; Evolution and Animal Life , 
with D. S. Jordan (1907); Darwinism To-day (1907); The Ani- 
mals and Man (1911); Headquarters Nights (1917); Herbert 
Hoover , the Man and His Work (1920) ; Nuova, or the New Bee 
(1921); Human Life as the Biologist Sees It (1922); Mind and 
Heredity (1923); Evolution (1925) and other books. 

KELLS, a market town of Co. Meath, Ireland, on the Black- 
water, 9^ m. N.W. of Navan by rail. Pop. of urban district 
(1926) 2,198. St. Columbkille’s house, originally an oratory, was 
converted into a church, the chancel of which existed in 1752. 
The present church is modern, with the exception of the bell- 
tower, rebuilt in 157S. Near the church is a round tower, 99 ft. in 
height ; and there are several ancient crosses, the finest being that 
now erected in the market-place. Kells was originally a royal 
residence, whence its ancient name Ceanannus , meaning the 
dun or circular northern fort, in which the king resided, and the 
intermediate name Kenlis, meaning head fort. Here Conn of the 
Hundred Fights resided in the 2nd century; and here was a palace 
of Dermot, king of Ireland, in 544-565. The other places in 
Ireland named Kells are probably derived from Cealla, signifying 
church. In the 6th century Kells was granted to St. Columb- 
kille. The town owes its chief ecclesiastical importance to the 
bishopric founded about 807, and united to Meath in the 13th 
century. 

The Book of Kells , an illuminated copy of the Gospels in Latin, 
contains also local records, dating from the 8th century, and is 
preserved in the library of Trinity college, Dublin. It is asserted 
to be the finest extant example of early Christian art of its kind. 
Neighbouring antiquities are the church of Dulane, with a fine 
doorway, and the dun or fortification of Dimor, the principal erec- 
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tion ot a senes ot deiences on the hills about 6 m. W. of Kells. 

KELLY, EDWARD (1854-1880), Australian bushranger, 
was born at Wallan Wallan, Victoria. His father was a trans- 
ported Belfast convict, and as boys he and his brothers were con- 
stantly in trouble for horse-stealing; “Ned” served three years’ 
imprisonment for this offence. In April 1878, an attempt was 
made to arrest his brother Daniel on a similar charge. The whole 
Kelly family resisted this and Ned wounded one of the constables. 
Mrs. Kelly and some of the others were captured, but Ned and 
Daniel escaped to the hills, where they were joined by two other 
desperadoes, Byrne and Hart. For two years, despite a reward 
of £8,000 offered jointly by the governments of Victoria and New 
South Wales for their arrest, the gang under the leadership of 
Kelly terrorized the country on the borderland of Victoria and 
New South Wales, “holding up” towns and plundering banks. In 
June 1880, however, they were at last tracked to a wooden shanty 
at Glcnrowan, near Benalla, which the police surrounded, riddled 
with bullets, and finally set on fire. Kelly was severely wounded, 
captured and taken to Beechworth, where he was tried, convicted 
and hanged in October 1880. The total cost of the capture of the 
Kelly gang was reckoned at £115,000. 

See F. A. Hare, The Last of the Bushrangers (London, 1892). 

KELLY, HOWARD ATWOOD (1858- ), American 

gynaecologist, was born at Camden, N.J., on Feb. 20, 1858. He 
graduated in medicine from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1882 and following an interneship at the Episcopal hospital he 
founded the Kensington hospital for w r omen, Philadelphia. In 
1888 he devised the open cystoscope by which a light is introduced 
into the interior of the body to aid in diagnosis and operations. 
He was associate professor of obstetrics at the university from 
1888 to 1889; professor of gynaecology and obstetrics at Johns 
Hopkins university (1889-99); professor of gynaecology (1899- 
1919); emeritus professor since 1919. At Johns Hopkins Hospital 
he was gynaecological surgeon (1899-1919) and had been consult- 
ing gynaecologist since 1919. His high attainments in the field of 
gynaecology have brought him many honours. He was also a 
pioneer in the use of radium for cancer. 

Besides contributing some 500 valuable articles to medical 
journals, he wrote Operative Gynecology, 2 vol. (1898, 1906); 
The Vermiform Appendix and Its Diseases (with Elizabeth Hur- 
don, 1905); Walter Reed and Yellow Fever (1906, 07, ’23); 
Medical Gynecology (1908, 1912); Appendicitis and Other Dis- 
eases of the Vermiform Appendix (1909); Myomata of the 
Uterus (with T. S. Cullen, 1909); Diseases of the Kidneys , 
Ureters, and Bladder (with C. F. Bumam, 1914, 1922); Gyne- 
cology (1928); American Medical Biography (with W. L. 
Burrage, 1928). 

KELLY, HUGH ( 1739-1777), Irish dramatist and poet, 
son of a Dublin publican, was born in 1739 a f Killarney. He 
was apprenticed to a staymaker, and in 1760 went to London. 
Here he worked at his trade for some time, and then became an 
attorney’s clerk. He contributed to various newspapers, wrote 
pamphlets for the booksellers, and a novel, once famous, Memoirs 
of a Magdalen , or the History of Louisa Mildmay (2 vols., 1767). 
In 1766 he published an anonymous poem, Thespis; or , A Critical 
Examination into the Merits of All the Principal Performers 
belonging to Drury Lane Theatre. Kelly’s first comedy, False 
Delicacy, written in prose, was produced by Garrick at Drury 
Lane on Jan. 23, 1768. The piece had a great vogue in London, 
and in French and Portuguese versions it drew crowded houses 
in Paris and Lisbon. 

Kelly was a journalist in the pay of Lord North, and therefore 
hated by the party of John Wilkes, especially as being the editor 
of the Public Ledger. His Thespis had also made him many 
enemies; and Mrs. Clive refused to act in his pieces. The pro- 
duction of his second comedy, A Word to the Wise (Drury Lane, 
3rd of March 1770), occasioned a riot in the theatre, repeated at 
the second performance, and the piece had to be abandoned. 

His other plays are: Clementina (Covent Garden, Feb. 23, 
1771), a blank verse tragedy, given out to be the work of a 
“young American Clergyman” in order to escape the opposition 
of the Wilkites; The School for Wives (Drury Dane, Dec. ti, 
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1 773)> a prose comedy given out as the work of Major (after- 
wards Sir William) Addington; a two-act piece, The Romance 
of an Hour (Covent Garden, Dec. 2, 1774), borrowed from Mar- 
montels tale U Ami tie d Vepreuve; and an unsuccessful comedy, 
The Man of Reason (Covent Garden, Feb. 9, 1776). Kelly gave 
up literature for law in 1774. He died in poverty on Feb. 3, 
1777 . 

See The Works of Hugh Kelly , to which is prefixed the Life of the 
Author (1778) ; Genest, History of the Stage (v. 163, 263-269, 308, 
399, 457, 517). Pamphlets in reply to Thespis are: “Anti-Thespis . . .” 
(1767): “The Kellyad . . ” (1767), by Louis Stamma; and “The 
Rescue or Thespian Scourge . . ” (1767), by John Brown-Smith. 

KELLY, MICHAEL (1762-1826), British actor, singer and 
composer, was the son of a Dublin wine-merchant and dancing- 
master. He studied in Italy, and for four years from 1783 was en- 
gaged to sing at the Court Theatre at Vienna, where he became a 
friend of Mozart. In 1786 he sang in the first performance of the 
Nozze di Figaro Appearing in London, at Drury Lane in 1787, he 
had a great success, and thenceforth was the principal English 
tenor at that theatre. In 1793 he became acting-manager of the 
King’s Theatre. He wrote a number of songs (including “The 
Woodpecker”), and the music for many dramatic pieces. In 1826 
he published his entertaining Reminiscences, in writing which he 
was helped by Theodore Hook. He combined his professional 
work with conducting a music-shop and a wine-shop, but with dis- 
astrous financial results. He died at Margate on Oct. 9, 1826. 

KELP (a term of unknown derivation) is the ash produced by 
the incineration of various kinds of seaweed (Algae) obtainable 
in great abundance on the west coasts of Ireland and Scotland, 
and the coast of Brittany It is prepared from the deep-sea tangle 
(Laminaria digit at a), sugar wrack (L. saccharina ), knobbed 
wrack (F ucus nodosus), black wrack (F. serratus) and blad- 
der wrack (F. vesicidosus) The Laminarias yield what is termed 
“drift-weed kelp,” obtainable only when cast up on the coasts 
by storms or other causes The species of Fucus growing within 
the tidal range are cut from the rocks at low water, and are 
therefore known as “cut-weeds.” The weeds are first dried in the 
sun and are then collected into shallow pits and burned till they 
form a fused mass, which, while still hot, is sprinkled with water 
to break it up into convenient pieces A ton of kelp is obtained 
from 20 to 22 tons of wet seaweed. The average composition 
may vary as follows: Potassium sulphate, ro to 12%; potassium 
chloride, 20 to 25#; sodium carbonate, 5%; other sodium and 
magnesium salts, 15 to 20%; and insoluble ash from 40 to 50%. 
The iodine content of different samples of kelp may vary from r 
to 6 %. (Sec Iodine.) 

The kelp beds off the Pacific coast of the United States have 
been the object of experiment by the Federal government and 
private enterprise owning several small plants. 

KELSO, burgh of barony, police burgh and market town, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland, on the left bank of the Tweed, 52 m. 
(43 m by road) S E of Edinburgh and 10} m. N E. of Jed- 
burgh by the L N E R. Pop. (1921), 3,527. The name has been 
derived from the old Welsh calch , or Anglo-Saxon cealc , “chalk,” 
and the Scots how, “hollow,” a derivation more evident in the 
earlier forms Calkon and Calchon, and illustrated in Chalkheugh, 
the name of a locality in the town. The ruined abbey was founded 
in 1128 by David 1 . for monks from Tiron in Picardy, whom he 
transferred hither from Selkirk, where they had been installed 
fifteen years before. The abbey, completed towards the middle of 
the 13th century, became one of the most powerful in Scotland, 
claiming precedence over the other monasteries and disputing the 
supremacy with St. Andrews. It suffered damage in numerous 
English forays, was pillaged by the 4th earl of Shrewsbury in 
1522, and was reduced to ruins in 1545 by the earl of Hertford 
(afterwards the Protector Somerset). In 1602 the abbey lands 
passed into the hands of Sir Robert Ker of Cessford, 1st earl of 
Roxburghe. The ruins were disfigured by an attempt to render 
part of them available for public worship, and one vault was long 
utilized as the town gaol, but they were cleared at the beginning 
of the 19th century and presented to the nation by the duke 0/ 
Roxburghe in 1919. The late Norman and Early Pointed cruci- 
form church has an unusual ground-plan, the west end of the 
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cross forming the nave and being shorter than the chancel. The 
nave and transepts extend only 23 ft. from the central tower. 
The remains include most of the tower, nearly the whole of the 
walls of the south transept, less than half of the west front, the 
north and west sides of the north transept, and a remnant of the 
chancel. The predominant feature is the great central tower, 
which, as seen from a distance, suggests the keep of a Norman 
castle. 

The Tweed is crossed at Kelso by a bridge of five arches con- 
structed in 1803 by John Rennie. The grammar school occupies 
the site of the school which Sir Walter Scott attended in 1783. 
The public park lies in the east of the town, and the race-course 
to the north of it. The leading industries are the making of fishing 
tackle, agricultural implements, and chemical manures, besides 
coach-building, cabinet-making and upholstery, corn and saw 
mills, iron founding, etc. James and John Ballantyne, friends of 
Scott, set up a press about the end of the 18th century, from 
which there issued, in 1802, the first two volumes of the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border. The Kelso Mail , founded by James 
Ballantyne in 1797, is now the oldest of the Border newspapers. 
The town is an important agricultural centre, with weekly corn 
and fortnightly cattle markets. 

Kelso became a burgh of barony in 1634. On Oct. 24, 1715 
the Old Pretender was proclaimed James VIII. in the market 
square, but in 1745 Prince Charles Edward found no active ad- 
herents in the town. 

About 1 m. W. of Kelso is Floors or Fleurs Castle, the principal 
seat of the duke of Roxburghe. The mansion as originally de- 
signed by Sir John Vanbrugh in 1718 was severely plain, but in 
1849 William Henry Playfair converted it into a magnificent 
structure in Tudor style. 

On the peninsula formed by the junction of the Teviot and the 
Tweed stood the formidable castle and flourishing town of Rox- 
burgh from which the shire took its name. No trace exists of the 
town, and of the castle all that is left are a few ruins shaded by 
ancient ash trees. Built by the' Northumbrians, after the con- 
solidation of the kingdom of Scotland it became a favoured 
royal residence; the town beneath its protection reached its palm- 
iest days under David I., and formed a member of the Court of 
Four Burghs with Edinburgh, Stirling and Berwick. It possessed a 
church, court of justice, mint, mills, and, what was remarkable 
for the 12th century, grammar school. Alexander II. was mar- 
ried and Alexander III. was born in the castle. During the long 
period of Border warfare, the town was repeatedly burned and 
the castle captured. The castle was finally razed to the ground in 
1460. It was at the siege that the king, James IT , was killed 
by the explosion of a huge gun called “the Lion ” On the fall of 
the castle the town was abandoned in favour of the rising burgh 
of Kelso. The town, whose patron-saint was St James, fs still 
commemorated by St. James's Fair, held on the 5th of every 
August on the vacant site, and the most popular of Border 
festivals. 

Sandyknowe or Smailholm Tower, 6 m. W. of Kelso, dating 
from the 15th century, is a fine example of a Border Peel Two 
m. N. by E. of Kelso is the pretty village of Ednam (Edenham, 
“The Village on the Eden’’,), the birthplace of the poet James 
Thomson, to whose memory an obelisk, 52 ft high, was erected 
on Ferney Hill in 1820 

KELTIE, SIR JOHN SCOTT (1840-1927), British 

geographer, was born at Dundee on March 29, 1840 In 18S0 
he was appointed editor of the Statesman’s Year Book . He be- 
came in 1884 inspector of geographical education in connection 
with the Royal Geographical society, and was librarian of the 
society in 1885 and secretary in 1S92. In 1915 he was appointed 
joint-editor of the Geographical Journal. In 1917 he retired and 
in 1918 was knighted. He acted during the winter of 1918-19 as 
geographical adviser to the historical section of the Foreign 
Office. He died on Jan. 10, 1927. 

His book The Partition of Africa (1804) is a standard work. He has 
also published A History of the Scottish Highlands and Clans (1874) ; 
Report on Geographical Education (1886) ; Applied Geography (1890; 
new ed. 1908) ; The History of Geography (with O. J. R. Howarth, 
19x4), and many articles in scientific and geographical journals. 


KELVIN, WILLIAM THOMSON, Baron (1824-1907), 
British physicist, the second son of James Thomson, LL.D., 
professor of mathematics in the University of Glasgow, was born 
at Belfast, Ireland, on June 26, 1824, his father being then teacher 
of mathematics in the Royal Academical Institution. In 1832 
James Thomson accepted the chair of mathematics at Glasgow. 
In 1841 William Thomson entered Peterhouse, Cambridge, and 
in 1845 took his degree as second wrangler and won the first 
Smith's Prize. At that time there were few facilities for the study 
of experimental science in Great Britain. Thomson therefore had 
recourse to Paris, and for a year worked in the laboratory of 
Regnault, who was then engaged in his classical researches on 
the thermal properties of steam. In 1846, he accepted the chair 
of natural philosophy in the University of Glasgow, which he 
filled for 53 years, attaining universal recognition as one of the 
greatest physicists of his time. The Glasgow chair was a source 
of inspiration to scientific men for more than half a century, and 
many of the most advanced researches of other physicists grew 
out of the numerous suggestions made by Thomson. One of his 
earliest papers dealt with the age of the earth. Thomson’s calcu- 
lations on the conduction of heat showed that at some time 
between 20 millions and 400 millions, probably about 100 mil- 
lions, of years ago, the physical conditions of the earth must 
have been entirely different from those which now obtain. This 
led to a long controversy with geologists in which the physical 
principles held their ground. 

In 1847 Thomson first met James Prescott Joule at the Oxford 
meeting of the British Association. Joule's views of the nature 
of heat strongly influenced Thomson’s mind, with the result that 
in 1848 Thomson proposed his absolute scale of temperature, 
which is independent of the properties of any particular thermo- 
metric substance, and in 1851 he presented to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh a paper on the dynamical theory of heat, which 
reconciled the work of N. L. Sadi Carnot with the conclusions 
of Count Rumford, Sir H. Davy, J. R. Mayer and Joule, and 
placed the dynamical theory of heat and the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the conservation of energy in a position to command 
universal acceptance. It was in this paper that the principle of 
the dissipation of energy, briefly summarized in the second law 
of thermodynamics, was first stated. 

Although his contributions to thermodynamics may properly 
be regarded as his most important scientific work, it is in the field 
of electricity, especially in its application to submarine telegraphy, 
that Lord Kelvin is best known to the world at large From 
1854 he is most prominent among telegraphists. The stranded 
form of conductor was due to his suggestion; but it was in the 
letters which he addressed in that year to Sir G. G Stokes, and 
which were published in the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
(1855), that he discussed the mathematical theory of signalling 
through submarine cables, and enunciated the conclusion that in 
long cables the retardation due to capacity must render the speed 
of signalling inversely proportional to the square of the cable’s 
length. Thomson set to work to overcome the difficulty by im- 
provement in the manufacture of cables, by the production of 
copper of high conductivity and the construction of apparatus 
which would readily respond to the slightest variation of the cur- 
rent in the cable. The mirror galvanometer and the siphon 
recorder, which was patented in 1867, were the outcome of these 
researches. Thomson’s work in connection with telegraphy led 
to the production in rapid succession of instruments adapted to 
the requirements of the time for the measurement of every 
electrical quantity, and when electric lighting came to the front 
a new set of instruments was produced to meet the needs of the 
electrical engineer 

When W. Weber in 1851 proposed the extension of C. F. 
Gauss’s system of absolute units to electromagnetism, Thomson 
took up the question, and, applying the principles of energy, 
calculated the absolute electromotive force of a Daniell cell, 
and determined the absolute measure of the resistance of a wire 
from the heat produced in it by a known current. In 1861 
Thomson induced the British Association to appoint its first 
famous committee for the determination of electrical standards. 
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The oscillatory character of the discharge of the Leyden jar, 
the foundation of the work of H. R. Hertz and of wireless tele- 
graphy,, were investigated by him in 1853. 

It was in 1873 that he undertook to write a series of articles 
for Good Words on the mariner’s compass. He wrote the first, 
but so many questions arose in his mind that it was five years 
before the second appeared. In the meanwhile the compass went 
through a process of complete reconstruction in his hands, a 
process which enabled both the permanent and the temporary 
magnetism of the ship to be readily compensated, while the 
weight of the 10-in. card was reduced to one-seventeenth of that 
of the standard card previously in use, although the time of 
swing was increased. Thomson also invented his sounding appa- 
ratus, whereby soundings can be taken in shallows and in deep- 
water. Thomson’s tide gauge, tidal harmonic analyser and tide 
predicter are famous, and among his work in the interest of 
navigation must be mentioned his tables for the simplification 
of Sumner’s method for determining the position of a ship at sea. 
Thomson published more than 300 original papers bearing upon 
nearly every branch of physical science. It is only by reference 
to his published papers that any approximate conception can be 
formed of his life’s work; but the student who had read all these 
knew comparatively little of Lord Kelvin if he had not talked 
with him face to face. Extreme modesty, almost amounting to 
diffidence, was combined with the utmost kindliness in Lord 
Kelvin’s bearing to the most elementary student, and nothing 
seemed to give him so much pleasure as an opportunity to 
acknowledge the efforts of the humblest scientific worker. The 
progress of physical discovery during the last half of the 19th 
century was perhaps as much due to the kindly encouragement 
which he gave to his students and to others who came in contact 
with him as to his own researches and inventions; and it would 
be difficult to speak of his influence as a teacher in stronger 
terms than this. 

In 1866, perhaps chiefly in acknowledgment of his services 
to trans-Atlantic telegraphy, Thomson received the honour of 
knighthood, and in 1892 he was raised to the peerage with the 
title of Baron Kelvin of Largs. The Grand Cross of the Royal 
Victorian Order was conferred on him in 1896, the year of the 
jubilee of his professoriate In 1890 he became president of tfie 
Royal Society, and he received the Order of Merit on its insti- 
tution in 1 902 Tn 1896, on the occasion of the jubilee of his 
professorship, the city authorities joined with the university in 
honouring their most distinguished citizen Three years after 
this celebration Lord Kelvin resigned his chair at Glasgow, 
though by formally matriculating as a student he maintained his 
connection with the university, of which in 1904 he was elected 
chancellor. Much of his time after his retirement was given to 
writing and revising the lectures on the wave theory of light 
which he had delivered at Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, 
in 1884 (published 1904) At the Leicester meeting of the 
British Association in 1884 he delivered a long and searching 
address on the electronic theory of matter. He died on Dec T7, 
1907, at his residence, Netherhall, near Largs, Scotland; there 
was no heir to his title, which became extinct A statue was 
erected to him at Glasgow in 1913 

In addition to the Baltimore lectures, he published with Professor 
P. G. Tait a standard hut unfinished Treatise on Natural Philosophy 
(1867). A number of his scientific papers were collected in his 
Reprint of Papers on Electricity and Magnetism (1872), and in his 
Mathematical and Physical Papers (1882, 188a and 1890), and three 
volumes of Jiis Popular Lectures and Addresses appeared in 1889-94. 

See Andrew Gray, Lord Kelvin (1908); S. P. Thompson, Life 
of Lord Kelvin (1910), which contains a full bibiography of his 
v’ritings. 

KEMBLE, the name of a family of English actors, of whom 
the most famous were Mrs. Siddons (<7 v ) and her brother John 
Philip Kemble, the eldest of the 12 children of Roger Kembt.e 
(1721-1802), a strolling player and manager, who in 1753 mar- 
ried an actress, Sarah Wood. 

John Philip Kemble (1757-1823), the second child, was 
born at Prescot, Lancashire, on Feb. x, t 75 7. He was educated 
for the Roman Catholic priesthood at Sedgeley Park Catholic 
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seminary, near Wolverhampton, and the English college at Douai, 
France. But he had no vocation, and on his return to England 
he joined the theatrical company of Crump and Chamberlain, his 
first appearance being as Theodosius in Lee’s tragedy at Wolver- 
hampton on Jan. 8, 1776. In 1778 he joined the York company 
of Tate Wilkinson, appearing at Wakefield as Captain Plume in 
Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer ; in Hull for the first time as 
Macbeth on Oct. 30, and in York as Orestes in Ambrose Philips’s 
Distressed Mother. 

He appeared as Hamlet in Dublin on Nov. 2, 1781, and was 
engaged at Drury Lane in 1783, where he made his debut on Sept. 
30, 1783, in the same part. The Drury Lane public were mod- 
erately enthusiastic, but his performance with his sister, Mrs. 
Siddons, in Macbeth (March 31, 1785) established him as a 
popular favourite. Brother and sister had first appeared together 
at Drury Lane on Nov. 22, 1783, as Beverley and Mrs. Beverley in 
Moore’s The Gamester , and as King John and Constance in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. In the following year they played Mont- 
gomerie and Matilda in Cumberland’s The Carmelite , and in 
1785 Adorni and Camiola in Kemble’s adaptation of Massinger’s 
A Maid of Honour , and Othello and Desdemona. Between 1785 
and 1787 Kemble appeared in a variety of roles, his Mentevole in 
Jephson’s Julia producing an overwhelming impression. He mar- 
ried (Dec. 8, 1787) Priscilla Hopkins Brereton (1756-1845), the 
widow of an actor and herself an actress. 

Kemble’s appointment as manager of Drury Lane in 1788 gave 
him full opportunity to dress the characters less according to 
tradition than in harmony with his own conception of what was 
suitable. In his own version of Coriolanus , which was revived 
during his first season, the character of the “noble Roman” exactly 
suited his powers; it is even said that he allowed its influence to 
colour his private manner and modes of speech His tall and im- 
posing person, noble countenance, and solemn and grave demean- 
our were uniquely adapted for the Roman characters in Shake- 
speare’s plays; and when he had to depict the gradual growth and 
development of one absorbing passion, his representation gathered 
a momentum and majestic force that were irresistible. His defect 
was in flexibility, variety, rapidity; the characteristic of his style 
was method, regularity, precision, elaboration even of the min- 
utest details, founded on a thorough psychological study of the 
special personality he had to represent. Kemble excelled in decla- 
mation, but physically he was incapable of giving expression to 
impetuous vehemence and searching pathos 

On account of the eccentricities of Sheridan, the proprietor of 
Drury Lane, Kemble withdrew from the management, and, 
although he resumed his duties at the beginning of the season 
t 800-0 1, he at the close of 1802 finally resigned connection with 
it. Tn 1803 he became manager of Covent Garden, in which 
he had acquired a sixth share for £23,000 The theatre was 
burned down on Sept. 20, 1808, and the raising of the prices 
after the opening of the new theatre, in 1809, led to riots, which 
practically suspended the performances for three months. Kemble 
was only saved from ruin by a loan, afterwards converted into a 
gift, of £10.000 from the duke of Northumberland Kemble’s 
last performance was as Coriolanus on June 23, 1817 His retire- 
ment was probably hastened by the rising popularity of Edmund 
Kean. He died at Lausanne on Feb. 26, 1823 

See Boaden, Life of John Philip Kemble (1825) ; Fitzgerald, The 
Kembles (1871). 

Stephen Kemble (1758-1822), the second son of Roger, was 
rather an indifferent actor, ever eclipsed by his wife and fellow 
player, Elizabeth Satchell Kemble ( c 1763-1841), and a man of 
such portly proportions that he played Falstaff without padding. 
He managed several other theatres situated in Edinburgh and 
elsewhere. 

Charles Kemble ( 1 775-1854 ), a younger hi other of John 
Philip and Stephen, was born at Brecon, South Wales, on Nov. 
25, 1775. He, too, was educated at Douai. He made his first 
recorded appearance at Sheffield as Orlando in As You Like It 
in 1792. His first London appearance was on April 21, 1794, as 
Malcolm to his brother’s Macbeth. Ultimately he won inde- 
pendent fame, especially in such characters as Archer in George 
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Farquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem, Dorincourt in Mrs. Cowley’s Belle’s 
Stratagem, Charles Surface and Ranger in Dr. Benjamin Hoad- 
ley’s Suspicious Husband. His Laertes and Macduff were hardly 
less interesting than his brother’s Hamlet and Macbeth. In 
comedy he was ably supported by his wife, Marie Therese De 
Camp (1774-1838), whom he married on July 2, 1806. His visit, 
with his daughter Fanny, to America during 1832 and 1834, 
aroused much enthusiasm. The later period of his career was 
clouded by money embarrassments in connection with his joint 
proprietorship in Covent Garden theatre. He formally retired 
from the stage in Dec. 1836, but his final appearance was on 
April 10, 1840. For some time he held the office of examiner of 
plays. In 1844-45 he gave readings from Shakespeare at Willis’s 
Rooms. He died on Nov. 12, 1854. 

See Gentleman's Magazine , Jan. 1855 ; Records of a Girlhood, by 
Frances Anne Kemble. 

Elizabeth Whitlock (1761-1836), who was a daughter of 
Roger Kemble, made her first appearance on the stage in 1783 
at Drury Lane as Portia. In 1785 she married Charles E. Whit- 
lock, went with him to America and played with much success 
there. She had the honour of appearing before President Wash- 
ington. She seems to have retired about 1807, and she died on 
Feb. 27, 1836. 

Frances Anne Kemble (Fanny Kemble) (1809-1893), the 
actress and author, was Charles Kemble’s elder daughter; she 
was bom in London on Nov. 27, 1809, and educated chiefly in 
France. She first appeared on the stage on Oct. 25, 1829 as 
Juliet at Covent Garden. Her attractive personality at once made 
her a great favourite, her popularity enabling her father to 
recoup his losses as a manager. She played all the principal 
women’s parts, notably Portia, Beatrice and Lady Teazle; Julia 
in Sheridan Knowles’s The Hunchback, especially written for her, 
was perhaps her greatest success. In 1832 she went with her 
father to America, and in 1834 she married there a Southern 
planter, Pierce Butler. They were divorced in 1849. I&47 

she returned to the stage, and later, following her father’s ex- 
ample, appeared with much success as a Shakespearian reader. 
In 1877 she returned to England, where she lived till her death 
in London on Jan. 15, 1893. Fanny Kemble was a popular figure 
in London society. Besides her plays, Francis the First, unsuc- 
cessfully produced in 1832, The Star of Seville (1837), a volume 
of Poems (1844), and a book of Italian travel, A Year of 
Consolation (1847), she published a volume of her Journal in 
1835, and in 1863 another (dealing with life on the Georgia plan- 
tation), and also a volume of Plays (1863), including transla- 
tions from Dumas and Schiller. These were followed by Records 
of a Girlhood (1878), Records of Later Life (1882), Notes on 
some of Shakespeare’s Plays (1882), Far Away and Long Ago 
(1889), and Further Records (1891). Her various volumes of 
reminiscences contain much valuable material for the social and 
dramatic history of the period. 

Adelaide Kemble (1814-1879), Charles Kemble’s second 
daughter, was an opera singer of great promise, whose first 
London appearance was made in Norma on Nov. 2, 1841. In 
1843 she married Edward John Sartoris, a rich Italian, and retired 
after a brief but brilliant career. She wrote A Week in a French 
Country House (1867), a bright and humorous story, and of a lit- 
erary quality not shared by other tales that followed. 

Among more recent members of the Kemble family, mention 
may also be made of Charles Kemblfe’s grandson, Henry Kemble 
(1848-1907), a popular London actor. 

KEMBLE, JOHN MITCHELL (1807-1857), English 
scholar and historian, eldest son of Charles Kemble the actor, was 
educated at Bury St. Edmunds, at Trinity college, Cambridge, and 
under the brothers Grimm at Gottingen (1831). His early works 
were: Beowulf (1833-37), Vber die Stammtafel der Westsachsen 
(1836), Codex Diplomatics Aevi Saxomci (1839-48). His His- 
tory of the Saxons in England (1849; new ed. 1876) attempted 
an examination of the original sources of the early period of Eng- 
lish history. He was editor of the British and Foreign Review 
from 1835 to 1844; and from 1840 to his death was examiner of 
plays. He died at Dublin on March 26, 1857. Other works of his 


are State Papers . . . from the Revolution to the Home of Han- 
over (1857); and Horae Ferales, completed by R. G. Latham 

(1864). 

kem£ny, zsigmond, Baron (1816-1875), Hungarian 

author, was on the staff of the Pesti Hirlap, when he brought out 
his first great novel, Pdl Gyulay (1846). He was a member of 
the revolutionary diet of 1848, and spent a short time in exile. 
In his two pamphlets, Forradalom utdn (After the Revolution) 
and Mdg cgysz 6 a forradalom utdn (One word more after the 
Revolution), he defended the point of view which was realized 
by De&k in 1867. He subsequently edited the Pesti Napld, which 
became virtually Deak’s political organ. Kemeny also published 
several political essays (eg., The Two Wesselenyis, and Stephen 
Szechenyi ), and some excellent novels: Fdrj ds no (Husband and 
Wife), Szivdrvdnyei (The Heart’s Secrets), etc. During the 
’sixties Kemeny actively assisted Deak; he popularized the Com- 
position of 1867 which he had done so much to bring about. He 
was elected to the diet of 1867 for one of the divisions of Pest, 
but took no part in the debates. The last years of his life were 
passed in complete seclusion in Transylvania. To the works of 
Kemeny already mentioned should be added the fine historical 
novel Rajongok (The Fanatics) (Pest, 1858-1859), and Collected 
Speeches (Hung.) (Pest, 1889). 

See L. Nogrady, Baron Sigismund KemSny’s Life and Writings 
(Hung.) (Budapest, 1902) ; G. Beksics, Sigismund Kemeny, the Revo- 
lution and the Composition (Hung.) (Budapest, 1888). 

KEMMERER, EDWIN WALTER (1875- ), Ameri- 

can economist, was born at Scranton, Fa., on June 29, 1875, and 
educated at Wesleyan (A.B., 1899) an d Cornell (Ph.D., 1903). 
He was instructor in economics at Purdue university, 1901-03; 
assistant professor of political economy, 1906-09, professor of 
economics and finance, 1909-12, at Cornell, and after 1912 pro- 
fessor of economics and finance at Princeton. He served as 
financial adviser to the U.S. Philippine Commission in 1903 and 
was chief of the Division of Currency, Philippine Islands, 1904- 
06. He was financial adviser to the Governments of Mexico, 
1917, and Guatemala, 1919; US. trade commissioner in South 
America, 1922; chairman of the Commission of American Finan- 
cial Advisers in Colombia, 1923; Chile, 1925; Poland, 1926; 
Ecuador, 1926-27; Bolivia, 1927; China, 1929. He served on the 
Gold Standard Inquiry Committee for the Union of South Africa, 
1924-25, and as expert on currency and banking to the Dawes 
Committee, 1925. 

Besides articles in economic journals and various commission reports 
he is the author of Money and Credit Instruments in their Relation 
to General Prices (1907) ; Seasonal Variations in the Relative Demand 
for Money and Capital (1910); Modern Currency Reforms (1916); 
The US. Postal Savings System (1917); The ABC of the Federal 
Reserve System (1918) ; High Prices and Deflation (1920). 

KEMP, JAMES FURMAN (1859-1926), American geolo- 
gist, was born in New York city on Aug. 14, 1859. He graduated 
from Adelphi academy, Brooklyn (1876), and later studied in 
Amherst and at Columbia university. After studying at Leipzig 
and Munich, he returned to America to become a member of the 
teaching staff at Cornell university (1886-91). In 1891 he was 
called to Columbia as adjunct professor, and the following year 
became professor of geology and head of the department, re- 
maining in this position until his death, except during the years 
1914-18. 

While at Cornell he was one of a group of 13 who organized 
the Geological Society of America, and was president in 1921. 
He was considered a leading authority on ore deposits, and was 
the author of text -books and many scientific papers. Among these 
were: Ore Deposits of the United States and Canada (1903) and 
Handbook of Rocks (1896), The Trap Dikes of the Lake Cham- 
plain Region (1893), Geology of the Lake Placid Region (Albany,* 
1898), The Titaniferous Iron Ores of the Adirondacks (1899), 
The Geological Relations and Distribution of Platinum and i4$S0- 
ciated Metals (1902), The Economic Geology of the non-metallic 
Minerals based on American Examples (1903), Geology of the 
Mount Marcy Quadrangle, Essex County , New York (Albany, 
1921) and many others. 

He died at Great Neck, L.I., on Nov. 17, 1926. 
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KEMPE, JOHN (e. 1380-1454), English cardinal, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and chancellor, son of Thomas Kempe of Ollan- 
tigh, near Ashford, Kent, was bom about 1380 and educated at 
Merton college, Oxford. He practised as an ecclesiastical lawyer, 
was an assessor at the trial of Oldcastle, and in 1415 was made 
dean of the Court of Arches. He passed into the royal service 
and after being entrusted with several diplomatic missions was 
eventually made chancellor of the duchy of Normandy. He was 
consecrated bishop of Rochester at Rouen on Dec. 3, 1419. In 
Feb. 1421 he was translated to Chichester, and in November 
following to London. During the minority of Henry VI. Kempe 
had a prominent position in the English council as a supporter 
of Henry Beaufort. In 1426 he became archbishop of York. 
Succeeding Henry Beaufort, in 1426, Kempe held office as chan- 
cellor for six years; his main task was to keep Humphrey of 
Gloucester in check. His resignation on Feb. 28, 1432, was a con- 
cession to Gloucester. He still enjoyed Beaufort’s favour and 
was sent to the congress of Arras in 1435 and the conference at 
Calais in 1438. In Dec. 1439 he was created cardinal. He sup- 
ported Suffolk over the king’s marriage with Margaret of Anjou ; 
but later there arose some difference between them arising from 
the nomination of the cardinal’s nephew, Thomas Kempe, to the 
bishopric of London. In Jan. 1450 Kempe once more became chan- 
cellor and pronounced the final sentence on Suffolk in March. 
In spite of his age he dealt vigorously with Cade’s rebellion, and 
by his official experience and skill did what he could for four 
years to sustain the king’s authority. He was rewarded by his 
translation to Canterbury in July 1452, when Pope Nicholas 
added as a special honour the title of cardinal-bishop of Santa 
Rufina. As Richard of York gained influence, Kempe became 
unpopular and his fall seemed imminent when he died suddenly 
on March 22, 1454. He was buried at Canterbury, in the choir. 
Kempe was a politician first, and he was accused with some jus- 
tice of neglecting his dioceses. He founded a college at Wye, 
which was suppressed at the Reformation. 

Bibliography. — For contemporary authorities see under Henry VI. 
See also W. Dugdale, MonaUicon, iii. 254, vi., 1430-1432 (1655) ; W. 
F. Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury , v. 188-267 (1860-- 
76) ; J. Raine, Historians of the Church of York, vol. ii. (1879-94). 

KEMPE, WILLIAM ( ft . 1600), English actor and dancer. 
He probably began his career as a member of the earl of Leices- 
ter’s company, but his name first appears after the death of 
Leicester in a list of players authorized by an order of the privy 
council in 1593 to play 7 m out of London. In 1594-95 he was one 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s men, but he probably left the com- 
pany in 1599, as he ceases to appear on the actor-list, and is 
known to have sold out his share in the Globe theatre. He was 
the successor, both in parts and reputation, of Richard Tarlton. 
But it was as a dancer of jigs that he won his greatest popularity, 
and in Feb.-March 1600, for a wager, he danced his morris 
dance from London to Norwich. Examples of the music may 
be seen in the ms. collection of John Dowland now in the Cam- 
bridge university library- At the same time Kempe was given 
parts like Dogberry, and Peter in Romeo and Juliet; indeed his 
name appears by accident in place of those of the characters in 
early copies. Kempe seems to have exhibited his dancing on the 
Continent, but in 1602 he was a member of the earl of Wor- 
cester’s players. He is mentioned as dead in Heywood’s Apology 
( c . 1608). 

KEMPEN, town in Prussian Rhine Province, 40 m. N.W. of 
Cologne by the railway to Zevenaar. Pop. (1925) 8,139. It be- 
longed in the middle ages to the archbishopric of Cologne and 
received civic rights in 1294. It has a monument to Thomas & 
Kempis, who was born there. The industries include silk-weaving, 
glass-making and the manufacture of electric plant. 

KEMPENER, PETER DE (1505-1580), Flemish painter, 
active chiefly at Seville, where he was known as Pedro Campana. 
He was born at Brussels, and was the most distinguished member 
of a family of painters and tapestry weavers. He went to Italy 
in 1529. When in Bologna he painted a triumphal arch for festiv- 
ities connected with the coronation of Charles V., and he also 
painted that emperor in his coronation robes for Cardinal Marin- 
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Grimani. He is said to have studied the works of Michelangelo 
and Raphael, but little is known of him at this period. He then 
went to Spain, and settled at Seville from about 1537-62. Here 
he became one of the leading representatives of the Seville school 
of painting. Fr. Pacheco says of him that besides being a painter 
he was an architect, a sculptor, a mathematician, an astronomer, 
and well versed in perspective. His masterpiece is the “Deposi- 
tion from the Cross,” painted in 1548 for the church of Santa 
Cruz and now in the sacristy of the cathedral. In the cathedral 
is also the large altarpiece of Mariscal representing “The Presen- 
tation of Christ” on the central panel, with portrait of donors 
on the two wings. An earlier version of the “Deposition from 
the Cross,” painted in 1547, is now in the museum of Montpellier. 
Kempener’s pictures were deeply felt and appealed to the emo- 
tions. They were greatly admired by Murillo. His portraiture 
was vivid and noble in conception Anumber of pictures attributed 
to this artist are in Seville, Corboda, Carmona, Eciga and Rota in 
Spain. The Berlin museum contains a small “Adoration of the 
Magi,” signed by the artist, very fine in colour. Kempener re- 
turned to Brussels in 1563 and was made director of the tapestry 
works and chief engineer under the duke of Alva. He died in 
Brussels in 1580. His portrait appears in Fr. Pacheco’s Libro de 
Descripcion de verdadores retratos (Seville, 1876). 

KEMPENFELT, RICHARD (1718-1782), British rear- 
admiral, son of Magnus Kempenfelt, a Swede said to have been 
in the British army, was born at Westminster in 1718. He went 
info the navy and saw his first service in the West Indies, taking 
part in the capture of Portobello. In 1746 he returned to Eng- 
land, and from that date to 1780, when he was made rear-admiral, 
saw active service in the East Indies with Sir George Pocock 
and in various quarters of the world. In 1781 he gained, with a 
vastly inferior force, a brilliant victory over the French fleet under 
De Guichen, fifty leagues south-west of Ushant. In 1782 he 
hoisted his flag on the “Royal George,” which formed part of 
the fleet under Lord Howe. In August this fleet was ordered to 
refit at top speed at Portsmouth and proceed to the relief of 
Gibraltar. The shifting of weights on the “Royal George” to fa- 
cilitate the repairs of a leak, caused a large piece of her bottom to 
fall out and she sank with 800 persons on board. Kempenfelt 
perished with the rest. Cowper’s poem, the “Loss of the Royal 
George,” commemorates this disaster. A painting of the loss of 
the “Royal George” is in the Royal United Service Institution, 
London. Kempenfelt effected radical alterations and improve- 
ments in the signalling system then existing in the British navy. 

See Charnock’s Biog. Nav. } vi. 246, and Ralfe’s Naval Biographies , 
i. 215. 

KEMPT, SIR JAMES (1764-1854), British soldier, son of 
Gavin Kempt, was born at Southampton. He joined the army, 
saw service in India, and accompanied Sir Ralph Abercromby to 
Holland (1799), and to Egypt as aide-de-camp (1801). In 1803 
he went with the 81st Foot to the Mediterranean, under Craig, 
and at Maida the light brigade led by him bore the heaviest share 
of the battle. He was employed as brevet-colonel in North 
America from 1807 until he joined Wellington’s army (1811) in 
Spain, where he was wounded at Badajoz. On rejoining the army 
he led a brigade of the Light Division at Vera, the Nivelle, Bay- 
onne, Orthez and Toulouse, and was made G.C.B. for his services 
at Waterloo. From 1828 to 1830 he was governor-general of 
Canada, and afterwards master-general of the ordnance. At 
the time of his death in 1854 he had been for some years a full 
general. 

KEMPTEN, a town in the republic of Bavaria on the Iller, 
81 m. S.W. of Munich by rail. Pop. (1925) 21,874. Kempten, 
identified with the Roman Cambodunum, consisted in early times 
of two towns, the old and the new, whose rivalry was intensified 
by the welcome given by the old town, a free imperial city since 
1289, to the Reformed doctrines, the new town keeping to the 
older faith. The Benedictine abbey of Kempten, said to have been 
founded in 773 by Hildegarde, the wife of Charlemagne, was an 
important house and in 1360 its abbot was promoted to the dignity 
of a prince of the Empire. The town and abbey passed to Bavaria 
in 1803. The town contains a castle, the old palace of the abbots 
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of Kemptcn, dating from the ertd of the 17th century, now partly 
used as barracks, and the abbey church. The industries include 
cotton-spinning and weaving and the manufacture of paper, beer, 
machines, cement and soap. As the commercial centre of the 
Algau, Kempten carries on trade in timber and dairy produce. 

KEMP-WELCH, LUCY ELIZABETH (1S69- ), 

R.I. 1917, English animal painter, was born at Bournemouth in 
1869. She studied under Herkomer at Bushey, and, after the 
success of her first Academy picture in 1894, exhibited regularly 
every year. Her bold treatment of animals, in particular of 
horses, has given her an international reputation. In 1905 she 
became head of the Art School at Bushey. She was made presi- 
dent of the newly-formed Society of Animal Painters in 1914; 
a member of the Pastel Society in 1917; of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy in 1919, and was awarded the bronze medal at the Paris 
Salon of 1921 and the silver medal in 1922. Among her best 
known paintings are: “Colt Hunting in the New Forest” (1897), 
bought by the Chantry Bequest; “Horses Bathing in the Sea” 
(1900), now in the National Gallery of Victoria; “Timber Haul- 
ing” (1914) at Bristol; “The Riders” (1911); “Forward, the 
Guns” (1917); “The Straw Riders” (1920), presented to the 
Imperial War Museum, London; and the large wall panel, com- 
memorating women’s work in the World War, at the Royal 
Exchange, London. 

KEN, THOMAS (1637 -1711), English divine, the most 
eminent of the English non-juring bishops, and one of the fathers 
of modern English hymnology, was born at Little Berkhamp- 
stead, Herts. He was the son of Thomas Ken of Furnival’s Inn; 
his mother was a daughter of the now forgotten poet, John 
Chalkhill. Ken’s step-sister, Anne, married Izaak Walton in 1646. 
Ken was educated at Winchester College, and Hart Hall, Oxford, 
and became fellow (1657) and subsequently tutor of New College. 
He was ordained in 1662, and after holding several preferments 
returned in 1672 to Winchester, as a prebendary of the cathedral, 
chaplain to the bishop, and a fellow of Winchester College. He 
remained there for several years, preparing his Manual of Prayers 
for the use of the Scholars of Winchester College (1674), and com- 
posing hymns. At this time he wrote, primarily for the scholars, 
his morning, evening and midnight hymns, the first two of which, 
“Awake, my soul, and with the sun,” and “Glory to Thee, my God, 
this night,” are household words in the English-speaking countries. 
In 1674 Ken visited Rome with young Izaak Walton. In 1679 he 
was appointed by Charles II. chaplain to the Princess Mary, wife 
of William of Orange. But he incurred the displeasure of William, 
and gladly returned to England in 1680, when he was immediately 
appointed one of the king’s chaplains. He was once more resid- 
ing at Winchester in 1683 when Charles came to the city, and 
Ken’s residence was chosen as the home of Nell Gwynne. • Ken 
stoutly, and successfully, objected. In August of this same year 
he accompanied Lord Dartmouth to Tangier as chaplain to the 
fleet, and in 1684, was appointed bishop of Bath and Wells. It is 
said that, upon the occurrence of the vacancy, Charles, mindful of 
the spirit he had shown at Winchester, exclaimed, “Where is the 
good little man that refused his lodging to poor Nell?” and deter- 
mined that no other should be bishop. 

In 1685 he published Exposition on the Church Catechism , 
perhaps better known by its sub-title, The Practice of Divine Love. 
In 1688, when James reissued his “Declaration of Indulgence,” 
Ken was one of the “seven bishops” who refused to publish it. 
They were committed to the Tower on June 8, 1688, on a charge 
of high misdemeanour. With the revolution which speedily fol- 
lowed their acquittal, new troubles encountered Ken; for, having 
sworn allegiance to James, he thought himself thereby precluded 
from taking the oath to William of Orange. He stood firm to 
his refusal and was, in August 1691, superseded in his bishopric 
by Dr. Kidder, dean of Peterborough. From this time he lived 
mostly with Lord Weymouth, his friend from college days, at 
Longleat, Wilts; and though pressed to resume his diocese in 
1703, upon the death of Bishop Kidder, he declined. He died at 
Longleat on March 19, 1711. Ken lives in history, apart from his 
three hymns, mainly as a man of unstained purity and invincible 
fidelity to conscience, weak only in a certain narrowness of view 


which is a frequent attribute of the intense character which he 
possessed. The closing verse of his morning and evening hymns, 
beginning “Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” is one of the 
most familiar stanzas in the English language, being widely sung 
as a doxology. 

See the edition of his Poetical Works (4 vols., 1721) ed. W. Hawkins; 
and of his Prose Works (1838), ed. J. T. Round. 

See also J. Lavicount Anderdon ( The Life of Thomas Ken , Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, by a Layman , 1851; 2nd ed., 1854); and Dean 
Plumptre, Life of Thomas Ken (2 vols., 1888; revised, 1890); F. G. 
Gilman, The Evolution of the English Hymn (1927). 

KEN, a river of northerq India, tributary to the Jumna on 
its right bank, flowing through Bundelkhand. An irrigation system, 
including a weir 60 m. S. of Banda and a main canal 37 m. long, 
irrigates 89,000 acres in a normal year. A dam at Gangae to 
increase the supply of water was finished in 1917. 

KEN A: see Qena. 

KENDAL, DUKEDOM OF). The English title of duke of 
Kendal was first bestowed in May 1667 upon Charles (d. 1667), 
the infant son of the duke of York, afterwards James II. 
Several persons have been created earl of Kendal, among them 
being John, duke of Bedford, son of Henry IV.; John Beaufort, 
duke of Somerset (d. 1444) ; and Queen Anne’s husband, George, 
prince of Denmark. 

In 1719 Ehrengarde Melusina (1667-1743), mistress of the 
English king George I., was created duchess of Kendal. This 
lady was the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, count of Schulen- 
burg (d. 1691), and was born at Emden on Dec. 25, 1667. Her 
father held important positions under the elector of Branden- 
burg; her brothef Matthias John (1661-1747) won great fame as 
a soldier in Germany and was afterwards commander-in-chief of 
the army of the republic of Venice. Melusina was attached to the 
household of the Electress Sophia, and became George’s mistress 
about 1690. She followed him to England in 1714, and ousted 
her principal rival, Charlotte Sophia, Baroness von Kilmann- 
segge ( c . 1673-1725), afterwards countess of Darlington, as his 
first favourite. In 1716 she was created duchess of Munster; 
then duchess of Kendal; and in 1723 the emperor Charles VI. 
made her a princess of the Empire. The duchess was avaricious 
and obtained large sums of money by selling public offices and 
titles; she also sold patent rights, one of these being the privilege 
of supplying Ireland with a new copper coinage. This she sold 
to a Wolverhampton iron merchant named William Wood (1671- 
1730), who flooded the country with the coins known as “Wood’s 
halfpence,” which occasioned Swift’s Drapier’s Letters. After 
George’s death she lived at Kendal House, Isleworth, Middle- 
sex, until her death on May 10, 1743. The duchess was by no 
means a beautiful woman, and her thin figure caused the populace 
to refer to her as the “maypole.” By the king she had two 
daughters: Petronilla Melusina ( c . 1693-1778), who was created 
countess of Walsingham in 1722, and who married the great earl 
of Chesterfield; and Margaret Gertrude, countess of Lippe 

(1703-1773). 

KENDAL, WILLIAM HUNTER ( 1843 - 1917 ), English 
actor, whose family name was Grimston, was born in London on 
Dec. 16, 1843, the son of a painter. He made his first stage appear- 
ance at Glasgow in 1862 as Louis XIV., in A Life y s Revenge. He 
joined the Haymarket company in London in 1866, acting every- 
thing from burlesque to Romeo. In 1869 he married Margaret 
(Madge) Shafto Robertson (b. 1849), sister of the dramatist, T. 
W. Robertson. As “Mr. and Mrs. Kendal” their professional 
careers then became inseparable. Mrs. Kendal’s first stage appear- 
ance was as Marie, “a child,” in The Orphan of the Frozen Sea in 
1854 i n London. By 1865 sbe was playing Ophelia and Desde- 
mona. She was Mary Meredith in Our American Cousin with 
Sothern, and Pauline to his Claud Melnotte. But her real triumphs 
were at the Haymarket in Shakespearian revivals and the old 
English comedies. While Kendal played Orlando, Charles Surface, 
Jack Absolute and Young Marlowe, his wife made the combination 
perfect with her Rosalind, Lady Teazle, Lydia Languish and Kate 
Hardcastle; and she created Galatea in Gilbert’s Pygmalion and 
Galatea ( 1871 ). Short seasons followed at the Court theatre and at 
the Prince of Wales’s, at the latter of which they joined the 
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Bancrofts in Diplomacy and other plays. Then in 1879 began a 
long association with Sir John Hare as joint-managers of the St. 
James’s theatre, some of their notable successes being in The 
Squire, Impulse, The Ironmaster and A Scrap of Paper. In 1888, 
however, the Hare and Kendal regime came to an end. From 
that time Mr. and Mrs. Kendal chiefly toured in the provinces 
and in America, with an occasional season at rare intervals in 
London. William Kendal died on Nov. 7, 1917, in London. 

See T. E. Pemberton, The Kendals (1900). 

KENDAL, market town, municipal borough, Westmorland 
parliamentary division, England, 251 m. north-west of London on 
the L.M.S. railway. Pop. (1921) 14,146. The town, the full name 
of which is Kirkby-Kendal or Kirkby-in-Kendal, is the largest in 
the county. It is picturesquely placed on the river Kent, and is 
irregularly built. The white-walled houses with their blue-slated 
roofs, and the numerous trees, give it an attractive appearance. 
The church of the Holy Trinity, the oldest part dating from 
1200, is Gothic, with five aisles and a square tower. Among the 
public buildings are the town hall, classic in style; the market 
house, and literary and scientific institution, with a museum. 
Educational establishments include a free grammar school, in 
modern buildings, founded in 1525 and well endowed; a blue- 
coat school, science and art school, and green-coat Sunday school 
(1813). East of the town are the ruins of Kendal castle, attrib- 
uted to the first barons of Kendal. It was the birthplace of 
Catherine Parr, Henry Vlll.’s last queen. On the Castlebrow 
hill, an artificial mound probably of pre-Norman origin, an obelisk 
was raised in 1788 in memory of the revolution of 1688. The 
woollen manufactures of Kendal have been noted since 1331, 
and, although the coarse cloth known to Shakespeare as “Kendal 
green” is no longer made, tweeds, railway rugs, horse clothing, 
knitted woollen caps and jackets, worsted and woollen yarns, and 
similar goods are manufactured. Other manufactures are machine- 
made boots and shoes, cards for wool and cotton, agricultural and 
other machinery, paper, and, in the neighbourhood, gunpowder. 
There is a large weekly market for grain, and annual horse and 
cattle fairs. 

The outline of a Roman fort is traceable at Watercrook. The 
barony and castle of Kendal, held by Turold, were granted by 
William I. to Ivo de Taillebois, but the barony was divided into 
three parts in the reign of Richard II., one part with the castle 
passing to Sir William Parr, knight, ancestor of Catherine Parr. 
After the death of her brother William Parr, his share of the 
barony reverted to Queen Elizabeth. The castle was in ruins in 
1586. In 1745 the Pretender was proclaimed king here. Burgesses 
in Kendal are mentioned in 1345, and charters were granted in 
1472, 1484 and the town was incorporated in 1576. Under the 
Municipal Reform act of 1835 the corporation was altered. A 
weekly market on Saturday granted by Richard I. to Roger Fitz 
Reinfred was purchased by the corporation from the earl of 
Lonsdale and Captain Bagot, lords of the manor, in 1885 an d 
1886. Of the five fairs which are now held three are ancient, that 
now held on April 29 being granted to Marmaduke de Tweng and 
William de Ros in 1307, and those on Nov. 8 and 9 to Christiana, 
widow of Ingelram de Gynes, in 1333. 

KENDALL, HENRY CLARENCE (1841-1882), Aus- 
tralian poet, son of a missionary, was born in New South Wales 
on April 18, 1841. He was a clerk in the Lands Department at 
Sydney, being afterwards transferred to the colonial secretary’s 
office. Later on he became an inspector of forests. His principal 
volumes of verse were Leaves from an Australian Forest (1869) 
and Songs from the Mountains (1880), his feeling for nature, as 
embodied in Australian landscape and bush-life, being very true 
and full of charm. He died on Aug. 1, 1882. In 1886 a memorial 
edition of his poems was published at Melbourne. 

KENDALLVILLE, a city of north-eastern Indiana, U.S A., 
served by the New York Central and the Pennsylvania railways 
and by electric inter-urban lines. The population in 1920 was 
5,273 (96% native white). It is in a fine farming region, and 
has a large trade in grain and onions. The principal manufactures 
are refrigerators, wind-mills, pumps and display cases. The as- 
sessed valuation of property is about $10,000,000. The city was 


founded about 1833 and was incorporated in 1863. 

KENEALY, EDWARD VAUGHAN HYDE (1819- 
1880), Irish barrister and author, born at Cork on July 2, 1819, 
was educated at Trinity college, Dublin; was called to the Irish 
bar in 1840 and to the English bar in 1847; and became a Q.C. 
and a bencher of Gray's Inn ( 1 868) . In 1873 he was leading 
counsel for the Tichborne claimant. After the verdict against his 
client he started a paper to plead his cause and to attack the 
judges In 1874 he was disbenthed and disbarred by his Inn. 
In 1875 he was elected to parliament for Stoke; but no member 
would introduce him when he took his seat. Kenealy died on 
April 16, 1880, in London. 

KENG TUNG (now TUNG KENG): see Shan States. 

KENILWORTH, market town, Warwickshire, England; sit- 
uated on a tributary of the Avon, on a branch of the L.M.S, rail- 
way, 99 m. N.W. from London. Pop. (1921) 6,751. The town 
is only of importance for the ruins of its old castle. The walls 
originally enclosed an area of seven acres. The gatehouse is now 
used as a dwelling-house; Caesar’s tower, the only portion built by 
Geoffrey de Clinton now extant, has massive walls 16 ft. thick; 
Merwyn’s tower of Scott’s Kenilworth ; the great hall built by 
John of Gaunt; and the Leicester buildings, also survive. Near 
the castle are remains of an Augustinian monastery founded in 
1122, and afterwards made an abbey. The Norman doorway of 
St. Nicholas church is supposed to have been the entrance of 
the former abbey church. 

Kenilworth ( Chinewrde , Kenillewurda, Kinelingworthe, Keni- 
lord, Killingworth) is said to have been a member of Stoneleigh 
before the Norman Conquest and a possession of the Saxon kings. 
The town was granted by Henry I. to Geoffrey de Clinton, a 
Norman who built the castle. Geoffrey's grandson released his 
right to King John, and the castle remained with the crown until 
Henry III. granted it to Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. 
The famous “Dictum de Kenilworth” was proclaimed here in 
1266. After the battle of Evesham the rebel forces rallied at the 
castle, which, after a siege of six months, was surrendered by 
Henry de Hastings, the governor. The king then granted it to 
his son Edmund. Through John of Gaunt it came to Henry IV. 
and was granted by Elizabeth in 1562 to Robert Dudley, after- 
wards carl of Leicester, but on his death in 1588 again merged 
in the possessions of the Crown. The earl spent large sums on 
restoring the castle and grounds, and here in July 1575 he en- 
tertained Queen Elizabeth at “excessive cost,” as described in 
Scott’s Kenilworth. During the civil wars the castle was disman- 
tled by the soldiers of Cromwell and from that time abandoned. 
The only mention of Kenilworth as a borough occurs in a charter 
of Henry I. to Geoffrey de Clinton and in the charters of Henry I. 
and Henry II. to the church of St. Mary of Kenilworth confirm- 
ing the grant of lands made by Geoffrey to this church, and men- 
tioning that he kept the land in which his castle was situated and 
also land for making his borough, park and fishpond. The town 
possesses large tanneries. 

KENITES, in the Bible, a clan of the south of Palestine, 
closely associated with the Amalekites, whose hostility towards 
Israel, however, it did not share. Saul spared them when bidden 
by Yahweh to destroy Amalck; and David appears to have been 
on friendly terms wuth them (1 Sam. xv. 6; xxx. 29). Moses 
married into a Kenite family (Judges 1: 16) and it would seem 
that the Kenites were only a branch of the Midianitcs ( see Jethro, 
Midian). Jael, the slayer of Sisera ( see Deborah), was the wife 
of Heber the Kenite, who lived near Kadesh in Naphtali. There 
is an obscure allusion to the destruction of the Kenites in an 
appendage to the oracles of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 21 seq.) f and 
with this, the only unfavourable reference to them, may perhaps 
be associated the curse of Cain (Kayin). In view of the part 
played by the Kenite (or Midianite) father-in-law of Moses, as 
related in Exod xviii., and of the Kenite origin of the Rechabites 
( q.v .), this obscure tribe was evidently an important factor in 
the history of the religion of Israel. (See Caleb, Genesis, Jerah- 
meel, Judah ) 

KENMORE, village and parish, Perthshire, Scotland, 6 m. W. 
of Aberfeldy. Pop. of parish (1921), 1,008. It is situated at the 
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foot of Loch Tay, near the point where the river Tay leaves the 
lake. Taymouth castle (1801) the former seat of the marquess 
of Breadalbane, standing near the base of Drummond hill in a 
park through which flows the Tay, is now a hotel. It is a stately 
four-storeyed building with comer towers and a central pavilion, 
built on the site of the mansion erected in 1580 for Sir Colin 
Campbell of Glenorchy. Two miles S W. of Kenmore are the falls 
of the Acham, 80 ft. high. At the village of Fortingall, on the 
north side of Loch Tay, are the remains of a Roman camp. Glen- 
lyon house was the home of Campbell of Glcnlvon, chief agent 
in the massacre of Glencoe. At Garth, 2^ m. N E., are the ruins of 
an ancient castle, said to have been a stronghold of Alexander 
Stewart, the Wolf of Badenoch (1343-1405). 

KENMORE, a village of Summit county, Ohio, U.S.A., on 
the Tuscarawas river, 8m. S.W. of Akron It is served by the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Erie and the Pennsylvania railways, and 
by inter-urban electric lines. The population was 12,683 in 1920 
(13% foreign-born white). It is a rapidly growing residential 
and industrial suburb of Akron, with rubber and match factories, 
salt works and packing plants. 

KENMURE, WILLIAM GORDON, 6th viscount (d. 
1716), Jacobite leader, son of Alexander, 5th viscount (d. 1698), 
was descended from the same family as Sir John Gordon of 
Lochinvar (d. 1604), whose grandson, Sir John Gordon (d. 1634), 
was created Viscount Kenmure in 1633. The family had generally 
adhered to the Presbyterian cause, but Robert, the 4th viscount, 
had been excepted from the amnesty granted to the Scottish 
royalists in 1654, and the 5th viscount, who succeeded his kins- 
man Robert in 1663, after some vacillation, joined the court 
of the exiled Stuarts. The 6th viscount’s adherence to the 
Pretender in 1715 is said to have been due to his wife Mary 
Dalzell (d. 1776), sister of Robert, 6th earl of Carnwath. 

The sixth earl raised the royal standard of Scotland at Loch- 
maben on Oct. 12, 1715, and was joined by about two hundred 
gentlemen. This small force received some additions before Ken- 
mure reached Hawick, where he learnt the news of the English 
rising. He effected a junction with Thomas Forster and James 
Radclyffe, 3rd earl of Derwentwater, at Rothburv. Their united 
forces of some fourteen hundred men were reinforced at Kelso 
by a brigade under William Mackintosh. Threatened by an Eng- 
lish army under General George Carpenter, they eventually 
crossed the English border to join the Lancashire Jacobites, and 
the command was taken over by Forster. Kenmure was taken 
prisoner at Preston on Nov. 14. In January 1716 he was tried 
with other Jacobites before the House of Lords, when he pleaded 
guilty and appealed to the king’s mercy. At his execution on 
Tower Hill on Feb. 24, he reiterated his belief in the claims of 
the Pretender. His estates and titles were forfeited, but in J824 
an act of parliament repealed the forfeiture and his descendant, 
John Gordon (1750-1840), became Viscount Kenmure. On the 
death of the succeeding peer, Adam, 8th viscount, without issue 
in 1847, the title became dormant. 

KENNEDY, the name of a famous and powerful Scottish 
family long settled in Ayrshire, derived probably from the name 
Kenneth. John Kennedy of Dunure obtained Cassillis and other 
lands in Ayrshire about 1350. John's descendant, Sir James Ken- 
nedy, married Mary, a daughter of King Robert III. and their 
son, Sir Gilbert Kennedy, was created Lord Kennedy before 1458. 
Another son was James Kennedy ( c . 1406-1465), bishop of St. 
Andrews, who founded and endowed St. Salvator’s college at St. 
Andrews and built a large and famous ship called the “St. Salva- 
tor.” 

One of Gilbert Kennedy’s sons was the poet, Walter Kennedy 
( q.v .), and his grandson David, third Lord Kennedy (killed at 
Flodden, I5i3),-w'as created earl of Cassillis before 1510; David’s 
sister Janet Kennedy was one of the mistresses of James IV. The 
earl was succeeded by his son Gilbert, who was killed at Prestwick 
(Dec. 22, 1527). His son Gilbert, the 3rd earl (c. 1517-1558), 
was educated by George Buchanan, and was a prisoner in England 
after the rout of Solway Moss in 1542. He was lord high treasurer 
of Scotland from 1554 to 1558, although he had been intriguing 
with the English and had offered to kill Cardinal Beaton in the 


interests of Henry VIII. He died at Dieppe late in 1558 when 
returning from Paris, where he had attended the marriage of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and the dauphin of France. He was the 
father of the “king of Carrick” and the brother of Quintin Ken- 
nedy (1520-1564), abbot of Crossraguel. The abbot wrote several 
works defending the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
in 1562 had a public discussion with John Knox at Maypole. He 
died on Aug. 22, 1564. 

Gilbert Kennedy, 4th earl of Cassillis ( c . 1541-1576), called 
the “king of Carrick,” became a protestant, but fought for Queen 
Mary at Langside in 1568. He tortured Allan Stewart, the com- 
mendator abbot of Crossraguel in 1570 in order to compel him to 
renounce his title to the abbey lands which had been seized by 
Cassillis. John, 6th earl (c. 1595-1668), was one of the leaders 
of the Scots in their resistance to Charles I. In 1643 he went to 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines and several times he was 
sent on missions to Charles I. and to Charles II.; for a time 
he was lord justice general and he was a member of Cromwell’s 
House of Lords. His granddaughter Margaret, married Gilbert 
Burnet, afterwards bishop of Salisbury. The direct line failed 
with the death of John, the 8th earl, in August 1759. 

The titles and estates of the Kennedys were now claimed by 
William Douglas, afterwards duke of Queensberry, a great-grand- 
son in the female line of the 7th earl and also by Sir Thomas 
Kennedy, Bart., of Culzean, a descendant of the 3rd earl, i e , by 
the heir general and the heir male. In January 1762 the House 
of Lords decided in favour of the heir male. The 10th earl died 
unmarried, and the earldom then passed to a branch of the family 
settled in America. Archibald, the 1 2th earl, was created marquess 
of Ailsa in 1831. 

See R. Pitcairn, Historical and genealogical account of the principal 
families of the name of Kennedy (1830). 

KENNEDY, SIR ALEXANDER BLACKIE WIL- 
LIAM (1847-1928), British engineer, was bom at Stepney on 
March 17, 1847, and educated at the City of London School, and 
the School of Mines. About 1863 he became a pupil at Dugeon’s, 
Millwall, marine engineers, who were constructing the earliest 
twin-screw engines. Kennedy took a large part in designing the 
flrst compound marine engines built on the Tyne, but by the time 
he went to Palmer’s engine works at Jarrow-on-Tyne as a 
draughtsman (1868), the types were already beginning to be 
standardized. After a few years at Leith, Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, he was appointed, in 1874, professor of engineering at Uni- 
versity college, London. His leading methods, founded on 
Reuleaux’s kinematic analysis, have had a wide influence in 
England and America. He translated Reuleaux’s Kinematics 
(1876), and The Mechanics of Machinery (1886). In 1887 he 
was elected F R S. In 1889 he set up in practice as an electrical 
engineer, supervising the construction of power stations in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Glasgow and elsewhere. He applied the under- 
ground conduit system to part of the London County Council 
tramway service, and he acted as electric adviser to many com- 
panies. Kennedy was knighted in 1905. In 1913 he was a mem- 
ber of Lord Parker’s committee on wireless telegraphy. During 
the World War he presided over the committee on gun-sights and 
range-finders, and took active part on other similar bodies. He 
published in 1921 a book, illustrated by his own photographs, 
entitled Ypres to Verdun. In 1920 he was chairman of the electric 
railways committee set up by the Ministry of Transport. 

At the age of 75, in 1922, he set out to explore Petra, publishing 
the results of his work in an admirable monograph, Petra: Its 
History and Monuments (1925). His book -was also illustrated 
by his excellent photographs. He died on Nov. 1, 1928. 

KENNEDY, BENJAMIN HALL (1804-1889), English 
scholar, was born at Summer Hill, near Birmingham, Nov. 6, 1804. 
He was elected fellow and classical lecturer of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, in 1828. From 1836-66 he was headmaster of Shrews- 
bury. In 1867 he was elected regius professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge and canon of Ely. From 1870-80 he was a member of the 
committee for the revision of the New Testament. He died near 
Torquay April 6, 1889. A Latin professorship at Cambridge was 
founded in memory of him. 
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His chief works, besides his Latin Primer and Public School Latin 
Grammar, are: Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus (1885), Aristophanes, 
Birds (1874): Aeschylus, Agamemnon (1882), with introduction, 
metrical translation and notes; a commentary on Virgil (1881); and 
a translation of Plato, Theaetetus (1881). He contributed largely to 
the collection known as Sabrinae Corolla, and published a collection 
of verse in Greek, Latin and English under the title Between Whiles 
(1882). 

His brother, Charles Rann Kennedy (1808-1867) became a 
barrister. From 1849-56 he was professor of law at Queen's col- 
lege, Birmingham. In the celebrated will case Swinfen v. Swinfen 
(1856) he brought an action for remuneration for professional 
services, but the verdict given in his favour was set aside by the 
court of Common Pleas. He died in Birmingham Dec. 17, 1867. 

His works include a translation of the orations of Demosthenes 
(1852-63, in Bohn’s Classical Library), and a blank verse translation 
of Virgil (1861), besides New Rules for Pleading (1841) and A 
Treatise on Annuities (1846). 

Another brother, Rev. William James Kennedy (1814-91), 
was a prominent educationalist, and the father of Lord Justice Sir 
William Rann Kennedy (b. 1846), himself a distinguished Cam- 
bridge scholar. 

KENNEDY, WALTER ( c . 1460-c. 1508), Scottish poet, 
was the third son of Gilbert, 1st Lord Kennedy. He matriculated 
at Glasgow university in 1475 and took his M.A. degree in 1478. 
In 1481 he was one of four examiners in his university, and in 
1492 he acted as depute for his nephew, the hereditary bailie of 
Carrick. He is best known for his share in the Flyting with 
Dunbar ( q v.). In this combat of wits Dunbar taunts his rival 
with his Highland speech (the poem is an expression of Gaelic 
and “Inglis,” ie., English, antagonism); and implies that he had 
been involved in treason, and had disguised himself as a beggar in 
Galloway. Kennedy’s poems, chiefly religious in character, are 
printed in the rare supplement to David Laing’s edition of William 
Dunbar (1834); they have been re-edited by Dr. J. Schipper in 
the proceedings of the Kais. Akad. der Wissenschaften (Vienna, 
1902). 

See the prolegomena to The Poems of William Dunbar (ed. J. Small, 
The Scottish Text Society, 3 vols., 1884-93) ; J. Schipper, Poems of 
Walter Kennedy (with introduction, life and bibliography, in English, 
Leipzig and Vienna, 1902) ; F. Holthauser, Kennedy-Studien (vol. cx ; 
in new series, x., 1903 ; vol. cxii., in new senes, xii , 1904, in Archiv fur 
das Studium der neueren Sprachrn und Litteraturen , Braunschweig, 
1874, etc.) ; and for Kennedy’s life, Histone of the Kennedies (ed R. 
Pitcairn, 1830) 

KENNEL, a small hut for a dog, also a group of buildings 
for a pack of hounds ( see Doc.) (c/. French c he nil , from popular 
Latin c anile, place for a dog, canis). The word “kennel,” a gutter 
in a street, is a corruption of the M.E. canel, cannel, in modern 
English “channel.” 

KENNETH, the name of two kings of the Scots. 

Kenneth I., MacAlpin (d. c. 860), often described as the first 
king of Scotland (kingdom of Scone), was the son of Alpin, 
called king of the Scots, a descendant of Conali Gabhrain of the 
old Dabriadic Scottish kingdom. His father was slain in 832 or 
834, whilst endeavouring to assert his claim to the Pictish throne 
and Kenneth is said to have succeeded him in the kingdom of the 
Scots. The region of his rule is a matter of conjecture, though 
Galloway seems the most probable suggestion, in which case he 
probably led a piratic host against the Piets. Their chief support 
seems to have been found in Fife. In 841 he took advantage of a 
Danish invasion of the Pictish kingdom to attack the remaining 
Piets, whom he finally subdued in 846. He is said also to have 
carried out six invasions of Northumbria, in the course of which 
he burnt Dunbar and took Melrose. According to the Scalacronica 
of Sir Thomas Gray he drove the Angles and Britons over the 
Tweed, reduced the land as far as that river, and first called his 
kingdom Scotland He died in 860 at Forteviot. 

Kenneth II. (d. 995), son of Malcolm I., king of Alban, suc- 
ceeded Cuilean, son of Indulph, who was slain by the Britons of 
Strathclyde in 971 in Lothian. Kenneth began his reign by ravag- 
ing the British kingdom. Soon afterwards he attacked Eadulf, 
earl of the northern half of Northumbria, and ravaged the whole 
of his territory. He fortified the fords of the Forth and again 


invaded Northumbria, carrying off the earl’s son. About this time 
he gave the city of Brechin to the church. In 977 he is said to 
have slain Aralaiph or Olaf, son of Indulph, king of Alban, per- 
haps a rival claimant to the throne. According to the English 
chroniclers, Kenneth paid homage to King Edgar for the cession of 
Lothian, but these statements are probably due to the controversy 
as to the position of Scotland. Kenneth’s chiefs were continually 
engaged in a contest with Sigurd the Norwegian, earl of Orkney, 
for the possession of Caithness and (he district of Scotland north 
of the Spey, but the Scots attained no permanent success. The 
central districts of Scotland were, however, consolidated during 
his reign. In 995 Kenneth was slain treacherously by his own 
subjects, according to the later chroniclers at Fcttercairn in the 
Mearns through an intrigue of Fenella, daughter of Cunchar, a 
mormaor of the earl of Angus. He was buried at Iona. 

See Chronicles of the Piets and Scots, ed. W. F. Skene (Edinburgh, 
1867), and W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh, 1876). 

KENNETT, WHITE (1660-1728), English bishop and anti- 
quary, was born at Dover and was educated at Westminster school 
and at St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, where as tutor and vice-princi- 
pal he gave considerable impetus to the study of antiquities. He 
became rector of St. Botolph's, Aldgate, London (1700), arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon (1701), dean of Peterborough (1707) and 
bishop of Peterborough (1718). He joined the Low Church party, 
opposed the Sacheverell movement, and in the Bangorian con- 
troversy supported with zeal and considerable bitterness the side 
of Bishop Hoadly. He died at Westminster in Dec. 1728. 

Kennett wrote the third volume (Charles I.-Anne) of the com- 
posite Compleat History of England (1706), and a more detailed 
and valuable Register and Chronicle of the Restoration. He was 
one of the founders of the S P.G. 

See W. Newton, Life of Bishop White Kennett (1730), J. Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (9 vol., 1812-15) and 
I. Disraeli’s Calamities of Authors (2 vols., i8r2 ; new ed. by the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, 1881). 

KENNEY, JAMES (1780-1849), English dramatist, was 
the son of James Kenney, one of the founders of Boodles’ club 
in London. His first play, a farce called Raising the Wind (1803), 
was a success owing to the popularity of the character of “Jeremy 
Diddler." Kenney produced more than 40 dramas and operas be- 
tween 1803 and 1 845, the most famous of which was Sweethearts 
and Wives, produced at the Haymarket theatre in 1823. Kenney, 
who numbered Charles Lamb and Samuel Rogers among his 
friends, died in London on July 25, 1849. He married the widow 
of the dramatist Thomas Holcroft, by whom he had two sons 
and two daughters. He also wrote: False Alarms (1807), a comic 
opera with music by Braham; Love, Law ami Physic (1812); 
Spring and Autumn (1827); The Illustrious Stranger , or Married 
and Buried (1827); Masaniello (1829) and The Sicilian Vespers 
(1840), a tragedy. 

See J. Gencst, Some Account of the English Stage, 1660-1810, vols. 
vii. and viii. (10 vols., 1832) ; P. W Claydcn, Rogers and his Contem- 
poraries (2 vols., 1889) ; Diet. Nat. Biography. 

KENNICOTT, BENJAMIN (1718-1783), English divine 
and Hebrew scholar, was born at Totnes, Devonshire, on April 4, 
1718. He studied at Wadham college, Oxford, where he distin- 
guished himself in Hebrew and divinity. In 1747 he was elected 
fellow of Exeter college, and in 1767 keeper of the Radcliffe 
Library. He was also canon of Christ Church (1770) and rector 
of Culham (1753), Oxfordshire. He died at Oxford on Sept. 
18, 1783. 

His chief work is the Vetus Tcstamentum hebraicutn cum variis lec- 
tionibus (2 vols. fob, Oxford, 1776-80), for which 615 Hebrew mss. and 
^2 printed edd. were collated, together with 16 mss. of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. Before this he had published The State of the Printed 
Hebrew Text of the Old Testament considered (1753-59), which were 
designed to combat the then current ideas as to the “absolute integ- 
rity” of the received Hebrew text. 

Kcnnicott’s work was perpetuated by his widow, who founded two 
university scholarships at Oxford for the study of Hebrew. The fund 
yields an income of £200 per annum. 

KENNINGTON, a district in the south of London, England, 
within the municipal borough of Lambeth. There was a royal 
palace here until the reign of Henry VII. Kcnnington Common, 
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now represented by Kennington Park, was the site of a gallows 
until the end of the 18th century, and was the meeting-place 
appointed for the great Chartist demonstration of April 10, 1848. 
Kennington Oval is the ground of the Surrey County Cricket 
club. ( See Lambeth.) 

KENORA, a town and port in Ontario, Canada, and chief town 
of Rainy River district, situated at an attitude of 1,087 feet. Pop- 
(1921) 5,407. It is 133 m. east of Winnipeg, on the Canadian 
Pacific railway, and at the outlet of the Lake of the Woods. 
The Winnipeg river has at this point a fall of 16 ft., which, with 
the lake as a reservoir, furnishes abundant water-power. The 
industrial establishments comprise reduction works, saw-mills and 
flour-mills, one of the latter being the largest in Canada. It is 
the distributing point for the gold mines of the district, and during 
the summer months steamboat communication is maintained on 
the lake. There is important sturgeon fishing. 

KENOSHA, a city of Wisconsin, U.S.A., on Lake Michigan, 
35m. S. of Milwaukee; a port of entry and the county seat of 
Kenosha county. It is served by the Chicago and North Western 
railway and inter-urban electric lines, and by lake steamers. The 
population was 40,472 in 1920 (31% foreign-born white) and 
estimated locally at 56,660 in 1928. The city has a fine situa- 
tion above the lake, and its excellent harbour is open throughout 
the year. A beautiful civic centre is one feature of a city plan 
that is in process of development. The commerce of the port in 
1925 amounted to 97,368 tons, valued at $32,138,950, of which 
$8,254,250 represented receipts of automobile parts and $18,- 
397,000 shipments of automobile parts and finished automobiles. 
Kenosha is an important manufacturing centre, and its fac- 
tories had an output in 1926 valued at $130,000,000. Among 
the products which have a country-wide market are motor cars, 
hosiery, underwear and brass and iron beds. The assessed valua- 
tion of property in 1926 was $71,594,159. Retail trade transac- 
tions amount to $32,500,000 annually. Kenosha was settled about 
1832 and was called Southport until (in 1850) it was chartered 
as a city. The city operates under a city-manager form of govern- 
ment. 

KENSETT, JOHN FREDERICK ( 1818-1872), American 
artist, was born in Cheshire (Conn.), March 22, 1818. After 
studying engraving he went abroad, took up painting and exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, London, in 1845. Irv 1849 he was elected 
to the National Academy of Design, New York, and in 1859 he 
was appointed a member of the committee to superintend the 
decoration of the United States Capitol at Washington, D.C. 
After his death the contents of his studio realized at public 
auction over $150,000. He painted landscapes more or less in 
the manner of the Hudson River school. 

KENSINGTON, a western metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded north-east by Paddington and the city of West- 
minster, south-east by Chelsea, south-west by Fulham, north-west 
by Hammerssmith, and extending north to the boundary of the 
county of London. Pop, (1921) 175,859. It includes the districts 
of Kensal Green (partly) in the north, Notting Hill in the north- 
central portion, Earl’s Court in the south-west, and Brompton in 
the south-east. A considerable area adjoining Brompton is called 
South Kensington; but the area known as West Kensington is 
within the .borough of Fulham. 

The name appears early as Chenesitun and Kenesitune, and has 
been connected with a Saxon royal residence (King’s town), a 
family of the name of Chenesi, and the word caen, meaning wood, 
from the forest which originally covered the district and was still 
traceable in Tudor times. The most probable derivation, however, 
finds in the name a connection with the Saxon tribe or family of 
Kensings. The history of the manor is traceable from the time of 
Edward the Confessor, and after the Conquest it was held of the 
bishop of Coutances by Aubrey de Vere. Soon after it became the 
absolute property of the de Veres, subsequently earls of Oxford. 
The memory of the manorial courts is preserved in the name Earl’s 
Court. There were also three submanors, one given by the first 
Aubrey de Vere early in the 12th century to the abbot of Abing- 
don; whence the present parish church is called St. Mary Abbots; 
while in another, Knotting Barnes, the origin of the name Notting 


Hill is found. 

The period of history for which Kensington is famous may be 
dated from the settlement of the Court here by William III. 
A mansion on the west flank of the present Kensington Gardens 
had been the seat of Heneage Finch, lord chancellor and after- 
wards earl of Nottingham. It was known as Nottingham House, 
but when bought from the second earl by William, to avoid 
residing in London as he suffered from asthma, it became known 
as Kensington Palace. The additions and alterations made by 
Wren resulted in a severely plain edifice of brick; the orangery, 
added in Queen Anne’s time, is an example of the same architect’s 
work. Caroline, the wife of George II., formed the lake called the 
Serpentine (1733). The palace became open to the public by order 
of Queen Victoria. 

Kensington Square, south of High Street in the vicinity of St. 
Mary Abbots church, still preserves some picturesque houses. 
Holland House was built by Sir Walter Cope, lord of the manor, 
in 1607, and obtained its present name on coming into the posses- 
sion of Henry Rich, earl of Holland, through his marriage with 
Cope’s daughter. General Fairfax and General Lambert are men- 
tioned as occupants after his death, and later the property was 
let, William Penn of Pennsylvania being among those who leased 
it. Addison, marrying the widow of the 6th earl, lived here until 
his death in 1719. During the tenancy of Henry Fox, third Lord 
Holland (1773-1840), the house gained a European reputation 
as a meeting-place of statesmen and men of letters. 

The parish church of St. Mary Abbots, High Street (an ancient 
site) was built from the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott in 1869. The 
oratory of S. Philip Neri is a well-known Roman Catholic church 
in Brompton Road. South Kensington has become a great centre 
of museums and institutions of learning, with the British Museum 
of Natural History, the Victoria and Albert, also called the South 
Kensington, Museum of the Arts and Crafts, the Science museum, 
and Library, the Imperial Institute with its museum galleries 
(within the bounds of Westminster), the Imperial College of 
Science, the University of London housed in part of the Imperial 
Institute, the Royal College of Art, the house of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, the Albert Hall, etc. Kensington Gardens, laid 
out in the time of Queen Anne, were the site of the “Great Exhi- 
bition” of 1S51. Most of them are within the bounds of West- 
minster. In Holland Park Road is the house of Lord Leighton 
(d. 1896), given to the nation, and open, with its art collection, 
to the public. 

Kensington is a suffragan bishopric in the diocese of London. 
The parliamentary borough of Kensington has north and south 
divisions, each returning one member. 

KENT, EARLS AND DUKES OF. The first holder of the 
English earldom of Kent was probably Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
and the second a certain William de Ypres (d. 1162), both of 
whom were deprived of the dignity. The regent Hubert de Burgh 
obtained this honour in 1227, and in 1321 it was granted to Ed- 
mund Plantagenet, the youngest brother of Edward II. Edmund 
(1301-1330), who was born at Woodstock on Aug. 5, 1301, 
steadily supported his brother until the last act in Edward’s life 
opened in 1326. He fought in Scotland and then in France, and 
was a member of the council when Edward III. became king 
in 1327 Soon at variance with Queen Isabella and her lover, 
Roger Mortimer, Edmund was involved in a conspiracy to restore 
Edward II., who he was led to believe was still alive; he was 
arrested, and beheaded on March 19, 1330. Although he had been 
condemned as a traitor his elder son Edmund ( c . 1327-1333) 
was recognized as earl of Kent, the title passing on his death to 
his brother John ( c . 1330-1352). 

The Holand Earls. — After John’s childless death the earldom 
appears to have been held by his sis(.er Joan, “the fair maid of 
Kent,” and in 1360 Joan’s husband, Sir Thomas de Holand, or 
Holland, was summoned to parliament as earl of Kent. Holand, 
who was a soldier of some repute, died in Normandy on Dec. 28, 
1360, and his widow married Edward the Black Prince, by whom 
she was the mother of Richard II. The next earl was Holand’s 
eldest son Thomas (1350-1397), who was marshal of England 
from 1380 to 1385, and was in high favour with his half-brother, 
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Richard II. The 3rd earl of Kent of the Holand family was his 
son Thomas (1374-1400). In September 1397, a few months 
after becoming earl of Kent, Thomas was made duke of Surrey 
as a reward for assisting Richard II. against the lords appellant; 
but he was degraded from his dukedom in 1399, and was be- 
headed in January of the following year for conspiring against 
Henry IV. However, his brother Edmund (1384-1408) was 
allowed to succeed to the earldom, which became extinct on his 
death in Brittany in September 1408. 

The Nevilles. — In the same century the title was revived in 
favour of William, a younger son of Ralph Neville, 1st earl of 
Westmorland, and through his mother Joan Beaufort a grandson 
of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. William (c. 1405-1463), 
who held the barony of Fauconberg in right of his wife, Joan, 
fought for the Yorkists during the Wars of the Roses, and was 
chiefly responsible for the victory of Edward IV. at Towton 
(1461); soon after this event he was created earl of Kent and 
admiral of England. At his death the title became extinct. Ne- 
ville’s natural son Thomas, ‘The bastard of Fauconberg” (d. 
1471), was a follower of Warwick, the “Kingmaker.” 

The Greys. — The long connection of the family of Grey with 
this title began in 1465, when Edmund, Lord Grey of Ruthin, was 
created earl of Kent. Edmund (c. 1420-1489) was the eldest son 
of Sir John Grey, while his mother, Constance, was a daughter 
of John Holand, duke of Exeter. During the earlier part of the 
Wars of the Roses Grey fought for Henry VI.; but by deserting 
the Lancastrians during the battle of Northampton in 1460 he 
gave the victory to the Yorkists. He was treasurer of England 
and held other high offices under Edward IV. and Richard III. 
His son and successor, George, 2nd earl of Kent ( c . 1455-1503), 
also a soldier, married Anne Woodvillc, a sister of Edward IV. ’s 
queen, Elizabeth, and was succeeded by his son Richard (14S1- 
1524). Henry, the 12th earl, was created in 1706 earl of Harold 
and marquess of Kent, becoming duke of Kent four years later. 
His titles of earl, marquess and duke of Kent became extinct 
at his death in 1740. 

A Royal Duke. — In 1799 Edward Augustus, fourth son of 
George III., was created duke of Kent and Strathearn by his 
father. Born on Nov. 2, 1767, Edward served in the British 
army in North America and elsewhere, becoming a field marshal 
in 1805. He was unpopular with the troops, and his severity at 
Gibraltar led to his retirement from the post of governor. His 
debts compelled him to spend most of his time out of England. 
He died at Sidmouth on Jan. 23, 1820. In 1818 the duke married 
Maria Louisa Victoria (1786-1861), widow of Emich Charles, 
prince of Leiningen (d. 1814), and sister of Leopold I., king of 
the Belgians; and his only child was Queen Victoria ( q.v .). 

KENT, JAMES (1763-1847), American jurist, was born at 
Philippi, N.Y., July 31, 1763. He graduated at Yale college in 
1781, and in 1785 began to practise law at Poughkeepsie From 
1791 to 1793 Kent was a representative of Dutchess county in 
the State Assembly. In 1793 he removed to New York city, where 
Governor Jay appointed him a master in chancery. He was pro- 
fessor of law in Columbia college in 1793-98, and again served in 
the assembly in 1796-97. In 1797 he became recorder of New 
York, in 1798 judge of the supreme court of the State, in 1804 
chief justice, and in 1814 chancellor of New York. In 1822 he 
was a member of the convention to revise the State Constitution. 
Next year, Chancellor Kent resigned his office and was re-elected 
to his former chair. Out of the lectures he now delivered grew 
the Commentaries on American Law (4 vols., 1826-30), which 
won for him a high and permanent place among English and 
American jurists. His judgments as chancellor (see Johnson’s 
Chancery Reports , 7 vols., 1816-24) cover a wide range of topics, 
and are so thoroughly considered and developed as unquestionably 
to form the basis of American equity jurisprudence. He died in 
New York Dec. 12, 1847. 

Kent wrote several other works (including a Commentary on Inter- 
national Law) of less importance than the Commentaries. See J. 
Ducr’s Discourse on the Life, Character and Public Services of James 
Kent (1848); The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Ameri- 
cans, vol. ii. (1852); W. Kent, Memoirs and Letters of Chancellor 
Kent (1898). 
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KENT, ROCKWELL (1882- ), American painter, was 

born at Tarrytown Heights, N.Y., on June 2r, 1882. He studied 
and practised architecture but turned to painting, and was a 
pupil of William M. Chase, Robert Henri, Hayes Miller and 
Abbott Thayer. Of a roving disposition he worked as a lobster- 
man and carpenter on the coast of Maine, lived in Newfoundland 
and Alaska, and explored the waters about Tierra del Fuego in 
a small boat, went to sea as ships carpenter, painting what he 
saw in his travels and writing his impressions. His work was 
individual in character and attracted great attention by its dra- 
matic realism. He also produced some book illustrations. He is 
represented in the principal museums of the United States: — 
“Deer Season,” in the Chicago Art Institute; “Annie McGinley,” 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; “Marine,” in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York; “Mother and Child” and “Lone Woman,” in 
the Brooklyn Museum, etc. He wrote two books of travel, Wilder- 
ness (1920) and Voyaging Southward from the Strait of Magellan 
(1924), and contributed to magazines. In 1927 he assumed the 
editorship of a new magazine, Creative Art. 

See F. Nowlin Price, “Rockwell Kent, Voyager,” International 
Studio, vol. lx.xix., p. 272-276 (1924). 

KENT, WILLIAM (1685-1748), English “painter, architect, 
and the father of modern gardening,” as Horace Walpole in his 
Anecdotes of Painting describes him, was born in Yorkshire in 
1685. He found patrons, who sent him in 1710 to study painting 
in Italy; and at Rome he made other friends, among them Lord 
Burlington, with whom he returned to England in 1719. Under 
that nobleman's roof Kent chiefly resided till his death on April 
12, 1748 — obtaining abundant commissions in all departments 
of his art, as well as various court appointments. Walpole says 
that Kent was below mediocrity in painting. He had some little 
taste and skill in architecture, of which Holkham palace is perhaps 
the most favourable example. The mediocre statue of Shakespeare 
in Westminster abbey sufficiently stamps his powers as a sculptor. 
His merit in landscape gardening is greater He was the first in 
English gardening to vindicate the natural against the artificial. 
Banishing the topiary art in yew, box or holly, releasing the 
streams from the conventional canal and marble basin, and reject- 
ing the mathematical symmetry of ground plan then in vogue for 
gardens, Kent endeavoured to imitate the variety of nature, with 
due regard to the principles of light and shade and the rules of 
perspective. 

KENT, one of the kingdoms of Anglo-Saxon Britain, the 
dimensions of which seem to have corresponded with those of the 
present county (see p. 328). According to tradition it was the 
first part of the country occupied by the invaders, its founders, 
Hengest and Horsa, having been employed by the British king 
Vortigern against the Piets and Scots. Their landing, according 
to English tradition, took place between 450-455, though in the 
Welsh accounts the Saxons are said to have arrived in 428 (cf. 
Hist. Britt. 66) According to The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which 
probably used some lost list of Kentish kings, Hengest reigned 
455-488, and was succeeded by his son Aesc (Oise), who reigned 
till 512; but little value can be attached to these dates. Contin- 
uous history begins with Acthelbert, the great-grandson of Aesc, 
who reigned probably 560-616 He is famous as the author of 
a code of laws which is the oldest document of its kind written in 
any Germanic language. He married Berta, daughter of the 
Frankish king Haribcrt, or Charibert, an event which no doubt 
was partly responsible for the success of the mission of Augustine, 
who landed in 597. Acthelbert was at this time supreme over all 
the English kings south of the Humber. On his death in 616 he was 
•succeeded by his son Eadbald, who renounced Christianity and 
married his stepmother, but was shortly afterwards converted by 
Laurentius, the successor of Augustine Eadbald was succeeded 
in 640 by his son Erconbert, who enforced the acceptance of 
Christianity throughout his kingdom, and was succeeded in 664 
by his son Egbert, the latter again by his brother Hlothhere in 
673. The early part of Hlothhere’s reign was disturbed by an 
invasion of Aethelred of Mercia. He issued a code of laws, which 
is still extant, together with his nephew Endric, the son of Egbert, 
but in 685 they quarrelled and Eadric called in the South Saxons. 
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Hiothhere died of his wounds, and was succeeded by Eadric, who 
reigned under two years. 

The death of Eadric was followed by a disturbed period, in 
which Kent was under kings whom Bede calls “dubii vel externi” 
An unsuccessful attempt at conquest seems to have been made 
by the West Saxons, but there is some evidence for a successful 
invasion by the East Saxon king Sigehere in 687. A king named 
Oswine, who apparently belonged to the native dynasty, seems to 
have obtained part of the kingdom in 688. The other part came 
in 689 into the hands of Swefheard, probably a son of the East 
Saxon king Sebbe. Wihtred, a son of Egbert, succeeded Oswine 
about 690, and obtained possession of the whole kingdom before 
694. From him also we have a code of laws. At Wihtred’s death 
in 725 the kingdom was divided between his sons Aethelbert, 
Eadbert and Alric, the last of whom appears to have died soon 
afterwards. Aethelbert reigned till 762; Eadbert, according to 
Chronicle, died in 748, but some doubtful charters speak of 
him as alive in 761-762. Eadbert was succeeded by his son 
Eardwulf, and he again by Eanmund, while Aethelbert was suc- 
ceeded by a king named Sigered. From 764-779 we find a king 
named Egbert, who in the early part of his reign had a colleague 
named Heabert. At this period Kentish history is very obscure. 
Another king named Aethelbert appears in 781, and a king Ealh- 
mund in 784, but there is some reason for suspecting that Offa 
annexed Kent about this time. On his death (796) Eadbert 
Praen made himself king, but in 798 he was defeated and cap- 
tured by Coenwulf of Mercia who made his own brother Cuthred 
king in his place. On Cuthred’s death in 807 Coenwulf seems to 
have kept Kent in his own possession. His successors Ceolwulf 
and Beornwulf likewise appear to have held Kent, but in 825 we 
hear of a king Baldred who was expelled by Egbert king of 
Wessex. Under the West Saxon dynasty Kent, together with 
Essex, Sussex and Surrey, was sometimes given as a dependent 
kingdom to one of the royal family. During Egbert’s reign it 
was entrusted to his son Aethelwulf, on whose accession to the 
throne of Wessex, in 839, it was given to Aethelstan, probably his 
son, who lived at least till 851. From 855 to 860 it was governed 
by Aethelbert son of Aethelwulf. During the last years of 
Alfred’s reign it seems to have been entrusted by him to his son 
Edward. Throughout the 9th century we hear also of two earls, 
whose spheres of authority may have corresponded to those of the 
two kings whom we find in the 8th century. The last earls of 
whom we have any record were the two brothers Sigehelm and 
Sigewulf, who fell at the Holm in 905 when the Kentish army 
was cut off by the Danes, on Edward the Elder’s return from his 
expedition into East Anglia. At a later period Kent appears to 
have been held, together with Sussex, by a single earl. 

The internal organization of the kingdom of Kent seems to have 
been peculiar. Besides the division into West Kent and East £ent, 
which probably corresponds to the kingdoms of the 8th century, 
we find a number of lathes, apparently administrative districts 
under reeves, attached to royal villages. In East Kent there were 
four of these, namely, Canterbury, Eastry, Wye and Lymne, 
which can be traced back to the 9th century or earlier In the 
nth century we hear of two lathes in West Kent, those of Sutton 
and Aylesford. 

The social organization of the Kentish nation was wholly dif- 
ferent from that of Mercia and Wessex. Instead of two “noble” 
classes we find only one, called at first eorlcund, later as in Wes- 
sex, gesitheund. Again, below the ordinary freeman we find three 
varieties of persons called laetas , probably freedmen, to whom 
we have nothing analogous in the other kingdoms. Moreover the 
wergeld of the ceorl, or ordinary freeman, was two or three times 
as great as that of the same class in Wessex and Mercia, and the 
same difference of treatment is found in all the compensations 
and fines relating to them. It is not unlikely that the peculiarities 
of Kentish custom observable in later times, especially with ref- 
erence to the tenure of land, are connected with these character- 
istics. An explanation is probably to be obtained from a statement 
of Bede — that the settlers in Kent belonged to a different nation- 
ality from those who founded the other kingdoms, namely the 
Jutes ( q.v 


See Bede, Historia ecclesiaslica, ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1896) ; 
Two of the Saxon Chronicles , ed. J. Earle and C. Plummer (Oxford, 
1892-99) ; W. de G. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum (1885-89) ; B. 
Seebohm, Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law (1902) ; H. M. Chad- 
wick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions (Cambridge, 1905) ; Lieber- 
mann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen (Halle 1903-16). (F. G. M. B.) 

KENT, a south-eastern county of England, bounded north 
by the Thames estuary, east and south-east by the English 
Channel, south-west by Sussex, and west by Surrey. In the north- 
west the administrative county of London encroaches upon the 
ancient county of Kent, the area of which is 1,554-7 sq. miles. 
The county is divided from west to east by the chalk hills 
of the North downs, which near Westerham reach a height of over 
800 ft but are lower towards the east. Towards the north the 
chalk is covered by the Eocene Woolwichbeds and London clay, 
which dip towards the north. At three points the chalk downs 
have been cut right through by rivers. In the west the Darent, 
flowing to join the Thames at Dartford, pierces the hills north 
of Sevenoaks. The Medway, after traversing the Vale of Kent, 
composed mainly of Weald clay, forces its way through the 
downs near Maidstone to enter the Thames at Chatham. In the 
east the Stour cuts its way through the downs between Ashford 
and Canterbury. The isles of Sheppey and Grain are formed of 
clay beds and alluvium; the former is divided from the mainland 
by the Swale (bridged at Queensbridge) and the latter by a branch 
of the Medway. Along the banks of the Thames the coast is allu- 
vial and generally low and marshy, embankments being in several 
places necessary to prevent inundation. At a few points, however, 
as at Gravesend, spurs of the North downs descend directly upon 
the shore 

In the estuary of the Medway there are a number of low 
marshy islands, but Sheppey, with its clay beds along the north 
coast, presents to the sea a range of slight cliffs. The marshes 
extend along the Swale to Whitstable, whence stretches a low line 
of clay and sandstone cliffs towards the Isle of Thanet, a chalk 
outlier, when they become lofty and grand, extending round the 
Foreland southward to Pegwell bay. The coast from Sheppey 
round to the South Foreland is skirted by numerous flats and 
sands, the most extensive of which are the Goodwin sands off 
Deal. The whole valley of the Stour and the depression from 
Sarre to Reculver is composed of alluvium, and marks the course 
of the channel (Wantsume) which used to separate Thanet from 
the mainland. South of Deal the coast rises again into chalk 
cliffs, the eastward termination of the North downs These cliffs 
continue round the South Foreland to Folkestone, where they 
fall away, and are succeeded west of Sandgate by a flat, shingly 
shore. To the south of Flythe this shore borders the wide expanse 
of Romney marsh, which, immediately west of Hythe, is over- 
looked by a line of abrupt hills, but for the rest is divided on the 
north from the drainage system of the Stour only by a slight 
uplift Between Folkestone and Hythe, gault and lower green- 
sand emerge from beneath the chalk, and these formations run 
across the county to Westerham as a band of varying width. To 
the south of Sevenoaks the lower greensand forms the Rag- 
stone ridge, over 600 ft. high. 

Romney marsh, drained by many channels, seldom rises over 
a dozen feet above sea-level. At its south-eastern extremity, and 
at the extreme south of the county, is the shingly promontory 
of Dungeness. Within historic times much of this marsh was 
covered by the sea, and the valley of the river Rother, which 
forms part of the boundary of Kent with Sussex, entering the sea 
at Rye harbour, was represented by a tidal estuary for a consid- 
erable distance inland. 

The south-west of the county is crossed by a line of hills, the 
continuation of the Forest ridge of Sussex, which have a height 
varying from 200 ft. to 500 feet. These hills consist of the Has- 
tings beds, which are the oldest rock formations in the county. 

History and Early Settlement.— Ightham was the scene of 
the work of Benjamin Harrison, who claimed to find implements 
of pre-Palaeolithic (Eolithic) type in the plateau gravels. It is 
widely, though not universally agreed, that many of the flints he 
found are human artefacts of a very rough type, their age is a 
subject of much discussion. Palaeolithic implements have been 
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found chiefly in the river gravels. The number of Neolithic 
artefacts found in the county may be taken to suggest that 
towards the dawn of the age of metal, Kent already had a consid- 
erable population. Beaker pottery is of some importance and the 
megMiths near the Medway entry may have kinship with those of 
Holland. The links of the county at that stage were clearly with 
the Continental shores of the North sea. In the later Bronze age 
these were as clearly with Gaul, as they were also in the later 
centuries of the ist millennium b.c. and the immigrants kept up 
contact with the Continent. From Caesar we know that they 
worked some of the Wealden iron mines and corn was widely 
grown. Kent was the Roman gateway into Britain, and along the 
coast they developed a number of ports. The focus behind the 
ports was what has become Canterbury (g.v.), and from here 
Watling street ran in the direction of Rochester and London, 
while the Pilgrims’ Way of the middle ages, along the line of the 
downs, in all probability had a prehistoric predecessor. The chief 
ports on and near the straits included Regulbium (Reculver), 
Rutupiae (Richborough), Dubrae (Dover), and Portus Lemanis 
(Lympne). (For the history of Kent in Anglo-Saxon times see 
the article on the Kingdom of Kent.) 

Kent is remarkable as the only English county which comprises 
two entire bishoprics, Canterbury, the see for East Kent, having 
been founded in 597, and Rochester, the see for West Kent, in 
600. In 1291 the archdeaconries were co-extensive with the dio- 
cesan boundaries, but in 1845 the new archdeaconry of Maid- 
stone was formed out of that of Rochester. The shire organiza- 
tion of Kent dates from the time of Aethelstan, the name as well 
as the boundary being that of the ancient kingdom. The inland 
boundary has varied with the course of the Rother. In 1888 the 
county was diminished by the formation of the county of London. 

At the time of the Domesday survey Kent comprised 60 hun- 
dreds, and there was a further division into six leets, probably 
representing the shires of the ancient kingdom. The five modern 
lathes (Aylesford, St. Augustine, Scray, Sheppey and Sutton-at- 
Hone), all existed in the time of Edward I , with the additional 
lathe of Hedeling, which was absorbed before the next reign in 
that of St. Augustine. The Nomina Villarum of the reign of Ed- 
ward II. mentions all the 66 modem hundreds, more than two- 
thirds of which were at that date in the hands of the Church. 

Sheriffs of Kent are mentioned in the time of Aethelred II., and 
in Saxon times the shiremoot met three times a year on Penenden 
heath, near Maidstone. Four of the Cinque Ports, viz., Dover, 
Hythe, New Romney and Sandwich, belonged to this county. The 
assizes for the county were held in the reign of Henry III. at 
Canterbury and Rochester, and also at the Lowcy of Tonbridge 
under a mandate from the Crown as a distinct liberty; since the 
Restoration they have been held at Maidstone. 

Between the Conquest and the 14th century the earldom of 
Kent was held successively by Odo, bishop of Bayeux, William 
of Ypres and Hubert de Burgh (sheriff of the county in the reign 
of Henry III.), and it was bestowed by Edward I. on his youngest 
son, Edmund of Woodstock, and subsequently passed to the fami- 
lies of Holland and Neville (see Kent, Earls and Dukes of). 
The chief local events under the Norman and Plantagenet 
kings were the capture of Rochester by William Rufus during the 
rebellion of Odo of Bayeux; the capture of Dover and Leeds 
castles by Stephen; the murder of Thomas a Becket at Canter- 
bury in 1170; the submission of John to the pope’s legate at 
Dover in 1213, and the capture of Rochester castle by the king in 
the same year. Rochester castle was, in 1216, captured by the 
dauphin of France, to whom nearly all Kent submitted, and during 
the wars of Henry III. with his barons was captured by Gilbert 
de Clare. In the peasants’ rising of 1381 the archbishop’s palace 
at Canterbury was plundered. In 1450 Kent took a leading part 
in Jack Cade’s rebellion; and in 1554 the insurrection of Sir 
Thomas Wyat, who was born at Allingtpn castle, began at Maid- 
stone. Greenwich was the birthplace of three Tudor sovereigns. 
Sir Philip Sidney was born at Penshurst. Bocton Malherbe was 
the seat of the Wottons, and Hever castle of the Boleyns. Sir 
Francis Walsingham was born at Chislehurst, where his family had 
long flourished. On the outbreak of the Great Rebellion feeling 
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was much divided, but after capturing Dover castle the parliament 
soon subdued the whole county. In 1648, however, a widespread 
insurrection was organized on behalf of Charles, and was sup- 
pressed by Fairfax. The county was among the first to welcome 
back Charles II. In 1667 the Dutch fleet under De Ruyter lev- 
elled the fort at Sheerness and burnt the ships at Chatham. 

In 1290 Kent returned two members to parliament for the 
county, and in 1295 Canterbury, Rochester and Tonbridge were 
also represented; Tonbridge, however, made no returns after this 
date. In 1552 Maidstone acquired representation, and in 1572 
Queenborough. Under the act of 1832 the county returned four 
members in two divisions, Chatham was represented by one mem- 
ber and Greenwich by two, while Queenborough lost its mem- 
ber. Under the act of 1868 the county returned six members 
in three divisions, and Gravesend returned one member. By the 
act of 1885 the county returned eight members in eight divisions, 
and the representation of Canterbury, Maidstone and Rochester 
was reduced to one member each. By the London Government 
Act of 1892 the borough of Greenwich was taken out of Kent and 
made one of the 28 metropolitan boroughs of the county of 
London. By the Representation Act of 1918 the county was di- 
vided into 11 divisions. Rochester was maintained as a parlia- 
mentary borough with 2 members, and Bromley and Hythe with 
one each. 

FEATURES OF THE COUNTY 

Architecture. — As was to be expected from its connection 
with the life of the Continent, Kent possessed a larger than aver- 
age number of monastic foundations. The earliest were the priory 
of Christ's Church and the abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, now 
called St. Augustine’s, both at Canterbury, founded by Augustine 
and the monks who accompanied him to England. Other Saxon 
foundations were the nunneries at Folkestone (630), Lyminge 
(633, nunnery and monastery), Reculver (669), Minster-in-Thanet 
(670), Minst er-in-Sheppey (675), and the priory of St. Martin 
at Dover (696), all belonging to the Benedictine order. Some 
of these were refounded, and the principal monastic remains now 
existing are those of the Benedictine priories at Rochester (1089), 
Folkestone (1095), Dover (1140); the Benedictine nunneries at 
Mailing (time of William Rufus), Minster-in-Sheppey (1130), 
Higham (founded by King Stephen), and Davington (1153); 
the Cistercian abbey at Boxley (1146); the Cluniac abbey at 
Faversham (1147) and priory at Monks Horton (time of Henry 
II.); the preceptory of Knights Templars at Swingfield (time of 
Henry II.); the Premonstratensian abbey of St. Radigund’s, near 
Dover (1191); the first house of Dominicans in England at 
Canterbury (1221); the first Carmelite house in England, at 
Aylesford (1240); and the priory of Augustinian nuns at Dart- 
ford (1355)- 

Other houses of which there are slight remains are Lesnes ab- 
bey, near Erith, and Bilsington priory near Ashford, established 
in 1178 and 1253 respectively, and both belonging to the Augustin- 
ian canons; and the house of Franciscans at Canterbury (1225). 
But no remains exist of the priories of Augustinian canons at 
Canterbury (St. Gregory’s, 1084), Leeds, near Maidstone (1119), 
Tonbridge (middle of 12th century), Combwell, near Cranbrook 
(time of Henry II.); the nunnery of St. Sepulchre at Canterbury 
(about 1100), and Langdon abbey, near Walmer (1192), both 
belonging to the Benedictines; the Trinitarian priory of Motten- 
den near Headcorn, the first house of Crutched Friars in England 
(1224), where miracle plays were presented in the church by the 
friars on Trinity Sunday: the Carmelite priories at Sandwich 
(1272), and Losenham, near Tenterden (1241); and the precep- 
tory of Knights of St. John of Jerusalem at West Peckham near 
Tonbridge (1408). 

Even apart from the cathedral churches of Canterbury and 
Rochester, the county possesses a. number of churches of the 
highest interest. In the church of Lyminge, apart from the mon- 
astic remains, there may be seen portions of the church founded 
by Aethelburga, and rebuilt, with considerable use of Roman 
material, in 965 by St. Dunstan. There is similar early work 
in the church of Paddlesworth Among Norman examples are the 
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small but important church at Barfreston. The churches of St. 
Margaret-at-Cliff, Patrixbourne and Darenth, and the tower of 
New Romney church are notable. Early English churches are 
Hythe church, SS. Mary and Eanswith, Folkestone, Minster-in- 
Thanet, Chalk, E'aversham and Westwell. Stone church, near 
Dartford, is a late example of this style, transitional to Decorated; 
and among Decorated buildings we have Chartham church. Per- 
pendicular churches are numerous, and the fine glass of this period 
in Nettlestead church may be noticed. The church of Cobham 
contains one of the richest collections of ancient brasses in 
England. 

Industries. — Among the earliest industries of Kent were the 
iron-mining in the Weald, and the salt industry, which flourished 
along the coast in the 10th century. The Domesday survey, be- 
sides testifying to the agricultural activity of the county, men- 
tions over 100 salt-works and numerous valuable fisheries, vines 
at Chart Sutton and Leeds, and cheese at Milton. The Hundred 
Rolls of the reign of Edward I. frequently refer to wool, and 
Flemish weavers settled in the Weald in the time of Edward III. 
Tiles were manufactured at Wye in the 14th century. Valuable 
timber was afforded by the vast forest of the Weald, but the 
restrictions imposed on the felling of wood for fuel did serious 
detriment to the iron-trade, and after the statute of 1558 forbid- 
ding the felling of timber for iron-smelting within 14 m. of the 
coast the industry steadily declined. Cherries are said to have 
been imported from Flanders and first planted in Kent by Henry 
VIII., and from this period the culture of fruits (especially apples 
and cherries) and of hops spread rapidly over the county. Thread- 
making at Maidstone and silk-weaving at Canterbury existed in 
the 16th century, and before 1590 one of the first paper-mills 
in England was set up at Dartford. The statute of 1630 forbid- 
ding the exportation of wool followed by the plague of 1665, led 
to a serious trade depression, while the former enactment resulted 
in the vast smuggling trade. 

The total acreage under crops and grass in 1926 was 682,475, 
and of this 299,199 ac. was arable land. Wheat and oats each 
occupied over 37,000 ac., and barley nearly two-thirds as much, 
potatoes and root crops each half as much, while over 21,000 ac. 
of clover and rotation grasses were kept for hay. The orchards, 
found chiefly in the valleys of the Darent and Medway, and on 
the Tertiary soils between Rochester and Canterbury, had an acre- 
age of 55,760; small fruit occupied 17,864 ac. and hops 15,696 
acres. Market gardening is extensively practised in the districts 
abutting on London. Much of the Weald, which originally was 
occupied by a forest, is still densely wooded with oaks and beeches. 
A large extent of woodland consists of ash and chestnut planta- 
tions, maintained for the growth of hop poles. Cattle are grazed 
in considerable numbers on the marsh lands, and dairy farms 
are numerous in the neighbourhood of London. For the rearing 
of sheep Kent is one of the chief counties in England. A breed 
peculiar to the district, known as Kents, is grazed on Romney 
marsh, but Southdowns are the principal breed raised on the 
uplands. Bee-keeping is extensively practised. Among the prin- 
cipal modern industries are paper-making, carried on on the banks 
of the Darent, Medway, Cray and neighbouring streams; engin- 
eering, chemical and other works along the Thames; manufac- 
tures of bricks, tiles, pottery and cement, especially on the lower 
Medway and the Swale. A variety of industries is connected 
with the Government establishments at Chatham and Sheerness. 
Shipbuilding is prosecuted here, at Gravesend, Dover and other 
ports. Gunpowder is manufactured near Erith and E'aversham. 

Deep-sea fishing is largely prosecuted all round the coast. 
Shrimps, soles and flounders are taken in great numbers along 
the north coast and off Ramsgate. The principal oyster beds, 
some of which were known in Roman times, are near Whitstable, 
Faversham, Milton, Queenborough and Rochester, some being 
worked by ancient companies or guilds of fishermen. The exist- 
ence of coal deposits beneath the secondary rocks has been known 
for a long time, but it was only after the World War that ex- 
tensive operations were commenced. The area over which coal 
can be economically worked runs inland from south of Ramsgate 
to near Canterbury, and thence southward to the coast again 


east of Folkestone. The development of the coal field is likely to 
utilize the workable iron deposits of the region, while a market 
for the coal is at hand in London. The coal field has been carefully 
surveyed from an economic, historical and social point of view, 
and a scheme of regional development suggested, by which it is 
hoped to develop the region industrially, while at the same time 
preserving its traditional associations and natural beauty. 

Communications. — The county is served by the Southern 
railway, whose lines radiate from London, one to Tunbridge 
Wells, another to Maidstone and Folkestone, and a network along 
the north coast to Rochester and on to Canterbury, which is a 
junction for Thanet and Dover. All these lines are linked up by 
other cross county lines. Dover, Folkestone and Queenborough 
are ports for traffic with the Continent. All around the coast are 
a number of seaside resorts, and Tunbridge Wells is an inland 
watering place. 

The influence of London in converting villages into outer resi- 
dential suburbs is to be observed at many points, whether seaside, 
along the Thames or inland. The county is practically without 
inland water communications, excluding the Thames. The Royal 
military canal which runs along the inland border of Romney 
marsh, and connects the Rother with Hythe, was constructed in 
1807 as part of a scheme of defence in connection with the mar- 
tello towers or small forts along the coast. 

Administration. — The area of the administrative county is 
975 .965 ac., with a population of 1,141,666. The municipal bor- 
oughs are Bromley, Canterbury (a city and county borough), 
Chatham, Deal, Dover, F'aversham, Folkestone, Gillingham, 
Gravesend, Hythe, Lydd, Maidstone, Margate, New Romney, 
Queenborough, Ramsgate, Rochester (a city), Sandwich, Tenter- 
den, Tunbridge Wells. The county is in the south-eastern circuit 
and has two courts of quarter sessions. The central criminal court 
has jurisdiction over certain parishes adjacent to London. All 
those civil parishes within the county of Kent of which any part 
is within 12 m. of, or of which no part is more than 15 m. from, 
Charing Cross, are within the metropolitan police district. Kent is 
mainly in the diocese of Canterbury, but has parts in those of 
Rochester, Southwark and Chichester. The county (extra-metro- 
politan) is divided into it parliamentary divisions, viz., Ashford, 
Canterbury, Chislehurst, Dartford, Dover, Faversham, Gravesend, 
Isle of Thanet, Maidstone, Sevenoaks, Tonbridge, each returning 
one member; while the parliamentary boroughs of Bromley and 
Hythe return one member each and Rochester two. 

See W. Lambardc, Perambulation of Kent (1576, 1826) ; R. Kilburne, 
Topographte or Survey of the County of Kent (1659); J. and T. 
Philipot, Villare Cantianum (1659, 1776) ; J. Harris, History of Kent 
(1719) ; F2. Hasted, History and Topographical Survey of Kent (4 
vols , Canterbury, 1778-09; 2nd ed„ 12 vols , Canterbury, 1797- 
1801); W. H. Ireland, History of the County of Kent (1828-30); 
C. Sandys, C onsuetudine s Kantiae (1851); A. Hussey, Notes on the 
Churches of Kent (1852) ; L. B. Larking, The Domesday Book of 
Kent (1869) ; R. Furley, History of the Weald of Kent (Ashford, 
1871-74) ; W. A. Scott Robertson, Kentish Archaeology (1876-84) ; 
Sir S. R. Glynne, Notes on Churches of Kent , edit. W. H. Gladstone 
(1887) ; Victoria County History , “Kent.” See also Archaeologia 
Cantiana (trails, of the Kent Archaeological Society, London, from 
1858). (X.) 

KENT, a city of Portage county, Ohio, U.S.A., on the Cuya- 
hoga river, 11m. N.E. of Akron. It is served by the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Erie, and the Wheeling and Lake Erie railways, and by 
inter-urban motor-coach and trolley lines. The population was 
7,070 in 1920 (86% native white) and was estimated locally at 
9,500 in 1928. The city has railroad shops and a number of im- 
portant manufactures (including keyless locks, cotton fabrics, 
rubber tires, valves, rivets, bolts, screws, flour, clothing and motor 
coaches) and is the headquarters of the Davey tree experts. On 
a wooded hillside is the iooac. campus of the Kent State Normal 
college (opened in 1913). Kent was founded about 1807, incorpo- 
rated as a village in 1867 and chartered as a city in 1920. 

KENTIGERN, ST., cr Mungo (“dear friend,” a name given 
to him, according to Jocelyn, by St. Servanus), a Briton of 
Strathclyde, called by the Goidels In Glaschu , “the Grey Hound, ” 
is said to have been of royal descent. His mother when with 
child was thrown down from a hill called Dunpelder (Traprain 
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Law, Haddingtonshire), but survived the fall and escaped by sea 
to Culross on the farther side of the Firth of Forth, where Kcnti- 
gern was born. Kentigern lived for some time at Glasgow, near a 
cemetery ascribed to St. Ninian, and was eventually made bishop 
of that region by the king and clergy. Subsequently he was op- 
posed by a pagan king called Morken, whose relatives after his 
death succeeded in forcing the saint to retire from Strathclyde 
He thereupon took refuge with St. David at Menevia (St. 
David’s), and eventually founded a monastery at Llanelwy (St. 
Asaph’s), for which he received grants from Maelgwn, prince of 
Gwynedd. After the battle of Ardderyd in 573 in which King 
Rhydderch, leader of the Christian party in Strathclyde, was vic- 
torious, Kentigern was recalled. Fie fixed his see first at Hoddam 
in Dumfriesshire, but afterwards returned to Glasgow. He is 
credited with missionary work in Galloway and north of the Firth 
of Forth. The meeting of Kentigern and Columba probably took 
place soon after 584, when the latter began to preach in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tay. 

Bibliography. — Lives of St. Kentigern; Fragment used by John 
of Fordun, and complete “Life” by Jocelyn of Furness in Forbes’s 
Historians of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1874), vol. v.; Four Ancient Books 
of Wales (Edinburgh, ed. W. F. Skene, 1868), ii. 457; Myvyrian 
Archaeology (1801), ii. 34; D. R. Thomas, History of Diocese of St. 
Asaph (1874), p. 5; Index of Llyfr Coch Asaph, Archaeologia 
Cambrensis, 3rd series, 1868, vol. xiv , p. 1 5 1 ; W. F. Skene, Celtic 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1877), ii. 179 ff.; John Rhys, Celtic Britain 
(1904), pp. 145, 146, 1 74) 199, 250. 

KENTON, a city of Ohio, U.SA., 60m. N.W. of Columbus, 
on the Scioto river; the county seat of Hardin county. It is on 
the Lincoln highway, has a landing field for aeroplanes, and is 
served by the Erie, the Big Four and the New York Central 
railways. The population was 7,690 in 1920 (95% native white) 
and was estimated locally at 8,000 in 1928 Kenton lies on the 
watershed, at an altitude of 990ft. Large crops, especially onions, 
are grown roundabout, and the city has important manufacturing 
industries, including the largest plant in the country making 
iron toys. Electric cranes, sluice gates, machine tools, candy, 
metal signs and fertilizers are other products. Kenton was named 
after Simon Kenton (1755-1836), a famous scout and Indian 
fighter, who took part in the border warfare, particularly in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, during the Revolution and afterwards. It 
became the county seat in 1833 and was chartered as a city in 
1885. 

KENT’S CAVERN, a large limestone cave near Torquay, 
England, which has yielded some of the earliest evidence of 
man’s co-existence with extinct animals. The Rev. J. McEnery, 
who investigated the upper deposits (1825-29), was perhaps the 
first man to proclaim this fact. In 1840 Godwin Austin con- 
firmed McEnery’s view; the continuous excavations (1865- 
80) carried on by Wm. Pengelly on behalf of the British Associ- 
ation completed the proof. The following are the main strata in 
the cave, in descending order: (1) A superficial deposit of black 
mould, confined to an area near the main entrances, and contain- 
ing objects of the Roman, early iron, and bronze ages. Most in- 
teresting are sherds of La T£ne pottery with incised curvilinear 
designs in the style of the Glastonbury lake village ware. (2) A 
floor of granular stalagmite, up to three ft. thick, incorporating 
remains of the Neolithic period, and also such bones of the ex- 
tinct cave fauna as lay upon the surface of the more ancient 
stratum of cave earth. (3) A local deposit of burnt bones, char- 
coal and ashes (the Black Band), confined to an area adjacent 
to the northern entrance, and from two to six in. thick. In this 
prehistoric hearth, and in the cave earth immediately beneath it, 
three harpoons were found, two of which approximate, in their 
trapezoidal barbs, to the harpoons found on sites of the Mag- 
leinose culture in Northern Europe. Associated with these were 
flint implements apparently of a very late Aurignacian type. (4) 
A deposit of unstratified, light-red cave earth, of unknown depth 
near the entrances, but thinning out towards the interior of the 
cave. This deposit yielded rich finds of mammoth, rhinoceros, 
cave bear, and other fauna of the Late Pleistocene period, with 
hyena and horse predominating, in association with flint imple- 
ments of the Proto-Solutrian, Aurignacian, and Mousterian pe- 
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riods. (5) A floor of crystalline stalagmite, up to 12ft. thick, rest- 
ing on (6) a compact breccia composed of bones and occasional 
pebbles in a matrix of dark red grit derived from the neighbour- 
ing hills. The bones were almost only those of the cave bear, 
associated incongruously with rude flint implements of Chellean 
type, sometimes lightly rolled, and presumably of earlier date 
than the bones. The breccia is of unknown thickness near the 
west end of the cave, but thins out towards the entrances. Re- 
mains of at least two additional stalagmite floors at different levels 
in the cave earth suggest that this latter deposit was laid down 
during three separate periods of erosion, interrupted by two 
intervals of calm, the entire process resulting in some confusion 
of the successive deposits of cave earth. Incorporated in the 
breccia are blocks of* stalagmite indicating the former existence 
of a more ancient floor, formed upon the surface of a still older 
deposit. This may still exist somewhere in the cave, rock bot- 
tom having been reached over only a small area. To one of these 
more ancient deposits the remains of the sabre-toothed tiger, dis- 
covered in the cave earth, may originally have belonged. The 
human remains of Palaeolithic date consist of a brachycephalic 
skull from a fissure near the northern entrance; a portion of an 
upper jaw, with teeth, from the base of the granular stalagmite; 
and a fragment of an upper jaw, with three teeth, found ten feet 
deep in the cave earth. They are all of late Palaeolithic type. 
Excavations were resumed in 1926 by members of the Torquay 
Natural History Society, in conjunction with a committee of the 
British Association. Principal collections are at British Museum, 
Natural History Museum and Museum of the Natural History 
Society, Torquay. 

Bibliography. — Godwin Austin, Proc. Geo. Soc. III., 286 (1840); 
W. Pengelly, “Literature of Kent’s Cavern,” in Trans. Devonshire 
Association (1868-69); British Association Reports (1865-80); ibid. 
(1926-27), for the excavations. Sir W. Boyd Dawkins; ibid (1869), 
for the fauna. W L. H. Duckworth, Journal Torquay Nat. Hist. Soc. 
(1912), and British Association Report (1912) p. 602; Sir A. Keith, 
Journal Torquay Nat. Hist. Soc. (1926-27), and Antiquity of Man 
(3rd ed.), for the human remains. Sir J. Evans, Ancient Stone 
Implements of Great Britain (1897); D. A. Garrod, Bull Soc Pre - 
historique Fran^aise (1925) ; Upper Palaeolithic Age in Britain (1926) 
and British Association Report (1928), for the implements. 

(H. G. D.) 

KENTUCKY, popularly known as the “Blue Grass State” 
because of the abundance of luxuriant blue grass found in the 
central part, but officially styled the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
is a south central State of the United States of America. It is 
situated immediately west of the Allegheny mountains, between 
36° 30' and 39 0 6' N. and 82° and 89° 38' W. The State is 
bounded north-west and north-east by the Ohio river, which sep- 
arates it from Illinois, Indiana and Ohio; east by the Big Sandy 
river and its east fork, the Tug, which separate Kentucky from 
West Virginia, and by Virginia; south-east and south by Virginia 
and Tennessee; and west by the Mississippi river, which sep- 
arates it from Missouri. It has an area of 40,508 sqm ; of this, 
417 sq.m, including the entire breadth of the Ohio river, over 
which the State has jurisdiction, are water surface. 

Physical Features. — From mountain heights along its eastern 
border the surface of Kentucky is principally a much furrowed 
plain, sloping very gently to the west and declining toward the 
Ohio river. The whole of the State lies within the Mississippi 
basin, and within the special division of the Ohio valley. A small 
area in the south-east lies within the disturbed region of the Alle- 
ghenies, in which parallel ridges of folded structure form the 
Cumberland and the Pine mountains, which have crests from 
2,000 to 3,000ft. high. The highest point in the State is Big Black 
mountain in Harlan county, with an elevation of 4,100 feet The 
lowest point is on the Mississippi river in Fulton county, with an 
elevation of 257 feet. The approximate average elevation for the 
State is 750 feet. The entire eastern quarter of the State, conter- 
minous with the Eastern Kentucky coal-field, is commonly known 
as the region of the “mountains,” but, with the exception of the 
narrow area just described, it properly belongs to the Allegheny 
plateau province. This plateau belt is exceedingly rugged, with 
sharp ridges alternating with narrow valleys which have steep 
sides, but are seldom more than 1,500ft above the sea. The 
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remainder of that part of the State which lies east of the Tennessee 
river is divided into the Highland Rim plateau and a lowland 
basin, eroded in the Highland Rim plateau and known as the 
Blue Grass region; this region is separated from the Highland 
Rim plateau by a semicircular escarpment extending from Ports- 
mouth, 0 ., at the mouth of the Scioto river, to the mouth of 
the Salt river below Louisville; it is the southern part of the Cin- 
cinnati Arch. The Highland Rim plateau, lying to the south, east 
and west of the escarpment, embraces fully one-half of the State, 
slopes from elevations of i,ooo to 1,200ft. or more in the east to 
about 500ft. in the north-west, and is generally much less rugged 
than the Allegheny plateau; a peculiar feature of the southern 
portion of it is the numerous circular depressions, “sink holes,” in 
the surface and the cavernous region beneath. Kentucky is noted 
for its caves, the best known of which are Mammoth cave and 
Colossal cavern. The caves are cut in the beds of limestone (lying 
immediately below the coal-bearing series) by streams that pass 
beneath the surface in the “sink holes.” Down the steep slopes 
the escarpment of the Highland Rim plateau drops 200ft. or 
more to the famous Blue Grass region, in which erosion has de- 
veloped on limestone a gracefully undulating surface. This Blue 
Grass region is like a beautiful park, without ragged cliffs, pre- 
cipitous slopes, or flat marshy bottoms, but marked by rounded 
hills and dales. Especially within a radius of 20m around Lex- 
ington, the country is clothed with an unusually luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. During spring, autumn and winter in particular, the blue 
grass (Poa comprcssa and Poa pratensis) spreads a mat, green, 
thick, fine and soft, over much of the country, and it is a good 
winter pasture; about the middle of June it blooms, and, owing 
to the hue of its seed vessels, gives the landscape a bluish hue. 
Another lowland area embraces that small part of the State in 
the extreme south-west which lies west of the Tennessee river; 
this belongs to that part of the Coastal Plain region which ex- 
tends north along the Mississippi river; it has in Kentucky an av- 
erage elevation of less than 500 feet. Most of the larger rivers 
of the State have their sources among the mountains or on the 
Allegheny plateau, and flow more or less circuitously in a general 
north-western direction into the Ohio. Although deep river chan- 
nels are common, falls or impassable rapids are rare west of the 
Allegheny plateau. The Licking, Kentucky, Salt, Green and Trade- 
water are the chief rivers wholly within the State. The Cumber- 
land, after flowing through the south-east and south-central parts 
of the State, passes into Tennessee at a point nearly south of 
Louisville. In the extreme south-west the Cumberland and the 
Tennessee, with only a short distance between them, cross Ken- 
tucky and enter the Ohio river at Smithland and Paducah, respec- 
tively. The drainage of the region under which the caverns lie is 


mostly underground. Some traces of the last glacial period are 
visible in Boone county. 

The soils of Kentucky, except the strips of alluvial land along 
the banks of the rivers, have been formed from the decay of the 
underlying rocks. This feature gives the soils a more local char- 
acter than have those north of the Ohio, where glaciers brought 
i)ew materials. The best soils are the alluvium in the bottom 
lands along some of the larger rivers and the soils of the blue or 
Ordovician limestone found in the Blue Grass region. The soil 
within a radius of some 20m. around Lexington is especially rich 
and is not surpassed for endurance. The soil next in fertility, ex- 
tending over a large area in the central and western part of the 
State, is the sub-carboniferous limestone, or “cavern limestone,” 
as it is commonly called. The soils of the Highland Rim plateau, 
as well as of the lowland west of the Tennessee river, vary 
greatly, but the most common are a clay, containing more or 
less carbonate of lime, and a sandy loam. On the escarpment 
around the Blue Grass region the soils are for the most part 
either cherty or stiff with clay and of inferior quality. On the 
mountains and on the Allegheny plateau, also, much of the soil 
is very light and thin. 

The climate is somewhat more mild and even than that of the 
neighbouring States. The mean annual temperature, about 50° 
on the mountains in the south-east, and 6o° west of the Tennessee, 
is about 55 0 for the entire State; the thermometer seldom reg- 
isters as high as ioo° or as low as — io°. The mean annual pre- 
cipitation ranges from about 38m. in the north-east to 50m. in 
the south, and is about 46m. for the entire State; it is usually 
distributed evenly throughout the year, and very little is in the 
form of snow. The prevailing winds blow from the west or south- 
west, rain-bearing winds blow mostly from the south, and the 
cold waves come from the north or north-west. In April or May 
these cold waves often destroy orchard blooms that have started 
too early, and they have been disastrous to the fruit industry in 
recent decades. 

ADMINISTRATION, ETC. 

Government. — Kentucky is governed under its fourth Con- 
stitution, adopted in 1891. This document presents few features 
not common to similar instruments of government of the other 
States; it should be noticed, however, that an unusually large 
number of officials are elected and that ineligibility for immediate 
re-election is the rule. A convention to revise the Constitution 
or to draft a new one meets on the call of two successive legisla- 
tures, ratified by a majority of the popular vote, provided that 
majority be at least one-fourth of the total number of votes cast 
at the preceding general election. Ordinary amendments are pro- 
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posed by a three-fifths majority in each house, and are also sub- 
ject to popular approval. The executive is composed of a gov- 
ernor, a lieutenant-governor, a treasurer, an auditor of public ac- 
counts, a register of the l^nd office, a commissioner of agriculture, 
labour and statistics, a secretary of State, an attorney-general and 
a superintendent of public instruction. All are chosen by popu- 
lar vote for four years and are ineligible for immediate re-election. 

If a vacancy occurs in the office of governor during the first two 
years a new election is held; if it occurs during the last two years 
the lieutenant-governor serves out the term. While the governor’s 
control of patronage is not extensive and his veto power weak, he 
has considerable power in appointing members of important com- 
missions. He may veto any measure, including items in appropria- 
tion bills, but the legislature can repass such a measure by a 
simple majority of the total membership in each house. 

Legislative power is vested in a general assembly, which con- 
sists of a senate and a house of representatives. Senators are 
elected for four years, one-half retiring every two years; repre- 
sentatives are elected for two years. There are 38 senators and 
100 representatives. The senate sits as a court for the trial of im- 
peachment cases. A majority of either house constitutes a quo- 
rum, but ordinary bills, on the third reading, not only must receive j 
a majority of the quorum, but that majority must be at least two- 
fifths of the total membership of the house. For the enactment 
of appropriation bills and bills creating a debt, a majority of 
the total membership in each house is required. All revenue 
measures must originate in the house of representatives, but the 
senate may introduce amendments. There are many detailed re- 
strictions on local and special legislation. 

The judiciary consists of a court of appeals, circuit courts, 
quarterly courts, county courts, justice of the peace courts, police 
courts and fiscal courts. The court of appeals is composed of seven 
judges, elected one from each appellate district, for a term of 
eight years. The senior judge presides as chief justice. The coun- 
ties are grouped into judicial circuits, those containing a popu- 
lation of more than 150,000 constituting separate districts; each 
district has a judge and a commonwealth’s attorney. The county 
officials are the judge, clerk, attorney, sheriff, gaoler, coroner/ 
surveyor and assessor, each selected for four years 

The municipalities are divided into six classes according to pop- 
ulation, a classification which permits much special local legisla- 
tion in spite of the constitutional inhibition. 

Population. — The estimated population of the State in 1927 
was 2,538,000. The population of cities with over 10,000 in- 
habitants in 1920 was as follows: 



1927 (est.) 

1920 

Louisville 

320, 100 

234,891 

Covington 

58,700 

57 U 2 I 

Lexington 

48,100 

40534 

Newport 

20,317 

29,3 1 7 

Paducah 

25,852 

24,735 

Ashland 

24.285 

14,720 

Owensboro , . ... 

22,027 

17,424 

Henderson . . 

12,574 

12,169 


Frankfort, the capital, had a population of 10,465 in 1910, but 
has since declined below the 10,000 class. 

Finance. — In 1926 the budget system created in 1918 was 
repealed and a new system created. Under this system the budget 
commission consists of the governor, the auditor of public accounts 
and the State tax commissioners; the budget officer is the State 
inspector and examiner. The act also provided for a uniform 
budget system in each county. The revenue of the State is clas- 
sified under a number of separate funds. The treasurers report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, showed the receipts of 
the various funds to amount to $29,548,222 and the disbursements 
for the year to be $28,466,144. The three funds showing the 
greatest disbursements were $12,360,178 from the State road 
fund; $8,602,952 from the educational fund; $2,077,970 for 
charities and corrections. The chief sources of revenue were: 
Real estate, $3,899,650; motor vehicle licences, $4,283,909; tax 
on gasolene, $5,295,969; and a licence tax on foreign insurance 


companies, $1,153,975. At the end of the calendar year, 1927, 
there were $13,357,894 of outstanding treasury warrants, and the 
cash on hand amounted to $2,528,710. Banks chartered by the 
State are subject to inspection and regulation by the State bank- 
ing department, which consists of a commissioner, an assistant 
commissioner and six examiners. 

Education. — Public education in Kentucky is under the gen- 
eral supervision of the State board of education, which is com- 
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posed of the superintendent of public instruction, the secretary of 
State and the attorney-general. Until within the present century, 
public education was supported almost wholly from the State 
school fund, which was distributed on a per capita basis, and as a 
result the terms were short and the teachers underpaid. This situ- 
ation was changed in part by an act of the general assembly in 
1908 which provided that each county of the State be a unit for 
taxation, that the county tax be mandatory and that there be a 
local sub-district tax According to the report of the State super- 
intendent of public instruction for the year ending June 30, 1927, 
the total revenue from all sources accruing to the State school 
fund was $5,498,168. In that year, the State fund allowed a dis- 
tribution of $8.50 per capita based on enrolment. In the same 
year $11,798,353 was received from local taxation Money raised 
by bonds, loans and other sources made the grand total available 
for public education $23,757,854. The U S. bureau of education 
reported the population between the ages of five and 17 years, 
inclusive, in 1924, as 716,060. Of this number 567,782, or 79.3%, 
were enrolled in the public schools; of these 526,949 were in the 
kindergarten and elementary schools. In 1927, 56,355 were in the 
secondary schools In 1924 there were 18,042 children attending 
private and parochial schools. For the school year 1926-27 there 
were reported 475 accredited public high schools and 88 private 
high schools and academies. Some idea of Kentucky's educational 
progress can be gained from a comparison of figures for 1910 with 
those for 1924. In this period, illiteracy decreased from 12-1% to 
8-4%; the average days attended per year per pupil enrolled 
increased from 79-6 in 1910 to 119-8 in 1924; the per capita expen- 
diture, based on population aged five to 17 years, increased from 
$7.98 in 1910 to $24 01 in 19:4. School attendance is compulsory. 
Separate schools are maintained for white and coloured throughout 
the educational system. A text-book commission, created by an 
act of the general assembly in 1926, selects and adopts school- 
books for the entire State and fixes a maximum retail price. 

What was formerly the State Agricultural and Mechanical col- 
lege at Lexington became the State university by legislative enact- 
ment (1908) and University of Kentucky (1917); there is no 
tuition fee except in the college of law. The University has also 
colleges of liberal arts, education and commerce. The agricultural 
experiment station and the agricultural extension work are asso- 
ciated with the university. The training of white teachers is pro- 
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vided for in four normal schools and teachers’ colleges, eastern 
Kentucky State Normal school and Teachers college, at Rich- 
mond; western Kentucky State Normal school and Teachers col- 
lege, at Bowling Green; Murray State Normal school, at Murray; 
and Morehead State Normal school, at Morehead. The State 
provides advanced education for the coloured at the Kentucky 
Normal and Industrial institute, at Frankfort, and the Western 
Kentucky Industrial college, at Paducah. The private and denom- 
inational institutions recognized as colleges or universities are: 
Asbury college, at Wilmore, Berea college, at Berea; Centre col- 
lege, at Danville; Georgetown college, at Georgetown; Kentucky 
Wesleyan college, at Winchester; Kingswood Holiness college, 
at Kingswood; Ogden college at Bowling Green; St. Mary’s col- 
lege at St. Mary; Simmons university (coloured) at Louisville; 
Transylvania college, at Lexington; Union college, at Barbour- 
ville; and the University of Louisville, at Louisville. In addition 
to these institutions, there are ten junior colleges and one city 
normal school (at Louisville). 

Charities and Prisons. — The benevolent, charitable, cor- 
rective and penal institutions of the State are under the super- 
vision of the State board of charities and corrections, created in 
1929 as a bi-partisan board consisting of eight members who serve 
without pay. Institutions under the control of the State board 
are, Eastern State hospital, at Lexington; Central State hospital, 
at Lakeland; Western State hospital, at Hopkinsville; Feeble 
Minded institute, at Frankfort; the State reformatory, at Frank- 
fort; the State penitentiary, at Eddyville; and a house of reform, 
with two departments, one for boys and one for girls, at Green- 
dale. Other State institutions of a charitable nature are, the Ken- 
tucky Confederate home, at Pewee Valley; Kentucky Children’s 
Home society, at Lyndon; Kentucky Home society for coloured 
children, at Louisville; a school for the deaf, at Danville; and a 
school for the blind, at Louisville. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SIDE 

Industry, Trade and Transportation. — Kentucky is still a 
rural State, having 73-8% of the population rural in 1920. Agri- 
culture, however, no longer compares favourably with manufac- 
tures as a source of wealth. The farm population in 1920, accord- 
ing to the U S. census bureau, was 1,304,862, but by 1925 it had 
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decreased to 1,163,001. The number of farms increased from 259,- 
185 in 1910 to 270,626 in 1920, but decreased to 258,524 in 1925. 
Improved land has decreased steadily since 1910, despite the 
efforts of the reclamation service which has expended large sums 
in the counties bordering on the great rivers and in the western 
coal area. The number of farrn owners increased from 170,332 in 
1910 to 179,327 in 1920, but by 1925 had decreased to 175,442. 
Tenantry shows a corresponding fluctuation, as the number of 
tenants increased from 87,860 in 1910 (0 90,330 in 1920, but 
decreased to 82,798 in 1925. Field crops in 1920 were valued at 


$347 >338, 888; and in 1926 they were estimated to be worth 
$180,352,000, giving the State the rank of twenty-ftrst among the 
States of the Union. Indian corn (maize) is the leading agricul- 
tural product in acreage, yield and value. In 1926, the 3,069,- 
oooac. devoted to its culture produced ioi,277,ooobu. worth $65,- 
830,050. The crop second in value is tobacco. Tobacco was intro- 
duced into the northern part of the State as early as 1780, and 
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thence it spread to the west. Toward the close of the t 9th cen- 
tury it was introduced in the rich Blue Grass region, where it 
soon supplanted hemp. The two most important tobacco-growing 
districts are the Black Patch, in the extreme south-west corner 
of the State, which, with the adjacent counties in Tennessee, grows 
a black, heavy leaf, bought extensively by foreign agents, and the 
Blue Grass region, as far east as Maysville, and the hill country 
south and east, whose product, the red and white burley, is a 
fine-fibred light leaf, peculiarly absorbent of liquorice and other 
ingredients used in the manufacture of sweet chewing tobacco, 
and hence a particularly valuable crop. There were 426,oooac. 
devoted to tobacco culture in Kentucky in 1926. The production 
was 358,568,0001b., which had an estimated value of $42,736,320, 
the State’s yield being exceeded by North Carolina only. Im- 
portant agricultural products other than Indian corn and tobacco 
in 1926 were hay valued at $25,484,200; potatoes valued at $7,- 
128,960; wheat valued at $6,348,000; oats valued at $3,363,380; 
and sweet potatoes and yams valued at $2,203,200. Livestock on 
Jan. 1, 1926, included 910,000 cattle, worth $30,257,000; 839,000 
swine, worth $12,220,000; 751,000 sheep, worth $7,565,000; 305,- 
000 horses, worth $15,125,000; and 304,000 mules, worth $17,572,- 
000. The thoroughbred Kentucky horse has long had a world-wide 
reputation for speed, and the Blue Grass region, especially Fay- 
ette, Bourbon and Woodford counties, is probably the finest horse- 
breeding region in America and has large breeding farms. 

Kentucky’s oldest industry of importance was the manufacture 
of distilled liquors, and the business continued to be of leading 
rank until the Federal Prohibition Amendment became effective 
in 1919. Products of her farms and forests continue to be the 
chief sources of raw materials for the State’s manufactures; the 
iron and steel works about Ashland and the growing petroleum 
industry, however, may soon take the lead. The total value of 
manufactured products of the State increased from $212,071,000 
in 1914 to $453,936,575 in 1925, or over 114%. In 1925 the State’s 
1,864 industrial establishments gave employment to 76,580 wage- 
earners, and had an output valued at $453,936,575. Measured by 
the value of the products, the industries ranked as follows in 
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1925: General construction and repair in steam railway repair 
shops, $34,656,969; flour and other grain-mill products, $29,940,- 
276; iron and steel produced in steel works and roller mills, 
$28,772,962; chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, $23,411,869; 
slaughtering and meat packing, $19,196,557; lumber and other 
timber products, $12,579,228; men’s clothing, $12,562,749; plan- 
ing mill products, $11,574,356; petroleum refining, $11,556,903; 
and foundry and machine shop products $10,760,159. Louisville, 
the chief manufacturing centre, in 1925 had 669 industries, which 
gave employment to 37,672 wage-earners and had a product 
valued at $263,692,639. Other important industrial centres were 
Newport, Covington, Paducah and Ashland. 

Kentucky ranked eighth among the States of the Union in the 
value of mineral products in 1924, producing 2-58% of the total 
value for the United States. The State in 1916 ranked first in 
the production of native asphalt, first in fluor-spar, and third in 
coal. The principal products in the order of their value were 
coal, petroleum, clay products and natural gas. The total mineral 
production in 1926 was valued at $153,279,000; in 1920 the value 
was $195,920,036. Coal mining was the principal industry, giving 
employment to about 90% of the persons engaged in mineral pro- 
duction. Bituminous coal output in 1927 was 72,626,000 short 
tons. The coal producing areas include about 8,000 sq.m, in 
22 eastern and south-eastern counties, which are part of the 
Middle Appalachian coal-field, and approximately 5,000 sq m. in 
10 counties in the western part of the State. Approximately 75% 
of the production was from the eastern district. The industry 
second in importance was the production of petroleum and natural 
gas. The most productive pool, Big Sinking, was opened in Lee 
county; another field appeared in the south-western counties, 
centring about Allen and Warren; and in 1926 still another in 
Daviess county. In many locations the drillers opened gas wells 
which have reduced the State’s dependence on West Virginia’s 
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supply; and Mt. Sterling, Winchester, Paris, Lexington, Frankfort 
and Louisville obtained natural gas. The principal oil refinery is 
at Louisville. From 1909 to 1919 the capital invested in mines, 
quarries and wells rose from $26,000,000 to $201,000,000, or 
651%; the value of products from $12,000,000 to $98,000,000, or 
7 * 5 %- 

The transportation system of Kentucky may be said to date 
from the marking of a trail through the Cumberland Gap by Dan- 
iel Boone in 1775. This trail, later widened and called the Wilder- 
ness road, and the Ohio river served as the chief highways of the 
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early settlers. In the early part of the 19th century, the streams 
and turnpikes were relied upon, and then came the first railway, 
begun in 1830 and put in operation in 1835. Up to 1880 the rail- 
way mileage had increased to only 1,530, but after this date it 
increased rapidly. In 1927 there were 4,005m. of steam railway 
and 486m. of electric railway in operation. The principal lines are 
the Louisville and Nashville, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Illi- 
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nois Central and the Cincinnati Southern. Most of the lines run 
south or south-west from Cincinnati and Louisville; during the 
decade 1910-20, however, the Louisville and Nashville railway 
constructed 332m. of track into the eastern coal region. The State 
Highway commission, set up in 1920, expended in 1927 $12,360,- 
178 on road construction. River boats and pipe lines serve as the 
chief transport for petroleum products. Hydro-electric plants 
distribute electricity from Dix river and the falls of the Ohio 
(Louisville). 

HISTORY 

Early Days. — The history of Kentucky has features not 
shared with other States west of the Allegheny mountains. To the 
Indians it was known as the “Dark and Bloody ground” because 
of the incessant wars between the Iroquois and the Cherokees for 
its possession. Each of these savage nations laid claim to this 
famous hunting territory, and each used every known art of savage 
warfare to make good its claim. So deadly were these struggles 
that the first explorers spoke of Kentucky as a beautiful country 
devoid of inhabitants, with the exception of some Shawnees dwell- 
ing along the Ohio and a few Chicksaws living along the Missis- 
sippi. Kentucky early attracted the attention of both the French 
and the English; it was the first region settled in the westward 
movement and the first State west of the Allegheny mountains 
admitted into the Union. The first white men to sight the terri- 
tory were in search of a water passage to the western waters, or the 
Pacific ocean. It was while on such a quest that La Salle 
in 1669, passed down the Ohio until he came to the falls where the 
city of Louisville now stands. The next white men to come into 
the region were Thomas Batts with a party in 1671, acting under 
the authority of the Tory governor of Virginia, Sir William Berke- 
ley. They too were in search of the river that would lead to the 
Pacific. For more than half a century after these first adventurers, 
nothing is heard of Kentucky. It is possible, however, that casual 
French explorers or English settlers carried away by the Indians 
traversed the region in the meanwhile. It is almost certain that a 
Frenchman named Longueril discovered Big Bone Lick in 1739. 
The next evidence of French interest came in 1749, when C 61 oron 
de Bienville, with a following of soldiers and Indians, was sent into 
the Ohio valley to take formal possession of the country; as evi- 
dence that he had done this, he buried Jead plates. At this time 
Virginians were showing renewed interest in the country beyond 
the mountains, and as a result two land companies were organized 
and bought up vast tracts of western land. Dr. Thomas Walker 
(1715-94), as an agent and surveyor of the Loyal Land company, 
passed through the Cumberland gap in March 1750 and followed 
down the Cumberland river in search of a suitable place for settle- 
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ment, but he did not get beyond the mountain region. In Oct. 1750 
Christopher Gist, on a similar mission for the Ohio company, set 
out from the banks of the Potomac and followed an Indian trail 
which led from Wills creek to the Ohio. In the following spring 
he explored the country westward from the mouth of the Scioto 
river. This interest in Kentucky land caused Robert Dinwiddie, 
one of the stockholders of the Ohio company, when made lieu- 
tenant-governor of Virginia in 1752, to display a keen interest in 
what the French were doing in the Ohio valley. It also in part 
explains the mission of the youthful George Washington, in 1753, 
to warn the French of Virginia’s claims to the Ohio country. In 
1752 John Finley, an Indian trader, descended the Ohio river in a 
canoe to the present site of Louisville. It was Finley’s descriptions 
that attracted Daniel Boone, and soon after Boone’s first visit, in 
1767, travellers through the Kentucky region became numerous. 

The first permanent English settlement was set up at Har- 
rodsburg in 1774 by James Harrod, and in October of the same 
year the Ohio Indians, having been defeated by Virginia troops in 
the battle of Point Pleasant (in what is now West Virginia), signed 
a treaty by which they surrendered their claims south of the Ohio 
river. In March 1775 Richard Henderson and some North Caro- 
lina land speculators met about 1,200 Cherokee Indians in council 
on the Watauga river and concluded a treaty with them for the 
purchase of all the territory south of the Ohio river and between 
the Kentucky and Cumberland rivers. The purchase was named 
Transylvania. Within less than a month after the treaty was 
signed, Boone, under the auspices of the land company, founded a 
settlement at Boonesborough which became the headquarters of 
the colony. The title was declared void by the Virginia Govern- 
ment in 1778, Henderson and his associates receiving 2oo,oooac. 
in compensation, and all sales made to actual settlers were con- 
firmed. 

American Revolution. — During the American Revolution 
the colonists were neglected by Virginia, and had to defend them- 
selves against the Indians, who were often under British leader- 
ship. Boonesborough was attacked in April and July 1777 and Aug. 
1778. Bryan’s Station, near Lexington, was besieged in Aug. 1782 
by about 600 Indians under the notorious Simon Girty, who after 
raising the siege drew the defenders, numbering fewer than 200, 
into an ambush. In the battle of Blue Licks which ensued, the 
Kentuckians lost about 60 killed and seven prisoners. Kentucky 
county, practically conterminous with the present commonwealth 
of Kentucky, and embracing all the territory claimed by Virginia 
south of the Ohio river and west of Big Sandy creek and the 
ridge of the Cumberland mountains, was one of three counties 
which were formed out of Fincastle county in 1776. Four years 
later, this in turn was divided into three counties, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln and Fayette, but the name Kentucky was revived in 1783 
and was given to the judicial district which was then organized 
for these three counties. The American Revolution was followed 
by an extensive emigration from Virginia, Maryland and North 
Carolina, which made its way either by the Ohio river from Fort 
Pitt or — the far greater number — by the Cumberland Gap and the 
“Wilderness Road,” as marked by Daniel Boone in 1775. At least 
95% of this population, excluding negro slaves, were of pure Eng- 
lish, Scotch or Scotch-Irish descent. The manners, customs and 
institutions of Virginia were transplanted beyond the mountains. 
There was the same political rivalry between the slave-holding 
farmers of the Blue Grass region and the “poor whites” of the 
mountain districts that there was in Virginia between the tide- 
water planters and the mountaineers. Between these extremes 
were the small farmers of the “Barrens” or burned-over lands in 
Kentucky and of the Piedmont region in Virginia. The aristocratic 
influences in both States have always been on the Southern and 
Democratic side ; but while they were strong enough in Virginia to 
lead the State into secession, they were unable to do so in 
Kentucky. 

At the close of the American Revolution the Kentuckians com- 
plained because the mother State did not protect them against 
their enemies and did not give them an adequate system of local 
government. Nine conventions were held at Danville from 1784 
to 1790 to demand separation from Virginia. The Virginia authori- 


ties expressed a willingness to grant the demand provided Congress 
would admit the new district into the Union as a State. The delay, 
together with the proposal of John Jay, the secretary for foreign 
affairs and commissioner, to negotiate a commercial treaty with the 
Spanish envoy, to surrender navigation rights on the lower Missis- 
sippi for 25 years in order to remove the one obstacle to the nego- 
tiations, aroused so much feeling that Gen. James Wilkinson and 
a few other leaders began to intrigue, not only for a separation 
from Virginia, but also from the United States, and for the forma- 
tion of a dose alliance with the Spanish at New Orleans. Although 
most of the settlers were too loyal to be led into such a plot, they 
generally agreed that it might have a good effect by bringing 
pressure to bear upon the Federal Government. Congress passed 
a preliminary act in Feb. 1791, and the State was formally admit- 
ted into the Union on June 1, 1792. In the act of 1776 for dividing 
Fincastle county, Virginia, the ridge of the Cumberland moun- 
tains was named as a part of the east boundary of Kentucky; and 
now that this ridge had become a part of the boundary between 
the States of Virginia and Kentucky they, in 1799, appointed a 
joint commission to run the boundary line on this ridge. A dispute 
with Tennessee over the southern boundary was settled in a simi- 
lar manner in 1820. The constitution of 1792 provided for full 
manhood suffrage first in the nation, and for the election of the 
governor and of senators by an electoral college. Gen. Isaac 
Shelby was the first governor. 

Troubles and Trials. — The people still continued to have 
troubles with the Indians and with the Spanish at New Orleans. 
The Federal Government was slow to act, but its action when 
taken was effective. The power of the Indians was overthrown by 
Gen. Anthony Wayne’s victory in the battle of Fallen Timbers, 
fought on Aug. 20, 1794, near the rapids of the Maumee river a 
few miles above the site of Toledo, O , and the Mississippi ques- 
tion was settled temporarily by the treaty of 1795 and perma- 
nently by the purchase of Louisiana in 1803. In 1798-99 the legis- 
lature passed the famous Kentucky Resolutions in protest against 
the Alien and Sedition acts. 

For several years the Anti-Federalists or Republicans had con: 
tended that the administration at Washington had been exercising 
powers not warranted by the Constitution, and when Congress had 
passed the Alien and Sedition laws the leaders of that party seized 
upon the event as a proper occasion for a spirited public protest, 
which took shape principally in resolutions passed by the legisla- 
tures of Kentucky and Virginia. The original draft of the Ken- 
tucky Resolutions of 1798 was prepared by Vice-president Thomas 
Jefferson, although the fact that he was the author of them was 
kept from the public until he acknowledged it in 1821. They were 
introduced in the Kentucky house of representatives by John 
Breckinridge on Nov. 8, were passed by that body with some 
amendments but with only one dissenting vote on the 10th, were 
unanimously concurred in by the senate on the 13th, and were 
approved by Governor James Garrard on the 1 6th. The first reso- 
lution was a statement of the ultra State-rights view of the (State) 
relation of the States to the Federal Government, and subsequent 
resolutions declared the Alien and Sedition laws unconstitutional 
and therefore “void and of no force,” principally on the ground 
that they provided for an exercise of powers that were reserved to 
the State. 

The resolutions went on to declare that “this Common- 
wealth is determined, as it doubts not its co-States are, tamely to 
submit to undelegated and therefore unlimited powers in no man 
or body of men on earth,” and that “these and successive acts of 
the same character, unless arrested on the threshold, may tend 
to drive these States into revolution and blood.” Copies of the 
resolutions were sent to the governors of the various States, to be 
laid before the different State legislatures, and replies w6re 
received from Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont and Virginia, but all 
except that from Virginia were unfavourable. Nevertheless the 
Kentucky legislature on November 22, 1799, re-affirmed in a new 
resolution the principles it had laid down in the first series, 
asserting in this new resolution that the State “does now unequivo- 
cally declare its attachment to the Union, and to that compact (the 
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Constitution), agreeably to its obvious and real intention, and will 
be among the last to seek its dissolution,” but that “the principle 
and construction contended for by sundry of the State legislatures, 
that the General Government is the exclusive judge of the extent 
of the powers delegated to it, stop nothing (short) of despotism — 
since the discretion of those who administer the Government, and 
not the Constitution, would be the measure of their powers,” “that 
the several States who formed that instrument, being sovereign and 
independent, have the unquestionable right to judge of the infrac- 
tion,” and “that a nullification by those sovereignties of all 
unauthorized acts done under 
color of that instrument is the 
rightful remedy.” These meas- 
ures show that the State was 
Democratic-Republican in its 
politics and pro-French in its 
sympathies, and that it was in- 
clined to follow the leadership 
of that State from which most of 
its people had come. 

The Constitution of 1799 
adopted the system of choosing 
the governor and senators by popular vote and deprived the Su- 
preme Court of its original jurisdiction in land cases. The Burr 
conspiracy (1804-06) aroused some excitement in the State. Many 
would have followed Burr in a filibustering attack upon the Span- 
ish in the south-west, but scarcely any would have approved of a 
separation of Kentucky from the Federal Union. No battles were 
fought in Kentucky during the war of 1812, but her troops consti- 
tuted the greater part of the forces under Gen. William Henry 
Harrison. They took part in the operations at Ft. Wayne, Ft. 
Meigs, the river Raisin, the Thomas, and the naval battle of 
Lake Erie. 

The Democratic-Republicans controlled the politics of the State 
without serious opposition until the conflict in 1820-26, arising 
from the demands for a more adequate system of currency and for 
other measures to relieve delinquent debtors, divided the State 
into what were known as the “Relief” and “Anti-Relief” parties. 
After nearly all the 46 banks chartered by the legislature in 
1818 had been wrecked in the financial panic of 1819, the leg- 
islature in 1820 passed a series of laws designed for the benefit of 
the debtor class, among them one making State bank notes a 
legal tender for all debts. A decision of the Clark county district 
court declaring this measure unconstitutional was affirmed by the 
court of appeals. The legislature in 1824 repealed all of the laws 
creating the existing court of appeals and then established a new 
one. This precipitated a bitter campaign between the Anti-Relief 
or “Old Court” party and the “Relief” or “New Court” party, in 
which the former was successful. The Old Court party followed 
the lead of Henry Clay and John Quincy Adams in national poli- 
tics, and became National Republicans and later Whigs. The 
New Court party followed Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren 
and became Democrats. The electoral vote of the State was cast 
for Jackson in 1828 and for Clay in 1832. Clay’s conservative 
influence dominated the politics of the State even after his death 
in 1852. Kentucky voted the Whig ticket in every presidential 
election from 1832 until the party made its last campaign in 1852. 
When the Whigs were destroyed by the slavery issue, some of 
them immediately became Democrats, but the majority became 
Americans, or Know-Nothings. They elected the governor in 1855 
and almost succeeded in carrying the State for their presidential 
ticket in 1856. 

The Slavery Issue. — In i860 the people were drawn towards 
the South by their interest in slavery and by their social rela- 
tions, and towards the North by business ties and by a national 
sentiment which was fostered by the Clay traditions. They natu- 
rally assumed the leadership in the Constitutional Union move- 
ment of i860, casting the vote of the State for Bell and Everett. 
After the election of President Lincoln they also led in the move- 
ment to secure the adoption of the Crittenden Compromise or 
some other peaceful solution of the difficulties between the North 
and the South. 
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A large majority of the State legislature, however, were Demo- 
crats, and in his message to this body, in Jan. 1861, Governor 
Magoffin, also a Democrat, proposed that a convention be called to 
determine “the future of Federal and inter-State relations of Ken- 
tucky”; later, in reply to the President’s call for volunteers, he 
declared, “Kentucky will furnish no troops for the wicked purpose 
of subduing her sister Southern States.” Under these conditions 
the Unionists asked only for the maintenance of neutrality, and a 
resolution to this effect was carried by a bare majority — 48 to 47. 
Some of the secessionists took this as a defeat and left the State 
immediately to join the Confederate ranks. In the next month 
there was an election of congressmen, and the anti-secession can- 
didates were chosen in nine out of ten districts. An election in 
August of one-half the State senate and all of the house of repre- 
sentatives resulted in a Unionist majority in the new legislature of 
103 to 35, and in September, after Confederate troops had begun 
to invade the State, Kentucky formally declared its allegiance to 
the Union. From Sept. 1861 to the fall of Ft. Doneison in Feb. 
1862 that part of Kentucky which is south and west of the Green 
river was occupied by the Confederate army under Gen. A. S. 
Johnston, and at Russellville in that district a so-called “sover- 
eignty convention” assembled on Nov. 18. This body, composed 
mostly of Kentucky men who had joined the Confederate army, 
passed an ordinance of secession, elected State officers, and sent 
commissioners to the Confederate Congress, which body voted 
on Dec. 9 to admit Kentucky into the Confederacy. Throughout 
the war Kentucky was represented in the Confederate Congress — 
representatives and senators being elected by Confederate soldiers 
from the State. The officers of this “provisional government,” 
headed by G. W. Johnson, who had been elected “governor,” left 
the State when Gen. A. S. Johnston withdrew; Johnston himself was 
killed at Shiloh, but an attempt was subsequently made by Gen. 
Bragg to install this Government at Frankfort. Gen. Felix K. Zol- 
licoffer (1812-62) entered the State through the Cumberland Gap 
in September, and later with a Confederate force of about 7,000 
men attempted the invasion of central Kentucky, but in Oct. 1861 
he met a slight repulse, and on Jan. 19, 1862, in an engagement 
near Mill Springs with troops under Gen. George H. Thomas, he 
was killed and his command was utterly routed. In 1862 Gen. 
Braxton Bragg, in command of the Confederates in eastern Ten- 
nessee, eluded Gen. Don Carlos Buell and, entering Kentucky in 
Aug. 1862, proceeded slowly toward Louisville, hoping to win the 
State to the Confederate cause and gain recruits for Confederacy 
in the State. His main army was preceded by a division of about 
15,000 men under Gen. Edmund Kirby Smith, who on Aug. 30 
defeated a Federal force under Gen. William Nelson near Rich- 
mond and threatened Cincinnati. Bragg met with little opposition 
on his march, but Buell reached Louisville first (Sept. 24), turned 
on Bragg and forced him to withdraw. On Oct. 8, Buell and Bragg 
fought an engagement at Perryville which, though tactically 
indecisive, was a strategic victory for Buell; and thereafter Bragg 
withdrew entirely from the State into Tennessee. This was the last 
serious attempt on a large scale by the Confederates to win Ken- 
tucky; but in Feb. 1863 one of Gen. John H. Morgan’s brigades 
made a raid on Mt., Sterling and captured it; in March Gen. 
Pegram made a raid into Pulaski county; in March 1864 Gen. 
N. B. Forrest assaulted Ft. Anderson at Paducah but failed to cap- 
ture it and in June Gen. Morgan made an unsuccessful attempt 
to take Lexington. 

Although the Union was supported by the majority of the peo- 
ple, so much feeling was aroused by the emancipation of the slaves 
without compensation even to loyal owners, the arming of negro 
troops, the arbitrary imprisonment of citizens and the interference 
of Federal military officials in purely civil affairs, that the State 
became strongly Democratic and remained so for many years until 
1895. The Emancipation Proclamation of 1863 did not free the 
slaves of Kentucky, as it applied only to such regions as were in 
rebellion against the Union; however, slavery was doomed. Many 
of the slaves, with their families, became free by enlisting in the 
United States army, and the remainder were freed by the adoption 
of the XIII. Amendment to the Federal Constitution, Dec. iS. 
1865. Amendments XIII., XIV. and XV. were all rejected by 
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Kentucky. Kentucky suffered much of the depression common to 
the South and West in the period after the Civil War. In 1878 the 
legislature demanded the repeal of the Federal law making “green- 
backs” redeemable in specie after Jan. 1, 1879, and called upon 
Congress to make silver the equal of gold in the payment of pri- 
vate and public dues. The continued low price for agricultural 
products caused many to join the Granger movement and similar 
agrarian movements of the Middle West. The low price paid for 
tobacco in the early years of the present century caused the farm- 
ers in the two chief producing areas to organize selling “pools” 
and, if necessary, to use violence to force all the producers to join. 
Secret organizations known as “night riders” were formed, and 
under the cover of darkness these men took terrible vengeance 
upon persons who had disposed of their products independently. 
In some instances their ravages were extended to railways that 
had accepted for transportation tobacco not marketed by a pool. 
After numerous outrages in the “Dark Tobacco” district and a few 
in the “Burley” region, Governor Willson called out the armed 
forces of the State, and by the end of 1908 order was again estab- 
lished. Owing to the panic of 1893, distrust of the free silver 
movement and the expenditure of large campaign funds, the 
Republicans were successful in the gubernatorial election of 1895 
for the first time in the history of the State. Since that time the 
two major parties have had about equal success in controlling the 
governor’s office. In 1924, for the first time in her history, Ken- 
tucky cast all her electoral votes for the Republican Tarty. 

The acts of the general assembly contain many provisions in 
regard to labour, education and public health. Other progressive 
laws cover the subjects of tax reform, prisoners, banking, insur- 
ance, vital statistics and sanitation. In general, the assembly has 
welcomed all offers of Federal co-operation in matters of agricul- 
tural extension, road-building and public health. Kentucky was 
the twenty-fourth State to ratify the Federal Woman Suffrage 
Amendment but in 1926 rejected the proposed Federal Child 
Labour Amendment. 

Bibliography. — A bibliography of recent works on Kentucky is 
found in A List of Books Relating to Kentucky, issued by the U.S. 
Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography (1925). A critical 
bibliography of Kentucky history is found in Robert McNutt Mc- 
Elroy’s excellent Kentucky in the Nation's History (1909). Stories 
of Old Kentucky, by Martha C. G. Purcell, also has some biblio- 
graphical suggestions. An able, though brief, work is N. S. Shaler’s 
Kentucky: a Pioneer Commonwealth (1885). A more recent work 
is the History of Kentucky , edited by Charles Kerr (1922). A 
similar historical and biographical work is the three-volume History 
of Kentucky and Kentuckians, by E. Polk Johnson (1912). Among 
the histories of the earlier period are: Humphrey Marshall, The 
History of Kentucky and the Present State of the Country (1812, 
1824), extremely Federalists in tone; Lewis Collins, The History of 
Kentucky (rev. ed. by R. H. Collins, 1874), a valuable store house 
of facts, the basis of Shaler’s work; Z. F. Smith, The History of 
Kentucky (1886), a work hastily put together; Robert S. Cotterill, 
History of Pioneer Kentucky (1917). E. D. Warfield’s The Kentucky 
Resolutions of 1798 (2nd ed , 1887), is an excellent monograph. For 
the Civil War period see Ellis M. Coulter, The Civil War and 
Readjustment in Kentucky (1926) ; “Campaigns in Kentucky and 
Tennessee” in vol. vii. of Papers of the Military Historical Society of 
Massachusetts (1908) ; Thomas Speed, The Union Cause in Kentucky 
G907) ; Basil W. Duke, History of Morgan's Cavalry (1867). There 
is much valuable historical material in the Register (1903 seq.) 
of the Kentucky Historical Society and in the publications of the 
Filson Club, of Louisville. Emma Guy Cromwell has compiled a 
catalogue of Records, Documents, Papers, etc., of Kentucky Governors, 
1792-1926 (1926). For a treatment of early routes to Kentucky, 
see Thomas Speed, The Wilderness Road (1886) ; Archer B. Hulbert, 
Boone's Wilderness Road (1903) ; and William A. Pusey, The Wilder- 
ness Road to Kentucky (1921). For administration, consult the 
Kentucky Directory; Report of the Efficiency Commission (1924) ; 
The General Statutes of Kentucky; and the Reports of State officers 
and boards. For statistics of population, occupations and manufactures 
consult the Fourteenth United States Census; also, the Agricultural 
Yearbook and the biennial Census of Manufactures. Life among the 
“mountain” people of Kentucky is treated by William H. Haney, 
The Mountain People of Kentucky (1906), and William R. Thomas, 
Life Among the Hills and Mountains of Kentucky (1926). Economic 
topics are considered in: Simeon E. Leland, Taxation in Kentucky 
(1920) ; Jacob H. Arnold, A Study of Farming in South-Western 
Kentucky (U.S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin, No. 713, 1918) ; 
Jacob H. Arnold and Frank Montgomery, Farming in the Blue Grass 
Region (U.S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin, No. 482, 1917); 


Handbook of the State Bureau of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics. 
For education, see Public Education in Kentucky, a report of the 
Kentucky Education Commission (1921), and two bulletins by the 
State department of education History of Education in Kentucky. 
(1914) and Kentucky Rural School Standards (1923). For descrip- 
tions of physical features, see Reports of the Kentucky Geological 
Survey (in 6 series) ; various publications of the U.S. Geological 
Survey (consult bibliographies of the survey) ; and James Lane Allen, 
The Blue Grass Region and Other Kentucky Articles (1900). 

(E. T.) 

KENTUCKY COFFEE-TREE ( Gymnocladus dioica), a 
North American tree of the family Leguminosae, called also 
Kentucky mahogany and nicker-tree, found, though nowhere 
common, in alluvial woods from western New York through 
Ontario to South Dakota and southward to Tennessee and Okla- 
homa. It is a handsome forest tree, 75 to no ft. high with a 
trunk diameter of 2 to 3 ft., bearing large, pinnately compound 
leaves, 1 to 3 ft. long, composed of numerous ovate leaflets and 
showy white flowers in terminal clusters, followed by thick, 
leathery pods (legumes), 6 to 10 in. long. The pods contain large 
seeds, ^ in. long, embedded in sweet, reddish pulp, that were 
formerly used as a substitute for coffee. 

KENUZ: see Barabra. 

KENYA, a great volcanic mountain in Kenya Colony, just 
south of the equator in 37 0 20' E. It is one of the highest moun- 
tains of Africa, its highest peak reaching an altitude of about 
17,040 ft. The central core, which consists of several steep 
pyramids, is that of a much denuded old volcano. This central 
core (the highest point) is a nepheline syenite, the sides are of 
ashes and tuffs and the lavas consist of phonolites, kenytes and 
olivine basalts. Lavas dip in all directions from the central crys- 
talline core. From the central peaks, ridges radiate outwards, 
separated by broad valleys, ending upwards in vast cirques. The 
most important ridges centre in the peak Lenana (16,300 ft.) 
at the eastern end of the central group, and through it runs the 
chief water-parting of the mountain, in a north to south direc- 
tion. Three main valleys, the Hinde, Gorges and Hobley valleys, 
run down to the east, and four — Mackinder, Hausberg, Teleki 
and Hohnel — to the west. From the central peaks fifteen glaciers, 
all lying west of the main divide, descend to the north and south, 
the two largest being the Lewis and Gregory glaciers, each 1 m. 
long, which, with the smaller Kolb glacier, lie immediately west 
of the main divide. Most of the glaciers terminate at an alti- 
tude of 14,800-14,900 ft. Glaciation was 
formerly more extensive, old moraines 
being observed down to 12,000 feet. 

In the upper valleys a number of lakes 
occur, occupying hollows and rock basins 
in the agglomerates and ashes, fed by 
springs, and feeding many of the streams 
that drain the mountain slopes. The largest 
of these are Lake Hohnel (14,000 ft.) ; and 
Lake Michaelson (12,700 ft.?). At a dis- 
tance from the central core the radiating 
ridges become less abrupt and descend with 
a gentle gradient into the level plateau 
(7,000 ft.). These outer slopes are clothed 
with dense forest and jungle, composed 
chiefly of junipers and Podocarpus , and 
between 8,000 and 9,800 ft. of huge bam- 
boos. The forest zone extends to about 
museum OF natubal h.stoby i o, 500 f t., above which is the steeper alpine 
A meru-masai girl on ZO ne, in which pasturages alternate with 
the slopes of mt. kenya roc k s an d crags. This extends to a gen- 
eral height of about 15,000 ft., but in damp, sheltered valleys the 
pasturages extend some distance higher. The only trees or shrubs 
in this zone are the giant Senecio (groundsel) and Lobelia, and 
tree-heaths. 

Of the fauna of the lower slopes, tracks of elephant, leopard 
and buffalo have been seen, between 11,500 and 14,500 ft. That 
of the alpine zone includes two species of dassy ( Procavia ), a 
coney ( Hyrax ), and a rat ( Otomys ). The bird fauna is of con- 
siderable interest, the finest species of the upper zone being an 
eagle-owl, met with at 14,000 ft. At 11,000 ft. was found a 
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brown chat, with a good deal of white in the tail. Kenya was 
first seen, from a distance, by the missionary Ludwig Krapf in 
1849; approached from the west by Joseph Thomson in 1883; 
partially ascended by Count S. Teleki (1889), J. W. Gregory 
(1893) and Georg Kolb (1896); and its summit reached by H. J. 
Mackinder in 1899. 

See J. W. Gregory, “Geology of Mt. Kenya,” Quarterly Journ. of 
Geol. Soc. (1900) ; The Rift-Valleys and Geology of East Africa 
(1921). H. J. Mackinder, “Journey to the Summit of Mount Kenya,” 
Geog. Jnl., May 1900. 

KENYA COLONY (formerly known as British East Af- 
rica), a country of East Africa, lying between Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory in the south and Abyssinia in the north. It adjoins Uganda 
on the west and is bounded east by the Indian ocean and Italian 
Somaliland. Including the Rudolf province of Uganda, which is 
administered by Kenya, it has an area of about 225,000 sq. miles. 
The greater part of Jubaland, formerly part of the colony, was 
transferred to Italy in 1925. Included in Kenya are the north- 
eastern shores of Lake Victoria and nearly the whole of Lake 
Rudolf. Part of the coast lands — from the Tanganyika frontier 
to Kipini — to a depth of 10 m. inland, together with Mombasa, 
Lamu and other small islands, are held on lease from the sultan of 
Zanzibar, and form the Kenya Protectorate as distinct from the 
Colony. For nearly all purposes, however, the distinction is one 
in name only. At the census taken in Feb. 1926 the population 
was returned as: — Natives (estimate) 2,736,000; Arabs, 10,557; 
other Asiatics (nearly all British Indians), 30,583; Europeans, 
12,529. 

Topography. — The coast line extends from the mouth of the 
Umba river in the south to Dick’s Head (Ras Kiambone) in the 
north. It has no deep indentations. From the coast lands the 
ground rises to a broad zone of high ground which is furrowed 
by the eastern Rift valley, formed by the subsidence of its floor, 
and occupied in parts by lakes without outlet. West of the Rift 
valley the ground sinks to the level of Lake Victoria. In the north 
a well-defined escarpment marks the frontier with Abyssinia. The 
Tanganyika and Italian Somaliland frontiers are arbitrary straight 
lines. The colony takes its name from Mt. Kenya, the second 
highest mountain in Africa, which dominates the region in which 
white settlers are most numerous. 

The first of the parallel zones — the coast plain or “Tembo- 
rari” — is generally of insignificant width, varying from 2 to 10 m., 
except in the valleys of the main rivers. The shore line is broken 
by bays and branching creeks, often cutting off islands from the 
mainland. Such are Mvita or Mombasa in 4 0 4' S., and the larger 
islands of Lamu, Manda and Patta (the Lamu archipelago), be- 
tween 2 0 20' and 2 0 S. Beyond the coast plain the country rises 
in a generally well defined step or steps to an altitude of some 
800 ft., forming the wide level plain called “Nyika” (uplands). It 
contains large waterless areas, such as the Taru desert in the Mom- 
basa district. The next stage in the ascent is marked by an inter- 
mittent line of mountains — gneissose or schistose — running gen- 
erally north-north-west, sometimes in parallel chains, and thought 
to represent the primitive axis of the continent. Their height 
varies from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. Farther inland, grassy uplands 
extend to the eastern edge of the Rift valley, though varied with 
cultivated ground and forest, the latter between o° and o° 40' S. 
The most extensive grassy plains are those of Kapte or Kapote 
and Athi, between i° and 2 0 S. The general altitude of these up- 
lands, the surface of which is largely composed of lava, varies 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. This zone includes the volcanic pile of 
Kenya (17,007 ft.), Sattima (13,214 ft.) and Nandarua (about 
12,900 ft.). The Sattima (Settima) range, or Aberdare mountains, 
has a general elevation of fully 10,000 feet. To the west the fall 
to the Rift valley is marked by a line of cliffs, of which the best- 
defined portions are the Kikuyu escarpment (8,000 ft.), just south 
of i° S., and the Laikipia escarpment, on the equator. 

One of the main watersheds of East Africa runs close to the 
eastern wall of the Rift valley, separating the basins of inland 
drainage from the rivers of the east coast, of which the two larg- 
est within the colony are the Sabaki and Tana, both separately 
noticed. The Guaso Nyiro rises in the hills north-west of Kenya 
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and flows in a north-east direction. After a course of over 350 m. 
the river in about i° N., 39 0 30' E. enters a marshy expanse 
known as the Lorian swamp. From the swamp issues an inter- 
mittent stream, the Lak Dera, nominally a tributary of the Juba. 

The Rift valley, though with a generally level floor, is divided 
by transverse ridges into a series of basins, each containing a 
lake without outlet. The southernmost section within the col- 
ony is formed by the arid Dogilani plains. At their north end 
rise the extinct volcanoes of Suswa (7,800 ft.) and Longonot 
(8,700 ft.), the latter on the ridge dividing off the next basin — 
that of Lake Naivasha. This is a small fresh-water lake, 6,135 ft. 
above the sea, measuring some 13 m. each way. Its basin is 
closed to the north by the ridge of Mt. Buru, beyond which is 
the basin of the still smaller lakes Nakuro (5,845 ft.) and Elmen- 
teita (5,860 ft.), followed in turn by that of Lakes Hannington and 
Baringo (q.v.). Beyond Baringo the valley is drained north into 
Lake Sugota, in 2 0 N., some 35 m. long, while north of this lies 
the much larger Lake Rudolf ( q.v .), the valley becoming here 
somewhat less defined. 

On the west of the Rift valley the wall of cliffs is best marked 
between the Equator and i° S., where it is known as the Mau 
escarpment, and between the Equator and i° N., where the El- 
geyo escarpment, finely forested, falls to a longitudinal valley 
separated from Lake Baringo by the ridge of Kamasia. Opposite 
Lake Naivasha the Mau escarpment is over 8,000 ft. high. Its 
crest is covered with dense forest. To the south the woods become 
more open, and the plateau falls to an open country, drained 
towards the Dogilani plains. On the west the cultivated districts 
of Sotik and Lumbwa, broken by wooded heights, fall towards 
Victoria Nyanza. The Mau plateau reaches a height of 9,000 
ft. on the Equator, north of which is the somewhat lower Nandi 
country, well watered and partly forested. In the treeless plat- 
eau of Uasin Gishu, west of Elgeyo, the land again rises to a 
height of over 8,000 ft., and to the west of this is the great moun- 
tain mass of Elgon (q.v.). East of Lake Rudolf and south of 
Lake Stefanie is a large waterless steppe, mainly volcanic in 
character, from which rise mountain ranges The highest peak is 
Mt. Kanjora, 6,900 ft. high. South of this arid region, strewn 
with great lava stones, are the Rendile uplands, affording pastur- 
age for thousands of camels. Running north-west and south-east 
between Lake Stefanie and the Daua tributary of the Juba, is a 
mountain range with a steep escarpment towards the south. It 
is known as the Goro escarpment and at its eastern end it forms 
the boundary between Kenya and Abyssinia. South-east of it 
the country is largely level bush-covered plain, mainly waterless. 

Geology. — Four regions with distinct physiographical features 
are distinguished in the parts of Kenya best known: (1) the 
coastal belt, (2) the belt of gneiss, from the coast belt to the 
highlands, (3) the volcanic zone of the highlands and Rift valley 
(4) the lake belt. The underlying formation appears everywhere 
to be archaean gneiss. The coast belt, which geologically includes 
the actual coast plain, the foot plateau and the Nyika in part 
extends inland 50 to 60 m., and consists of sedimentary rocks — 
raised coral formations, Upper Jurassic shales, and grits and sand- 
stone, with subordinate shales (the Duruma sandstones). Going 
inland, older and older rocks are found until the gneiss zone is 
reached. This zone is very extensive; on the line of the Kenya 
and Uganda railway it extends from mile 57 to mile 283. Coarse 
grained and well foliated, the gneiss is very uniform in structure. 
It is composed chiefly of quartz, felspar and hornblende; mica is 
sometimes present. A bright red sandy soil is formed by the dis- 
integration of the gneiss in its eastern border, which is arid and 
generally level but with characteristic isolated hills. Farther west 
the desert condition ceases, and black cotton soil is found in places. 
A series of mountain ridges — the crests of ancient earth folds — 
5,000 to 7,000 ft. high and 2,000 to 3,000 ft. above the normal 
level, run in a north-west to south-west direction. In the third or 
highland zone, the gneiss is covered by a deep cap of lava, which 
extends over some 50,000 sq.m, from the southern border north- 
east to the Abyssinian frontier. Above this lava bed tower the 
extinct volcanoes of Kilimanjaro, Kenya, Elgon and the Aberdare 
mountains, while much of the Northern Frontier province con- 
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sists of lava ridges separated by stretches of stony desert. This 
highland region is traversed by the eastern Rift valley. 

Volcanic activity preceded and followed the subsidence which 
caused the Rift valley to be formed. 'The older activity, starting 
apparently in the Cretaceous age, began with a series of fissure 
eruptions along the site of what afterwards became the Rift valley 
and also on both sides of the “valley.” From these fissures issued 
immense and repeated flows of lava, burying the gneiss to varying 
depths. These fissure eruptions — the welling up of liquid magma — 
produced no craters. They formed vast plateau plains, such as 
the Athi and Kapati plains. In the Eocene age came another series 
of eruptions producing craters, such as that of Mt. Kenya and 
the Marwenzi crater of Kilimanjaro, and after the Rift valley 
had been formed there was a further period of volcanic activity, 
as witness Longonot, in the Rift valley, and apparently Elgon in 
its present form. Volcanic activity is not yet at an end, as is 
evidenced by the many steam-vents and hot-springs in the Rift 
valley, and the eruption of Teleki’s volcano (at the south end of 
Lake Rudolf) at the close of the 19th century. The breaching 
of the crater wall of Elgon probably let loose the lava bed which 
covers the Uasin Gishu plateau. On its sides gneiss and granite 
are exposed. The surface soil in the highland zone is mainly red 
,clay (in the forested areas) or black-cotton. In the central parts 
of the Rift valley yellow loam is found. The fourth geological 
zone, the Lake Victoria belt is in parts covered by lava flows, but 
the gneiss reappears with granite hills and sedimentary rocks. 
The Kisii highlands are composed of hard sandstone resembling 
the Waterberg (Transvaal) series. 

Climate. — The Equator passes through the centre of Kenya. 
The greater part of the region north of the Equator has a hot, 
dry climate, and in some districts, as in the Lake Rudolf area, 
rain does not fall for years at a time. There are few data for 
this part, except on the coast, where the climate is hot and damp 
and the rainfall variable, but rarely more than 15 in. a year. In 
the southern half of Kenya three climatic zones are recognized, 
the coast, the highlands and the lake region. The coast zone is 
hot and damp. February, March and April are the hottest months, 
when the temperature of Mombasa reaches a mean of 82° F; 
June and July are the coolest months (76° F at Mombasa). 
Owing to the humidity, the range of temperature is normally 
small, with an annual mean of 15 0 F, but in the same month 
(March) at Mombasa extremes of 98° F and 6o° F have been 
registered Rainfall varies; at Mombasa January and February 
are the driest months, and May is the wettest. The yearly average 
is about 48 inches. Humidity ranges from 89% in April to 74% 
in December. 

The comparatively temperate climate of the highlands has made 
part of Kenya fit for occupation by whites. Yet a generation of 
occupation has proved, malaria has still to be combated. In 
districts 4.500 ft. above sea-level, e.g., Ft. Hall, the mean tempera- 
ture is about 66° F (but with days when the thermometer registers 
over 90 0 F); above 5,000 ft. the heat decreases, the mean in 
the hot months varying, according to altitude, from 62° F to 
69° F, and in the cool months from 55 0 F to 63° F. The range 
of temperature is, however, great, reaching to over 40° F. The 
minimum temperature rarely falls below 38° F, but has fallen 
in places, e.g., the Eldoma ravine to 30° F. Rainfall in the high- 
lands is heavy, varying from 40 to 100 or more inches a year. 
There are two rainy seasons: April-June and Oct.-Dec., the driest 
months being January and July-September. In general, the atmos- 
phere is bracing, with cool breezes, but thick, wet fogs may be 
experienced in the dry seasons. At Nairobi the mean maximum 
temperature is 79 0 F, the mean minimum 56° F. The rainfall is 
about 32 in. a year. The highlands intercept the rain, thus account- 
ing for the dryness of the country to the north. In the lake 
region — that is the country bordering Victoria Nyanza, the climate 
is typically tropical, and resembles that of Uganda ( q.v .). 

Flora and Fauna. — The characteristic trees of (he coast zone 
are the mangrove (which forms dense forests) and the coconut 
palm. Patches of forest containing sandal-wood, the copal tree 
and teak also occur along the coast. The lowlands, up to about 
3,000 ft., are mostly covered with thorn bush, with dense thickets 


and forest patches in which are found giant euphorbia, baobab and 
a flat topped acacia. Rubber vines are found both in the coast 
and lowland regions. The country from about 3,000 to 9,000 
ft. is either grassland or parkland, with acacia forest along the 
water courses, and papyrus swamps in places. The grassy belt 
often extends right up to the dense forest, with no transitional 
phase. The forests, which clothe the mountains between 6,000 and 
10,000 ft. are of two kinds: the “rain forest,” generally on the 
eastern and south-eastern slopes, and the “dry forest,” usually 
on the western slopes of the mountains. The rain forests contain 
the great camphor tree, hard wood trees and yellow wood. The 
highest zone of these wet forests is marked frequently by a growth 
of giant bamboos. The characteristic tree of the (relatively) dry 
forest is the African cedar. The moorland or alpine zone covers 
regions from 11,000 ft. up to 14,500 feet. Tree-heaths, giant 
senecious and lobelias characterize this zone. 

As to fauna, Kenya is noted for its big game, especially its 
great herds of antelope and zebra, which roam the plains. Forest 
and bush animals also abound. The mammals include the lion, 
leopard, cheetah, giraffe, buffalo and rhinoceros; hartebeest, 
eland, oryx, bongo, roan, greater and lesser kudu, sable and other 
antelope and gazelle; the bush pig and the hippopotamus. The 
elephant is reported to be becoming scarce. The baboon, colobus 
monkey, squirrels and dormice live in the forests. Other animals 
found are the ant-bear, the white-tailed mongoose, wild dogs, 
jackals and the spotted hyena. Domestic animals are the horse, 
cattle, sheep, goats and, in the northern regions, the camel. Croco- 
diles, some of them 30 ft. long, are common in the larger rivers 
and in Victoria Nyanza. There are 40 species of snakes, including 
the deadly mamba, the Uganda tree-cobra, two kinds of “spitting” 
cobra and the puff-adder. Centipedes and scorpions, as well as 
mosquitoes and other insects abound in the coast region and low- 
lands. The tsetse fly is absent from the highlands. In many dis- 
tricts bees are exceedingly numerous. The birds include the 
ostrich, stork, bustard and secretary-bird, the tawny eagle, five 
kinds of vultures, the francolin, guinea fowl, various kinds of spur 
fowl, and the lesser bustard, the wild pigeon, weaver and hornbill. 
By the banks of lakes and rivers are to be seen thousands of 
cranes, pelicans and flamingoes as well as herons, the sacred ibis, 
and the cormorant. Over 60 species of birds that are migrants 
to England are found in Kenya. 

Inhabitants. — The African races include representatives of 
various stocks, as the country forms a borderland between the 
Negro and Hamitic peoples, and contains many tribes of doubtful 
affinities. The Bantu division of the negroes is represented chiefly 
in the south, the principal tribes being the Wakamba, Wakikuyu 
and Wanyika. By the eastern shores of Victoria Nyanza dwell 
the Kavirondo (qv.), a race formerly remarkable for their com- 
plete nudity. Nilotic tribes, including the Nandi (q.v.), Lumbwa, 
Suk and Turkana, are found in the north-west. Of Hamitic strain 
are the Masai (q.v.), a race of cattle-rearers speaking a Nilotic 
language. A branch of the Masai, which has adopted the settled 
life of agriculturists, is known as the Wakuafi. The Galla section 
of the Hamites is represented, among others, by Borani living 
south of the Goro escarpment (though the true Boran countries 
are Liban and Dirri in Abyssinian territory), while Somali occupy 
the country between the Tana and Juba rivers. Of the Somali 
tribes the Herti dwell near the coast and are more or less station- 
ary. Farther inland is the nomadic tribe of Ogaden Somali. The 
Gurre, another Somali tribe, occupy the country south of the 
lower Daua. Primitive hunting tribes are the Wandorobo in the 
central and southern districts, and scattered tribes of small stat- 
ure, such as the Midgan and Watta, in other regions. These 
seem to be survivals of aboriginal tribes of a Bushman or pigmy 
character, and it has been shown that this part of Africa has 
been the home of man from remotest antiquity. Remains of a 
very primitive form of Homo sapiens have been found, and evi- 
dence of the existence c. 2000 b . c . of a Stone age people who 
were probably in contact with the civilization of Egypt or Meso- 
potamia. 

On the coast are to be found the Swahili (q.v.), a Bantu people 
mixed with Arab and other blood (whose language Ki-Swahili is 
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largely understood throughout the country). The Arab inhabi- 
tants, practically confined to the coast, are of ancient settlement 
in East Africa, and many have a marked strain of negro blood. 
Indians have also been long settled on the coast, but the great 
increase in their numbers dates from the British occupation. The 
Europeans, nearly all of British or South African origin, have 
mostly settled in the country since 1902, in which year the whole 
white population was about 400 (traders, officials and mission- 
aries). 

Towns and Communications. — Nairobi, the capital, and 
Mombasa, the port, are separately noticed. On the mainland, 
nearly opposite Mombasa, is the settlement of freed slaves named 
Freretown, after Sir Bartle Frere. Freretown (called by the 
natives Kisaoni) is the headquarters in East Africa of the Church 
Missionary Society. It was the residence of the bishop of the 
diocese of Mombasa, but the bishop’s seat has been moved to 
Nairobi. Lamu (pop. 6,500), on the island of the same name, 
150 m. N.E. of Mombasa, is an ancient settlement and the head- 
quarters of the coast Arabs. Here are some Persian and Portu- 
guese ruins, and a large Arab city is buried beneath the sands. 
Other towns on the coast are Malindi (pop. about 3,000), Patta 
and Kipini. At Malindi, the “Melind” of Paradise Lost f is the 
pillar erected by Vasco da Gama when he visited the port in 
1498. The harbour is very shallow. Of towns founded by the 
white settlers (besides Nairobi), Naivasha, 64 m. N.N.W. of 
Nairobi, lies in the Rift valley close to Lake Naivasha, and is 
6,230 ft. above the sea. It is the centre of a European agricul- 
tural settlement (white pop., 1926, 428). Nakuru (white pop., 
1,206; Asiatic, 912); 57 m. by rail N.W. of Naivasha, and finely 
situated on the shores of a salt lake, is the headquarters of the 
Kenya Farmers Association. At Eldoret (white pop., 700), on 
the Uasin Gishu plateau, is a settlement of Dutch-speaking South 
Africans. Kisumu (white pop., 144), is a port on Lake Victoria, 
with railway and steamer services; up to 1928 it was the entrepot 
for the trade of Uganda. Fifteen miles N. of Nairobi is Kikuyu, 
a noted missionary station; Limuru (7,340 ft. high), 10 m. N. of 
Kikuyu, has a reputation as a health resort. Other towns founded 
by the white settlers are Gilgal, Kitale, Thika (centre of the 
coffee plantations) and Nyeri. 

With the outside world and for commercial purposes, commu- 
nications are almost entirely through Mombasa, with its spacious 
harbour at Kilindini. It can accommodate ships of the largest 
size, and is served by many steamship lines with direct and regular 
services to and from Europe, South Africa, India and other 
countries. Kenya and Uganda form a unit for transport services. 
State owned, *the railway, harbours and allied services have, since 
1921, possessed financial autonomy, and since 1926 have been 
under a high commissioner of transport (the governor of Kenya). 
There is one trunk railway, which, starting from Mombasa, runs 
north-west through the southern part of Kenya and eastern 
Uganda to the Nile, near its source. Originally the line went to 
Kisumu on Lake Victoria, whence a steamer service gave connec- 
tion with Uganda. This was long known as the Uganda railway, 
and was begun at a time when it was not suspected that any part 
of Kenya could become “a white man’s country.” A preliminary 
survey was executed in 1892, and work was begun in 1896. The 
distance by rail from Mombasa to Kisumu is 584 m. The line 
is of metre (3-28 ft.) gauge, the Sudan, and South and Central 
African lines being of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. Essentially a mountain 
line, it has gradients of one in 50 and one in 60. From Mombasa 
it crosses to the mainland by a bridge half a mile long, and as- 
cends the plateau till it reaches the edge of the Rift valley, 
346 m. from its starting point, at the Kikuyu escarpment, where it 
is 7,600 ft. above the sea. It then descends across ravines bridged 
by viaducts to the valley floor, dropping to a level of 6,011 ft., 
and next ascending the opposite (Mau) escarpment to the sum- 
mit, 8,321 ft. above sea-level. In the remaining 100 m. to Kisumu 
the level sinks to 3,738 ft., the altitude of Lake Victoria. The 
railway was built by the British Government at a cost of 
£5,331,000, or about £9,500 per mile. The first locomotive reached 
Victoria Nyanza (Lake Victoria) on Dec. 26, 1901; and the per- 
manent way was practically completed by March 1903, when Sir 
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George Whitehouse, the engineer who had been in charge of the 
construction from the beginning, resigned his post. The railway, 
by doing away with the carriage of goods by men, gave the 
final death-blow to the slave trade in that part of East Africa. 
It also facilitated the continued occupation and development of 
Uganda, which was, previous to its construction, an almost im- 
possible task, owing to the prohibitive cost of the carriage of 
goods from the coast. Not only were the two avowed objects of 
the railway — the destruction of the slave trade and the securing 
of the British position in Uganda — attained; it was found that 
the line passed through a region which was suitable for coloniza- 
tion by whites. For several years the existing line served all the 
needs of the settlers. In 1911-12 a branch line (91 m.) was built 
to the Magadi soda lake, and a line (32 m.) was built from Nairobi 
to the Thika river (towards Mt. Kenya). In 1915-16, for mili- 
tary purposes, a railway — 92 m. long — was built from Voi via 
Taveta to Kahe in (then) German East Africa. It linked the 
Uganda railway to the Tanga railway. This Voi-Kahe line was 
bought by the Uganda railway in 1923 and reconditioned. 

White settlement in the Trans-Nzoia and Uasin Gishu dis- 
tricts, and the sudden development of cotton growing in Uganda, 
led, in 1921, to the adoption of a bold policy of railway develop- 
ment. From Nakuru (452 m. from Mombasa) a new line was 
built north to Eldoret on the Uasin Gishu plateau, and thence 
north and east to the Uganda frontier and on to the Nile at 
Mbulamuti on the Busoga railway — the distance from Nakuru 
to the Nile being 350 miles. The line, opened in Jan. 1928, cost 
about £2,000,000. It at once became the main line; the section 
Nakuru-Kisumu being henceforth but a branch. Seventy miles 
from Nakuru, and a little north of the Equator, the new main 
line reaches an altitude of 9,130 ft., believed to be the highest 
point of any railway in the British empire. The line sinks at 
Eldoret, 50 m. farther on, to 7,000 ft., and thence continues to 
fall to some 3,500 ft. at its terminus. A branch (41 m.) from the 
new main line to Kitale serves the Trans-Nzoia district; the 
Thika river line has been extended to Rongai river, west of Mt. 
Kenya and 140 m. from Nairobi (this line climbs 2,000 ft. in 
15 m. by the free use of 3% grades). Other branches have been 
built, including one in Uganda from Tororo to Soroti (98 m.) 
serving a rich cotton district. In 1928 there were 1,500 m of rail- 
way open in Kenya and Uganda. The whole system is now known 
as the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours administration. 

Road development was slow and communications over the 
greater part of the colony — all the northern and eastern districts 
— are still primitive, but motorable roads run from Nairobi to 
Mombasa, to Tanganyika Territory and to Uganda and the Sudan. 
The building of roads and the general use, since the World War, 
of the motor-car, has done much to end the isolation of the white 
settlers. There are aerodromes at Jinja (Uganda), Kisumu and 
Nairobi. Efforts to open a regular air service with Khartoum 
were made. The postal and telegraphic service is well developed, 
and there is a cable and (since 1928) wireless communication 
with the outside world. 

Government and Revenue. — At the head of the administra- 
tion is a governor, who is aided by an executive council composed 
of officials and nominated unofficial members. There is a legisla- 
tive council consisting (1929) of elected, nominated and ex 
officio members. The elected members are in a minority, so that 
ultimate control is in the hands of the Colonial Office, London, 
to which the governor is responsible. The white settlers and the 
Indians possess adult suffrage; the Arabs (at their own wish) 
male adult suffrage only. The franchise is communal, whites, 
Indians and Arabs having separate voting rolls. For whites the 
country is divided into 11 single member constituencies; for the 
Indians the colony and protectorate form a single five-membered 
constituency; for the Arabs the whole country is also one con- 
stituency. The Africans have not the franchise, but one member, 
chosen from the Christian missionaries, is nominated to represent 
them. For tribal purposes the chiefs are assisted by councils 
which, under an ordinance of 1924, possess a large measure of 
local self government. There is a chief native commissioner, with 
a department for native affairs under his control. The other 
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central services include public works, medical, education, lands 
and agricultural departments. For local government purposes the 
country is divided into provinces, each with senior, district and 
resident commissioners. Separate control of the native and set- 
tled areas has been in force since 1921. For customs purposes 
Kenya and Uganda, since April 1917, have formed an adminis- 
trative unit. The judicature is distinct from the executive. 

In the early years of the British administration, expenditure 
necessary for ordinary services and for opening up the country 
exceeded revenue, and to balance accounts the tax-payers of the 
United Kingdom furnished between 1S96 and 1913 £2,843,000, 
in addition to heavy capital expenditure on railways and public 
works. In 1913-14 the country became self supporting. In that 
year expenditure was £1,115,000 and revenue £1,123,000. In 
1900-01, just before the opening of the Uganda railway, revenue 
had been £64,000 and expenditure £302,000. In 1906-07, when 
the railway figures were first included, revenue was £461,000 and 
expenditure £616,000. In 1920-21, the last year in which the 
railway returns were included in the ordinary budget, revenue 
was £2,978,000, expenditure £2, 976,000. In 1926 the ordinary 
revenue was £2,627,000 and expenditure £2,414,000, the railway 
and harbours revenue in the same year was £2,058,000 and ex- 
penditure £1,216,000 (not reckoning interest and loan redemp- 
tion payments — about £400,000). The 1928 budget figures (or- 
dinary and railway accounts) were: Revenue £5,291,000; expendi- 
ture £5,122,000. The chief sources of revenue (railways and 
harbours apart) are customs and taxes, including a poll tax on all 
adult males of every race (at the age of 18 in the case of whites). 
The customs receipts in 1926 were £1,150,000. The public debt, 
incurred mostly for transport development, was, in 1929, £13,- 
500,000; viz., a 6% loan of £5,000,000 in 1921; a 5% loan of 
£5,000,000 in 1927, and a 4$% loan of £3,500,000 in May 1928. 
The loans were raised on the London market. 

Economic Conditions. — The prosperity of Kenya depends 
upon agriculture. In the highlands the white settlers cultivate, 
chiefly, coffee, maize and sisal. Wheat and barley, potatoes and 
other vegetables, fruits, sugar-cane, tobacco and other crops are 
also grown. There are very extensive pasture lands, but stock- 
raising, except sheep, had not proved very successful up to 1928, 
though there should be a great future for pastoral industries. 
All the northern half of the country, though arid, has sufficient 
vegetation to permit its Somali, Galla and other inhabitants to 
keep large herds of cattle as well as of camels. Under irrigation 
much of this northern region would be very fertile. Cotton 
plantations are successful in the Kavarondo country around Lake 
Victoria; in the coast lowlands coconut plantations yield copra, 
and there are also in these coast lands sisal, maize, sugar-cane 
and cotton areas. There are a great variety of minor crops and 
products, but the principal crops — for the whole colony* — in the 
order named are coffee, sisal, maize, wheat, coconuts and sugar- 
cane. Most of the manual labour is done by Africans, but the 
white man must be prepared to work himself, and farms of 
over 500 acres require more than one European to manage. The 
difficulty of getting sufficient labour for such crops as coffee and 
sisal, which need many hands, led the governor (Sir Edward 
Grigg) in 1926 to advocate concentration by the white settlers 
on work which required fewest hands — stock-raising, dairying, 
mixed farming, wheat, maize, etc. — advice taken only to a cer- 
tain extent. Plans for closer settlement and the introduction of 
men with small capital, or even none, were being put into execu- 
tion in 1928-29. By 1928 over 5,000,000 ac. had been alienated 
to and occupied by Europeans, but not more than 500,000 ac. 
were being cultivated, apart from areas used for grazing. Small 
areas, about 20,000 ac., were being cultivated by Indians in the 
lowlands. 

The native was at first regarded as a negligible economic fac- 
tor, except as providing manual labour, but under official en- 
couragement and the example of the natives of Uganda and 
Tanganyika, he became a producer of more than the food crops 
needed for home consumption. The chief native crops for export 
are maize, sim-sim, beans, ground-nuts and, in Kavarondo, cot- 
ton. The dual policy of developing simultaneously native and 


white areas — as carried out in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, 
and also in Tanganyika — was definitely adopted by the Kenya 
Government in 1924. It provoked criticism from a section of the 
whites, who considered that it conflicted with their interests. Na- 
tive production increased, though not so rapidly as in the adjacent 
territories. The hides and skins and the ground nuts exported 
came mainly from the reserves, which cover 30 million acres. 
By 1928 the natives produced about 25% of the total exports, 
while they take a much larger proportion of the imports. The 
chief imports are cotton piece-goods; food, drink and tobacco 
(the natives take 80% of the tobacco); pottery and machinery; 
motor cars and lorries and bicycles; the last largely used by the 
natives. 

The sylvan resources of the country have not been properly 
developed and there was, at first, unwise alienation of much of 
the best forest lands. Great quantities of carbonate of soda are 
taken from the Magadi soda “lake” (the surface is solid and the 
soda cut away in huge blocks). There are gold deposits in the 
Kisii district round Lake Victoria, but the mineral resources are 
little known. 

Practically the whole of the import and export trade of Uganda 
passes through Mombasa, and as there is a customs union with 
that protectorate the trade figures do not distinguish between 
Kenya and Uganda imports and exports, though on analysis they 
can, in the main, be ascertained. Consideration of economic con- 
ditions in Kenya must, however, take account of Uganda, and this 
is true of other East African territories. They are engaged on 
similar enterprises; Tanganyika Territory, for example, is the 
chief producer of sisal and might become a competitor with 
Kenya for the carrying of Uganda cotton. Tanganyika, too, has 
areas like Kenya, suitable for white settlement, and like Uganda 
has cotton interests. Zanzibar is still to some extent an entrepot 
for the distribution of goods (though in this respect Kenya has 
become a competitor), and Nyasaland, if not Northern Rhodesia, 
is in the East African orbit. All these countries, except Zanzibar, 
have had, since 1922, the same currency — the British shilling be- 
ing the standard' coin; the change from rupees to sterling in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika indicating a new orientation. 
The shilling is, however, divided into 100 cents. A general East 
Africa currency board is established in London; and to London 
all these countries turn when raising loans. Obviously, a common 
policy would have advantages in respect of transport, tariffs, 
agricultural and mineral development, and in regard to the fight 
against (he tsetse fly and other tropical pests, also in combating 
leprosy, sleeping sickness and other diseases. After the World 
War, when Tanganyika Territory (formerly German* East Africa) 
came under British mandate, the desire for economic co-operation 
became strong and was accompanied by proposals for political 
union ( see British East Africa). As far as trade and commerce 
are concerned, organizations representing all the East African 
territories have been created. A trade commissioner, appointed 
by the British Government, deals with all the territories under 
British administration. (Consult the reports issued by the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade, London.) As indicating the relative 
position of the various countries it may be stated that in 1926, 
out of a total of, in round figures, £31,000,000 as the value of 
imports to and exports from the British administered East African 
territories, the share of Kenya and Uganda was £17,000,000 and 
that of Tanganyika nearly £7,000,000, the remainder being di- 
vided between Zanzibar, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 

Up to 1921 an ad valorem duty of 10% was imposed in Kenya 
on almost all imports, with varying duties on certain exports. 
In 1921-23 a modified protection policy was adopted, with specific 
duties between 10 and 50% on certain goods, and 10 to 30% 
ad valorem duties on other goods. Export duties were abolished, 
a uniform tariff was enacted for Kenya and Uganda, which also 
applied to Tanganyika. Free trade was established in goods, the 
growth, produce or manufacture of those three countries. There 
was, however, no uniformity of railway charges, Tanganyika 
pursuing a somewhat independent policy. 

Although a tendency to inflation was noticeable in Kenya after 
the World War, due in part to the spending of loan money upon 
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expectations of increased purchasing power and there were periods 
of acute commercial depression (as in 1922-23), trade showed 
much elasticity. As between Kenya and Uganda, analyses of the 
trade figures showed that up to 1926 Kenya tOuK the larger propor- 
tion of the imports, and Uganda, owing to its cotton crop, supplied 
the larger part of the exports. Thereafter, the growth of the 
maize exports from Kenya began to tell, so that with a “slump” 
in the Uganda cotton crop, Kenya exports in 1927 exceeded 
those of Uganda. For 1927 the total imports for home consump- 
tion (Kenya and Uganda combined) were £6,767,000, the British 
share being 44%. The domestic exports, 50% of which went 
to Great Britain, were £5,597,000: — Kenya £3,086,000; Uganda 
£2,310,000. (By way of comparison it may be pointed out that 
in 1896 the Kenya exports were but £73,000 and the imports 
£176,000.) Conditions in 1928 showed that Kenya Colony was 
commercially sound, with a capacity for great development. 

HISTORY 

Before the partition of Africa between European Powers a 
great part of the coast of East Africa belonged to the dominions 
of Zanzibar. That sultanate had close ties with India, and in the 
last quarter of the 19th century British influence was strong at 
the court of the seyyids or sultans. Much of the trade of the 
chief ports, Zanzibar, Mombasa and Bagamayo, was in the hands 
of British and Indian merchants. In 1877 the then ruler, Sultan 
Bargash, offered to (Sir) William Mackinnon (1823-93), the 
chairman of the British India Steam Navigation company, a 
lease for 70 years of all his mainland territories, including, with 
certain reservations, rights of sovereignty. This was the year 
(1877) which H. M. Stanley completed his journey down the 
Congo, and by revealing the riches of Central Africa set on foot 
the movement for the partition of the continent. But at the time 
the British Foreign Office was not converted, and receiving no 
support from that quarter Mackinnon declined the offer of Bar- 
gash. A few years later, when public interest was aroused, H. H. 
Johnston obtained concessions from chiefs in the Kilimanjaro 
region. This was early in 1884; at the end of the same year 
German agents obtained concessions in the same region. The 
British Government of the day placed no hindrance in the way of 
German acquisitions, but put forward claims of its own to the 
hinterland of Mombasa. 

Spheres of Interest. — In 1886 a provisional agreement as to 
spheres of interest was reached between Germany and Great 
Britain; the agreement of July 1890 defined definitely the bound- 
aries of British and German East Africa respectively. North, 
the British sphere reached to Abyssinia; on the east it adjoined 
Italian Somaliland, on which side the river Juba was fixed as 
the frontier in 1891. Meanwhile the plan of leasing the main- 
land of Zanzibar had been revived, and in May 1887 Bargash 
granted to an association formed by Mackinnon a concession for 
the administration of his mainland territory not included in the 
German sphere of operations. Subsequently the Benadir ports 
were leased to Italy, and in the German and Italian spheres the 
Zanzibar Government sold its sovereign rights. The territory 
acquired by Mackinnon continued to be held on lease. 

Formation of Chartered Company. — By international 
agreement the mainland territories of the sultan had been defined 
as extending xo m. inland from the coast. Mackinnon’s associa- 
tion, whose object was to open up the hinterland as well as this 
10 m. strip, became the Imperial British East Africa company, 
and received a royal charter in Sept. 1888. To this company the 
sultan made a further concession dated Oct. 1888. On the faith 
of these concessions and the charter a sum of £240,000 was sub- 
scribed, and the company received formal charge of its conces- 
sions. The path of the company was speedily beset with diffi- 
culties, which in the first instance arose out of the aggressions of 
the German East African company, which had received the lease 
of the southern part of the Zanzibar mainland, t.e., the coast of 
what is now Tanganyika Territory. The Germans proved uncom- 
fortable and somewhat unscrupulous neighbours, and claims put 
forward to certain coast-districts, notably Lamu, included in the 
British concession, gave much trouble. In conditions of great 
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difficulty the company carried on its work. In 1888 it sent an 
expedition under F. J. Jackson to the far interior. Jackson 
reached the Victoria Nyanza, and hearing there that a German 
party under Karl Peters had run a blockade of the ports and 
reached Uganda, Jackson also went on to Uganda. Rival treaties 
were signed; but the Anglo-German agreement of 1890, already 
mentioned, placed Uganda in the British sphere. The next step 
taken by the company was to send Capt. F. D. (later Lord) 
Lugard to Uganda. For events in that country see Uganda. 
Here it should be noted that the activities of the company in 
Uganda gravely crippled its resources. To open up its territories 
the company planned to build a railway from Mombasa to the 
Victoria Nyanza, an enterprise which Mackinnon rightly held was 
essential. A preliminary survey was made in 1892. But there 
was strong opposition in parliament to any aid for railway build- 
ing from imperial sources, and even to the retention of Uganda, 
and the company’s scheme was wrecked. 

Further difficulties now arose which led to the extinction of the 
company. Its pecuniary interests sustained a severe blow owing 
to the British Government — which had taken Zanzibar under 
its protection in Nov. 1890 — declaring (June 1892) the dominions 
of the sultan within the conventional Congo basin free trade 
zone. The result for the company was that dues were swept away 
without compensation, and the company was left saddled with 
the payment of the rent, and with the cost, in addition, of admin- 
istration, the necessary revenue for which had been derived from 
the dues thus abolished. Moreover, a scheme of taxation which 
it drew up failed to gain the approval of the Foreign Office. 

In every direction the company’s affairs had drifted into an 
impasse. At this crisis Sir William Mackinnon, its guiding spirit, 
died (June 1893), and after protracted negotiations it was decided 
that the British Government should purchase the property, rights 
and assets of the company in East Africa for £250,000. Although 
the company had proved unprofitable for the shareholders (when 
its accounts were wound up they disclosed a total deficit of 
£193,000) it had accomplished a great deal of good work. Mac- 
kinnon and his colleagues were largely animated by the desire to 
suppress slavery and to improve the condition of the natives. 
With this aim they prohibited the drink traffic, started industrial 
missions, built roads, and administered impartial justice. 

Crown Control. — The formal transfer of the country to the 
British Crown took place on July 1, 1895, the Foreign Office 
assuming responsibility for its administration. The territory, 
hitherto known as “Ibea,” from the initials of the company, was 
now called the East Africa Protectorate, and the chief local 
official was styled commissioner. Coincident with the transfer of 
the administration a dispute as to the succession to a chieftainship 
in the Mazrui, the most important Arab family on the coast, led 
to a revolt which lasted ten months and involved much hard 
fighting. This revolt, or rather its suppression, was of more than 
passing importance. The defeat of the rebels definitely substi- 
tuted European for Arab influence. Before the rebellion the coast 
was in reality a protected Arab State; after its suppression, though 
no legal change was made, British influence was paramount. The 
Arab population, about 10,000, found it hard to cope with the 
new conditions. 

Construction of Railway.— The country was, before long, 
to develop in an unexpected manner. It came about through the 
decision of Lord Salisbury, then prime minister, to build the rail- 
way projected by Mackinnon from the coast to Victoria Nyanza, 
and that at the expense of the British taxpayer. The object was 
twofold, to provide easy access to the headwaters of the Nile 
and to deal a heavy blow at the slave trade. The building of the 
railway from Mombasa was begun in 1896, the first locomotive 
reaching Victoria Nyanza in Dec. 1901, but it was not until March 
1903 that the permanent way was practically completed. It cost 
the Exchequer £5,331,000. During the building of the railway the 
energies of the administration were largely absorbed in that 
great work, and in establishing effective control over the Masai, 
Somali, and other tribes. The coast lands apart, the protectorate 
was regarded as valuable chiefly as being the high road to Uganda. 
But as the railway reached the high plateaux the discovery was 
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made that there were large areas of land, perhaps as much as 
20,000 sq.m., and very sparsely peopled, where the climate was 
excellent and where the conditions were favourable to European 
colonization. 1 

Beginning of White Settlement. — The completion of the 
railway, by affording transport facilities, made it practicable to 
open the country to settlers. Hitherto the European population 
had consisted of officials, a few traders, and missionaries; the 
labours of the last-named class among the natives having already 
produced good results. The first application for land was made 
in April 1902 by the East Africa syndicate — a company in which 
financiers belonging to the Chartered Company of South Africa 
were interested — which sought a grant of 500 sq.m.; and this 
was followed by other applications for considerable areas. The 
settlers had the unusual advantage of coming to a country already 
provided — and not at their expense — with railway and port 
facilities. That there were already some thousands of Indians in 
the protectorate — the railway had been built by Indian coolies — 
did not at first cause the whites much perturbation. They, the 
whites, were carving out virgin estates, and at the outset they got 
the small amount of native labour they needed. During 1903 
there arrived in the country hundreds of prospective settlers, 
chiefly from South Africa — Dutch and British — but including 
many from England, men of the upper and middle classes. The 
first settler was Lord Delamere (the 3rd baron) and he became 
the recognized leader of the immigrant whites. To meet the 
requirements of the majority of the settlers the administration 
decided not to entertain any further applications for large areas 
of land; moreover, some of the best land was used by the Masai 
for depasturing their vast herds of cattle. In dealing with the 
applications for land grants a dispute arose between the com- 
missioner, Sir Charles Eliot, and Lord Lansdowne, the secretary 
of State for foreign affairs. Eliot, an able man, who had been 
commissioner since 1900, refused to carry out Lord Lansdowne’s 
decisions as to certain applications for land. He resigned his 
position, and in a public telegram to the prime minister declared 
Lord Lansdowne’s instructions “unjust and impolitic.” This was 
on June 21, 1904; on the same day Sir Donald W. Stewart was 
appointed to succeed Eliot. ( See the parliamentary paper, Cor - 
resdondertce Relating to the Resignation of Sir C. Eliot, Africa 
No. 4, 1904.) 

Growth of White Settlement. — This quarrel drew public 
attention in forcible fashion to East Africa; and it raised the 
question as to whether the land should fall in large areas into 
the hands of speculators, or be divided into smaller blocks which 
the individual settler could develop. The second was the proper 
course; on this both the foreign secretary and the commissioner 
were agreed, but Lord Lansdowne considered himself bound 
by a pledge given to the East Africa syndicate. 

Sir Donald Stewart (who died in Oct. 1905) induced the Masai, 
whose grazing rights were threatened, to remove to another 
district, and a settlement of the land claims was arranged. An 
offer to the Zionist Association of land for colonization by Jews 
was declined in Aug. 1905 by that body, after the receipt of a 
report by a commissioner sent to examine the land (6,000 sq.m.) 
offered. Meanwhile, in April 1905, the administration of the 
protectorate had been transferred from the Foreign to the 
Colonial Office. By the close of 1905 considerably over a million 
acres of land had been leased or sold by the protectorate author- 
ities — about half of it for grazing purposes. In 1907, to meet the 
demands of the increasing number of white inhabitants, who had 
formed a Colonists’ Association for the promotion of their 
interests, a nominated legislative council was established, and on 
this council representatives of the settlers were given seats. The 
style of the chief official was also altered, “governor” being sub- 
stituted for “commissioner.” During this period relations with 
the natives were, on the whole, satisfactory. However, the 
Nandi, who occupied the southern part of the plateau west of the 
Mau escarpment, repeatedly raided their less warlike neighbours 
and committed wholesale thefts from the railway and telegraph 
lines. In Sept. 1905 an expedition was sent against them which 
reduced the tribe to submission in the following November, and 


early in 1906 the Nandi were removed into a reserve. 

Complications with Indians and Natives. — By this time 
the white settlers had begun to experience difficulties with Indians 
and natives alike. At Nairobi, the new capital in the highlands, 
Indian traders, small and great, were competing with the Euro- 
peans, and elsewhere Indians obtained much of the trade with 
the natives. The settlers in the highlands engaged in stock-raising 
and grew coffee, maize, wheat, barley, flax and vegetables. In the 
lowlands sisal, tobacco and coconut plantations were started. Here, 
however, the white man was present only as overseer. The settlers 
were dependent for manual labour on the natives. The bulk of 
the farm work in the highlands was done by the Kikuyu, a people 
with a natural aptitude for agriculture. Most of the white farmers 
treated the native labourer with consideration, and in general, the 
native, at his unaccustomed work, did good service. Many natives, 
however, preferred to remain in their reserves, which the Govern- 
ment began to encourage them to develop for their own advantage. 
Difficulties inevitably arose and were aggravated by the scarcity 
of labour. The administration, on behalf of the natives, enforced, 
as early as 1907, regulations which the white settlers regarded as 
irksome. Hence arose much friction. Meanwhile the Indian prob- 
lem grew in importance; the census of 1911 showed that there 
were 11,886 Asiatics in the country as against 3,175 Europeans. 
Sir Percy Girouard (governor, 1909-12), achieved the somewhat 
difficult task of working harmoniously with the settlers, whose 
grievances then were chiefly over the delay in getting land grants, 
but who were already beginning to claim a share in the govern- 
ment. Sir Percy had also the satisfaction, in 1912, of seeing 
the country become self-supporting. The next year (1913) was 
most noticeable for the acute controversy which arose over a 
missionary conference at Kikuyu, when the bishop of Mombasa 
(Dr. W. G. Peel) officiated at a communion service in a Presby- 
terian church at which Anglicans, Presbyterians, Wesleyans and 
others communicated. Apart from the theological controversy 
this service aroused, it served to draw attention to the fact that, 
up to that period, by far the greater part of the work, not only of 
Christianizing, but of civilizing the natives and giving them in- 
dustrial as well as literary education, was in the hands of mis- 
sionaries. 

The War Period. — The World War caused a set-back in the 
economic conditions of the country. The majority of the white 
male settlers went on active service, and agriculture and stock- 
raising suffered in consequence. Very heavy demands were also 
made on the natives, who had to supply carriers, transport oxen 
and meat to the troops. They responded well to these demands 
and large numbers of natives joined the combatant ranks. After 
the war a brief period of revival in trade was followed by a longer 
period of depression. Maj.-gen. Sir Edward Northey, who took 
over the governorship on Jan. 31, 1919, had to deal with the dif- 
ficulties created by a period of change and strain. The white 
settlers were restive, the Indians were demanding political rights, 
the natives were in great need of careful guidance — so that on the 
one hand they should cultivate their reserves and on the other 
hand supply the labour required for public works and the farms 
and plantations of Europeans. A currency crisis also arose 
through the rise in the exchange value of the rupee — the Indian 
rupee being the legal currency. An ill-advised stabilization of the 
rupee at 2s., in Feb. 1920, was quickly followed by the introduc- 
tion of a coinage based on British currency. In May 1921 the 
shilling (divided into 100 cents) was made the standard coin. 
Dissatisfaction arose also over the great difficulties encountered 
in carrying out a scheme launched in 1919 to establish ex-soldiers 
from Great Britain on the land. By 1924, however, the settle- 
ment was, on the whole, a success. Over 700 farms out of 1,000 
granted to ex-combatants were being worked. 

Change of Status. — During this period of strain the change 
from a protectorate to a Crown colony was effected (July 1920). 
The new colony was named after Mount Kenya, the most com- 
manding natural feature of the country. The coast lands which 
formed part of the sultanate of Zanzibar were not annexed but 
became the Kenya Protectorate. In 1919 a change in the consti- 
tution had introduced, for Europeans, an elective element in the 
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legislative council, n single-member constituencies being created, 
with adult franchise on a residential qualification. At the same 
time two members were nominated to represent the Indian com- 
munity. This discrimination against Indians was deliberate. Sir 
Edward Northey, the then governor, stated, in July 1919, that 
“though Indian interests should not be lost sight of, European 
interests must be paramount.” Prolonged agitation followed. The 
Indians claimed equal rights with Europeans and a common fran- 
chise, and they had the strong and unremitting support of the 
Government of India. The white settlers, to whom the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources was very largely due, vehemently 
contested the claims of the Indians, most of whom were clerks, 
mechanics, shop assistants, small traders and labourers, though 
they included professional men and merchants of high standing. 
The whites further alleged that the Indian influence on the natives 
was bad. At this time (1921) the white settlers numbered about 
9,600 and the Indians over 23,000. 

White and Native Interests. — The whole question of policy 
came under consideration by the British Government, whose de- 
cision was given in the Kenya White Paper of July 1923. The 
most significant part of this decision was that: 

The interests of the African natives must be paramount, and that 
if, and when, those interests, and the interests of the immigrant races 
(European and Asiatic) should conflict, the former should prevail. 
As in the Uganda protectorate, so in the Kenya colony, the principle 
of trusteeship for the natives, no less than in the mandated territory 
of Tanganyika, is unassailable. 

In respect to the franchise the British Government decided on 
a communal system of representation — that is, separate electoral 
rolls for Europeans, Indians and Arabs. The n seats on the 
legislative council for Europeans were retained; five seats on the 
council were allotted to the Indians and one seat to the Arab 
community, all on an elective basis; while one member was nomi- 
nated specially to represent the natives. By means of other 
nominated members the Government, however, retained control 
of the council. The franchise apart, the British Government de- 
cided against the segregation of Indians in townships, but the 
practice which had been followed of reserving land in the high- 
lands for Europeans was maintained. 

The definite enunciation of the principle that native interests 
were paramount hardly pleased the European community, though 
they professed that African and European interests did not clash. 
To what they called “West Africanization” Lord Delamere and 
other leaders of the whites were hotly opposed. By that term they 
meant the policy of making the negro an independent producer and 
equal partner in development. That, they argued, might be the 
proper course in countries where white settlement was not pos- 
sible; in Kenya, they claimed, the African would get his best 
training by working for and in association with the whites. But in 
spite of some wild talk the Europeans accepted the British Gov- 
ernment’s decision. The Indians continued their agitation — which 
included a refusal to pay the poll tax and to elect members to the 
council. In Dec. 1924, however, more moderate counsels prevailed 
and it was decided to accept seats on the council. This easing of 
the situation was largely due to Sir Robert Coryndon, who became 
governor in Sept. 1922, and, while a firm upholder of native rights, 
fully recognized the work done by the Europeans and the services 
rendered by the Indians. Sir Robert died at Nairobi on Feb. 10, 
1925, and was succeeded by Sir Edward Grigg. 

In respect to the natives, the administration endeavoured to 
guide them through their own chiefs and tribal organizations and 
gradually to teach them the art of government. The efforts of 
the officials, supported by the missionaries and by many of the 
white settlers, met with a measure of success. In 1922 they were 
extended to include, in addition to medical, educational and other 
services, direct encouragement of stock breeding and agriculture 
in the reserves. In 1924 a further step was taken in the grant to 
the tribal councils of a considerable measure of local self-govern- 
ment. The development of the reserves would, many settlers 
feared, decrease the supply of labour for the whites, though 
figures showed that the natives working on European farms in- 
creased from 53,000 in 1919-20 to 87,000 in 1923-24. Compul- 
sory labour for private persons had been definitely prohibited in 
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1920. The root of the labour difficulty was that the population 
was insufficient for the intensive cultivation both of the European 
farms and the native reserves. To help in meeting this difficulty 
Sir Edward Grigg advised the Europeans to concentrate on crops 
and occupations — such gs cattle-raising — which required least 
labour. 

Plans for Development. — In 1924 a parliamentary commis- 
sion, of which W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore was chairman, spent two 
months in Kenya, one of its main objects being to consider plans 
for the development of East Africa as a whole. It was followed, 
in Feb. 1926, by a conference at Nairobi of the governors of all 
the East African territories. (For federation efforts see British 
East Africa.) The parliamentary commission wrote in terms of 
high praise of the European settlers, “pioneers in a hurry,” who 
desired to build in the highlands “a distinctive type of British 
civilization” while obtaining “a more complete inter-relation and 
co-operation between the European and the African than exists 
either in South or West Africa.” The hurry of the pioneers was 
shown at the general election for the legislative council in 1926, 
when Lord Delamere and others campaigned — in vain — for an 
elected European majority in the council, that is the handing over 
of control to the white settlers. But the Imperial Government 
announced (July 1927) that it was desired to associate the white 
community in its trusteeship and control of native affairs. The 
vigour of the pioneers was manifest in a large increase of the area 
under cultivation and the readiness to assume financial burdens 
for railway and other works — a new stage in transport facilities 
being reached in 1928, when through railway communication be- 
tween Mombasa and the Nile in Uganda was opened. In that year, 
too, another British royal commission, under the chairmanship 
of Sir E. Hilton Young, visited East Africa. It considered, among 
other things, the question of native reserves in Kenya. If the dual 
policy of the simultaneous development of native and white areas 
was to be successful it was essential that the natives should have 
not only ample reserves, but security of tenure, and to this end 
a Native Lands Trust bill was introduced into the Kenya legisla- 
ture, placing the reserves in trust for the natives in perpetuity. 
There was, in 1927-28, a revival of agitation by the Indian com- 
munity arising out of proposals for a permanent European major- 
ity on the town councils of Nairobi and Mombasa; the adminis- 
tration showed a conciliatory attitude, the proposal was dropped 
and a satisfactory arrangement reached. A visit of the prince of 
Wales to Kenya in the last quarter of 1928 evoked many demon- 
strations of loyalty from all the communities in the Colony. 

The large part of Kenya — more than half the total area — not 
suitable for white settlement, Tanaland, Jubaland and the North- 
ern province, thinly inhabited by Boran, Galla, Somali and other 
tribes, was little affected by the problems which perplexed the 
rest of the colony. But these northern and eastern regions, semi- 
arid, were of much potential value and needed only irrigation to 
become extremely fertile. The northern district was subject to 
raids from Abyssinia and to quarrels among the tribes. To make 
easier the control of the frontier the Rudolf province of Uganda — 
the district west of the lake of that name, adjoining the Sudan 
on the north — was taken over by Kenya in 1923. In 1925 (in 
accordance with a treaty made when Italy entered the World War) 
the greater part of Jubaland ( q.v .) was transferred to Italy. 

Bibliography. — The most comprehensive accounts, to the date of 
Issue, are Sir Charles Eliot’s The East Africa Protectorate (iqo$) 
and the Handbook of Kenya Colony (1920), a British Admiralty pub- 
lication. The Report of the East Africa Commission (1925) has a 
special section on Kenya, and the Colonial Office, London, issues an 
annual Report on the colony. The work of the Imperial British East 
Africa company is authoritatively told in British East Africa or Ibea, 
by P. L. McDermont (new ed., 1895). Another book, valuable for its 
historical perspective, is The Foundation of British East Africa, by 
J. W. Gregory (1901). Bishop A. R. Tucker’s Eighteen Years in 
Uganda and East Africa (1908) contains a summary of missionary 
labours. Of the works of explorers Through Masai Land , by Joseph 
Thomson (1886), is specially valuable. 'For the period since white 
colonization began see Lord Cranworth, A Colony in the Making 
(1913), Profit and Sport in Brit. E. Africa (1919), and an article in 
United Empire , vol. xvii. (1926) ; the Kenya White Paper (Cmd. No. 
1,922) of 1923; Norman Leys, Kenya (1924); Maj. A. Church, East 
Africa: A New Dominion (1927) ; W. McGregor Ross, Kenya from 
Within (1927). (F. R. C.) 
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KENYAHS. The Kenyahs, a Borneo tribe, are quick in 
thought and action, spendthrifts rather than savers, genial, hos- 
pitable, pugnacious without being bloodthirsty. Less reserved than 
the Kayans, they are adaptable and lively, very loyal, and very 
ready to follow a leader. Their countenances are open and well- 
featured, with a very fair yellow skin and wavy hair. Their 
legs are comparatively short, and their speech is a marked 
staccato. 

The Kenyahs are found generally in the same regions as the 
Kayans, and have spread over Borneo from the same centre, 
Apo Kayan. It would almost seem as if they have been morally 
dominated by the Kayans and had an alliance forced upon them. 
They follow the Kayans in mode of life and in the arts, and 
very often improve upon their pattern. As a tribe they are not 
such great house-builders, iron-workers, or carvers as the Kayans, 
but the best Kenyah work is both better finished and more durable 
than the Kayan product. The Kenyah smelts his own steel from 
iron-ore which, at least until recently, he obtained from river- 
beds; from this he fashions a sword, knife, or adze, not indeed 
so artistic or so carefully chased as Kayan work, but of the 
highest temper. As regards carving, the best Kenyah work is 
on sword handles made from the antlers of a stag, and is most 
delicately and beautifully executed. 

Above all, the Kenyah is a born boatman. His short legs and 
long body fit him for the work of paddling or poling, and on 
his own rivers he is able and willing to go anywhere and do 
anything. (See Borneo.) 

Bibliography. — C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo (1912). (C. H.) 

KENYON, SIR FREDERIC GEORGE (1863- ), 

British scholar, was born in London on Jan. 15, 1863. Educated 
at Winchester and at New College, Oxford, he became a fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1888. The following year he 
was appointed an assistant in the British Museum, and became 
in 1898 assistant keeper of MSS. In 1909 he was appointed 
director and principal librarian. He held many academic and 
other honours, including the K.C.B. (1912) and the G B E. (1925). 

Among his other published works are three editions of Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens (1891, 1904, 1920) ; Classical Texts from Papyri 
in the British Museum (1891); Catalogue of Greek Papyri in the 
British Museum (1893, 1898, 1907) ; Our Bible and the Ancient Manu- 
scripts (1895) ; Palaeography of Greek Papyri (1899) ; Handbook 
to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (1901-12). 

KENYON, LLOYD KENYON, ist Baron (1732-1802), 
lord chief-justice of England, was born at Gredington, Flint- 
shire, on Oct. 5, 1732. Educated at Ruthin grammar school, 
he was in his 15th year articled to an attorney at Nantwich, 
Cheshire. In 1750 he entered at Lincoln’s Inn, London, and in 
1756 was called to the bar. As for several years he wa sr almost 
unemployed, he utilized his leisure in taking notes of the cases 
argued in the court of king’s bench, which he afterwards pub- 
lished. In 1780 he was made king’s counsel He showed con- 
spicuous ability in the cross-examination of the witnesses at the 
trial of Lord George Gordon, but his speech was so tactless that 
the verdict of acquittal was really due to the brilliant effort of 
Erskine, the junior counsel. This want of tact, indeed, often 
betrayed Kenyon into striking blunders; as an advocate he was, 
moreover, deficient in ability of statement; and his position was 
achieved chiefly by hard work, a good knowledge of law and 
several lucky friendships. 

Through the influence of Lord Thurlow, Kenyon in 1780 
entered the House of Commons as member for Hindon, and in 
1782 he was appointed attorney-general in Lord Buckingham’s 
administration, an office which he continued to hold under Pitt. 
In 1784 he received the mastership of the roils, and was created 
a baronet. In 1788 he was appointed lord chief justice as suc- 
cessor to Lord Mansfield, and the same year was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Kenyon of Gredington. As he had made many 
enemies, his elevation was by no means popular with the bar; 
but on the bench, in spite of his capricious and choleric temper, 
he proved himself not only an able lawyer, but a judge of rare 
and inflexible impartiality. He died at Bath, on April 4, 1802. 


Kenyon’s contribution to the development of English law was a 
negative one. After the almost excessively progressive rational- 
izing policy of Mansfield, Kenyon in the king’s bench and Eldon 
in the chancery initiated a period of conservatism, and the period 
of judicial adaptation of the law to modern conditions comes 
to an end, being replaced by the legislative reforms of the 19th 
century. 

See Life by Hon. G. T. Kenyon, 1873. 

KEOKUK, a city of Lee county, Iowa, U.S.A., in the south- 
eastern corner of the State, on the Mississippi river, at the mouth 
of the Des Moines. It is on Federal highways 61 and 161, and is 
served by the Burlington, the Rock Island, the Toledo, Peoria 
and Western, and the Wabash railways, and by river steamers and 
barges. The population in 1925 (State census) was 14,501. 
Keokuk is at the foot of the Des Moines rapids in the Mississippi 
river, around which a navigable canal (opened 1877) was con- 
structed by the Federal Government. Here was built by the Mis- 
sissippi River Power company (1 91 0-13) one of the largest hydro- 
electric power plants in the world, generating 200,000 horse power. 
The dam proper is nearly a mile long, set in a channel cut several 
feet into the hard limestone bed of the river. The water wheels 
are four times the size of the largest previously made. As part of 
the conditions imposed on the company it built and transferred 
to the United States a lock larger than any at Panama, and a 
drydock practically the size of the one at the Brooklyn navy 
yard. Over 1,200 transactions were involved in acquiring the 
land submerged by the lake (65 sqm.) above the dam. Keokuk 
has a large wholesale trade and numerous and varied manufactur- 
ing industries. There is a national cemetery here, containing 
(1927) 999 graves. The city was named after Keokuk, a chief of 
the Sauk and Foxes (1780-1848) who remained peaceful during 
the Black Hawk War, and whose grave is in Rand park. The 
word meant “the watchful” or “he who moves alertly.” The first 
house on the site of the city was built in 1820, but there was no 
further settlement until 1836. The town was laid out in 1837, 
chartered as a city in 1848, and in 1910 adopted a commission 
form of government. 

KEONJHAR, a feudatory state of India, in the province of 
Bihar and Orissa; area, 3,096 sqm.; pop. (1921), 379,496; esti- 
mated revenue, Rs. 925,000. Part of it consists of rugged hills, 
rising to more than 3,000 ft. above sea-level. There were rebellions 
of the Bhuiyas and other aboriginal tribes in 1868 and 1891. 
The state is believed to possess great mineral wealth, notably in 
iron ore; the Tata Iron and Steel Co. holds a concession in it, and 
prospecting operations have been carried on by other companies. 
The trade in timber is also of some value. 

KEONTHAL, a hill state in the Punjab, India, with an area 
of 1 16 sq.m., pop. (1921), 25,599; estimated revenue, £9,700. The 
chief, a Rajput, received the title of raja in 1857. He exercises 
rights of lordship over the petty states of Kothi, Theog, Madhan, 
Ghund and Ratesh. 

KEPLER, JOHANN (1571-1630), German astronomer, was 
born on Dec. 27, 1571, at Weil, Wiirttemberg. He was the eldest 
child of an ill-assorted union. His father, Henry Kepler, was a 
reckless soldier of fortune; his mother, Catherine Guldenmann, 
the daughter of the burgomaster of Eltingen, was undisciplined 
and ill-educated. The misfortune and misconduct of his parents 
were not the only troubles of Kepler’s childhood. He recovered 
from small-pox in his fourth year with crippled hands and eye- 
sight permanently impaired. His schooling began at Leonberg in 
1577. Bodily infirmity, combined with mental aptitude, were 
eventually considered to indicate a theological vocation; he was, 
in 1 584, placed at the seminary of Adelberg, and thence removed, 
two years later, to that of Maulbronn. A brilliant examination for 
the degree of bachelor procured him, in 1588, admittance on the 
foundation to the university of Tubingen, where he learned Coper- 
nican principles from the private instructions of his teacher and 
life-long friend, Michael Maestlin. But it was with extreme re- 
luctance that he turned aside from the career of the ministry to 
accept, early in 1 594, the vacant chair of that science at Gratz. 

Kepler found that the first duties required of him were of an 
astrological nature, and set himself to master the rules of the art 
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as laid down by Ptolemy and Cardan. He, moreover, sought in the 
events of his own life a verification of the theory of planetary 
influences; and it is to this practice that we owe the summary 
record of each year’s occurrences which, continued almost to his 
death, affords for his biography a slight but sure foundation. He 
was convinced that for the actual disposition of the solar system 
some abstract intelligible reason must exist, and this, after much 
meditation, he believed himself to have found in relation between 
the “five regular solids” and the number and distances of the 
planets. His views, published in Prodromus Dissertationum Cos - 
tno graphic arum seu Mysterium Cosmo graphicum (Tubingen, 
1596) procured him much fame, and a friendly correspondence 
with the two most eminent astronomers of the time, Tycho Brahe 
and Galileo. 

Kepler met at Gratz, Barbara von Muhleck, a wealthy heiress, 
and married her on April 27, 1597. Religious disturbances caused 
Kepler to leave Gratz, and to accept Tycho Brahe’s offer to be- 
come assistant in his observatory near Prague. By Tycho’s unex- 
pected death (Oct. 24, 1601) a brilliant career seemed to be thrown 
open to Kepler. The emperor Rudolph II. immediately appointed 
him to succeed his patron as imperial mathematician, although 
at a reduced salary of 500 florins; the invaluable treasure of 
Tycho’s observations was placed at his disposal; and the laborious 
but congenial task was entrusted to him of completing the tables 
to which Tycho had already affixed the title of Rudolphine . The 
first works executed by him at Prague were, nevertheless, a homage 
to the astrological proclivities of the emperor. In De jundamentis 
astrologiae certioribus (Prague, 1602) he declared his purpose of 
preserving and purifying the grain of truth which he believed the 
science to contain. He drew the horoscopes of the emperor and 
Wallenstein as well as of a host of lesser magnates; he made neces- 
sity his excuse for a compromise with superstition. “Nature,” he 
wrote, “which has conferred upon every animal the means of 
subsistence, has given astrology as an adjunct and ally to astro- 
nomy.” He dedicated to the emperor in 1603 a treatise on the 
“great conjunction” of that year ( Judicium de trigono igneo ) ; 
and he published his observations on a brilliant star which ap- 
peared suddenly (Sept. 30, 1604), and remained visible for seven- 
teen months, in De Stella nova in pede Serpent arii (Prague, 1606). 

The main task of his life was not meanwhile neglected. This 
was nothing less than the foundation of a new astronomy, in which 
physical cause should replace arbitrary hypothesis. A preliminary 
study of optics led to the publication, in 1604, of his Astronomiae 
pars optica , containing important discoveries in the theory of 
vision, and a notable approximation towards the true law of re- 
fraction. From the time of his first introduction to Tycho he had 
devoted himself to the investigation of the orbit of Mars, which, 
on account of its relatively large eccentricity, had always been 
especially recalcitrant to theory, and the results appeared in As- 
tronomia nova air toKoy titos, seu Physica coelestis tradita com - 
mentariis de motibus stellae Martis (Prague, 1609). In this, the 
most memorable of Kepler’s multifarious writings, two of the 
cardinal principles of modern astronomy — the laws of elliptical or- 
bits and of equal areas — were established ( see Astronomy: His- 
tory) ; important truths relating to gravity were enunciated, and 
the tides ascribed to the influence of lunar attraction; while an at- 
tempt to explain the planetary revolutions in the then backward 
condition of mechanical knowledge produced a theory of vor- 
tices closely resembling that afterwards adopted by Descartes. 
Having been provided in 1610 with one of the new Galilean 
instruments, Kepler began to observe the wonders revealed by it. 
In his Dioptrice (Augsburg, 1611), he expounded the theory of re- 
fraction by lenses, and suggested the principle of the “astronomi- 
cal” or inverting telescope. Indeed the work may be said to have 
founded the branch of science to which it gave its name. 

On May 23, 1611, Matthias, brother of the emperor, assumed 
the Bohemian crown in Prague, compelling Rudolph to take refuge 
in the citadel, where he died early in 1612. Kepler’s fidelity in re- 
maining with him to the last did not deprive him of the favour of 
his successor. Payment of arrears was not, however, in the condi- 
tion of the imperial finances, to be hoped for; and he was glad, 
while retaining his position as court astronomer, to accept (in 
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1612) the office of mathematician to the states of Upper Austria. 
In 1613 he appeared with the emperor Matthias before the diet 
of Ratisbon to advocate the introduction into Germany of the 
Gregorian calendar; but the attempt was for the time frustrated 
by anti-papal prejudice. About this period he published several 
essays in which he sought to prove that the birth of Christ took 
place five years earlier than the commonly accepted date. His wife 
died in 1611, and in 1613 he married Susanna Reutlinger, a poor 
orphan girl. 

The abundant vintage of 1613 drew his attention to the defec- 
tive methqds in use for estimating the cubical contents of vessels, 
and his essay on the subject ( Nova Stercometria Doliorum , Linz, 
1615) entitles him to rank among those who prepared the discov- 
ery of the infinitesimal calculus. His observations on the three 
comets of 1618 were published in De Cometis , contemporaneously 
with Dc Harmonica Mundi (Augsburg, 1619), of which the first 
lineaments had been traced twenty years previously at Gratz. 
This extraordinary production is memorable as having announced 
the discovery of the “third law” — that of the connection between 
the planetary periods and distances. But the main purport of the 
treatise was the exposition of a system of celestial harmonies de- 
pending on the various and varying velocities of the several planets, 
of which the sentient soul animating the sun was the solitary audi- 
tor. The work was dedicated to James I. who invited Kepler to 
England, but, notwithstanding the distracted state of his own coun- 
try, he refused to abandon it. 

The insurmountable difficulties presented by the lunar theory 
forced Kepler, after much fruitless labour, to abandon his design 
of comprehending the whole scheme of the heavens in one great 
work. The Epito?ne Astronomiae Copernicanae (Linz and Frank- 
fort, 1618-1621), a lucid and attractive textbook of Copernican 
science, was remarkable for the prominence given to “physical 
astronomy,” as well as for the extension to the Jovian system of 
the laws recently discovered to regulate the motions of the planets. 
The first of a scries of ephemerides, calculated on these principles, 
was published by him at Linz in 1617; and in that for 1620, dedi- 
cated to Napier of Merchiston (q.v.), he for the first time em- 
ployed logarithms. This important invention was eagerly wel- 
comed by him, and its theory formed the subject of a treatise en- 
titled C Julias Logarithorum , printed in 1624, but circulated in 
manuscript three years earlier, which largely contributed to bring 
the new method into general use in Germany. 

His studies were interrupted by family trouble. In 1620 his 
mother was arrested on a formal charge of witchcraft. Kepler 
immediately hastened to Wurttemberg, and owing to his exertions 
she was acquitted after having suffered thirteen months’ imprison- 
ment, and endured with undaunted courage the formidable ordeal 
of “territion,” or examination under the imminent threat of tor- 
ture. She survived her release only a few months, dying in 1622. 

Kepler’s whole attention was now devoted to the production of 
the new tables. But financial difficulties, combined with civil 
and religious convulsions, caused delay. From June 24 to Aug. 29, 
Linz was besieged, and its inhabitants reduced to the utmost straits 
by bands of insurgent peasants. In 1626 he obtained permission 
to transfer his types to Ulm, where, in Sept. 1627, the Rudolphine 
Tables were at length given to the world. Although by no means 
free from errors, their value appears from the fact that they ranked 
for a century as the best aid to astronomy. Appended were tables 
of logarithms and of refraction, together with Tycho’s catalogue 
of 777 stars, enlarged by Kepler to 1,005. In July 1628 Kepler 
went with his family to Sagan in Silesia, where he applied himself 
to the printing of his ephemerides up to the year 1636, and whence 
he issued, in 1629, a Notice to the Curious in Thmgs Celestial, 
warning astronomers of approaching transits. That of Mercury 
was actually seen by Gassendi in Paris on Nov. 7, 1631 (being the 
first passage of a planet across the sun ever observed) ; that of 
Venus, predicted for Dec. 6, following, was invisible in western 
Europe. Kepler died at Ratisbon on Nov. 15 (N.S.), 1630. 

Kepler’s demonstration that the planes of all the planetary orbits 
pass through the centre of the sun, coupled with his clear recogni- 
tion of the sun as the moving power of the system, entitles him to 
rank as the founder of physical astronomy. But the relations 
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imagined by him of planetary movements and distances to musical 
intervals and geometrical constructions seemed to himself discov- 
eries no less admirable than the achievements which have secured 
his lasting fame. 

Kepler’s extensive literary remains, purchased by the empress 
Catherine II. in 1724 from some Frankfort merchants, and long 
inaccessibly deposited in the observatory of Pulkowa, were fully 
brought to light, under the able editorship of Dr. Ch. Frisch, in 
the first complete edition of his works. This important publication 
( Joannis Kepleri opera omnia , Frankfort, 1858-1871, 8 vols. 8vo) 
contains, besides the works already enumerated and several minor 
treatises, a posthumous scientific satire entitled Joh. Kepplcri Somnium 
(first printed in 1634) and a vast mass of his correspondence. A care- 
ful biography is appended, founded mainly on his private notes and 
other authentic documents. His correspondence with Herwart von 
Hohenburg, unearthed by C. Anschutz at Munich was printed at 
Prague in 1886. 

Authorities — C. G. Reuschle, Kepler und die Astronomic (Frank- 
fort, 1871) ; Karl Goebel, Vber Keplers astronomische Anschauungen 
(Halle, 1871) ; E. F. Apelt, Johann Keplers astronomische Weltansicht 
(Leipzig, 1849) ; J. L. C. Breitschwert, Johann Keplers Leben und 
Wtrken (Stuttgart, 1831) ; W. Forster, Johann Kepler und die Har- 
tnonie der Sphdren (Berlin, 1862) ; R. Wolf, Geschichte der Astronomic 
(Munich, 1877) ; J. von Hasner, Tycho Brahe und J. Kepler in Frag 
(1872); H. Brocard, Essai sur la Aletiorologie de Kepler (Grenoble, 
1879, 1881) ; Siegmund Gunther, Johannes Kepler und der teUurisch - 
kosmische Magnetismus (Wien, 1888) ; N. Herz, Keplers Astrologie 
(1895) ; Ludwig Gunther, Keplers Trautn vom Mond (1898; an anno- 
tated translation of the Somnium) ; A. Muller, Johann Kepler , der 
Gesettgeber der neueren Astronomie (1903) ; AUgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie , Bd. XV. (1882). 

KEPPEL, AUGUSTUS KEPPEL, Viscount (1725- 
1786), British admiral, second son of the 2nd earl of Albermarle, 
was born on April 25, 1725. He entered the navy, and at the age 
of 15 went round the world with Anson in the “Centurion.” After 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) he was sent on a mission to 
persuade the dey of Algiers to put down piracy, and succeeded 
in making a treaty with him. During the Seven Years’ War he 
saw constant service. In 1757 he was a member of the court- 
martial which condemned Admiral Byng, and actively endeavoured 
to secure his pardon. In 1762 he went with Sir George Pocock in 
the expedition which took Havana, and secured £25,000 of prize 
money. He became rear-admiral in Oct. 1762, a member of the 
Admiralty Board (July 1765-Nov. 1766), and vice-admiral in 
Oct. 1770. The most debated period of his life belongs to the 
opening years of the War of American Independence. He was a 
strong supporter of the Whigs, led by Rockingham and Rich- 
mond, and at that time excluded from power by George III. As 
M.P. for Windsor (1780), he was a steady opponent of the 
“King’s Friends.” When therefore he fought against France 
(1778) in command of the Western Squadron, he believed that 
Lord Sandwich, then first lord of the admiralty, would be glad to 
see his defeat. Unfortunately Sir Hugh Palliser, a member -of the 
Admiralty board, whom he therefore held partly responsible for 
the condition of the navy, went to sea with him in a subordinate 
command. He believed his failure in the battle with the French 
(July 27, 1778), due in reality partly to his own incapacity, and 
partly to Palliser’s disregard of his orders, to be a deliberate 
betrayal. He praised Sir Hugh in public, but attacked him in 
private, and a campaign of calumny was begun in the press which 
resulted in the trial and acquittal first of Keppel and then of 
Palliser, for neglect of duty. Keppel was ordered to strike his 
flag in March 1779. When Lord North’s ministry fell in 1782 
he became first lord, and was created Viscount Keppel and Baron 
Elden, but his career in office was not distinguished. He died on 
Oct. 2, 1786. His portrait was six times painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The copy which belonged originally to Burke is now 
in the National Gallery. 

See T. Keppel, Life of Keppel (1842). 

KEPPEL, SIR HENRY (1809-1904), British admiral, son 
of the 4th earl of Albemarle and of his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lord de Clifford, was born on June 14, 1809, and entered the 
navy from the old naval academy of Portsmouth in 1822. His 
family connections secured him rapid promotion. He became 
lieutenant in 1829 and commander in 1833. His first command 
in the “Childers” brig (16) was largely passed on the coast of 
Spain, then in the midst of the convulsions of the Carlist war. 
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Captain Keppel was then engaged with the squadron stationed 
on the west coast of Africa to suppress the slave trade. In 1837 
he was promoted post captain, and appointed in 1841 to the 
“Dido” for service in China and against the Malay pirates, a 
service which he repeated in 1847, when in command of H.M.S. 
“Maeander.” 

In 1 853 Keppel was appointed to the command of the “St. 
Jean d’Acre” of 101 guns for service in the Crimean War. He 
commanded the naval brigade landed to co-operate in the siege 
of Sevastopol. After the Crimean War he was again sent out to 
China, this time in command of the “Raleigh,” as commodore to 
serve under Sir M. Seymour. The “Raleigh” was lost on an 
uncharted rock near Hong-Kong, but three small vessels were 
named to act as her tenders, and Commodore Keppel commanded 
in them, and with the crew of the “Raleigh,” in the action with 
the Chinese at Fatshan Creek (June 1, 1857). He held suc- 
cessive commands till his retirement from the active list in 1879, 
two years after he attained the rank of Admiral of the Fleet. 
He died at the age of 95 on Jan. 17, 1904. 

See his A Sailor’s Life under Four Sovereigns (1899). 

KER, JOHN (1673-1726), Scottish spy, whose original name 
was Crawfurd, was secretly employed both by the Jacobites and 
by the English government. In 1709 he obtained money in Lon- 
don from both sides by promises or threats, as the case demanded, 
to reveal Godolphin’s relations with the Jacobites He was in 
Vienna in 1713, and then in touch with the Electress Sophia, and 
claimed to have assisted in procuring the accession of George I. 
to the English crown. He died in prison for debt on July 8, 1726. 

See his Memoirs (1726-27), in particular the “preface” to part i.; 
George Lockhart, The Lockhart Papers (2 vols., 1817) ; Nathaniel 
Hooke, Correspondence, ed. W. D. Macray (Roxburghe Club, 2 vols., 
1870). 

KER, WILLIAM PATON (1855-1923), British man of 
letters, was born at Glasgow on Aug. 30, 1855. He studied at 
Glasgow university and Balliol college, Oxford. He was elected 
fellow of All Souls college in 1879, professor of English litera- 
ture and history at Cardiff in 1883 an d of English literature at 
University college, London, in 1889, a post which he held until 
1922. In 1920 he was elected professor of poetry at Oxford. Ker’s 
principal work was done on mediaeval literature. His works in- 
clude: Epic and Romance (1897); The Dark Ages (1904); Essays 
on Mediaeval Literature (1905); Sturla the Historian (1907); 
The Art of Poetry (1923); and posthumously collected essays and 
lectures (1925). Ker was a singularly inspiring teacher and a 
scholar of wide and humane sympathies. He died suddenly in the 
Alps, at Macugnaga on July 17, 1923, and was buried there. 

KERAK (anc. KTr Moab, or Kir Hareseth or Kir Heres), 
a town in Trans-Jordania, 10 m. E. of the southern shore of the 
Dead sea peninsula, El-Lisan, and about 3,000 ft. above sea level. 
Kir was destroyed by a Hebrew-Edonite coalition (2 Kings iii. 
25), and railed at several times by Isaiah. It became in Christian 
times the see of an archbishopric suffragan to Petra. The cru- 
saders fortified it (1136), calling it Crac. It yielded to Saladin 
after a long and desperate struggle in 1188. The fortifications 
were reconstructed by Bibars (13th century). After enjoying a 
semi-independence under the Turks it was taken by Ibrahim Pasha 
in 1832. The Turks taking advantage of a rebellion here in 1893 
established a garrison. During the World War it came within the 
field of operations and suffered bombardment. The modem town 
of Kerak is a jumble of flat, mud-roofed houses, and is surrounded 
by a wall breached in several places. The castle, one of the 
most beautiful erected by the Franks, is in a good state of preser- 
vation. The entrance to the town was formerly through tunnels 
cut in the rocky substratum. Its mosque was, like so many others 
elsewhere, formerly a church. Recently (1926) a water-supply 
was installed by the Trans- Jordanian Government which has 
also buttressed its castle against collapse. (E. Ro.) 

KERALA or CHERA, the name of one of the three ancient 
Dravidian kingdoms of the Tamil country of southern India, the 
other two being the Chola and the Pandya. Its original territory 
comprised the country now contained in the Malabar district, 
with Travancore and Cochin, and later the country included in 
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the Coimbatore district and a part of Salem. The earliest refer- 
ences to this kingdom appear in the edicts of Asoka, where it is 
called Keralaputra ( i.e ., son of Kerala). Of the political history 
of the Kerala kingdom nothing is known beyond a list of rajas 
compiled from inscriptions, until in the ioth century the struggle 
began with the Cholas, by whom it was conquered and held till 
their overthrow by the Mohammedans in 1310. These in their 
turn were driven out by a Hindu confederation headed by the 
chiefs of Vijayanagar, and Kerala was absorbed in the Vijayanagar 
empire until its destruction by the Mohammedans in 1565. For 
about 80 years it seems to have preserved a precarious independ- 
ence under the naiks of Madura, but in 1640 was conquered by 
the Adil Shah dynasty of Bijapur and in 1652 seized by the king 
of Mysore. 

See V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of India , revised by S. M. Edwardes 
(1924) ; the Cambridge History of India, ed. Prof. E. J. Rapson 
(1922 et seq.). 

KERASUND (anc. Choerades, Pharmcia , Cerasus), the capi- 
tal of a vilayet on the north coast of Asia Minor, and the port — 
an exposed roadstead — of Kara-Hissar Sharki, with which it is 
connected by a carriage road. Pop. (1927) 93,268. The town is 
situated on a rocky promontory, crowned by a Byzantine fortress, 
and has a growing trade. It exports filberts (for which product 
it is the centre), walnuts, hides and timber. Cerasus was the 
place from which the wild cherry was introduced into Italy by 
Lucullus and so to Europe (hence Fr. cerise , '‘cherry”). 

KERB MARKET: see Curb Market. 1 

KERCH or Kertch, a seaport of the Crimean A.S.S.R on 
the Strait of Kerch or Yenikale in 45 0 21' N. and 36° 28' E. Pop. 
(1926) 34,090. It stands on the site of the ancient Panticapaewn, 
and, like most towns built by the ancient Greek colonists in this 
part of the world, occupies a beautiful situation, clustering round 
the foot and climbing up the sides of the hill (called after 
Mithridates) on which stood the ancient citadel or acropolis 
The town is a railway terminus and seaport. The Kerch channel 
is 300 ft. wide and has been dredged to a depth of 17 ft. From 
April to August steamers drawing 16^ ft. of water can cross the 
bar, but from Sept. 1 to the close of navigation only vessels of 
12 j ft. draught can pass. There are six quays. On the north-west 
side of the Shiroki mole the walls of a basin for a floating dock 
have been completed; when dredged it will have a depth of 32 ft. 
The old Genoese mole has been reconstructed, and protection for 
sailing vessels against the north-east winds has thus been afforded. 
The chief exports are wheat, barley, linseed, flour, wool and iron 
goods depending on the local iron mines opened in 1895. Asphalt, 
fish and jam preserves, tobaccq and flour are produced in the town, 
which also has a considerable fishing industry. Its mineral mud 
baths, one in the town itself, and one near Lake Chokrak, 9 m 
distant, are increasingly frequented. About six miles north-east is 
the former Turkish fortress of Yenikale. The church of St. 
John the Baptist, founded in 717, is a good example of the early 
Byzantine style. That of Alexander Nevsky was formerly the 
Kerch museum of antiquities, founded in 1825. The more valuable 
objects were subsequently removed to the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg. 

The Greek colony of Panticapaeum was founded about the 
middle of the 6th century bc., by the town of Miletus. From 
about 438 b c. till the conquest of this region by Mithridates the 
Great, king of Pontus, about 100 b.c., the town and territory 
formed the kingdom of the (Cimmerian) Bosporus, ruled over by 
an independent dynasty. Phanaces, the son of Mithridates, be- 
came the founder of a new line under the protection of the 
Romans, which continued to exist till the middle of the 4th cen- 
tury a.d., and extended its power over the maritime parts of 
Tauris. After that the town — which had already begun to be 
known as Bospora — passed successively into the hands of the 
Eastern empire, of the Khazars, and of various barbarian tribes. 
In 1318, the Tatars, who had come into possession in the previous 
century, ceded the town to the Genoese, who soon raised it into 
new importance as a commercial centre. They usually called the 
place Cerchio, a corruption of the Russian name Kertchev (whence 
Kerch), which appears in the 1 ith century inscription of Tmutara- 
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kan (a Russian principality at the north foot of the Caucasus). 
Under the Turks, whose rule dates from the end of the 15th 
century, Kerch was a military port; and as such it played a part 
in the Russo-Turkish wars. Captured by the Russians under 
Dolgorukov in 1771, it was ceded to them along with Yenikale 
by the peace of Kuchuk-Kainarji, and it became a centre of 
Russian naval activity. Its importance was greatly impaired by 
the rise of Odessa and Taganrog; and in 1820 the fortress was 
dismantled. Kerch suffered severely during the Crimean War. 

Archaeologically Kerch is of particular interest, the kurgans or 
sepulchral mounds of the town and vicinity having yielded since 
1825 a rich variety of beautiful works of art. In the Altun or 
Zolotai-oba (Golden Mound) was found a great stone vault 
similar in style to an Egyptian pyramid; and within, among many 
objects of minor note, were golden dishes adorned with griffins 
and beautful arabesques. In the Kul-oba, or Mound of Cinders 
(opened in 1830-1831), was a similar tomb, in which were found 
what would appear to be the remains of one of the kings of Bos- 
porus, of his queen, his horse and his groom. The ornaments and 
furniture were of the most costly kind; the king’s bow and buckler 
were of gold; his very whip intertwined with gold; the queen had 
golden diadems, necklace and breast-jewels, and at her feet lay a 
golden vase. In the Pavlovski kurgan (opened in 1858) was the 
tomb of a Greek lady, containing among other articles of dress and 
decoration a pair of fine leather boots (a unique discovery) and 
a beautiful vase on which is painted the reti^n of Persephone 
from Hades and the setting out of Triptolemus for Attica. In a 
neighbouring tomb was what is believed to be “the oldest Greek 
mural painting which has come down to us,” dating probably from 
the 4th century b.c. Among the minor objects discovered in the 
kurgans perhaps the most noteworthy are the fragments of en- 
graved boxwood, the only examples known of the art taught by 
the Sicyonian painter Pamphilus. 

Very important finds of old Greek art continue to be made in 
the neighbourhood, as well as at Taman, on the east side of the 
Strait of Kerch. The catacombs on the northern slope of Mithri- 
dates hill, of which nearly 200 have been explored since 1859, 
possess considerable interest, not only for the relics of old Greek 
art which some of them contain (although tnost were plundered in 
earlier times), but especially as material for the history and eth- 
nography of the Cimmerian Bosporus. In 1890 the first Christian 
catacomb bearing a distinct date (491) was discovered. Its walls 
were covered with Greek inscriptions and crosses. 

See H. D. Seymour’s Russia on the Black Sea and Sea of Azojf 
(London, 2855) ; J. B. Telfer, The Crimea (London, 1876) ; P. Bruhn, 
Tchcrnomore, 1852-77 (Odessa, 1878) ; Gilles, AntiquiUs du Bosphore 
Cimmhien (1854) ; D. Macpherson, Antiquities of Kertch (London, 
1857) ; Compte rendu de la Commission Imp. Archtologique (St. 
Petersburg) ; L. Stcphani, Die Alterthumer vom Kertsch (St Peters- 
burg, 1880) ; C. T. Newton, Essays on Art and Archaeology (London, 
1880) ; Reports of the [Russian] Imp. Archaeological Commission; 
Izveslia (Bulletin) of the Archives Commission for Taurida; Antiquitis 
du Bosphore Cimmhien, conserves an Mush Imperial de VErmitage 
(St. Petersburg, 1854) ; Inscriptions anliquae orae septentrionalis Ponti 
Euxini graecae et latinae, with a preface by V. V. Latyshev (St. Peters- 
burg, 1890) ; Materials for the Archaeology of Russia, published by 
the Imp. Arch. Commission (No. 6, St. Petersburg, 1891) ; M. Rostovt- 
zeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 1922 (with bibliography and 
illustrations) . 

KERENSKY (ka'reiu-ki), ALEXANDER FEODOR- 
OVICH (1881- ), Russian politician, born at Simbirsk, 

studied at the University of St. Petersburg, where he took his 
degree in law, and afterwards joined the St. Petersburg bar. In 
1912 he was elected to the Fourth Duma and joined the Labour 
Group. He was in reality an adherent of the Social Revolutionary 
party, but as it was impossible in those days to enter the Duma 
under this flag he chose the Group of Toil (Labour) in preference 
to the Social Democrats, whom he considered to be too pedantic 
and distant from the people. As a member of the Duma he made 
his mark as an eloquent speaker. ( See Russia.) 

When the first Provisional Government was formed after the 
Feb. 1917 revolution Kerensky took the portfolio of Minister of 
Justice. Later, on Guchkov’s resignation he became War Minister 
on May 5, and set to work to reorganise the demoralised army. 
He had a temporary and partial success, reintroducing the death 
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penalty, himself visiting the front, and effecting a brief offensive 
in June. On July 25th he succeeded Prince Lvov as Prime 
Minister of the 2nd Provisional Government, holding this office 
until the outbreak of the Bolshevik revolution. But he was 
unable to rally a war-weary population to his support, and caught 
between the two forces of militaristic reaction and Bolshevik 
revolution, his government was marked by vacillation and inde- 
cision. He fled from Petrograd on the eve of the October revolu- 
tion, and attempted to march with armed forces on the capital, 
but was defeated. For a time he was associated with attempts 
to recover Russia from the Bolsheviks, but finally retired to Paris. 

See his books, The Prelude to Bolshevism (1919), and The 
Catastrophe (1927). 

KERGUELEN or DESOLATION ISLAND or LAND, 

an island in the Southern Ocean, to the S.E. of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and S.W. of Australia, about 2,000 m. S.E. of Madagascar. 
Kerguelen lies between 48° 39' and 49 0 44' S. and 68° 42' and 
70° 35' E. Its extreme length is about 85 m., but the area is only 
about 1,400 sq.m. The island is throughout mountainous, pre- 
senting from the sea in some directions the appearance of a series 
of jagged peaks. The various ridges and mountain masses are 
separated by steep-sided valleys, which run down to the sea, 
forming deep fjords, so that no part of the interior is more than 
12 m. from the sea. The chief summits are Mounts Ross (6,120 
ft.), Richards (4,000), Crozier (3,251), Wyville Thomson (3,160), 
Hooker (2,600) ^Moseley (2,400). The coast-line is extremely 
irregular, and the fjords, at least on the north, east and south, 
form a series of well-sheltered harbours. As the prevailing winds 
are westerly, the safest anchorage is on the north-east. Christmas 
Harbour on the north and Royal Sound on the south are noble 
harbours, the latter with a labyrinth of islets interspersed over 
upwards of 20 m. of land-locked waters. The scenery is generally 
magnificent. A district of considerable extent in the centre of the 
island is occupied by snowfields, whence glaciers descend east and 
west to the sea. The whole island, exclusive of the snowfields, 
abounds in freshwater lakes and pools in the hills and lower 
ground. Hidden deep mud holes are frequent. 

Kerguelen Island is of undoubted volcanic origin, the prevailing 
rock being basaltic lavas, intersected occasionally by dykes, and 
an active volcano and hot springs are said to exist in the south- 
west of the island. Judging from the abundant fossil remains of 
trees, the island must have been thickly clothed with woods and 
other vegetation, of which it has no doubt been denuded by 
volcanic action and submergence, and possibly by changes of cli- 
mate. It presents evidences of having been subjected to powerful 
glaciation. The soundings made by the “Challenger” and “Gazelle” 
and the affinities which in certain respects exist between the 
islands, seem to point to the existence at one time of an exten- 
sive land area in this quarter, of which Kerguelen, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Islands, the Crozets, St. Paul and Amsterdam are the 
remains. The Kerguelen plateau rises in many parts to within 
1,500 fathoms of the surface of the sea. Beds of coal and of red 
earth are found in some places. The summits of the flat-topped 
hills about Betsy Cove, in the south-east of the island, are formed 
of caps of basalt. 

According to Sir J. D. Hooker the vegetation of Kerguelen 
Island is of great antiquity and may have originally reached it 
from the American continent; it has no affinities with Africa. The 
present climate is not favourable to permanent vegetation; the 
island lies within the belt of rain at all seasons of the year, and is 
reached by no drying winds; its temperature is kept down by the 
surrounding vast expanse of sea, and it lies within the line of the 
cold Antarctic drift. The temperature, however, is equable. The 
mean annual temperature is about 39 0 F, while the summer tem- 
perature has been observed to approach 70°. Tempests and squalls 
are frequent, and the weather is rarely calm. On the lower slopes 
of the mountains a rank vegetation exists, which, from the condi- 
tions mentioned, is constantly saturated with moisture. Several 
of the marine and many species of freshwater algae are peculiar 
to the island. The characteristic feature of the vegetation, the 
Kerguelen’s Land cabbage, was formerly abundant, but has been 
greatly reduced by rabbits introduced to the island. Penguins 


and sea birds of various kinds are abundant; a teal ( Querque - 
dula Eatoni ) peculiar to Kerguelen and the Crozets is also found 
in considerable numbers. There is a considerable variety of in- 
sects, many of them with remarkable peculiarities of structure, 
and with a predominance of forms incapable of flying. 

The island was discovered by the French navigator, Yves 
Joseph de Kerguelen-Tremarec, a Breton noble (1745-1797), on 
the 13th of February 1772, and partly surveyed by him in the 
following year. He was one of those explorers who had been 
attracted by the belief in a rich southern land, and this island, 
the South France of his first discovery, was afterwards called 
by him Desolation Land in his disappointment. Captain Cook 
visited the island in 1776, and, among other expeditions, the 
“Challenger” spent some time here. It was occupied in 1874-75 
by the expeditions sent to observe the transit of Venus. Projects 
for more permanent settlement have frequently been brought 
forward. In Jan. 1893 Kerguelen was annexed by France, and 
its commercial exploitation was assigned to a private company. 

See Y. J. de Kerguelen-Tremarec, Relation de deux voyages dans 
les mers auslrales (Paris, 1782) ; Narratives of the Voyages of Captain 
Cook and the “Challenger” Expedition; Phil. Trans., vol. 168, con- 
taining account of the collections made in Kerguelen by the British 
transit of Venus expedition in 1874-75; Lieutard, “Mission aux lies 
Kerguelen,” etc., Annales hydrographiques (Paris, 1893). 

KERGUELEN’S LAND CABBAGE, in botany, Pringlea 
antiscorbutica (family Crucifcrae), a plant resembling in habit, 
and belonging to the same family as, the common cabbage ( Bras - 
sica oleracea). The cabbage-like heads of leaves abound in a 
pale yellow highly pungent essential oil, which gives the plant 
a peculiar flavour but renders it extremely wholesome. It was 
discovered by Captain Cook during his first voyage, but the first 
account of it was published by (Sir) Joseph Hooker in The Bot- 
any of the Antarctic Voyage of the “Erebus” and “Terror” in 
1839-1843. During the stay of the latter expedition on the island, 
daily use was made of this vegetable either cooked by itself 
or boiled with the ships beef, pork or pea-soup. Hooker ob- 
serves of it, “This is perhaps the most interesting plant procured 
during the whole of the voyage performed in the Antarctic Sea, 
growing as it does upon an island the remotest of any from a con- 
tinent, and yielding, besides this esculent, only seventeen other 
flowering plants ” Though belonging to a family of insect-polli- 
nated plants it has become modified for wind pollination, having 
projecting stamens and long thread-like projections on the stigma. 
This peculiarity is apparently an adaptation to the absence from 
the island of winged insects. 

KERKRADE, a town of Holland, in the province of Lim- 
burg, upon the German frontier. Pop. (1927), 32,401. It is the 
centre of a coal-mining district which is in process of develop- 
ment. 

KERKUK: ^ee Kirkuk 

KERMADEC, a small group of hilly islands in the Pacific, 
about 30° S, 178° W., named from D’Entrecasteaux’s captain, 
Huon Kermadec, in 1791. They are British possessions and now 
uninhabited. The largest of the group is Raoul or Sunday Island, 
20 m. in circumference, 1,600 ft. high, and thickly wooded. The 
flora and fauna belong for the most part to those of New Zealand, 
on which colony the islands are also politically dependent, having 
been annexed in 1887. ( See Pacific Islands.) 

KERMAN, a large province (ancient Karmania) and town of 
Persia. The province, which for administrative purposes includes 
Persian Baluchistan ( q.v .) and Makran, is bounded north by the 
Qainat district of Khurasan and Yazd, west by Fars, east by 
British Baluchistan, while south it extends to the Arabian sea. 
Situated to the south-west of the great Central Iranian desert, 
Dasht-i-Lut, the province is terminated in the east by steppes, 
while from the direction of Yazd and Fars, it is bordered by 
desert and uncultivated land. The chief feature which distinguishes 
Kerman from Fars and the country north-west and west is that the 
cultivated part of Fars is an uninterrupted territory, while Ker- 
man consists rather of a number of fertile areas, widely separated 
by desert tracts, through which the villages and settlements are 
scattered. 

Divisions. — Geographically Kerman falls under five districts; 
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that of Kerman to the north, Sirjan to the west, Jiruft in the 
south and the two districts of Bam and Narmasir in the east. 
Chains of mountains stretch across much of the province from 
north-west to south-east. To the north is found the highest range 
which forms a part of the Kuh Rud and has peaks to the north- 
west of Bam, with an altitude of nearly 15,000 ft. This chain 
separates the district of Kerman from that of Sirjan; its con- 
tinuation towards the south-east being the Jabal Bariz or Pariz. 
There are other parallel but less elevated chains to the south-west. 
Snow lies on these mountains for a considerable part of the year. 
Kerman has no important rivers: the cultivated areas receive their 
water from the mountains and from the most important stream, 
the Khalil Rud, which flows across the Jiruft district and empties 
itself into the Jaz Murian Hamun (or sweet-water lake) without 
reaching the sea. 

Desert Areas. — The true desert of Kerman lies mainly in the 
north and north-east, where it merges into the great desert or 
“Lut” (a word meaning bare, void of vegetation) which itself 
stretches into Khurasan. The Kerman desert tracts differ from the 
Kavir of central Persia mainly in three respects: they are less 
saline, are drier and more sandy, and present in some places 
tracts of 80-100 miles almost absolutely destitute of vegetation. 
Yet they are crossed by well-known tracks, Kerman lying across 
the great roads leading from Pars to Seistan, Khurasan, and India 
and on the route for commerce and pilgrimage which leads from 
Bandar Abbas to the north-east of Persia and beyond. These 
sandy wastes are said to be continually encroaching on the fertile 
tracts even in the Narmasir district which is being invaded by the 
sands of the desolate plains extending towards Bam. A feature 
of the country are the Kcfeh, or salt swamps, which occur in 
isolated depressions, but nowhere in Kerman of so great extent 
as are the great Kavir farther north. The desert of Kerman lies 
about 1,000 ft. above the sea, apparently on much the same level 
as the Lut from which it cannot be geographically dissociated. 

Climate and Products. — The climate of Kerman varies much 
with the latitude and the relief of the land but has the reputation 
of being unhealthy, because the cool air from the hills is usually 
attended by chills and agues; but many of the upland valleys enjoy 
a genial and healthy climate. 

At the present day the desert part of Kerman is probably more 
extensive than in ancient times, for, according to the historian 
Mustawfi, there were still forests affording cover for the larger 
beasts of prey in the first centuries of Islam. Now there are 
almost no trees, except date palms in great numbers around the 
villages and towns. Irrigation is very laboriously practised by 
the subterranean water channel or kanat. The principal products 
are wheat, barley and opium. The higher regions, or sardsir, pro- 
duce in autumn millet, cotton and beet-root; in the garmsir , or 
warm region, rice and maize are cultivated in summer. Henna is 
produced around the towns of Bam and Khabis, and all sorts of 
fruits are found in abundance, the dates from the southern dis- 
tricts being noted. The chief animal products are wool and kurk , 
the soft under-hair of goats, the latter being used in the manufac- 
ture of Kerman shawls, which in delicacy of texture yield only 
to those of Kashmir, while often surpassing them in colour and 
design. Bandar Abbas is the natural outlet of Kerman, but since 
shipping has shown a preference for Bushire the trade of Kerman 
in this direction has greatly fallen off. The four main roads from 
the interior to the coast at Bandar Abbas are still only rough 
tracks, which are sometimes insecure. 

Population. — The inhabitants of Kerman are described in 
general as of a dark brown colour and slight physique. As regards 
the settled population, it seems to be mainly of Iranian stock, 
while the nomads, who form a strong minority are probably the 
descendants of the Arab, Turkish and Kurd invaders. The total 
population of the province was estimated at 750,000 in 1900 among 
whom is a numerous community of Zoroastrians. The total rev- 
enue of the province amounted to 4,957,887 krans (£ St. = 45 
krans) in 1926-27. 

Kerman, the administrative headquarters, 30° 17' N., 56° 59' 
E., is situated at the meeting point of three valleys at an altitude 
of 5,680 ft. The surroundings of the town consist almost exclu- 
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sively of steppe with very little cultivated land. The population 
was estimated at 41,170 in 1878, 49,120 in 1900 and 60,000 in 
1914. The majority are Shi ’is, next come Shaikhis (6,000), Babis 
(3,000), Zoroastrians (1,600) and a small community of Jews. 

Town of Kerman. — The town is surrounded by a wall of 
baked clay 30 ft. high still in fair repair, with four gates, and 
there is a quarter outside the town known as Mahalla-i-Gabr 
peopled by Zoroastrians. The citadel is situated on the western 
side and the most ancient mosque, the Masjid-i-Malik built by the 
Seljuk Turan Shah (1084-1096), has been recently restored. In 
the plain to the east and south are large numbers of remains of 
buildings of archaeological interest. Destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1794, Kerman was rebuilt by Fath Ali Shah, but only began 
to prosper towards the middle of the 19th century. It owes its 
industrial reputation to its shawls, but this industry has been 
surpassed by that of carpet making in wool and silk, the annual 
output of which was estimated at not less than £120,000. Other 
important industries are the manufacture of felt and brass-work. 

There is a British consulate at Kerman, an agency of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia was opened in 1904, and there is a tele- 
phone service. The town is connected by a road suitable for 
motor traffic with Yazd and Isfahan (400 m.). Another important 
road is that to Duzdab which is practicable for wheel traffic in 
25-30 days and by this route are exported nearly all the Kerman 
carpets. The average maximum temperature in JunQ is recorded 
at ioo-8° F and the average minimum in January 26°; the 
annual rainfall as far as records are available is 4-7 inches, the 
wettest month being December. 

Bibliography.— F. J. Goldsmid (editor), Eastern Persia (1876) ; G. 
N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question (1892); W. L. Dallas, 
“Climatology of Southern and Western Asia,” Proc. Chicago Congr. 
Meteorolog . Soc. (1893) ; A. Houtum-Schindler, “Rcisen im Siidlichen 
Persien,” Z.G. Erd. Berlin , 1897, XVI.; Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate (1905) ; H. R. Sykes, “Some notes on journeys in 
Southern and South-Eastern Persia,” J. Manchr. Geogr. Soc., 1905, 
XXI.; A. H. Gleadowe-Newcomen, Report on the British Indian Com- 
mercial Mission to South-Eastern Persia during 1904-05 (Calcutta, 
1906); P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia (1902), “A fifth 
journey in Persia,” Geogr. J., 1906, XXVIII. and “The Lut, the Great 
Desert of Persia,” J. Manchr. Geogr. Soc., 1907, XXIII.; G. P. Tate, 
The frontiers of Baluchistan. Travels on the borders of Persia and 
Afghanistan (1909) ; G. E Pilgrim, “The geology of parts of the Per- 
sian provinces of Fars, Kerman and Luristan,” Memoirs Geol. Survey, 
India, 1924, XLVIII , pt. 2 ; E. G. Browne, A year amongst the Per- 
sians (1926). (P. Z. C.) 

KERMANSHAH, a province and town of Persia. The 
province is situated west of Hamadan, north of Burujird (Luri- 
stan), south of Kurdistan, and extends to the frontier of ‘Iraq. It 
is one of the richest parts of Persia, producing wheat, maize, rice, 
clover, castor-oil, fruits and opium, while the hills have fertile 
pastures. The inhabitants are for the most part Kurds, but in the 
south of the province there are tribes of Lurs The district is rich 
in monuments of the Achaemenids and Sasanians, such as the 
Taq-i-Bustan sculptures, 3 m. E. of the town of Kermanshah. The 
revenue amounted to 11,309,524 krans in 1926-27 (£ St. = 45 
krans). 

The administrative headquarters of the province is Kermanshah 
(or Kermanshahan), situated in 34° 20' N. and 47° E., in a very 
fertile plain at an elevation of about 4,860 feet, near the Qara 
Su, an upper reach of the Kerkha river. The population was esti- 
mated (1905) at 60,000, mostly Kurds, then Persians, Turks, 
Jews and a few Christians. Kermanshah owes its prosperity to its 
situation on a line of great transit trade, forming the principal 
entrance into Persia, through which the commerce of Baghdad 
(distant 250 m.) passes via the railhead at Khaniqin near the ‘Iraq 
frontier and thence by motor road to Hamadan, Kazvin and 
Tehran. It is also a busy local distributing centre for grain, fruits, 
gum and opium. There is very little local industry, the making 
of carpets having died out. The ramparts have fallen into ruin; 
the most striking building is the arsenal which includes also the 
residence of the governor. In 1915 the town was occupied by the 
Turks. 

See A. V. Williams Jackson, Persia past and present (1906) ; F. Hale, 
I From Persian Uplands (1920) : H. L. Rabino, Kermanschah, Rev. 
I du Monde Mussulman, 1920, XXXVIII., pp. 1-40. 
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KERMES is the most ancient dyestuff on record, for its use 
was known in the time of Moses and it is mentioned in Scripture 
by its Hebrew name “tola” or “tolaschani.” The word “scarlet,” 
so frequently found therein, refers without doubt to the colour 
produced by dyeing with this material. According to Tychsen 
(Bancroft, Philosophy of Permanent Colours , I., 394) “the scarlet 
or kermes dye was known in the East in the earliest ages before 
Moses, and was a discovery of Phoenicians in Palestine, but cer- 
tainly not of the small wandering Hebrew tribes.” Under the 
name of “coccus” it is frequently referred to by Greek and 
Latin writers. Kermes consists of a wingless female insect which 
is found on the leaves of the oak kermes ( Quercus coccifera ), a 
tree which abounds in southern Europe. As soon as their eggs are 
about to be hatched these insects are collected, killed by exposure 
to the vapour of hot vinegar and dried, when they appear as 
reddish brown grains. Before the advent of cochineal, this mate- 
rial was extensively employed throughout Europe, and the red 
colour which is found on many ancient tapestries is to be ascribed 
to its use. Though similar to cochineal in dyeing property, it 
contains much less colouring matter, for according to Bancroft 
10 to I2lb. of kermes are necessary to produce the effect of ilb. 
of cochineal. It is now obsolete as a dyestuff, and is merely of 
historical interest. The colouring matter of Kermes is Kermesic 
acid , CtwH 18 0«, a compound closely allied to the carminic acid of 
cochineal (q.v.). 

KERMESSE (also Kermi9 and Kirmess), originally the mass 
said on the anniversary of the foundation of a church and in 
honour of the patron, the word being equivalent to “Kirkmass.” 
Such celebrations were regularly held in the Low Countries and 
also in northern France, and were accompanied by feasting, danc- 
ing and sports of all kinds. The Brussels Kermesse is still marked 
by a procession in which the effigies of the Mannikin and 
mediaeval heroes are carried. They still survive, but are now 
practically nothing more than country fairs and the old allegorical 
representations are uncommon. The word Kermesse (generally 
in the form “Kirmess”) is often applied in the United States to 
any entertainment, especially one organized in the interest of 
charity. 

See Demetrius C. Boulger, Belgian Life in Town and Country 
(1904). 

KERN, JAN HENDRIK (1833-1917), Dutch Orientalist, 
was born in Java of Dutch parents on the 6th of April 1833. He 
studied at Utrecht, Leiden and Berlin, where he was a pupil of 
the Sanskrit scholar, Albrecht Weber. After some years spent 
as professor of Greek at Maestricht, he became professor of 
Sanskrit at Benares in 1863, and in 1865 at Leiden. His studies 
included the Malay languages as well as Sanskrit. His. chief 
work is Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme in Indie (Haarlem, 2 
vols., 1881-1883); in English he wrote a translation (Oxford, 
1884) of the Saddharma Pundarika and a Manual of Indian Bud- 
dhism (Strassburg, 1896) for Buhler Kielhorn’s Grundriss der itido- 
orischen Philologie. 

KERNER, JUSTINUS ANDREAS CHRISTIAN (1786- 
1862), German poet and medical writer, was bom on Sept. 18, 
1786, at Ludwigsburg, Wiirttemberg. He studied medicine at 
Tubingen, and settled as a practising physician in Wildbad. Here 
he completed his Reiseschatten von dem S chat tens picler Lucks 
(18x1), in which his own experiences are described with caustic 
humour. With Uhland and Schwab he produced the Poetischer 
Almanack fur 1812, which was followed by the Deutscher Dichter - 
wald (1813), and in these some of Kerner’s best poems were pub- 
lished. In 1815 he became district medical officer ( Oberamtsarzt ) 
in Gaildorf, and in 1818 was transferred to Weinsberg, where he 
spent the rest of his life. His house became the Mecca of literary 
pilgrims. Hospitable welcome was extended to all, from the jour- 
neyman artisan to crowned heads. Gustavus IV. of Sweden came 
there with a knapsack on his back. The poets, Count Christian 
Friedrich Alexander von Wiirttemberg (1801-44) and Lenau 
(q v.), were frequent guests. In 1826 arrived Friederike Hauffe 
(1801-29), the daughter of a forester in Prevorst, a somnam- 
bulist and clairvoyante, who forms the subject of Kerner’s famous 
work Die Seherin von Prevorst, Eroffnungen tiber das inner e 


Leben des Menschen wid iiber das Hineinragen einer Geisterwelt 
in dde unsere (1829; 6th ed., 1892). His practical works include 
Gedichte (1826); Der letzte Bliitenstrauss (1852), and Winter - 
bltiten (1859). 

Kerner also wrote popular medical books dealing with animal 
magnetism, a treatise on the influence of sebacic acid on animal 
organisms, Das Fettgift oder die Fettsaure und Hire Wirkungen 
auf den tierischcn Orgatusmus (1822); a description of Wildbad 
and its healing waters, Das Wildbad im Kotiigreich Wiirttemberg 
(1813), and a vivid account of his childhood in Bilderbuch aus 
meiner Knabenzeit (1859). In 1851 failing eyesight compelled 
his retirement. He died on Feb. 21, 1862, at Weinsberg. 

Kerner’s Ausgewahlte poetische Werke appeared in 2 vols. (1878) ; 
Samtliche poetische Werke, ed. by J. Gaismaier, 4 vols. (1905) ; a 
selection of his poems will also be found in Reclam’s Universal- 
bibliothek (1898). His correspondence was edited by his son in 1897. 
See also A. Watts, Life and Works of Kerner (1884) ; T. Kerner, Das 
Kemerkaus und seine Gaste (1894). 

KEROSENE, a term used to describe mineral oil prepared 
for illuminating purposes. It is chiefly distilled from petroleum, 
and has a flash-point high enough (i5o°C.) to make its use safe 
for ordinary domestic and other employment. In Great Britain 
it is commonly called paraffin-oil or American paraffin-oil, the 
original “paraffin-oil” being prepared by the distillation of shale. 
(See Paraffin Oil; Petroleum.) 

KERR, JOHN (1824-1907), Scottish physicist, was born at 
Ardrossan on Dec. 17, 1824. He was a divinity student at Glas- 
gow but was influenced by William Thomson, who was then pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy, to study the mathematical theories 
of electricity and magnetism. Later, when William Thomson 
started a physical laboratory, Kerr was one of the early workers. 
In 1857 he was appointed lecturer in mathematics in the Free 
Church training college for teachers, Glasgow; he retired from 
this post in 1901. Kerr devoted the rest of his life to scientific 
work; he died at Glasgow on Aug. 18, 1907 In 1875 he published 
his first paper on the phenomenon of double refraction in dielec- 
trics in a strong electric field; he showed that they behaved like 
uniaxial crystals with axes along the lines of force. This was 
followed by other papers on the same topic. Another phenomenon 
first observed by Kerr is called by his name and deals with the 
reflection of plane polarized light from the pole of an electro- 
magnet. He showed that the reflected ray has a component 
polarized in a plane perpendicular to the ordinary reflected ray. 
Kerr was a fellow of the Royal Society and was awarded a Royal 
medal in 1898. He was the author of An Elementary Treatise on 
Rational Mechanics. 

KERR, WALTER TALBOT, G.C.B. (1839-1928), 
British admiral, 4th son of the 7th Marquis of Lothian, was 
born at Newbattle Abbey, Scotland on Sept. 28, 1839. He 
was educated at Radley College, and entered the navy in 1853, 
serving in the Baltic exj)editions of 1854-55, with the naval bri- 
gade formed by Captain Peel’s ship’s company, throughout the 
Indian Mutiny and at the siege and capture of Lucknow. After 
further service in the Channel and in China, he was promoted 
commander on April 3, 1868, and captain in 1872. In 1889 he 
became rear-admiral, and served in the Mediterranean until March 
1892. He was 'second sea lord (1894-1895), vice-admiral com- 
manding the Channel Squadron (1895-97), and first sea lord 
(1899-1904). Fisher was his second sea lord from 1902-03, and 
Kerr gave great encouragement to the reform of the system of 
naval education advocated by Fisher, which resulted in the open- 
ing of Osborne and Dartmouth Colleges. Kerr received a special 
promotion as Admiral of the Fleet (additional) on June 16, 1904. 
He was made G.C B. in 1902, and retired in October 1904. He died 
in 1928 at Melbourne Hall, Derby 

KERRY, a county of Ireland in the province of Munster, 
bounded west by the Atlantic ocean, north by the estuary of the 
Shannon, which separates it from Clare, east by Limerick and 
Cork, and south-east by Cork. The area is 1,159,356 ac., or 1,81 1 
sq.m., the county being the fifth of the Irish counties in extent. 
Pop. (1926) 150,865. 

On the north and east are Carboniferous shales and sandstones, 
reaching Unproductive coal-measures east of Listowel and on the 
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Glanruddery mountains. The Carboniferous limestone fringes 
these beds and is cut off by the sea at Knockaneen bay, .Tralee and 
Castlemaine. In the south-west, Hercynian trend lines are well 
marked. Dingle bay, Kenmare river, Bantry bay and Dunmanus 
bay are narrow steep-sided inlets occupying synclinal troughs of 
Carboniferous limestone between ribs of Old Red Sandstone. Mag- 
gillicuddy’s Reeks reach a height of 3,414 ft. in Carntual (Car- 
rantuohill) ; in the Dingle promontory Brandon mountain attains 
a height of 3,127 ft. Formerly the mountains were well wooded 
with fir, birch and yew, which were, however, extensively used as 
fuel for iron-smelting. Constant pasturage of cattle prevents the 
growth of young trees. There is extensive evidence of glaciation. 
The principal rivers are the Blackwater, which, rising in the 
Dunkerran mountains, forms for a few miles the boundary line 
between Kerry and Cork, and then passes to the latter county; 
the Ruaughty, which falls into the head of the Kenmare river; 
the Inny and Ferta, which flow westward, the one into Ballinskellig 
bay and the other into Valencia harbour; the Flesk, which flows 
northward through the lower lake of Killarncy, after which it takes 
the name of Laune, and flows north-westward to Dingle bay; the 
Caragh which rises in the mountains of Dunkerran and after form- 
ing several lakes falls into Castlemaine harbour; the Maine, which 
flows from Castle island and south-westward to the sea at Castle- 
maine harbour, receiving the northern Flesk, which rises in the 
mountains that divide Cork from Kerry; and the Feale, Gale and 
Brick, the junction of which forms the Cashin, a short tidal river 
which flows into the estuary of the Shannon. The principal lakes, 
other than the lakes of Killarney ( qv .), are Lough Currane 
(Waterville lake) near Ballinskellig, and Lough Caragh near 
Castlemaine harbour. 

Ciar, with his tribe, the Ciarraidhe, is stated to have inhabited 
about the beginning of the Christian era the territory lying between 
Tralee and the Shannon. That portion lying south of the Maine 
was at a later period included in the kingdom of Desmond ( q.v .). 
Kerry suffered frequently from invasions of the Danes in the 9th 
and 10th centuries, until they were finally overthrown at the 
battle of Clontarf in 1014. In 1172 Dermot MacCarthy king of 
Cork and Desmond, submitted to Henry II. on certain conditions, 
but was nevertheless gradually compelled to retire within the limits 
of Kerry, which is one of the areas generally considered to have 
been made shire ground by King John. In 1579-1580 Spaniards 
landed at Limerick harbour, near Dingle, and erected a fortress, 
which was destroyed by the English in 1580. In 1652 a rebellion 
in Kerry was completely subdued, and a large number of estates 
were confiscated. There are remains of a round tower at Aghadoe, 
near Killarney, and another, one of the most perfect specimens in 
Ireland, 92 ft. high, at Rattoe, near Ballybunion. On a hill to the 
north of Kenmare river is Staigue Fort. There are several stone 
cells in the principal Skellig island, and former monastic remains 
have been swept away by the sea. The principal groups of sepul- 
chral stones are those on the Tomie mountains, a stone fort at 
Cahersiveen, a stone circle with cromlech in the parish of Tuosist, 
and inscribed stones near Dingle. Notable monastic ruins are those 
of Innisfallen, founded by St. Finian, a disciple of St. Columba, 
and the remains of Muckross Abbey, founded by the Franciscans. 

Ruined churches of interest are at Aghadoe, Kilcrohane, Lough 
Currane, Derrynane and Muckross. Ardfert cathedral, founded 
probably in 1253, was partly destroyed during the Cromwellian 
wars, but was restored in 1831. The climate is very moist and 
unsuitable for the growth of cereals, but it is so mild even in 
winter that arbutus and other trees indigenous to warm climates 
grow in the open air, and several flowering plants are found which 
are unknown in England. In the northern parts the land is gen- 
erally coarse and poor, except in the valleys, where a rich soil 
has been formed by rocky deposits. In the Old Red Sandstone 
valleys there are many very fertile regions, and some districts 
now covered by bog admit of easy reclamation. Dairy-farming 
is very largely followed. The Kerry breed of cattle — small black 
or red animals, with small upturned horns — are in considerable 
demand. Goats share with sheep the higher mountain pasture. 

The linen trade in Kerry is now nearly extinct, the chief manu- 
facture being that of coarse woollens and linens for home use. 
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At Killarney a variety of articles are made from the wood of the 
arbutus. A considerable trade in agricultural produce is carried 
on at Tralee, Dingle and Kenmare, and in slate and stone at 
Valencia. A copper mine was formerly worked at Muckross, near 
Killarney, in which cobalt ores also occurred. The deep-sea and 
coast fisheries are prosperous; the centres of the two fishery dis- 
tricts are Valencia and Dingle. Kenmare and Killarney are centres 
for salmon-fishing. There are chalybeate mineral springs near Kil- 
larney, near Valencia island, and near the mouth of the Inny; 
sulphurous chalybeate springs near Dingle, Castlemaine and 
Tralee; and a saline spring at Magherybeg in Corkaguiney. 
Killarney is an inland tourist centre. Among the coast resorts are 
Derrynane, at the mouth of Kenmare bay, Glenbeigh on Dingle 
bay, ParknasiUa on Kenmare bay, Waterville (an Atlantic tele- 
graph station) between Ballinskellig bay and Lough Currane, and 
Tarbert, a small coast town on the Shannon estuary. The Great 
Southern railway traverses the centre of the county, touching 
Killarney, Tralee and Listowell. Branches are from Headford to 
Kenmare; Farranfore to Killorgiin, Cahersiveen and Valencia 
harbour, Tralee to Fenit and to Castlegregory, and Tralee to 
Dingle. The only inland branch is from Tralee to Castle island. 
The county of Kerry returns seven members to Dail Eireann. 

KERSAINT, ARMAND GUY SIMON DE COETNEM- 
PREN, Comte de (1742-1793), French sailor and politician, 
was born at Paris on July 29, 1742. Entering the navy in 1755, 
in 1782 he became a captain. At that time the officers of the 
French navy were divided into the reds or nobles, and the blues or 
roturiers. At the outbreak of the Revolution, Kersaint took the 
side of the latter, and in a pamphlet entitled Le Bon Sens attacked 
feudal privileges. On Jan. 1, 1793 Count Kersaint was appointed 
vice-admiral. He devoted himself to questions of national defence, 
prepared a report on the English political system and the navy, 
and caused a decree to be passed for the formation of a commit- 
tee of general defence, which after many modifications became 
the Committee of Public Safety. He entered the ranks of the 
Girondins, but resigned his seat in the Convention on Jan. 20; 
After the death of the king he denounced the September mas- 
sacres, but when called upon to justify his attitude confined him- 
self to attacking Marat, who was at the time all-powerful. He 
was arrested on Sept. 23. He was executed on Dec. 4, 1793. 

See Kersaint, Le Bon Sens (1789) ; the Rubicon (1789) ; Considera- 
tions sur la force publique et Vinstitution des gardes nationales (1789) ; 
Lettre & Mirabeau (1791) ; Moyens prtsentes d. I’ Assemble?, nationale 
pour rttablir la paix et Vordre dans les colonies ; also E. Chevalier, 
Histoire de la Marine francaise sous la premiere Republique; E. 
Charavay, UAssembUe elect orale de Paris en 1790 et 1791 (1890) ; 
and Ag6nor Bardoux, La Duchesse de Duras 41898). 

KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE, CONSTANTINE 
BRUNO, Baron (18x7-1891), Belgian historian, was born and 
died at Saint-Michel-les-Bruges. He was a member of the Catholic 
Constitutional party and sat in the Chamber as member for 
Eccloo. He was a member (1870) of the short-lived Anethan 
cabinet. His first important work was a book on Froissart (Brus- 
sels, 1855), crowned by the French Academy. He edited a series 
of chronicles — Chroniques relatives d I’histoire de la Belgique sous 
la domination des dues de Bourgogne (Brussels, 1870-1873), and 
Relations politiques des Pays Bas et de V Angleterre sous le regne 
de Philippe II. (Brussels, 1882-1892). 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN (Keshava Chandra Sena) 
(1838-1884), Indian religious reformer, was born of a high-caste 
family at Calcutta in 1838. He was educated at one of the Cal- 
cutta colleges, and became a clerk in the Bank of Bengal, but 
resigned his post to devote himself exclusively to literature and 
philosophy. As early as 1857 he joined the Brahma Samaj, a 
religious association aiming at the reformation of Hinduism. 
In 1862 he helped to found the Albert College, and started the 
Indian Mirror , a weekly journal in which social and moral sub- 
jects were discussed. In 1863 he wrote The Brahma Samaj 
Vindicated . The steady development of his reforming zeal led 
to a split in the society, which broke into two sections, Chunder 
Sen putting himself at the head of the reform movement, which 
took the name “Brahma Samaj of India,” and tried to propagate 
its doctrines by missionary enterprise. Its tenets at this time 
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were the following: (i) The wide universe is the temple of God. 
(2) Wisdom is the pure land of pilgrimage. (3) Truth is the 
everlasting scripture. (4) Faith is the root of all religions. (5) 
Love is the true spiritual culture. (6) The destruction of selfish- 
ness is the true asceticism. In 1866 he delivered an address on 
“Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia,” which led to the false impression 
that he was about to embrace Christianity. In 1870 he paid a 
visit to England where he was warmly welcomed. His own impres- 
sion of Christianity in England was somewhat disappointing. It ap- 
peared to him too sectarian and narrow, too muscular and hard, 
even. Christian life, in England, he considered more materialistic 
and outward than spiritual and inward. 

After his return to India, Chunder Sen developed a tendency 
towards mysticism and a greater leaning to the spiritual teaching 
of the Indian philosophies, as well as a somewhat despotic atti- 
tude towards the Samaj. He gave his child daughter in marriage 
to the raja of Kuch Behar; he revived the performance of mys- 
tical plays, and himself took part in one. These changes alienated 
many followers, who deserted his standard and founded the 
Sadharana (General) Brahma Samaj (1878). Chunder Sen did 
what he could to reinvigorate his own section by a new infusion 
of Christian ideas and phrases. During the intervals of his last 
illness he wrote The New Samhita, or the Sacred Laws of the 
Aryans of the New Dispensation. He died in January 1884, 
leaving many bitter enemies and many warm friends. 

See the article Brahma Samaj ; also P. Mozoomdar, Life and 
Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen (1888). 

KESTREL or Windhover, one of the falcons ( Falco tinnun- 
culus ), and the commonest bird of prey in the British Isles. It is 
distributed over all Europe and most of Asia and Africa, north of 
Guinea and Mombasa. It feeds largely on mice, beetles and grass- 
hoppers, for which it searches while hanging stationary in the air, 
maintaining its position by rapid wing-beats. The plumage is 
reddish-brown above and grey below. It breeds in the deserted 
nest of a crow or pie or in holes in rocks or ruins, laying four or 
five eggs which are mottled all over with dark red-brown. The 
American “sparrow-hawk” ( F . sparverius) is a beautiful little bird 
with many geographical races throughout the New World. Numer- 
ous other species occur all over the world except in New Zealand, 
where, however, there is an allied genus, Hieracidea, including the 
“bush-hawk,” a very courageous bird. 

KESWICK, market town, urban district, Penrith and Cock- 
ermouth parliamentary division, Cumberland, England, 299 m. 
N.W. of London, on the L.M.S. railway. Pop. (1921), 5,555. In 
the northern part of the Lake District, it stands in the beautiful 
valley of the Greta, &ith Skiddaw on the north and Derwent- 
water on the south. It is much frequented by visitors and, con- 
tains many residences of Lancashire and Yorkshire business men. 
The town hall contains a museum; Fitz park was opened in 1887, 
and Greta Hall (the residence of Southey) is at Crosthwaite. 
The manufacture of lead pencils, from locally mined plumbago, 
and the potting of char, a fish caught in the lakes, are the chief 
industries. 

KESWICK CONVENTION, an annual summer reunion 
which was held at the above town for the main purpose of “pro- 
moting practical holiness” by meetings for prayer, discussion and 
personal intercourse. The convention, which met first in 1875, 
had no denominational limits, but was largely supported by the 
“Evangelical” section of the Church of England. 

In the History of the C.M.S., vol. iii. (by Eugene Stock), the mis- 
sionary influence of the “Keswick men” in Cambridge and elsewhere 
may be readily traced. See also The Keswick Convention: its 
Message , its Method and its Men , edited by C. F. Harford (1906). 

KET (or Kett), ROBERT (d. 1549), English rebel, is 
usually called a tanner, but he certainly held the manor of 
Wymondham in Norfolk. With his brother William he led the 
men of Wymondham in their quarrel with a certain Flowerden, 
and he headed the men of Norfolk when they rose in rebellion 
in 1549 owing to the hardships inflicted by the extensive en- 
closures of common lands and by the general policy of the 
protector Somerset. A feast held at Wymondham in July 1549 
developed into a riot and gave the signal for the outbreak. Lead- 


ing his followers to Norwich, Ket formed a camp on Mousehold 
heath, where he is said to have commanded 16,000 men, intro- 
duced a regular system of discipline, administered justice and 
blockaded the city. He refused the royal offer of an amnesty on 
the ground that innocent and just men had no need of pardon, 
and on Aug. 1, 1549 attacked and took possession of Norwich. 
John Dudley, earl of Warwick, marched against the rebels, and 
forced his way into the city, driving its defenders before him. 
Strengthened by the arrival of some foreign mercenaries, he at- 
tacked the main body of the rebels at Dussindale on Aug. 27. 
Ket’s men were easily routed by the trained soldiery, and Robert 
and William Ket were seized and taken to London, where they 
were condemned to death for treason. Both were executed early in 
Dec. 1549. 

See F. W. Russell, Kelt's Rebellion (1859). 

KETCH, JOHN (d. 1686), English executioner, who as “Jack 
Ketch” gave the nickname for nearly two centuries to his suc- 
cessors, is believed to have been appointed public hangman in 
the year 1663. The first recorded mention of him is in The 
Plotters Ballad , beitig Jack Ketch y s incomparable Receipt for the 
Cure of Traytorous Recusants and W hole some Pity sick for a 
Popish Contagion, a broadside published in December 1672. The 
execution of William, Lord Russell, on July 21, 1683 was carried 
out by him in a clumsy way, and a pamphlet is extant which 
contains his “Apologie,” in which he alleges that the prisoner 
did not “dispose himself as was most suitable” and that he was 
interrupted while taking aim He died in 1686. 

KETCH, a two-masted fore-and-aft rigged type of sailing 
vessel now used chiefly for fishing. 

KETCHIKAN, situated near the southern tip of south-east 
Alaska or the “Panhandle” in 55 0 20' N. and 131 0 38' W., some 
600 m. north-west from Seattle, via the inside passage, is the 
chief port of entry for the business of the Territory. It is the 
only town of considerable importance which suffered no diminu- 
tion in population during the period of the World War. Pop. 
(1920) 2,458 (conservatively estimated in 1928 at above 5,000) 
with quite the largest assessed valuation of any town in the Terri- 
tory. The principal industries of Ketchikan are halibut-fishing, king 
salmon trolling, fox-farming, mining (lode), timber and salmon- 
canning. Of these industries, halibut-fishing takes the lead. It is 
the outfitting centre for probably the largest fleet of halibut- 
fishing vessels in the world. The catch, running into many millions 
of pounds annually, is taken care of temporarily in large cold 
storage plants or shipped fresh to Southern and Eastern markets. 

KETENES, in chemistry, a class of organic compounds con- 
taining the carbonyl group, CO, combined with either methylene, 
CH 2 , or its homologues, RCH and R 2 C, where R may be either 
an alkyl or an aryl radical ( see Chemistry, Organic ; for other 
carbonyl compounds see Aldehydes and Ketones). 

Ketene, CH 2 :CO, the prototype of the series, is a colourless 
gas at ordinary temperature, having a penetrating odour. It has 
been condensed to a liquid and even solidified (melting point 
— 1 5 1 0 C, boiling point —56° C). It was discovered in 1907 
by N. T. M. Wilsmore among the gaseous products formed when 
a platinum wire is heated electrically under the surface of acetic 
anhydride, and was subsequently obtained by H. Staudinger 
(1908) by the action of zinc on bromoacetyl bromide. The latter 
chemist and 0 . Kupfer also obtained ketene by passing carbon 
monoxide and diazomethane, CH 2 :N 2 , through a quartz tube at 
400-500° C. 

Ketene is a remarkably active chemical substance and its 
production on a commercial scale would facilitate the production 
of many important organic chemicals (H. Dreyfus, Eng. Pat. 
262,364; D. A. Nightingale, U.S.P., 1,602,699). It reacts with 
hydrogen chloride, ammonia and aniline, yielding respectively 
acetyl chloride, acetamide and acetanilide. It acetylates hydroxy- 
lated compounds by direct addition, the primary alcohols being 
most readily attacked, the tertiary alcohols and phenols least 
readily. When kept for some time, ketene polymerizes to a liquid 
dimeride (CH 2 :CO) 2 , boiling at 126-127° C, which combines 
with water to form acetoacetic acid and with aniline to yield 
acetoacetanilide, which is technically important as an intermediate 
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in colour making. At 6oo° C, ketene decomposes into carbon 
monoxide and ethylene. 

The homologues of ketene are divisible into two classes: (a) 
aldoketenes, (b) ketoketenes. The aldo-group includes ketene 
itself, its monoalkyl derivatives RHC:CO and carbon suboxide 
( see Carbon Compounds). They are colourless, do not undergo 
autoxidation and are polymerized by pyridine. The keto-group 
consists of the dialkyl and diaryl ketenes, R 2 C :CO. These deriva- 
tives are coloured, undergo autoxidation and form additive com- 
pounds with tertiary bases, e.g., pyridine, quinoline and acridine. 

See H. Staudinger, Die Ketene (Stuttgart, 1912); M. Sommelct, 
“Les C6t&nes,” Les ActmliUs de Chimie Contemporaine (Paris, 1922). 

(G. T. M.) 

KETONES, in chemistry, organic compounds containing the 
carbonyl group CO and having the general formula R-COR', 
where R and R' are alkyl or aryl groups (see Chemistry: Or- 
ganic). If the groups R and R' are identical, the ketone is called 
a simple ketone, of which the best known and simplest example 
is acetone ( q.v .), used in large amounts during the World War 
as a solvent in the manufacture of the explosive cordite. If the 
groups R and R' are different, a mixed ketone results, and of 
this class acetophenone (q.v.), CH^COCeHs, may be cited as 
a typical representative. It is used as a soporific under the name 
of “hypnone.” 

The Aliphatic Ketones. — This group of ketones is derived from' 
the fatty acids of the acetic acid series. The lower members are 
liquids and are lighter than water; the higher members containing 
C12 and upwards are solid. (For the initial member of the series 
see Acetone.) Methyl ethyl ketone , CH 3 -COC 2 H5, the simplest 
of the mixed ketones, occurs in crude wood spirit and is also pre- 
pared by distilling a mixture of calcium acetate and propionate; 
it is a pungent liquid boiling at 81 0 C. This ketone is employed in 
the preparation of dimethylglyoxime, a useful analytical reagent 
for nickel (q.v.). Pinacolin, or methyl tertiary-butyl ketone, 
CH3*CO C(CH 3 ) 3 , a liquid boiling at 106° C and having a cam- 
phoraceous odour, is produced by the action of dilute sulphuric 
acid on pinacol (see Glycols), this peculiar rearrangement being 
known as the “pinacone reaction.” Methyl nonyl ketone , CH 3 CO 
(CH 2 )8-CH 3 (m.p. 13-5° C, b.p. 232 0 C), is the main constitu- 
ent of oil of rue, which also contains methyl heptyl ketone, 
CH 3 .CO.(CH 2 ) 6 .CH 3 (m.p. -17° C, b.p, 195° C). 

General Methods of Preparation. — (1) From secondary 
alcohols, either by oxidation or by thermal dehydrogenation in 
the presence of catalysts, such as heated reduced copper: 
(CH 3 ) 2 CHOH-2H=(CH 3 ) 2 CO. (2) Dry distillation of calcium 
salts of fatty acids. This process works very well under reduced 
pressure in the production of methyl ketones containing large 
alkyl groups; thus calcium stearate distilled with excess of cal- 
cium acetate gives methyl heptadecyl ketone, CH 3 ’CO(CH 2 )i6* 
CH 3 (white leaflets, m.p. 55-5° C), together with some acetone, 
which is readily removed. (3) The catalytic decomposition of 
fatty acids over thoria or zirconia at 400° C, or over manganous 
oxide at 450° C. Either simple or mixed ketones may be thus 
prepared. (4) Hydration of homologues of acetylene, prefer- 
ably in presence of sulphuric acid or of mercuric salts, 
CeHs-C iCH-f H 2 0 = CH 3 C 0 C6H5. (5) The interaction of Grig- 
nard reagents (q.v.) and nitriles; e.g., acetonitrile, CH 3 -C:N, and 
magnesium ethyl iodide, IMgC 2 H 5 , give an additive compound, 
CH 3 C(C 2 H 5 ) :N-MgI, which on treatment with water yields 
methyl ethyl ketone. (6) The Friedel and Crafts reaction is ap- 
plicable to ketones containing one or two aromatic radicals, e.g., 
carbonyl chloride with benzene (2 mol.) gives benzophenone, 
CeHs-CO-CeHs; acetyl chloride with benzene gives acetophenone. 
This reaction has been extended by J. F. Norris and H. E. Couch 
(1920) to condensations with open-chain unsaturated compounds. 
Ethylene and benzoyl chloride in presence of aluminium chloride 
furnish phenyl vinyl ketone, CcH 5 -CO-C 3 H5, as a yellow oil. 

General Reactions. (1) Oxidation and Reduction. — Ketones 
are more resistant than aldehydes to oxidizing agents. They do 
not readily reduce ammoniacal silver nitrate. They are, however, 
attacked by chfomic acid, generally giving rise to a mixture of 
two or more carboxylic acids. The process is used in descending 
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the series of higher fatty acids; thus methyl heptadecyl ketone 
(v. supra) gives margaric acid, CigHaa-CC^H, together with acetic 
acid. Ketones are reduced by aluminium, sodium or zinc amal- 
gams to mixtures of secondary alcohols and pinacols (see 
Glycols). 

(2) Addition Products. — Such products are formed less readily 
by ketones than by aldehydes. Water and the alcohols do not 
combine with ketones, but the latter and the mercaptans form 
addition compounds, the mercaptols, such as (CH 3 ) 2 C(SC 2 H5)2 
from acetone and ethyl mercaptan. This mercaptol on oxidation 
furnishes the drug sulphonal. Grignard reagents (q.v.) add on 
(0 ketones, and the products when decomposed by water give rise 
to tertiary alcohols. Hydrogen cyanide and ketones give rise to 
nitriles hydrolysable to hydroxycarboxylic acids, and ketones con- 
taining the group CH 3 -CO unite with sodium hydrogen sulphite 
yielding bisulphite compounds from which the ketone can be 
regenerated by aqueous sodium carbonate. 

(3) Condensation Products. — Ketones condense with hydrox- 
ylamine, giving ketoximes although not always so readily as 
aldehydes give aldoximes. With a mixed ketone, R-CO-R', two 
oximes, RCR'.’NOH, are obtained, the isomerism of which is 
usually explained by assuming a different spatial arrangement of 
the groups R, R' and OH about the doubly-linked residue :C:N- 
(Hantzsch and Werner, 1890). In studying the stereoisomeric 
oximes (see Stereochemistry), considerable use has been made 
of a characteristic chemical change undergone by ketoximes, 
known as the Beckmann rearrangement (1886), which results 
in each of these isomeric oximes, R-CR':NOH, changing into the 
corresponding amide, R CO-NIIR' or R'CO-NHR (see Oximes). 
This change is effected by phosphorus pentachloride, benzene- 
sulphonyl chloride 6r warm concentrated sulphuric acid. Ketones 
condense with phenylhydrazine and other hydrazines to yield char- 
acteristic hydrazones which are useful for the purposes of isola- 
tion and identification. 

Diketones. — Compounds containing in their molecules two 
ketonic groups are termed diketones, and the group is divisible 
into sub-groups depending on whether the two carbonyl groups 
are adjacent or separated by one or more carbon atoms. 

Diacetyl , CH 3 -CO-CO CH 3 , the simplest member of the 1:2- 
or a-diketones, is a yellowish-green liquid boiling at 88° C and 
of specific gravity 0-9734 at 2 2 0 C. It is found in the aqueous 
distillates of many essential oils, for example, bay, cedarwood, 
iris and sandalwood oils, to which it communicates its colour and 
quinone-like odour. Diacetyl polymerizes to a trimeric form, 
and with warm alkali it condenses to form /wvz-xyloquinone. 
Diacctyl is made from methyl ethyl ketone by treatment of this 
ketone with amyl nitrite and subsequent hydrolysis of the result- 
ing diacetyl-monoxime with dilute sulphuric acid. Diacetyldi- 
oxime or dimethylglyoxime is prepared by acting on methyl ethyl 
ketone successively with amyl nitrite in presence of hydrogen 
chloride and with hydroxylamine chloride. The dioxime separates 
from alcohol in colourless crystals melting with partial sublimation 
at 245-246° C; it is insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in 
alcohol or ether. 

Acetylacetone , the simplest member of the 1:3- or / 3 -diketones, 
is a colourless pungent liquid boiling at 139° C. It is soluble in 
eight parts of water and miscible in all proportions with alcohol, 
ether or chloroform. It is regarded as an equilibrium mixture of 
two isomeric forms, CH 3 -COCH 2 COCH 3 and CH 3 -C(OH): 
CH-CO-CH 3 , the latter predominating. Acetylacetone is prepared 
by adding successively ethyl acetate and acetone to sodium wire 
under dry ether. The mixture is left for some hours in a freezing 
mixture and then acidified, the / 3 -diketone being isolated in the 
form of its copper derivative. The metallic derivatives of acetyl- 
acetone have remarkable properties; they are usually insoluble 
in water but soluble in organic media, they are generally non- 
ionized, and are sometimes volatile without decomposition. The 
condensation products of acetylacetone with the chlorides of non- 
metals are also of interest (cf. Beilstein’s Handbuch der Orga- 
nischen Chemie , 4th ed., 1918, vol. 1, pp. 781-4). 

Acetonylacetone , the lowest member of the 1:4- or 7-diketone 
class, is a colourless liquid, boiling at 194° C and solidifying to 
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leaflets which melt at — 9 0 C. It is miscible in all proportions 
with water, alcohol or ether. In its preparation, 2 mols. of ethyl 
sodioacetoacetate are condensed together by means of iodine and 
the resulting diethyl diacetylsuccinate is hydrolysed with warm 
dilute caustic soda. Acetonylacetone is chiefly of interest when 
it reacts in its dienolic form, HOC(CH3) :CH — CH:C(CHj)OH, 
with fuming hydrochloric acid, zinc chloride or acetic anhydride 
to yield dimethylfuran (see Furfural), with phosphorus pen- 
tasulphide to give dimethylthiophen, and with ammonia to fur- 
nish dimethylpyrrole. These reactions afford general methods for 
passing from open-chain to cyclic organic compounds. 

For a comprehensive essay on ketones see T. E. Thorpe, Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry (1922, vol. iii.). (G. T. M.) 

KETTELER, WILHELM EMMANUEL, Baron von 
(1811-1877), German theologian and politician, was born at 
Munster on Dec. 25, 1811. In 1863 he defended Socialist views 
in his Die Arbeit frage und das Chris tent hum. At the Vatican 
Council he strongly opposed the promulgation of the dogma of 
papal infallibility on the ground that such promulgation was in- 
opportune. But he soon deserted his anti-inf allibilist colleagues, 
and submitted to the decrees in Aug. 1870. He was the warmest 
opponent of the State in the Kidturkampf provoked by Bismarck 
after the publication of the Vatican decrees, and was a leader in 
the revolt which compelled Bismarck to retract his policy. Ketteler 
even forbade his clergy in 1874 to take part in celebrating the 
anniversary of Sedan, and declared the Rhine to be a “Catholic 
river.” He died at Burghausen, on July 13, 1877. 

KETTERING, market town, urban district, Kettering par- 
liamentary division, Northamptonshire, England, 72 m. N.W. 
from London by the L.M.S. railway. Pop. (.1921) 29,701. The 
church of SS. Peter and Paul, mainly Perpendicular, has a lofty 
ornate tower and spire. 

KETTLEDRUM, the only kind of drum ( q.v .) having a 
definite musical pitch. The kettledrum consists of a hemispherical 
pan of copper, brass or silver, over which a piece of vellum is 
stretched tightly by means of screws working on an iron ring, 
which fits closely round the head of the drum. In the bottom of 
the pan is a small vent-hole, which prevents the head from being 
rent by the concussion of air. The vellum head may be slackened 
or tightened at will to produce any one of the notes within its 
compass of half an octave. Each kettledrum gives but one note 
at a time, and as it takes some little time to alter all the screws, 
two or three kettledrums, sometimes more, each tuned to a differ- 
ent note, are used in an orchestra or band. The compass of the 
kettledrums collectively is not much more than an octave, from 
F below the bass stave upwards. When there are but two drums 
they are generally tuned to the tonic and dominant or to the ionic 
and subdominant. It is generally stated that Beethoven was the 
first to treat the kettledrum as a solo instrument, but in Dido, an 
opera by C. Graupner performed at the Hamburg Opera House 
in 1707, there is a short solo for the kettledrum. The opening of 
the violin concerto and the scherzo of the ninth symphony may be 
recalled as two typical examples of Beethoven’s use of the kettle- 
drum. 

The origin of the kettledrum is remote and must be sought 
in the East. The Romans knew the instrument well, as also did 
the Greeks, though the latter regarded it merely as a warlike 
instrument of barbarians. Thus Plutarch mentions that the 
Parthians, in order to frighten their enemies, in offering battle 
used not the horn or tuba, but hollow vessels covered with a skin, 
on which they beat, making a terrifying noise. 

KEUPER: see Triassic System 

KEW, a suburb of London in Surrey, England, on the Thames, 
6 m. W.S.W. of Hyde Park Corner, London. Pop. (1925) 4,362. 
The name first occurs in a document of the reign of Henry VII., 
where it is spelt Kayhough. The church of St. Anne (1714) is 
the burial place of Thomas Gainsborough the artist. The old 
village was chiefly a row of houses on the north side of a 
green, to the south of which is the church and churchyard and 
at the west the principal entrance to Kew Gardens. From re- 
mains found in the river near Kew bridge it has been conjectured 
that the village marks the site of an old British settlement. 


The free school originally endowed by Lady Capel in 1721 
received special benefactions from George IV., and the title of 
“the king’s free school.” 

The estate of Kew House which was pulled down in 1802 came 
into the possession of Lord Capel about the end of the 17th 
century. Dutch House, close to Kew House, was sold by Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester, to Sir Hugh Portman, a Dutch mer- 
chant, late in the 1 6th century, and in 1781 was purchased by 
George III. as a nursery for the royal children. It is a plain 
brick structure, now known as Kew Palace. 

The Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew originated in the exotic 
garden formed by Lord Capel and extended by the widow of 
Frederick, prince of Wales, and by George III., aided by the 
skill of William Aiton and of Sir Joseph Banks. In 1840 the gar- 
dens were adopted as a national establishment. The gardens 
originally of n ac., were subsequently increased to 75 acres. 
The pleasure grounds adjoining extend to 270 acres. There are 
extensive conservatories, botanical museums, including the herb- 
arium and a library. A Chinese pagoda was erected in 1761. In 
the neighbouring Richmond Old Park is Kew Observatory. 

KEWANEE, a city of Henry county, 111 ., U.S.A., 131m. W. 
by S. of Chicago, on Federal highway 34 and the main line of the 
Burlington Route. It is served also by the Kewanee and Galva 
(electric) railway, connecting with the Rock Island. The popula- 
tion was 16,026 in 1920 (20% foreign-born white), and was 
estimated locally at over 20,000 in 1928. It has important manu- 
facturing industries, with an output in 1925 valued at $16,250,103. 
Coal is mined in the county. Kewanee was founded in 1836 by 
settlers from Wethersfield, Conn., and was chartered as a city in 
1897. 

KEY, SIR ASTLEY COOPER (1821-1888), English 
admiral, son of C. A. Key, surgeon, was born in London and 
entered the navy in 1833. After a long period of active service 
afloat he held important dockyard appointments, and in 1872 
became president of the projected Royal Naval College at Green- 
wich, which he organized. He was first naval lord of the admiralty 
from 1879 to 1885. ami died at Maidenhead on March 3, 1888. 

See P. H. Colomb, Memoirs of Sir A. C. Key (1898). 

KEY, ELLEN (1849-1926), Swedish author, was born Dec. 
11, 1849 Sundsholm, the daughter of Emil Key (1822-92), 
one of the leaders of the peasant party and a well-known historian, 
and of Countess Sophia Posse. She early showed a keen interest 
in religious, literary and political affairs and lectured on various 
subjects in her native village. In 1868 her father became a mem- 
ber of the Riksdag, and the family accordingly moved to Stock- 
holm. It was then that she started to contribute to the feminist 
periodical I dun. In 1879, owing to family misfortune, she was 
forced to adopt the teaching profession. She also established 
lecture courses for young women, and in 1903 went abroad on a 
number of lecturing tours. Her works are chiefly concerned with 
the welfare of women and children. The Century of the Child 
(1900), and her views on love and marriage, led to much contro- 
versy. She died in April 1926. Her works include Tankebilder, 
“Ideas” (2 vol., 1898); Lifslinjer, Eng. trans. “Lines of Life” (3 
vol., 1903-06), and biographies of Anna Charlotta Leffler and 
Rachel von Varnhagen 

See G. Brandes in vol. iv. of her collected works (1903) ; G. Monod 
in La Revue Bleue (1907) ; E. Faguet in La Revue Latino (1907) ; 
J. Landquist, Ellen Key (1909). 

KEY, FRANCIS SCOTT (1779-1843), American lawyer 
and author of the national anthem, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
was born in Frederick co., Md., Aug. 1, 1779. He graduated at St. 
John’s College, studied law, and in 1801 began practice at 
Fredericktown, Md. A few years later he moved to Washington, 
where he was district attorney for three successive terms, 1833-41. 
In 1814 Key visited the British fleet in Chesapeake Bay in an 
attempt to secure the release of a friend who had been captured. 
He was detained during the shelling of Fort McHenry, one of the 
forts defending Baltimore. During the night of the bombardment 
Key’s anxiety was at high pitch and when in the morning he 
discerned the American flag still flying over the fortress he gave 
vent to his feelings in “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The song 
immediately became popular, was later adopted by the Army and 
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Navy as the national anthem, and, although it has not received 
the official sanction of Congress, is usually regarded as such. He 
died at Baltimore, Md., on Jan. n, 1843. 

KEY, THOMAS HEWITT (1799-1875), English classical 
scholar, was born in London and educated at St. John’s and Trin- 
ity colleges, Cambridge. From 1825 to 1827 he was professor of 
mathematics in the University of Virginia, and in 1828 was ap- 
pointed professor of Latin in the newly founded University of 
London. From 1832 till his death he was headmaster of Uni- 
versity College school (first with a colleague and later alone). 
Key introduced the crude form (the uninflected form or stem of 
words) system, in general use among Sanskrit grammarians, into 
the teaching of classics. This system was embodied in his Latin 
Grammar (1846). In Language, its Origin and Development 
(1874), he upholds the onomatopoeic theory. He was a member 
of the Royal Society and president of the Philological Society. 

See Proceedings of the Royal Society (1876), vol. xxiv.; R. Ellis 
in the Academy (Dec. 4, 1875) ; J. P. Hicks, T. Hewitt Key (1893). 

KEY, an instrument of metal used for the opening and closing 
of a lock ( see Lock). Until the 14th century bronze was most 
commonly used. The terminals of the stem of the keys were fre- 
quently decorated, the “bow” or loop taking the form sometimes 
of a trefoil, with figures inscribed within it; this decoration in- 
creased in the 16th century, the terminals being made in the 
shape of animals and other figures. More elaborate ceremonial 
keys were used by court officials; a series of chamberlains’ keys 
used during the 18th and 19th centuries in several courts in 
Europe is in the British Museum. The terminals are decorated 
with crowns, royal monograms and ciphers. 

The word “key” is by analogy applied to things regarded as 
means for the opening or closing of anything, for the making 
clear of that which is hidden. Thus it is used of an interpretation 
as to the arrangement of the letters or words of a cipher, of a 
solution of mathematical or other problems, or of a translation 
of exercises or books, etc., from a foreign language. The term is 
also used figuratively of a place of commanding strategic position. 
Thus Gibraltar is called the “Key of the Mediterranean.” 

The word is also frequently applied to many mechanical con- 
trivances for unfastening or loosening a 
such as a spanner or wrench; to the instru- 
ments used in tuning a pianoforte or harp 
or in winding clocks or watches, and to ap- 
pliances which serve to fasten together dis- 
tinct parts of a structure, as the “key- 
stone” of an arch, or a small metal instru- 
ment, shaped like a U, used to secure the 
bands in the process of sewing in book- 
binding. 

In music the term “key” has two mean- 
ings, the more important having reference 
to the mode (major or minor) in which a 
composition is written and the degree of 
the scale on which it is based (see Music). 

The term is further applied in the case of 
certain wind instruments, particularly of 
the wood-wind type, to the levers which 
open and close valves in order to produce 
various notes, and in that of keyboard in- 
struments, such as the organ or the piano- 
forte, to the external parts, constituting the 
keyboard, of the levers which operate the 
sound-producing mechanism (see Key- 
board) ; hence the term is used of the parts pressed by the finger 
in typewriters and in telegraphic instruments. 

A key is the insignia of the office of chamberlain in a royal 
household (see Chamberlain and Lord Chamberlain). The 
“power of the keys” (clavium potestas) in ecclesiastical usage 
represents the authority given by Christ to Peter by the words, 
“I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt. xvi. 19). This power is claimed by the Roman Catholic 
Church to have been transmitted to the Popes as the successors 
of St. Peter. 
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“Key” was formerly the common spelling of “quay,” a wharf, 
and is still found in America for “cay,” an island reef or sand- 
bank off the coast of Florida (see Quay). 

The origin of the name Keys or House of Keys, the lower 
branch of the legislature of the Isle of Man, is obscure, but it is 
supposed to be an application of the word “key” by English and 
not Manx-speaking people. 

KEYBOARD or MANUAL. The two principal types of 
keyboard instruments to-day are the organ and the piano. Their 
keyboards, although similarly constructed, differ widely in scope 
and capabilities, that of the former being purely mechanical in 
its action and unlike that of the pianoforte, therefore, in the 
case of which the touch and force employed affect the quality 
of the sound produced. The first instrument provided with a 
keyboard was the organ. The earliest contrivance for opening 
the pipes was the simple slider, unprovided with a key or touch- 
piece and working in a groove like the lid of a box, which was 
merely pushed in or drawn out. The earliest trace of a keyboard 
with balanced keys which we possess is contained in Hero’s 
description of the hydraulic organ said to have been invented 
by Ctesibius of Alexandria in the 2nd century B c., in the case of 
which the sliders were pushed forward by a key and drawn back 
again when the key was released by a flexible strip of horn. Sub- 
sequently for many centuries all trace of this important develop- 
ment disappears, sliders of all kinds with and without handles 
doing duty for keys until the 12th or 13th century, when we find 
the small portative organs furnished with narrow keys which 
appear to have been balanced. During the same period keys were 
applied for the first time to stringed instruments in the organ- 
istrum (q.v.) and the hurdy-gurdy (q.v.) and a little later to 
the clavichordium and clavicymbalum and other precursors of the 
pianoforte. The exact date at which our chromatic keyboard 
came into use has not been discovered, but it existed in the 1 5th 
century and may be studied in the picture of St. Cecilia playing 
the organ, on the Ghent altarpiece painted by the brothers Hubert 
and Jan van Eyck. Praetorius distinctly states that the large 
Halberstadt organ had the keyboard which he illustrates from 
the outset and reproduces the inscription asserting that the organ 
was built in 1361 by the priest Nicolas Fabri and was renovated 
in 1495 by Gregorius Kleng. The keyboard of this organ has 
the arrangement of the present day with raised black notes; 
it is not improbable that Praetorius’ statement was correct, for 
Germany and the Netherlands led the van in organ-building 
during the middle ages. 

In modern times many keyboards designed on novel lines and 
claiming to possess various advantages have been introduced. 
Of these one of the best known and most important is the double 
keyboard associated with the Duplex-Coupler pianoforte of 
Emanuel Moor, whereby the most remarkable results (in the 
facilitation of execution, enlargement of the instrument’s re- 
sources and so on) are undoubtedly secured. But, as in the anal- 
ogous case of improved methods of notation, it is vastly easier 
to invent a new and improved keyboard than to secure its general 
acceptance and adoption 

KEYES, SIR ROGER JOHN BROWNLOW, ist Bart. 

cr. 1919 (1872- ), British admiral, was born Oct. 4, 1872 and 

entered the navy in 1885. He took part in the Vitu expedition in 
1890 and for his service in China in 1900 was promoted com- 
mander. From 1905 to 1907 he served as naval attache at Rome, 
Vienna, Athens and Constantinople, and in 1912 was appointed 
commodore in charge of the submarine service. During the World 
War he took part in the battle of Heligoland Bight, Aug. 1914, 
and in the Cuxhaven raid. In 1915 he became chief of staff to 
Admiral de Robeck, in command of the Eastern Mediterranean 
Squadron in the Dardanelles. He was promoted rear-admiral in 
1917, appointed director of plans at the Admiralty and later took 
command of the Dover Patrol. In this capacity he directed the 
naval raid on Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 23, 1918. He com- 
manded the battle cruiser squadron of the Atlantic Fleet from 
1919 until 1921 when he was promoted vice-admiral and became 
deputy-chief of the naval staff. In 1925 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Mediterranean Station. Keyes, who held 
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many honors, was promoted full admiral in 1926, and was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the Portsmouth station in 1928. 

KEY INDUSTRIES. In Great Britain this term came into 
familiar use in the World War to describe certain industries which 
were revealed by the exigencies of the war operations to be es- 
sential to the prosecution of great or essential industries, and in 
which British industry was found to be deficient. ( See Free 
Trade; Imperial Preference.) 

KEYNES, JOHN MAYNARD (1883- ), British econ- 

omist, was born at Cambridge, June 5, 1883, the son of John 
Neville Keynes, registrar of Cambridge University. Educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, where he was 12th Wrangler 
(1905), and president of the Union Society (1905), he entered 
the civil service in 1906 and from 1906 to 1908 served at the 
India Office. He was a member of the royal commission on 
Indian finance and currency 1913-4, and in 191J he joined the 
Treasury, where during the World War he did important work 
in connection with loans to the Allies. At the Paris Peace Con- 
ference he was the chief representative of the Treasury and 
deputised for the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the Supreme 
Economic Council, Jan.-June 1919. He advocated certain prin- 
ciples which he considered should be applied to the financial 
and reparation clauses of the Peace Treaty with Germany and 
when they were rejected he signified his disagreement with the 
treaty by resigning in June 1919, and published in the same year 
his famous The Economic Consequences of the Peace. He was 
made fellow and subsequently bursar of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge In 1924, he became chairman of The Nation, Ltd. In 
1925 he married Lydia Lopokova, the famous Russian dancer. 

His works include Indian Currency and Finance (1913) ; A Treatise 
on Probability (1921); A Revision of the Treaty (1922); A Tract 
on Monetary Reform (1923); A Short View of Russia (1925); and 
The End of Laissez-faire (1926). 

KEYPORT, borough, Monmouth county. New Jersey, U S.A , 
on Raritan bay, 23 m. S S.W. of New York city. It is served 
by the Central railroad of New Jersey and by steamboats. 
The population was 4,415 in 1920 (86% native white). It is a 
summer resort and has a coasting trade. 

KEYSER, a city of north-eastern West Virginia, U.S.A., 
125m. N.W. of Washington, on the Potomac river; the county 
seat of Mineral county. It is served by the Baltimore and Ohio 
and the Western Maryland railways. The population was 6,003 
in 1920 (94% native white). It is in a fruit and stock-raising 
region, has railroad shops and other manufacturing industries, 
and is the seat of the Potomac State school, a junior college. A 
village called Paddytown, and later New Creek, grew up here 
early in the 19th century. When in 1873 the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad chose it for the location of repair shops, the town .was 
incorporated. It was chartered as a city in 1913. 

KEYSERLING, HERMANN, Count (1880- ), Ger- 

man philosopher, was bom at Konno in Livonia on July 20, 1880, 
of a noble family. He studied natural sciences in Russia, Switzer- 
land and Germany, and lived for a time in Paris, where he wrote 
criticism of art and philosophical essays. His first literary works 
were Das Gefuge der Welt (1906) and Unsterblichkeit (1907). 
During the years 1 907-1 1 he travelled in Europe and in 1911-12 
round the world, when he acquired that appreciation of Oriental 
philosophy which, blended with his scientific and political studies, 
goes to make up his strongly individual philosophical attitude. In 
1910, the Prolegomena zur Natur philosophic appeared, and he 
then turned his attention to the study of metaphysics. In 1919 
he married the granddaughter of Prince Bismarck. His principal 
work is Das Reisetagebuch eines Philosophen (1919, English The 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher , 1925), which was followed by Die 
Philosophie als Kunst (1920), Schopferische Erkermtniss (1922) 
and Wiedergeburt (1927). He also founded the “School of Wis- 
dom’ 1 at Darmstadt. See H. Keyserling, Der Weg zur Vollendung 
(Darmstadt, 1919). 

KEYSTONE, the central stone of an arch ( q.v .); although 
of no more structural importance than any of the other voussoirs 
or wedge-shaped stones of which the arch is built, its position at 
the centre makes it a unit that can be advantageously accented. 


Thus, in Etruscan, Roman and Renaissance work, it is frequently 
projected beyond the face of the rest of the arch, and decorated 
with S-scrolls, masques or figures. In Gothic architecture, the 
pointed arch is usually built with a joint at the centre, so that no 
keystone exists. In vault ribs, however, keystones decorated with 
bosses ( see Boss) often occur where two ribs intersect. The key- 

■ — - stone serves as the popular sym- 
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KEY WEST (Span. Cayo 
ydflV \T J Hueso, bone reef), a city of Flor- 

[JWJ ida, U.S A., on a small coral island 

. 60m. S.W. of Cape Sable, themost 

1 A - southerly point of the mainland; 

T\™UVT."r Y ’ “ rRAGMINT ‘ D ARCH '- a port of entry and the county 
Keystones- <a> from the arch seat of Monroe county. It is 
of septimius severus. (b> por- served by the Florida East Coast 
tion OF A typical roman arch railway, a railroad car ferry to 
with keystone Havana, and steamers to Gulf 

and Atlantic coast ports; and has landing fields for aeroplanes 
and seaplanes. The population in 1925 (State census) was 13,701. 
Jasmine, almond, banana, cork, coconut palm and oleander trees 
flourish in the sub-tropical climate. Key West is a winter resort; a 
naval station, submarine base and army post; and has sponge and 
turtle fisheries and a large cigar industry. The traffic of the port 
in 1925 amounted to 654,218 tons, valued at $65,063,022. The 
harbour is defended by Ft. Taylor, built in 1846, and greatly im- 
proved and modernized after the Spanish-American War. The 
manufacture of cigars was introduced by Cubans who came to 
the island in 1869, after an unsuccessful attempt at a revolution. 
Immigrants from the Bahamas (sponge fishers) are another im- 
portant element in the population. There are relics of early 
European occupation of Key West which suggest that the island 
was a resort of pirates. It was settled about 1822. In the Semi- 
nole War and the War with Mexico it had military importance. 

KHABAROVSK, a town in the Far Eastern Area of the 
Russian S.F.S R., in 48° 40' N., 1 3 5 0 5' E., situated on a cliff 
315 ft. high, on the right bank of the Amur, 29 m. below its con- 
fluence with the Ussuri. The river is frozen from December to 


April and ice is often heaped up to a height of 20 feet. Its river 
front is three miles long and the town extends along three low 
hills, separated by two little streams. Wooden stairs lead from 
one hill to another. Many buildings are wooden, and the streets 
are unpaved and muddy. There is a large cathedral, a monument 
to Count Muraviev-Amurski, a branch of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society with a museum, and technical and other schools. 
The town has increased in importance since the construction of 
the railway and its population (1926) was 43,567, mainly Rus- 
sians, Koreans and Chinese. It is an entrepot for goods coming 
down the Ussuri and its tributary, the Sungacha, and is a collect- 
ing centre for the fur trade. Its industries include tanning, fur- 
dressing, brewing and distilling, tobacco making and the manu- 
facture of small ironware. It has wind-driven flour mills. There 


is a civic water and electricity supply and a wireless station. The 
town is named after the 17th century Russian merchant and ex- 
plorer, Khabarovsk, who erected a fort on the present site in 
1652. The Russians under Count Muiaviev settled here in 1858. 
The town suffered severely during the anarchy following the 1917 
revolution. When the Far Eastern Area was incorporated as a unit 
of the Russian S.F.S. R., Khabarovsk was made the administrative 
centre, and its trade recovered rapidly. 

KHAIRAGARH, a feudatory State in the Central Provinces 
of India. Area 930 sq.m.; pop. (1921) 124,008. It lies to the west 
of Nandgaon State and between it and the Bhandara district. 
The chief, who is descended from an old Gond royal family, re- 
ceived the title of raja as an hereditary distinction in 1898. The 
State includes a fertile plain yielding rice and some cotton and 
wheat. Its prosperity has been greatly promoted by the Bengal- 
Nagpur railway, which has a station at Dongargarh, the largest 
town (population 7,126), connected by road with Khairagarh 
town (population 4,645), the residence of the raja. 

KHAIREDDIN (d. 1890), Turkish statesman, was of Cir- 
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cassian race, but nothing is known about his birth and parentage. 
In early boyhood he was sold by a Tunisian slave-dealer to 
Hamuda Pasha, then bey of Tunis, who gave him his freedom 
and a French education. He advised the three beys — Ahmet 
(1837), Mohammed (1855) and Sadok (1859) — in the liberal 
measures which distinguished their successive reigns. He later left 
Tunis, and entered the service of the sultan Abdul Hamid, who 
gave him a seat on the Turkish Reform Commission then sitting 
at Tophane. Early in 1879 the sultan appointed him grand vizier, 
and he prepared a scheme of constitutional government, but Abdul 
Hamid refused to have anything to do with it. Khaireddin re- 
signed on July 28, 1879. More than once the sultan offered him 
anew the grand vizierate, but Khaireddin persistently refused it. 
He died on Jan. 30, 1890, practically a prisoner in his own house. 

KHAIRPUR, a native state of India, in the Sind province of 
Bombay. Area, 6,050 sq.m.; pop. 193,152; estimated revenue, 
£90,000. A small ridge of limestone hills passes through the 
northern part of the state, being a continuation of a ridge known 
as the Ghar, running southwards from Rohri. The state is watered 
by five canals drawn off from the Indus, besides the Eastern 
Nara, a canal which follows an old bed of the Indus. (See also 
Indian Desert.) 

Khairpur town is situated on a canal 15 m. E. of the Indus, 
with a railway station, 20 m. S. of Sukkur, on the Kotri-Rohri 
branch of the North-western railway, which here crosses a corner 
of the state. Pop. (1921) 15,740. There are manufactures of 
cloth, carpets, goldsmiths’ work and arms, and an export trade in 
indigo, grain and oilseeds. 

The chief, or mir, of Khairpur belongs to a Baluch family, 
known as the Talpur, which rose on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind. About 1813, during the troubles in Kabul incidental to 
the establishment of the Barakzai dynasty, the mirs were able 
to withhold the tribute which up to that date had been somewhat 
irregularly paid to the rulers of Afghanistan. In 1832 the individ- 
uality of the Khairpur state was recognized by the British govern- 
ment in a treaty under which the use of the river Indus and the 
roads of Sind were secured. When the first Kabul expedition was 
decided on, the mir of Khairpur, Ali Murad, cordially supported 
the British policy; and the result was that, after the battles of 
Meeanee and Daba had put the whole of Sind at the disposal of 
the British, Khairpur was the only state allowed to retain its 
political existence under the protection of the paramount power. 

KHAJRAHO, a village of Central India, in the state of 
Chhatarpur, famous for its old temples. It is believed to have 
been the capital of the ancient kingdom of Jijhoti, corresponding 
with modern Bundelkhand. The temples consist of three groups: 
Saiva, Vaishnav and Jain, almost all built in the 10th and nth 
centuries. They are covered outside and inside with elaborate 
sculptures, and also bear valuable inscriptions. 

KHAKI, originally a dust-coloured fabric, of the character 
of canvas, drill or holland, used by the British and native armies 
in India (from Urdu khak, dust). It seems to have been first 
worn by the Guides, a mixed regiment of frontier troops, in 
1848, and to have spread to other regiments during the following 
years. Some at any rate of the British troops had uniforms of 
khaki during the Indian Mutiny (1857-58), and thereafter drill 
or holland (generally called “khaki,” whatever its colour) be- 
came the almost universal dress of British and native troops in 
Asia and Africa. During the South African War of 1899-1902, 
drill of a sandy shade of brown was worn by all troops sent out 
from Great Britain and the Colonies. Khaki drill, however, 
proved unsuitable material for the cold weather in the uplands 
of South Africa, and after a time the troops were supplied with 
dust-coloured serge uniforms. Since 1900 all drab and green-grey 
uniforms have been commonly designated khaki. 

KHALIFA (6hah'll-fah), THE. Abdullah et Taaisha 
(Sayyid Abdullah ibn Sayyid Mohammed) (1846-1899), successor 
of the mahdi Mohammed Ahmed, bom in 1846 in the S.-W. part 
of Darfur, was a member of the Taaisha section of the Baggara 
Arabs. The mahdi on his deathbed (1885) solemnly named him his 
successor; and for thirteen years Abdullah ruled over what had 
been the Egyptian Sudan. Khartoum was deserted by his orders, 
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and Omdurman, at first intended as a temporary camp, was made 
his capital. At length the progress of Kitchener’s expedition com- 
pelled him to give battle to the Anglo-Egyptian forces near Omdur- 
man, where on Sept. 2, 1898 his army, fighting with desperate 
courage, was almost annihilated. The khalifa fled to Kordofan 
with the remnant of his host. On Nov. 25, 1899 he gave battle to 
a force under Wingate, and was slain at Om Debreikat. (See 
Khartoum; Sudan.) 

Personal sketches of the khalifa are given in Slatin Pasha’s Fire 
and Sword in the Sudan (London, 1896), and in Father Ohrwaldcr’s 
Ten Years in the MahdYs Camp (London, 1892). See also Sir F. R. 
Wingate’s Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan (1891). 

KHALIL IBN AHMAD (Abo ‘Abdurrahman ul-KhalIl 
ibn Ahmad ibn 'Amr ibn TamIm) (718-791), Arabian philolo- 
gist, was a native of Oman. He wrote the first Arabic dictionary 
and first classified the Arabic metres and laid down their rules. 
The dictionary known as the Kit db -ill-' Ain is ascribed, at least 
in its inception, to Khalil. The words were arranged in conformity 
with the position of the vocal organs, beginning with 'Ain and 
ending with Ya. 

Various grammatical works are ascribed to Khalil, but their authen- 
ticity seems doubtful; cf. C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arabischen Lit - 
eratur, i. (Weimar, 1898). 

KHALKHAS, a Mongoloid people mainly concentrated in 
the northern steppes of Mongolia near their kinsmen, the Buriats. 
They have yellowish skin, the Mongolian eyefold, a broad flat 
face, high cheekbones and lank black hair. Their territory is 
divided into four khanates of Tushetu (Tushiyetu), Tsetien 
(Setzen), Sai’noi’m (Sain Noyan) and Jesaktu (Jassaktu). For 
divisions of the Khalkhas and neighbouring tribes see Neville 
Whymant, A Mongolian Grammar, Appendix (1926). 

KHAM (K’ang, Chwanben), a province of China, including 
the greater part of eastern Tibet, traversed by the southward 
courses of feeders of the Yangtsekiang and the Mekong, and 
bounded on the south-west by the southward course of the Brah- 
maputra. It has been constructed out of parts of Szechwan and 
Tibet and its chief city of Batang or Pa-t’ang or Ba^nfu, in a rich 
plain with several lamaseries, a route centre of some importance. 
The town of Chamdo (Tchamdo) in the north, with a large 
number of lamas, is also a route centre with some commerce, and 
an estimated population of 7,000. The province is said to have 
some 300,000 inhabitants, and has been, to a certain extent, in 
dispute between China and Tibet. 

KHAMGAON, a town of India in the Buldana district of 
Berar and an important cotton centre. Pop. 19,962. (See Bul- 
dana.) 

KHAMSIN, a hot, dry, dust-laden, southerly wind blowing 
in Egypt usually in late spring and popularly supposed to last 
for 50 days, khamsin being the Arabic word for “fifty.” But 
this only an approximation. 

KHAMTI, a branch of the Shan (q.v.) race inhabiting an iso- 
lated area in north-east Assam and Hkamtilong in Burma. They 
are Buddhists by religion, expert elephant-catchers and artisans 
in metal. They erect stepped pyramidal tumuli over the graves 
of the dead. 

See Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal (1872). 

KHAN (chahn), a title of respect in Mohammedan countries 
(Persian and Arabic Khan). It is a contracted form of khdqdn 
( khakan ), a word equivalent to sovereign, used among the Mon- 
gol and Turk! nomad hordes. The title khan was assumed by 
Jenghis when he became supreme ruler of the Mongols; his suc- 
cessors became known in Europe as the Great Khans (sometimes 
as the Chams, etc.) of Tatary or Cathay. Khan is still applied 
to semi-independent rulers, such as the khan of Kalat in Balu- 
chistan. The meaning of the term has also extended downwards, 
until in Persia and Afghanistan it has become an affix to the 
name of any Mohammedan gentleman. The title of Khan Bahadur 
is conferred by the British Government on Mohammedans and 
also on Parsees. 

KHANDESH, EAST and WEST, two districts of British 
India, in the central division of Bombay, formed in 1906 by the 
division of the old district of Khandesh. Their areas are respec- 
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tively 4>ss 1 sq.m, and 6,401 sq.m., and the population on these 
areas in 1921 was 1,075,837 and 641,847. The headquarters of 
East Khandesh are at Jalgaon, and those of West Khandesh at 
Dhulia. 

The Tapti river flows through both districts from east to west 
and divides each into two unequal parts. Of these the larger lie 
towards the south, and are drained by the rivers Girna, Bori and 
Panjhra. Northwards beyond the alluvial plain, which contains 
some of the richest tracts in Khandesh, the land rises towards the 
Satpura hills. In the centre and east the country is level, save for 
some low ranges of barren hills, and is mostly arid and unfertile. 
Towards the north and west, the plain rises into a difficult rugged 
country, thickly wooded, and inhabited by wild tribes of Bhils. 
The drainage of the district centres in the Tapti, which receives 
thirteen principal tributaries in its course through Khandesh. 
None of the rivers is navigable, and the Tapti flows in too deep 
a bed to be useful for irrigation. The district on the whole, how- 
ever, is fairly well supplied with surface water. A large area is 
under forest; but the jungles have been denuded of most of their 
valuable timber. Wild beasts are numerous. Of the aboriginal 
tribes the Bhils, formerly wild and lawless, are the most im- 
portant. Since the introduction of British rule they have largely 
taken to an orderly life. The principal crops are millets, cotton, 
pulse, wheat and oilseeds, and cotton is the chief export. East 
Khandesh is now a prosperous cotton-growing district. West 
Khandesh is much less developed. There are factories for ginning 
and pressing cotton, and several cotton-mills. The eastern dis- 
trict is traversed by the Great Indian Peninsula railway, which 
branches at Bhusawal (an important railway centre) towards 
Jubbulpore and Nagpur. Both districts are crossed by the Tapti 
Valley line from Surat. 

KHANDWA, a town of British India in the Nimar district of 
the Central Provinces, of which it is the headquarters, 353 m. 
north-east of Bombay by rail. Khandwa is an ancient town with 
Jain and other temples. It is an important railway junction where 
the Malwa line from Indore meets the main line of the Great In- 
dian Peninsular. There are factories for ginning and pressing 
cotton and raw cotton is largely exported. Its population has 
expanded from 14,606 in 1872 to 26,802 in 1921. 

KHANSA (Tumadir bint *Amr, known as al-Khansa) (d. 
c. 645), Arabian poetess of the tribe Sulaim, a branch of Qais. 
Before the time of Islam she lost her brothers §akhr and Moawiya 
in battle. Her elegies written on these brothers and on her father 
made her the most famous poetess of her time. With her tribe 
she accepted Islam somewhat late, but persisted in wearing the 
heathen sign of mourning, against the precepts of Islam. When 
her four sons were slain in the battle of Kadislya, Omar wrote 
her a letter congratulating her on their heroic end and assigned 
her a pension. Her daughter ‘Amra also wrote poetry. ( See 
Arabic Literature: Poetry.) 

Her dkvan has been edited by L. Cheikho (Beirut, 1895) and trans- 
lated into French by De Coppier (Beirut, 1889). Cf. T. Noldeke’s 
Bdtrdge tur Kenntniss der Poesie der alten Araber (Hanover, 1864), 
and the Kitdb ul-Aghdni, xiii. 136-147. 

KHARAGHODA (chah-rah-gho'da), a village of British 
India, in the Ahmedabad district of Bombay, on the Little Ran of 
Cutch, the terminus of a branch railway. Here are the large gov- 
ernment factory of salt (Baragra salt) and works for recovering 
magnesium chloride. 

KHARGA (Waha el-Kharga, the outer oasis), the largest 
of the Egyptian oases, and hence frequently called the Great 
Oasis. It lies in the Libyan desert between 24 0 and 26° N. and 
30° and 31 0 E., the chief town, also called Kharga, being 435 m. 
by rail S. by W. of Cairo. It is reached by a narrow-gauge line 
(opened in 1908) from Kharga junction, a station on the Nile 
valley line near Farshut. The oasis consists of a depression in 
the desert some 1,800 sq.m, in extent, and is about 100 m. long 
north to south and from 12 to 50 broad east to west. The in- 
habitants are of Berber stock. Administratively the oasis forms 
part of the mudiria of Assiut. It is practically rainless, and there 
is not now a single natural flowing spring. There are, however, 
numerous wells tapping the porous sandstone which underlies a 


great part of the Libyan desert. The oasis contains many groves 
of date palms ; the dom palm, tamarisk, acacia and wild senna are 
also found. Rice, barley and wheat are the chief cereals cultivated, 
and lucerne for fodder. Besides agriculture the only industry is 
basket and mat making — from palm leaves and fibre. Since 1906 
extensive boring and land reclamation works have been undertaken 
in the oasis. 

The name of the oasis appears in hieroglyphics as Kenem, and 
that of its capital as Hebi (the plough). In Pharaonic times it 
supported a large population, but the numerous ruins are mostly 
of later date. The principal ruin, a temple of Amen, built under 
Darius, is of sandstone, 142 ft. long by 63 ft. broad and 30 ft. 
in height. On the eastern escarpment of the oasis on the way to 
Girga are the remains of a large Roman fort with twelve bastions. 
On the road to Assiut is a fine Roman columbarium or dove-cote. 
Next to the great temple the most interesting ruin in the oasis is, 
however, the necropolis, a burial-place of the early Christians, 
placed on a hill 3 m. N. of the town of Kharga. There are some 
two hundred rectangular tomb buildings, most of them with a 
chamber in which the mummy was placed, the Egyptian Chris- 
tians at first continuing this method of preserving the bodies of 
their dead. The chapel is basilican; in it and in another building 
in the necropolis are crude frescoes of biblical subjects. 

Kharga town is picturesquely situated amid palm groves. The 
houses are of sun-dried bricks, the streets narrow and winding 
and for the most part roofed over, the roofs carrying upper 
storeys. Some of the streets are cut through the solid rock. 
Kharga is usually identified with the city of Oasis mentioned by 
Herodotus as being seven days’ journey from Thebes and called 
in Greek the Island of the Blessed. The oasis was traversed by 
the army of Cambyses when on its way to the oasis of Ammon 
(Siwa), the army perishing in the desert before reaching its des- 
tination. During the Roman period, as it had also been in 
Pharaonic times, Kharga was used as a place of banishment, the 
most notable exile being Nestorius, sent thither after his con- 
demnation by the council of r jhesus. 

KHARKOV (charikdv) (Ukrainian Kharkiv ), the admin- 
istrative centre of the Ukrainian S.S.R., at the junction of two 
small rivers, the Lopan and Kharkov, which are not navigable, in 
50° N., 36° 13' E. The town was founded in 1654 as a fort of the 
Free Ukraine (i.e. y free from Polish domination) and was an 
outpost of Moscow in its struggle with the Tatars. The Cossacks 
of Kharkov remained faithful to the Tsar during the rebellions of 
the 17th century and received many privileges in return, Kharkov 
becoming the administrative centre of the Ukraine in 1765. 

In the latter half of the 19th century, industrial development 
in the Donetz coal field and the Krivoi Rog iron district, led to 
rapid growth and the building of railways, six of which radiate 
from Kharkov and compensate for the absence of navigable 
waterways. Air services now run weekly to Moscow, Kiev and 
Odessa and there are air routes going via Grozny and Baku to 
Teheran and via Batum and Tiflis to Baku. The industrial pro- 
gress of the town was interrupted by war conditions from 1914 on- 
wards and especially by the civil war of 1917-20, during which 
the town was successively occupied by the Germans, the Ukrai- 
nian Nationalists, the Red army, Denikin’s troops and was finally 
captured by the Red army in 1920, and declared the capital of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. The Kharkov Kreshtenskaya fair was re-opened 
in 1923 and is a centre for the agricultural, peasant and metallur- 
gical industries of the Ukraine. The manufactures of Kharkov 
are mainly metallurgical, smelting, engine building, the manu- 
facture of machinery and agricultural implements, bicycles, elec- 
trical fittings, etc. Ropes, chemicals and wooden wares are made, 
and various chemical extracts from coal. The town is the head- 
quarters of the Donetz State Coal trust, and of the Southern 
Machinery and Metallurgical trusts. Recently established indus- 
tries are those connected with the growing air traffic, the manu- 
facture of elevators, tractors, and hydro-electric generators. 

The former university is now an Institute of People’s Education, 
and there is an important agricultural and economic institute, and 
exhibitions of agricultural implements and methods are held in two 
museums, with sections on field culture, land surveying, cattle 
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breeding, forestry and fire prevention. Pop. (1926) 409,505. 

KHAROSTHI AND BRAHMI, two alphabets of India. 
Kharosthi was a local alphabet of Aramaic origin, introduced after 
the Conquests of Darius. 

The Brahmi alphabet developed characteristic forms in India 
where writing can be proved to have been in use since 600 b.c. 

KHARPUT, the most important town in the Kharput (or 
Mamuret el-Aziz) vilayet of Asia Minor, situated at an altitude 
of 4,350 ft., a few miles south of the Murad Su or Eastern 
Euphrates, and almost as near the source of the Tigris, on the 
Samsun-Sivas-Diarbekr road. Pop. (1927) 80,597. The town is 
built on a hill terrace about 1,000 ft. above a well-watered plain 
of exceptional fertility which lies to the south and supports a 
large population. The vilayet has much mineral wealth and fertile 
soil. 

KHARTOUM, the capital of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, on 
the left bank of the Blue Nile immediately above its junction with 
the White Nile in 15 0 36' N., 32 0 32' E., and 1,252 ft. above the 
sea. It is 432 m. by rail S.W. of Port Sudan, on the Red Sea, and 
1,345 m - S. of Cairo by rail and steamer. Pop. (1926) with 
suburbs, but excluding Omdurman, 45,116. 

The city, laid out on a plan drawn up by Lord Kitchener in 
1898, has a picturesque aspect with its numerous handsome stone 
and brick buildings surrounded by gardens and its groves of palms 
and other trees. The river esplanade, 2 m. long, contains the chief 
buildings. Parallel with it is Khedive Avenue, of equal length. The 
rest of the city is in squares, the streets forming the design of the 
union jack. In the centre of the esplanade is the governor-general’s 
palace, occupying the site of the palace destroyed by the Mahdists 
in 1885. If is a three-storeyed building with arcaded verandas 
and a fine staircase leading to a loggia on the first floor. Here a 
tablet indicates the spot in the old palace where General Gordon 
fell. In front of the southern facade, which looks on to Khedive 
Avenue, is a bronze statue of General Gordon seated on a camel, 
a copy of the statue by Onslow Ford at Chatham, England. 

Government offices and private villas are on either side of the 
palace, and beyond, on the east, are the Sudan Club, the military 
hospital, and the Gordon Memorial College. At the western end of 
the esplanade are the zoological gardens, the chief hotel, the Coptic 
church and the Mudiria House (residence of the governor of 
Khartoum). Running south from Khedive Avenue at the spot 
where the Gordon statue stands, is Victoria Avenue, leading to 
Abbas Square, in the centre of which is the great mosque with two 
minarets. On the north-east side of the square are the public mar- 
kets. The Anglican Cathedral, the principal banks and business 
houses, are in Khedive Avenue. There are Maronite and Greek 
churches, an Austrian Roman Catholic mission, a large and well- 
equipped civil hospital and a museum for Sudan archaeology. 
A system of electric tramways, completed in 1928, serves the city 
as well as Khartoum North and Omdurman. 

On the right (northern) bank of the Blue Nile is the suburb of 
Khartoum North, where is the principal railway station. It is 
joined to the city by a bridge (completed 1910) containing a 
roadway and the railway. The steamers for the White and the 
Blue Nile start from the quay along the esplanade. West of the 
zoological gardens is the point of junction of the Blue and 
White Niles and here is the bridge, completed in 1928, to 
Omdurman (q.v.) on the west bank of the White Nile a mile below 
Khartoum. 

From its geographical position Khartoum is admirably adapted 
as a commercial and political centre. It is the great entrepot for 
the trade of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. By the Nile waterways 
there is easy transport from the southern and western equatorial 
provinces and from Sennar and other eastern districts. Through 
Omdurman come the exports of Kordofan and Darfur, while by 
the Red Sea railway there is access to the markets of the world. 

The population is heterogeneous. The official class is composed 
chiefly of Europeans, but had a large leaven of Egyptians until 
the latter were repatriated after the disturbances of 1924. The 
traders are mostly Greeks, Syrians and Copts, while many tribes 
of the Sudan are represented in the negro and Arab inhabitants. 

In 1822 the Egyptians established a permanent camp here and 


out of this grew the city, which in 1830 was chosen as the capital 
of the Sudanese possessions of Egypt. It got its name from the 
resemblance of the promontory at the confluence of the two Niles 
to an elephant’s trunk, the meaning of khartum in the dialect of 
Arabic spoken in the locality. The city rapidly acquired impor- 
tance as the Sudan was opened up by travellers and traders, be- 
coming, besides the seat of much legitimate commerce, a great 
slave mart. In 1884, at the time of the Mahdist rising, General 
Gordon was sent to Khartoum to arrange for the evacuation by 
the Egyptians of the Sudan. At Khartoum he was besieged by the 
Mahdists, whose headquarters were at Omdurman. Khartoum was 
captured and Gordon killed on Jan. 26, 1885. Nearly every build- 
ing in Khartoum was destroyed by the mahdists and the city 
abandoned in favour of Omdurman, which place remained the 
headquarters of the mahdi’s successor, the khalifa Abdullah, till 
September 1898, when it was taken by the Anglo-Egyptian forces 
under General (afterwards Lord) Kitchener, and the seat of gov- 
ernment again transferred to Khartoum. In 1899 the railway from 
Wadi Haifa was completed to Khartoum, and in 1906 through 
communication by rail was established with the Red Sea. 

KHASI AND JAINTIA HILLS, a district of British India, 
in the Surma valley and the Hill Districts division of Assam. It 
occupies the central plateau between the valleys of the Brahma- 
putra and the Surma. Area, 6,022 sq.m.; pop. (1921) 243,263. 

The district consists of a succession of steep ridges, running 
east and west, with elevated table-lands between. On the southern 
side, towards Sylhet, the mountains rise precipitously from the 
valley of the Surma and form a plateau 4,000 to 6,000 ft. above 
sea-level. Here is situated the station of Shillong, 4,900 ft. above 
the sea; behind lies the Shillong range, of which the highest peak 
rises to 6,450 feet. On the north side, towards Kamrup, are two 
similar plateaux of lower elevation. The general appearance of all 
these table-lands is that of undulating grassy downs. At 3,000 ft. 
elevation the indigenous pine (not found in the Himalayas or else- 
where) predominates and forms almost pure pine forests. The 
highest ridges are clothed with magnificent clumps of timber 
trees, chiefly oaks, chestnuts, magnolias. The flora is, in the 
opinion of Sir Joseph Hooker, the richest in India, in the extent 
and number of fine plants; of orchids alone there are 250 kinds. 

Oranges, betel-nuts and pineapples are a source of wealth to the 
Khasis. The orange groves supply the greater part of Bengal and 
Assam; the pineapple is almost like a weed in the profusion of its 
growth. Potatoes are cultivated and exported on a large scale. 
Iron ore exists in the central plateau, where the remains of 
smelting furnaces may be seen for miles below Cherrapunji. The 
industry has almost died out owing to the competition of English 
iron and the exhaustion of local supplies of fuel. Vast deposits of 
limestone are found and quarried on the southern face of the hills. 
Coal of fair quality crops out at several places. 

The Khasi hills were conquered by the British in 1833 but the 
people were left in semi-independence under their own chiefs. 
The Lushais still live in primitive communities under elective 
chiefs in political subordination to the British Government. 
Shillong and a few villages are under direct British government. 
The remainder are grouped in 25 petty States, each under a chief, 
called a Siem, with a Darbar or Council. The chiefs and Darbars 
exercise independent jurisdiction but heinous offences and cases 
in which subjects of different States are concerned are tried by 
the district authorities. 

The Jaintia hills are British territory; they used to form a petty 
Hindu principality which was annexed in 1835, the rajah having 
kidnapped British subjects and sacrificed them to Kali. The in- 
habitants are called Syntengs. 

The headquarters of the district were transferred in 1864 from 
Cherrapunji to Shillong, which was afterwards made the capital of 
the province of Assam. A good road runs north from Cherra- 
punji, through Shillong to Gauhati on the Brahmaputra; total 
length 97 m. The district was the focus of the great earthquake 
of 1897, which not only destroyed every permanent building, but 
broke up the roads and caused many landslips. The Welsh Pres- 
byterian mission has been an agent of civilization in the district 
since 1841. Besides its evangelistic efforts, which have had much 
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success, it has done valuable educational and medical work. One- 
sixth of the population is now Christian. (L. $. O’M.) 

The Kh&si People. — The Khasis are of short stature, mesa- 
ticephalic, hair sometimes straight, sometimes curly, light com- 
plexion, platyrrhine nose, of mixed origin ( see Asia: Ethnology ), 
but speaking a Mon-Khmer language. The use of shouldered iron 
hoes and of long two-handled iron swords also suggests a Khmer 
culture. Iron is dug and smelted. Menhirs and table-stones as 
cenotaphs, generally speaking, of male and female ancestors re- 
spectively were until recently freely erected and are often of great 
size, a menhir at Nartiang measuring 26 ft. above ground and a 
table-stone at Laitlyngkot 28^ x 13^ x 1^ ft. Menhirs are some- 
times capped with a round stone and occasionally carved. They 
may be compared to the stones at Dimapur in the Naga hills and 
to certain types in Chota Nagpur, and are probably phallic in 
original intention. Ideas of ancestor worship are strong, but there 
is a belief also in a Creator or Creatrix. Tabu exists, also divina- 
tion by egg-breaking. Property passes by the female line and is 
always inherited by the youngest daughter, and the social organ- 
ization is by matrilineal exogamous clans some of which are epony- 
mous while the names of some suggest a totemistic origin. Public 
affairs, however, are a purely male province. Their political organ- 
ization is into a number of variously constituted states adminis- 
tered by chiefs called Siems in some cases hereditary, in others 
elective, where the hereditary principle obtains the succession goes 
to the youngest daughter’s eldest son. The dead are burnt and the 
uncalcined bones placed in small stone cairns. Periodically the 
bones from these cairns are collected with ceremony and placed in 
a family burial cromlech, different cromlechs being used for the 
bones of males and of females. The bones and ashes are in some 
villages put into a hollowed erect post as an intermediate resting- 
place, and the Siem of Cherra is pickled, and can only be burnt 
by his successor after accession. Head-hunting used to be prac- 
tised and the head placed on a table-stone. Remnants of human 
sacrifice and snake-worship survive in the cult of the Thlen, a 
phantom serpent whose cult is hereditary in certain families and 
requires the offering of a human life. Human victims were also 
regularly sacrificed in the Synteng Kingdom of Jaintia, and these 
sacrifices were accompanied by a form of ceremonial cannibalism. 

See P. R. Gurdon, The Khasis (1914). (J- H. H.) 

KHASKOVO (also Chaskoi, Haskoi, Khaskiot, Chaskovo, 
Haskovo, Khaskoy ), a town of southern Bulgaria; 45 m. E.S.E. 
of Philippopolis. Pop. (1926) 26,316. The town has a station 
7 m. N. on the Philippopolis-Adrianople section of the Belgrade- 
Constantinople railway. Carpets and woollen goods are manu- 
factured, and in the surrounding country tobacco and silk are 
produced. 

KHAZARS (known also as Chozars, Akatziroi , Khazirs, 
Khwalisses, and Ugri Bielii), an ancient people who occupied a 
prominent place amongst the secondary powers of the Byzantine 
state-system. They were the organizers of the transit between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, the universal carriers between East 
and West. The area under their control varied greatly, but the 
normal Khazaria may be taken as the area between the Caucasus, 
the Volga, and the Don, with the outlying province of the 
Crimea (Little Khazaria). 

History. — Amidst the white race of the steppe the Khazars 
can be first historically distinguished at the end of the 2nd cen- 
tury a.d. They burst into Armenia with the Barsileens, a.d. 198. 
They were repulsed and attacked in turn. The pressure of the 
nomads of the steppe, the quest of plunder or revenge, these seem 
the only motives of these early expeditions; but in the long strug- 
gle between the Roman and Persian empires, of which Armenia 
was often the battlefield, and eventually the prize, the attitude of 
the Khazars assumed political importance. Armenia inclined to 
the civilization and ere long to the Christianity of Rome, whilst 
her Arsacid princes maintained an inveterate feud with the Sas- 
sanids of Persia. It became, therefore, the policy of the Persian 
kings to call in the Khazars in every collision with the empire 
(200-350). During the 4th century, however, the growing power 
of Persia culminated in the annexation of eastern Armenia. The 
Khazars, endangered by so powerful a neighbour, passed from un- 


der Persian influence into that remote alliance with Byzantium 
which thenceforth characterized their policy, and they aided 
Julian in his invasion of Persia (363). Simultaneously with the 
approach of Persia to the Caucasus the terrible empire of the 
Huns sprang up among the Ugrians of the northern steppes. The 
Khazars, straitened on every side, remained passive till the danger 
culminated in the accession of Attila (434). The emperor, Theo- 
dosius, sent envoys to bribe the Khazars (’A xArfipot) to divert the 
Huns from the empire by an attack upon their flank. But there 
was a Hunnic party amongst the Khazar chiefs. The design was 
betrayed to Attila, and he extinguished the independence of the 
nation in a moment. Khazaria became the appanage of his eldest 
son and the centre of government amongst the eastern subjects of 
the Hun (448). Even the iron rule of Attila was preferable to the 
time of anarchy that succeeded it. Upon his death (454) the wild 
immigration which he had arrested revived. The Khazars and the 
Sarogours (i.e. y White Ogors, possibly the Barsileens of the Volga 
delta) were swept along in a flood of mixed Tartar peoples which 
the conquests of the Avars had set in motion. The Khazars and 
their companions broke through the Persian defences of the Cau- 
casus. They appropriated the territory up to the Kur and the 
Aras and roamed at large through Iberia, Georgia and Armenia. 
The Persian king implored the emperor, Leo I., to help him defend 
Asia Minor at the Caucasus (457), but Rome was herself too hard 
pressed, nor was it for 50 years that the Khazars were driven back 
and the Pass of Derbent fortified against them (c. 507). 

Throughout the 6th century Khazaria was the mere highway 
for the wild hordes to whom the Huns had opened the passage 
into Europe, and the Khazars took refuge (like the Venetians 
from Attila) amongst the 70 mouths of the Volga. The pressure 
of the Turks in Asia precipitated the Avars upon the West. The 
conquering Turks followed in their footsteps (560-80). They beat 
down all opposition, wrested even Bosporus in the Crimea from 
the empire, and by the annihilation of the Ephthalites completed 
the ruin of the White Race of the plains from the Oxus to the 
Don. The empires of Turks and Avars, however, ran swiftly their 
barbaric course, and the Khazars arose out of the chaos to more 
than their ancient renown. They issued from the land of Barsilia, 
and extended their rule over the Bulgarian hordes left masterless 
by the Turks, compelling the more stubborn to migrate to the 
Danube (641). The agricultural Slavs of the Dnieper and the Oka 
were reduced to tribute, and before the end of the 7th century the 
Khazars had annexed the Crimea, had won complete command of 
the Sea of Azov, and, seizing upon the narrow neck which sep- 
arates the Volga from the Don, had organized the portage which 
has continued since an important link in the traffic between Asia 
and Europe. The alliance with Byzantium was revived. Simul- 
taneously, and no doubt in concert, with the Byzantine cam- 
paign against Persia (589), the Khazars had reappeared in 
Armenia, though it was not till 625 that they appear as Khazars 
in the Byzantine annals. They are then described as “Turks from 
the East,” a powerful nation which held the coasts of the Cas- 
pian • and the Euxine, and took tribute of the Viatitsh, the 
Severians, and the Polyane. The khakan, enticed by the prom- 
ise of an imperial princess, furnished Heraclius with 40,000 men 
for his Persian war, who shared in the victory over Chosroes. 

Meanwhile the Muslim empire had arisen. The Persian em- 
pire was struck down (637), and the Muslims poured into Ar- 
menia. The khakan, who had defied the summons sent him by 
the invaders, now aided the Byzantine patrician in the defence 
of Armenia. The allies were defeated, and the Muslims under- 
took the subjugation of Khazaria (651). Eighty years of war- 
fare followed, but in the end the Muslims prevailed. The khakan 
and his chieftains were captured and compelled to embrace Islam 
(737), and till the decay of the Mohammedan empire Khazaria, 
with all the other countries of the Caucasus, paid an annual 
tribute of children and of corn (737-861). Nevertheless, though 
overpowered in the end, the Khazars had protected the plains of 
Europe from the Mohammedans and made the Caucasus the 
limit of their conquests. 

In the interval between the decline of the Mohammedan 
empire and the rise of Russia, the Khazars reached the zenith of 
their power. The merchants of Byzantium, Armenia and Bagh- 
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dad met in the markets of Itil (whither, since the raids of the 
Mohammedans, the capital had been transferred from Semender) 
and traded for the wax, furs, leather, and honey that came down 
the Volga. So important was this traffic held at Constantinople 
that, when the portage to the Don was endangered by the irrup- 
tion of a fresh horde of Turks (the Petchenegs), the emperor, 
Theophilus, himself despatched the materials and workmen to 
build for the Khazars a fortress impregnable to their forays 
(834). Famous as the one stone structure in that stoneless region, 
the post became known far and wide amongst the hordes of the 
steppe as Sar-kel or the White Abode. Merchants from every 
nation found protection and good faith in the Khazar cities. The 
Jews, expelled from Constantinople, sought a home amongst 
them, developed the Khazar trade, and contended with Moham- 
medans and Christians for the theological allegiance of the Pagan 
people. The dynasty accepted Judaism ( c . 740), but there was 
equal tolerance for all, and each man was held amenable to the 
authorized code, and to the official judges of his own faith. At the 
Byzantine court the khakan was held in high honour. The em- 
peror, Justinian Rhinotmetus, took refuge with him during his 
exile and married his daughter (702). Justinian’s rival, Vardanes, 
in turn sought an asylum in Khazaria, and in Leo IV. (775) the 
grandson of a Khazar sovereign ascended the Byzantine throne. 
Khazar troops were amongst the bodyguard of the imperial 
court; they fought for Leo VI. against Simeon of Bulgaria; and 
the khakan was honoured in diplomatic intercourse with the seal 
of three solidi, which marked him as a potentate of the first rank, 
above even the pope and the Carolingian monarchs. Indeed, his 
dominion became an object of uneasiness to the jealous statecraft 
of Byzantium, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus, writing for his 
son’s instruction in the government, carefully enumerates the 
Alans, the Petchenegs, the Uzes, and the Bulgarians as the forces 
he must rely on to restrain it. 

It was, however, from a power that Constantine did not con- 
sider, that the overthrow of the Khazars came. The arrival of 
the Varangians amidst the scattered Slavs (862) had united them 
into a nation. The advance of the Petchenegs from the East gave 
the Russians their opportunity. Before the onset of those fierce 
invaders the precarious suzerainty of the khakan broke up. By 
calling in the Uzes, the Khazars did, indeed, dislodge the 
Petchenegs from the position they had seized in the heart of the 
kingdom, between the Volga and the Don, but only to drive them 
inwards to the Dnieper. The Hungarians, severed from their 
kindred and their rulers, migrated to the Carpathians, whilst 
Oleg, the Russ prince of Kiev, passed through the Slav tribes of 
the Dnieper basin with the cry “Pay nothing to the Khazars” 
(884). The kingdom dwindled rapidly to its ancient limits be- 
tween the Caucasus, the Volga, and the Don, whilst the Russian 
traders of Novgorod and Kiev supplanted the Khazars as the 
carriers between Constantinople and the North. When Ibn 
Facjlan visited Khazaria 40 years later, Itil was even then a great 
city, with baths and market places and 30 mosques. But there 
was no domestic product or manufacture; the kingdom depended 
solely upon the now precarious transit dues, and administration 
was in the hands of a major domus also called khakan. At the 
assault of Swiatoslav of Kiev the rotten fabric crumbled into 
dust. His troops were equally at home on land and water. Sarkel, 
Itil, and Semender surrendered to him (965-969). He pushed his 
conquests to the Caucasus and established Russian colonies upon 
the Sea of Azov. The principality of Tmutarakan, founded by his 
grandson, Mstislav (988), replaced the kingdom of Khazaria, the 
last trace of which was extinguished by a joint expedition of 
Russians and Byzantines (1016). 

Bibliography. — Khazar: The letter of King Joseph to R. Hasdai 
Ibn Shaprut, first published by J. Akrish, Kol Mebasser (1577), and 
often reprinted in editions of Jehuda ha-Levi’s Kuzari. German trans- 
lations by Zedner (1840), and Cassel, Magyar , Alterth. (1848); 
French by Carmoly, Rev. Or. (1841). Arabic: The account of Ibn 
Fatflan (921) is preserved by Yaktit, ii. 436 seq. Fraehn, “Veteres 
Memoriae Chasarorum” in Mim. de St. Pit. (1822) ; Dorn, fronj the 
Persian Tabary, Mim. de St. Pit. (1844) ; Dufremery, Journ. As. 
(1849). Byzantine Historians: Stritter’s Memoriae populorum (1778). 
Russian: The Chronicle , ascribed to Nestor. 

Modern : Klaproth, “Mem. sur les Khazars,” in Journ, /L., 1st series, 


vpl. iii.; ib.y Tableaux hist, de VAsie (1823) ; ib., Tabl. hist, de Caucuses 
(1827); memoirs on the Khazars by Harkavy; and by Howorth 
Congris intern, des Orientalistes , vol. ii.; D’Ohsson, Peuptes du 
Caucase (1828) ; S. Krauss, “Zur Geschichte der Chazaren,” in Revue 
orientate pour les itudes Ourals-altdiques (1900). 

KHEDIVE, a Persian word meaning prince or sovereign, 
granted as a title by the sultan of Turkey in 1867 to his viceroy 
in Egypt, Ismail. The title was abandoned on the assumption of 
the style of “sultan” by Husein Kamel in 1914. 

KHERI, a district of British India, in the Lucknow division 
of the United Provinces, which takes its name from a small town 
with a railway station 81 m. N.W. of Lucknow. The area of the 
district is 2,976 sq.m., and its population in 1921 was 913,475. 
It consists of a series of fairly elevated plateaus, separated by 
rivers flowing from the north-west, each bordered by alluvial 
land. North of the river Ule, flow two rivers, the Kauriala and 
Chauka, changing their courses constantly, so that the surface 
is seamed with deserted river beds much below the level of the 
surrounding country. The vegetation is very dense, and the stag- 
nant waters are the cause of endemic fevers. South of the Ul, 
the scene changes. Between every two rivers or tributaries 
stretches a plain, considerably less elevated than the tract to the 
north. There is very little slope in any of these plains for many 
miles, and marshes are formed, from which emerge the head- 
waters of many secondary streams, which in the rains become 
dangerous torrents, and frequently * cause devastating floods. 
Several large lakes exist, some formed by the ancient channels 
of the northern rivers, being fine sheets of water, fringed in places 
with magnificent groves. The whole north of the district is 
covered with vast forests, of which a considerable portion are 
government reserves. Sal occupies about two-thirds of the forest 
area. The district is traversed by a branch of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand railway from Lucknow to Bareilly. 

KHERSON, a port of the Ukrainian SS.R., on a hill above 
the right bank of the Dnieper, about 19 m. from its mouth in 
46° 37' N., 32 0 37' E. Pop. (1926) 57,376. The river is being 
dredged to a minimum depth of 21 ft., and a new harbour is in 
course of construction in which there will be accommodation for 
18 steamers. There are 10 floating grain elevators, and a floating 
dock lifting 2,000 tons. Goods are mostly shipped from barges 
by floating elevators in the stream. Winter is severe and the port 
is closed for navigation from December till early March. The 
exports are mainly grain and timber, and the imports general 
merchandise for local needs. It has flourmills, and breweries and 
manufactures machinery. Its only railway link is via Nikolayev. 
The name was given to the town from the supposition that it 
was on the site of the former Chersonesus Heracleotica, a Greek 
city founded by the Dorians of Heraclea. Kherson was founded 
by Potemkin in 1778 as a naval station and seaport and by 1786 
it had grown to be a place of 10,000 inhabitants. Near Kherson 
lie the remains of John Howard, the English philanthropist, who 
died here in 1 790. 

KHEVENHULLER, LUDWIG ANDREAS (1683- 

1744), Austrian field-marshal, Count of Aschelberg-Frankenburg, 
first saw active service under Prince Eugene in the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and by 1716 had risen to the command of 
Prince Eugene’s own regiment of dragoons. He distinguished 
himself greatly at the battles of Peterwardein and Belgrade, and 
became in 1723 major-general of cavalry, in 1726 proprietary 
colonel of a regiment and in 1733 lieutenant field marshal. In 
the War of the Polish Succession (1734) he was present at several 
actions, and for a time commanded the army in Italy. In 1737 he 
was made field marshal. His chief exploit in the Turkish War, 
which soon followed his promotion, was at Radojevatz (Sept. 
1 737 ) > where he cut his way through a greatly superior Turkish 
army. In the War of the Austrian Succession he was commander- 
in-chief of the Army of the Danube, .which he led brilliantly 
against the French and Bavarians in 1742, overrunning Bavaria 
and capturing Munich in the following campaigns; though placed 
under Prince Charles of Lorraine he showed equal skill. He died 
suddenly at Vienna, Jan. 26, 1744. 

He was the author of various instructional works for officers and 
soldiers (Des G.F.M. Grajen v. Khevenhiiller Observationspunkte fur 
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sein Dragoner-regtment (1734 and 1748) and a rlglemenl for the 
infantry (1737), and of an important work on war in general, Kurzer 
Begrifj allcr tmlUarischen Operationen (Vienna, 1756; French version, 
Maximes de guerre, Paris, 1771)* 

KHEVSURS, a people of the Caucasus, kinsfolk of the Geor- 
gians. They live in scattered groups in East Georgia to the north 
and north-west of Mount Borbalo. Their name is Georgian and 
means ‘‘People of the Valleys.” For the most part nomadic, they 
are still in a semi-barbarous state. In complexion and colour 
of hair and eyes they vary greatly. They are fond of fighting, and 
still wear armour of the true mediaeval type, when the law of 
vendetta, which is sacred among them as among most Cau- 
casian peoples, compels them to seek or avoid their enemy. 

Many curious customs still prevail among the Khevsurs, as for 
instance the imprisonment of the woman during childbirth in a 
lonely hut, round which the husband parades, firing off his musket 
at intervals. After delivery, food is surreptitiously brought the 
mother, who is kept in her prison a month, after which the hut 
is burnt. The boys are usually named after some wild animal, 
e.g., bear or wolf, while the girls’ names are romantic, such as 
Daughter of the Sun, Sun of my Heart. Children are betrothed 
by parents. Divorce is common, and some Khevsurs are polyg- 
amous. Formerly no Khevsur might die in a house, but was 
always carried out under the sun or stars. The Khevsurs call 
themselves Christians, but. their religion is a mixture of Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism and heathen rites. They keep the Sab- 
bath of the Christian church, the Friday of the Mohammedans 
and the Saturday of the Jews. They worship sacred trees and 
offer sacrifices to the spirits of the earth and air. Their priests 
are a combination of medicine-men and divines. 

See G. F. R. Radde, Die Chevs’ureti und ihr Land (Cassel, 1878) ; 
E. Chantre, Recherches anlhropologiques dans le Caucase (1885-87). 

KHIDR (pronounced K/iisr by the Persians and Turks, and 
with different vocalization pronounced also as Khadir and as 
Khudr ), a Mohammedan saint who according to the popular 
belief still lives as an omnipresent being. He reveals himself to 
those worthy of his companionship and advises and aids them. 
He watches over the welfare of all and especially of sailors who 
regard him as their particular patron saint. Sacrifices are offered 
to him whenever boats are launched. Khidr is declared to have 
inspired many Mohammedan prophets and authors and to have 
revealed their doctrine to them. In Mohammedan literature and 
poetry he is often mentioned as the only one who gained im- 
mortal life by drinking from the fountain of life. The role of the 
Khidr figure conforms closely to the role played by the prophet 
Elijah in Judaism, especially in his being immortal, omnipresent, 
and a helping adviser and guide. He is also like Elijah the con- 
soler of those bereaved. Several stories of Elijah which .were 
current in the Jewish world of the early Christian era have been 
incorporated with slight changes into the Koran where they are 
identified with the Khidr figure. One chief difference, however, 
is that while Elijah is a figure of the land, Khidr is “one who 
traverses the seas.” This identification of Khidr with the sea is 
believed to be a survival of pagan legends and myths which 
Mohammedanism accumulated in its spread over Islam countries. 
In Syria Khidr is revered and practically worshipped as a sacred 
divinity. Countless sanctuaries where sacrifices are offered up 
to him are scattered over the country. “Khidr is near but God is 
far,” as one of the inhabitants expressed it to an inquirer. The 
theologians of the official Mohammedan religion have tried to 
suppress these extravagant Khidr cults, but so far without success. 

See S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religions To-day (1903). 

KHLLCHIPUR, a mediatized chiefship in Central India, 
under the Bhopal agency; area, 273 sq.m.; pop. C 1 9 2 1 )> 40,043. 
The residence of the chief, who is a Khichi Rajput of the Chauhan 
clan, is at Khilchipur in Bhopal (pop. 5,300). He pays tribute 
to India, and has a salute of 9 guns. 

KHINGAN, two mountain ranges in east Asia consisting of 
Great Khingan and Little Khingan. Great Khingan, a tilted 
fault-block, trends north-north-east by south-south-west, and 
stretches through 15 0 of latitude from the northern border of 
Shansi province in China as far as the northern bend of the Amur 


river, so forming the easternmost bastion of the high Mongolian 
plateau, the surface of which slopes upwards to the axis of the 
Khingan, 4,500-5,500 feet.' Suess regarded it as the edge of the 
ancient archean core of north central Asia which he termed 
Angaraland. This buttressing range, whose highest slopes and 
valleys are forested, also forms the western “wall” of the Man- 
churian basin. The base of its gradual western slope lies at an 
altitude of 3,000 ft., but to the east the range falls more rapidly 
to the plains of central Manchuria whose undulations are partly 
caused by projecting spurs from the Great Khingan. It forms one 
of the most important orographicai divides in Asia, for it inter- 
cepts the moisture-laden south-east winds and is thus a main fac- 
tor in the contrast between fertile Manchuria on one hand and 
arid Mongolia on the other. Several outlying ranges on its eastern 
fringe give it the form of a terraced escarpment; the whole sys- 
tem is from 80 to 100 m. wide. 

Little Khingan range trends from west to east and separates the 
Sungari valley from that of the Amur. It may be regarded as an 
offshoot of the Great Khingan, and like its parent range consists 
of old archean schists and igneous rocks. It is probably continued 
to the north-east by the Bureya mountains and Dusse-alin across 
the Amur river which, in this section of its course, is transverse, 
piercing terraced scarps with the south-west by north-east trend 
characteristic of Trans-Baikalia. 

KHIVA, a town of Asiatic Russia in the Kharezm district of 
the Uzbek S S.R. in 41 0 30' N., 6o° iS' E., lying 25 m. west of 
the Amu Darya, on which it and the oasis around it depend for 
irrigation. Top. (1926) 19,866. The town was formerly the centre 
of a flourishing kingdom of great antiquity, which has declined 
owing to various physiographical and political causes. In very 
ancient times the Amu Darya flowed to the Caspian and thus 
possibly linked the oasis kingdom with the west, by the Sary 
Kamish depression. Later the river changed its course and now 
flows into the Sea of Aral. The increasing desiccation of Tur- 
kistan and the constant shift of the river towards the east, with 
consequent difficulties of irrigation to the oasis are other physio- 
graphical factors in its decline. The final political blow, following 
on a long series of troubles, was the heavy war indemnity im- 
posed upon the khanate after the capture of the town in 1873. 
The whole region was involved in the civil strife following the 
1917 revolution and the khanate ceased to exist, becoming ab- 
sorbed in the Uzbek republic, but the effects of civil war on the 
delicate balance of irrigated regions are disastrous and the oasis 
is at present much crippled, especially as no railway net yet 
reaches it, and funds are lacking for energetic measures to cope 
with the hydrographic problem of the Amu Darya. For its present 
economic condition see Uzbek or Usbek Republic. (X.) 

History.-— Khiva was once a great kingdom, under which the 
names of Chorasmia, Kharezm (Khwarizm) and Urgenj (Jurja- 
niya, Gurganj) held the keys of the mightiest river in Central Asia. 
The Oxus (Amu Darya) has changed its outlet, and no longer 
forms a waterway to the Caspian and thence to Europe. 

Chorasmia is mentioned by Herodotus, it being then one of the 
Persian provinces, over which Darius placed satraps, but nothing 
material of it is known till it was seized by the Arabs in a.d. 680. 
When the power of the caliphs declined the governor of the prov- 
ince probably became independent; but the first king known to 
history is Mamun-ibn-Mohammed in 995. Khwarizm fell under 
the power of Mahmud of Ghazni in 1017, and subsequently under 
that of the Seljuk Turks. In 1097 the governor Kutb-ud-din as- 
sumed the title of king, and one of his descendants, *Ala-ud-din 
Mohammed conquered Persia, and was the greatest prince in Cen- 
tral Asia when Jcnghiz Khan appeared in 1219. Khiva was con- 
quered again by Timur in 1379, and by the Uzbeks in 1512. 

Russia established relations with Khiva in the 17th century. 
The Cossacks of the Yaik during their raids across the Caspian 
learnt of the existence of this rich territory and made more than 
one plundering expedition to the chief town, Urgenj. In 1717 
Peter the Great, having heard of the presence of auriferous sand 
in the bed of the Oxus, desiring also to “open mercantile relations 
with India through Turan,” and to release from slavery some 
Russian subjects, sent a military force to Khiva. When within 
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100m. of the capital they encountered the troops of the khan. 
The battle lasted three days, and ended in victory for the Russian 
arms. The Khivans, however, induced the victors to break up 
their army into small detachments and treacherously annihilated 
them in detail. It was not until the third decade of the 19th cen- 
tury that the attention of the Muscovite government was again 
directed to the khanate. In 1839 a force under Gen. Perovsky 
moved from Orenburg across the Ust-Urt plateau to the Khivan 
frontiers, to occupy the khanate, liberate the captives and open 
the way for trade. This expedition likewise terminated in disaster. 
In 1847 the Russians founded a fort at the mouth of the Jaxartes 
or Syr Darya. This advance deprived the Khivans not only of 
territory, but of a large number of tax-paying Kirghiz, and also 
gave the Russians a base for further operations. For the next few 
years, however, the attention of the Russians was taken up with 
Khokand, their operations on that side culminating in the capture 
of Tashkent in 1865. Free in this quarter, they directed their 
thoughts once more to Khiva. In 1869 Krasnovodsk on the east 
shore of the Caspian was founded, and in 1871-72 the country 
leading to Khiva from different parts of Russian Turkistan was 
thoroughly explored and surveyed. In 1873 an expedition to 
Khiva was carefully organized on a large scale. The army of 
10,000 men placed at the disposal of Gen. Kaufmann started 
from three different bases of operation — Krasnovodsk, Orenburg 
and Tashkent. Khiva was occupied almost without opposition. 
All the territory (35,700sq.m. and 110,000 souls) on the right 
bank of the Oxus was annexed to Russia, while a heavy war in- 
demnity was imposed upon the khanate. In the summer of 1919 
the Soviet Government firmly established itself in this area and 
the native dynasty was expelled. By autumn the Khan of Khiva 
was deposed and a People's Soviet Republic was substituted for 
the khanate The remaining sections of Russian Turkistan with 
Khiva and Bukhara and the Trans-Caspian province now consti- 
tute the two Socialist Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan and Turk- 
menistan. In Oct. 1924 these two republics were admitted to 
membership of the USSR. The part of Khiva situated on the 
right bank of the Oxus is to-day part of Turkmenistan. 

(C. El.; A. N J. W.) 

KHNOPFF, FERNAND (1858-1921), Belgian painter and 
etcher, was born at the chateau de Grembergen (Termonde), on 
Sept. 12, 1858, and studied under X. Mellery He developed a 
very original talent, his work being characterized by great deli- 
cacy of colour, tone and harmony, as subtle in spiritual and intel- 
lectual as in its material qualities. “A Crisis ,? (1881) was followed 
by “Listening to Schumann,” “St. Anthony” and “The Queen of 
Sheba” (1883), and then came one of his best known works, “The 
Small Sphinx” (1884) Others are “Memories” (1889) and 
“White, Black and Gold'’ (1901) in the Brussels museum; “Por- 
trait of Mile. R.” (1889); “A Stream at Fosset” (1897); “The 
Empress” (1899); “A Musician'’; “Silence” (1890); “The Idea 
of Justice” (1905) and “Isolde” (1906), together with a poly- 
chrome bust “Sibyl” (1894) and an ivory mask (1897). “I lock 
my Door upon Myself (1891), which was exhibited at the New 
gallery, London, in 1902 and there attracted much attention, was 
acquired by the Pinakothek at Munich. He died on Nov. 14, 1921. 

See L. Dumont-Wilden, Fernand Khnopff (Brussels, 1907). 

KHOI. A district and town in the Persian province of Azer- 
baijan, lying in the north-west corner of Persia between Lake 
Urmia and the R. Aras. The district, which contains many flour- 
ishing callages, consists of an elevated valley 16 to 18 miles long 
and 8 miles broad, well drained and highly cultivated under a 
skilful system of irrigation which produces rich crops of wheat, 
barley, rice, cotton, and many kinds of fruit. Timber however 
is scarce as the surrounding hills are treeless. 

The town of the same name lies in 38° 37' N. by 45 0 15' E., 
at an elevation of 3,000 ft., 91 miles north-west of Tabriz, on the 
great trade-route from Trebizond at its junction with the road 
from Urmia to the Aras. The Kotur Chai tributary of the latter 
river flows two miles to the east of the town and is crossed 
by a brick-built bridge of 7 arches, 75 yd. long, with a roadway 
of 18 ft. Owing to its topographical position with reference to 
the frontiers of Persia, Turkey and Russia, Khoi seems always 


to have been regarded as possessing considerable strategical im- 
portance, and in the early part of the 19th century was surrounded 
with strong fortifications under the direction of a French engi- 
neer. James Morier saw the building work, in progress when he 
passed through in 1810. The design took the form of a quadri- 
lateral with faces 1,200 yd. in length and fortifications consisting 
of 2 lines of bastions and fosses, which made Khoi the most 
strongly fortified town in Persia. The city however surrendered 
to the Russians in 1827 without fighting and for some time after 
the conclusion of the ensuing treaty of Turkmanchai (Feb. 1828) 
was held by a garrison of 3,000 Russian troops as a guarantee 
for the payment of the war indemnity. During the Crimean war 
and again during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 a consider- 
able body of Persian troops was located there at the request of 
Russia. In the early part of 1911 the place was occupied by 
Turkish troops who however withdrew when a Russian Consul 
General put in an appearance with an escort of 4,000 men, and 
during the ensuing year this number was increased to something 
between 9 and 10 thousand, of all arms. 

If its extensive suburbs are included, the population of Khoi 
must approach 60,000 souls, but of these only about one-third live 
within the walls. The community includes a considerable Ar- 
menian element, probably 500 families, who inhabit a quarter of 
their own outside the walls. The city within the walls is one 
of the best laid out towns in Persia, cool streams with lines of 
willows running along its broad and regular streets. There are 
some good buildings, including the Governor’s residence; several 
mosques, an extensive brick-built bazaar and a fine caravanserai, 
and the town is the centre of a considerable transit trade as well 
as of local traffic with the districts across the Turkish border 

KHOJENT or KHOJEND, a town of Asiatic Russia, in 
the Khojent district of the Uzbekistan S S.R., on the left bank of 
the Syr-darya or Jaxartes, in 40° i8 r N., 69° 42' E. Pop. (1926) 
37,258 mainly Tajiks. The narrow Khojent pass is the entrance 
to the Ferghana valley, and the railway and the main road from 
Bukhara both utilize it. Before the Russian occupation there was 
much strife between the Khanates of Khokand and Bukhara as 
to the possession of this strategic point. In 1866 the town was 
stormed by the Russians and it played an important part in their 
war with Khokand in 1875. Irrigation from the Jaxartes is ren- 
dered difficult here by the height of the river bank. Cotton planta- 
tions, fruit gardens and vineyards surround the town, and silk 
worms are reared. There are a civic electric station and a cotton 
cleaning factory; the inhabitants weave and embroider cotton 
and silk goods. 

KHOLM: see Chelm. 

KHOLMOGORY, the capital of the district Kholmogory in 
Archangel, a former government of European Russia and now a 
province of the R.S.F.S.R., situated south-east of Archangel. Ex- 
cellent cattle are raised on the Dvina in the district of Kholmo- 
gory which also contains sulphurous springs. 

KHOND (Kandh), a Kui-speaking aboriginal tribe found in 
Orissa and the Ganjam district of Madras in India. In 1835 the 
Khonds attracted attention by their human sacrifices known as 
meriah. These were offered to ensure good crops, and the greater 
the victim's sufferings the better the crop. The victims had to be 
purchased to be efficacious and strangers were preferred. The 
meriah was well treated and, if a female, was encouraged to bear 
children before being immolated. The rites were simple and 
accompanied by orgies which lasted three days. Ten or twelve 
days before the sacrifice the victim’s hair was cut off, and the 
villagers having bathed, went with the priest to the sacred grove 
to forewarn the goddess. The Khonds are as tall as the average 
Hindu and not much darker, while in features they are very Aryan. 
They are undoubtedly a mixed Dravidian race, with much Aryan 
blood. The Khond language is more closely related to Telugu 
than is Gondi. 

See E. Thurston, Tribes and Castes of Southern India (1915) ; 
H. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces (1921). 

KHORSABAD, a modern village about 12} miles north-east 
of Mosul on the left bank of the Khosr. It was excavated by Botta 
in 1842 and his finds are in the Louvre. It has been usual to iden- 
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tify this site with Dur Sharrukin, usually translated “Sargon s 
Burgh,” although recently Langdon has suggested that this name 
should be applied to Agade, now definitely identified with Ed-deir 
{see under Agade). The town at Khorsabad was of very large ex- 
tent and must have taken a long time to build, covering as it did 
741 acres, over a square mile. It is rectangular in form; partly 
within and partly outside the city walls stood the royal palace, 
which was built on a terrace 45 feet high and covered 25 acres. 
It includes a temple and great stage tower and the palace itself 
with long endless sculptured corridors. The whole was found in 
good state of preservation and has been of great importance as it 
was excavated very early in the history of Assyriology, but fortu- 
nately at the same time with considerable care. 

Bibliography. — P. E. Botta and E. Flandin, Monument de Ninive, 
Paris, 1850 (an account of the original excavation) ; Cambridge 
Ancient History , vol. 1, 1923 (bibliography) ; S. Langdon, Kish, Paris, 
1924. 

KHOTAN, an oasis in the Tarim basin, situated on the 
Yurung-kash river, on the southern edge of the Takla-makan 
desert, China. The oasis is about 200 m. S.E. of Yarkand, and 
from the earliest times it has been the largest and most important 
of the group of oases along the southern margin of the Tarim 
basin. The oasis which comprises three towns, Khotan, or Ilchi; 
Yurung-kash and Kara-kash, occupies a terrace of fertile loess 
extending for nearly 40 miles along the northern foot of the Kun- 
lun mountains. It owes its fertility to two rivers, the Yurung- 
kash and Kara-kash which later unite to form the Khotan-darya. 
These rivers afford good irrigation and are responsible for much 
of the loess on which the oasis has grown up. Some of it is allu- 
vium, washed down by these rivers from the Kunlun, but most 
of it is the result of subaerial deposit. 

Khotan was a relatively weak state in the time of the early 
Han dynasty, but, in the later part of the first century of our 
era when China was energetically establishing control over the 
Tarim basin, its geographical position as the largest oasis and 
best supply base on the more southerly of the two chief routes 
to the West, and as a connecting link between Central Asia and 
India, gave it great importance. Its connection with India is 
illustrated by the fact that Buddhism reached China via Khotan 
which was for a time a famous centre of Buddhist learning. A 
rich prize in itself and the key to many trade routes, Khotan 
has experienced many fluctuations of political fortune. Con- 
quered by the famous general Pan Ch’ao in a.d, 70 it was held 
by China during the later Han dynasty, and again under the 
Tangs in the seventh century when it was one of the four 
garrison centres from which the Tarim basin was then admin- 
istered. In the following century it was conquered by the Arabs 
from West Turkistan and in the tenth it was annexed by Kashgar. 
Genghis Khan captured it in the 13th century and later *It was 
included in the Mongol Central Asian khanate (Changatai). Dur- 
ing this period Marco Polo passed through it (1274) and noted 
its agricultural wealth, especially of cotton, its commercial im- 
portance and the unwarlike character of its inhabitants. In re- 
cent centuries it has been one of the chief centres of Moham- 
medan activity in Chinese Central Asia and played a prominent 
part in the Dungan revolt against Chinese authority (1864-75) 
and that of Yakub Beg of Kashgar a year or two later. 

The surrender of Kashgar and Khotan to the famous “agri- 
cultural army” in 1878 marked the final stage in the reasser- 
tion of Chinese authority and Khotan is now included in the 
province of Sinkiang, of which it is one of the chief centres. 
Its administration is typical of an area where irrigation is the 
basis of economic organization. The oasis is divided into a series 
of communes, corresponding to the areas irrigated by each of the 
chief canals. This enables the water to be distributed fairly and 
ensures that the expenses incidental to the upkeep of the irrigation 
works are equally divided amongst the peasants. 

The oasis is still of outstanding agricultural importance. The 
staple cereals are wheat, rice, oats, millet and above all Indian 
com. The early harvest of the spring-sown crops and the abun- 
dant water-supply in summer permit of its being grown every- 
where as a second crop. The cotton crop is also of great value 
and good fodder crops of lucerne are grown. So too are great 


quantities of olives and fruits, including apricots, peaches and 
apples. There is a considerable export of dried fruit, especially 
to Aksu in the north and to the smaller oases east of Khotan. 
The cultivation of the mulberry is carried on everywhere as the 
basis of the silk industry, of which Khotan is an important 
centre. It has in addition a large manufacture of carpets and 
felts and ranks as the chief industrial city of East Turkistan. 
Its metal work is famous and there is extensive mining including 
that of gold which is still washed from the alluvium in the rivers. 
For centuries Khotan was famous for jade or nephrite, a semi- 
precious stone greatly esteemed by the Chinese for making small 
fancy boxes, bottles and cups, mouthpieces for pipes, bracelets, 
etc. 

The population of the oasis is approximately 220,000. Mon- 
golian traits are rare and the peasants on the whole bear a strong 
resemblance to the “Aryan” Galchas. 

KHULNA, a town and district of British India, in the Presi- 
dency division of Bengal. The town stands on the river Bhairab, 
and is the terminus of a line of the Eastern Bengal State railway, 
on which much of the boat and steam traffic of Eastern Bengal 
converges. Pop. (1921), 16,049. 

The District of Khulna, which was formed out of Jessore 
in 1882, lies in the south of the delta of the Ganges between that 
district and the Bay of Bengal. Area (excluding the Sundarbans), 
2,011 sq m.; forests in the Sundarbans extend over 2,297 sq. miles. 
The district is intersected by large tidal rivers, which expand into 
estuaries as they approach the sea; the rivers are connected by 
innumerable creeks and channels. The north-east part of the dis- 
trict is swampy; the north-west is more elevated and above flood 
level, the central part, though low-lying, is also under cultivation; 
the Sundarbans is an uninhabited area of swampy forest-clad 
islands. In 1921 the population was 1,453,034. Rice is the prin- 
cipal crop; jute ranks next in importance. The chief industries 
are fishing, boat-building and the manufacture of molasses from 
the date palm. 

KHUNSAR, a town of Persia, sometimes included in the 
province of ‘Iraq (Persian), and at others in that of Isfahan, 
situated in 33 0 9' N. by 50° 23' E., at an elevation of 7,900 ft. 
The town, which lies on the Isfahan-Gulpaigan-Sultanabad high- 
way and has a population of about 10,000 is picturesquely situated 
on both sides of a valley half-a-mile wide, through which runs 
a narrow stream of the same name, flowing in a north-easterly 
direction towards Qum. The town itself is 2 miles long and its 
gardens and orchards extend for a further 3 or 4 miles. They 
yield a great profusion of fruit, especially apples from which a 
kind of cider is brewed; but its keeping qualities are not sufficient 
to admit of its export. Grazing in the neighbourhood is good 
and fuel and timber plentiful. The town possesses 5 caravanserais, 
3 mosques and a post-office. The population, in which there is a 
considerable leaven of mullahs and saiyids has the reputation 
of being prone to fanaticism. 

KHURASAN originally signified a vast tract of country to 
the east of Iran, comprising the lands situated to the south of 
the Amu Darya and to the north of the Hindu Kush. To the 
Arab geographers, Khurasan had for its boundaries on the east 
Seistan and India, west the desert of Ghuzz and Jurjan, north 
Transoxiana, and south and south-west the desert of Persia. 
Under the present regime in Persia the meaning of the name 
has gradually become much more restricted and now indicates the 
north-easterly province of Persia, coterminous on the north with 
Russian Trans-Caspian territory (the river Atrak serving as the 
frontier as far as Chat), east with Afghanistan, west with the 
Persian provinces of Astarabad, Shah Rud, Semnan and Damghan, 
and Yazd, and south with Kerman. It thus still embraces a tract 
of very considerable extent measuring some 500 m. from north 
to south, and 300 m. from east to west and having an area of 
not less than 125,000 sq.m. It extends southward almost to 30° 
N. and includes the large district or sub-province of Qainat. 

Physical Features. — The surface of the province is essen- 
tially mountainous, especially on the north and east. The ranges 
generally run in parallel ridges enclosing broad valleys with a 
normal direction from north-west to south-east and elevations in 
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the southern border of 11-13,000 ft. The whole of the north 
is occupied by an extensive highland system composed of the 
Elburz range and its prolongations from the neighbourhood of 
Shah Rud. The Great Kavir desert obtrudes into Khurasan 
and occupies its central and western part, and the Dasht i Lut 
obtrudes similarly, in the south. The true character of these 
great salt depressions which form the distinctive feature of east 
Persia has scarcely been determined, some regarding them as the 
beds of dried up seas. The surface of Khurasan is thus very 
diversified, consisting mainly of highlands, saline swampy deserts 
and upland valleys, some of which are fertile and well watered. 
Broadly, the country offers the appearance of a group of oases 
watered by intermittent rivers and by wells. Of the fertile v al- 
leys — occurring mainly in the north — the chief are: the great 
longitudinal valley stretching north-westward from near the 
Afghan frontier and Herat, wherein are situated the important 
towns of Meshed, Kuchan, Shirwan and Bujnurd; the districts 
of Nishapur and Sabzavar farther south; and the districts around 
Birjand and Qain still farther south. These tracts produce, in 
particular, rice and other grains, cotton, tobacco, opium, and 
fruits in profusion. 

The rivers of Khurasan are comparatively small. The most 
important are: the Atrak rising north-east of Kuchan and flow- 
ing into the Caspian sea; the Kashaf Rud or Ab i Meshed which 
joins the Hari Rud from Afghanistan, the two eventually losing 
themselves north of the Trans-Caspian railway; and the Kaleh i 
Mura (of which the Kara Su is a tributary) which rising in 
the hills near Bujnurd flows south and eventually loses itself in 
the great desert. All the other rivers are mere torrents which, 
though they often have a perennial supply near their sources, 
are so much drawn on for irrigation that it is only in spate that 
they have sufficient water to reach their terminals in the desert. 

Natural Resources and Agriculture. — The mineral prod- 
ucts consist of turquoises from the mines at Maadan near Nisha- 
pur; salt is found over great areas in the form of a thick efflor- 
escence; and iron, lead, alum, gold and copper are said to exist. 
Coal is found some 20 m. S. of Meshed, but whether in work- 
able quantities has yet to be determined. The agricultural prod- 
ucts are fruits in great variety and most kinds of grain, some 
silk, saffron, large quantities of asafoetida, and cotton; also 
manna, tobacco, pistachio nuts and gums. The soil of the vari- 
ous districts is very varied in character and productivity : the 
north-west, north and north-east have a very rich soil and being 
abundantly irrigated are all extremely productive, especially of 
corn. Meshed is in a rich well watered plain as also is Kuchan 
where rice is said to yield four hundred fold. 

Peoples. — Khurasan is peopled by a great variety of races; 
only that part of the province lying near the Meshed-Tehran 
roads being occupied mostly by Persians. To the north-west, on 
the frontier of Astarabad are Turkmans, largely of the Cuklan 
and Yamut tribes. To the north and north-east are the Kurds 
of Bujnurd and Kuchan. South of Meshed are sections of the 
’Amaq tribe of Timuris, while westward of these, around Turbat i 
Haidari (q.v.) are Turks and Baluchis. There are here and there 
Barbaris (of Mongol origin), Arabs, a few Jews and, scattered 
all over the country, are gipsies. 

Communications and Trade. — The administrative capital 
of the province is Meshed (q.v.) and the provincial revenue 
amounted in 1926-7 to 29,510,251 krans (£ St. = 45 krans). A 
road suitable for motor traffic traverses the north of the province 
from Tehran, via Shah Rud to Meshed; and a similar road runs 
south from Meshed to railhead of the Indian railway system at 
Duzdab. The Trans-Caspian railway skirts the province on the 
north, the important station of Ashqabad being only a few miles 
distant from the Persian frontier. The value of the great trade 
which passed by way of Meshed in 1925-6 was 38,400,000 krans, 
of which 19,000,000 krans represented imports. The articles of 
export, in order of value, were carpets (5,700,000 krans), hides 
and skins, opium, timber, cotton stuffs, silk and turquoises. 

Bibliography. — G. C. Napier, “Extracts from a diary of a tour in 
Khorassan, etc.,” J.R.G.S., 1876, XL VI.; C. MacGregor, Journey 
through Khorasan (1878) and Narrative of a journey through the 
Province of Khorassan — in 1875 (1879) ; G. N. Curzon, Persia and 


the Persian Question (1892) ; C. E. Yate, Khurasan and Sistan (1900) ; 
P. M. Sykes, “A fifth journey in Persia,” Geogr. J., 1906, XXVIII., “A 
sixjffi journey,” Ibid., 1911, XXXVII , “A seventh journey,” Ibid , 1915, 
XLV., “Historical notes on Khurasan,” J R.A S , 1910, and “Khorasan, 
the Eastern province of Persia,” J. Roy. Soc. Arts, 1914, LXII.; A. 
Sven Hedin, Overland to India (1910) ; H. H. Schweinitz, Orient alische 
wanderungen in Turkestan und itn nordostlichen Persicn (1910) ; H. 
R. d’Allemagne, Du Khorasan an pays des Backhtiaris. Trois inois de 
voyage en Perse (1911); W. Ivanow, “Notes on the ethnology of 
Khurasan,” Geogr. J., 1926, LXVII. (P. Z. C.) 

KHURJA, a town of British India, in the Bulandshahr dis- 
trict of the United Provinces, 27 m. N W. of Aligarh, near the 
main line of the East Indian railway. Pop (1921), 25,719. It is 
an important centre of trade in grain, indigo, sugar and ghi, and 
has cotton gins and presses and a manufacture of pottery. The 
principal building in the town is a modern Jain temple, a tine 
domed structure, which is richly carved and ornamented in gold 
and colours. 

KHURRAMABAD, a Persian town in the province of Buru- 
jird (Luristan) in 33 0 32' N., 48° 15' E., and at an elevation of 
4,250 ft. Pop. (1917) 4,000. It is situated 138 m. W N.W. of 
Isfahan on the Khurramabad river (also called Ab-i-Istaneh) on 
the shortest route from the Persian Gulf to the main distributing 
centres of Persia, passing from Mohammcrah via Ahwaz and 
Dizful. The section of this road from Khurramabad to Tehran 
is practicable for motors. Between the town and river stands the 
ruined Diz-i-Siyah (black castle), which in the middle ages was 
the residence of the governor of the district, with annexes called 
Falak ul Aflak (heaven of heavens). 

Bibliography. — T. E. Gordon, Journey from Tehran to Korun 
. . . via Kum, Khoremabad, etc ; (F O. Reports, Miscellaneous, 1891, 
No. 207) ; C. J. Edmonds, “Luristan: Pish-i-Kuh and Bala Gariveh,” 
Geogr. J., 1922, LIX. 

KHUZISTAN (formerly Arabistan), a province of Persia 
bounded west by the frontier of ‘Iraq and the Shatt al Arab, north 
by the provinces of Burujird (Luristan) and Gulpaigan, east by 
those of Isfahan and Ears, and south by the Persian gulf. Khuzis- 
tan, meaning the “land of the Khuz,” was a part of the Biblical 
Elam and corresponds largely to the ancient Susiana. It is 
watered and drained mainly by the Karun (q v ) and the Karkheh 
river, whose waters are dissipated in the Hawiza marshes. Other 
independent but smaller streams are the Jerrahi, and Hindian or 
Tab rivers. All these rivers bring down much silt from the Zagros 
range and its offshoots in the north, and this goes to create exten- 
sive mud-flats in the south towards the coast of the Persian gulf. 
Thus, broadly, the province falls into two natural physical divi- 
sions: the northern mountainous part where the country slopes 
gently down from the Bakhtiari highlands, bare and shingly; and 
the southern part, which consists, to a great extent, of open allu- 
vial plains or morasses which in places are fertile and grassy and 
in other parts wholly barren or else thickly sprinkled with desert 
scrub. 

Population. — The population of Khuzistan has been estimated 
at about 230,000 settled, and 120,000 nomadic people, but in these 
figures no account is taken of the Bakhtiaris and Lurs who enter 
the north-eastern districts in winter, the most important numer- 
ically being probably the Sagwand Lurs who encamp in the district 
of Dizful, sometimes to the number of 15,000. The bulk of the 
population of Khuzistan is either pure Arab or, more frequently, 
a mixture of Arab and Persian, and the tribes are settled, or 
nomadic, or in a transitional stage between the two modes of life. 
Speaking generally, the tribal system of Khuzistan is rather loose 
and does not rest upon a rigid basis of race. Whole tribes are 
sometimes merged and disappear, or are distributed as sections 
among other tribes Among the more powerful or numerous of 
the tribal communities are the Kaab, probably numbering 50,000, 
located in southern Khuzistan around Mohammerah, Jerrahi dis- 
trict and Ahwaz; the Dizfuli around Dizful; the Muhaisin in the 
Mohammerah and Ahwaz districts; the Shushtari in Shushtar dis- 
trict; the Tamim, Qanawati, and Kharnis, nomadic. The Kaab 
claim to be Awamir or Bani Amir whose original home is stated 
to have been in Nejd; their political influence, formerly very 
powerful, has declined in recent years, whilst that of the Muhaisin 
has risen. Mention should also be made of the tribes who dwell 
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in the Hawizeh district and who, in summer and autumn encamp 
in the marshes and in winter roam the deserts with their flocks and 
herds and who are regarded as turbulent elements. 

Soil and Productions. — The soil of Khuzistan is naturally 
very fertile, but since the Shahdurwan weir across the Karun at 
Ahwaz was swept away and the numerous canals which diverted 
the water of the river for irrigation purposes became useless, a 
great part of that district, once accounted among the richest in 
Persia, has become uncultivated. A dam across the Karkheh, also, 
gave way in 1837 and its waters dissipated in marshes, submerged 
and ruined large areas in the neighbourhood of Hawizeh. Most of 
the crops depend for water on rainfall or wells. The climate is 
hot, the relative humidity high and the low-lying swampy districts 
unhealthy. The prevailing winds are north-west and south-east: 
the former hot and dry from the arid regions west of Mesopo- 
tamia, the latter bearing much moisture from the Persian gulf. 
Khuzistan is productive in patches. Wheat and barley are the 
more general crops in their distribution, but rice, cotton, sesame, 
beans and sugar cane are grown in a number of districts, while 
linseed, maize and pulse are produced in other localities. Special 
crops are indigo in the Dizful district, opium and pepper in 
Shushtar, and tobacco around Ram Hormuz and Aqili. 

Communications and Trade. — Ahwaz was, and still is, the 
most important road centre in the province, being in direct com- 
munication with Shiraz by way of Ram Hormuz on the east, with 
Wasit and Baghdad on the west, with Shushtar, Qum and Tehran 
on the north (a large part of this road being fit for motor traffic), 
with Isfahan on the north-east, and with Mohammerah and Basra 
on the south. The other chief centres of trade and distribution are 
Dizful, Shushtar and Ram Hormuz, the latter being the market 
for the produce of the adjacent Kakhtiari and Lur country. The 
foreign trade of Khuzistan is carried on almost exclusively through 
Mohammerah (q. v.)\ a smaller port is Bandar Mashur, but it is 
without steamer communication. By far the most important 
mineral product is petroleum, from the extensive oilfields of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, situated east of Shushtar, which is 
exported from Abadan (q.v.). 

The revenue of the province amounted to 12,049,291 krans 
(£ St. = 45 krans) in 1926-7. 

Bibliography. — A. H. Layard, “A description of the province of 
Khuzistan,” J.R.G.S., 1842, XII.; H. C. Rawlinson, “Notes on a march 
from Zohab, . . . along the mountains to Khuzistan,” etc, J.RG.S, 
1839, ix. ; L. Pelly, “Remarks on the tribes, trade, and resources around 
the shore line of the Persian Gulf,” Trans. Bomb. Geogr. Soc., 1863, 
XVII ; P. J. C. Robertson, Memorandum on the topography , etc., of 
Khuzistan (1879) ; A. H. Layard, Early adventures in Persia , Susiana , 
and Babylon (1887) ; G N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question 
(1892) ; J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse , Vol. II. (1894- 
1904) ; L. Capitan, “L’histoirc de 1’Elam,” etc., Rev. ecole d’antbropol- 
ogie de Paris (1902); G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate (1905) ; P. A. Buxton and V. H. W. Dowson, “The Marsh 
Arabs of Lower Mesopotamia,” Indian Antiquary , 1921, I ; Persian 
Gulf Pilot (1924) ; A. T. Wilson, “The delta of the Shaft al ’Arab and 
proposals for dredging the bar,” Geogr. J., 1925, Mar , and The Persian 
Gulf, An historical sketch (1928) ; F. R. Maunsell, “The land of Elam,” 
Geogr. J ., 1925, May; see also Karun. (P. Z. C.) 

KHYBER PASS, the most important of the passes which lead 
from Afghanistan into India, and is now threaded by road and 
rail. It is a narrow defile winding between cliffs of shale and 
limestone 600 to 1,000 ft. high, stretching up to more lofty moun- 
tains behind. No other pass in the world has possessed such 
strategic importance or retains so many historic associations as 
this gateway to the plains of India. Owing to its difficulty and the 
intractability of the tribes on the route, it has not been so much 
used before modem times as has been generally supposed. The 
great invasions of India, either came via what is now British 
Baluchistan on Multan, or else if coming via Kabul turned aside 
somewhere below Jalalabad to travel the easier routes north of 
the Kabul river. The mountain barrier which separates the Pesha- 
war plains from the Afghan highlands differs in many respects from 
the mountain barrier which intervenes between the Indus plains 
and the plateau farther south. To the south this barrier consists 
of a series of flexures folded parallel to the river, through which 
the plateau drainage breaks down in transverse lines forming gorges 
and clefts as it cuts through successive ridges. West of Peshawar 


the strike of the mountain systems is roughly from west to east, 
and this formation is maintained with more or less regularity as 
far south as the Tochi river and Waziristan. Almost immediately 
west of Peshawar, and stretching along the same parallel of lati- 
tude from the meridian of Kabul to within ten miles of the Pesha- 
war cantonment, is the great central range of the Safed Koh, 
which forms throughout its long, straight line of rugged peaks the 
southern wall, or water-divide, of the Kabul river basin. 

Pursuing the main road from Peshawar to Kabul, the fort of 
Jamrud, which commands the British end of the Khyber Pass, 
lies some 1 1 m. W of Peshawar. The road leads through a barren 
stony plain and some three miles beyond Jamrud, enters the 
mountains at an opening called Shadi Bagiar, where the Khyber 
proper begins. The highway runs for a short distance through the 
bed of a ravine, and then ascends on the left-hand side to a pla- 
teau called Shagai. From here can be seen the fort of Ali Masjid, 
which commands the centre of the pass, and which has been the 
scene of more than one famous siege. Still going westward the 
road turns to the right, and by an easy zigzag descends to the river 
of Ali Masjid, and runs along its bank. The new road along this 
cliff was made by the British during the second Afghan War 
(1879-80), and converted during and after the third Afghan War 
(1920) to a double motor road. This is the narrowest part of the 



The khyber pass, through which the military roao from the 

PUNJAB TO AFGHANISTAN RUNS; CONSTRUCTED DURING THE AFGHAN 
WARS 


Khyber, not more than 15 ft. broad, with the Rhotas hill on the 
right fully 2,000 ft. overhead. Some three miles farther on thfc 
valley widens, and on either side lie the hamlets and some sixty 
towers of the Zakka Khel Afridis. Then comes the Loargi Shin- 
wari plateau, some seven miles in length and three in its widest 
part, ending at Landi Kotal, where is another British fort, which 
closes this end of the Khyber and overlooks the plains of Afghan- 
istan. The broad gauge railway from Peshawar to Jamrud has 
now been extended to Landi Kotal, and half-trains can climb to 
that place, where since the third Afghan War a British brigade is 
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cantoned in the uplands. After leaving Landi Kotai the great 
Kabul highway passes between low hills, until it debouches on the 
Kabul river and leads to Dakka. The road has been greatly im- 
proved and motors and light lorries run through to Kabul. 

The Khyber Pass has been adopted by the British Govern- 
ment as the main road to Kabul, but the old road to India left 
the Kabul river near its junction with the Kunar, crossed the great 
divide between the Kunar valley and Bajour, and turned south- 
wards to the plains. During the first Afghan War the Khyber was 
the scene of many skirmishes with the Afridis and some disasters 
to the British troops. It was at the fortress of Ali Masjid that 
Sir Neville Chamberlain’s friendly mission to the amir Shere 
Ali was stopped in 1878, thus causing the second Afghan War; 
and on the outbreak of that war Ali Masjid was captured by Sir 
Samuel Browne. The treaty which closed the war in May 1879 
left the Khyber tribes under British control. In 1897 the Afridis 
seized the pass, on the withdrawal of the British officers, and 
held it for some months. This was the chief cause of the Tirah 
expedition of 1897. 

See Sir Robert Warburton, Eighteen Years in the Khyber (1900) ; 
Sir T. Holdich, Indian Borderland (1901); Tate, The Kingdom of 
Afghanistan (Bombay, 1911). 

KIAKHTA: see Troitskosavsk. 

KIAMA: see Wollongong. 

KIAMIL PASHA (1832-1915), Turkish statesman, was the 
son of an artillery officer, Salih Agha. Having completed his mili- 
tary training in Egypt as a cavalry lieutenant, he was appointed by 
the Khedive, Abbas Pasha, tutor in English to his son Ibrahim 
Pasha. In 1861 Kibrizli Mehemmed Pasha took him into the serv- 
ice of the Ottoman Government. He was twice governor of Jerusa- 
lem and three times governor of Beirut. In 1878 he was appointed 
governor of Kossova and soon afterwards of Aleppo, with the rank 
of Pasha. He resigned as the result of the British protest against 
his conduct during the Armenian revolt at Zeitoun, and returning 
to Constantinople became Under-Secretary for the Interior. In 
1881 he became minister of Evkaf, and after the resignation of the 
Kutchuk Said Pasha Cabinet in that year, grand vizier. In spite of 
his forced resignation from the governorship of Aleppo he steadily 
pursued a pro-British policy. He resigned the grand vizirate in 
1887 owing to Russian intervention, but was reappointed in 1896. 
He was dismissed by Sultan Abdul Hamid, however, owing to his 
proposal that a Cabinet responsible to the nation should be formed, 
and was sent to Smyrna as governor, where he remained for 12 
years. 

After the promulgation of the constitution (1908) Kiamil Pasha 
joined the Kutchuk Said Pasha Cabinet and soon after became 
Grand Vizier for the third time. He was, however, strongly 
opposed by the Union and Progress party. During the Balkan War 
(1912) he became Grand Vizier for the fourth time, but was forced 
to resign in 1913 as the result of a military coup d’Stat and the 
unpopularity of the peace terms accepted by him. He retired to 
Egypt, and although he returned later to Constantinople he was 
forced by the Government immediately to leave. He went to 
Cyprus and died there in 1915. Kiamil Pasha knew English, 
French and Arabic and published a book on Turkish history. 

KIANGSI, a province in the heart of China, lying within the 
South China highlands but drained to and linked up with the 
Lower Yang-tze valley. It is formed essentially of the basin of 
the Kan river with whose watershed the provincial boundaries 
for the most part coincide. As the life of Kiangsi is based on a 
tributary basin to the south of the arterial line of the Yang-tze, 
its position and r 61 e are analogous to those of Hunan rather than 
of Hupeh or Kiangsu, great focal provinces lying astride the 
Yang-tze valley proper. Like Hunan it is a corridor province, 
providing the chief alternative route across the South China high- 
lands from the Lower Yang-tze valley to the Canton delta, the 
focus of South China. The Kiangsi route leading over the water- 
shed by the Mei-ling pass was that followed by early British 
embassies, those of Macartney in 1793 and Amherst in 1816 on 
their journey overland between Canton and Peking. Communi- 
cating with the Yang-tze valley mid-way in its course between the 
central (Hupeh) basin and the delta, Kiangsi is orientated partly 


to the one and partly to the other. Although formerly linked with 
Anhwei and Kiangsu to constitute the old province of Kiangnan, 
it is commercially tributary to Hankow rather than to Shanghai. 

Kiangsi is made up of a succession of ridges and troughs trend- 
ing N.E.-S.W. characteristic of the eastern half of the South China 
highlands. These, running diagonally across it, give the province 
a frame which, though mountainous, is pierced by numerous gaps 
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giving comparatively easy communication with adjoining prov- 
inces. From Fukien alone is Kiangsi separated by a continuous 
mountain system. The N E.-S.W. ridges which enter Kiangsi die 
down, however, along the axis of the province to leave two basin- 
like areas, an upper and a lower. The upper basin collects the 
headstreams of the Kan at the confluence of which stands Kan- 
chow, the focus of the basin and the second city of the province. 
The lower basin, much the larger of the two, forms an extensive 
lowland plain sloping towards the Po-yang lake through which 
the drainage of the province passes to the Yang-tze. The lake 
has undergone extensive sedimentation and a ring of important 
towns, once on its shores, is now separated from it by wide 
stretches of fertile alluvium. The focus of this lowland plain and 
the capital of the province is the large city of Nanchang, situated 
on the Kan at the point where it once emptied into the lake, now 
over 30 miles away. 

Kiangsi cultivates the crops characteristic of the Yang-tze 
basin. Rice is grown throughout the province but especially in 
the alluvial soils bordering the Po-yang lake. It is one of the four 
provinces of China having a surplus production. This is collected 
at Nanchang from both the Po-yang plain and the upper valleys 
and sent to Wuhu, the great rice market of the Yang-tze valley. 
Of the other crops entering commerce, both sugar and tea have 
declined in importance. Sugar cultivation has suffered from Japa- 
nese competition and is now practically confined to the upper 
valleys The production of tea, grown on the hill-slopes towards 
the Hupeh border and collected at Kiukiang, has declined with 
the general decay of the China tea trade. Kiangsi teas are now 
mainly green teas, destined for export to Russia. There is some 
tobacco production to the east of the lake and this may increase 
in the future. Like the rest of the Yang-tze valley, Kiangsi grows 
for subsistence crops in addition to the rice of summer, temperate 
cereals and legumes such as wheat and beans during the winter 
half-year. The population of the province according to the Post 
Office estimate of 1923 is over 24 millions giving the high density 
of 352 to the square mile. Communications are at present almost 
entirely limited to navigation on the Po-yang lake and the lower 
part of the Kan river system and to roads. The only railway is 
a short line linking Nanchang with Kiu-kiang on the Yang-tze. 

KIANG-SU, one of the smallest but probably the most im- 
portant and the most densely-peopled of the provinces of China, 
at the outlet of the Yang-tze Kiang. In' its natural state it was 
a water-logged deltaic plain, bounded on the north by the Shan- 
tung highlands and on the south by the scarps of south-east 
China. Except for outcrops of Carboniferous rocks around 
Nanking, the soils are almost wholly formed of recent deposits, 
loess and alkaline sands in the north and fertile silts and clays 
in the south. Lakes and swamps still occupy a considerable pro- 
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portion of the surface especially in the region of the Hwai 
marshes where the drainage is very indefinite. This swamp belt 
in the centre of the province (long inhabited by aboriginal tribes, 
the Hwai barbarians) has localised population in two distinct 
regions to the north and south of it, linked, however, by a line 
of towns along the Grand Canal. In northern Kiangsu the agri- 
cultural resources are limited, the main crops being wheat, millet 
and fruit; it is purely agrarian in character and the population 
is of only moderate density. 

But southern Kiang-su, i.e., south of the marsh belt, is the 
richest region in the whole country. It is the ‘‘Garden of China” 
and supports an enormous population mainly by the close inter- 
action of agricultural, industrial and commercial activities. Rice, 
wheat, sesamum, peanuts and melons are grown in large quantities, 
while mulberry and cotton provide the basis of the great silk and 
cotton industries of the region. The cotton is mainly of Chinese 
native kinds; experiments seem to show that the early autumn 
climate of the delta is too humid for American varieties. It is 
the industrial region of China par excellence , embracing many 
long-established domestic handicrafts and countless new manu- 
factures resulting from western contact. It is also the chief com- 
mercial outlet of the country and the bulk of China’s foreign 
trade passes through it. This is the historic Kiang-nan, the heart 
of Manzi, whose opulence and activity made such an impression 
on Marco Polo when he visited it in the second half of the 13th 
century. Its intrinsic importance and its geographical position 
as the gateway to central China have made the Delta the chief 
scene of European commercial activity in the country since the 
beginning of the Treaty Port era and the problems arising out 
of this contact are here most clearly displayed. (See Shanghai.) 
The delta and its fringes are intersected by waterways, both 
natural and artificial, which afford the chief trade-routes. In 
addition to the Yang-tze and the Grand Canal which intersects it 
at Chin-kiang and runs from south to north, there is a network 
of canals which also serve to drain the land, especially in the 
districts immediately to the north of the river. The province 
also possesses about 400 miles of government railways compris- 
ing the important Shanghai-Nanking system with services to 
Hangchow and Ning-po and a section of the transverse Lung- 
nai Railway in the north which has been recently completed to the 
new port of Hai-chow. 

The population of Kiang-su was estimated at nearly 34 mil- 
lions in 1920, with an average density of 878 per square mile. Of 
this total 66 c / 0 live in the deltaic tract, parts of which are among 
the most densely peopled areas in the world, the density rising 
to over 5,000 persons per square mile in the richest rice-growing 
districts. While the great majority of the people are farmers, 
Kiang-su contains a bigger industrial population, artisans -in the 
western sense, than any other province in China and also has a 
large mercantile class. This is becoming increasingly articulate 
in public affairs, so that here more than in any other part of 
China except perhaps Kwangtung is there the nucleus of a definite 
“public opinion” on national policy. The large cluster of big 
cities like Soochow and Nanking in the delta, many of them 
with over 100,000 inhabitants, tends to develop political activities 
of a new type, so that Kiang-su may be regarded as the pulse of 
the new industrial China. It is a progressive province, as evi- 
denced by the modernisation of the silk and cotton industries, 
the development of conservancy boards and afforestation schemes 
and not least by an energetic educational policy. In the matter 
of language there is an important distinction between northern 
Kiang-su which belongs to the Mandarin area of North China 
and the delta where the old Wu dialects are still the vernacular. 
Nanking, however, at the apex of the delta is mainly Mandarin- 
speaking and this, as the official language, is increasingly under- 
stood in the chief commercial centres of the deltaic region. 

KIAOCHOW BAY : sec Tsingtao. 

KIDD, BENJAMIN (1858-1916), British sociologist, was 
born on Sept. 9, 1858. He entered the civil service, becoming a 
clerk in the Inland Revenue office. During 1898 he travelled 
extensively in the United States and Canada for the purpose of 
economic study, and in 1902 he visited South Africa for the 


same reason. In 1904 he published Social Evolution , which was 
widely read and was translated into most European languages 
as well as into Chinese. His later publications included The 
Control of the Tropics (1898) and Principles of Western Civili- 
sation (1902). He died at Croydon on Oct. 2, 1916. 

KIDD, WILLIAM (Captain Kidd) ( c . 1645-1701), pri- 
vateer and pirate, was of obscure origin. In 1691 an award from 
the council of New York of £150 was given him for his services 
during the disturbances in the colony after the revolution of 
1688. He served with credit against the French in the West In- 
dies. In 1695 he came to London with a sloop of his own to 
trade. He was recommended to the colonial governor Lord Bello- 
mont, as fit to command a vessel to cruise against pirates in the 
Eastern seas. Accordingly the “Adventure” galley was privately 
fitted out, and Captain Kidd received the king’s commission to 
arrest all pirates, and a commission of reprisals against the French. 
Kidd sailed from Plymouth in May 1696 for New York, and in 
1697 reached Madagascar where, instead of hunting the pirates 
down, he associated with them, capturing native trading vessels. 
During 1698-99 complaints of his proceedings reached the British 
Government. Kidd deserted the “Adventure” in Madagascar and 
eventually reached New England in a small sloop. He wrote to , 
Bellomont, professing his ability to justify himself and sending 
the governor booty. He was arrested in July 1699, was sent to 
England for trial and found guilty of murder and piracy. He was 
hanged on May 23, 1701. About £14,000 of “Captain Kidd’s 
Treasures” was recovered from Kidd’s ship and from Gardiner’s 
Island (off the E. end of Long Island). 

See W. W. Campbell, An Historical Sketch of Robin Hood and 
Captain Kidd (New York, 1853). See also Pirate. 

KIDDERMINSTER, market town and municipal borough, 
Worcestershire, England, 15 m. N. of Worcester by rail, on the 
river Stour and the Staffordshire and Worcestershire canal. Pop. 
(1921) 27,118. In 736 lands upon the river Stour, called Stour 
in Usmere, identified with the site of Kidderminster ( Chide - 
mins t re ) , were given to Earl Cyneberght by King Aethelbald to 
found a monastery. These lands were later given by Coenwulf, 
king of the Mercians, to Deneberht, bishop of Worcester, but 
were exchanged with the same king in 816 for other property. 
Kidderminster remained a royal manor until Henry II. granted 
it to Manser Bisct. The town was possibly a borough in 1187 
when the men paid £4 to an aid. As a royal possession it en- 
joyed many privileges in the 12th century. The first charter of 
incorporation granted in 1636, remained valid until the Municipal 
Reform act of 1835. Kidderminster sent two members to the 
parliament of 1295. The cloth trade is first mentioned in 1334, 
when it was enacted that no one should make woollen cloth in 
the borough without the bailiff’s seal. The manufacture of 
woollen goods was replaced by that of carpets, in 1735. At first 
only the “Kidderminster” carpets were made, but in 1749 a 
Brussels loom was set up in the town and Brussels carpets were 
soon produced in large quantities. The church of All Saints is 
an Early English and Decorated building, with Perpendicular 
additions. There is a free grammar school founded in 1637. 
Richard Baxter became a minister in the town in 1641. Worsted 
spinning is carried on, and there are iron foundries. 

KIDDUSH (Hebrew “sanctification”) and Habddlah (He- 
brew, “separation”) are in Judaism respectively the beginning and 
concluding ceremonies of sabbaths and festivals. The former 
rite includes the blessing or sanctification of the day (Hay Ydm), 
of the wine (‘Al Ilay-Y dyiri) and of the bread (‘Al Hal-Ldhem) 
and is recited at the first of the three statutory meals. The last 
two items, which were the earlier, are pronounced at other meals. 
From these, which, however, possess no sacramental significance, 
the eucharist may have been derived. The term Habddlah is ap- 
plied (a) to the paragraph in the f Amidah of the evening service 
proclaiming the distinction between light and darkness and mark- 
ing the boundary between sacred and secular days: (b) to the 
subsequent synagogal and domestic ceremony which contains the 
four blessings of Habddlah, wine, light (Ner) and spices ( Besd - 
mini). At the conclusion of festivals and fasts alterations and 
omissions are introduced. The prohibition against kindling fire on 
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sabbath (Exod. xxxv., 3) is modified on festivals (lb., xii., 16) 
hence the festival Habdalah lacks the blessing over the light. The 
origin of this blessing may, however, be symbolical, as may be that 
of the spices or myrtles (‘ Asdbim ) which are substituted in the 
East. The spices may recall the bowl of incense used after ban- 
quets in Roman days. 

Bibliography. — Kiddush and Habdalah can be studied in the trans- 
lated prayerbooks of S. Singer (Ashkenazic rite, 1928) or M. Gaster 
(Sephardic rite, 1901). The volume of explanatory notes to the former, 
by I. Abrahams, should be consulted. See also I. Elbogen, Dcr judisclte 
Gottesdienst (Frankfort on the M., 1924) ; W. Ocstcrley and C. Box, 
Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (1911) ; Jew. Encycl. For 
illustrations of these favourite subjects, see the various series of Jew- 
ish pictures in J. Lcusden, Philologus (Utrecht, 1682) ; B. Picart, Chb- 
monies des Juifs (Amsterdam, 1723-43); P. C. Kirchner, Jud. Cere- 
monial (Nuremberg, 1736): M. D. Oppenheim (frequently repro- 
duced). Art students should consult library catalogues for illuminated 
Hebrew liturgies, wherein Habdalah and kiddush are often depicted. 

KIDERLEN-WACHTER, ALFRED YON (1852- 
1912), German diplomatist, was born at Stuttgart on July 10, 
1852, the son of a banker Robert Kiderlen, who had married 
Baroness Marie von Wilchter. He fought as a volunteer in the 
Franco-German War (1870-71) and then studied at different 
universities. In 1879 he entered the German Foreign Office: 
After holding various diplomatic posts, among them that of 
Prussian minister to Hamburg, he was sent to Bucharest in 1900 
and was recalled in 1908 to act as deputy for the Foreign Secre- 
tary Von Schoen, and in June 1910 succeeded him in the office. 
He was soon in the thick of the negotiations with France (1911) 
over the Agadir incident, which, owing to the state of Kiderlen- 
Wachtcr’s health, were partly conducted between him and the 
French ambassador, Jules Cambon, at the Bavarian spa of 
Kissingen. The mystery which Kiderlen-Wachter with the com- 
plicity of his chief, Bethmann-Hollweg, chose to maintain with 
regard to Germany’s ultimate intentions in Morocco, was largely 
responsible for the crisis which arose between the western powers 
and Germany, and occasioned plain speaking in the House of 
Commons by Sir Edward Grey (Nov. 27, 1911), and by Lloyd 
George, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the Mansion House 
(July 21, 1 91 1 ) . An agreement on the basis of a cession of terri- 
tory in the French Congo in exchange for a German declaration 
of complete drsintcressement in Morocco was nevertheless ulti- 
mately effected. Kiderlen-Wachter died at Stuttgart on Dec. 30, 
1912. 

See E. Jacckh, Kiderlen-Wachter , Dcr Staatsmann und Mensch, 
BriefwecJiscl und nacltlass (1924). 

KIDNAPPING, originally the stealing and carrying away 
of children and others to serve as servants or labourers in the 
American plantations. The term is commonly applied in England 
to the offence of taking away children from the possession of 
their parents. It is used in much the same sense in the United 
States. (See Impressment; Abduction.) 

KIDNEY, DISEASES OF. (For the anatomy of the kid- 
neys, see Urinary System.) The results of morbid processes in 
the kidney may be grouped under three heads: the lesions pro- 
duced, the effects of these on the composition of the urine, and 
the effects of the kidney-lesion on the body at large. Affections 
of the kidney are congenital or acquired. When acquired they 
may be the result of a pathological process limited to the kidney, 
or an accompaniment of disease in other parts of the body. 

Congenital Affections. — The principal congenital affections 
are anomalies in the number or position of the kidneys or of their 
ducts; atrophy; cystic disease and growths. The most common 
abnormality is the fusion of originally separate kidneys and 
production of a single horse-shoe kidney , or if the fusion is more 
complete, a disc-like mass with two ureters. The kidneys may be 
situated in abnormal positions ; thus they may be mistaken for 
tumours. In some cases atrophy is associated with mal-develop- 
ment, so that only the medullary portion of the kidney is devel- 
oped; in others it is associated with arterial obstruction, or ob- 
struction of the ureter. In congenital cystic disease the organ is 
transformed in whole or part into a mass of cysts, and the enlarge- 
ment of the kidneys may be so great as to produce difficulties in 
birth. The cysts found in granular kidney are of the retention 
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variety and are produced by constriction of urinary tubules by the 
fibrous tissue. In some cases cystic degeneration is accompanied 
by anomalies in the ureters and in the arterial supply. Growths 
of the kidney are sometimes found in infants; they are usually 
malignant, and may consist of a peculiar form of sarcoma, termed 
rhabdo-sarcoma, owing to the presence in the mass of voluntary 
muscular fibres. These tumours depend on anomalies of develop- 
ment; the tissue which forms the primitive kidney belongs to 
the same layer as that which forms the muscular system (meso- 
blast). Anomalies of the excretory ducts are various. The ureter 
may be double or much dilated and the pelvis of the kidney may 
be greatly dilated, with or without dilatation of the ureter. 

Acquired Affections. — One or both of the kidneys in the 
adult (especially women) may be preternaturally mobile, con- 
stituting a movable kidney, either because it has a partial mesen- 
tery ( floating kidney) or, more commonly, because it is loose 
under the peritoneum and not efficiently supported in its fatty 
bed. Movable kidney produces a variety of indefinite symptoms, 
such as pain in the loin and back, faintness, nausea and vomiting. 

In some cases the movable kidney may be kept in its place by 
a pad and belt, but in others it requires surgical fixation with 
sutures. The operation is neither difficult nor dangerous, and its 
results are excellent. 

Embolism. — The arrangement of the renal blood-vessels is 
peculiarly favourable to the production of cone-shaped areas of 
necrosis, the result of blockage by clots. Usually the clot is 
detached from the interior of the heart, and if the plug is infective 
owing to the presence of septic micro-organisms, a pyaemic 
abscess results. It is exceptional for the large branches of the 
renal artery to be blocked, so that the symptoms in ordinary cases 
are only the temporary appearance of blood or albumen in the 
urine. Blocking of the main renal vessels as a result of disease 
of the walls of the vessels may lead to disorganization of the 
kidneys Blocking of the veins, leading to extreme congestion of 
the kidney, occurs in cases of extreme weakness and wasting and 
sometimes in septic conditions, as in puerperal pyaemia, where a 
clot formed in one of the pelvic veins spreads up the vena cava 
and secondarily blocks the renal veins. 

Passive congestion of the kidneys occurs in heart diseases and 
lung diseases, where the return of venous blood is interfered with. 
It may also be produced by tumours pressing on the vena cava. 
The engorged kidneys become brownish-red, enlarged and fibroid, 
and they secrete a scanty, high-coloured urine. 

Active congestion, not easily distinguished from early acute in- 
flammation, is produced by excretion in the urine of such materials 
as alcohol, turpentine, cantharides and the toxins of various 
diseases. Extreme congestion may follow exposure to cold, owing 
to the intimate relationship existing between the cutaneous and 
the renal vessels. Most acute specific diseases produce during 
their height a temporary nephritis, not usually followed by per- 
manent alteration in the kidney; but some acute diseases cause 
a nephritis which may lay the foundation of permanent renal 
disease This is most common as a result of scarlet fever. 

Bright’s Disease. — This is the term ( q.v .) loosely applied to 
certain varieties of kidney affection. Three forms are usually 
recognized — acute, chronic and the granular or fibrotic kidney. 
Of these, acute Brights disease (acute nephritis) has been dealt 
with elsewhere. Chronic Bright’s disease (chronic nephritis) is 
sometimes the sequel of the acute form, but often the malady is 
chronic (or, rather, sub-acute) from the beginning. Both acute 
and chronic nephritis are inflammatory. Acute and chronic changes 
often co-exist in the same kidney because of recrudescences and 
remissions of the renal disease. An example will make this point 
clear. Assume that a person has (1) acute nephritis in the course 
of scarlet fever, (2) convalesces, (3) is exposed to cold six months 
later, (4) recovers again, and (5) is again exposed to cold. His 
kidneys show acute inflammatory changes due to (5), somewhat 
chronic changes due to (4), very chronic changes due to (2), and 
remnants of acute changes due to (1 ) and (3). Since all the acute 
changes lead to swelling of the organ and the chronic changes 
lead to contraction according to the degree of chronicity, it follows 
that such a kidney may be larger or smaller than, or the same size 
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as, a normal kidney; that its naked eye appearance may be 
greatly or little changed but, assuredly, that its microscopical 
texture will be profoundly altered. A granular kidney is not in- 
flammatory in the usual sense of the term but, by reason of its 
abnormality, is liable to undergo inflammation. In this case acute 
nephritic changes are superposed on those characteristic of granu- 
lar kidney, and a condition arises that may be mistaken for that 
occurring in the hypothetical case above. 

In Bright's disease all the renal elements, glomeruli, tubular 
epithelium, interstitial tissue with its contained blood-vessels, are 
affected, though in differing degrees. In acute scarlatinal nephritis 
the most obvious changes are in the glomeruli; in acute nephritis 
due to exposure the blood-vessels are congested to such an extent 
that the capsule of the kidney may be ruptured and the tubular 
epithelium is profoundly changed; in granular kidney the primary 
change concerns the connective tissue framework and tubules and 
glomeruli are affected secondarily. Granular kidney, indeed, is a 
specialized part of a general condition affecting the arterial system 
and left side of the heart (arterio-sclerosis). Whether as a result 
of glomerular or tubal changes, or both combined, the character 
of the urine is changed. Blockage of the tubules by desquamated 
epithelium leads to diminution in amount of urine, and the dam- 
aged glomeruli and tubules allow albumen and blood to pass 
through their walls to become mixed with the urine, while “casts” 
of the tubules composed of epithelial or coagulated albuminous 
cylinders make their appearance. Such changes are to some degree 
a measure of the damage the kidney has undergone. In uncompli- 
cated granular kidney with the associated high arterial tension 
the urine is increased in amount, of low specific gravity, contains 
no more than a trace of albumen and at most a few hyaline casts. 

The causes of acute, sub-acute and chronic nephritis are those 
given above for acute congestion, with the addition of pregnancy. 
Chronic lead poisoning and gout are undoubtedly associated with 
granular kidney in some cases, but in the majority no other 
cause than that of arterio-sclerosis can be inculpated. 

Tuherculosis. — The kidney may be infected by tubercle in 
two ways: ascending , in which the primary lesion is in the testicle, 
epididymis, or urinary bladder, the lesion travelling up by the 
ureter or the lymphatics to the kidney; descending , where the 
tubercle bacillus reaches the kidney through the blood-vessels. 
In the latter case, miliary tubercles, as scattered granules, are 
seen, especially in the cortex of the kidney; the lesion is likely 
to be bilateral. In primary and in ascending tuberculosis the lesion 
is at first unilateral. In an advanced case the pelvis of the kidney 
is filled with caseous material, and caseous foci breaking down in 
the centre are scattered through the solid part of the organ. 

New Growths. — Malignant disease of the kidney takes the 
form of sarcoma or carcinoma. Sometimes it is a hypernephroma, 
starting in what are spoken of as “adrenal rests” in the cortex of 
the kidney. The kidney is not so prone to malignant disease as 
other organs, such as the stomach, bowel or liver. 

Stone in the Kidney. — Calculi are frequently found in the 
kidney consisting usually of uric acid, sometimes of oxalates, more 
rarely of phosphates. Calculous disease of the bladder (q.v.) is 
generally the sequel to the formation of a stone in the kidney, 
which, passing down, becomes coated by the salts in the urine. 
Calculi are usually formed in the pelvis of the kidney, and their 
formation is dependent either on the excessive amounts of uric 
acid, oxalic acid, etc., in the blood, or on an alteration in the 
composition of the urine, such as increased acidity, leading to 
abnormal deposition. The formation of abnormal crystals is often 
due to the presence of some colloid, such as blood, mucus or 
albumen, in the secretion, modifying the crystalline form. Once 
a minute calculus has been formed, its subsequent growth by de- 
position of further layers of the material is highly probable. 
Calculi formed in the pelvis of the kidney may be single and 
large, forming, indeed, an actual cast of the interior of the expand- 
ed kidney. At other times they are multiple and of varying size. 
Serious complications may result from the presence of a stone in 
the kidney, such as hydronephrosis, from the urinary secretion 
being pent up behind the obstruction, or complete suppression, 
which is apparently produced reflexly through the nervous sys- 


tem. In such cases the surgical removal of the stone is often 
followed by the restoration of the renal secretion. ( See Calculi.) 

The symptoms of renal calcidus may be very slight, even entire- 
ly absent if the stone is moulding itself into the interior of the 
kidney; but if the stone is movable, heavy and rough it may cause 
great distress, especially during exercise. There will probably be 
blood in the urine; and there will be pain in the loin and thigh 
and down into the testicle. The testicle also may be drawn up 
by its suspensory muscle, and there may be irritability of the 
bladder. With stone in one kidney the pains may be actually 
referred to the kidney of the other side. Generally, but not always, 
there is tenderness in the loin. If the stone is composed of lime 
it may throw a shadow on the Rontgen plate, but other stones 
may give no shadow. 

Renal colic is the acute pain felt when a small stone is travel- 
ling down the ureter to the bladder. The pain is at times so acute 
that fomentations, morphia and hot baths fail to ease it, and 
nothing short of chloroform gives relief. The treatment for renal 
calculus is surgical. 

Pyelitis. — Inflammation of the pelvis of the kidney is generally 
produced by the extension of gonorrhoeal or other septic inflam- 
mation upwards from the bladder and lower urinary tract, or by 
the presence of stone or of tubercle in the pelvis of the kidney 
Pyonephrosis, or distension of the kidney with pus, may result 
as a sequel to pyelitis or as a complication of hydronephrosis; in 
many cases the inflammation spreads to the capsule of the kidney 
and leads to the formation of an abscess outside the kidney — a 
pcrincphritic abscess . In some cases a perinephritic abscess re- 
sults from a septic plug in a blood-vessel of the kidney, or it 
may occur as the result of an injury to the loose cellular tissue 
surrounding the kidney, without lesion of the kidney. 

Hydronephrosis, or distension of the kidney with pent-up 
urine, results from intermittent obstruction of the ureter. Obstruc- 
tion of the ureter, causing hydronephrosis, is likely to be due to 
the impaction of a stone, or to pressure on the ureter from a 
tumour in the pelvis — as, for instance, a cancer of the uterus — 
or to some abnormality of the ureter. Sometimes a kink of the 
ureter of a movable kidney causes hydronephrosis. The hydrone- 
phrosis produced by obstruction of the ureter may be intermit- 
tent; and when a certain degree of distension is produced, either 
as a result of the shifting of the calculus or of some other cause, 
the obstruction is temporarily relieved in a great outflow of 
urine, and the urinary discharge is re-established. When the 
hydronephrosis has long existed the kidney is converted into a 
sac, the remains of the renal tissues being spread out as a thin 
layer. 

Effects on the Urine. — Diseases of the kidney produce altera- 
tions in the composition of the urine; either the proportion of 
the normal constituents being altered, or substances not normally 
present being excreted. There are two forms of suppression ot 
the urine: obstructive > where the ureter is blocked by stone or 
other morbid process; non-obstructive , which is apt to occur in 
severe acute nephritis. In other cases complete suppression may 
occur as the result of shock or of injuries to distant parts of the 
body, as after severe surgical operations. I11 some diseases in 
which the quantity of urinary water excreted is normal, or even 
greater than normal, the efficiency of the renal activity is really 
diminished, inasmuch as the urine contains few solids. In estimat- 
ing the efficiency of the kidneys it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the quantity of solid matter daily excreted, as shown 
by the specific gravity of the urine. The nitrogenous constituents 
— urea, uric acid, creatinin, etc. — vary greatly in amount in dif- 
ferent diseases. In most renal diseases the quantities of these 
substances are diminished because of the physiological impair- 
ment of the kidney. The chief abnormal constituents of the urine 
are serum-albumin, serum-globulin, albumoses (albumosuria), 
blood (haematuria), blood pigment (haemoglobinuria), pus 
(pyuria), chyle (chyluria), and pigments such as in melanuria and 
urobilinuria. 

Effects on the Body at Large. — These may be persistent or 
intermittent or transitory. The most important persistent effects 
are, first, nutritional changes leading to general ill-health, wasting 
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and cachexia; and, secondly, cardio-vascular phenomena, such as 
enlargement (hypertrophy) of the heart, and thickening of the 
inner, and degeneration of the middle, coat of the smaller arteries. 
Amongst the intermittent or transitory effects are dropsy, sec- 
ondary inflammations of certain organs and serous cavities, and 
uraemia. Some of these effects are seen in every form of severe 
kidney disease, and uraemia may occur in any advanced kidney 
disease. Renal dropsy is chiefly seen in acute and chronic Bright’s 
disease, and the cardiac and arterial changes are commonest in 
cases of granular kidney, but may be absent in other diseases 
which destroy the kidney tissue, such as hydronephrosis. Uraemia 
is a toxic condition, and three varieties are recognized — the acute, 
the chronic and the latent. In part it depends upon the action of 
poisons retained in the body owing to the deficient action of the 
kidneys. It is also probable that abnormal substances having a 
toxic action, e.g , carbamate of ammonia, are produced as a result 
of a perverted metabolism. The dropsy of renal disease, according 
to some authorities, is due to effects produced in the capillaries by 
the presence of abnormal substances in the blood, but the question 
is not beyond dispute. High arterial tension, cardiac hypertrophy, | 
and arterial degeneration may also be of toxic origin, or they 
may be produced by an attempt of the body to maintain an active 
circulation through the greatly diminished amount of kidney 
tissue available. 

See also Urology. 

Bibliography. — H. Maclean, Modern Methods in the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Renal Disease (3rd ed., 1927) (bibl.) ; F. McG. 
Loughnane, A Handbook of Renal Surgery (1926) ; H. H. Young 
and D. M. Davis, Practice of Urology (Philadelphia, 1926) (bibl.) ; 
H. A. Kelly and C. F. Burnam, Diseases of the Kidney, Ureter, and 
Bladder (New York, 1922) (bibl.) ; F. Kidd, Common Infections of 
the Kidneys (1920) (bibl.). 

KIDWELLY (Cydweli), market town and municipal bor- 
ough, Carmarthenshire, Wales, situated (as its name implies) near 
the junction of two streams, the Gwendraeth Fawr and the 
Gwendraeth Fach, a short distance from the shores of Carmarthen 
bay. Pop. (1921) 3,179. It lies on the South Wales coastal low- 
land, at this point narrow and swampy. The Normans realized the 
importance of this site for defence as it commanded the way 
along the coast, as well as two minor valley ways northwards 
whence Welsh raids were frequent. Consequently Kidwelly has 
a magnificent 13th century castle. The original castle was built 
in 1094 by William de Londres a follower of Fitz Hammon who 
conquered South Wales. In 1135 Kidwelly was furiously attacked 
by Gwenllian, wife of Griffith ap Rhys, prince of South Wales. 
The attack ended in the defeat and execution of Gwenllian on a 
site that still bears her name — Maes Gwenllian. The castle and 
town passed later into the house of Lancaster, and Kidwelly 
received its first charter from Henry VI., its present charter dat- 
ing from 1618. The town has a fine 1 3th— 14th century church, 
once a chapel of a Benedictine priory. The comparatively limited 
hinterland of Kidwelly prevented its growth during Stuart and 
Georgian times, although much coastal trading was carried on. 
Accumulation of sand has silted up the small harbour and the 
ever increasing power of Llanelly focussed the new developments 
of the coal field. Kidwelly naturally became a small station on 
the G.W R. main line but this has left but a little mark on the 
town besides increasing its export of cockles. It also has old 
established brick works. 

KIEL, the chief naval port of Germany on the Baltic, a town 
of the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein. Pop. (1925) 
213,490, including the incorporated suburbs. The name of Kiel 
appears as early as the 10th century in the form Kyi (probably 
from the Anglo-Saxon Kille—a. safe place for ships). In 1242 
it received the Liibeck rights; in the 14th century it acquired 
various trading privileges, having in 1284 entered the Hanseatic 
League. By the treaty of Kiel in 1814 Norway was ceded to 
Sweden. In 1773 Kiel became part of Denmark, and in 1866 it 
passed with the rest of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia. It is situ- 
ated at the southern end of the Kieler Forde, 70 m. by rail N. 
from Hamburg. It consists of an old town, lying between the 
harbour and a sheet of water called Kleiner Kiel, and a new town. 
In the old town stands the palace, built in the 13th century, en- 


larged in the 18th and restored after a fire in 1838. Other buildings 
are the church of St. Nicholas (restored in 1877-1884), dating 
from 1240, with a lofty steeple; the old town-hall on the market 
square; and the church of the Holy Ghost. Farther to the north 
and facing the bay is the university, founded in 1665 by Christian 
Albert, duke of Schleswig. The new buildings were erected in 
1876, and connected with them are a library and a school of 
forestry. The university has a good medical school. The Schles- 
wig-Holstein museum of national antiquities is contained in the 
old university buildings. 

Kiel has a magnificent harbour, which has a comparatively uni- 
form depth of water, averaging 40 ft., and close to the shores 
20 ft. Its length is 11 m. and its breadth varies from \ m. at the 
southern end to 4 ■> m. at the mouth. The government docks and 
ship-building yards are on the east side facing the town and com- 
prise basins capable of containing the largest war-ships afloat. The 
principal industries are those connected with the navy and ship- 
building, but embrace also flour-mills, oil-works, iron-foundries, 
printing-works, saw-mills, breweries, brick-works, soap, margarine 
and chemical making and fish-curing. There is an important trade 
in coal, timber, oils, machinery, cereals, fish, butter and cheese. 

KIEL CANAL. The Kiel canal connects the North sea 
and the Baltic. The sluices at the entrances at Holtenau (the 
harbour of Kiel) and Brunsbuttekoog (mouth of the Elbe) are 
i,o82-6ft. long, 147ft. wide and 45*9ft. high. The canal is 53-3 
nautical m. long and 37-o7ft. deep. Vessels are admitted on it 
which do not exceed the following dimensions: depth 2Q*7f t., 
width 13 i-2ft., length 1,033-5^., height of masts over the water- 
line 131-2 feet. Steam and motor propelled vessels pass up the 
canal under their own power. The highest speed permitted is 81 
knots, the lowest 5 4 Other vessels are tugged, either by pri- 
vate tugs or the tugs of the canal administration, as desired. 
Pilots are compulsory. They come on board outside the canal 
wharves in front of the entrances and are advisers to the ships’ 
captains, who remain responsible for the conduct of their ships 
while using the canal. 

The Kiel canal is owned by the German Reich, which admin- 
isters it through the Reichskanalamt in Kiel. The managing di- 
rector in Kiel and the port captains at the entrances to the canal 
are in charge of the shipping and the administration of their 
sluices under the Reichskanalamt. Special officials are in charge 
of the preservation of the canal works. Art. 380-386 of the Treaty 
of Versailles (June 28, 1919) lay down certain regulations re- 
specting the Kiel canal Canal and pilotage dues are limited to 
a rate sufficient to cover the cost of administration, maintenance 
and improvements. All mercantile and war vessels of nations at 
peace with Germany have permanent free use of the canal, with- 
out special permission, and on an equal footing (but as foreign 
ships of war pass through German territorial waters in approach- 
ing or leaving the canal they are expected to obtain permission 
through diplomatic channels). Subjects, goods and vessels of all 
nations enjoy equal treatment as regards payments and attention. 
Traffic on the canal is subject only to general police, shipping and 
sanitary and customs regulations. Goods in transit arrive under 
seal or are accompanied by customs officers and are not subject 
to any further customs formalities. In the event of violations of 
any of these conditions, or of disputes as to the interpretation 
of them, any interested Power can appeal to the jurisdiction in- 
stituted for the purpose by the League of Nations. A local Ger- 
man authority at Kiel is qualified to deal with disputes in the first 
instance. 

The Kiel canal, being the safest, most convenient, shortest and 
cheapest route from the North sea and the Baltic, is increasingly 
used by merchant vessels. In 1913, 55,382 ships passed of 

10.350.000 tons net displacement; in 1924, 45,843 ships of 

14.070.000 tons; in 1927, 53,711 ships of 19,912,069 tons. 

(M. C. M.) 

KIELCE (kc-el'tse), a province in S.W. Poland, surrounded 
by the provinces of Lodz, Warsaw, Lublin, Cracow and Silesia. 
Area 25,736 sq km. Top. (1921), 2,536,000, of which 90% are 
Poles (88% Roman Catholic), and the rest mostly Jews. Its 
surface is an elevated plateau 800 to 1,000 ft. in altitude, inter- 
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sected by ravines and rising to 1,350 ft., as in the Lysogfiry hills, 
famous in legend and in war. The province is bounded on the 
north, south and east by the Vistula and its tributary, the Pilica, 
and is drained by the Nida, the Radomka and other rivers run- 
ning through deep valleys. Silurian and Devonian quartzites, 
dolomite, limestones and sandstones prevail in the north, and 
contain rich iron ores, lead and copper ores. Carboniferous de- 
posits containing rich coal seams occur, chiefly in the south, par- 
ticularly in the Dombrova coalfield. The Triassic deposits con- 
tain very rich zinc ores of considerable thickness, and lead. The 
Cretaceous deposits yield gypsum, chalk and sulphur. White and 
black marble are also extracted. The soil is of great variety, 
and fertile in parts, but owing to the proximity of the Carpath- 
ians, the climate is severe. Rye, oats, wheat, barley and buck- 
wheat are grown, modern intensive culture is spreading and land 
fetches high prices. Over 50% of the area is cultivated. Grain 
is exported. Gardening is a thriving industry in the south; 
beet is grown for sugar in the south-east. Industries are con- 
siderably developed; zinc ores are extracted, as well as iron and 
sulphur, and the coal-field in the south-west is the most thickly- 
populated part of the province. Tiles, metallic goods, leather, 
timber goods and flour are the chief products of the manufactures 
The province was the central part of the early Polish State and 
formed part of Lesser Poland. The population declined owing to 
the ravages of the World War, but the province still contains 
some of the most thickly populated parts of Poland. The chief 
towns are Kiclce, Radom, Czenstochowa, Bcndzin, Sosnowiec, 
Dombrowa, Zawiercie, Olkusz, Sandomierz, Pinczow, Ilzza and 
Opatow 

KIELCE, a town of Poland, capital of the province of Kielce 
152 m. by rail S. of Warsaw, situated in a picturesque hilly 
country. It has a castle, built in 1638, and formerly held the 
Zaluski library, which was taken to St. Petersburg (Leningrad) 
after the Partitions, but was restored to Poland by the Treaty of 
Riga in 1921. The squares and boulevards are lined with hand- 
some buildings. The principal factories are hemp-spinning, cotton- 
printing and cement works. The town was founded in 1173 by 
a bishop of Cracow. 

KIEPERT, HEINRICH (1818-1899), German geographer, 
was born at Berlin on July 31, 1818. He studied geography at 
the university of Berlin and became professor there in 1854. He 
was a leading authority on Asia Minor, which he visited four 
times (1841-88). He died at Berlin on April 21, 1899. 

His works include: Atlas von Hellas und den hellenisclten Kolonien 
(1840-46); Historisch-geographischer Atlas der alien Welt (1848); 
Atlas antiquus (1st ed , 1854); Neuer Hand-atlas iiber alle Tctle der 
Erde (1855, et seq .) ; Lehrbuch der alien Geographie (1877-78) ; 
Leitfaden der alten Geographie (1879, Engl, trans. 1881) ; Formae 
orbis antiqui; Corpus inscriptionum latinarum; also a map of Asia 
Minor, Karte des osmanischen Reiches in Asien (1844 and 1869). 

KIEPERT, RICHARD (1846-1915), German cartographer, 
was born at Weimar on Sept. 13, 1846, the son of Heinrich 
Kiepert (1818-1899), also a noted cartographer. He received 
the doctorate of philosophy at Jena in 1874; from that year until 
1878 he was engaged in the compilation of Richthofens atlas of 
China, and from 1875 to 1887 he edited a geographical periodical 
Globus. He prepared maps from the data collected by many well- 
known German travellers, such as Rohlfs, Barth and Mollendorf 
After his father’s death in 189S he continued or brought up to 
date many of his maps, including the Formae Orbis Antiqui (1894, 
etc.). Perhaps his most important single work was the Spezial - 
karte von Kleinasien (Asia Minor) (1:400,000) (1902-8). He 
died in Berlin on Aug. 4, 1915. 

KIERKEGAARD, SOREN AABY (1813-1855), Danish 
philosopher, was born in Copenhagen on May 5, 1813. After 
graduating at the university in 1840, he travelled in Germany, and 
in 1842 settled in his native town where he died on Nov 11, 1855. 
In 1843 he published his chief work, Euten — Eller ( Either — or ), 
a discussion of the ethical and aesthetic ideas of life. His philo- 
sophy was a reaction against the speculative thinkers — Steffens 
( q.v .), Niels Treschow (1751-1833) and F. C. Sibbern (1785- 
1872); it was based on the absolute dualism of faith and know- 
ledge, and of thought and reality. In his last years, especially in 


his Ojeblikke y he denounced the theology and practice of the 
State church on the ground that religion was a matter for the 
individual soul. 

See his posthumous autobiography, Sytts punktetfor min Forfatter - 
virksomhed (“Standpoint of my Literary Work”) ; Georg Brandcs, 
Sorcn Kierkegaard (Copenhagen, 1877) ; H. Hoff ding, Soren Kierke- 
gaard als philosoph (Stuttgart 1896). 

KIEV (Ke'ef), a city of the Ukrainian S.S.R. in 50° 30' N., 
30° 28' E., on right bank of the Dnieper. Pop. (1926) 493,873. 
The city is of peculiar interest, for its rise was the first step in the 
Slav domination of the land that was to become Russia. Situated 
on the navigable Dnieper, in a region where the broad corridor 
between the Carpathians and the Pripet marshes opens towards 
the illimitable steppe, it was a critical point in the eastward 
expansion of the Slavs. East of the marshes, it was possible to 
turn north along the Dnieper and a string of primitive markets 
was thus formed which attracted Varangian traders. Its position 
on the soil map at the northern boundary of the black earth zone, 
with the less fertile forest soil to the north is instructive in view 
of Mavor’s comment that after the first period of nuclear trade 
development, the subsequent history of Russia is the history 
of the exploitation of the soil. Even in the early period of the 
foundation of Kiev, the hunters trading in furs, honey, wax and 
slaves were beginning to engage in agriculture; the Russian 
Annals state that they paid tribute partly in furs and partly in 
the products of the rala or old Russian plough (Kluchevsky, 
Course of Russian History , Moscow, 1906-10). 

History. — At what precise date a settlement first existed is 
unknown, but archaeology indicates that the plains of the Dnieper 
were inhabited in Palaeolithic times, and burial mounds (kurgans) 
of subsequent populations are present in abundance. According to 
Nestor's legend Kiev was founded in 864 by three brothers Kiy, 
Shchek and Khoriv, and after their death was seized by two Varan- 
gians (Scandinavians) Askold and Dir, followers of Rurik, also in 
864, but the ancient trading link along the Dnieper is far older than 
this, and the Kiev which they captured was already sufficiently 
mature to be paying tribute to the Khazars. The princes of 
Kiev became the organizers and defenders of the flotilla of small 
craft that sailed each June down the Dnieper to the Black sea 
and Tsargrad (Byzantium), and through the Sea of Azov, the 
Don and Volga made contacts with eastern Islam. It was mainly 
a barter trade, Byzantine silks, stuffs, gold, wine and fruit in 
exchange for Russian furs, honey, wax, corn and slaves, and 
few Byzantine coins reached Russia, though colonial Roman coins 
of the 3rd and 4th centuries, and silver dirhems stamped at 
Samarkand, Balkh, Merv, etc., were found in 1869. By 880 Kiev 
had become the capital of the Varangian-Russian principality. 
From Kiev, too, marauding expeditions against Byzantium were 
made in the 9th and 10th centuries until, in 988, Prince Vladimir 
was baptized in the Dnieper and thus made Kiev the first home 
of the Greek Church in Russia. 

The link with the Byzantine East survived the fall of Kiev; 
the decision of Vladimir and his council to reject Islam and 
Western Christianity and accept the Eastern, Greek or Orthodox 
faith had momentous consequences quite apart from its cultural 
importance. Its political implications are written in the union of 
the Orthodox Russian States under Moscow, in the deep cleavage 
between the Poles and the Russians and in the determination to 
free the country from the Mussulman yoke. Under the Kiev 
princes, Oleg, Svyatoslav, St. Vladimir and Yaroslav the Law- 
giver, the principality of J£iev developed and the city became the 
centre of a wealthy court and the beauty and number of its 
churches was great, though the “400 churches and 8 markets” 
reported by Thictmar of Merseburg is probably an exaggeration. 
The learning of its princes and the beautiful workmanship of the 
frescoes and mosaics, the gold and silver ornaments, and the 
illuminated manuscripts bear witness to the culture of the ancient 
city. But civil strife among the Slav princes broke out and in 
1169 Kiev was captured by Andrey Bogolyubski and never re- 
covered its supremacy. 

In 1240 the Tatars under Batu, a grand-nephew of Jenghiz 
Khan sacked Kiev and five years later, when Carpini passed 
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mrougn the “Mother of Russian Cities/’ nothing remained but 
ruins and a few houses and survivors. From 1240 to 1320 it 
remained under Tatar rule, and passed to Lithuania until 1569, 
during which period it was laid in ruins by the khan of Crimea 
in 1483. It was under Polish rule until 1654 and was finally 
incorporated in Russia in 1686. Thus the proximity to western 
trade and to the rich steppe region, which at first led to its rise, 
later led to its embroilment in the political struggles of the west 
and to its exposure to devastation from the nomad conquerors 
of the steppe. In 1499 Kiev obtained the “Magdeburg Right,” 
which secured to it self-government, its own court of law, coinage 
and Free Trade. The Ukrainian “Fraternities” which developed, 
on religious grounds, the struggle against Polish rule, had their 
centre in Kiev. From 1667 Kiev was governed by a hetman or 
elected city ruler: the hetman Mazeppa restored the old churches 
in the 18th century and built new ones. But from the time of 
Peter the Great, a policy of Russification of the Ukraine was 
organized from Kiev, and the fortress of Pechersk, around which 
a Great Russian population was settled, was erected In 1797 the 
Contract Fair was removed from Dubno to Kiev and thus stimu- 
lated its trade, while in the early 19th century the development 
of agriculture and the growing of sugar beet in the Ukraine devel- 
oped sugar refining in the town. 

An industrial proletariat developed, and side by side with it, 
there grew the Young Ukrainian National movement. In 1905 
the workers joined the revolutionary movement and the garrison 
rebelled, but the revolt was mercilessly suppressed and followed 
by a terrible Jewish pogrom which lasted for three days. Follow- 
ing these tragedies the Ukrainian National Movement took a more 
decisive character, but was checked by the outbreak of war in 
1914. After the February 1917 revolution, a Central Rada was 
formed which aimed at separating the Ukraine from Russia. 
At the same time the Kiev Soviet was formed under Bolshevik 
leadership, and civil war broke out between the two parties. 
After the October 19T7 revolution, the Rada proclaimed the 
Ukrainian Democratic Republic, with Kiev as its capital. In Jan. 
1918 the Red Army captured the town and proclaimed a Soviet 
republic, but retreated before the German troops called in by the 
Rada. Friction between the German troops and the Rada brought | 
about the downfall of the latter and the appointment of General 
Skoropadsky as hetman. 

After the revolution in Germany and the consequent withdrawal 
of German troops in 1918 Petlura replaced General Skoropadsky, 
and in 1919 the Soviet troops again captured the city. They 
retreated in Aug. 1919, on the advance of Denikin’s army. Con- 
flicts then raged between the troops of Petlura and those of 
Denikin, and after fierce street fighting, Denikin obtained the 
mastery. Soviet troops again captured the city in Dec. 1919. 
But in May 1920, the Poles, aided by Petlura, retook the city. 
They were driven out in the following month and peace at last 
settled on the exhausted city, only to be followed by famine and 
disease. During the fighting and bombardment much of the city 
was burned or destroyed and many works of art irrevocably lost, 
especially those of the Pechersky district. Though repairs have 
been carried out since 1920, and the bridge, blown up by the 
Poles on their retreat, has been restored, many heaps of ruins 
still recall the terrible time, as do the graves of the victims and 
the name of the street “Victims of the Revolution.” In view of 
the unsettled conditions in Kiev, Kharkov was made the capital 
of the Soviet Ukrainian Republic. 

Post-Revolution Recovery.— The vitality of the city, how- 
ever, has led to rapid recovery and it is now the third largest city 
of the Soviet Union. The Kiev Contract Fair, so called because 
the contracts made here formerly regulated production, held from 
Feb. 1 to March 15, was restored in 1923, and its turnover in 
1927 amounted to 44 million gold roubles. Kiev industrial enter- 
prises in 1927 included 15 smelting works, 12 tobacco and 
cigarette factories, mainly makhorka tobacco, n flourmills, and 
sugar refining, glass, nail, distilling, yeast, leather and shoe fac- 
tories. Industries recently established include the production of 
machinery for leather manufactures, hydraulic presses for the 
ironing of chrome leather, and the manufacture of grain elevators. 


The freightage of goods on the Dnieper at Kiev is great and 
the town forms a distributing centre for goods transhipped and 
sent by the four railway lines that converge on it, and also a 
collecting centre for export along the river. Formerly Bessarabian 
goods formed a large item of trade and there was a Bessarabian 
quarter in the town. In addition to its river and railway com- 
munications, a regular air service to Kharkov now runs twice 
weekly, occupying 3J hours, with a station at Poltava from which 
there is an air service to Odessa. 

Topography. — The town is mainly built on the hilly bluffs of 
the right bank of the river rising to about 300 ft. above the level 
of the river and separated by ravines; the low, level country of 
the left bank stretches to the horizon The river here divides 
into two arms, with the island of Tukhanov in the centre. In 
spring the river rises 15 to 20 ft. and the island, the left bank 
and the lower parts of the right bank, are submerged. The bed 
of the river is sandy and shifting and is only kept from returning 
to the more easterly channel along which it formerly flowed by 
costly engineering works. The low-lying Todol, in which the 
Contract Fair is held, and where, up to the end of the 14th cen- 
tury were the trading quarters of the Armenians and Genoese, 
surrounded by an earthen wall, is a very ancient part of the city, 
where, under Lithuanian and Polish rule, the life of Kiev was 
concentrated. There is a large Jewish quarter here, which has 
been the scene of many revolting pogroms (massacres). 

Of the Old Town on the hills above, there remains the Golden 
Gate, a ruin of the nth century earthen ramparts, bastions and 
gates. The gate was built in 1037, but only the side walls, en- 
closed by a railing, now remain. Near it is the theatre in which 
Stolypin, the prime minister of Russia, was shot in 1911 and 
which is now a forum for congresses. The cathedral of St. Sophia, 
the oldest in Russia, built in the 11th century, has been rebuilt 
so many times that its original form is lost, and only a few of 
its 19 domes date back to mediaeval times. The golden cupola 
of its four-storeyed campanile is visible for many miles across 
the steppe. The interior of the cathedral has beautiful nth 
century frescoes and mosaics, covered with whitewash during the 
Uniat occupation of the cathedral in the 17th century and re- 
discovered in 1842. They are the oldest monuments of Russo- 
Byzantine art and represent hunting scenes, gladiatorial combats, 
games and dances. The church of St. Andrew, rebuilt in florid 
style (1744-67) stands on the spot where, according to Russian 
tradition, that apostle stood and declared that the hill would 
become the site of a great city. The monastery of St. Michael, 
sometimes called of the Golden Heads, because of the 15 gilded 
cupolas of the original church, was built in 1108 and restored by 
the Cossack chieftain, Bogdan Chmielnicki, who released the city 
from Polish rule in 1651, when it came under the rule of Moscow. 
Near it is a column of the Irene monastery, built in the nth 
century, which was discovered during street levelling operations 
in the 19th century. The Decimal Church (1842) stands on the 
site of a 10th century church destroyed by the Tatars, in the 
environs of which were the market and palaces. Foundations of 
the palace of the Grand Dukes were discovered in its churchyard. 
The Andreas Church, built by Rastrelli in 1750, is picturesquely 
situated on the edge of a cliff overlooking the Dnieper and the 
Podol quarter of the town. Upon the Perun hill, where stood the 
ancient temple of the pagan god Perun, is the dome-crowned 
church of the Three Saints (1640). 

On the Pechersky hill was the famous Pechersky (Cave) mon- 
astery; in the iSth century a fortress was erected here, and its 
arsenal was the scene of desperate fighting during the 1917-20 
civil wars, when much of the district was reduced to ruins. The 
monastery or Lavra was an ancient and very sacred spot. The 
hetman Mazeppa replaced the wooden 12th century building by 
imposing towers and stone walls. In pre-revolution times it was 
visited annually by 250,000 pilgrims, its Cavern monastery, with 
its caves and catacombs where the bodies of the monks were 
buried, was a special object of pilgrimage. The foundation of the 
monastery is ascribed to the nth century saints Anthony and 
Hilarion, and by the middle of the 12th century it had become 
wealthy and beautiful. Completely ruined by the Mongol Batu 
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and his hordes in 1240, it remained deserted for two centuries. The 
present building dates from the time of Peter the Great, a fire hav- 
ing destroyed a previous building. Among the more notable names 
of the saints buried in the catacombs are Nestor the Chronicler 
and Iliya of Murom, the old Cossack of the Russian epics. Under 
Soviet rule the monastery has been converted into a home for 
disabled soldiers, with workshops. The printing press, founded in 
the Lavra in 1601, became in the 17th century the centre of 
Ukrainian cultural achievements. When the Russianizing of the 
Ukraine became a policy of the tsarist Government, only books 
of a religious character were allowed to be printed here. At the 
present time the press is in the hands of the Ukrainian academy 
of science. 

The school of painting and engraving organized by the mon- 
astery was famous throughout the empire; it is now a workshop 
for the production of ikons. A museum of religious cults has been 
formed since the revolution from the collections of the Ecclesi- 
astical academy, the Bratsky monastery and the Pechersky Lavra 
itself and is situated in one part of the Lavra. The Nikolaiev 
cathedral, built by the hetman Mazeppa, was completely de- 
stroyed by bombardment in 1919. Near its ruins is the former 
graveyard of the Kiev nobility, with a chapel in classical style 
built on the supposed site of the grave of Askold. In the former 
Bratsky monastery is the cathedral of the Baptism of Christ 
(1695), typical of Ukrainian baroque, with grape vine decoration. 
The Academy of the Bratsky monastery was in the 1 6th century 
a school in which Ukrainian scientists, artists and statesmen were 
trained. Later it became a theological seminary. Its rich library 
was handed over to the Ukrainian science library after the 1917 
revolution. The buildings of the Bratsky monastery are now 
partly the headquarters of the local Communist party and partly 
a medical school. Within the Florus monastery, a church of the 
Resurrection was built in 1920. Opposite the entrance to the 
Florus monastery is the former Catholic Dominican Church, 
erected during Polish rule in the 1 6th century, destroyed by the 
Cossacks under Bogdan Chmielnicki and transformed into the 
Greek Orthodox Church of Peter and Paul by Peter the Great. 
The former Pokrovsky monastery has been converted since the 
revolution into a Workers’ Home, School, Club and Hospital. 

The city has several theatres, including a Jewish state theatre. 
Of the museums, the All-Ukrainian historical museum is specially 
valuable for its rich archaeological exhibits, and the Zoological 
for its collections of insectivora. The State art museum contains 
fine examples of Dutch and Flemish schools, paintings by Spanish 
masters, Gobelin tapestries and Persian ceramics. Its former 
university is now an academy of science, and there are art, medi- 
cal and agricultural institutes. An interesting experiment in the 
reclamation of homeless children is the Children’s City, in which 
there are approximately 1,000 children, who cultivate their own 
fields and have workshops of their own. 

Bibliography. — The Russian literature concerning Kiev is volumi- 
nous. Its bibliography will be found in the Russian Geographical Dic- 
tionary of P. Semenov, and in the Russian Encyclopaedic Dictionary , 
published by Brockhaus and Efron (vol xv., 1895). Among recent 
publications are- Rambaud’s La Russie tpique (Paris, 1876) ; Avenar- 
ius, Knif'd 0 Kievsktkk Bogatuiryakh (St. Petersburg, 1876), dealing 
with the early Kiev heroes; Zakrcvski, Opisanis Kieva (1868) ; the 
materials issued by the commission for the investigation of the ancient 
records of the city; Taranovskiy, Gorod Kiev (Kiev, 1881) ; De Baye, 
Kiev, la mere des villrs rttsses (1896) ; Goetz, Das Kiewer Hohlcnklos- 
ter als Kidlurzentrum des vormongolischen Russlands (Pa^sau, 1904). 
See also Count Bobrinsky, Kttrgans of Smicln (1897); Guide to the 
Soviet Union (Moscow, 1925). 

KIKUYU, a native region of British East Africa, on the 
equator. It consists chiefly of forests, though some parts of the 
land are now under cultivation. (See British East Africa.) 

KILBARCHAN, burgh of barony and parish, Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, with a station on the L.M.S railway, 13 m. W. by S. of 
Glasgow, and 1 m. from Millikcn Park station. Pop. (1921), 
3,3 S 2. In a niche in the town steeple (erected in 1755) is the 
statue of the famous piper, Habbie Simson, who died about the 
beginning of the 17th century. The linen and cotton industries 
have languished. Two miles S.W. is a great rock of greenstone 
called Clochoderrick, 12 ft. in height, 22 ft. in length, and 17 ft. 


in breadth. About 2 m. N.W. on Gryfe Water, lies Bridge of 
Weir (pop. 2,24 2), the industries of which include tanning and 
currying and calico-printing. It has a station on the L.M.S. rail- 
way. Immediately to the south-west of Bridge of Weir are the 
ruins of Ranfurly castle, the ancient seat of the Knoxes. About 
4 m. N.W. of Bridge of Weir lies the holiday resort of Kilmalcolm 
(pronounced Kilmacome; pop. 2,220), with a station on the 
L.M S. railway. It has a golf-course, public park and hydropathic 
establishment. 

KILBIRNIE, town and parish, north Ayrshire, Scotland, on 
the Garnock, 2o\ m. S W. of Glasgow, with a station on the L.M.S. 
railway. Pop. (1921) 5,341. The industries include flax-spinning, 
rope, linen-thread and fishing net manufactures, and iron and steel 
works. The parish church dates mostly from the Reformation. 
In the churchyard are effigies of Capt. Thomas Crawford of 
Jordanhill (d. 1603), who in 1575 effected the surprise of Dum- 
barton castle, and his lady. Near Kilbirnie Place, a modern man- 
sion, are the ruins of Kilbirnie castle, an ancient seat of the earls 
of Crawford, destroyed by fire in 1757. About 1 m. E. is Kilbirnie 
Loch, i( m long. 

KILDARE, EARLS OF: see Fitzgerald. 

KILDARE, a county of Ireland in the province of Leinster, 
bounded west by Co. Leix (formerly Queen's County) and Co. 
Offaly (formerly King’s County), north by Meath, east by Dublin 
and Wicklow, and south by Carlow. The area is 418,496 acres 
or about 654 sqm. Pop. (1926) 58,035. The greater part of the 
county is formed of grey Carboniferous limestone, well seen in 
the flat land about Clane. Along the south-east the broken ground 
of Silurian shales forms the higher country, rising towards the 
Leinster chain, the granite core of which appears in the south 
round Castledermot. A parallel ridge of Silurian rocks rises from 
the plain north of Kildare town (Hill of Allen | 300 ft ] and Chair 
of Kildare), with some Old Red Sandstone on its flanks. The 
low ground is diversified by eskers and masses of glacial gravel, 
notably at the dry sandy plateau of the Curragh; hut in part it 
retains sufficient moisture to give rise to extensive bogs. 

The principal rivers are the Boyne, which with its tributary the 
Blackwater rises in the north of the county, but soon passes into 
Meath; the Barrow, which forms the boundary of Kildare with 
Co. Leix, and receives the Greese and the Lane shortly after 
entering Kildare; the Lesser Barrow, which flows southward 
from the Bog of Allen to near Rathangan; and the Liffey, which 
enters the county near Ballymore Eustace, and flowing north-west 
and then north-east quits it at Leixlip, having received the Morrel 
between Celbridge and Clane, and the Rycwater at Leixlip. Trout 
are taken in the upper waters, and there are salmon reaches near 
Leixlip. 

History and Antiquities. — According to the Book of Leinster 
the original name of Kildare was Druim Criaidh (Drumcree), 
which it retained until the time of St. Brigit, after which it was 
changed to CUldara , “the church of the oak,” from an old oak 
under whose shadow the saint had constructed her cell. Kildare 
was a liberty of Dublin until 1296, when it was constituted a 
separate county. 

There are several large standing stones, the principal being 
those at Punchestown, Harristown, Jigginstown and Mullamast. 
Among remarkable earthworks are the raths at Mullamast, Knock- 
caellagh near Kilcullcn and Ardscull near Naas, and the numerous 
sepulchral mounds in the Curragh. Of the round towers the finest 
is that of Kildare; there are remains of others at Taghadoe, Old 
Kilcullen, Oughterard and Castledermot. 

There are remains of a Franciscan abbey at Castledermot. At 
Graney are ruins of an Augustinian nunnery and portions of a 
building said to have belonged to the Knights Templars. The 
town of Kildare has ruins of four monastic buildings, including 
the nunnery founded by St. Brigit. The site of a monastery at 
Old Kilcullen, said to date from the time of St. Patrick, is marked 
by two stone crosses, one of which is curiously sculptured. On the 
Liffey are the remains of Great Connel abbey near Celbridge, of 
St. Wolstan’s near Celbridge, and of New abbey. At Moone, 
where there was a Franciscan monastery, are the remains of an 
ancient cross with curious sculpturings. Among castles may be 
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mentioned those of Athy and Castledermot, built about the time 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion; Maynooth castle, built by the 
Fitzgeralds; Kilkea, restored within the 19th century; and Timo- 
lin, erected in the reign of King John. 

Owing to a considerable degree to the large extent of bog, the 
climate of the northern districts is very moist, and fogs are 
frequent, but the eastern portion is drier, and the climate of the 
Liffey valley is mild and healthy. The soil is principally a rich 
deep loam inclining occasionally to clay, easily cultivated and 
very fertile if properly drained. About 40,000 acres in the 
northern part of the county are included in the Bog of Allen, which 
is, however, intersected in many places by elevated tracts of firm 
ground. To the east of the town of Kildare is the Curragh, an 
undulating down upwards of 4,800 acres in extent. The most 
fertile and highly cultivated districts of Kildare are the valleys of 
the Liffey and a tract in the south watered by the Greesc. The 
demesne lands along the valley of the Liffey are finely wooded. 
The pastures which are not ploughed are generally very rich. 
Wheat is a scanty crop, but oats, barley, turnips and potatoes 
are all considerably cultivated. Cattle and sheep are grazed 
extensively. Of the former, crosses with the shorthorn or the 
Durham are the commonest breed. Leicesters are the principal 
breed of sheep. Poultry farming is a growing industry. 

There are a few small cotton, woollen and paper mills, as well 
as breweries and distilleries, and several corn mills. Large quan- 
tities of turf are exported to Dublin by canal. The lines of the 
Great Southern follow the northern boundary of the county, with 
a branch to Carbury and Edenderry, and cross the county by way 
of Newbridge and Kildare, with southward branches to Naas 
(and Tullow, Co. Carlow) and to Athy and the south. The 
northern border is traversed by the Royal canal, which connects 
Dublin with the Shannon at Cloondara. Farther south the Grand 
canal, which connects Dublin with the Shannon at Shannon 
Harbour, occupies the valley of the Liffey until at Sallins it 
enters the Bog of Allen, passing into Co. Offaly near the source 
of the Boyne. Several branch canals afford communication with 
the southern districts. 

The administrative county of Kildare returns 3 members to 
Dail Eireann. 

KILDARE, a market town and the county town of Co. Kil- 
dare, Ireland, 30 m. S.W. from Dublin by rail. Pop. (1926) 1,971. 
There is a Protestant cathedral church, the diocese of which was 
united with Dublin in 1846. St. Brigit or Bridget founded the 
religious community in the 5th century. The cathedral suffered 
at the hands of the Danes and the Irish, and during the Eliza- 
bethan wars. Extensive restoration was begun in 1875; the choir, 
which dated from the late 17th century, was rebuilt in 1896. Close 
to the church are an ancient cross and a round tower with a door- 
way showing Romanesque ornament. There are remains of a 13th 
century castle and of a Carmelite monastery. Kildare was incor- 
porated by James II., and returned two members to the Irish 
parliament. 

KILHAM, ALEXANDER (1762-1798), English Metho- 
dist, was Lorn at Epworth, Lincolnshire, on July xo, 1762. He 
was admitted by John Wesley in 1785 into the regular itinerant 
ministry. He became the leader and spokesman of the democratic 
party in the Connection which claimed for the laity the free elec- 
tion of class-leaders and stewards, and equal representation with 
ministers at Conference. They also contended that the ministry 
should possess no official authority or pastoral prerogative, but 
should merely carry into effect the decisions of majorities in the 
different meetings. Kilham further advocated the complete separa- 
tion of the Methodists from the Anglican Church. In the violent 
controversy that ensued he wrote many pamphlets; for this he 
was arraigned before the Conference of 1796 and expelled, and 
he then founded the Methodist New Connection (1798, merged 
since 1906 in the United Methodist Church). 

KILIAN (Chilian, Killian), ST., British missionary bishop 
and the apostle of eastern Franconia, where he began his labours 
towards the end of the 7th century. According to Hrabanus 
Maurus Kilian was a native of Ireland, whence with Coloman and 
Totman he went to eastern Franconia. After having preached 
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the gospel in Wurzburg, the whole party were put to death by the 
orders o£ an unjust judge named Gozbert. The relics of the three 
martyrs are venerated in the cathedral of that town. His festival 
is on July 8. 

See Acta Sanctorum, Julii, ii. 599—619 ; F. Emmerich, Der heilige 
Kilian (Wurzburg, 1896) ; J. O'Hanlon, Lives of the Irish Saints, vii. 
1 2 2-1 43 (Dublin, 1875-1904) ; A. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutsch- 
lands, 3rd ed., i. 382 seq. 

KILIMANJARO (ki-li -man-jah'ro), a mountain in East 
Africa, its centre lying in 3 0 5' S and 37 0 23' E.; the highest 
known summit of Africa, rising as a volcanic cone from a plateau 
of about 3,000 ft. to 19,321 feet. Though completely isolated it is 
one of several summits on the eastern edge of the plateau of equa- 
torial Africa. Along with Mount Kenya ( q.v .), 200 m. to the 
north, and Mount Meru (q.v.), 25 m. due west, it stands on a line 
of volcanic cones. Kilimanjaro lies on an east to west fault which 
is crossed by other faults near the peak. The volcanic rocks are 
leucitic and the oldest flows are of kenyte (trachy-dolerite suite) 
covered by a nepheline-phonolite suite. 

The major axis of Kilimanjaro runs almost east and west, and 
on it rise the two principal summits, Kibo (west), Mawenzi (east). 
Kibo, the higher, is a truncated cone with a nearly perfect extinct 
crater, and marks a comparatively recent period of volcanic ac- 
tivity; while Mawenzi (16,892 ft.) is the older core of a former 
summit, of which the crater walls have been removed by denuda- 
tion. The two peaks, about 7 m apart, are connected by a sad- 
dle (14,000 ft.), below which the vast mass slopes, in a typical 
volcanic curve, to the plains below. The sides are furrowed on the 
south and east by a large number of narrow ravines, the streams 
in which feed the Pangani and Lake Jipe (south) and the Tsavo 
tributary of the Sabaki (east) South-west of Kibo, the Shira 
ridge seems to be of independent origin, while in the north-west a 
rugged group of cones, of comparatively recent origin, has poured 
forth vast lava-flows. In the south-east is another ridge running 
down from Mawenzi. 

The lava slopes of the Kibo peak are covered to a depth of 
some 200 ft with an ice-cap, which, where ravines occur, takes 
the form of genuine glaciers The crater walls are highest on 
the south. The rim here sinks precipitously some 600 ft. to the 
interior of the crater, which measures rather over 2,000 yd. in 
diameter, and is in part covered by ice, in part by a bare cone of 
ashes. On the west the rim is breached, allowing the passage 
of an important glacier. Lower down this cleft is occupied by two 
glaciers, one of which reaches a lower level (13,800 ft ) than any 
other on Kilimanjaro. On the north-west three large glaciers 
reach down to 16,000 ft. 

Mawenzi peak has no permanent ice-cap. The rock of which it 
is composed has become very jagged by denudation, forming 
stupendous walls and precipices. On the east the peak falls with 
great abruptness some 6,500 ft. to a vast ravine, due apparently to 
dislocation. Below this the slope is more gradual and more 
symmetrical Like the other high mountains of eastern Africa, 
Kilimanjaro presents well-defined zones of vegetation. The low- 
est slopes are arid and scantily covered with scrub, but between 
4,000 and 6,000 ft. on the south side the slopes are well watered 
and cultivated. The forest zone begins, on the south, at about 
6,500 ft., and extends to 9,500, but in the north it is narrower, 
and in the north-west, the driest quarter of the mountain, almost 
disappears. In the alpine zone, marked especially by tree lobelias 
and Senecio , flowering plants extend up to 15,700 ft on the 
sheltered south-west flank of Mawenzi, but elsewhere vegetation 
grows only in dwarfed patches beyond 13,000 ft. The special 
fauna and flora of the upper zone are akin to those of other high 
African mountains. The southern slopes, between 4,000 and 6,000 
ft., form the well-peopled country of Chaga, divided into small 
districts. 

Johannes Rebmann of the Church Missionary Society 
journeyed inland from Mombasa in 1848 and discovered Kiliman- 
jaro, which is some 200 m. inland. Visits were paid to the moun- 
tain by Baron Karl von der Decken (1861 and 1862) and Charles 
New (1867), Joseph Thomson (1883), Sir H. H. Johnston (1884) 
and others. The mountain was studied by F. Jaeger in 1907. 
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It has been the special study of Dr. Hans Meyer, who made four 
expeditions to it, accomplishing the first ascent to the summit 
in 1889. I n 1884 the mountain was secured by a British com- 
pany, in 1886 it was ceded to Germany and in 1919 was included 
in the British mandated territory of Tanganyika. 

See Hans Meyer, Across East African Glaciers (1891) ; Der Kiliman- 
jaro (Berlin, 1900) : F. Jaeger, Forsch. Hochregion d. Kilimandscharo 
(Mitt, deutsch. Schutzgcb., 1909). 

KILIN or Ch’-i-lin, one of the four symbolical creatures 
which in Chinese mythology are believed to keep watch and 
ward over the Celestial Empire. It is a unicorn, portrayed in 
Chinese art as having the body and legs of a deer and an ox’s 
tail. Its advent on earth heralds an age of enlightened govern- 
ment and civic prosperity. It is regarded as the noblest of the 
animal creation and as the incarnation of fire, water, wood, 
metal and earth. It lives for a thousand years, and is believed 
to step so softly as to leave no footprints and to crush no living 
thing. 

KILINDINI, a commodious landlocked harbour at the south- 
west end of Mombasa island, East Africa, and the port for Kenya 
and Uganda. Officially it forms part of Mombasa harbour. ( See 
Mombasa.) 

KILKEE, a seaside resort on Moore Bay in Co. Clare, Ire- 
land. Pop. (1926) 1,682. Bishop’s island, an isolated rock in the 
vicinity, has remains of an oratory and house ascribed to the 
recluse St. Senan. 

KILKENNY, a county of Ireland in the province of Leinster, 
bounded north by Co. Leix, east by Carlow and Wexford, south 
by Waterford, and west by Waterford and Tipperary* Area 
511,775 ac. or about 800 sq. miles. Pop. (1926), 70,965. The 
greater part of Kilkenny forms the south-eastern extremity of 
the central plain of Ireland and is composed largely of Carbonifer- 
ous limestone. The Old Red Sandstone, with a Silurian core, 
forms the high ridge of Slievcnaman in the south, and its upper 
laminated beds contain Archanodon, the earliest known fresh- 
water mollusc, and plant remains, at Kiltorcan near Ballyhale. 
The Leinster granite appears mainly as inliers in the Silurian of 
the south-east. The high synclinal coalfield forms the most im- 
portant feature of the north of the county. A prolongation of 
the field runs out south-west by Tullaroan. The coal of the basin 
is anthracite, and the most productive portions are at Castlecomer. 
Hematitic iron of a rich quality is found in the Cambro-Silurian 
rocks at several places; and tradition asserts that silver shields 
were made about 850 b.c. at Argetros or Silverwood on the Nore. 
Manganese is obtained in some of the limestone quarries, and 
also near the Barrow. Marl is abundant in various districts. 
Pipeclay and potter’s clay are found, and also yellow ochre. 
Copper occurs near Knocktopher. 

The principal rivers, the Suir, the Barrow and the Nore, rise 
in the Slieve Bloom mountains (Co. Tipperary and Co. Leix), 
and flow into Waterford harbour. The Suir forms the boundary 
of the county with Waterford, and is navigable for small vessels 
to Carrick. The Nore, navigable to Inistioge, enters the county 
at its north-western boundary, and flows by Kilkenny to the 
Barrow, 9 m. above Ross, having received the King’s river at 
Jerpoint and the Argula near Inistioge. The Barrow, navigable 
beyond the limits of Kilkenny into Kildare, forms the eastern 
boundary of the county from near New Bridge. Turloughs or 
temporary lakes are occasionally formed by the bursting up of 
underground streams. 

Kilkenny is believed to have been created by King John. It 
had previously formed part of the kingdom of Ossory, and was 
one of the liberties granted to the heiresses of Strongbow with 
palatinate rights. There are ancient stone circles on Slieve Grian 
and on the hill of Cloghmanta. Many dolmens and raths (or 
encampments) occur in the county. Five round towers are 
known, one adjoining the Protestant cathedral of Kilkenny, and 
others at Tulloherin, Kilree, Fertagh and Aghaviller. There are 
remains of a Cistercian monastery at Jerpoint, said to have 
been founded by Dunnough, King of Ossory, and of another of 
the same order at Graigue, founded in 1212. The Dominicans 
had an abbey at Rosbercon, founded in 1267, and another at 


Thomastown of which there are some remains. The Carmelites 
had a monastery at Knocktopher. There are remains of an 
Augustinian monastery at Inistioge, and of priories at Callan 
and Kells. There are also ruins of the castles of Callan, Legan, 
Grenan and Clonamery, besides the ancient portions of Kilkenny 
castle. 

The surface occupied by bog or wet land is very small. Myrtle 
and arbutus grow in the open in winter. There is less rain than 
at Dublin, and vegetation is earlier than in the adjacent counties. 
Along the banks of the Suir, Nore and Barrow are rich alluvial 
deposits. Above the coal-measures in the northern part of the 
county there is a moorland tract devoted chiefly to pasturage. 
Above the limestone is a deep rich loam well adapted for the 
growth of wheat. The heath-covered hills afford excellent honey. 
Oats, barley, turnips and potatoes are grown; the cultivation of 
wheat has declined. Cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry are reared, 
the Kerry cattle being in considerable request. 

The linen manufacture introduced in the 17th century to 
supersede the woollen manufacture gradually became extinct 
and that now carried on is also very small. There are, however, 
breweries, distilleries, tanneries and flour-mills, as well as marble 
polishing works. The Carboniferous sandstones furnish the hard 
pavement slabs sold as “Carlow flags.” The black limestone with 
white shells in it at Kilkenny is quarried as an ornamental marble. 
Good slates are quarried at Kilmoganny, in the Silurian inlier 
on the Slievcnaman range. The county is traversed from north 
to south by the Maryborough, Kilkenny and Waterford branch 
of the Great Southern railway, and the Waterford and Limerick 
line runs for a short distance through the southern part of the 
county. The administrative counties of Carlow and Kilkenny 
together return five members to the Dail Eireann. 

KILKENNY, a city and municipal borough, the capital of Co. 
Kilkenny, Ireland, on the Nore, 81 m. SW of Dublin by rail. 
Pop. (1926) 10,056. 

Kilkenny proper owes its origin to an English settlement in 
the time of Strongbow, and it received a charter from William 
Marshall, who married Strongbow’s daughter. This charter was 
confirmed by Edward III., and from Edward IV Irishtown re- 
ceived the privilege of choosing a portreeve independent of Kil- 
kenny. By Elizabeth, the boroughs, while retaining their distinct 
rights, were constituted one corporation, which in 1609 was made 
a free borough by James I., and in the following year a free city. 
James II. constituted the city and liberties a distinct county, to be 
styled the county of the city of Kilkenny, the burgesses of Irish- 
town continuing, however, to elect a portreeve until the passing 
of the Municipal Reform Act. Frequent parliaments were held at 
Kilkenny from the 14th to the 16th century. In 1642 it was the 
meeting-place of the assembly of confederate Catholics. In 1650 
it surrendered to the parliamentary forces. 

It consists of Englishtown (or Kilkenny proper) and Irishtown, 
separated by a rivulet, but although Irishtown retains its name, 
it is now included in the borough of Kilkenny. The present 
cathedral of St. Canice, from whom the town takes its name, 
dates from about 1255. The see of Ossory, which originated in 
the monastery of Aghaboe founded by St. Canice in the 6th cen- 
tury, and was named after the early kingdom of Ossory, was prob- 
ably moved to Kilkenny about the year 1200. In 1835 the diocese 
of Ferns and Leighlin was united to it. The cathedral has a length 
from east to west of 226 ft., and a breadth along the transepts 
from north to south of 123 ft. It is mainly in Early English 
style, but was extensively restored in 1865. The north transept 
incorporates the parish church. The adjacent library of St. Canice 
contains many ancient books. A short distance from the south 
transept is a round tower 100 ft. high. The episcopal palace near 
the east end of the cathedral was erected in the time of Edward 
III. and enlarged in 1735. The Protestant church of St. Mary 
is of earlier foundation than the present cathedral; that of St. 
John includes a portion of the hospital of St. John founded about 
1220; and the Roman Catholic cathedral, of the diocese of Ossory, 
dedicated to St. Mary (1843-1857), is a cruciform structure in 
the Early Pointed style. There are important remains of two 
monasteries — the Dominican abbey founded in 1225, and now 
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uacu aa a Roman Catholic church; and the Franciscan abbey 
on the banks of the Nore, founded about 1230. The castle stands 
on a precipice above the Nore. It was built by Strongbow, but 
rebuilt by William Marshall after the destruction of the first 
castle in 1175. The Protestant college of St. John, originally 
founded in the 1 6th century, and re-endowed in 1684, stands near 
the river opposite the castle. In it Swift, Farquhar, Congreve 
and Bishop Berkeley received part of their education The Roman 
Catholic college of St. Kyran (Kieran) was completed about 1840. 

In the neighbourhood are collieries as well as long-established 
quarries for marble, the manufactures connected with which are 
an important industry of the town. The city also possesses corn- 
mills, breweries and tanneries. Not far from the city are the 
limestone caverns of Dunmore, which have yielded numerous 
human remains. 

KILKENNY, STATUTE OF, the name given to a body of 
law6 promulgated in 1366 with the object of strengthening the 
English authority in Ireland. In 1361, Edward III. sent his 
second son, Lionel, duke of Clarence, who was already married to 
an Irish heiress, to represent him in Ireland. From the English 
point of view the country was in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Lawless and predatory, the English settlers were hardly distin- 
guishable from the native Irish, and the authority of the English 
king over both had almost vanished. Lionel and his advisers sum- 
moned a parliament to meet at Kilkenny early in 1366 and here 
the statute of Kilkenny was passed into law. It began by relating 
how the existing lawlessness was due to the malign influence of 
the Irish and, like Magna Carta, its first positive provision de- 
clared that the church should be free. As a prime remedy for the 
prevailing evils all marriages between the two races were for- 
bidden. Englishmen must not speak the Irish tongue, nor receive j 
Irish minstrels into their dwellings, nor even ride in the Irish 
fashion; while to give or sell horses or armour to the Irish was 
made a treasonable offence. Moreover English and not the Brehon 
law was to be employed, and no Irishman could legally be re- 
ceived into a religious house, nor presented to a benefice. The 
statute also contained clauses for compelling the English settlers 
to keep the laws. For each county four wardens of the peace were 
to be appointed, while the sheriffs were to hold their tourns twice 
a year and were not to oppress the people by their exactions. An 
attempt was made to prevent the emigration of labourers, and 
finally the spiritual arm was invoked to secure obedience by 
threats of excommunication. The statute, although continually 
re-enacted represents an ideal rather than a practical legislative 
measure, and under the conditions then prevalent in Ireland little 
could be done toward carrying out its provisions. 

The full text is published in the Statutes and Ordinances of 
Ireland. John to Henry V. f by H. F. Berry (1907). See also E. 
Curtis, Mediaeval Ireland (1923), pp. 28^-286. 

KILLALA (pron. Killdlla), a small town on the north coast of 
Co. Mayo, Ireland. Pop. (1921) 503. It was for many centuries 
a bishop’s see, the foundation being attributed to St. Patrick in 
the 5th century, but the diocese was joined with Achonry early in 
the 17th century and with Tuam in 1833. The cathedral church 
of St. Patrick is a plain 17th century structure. There is a souter- 
rain, evidently connected with a rath, or encampment, in the grave- 
yard. A round tower, 84 ft. in height, stands on a hill. Near the 
Moy river, south of Killala, are the abbeys of Moyne and Roserk 
or Rosserick, both Decorated in style, and both possessing fine 
cloisters. At Rathfran, 2 m. N., is a Dominican abbey (1274), 
and in the neighbourhood are camps, cromlechs, and an inscribed 
ogham stone, 12 ft. in height. Killala gives name to a Roman 
Catholic diocese, the seat of which, however, is at Ballina. 

KILLALOE, a town of Co. Clare, Ireland, at the lower 
extremity of Lough Derg on the river Shannon, at the foot of the 
Slieve Bernagh mountains. Pop. (1921) 821. The cathedral of 
St. Flannan occupies the site of a 6th century church founded by 
St. Dalua. The present building is mainly of the 12th century, 
With a Romanesque doorway. In the churchyard is an ancient 
oratory said to date from the period of St. Dalua. Near Killaloe 
stood Brian Boru’s palace of Kincora, the capital of the kings 
of Munster. The town is connected with Ballina (Co. Tipperary) 
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by a bridge of 13 arches. Slate is quarried and there were for- 
merly woollen manufactures. Killaloe might benefit considerably 
from an extension of the Shannon electricity schemes to include 
Lough Derg. It is a centre for the Shannon salmon-fishing and 
for trout-fishing in Lough Derg. It gives name to Protestant 
and Roman Catholic dioceses 

KILLARNEY, a market town of Co. Kerry, Ireland, 185) 
m. S.W. from Dublin by rail. Pop. of urban district (1926) 
5,325. Here are the Roman Catholic cathedral and bishop's 
palace of the diocese of Kerry. The only manufacture of im- 
portance now carried on at Killarney is that of fancy articles from 
arbutus wood; but it owed its origin to iron-smelting works, for 
which abundant fuel was obtained from the neighbouring forests. 

The lakes of Killarney, about m. from the town, are sur- 
rounded by mountains. The lower lake, or Lough Leane (area, 
5,001 ac.), is studded with islands, on the largest of which, Ross 
island, are the ruins of Ross castle, an old fortress of the O’Don- 
oghues; and on another island, the “sweet Innisfallcn” of Moore, 
are the ruins of a late 6th century abbey founded by St. Finian. 
Between the lower lake and the middle or Tore lake (680 ac. in 
extent) stands Muckross abbey, built by Franciscans about 1440. 
The Long Range, a winding and wooded channel, i\ m. in length, 
leads to the upper lake (430 ac.) Notable ruins and remains, 
besides Muckross and Innisfallen, include Aghadoe, with its ruined 
church of the 12th century (formerly a cathedral) and remains 
of a round tower; and the Ogham Cave of Dunloe, a souterrain 
containing inscribed stones. The waters of the neighbourhood 
provide trout and salmon. 

KILLDEER, the commonest American plover, so called in 
imitation of its whistling cry. About the size of a snipe, it is 
sooty-brown above, but with bright buff on the tail coverts, and a 
white wing-bar; beneath it is white except for two black pectoral 
bands. It is the largest of the ringed plovers forming the genus 
Aegialitis Mostly wintering in the south or on the sea-shore, 
in spring it spreads over the interior, breeding on ploughed 
lands or grass-fields. The nest is in a slight hollow, and is 
often surrounded with small pebbles and fragments of shells. 
Here the hen lays her four pear-shaped, stone-coloured eggs, 
always arranged with their pointed ends touching each other. 
In Canada the bird does not range farther north than 56° N In 
winter it may range south to Bermuda and Peru. The killdeer 
(A. vocifera) has several congeners in America, among which may 
be noticed A. scmipalmata, resembling the ordinary ringed plover 
of the Old World, except that it has its toes connected by a web 
at the base; and A. tiivosa from the west of both the American 
continents. 

KILLER-WHALE, another name for the grampus ( q.v .). 
The false killer ( Pseudorca crassidea ) is readily distinguished by 
being completely black, instead of having white underparts. It is 
of very irregular occurrence. In 1861, a hundred grounded at Kiel; 
a few were seen in European waters in the following year, and its 
next appearance in this region was in 1927, when about 125 were 
stranded in Scotland 

KILLIECRANKIE, pass, Perthshire, Scotland, y} m. 
N N W. of Pitlochry by the L M S. railway. Beginning close to 
Killiecrankie station it extends southwards to the bridge of Garry, 
through the narrow, wooded glen in the channel of which flows the 
Garry. A road constructed by General Wade in 1732 runs up the 
pass, and between this and the river is the railway. The battle 
between the Jacobites (1689) under Viscount Dundee and the 
royal force, led by General Hugh Mackay, though named from 
the ravine, was not actually fought in the pass. The Highlanders 
were drawn up where the railway station now stands and before 
Mackay had time to form his force was swept back into the pass, 
and lost nearly half their number. Viscount Dundee was killed 
near Urrard House. 

KILLIGREW, SIR HENRY (d. 1603), English diplomatist, 
was the fourth son of John Killigrew of Arwenack. He became 
M.P. for Launceston in 1553. He lived on the continent during 
Mary’s reign but returned to England when Elizabeth came to the 
throne and served the queen as a diplomatist. He was employed on 
a mission to Germany, and in conducting negotiations with Mary 
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queen of Scots in Scotland. In 1572 he was M.P. for Truro. He 
was knighted in 1591, and after other diplomatic missions he died 
early in 1603. Many of Sir Henry’s letters on public matters are 
in the Record Office, London, and in the British Museum. He 
married Catherine (d. 1583), daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke. 

Sir Robert Killigrew (c. 1579-1633), son of Sir William Killi- 
grew, M.P. (d. 1622), was a member of all the parliaments be- 
tween 1603 and 1633. A man of some scientific knowledge, he had 
been in the habit of supplying powders to Robert Carr, earl of 
Somerset, and it was alleged, though without certainty, that the 
powder administered to Sir Thomas Overbury came from him. 
He died early in 1633, leaving five sons, three of whom attained 
some reputation. 

KILLIGREW, THOMAS (1612-1683), English dramatist 
and wit, son of Sir Robert Killigrew, was bom in Lothbury, Lon- 
don, on Feb. 7, 1612. Pepys says that as a boy he satisfied his 
love of the stage by volunteering at the Red Bull to take the part 
of a devil, thus seeing the play for nothing. In 1633 he became 
page to Charles I., and was faithfully attached to the royal house 
throughout his life. In 1641 he published two tragi-comedies, 
The Prisoners and Claracilla , both of which had probably been 
produced before 1636. In 1647 he followed Prince Charles into 
exile. At the Restoration he became groom of the bedchamber 
to Charles II., and later chamberlain to the queen. He received in 
1660, with Sir William Davenant, a patent to erect a new play- 
house, the performances in which were to be independent of the 
censorship of the master of the revels. This infringement of his 
prerogative caused a dispute with Sir Henry Herbert, then holder 
of the office, but Killigrew settled the matter by generous con- 
cessions. He acted independently of Davenant, his company being 
known as the King’s Servants. They played at the Red Bull, until 
in 1663 he built for them the original Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane. Pepys writes in 1664 that Killigrew intended to have four 
opera seasons of six weeks each during the year, and that he paid 
several visits to Rome to secure singers and scene decorators. In 
1664 his plays were published as Comedies and Tragedies. Writ- 
ten by Thomas Killigrew. They are Claracilla ; The Princess, or 
Love at First Sight; The Parsons Wedding; The Pilgrim; Cicilia 
and Clorinda , or Love in Arms; Thomaso, or the Wanderer ; and 
Bellamira, her Dream, or Love of Shadows. The Parson’s Wed- 
ding (acted c. 1640, reprinted in the various editions of Dodsley’s 
Old Plays and in the Ancient British Drama ) is an unsavoury 
play, which displays nevertheless considerable wit, and some of its 
jokes were appropriated by Congreve. It was revived in 1664 and 
1672 or 1673, all the parts being in both cases taken by women. 
Killigrew succeeded Sir Henry Herbert as master of the revels in 
1679. He died at Whitehall on March 19, 1683. He was twice 
married, first to Cecilia Crofts, maid of honour to Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and secondly to Charlotte de Hesse, by whom he had a 
son Thomas (1657-1719), who was the author of a successful 
little piece, Chit-Chat, played at Drury Lane on Feb. 14, 1719, 
with Mrs. Oldfield in the part of Florinda. 

Killigrew enjoyed a greater reputation as a wit than as a 
dramatist. Sir John Denham said of him: — 

Had Cowley ne’er spoke, Killigrew ne’er writ, 

Combined in one, they’d made a matchless wit. 

Many stories are related of his bold speeches to Charles I. Pepys 
(Feb. 12, 1668) records that he was said to hold the title of king’s 
fool or jester, with a cap and bells at the expense of the king’s 
wardrobe, and that he might therefore revile or jeer anybody, 
even the greatest, without offence. 

KILLIN, village of Perthshire, Scotland, on Loch Tay, on a 
branch line of the L.M.S. from Killin junction, 4 m. distant, 
which also runs to Loch Tay pier. Pop. (1921) 610. It is situated 
near the confluence of the rivers and glens of the Dochart and 
Lochay, and is a popular tourist centre. It manufactures tweeds. 
Near the village a stone marks the site of Fingal’s Grove. An 
island in the Dochart (which is crossed at Killin by a bridge of 
five arches) is the ancient burial-place of the clan Macnab. 
Finlarig castle, a ruin, was a stronghold of the Campbells of 
Glenorchy, and several earls of Breadalbane were buried adjoin- 
ing it, where the modern mausoleum of the family stands. The 


Lochay rises in the hills beyond the forest of Mamlorn and has 
a course of 15 m. The Dochart, issuing from Loch Dochart, flows 
north-east for 13 m. and falls into Loch Tay. The ruined castle 
on an islet in the loch once belonged to the Campbells of Lochawe. 

KELLIS, a town of north Syria, 60 m. N. of Aleppo on the 
boundary between French Mandated Territory and Anatolia, but 
by the Franco-Turkish Convention of May 30, 1926, assigned to 
Anatolia. The country around is extremely fertile; olives especially 
are cultivated. The population is estimated at 20,000 (Circas- 
sians, Turks, Arabs). It is in the area served by the Baghdad 
railway and lies also on the carriage road from Aleppo to Aintab 
and Birejik. 

See E. Honigmann, “Killiz” in Encyc. Islam (bibl.). (E. Ro.) 

KELLYBEGS, a seaport and market town of Co. Donegal, 
Ireland. Pop. (1921) 634. Its land-locked harbour is used as 
a naval station, and is the centre of an important fishery. The 
manufacture of Donegal carpets is important. There are slight 
remains of a castle and ancient church; and a mineral spring is 
still used. The town received a charter from James I., and was a 
parliamentary borough, returning two members, until the Union. 

KILLYLEAGH, a small seaport and market town of Co. 
Down, Ireland, on the western shore of Strangford lough. Pop. 
(1921), 1,610. Linen manufacture is the principal industry, and 
agricultural produce is exported. The modern castle preserves 
the towers of an old fortification, built by Sir John de Courcy, 
besieged by Shane O’Neill (1567), and destroyed by Monk 
(1648). The town was incorporated by James I., and returned 
two members to the Irish parliament. 

KILMAINE, CHARLES EDWARD ( 1 75 1— 1 799) , French 
general, was born at Dublin on Oct. 19, 1751. In 1762 he went 
with his father to France, where he changed his name from Jen- 
nings to Kilmaine, after a village in Mayo. He entered the French 
army in 1774, and afterwards served as a volunteer in the Navy 
(1778), fighting in Senegal. He took part in the War of American 
Independence (1780-1783), rejoining the army on his return to 
France. In 1791 he was recalled to active service and rose rapidly 
to the rank of lieutenant-general (1793). He distinguished himself 
in the wars on the northern and eastern frontiers but aroused sus- 
picion by his foreign birth and his relations with England. He 
was suspended from Aug. 4, 1793 until 1795. He took part in the 
Italian campaigns of 1796 and 1797, and was made commandant 
of Lombardy. He afterwards received the command of the cav- 
alry in Bonaparte’s “army of England” and was commander-in- 
chief during the absence of Desaix (1798). He died on Dec. 
15 , 1799 . 

KILMALLOCK, a market town of Co. Limerick, Ireland, 
124J m. S W. of Dublin by rail. Pop. (1926) 1,101. It received a 
charter in the reign of Edward III., at which time it was walled 
and fortified, with four gates, two of which remain. Its fortifica- 
tions were for the most part demolished by order of Cromwell. 
Two castellated mansions may still be seen. The church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul belonged to a former abbey, and its north-west 
tower is a converted round tower. The 13th century Dominican 
abbey has Early English remains. The foundation of Kilmallock 
is attributed to the Geraldines. Eight miles from the town is 
Lough Gur, near which are numerous stone circles and other 
remains. 

KILMARNOCK, municipal and police burgh, manufacturing 
town and parish, Ayrshire, Scotland, on Kilmarnock Water, a 
tributary of the Irvine, 24 m. S.W. of Glasgow by the L.M S. rail- 
way. Pop. (1921) 33, 756. The town possesses an institute with a 
good museum; a corn exchange with a tower; an art gallery; an 
observatory, and an academy and a technical school. The grounds 
of Kilmarnock House, presented to the town in 1893, have been 
laid out as a public park, and the house itself was given to the 
town by Lord Howard de Walden in 1921. In Kay Park, pur- 
chased from the duke of Portland, stands the Burns Memorial, 
consisting of two storeys and a tower, and containing a museum in 
which have been placed many important mss. of the poet and the 
McKie library of Burns’s books. The marble statue of the poet, by 
W. G. Stevenson, stands on a terrace on the southern face, A 
Reformers’ monument was unveiled in Kay Park in 1885. Dean 
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to the north of the town, which was burnt down in 1735, 
was restored in 1915. Kilmarnock rose into importance in the 17th 
century by its production of striped woollen “Kilmarnock cowls” 
(Scotch bonnets), and afterwards acquired a great name for its 
carpets. Woollen spinning is carried on, tweeds, shawls, lace cur- 
tains, cottons and winceys are produced; and there are extensive 
manufactures of shoes, china and earthenware, tanneries, and en- 
gineering and machinery works. The iron industry is prominent, 
the town being situated in the midst of a rich mineral region. Here, 
too, are workshops of the L.M.S. railway company. Kilmarnock 
is famous for its dairy produce, and every October holds one of the 
largest cheese-shows in Scotland. The neighbourhood abounds 
in coal, and freestone is quarried. The burgh is governed by a 
provost and council. Alexander Smith, the poet (1830-1867), 
whose father was a lace-pattern designer, and Sir James Shaw 
(1764-1843), lord mayor of London in 1806, to whom a statue 
was erected in the town in 1848, were natives of Kilmarnock. It 
dates from the 15th century, and in 1591 was made a burgh of 
barony under the Boyds, the ruling house of the district. The last 
Boyd who bore the title of Lord Kilmarnock was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, London, in 1746, for his share in the Jacobite rising. 
The first edition of Robert Burns’s poems was published here in 
1786. 

KILMAURS, burgh of barony and parish, Ayrshire, Scotland, 
on the Carmel, 21 £ m. S. by W. of Glasgow by the L.M.S. rail- 
way. Pop. (1921) 2,144. The chief industries are shoe and hosiery 
factories, and there are coal mines in the neighbourhood. The 
parish church, dating from 1170, and dedicated either to the Virgin 
or to a Scottish saint of the gth century called Maure, was largely 
rebuilt in 1888. Adjoining it is the burial-place of the earls of 
Glencairn, some of whom bore the style of Lord Kilmaurs. The 
town was made a burgh of barony in 1527 by the earl of that date. 
Burns’s patron, the 13th earl, on whose death the poet wrote his 
touching “Lament,” sold the Kilmaurs estate in 1786 to the 
marchioness of Titchfield. 

KILMER, JOYCE (1886-1918), American poet, was born 
at New Brunswick, N.J., on Dec. 6, 1886, and educated at Rut- 
gers and Columbia (A.B., 1908). Shortly after graduation he 
took up editorial and journalistic work in New York city and 
rose rapidly to prominence as an accomplished journalist, serving 
on the staff of the New York Times, 1913-18, and contributing 
to many magazines. It is as a poet, however, that he is chiefly 
remembered, his love of the common and beautiful things finding 
a simple and delicate expression in verse that won for many of 
his poems, such as “Trees,” “Stars,” “Roofs,” “The Snow Man,” 
“Roses,” wide-spread favour both with literary critics and with 
the people. He was killed in action near the village of Seringes, 
France, on July 30, 1918. His books were Summer oj Love 
( 1 91 1 ) ; Trees and Other Poems (1914); The Circus and Other 
Essays (1916); Main Street and Other Poems (1917); and Lit- 
erature in the Making (1917). 

Sec the “Memoir” by R. C. Holliday in Joyce Kilmer; Poems Essays 
and Letters (1918) ; Annie K. Kilmer Memories of My Son (1920) , 
R. Le Gallienne “Joyce Kilmer” Bookman (Amer ), vol. xlviii. (jqiS) , 
K. Bregy, Poets and Pilgrims (1925). 

KILN, a place for burning, baking or drying. Kilns may be 
divided into two classes — those in which the materials come into 
actual contact with the flames, and those in which the furnace is 
beneath or surrounding the oven. Lime-kilns are of the first class, 
and brick-kilns, pottery-kilns, etc., of the second, which also in- 
cludes places for merely drying materials, such as hop-kilns, usu- 
ally called “oasts” or “oast-houses.” 

KILPATRICK, NEW, or EAST, also called Bearsden, 
town and parish in Dumbartonshire, Scotland, si m. N.W. 
of Glasgow by road, with two stations on the L.N.E.R. branch 
line from Glasgow to Milngavie. Pop. (1921) 5,240. The town 
is largely inhabited by business men from Glasgow, and part of it, 
with a population of 3,598, was added to Glasgow in 1912. St. 
Peter’s College, a fine structure, was presented to the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1892. Remains of the Wall of Antoninus are 
close to the town, and Roman remains occur in the district 
Old Kilpatrick (pop. 2,705) ioi m. from Glasgow, has stations 


on the L.M.S. and L.N.E.R., and is traditionally the birthplace of 
St. Patrick. To the north, occupying an area of about 6 m. from 
east to west and 5 m. from north to south run the Kilpatrick 
Hills, of which the highest points are D uncomb and Fynloch 
Hill (each 1,313 ft.). 

KILRUSH, a seaport and watering-place of Co. Clare, Ireland, 
on the north shore of the Shannon estuary 45 m. below Limerick. 
Pop. of urban district (1926) 3,346. It has extensive fisheries, 
and flagstone quarries, and exports peat fuel; while general fairs, 
horse fairs and annual agricultural shows are held. Off the har- 
bour lies Scattery island (Inis Cathaigh), where St. Senan (d. 
544) founded a monastery. There are the remains of his oratory 
and house and of seven rude churches or chapels, together with 
a round tower and a holy well 

KILSYTH, police burgh and parish of Stirlingshire, Scotland, 
on the Kelvin, 13 m. N.N E. of Glasgow by the L.N.E. railway. 
There is another station on the L.M.S. railway, and the town is 
close to the Forth and Clyde canal. Pop. (1921) 7,600. Chief 
industries are coal-mining and iron-works; there are also manu- 
factures of paper and cotton, besides quarrying of whinstone and 
freestone. There are considerable remains of the Wall of An- 
toninus south of the town, and to the north the ruins of the old 
castle. Kilsyth dates from the middle of the 17th century and 
became a burgh of barony in 1826. It was the scene of Montrose’s 
defeat of the Covenanters on Aug. 15, 1645. 

KILT, properly the short loose skirt or petticoat, reaching to 
the knees and usually made of tartan, forming part of the dress of 
a Scottish Highlander (see Dress). The word means that which 
is “girded or tucked up,” and is probably of Scandinavian origin 
(cf. Danish kilte, to tuck up). The early kilt was not a separate 
gaiment but was merely the lower part of the plaid, in which the 
Highlander wrapped himself 

KILWA, a seaport of Tanganyika Territory, East Africa, 
about 200 m. S. of Zanzibar. There are two Kilwas, one on the 
mainland — Kilwa Kivinje; the other, the ancient city, on an 
island — Kilwa Kisiwani. Kilwa Kivinje, on the northern side of 
Kilwa bay, is regularly laid out, the houses in the European 
quarter being large and substantial. Pop. (1921) about 2,200. 
The harbour is poor and this with the lack of a railway hinders 
trade development. 

Kilwa Kisiwani, 25 m. to the south of the modem town, pos- 
sesses a deep harbour sheltered from all winds by projecting 
coral reefs. The island on which it is built is separated from the 
mainland by a shallow and narrow channel There is a small 
modern quarter; the ruins of the ancient city include massive 
walls and bastions, remains of a palace and of two Large mosques, 
of which the domed roofs are in fair preservation, besides several 
Arab forts. On the island of Songa IVLanara, at the southern end 
of Kilwa bay, hidden in dense vegetation, are the ruins of an- 
other city, unknown to history. Fragments of palaces and 
mosques in carved limestone exist, and on the beach are the re- 
mains of a lighthouse. Chinese coins, dating between a.d. 713 
and i2or, and pieces of porcelain have been found on the sea- 
shore, washed up from the reefs. 

The sultanate of Kilwa is reputed to have been founded about 
a.d. 975 by Ali bin Hasan, a Persian prince from Shiraz, upon the 
site of the ancient Greek colony of Rhapta. The new state, at 
first confined to the town of Kilwa, extended its influence along 
the coast from Zanzibar to Sofala, and the city came to be re- 
garded as the capital of the Zenj “empire” (see Zanzibar: His- 
tory). An Arab chronicle gives a list of over forty sovereigns 
who reigned at Kilwa in a period of five hundred years ( c } A. M. 
H. J. Stokvis, Manuel d’histoire, Leiden, 1888, i. 558). Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, the Portuguese navigator, was the first European 
to visit it. His fleet, oa its way to India, anchored in Kilwa bay 
in 1500. Kilwa was then a large and wealthy city, possessing, it 
is stated, three hundred mosques. In 1502 Kilwa submitted to 
Vasco da Gama, but the sultan neglecting to pay the tribute im- 
posed upon him, the city in 1505 was occupied by the Portuguese. 
They built a fort there; the first erected by them on the east 
coast of Africa. Fighting ensued between the Arabs and the Por- 
tuguese, the city was destroyed; and in 1512 t be Portuguese, 
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whose ranks had been decimated by fever, temporarily abandoned 
the place. Subsequently Kilwa became one of the chief centres 
of the slave trade. Towards the end of the 17th century it fell 
under the dominion of the imams of Muscat, and on the separa- 
tion in 1856 of their Arabian and African possessions became 
subject to the sultan of Zanzibar. It is stated by Sir Richard 
Burton that about 1830 the people of Kilwa Kisiwani migrated 
to the mainland and founded Kilwa Kivinje because of the un- 
welcome attentions of British warships engaged in suppressing 
the slave trade. In 1885 Kilwa came under German rule, and the 
modem town was laid out by the Germans. Since 1919 Kilwa 
has been under British rule as part of Tanganyika Territory. 

A version of the Arabic chronicles of Kilwa was published in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1895. 

KILWARDBY, ROBERT (d. 1279), archbishop of Canter- 
bury and cardinal, studied at the University of Paris, where he 
soon became famous as a teacher of grammar and logic. He joined 
the order of St. Dominic, and was chosen provincial prior of his 
order in England in 1261, and in Oct 1272 Pope Gregory X. ter- 
minated a dispute over the vacant archbishopric of Canterbury by 
appointing Kilwardby. In 1278 Pope Nicholas III made him 
cardinal-bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina; he resigned his arch- 
bishopric and left England, carrying with him the registers and 
other valuable property belonging to the see of Canterbury. He 
died in Italy on Sept n, 1279. Kilwardby was the first member 
of a mendicant order to attain a high position in the English 
Church. Among his numerous writings, which became very popu- 
lar among students, are De ortu scientiarum , De tempore , De Uni - 
versale , and some commentaries on Aristotle 

See N. Trevet, Annales sex regum Angliae, ed T Hog (London, 
1845) ; w. F. Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. iii. 
(1860-76); J. Quetif and J. Echard, Scripiores ordinis Predicatorum 
(Paris, 1 719—2 1 ) . 

KILWINNING, police burgh, market town and parish, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, on the right bank of the Garnock, 24 m. S.W. of 
Glasgow with two stations on the L M S. railway. Pop. (1921), 
5,404. The ruined abbey, originally one of the richest in Scotland, 
was founded about 1140 by Hugh de Morville, lord of Cunning- 
hame, for Tyronensian monks of the Benedictine order, and was 
dedicated to St. Winnin, who lived on the spot in the 8th century 
and has given his name to the town. This beautiful specimen of 
Early English architecture was largely destroyed in 1561, and its 
lands were granted to the earl of Eglinton and others. Kilwinning 
is the traditional birthplace of Scottish freemasonry, the lodge, be- 
lieved to have been founded by the foreign architects and masons 
who came to build the abbey, being regarded as the mother lodge 
in Scotland. The royal company of archers of Kilwinning — dating, 
it is said, as far back as 1488— -meet every July to shoot ’tat the 
popinjay Pairs and an annual cattle show are held The large iron, 
coal and fire-clay works at Eglinton, engineering works and 
worsted spinning, emplov most of the inhabitants. 

KIMBERLEY, JOHN WODEHOUSE, ist Earl of 
(1826-1902), English statesman, was born Jan 7, 1826, being 
the eldest son of the Hon. Henry Wodehouse and grandson of 
the 2nd Baron Wodehouse (the barony dating from 1797), 
whom he succeeded in 1846. He was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He married Lady Florence Fitzgibbon 
(d. 1895), daughter of the last carl of Clare. In 1852-1856 and 
1859-1861 he was under secretary of state for foreign affairs in 
Lord Aberdeen’s and Lord Palmerston’s ministries. In the 
interval (1856-1858) he had been envoy-extraordinary to Russia; 
and in 1863 he was sent on a special mission to Copenhagen on 
the forlorn hope of finding a peaceful solution of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. In 1864 he became under secretary for India, 
but towards the end of the year was made lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. He was created carl of Kimberley in 1866. In July 
1866 Russell’s ministry fell. Kimberley was lord privy seal in 
Gladstone’s cabinet of 1868, and in July 1870 was transferred 
to the colonial office. The new town of Kimberley was named 
after him. Kimberley returned to the Colonial Office in 1880, but 
at the end of 1882 he was transferred to the duchy of Lancaster 
and then to the secretaryship of state for India, a post he retained 


during the remainder of Gladstone’s tenure of power (1882-1880, 
1892-1894), though in 1892-1894 he combined with it that of 
the lord presidency of the council. In the Rosebery cabinet (1894- 
1895) he was foreign secretary. Lord Kimberley was a loyal 
Gladstonian. As leader of the Liberal party in the House of 
Lords he acted with undeviating dignity; and in opposition he was 
a courteous antagonist and a critic of weight and experience. 
He was for many years a member of the senate of London Uni- 
versity, and its chancellor in 1899. He died in London on April 
8, 1902, being succeeded in the earldom by his eldest and only 
surviving son,. Lord Wodehouse. 

KIMBERLEY, town, 29 0 S., 24 0 40' E.; altitude 4,012 ft.; 
centre of the Griqualand West diamond industry, and 647 m. by 
rail from Cape Town. Population, including suburbs, in 1926 
included 17,268 Europeans. In 1921 there were 18,288 Euro- 
peans, 13,048 natives, 920 Asiatics and 7,446 mixed and other 
races, giving a total of 39,702. The town is built on bare veld 
midway between the Modder and Vaal rivers. Its plan is un- 
usually irregular for South Africa, owing to the town having 
grown out of several mining camps. Among the principal buildings 
are the High Court of Griqualand, a clock tower, the post office 
and the town hall, grouped about the market square. The public 
library has a good collection of books, and the museum has a con- 
siderable number of objects relating to the Bushmen and their 
culture In the district of Newton is a memorial to those killed 
in the siege of 1899-1900. Most of the white workmen employed 
in the mines live in the suburb of Kenilworth, which was laid out 
by the De Beers company as a model village. Here Siege Avenue, 
has been planted with 16 rows of trees, shrubs and vines. 

The chief attraction of the town is the diamond mines. ( See 
Diamond.) The Kimberley is within a few minutes’ walk of the 
market square. The De Beers mine is one mile east of the Kim- 
berley mine. The other principal mines, Bultontein, Du Toits 
Pan and Wesselton, are still farther distant from the town. Barbed 
wire fencing surrounds the mines, which cover about 180 acres 

Kimberley was founded in 1S70 by diggers who discovered 
diamonds on the farms of I)u Toits Pan and Bultontein. In 1871 
richer diamonds were found on the neighbouring farm of Voor- 
uitzight at places named De Beers and Colesberg Kopje. There 
were at first three distinct mining camps, one at Du Toits Pan, 
another at De Beers (called De Beers Rush or Old De Beers) and 
the third at the Colesberg Kopje (called De Beers New Rush or 
New Rush simply). The Colesberg Kopje mine was in July 1873 
renamed Kimberley in honour of the then secretary of state for 
the colonies, the ist earl of Kimberley, by whose direction the 
mines were — in 1871 — taken under the protection of Great 
Britain Kimberley was also chosen as the name of the town into 
which the mining camps developed. In 1880 the town was in- 
corporated in Cape Colony. (See Griqualand ) Among those early 
attracted to Kimberley were Cecil Rhodes and “Barney” Bar- 
nato, who in time came to represent two groups of financiers con- 
trolling the mines The amalgamation of their interests in 1889 
— when the De Beers group purchased the Kimberley mine for 
£5.338,650 — put the whole diamond production of the Kimberley 
fields in the hands of one company, the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., so named after the former owners of the farm on 
which are situated the chief mines Kimberley in consequence 
became largely dependent on the good-will of the De Beers cor- 
poration, the town having practically no further industries other 
than diamond mining The importance of the industry led to the 
building of a railway from Cape Town, opened in 1885. On the 
outbreak of war between the British and the Boers in 1899 Kim- 
berley waas invested by a Boer force. The siege began on Oct. 12, 
and lasted until Feb. 15, 1900, when the town was relieved by 
General Sir John French. In 1906 the town was put in direct rail- 
way communication with Johannesburg, and in 1908 the comple- 
tion of the line from Bloemfontein gave Natal direct access to 
Kimberley, which thus became an important railway centre. 
KIMERIDGIAN : see Jurassic System. 

KIMHI or OIMHI, the family name of three Jewish gram- 
marians and biblical scholars who worked at Narbonne in the 12th 
and 13th centuries. 
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Joseph Kimhi ( c . 1105-70), a native of southern Spain, settled 
in Provence, where he was one of the first to set forth in 
Hebrew the results of Hebraic philology as expounded by the 
Spanish Jews in Arabic. His acquaintance with Latin grammar 
led him to divide the Hebrew vowels into five long vowels and 
five short, previous grammarians having simply spoken of seven 
vowels without distinction of quantity. His grammatical textbook, 
Sefer Ha-Zikkaron, “Book of Remembrance” (ed. W. Bacher, 
Berlin, 1888), was marked by methodical comprehensiveness, and 
introduced into the theory of the verbs a new classification of 
the stems which has been retained by later scholars. In the 
more ample Sefer Ha-Galuy, “Book of Demonstration” (ed. 
Matthews, Berlin, 1887), he attacks the philological work of the 
Frenchman R. Jacob Tam, who espoused the antiquated system 
of Menahem b. Saruq, and this he supplements by an independent 
critique of Menahem. This work is a mine of varied exegetical 
and philological details. He also wrote commentaries on various 
scriptural books, those on Proverbs and Job being published. He 
composed an apologetic work Sefer Ha-Berith (“Book of the 
Bond”), and translated into Hebrew the cthico-philosophical work 
of Bahya ibn Paquda (“Duties of the Heart”). 

Moses Kimhi (d. c. 1190) was the author of a Hebrew gram- 
mar, Malmlak She bile Ila-daat. He was the first to make the 
verb paqadh a model for conjugation, and the first also to intro- 
duce the now usual sequence in the enumeration of stem-forms. 
In the first half of the 16th century it became the favourite 
manual for the study of Hebrew among non-Judaic scholars 
(1st ed., Pesara, 1508). Of his Biblical commentaries, those on 
Proverbs, Ezra and Nehemiah are in the great rabbinical bibles 
falsely as the work of Abraham ibn Ezra. 

David Kimhi ( c . 1160-1235), also known as Redaq, eclipsed 
the fame both of his father and his brother. His magnum opus 
is the Sefer Miklol f “Book of Completeness,” which covers the 
grammar (first printed in Constantinople, 1532-4) and the lexi- 
con, Sefer Hashorashim , “Book of Roots” (first printed in Italy 
before 1480). In the grammar he combined the paradigmatic 
method of his brother Moses with the procedure of the older 
scholars who devoted attention to details. In his dictionary, again, 
he recast the lexicological materials independently, and enriched 
lexicography itself, especially by his numerous etymological ex- 
planations. Under the title Et Sofer, “Pen of the Writer” (Lyk, 
1864), David composed a sort of grammatical compendium as a 
guide to the correct punctuation of the Biblical manuscripts; it 
consists mainly of extracts from the Mtklol. His Biblical commen- 
taries include those on Chronicles, on the Psalms, on the prophets 
and on Genesis. His annotations on the Psalms are especially 
interesting for the polemical excursuses directed against the 
Christian interpretation; his commentary on Genesis (ed. A. 
Gunsburg, Pressburg, 1842) explains Biblical narratives as visions. 
The popularity of his Biblical exegesis is demonstrated by the 
fact that the first printed texts of the Hebrew Bible were accom- 
panied by his commentary. 

His commentaries have been reprinted, main of them in Latin 
translation^. A new edition of that on the Psalms was begun by 
Schiller-Szinessy (First Book of Psalms, Cambridge, 1883). 

Abr. Geiger wrote of the three Kimhis in the Hebrew periodical 
0 ~<ir Nehmad (vol. ii , 1857” A Geiger, Gesammeltc Schriften, v. 
1 —4 7 ) . Sec further the Jeivtsh Encyclopaedia. 

KIN, a collective word for persons related by blood, as de- 
scended from a common ancestor. In law, the term “next of kin” 
is applied to the person or persons who, as being in the nearest 
degree of blood relationship to a person dying intestate, share 
according to degree in his personal estate. ( See Intestacy, In- 
heritance, Succession.) 

KINCARDINESHIRE, or The Mearns, eastern county, 
Scotland, bounded east by the North Sea, south and south- 
west by Forfarshire, and north-west and north by Aberdeenshire. 
Area (excluding water), 244,482 acres. In the west and north- 
west the Grampian hills extend into the county, reaching 2,555 
ft. in Mount Battock, where the counties of Aberdeen, Forfar and 
Kincardine meet. This is one of several masses of granite rising 
through the crystalline schists of the Dalradian group which 
occupy the portion of the country north of the great fault cross- 


ing it from near Stonehaven to Edzeli (in Forfarshire), and con- 
tinuing south-westward across Scotland. In the extreme north 
the Hill of Fare, famous for its sheep walks reaches 1,545 ft. 
In the north the county slopes from the Grampians to the pic- 
turesque and finely-wooded valley of the Dee, and in the south 
it falls to the Howe (Hollow) of the Mearns, a continuation 
north-eastward of Strathmore. Here, and generally south of the 
great fault mentioned above, the rocks are of old red sand- 
stone age, with diabase and other volcanic intrusions. The Dee 
and North Esk serve as boundary streams during part of their 
courses, the one of Aberdeenshire, the other of Forfarshire. The 
other principal rivers are Bervie Water (20 m. long), flowing 
south-eastwards to the North Sea; the Water of Feugh (20 m.) 
taking a north-easterly direction and falling into the Dee at 
Banchory, and forming near its mouth a beautiful cascade; the 
Dye (15 m ) rising in Mount Battock and ending its course in 
the Feugh; Luther Water (14 m ) rising not far from the castle 
of Drumtochty and joining the North Esk; the Cowie (13 m.) 
and the Carron (8^ m.) entering the sea at Stonehaven. Glen 
Dye in the north centre of the county is very beautiful, and the 
small Den Fenella, south-east of Laurencekirk, contains a fine 
waterfall. Except in the vicinity of St. Cyrus, the coast from be- 
low Johnshaven to Girdle Ness presents rugged cliffs, with an 
average height of 100 to 250 ft , interrupted only by occasional 
creeks and bays, as at Bervie, Stonehaven, Portlethen, Findon, 
and Nigg. The evidences of glacial action show that the flow 
during the Ice Age was northward along the coast, though it ap- 
proached the coastal district with a south-eastward direction from 
the hills and an eastward trend across the lower ground; as the 
shore was approached it gradually took on an easterly and finally 
a northerly direction. 

Agriculture and Industries.-— Much of the Grampian terri- 
tory is occupied by grouse moors, but the land by the Dee, in 
the Howe and along the coast, is scientifically farmed and yields 
well The most fertile region is along the coast, where the soil 
is generally deep loam resting on clay, although in some places it 
is poor and thin, or stiff and cold. Oats are the principal crop 
followed by barley; wheat is not largely grown. About one-fifth 
of the total area is mountain and heath land. Turnips form the 
main green crop, but potatoes are raised About half the holdings 
consist of 50 acres and under. Large stocks of cattle are kept. 
Blackfaced sheep are chiefly kept on the hill runs, Cheviots or a 
cross with Leicesters being usually found on the lowland farms. 
Pigs are also reared in considerable numbers. 

Apart from agriculture, the principal industry is the fishing, of 
which Stonehaven is the centre, in spite of the difficult coast 
The village of Findon (pron. Finnan ), now no longer a fishing 
centre, gave its name to the well-known smoked haddocks. The 
salmon fisheries of the sea and the rivers yield a substantial return 
Manufactures are of little more than local importance. Woollens 
are made at Stonehaven, flax is spun at Inverbervie and Johns- 
haven There are also a large distillery and a tannery at Stone- 
haven, which is the chief port for seaborne trade. 

The Deeside railway runs through the portion of the county 
on the northern bank of the Dee. The L.M.S. and L.N E R run 
to Aberdeen via Laurencekirk to Stonehaven, using the same 
metals, and there is a branch line of the L.N.E. from Montrose 
to Bervie. 

Population and Government. — The population was 41,779 
in 1921, when in persons spoke Gaelic and English. The chief 
town is Stonehaven (pop. in 1921, 4,856) with Laurencekirk 
(1,461) and Banchory (1,776), but part of the city of Aberdeen, 
with a population of 11,339, is within the county. The county 
returns one of the three Aberdeenshire members to parliament, 
and Inverbervie, the only royal burgh, belongs to the Montrose 
group of parliamentary burghs. Kincardine is united in one 
sheriffdom with the shires of Aberdeen, and Banff, and one of the 
Aberdeen sheriffs-substitute sits at Stonehaven. The county is 
under school-board jurisdiction. The academy at Stonehaven and 
a few of the public schools earn grants for higher education 
I At Blairs, in the north-east of the shire near the Dee, is a Roman 
I Catholic training college for priests. 
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History. — The county belonged of old to the district of Picta- 
via and apparently was overrun for a brief period by the Romans. 
In the parish of Fetteresso are the remains of the camp of Rae- 
dykcs, in which, according to tradition, the Caledonians under 
Galgacus were lodged before their battle with Agricola. Mearns, 
the alternative name for the county, is believed to have been de- 
rived from Mernia, a Scottish king, to whom the land was granted, 
and whose brother, Angus, had obtained the adjoining shire of 
Forfar. The antiquities consist mostly of stone circles, cairns, 
tumuli, standing stones and a structure in the parish of Dunnottar 
vaguely known as a “Piets’ kiln.” The town which gave the 
shire its name stood about 2 m. N.E. of Fettercairn. By the end 
of the 1 6th century it had declined to a mere hamlet, and is now 
represented only by the ruins of the royal castle and an ancient 
burial-ground The Bruces, earls of Elgin, also bear the title 
of earl of Kincardine. 

KINDERGARTEN, the name given by Friedrich Froebel 
( q.v .) to an institution founded by him in Blankenburg, Ger- 
many, in 1837, to meet the educational needs of children between 
the ages of four and six years, through the agency of play. 
Froebel was at this time a teacher of varied experience whose 
training had included study at the University of Jena and Pesta- 
lozzi’s school at Yverdun. From these he had gained a knowledge 
of the principle of evolution, and from it had drawn the conclusion 
that education is, in essence, the guidance of children’s develop- 
ment from stage to stage, and that the chief agency in that devel- 
opment is their spontaneous play activity. He therefore concluded 
that the early years are of strategic importance, and that the 
work of these should receive careful attention. He had tried to 
improve the work of his boys at Keilhau but felt that they lacked 
the foundation which they might have had if the earlier years 
had been utilized. 

Froebel had long wished to organize a programme of activities 
for a group of children of preschool age, when the opportunity 
to do so came to him through his appointment to the directorship 
of an orphanage in Burgdorf, Switzerland, in 1835. Here he 
experimented with a group of young children, working out with 
them games, songs, marches, handwork and other play forms. 
He also devised a progressive series of play materials from which 
the children might gain certain definite ideas, and by means of 
which they might give expression to others. For the first he 
selected a set of six soft balls, one of each of the six colours; 
for the second, a wooden sphere, cube and cylinder; for the third, 
a two-inch cube divided into eight smaller cubes; and for the 
fourth, a two-inch cube divided into eight oblong blocks, two 
inches long, one inch wide and half an inch thick. The fifth and 
sixth were three-inch cubes with more complex sub-divisions for 
building purposes. All of these were contained in boxes ’appro- 
priate to their sizes and shapes. The remaining playthings in 
the series consisted of wooden tablets of different sizes and 
shapes; sticks of different lengths; and rings of different diam- 
eters. To distinguish these from other play material Froebel named 
those in this series “gifts” and the flexible material that accom- 
panied them, “occupations.” 

The success of this experiment assured Froebel that he was 
working along right lines and he therefore left Burgdorf in 1837, 
and settled in Blankenburg. Here a little later he announced the 
opening of “a school for the psychological training of little chil- 
dren by means of play and occupations.” To this the name 
“Kindergarten,” meaning “a garden of children,” was given in 
1840. The new institution attracted many visitors, and through 
these and Froebels demonstrations and lectures, soon became 
well known. It continued in operation until 1844, when it was 
merged with the school at Keilhau, and Froebel’s training classes 
moved to Liebenstein, and later to Marienthal. Here his work was 
continued until his death in 1852. The number of Kindergartens 
that had been established at this time was quite small — probably 
less than 20. His work was carried on, however, — at first through 
his ablest co-workers — Madame Froebel, his widow, the Baroness 
von Marenholtz-Biilow, his most brilliant pupil, and Fraulein 
Henrietta Breyman, his grand-niece. Madame Froebel built up 
a strong training centre in Hamburg. The baroness lectured in 


practically all the countries of Europe, and established a training 
school in Berlin. Fraulein Breyman supervised Kindergartens in 
Belgium and Switzerland, and (as Frau Schroder) later estab- 
lished the Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus in Berlin. In Italy the Kinder- 
garten was introduced by Madame Salis-Schwabe. The move- 
ment gained favour everywhere, and during the 25 years after 
Froebel’s death, Kindergartens had been established in the lead- 
ing cities of Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Hungary, Canada, Japan and the United States. 

THE UNITED STATES 

It is in the United States that the Kindergarten has had its 
fullest development. The first Kindergartens were established in 
Boston, New York, Milwaukee, Chicago and St. Louis in the early 
’70s; and these, with the demonstration Kindergarten at the 
Philadelphia Exposition in 1876 gave the American people the 
opportunity to judge of its merits. Within the next decade 
Kindergartens had been established in all the large cities of the 
country. These early Kindergartens were all private or supported 
by organizations. As they proved their merit they were gradually 
adopted by the schools of their communities. This could not be 
done, however, without the enactment of a law in the State in 
question permitting the use of public school funds for the edu- 
cation of children of Kindergarten age. The first Slates to enact 
such laws — Connecticut, Indiana and Vermont — did so during the 
’8os. These laws made it possible to organize Kindergarten train- 
ing courses in the State-supported teacher’s training institutions. 
The first States to offer such courses were Minnesota, Connecticut, 
Kansas and New York. 

The adoption of the Kindergarten by the school was an advan- 
tage to both. The housing and equipment which the school 
afforded was better than that which the isolated Kindergartens 
could provide, and the teachers were better trained. The Kinder- 
garten shared with the grades such other advantages as the services 
of health experts and other specialists. It in turn contributed 
new ideals and types of work, and a better attitude toward 
children than the school had shown. The most important result 
of the combination was the change brought about in the Kinder- 
garten play material and methods. The period was one of em- 
phasis on health, and the health experts pointed out the injury to 
children’s eyes and nerves caused by the smallness of the materials. 
They also pointed out weaknesses in the methods used. These and 
other criticisms were taken seriously by the teachers and school 
authorities and a programme of improvement in materials and 
methods was inaugurated. As a result all the materials were 
enlarged by 1900. These materials gave the children much satis- 
faction. The size of the blocks led to their use on the floor by 
small groups, and the working out of little group projects. For 
this, however, still larger blocks and a variety of forms were 
felt to be needed. This need was met by sets of patented 
building blocks, and others involving similar features worked out 
in different cities. Such blocks are based wholly on childrens 
needs, and have no relation to the Froebelian series of “gifts 
and occupations.” 

The gradual changes in the Kindergarten materials have been 
accompanied by corresponding changes in the methods of using 
them, all the changes being such as to contribute to the children’s 
health and development. The best methods of using the materials 
have not all been worked out, but these problems are being given 
much thought. As a whole, the Kindergarten is doing better work 
and is held in higher esteem than ever before. (N. C. V.) 

GREAT BRITAIN 

The movement towards freedom in America has had its counter- 
part in England, and emphasis is nowadays laid by the followers 
of Froebel in England on the choice and variety of material and 
on detailed study of the individual both by educational toys and 
by careful observation of the effect of giving children freedom to 
develop. The influences, however, of the doctrines of Froebel 
have during the last 50 years gradually extended far beyond the 
Kindergarten proper. They have profoundly affected the educa- 
tion of young children in all countries modifying existing practices 
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in infant schools and combining with newer influences to create 
other schools of a fresh type. ( See Nursery Schools, Open 
Air Nursery Schools, etc.) The term is loosely used to-day in 
England and elsewhere either of method, when speaking of the in- 
fant school, or as descriptive of the preliminary classes attached 
to the preparatory department of the ordinary secondary school. 

OTHER COUNTRIES 

In Austria the Kindergarten is recognized and regulated by the 
Government, though the Volks-Kindergarten are not numerous. 
In Belgium the mistresses of the Ecoles Gardiennes are instructed 
in the “idea of the kindergarten” and “FroebeTs method,” and in 
1880 the minister of public instruction issued a programme for 
the Ecoles Gardiennes Communales , which is both in fact and 
profession a kindergarten manual. ( See Nursery Schools.) 

(M. G. 0 .) 
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KINDERSLEY, SIR ROBERT MOLESWORTH, 

G.B.E., 1920 (1872- ), British financier, was bom Nov. 21, 

1872, and educated at Repton school. He entered upon a business 
career in London and became a partner in the banking firm of 
Lazard Bros, and Company. During the World War he was 
president of the National Committee for War Savings. He be- 
came a director of the Bank of England, and in 1924 was a mem- 
ber of the Dawes committee on Germany’s capacity to pay her 
War debts. ( See Savings Movement ) 

KINDI or ALKINDI (AbU YCsuf Ya QCb ibn IshAq ul- 
Kind!) (died c. 873), sometimes called “the Philosopher of the 
Arabs,” was born in Kufa where his father was governor, and 
studied at Basra and Baghdad. In the orthodox reaction under 
Motawakkil, when all philosophy was suspect, his library was 
confiscated, but he himself seems to have escaped. He was one 
of the earliest translators and commentators of Aristotle, but 
like Farabi appears to have been superseded by Avicenna. 

Kindi's philosophy is a combination of Aristotelian and Neo- 
Platonic elements. He stresses the unity of God, whose influ- 
ence on the world he believes to be transmitted through inter- 
mediate agencies, the lowest of which is the human soul. He 
has an original fourfold division of intelligence: (a) the intellect 
which is always active, (b) the passive intellect of the human 
soul, (c) the intellect of the human soul which passes from poten- 
tiality to actuality, and (d) the intellect which demonstrates 
the necessary relations between premises. In place of Aristotle’s 
categories he substitutes matter, form, movement, place and time. 

Of Kindi’s 270 works, covering philosophy, cosmology, astron- 
omy, astrology, optics, mathematics and medicine, about 20 are 
extant. During the middle ages some were translated into Latin 
by Gerald of Cremona and others, and exercised a considerable 
influence on the West. His philosophical opuscula were edited 
by A. Nagy (Munster, 1897). 

See G. Fliigel, Al Kindi genannt der Philosoph der Araber (Leipzig, 
1857) ; T. J. de Boer, Geschichte der Philosophic im Islam (Stuttgart, 
1901) ; H. Suter, Die Mathematiker u. Astronomen der Araber (Leip- 
zig, 1900) ; P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant ii.: De Collectione errorum 
Alkindi (Louvain, 1911) ; C. de Vaux, Les Penseurs de Vlslam, t. 4 
(i 923 )- 

KINEMATICS, the branch of mechanics which discusses 
the phenomena of motion without reference to force or mass; 
Gr. K Ivrjfjta, motion. See Mechanics, Mathematical Models. 

KINETICS, the branch of mechanics which comprises the 
phenomena of motion as affected by force; it is the modem 
equivalent of dynamics in the restricted sense ( see Mechanics). 
KINETIC THEORY OF MATTER. The kinetic theory 


of matter rests upon two distinct, but closely related hypotheses, 
the hypothesis of the molecular structure of matter and the 
hypothesis that heat is a manifestation to the random to-and-from 
motion of the molecules. 

The hypothesis of the molecular structure of matter forms 
the basis of the science of chemistry ( see Chemistry). A mass of 
a given chemical substance, say common salt (chloride of sodium) 
or water (oxide of hydrogen) consists of a number of exactly 
similar molecules. ALL the chemical properties of common salt 
or of water are inherent in a single molecule of the substance, 
so that it is proper to speak of a molecule of salt or a molecule 
of water. The molecule is the smallest unit of which this is 
true; it is possible by chemical and electrical means to divide 
a molecule of common salt into two atoms, but these no longer 
have the chemical properties of common salt; indeed they are 
not common salt at all, one being an atom of sodium and the other 
being an atom of chlorine. 

Molecular Motion. — The hypothesis that heat arises from the 
motions of the molecules of a substance, each moving as an 
independent unit, is based upon a large mass of observational 
evidence, the most convincing of which, perhaps, is that the re- 
sults of the kinetic theory of matter, all of which would be 
fallacious if this hypothesis were not true, are found to be in 
excellent agreement with observation. In some cases the heat- 
motion does not consist solely of molecular motion, the motions 
of the atoms inside the molecules contributing a large part of the 
heat of the substance Roughly speaking, heat-motion is found 
to assume three distinct forms which correspond to the three dis- 
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FIG. 1. — KINETIC THEORY OF GASES. GRAPHS ILLUSTRATING THE LAW OF 
DISTRIBUTION OF VELOCITIES 

Horizontal" values component of velocity. VertlcaL-number of molecule* 

In Maxwell’s steady state. Thin curve=total number of molecules In steady 
state for each value of velocity component. Thick ourve—total number of 
molecules In steady state for each value 

tinct states in which matter can exist, the solid, liquid and gaseous. 

Modern research on the crystalline structure of solids has 
made it clear that in a solid the atoms form independent units, 
and that the heat motion is not a motion of complete molecules 
but of complete atoms only. In a sense there are no molecules 
in a solid. In a mass of common salt the atoms of sodium alter- 
nate with the atoms of chlorine, but a- given atom of sodium is 
no more closely associated with the atom of chlorine on its right 
than with that on its left, and any division of the salt into mole- 
cules of sodium chloride can only be arbitrary and artificial. The 
same general conclusion emerges from a study of the specific 
heats of solids; these show that the atoms, and not the molecules, 
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are the independently moving units. The distances traversed by 
the atoms of a solid are very small in extent, as is shown by in- 
numerable facts of everyday observation. For instance, the sur- 
face of a finely-carved metal (such as a plate used for steel 
engraving) will retain its exact shape for centuries, and again, 
when a metal body is coated with gold-leaf, the atoms of the 
gold remain on its surface indefinitely; if they moved through 
any but the smallest distances they would soon become mixed 
with the atoms of the baser metal and diffused through its interior. 
Thus the atoms of a solid can only make small excursions about 
their mean positions. 

In a gas the state of things is very different; an odour is 
known to spread rapidly through great distances, even in the 
stillest air, and a gaseous poison or corrosive not only attacks 
those objects which are in contact with its source, but all 
those which can be reached by the motion of its moving parts. 
Common observation shows that these moving parts are com- 
plete molecules; the atoms do not travel separately. For instance 
the molecule of ammonia vapour consists of four atoms: three of 
hydrogen and one of nitrogen. Neither hydrogen nor nitrogen 
has any perceptible odour, yet on spilling ammonia we are 
greeted with an extremely pungent smell. This is the smell neither 
of hydrogen nor of nitrogen nor a mixture of the two smells; it 
is the characteristic smell of ammonia which is produced only 
by complete molecules of the substance. 

As a preliminary to examining further into the nature of atomic 
or molecular motion and the differences of character of this 
motion, let us try to picture the state of things which would 
exist in a mass of solid matter in which all the atoms are imagined 
to be at rest relatively to one another. The fact that a solid body 
in its natural state is capable both of compression and of dilata- 
tion indicates that its atoms must not be supposed to be fixed 
rigidly in position relative to one another; the further fact that 
a motion of either compression or of dilatation is opposed by 
forces which are brought into play in the interior of the solid 
suggests that the position of rest is one in which the atoms may 
be regarded as being in stable equilibrium under their mutual 
forces. Such a mass of imaginary matter as we are now con- 
sidering may be compared to a collection of heavy particles held 
in position relatively to one another by a system of light spiral 
springs, one spring being supposed to connect each pair of adjacent 
particles. Let two such masses of matter be suspended by strings 
from the same point, and then let one mass be drawn aside, pendu- 
lum-wise, and allowed to impinge on the other. After impact the 
two masses will rebound, and the process may be repeated any 
number of times, but ultimately the two masses will be found 
again hanging in contact side by side. At the first impact each 
layer of surface atoms which takes the shock of the impact’will be 
thrust back upon the layer behind it; this latter layer will in this 
way be set into motion and so influence the layer still further be- 
hind; and so on indefinitely. The impact will accordingly result in 
all the atoms in the mass being set into motion, and by the time 
that the masses have ceased impinging on one another the atoms 
of which they are composed will be performing oscillations about 
their positions of equilibrium. The kinetic energy with which the 
moving mass originally impinged on that at rest is now represented 
by the energy, kinetic and potential, of the small motions of the 
individual atoms of which the bodies are composed. 

Common experience, however, shows that when two bodies 
impinge, the kinetic energy which appears to be lost from the 
mass-motion of the bodies is in reality transformed into heat- 
energy. Thus the atomic theory of matter, as we have now 
pictured it, leads us to identify heat-energy in a solid with the 
energy of motion of the atoms of the body relatively to one 
another. A body in which all the atoms were at rest relatively 
to one another would be a body devoid of heat. This conception 
of the nature of heat leads at once to an absolute zero of tempera- 
ture — a temperature of no heat-motion — which is identical, as 
will be seen later, with that reached in other ways, namely, 
about — $73° C. 

The point of view which has now been gained enables us to 
interpret most of the thermal properties of solids in terms of 
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atomic theory. Suppose, for instance, that two bodies, both 
devoid of heat, are placed in contact with one another, and that 
the surface of the one is then rubbed over that of the other. 
The atoms of the two surface-layers will exert forces upon one 
another, so that, when the rubbing takes place, each layer will 
set the atoms of the other into motion, and the energy put into 
the act of rubbing will be used in establishing this heat-motion. 

In this we see the explanation of 
the phenomenon of the genera- 
tion of heat by friction. At first 
the heat-motion will be confined 
to atoms near the rubbing sur- 
faces of the two bodies, but, as 
already explained, these will in 
time set the interior atoms into 
motion, so that ultimately the 
heat-motion will become spread 
throughout the whole mass. Here 
we have an instance of the 
conduction of heat; it does not, 
however, explain the whole 
phenomenon of conduction of 
heat, for other processes also help 
in the process, especially in substances which are conductors of 
electricity. When the atoms of a solid are oscillating about their 
equilibrium positions there is no reason why their mean distance 
apart should be the same as when they are at rest. This leads to 
an interpretation of the fact that a change of dimensions usually 
attends a change in the temperature of a substance. Suppose, for 
instance, that two atoms, when at rest in equilibrium are at a 
distance a apart. It is very possible that the repulsive force 
they exert when at a distance a-e may be greater than the attract- 
ive force they exert when at a distance a-e. If so, their mean 
distance apart, averaged through a sufficiently long interval of 
their motion, will be greater than a. A body made up of atoms 
of this kind will expand on heating. 

As the temperature of a body increases, the average energy of 
its atoms will increase, so that the range of their excursions from 
their positions of equilibrium will also increase At a certain 
temperature a stage will be reached in which it becomes a fre- 
quent occurrence for an atom to wander so far from its position 
of equilibrium that it does not return but falls into a new posi- 
tion of equilibrium and oscillates about this. When the body is 
in this state, the relative positions of the atoms are not per- 
manently fixed, so that the body is no longer of unalterable shape; 
is has assumed a plastic or molten condition. The electric forces 
between the wandering atoms now causes them to combine into 
permanent molecules. The substance attains to a perfectly liquid 
state as soon as the energy of motion of the molecules is so great 
that there is constant rearrangement of position among them. 

A molecule moving from its original position in a liquid mass 
will usually fall into a new position in which it will be acted on 
by forces from a new set of neighbouring molecules. But if a 
wandering molecule which was originally close to the surface 
happens to start off in the right direction it may escape from the 
liquid mass altogether and describe a free path in space until it 
is checked by meeting a second wandering molecule or other 
obstacle. The liquid is continually losing mass by the loss of 
individual molecules in this way, and this explains the process of 
evaporation. Moreover, the molecules which escape are, on the 
whole, those with the greatest energy. The average energy of the 
molecules which remain in the liquid is accordingly lowered by 
the process. In this we see the explanation of the fall of tempera- 
ture which accompanies evaporation. When a liquid undergoing 
evaporation is contained in a closed vessel a molecule which has 
left the liquid will, after a certain number of collisions with other 
free molecules and with the sides of the vessel, fall back again 
into the liquid. Thus the process of evaporation is necessarily 
accompanied by a process of recondensation. When a stage is 
reached such that the number of molecules lost to the liquid by 
evaporation is exactly equal to that regained by condensation, 
we have a liquid in equilibrium with its own vapour. If the whole 
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liquid becomes vaporized before this stage is attained, a state will 
exist in which the vessel is occupied solely by free molecules, 
describing paths which are disturbed only by encounters with other 
free molecules or the sides of the vessel. The whole mass is now 
in the gaseous state. 

At normal temperature and pressure the density of a substance 
in the gaseous state is of the order of one-thousandth of the 
density of the same substance in the solid or liquid state. It 
follows that the average distance apart of the molecules in the 
gaseous state is roughly ten times as great as in the solid or 
liquid state, and hence that in the gaseous state the molecules 
are at distances apart which are large compared with their linear 
dimensions. (If the molecules of air at normal temperature and 
pressure were arranged in cubical order, the edge of each cube 
would be about 3.3 Xio' 7 cms.; the average diameter of a mole- 
cule in air is 3.7 x1c) -8 cms.) Further important evidence as to 
the nature of the gaseous state of matter is provided by the experi- 
ments of Joule and Kelvin. These experiments showed that when 
a gas is allowed to stream out into a vacuum, its change of tem- 
perature is in general very slight. In terms of the molecular 
theory this indicates that the total energy of the gas is very 
approximately equal to the sum of the separate energies of its 
different molecules: the potential energy arising from inter- 
molecular forces between pairs of molecules may be treated as 
negligible when the matter is in the gaseous state. These two 
simplifying facts bring the properties of the gaseous state of 
matter within the range of mathematical treatment. The kinetic 
theory of gases attempts to account, in terms of the molecular 
structure of matter, for all the non-chemical and non-electrical 
properties of gases. The remainder of this article is mainly de- 
voted to a brief statement of the methods and results of the 
kinetic theory. No attempt will be made to follow the historic 
order of development, but the main outlines of the present theory 
will be set out in their most logical form and order. 

THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES 

A number of molecules whose motion is determined by dynam- 
ical laws will pass through a series of configurations which can 
be theoretically determined as soon as the structure of each 
molecule and the initial position and velocity of every part of 
it are known. The kinetic theory is not, however, concerned with 
the problem of determining the sequence of positions of individual 
molecules which will develop out of given conditions; it aims 
instead at discovering properties which are true for all systems 
of molecules, no matter what the initial conditions of the system 
may have been. 

The Normal State of Maximum Entropy. — The first and 
most fundamental theorem of the kinetic theory shows that, for 
any given system of molecules, there exist a series of “normal 
states” such that, whatever the initial state of the system may 
have been, it tends, after the lapse of sufficient time, to pass into 
one of these normal states and to stay there. The normal states 
can, of course, only be specified statistically; they have no 
reference to the motions of individual molecules. Boltzmann has 
shown that the normal states correspond thermodynamically to 
states of maximum entropy. Thus the passage of a system to a 
normal state is accompanied by an increase of its entropy, and 
when the system has once attained a normal state it cannot leave 
it, except under the action of some outside agency, because the 
entropy, being already a maximum, cannot increase any further. 
The different normal states which are possible for a given system 
of molecules are specified by giving different values to a single 
quantity, which may be regarded as measuring either the total 
energy of the system or its temperature. There is only one normal 
state for a system of given energy, and all systems having this 
given amount of energy will move towards this state. Thus — 

A system starting from an abnormal state tends to assume that 
normal state which has the same total energy; and 

A system starting from a normal state remains in the normal 
state . 

The kinetic theory deduces all the ordinary physical properties 
of gases from the supposition that a gas is a collection of freely 
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and independently moving molecules which have attained to the 
normal state. 

The Law of Distribution of Velocities. — When a gas has 
attained its normal state, the collisions between its molecules do 
not remove it from that state, so that the statistical effect of all 
these collisions must be nil. Let us divide all possible velocities 
up into distinct ranges, a, b, c, . . . When two molecules moving 
with velocities a, b, collide, the collision changes the motion of 
both and they assume new velocities p, q. Thus the collision takes 
one molecule away from each of the classes a, b, and adds one 
to each of the classes p, q. In order that the statistical state 
may remain unchanged, as it must if the gas is in the normal 
state, there must be a corresponding collision which takes one 
molecule from each of the classes p , q, and adds one to each of 
the classes a, b. By the use of this consideration Maxwell, Boltz- 
mann and Lorentz determined the law according to which the 
velocities are distributed among the different possible ranges of 
velocity. Confining our attention to one component of velocity 
Uj it is found that the values of u for the different molecules con- 
form to what is called the law of trial and error — they are 
distributed at random around the value u — o according to the 
same law as determines the distribution of shots around the 
middle point of a line-target. To express the result mathematic- 
ally, if u, v, w denote the three components of velocity in three 
directions at right angles in space, then the number of molecules 
whose velocity is such that 

u lies between u and u+du 
v ,, ,, v and v+dv 

w ,, ,, wand w-\-dw 

is found to be 

N (*-”-) c _ ' ,m (“ 2 + " 2 + u ’ 2 ) ,lu dv dw. ( 1) 

Here N is the total number of molecules and m is the mass 
of each, while h is a constant, different values of h corresponding 
to the different normal states possible for the system. This law 
is commonly known as Maxwell's law of distribution of velocities. 

If we fix our attention on any one component of velocity, say 
u , disregarding the values of v and w entirely, it is found that 
the number of molecules for which this component lies between 
u and u+du is 

(2) 

This partition of values of u is shown graphically in the thin 
curve in fig. 1. The numbers along the horizontal axis represent 
values of u, and the corresponding height of the thin curve is 
proportional to the total number of molecules which have this 
particular value of u in Maxwell’s steady state. The whole area 
of this curve is equal to ioo\/ 7 r, or 177-25, of the small squares. 
Let us, for instance, suppose that each of these small squares 
represents a million molecules, then we find that in a gas of 
177,250,000 molecules, rather less than 20 million have values of 
u between o and o-i, about 19 million have values of u between 
01 and 0-2 and so on, while less than a million have values 
between 1-7 and i-8, and less than 40,000 have values between 
2-4 and 2-5. These values of u are measured on an arbitrary 
scale which has not yet been determined, but which, as we shall 
immediately see, depends on the total amount of heat motion, 
and so on the temperature of the gas. But whatever the scale on 
which u is measured, we see that high values of u are very rare, 
the majority of molecules keep to reasonably small values and the 
favourite value of all is zero. In many problems the total velocity 
of a molecule is of greater importance than its individual com- 
ponents. If c 2 is written for u 2 +v 2 +w 2 , so that c is the total 
velocity of a molecule, it can readily be deduced from formula 
(1) that the total number of molecules 'for which c lies between 
c and c-\-dc is 

47tn(^) e~ hmci c 2 dc. (3) 

This distribution of velocities is represented graphically by 
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the thick curve in fig. i. We see that both very high and low 
values of c are now very rare, the favourite value for c being 
unity. This explains the meaning of the scale on which velocities 
have been measured. The kinetic energy of a molecule is £ me 2 , 
and on averaging over all molecules it is found, from formula 
(3), that the average kinetic energy of all the molecules of the 
gas is ih. The total heat energy of the gas is accordingly pro- 
portional to i/h. The total heat energy of a gas is, however, 
known to be proportional to its temperature on the absolute 
scale; indeed it is through this property that the absolute scale 
is most simply defined. Denoting the absolute temperature by T, 
we see that i/h must be proportional to T. 

The actual relation is taken to be 


where R is a constant, generally known as the “universal gas 
constant,” but sometimes called “Boltzmann’s constant.” The 
average kinetic energy of a molecule is now T Comparing 
this with experimental evaluations of this quantity, it is found 

that ^ 

R = 1 -372 X io -18 

in centimetre-gramme-second-centigrade units. 

Equipartition of Energy. — If molecules of different kinds 
are mixed, as for instance oxygen and nitrogen to form air, and 
the mixture is then allowed to assume its normal state, it can be 
proved that in the final state h has the same value for both types 
of molecules. Since /r = ^RT this is merely equivalent to say- 
ing that when two sorts of gas are mixed they will in the long 
run assume the same temperature. The average kinetic energy 
of a molecule of either sort being fRT, it follows that the 
process of mixing causes equalization of the kinetic energies of 
the different types of molecules. Thus in the normal state the 
lighter molecules move, on the average, faster than the more 
massive ones, the masses of the different types of molecules 
being inversely proportional to the average squares of the veloci- 
ties. This provides the simplest instance of the “Theorem of 
Equipartition of Energy,” a general theorem which proves that 
the total energy in the normal state is divided up between the 
different capacities for holding energy, in such a way that on the 
average each has the same amount. 

THE GAS-LAWS 

One of the earliest triumphs of the kinetic theory was its 
explanation of the laws which had been found to connect the 
density-pressure and temperature of a gas. The kinetic theory 
regards a mass of gas as a collection of independently pioving 
molecules; if these are shut up in a closed vessel, molecules must 
continually collide with the walls of the vessel, exerting pressure 
at the moment of collision, and the kinetic theory interprets the 
pressure of the gas as the aggregate of the pressure exerted by 
the various molecules when they collide with the boundary 

Boyle had found that as a gas was compressed its pressure in- 
creased directly as its density. On the kinetic theory the necessity 
for this law is obvious, since doubling the density of a gas doubles 
the number of molecules in any small volume and so doubles 
the number of collisions with any small area of its boundary. 
Charles and Gay-Lussac had found that as a gas was heated its 
pressure increased directly as its temperature, and the kinetic 
theory provides a simple explanation of this also. For heating 
a gas increases the mean velocity of the molecules; this has a 
twofold effect on the pressure. If the mean velocity is increased 
n-fold, the force of each collision is increased rc-fold, and col- 
lisions also occur n times as frequently, so that the pressure is 
increased to n 2 times its original value. The pressure is accord- 
ingly proportional to the square of the molecular velocity, and 
this, we have seen, is proportional to the absolute temperature. 
This is the law of Charles and Gay-Lussac. 

Calculation of the Pressure in a Gas. — The actual amount 
of the pressure is readily calculated. The molecules can be divided 
up into a system of showers, such that all the molecules in any 
one shower have all approximately the same velocity and are all 


moving in the same direction. Let us fix our attention on any 
one shower, which we shall call shower A, this being specified by 
the condition that the three velocity components «, v, w of its 
molecules lie within the small range du , dv, dw already mentioned. 
Let us consider the impact of the molecules of this shower on an 
area A of the boundary of the containing vessel. For convenience 
we may suppose this to be parallel to the plane of yz. Then each 
molecule of shower A which strikes this area gives up momentum 
mu to the boundary before it is brought to rest, and as it rebounds 
with equal velocity it also acquires momentum mu in the opposite 
direction from the boundary, so that the total transfer of 
momentum is 2 mu. The number of molecules belonging to shower 
A which strike the area S in a small interval of time dt is equal 
to the number which lay within a distance u dt of the area S, 
at the beginning of this interval, and so occupied a small disk of 
volume S udt of the gas. If the gas contained v molecules in all 
per unit volume, the total number of molecules inside this small 
disk was S uvdt, and hence, from formula (1), the number belong- 
ing to shower A was 

Suvdl(^^ ^ 'g-Mu’+t’ 3 1 *>')du dv dw. 

Each of these molecules transfers momentum of amount 2 mu 
to the area S of the boundary, so that the total impact of mole- 
cules of shower A on this area in time dt is equal to 2mu times 
the above expression, or 

2S ^ m c- hm(u ^ v *' w 3 Ui 2 du dvdw . 

The total impact of the molecules of all showers is obtained by 
integrating this expression over all possible values of u , v, w; 
it is found to be 

S ydt 
2 h 

Since this must be equal to p S dt, where p is the total pressure 
per unit area on the boundary, (he value of p is clearly 

p=ir vRT - U) 

If C 2 denotes the average value of the square of the velocity 
u 2 -\-v 2 +w 2 for the different molecules, we have seen that 
f«C 2 = | RT, 

so that the pressure can be written in the form 
p — \ mvC 2 , 

or again, since mv , the total mass in a unit volume, is equal to 
the density p, 

P = iPC 2 . (5) 

The total kinetic energy of translation of all the molecules in 
unit volume is \mv C 2 , and this is equal to ipC 2 , so that the 
pressure in a gas is equal to two-thirds of the kinetic energy of 
translation per unit volume. Since p and p can be measured for 
actual gases, this formula gives a direct means of calculating the 
molecular velocities in any given gas. For instance, it is found 
that 

for hydrogen at o° Cent., C — 183,000 cms. per sec. 

„ air „ 15 0 ,, C — 40, 800 ,, ,, „ 

,, mercury vapour at o° ,, C = 18,500 ,, ,, ,, 

and other velocities can readily be calculated. 

Brownian Movements. — From the value R = i*37Xio " 16 it 
is readily calculated that a molecule, or aggregation of molecules, 
of mass io" 12 grammes, ought to have a mean velocity of about 
2mm. a second at o° Centigrade. Such a velocity ought accord- 
ingly to be set up in a particle of io" 12 grammes mass immersed in 
air or liquid at o° C., by the continual jostling of the surrounding 
molecules or particles. A particle of this mass is easily visible 
microscopically, and a velocity of 2mm. per second would of 
course be visible if continued for a sufficient length of time. Each 
bombardment will, however, change the motion of the particle, so 
that changes are too frequent for the separate motions to be 
individually visible. But it can be shown that from the aggrega- 
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tion of these separate short motions the particle ought to have 
a resultant motion, described with an average velocity which, 
although much smaller than 2mm. a second, ought still to be 
microscopically visible. R. von S. Smoluchowski and Einstein 
have shown that this theoretically predicted motion is simply that 
seen in the “Brownian movements” first observed by the botanist 
Robert Brown in 1827. Thus the “Brownian movements” provide 
visual demonstration of the reality of the heat-motion postulated 
by the kinetic theory (See Brownian Movement.) 

Pressure in a Mixture of Gases. — Imagine that a gas con- 
sists of a mixture of gases of different kinds, so that unit volume 
contains v of one kind, v ' of another, v " of a third, and so on. 
The pressure on the boundary now is the sum of the pressures 
exerted at all collisions by molecules of all kinds. The pressure 
exerted by the first kind of molecules is of course v RT, that 
exerted by the second kind is v' RT, and so on, so that the total 
pressure p is given by 

p^iv+v’+p"- K. )RT. 

Dalton’s Law. — Since the pressure as given by this formula 
can be written as the sum of a number of separate terms, one 
for each gas in the mixture, we have Dalton’s law: The pressure 
of a mixture of gases is the sum of the pressures which would he 
exerted separately by the several constituents if each alone were 
present. 

Avogadro’s Law. — The above formula shows that 
v"-\ - . . ., the total number of molecules per unit volume, is 
determined w-hen p, T and the constant R are given. Hence we 
have Avogadro’s law. Different gases, at the same temperature 
and pressure, contain equal numbers of molecules per unit volume. 
According to the best determinations the number of molecules 
in a cubic centimetre of gas at a temperature of o° C. and at a 
pressure of 760mm. of mercury (normal atmospheric pressure; 
is 2-705X10 19 . Since the density of hydrogen under these con- 
ditions is 0-00008987, it follows at once that the mass of the 
hydrogen molecule is 3*323Xio~ 21 grammes The masses of 
other molecules are of course proportional to their molecular 
weights; the molecule of oxygen, for instance, has a mass of 
52X10' 24 grammes, and so on. 

Boyle’s and Charles’ Laws. — If v is the volume of a homo- 
geneous mass of gas, and N the total number of its molecules, 
N=z> (y-fV-f v"-\- . .), so that 

pv = RNT. 

» 

In this equation we have the combined laws of Boyle and Charles; 
When the temperature of a gas is kept constant the pressure 
varies inversely as the volume, and when the volume is kept con- 
stant the pressure varies as the temperature. Since the volume at 
constant pressure is exactly proportional to the absolute tempera- 
ture, it follows that the co-efficients of expansion of all gases 
ought, to within the limits of error introduced by the assumptions 
on which we are working, to have the same value 

Van der Waals’s Equation. — The laws which have just been 
stated are obeyed very approximately, but not with perfect 
accuracy, by all gases of which the density is not too great or the 
temperature too low. Van der Waals, in a famous monograph, 
On the Continuity of the Liquid and Gaseous States (Leiden, 
1873), has shown that the imj>erfections of the foregoing formula 
for the pressure may be traced to two causes: — 

(i) The calculation has not allowed for the finite size of the 
molecules, and their consequent interference with one another's 
motion, and 

(ii) The calculation has not allowed for the field of inter- 
molecular force between the molecules, which, although small, is 
known to have a real existence. The presence of this field of force 
results in the molecules, when they reach the boundary, being 
acted on by forces in addition to those originating in their impact 
with the boundary. 

To allow for the first of these two factors, Van der Waals finds 
that v must be replaced by t> — b, where b is four times the 
aggregate space occupied by all the molecules, while to allow for 
the second factor, p must be replaced by p+a/v*. Thus the 


pressure-volume-temperature relation is given by the equation 
( p+a/v 2 ) (*;-&) = RNT 

which is known as Van der Waals’s equation. This equation is 
found to be capable of representing the relation between p, v 
and T which is obtained experimentally over large ranges of 
values. ( See Condensation of Gases.) A scries of observations 
on any gas make it possible to determine the values of a and b 
for the gas in question. The value of a obtained in this way gives 
valuable information as to the field of force surrounding the mole- 
cules; the value of b gives still more valuable information, for it 
discloses the total volume occupied by all the molecules of the 
gas, thus providing information as to the sizes of the individual 
molecules. There arc, however, other and better ways of deter- 
mining the sizes of molecules, as we shall now see. 

THE FREE PATH IN A GAS 

Let us regard each molecule of a gas, for simplicity, as a small 
round shot. These shot travel with a velocity which, as we have 
seen, is something like 2 kilometres a second in hydrogen, and 
about half a kilometre a second in air. Each shot travels on in 
a straight line until it strikes some sort of target, after which its 
speed is changed and its direction of motion altered Some 
molecules strike the target formed by the boundary of the vessel 
containing the gas; their impact gives rise to the pressure on the 
boundary which we have just discussed If the molecules were 
mere points, this would be the only target; each molecule would 
travel on until it hit the boundary, since the chance of two points 
hitting one another would be infinitesimal. Actually the molecules 
are of finite size, and although this size is small, we cannot 
legitimately disregard the possibility of molecules hitting one 
another; indeed each molecule in a flask of air under normal 
conditions hits other molecules several million times for each 
time it hits the boundary. If the diameter of each molecule is cr , 
two molecules cannot pass so close that their centres are at a 
distance less than cr of one another without a collision taking 
place, so that each molecule can be regarded as forming a target 
of area 7r<r‘ 2 . If there are v molecules per unit volume, the number 
in a small layer of thickness t and cross section S is vtS, and 
the;>e form a target of total area 7 r<x^/S. This quantity is pro- 
portional to t, and for a certain value of t it becomes equal to S. 
When / has this value, the target formed by the combined mole- 
cules precisely fills up the whole area S, so that no molecule can 
get through without a collision. The value of t which makes 
7rcr’y/S equal to S is 

/ = — 

TV(J- 

so that in travelling through a layer of this thickness in the gas 
each molecule will collide with some other molecule and have 
its speed and direction of motion changed 

The foregoing simple calculation requires adjustment in several 
respects; in particular we must allow for the possibility of the 
molecules “covering” one another in their motion, so that the 
area of the total target is substantially less than the sum of the 
areas of the targets presented by the separate molecules An 
exact calculation, first given by Maxwell, shows that the distance 
1 which a molecule is likely to travel before colliding with another 
molecule is given by 

u, (7) 

V 2W a 1 

In ordinary air the length of the average free path is about 
0000006cm or a four-hundred-thousandth part of an inch. Since 
the molecule of air travels at a rate of 50,000cm. a second, it 
must describe 8,000 million free paths every second, and so col- 
lides with 8,000 million other molecules in each second of its 
existence. 

Conduction of Heat. — During the description of any free 
path the energy of a molecule remains unchanged, although it 
may gain or lose energy at a collision with another molecule. 
Consider the motions of molecules in a gas in which the tern- 
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perature is not uniform. Let one layer 
AB of the gas be at a temperature T, 
while another parallel layer A'B' &t a 
distance 1 (equal to the free path of the 
molecules) is at a temperature T' 

Owing to the difference of temperature, 
the average energies of the molecules in 
the two layers will be different ; let them 
be E,E' respectively. A molecule which 
starts from a collision at A and describes 
the free path AA' before collision at A' 
energy E appropriate to the layer AB, while one which describes 
the free path B'B in the reverse direction is likely to have the 
energy E' appropriate to the layer A'B'. If the temperature T is 
higher than T', E will be greater than E', so that more energy is 
carried from the hot layer AB to the cold layer A'B' than travels 
in the reverse direction, and there is a resultant flow of heat- 
energy from the hot parts of the gas to the cold. In this way the 
kinetic theory explains the conduction of heat in a gas 

To study the amount of this flow of heat, let us fix our attention 
on the molecules which cross a unit area PQ, halfway between the 
two layers AB, A'B'. Half of these will cross PQ in one direction 
and half in the other. If there are molecules per unit volume each 
travelling with an average velocity c , then ±vc molecules will cross 
in each direction per unit time. The stream which crosses in the 
direction AA' will transport energy \vc E across the unit area 

in the direction AA', while the other stream will transport energy 
i^cE' in the reverse direction. The net transport of energy across 
the plane in unit time is accordingly 

]vc (E — E'). 

The foregoing simple discussion needs correction, since the 
free paths which cross the plane PQ are not, in general, perpendic- 
ular to PQ. A simple mathematical investigation shows that the 
necessary correction consists in multiplication by a factor 3, so 
that the net transport of energy is 

\vc (E — E') (8) 

where E,E' are the values of E in layers at a distance / apart. By 
definition of v and E, vE is the total energy per unit volume at 
A, and this is equal to p CV T, where p is the density and C r is 
the specific heat of the gas at constant volume. Thus in place of 
formula (8), the net transport of energy in unit time may be 
taken to be 

\pC v c (T— T') (9) 

If x is a co-ordinate measured perpendicular to PQ in the 
direction AA', we may put 


and the flow of heat -energy per unit area per unit time is seen 


to be 

d " r 



-0- t 

l IX 

(jo) 

where 

d = %pCvd 

(XI) 


In the theory of heat the flow of heat is given by expression 
(10) where d is the coefficient of conduction of heat. Thus the 
kinetic theory explains the conduction of heat and predicts for the 
coefficient of conduction the value given by formula (11). This 
value needs minor adjustments of various kinds, and these result 
in t? assuming a value substantially larger than that given by 
equation (11). 

Viscosity. — The phenomenon of gaseous viscosity can be dis- 
cussed in a very similar way. We now suppose the layers AB and 
A'B' of the gas to be moving parallel to PQ with different veloc- 
ities VyV' so that molecule in the layer AB is likely to have momen- 
tum tnv parallel to AB. We no longer investigate the transfer of 
energy E across the plane PQ, but the transfer of momentum 
tnv. As in formula ( 8 ) the net transfer per unit time is 
Ivc(mv-mv'). 


Since the density p of the gas is equal to tnv, this may be put 


in the form 


or 

„ ,dv 


-t pd Tx 

This is equal to 

dv 


~ K 7 x 

where 

K = lpd. 


This is accordingly the value of the coefficient of viscosity 
predicted by the kinetic theory. In terms of the coefficient of 
viscosity x, the coefficient of conduction of heat $ can be ex- 
pressed in the form 

# = kC\. (13) 

Diffusion. — The phenomenon of diffusion can be treated in a 
very similar manner. We consider a mixture of two gases Gi and 
G_., supposing that the proportion of G, in the mixture is 0 at 
AB and is 6 ' at A'B'. The chance of a molecule which describes 
a free path A A' being a molecule of G t is 0 , so that the mass of 
the gas Gi which is carried by each molecule describing such a 
free path is, on the average equal to dm. As in formula (8), the 
net transport of Gi across the plane PQ per unit time is 
ivc(0m-e f m’) 

or 

This can be put in the form 

— D -7 -(vmd) 
dx 

where D, which is the coefficient of diffusion is given by 

D = Jr/. 

THE SIZE OF MOLECULES 

We have seen that the kinetic theory explains the three phe- 
nomena of Conduction of Heat, Viscosity and Diffusion as all 
three depend on transport by molecules describing free paths. 
As a consequence the three coefficients of conduction of heat, of 
viscosity, and of diffusion are all proportional to the length of 
this free path, and a comparison of theoretical values of these 
coefficients with observational values provides three distinct 
means of evaluating the molecular free path. The validity and 
accuracy of the methods of the kinetic theory can be tested by 
examining whether the lengths of free path deduced from these 
different phenomena agree inter se. It is rather more convenient 
to discuss the values of the molecular radii, which are connected 
with the free path by formula (7), especially as this provides the 
further check of examining whether these agree with the values 
necessary to account for the observed deviations from Boyle’s 
law. 

The table below gives the values of the radii of the molecules 
of seven substances with which it is easy to experiment in the 
gaseous state, calculated from formulae provided by the kinetic 
theory of gases. For the formulae and method of calculation sec J. 
H. Jeans, The Dynamical Theory of Gases , (4th ed ), chap, xiv , 
from which the following table is extracted. 


Molecular Radii calculated from the Kinetic Theory of Gases 


(.idS 

From 

deviations 

from 

Boyle’s 

Law 

From the 
coefficient 
of 

viscosity 

From 

conduction 
of heat 
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coefficient 
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diffusion 


Cms. 

Cms. 
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Hydrogen 

I- 27 XIO' 8 

i*36xio -8 

1*36x10" 8 

136X10 -8 

Helium 

099 

109 

1*10 


Nitrogen . 

0-78 

1*89 

1*89 

1*92 

Air . 

i-66 

1-87 

1-87 

1*87 

Oxygen 


i*8i 

i*8i 

1*82 

Kthvlene 


2*78 

2*78 

2*75 

Carbon-dioxide 

i* 7 i 

2*31 

2*41 

2* IQ 


A' B' 


A B 
is likely to have the 
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The comparatively good agreement of the values obtained for 
the same quantity by entirely different methods provides satis- 
factory confirmation of the truth of the molecular theory of 
matter as well as of the methods and formulae of the kinetic 
theory of gases. That the various values just tabulated do not 
agree even better need not cause surprise, in view of the fact that 
the quantities are calculated on the hypothesis that the molecules 
are spherical in shape. This hypothesis is introduced for the 
sake of simplicity, but is known to be unjustifiable in fact. What 
is given by the formulae is accordingly the mean radius of an 
irregularly shaped solid (or, more probably, of the region in 
which the field of force surrounding such a solid is above a certain 
intensity), and the mean has to be taken in different ways in the 
different phenomena. This and the difficulty of obtaining accu- 
rate experimental results fully account for the differences inter se 
in the values of the quantities calculated 

In general, the kinetic theory is found to give a satisfactory 
account of all physical phenomena which depend on the motions 
of molecules as a whole. In the closing decades of last century 
various attempts were made to apply the theory to problems of 
the internal dynamics of the molecule. The failure of the theory 
here was as striking as its success had been in its applications to 
the molecules as a whole. The reason of this failure is now satis- 
factorily understood; it is simply that on passing to the interior 
of a molecule we encounter a new system of dynamics with which 
the kinetic theory is unable to deal. In brief, we pass from the 
province of the old classical kinetic theory of gases to the province 
of the modern quantum theory (sec Quantum Theory). 

(J. H. J.) 

For general literature on this subject see bibliography at end of 
Chemistry. Physical. 

KING, CLARENCE (1842-1 901), American geologist, was 
born at Newport (R.I.), on Jan. 6, 1842. He was known as an 
organizer and for ten years chief of the U S geological explora- 
tion of the 40th parallel, which laid the foundation of a systematic 
survey of the country. In 1862 he graduated from the Sheffield 
Scientific school of Yale. In the following years he was a student 
of glaciology under Agassiz; undertook a trip across the conti- 
nent on horse-back; and accepted a position as volunteer geologist 
on the California geological survey. The high mountain mass of 
the southern Sierras was discovered by him at this time, and he 
explored the desert regions of southern California and Arizona. 

King persuaded the Government to make a thorough geological 
survey of California in order to develop its mineral resources, 
and accomplished the famous exploration of the 40th parallel 
against almost insuperable difficulties. The final summary of this 
work, a masterpiece of writing, was published in 1878, under the 
title Systematic Geology. He was instrumental in organizing the 
surveys of the country into one U S. geological survey in 1879, 
of which he was made the first director, but retired in order to 
devote himself to some of the deeper problems of geology. He 
also gave much of his time to his profession as a mining engineer 
and skilled adviser in mining suits, and added to his literary 
reputation by his occasional articles and his book Mountaineering 
in the Sierra Nevada. His exposure of a great diamond fraud in 
1872, which might otherwise have equalled the “Mississippi 
Bubble” as a financial disaster, gave him much prominence in 
the public eye. He died at Phoenix, Arizona, Dec. 24, 1901. 

See S. F. Emmons, “Clarence King,” Silliman’s Journal , series 4, 
vol. xiii., p. 224-237. 

KING, EDWARD (1612-1637), the subject of Milton’s 
Lycidas , was born in Ireland, the son of Sir John King, a member 
of a Yorkshire family which had migrated to Ireland. Edward 
King was admitted a pensioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
on June 9, 1626, and four years later was elected a fellow. Milton, 
though two years his senior and himself anxious to secure a fellow- 
ship, remained a close friend of his rival, whose amiable character 
seems to have endeared him to the whole college. King served 
from 1633 to 1634 as praelector and tutor of his college, and was 
to have entered the church. His career, however, was cut short 
by the tragedy which inspired Milton’s verse. In 1637 he set out 
for Ireland to visit his family, but on Aug. 10, the ship in which 
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he was sailing struck on a rock near the Welsh coast, and King 
was drowned. Of his own writings many Latin poems contributed 
to different collections of Cambridge verse survive. 

KING, EDWARD (1829-1910), English bishop, was the 
second son of Walter King, archdeacon of Rochester. Graduating 
from Oriel College, Oxford, he was ordained in 1854, and four 
years later became chaplain and lecturer at Cuddesdon Theo- 
logical College. He was principal at Cuddesdon from 1863 to 
1873, when he became regius professor of pastoral theology at 
Oxford and canon of Christ Church He was a friend of Pusey 
and a leading member of the English Church Union. In Oxford, 
and especially among the younger men, he exercised an excep- 
tional influence, due to his remarkable charm in personal inter- 
course, and his sincerity and goodness. In 1885 he was made 
bishop of Lincoln, where he won the respect of all by his saint- 
liness. The most eventful episode of his episcopate was his prose- 
cution (1888-90) for ritualistic practices before the archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Benson, and, on appeal, before the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council (see Lincoln Judgment) He 
died at Lincoln on March 8, 1910. 

See B. W. Randolph and J. W. Townroe, The Mnul and Work of 
Bishop King (1918). 

KING, HENRY (1591-1669), English bishop and poet, eld- 
est son of John King, afterwards bishop of London, was baptized 
on Jan. 16, 1591 Educated at Westminster school to Christ 
Church, Oxford, he was made bishop of Chichester in 1642, receiv- 
ing at the same time the rich living of Petworth, Sussex After 
the capture of Chichester by the parliament he was imprisoned 
for a short time. King was a close friend of Brian Duppa and 
personally acquainted with Charles I. In one of his poems dated 
1649 he speaks of the Eikon Basilike as the king’s own work. 
Restored to his benefice at the Restoration, King died at Chi- 
chester on Sept. 30, 1669. His works include Poems , Elegies , 
Paradoxes and Sonets (1657), The Psalnies of Dawd from the 
New Translation of the Bible , turned into Meter (1651), and sev- 
eral sermons. He was one of the executors of John Donne, and 
prefixed an elegy to the 1663 edition of his friend’s poems 

King’s Poems and Psalms were edited, with a biographical sketch, 
by J. Hannah (1843) ; The Poems of Bishop Henry King, edited by 
John Sparrow (London, 1925). 

KING (OF OCKHAM), PETER KING, ist Baron 
(1669-1734), lord chancellor of England, was born at Exeter in 
1669. He studied at Leiden University, entered the Middle Temple 
in 1694 and was called to the bar in 1698. In 1700 he was returned 
to parliament for Beer Alston in Devonshire; he was appointed 
recorder of Glastonbury in 1705 and recorder of London in 1708. 
He was chief justice of the common pleas from 1714 to 1725, 
when he was appointed speaker of the House of Lords and was 
raised to the peerage. In June of the same year he was made lord 
chancellor, holding office until compelled by a paralytic stroke to 
resign in 1733. He died at Ockham, Surrey, on July 22, 1734. 
Lord King as chancellor failed to sustain the reputation which he 
had acquired at the common law bar. Nevertheless he left his 
mark on English law by establishing the principles that a will of 
immovable property is governed by the lex loci rei sitae , and that 
where a husband had a legal right to the personal estate of his wife, 
which must be asserted by a suit in equity, the court \tfould not 
help him unless he made a provision out of the property for the 
wife, if she required it. He was also the author of the Act (4 Geo. 
II. c. 26) by virtue of which English superseded Latin as the 
language of the courts. 

He published some books on Church History: An Enquiry into the 
Constitution ... of the Primitive Chunk (anonymous, 1O91), and 
History of the Apostles’ Creed (1702). 

KING, RUFUS (1755-1827), American political leader, was 
born on March 24, 1755, at Scarborough, Me., then a part of 
Massachusetts. He graduated from Harvard in 1777 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1780. He served in the Massachusetts general 
court in 1783-84 and in the Confederation Congress in 1784-87. 
During these critical years he adopted the “States’ rights” atti- 
tude. It was largely through his efforts that the general court in 
1784 rejected the amendment to the Articles of Confederation 
authorizing Congress to levy a 5% impost. On Feb. 21, 1787, he 
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introduced the resolution in Congress sanctioning the call for the 
Philadelphia Constitutional Convention, in which he supported the 
large-State party. In 1788 he was one of the most influential 
members of the Massachusetts convention which ratified the Fed- 
eral Constitution. He removed to New York in 1788, was elected 
to the New York assembly in the spring of 1 789, and was chosen 
one of the first representatives of New York in the U.S. Senate. 
In this body he served in 17S9-96, becoming one of the recognized 
leaders of the Federalist Party. He was minister to Great Britain 
in 1796-1803 and again in 1825-26; was the Federalist candidate 
for vice-president in 1804 and 1808, and for president in 1816. He 
was returned to the Senate in 1813 and re-elected in 1819. In 
the Missouri compromise debates he supported the anti-slavery 
programme, but for constitutional reasons voted against the sec- 
ond clause of the Tailmadge amendments providing that slaves 
born in the State after its admission into the Union should be free 
at the age of 25 years. He died at Jamaica, L.I , on April 29, 1827. 

The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, begun about 1850 by 
his son, Charles King, was completed by his grandson, Charles R. 
King, and published in six volumes (1894-1900). 

Rufus King’s son, John Alsop King (1788-1867), was edu- 
cated at Harrow School, England, and in Paris, served in the War 
of 1812 as a cavalry lieutenant, and was a member of the New 
York assembly in 1819-21 and of the New York senate in 1823. 
When his father was sent as minister to Great Britain in 1825 he 
accompanied him as secretary of the American legation and re- 
mained as charg6 d’affaires until Aug. 1826. He was a member of 
the New York assembly again in 1832 and in 1840, was a Whig 
representative in Congress in 1849-51, and in 1857-59 was gov- 
ernor of New York State. In 1861 he was a delegate to the Peace 
Conference in Washington. 

Another son, Charles King (1789-1867), was also educated 
abroad, served in 1814 in the New York assembly and was presi- 
dent of Columbia college in 1849-64. 

A third son, James Gore King (1791-1853), was an assistant 
adjutant-general in the War of 1812, was a banker in Liverpool 
and in New York, and was president of the New York and Erie 
railroad until 1837. In London in 1835 he secured the loan to 
American bankers of £r, 000, 000 from the governors of the Bank 
of England. In 1849-51 he was a representative in Congress from 
New Jersey. 

Charles King’s son, Rufus King (1814-76), graduated from 
the U.S. military academy in 1833, and was adjutant-general of 
New York State in 1839-43, a brigadier-general of volunteers in 
the Union army in 1861 and U S. minister to the Papal States in 
1863-67. 

His son, Charles King (b. 1844), served in the artillery until 
1870 and in the cavalry until 1879; he was appointed brigadier- 
general U S. Volunteers in the Spanish War in 1898 and served in 
the Philippines. He wrote Famous and Decisive Battles (1884), 
Campaigning with Crook (1890) and stories of military life. 

Bibliography. — See E. H. Brush, Rufus Kino, and His Times 
(1926) ; S. F. Bemis (editor), The American Secretaries of State 
(1927). 

KING, THOMAS (1730-1805), English actor and dramatist, 
was born in London on Aug. 20, 1730, and died on Dec. 11, 1805. 
Garrick saw him act in a booth at Windsor, and engaged him for 
Drury Lane. He made his first appearance there in 1748 as the 
Herald in King Lear . He played the part of Allworth in Mas- 
singer’s New Way to Pay Old Debts (1748), and during the 
summer he played Romeo and other leading parts in Bristol. For 
eight years he was the leading comedy actor at the Smock Alley 
theatre in Dublin, but in 1759 he returned to Drury Lane and 
took leading parts until 1802. One of his earliest successes was as 
Lord Ogleby in The Clandestine Marriage (1766), which was 
compared to Garrick’s Hamlet and Kemble’s Coriolanus, but he 
reached the height of his reputation with his creation of the part 
of Sir Peter Teazle in The School for Scandal (1777). 

KING, WILLIAM (1650-1729), British divine, archbishop 
of Dublin, the son of James King, an Aberdeen man who migrated 
to Antrim, was born in May 1650. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and became dean of St. Patrick’s in 1689, bishop 
of Derry in 1691, and archbishop of Dublin in 1702. In 1718 he 


founded the King lectureship in divinity at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. He died in May 1729. King was a convinced supporter of the 
revolution and author of The State of the Protestants in Ireland 
tinder King James’s Government (1691). His chief work is De 
Origine Mali (1702; Eng. trans., 1731). 

See A Great Archbishop of Dublin, William King, D.D., ed. Sir C. S. 
King, Bart. (1908). 

KING, WILLIAM (1663-1712), English poet and miscel- 
laneous writer, son of Ezekiel King, was educated at Westminster 
school, and at Christ Church, Oxford. He became known as a 
humorous writer on the Tory and High Church side. He took 
part in the controversy aroused by the conversion of the once 
stubborn non-juror William Sherlock, one of his contributions be- 
ing an entertaining ballad, “The Battle Royal,” in which the dis- 
putants are Sherlock and South. A pamphlet in defence of Den- 
mark was rewarded by a secretaryship to the princess Anne. He 
wrote various pamphlets in support of Charles Boyle in his con- 
troversy with Richard Bentley over the genuineness of the Epistles 
of Phalaris. He satirized Bentley in ten Dialogues of the\Dead 
relating to . . . the Epistles of Phalaris (1699) In I 7°° he pub- 
lished The T r ansae tioneer , with some of his Philosophical Fancies , 
in two Dialogues, ridiculing Hans Sloane, who was then the secre- 
tary of the Royal Society. This was followed up later with some 
burlesque Useful Transactions in Philosophy (1709). King wrote 
four pamphlets in support of Sacheverell. He held various Gov- 
ernment offices in Ireland between 1701 and 1708, and in 1711 
Swift obtained for King the office of gazetteer, worth from 
£200 to £250. King was now very poor, but he had no taste for 
work, and he resigned his office on July 1, 1712. He died on Dec. 
25 in the same year. 

King’s Remains . . . were edited by J. Brown in 1732; and in 1776 
John Nichols produced an excellent edition of his Original Works . . . 
with Historical Notes and Memoirs of the Author. Dr. Johnson 
included him in his Lives of the Poets , and his works appear in subse- 
quent collections. 

KING, WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE (1874- ), 

Canadian statesman, was born at Berlin — now Kitchener — On- 
tario, Dec. 17, 1874, the son of John King and Isabel Grace, 
daughter of William Lyon Mackenzie, M.P., who had been prom- 
inent in the struggle for political freedom in 1837. He was edu- 
cated at Toronto university, and became fellow of political econ- 
omy in the university of Chicago and of political science in 
Harvard university. Mr. King entered the public service of 
Canada in 1900 as deputy Minister of Labour, and acted as editor 
of The Labour Gazette for some years. He was chairman of sev- 
eral royal commissions on industrial and immigration problems. 
In 1906 he represented Canada in negotiations with the British 
Government on immigration from Britain, and in the same year 
the honour of C.M.G. was conferred on him. He was Canadian 
representative to the Government of India on immigration from 
the Orient and was one of the British delegates on the Interna- 
tional Opium commission in China in 1909. He was elected as a 
Liberal member of Parliament for North Waterloo in 1908, and in 
1909 was Minister of Labour in the Laurier administration. 

From 1914-17, under the auspices of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Mr. King investigated the subject of industrial relations, 
and afterwards wrote Industry and Humanity, a Study in the 
Principles Underlying Industrial Reconstruction (1918), as well 
as other studies on economic subjects. During the World War he 
assisted leading industrial corporations in America to maintain 
a continuous maximum output of essential war supplies, and 
industrial representation plans were drafted under his direction 
which were adopted by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., the 
Bethlehem Steel corporation, the Bethlehem Shipbuilding cor- 
poration, the General Electric Co., the Consolidation Coal Co., 
the International Harvester Co. and other industrial corpora- 
tions in America. At the National Liberal convention at Ottawa 
in 1919 he was selected as the successor to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
and became leader of the Opposition in the same year. In 1921 
he became Prime Minister of Canada, and in this capacity he 
attended the Imperial conference in 1923. He held office until 
1926, and after one general election in June of that year found 
himself with a majority of only six in the Dominion House of 
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Commons. His advice to Governor General Lord Byng, to dis- 
solve Parliament not being taken, he resigned office, which was 
assumed by the Conservative leader, Mr. Meighen, and a second 
general election was held in September. The deadlock was then 
broken by the return of Mr. King to office with a substantial 
majority. Mr. King attended the Imperial Conference in Lon- 
don a month later, and in 1928 signed the Kellogg Pact in Paris 
on behalf of Canada. 

As Premier. — Mr. King’s first administration followed the 
Coalition Government which had been created during the War, 
and, although formerly there had been two parties in the House, 
a third party, known as the Progressives, was also returned in the 
general elections of 1921. It was this party which supported the 
Liberal Government. On the dissolution of the House in 1925 
an attempt was made to return to the two-party system of govern- 
ment, but the Progressives were still given support. The Prime 
Minister himself was defeated, together with several of his min- 
isters,* but owing to the support and co-operation of the Progres- 
sives he was enabled to retain control After the War many new 
problems arose, and both the Conservatives and the Liberals de- 
clared their policy. An able speaker, Mr. King in his appeal to 
the electorate urged the adoption of a tariff for revenue, and sug- 
gested that the problem of taxation could be solved with the aid 
of an advisory board on taxation. He also stated his willingness 
to give the principle of public ownership of railroads a fair trial, 
though he was averse to either a privately or publicly owned 
railway monopoly. The Liberal party further advocated the re- 
form of the Senate of Canada by fixing an age limit, and by abol- 
ishing the life tenure of office for senators. The object of this 
reform was to make the Senate more responsive to public opinion. 
Mr. King maintained that the principle of Canadian nationalism 
could best be developed within the British Empire, and that the 
bonds of Empire would be strengthened by reciprocal trade 
treaties. He stated that no attempt would be made to dictate to 
Great Britain how she should tax her people. The policy of the 
Liberal party as expressed by Mr. King may be summed up as 
“unity, moderation and progress.” 

KING, WILLIAM RUFUS (1786-1853), American states- 
man, was born in Sampson county, N.C., on April 6, 1786. He 
graduated at the University of North Carolina in 1803, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1806. He served in the State legislature, 
1806-09 and in 1810 was elected to the U S. House of Repre- 
sentatives where he served six years as an ardent supporter of 
Madison’s Administration. In 1816 he was appointed secretary 
of the legation to the Kingdom of Naples and afterwards to 
Russia, serving in both countries under William Pinckney, min- 
ister. Upon his return to the United States in 1818 he settled in 
Alabama, was a delegate to the convention which organized the 
new State Government, and in 1819 was elected one of the first 
U.S. senators from that State. Though re-elected, he served in 
the Senate without intermission until 1844 when he was appointed 
minister to France. He was instrumental in persuading the 
French Government not to join England in protest against the 
annexation of Texas by the United States. He returned to Ala- 
bama in 1848 and was again elected to the Senate to fill an un- 
expired term, and re-elected for a full term in 1849. In 1850 he 
became president of the Senate. In 1853 he was nominated for 
vice president on the Democratic ticket which carried the name 
of Franklin Pierce at its head and was successful in the election. 
He died near Cahawba, Ala., on April 18, 1853, soon after taking 
the oath of his office. 

KING, a title, in its actual use generally implying sovereignty 
of the most exalted rank ( 0 . Eng. cyning , abbreviated into cyng, 
ring; cj. O.H.G. chun- kuning, chun- kunig; M.H.G. kunic, kunec, 
kune ; Mod. Ger. Konig; 0 . Norse konungr, kongr ; Swed. konung, 
kung). Any inclusive definition of the word “king” is, however, 
impossible. It always implies sovereignty, but in no special degree 
or sense; e.g ., the sovereigns of the British Empire and of Siam 
are both kings, and so too, at least in popular parlance, are the 
chiefs of many barbarous peoples, e.g., the Zulus. The use of 
the title is, in fact, involved in considerable confusion, largely 
the result of historic causes. It is used to translate the Homeric 
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&pa!; equally with the Athenian fiaatXebs or the Roman rex. 
Yet the Homeric “kings” were but tribal chiefs; while the 
Athenian and Roman kings were kings in something more than 
the modem sense, as supreme priests as well as supreme rulers 
and lawgivers ( see Archon; and Rome: History). In the Eng- 
lish Bible, too, the title of king is given indiscriminately to the 
great king of Persia and to potentates who were little more than 
Oriental sheikhs. A more practical difficulty, moreover, presented 
itself in international intercourse, before diplomatic conventions 
became, in the 19th century, more or less stereotyped. Originally 
the title of king was superior to that of emperor, and it was to 
avoid the assumption of the superior title of rex that the chief 
magistrates of Rome adopted the names of Caesar , imperator 
and princeps to signalize their authority. But with the develop- 
ment of the Roman imperial idea the title emperor came to mean 
more than had been involved in that of rex; very early in the 
history of the Empire there were subject kings; while with the 
Hellenizing of the East Roman Empire its rulers assumed the 
style of ftaotXevs, no longer to be translated “king” but “emperor.” 
From this Roman conception of the supremacy of the emperor 
the mediaeval Empire of the West inherited its traditions. With 
the barbarian invasions the Teutonic idea of kingship had come 
into touch with the Roman idea of empire and with the theocratic 
conceptions which this had absorbed from the old Roman and 
Oriental views of kingship. With these the Teutonic kingship 
had in its origin but little in common. 

Etymologically the Romance and Teutonic words for king 
have quite distinct origins. The Latin rex corresponds to the 
Sanskrit raja, and meant originally steersman The Teutonic 
king on the contrary corresponds to the Sanskrit jamika, and 
“simply meant father, the father of a family, the king of his 
own kin, the father of a clan, the father of a people.” The Teu- 
tonic kingship, in short, was national; the king was the supreme 
representative of the people, “hedged with divinity” in so far 
as he was the reputed descendant of the national gods, but with 
none of that absolute theocratic authority associated with the 
titles of rex or / 3 aai\ri^. This, however, was modified by contact 
with Rome and Christianity. The early Teutonic conquerors 
had never lost their reverence for the Roman emperor, and were 
from time to time proud to acknowledge their inferiority by 
accepting titles, such as “patrician,” by which this was implied. 
But by the coronation of Charles, king of the Franks, as emperor 
of the West, the German kingship was absorbed into the Roman 
imperial idea, a process which exercised a profound effect on the 
evolution of the Teutonic kingship generally. In the symmetrical 
political theory of mediaeval Europe, pope and emperor were 
sun and moon, kings but lesser satellites; though the theory 
only partially and occasionally corresponded with the facts. 
But the elevation of Charlemagne had had a profound effect in 
modifying the status of kingship in nations that never came under 
his sceptre nor under that of his successors. The shadowy claim 
of the emperors to universal dominion was in theory everywhere 
acknowledged; but independent kings hastened to assert their 
own dignity by surrounding themselves with the ceremonial forms 
of the Empire and occasionally, as in the case of the Saxon 
bretwaldas in England, by assuming the imperial style. The mere 
fact of this usurpation showed that the title of king was re- 
garded as inferior to that of emperor; and so it continued, as 
a matter of sentiment at least, down to the end of the Holy 
Roman Empire in 1806 and the cheapening of the imperial 
title by its multiplication in the 19th century. To the last, 
moreover, the emperor retained the prerogative of creating kings, 
as in the case of the king of Prussia in 1701, a right borrowed 
and freely used by the emperor Napoleon. Since 1814 the title 
of king has been assumed or bestowed by a consensus of the 
Powers; e.g., the elector of Hanover was made king by the con- 
gress of Vienna (1814), and per contra the title of king was re- 
fused to the elector of Hesse by the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1818). In general the title of king is now taken to imply a 
sovereign and independent international position. This was im- 
plied in the recognition of the title of king in the rulers of Greece, 
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Rumania, Serbia and Bulgaria when these countries were de- 
clared absolutely independent of Turkey. The fiction of this 
independent sovereignty was preserved even in the case of the 
kings of Bavaria, Saxony and Wiirttemberg, who were technically 
members of a free confederation of sovereign states, but were not 
independent, since their relations with foreign Powers were almost 
entirely controlled by the king of Prussia as German emperor. 

Divine Right of Kings. — The theory of the “divine right” 
of kings, as at present understood, is of comparatively modern 
growth. The principle that the kingship is “descendible in one 
sacred family,” as George Canning put it, is not only still that of 
the British constitution, as that of all monarchical states, but 
is practically that of kingship from the beginning. This is, how- 
ever, quite a different thing from asserting, with the modern 
upholders of the doctrine of “divine right,” not only that “legit- 
imate” monarchs derive their authority from, and are responsible 
to, God alone, but that this authority is by divine ordinance 
hereditary in a certain order of succession. The power of popular 
election remained, even though popular choice was by custom or 
by religious sentiment confined within the limits of a single family. 
The custom of primogeniture grew up owing to the obvious 
convenience of a simple rule that should avoid ruinous contests; 
the so-called “Salic Law” went further, and by excluding females, 
removed another possible source of weakness. Neither did the 
Teutonic kingship imply absolute power. The idea of kingship 
as a theocratic function which played so great a part in the 
political controversies of the 17th century, is due ultimately to 
Oriental influences brought to bear through Christianity. The 
crowning and anointing of the emperors, borrowed from Byzan- 
tium and traceable to the influence of the Old Testament, was 
imitated by lesser potentates; and this “sacring” by ecclesiastical 
authority gave to the king a character of special sanctity. The 
Christian king thus became, in a sense, like the Roman rex , both 
king and priest. Shakespeare makes Richard II. say, “Not all 
the water in the rough rude sea can wash the balm off from an 
anointed king” (act iii. sc. 2); and this conception of the king- 
ship tended to gather strength with the weakening of the prestige 
of the papacy and of the clergy generally. Before the Reformation 
the anointed king was, within his realm, the accredited vicar 
of God for secular purposes; after the Reformation he became 
this in Protestant states for religious purposes also. In England 
it is not without significance that the sacerdotal vestments, 
generally discarded by the clergy — dalmatic, alb and stole — con- 
tinued to be among the insignia of the sovereign (see Corona- 
tion). Moreover, this sacrosanct character he acquired, not by 
virtue of his “sacring,” but by hereditary right; the coronation, 
anointing and vesting were but the outward and visible symbol 
of a divine grace adherent in the sovereign by virtue of his title. 
Even Roman Catholic monarchs, like Louis XIV , would never 
have admitted that their coronation by the archbishop constituted 
any part of their title to reign; it was no more than the conse- 
cration of their title. In England the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings was developed to its extremest logical conclusions 
during the political controversies of the 17th century. Of its 
exponents the most distinguished was Hobbes, the most exagger- 
ated Sir Robert Filmer. It was the main issue to be decided 
by the Civil War, the royalists holding that “all Christian kings, 
princes and governors” derive their authority direct from God, 
the parliamentarians that this authority is the outcome of a 
contract, actual or implied, between sovereign and people. In 
one case the king’s power would be unlimited, according to 
Louis XIV. s famous saying: “ Uetat , c*est moi !” , or limitable 
only by his own free act; in the other his actions would be 
governed by the advice and consent of the people, to whom he 
would be ultimately responsible. The victory of this latter prin- 
ciple was proclaimed to all the world by the execution of Charles 
I. The doctrine of divine right, indeed, for a while drew 
nourishment from the blood of the royal “martyr”; it was the 
guiding principle of the Anglican Church of the Restoration; 
but it suffered a rude blow when James II. made it impossible 
for the clergy to obey both their conscience and their king; and 
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the revolution of 1688 made an end of it as a great political 
force. These events had effects far beyond England. They 
served as precedents for the crusade of republican France against 
kings, and later for the substitution of the democratic kingship 
of Louis Philippe, “king of the French by the grace of God 
and the will of the people,” for the “legitimate” kingship of 
Charles X., “king of France by the grace of God.” 

The theory of the crown in Britain, as held by descent modified 
and modifiable by parliamentary action, and yet also “by the 
grace of God,” is in strict accordance with the earliest traditions 
of the English kingship; but the rival theory of inalienable 
divine right is not dead It survives among the Carlists in Spain 
and the Royalists in France (see Legitimists) ; and even in 
England there is a remnant of enthusiasts who still maintain the 
claims of a remote descendant of Charles I. to the throne (see 
Jacobites). 

See J. Neville Figgis, Theory of the Divine Right of Kings (Cam- 
bridge, 1896). (W. A/ P.) 

KING-BIRD (Tyrannies tyrannus ), a common inhabitant of 
North America, extending from 57 0 N. lat. southward, but absent 

from California. In Canada and 
the northern United States it 
is a summer visitor, wintering in 
Central America, Cuba, Peru 
and Bolivia. The bird owes its 
name to the fury with which the 
cock will attack any bird that ap- 
proaches his nest. The plumage 
is ashy-grey above and white be- 
neath, with erectile feathers or 
the crown, which part to revea 
an orange base, passing intc 
scarlet and then to white farthei 

natural history back 1 he king-bird lives or 

King-bird (tyrannus tyrannus) , insects. The nest is large, neatl) 
found only in north America lined with fine grass and con 
taining five or six pale salmon-coloured eggs, spotted with purple 
brown and orange, especially near the larger end The alliec 
chickeree (T. dominiccnsis) of the West Indies is even more 
pugnacious. It eats berries as well as insects. The Tyrannidae 
are a numerous and diverse group, confined to America. Perhaps 
the most beautiful form is Muscivora regia . Many of this famil> 
are called fly-catchers in America 

KING-CRAB, a marine arachnid, belonging to the order 
Xiphosura Four or five species, belonging to three genera, are 



LlMULUS POLYPHEMUS, ADULT (DORSAL ASPECT), SHOWING PARTS 
The fossil remains suggest a ooast-line at one time between Europe and 
America 


recognized, the best known being Limulus (or Xiphosura) poly - 
phemus, which inhabits the eastern coast of America from Maine 
to Yucatan. It burrows in sand or mud, feeding on marine worms. 
Large numbers are caught for use as a fertiliser and as swine 
and poultry food. The eggs are laid during May, June and July. 
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At this period, the king-crabs come into extremely shallow water 
at high tide, the male clinging to the back of the female by means 
of claspers. Fertilisation is external and the eggs are buried in 
the sand, where they are hatched by the heat of the sun. The 
young only gradually acquire the long tail, which is used as a 
lever by the adults to enable them to regain 
their feet when overturned. 

The other species inhabit south-east Asia 
and differ from L. Polyphemus in details of 
structure. Perhaps the best known is 
Tacky pleus gigas', ranging from the Bay 
of Bengal to Japan. King-crabs inhabited 
Europe, Asia, and America in Secondary 
and Tertiary times, while allied forms, dif- 
fering in the unfused posterior segments, 
occurred in the Silurian, Devonian, and 
Carboniferous epochs. See Arachnida. 

KINGFISHER. The common king- 
fisher, Alccdo ispida , is a beautiful Euro- 
pean bird, extending also to Northern 
Africa and South-west Asia to Sindh 
Nowhere very abundant, the brilliant 
blue-green back and chestnut breast 
render it conspicuous. The sexes are 
alike. Its food, which it obtains by plung- 
ing into the water, consists of small 
fish, Crustacea and aquatic insects. The 
legend of the kingfishers, the transformed 
Ceyx and Alcyone, nesting on the waves 
during the seven “Halcyon days” (Ovid, 

Metam. bk xi.) is but a legend. In actual fact, the birds nest, 
early in the year, in a tunnel which they excavate in a bank. The 
nest consists of the fish-bones which the parents throw up, and 
in it six to eight white, translucent eggs are laid When the young 
hatch, the mixture of these bones with the faeces (which the 
parents, unlike most birds, do not remove) and decaying fish forms 
a dripping, fetid mass. The flesh of the kingfisher is said to be 
distasteful to birds of prey The American belted kingfisher 
( Megaccryle alcyon) is larger 
and less brilliantly coloured 

The family Alcedinidae to 
which the kingfisher belongs is re- 
lated to the hornbills ( Bucero - 
tidae) and consists of two sub- 
families, Alcedininae and Dacel- 
oninae Very uniform in struc- 
ture, the kingfishers are charac- 
terized by the feebleness of the 
feet, in which the third and 
fourth digits are united (syndac- 
tylism) ; in two genera, Alcyone, 
and Ceyx, the second digit is 
aborted. Tanysiptera is remark- 
able for the elongation of the 
middle pair of tail feathers, which 
are spatulate. The family is 
cosmopolitan, though only one 
genus, Ceryle, is found in Amer- 
ica. The Australian region is the 
headquarters of the group, and here are found the “laughing jack- 
ass,” Dacelo gigas, and its relatives. Many kingfishers live on 
insects. 

The only fossil kingfisher known is Haley ornis folia picus , from 
the Eocene of Sheppey. 

KINGHORN, royal and police burgh parish, Fifeshire, Scot- 
land. Pop. (1921), 2,425. It is situated on the Firth of Forth, 
m. E. by N. of Burntisland, on the L.N.E. railway. It enjoys 
some repute as a summer resort. The leading industries are 
ship-building, bleaching and the making of flax and glue. Alex- 
ander III., who created Kinghorn a burgh, was killed by a fall 
from his horse over the cliffs, since called King’s Wud End, a 
little to the west of the burgh. A monument was erected in 1887 
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to mark the supposed scene of the accident. Kinghorn belongs 
to the Kirkcaldy district group of parliamentary burghs. At 
Pettycur, 1 m. to the south, is a good small harbour, and at 
Kinghorn Ness a battery in connection with the fortifications on 
Inchkeith. About 1 m. north of Kinghorn is the estate of Grange, 
which belonged to Sir William Kirkcaldy. Inchkeith, an island, 
nearly 1 m. by i m., in the fairway of the Firth of Forth, 2\ m. 
S. by E. of Kinghorn and 3J m. N. by E. of Leith, belongs to the 
parish of Kinghorn. It is a barren rock, with a harbour, and a 
lighthouse on the summit. 

KINGLAKE, ALEXANDER WILLIAM (1809-1891), 
English historian and traveller, was born at Taunton on Aug. 5, 
1809. His father, a successful solicitor, intended his son for a 
legal career. Kinglake went to Eton and Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he matriculated in 1828, being a contemporary and 
friend of Tennyson and Thackeray. After leaving Cambridge he 
joined Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar in 1837. While 
still a student he travelled, in 1835, throughout the East. 
Eothen, a sensitive and witty record of impressions keenly felt 
and remembered, was published in 1844; it remains a classic In 
1854 he went to the Crimea, and was present at the battle of the 
Alma. Lord Raglan suggested to Kinglake the plan for an 
elaborate History of the Crimean War, and placed his private 
papers at the writer’s disposal. For the rest of his life Kinglake 
was engaged upon this monumental history. Its eight volumes 
appeared at intervals between 1863 and 1887. Kinglake lived 
principally in London, and sat in parliament for Bridgwater 
from 1857 to 1868. He died on Jan. 2, 1891. 

KINGLET: see Gold-crest 
KING-OF-ARMS : see Herald. 

KING-POST, the vertical member in a king-post truss, which 
consists of a triangle, whose sloping sides form the main rafters, 
tied together at the bottom by a horizontal member, which is 
connected to the apex of the rafters by a vertical member, or 
king-post, in the centre. The king-post is not a true post, but, 
being in tension, is actually a tie. 

KINGS, FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF, in the 
Bible, the last two books of the “Earlier (or Former) Prophets.” 
They were originally reckoned as a single book (Josephus, Tal- 
mud, etc.), though modern Bibles follow the Septuagint, where 
they are called the third and fourth books of “kingdoms,” the 
first and second being our books of Samuel. All four are closely 
connected ( See Samuel, Books of ) 

General Character. — The most noticeable feature in Kings is 
the recurring interest in the centralization of worship in the 
Temple at Jerusalem as prescribed in Deuteronomy and enforced 
by Josiah. To this 2 Sam. vii. and xxiv. are introductory. Amidst 
the great variety in style and manner which marks the several 
parts of the history, features which reflect the teaching of Deu- 
teronomy recur regularly in similar stereotyped forms. They 
point to a specific redaction, and it would seem that the “Deuter- 
onomic” editor who treated the foundation of the Temple, the 
central event of Solomon’s life, as a religious epoch of the first 
importance, regarded this as the beginning of a new era — the 
history of Israel under the one sanctuary. Another characteristic 
feature is the chronological scheme; the events of each king’s 
reign are thrown into a framework on this type: “In the twentieth 
year of Jeroboam, king of Israel, Asa began to reign over Judah, 
and reigned in Jerusalem forty-one years.” . . . “In the third 
year of Asa, king of Judah, Baasha began to reign over Israel in 
Tirzah twenty-four years.” The history moves between Judah 
and Israel according to the date of each accession; as soon as 
a new king has been introduced, everything that happened in his 
reign is discussed, and wound up by another formula as to the 
death and burial of the sovereign; and to this mechanical arrange- 
ment the natural connection of events is often sacrificed. The 
elaborate synchronisms give an aspect oppression ; but in reality 
the data for Judah and Israel do not agree, and remarkable devia- 
tions are sometimes found. ( See Bible: Old Testament, “Chro- 
nology.”) 

Another characteristic is the retrospective application to the 
history of a standard belonging to the later developments of 
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Hebrew religion. Thus the redactor regards the sins of Jeroboam 
as the cause of the downfall of Israel (2 Ki. xvii. 21 seq.), and 
passes an unfavourable judgment upon all its rulers, not merely 
to the effect that they did evil in the sight of Yahweh but that 
they followed in the way of Jeroboam. But his opinion was mani- 
festly not shared by Elijah or Elisha, nor by the original narrator 
of the lives of these prophets. Moreover, the redactor in 1 Ki. 
iii. 2 seq. regards worship at the high places as sinful after the 
building of the Temple, although even the best kings before Heze- 
kiah made no attempt to suppress these shrines. This feature in 
the redaction displays itself especially in the speeches placed in 
the mouths of actors in the history. 

For his sources the compiler refers chiefly to two distinct works, 
the “words” or “chronicles” of the kings of Israel and those of the 
kings of Judah. How much is copied from these works and how 
much is expressed in the compiler’s own language is, of course, 
uncertain. The history consists usually of an epitome of each 
reign. It states the king’s age at succession (Judah only), length 
of reign, death and burial, with allusions to his buildings, wars, 
and other political events. In the case of Judah, also, the name 
of the royal or queen-mother is mentioned. The use which the 
compiler makes of his sources shows that his aim was not the 
history of the past but its religious significance. 

DIVISION OF THE BOOK 

Solomon. — We may divide the book into three sections: (1) 
the life of Solomon, (2) the kingdoms of Ephraim (or Samaria) 
and Judah, and (3) the separate history of Judah after the fall 
of Samaria. The events which lead up to the death of David and 
the accession of Solomon (1 Ki. i., ii.) are closely connected with 
2 Sam. ix.-xx. The unity is broken by the appendix 2 Sam. xxi- 
xxiv. which is closely connected, as regards subject-matter, with 
v.-viii.; the literary questions depend largely upon the structure 
of the books of Samuel (q v.). It is evident that either the com- 
piler drew upon other sources for the occasion and has been 
remarkably brief elsewhere, or that his epitomes have been supple- 
mented by the later insertion of material not necessarily itself of 
late origin. At present 1 Ki. i., ii. are both the close of David's 
life (no source is cited) and the necessary introduction to Solo- 
mon. But both Lucian’s recension of the Septuagint (ed. La- 
garde) and Josephus, begin the book at ii. 12, thus separating the 
annalistic accounts of the two. Since the contents of 1 Ki. iii.— xi. 
do not form a continuous narrative, the compiler’s authority 
(“Acts of S.” xi. 41) can hardly have been an ordinary chronicle. 
The chapters comprise (a) sundry notices of the king’s prosperous 
and peaceful career, severed by ( b ) a description of the Temple 
and other buildings; and they conclude with ( c ) some account of 
the external troubles. After an introduction (iii.), (a) contains 
generalizing statements of Solomon’s might, wealth and wisdom 
(iv. 20 seq , 25, 29-34; x. 23-25, 27) and stories of a late and 
popular character (iii. 16-28, x. 1-10, 13). The Septuagint has 
many deviations from the Hebrew text, and this, together with 
the present form of the parallel passages in Chronicles, show that 
the text was not fixed even at a late period (4th-2nd century b.c.). 
The account of the end of Solomon’s reign deals with his re- 
ligious laxity (xi. 1-13, now in a Deuteronomic form), as the 
punishment for which the separation of the two kingdoms is 
announced; and the rise of the adversaries who, according to 
xi. 25, had troubled the whole of his reign, and are, therefore, not 
the penalty for the sins of his old age. Both, however, form an 
introduction to subsequent events, and the life of Solomon con- 
cludes with a brief annalistic notice of his death, length of reign, 
successor, and place of burial. ( See Solomon.) 

Ephraim and Judah. — In the history of the two kingdoms 
the redactor follows a scheme determined by the order of suc- 
cession. The fluctuation of tradition concerning the schism is 
evident from a comparison with the Septuagint; and all that is 
related of Ahijah falls under suspicion of being foreign to the 
oldest history. The story of the man of God from Judah (xiii.) 
is shown to be late by its conceptions of prophetism and revela- 
tion, and by the term “cities of Samaria” (v. 32, for Samaria as 
a province, cj. 2 Ki. xvii. 24, 26; for the building of this city by 
Omri see 1 Ki. xvi. 24). It is a late Judaean narrative inserted 


after the Deuteronomic redaction, and breaks the connection be- 
tween xii. 31 and xiii. 33 seq. The latter describe the idolatrous 
worship instituted by the first king of the schismatic north, and 
the religious attitude occurs regularly throughout the compiler’s 
epitome, however brief the reigns of the kings. The brief reign 
of Elah preserves an important extract in xvi. 9, but the date in v. 
10 a (LXX. omits) presupposes the late finished chronological 
scheme. Zimri’s seven days receive the inevitable condemnation, 
but the older material embedded in xvi. 15^-18 is closely con- 
nected with v. 9 and is continued in the non-editorial portions of 
Omri’s reign (xvi. 21 seq., length of reign in v. 23, and v. 24). 

As regards Judah , the vivid account of the accession of Reho- 
boam in xii. 1-16 is reminiscent of the full narratives in 2 Sam. 
ix.-xx. and 1 Ki. i., ii. ( cf . especially v. 16 with 2 Sam. xx. 1). 
Ch. xii. 156 refers to the prophecy of Ahijah (see above) and 
“unto this day,” v. 19, cannot be by a contemporary author; v. 
17 (LXX. omits) finds a parallel in 2 Chron. xi. 16 seq. and may 
represent an Ephraimite standpoint. The Judaean standpoint is 
prominent in vv. 21-24, where (a) the inclusion of Benjamin and 
(b) the cessation of war (at the command of Shemaiah) conflict 
with (a) xi. 32, 36, xii. 20 and (/;) xiv. 30 respectively. Reho- 
boam’s history, resumed by the redactor in xiv. 21-24, continues 
with a brief account of the spoiling of the Temple and palace by 
Sheshonk (Shishak). (The incident appears in 2 Chron. xii. in a 
rather different context, before the details which now precede v. 
2i seq ) The reign of Abijam is entirely due to the editor, whose 
brief statement of the war in xv. 7 b is supplemented by a lengthy 
story in 2 Chron. xiii. (where the name is Abijah). The account 
of Asa’s reign contains a valuable summary of his war with 
Baasha xv. 16-22; the isolated v. 15 is possibly related to v. 18 
(cf. also vii. 51). Jehoshaphat is dealt with in xxii. 41-50 after 
the death of Ahab; but the Septuagint, which follows a different 
chronological scheme (placing his accession in the reign of Omri), 
gives the summary (with some variations) after xvi. 28. 

THE OVERTHROW OF OMRPS DYNASTY 

Ahab to Jehu. — The history of the few years between the 
close of Ahab's life and the accession of Jehu covers about one- 
third of the entire book of Kings. This is due to the inclusion of 
narratives, partly of a political character, and partly interested 
in the work of prophets. The climax is the overthrow of Omri’s 
dynasty by the usurper Jehu, when, after a period of close inter- 
course between Israel and Judah, their two kings perished. The 
annals of each kingdom would naturally deal independently with 
these events, but the present literary structure of 1 Ki. xvii.- 
2 Ki. xi. is extremely complicated by the presence of the narra- 
tives referred to. As regards the framework, the epitome of Ahab 
is preserved in xvi. 29-34 and xxii. 39; it contains some unknown 
references (his ivory house and cities), and a stern religious judg- 
ment upon his Phoenician alliance, on which the intervening 
chapters throw more light. The colourless summary of his son, 
Ahaziah (xxii. 51-53), concludes in 2 Ki. i. 17 seq. where v. 18 
should precede the accession of his brother, Jehoram (v. 17b). 
Jehoram is again introduced in iii. 1-3 (note the variant syn- 
chronism), but the usual conclusion is wanting. In Judah, Je- 
hoshaphat was succeeded by his son, Jehoram, who had married 
Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel (viii. 16-24); to the 
annalistic details (vv. 20-22) 2 Chron. xxi. 11 sqq. adds a novel 
narrative. His son, Ahaziah (viii. 25 sqq.) is, like his father, 
denounced for his relations with Israel. He is again introduced 
in the isolated ix. 29, and Lucian’s recension adds after x. 36 a 
variant summary of his reign but without the regular introduction. 
Further confusion appears in the Septuagint, which inserts after 
i. 18 (Jehoram of Israel) a notice corresponding to iii. 1-3, and 
concludes “and the anger of the Lord was kindled against the 
house of Ahab.” This would be appropriate in a position nearer 
ix. seq., where the deaths of Jehoram and Ahaziah are described. 

In 1 Ki. xx., xxii. 1-28 (xxi. follows xix. in the LXX.) Ahab is 
viewed rather more favourably than in the Elijah-narratives (xix., 
xxi.) or in the compiler’s summary. Ch. xxii. 6, moreover, proves 
that there is some exaggeration in xviii. 4, 13; the great contest 
between Elijah and the king, between Yahweh and Baal, has been 
idealized. Ch. xxii. is important for its ideas of prophetism (es- 
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pecially vv. 19-23; cf. Ezek. xiv. 9; 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 (in contrast 
to 1 Chron. xxi. 1); a gloss at the end of v. 28, omitted by the 
Septuagint, wrongly identifies Micaiah with the well-known Micah 
(i. 2). Although the punishment passed upon Ahab in xxi. 20 sqq. 
(206-26 betray the compiler’s hand; cf. xiv. 10 seq.) is modified 
in v. 29, this is ignored in the account of his death, xxii. 38, whirij 
takes place at Samaria. The ascension of Elijah (2 Ki. ii.) is the 
introduction to the work of Elisha. Of the stories of Elisha some 
find him at the head of the prophetic gilds (iv. 1, 38-44, vi. 1-7), 
in others he has friendly relations with the “king of Israel” and 
the court. As a personage of almost superhuman dignity he moves 
in certain narratives where political records appear to have been 
utilized to describe the activity of the prophets. With vi. 24-vii. 
20 (after the complete cessation of hostilities in vi. 23) compare 
the general style of 1 Ki xx., xxii.; with the famine in Samaria, 
vi. 25, cf. ibid, xvii.; with the victory, cf. ibid. xx. The account 
of Elisha and Hazael (viii. 7-15) implies friendly relations with 
Damascus (in v. 12 the terrors of war are in the future). 
Ch. ix. 7-10 a are a Deuteronomic insertion amplifying the mes- 
sage in vv. 3-6 (cf. 1 Ki. xxi 20 seq.) The oracle in ix. 25 seq. 
is not that in 1 Ki. xxi. 19 seq. and mentions the additional detail 
that Naboth’s sons were slain. Here his field or portion is located 
near Jezreel, but in 1 Ki. xxi. 18 his vineyard is by the royal 
palace in Samaria (cf. xxii. 38 and contrast xxi. 1, where the 
LXX. omits reference to Jezreel). This variation reappears in 2 
Ki. x. 1, 11 seq.y and 17; in ix. 27 compared with 2 Chron. xxii. 
9; and in the duplication of an historical incident, viz, the war 
against the Aramaeans at Ramoth-Gilead (a) by jehoshaphat and 
Ahab, and (6) by Ahaziah and Jehoram, in each case with the 
death of the Israelite king, at Samaria and Jezreel respectively 
(see above, and observe the contradiction in 1 Ki. xxi. 29 and 
xxii. 38). These and other questions here are involved with (a) 
the probability that Elisha’s work belongs rather to the accession 
of Jehu, with whose dynasty he was on most intimate terms until 
his death some 45 years later (2 Ki. xiii. 14-21), and (6) the 
problem of the wars between Israel and Syria which appear to 
have begun only in the time of Jehu (x. 32). (See Elijah, 
Elisha.) 

Dynasty of Jehu. — There is no editorial introduction to Jehu 
(x. 32 sqq.). The summary mentions the beginning of the Ara- 
maean wars, the continuation of which is found in the redactor's 
account of his successor, Jehoahaz (xiii. 1-9). But xiii. 4-6 
modify the disasters, and by pointing to the “saviour'’ or deliv- 
erer (cf. Judges iii. 9, 15) seem to anticipate xiv. 27. The self- 
contained account of Jehoash (xiii. 10-13) is supplemented (a) 
by the story of the death of Elisha (vv. 14-21), who would seem 
to have flourished after the rise of Jehu and not before, and (6) 
by some account of the Aramaean wars (vv. 22-25). Here, v. 23 
is noteworthy for the sympathy towards the northern kingdom 
(similarly vv. 4-6). (c) The defeat of Amaziah of Judah ap- 
pears in xiv. 8-14 after the, annals of Judah, although from an 
Israelite source (v. 11b Bethshemesh is defined as Judaean.) 

In Judah Jehu’s reform and the overthrow of Jezebel (ix., 
x. 15-28) find their counterpart in the murder of Athaliah and 
the destruction of the temple of Baal (xi. 18). The editorial 
conclusion of the reign of Ahaziah, the introduction to that of 
Athaliah, and the sources for both are wanting. The lengthy 
document describing the accession of Joash and the abruptly 
introduced priest, Jchoiada, shows an obvious interest in the 
Temple and temple-procedure; and both xi. and xii. resemble 
xxii. seq. Azariah (Uzziah) is briefly summarized in xv. 1-7, 
hence the notice in xiv. 22 seems out of place; perhaps the usual 
statements of Amaziah’s death and burial (cf. xiv. 206, 226), 
which were to be expected after v. 18, have been supplemented 
by the account of the rebellion (vv. 19, 20 a, 21). Both xiv. 22 
and xv. 5 presuppose fuller records of which 2 Chron. xxvi. 6-7, 
16-20 may represent later and less trustworthy versions. The 
chronological notes for the accession of Azariah imply different 
views of the history of Judah after the defeat of Amaziah; with 
xiv. 17, cf. xiii. 10, xiv. 2, 23, but contrast xv. 1, and again v. 8. 

The important reign of Jeroboam II. of Israel is dismissed as 
briefly as that of Azariah (xiv. 23-29). Of his successors Zecha- 


riah, Shallum and Menahem only the briefest records remain, 
now embedded in the editorial framework (xv. 8-25). The sum- 
mary of Pekah (?the same as Pekahiah) contains excerpts which 
form the continuation of the older material in v. 25 (cf. also vv. 
10, 14, 16, 19, 20). For a similar adjustment of an earlier record 
to the framework, see above on 1 Ki. xv. 25-31, xvi. 8-25. Two 
accounts of the fall of Samaria are given, one under the reign of 
the contemporary Judaean Hezekiah (xvii. 1-6, xviii. 9-12). Re- 
flections on the disappearance of the northern kingdom appear in 
xvii. 7-23 and xviii. 12; the latter belongs to the Judaean history. 
The former is composite: xvii. 21-23 (cf. v. 18) look back to 
the introduction of calf-worship by Jeroboam I., and agree with 
the compiler’s usual standpoint; but vv. 19-20 include Judah and 
presuppose the exile. The remaining verses survey types of idola- 
try partly of a general kind (vv. 9-1 2, 16a), and partly charac- 
teristic of Judah in the last years of the monarchy (vv. 166. 17). 
The brief account of the subsequent history of Israel in xvii. 24- 
41 is not from one source; the piety of the new settlers (v. 32- 
34a, 41) conflicts with the later point of view in 346-40. The 
last-mentioned supplements the epilogue in xvii. 7-23, forms a 
solemn conclusion to the history of the northern kingdom, and is 
apparently aimed at the Samaritans. 

Later History of Judah. — The summary of Jotham (xv. 32- 
38) alludes to the hostility of Pekah (v. 37) upon which the 
Israelite annals are silent. This is resumed in the account of 
Ahaz (xvi. 5 sqq. ; v. 6 is confused), and is supplemented by a 
description, evidently from the Temple records, in which the 
ritual innovations by “King Ahaz” are described (vv. 10-18). 
The summary of Hezekiah (xviii. 1-8) emphasizes his important 
religious reforms and includes two references to his military 
achievements. Of these v. 7 is supplemented by (a) the annalistic 
extract in vv. 13-16, and (6) narratives in which the great con- 
temporary prophet, Isaiah, is the central figure (On these see 
Hezekiah Isaiah ) In the accounts of the reactionary kings 
Manasseh and Amon, xxi. 7-15, refer to the exile and find a 
parallel in xxiii. 26 seq.; and xxi. 10 sqq. are replaced in 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. T0-20 by a novel record of Manasseh’s penitence (see also 
ibid. v. 23 and note omission of 2 Ki. xxiii 26 from Chron.). 

Josiah’s reign forms the climax of the history. The usual 
framework (xxii 1 ; 2, xxiii. 28, 306) is supplemented by narra- 
tives dealing with the Temple repairs and his reforms. These are 
closely related to xi seq. (cf. xxii. 3-7 with xii. 4 sqq.), but have 
signs of revision; xxii. 16 seq., xxiii. 26 seq , point distinctly to the 
exile, and xxiii. 16-20 are an insertion (the altar in v. 16 is already 
destroyed in v. 15) after 1 Ki. xiii. The reforms of Josiah are 
described in terms that point to an acquaintance with the teaching 
of Deuteronomy which promulgates the reforms themselves. (See 
Deuteronomy, Josiah.) 

For the last four kings of Judah, the reference to the worship 
at the high places (presumably abolished by Josiah) are wanting; 
xxiv. 3 seq., and probably v. 2, which treat the fall of Judah as 
the punishment for Manasseh’s sins, are a Deuteronomic inser- 
tion; v. 13 seq. and 15 seq. are duplicates. With xxiv. 18-xxv. 
21 cf. Jer. Iii. 1-27 (the text of the latter, especially vv. 19 sqq., 
is superior); and the fragments ibid, xxxix. 1-10. Ch. xxv. 22-26 
appears in much fuller form in Jer. xl. 7-9, xii. 1-3, 17 seq. It is 
noteworthy that Jeremiah (in contrast to Isaiah, above) does not 
enter into the history in Kings. The book of Chronicles in general 
has a briefer account of the last years, and ignores both the narra- 
j lives which also appear in Jeremiah and the concluding hopeful 
note struck by the restoration of Jehoiachin (xxv. 27-30). 

Conclusions. — It would seem that there was an independent 
history of (north) Israel with its own chronological scheme. It 
was based upon annals and fuller political records and at some 
period apparently passed through circles where the purely domes- 
tic stories of the prophets (Elisha) were current (cf. similarly 
the prophetic narratives in the books of Samuel). This was ulti- 
mately taken over by a Judaean editor who was under the influ- 
ence of the far-reaching reforms ascribed to the 18th year of 
Josiah (621 b.c.) . Certain passages seem to imply that in his 
time the Temple was still standing and the Davidic dynasty un- 
interrupted. On the other hand this could apply to the second 
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Temples and to the resumption of the Davidic monarchy under 
Zerubbabel ; and if the object of the compiler was to show from 
past history that “the sovereign is responsible for the purity of the 
national religion” (G. F. Moore, Ency. Bib., col. 2,079), a later 
date would satisfy the conditions. Moreover, although the phrase 
“unto this day” sometimes seems to presuppose a pre-exilic date, 
it is retained even in the very late books of Chronicles (2 Chron. 
v. 9, viii. 8, xxi. 10, compared with 1 Ki. viii. 8, ix. 21, 2 Ki. viii. 
22). Again, not only is the history carried down to the death of 
Jehoiachin (2 Ki. xxv. 27, 29 sqq. ), but the chronological scheme 
(480 years from the beginning of the Temple to the return from 
Babylon) points to a date subsequent to 537. 

One may contrast the Israelite detailed narratives (relatively 
early) with those of Judaean origin (often secondary, and with 
an anti-Israelite bias). The sympathetic treatment of the northern 
history in 2 Ki. xiii. 4 seq. 23, xiv. 26, has literary parallels in the 
Deuteronomic redaction of Judges (where Israelite tradition is 
again predominant); and is quite distinct from the hostile (Ju- 
daean) feeling to the north which is also Deuteronomic In other 
words, a twofold Deuteronomic redaction of Kings can be traced 
(similarly in the Book of Joshua); and, as the northern prophet 
Hosea (q v.) approximates the Deuteronomic standpoint, it is 
possible that the first Deuteronomic compilation of Kings origi- 
nated outside Judah. Note that an Israelite source could be drawn 
upon for an impartial account of Judaean history (2 Ki xiv. 8-14), 
and that the book of Jeremiah, with its strong Deuteronomic 
colouring takes a sympathetic view of (north) Israel. Although 
ultimately Judaean writers rejected as heathen a people who 
claimed to be followers of Yahweh (Ezr. iv. 2; 2 Ki. xvii. 28, 33; 
contrast ib. 34-40, a secondary insertion) the violent anti- 
Samarian feeling had once been less prominent; and it may 
reasonably be supposed that relations between north and south 
had been closer. But the age wherein the composition of the 
book of Kings may be placed has been left exceptionally obscure; 
the Chronicler’s history (Chron.-Ezra-Nehemiah) has its own 
ideas of the course of events, and it has virtually superseded 
both Kings and Jeremiah, which now have an abrupt conclusion. 
{See further: Jews.) 

Bibliography. — Driver, Lit. of O. T. (1909), the commentaries 
(German) of Benzinger (1899) and Kittel (1900) ; F. C. Kent’s Israel's 
Hist, and Biog. Narratives (1905) , and the concise works of Barnes 
(Camb. Bible) and Skmner (Century Bible). On the Hebrew text 
consult Burney (1903) ; the article “Kings,” by W. R. Smith, Ency. 
Brit., 9th and nth ed. (partly retained here), is revised by Kautzsch 
in the Ency Bibhca. (S. A. C ) 

KING’S BENCH, COURT OF, is descended from the 
court held coram rege when it was part of that undifferentiated 
Curia Regis which was still performing legislative and executive 
as well as judicial functions It was a court to hear cases which 
concerned the king, or cases affecting great persons privileged 
to be tried only before the king himself. If the king was absent 
abroad, such cases were heard coram consilio nostro It was also 
a court to correct the errors and defaults of all other courts, and 
after the close of the civil wars of Henry Ill ’s reign was mainly 
occupied with the trial of criminal or quasi-criminal cases. In 
1268 it obtained a chief justice of its own, but only very gradually 
did it become a separate court of common law. It still followed 
the king whenever summoned to do so, although the presence of 
the king in court became a fiction by the end of the 14th century, 
during which it lost its former close connection both with the king 
himself and with the king’s council. Thus it was not until a cen- 
tury after the court of common pleas (q v ) had become a distinct 
court of common law that the court of king’s bench attained a 
similar position. It exercised a supreme and general jurisdiction, 
which comprised (1) criminal jurisdiction; (2) civil jurisdiction; 
and (3) jurisdiction over the errors of inferior courts including 
those of the court of common pleas, until by the Act of 1830 
the court of exchequer chamber became a court of appeal inter- 
mediate between the three common law courts and parliament. 
It also heard appeals from the court of king’s bench in Ireland 
till 1783, and exercised jurisdiction over officials and others by 
means of the prerogative writs; e.g., habeas corpus, certiorari, pro- 
hibition, mandamus, quo warranto and ?ie exeat regno. 


By the Judicature act, 1873, the court became the king’s bench 
division of the High Court of Justice. It consists of a chief 
justice — now lord chief justice of England — and 18 puisne judges. 
Appeals from inferior courts come before a divisional court, com- 
posed of two or three judges of the division. For appeals from 
the divisional court to the court of appeal see Practice and 
Procedure. 

See Baldwin, The King's Council; Holdsworth, Ilist. Eng. Law, 
vol. i. (II. H. L. B.) 

KINGSBRIDGE, a market town of Devonshire, England, 
48 m S S W of Exeter, on a branch of the G.W.R. Pop of urban 
district (1921) 2,946. Kingsbridge ( Kyngysbrygge ) was formerly 
included in the manor of Churchstow, the first trace of its separate 
existence being found in the Hundred Roll of 1276, which records 
that in the manor of Churchstow there is a new borough, which 
has a Friday market and a separate assize of bread and ale. The 
name Kingsbridge however does not appear till half a century 
later. Kingsbridge became a separate parish before 1414 when 
the church was rebuilt and consecrated to St Edmund. In 1461 
the abbot of Buckfastleigh obtained a Saturday market at Kings- 
bridge and a three-days’ fair at the feast of St. Margaret, both of 
which are still held. The manor remained in possession of the 
abbot until the Dissolution, when it was granted to Sir William 
Petre Kingsbridge was never represented in parliament or in- 
corporated by charter, the government being by a portreeve, and 
down to the present day the steward of the manor holds a court 
leet and court baron and appoints a portreeve and constables. In 
1798 the town mills were converted into a woollen manufactory, 
which up to recent times produced large quantities of cloth, and 
the serge manufacture was introduced early in the 19th century. 
The town has been famous from remote times for a beverage 
called “white ale ” Included in Kingsbridge is the little town of 
Dodbrooke, which at the time of the Domesday Survey had a 
population of 42, and a flock of 108 sheep and 27 goats; and in 
1257 was granted a Wednesday market and a fair at the Feast of 
St Mary Magdalene. It lies 6 m. from the English Channel, at 
the head of an inlet, on a sharply sloping site The church of St. 
Edmund is mainly Perpendicular, but there are Transitional Nor- 
man and Early English portions. 

KING’S COUNSEL, a title conferred on barristers by Royal 
patent on the recommendation of the lord chancellor, the patent 
of appointment being contained in the words “one of His Majesty’s 
counsel learned in the law.’’ It confers certain rights of precedence. 
The first such counsel was Sir Francis Bacon, appointed by Queen 
Elizabeth The official costume includes a silk gown, hence the ex- 
pression to “take silk ’’ 

KING’S COUNTY: see Off a 1. y County 

KING’S EVIDENCE, the evidence given to the Crown by 
an accomplice in crime upon an explicit promise of pardon. The 
conditions governing such evidence are subject to the discretion 
of the court. It is usually obtained, on application by the counsel 
for the prosecution, after acquittal of the person about to be 
examined in order that the full facts may be revealed without 
fear of reprisal. 

In the United States such evidence goes under the name of 
“State’s evidence.” This device of securing the testimony of 
one criminal by a promise of immunity is in common use. The 
promise is generally merely an agreement by the prosecuting attor- 
ney with the consent of the court to nol. pros, the case against the 
testifying criminal if full disclosure be made, though the attorney 
may also agree to use his efforts to secure a pardon. 

KING’S EVIL, an old, but not yet obsolete, name given to 
the scrofula, which in the popular estimation was deemed capable 
of cure by the royal touch. The practice of “touching” for the 
scrofula, or “King’s Evil,” was confined amongst the nations of 
Europe to the two Royal Houses of England and France. It can- 
not be traced back to an earlier date than the reign of Edward 
III. in England, and of St. Louis (Louis IX.) in France; conse- 
quently, it is believed that the performance of healing by the 
touch emanated in the first instance from the French crusader- 
king, whose miraculous powers were subsequently transmitted to 
his descendant and representative, Isabella of Valois, wife of Ed- 
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ward II. of England. In any case, Queen Isabella’s son and heir, 
Edward III., claimant to the French throne by his mother, was 
the first English king to order a public display of an attribute 
that had hitherto been associated with the Valois kings alone. 
From his reign dates the use of the “touch-piece,” a gold medal 
given to the sufferer as a kind of talisman, which was originally 
the angel coin, stamped with designs of St. Michael and of a three- 
masted ship. 

The actual ceremony seems first to have consisted of the sover- 
eign’s personal act of washing the diseased tlesh with water, but 
under Henry VII. the use of an ablution was omitted, and a 
regular office was drawn up for insertion in the Service Book. 
The king now merely touched his afflicted subject in the presence 
of the court chaplain who offered up certain prayers and after- 
wards presented the touch-piece, pierced so that it might be sus- 
pended by a ribbon round the patient's neck. The Hanoverian 
kings declined to touch, and there exists no further record of any 
healing ceremony thenceforward at the English court. The prac- 
tice, however, was continued by the exiled Stuarts, and was con- 
stantly performed in Italy by James Stuart, “the old Pretender,” 
and by his two sons. See A. M. Hocart, Kingship (1927) 
KINGSFORD, WILLIAM (1819-1S9S), British engineer 
and Canadian historian, was born in London on Dec. 23, 1819. 
He first studied architecture, but enlisted in the 1st Dragoon 
Guards, from which he obtained his discharge in Canada in 1S41. 
After serving in the office of the city surveyor of Montreal, he 
made a survey for the Lachine canal (1846-48), and was em- 
ployed in the building of the Hudson River railroad in 1840, and 
on the Panama railroad in 1851. From 1853 to 1864 he was sur- 
veyor, and later district superintendent, for the Grand Trunk 
railroad. From 1872 to 1879 he held a Government post in charge 
of the harbours of the Great Lakes and the St Lawrence. He 
died on Sept. 28, 1898. Besides a History of Canada (10 vols , 
1887-97), ending with the union of Upper and Lower Canada 
in 1841, his works include Canadian Archaeology (1886); and 
Early Bibliography of Ontario (1892). 

KING’S HIGHWAY, an American thoroughfare 90 m. in 
length extending from Plymouth, Mass., to Provincetown, in the 
same State. First called King’s 
highway during colonial days, 
this name was revived during the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary of 1920 
Within sight of Cape Cod bay 
and the Atlantic ocean through 
much of the distance, nearly 
every mile contains historic land- 
marks associated with the strug- 
gles of the hardy New England- 
ers who helped to found the 
Union. Cape Cod, throughout which the highway passes, is a 
Mecca for the tourist. Its attractions include woods, ponds, sea 
views and quaint, picturesque villages, among which are Mano- 
met, Sandwich, Barnstable, Yarmouth, Brewster, Eastham, Well- 
fleet, Orleans and Truro 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES (1819-1875), English clergyman, 
poet and novelist, was born on June 12, 1819, at Holne vicarage, 
Dartmoor, Devon. His early years were spent at Barnack in the 
Fen country and at Clovelly in North Devon. The scenery of 
both made a great impression on his mind, and was afterwards 
described with singular vividness in his writings. He was edu- 
cated at private schools and at King's college, London, after his 
father’s promotion to the rectory of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. In 1838 
he entered Magdalene College, Cambridge, and in 1842 he was 
ordained to the curacy of Eversley in Hampshire, to the rectory 
of which he was not long afterwards presented, and this, with 
short intervals, was his home for the remaining thirty- three years 
of his life. In 1844 he married Fanny, daughter of Pascoe Gren- 
fell, and in 1848 he published his first volume, The Saint’s 
Tragedy. In 1859 he became chaplain to Queen Victoria; from 
i860 to 1869 he was professor of modern history at Cambridge. 
In 1873 he became a canon of Westminster. He died at Eversley 
on Jan. 23, 1875. 


Kingsley threw himself heartily into the movement known as 
Christian Socialism, of which Frederick Denison Maurice was 
the recognized leader, and for many years he was considered as 
an extreme radical in a profession the traditions of which were 
conservative. While in this phase he wrote his novels Yeast and 
Alton Locke, in which he showed sympathy with the aims of the 
Chartists Yet even then he considered that the true leaders of 
the people were a peer and a dean, and there was no real incon- 
sistency in the fact that at a later period he was among the de- 
fenders of Governor Eyre in the measures adopted by him to ftut 
down the Jamaican disturbances He looked rather to the exten- 
sion of the co-operative principle and to sanitary reform for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people than to any radical 
political change. His politics might therefore have been described 
as Toryism tempered by sympathy, or as Radicalism tempered 
by hereditary scorn of subject races. He was bitterly opposed to 
what he considered to be the mediaevalism and narrowness of the 
Oxford Tractarian movement. In Macmillan's Magazine for Jan. 
1864 he asserted that truth for its own sake was not obligatory 
with the Roman Catholic clergy, quoting as his authority John 
Henry Newman ( q.v ). In the ensuing controversy Kingsley was 
completely discomfited He was a broad churchman, who held 
what would be called a liberal theology, but the more orthodox 
and conservative elements in his character gained the upper hand 
as time went on 

As a novelist his chief power lay in his descriptive faculties. 
The descriptions of South American scenery in Westward Ho!, 
of the Egyptian desert in Hypatia , of the North Devon scenery 
in Two Years Ago, are among the most brilliant pieces of word- 
painting in English prose-writing; and the American scenery is 
even more vividly and more truthfully described when he had 
seen it only by the eye of his imagination than in his work At 
Last, which was written after he had visited the tropics. His 
sympathy for children taught him how to secure their interests. 
His version of the old Greek stories entitled The Heroes, and 
Water-babies and Madam How and Lady Why, in which he deals 
with natural history, rank high among books for children. 

In person Charles Kingsley was tall and spare, sinewy rather 
than powerful, and of a restless excitable temperament. His com- 
plexion was swarthy, his hair dark, and his eye bright and piercing. 
His temper was hot, kept under rigid control; his disposition 
tender, gentle and loving, with flashing scorn and indignation 
against all that was ignoble and impure; he was a good husband, 
father and friend. One of his daughters, Mary St. Leger Kingsley 
(Mrs. Harrison), became well known as a novelist under the 
pseudonym of “Lucas Malet.” 

Kingsley’s life was written by his widow in 1877, entitled Charles 
Kingsley, his Letters and Memoirs of his Life, and presents a very 
touching and beautiful picture of her husband, but perhaps hardly 
does justice to his humour, his wit, his overflowing vitality and boyish 
fun. 

The following is a list of Kingsley's writings — Saint’s Tragedy, a 
drama (1848) ; Alton Locke, a novel (1849) ; Yeast, a novel (1849) ; 
Twenty-five Village Sermon\ (1849) ; Phaeton, or Loose Thoughts for 
Loose Thinkers (1852); Sermons on National Subjects (1st series, 
1852) ; Hypatia, a novel (1853) ; Glaucus, or the Wonders of the Shore 
(1855) ; Sermons on National Subjects (2nd series, 1S54) ; Alexandria 
and her Schools (1854) ; Westward Hot a novel (1855) ; Sermons for 
the Times (1855) ; The Heroes, Greek fairy talcs (i8s6) ; Two Years 
Ago, a novel (1857) ; Andromeda and other Poems (18^8) ; The Good 
News of God, sermons (1859) ; Miscellanies (1859) ; Limits of Exact 
Science applied to History (Inaugural Lectures i860) , Town and 
Country Sermons (1861) ; Sermons on the Pentateuch (1863) ; Water- 
babies (1863) ; The Roman and the Teuton (1864) ; David and other 
Sermons (1866); Hereward the Wake, a novel (1866); The Ancient 
Regime (Lectures at the Royal Institution, 1867) ; Water of Life and 
other Sermons (1867) ; The Hermits (1869) ; Madam How and Lady 
IV 7 iv (1869) ; At last (1871) ; Town Geology (1872) ; Discipline and 
other Sermons (1872); Prose Idylls (1873) ; Plays and Puritans 
(1873) ; Health and Education (1874) ; Westminster Sermons (1874) ; 
Lectures delivered in America (1875). He was a large contributor to 
periodical literature; many of his essays are included in Prose Idylls 
and other works in the above list. His contributions to the Christian 
Socialist and Politics for the People were frequently signed “Parson 
Lot.” 

KINGSLEY, HENRY (1830-76), English novelist, younger 
brother of Charles Kingsley, was born at Barnack, Northampton- 
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shire on Jan. 2, 1830. In 1853 he left Oxford, where he was an un- 
dergraduate at Worcester college, for the Australian goldfields. 
This venture, however, was not a success, and after five years he 
returned to England. He then wrote Recollections of Geoffrey 
Hamlyn (1859), a novel of Australian life. This was the first of a 
series of novels of which Ravens hoe (1861), his best work, and 
The Hillyars and The Burtons (1865) are the best known. He 
edited for 18 months the Edinburgh Daily Review , for which he 
had acted as war correspondent during the Franco-German War. 
died at Cuckfield, Sussex, on May 24, 1876. 

See a memoir by C. K. Shorter prefixed to a reprint (1894) of 
Kingsley’s novels. 

KINGSLEY, MARY HENRIETTA (1862-1900), English 
traveller, ethnologist and author, daughter of George Henry 
Kingsley (1827-1892), brother of Charles Kingsley (q.v.), was 
born in Islington, London, on Oct. 13, 1862. She studied sociology 
at Cambridge, and on the death of her parents she resolved to 
study native religion and law in West Africa. From 1893-94, 
she pursued her investigations at Kabinda, Old Calabar, Fernando 
Po, and on the Lower Congo. After a short visit to England, she 
returned in Dec. 1894, and, proceeding via Old Calabar to the 
French Congo, ascended the Ogowe river, traversing much un- 
known country. Returning to the coast Miss Kingsley went to 
Corisco and to the German colony of Cameroon, where she made 
the ascent of the Great Cameroon (13,760 ft.) from a direction 
until then unattempted. She returned to England in Oct. 1895. 
The story of her adventures and her investigations in fetish is 
vividly told in her Travels in West Africa (1897). 

Her chief concern was for the development of the negro on 
African lines and for the government of the British possessions 
on the West Coast by methods which left the native “a free 
unsmashed man — not a whitewashed slave or an enemy.” Miss 
Kingsley made preparations for a third journey to the West 
Coast, but the Boer War changed her plans, and she went first 
to South Africa to nurse fever cases. She died of enteric fever 
at Simon’s Town, where she was engaged in tending Boer pris- 
oners, on June 3, 1900. Miss Kingsley’s works, besides her 
Travels, include West Africayi Studies, The Story of West Africa, 
a memoir of her father prefixed to his Notes on Sport and Travel 
(1899), and many contributions to the study of West African 
law and folk-lore. 

See a notice by George A. Macmillan prefixed to a second edition 
(1901) of the Studies. 

KING’S LYNN, a town and seaport in Norfolk, England, 
on the estuary of the Great Ouse near its outflow into the Wash. 
Pop. (1921) 19,975- 

As Lynn (Lun, Lenne, Bishop’s Lynn) owes its origin to the 
trade which was carried by the Ouse and its tributaries, its history 
dates from the period of settled occupation by the Saxons. It 
belonged to the bishops of Thetford before the Conquest. Herbert 
de Losinga ( c . 1054-1119) granted its jurisdiction to the cathedral 
of Norwich but this right was resumed by a later bishop, John de 
Gray, who in 1204 had obtained from John a charter establishing 
Lynn as a free borough. A grant in 1206 gave the burgesses a gild 
merchant, the husting court to be held once a week only, and 
general liberties according to the customs of Oxford, saving the 
rights of the bishop and the earl of Arundel, whose ancestor 
William D’Albini had received from William II. the moiety of the 
tolbooth. 

Henry VIII. granted Lynn two charters, the first (1524) in- 
corporating it under mayor and aldermen; the second (1537) 
changing its name to King’s Lynn and transferring to the cor- 
poration all the rights hitherto enjoyed by the bishop. Edward 
VI. added the possessions of the gild of the Trinity, or gild 
merchant, and St. George’s gild, while Queen Mary annexed South 
Lynn. Admiralty rights were granted by James I. Lynn, which 
had declared for the crown in 1643, surrendered its privileges to 
Charles II. in 1684, but recovered its charter on the eve of the 
Revolution. In the 1 8th century besides the pleasure fair, still 
held in February, there was another in October, now abolished. 
A royal charter of 1524 established the cattle, corn and general 
provisions market, still held every Tuesday and Saturday. Lynn 


has ranked high among English seaports from early times. 

It is 97 m. N. by E. from London, by the L.N.E.R. On the land 
side the town was formerly defended by a fosse; there are re- 
mains of the old wall, including the handsome 15th century South 
Gate. Several by-channels of the river are known as fleets, re- 
calling the similar ffethe of Hamburg. The Public Walks is a prom- 
enade parallel to the wall. In the centre stands an octagonal 
Chapel of the Red Mount (Perpendicular), once frequented by 
pilgrims. The church of St. Margaret, formerly the priory church, 
has two towers, and contains two of the finest monumental brasses 
known (dated 1349 and 1364). St. Nicholas chapel, at the 
north end of the town, is also Perpendicular, with a tower of 
earlier date. All Saints’ church in South Lynn is a Decorated 
cruciform structure. Of a Franciscan friary there remains the 
Perpendicular Grey Friars’ Steeple, and the doorway remains of 
a priests’ college founded in 1502. The grammar school was 
founded in the reign of Henry VIII. The guildhall has a Ren- 
aissance front, the custom-house is of the 17th century. 

The fisheries are important, including extensive mussel-fisheries 
under the jurisdiction of the corporation, and there are also corn- 
mills, iron and brass foundries, agricultural implement manufac- 
tories, ship-building yards, rope and sail works. 

KING’S MOUNTAIN. a mountainous ridge in Gaston 
county, North Carolina, and York county, South Carolina, U S.A. 
It is an outlier of the Blue Ridge running parallel with it, i.e., 
north-east and south-west; but in contrast with the other moun- 
tains of the Blue Ridge, King’s Mountain has a crest marked 
with sharp and irregular notches. Its highest point and great 
escarpment are in North Carolina. About i^m. S. of the line 
between the two States, where the ridge is about 60ft. above the 
surrounding country and very narrow at the top, the battle of 
King’s Mountain was fought on Oct. 7, 1780, between a force 
of about 100 Provincial Rangers and about 1,000 Loyalist militia 
under Maj. Patrick Ferguson, and an American force of about 
900 backwoodsmen under Cols. William Campbell, Benjamin 
Cleveland, Isaac Shelby, John Sevier and James Williams, in 
which the Americans were victorious. The British loss is stated 
as 1 19 killed (including the commander), 123 wounded and 664 
prisoners; the American loss was 28 killed (including Col. Wil- 
liams) and 62 wounded. The victory largely contributed to the 
success of General Greene’s campaign against Lord Cornwallis. 
A monument erected in 1815 was replaced in 1880 by a much 
larger one, and a monument for which Congress appropriated 
$30,000 in 1906 was completed in 1909. 

See L. C. Draper, King's Mountain and its Heroes (Cincinnati, 
1 881) ; Edward McCrady, South Carolina in the Revolution 177s- 
1780 (1901); Kathrine Keogh White, The King's Mountain Men 
(Dayton, Va., 1924). 

KINGSPORT, a rapidly growing industrial city of Sullivan 
county, Tennessee, U.S.A., on the Holston river, in the mountain- 
ous north-eastern part of the State. It is on Federal highway 11, 
and is served by the Clinchfield railroad. The population was 
5,692 in 1920 and was estimated locally at 15,000 in 1928 (95% 
natives of the region) It is in a rich lumbering, mining and farm- 
ing region of beautiful scenery, and has large manufacturing indus- 
tries, including pulp and paper mills, book printing and binding 
plant, tanneries, textile mills, and plants making brick, cement, 
glass and chemicals. The city was planned by John Nolen, laid 
out in 1916 and incorporated in 1917. 

KING’S PROCTOR, the proctor or solicitor representing 
the Crown in the courts of probate and divorce. By the Matri- 
monial Causes Act of i860 the king’s proctor may, under the 
direction of the attorney-general, intervene in petitions of divorce 
or declarations of nullity of marriage for the purpose of proving 
collusion between the parties concerned (see Divorce). The 
king’s proctor may also act in an official capacity as Treasury 
solicitor to administer the personal estate of an intestate which 
has lapsed to the Crown. In this capacity he is responsible for the 
enforcement of payments due to the Treasury and conducts its 
legal business in general. See Proctor and Solicitor. 

KING’S REGULATIONS, the regulations governing the 
organization and discipline of the British navy and army, issued 
in volume form under the authority of the king. 
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KINGSTON, ELIZABETH, Duchess of (1720-1788), 
sometimes called countess of Bristol, daughter of Colonel Thomas 
Chudleigh (d. 1726), was appointed maid of honour to Augusta, 
princess of Wales, in 1743. On Aug. 4, 1744, she was privately 
married to August John Hervey, afterwards 3rd earl of Bristol. 
Their union was kept secret to enable Elizabeth to retain her post 
at court. She became the mistress of Evelyn Pierrepont, 2nd duke 
of Kingston, and was a very prominent figure in London society. 
Hervey wished for a divorce from his wife; but Elizabeth was 
unwilling to face publicity. However she began a suit of jactitation 
against Hervey, and the court in Feb. 1769 pronounced her a spin- 
ster. She married Kingston, who died four years later, leaving her 
all his property on condition that she remain a widow. The duchess 
was received with honour in Rome by Clement XIV.; after which 
she returned to England to defend a bigamy charge preferred 
against her by Kingston’s nephew, Evelyn Meadows (d. 1826). 
The House of Lords in 1776 found her guilty, and she hurriedly 
left England. She lived in Calais, St. Petersburg, Paris, Rome and 
elsewhere, and died in Paris on Aug. 26, 1788. The duchess was 
ridiculed as Kitty Crocodile by the comedian Samuel Foote in a 
play A Trip to Calais , which he was not allowed to produce. 

See J. H. Jesse’s Memoirs of the Court of England , 1688-1760 , vol. 
iv. (1901). 

KINGSTON, WILLIAM HENRY GILES (1814-80), 
English novelist, son of Lucy Henry Kingston, was born in Lon- 
don on Feb. 28, 1814. Much of his youth was spent at Oporto, 
where his father was a merchant, and he entered the London 
office of the firm. He early wrote newspaper articles on Portuguese 
subjects. These were translated into Portuguese, and the author 
received a Portuguese order of knighthood and a pension for his 
services in the conclusion of the commercial treaty of 1842. In 
1844 his first book, The Circassian Chief, appeared, and in 1845 
The Prime Minister , a Story of the Days of the Great Marquis 
of Pombal. The Lusitanian Sketches describe Kingston’s travels 
in Portugal. In 1851 Peter the Whaler, his first book for boys, 
indicated his true vocation. Kingston retired from business, and 
within 30 years he wrote upwards of 130 tales of adventure for 
boys. He had a practical knowledge of seamanship, and his stories 
of the sea, full of thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes, 
exactly hit the taste of his boy readers. Classic examples are The 
Three Midshipmen (1862); The Three Lieutenants (1874); 
The Three Commanders (1875); and The Three Admirals (1877). 
He died at Willesden on Aug. 5, 1880. 

KINGSTON, the chief city of Frontenac county, Ontario, 
Canada, at the north-eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, and 
the mouth of the Cataraqui River. Pop. (1921) 21,753. It is 
an important station on the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific railways, and has steamboat communication with other 
ports on Lake Ontario and the Bay of Quinte, on the St. Law- 
rence and the Rideau canal. It contains a stone graving dock, 280 
ft. long, 100 ft. wide, and with a depth of 16 ft. at low water on 
the sill. The fortifications, which at one time made it one of the 
strongest fortresses in Canada, are now out of date. The sterility 
of the surrounding country and the growth of railways have 
lessened its commercial importance, but it still contains a number 
of small factories and important locomotive works and ship- 
building yards. As an educational and residential centre it re- 
tains high rank, and it is a popular summer resort. It is the 
seat of an Anglican and of a Roman Catholic bishopric, of the 
Royal Military College (founded by the Dominion government 
in 1875), of an artillery school, and of Queen’s University, an 
institution founded in 1839 under the nominal control of the 
Presbyterian church, including (1925-26) about 3,219 students. 
In the suburbs are a Dominion penitentiary and a provincial 
lunatic asylum. Founded by the French in 1673, under the name 
Kateracoui, soon changed to Fort Frontenac, it played an im- 
portant part in the wars between English and French. Taken 
and destroyed by the English in 1758, it was refounded in 1782 
under its present name, and was from 1841 to 1844 the capital 
of Canada. 

KINGSTON, a city of New York, U.S.A., on the W. bank of 
the Hudson, at the mouth of Rondout creek, 90m. N. of New 


York city; the county seat of Ulster county and the first capital 
of the State. It is served by the New York, Ontario and Western, 
the Ulster and Delaware, and the West Shore railways, and by 
river steamers. The population in 1925 was 28,099. It is in the 
midst of beautiful mountain scenery: the Catskills to the north- 
west, the Shawangunk mountains to the south-west, and the Berk- 
shires in the distance across the river. The immense Ashokan 
reservoir (with a shore-line of 40m.) of the New York city water- 
supply system is 6m. W. The city has railroad repair shops, shirt 
and cigar factories, and many brick yards. The diversified prod- 
ucts of its many factories were valued in 1925 at $17,326,136. In 
1614 a small fort was built by the Dutch at the mouth of the 
Rondout, and in 1652 a settlement was made near by, which was 
abandoned after three or four years because of threatened at- 
tacks from the Indians. In 1658 a stockade was built by order of 
Gov. Peter Stuyvesant, who in 1661 named the place Wiltwyck 
and gave it a municipal charter. In 1663 it was burned by the 
Indians, and most of the inhabitants were massacred or taken cap- 
tive. The English took possession in 1664, naming it Kingston 
(1669) after Kingston Lisle, the family seat of Gov. Francis 
Lovelace. In 1673-1734 it was again under the Dutch, who called 
it Swanenburg. The convention which drafted the first State 
constitution met in Kingston in 1777; and here the constitution 
was adopted (April 20), Gov. Clinton was inaugurated (July 30), 
John Jay held the first term of the New York supreme court, and 
the New York council of safety met. The low stone building 
(erected about 1676) where the first state senate met, is now the 
property of the State, and houses a colonial museum. On October 
16, 1777, the town was sacked and burned by the British under 
Gen. Sir John Vaughan. Kingston was one of the places con- 
sidered in 1787 for the site of the national capital. It was incor- 
porated as a village in 1805 and chartered as a city in 1872. 

KINGSTON, a borough of Luzerne county, Pa., U.S A., on 
the Susquehanna river, opposite Wilkes-Barre. It is served by the 
Central of New Jersey, the Lackawanna and the Lehigh Valley 
railways. The population was 8,952 in 1920 (20^ foreign-born 
white) and was estimated locally at 21,000 in 1928. Anthracite- 
mining is the dominant industry, and there are railway repair 
shops and factories making silk, hosiery, underwear and adding 
machines. In the early days Kingston (or Kingstown, from 
Kings Towne, R.I.) was commonly known as the “Forty Town- 
ship,” because the first permanent settlement was made by 40 
pioneers from Connecticut, sent out by the Susquehanna company 
in 1769. In 1772 the famous stockade called “Forty Fort” was 
built here, and in 1777 it was enlarged and strengthened. Here on 
July 3, 1778, gathered 400 men and boys who went out under the 
command of Col. Zebulon Butler (1731-95) to meet a force of 
1,100 British troops and Indians, commanded by Major John But- 
ler and Old King (Sayenqueraghte). The Americans were defeated 
in the engagement that followed, and many of those captured 
were massacred or tortured by the Indians. A monument has 
been erected near the site of the fort. (See Wyoming Valley.) 
Kingston was incorporated as a borough in 1857. 

KINGSTON, the capital and chief port of Jamaica, West 
Indies. Pop. (1921) 62,560, mostly negroes. It is situated on the 
south of the island, near the eastern end, fronting a splendid land- 
locked harbour. Area, with suburbs 1,080 acres. The town has 
a good modern equipment including electric trams. The Institute 
of Jamaica maintains a public library, museum and art gallery 
especially devoted to local interests. The old parish church in 
King Street, dating probably from 1692, was the burial-place of 
Admiral Benbow (1702). The suburbs are remarkable for their 
beauty. The climate is dry and healthy; the temperature ranges 
from 93 0 to 66° F. Kingston was founded in 1693, after the town 
of Port Royal at the harbour mouth had been ruined by an earth- 
quake in 1692. In 1703, Port Royal having been again laid waste 
by fire, Kingston became the commercial, and in 1872 the politi- 
cal, capital of the island, superseding Spanish Town. On several 
occasions Kingston has been almost entirely consumed by fire, the 
conflagrations of 1780, 1843, 1862 and 1882 being particularly 
severe. On Jan. 14, 1907, it was wrecked by a violent earthquake. 
A long immunity had led to the erection of many buildings not 
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specially designed and practically the whole town had to be rebuilt. 
In 1923 Kingston and the adjacent Parish of St. Andrew were 
incorporated under a joint mayor and council which administers 
all municipal services. ( See Jamaica.) 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, a town and borough in Sur- 
rey, England, 11 m. S.W. of Charing Cross, London; on the S.R. 
Pop. (1921) 39479. The position of Kingston on the Thames 
where it was fordable accounts for its origin; its later prosperity 
was due to the bridge which existed in 1223 and possibly long 
before. In 836 or 838 it was the meeting-place of the council 
under Ecgbert, and in the 10th century some if not all of the 
West Saxon kings were crowned at Kingston. In Edward the 
Confessor’s time it was a royal manor, and in 1086 included a 
church, five mills and three fisheries. Domesday also mentions 
bedels in Kingston. The original charters were granted by John 
in 1200 and 1209. Henry III. sanctioned the gild-merchant 
which had existed previously, and granted other privileges. Henry 
VI. incorporated the town. The market, still held on Saturdays, 
was granted by James I., and the Wednesday market by Charles 
II. To these a cattle-market on Thursdays has been added by the 
corporation. The only remaining fair, now held on Nov. 13, was 
granted by Henry III. It is near Richmond and Bushey Parks, 
and is a residential district. The ancient wooden bridge (1223) 
was superseded by a structure of stone in 1827. The parish church 
of All Saints, mainly Perpendicular, contains several brasses of 
the 15th century, and monuments by Chantrey and others; the 
grammar school, rebuilt in 1878, was originally founded as a 
chantry by Edward Lovekyn in 1305, and converted into a school 
by Queen Elizabeth. Near the parish church stood the chapel 
of St. Mary, where the Saxon kings were crowned. The ancient 
stone used as a throne at these coronations was removed to the 
market-place in 1850. There are large market gardens in the 
neighbourhood, and the town possesses oil-mills, flour-mills, iron 
foundries. Its industries include paper making and stationery, 
and manufacture of machinery. Kingston returns one member to 
parliament. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, EARLS AND DUKES 

OF. These titles were borne by the family of Pierrepont, or 
Pierrepoint, from 1628 to 1773. 

Robert Pierrepont (1584-1643), second son of Sir Henry 
Pierrepont of Holme Pierrepont, Nottinghamshire, was M.P. for 
Nottingham in 1601, and was created Baron Pierrepont and Vis- 
count Newark in 1627, being made earl of Kingston-upon-Hull in 
the following year. He remained neutral on the outbreak of the 
Civil War; but afterwards he joined the king, and was appointed 
lieutenant-general of the eastern counties. Whilst defending 
Gainsborough he was taken prisoner, and was accidentally killed 
on July 25, 1643, while being conveyed to Hull. The earl had 
five sons, one of whom was Francis Pierrepont (d. 1659), a col- 
onel in the parliamentary army and afterwards a member of the 
Long Parliament; and another was William Pierrepont, a leading 
member of the parliamentary party 

His son Henry Pierrepont (1606-1680), 2nd earl of Kings- 
ton and 1st marquess of Dorchester, represented Charles I. during 
the negotiations at Uxbridge. In 1645 he was made a privy 
councillor and created marquess of Dorchester; but in 1647 he 
compounded for his estates by paying a large fine to the parlia- 
mentarians. After the Restoration he was restored to the privy 
council, and was made recorder of Nottingham and a fellow of 
the Royal Society. The title of marquess of Dorchester became 
extinct at his death on Dec. 8, 1680. He was succeeded as 3rd 
earl of Kingston by Robert (d. 1682), a son of Robert Pierre- 
pont of Thoresby, Nottinghamshire, and as 4th earl by Robert’s 
brother William (d. 1690). 

Evelyn Pierrepont ( c . 1655-1726), 5th earl and 1st duke of 
Kingston, another brother, had been member of parliament for 
East Retford before his accession to the peerage. He was made 
a privy councillor and in 1715 was created duke of Kingston; 
afterwards serving as lord privy seal and lord president of the 
council. The duke, who died on March 5, 1726, was a prominent 
figure in society. He was twice married, and had five daughters, 
among whom was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (g.v.), and one 


son, William, earl of Kingston (d. 1713). 

The latter’s son, Evelyn Pierrepont (1711-1773), succeeded 
his grandfather as second duke of Kingston. When the rebellion 
of 1745 broke out he raised a regiment called “Kingston’s light 
horse,” which distinguished itself at Culloden. The duke, who 
attained the rank of general in the army, is chiefly famous for 1 
his connection with Elizabeth Kingston ( q.v .), who claimed to be 
duchess of Kingston. The Kingston titles became extinct on the 
duke’s death without children on Sept. 23, 1773. 

See R. B. Moffat, Pierrepont Genealogies (1913). 

KINGSTOWN (Dun Laogiiaire), a seaport of Co. Dublin, 
Ireland, at the south-eastern extremity of Dublin Bay, 6 m. S.E. 
from Dublin by rail. Pop. of urban district (1926) 18,992. The 
original name of Kingstown was Dunleary, which was changed 
after the embarkation of George IV. at the port in 1821. The 
town was a fishing village before the construction of an extensive 
harbour, begun in 1817 and completed in 1859. The eastern pier 
has a length of 3,500 ft. and the western of 4,950 ft., the total 
area enclosed being about 250 ac., with a varying depth of from 
10 to 28 feet. Kingstown is the station of the mail steamers to 
Holyhead in connection with the L.M S.R. The principal export 
is cattle, and the principal imports corn and provisions. Kings- 
town is the centre of an extensive sea-fishery. 

KINGSVILLE, a town of southern Texas, U S.A., 42m. S.W. 
of Corpus Christi, served by the Missouri Pacific railway. The 
population was 4,770 in 1920. There are oil and gas fields near 
by. The town ships cotton, corn, fruits, vegetables and cattle, 
and has cotton-seed oil and cotton mills, railroad car shops and 
other manufacturing industries. It is the seat of the South Texas 
State Teachers college. 

KING-TE-CHEN, an historic centre of porcelain manufac- 
ture in China. It lies in north-east Kiangsi at the mouth of a 
valley rising across the Anhwei border and from the upper 
reaches of which King-te-chen draws its supplies of day and 
kaolin. There are workable coal-beds in the vicinity of the 
town. The industry had its beginnings as far back as the Ch’en 
dynasty (a.d. 557-587) and early in the eleventh century during 
the reign of King Te of the Sung dynasty it began to make porce- 
lain for Imperial use. The town then adopted the name of the 
Emperor. Since the T’aiping rebellion of the mid-nineteenth 
century the industry has declined somewhat in importance and 
its staple product has become rice bowls in place of fine porcelain. 

KINGUSSIE, police burgh, Inverness-shire, Scotland. Pop. 
(1921) 1,202. It lies at a height of 750 ft. above sea-level, on the 
left bank of the Spey, here crossed by a bridge, 46^ m. S. by S.E. 
of Inverness by the L M.S. railway. It was founded towards the 
end of the 18th century by the duke of Gordon, in the hope of its 
becoming a centre of woollen manufactures. This expectation was 
not realized, but in time the place grew popular as a health resort, 
the surrounding scenery being beautiful. On the right bank of the 
river is Ruthven, where James Macpherson was born in 1736. 

KING WILLIAM’S TOWN is situated 1,314 feet above sea 
level on the Buffalo River, South Africa, 42 m. by rail W.N.W. of 
East London, In 1921 the population consisted of 2,875 natives, 
68 Asiatics, 778 coloured, etc., and 5,928 whites. The latter had 
increased by 1926 to 6,444. “King,” as the town is locally called, 
stands 1,275 ft. above the sea at the boot of the Amatola Moun- 
tains, and in the midst of a thickly populated agricultural district. 
The town is well laid out and most of the public buildings and 
merchants’ stores are built of stone. There are manufactories of 
sweets and jams, candles, soap, matches and leather, and a large 
trade in wool, hides and grains is done with East London. “King” 
is also an important entrepot for trade with the natives through- 
out Kaffraria, with which there is direct railway communication. 
Founded by Sir Benjamin D’Urban in May 1835 during the 
Kaffir War of that year, the town is named after William IV. It 
was abandoned in December 1836, but was reoccupied in 1846 
and was the capital of British Kaffraria from its creation in 1847 
to its incorporation in 1865 with Cape Colony. Many of the 
colonists in the neighbouring districts are descendants of mem- 
bers of the German legion disbanded after the Crimean War and 
provided with homes in Cape Colony; hence such names as 
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Berlin, Potsdam, Braunschweig, Frankfurt, given to settlements 
in this part of the country. 

KINKAJOU ( Cercoleptes caudivolvulus) , the single species 
of an aberrant genus of the raccoon family ( Procyonidae ). A 
native of the forests of the warmer parts of South and Central 
America, the kinkajou is about the size of a cat, of a uniform 
pale, yellowish-brown colour, nocturnal and arboreal in habits, 
feeding on fruit, honey, eggs and small birds and mammals. It 
is often tamed as a pet. {See Carnivora.) 

KINKEL, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1815-1882), German 
poet, was born on Aug. 11, 1815 at Obercassel, and in 1S46 became 
extraordinary professor of art at Bonn. He had already published 
his Gedichte (1843), and his prettily told verse tale, Otto der 
Schiitz, cine rheinische Geschichtc in zwolj Abentcuercn (1846; 
75th ed. 1896). Captured fighting in the revolutionary outbreak 
of 1848, he was sentenced to imprisonment for life but escaped 
from Spandau in 1850. He spent some time in the United States, 
and in England, until 1866, when he became a professor at 
Zurich. There he died on Nov. 13, 1882. His works include an 
unfinished lyric-epic cycle, Der Grobschmied von Antwerpen 
(1868), and a history of Christian art (1845). 

See A. Strodtmaiyi, Gottfried Kinkel (2 vols., Hamburg, 1851) ; 
and O. Henne am Rhyn, G. Kinkel , ein Lebensbild (Zurich, 1883). 

KINNOR, the Hebrew name for an ancient stringed instru- 
ment, the first mentioned in the Bible (Gen. iv. 21), where it is 
now always translated “harp.” The identification of the instru- 
ment has been much discussed, but the weight of evidence sup- 
ports the view that the Semitic kimior is the Greek cithara ( q.v .). 

KINO, an astringent drug obtained from East India, Malabar, 
or Amboyna. It is the evaporated juice flowing from incisions in 
the trunk of Ptcrocarpus Marsupium, a tree of the family Legu- 
minosae, though Botany Bay or eucalyptus kino is used in Aus- 
tralia. When exuding from the tree it resembles red-currant 
jelly, but hardens in a few hours after exposure to the air and 
sun and breaks up into angular, brittle fragments of a blackish-red 
colour and shining surface. In cold water it is only partially 
dissolved, leaving a pale flocculent residue which is soluble in 
boiling water but deposited again on cooling. It is soluble in alco- 
hol and caustic alkalis, but not in ether. 

The chief constituent is kino-tannic acid (about 75%). It is 
not absorbed at all from the stomach and only very slowly from 
the intestine. Other constituents are gum, pyrocatechin, and ki- 
noin, a crystalline neutral principle. Kino-red is also present in 
small quantity, being an oxidation product of kino-tannic acid. 
The drug is frequently used in diarrhoea, its value being due to 
the relative insolubility of kino-tannic acid, which enables it to 
affect the lower part of the intestine. In this respect it is parallel 
with catechu. 

KINORHYNCHA, an isolated group of minute animals 
containing the single genus Echinoderes , with some 18 species. 
They occur in mud and on sea- 
weeds at the bottom of shallow 
seas below low-water mark, and 
devour organic debris. The body 
is enclosed in a stout cuticle, pro- 
longed in places into spines and 
bristles. These are especially con- 
spicuous in two rings round the 
proboscis and in the two poste- 
rior caudal spines. The body is 
divided into 11 segments and the 
protrusible proboscis into two. 

The alimentary canal consists of 
protrusible pharynx and straight 
intestine. The sexes are separate. 

KINROSS-SHIRE, county of Scotland, bounded on the 
north and west by Perthshire, on the south-west by Clackmannan- 
shire, and on the south and cast by Fife; area (excluding water) 
52,392 acres. Excepting Clackmannanshire it is the smallest 
county in Scotland in point both of area and of population. In the 
north and west it includes several summits of the Ochil hills, con- 
sisting of volcanic lava and agglomerates of lower old red sand- 


stone age. In the east are the Lomond hills and in the south Be- 
narty and the Cleish hills, where hard caps of intensive basalt 
have preserved the soft sandstones and marls of the upper old red 
sandstone which have been denuded to a lower level in the central 
lowland or plain of Kinross. Gravel, sand and other glacial de- 
tritus overlie wide areas. The lowland borders Loch Leven ( q.v .), 
which is less noted for scenic beauty than for its historical asso- 
ciations and trout fishing. On the river Devon, which forms part 
of the boundary with Perthshire, there is beautiful scenery, no- 
tably at the gorge of the Devil’s Mill, at Rumbling Bridge (where 
actually one bridge surmounts another of earlier date), and at 
Caldron Linn. 

The parishes of Kinross and Orwell, previously part of Fife, 
seem to have been constituted a shire about the middle of the 
13th century. At the date of Edward I.’s ordinance for the 
government of Scotland (1305) this shire had become an heredi- 
tary sheriffdom, John of Kinross then being named for the office. 
Close to the town of Kinross, on the margin of Loch Leven, stands 
Kinross house, built in 1685 by Sir William Bruce for the duke of 
York (James II.) in case the Exclusion bill should debar him 
from the throne of England, but the mansion, however, never was 
occupied by royalty. 

More than half of the holdings exceed 50 ac. each. Much of 
the land has been reclaimed. Oats are the principal crop and 
wheat is grown. Turnips and potatoes are the chief green crops. 
The raising of livestock is widely pursued. Many cattle are pas- 
tured on the lowland farms. The number of sheep is high for the 
area. Tartans, plaids, and other woollens, and linen are manu- 
factured at Kinross and Milnathort (a centre for livestock sales). 
The L N.E. railway runs through the county via Kinross with a 
branch line from Mawcarse Junction. 

The population was 7,963 in 1921. The only town, Kinross, had 
a pop. in 1921 of 2,631. Kinross is the county town and of con- 
siderable antiquity. The county unites with Perthshire to return 
two members to parliament. It forms a sheriffdom with Fife- 
shire and a sheriff-substitute sits at Kinross. 

KINSALE, a market town and seaport of Co. Cork, Ireland, 
on the east shore of Kinsale Harbour (the estuary of the Bandon 
river) 24 m south of Cork by rail. Pop. of urban district (1926) 
2,881 Kinsale is said to derive its name from cean taile, the 
headland in the sea. At an early period the town belonged to the 
De Courcys, a representative of whom was created baron of Kin- 
sale or Kingsalc in 1181. It received a charter of incorporation 
from Edward III., having previously been a borough by prescrip- 
tion. It was the scene of an engagement between the French and 
English fleets in 1380, was forcibly entered by the English in 1488, 
captured by the Spaniards and retaken by the English in 1601, and 
entered by the English in 1641, who expelled the Irish inhabi- 
tants. It was the scene of the landing of James II. and of the 
French army sent to his assistance in 1689, and was taken by the 
English in the following year. The Charles Fort was completed 
in 1677 and captured by the earl of Marlborough in 1690. The 
parish church of St. Multose is said to have been founded as a 
conventual church in the 12th century. Kinsale, with the neigh- 
bouring villages of Scilly and Cove, is much frequented by sum- 
mer visitors, and is the headquarters of the South of Ireland Fish- 
ing Company, with a fishery pier and a harbour with a depth at 
the pier of 20 ft. at spring tide, at the quay 14 ft., while at neap 
tide both have 9 ft. of water; but the general trade is of little 
importance owing to the proximity of Queenstown and Cork. 

KINSHIP. I. Kinship in Human Culture.-— Birth, suckling 
and the tender cares bestowed by the parents on their offspring 
establish bonds of union between the members of a family, both 
in human and in animal societies. The devotion of the suckling 
mother is not an exclusively human virtue; the watchful and 
protecting father is to be found among many species of birds and 
mammals; and the pathetic response of the young to their parents 
moves the heart of the animal lover as well as of the philan- 
thropist. With many animals, kinship, the protective sentiment 
of the parents, and the child's response to it, constitute part of 
the innate endowment indispensable for the survival of the species. 

With man, however, we find physiological kinship deeply modi- 
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fied and grown into what is perhaps the most important social 
institution of mankind. Kinship controls family life, law, social 
organization and economics, and it deeply influences religion, mor- 
ality and art. With us the parental relation figures in the ten 
commandments; maternal love remains the symbol and proto- 
type of many moral virtues; the relations within the Trinity, the 
obligations between man and his Maker, and those of Christian to 
Christian are conceived in terms of kinship — Son to Father; child 
to One addressed as “our Father which art in heaven”; brother 
to brother. In other societies, the cult of a Mother Goddess, or 
again ancestor-worship, or kinship with animals or spirits give the 
dominant tone to religion, morality and art, and directly influence 
law, social organization and economics. Every human culture is 
built upon its own system of kinship, that is, upon a special type 
of personal bonds primarily derived from procreation and family 
life. Without a deeper understanding of kinship it is impossible 
to grasp the organization, the modes of thought and the general 
character of human civilization from its humblest origins to its 
highest development. 

II. The Family as the Source of Kinship. — At first sight 
kinship, the bonds of union between parents and children and be- 
tween more remote relatives, appear to be simple enough: the 
typical family ( q.v .), a group consisting of mother, father and 
their progeny, is found in all communities, savage, barbarous and 
civilized; everywhere it plays an important role and influences the 
whole extent of social organization and culture. 

Indeed it seems hardly to differ at all from its modern, civi- 
lized counterpart, as we know it from our own experience. Among 
native tribes mother, father and children share the camp, the 
dwelling, the food and the life. The intimacy of family existence, 
the daily round of meals, the domestic occupations and outdoor 
work, the rest at night and the awakening to a new day, run in 
both civilized and savage societies on strictly parallel lines, allow- 
ing for the difference in levels of culture. The members of the 
household are as a rule as closely bound together in a native tribe 
as they are in a European society, attached to each other, sharing 
life and most of its interests, exchanging counsel and help, com- 
pany, cheer and economic co-operation. The same bonds unite 
them as unite our family, the same distances and barriers separate 
them from other households. In Australia, as well as among most 
North American Indians, in Oceania and in Asia, among the 
African tribes and in South America, the individual undivided 
family stands out conspicuous, a definite social unit marked off 
from the rest of society by a clear line of division. 

It would be easy to illustrate this picture by a host of actual 
descriptions. In no ethnographic area is the family absent as a 
domestic institution. Putting these facts together with out child- 
hood’s vision of the first marriage — Adam and Eve in paradise — 
with the patriarchal traditions of the Bible and of classical an- 
tiquity, with the early sociological theories from Aristotle onwards, 
we might conclude with Sir Henry Maine that it would be im- 
possible to imagine any form of social organization at the begin- 
ning of human culture, but that of the patriarchal family. And 
we might be led to assume that our own type of family is to be 
found wherever we go, and that kinship is built on the same 
pattern in every part of the world. 

III. The Controversy on Kinship.— The layman is therefore 
not unjustifiably taken aback, when on opening a modern scien- 
tific book on primitive society, he finds himself confronted by 
extreme dissension and acrimonious controversy about the very 
subject on which he expected a simple statement of obvious fact. 
Broadly speaking, anthropologists are divided on the questions: 
does the essential unit consist of the family, or of a wider group, 
such as the clan, the horde, the “undivided commune”; was mar- 
riage between single pairs present from the outset or did it evolve 
from a preceding promiscuity or group marriage; was human kin- 
ship originally individual or communistic? One school stands by 
individual marriage and kinship, and the importance of the family, 
the other affirms an original communism in sex, economics and 
kinship — and the two schools are still disputing the issue. 

This great anthropological rift, however, is not due merely to 
the perversity and pugnacity of specialists, nor to any inherent 


vice of method or insufficiency of material. It often happens in 
science that the seemingly simplest and most fundamental prob- 
lems are really the most difficult and remain longest debated and 
unsettled. As the physicists cannot make up their minds on 
matter, force or energy, as the chemists change their views on the 
atom and the elements, as the mathematicians are least certain 
about space, time and numbers, so the social anthropologists may 
be forgiven if they still debate, at times- hotly, kinship-— that con- 
ception in which centre all their other problems and ideas. 

IV. Modes of Counting Descent. — Kinship, indeed, appar- 
ently simple when regarded as ties of union arising within the 
family out of procreation and the rearing of the young, becomes 
far more complex when we study it in its further ramifications in 
tribal life. On one point of great importance a correction has to 
be made in the traditional view that had undivided sway, before 
Bachofen, McLennan and Morgan revolutionised social anthro- 
pology during the latter half of the 19th century. Kinship is 
by no means invariably patriarchal; it is not always based on the 
recognition of the father’s primary importance in establishing 
descent; nor is his right to exercise authority or to hand over his 
position, wealth and privileges to his son universal. In many soci- 
eties the mother is the parent through whom kinship is counted, 
her brother is the male head of the family and inheritance of 
goods, succession of office and all rights, obligations and privileges 
are passed from a man to his sister’s children. 

This legal system is called mother-right (see Matriarchy), 
or more correctly matriliny; and the relation between a man and 
his sister’s son, avunculate (q.v.). The circumstance that kin- 
ship can be traced through both father ' and mother has been 
termed (by Lowie) “the bilateral principle of counting descent”; 
while the almost universal fact that in any given culture empha- 
sis is laid upon one side only has been defined as the unilateral 
mode of regarding kinship. The bilateral aspect of kinship is 
never completely obliterated and unilateral counting only means a 
more or less limited emphasis on one side and never a complete 
elimination of the other. 

V. The Hypertrophy of Primitive Bonds. — Another feature 
which makes kinship in many a native culture very different from 
our own is its extraordinary hypertrophy: it transcends the limits 
of the family, of the local group, at times even of the widest 
circle of acquaintances. 

Perhaps the most baffling and disquieting symptom of these col- 
lective aspects of kinship is the queer linguistic usage known as 
the “classificatory” system of kinship nomenclature. In most 
savage tongues a man applies such terms as father, mother, 
brother, sister and so on, not only to the members of his family 
but, according to rules which vary with the social organization, 
to classes of people who stand in a definite relation to his parents. 
In some communities, indeed, for example in Australia, kinship 
terms go as far as actual social relations and even beyond — that 
is, even distant strangers never met or seen are regarded as poten- 
tially belonging to one class of kindred or another. 

Thus language and linguistic usage seem apparently to break 
the bonds of family, to obliterate parenthood by substituting a 
“group of fathers” for the individual one, a “group of mothers” 
for the real mother, and so on. Nor is this usage a mere rule of 
politeness: the “classificatory” terms are applied according to 
strict rules, to a number of people, whose relationship is traceable 
by pedigree or by membership in a clan or class. Behind the 
linguistic usage there is always a set of mutual obligations between 
an individual and all those whom he calls “fathers,” “mothers,” 
“brothers,” etc. The “fathers” or “brothers” act as a group on 
certain occasions and they are therefore a well-defined social class 
and not merely a name. 

VI. Clans, Moieties and Classes of Relatives. — Thus the 
classificatory use of kinship terms is not alone in grouping people 
into classes of kindred. The majority of native tribes are actually 
divided not only into families, but into bigger groups, which yet 
possess to a certain extent a kinship character. Thus in certain 
areas, the tribe falls into two halves or moieties. Each of these 
has its name, its collective sense of unity, usually a special myth 
defining its character and its relation to the other moiety. The 
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division of certain Australian tribes into the moieties of Eagle- 
hawk and Crow and the bi-partition of the eastern North Amer- 
ican Indians are classical examples of this division. Usually this 
halving of the tribe is associated with strict prohibitions of mar- 
riage within the same moiety, so that a man of the first must 
marry a woman of the second and vice versa. (See Dual Organi- 
zation.) In other tribes there are four clans or classes, in others 
again eight, these sections regulating marriage and playing a con- 
spicuous part in ceremonial and economic life. (See Marriage 
Classes.) Among the majority of peoples, however, there is an 
odd number of clans which cannot be brought under the dual or 
any other numeric principle. 

What makes it difficult to understand these modes of grouping 
is precisely their kinship character. The members of a clan regard 
themselves as kindred, trace their descent from a common an- 
cestor, conceive of their exogamous prohibitions as of a variety or 
extension of incest, and, under certain conditions behave to each 
other like kinsmen. 

Thus there exist tribes where an individual really seems to 
acknowledge many “fathers,’’ many “mothers,” “sisters,” “wives,” 
and so on. And yet in every such case, the man also possesses 
one real or own relative, a father, a few own brothers and own 
sisters and certainly an individual mother. 

VII. The Hypotheses of Group Marriage and Group Kin- 
ship. — As to the fathers, a plausible hypothesis suggests that their 
plurality might be perhaps due to uncertainty of fatherhood under 
a system of primitive group marriage. Was not marriage originally 
promiscuous, communal, between two groups rather than between 
two individuals? Was not therefore Kinship, derived from such 
group-marriage, originally group-kinship? Is not the classifica- 
tory use of kinship terms partly the expression of such group- 
family relations as they still persist, partly the survival of a more 
definitely communistic kinship of primeval times? And we see 
how a plausible reasoning has led many an anthropologist — from 
Morgan to Rivers, from McLennan to Frazer, from Bachofen to 
Sydney Flartland — to the theory of a primitive group-marriage 
and group-family, and to the assumption that primitive kinship 
was a class kinship, between groups and not between individuals. 
On the other hand this position has been vehemently disputed by 
the other school, who cannot reconcile it with the supreme im- 
portance of the family, with the apparently primeval nature of 
marriage between single pairs and with the individuality of 
Motherhood. By Darwin as well as by Westermarck, by Andrew 
Lang and by Crawley almost every assumption of the group- 
kinship school has been disputed, while recently Lowie and Mali- 
nowski have tried to show by the analysis of actual facts that 
the family is after all the foundation of all social order. 

VIII. Individual and Collective Kinship. — The problem 
has been undoubtedly vitiated by the uncompromising champion- 
ship of the clan versus the family, primitive monogamy versus 
group-marriage, individual relations versus clanship. The question 
is not whether Kinship is individual or communal — it evidently 
is both — but what is the relation between its two aspects? It is 
an undeniable fact that the family is universal and sociologically 
more important than the clan which, in the evolution of humanity,* 
it preceded and outlasted. But the clan is in certain communities 
extremely vital and effective. What is the relation between them? 
Individual legal prerogatives and self-interest are always predomi- 
nant, but corporate feeling, co-operation, joint ownership and joint 
responsibility are important elements in primitive justice and 
legal organisation. All these bonds and relations, individual as 
well as communal, are founded on kinship and the sense of kin- 
ship. The real task of the enlightened anthropologist is not to join 
either “school” in denying or belittling one side of kinship or the 
other, but to establish the relation between the two sides. 

IX. The Variety of Meanings in each Classiflcatory Term. 
— The traditional approach to the problem, since Morgan, has 
been through language. The classificatory character of the terms 
made a great impression upon anthropologists ( cf . above, V.) — but 
they failed to analyse it linguistically ! Now in all human languages 
we find homonyms, that is, words with a variety of meanings, and 
in primitive languages such words abound and do not cause any 
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confusion. Thus in technology we frequently find that the same 
word is used to designate the natural objects from which the 
material is taken, the material in its raw form, the various stages 
of manufacture, and finally the finished object. In Melanesia, 
for instance, the same term waga describes a tree as it stands in 
the forest, its felled and lopped trunk, the dug-out in its various 
stages, and the finished canoe. Similarly such words as “magical 
power” ( mana , wakan, orenda, etc.), “prohibition” (tabu), and 
what not, cover a great variety of meanings. 

The first thing to ask then about kinship terms is, whether 
they really “confuse,” “merge” or “lump” the various relatives 
designated by the same term, or whether on the contrary each 
time they are used, they receive a distinct meaning, that is, refer 
to one individual only? As a matter of fact, in actual use kin- 
ship terms have always a distinct and concrete meaning and there 
never is any doubt in the mind of the speaker or hearers as to 
who is designated in each case. The emotional tone in the first 
place usually indicates whether a word such as Mother, Father, 
Son, Daughter, Brother, Sister, is used towards or about “own” 
relatives, or merely “classificatory” ones. And emotional intona- 
tion is an important part of phonetic equipment. 

In the second place, there is always an additional apparatus of 
adjectives, suffixes and other circumlocutions which make it pos- 
sible to specify whether the actual mother is meant or her sister, 
or yet another of those whom the classificatory term “mother” 
embraces. Recently, in Spencer and Gillen’s new book (The 
Arunta , 1928) we are given a very rich auxiliary terminology of 
this kind, which proves that even in that stronghold of classifi- 
catory kinship, Central Australia, there exist highly developed 
linguistic means for differentiating individuals within each class. 

Finally we have the context of situation and narrative, the 
most powerful index of semantic discrimination of meaning in 
primitive languages. Thus in reality each so called classificatory 
term is a class label for a number of distinct words, every one of 
which has its own specific individual meaning. These individual 
words are in actual use differentiated from each other phonetically, 
by the index of emotional tone; lexicographically by the index of 
circumlocution; contextually by the index of situation. The 
individual meanings are moreover not built up in a haphazard 
manner; they are related to each other; they start with a main or 
primary reference; which then through successive extensions 
engenders a series of derived meanings. 

X. The Initial Situation of Kinship. — What is throughout 
humanity the initial situation of kinship in which the primary 
meanings of the terms are formed; and above all is that initial 
situation individual or collective? Does the child form its kinship 
meaning on one set of parents, one Mother and one Father, or 
is it surrounded — at the time when its first sociological categories 
are being shaped — by a group-family, by classes of Mothers and 
Fathers? This as we know (cf. above, III.) is the point at issue, 
and apparently the answer seems to frame itself according as 
we approach facts from the side of maternity or paternity (cf. 
above, VII.). 

A deeper sociological analysis shows however that the problem 
of Maternity and that of Paternity are not so different. 

XI. Biological and Sociological Parentage. — Biological 
factors, though important, are not, however, in human societies the 
omnipotent, exclusively determining element, which they appar- 
ently are in animal ones (cf. I.). Legal rules, social institutions, 
moral and religious doctrines and practices deeply modify the 
ideas, sentiments and the behaviour of man. Kinship which in its 
final form, is a product of the institutions and doctrines of a 
society is always shaped by laws and normative ideas. Indeed 
there is no reason why the transformation should not go so far 
that the sentimental and legal bond between a child and its mother 
should not become collective instead 'of individual. Indeed a 
brilliant anthropologist (Rivers) has recently propounded the 
hypothesis of a sociological “group motherhood” as a correlate 
to “group marriage” and “group fatherhood” and this hypothesis 
has been made one of the foundation stones in a new matriarchal 
theory of primitive culture. (The Mothers by Briffault, 1927.) 

Thus both maternity and paternity are partly based on bio- 
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logical arrangements of the human organism and innate mental 
tendencies, and both are deeply modified by social institutions 
and norms. In both, the facts must be examined carefully; neither 
a mere zoological induction, nor plausibly brilliant hypotheses 
about the omnipotence of society can yield a satisfactory answer. 

XII. Sex and the Uncertainty of Fatherhood. — It will be 
best in fact to discuss maternity and paternity together. The two 
sides of parenthood are linked by sexual life. The laxity of sav- 
ages has been given a great and undue prominence in discussions 
on kinship. Wherever sexual relations occur between two groups, 
as in the Pirrauru custom of Central Australia and sporadically 
in Siberia and Melanesia; or even merely allowed as between mar- 
riage classes and clans, some anthropologists are inclined to speak 
of “a still existing group-marriage” forgetting that marriage im- 
plies far more than the right of sexual intercourse. Again, in 
various customs of religions and ceremonial nature (temple pros- 
titution, jus primae uoctis, ritual defloration, bridal night relaxa- 
tions, sex hospitality and exchange of partners) survivals of a 
primitive sex communism have been discerned. This, combined 
with the testimony of classificatory terms, has led to the hypothe- 
sis of primitive promiscuity and group family. 

In reality, however, sexual freedom is an entirely different mat- 
ter from the liberty of parenthood , and between the two there 
enter some interesting institutions and legal rules. 

XIII. The Principle of Legitimacy. — In fact the tolerance 
of free intercourse wherever this exists is not extended to the 
liberty of conception. The rule in most savage tribes which allow 
pre-nuptial relations is that unmarried boys and girls may enjoy 
themselves as much as they like, provided that there be no issue. 
At times, as among the Areoi ( q.v ), the untrammelled artistic 
fraternities of Polynesia, heavy penalties are inflicted on the un- 
married mother, and illegitimate children are killed or aborted 
(sde Infanticide). At times the putative father is penalised un- 
less he marries the girl, or again important economic and social 
pressure make it advantageous for him to marry her. Almost 
universally the child born before wedlock has a different status 
from the legitimate offspring, usually very much to his disad- 
vantage. Very interesting are the cases where, as among the Todas, 
one of the physiologically possible fathers of a polyandrous house- 
hold has to perform a special rite in order to assume the legal 
position of fatherhood. A child deprived of such a legal father 
is disgraced for life, even though born in wedlock. 

And this brings us to the important point. Physiological pater- 
nity, the begetting of a child, is not, as a rule, sufficient and may 
even be irrelevant in determining social fatherhood. In fact 
native peoples have naturally but an imperfect idea of the mechan- 
ism of procreation. Some (Central Australians, certain Mela- 
nesians, a few African tribes) attribute the child to the agency 
of spiritual beings; others again (Ba-Ua, Rossel Islanders, some 
Australian tribes) over-emphasize the man’s share. But in all 
cases, where the subject has been competently investigated, we 
find that the mechanism of procreation is conceived in a manner 
in which some biological knowledge is arbitrarily mixed up with 
animistic beliefs. This doctrine stands in a definite relation to 
the kinship ideas and legal principles of a community. Invariably 
also the bond of kinship, believed to be established by the act of 
procreation, bodily or spiritual, is of an individual nature and 
fatherhood has at times to be reaffirmed by a special legal cere- 
mony, also individual. 

XIV. Natural and Sociological Maternity. — Maternity is 
obviously as much involved in native doctrines of conception as 
is fatherhood. Indeed, the ban on prenuptial children hits the 
mother harder than the father, and it penalises always an indi- 
vidual, not a group. An individual woman suffers the disadvan- 
tages of an illegitimate child, unless there is a man legally united 
to her who individually shares her responsibility. 

Wherever there is an attempt to cause or prevent conception 
by religious and magical rites, these refer always to an individual 
mother and child. The mother becomes usually subject to tabus 
during gestation which she keeps individually and of which her 
husband often takes a share. The welfare of the child concerns 
its own mother and father even before it is bom. At birth again 


various social, magical and moral rules separate the mother from 
her husband and isolate her with her child. The few female 
relatives who often assist her are her nearest individual kins- 
women. There is no transformation of an individual birth into a 
group birth — by legal fiction or ritual — but on the contrary there 
is a social imposition of individual burdens, responsibilities and 
sentiments upon the real mother. The father, though very much 
in the shadow, participates through customs of the couvade (q.v.) 
type, vigils and tabus in his wife’s confinement, and this he also 
does individually. 

XV. No Group Parenthood. — The ideas and institutions 
which control conception, pregnancy and birth, show that these 
cannot be regarded by the anthropologist as mere physiological 
facts, but as facts deeply modified by culture and social organiza- 
tion. Conception is not left to the chance of free intercourse, 
even where this is allowed, but its necessary condition is marriage. 
Parenthood, to be normal, must be made legitimate, that is, based 
on a socially approved, but individual marriage contract. Society 
decrees that the initial setting of kinship be the individual family 
based on individual marriage. And this social decree backs up 
the natural tenderness and affection which seem to be innate in 
the human, as well as in the animal, parent. The child again 
responds with a unique, life-long attachment to the one woman 
and one man who constitute its first social horizon — that is to 
its mother and father. 

XVI. The Extensions of Kinship. — The relation of parents 
and children is individual, and so is that between brothers and 
sisters, who are to each other the natural playmates and help- 
mates of childhood, and remain the legal partners and moral allies 
in later life. 

The household is thus the workshop where kinship ties are 
forged, and the constitution of the individual family supplies the 
pattern upon which they are built. We return thus to the simple 
view so long prevalent in tradition and pre-scientific thought ( cf . 
II.), but now we have established it by a survey and analysis of 
facts, made it precise — and at the same time qualified it consider- 
ably. For the individual household provides only the initial situ- 
ation of kinship; and the individual parents, brothers and sisters 
supply only the primary meaning of kinship terms. This fact is 
of the greatest importance, but to appreciate it fully it is neces- 
sary to follow the further development of kinship bonds. 

As the child grows beyond the earliest stages of infancy, it is 
brought into contact with other households — those of the grand- 
parents and those of the brothers and sisters of either parent. 
Perhaps the most important among these persons is the mother’s 
sister. 

XVII. The Substitute Mother. — The mother is the physio- 
logically and morally indispensable parent in all societies. Yet 
there is always the danger of her failing, temporarily or perma- 
nently. The substitution of one person for another — in case of 
death, illness or incapacity — is one of the fundamental elements 
of primitive organization, and this substitution always takes place 
on the basis of kinship. In a matrilineal society, the natural sub- 
stitute for a mother is her sister, usually the one nearest in age. 
In matrilocal communities, she is on the spot, in patrilocal ones 
she has to be summoned if it is necessary; even when not needed 
she will come on long visits. Thus the child, as a rule, becomes 
familiar early in life with its mother’s sister. She again — having 
perhaps performed important duties during pregnancy and at 
childbirth — is especially devoted to her potential ward. She often 
assists the mother, in case of illness replaces her, occasionally may 
take the child to her own home for a time. She and the mother 
both know that, under circumstances, she may have to act as a 
mother to the child. Later on in life the child comes also to 
realize this and to regard hen as substitute or secondary mother. 

The substitute mother is, in certain respects, equivalent to the 
real one : the child sees her in the intimacy of the household, side 
by side with the real mother, receives the same services from her, 
realizes that at times she replaces the real parent, acting thus as 
a secondary or substitute mother. The child equally well realizes, 
however, that this is a very different “Mother” from the real 
one. A new relationship is thus built up for which the first one 
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is certainly the pattern, but the process is never a simple repetition. 

Linguistically, the extension of the same term Mother to the 
mother’s sister is obviously no more a complete assimilation than 
is its sociological equivalent. The child forms a new meaning for 
the old word — in fact, it acquires a new word with the same form, 
but a different referent and usually a different phonetic character 
in its emotional tone. When he calls his mother’s sister “Mother,” 
he neither fuses the two ideas nor confuses the two people. He 
merely emphasizes the similarity while he ignores the differences. 
This one-sided emphasis corresponds to the fact that similarity 
is here the basis of legal obligation. The mother’s sister is be- 
holden to the child in virtue of her equivalence to the mother. 
It is this which has to be expressed and the child is taught to 
call her “Mother” since in doing so it puts her under an obliga- 
tion. The difference is obvious, irrelevant — in a way to be oblit- 
erated or glossed over. The verbal magic, which is the first form 
by which legal obligations are established, has to create a fictitious 
identity between Mother’s Sister and Mother. 

What has been said about the mother’s sister applies also to the 
father’s brother who, under father-right, is often regarded as a 
substitute father. His wife would then act as a substitute mother, 
especially in case of adoption. Under mother-right again, the 
mother’s sister’s husband would be the substitute father. 

XVIII. The Special Relations of Mother-right and Father- 
right. — Among the people closely related to the parents there 
are, however, some to whom no extension of an already exist- 
ing kinship attitude is possible. The grandparents obviously be- 
long here, and also the father’s sister and the mother’s brother. 
Under mother-right and exogamy, the father’s sister is never 
of the mother’s kin and cannot be assimilated to the mother while, 
though of the father’s kin, she is not of his sex and, therefore, 
cannot be assimilated to him. Under unilateral father-right, she 
again is the chief kinswoman of the child. The mother’s brother 
occupies the same singular position both under mother-right and 
father-right. New attitudes have to be built towards these rela- 
tives and, as a rule, we find also special terms for them. 

The children of the mother’s sister and of the father’s brother, 
or “parallel cousins” as they are called in Anthropology, are usu- 
ally regarded by a savage child as his “secondary” brothers and 
sisters and addressed by these terms. To them the primary 
family attitude is also partially extended, as it is to their parents. 

The children of the mother’s brother and father’s sister — the 
“cross-cousins” as they are technically called — usually require the 
creation of a new type of bond. The terminologies of the cross- 
cousins often present strange verbal assimilations. Thus, in matri- 
lineal societies, the paternal cross-cousin is often called “Father”; 
and under father-right mother’s brother’s daughter is labelled 
“Mother.” If we consider, however, that under mother-right, the 
paternal cross-cousin (father’s sister’s son) is not Ego’s real 
kinsman — that he is related to Ego only as the father’s nearest 
kinsman— then the verbal identification is less strange. The appel- 
lation then really means: “that man who is to me only in so far 
related as he is my father’s nearest in blood.” And a similar 
psychological attitude underlies the strange use of Mother to a 
cross-cousin and other anomalous terms of this type, 

XIX. The Elimination of Sex from Workaday Life. — The 
unilateral principle which declares that kinship is counted through 
mother or father only (compare above, IV.) means, in fact, looked 
at concretely as it enters the life of an individual, that the family 
bonds are extended on one side only. An important aspect of this 
one-sided extension is the development of rules of exogamy out 
of rules of incest. These rules eliminate sex out of the household 
and the clan respectively. Incomprehensible in their biological 
function, since biologists agree that occasional inbreeding is in- 
nocuous, they can be accounted for by the incompatibility of 
sexual interest with practical co-operation in everyday life. The 
emotional tension which accompanies erotic play, the jealousies 
and dissensions which it arouses as well as its obsessive and de- 
tractive influence, make it difficult to mingle sex with serious pur- 
suits. Hence war and hunting, agriculture and trading enterprises, 
religious and public ceremonial, are often hedged round with 
sexual tabus. 


Domestic life and all those relations which start in the family, 
that is parent and child, brother and sister, are permanently pro- 
tected from the upsetting influence of sex by the tabu' of incest. 
Later on, when the savage child, sexually ripe at an early age, 
enters the wider group of his village community and tribe, an 
important division is established in all his associations by the 
unilateral principle. Some people, male and female, become his 
natural associates in work, legal interests and spiritual concerns. 
These are his wider kindred, his clansmen and clanswomen, to 
whom he extends the modified and diluted family attitude, com- 
prising among others, the rules of incest which here become the 
much wider and weaker tabus of exogamy. The other group 
consists of women with whom he may amuse himself and pursue 
his amorous inclinations, and of men with whom he enters into 
relations of more or less friendly rivalry or reciprocity. 

The unilateral principle is thus instrumental in securing for the 
clan the same condition of sexually undisturbed co-operation as 
is secured for the family by the prohibition of incest. 

Unilateral descent is also intimately bound up with the nature 
of filiation, that, is, with the handing over of status, power, office 
and possessions, from one generation to the other. Order and 
simplicity in the rules of filiation are of the greatest importance 
for social cohesion. Indeed, we find that most political quarrels 
and tribal dissensions are due, apart from sex, to questions of 
inheritance and succession, — from lowest savagery right up to 
modern civilization. Rivalries during lifetime, fights and rifts after 
the death of a man, especially if he be powerful, are of universal 
occurrence. For, as we know, mother-right and father-right are 
never absolute and the rules arc always clastic and sometimes 
ambiguous. The generalization may, therefore, be laid down that 
the simpler and stricter the laws of filiation, the more stringently 
enforce i either mother-right or father-right at the expense of the 
other, the greater will be the order and cohesion in a community, 
the smoother will be the transmission of authority, tradition and 
wealth from one generation to the other. 

XX. The Further Extensions of Kinship. — So far mainly 
the principles of extension have been analysed — its driving forces, 
so to apeak: such as the need of substitute parents; the value of 
eliminating sex from household and clan; the importance of estab- 
lishing order in filiation. The process itself consists, as in the 
case of mother substitution, in a series of successive extensions, 
each of which brings about a partial loosening and modification of 
the old tics, and the formation of new ones upon the old model. 

In the earler stages, the infant is mainly passive — as when it 
forms the first bonds by accepting the parental cares; as when it 
is weaned from the mother; taught to name its parents; to accept 
a substitute mother and father and to extend to them the parental 
appellations. Later on when the baby assumes the status of a 
child, often by donning the first dress, when he begins to follow 
the parents and takes some part in their pursuits, his interest in 
new associations and in the formation of new bonds becomes more 
active too. 

Then there comes, in some tribes at least, again a stage of 
abrupt, passively received training. The rites of tribal initiation 
as a rule, entail a dramatic break with the old life and the 
creation of new bonds. The novice is made to forget his associa- 
tions with the family, especially with its female members, above 
all with the mother. In the course of the moral and mythological 
training which he receives, he is taught in a systematic way what 
kinship means, he is instructed in the principles of unilateral 
descent, the rules of exogamy, the duties and responsibilities 
towards his kindred and relatives. In other tribes, where there 
are no initiation rites, the same moral and legal education is given 
gradually, spread over a longer period — but it always has to be 
received, and it is always given with reference to kinship. 

The boy and girl now enter the active life of the tribe. Often 
the individual has to change his residence, the girl on marrying 
into another village, the boy on assuming his full unilateral kin- 
ship status. In matriarchal and patrilocal communities, for in- 
stance, he leaves his father’s place and joins his mother’s brother. 
With this a new recrystallization of kinship bonds takes place — 
always, however, on the same principle: with the old pattern 
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carried over, but adjusted to the individual’s new status and to 
his new conditions of life. 

Marriage opens a new phase and constitutes another transition 
(see s.v.). Here a new set of relatives is acquired, besides the 
individual mate, and the terminology is enriched by another set 
of expressions, as a rule some taken over from the old vocabulary 
of kinship, and some new ones added. Incidentally a new house- 
hold is founded, with which the whole kinship story starts 
afresh. 

Later on, with old age, with the marriage of children and the 
arrival of grandchildren, the kinship horizon changes once more, 
as a rule by the growth and multiplication of the younger gen- 
eration, lineal and collateral, and by their gradual taking of duties, 
responsibilities and privileges out of Ego’s hands. 

XXI. The Nature of the Extensions. — Thus each successive 
transformation of kinship bonds is, as a rule, associated with a 
biological stage in human life; each corresponds to a different 
type of social setting; each is conditioned by different functions 
performed by the group. Kinship invariably begins in the family 
— mother, father and child, the latter depending for nourishment, 
comfort and safety upon its parents. From the individual house- 
hold and the mainly biological functions of the family, the child 
passes into the social horizon of a few associated households, which 
by the first extension of kinship, furnish him with his “substitute” 
parents, brothers and sisters, and by the formation of new relation- 
ships, supply his grandparents, his maternal uncle, paternal aunt 
and his cross-cousins. At, and after, puberty, he learns, in a more 
explicit and systematic manner, the principles of his tribal kinship 
and law. This is done through initiation or training within the 
horizon of the local community. Entering afterwards the stage of 
active life, as a member of his clan he takes part in most tribal 
concerns^-economic, ceremonial, legal, warlike or religious. Soon, 
also, he makes a choice of his matrimonial mate, according to the 
kinship rules regulating marriage in his tribe. 

One side of the whole process consists in the gradual assimila- 
tion of the new ties to the old ones; the other side, in the creation 
of new interests, adoption of new functions and formation of new 
ties. Even when the old ties are purposely destroyed, as in initia- 
tion, the new ones are built on their pattern. Throughout the 
process each extension leads to the formation of new ties and 
thus to the weakening of the old ones, but never to their complete 
obliteration, nor to the confusion of the two sets. The new rela- 
tionships receive some elements of the old ones, which become 
incorporated in them, but invariably they contain new elements 
also. 

At the end, the individual finds himself not with one confused 
or amalgamated mass of kindred, but rather, surrounded by a 
number of gradually widening circles: the family, the collateral 
relatives, the local kinsmen and relatives, the clansmen, and the 
relatives within the tribe; and, cutting athwart this concentric 
system, his own new household and his relatives-in-law. 

XXII. The Persistence of Family Ties. — Why does the 
family pattern persist throughout these extensions, not only in 
terminology, but in legal fiction, in totemic tradition and in the 
character of the various rules? It must never be forgotten, of 
course, that kinship at the tribal end is by no means identical with 
kinship at the family end. As the ties widen, their original family 
character becomes more and more attenuated and diluted by other 
ingredients. Tribal kinship bears only a remote, at times mainly 
figurative, resemblance to the family ties, but that it is built 
under their influence and as an extension of them is beyond doubt. 

The main force which brings about this extension is the extreme 
strength of family ties. The power of the earliest family expe- 
riences to influence all subsequent social relations is a universal 
fact which was not sufficiently appreciated until recently. In spite 
of their exaggerated claims and fantastic distortions, psychoana- 
lytic writers have helped to show how all-pervading the family 
sentiments are in society, and how the reminiscences of paternal 
authority and of maternal tenderness enter into most relations 
of later life. 

In the small communities of savages, where all social relations 
are direct and personal, where all co-operation is by actual con- 


tact, where solidarity and substitution operate within groups of 
people constantly in touch with each other, the family pattern 
can be adapted to all wider formations much more concretely and 
liberally. In all the extensions the new bonds and obligations are 
formed on account of the old ones; therefore, to an extent, in 
their image. The unilateral principle deflecting the spread of the 
family pattern to one side only, makes its sway within the clan 
only the more concentrated, while it frees from its constraint a 
whole sphere of relations — those between clans. 

The final product of the process of kinship extensions: the clan 
system, with its twofold relationships within the kinship group and 
across the groups, is thus the natural product of the influences 
which drive family kinship into wider spheres of action and of 
the unilateral principle. 

XXIII. The Clan and the Family. — Nothing is as important 
and difficult in the study of primitive sociology as the correct 
understanding of the nature of the clan and its relation to the 
family. The primary and fundamental elements of parent to child 
kinship — the bonds of procreation, the physiological services, the 
innate emotional response — which make up the family bonds, 
vanish completely from the relationship within the clan. Totemic 
identity, the mythological fiction of common totemic descent, 
magical, religious and legal functions, are new elements which have 
entered into it, and which constitute the greatly modified kinship 
of the clan. 

But though the clan is essentially non-reproductive, non-sexual 
and non-parental, though it never is the primary basis and source 
of kinship, its connection with the family is real and genetic. The 
clan grows out of family kinship round one of the parents by the 
affirmation of the exclusive procreative relevance of this one 
parent, by the injunction of legal solidarity with one side of kin- 
dred, accompanied often by legal fiction and linguistic metaphor. 

The clan differs from the family, however, not only in the 
nature of its bonds but also in structure. It is the result of the 
widest possible extension of kinship ties, but on one side only. 
While the family contains essentially the two principles, male and 
female, present in procreation, in the physiological division of 
functions and in sociological protection, the clan is based upon the 
elimination of either the paternal or the maternal element from 
relevant kinship. It is rather the clan of the relevant parent, plus 
the clan of the irrelevant parent, phis the other clans related to 
Ego by marriage or other forms of affinity, which together embrace 
the classificatory body of relatives. In fact the classificatory 
nomenclature always refers to the tribe or the community or a 
wider portion of it, and never to one clan only. It is the tribe, 
therefore, as a correlated system of clans, or such portion of it 
as is embraced by the classificatory nomenclature, which corre- 
sponds to the widest circle of kinship extensions. 

It is an easy but dangerous mistake to maintain that “the classi- 
ficatory system and our own are the outcome of the social insti- 
tutions of the clan and the family respectively,” and to say that 
as “among ourselves this (the essential) social unit is the family” 
so “amongst most peoples of rude culture the clan or other exog- 
amous group is the essential unit of social organization” (Rivers, 
Kinship and Social Organization , pp. 74, 75). This view carries 
on Morgan’s mistaken opinion that the clan is a domestic insti- 
tution, made ad hoc for purposes of group-marriage, a mistake 
which has recently been reaffirmed in the phrase that “the clan, 
like the family, is a reproductive group” (Briffault, 1927). All 
this is a continuous source of error in that it construes the clan 
into an independent, self-sufficient kinship unit, whereas the clan 
is essentially a group correlated to other groups of a similar nature, 
and dependent upon their existence. In its simplest form the 
correlated system is reduced to two clans, but never to one. It 
is this compound system which corresponds to the family, which 
itself is a self-sufficient independent kinship unit. The clan in fact 
never bears the imprint of extended full family kinship, but only 
of one side of it. 

It is a curious mistake to take savage fiction and linguistic 
simile at their face value, and to regard, with Morgan, the clan 
as a “domestic institution,” made ad hoc for purposes of group- 
marriage; or, with Rivers, to imagine that the clan has been the 
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foundation of classificatory nomenclature in the same sense as the 
family is the basis of our own terminology; or to affirm that 
“the clan, like the family, is a reproductive group.” 

The function of the clan system is neither generative nor domes- 
tic; exogamy is not primarily an injunction to marry a woman of 
another clan, but the prohibition of sexual intercourse within the 
clan. Again the relations between the older and younger genera- 
tion within the clan, or between age-grades, are neither an equiva- 
lent nor a copy of the parent to child relations — above all, not as 
regards reproductive functions! 

The relation of the members of a clan is a modified and ex- 
tended kinship solidarity; it implies co-operation in most com- 
munal undertakings and the exclusion of sexual interests. Thus 
some elements of the later parent to child and brother to sister 
relationship are carried over into clanship, but two elements never 
enter it: the matrimonial relation and early parent to child rela- 
tion. The. first of these is extended, in a modified form, into the 
relationship between different clans, members of which may pur- 
sue amusements and sexual interests in common, as between males 
and females; and between individuals of the same sex, render each 
other reciprocal services from group to group, and join in enter- 
prises on a tribal scale. 

XXIV. Summary and Conclusions. — We can now define 
kinship, in the first place, as the personal bonds based upon pro- 
creation, socially interpreted; and, in the second place, as the 
wider bonds derived from the primary ones by the process of 
gradual extensions which occur in all communities during the life- 
history of the individual. On the level of savagery and lower bar- 
barism, the powerful persistence of family bonds is given freer 
play, hence the extensions are more numerous and more definitely 
systematized; they are backed up by legal fictions of totemic 
descent; by ideas of one-sided procreation or mystic identity; and 
they lead to the formation of wider groups such as the clan, moiety 
or exogamous division. 

Kinship is thus a class of social relations, which must be sub- 
divided into several varieties: primary kinship always founded on 
marriage and family; and the derived forms, correlated with the 
group of cognate households, the village-community and the clan. 
The terms of kinship, which are but linguistic expressions of all 
these relationships, have obviously also a manifold meaning, which 
corresponds to the social reality. Thus is explained the existence, 
side by side of individual and classificatory terms, of the family 
and the clan, of the individual and communal aspects of kinship. 
The enigmatic and apparently anomalous character of primitive 
kinship vanishes with a closer scrutiny of the facts. 

To explain kinship there is no need of an appeal to a fanciful 
history of mankind, beginning with Promiscuity or Hetairism, 
passing through Group-Marriage, Marital Gerontocracy and 
Anomalous Marriages, and only ending, after many errors and ef- 
forts, in monogamous marriage. Where empirical facts yield a suf- 
ficient explanation hypotheses are superfluous — they are a disease 
of method. Especially erroneous in these speculations is the neg- 
lect of domesticity and the influences of everyday life in early 
childhood, combined, as this neglect often is, with an over- 
emphasis on sex. Sex, far from being the principal clue to kinship, 
plays only a subordinate part in its formation, separated as it is 
from parenthood by the rule of legitimacy. It is the elimination 
of sex and not indulgence in it which, through the rules of incest 
and exogamy, really influences kinship and clanship. 

The study of kinship, far from demonstrating the small impor- 
tance of the family, proves the tenacity of its bonds and their 
persistence through life as a standard for all wider social rela- 
tions. The age-long experience of mankind, which Anthropology 
alone can unravel, teaches us that the institutions of marriage and 
family have never been absent in human history, that they form 
the indispensable foundation for the structure of human society, 
and that, however they might become modified in the future, they 
will never be destroyed nor their influence seriously impaired. 

(B. Ma.) 

See also Avunculate; Clan; Dual Organization; Endogamy; 
Exogamy ; Family ; Group Marriage ; Marriage ; Marriage Classes ; 
Matriarchy; Relationship Systems; Sororate. 
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ern Australia,” Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst., vol. 43 (1913), The Andaman 
Islanders (1925) ; W. E. Armstrong, Rossel Island (1928) ; B. Malinow- 
ski, The Family among the Australian Aborigines (1913), Crime and 
Custom in Savage Society (1926), The Sexual Life of Savages in North- 
Western Melanesia (1928) ; W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas (1906), The 
History of Melanesian Society (1914) ; R. Thurnwald, Die Gemeinde 
der Bdnaro (1921) ; H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe 
(1927); E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The Ila-Speaking Peoples of 
Northern Rhodesia (1920); R. S. Rattray, Ashanti (1925); L. Spier, 
“The Distribution of Kinship Systems in North America,” Univ. of 
Washington Pub. in Anthropology, vol. 1 (1925) ; A. L. Kroeber, 
“California Kinship Systems,” Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Anthrop., vol. 12 
(1917) ; M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia (1914) ; B. Z. Seligman, 
“Studies in Semitic Kinship,” Bull. School of Oriental Studies (Lon- 
don), vol. 3 (1923). 

KINSTON, a city of North Carolina, U.S.A., on the Neuse 
river, 70m. S E. of Raleigh; the county seat of Lenoir county. It 
is on Federal highway 70, and is served by the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Carolina, the Kinston Carolina and the Norfolk 
Southern railways. The population was 9,771 in 1920 (41% 
negroes) and was estimated locally at 13,600 in 1928. It is a 
shipping point for tobacco, cotton, live stock, poultry and garden 
produce, and has various manufacturing industries, with an annual 
output valued at $14,886,000. The city was founded about 1750, 
incorporated as a town in 1762, and chartered as a city in 1826. 

KIOWA. This American Indian tribe of the western Plains 
is generally considered to constitute a separate linguistic stock, 
but may prove related to the Tanoan Pueblo. They were non- 
agricultural, unsettled, warlike, predatory, and with the Comanche 
raided Mexicans, Texans, Americans and Indians. Their culture 
is of southern Plains type. About 1,600 survive in Oklahoma. 
(See J. Mooney, Bur. Am. Ethn. Report , xvi., 1898.) 

(A. L. K.) 

KIPCHAK, the Mongol designation of the Khanate, more 
generally known as the Golden Horde. This khanate was ruled by 
the successors of Genghis Khan and was, at the height of its 
expansion, of huge extent, reaching from the Dnieper in Europe 
far into Central Asia. In 1242 its capital was set up at Sarai on 
the Volga, and in 1395 Timur (Tamerlane) sacked it. The Golden 
Horde gradually disintegrated from internal secession. (See Mon- 
gols.) 

KIPLING, RUDYARD (1865- ), British author, was 

born in Bombay on Dec. 30, 1865. His father, John Lockwood 
Kipling (1837-1911), an artist of considerable ability, was from 
1875 to 1893 curator of the Lahore museum in India. His mother 
was Miss Alice Macdonald of Birmingham, two of whose sisters 
were married respectively to Sir E. Burne-Jones and Sir Edward 
Poynter. He was educated at the United Services College, West- 
ward Ho, North Devon, which is the scene of his story Stalky 
and Co. On his return to India he became at the age of 17 sub- 
editor of the Lahore Civil and Military Gazette. In 1886, in his 
2 1st year, he published Departmental Ditties, a volume of light 
verse chiefly satirical, only in two or three poems giving promise 
of his authentic poetical note. In 1887 he published Plain Tales 
from the Hills , a collection mainly of the stories contributed to 
his own journal. During the next two years he brought out, in six 
slim paper-covered volumes of Wheeler’s Railway Library (Alla- 
habad), Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys, In Black and 
White, Under the Deodars, the Phantom ' Rickshaw and Wee Willie 
! Winkee, at a rupee apiece. These were in form and substance a 
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continuation of the Plain Tales. This series of tales, all written 
before the author was 24, revealed a new master of fiction. They 
were unequal, as his books continued to be throughout; the 
sketches of Anglo-Indian social life being generally inferior to 
the rest. The style was to some extent disfigured by jerkiness and 
mannered tricks. But Kipling possessed the supreme spell of the 
story-teller to entrance and transport. The freshness of the inven- 
tion, the variety of character, the vigour of narrative, the raciness 
of dialogue, the magic of atmosphere, were alike remarkable. 
The soldier-stories, especially the exuberant vitality of the cycle 
which contains the immortal Mulvaney, established the author’s 
fame throughout the world. 

The new author’s talent was quickly recognized in India, but it 
was not till the books reached England that his true rank was 
appreciated and proclaimed. Between 1887 and 1889 he travelled 
through India, China, Japan and America, finally arriving in Eng- 
land to find himself already famous. His travel sketches, con- 
tributed to The Civil and Military Gazette and The Pioneer , were 
afterwards collected (the author's hand having been forced by un- 
authorized publication) in the two volumes From Sea to Sea 
(1809). A further set of Indian tales, equal to the best, appeared 
in Macmillan’s Magazine and were republished with others in 
Life’s Handicap (1891). In The Light that Failed (1891, after 
appearing with a different ending in Lippincott’s Magazine ) Kip- 
ling essayed his first long story (dramatized 1905), but with com- 
parative unsuccess. In his subsequent work his delight in the dis- 
play of descriptive and verbal technicalities grew on him. His 
polemic against “the sheltered life” and “little Englandism” be- 
came more didactic. His terseness sometimes degenerated into 
abruptness and obscurity. 

But in the meanwhile his genius became prominent in verse. 
Readers of the Plain Tales had been impressed by the snatches of 
poetry prefixed to them for mottoes, certain of them being sub- 
scribed “Barrack Room Ballad.” Kipling now contributed to the 
National Observer , then edited by W. E. Henley, a series of Bar- 
rack Room Ballads. These vigorous verses in soldier slang, when 
published in a book in 1892, together with the fine ballad of “East 
and West” and other poems, won for their author a second fame, 
wider than he had attained as a story-teller. In this volume the 
Ballads of the “Bolivar” and of the “Clampherdown,” introducing 
Kipling’s poetry of the ocean and the engine-room, and “The 
Flag of England,” finding a voice for the Imperial sentiment, 
which — largely under the influence of Kipling’s own writings — 
had been rapidly gaining force in England, gave the key-note of 
much of his later verse. In 1898 Kipling paid the first of several 
visits to South Africa and became imbued with a type of Imperial- 
ism that reacted on his literature, not altogether to its advantage. 
Before finally settling in England Kipling lived some years in 
America and married in 1892 Miss Caroline Starr Balestier, sister 
of the Wolcott Balestier to whom he dedicated Barrack Room Bal- 
lads, and with whom in collaboration he wrote the Naulahka 
(1891), one of his less successful books. 

The next collection of stories, Many Inventions (1893), con- 
tained the splendid Mulvaney extravaganza, “My Lord the Ele- 
phant”; a vividly realized tale of metempsychosis, “The Finest 
Story in the World”; and in that fascinating tale “In the Rukh,” 
the prelude to the next new exhibition of the author’s genius. This 
came in 1894 with The Jungle Book , followed in 1895 by The 
Second Jungle Book. With these inspired beast-stories Kipling 
conquered a new world and a new audience, and produced what 
many critics regard as his most flawless work. His chief subse- 
quent publications were The Seven Seas (poems), 1896; Captams 
Courageous (a yarn of deep-sea fishery), 1897; The Day’s Work 
(collected stories), 1898; A Fleet in Being (an account of a cruise 
in a man-of-war), 1898; Stalky and Co. (mentioned above), 1899; 
From Sea to Sea (mentioned above), 1899; Kim, 1901; Just So 
Stories (for children), 1902; The Five Nations (poems, conclud- 
ing with what proved Mr. Kipling’s most universally known and 
popular poem, “Recessional,” originally published in The Times 
on July 17, 1897, on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s second 
jubilee), 1903; Traffics and Discoveries (collected stories), 1904; 
Puck of Pook’s Hill (stories), 1906; Actions and Reactions 


(stories), 1909; Rewards and Fairies (1910, a companion volume 
to Puck of Pook’s Hill) ; 24 poems contributed to a History of 
England ( 1 91 1 ) for young people, in which he joined C. R. L. 
Fletcher; The Irish Guards in the Great War (1925), the most 
notable of his war books; Debits and Credits (1926) ; and A Book 
of Words (1928), a collection of speeches and addresses delivered 
between 1906 and 1927. Of Kipling’s longer narratives Kim is the 
most successful; picaresque in design it gives a series of delight- 
ful pictures of Indian life, and is a classic in its kind. In Puck of 
Pook’s Hill and Rewards and Fairies Kipling sought to create for 
children a semi-historical mythology of the English country-side; 
this patriotism was to be rooted in the sense of the history of 
the land beneath their feet, in the “instinct of inherited continu- 
ity,” to use a phrase from one of his addresses. But everything 
he wrote, even to a farcical extravaganza inspired by his enthusi- 
asm for the motor-car, breathed the meteoric energy that was the 
nature of the man. A vigorous and unconventional poet, a pioneer 
in the modern phase of literary Imperialism, and one of the rare 
masters in English prose of the art of the short story, Kipling 
had already by the opening of the 20th century won a conspicu- 
ous place among the creative literary forces of his day which was 
recognized by the award of the Nobel prize for literature in 1907. 

Bibliography. — C. Charles, Rudyard Kipling (1911) ; W. A. Young, 
A Dictionary of the Characters and Scenes in the Stories and Poems of 
Rudyard Kipling (1911) ; R. Durand, A Handbook to the Poetry of 
Rudyard Kipltng (1914); C. Falls, Rudyard Kipling (1915); J. 
Palmer, Rudyard Kipling (1915) ; A. Rumson, Kipling’s India (1915) ; 
W. W. Worster, Merlin’s Isle: a Study of Rudyard Kipling’s England 
(1920); R. T. Hopkins, Rudyard Kipling (1921); Kipling’s Sussex 
(1921) ; G. F. Monkshood, The Less Familiar Kipling and Kiplingana 
(1922); E. W Martindell, A Bibliography of the Works of Rudyard 
Kipling (1923); R. T. Hopkins, The Kipling Country (1924); Rud- 
yard Kipling’s World (1925). (W. P. J.; X.) 

KIPPER, properly the name by which the male salmon is 
known at the approach of the breeding season, when he develops a 
sharp cartilaginous beak, known as the “kip” from which “kipper” 
is said to be derived. From the practice of rendering the breed- 
ing (i.e., “kipper”) salmon fit for food by splitting, salting, and 
smoke-drying them, the term “kipper” is also used of other fish, 
particularly herrings, cured in the same way. A “bloater” as dis- 
tinct from a “kipper” is a herring cured whole without being 
split open. 

KIPPIS, ANDREW (1725-1795), English Nonconformist 
divine and biographer, son of Robert Kippis, a silk-hosier, was 
born at Nottingham on March 28, 1725. He was educated at 
Sleaford, and at Dr. Doddridge’s academy at Northampton. He 
was pastor successively of churches at Boston, Dorking and at 
Westminster, where he died on Oct. 8, 1795. He was classical and 
philological tutor in training colleges for the Presbyterian ministry 
at Iloxton and at Hackney. In 1778 he was elected a fellow of 
the Antiquarian society, and a fellow of the Royal Society in 1779. 

Kippis contributed to The Gentleman’s Magazine, The Monthly 
Review and The Library; and he had a good deal to do with the 
establishment and conduct of The New Annual Register. He pub- 
lished also sermons, pamphlets and biographies. His chief work 
is his edition of the Biographia Britannica y of which, however, he 
only lived to publish 5 vols. (folio, 1778-93). 

KIRBY, WILLIAM (1759-1850), English entomologist, 
was born at Witnesham, Suffolk on Sept. 19, 1759. He was edu- 
cated at Caius College, Cambridge, and after taking orders in 
1782, spent his entire life at Barham in Suffolk. His Monographia 
Apum Angliae (2 vols., 1802), the first scientific treatise on its 
subject, brought him to the notice of the leading entomologists of 
his own and foreign countries, and his Introduction to Entomology 
(4 vols., 1815-26; 7th ed., 1856), written in collaboration with 
W. Spence, was equally successful. Kirby died on July 4, 1850. . 

Besides the books already mentioned he published The History , 
Habits and Instincts of Animals (2 vols., 1835), several papers in the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society , the Zoological Journal and other 
periodicals, and some devotional works. See the Life by J. Freeman 
(1852). 

KIRCHER, ATHANASIUS (1601-1680), German scholar 
and mathematician, was bom on May 2, 1601, at Geisa near 
Fulda. He was educated at the Jesuit college of Fulda, and be- 
came a novice of the order at Mainz in 1618. He taught philo- 
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sophy, mathematics and Oriental languages at Wurzburg, whence 
he was driven (1631) by the troubles of the Thirty Years’ War 
to Avignon. In 1635 h e settled in Rome, where he taught mathe- 
matics in the Collegio Romano, but resigned in 1643 to study 
archaeology. He died on Nov. 28, 1680. 

His works include Prodrotnus Coptus (1636) ; Lingua Aegyptiaca 
restituta (1643) ; Obeliscus Pamphilius (1650) ; and Oedipus Aegyp- 
tiacus — ( 1652—55) - — works which may claim the merit of having 
first called attention to Egyptian hieroglyphics. The valuable collection 
of antiquities which he bequeathed to the Collegio Romano has been 
described by Buonanni (Musaeum Kircherianum, 1709; republished by 
Battara in 1773) • 

See Brischar, Anastasius Kircher, ein Lebcnsbild (1877). His auto- 
biography in Latin was translated into German (1901) by N Seng. 

KIRCHHEIM-UNTER-TECK, a town in the republic of 
Wiirttemberg, situated on the Lauter, at the north-west foot of 
the Rauhe Alb, 15 m. S.E. of Stuttgart by rail. Pop. (1925) 
5,385. The town has a former royal castle built in 1538. The 
manufactures include hosiery, soap, pianofortes, machinery, furni- 
ture, chemicals and cement. It also has wool-spinning establish- 
ments, breweries, and a corn exchange, and trades in wool, timber 
and pigs. In the vicinity are the ruins of the castle of Teck, the 
hereditary stronghold of the dukes of that name. Kirchheim 
has belonged to Wurttemberg since 1381. 

KIRCHHOFF, GUSTAV ROBERT (1824-87), Ger- 
man physicist, was born at Konigsberg (Prussia) on March 12, 
1824, and was educated at the university of his native town. 
After acting as Privatdozent at Berlin for some time, he became 
extraordinary professor of physics at Breslau in 1850. Four 
years later he was appointed professor of physics at Heidelberg, 
and in 1875 he was transferred to Berlin, where he died on Oct. 
17, 1887. Kirchhoff’s contributions to experimental and mathe- 
matical physics were numerous and important. In his work in 
electricity Kirchhoff was greatly intluenced by Weber. He modi- 
fied the resistance bridge as designed by Wheatstone, and devel- 
oped a theorem which gives the distribution of currents in a net- 
work. Kirchhoff extended Ohm’s theory for a linear conductor 
to the case of conductors in three dimensions, and so generalised 
the equations dealing with the flow of electricity in conductors. 
He also tried to establish a connection between electrostatic and 
electrodynamic conceptions of electricity. Another important 
piece of work was the demonstration that an electric disturbance 
is propagated along a wire with the same velocity as light is 
propagated in free space. In other papers, various miscellaneous 
topics were treated — the thermal conductivity of iron, crystalline 
reflection and refraction, certain propositions in the thermo- 
dynamics of solution, vaporization and chemical reaction. An im- 
portant part of his work was contained in his Vorlesungen iiber 
mathematische Physik (1876), in which the principles of dy- 
namics, as well as various special problems, were treated in a 
somewhat novel and original manner. 

His name is best known for the researches, in conjunction with 
R. W. von Bunsen on the development of spectrum analysis. He 
can scarcely be called an inventor, for not only had many investi- 
gators already used the prism as an instrument of chemical in- 
quiry, but considerable progress had been made towards the 
explanation of the principles upon which spectrum analysis rests. 
But to him belongs the merit of having, most probably without 
knowing what had already been done, enunciated a complete 
account of its theory and established the method on a solid 
basis. Kirchhoff gave the explanation of the Fraunhofer lines 
and thus opened up to investigation a new field in spectrum anal- 
ysis applied to the composition of celestial bodies. 

Kirchhoff’s work is collected in Gesammclte Abhandlungen (Leipzig, 
1882). See W. Voigt, Zum Geddchtniss von G. Kirchhoff (Gottingen, 
1888). 

KIRCHHOFF, JOHANN WILHELM ADOLF (1826- 

1908), German classical scholar and epigraphist, was born in 
Berlin. His works include Die Homerische Odyssce (1859), put- 
ting forward a new theory as to the composition of the Odyssey ; 
editions of Plotinus (1856), Euripides. (1855 and 1877-78), 
Aeschylus (1880), Hesiod ( Works and Days, 1889), Xenophon, 
On the Athenian Constitution (3rd ed., 1889); Vber die 


Entstehungszeit des Herodotischen Geschichtswerkes (2nd ed., 
1878); Thukydides und sein Urkundenmaterial (1895). 

The following works are the result of his epigraphical and palaeo- 
graphical studies: Die Umbrischen Sprachdenkmaler (1851) ; Das 
Stadtrecht von Bantia (1853), on the tablet dibcovered in 1790 at 
Oppido near Banzi, containing a plebiscite relating to the municipal 
affairs of the ancient Bantia; Das Gotische Runenalphabet (1852); 
Die Frdnkischen Runen (1853); Studien zur Geschichte des Griech- 
ischen Alphabets (4th ed , 1887). The second part of vol. iv. of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum (1850, containing the Christian in- 
scriptions) and vol. i. of the C. /. Atticarum (1873, containing the 
inscriptions before 403), with supplements thereto (vol. iv. pts. 1-3, 
1877-91), are edited by him. 


KIRGHIS. The term Kirghis 
or Kirghiz is very loosely used. 
The Russians usually include 
under this term a variety of 
peoples, including the Kaizak 
(q.v.). The term should probably 
be limited to those Turkic tribes 
whose original home was the 
upper Yenisei, but most of whom 
now live south of Yarkand, and 
to the north of Kashgar and Ak- 
su. Although some are agricul- 
turists and hunters, the culture 
of the majority differs in few 
respects from the horse-breeding 
nomadism of the Mongols whose 
customs, in spite of Czaplicka’s 
statement, are also very similar 
to those of the Kirghis. They 
are exogamous in relation to the 
blood clan, but enjoy a good deal 
of antenuptial freedom within 
the clan. (See also Kirghiz 
Republic.) (L. H. D. B.) 

KIRGHIZ REPUBLIC, an 
autonomous Socialist Soviet re- 
public, in the Russian S.F S.R , lying to the south-east of 
Kazakstan, which forms its northern boundary. It lies between 
43 0 24' N and 3 g° 17' N. and 70° E. and 8o° E. Chinese 
Turkistan lies on the east, the autonomous Badakshan area and 
the Tajik A S.S R on the south, while on the west are the 
Uzbek A.S S.R. and Kazakstan. It is a mountain region, lying 
within the western extension of the Tian Shan range which 
branches off from the Khan-tengri mountain knot (23,600 ft.) 
in 8o° 11' E and 42 0 13' N , on the western border of Chinese 
Turkistan. The Kunghei Ala-tau skirts the north of Lake Issyk- 
Kul; its southern slopes lie in the Kirghiz A. S.S R , and its north- 
ern in Kazakstan. 



Kara-kirghiz. or native of the 
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Most of the Alexander range, a western continuation of the 
Kunghei-Ala-tau, lies within the Kirghiz republic, as does the 
valley to the north, where the Chu river is the frontier between 
Kazakstan and the Kirghiz A.S S R. as far west as the village of 
Kamyshanka. The Alexander range bifurcates into two branches, 
the southern or Talas-tau lying within the Kirghiz A S S.R. The 
Terskei Ala-tau skirts the south of Lake Issyk-Kul, separating 
the lake, which appears to be a hollow of tectonic origin, from the 
high valley of the Naryn river. Striking south-westwards from 
Khan-tengri is the Kok-shal tau, whose crest forms the boundary 
between Russia and Chinese Turkistan. This range terminates in 
the Terek-tau, from which the Ferghana mountains branch north- 
west and form a knot with the Talas-tau. The Naryn river enters 
the Ferghana valley through a deep cleft in the Ferghana range, 
the northern portion of which is sometimes called the Uzun-tau. 
From the knot, the Ala-tau branch to the north-west and the 
Chatkal-tau to the south-west. The Naryn river rises in two 
streams, the little and the great Naryn and between them, and 
parallel with them, lies the Dzhitym-tau range; south of the 
Naryn, below the town of Narynsk, lies the Kalkagar range, with 
the Dongus-tau to the north. Lake Son-Kul lies between this 
range find the Dzhungal-tau. Stretching from the Talas-tau to 
the Dongus-tau is the Susamyr-tau. From Lake Chatyr-Kul to 
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the north-east, the great Ak-Sai plateau extends with the Ak-Sai 
river flowing along to Chinese Turkestan. The topography of the 
region has been profoundly influenced by its geological history. 
The closely folded Palaeozoic limestones and slates, which form 
the Tian Shan system were once a peneplain, in which warping 
and tilting took place, and in the basins thus formed late Mesozoic 
and Tertiary sandstones and shales were deposited, and the whole 
surface was once more worn down. But in late Tertiary times 
folding took place and the region was pushed to a great height, 
so that the plateau south of Lake Issyk-Kul is at an average 
elevation of 12,000 ft. Lake Issyk-Kul itself is 5,000 ft. above 
sea level. The main mass of the plateau is about 150 m. in width 
and consists of broad shallow basins (altitude c. 10,000 ft.) run- 
ning in an east-west direction, separated by the broad ridges men- 
tioned previously which slope gently to altitudes of 13,000 to 
16,000 ft., their flat tops reminiscent of the ancient peneplain. 
The Kokshal-tau range (16,000 ft.) has a more typical young fold 
mountain appearance, with sharp-edged peaks. The republic is a 
glacial region, the numerous small glaciers varying from one to 
five miles in length and occurring usually at altitudes of 12,000 ft. 
Broad U-shaped glacial valleys are the prevailing type, though 
V-shaped river gorges alternate picturesquely with them. Terraces 
occur in the river valleys, sometimes half a dozen, one above the 
other. Ellsworth Huntington concluded from his examination of 
the region that there had been at least five decreasingly severe 
glacial advances, with interglacial periods of warm climate. 

The climate varies with altitude and exposure; slopes exposed 
to the west or north receive winds bearing more moisture and 
have less insolation and are therefore more favourable to vegeta- 
tion. Rainfall increases steadily with altitude up to 10,000 ft., 
after which precipitation takes the form of snow, even in the 
height of summer, and hard frosts occur at night. The prevailing 
vegetation, in dependence on this abundant precipitation and on 
the altitude, is alpine and sub-alpine meadow, with luscious grass 
and abundance of gaily coloured flowers. Forests are rare, except 
in the valley bottoms and along some of the northern slopes; they 
are coniferous in type, with some birch and poplar. According 
to P. P. Semenov, the northern slopes may be roughly divided 
into a steppe region reaching 1,575 ft. in altitude, a zone of cul- 
tivation to 4,300 ft., then coniferous trees to 8,100 ft., sub-alpine, 
and alpine pasture to 11,900 ft., with perpetual snow above. 
Apple, plum and apricot grow wild in a few valleys up to 7,000 
ft., but fruits and berries are rare. The abundance of flowers, 
especially east of Lake Issyk-Kul makes bee-keeping profitable, 
and 820 tons of honey were exported in 1914. Wild animal life 
is scarce, though birds are numerous in the lower slopes, especially 
round the lakes. The mouflon, antelope and argalleh are found, 
and also rabbits. Between 9,000 and 12,000 ft., where the grass 
is richest, the marmot is found in great numbers. The chief 
wealth of the region, in dependence on the fact that 90% of the 
useful land is occupied by meadow and pasture, is in its flocks 
and herds. The fat-tailed sheep is the most numerous and there 
were about 4,000,000 in 1926-27, furnishing milk, meat, wool and 
leather. Cows and yaks are also bred mainly as milch and draught 
cattle, the latter to be exported to the agricultural areas of 
the other central Asiatic republics. Horses of a small, shaggy, 
stocky breed come next in numbers, and are valued mainly for 
riding, not as pack animals. The two-humped Bactrian camel is 
bred, both for sale in the lowlands and as a beast of burden; its 
milk and hair are also useful. Goats, often used to lead the flocks 
of sheep, are kept and in a few valleys pigs are bred. Watch dogs 
guard every encampment. 

The ancient nomad method of relying entirely on pasture both 
winter and summer is fast dying out. To-day the largest group of 
inhabitants depends on herding plus some cultivation, often the 
growing of lucerne. Many Kirghiz are in the semi-nomadic 
stage of relying on some particular valley for wintering their 
flocks. This means that hay must be grown and dried for winter 
use, and grain, especially wheat and barley, is often grown as well. 
The houses in these winter “auls” are built of mud, with flat roofs, 
on which are stored the haystacks for winter use; the grain fields 
are roughly divided by mud and stone walls. In many places the 


crops are dependent on primitive irrigation channels. The milk, 
meat and “kumiss” or fermented mare’s milk, diet, is increasingly 
supplemented by grain, tea and sugar. The tents and their furni- 
ture are much the same as those in Kazakstan ( q.v .). In the 
fertile loess belt extending from Frunze to the north-east of Lake 
Issyk-Kul, there are colonies of Russian settlers, and here and 
in the loess region round Dzhalyal-Abad and Osh, where the 
eastern end of the Ferghana valley penetrates into the republic, 
irrigation-cultivation of an intensive type is carried on; cotton 
in 1926-27 yielded 38,000 tons, and grain and fruits, vine, apricot, 
peach and melon were raised in quantity. Rice and opium poppy 
are grown near Dzhalyal-Abad, and the silkworm is bred, about 
128,000 tons of cocoons per annum being produced. A little coal 
and rock salt are mined, but lack of transport facilities prevents 
the working of the coal, naphtha, ozokerite, iron, copper, lead, 
silver, zinc, gold and asbestos known to exist. Homespun woollen, 
cotton and silk goods are made; felt and rugs for the tents, orna- 
mented leather goods and small metal utensils, but they are essen- 
tially peasant industries to meet local needs. 

Factory industry is almost non-existent, except for a few dis- 
tilleries and oil pressing works, but since 1925 three or four cotton- 
cleaning factories have been successfully established in the 
Dzhalyal-Abad-Osh district. Means of communication in this 
remote and difficult region are almost absent. A branch of the 
Orenburg-Tashkent railway passes through Frunze and has been 
recently extended to Tokmak, and a branch of the Kokand- 
Andizhan railway reaches Dzhalyal-Abad, but these two regions 
are on the fringes of the republic. Steamers ply on Lake Issyk- 
Kul. Education and medical help are available only in a few 
settlements; the vast majority of the Kirghiz are beyond their 
reach. Of the 9% of the population able to read and write, most 
are Russians. The population in 1926 was about 990,000, of whom 
66-6% were Kara-Kirghiz, ii-i% Uzbeks, 11-7% Russians and 
6.4% Ukrainians. The administrative centre is Frunze, mainly a 
Russian town; Naryn, in the centre of the high plateau, pop. 
(1926) 1,547 is the only settlement of town type where the Kir- 
ghiz predominate. The Kara-Kirghiz are a branch of the same 
Turkish (Mongol-Tatar) race as the Kazak-Kirghiz and resemble 
them in physical type and language (see Kazakstan). The name 
Kirghiz originally applied to them alone and they trace it from a 
legendary chief named Kirghiz. Kara (black) was prefixed be- 
cause of the colour of their felt tents or “kibitkas.” Russian writ- 
ers refer to them as Cherniy e (Black) or Dikokammeniye (Wild 
Stone or Rocky) Kirghiz, and a few English writers have called 
them Black Kirghiz 

The name Kirghiz first occurs in an account of an embassy 
sent to them by the East Roman emperor, Justin II. in 569. 
Chinese chroniclers (1280-1367) refer to them as Ki-li-ki-tz’ and 
place their territory north-west of Pekin, about the head-streams 
of the Yenisei, while the earlier records of the T’ang dynasty 
(618-907) refer to them as Kha-kia-tz’ (pronounced Khaka, and 
sometimes transliterated Haka). These records also afford evi- 
dence of their Mongol-Tatar origin. They have been settled in 
these mountain fastnesses at least since the 13th century and 
probably earlier. At one time the upper Yenisei and Baikal regions 
were occupied by the Kara-Kirghiz and they were referred to by 
the Mongols as Burut, ut being the Mongolian plural ending modi- 
fied to Buriat (see Buriat-Mongol S.S.R.). However, in the 
17th century the Russians and Kazak-Kirghiz exterminated those 
east of the Irtish, and drove the remainder west and south- 
west. Most of them sought refuge with their nomad Kara-Kirghiz 
kinsmen in the highlands of the Titfn Shan and Pamir region. 
The Kara-Kirghiz are grouped into the On (right or east) section, 
occupying the Issyk-Kul, Chu, Tekes and Naryn valleys and the 
Sol (left or west) section, occupying the region between the 
Talass and Oxus headstreams. Nomad groups often visit the 
Pamir plateau in summer, and Kara-Kirghiz are to be found in 
Chinese Turkistan. Their region was annexed to Russia in 1864, 
and under the tsarist Government formed part of the Turkistan 
province. For a time after 1917 there was a Turkistan republic, 
which included the Kara-Kirghiz region. In 1924 it ceased to exist 
and the Kara-Kirghiz autonomous area, reorganized in 1926 as a 
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republic, was created. 

Bibliography. — N. B. Arkhipov, Central Asiatic Republics (1927, in 
Russian) ; Ellsworth Huntington, “The Mountains of Turkestan,” in 
Geographical Journal (1905, pp. 22-40 and 139-158); see also Tian 
Shan and Russia: Bibliography . 

KIRIN: see Manchuria. 

KIRK, SIR JOHN (1832-1922), British naturalist and ad- 
ministrator, son of the Rev. John Kirk, was born at Barry, near 
Arbroath, on Dec. 19, 1832 and died on Jan. 15, 1922. He was 
educated at Edinburgh for the medical profession, and after serv- 
ing on the civil medical staff in the Dardanelles throughout the 
Crimean War, was appointed in Feb. 1858 physician and naturalist 
to David Livingstone’s second expedition to Central Africa. He 
was by Livingstone’s side in most of his journeyings during the 
next five years, and was one of the first four white men to behold 
Lake Nyassa (Sept. 16, 1859). He was finally invalided home on 
May 9, 1863. The reputation he gained during this expedition 
led to his appointment in Jan. 1866 as acting surgeon to the 
political agency at Zanzibar. In 1867 he was made vice-consul 
of Zanzibar, and in 1868 became assistant political agent, being 
raised to the rank of consul-general and agent in 1873. He retired 
in 1887. The twenty-one years spent by Kirk in Zanzibar cov- 
ered the most critical period of the history of European interven- 
tion in East Africa; and during the greater part of that time he 
was the ritual ruler (see Zanzibar). Kirk resigned his post 
(July 1887), retiring from the consular service. In 1889-1890 
he was a plenipotentiary at the slave trade conference in Brussels, 
and was one of the delegates who fixed the tariff duties to be 
imposed in the Congo basin. In 1895 he was sent by the British 
government on a mission to the Niger; and on his return he 
was appointed a member of the Foreign Office committee for 
constructing the Uganda railway. As a naturalist Kirk took high 
rank, and many species of the flora and fauna of Central Africa 
were made known by him, and several bear his name, e g , the Oto - 
gale kirkii (a lemuroid), the Madoqua kirkii (a diminutive ante- 
lope), the Landolphia kirkii and the Clematis kirkii . 

KIRKBY, JOHN (d. 1290), English ecclesiastic and states- 
man, entered the public service as a clerk of the chancery during 
the reign of Henry III., and l>eoame keeper of the great seal in 
1272. In 1282 he was employed by Edward I. to collect money in 
the counties and boroughs. His services to Edward were rewarded 
by several valuable benefices in the church. In 1286, two years 
after he had become treasurer, he was elected bishop of Ely, and 
he was ordained priest and consecrated by John Peckham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He died at Ely on March 26, 1290. 

Kirkby’s Quest is the name given to a survey of various English 
counties which was made under the bishop s direction probably in 
1284-85. For this see Inquisitions and Assessments relating to Feudal 
Aids, 1284-1431, vol. i. (1899). 

KIRKCALDY, a royal and police burgh, parish, and seaport, 
of Fifeshire, Scotland Pop. (1921), 3,959. It lies on the Firth 
of Forth, 26 m. N. of Edinburgh by the L N.E. railway, via the 
Forth bridge. Although Columbu is said to have planted a church 
here, the authoritative history of the town does not begin for 
several centuries after the era of the saint. In 1240 the church 
was bestowed by David, bishop of St. Andrews, on Dunfermline 
abbey, and in 1334 the town with its harbour was granted by 
David II. to the same abbey, by which it was conveyed to the 
bailies and council in 1450, when Kirkcaldy was created a royal 
burgh. In the course of another century it had become an impor- 
tant commercial centre, the salt trade of the district being then 
the largest in Scotland. In 1644 it was made a free port, and six 
years later it was assessed as the sixth town in the kingdom. 
After the Union its shipping fell off, Jacobite troubles and the 
American War of Independence accelerating the decline. But its 
linen manufactures, begun early in the 18th century, restored 
prosperity. It is called the “lang toun,” as since it absorbed Link- 
town and Abbotshall on the west, and Pathhead, Sindairtown and 
Gallatown on the east, it has reached a length of nearly 4 m. The 
parish church was mainly rebuilt in 1809, but has a Norman 
tower, and there is a large United Free Church. The high school 
(1894) stands on the site of the ancient burgh school (1582). 


To the west lies Beveridge park of no acres, including a large 
sheet of water, which was presented to the town in 1892. The 
harbour has an inner and outer division, with wet dock and 
wharves. Extensions, which include the lengthening of the east 
pier and the construction of a south pier, a tidal harbour and a 
dock, were opened in 1909 Besides the manufacture of sheeting, 
towelling, ticks, dowlas and sail-cloth, the principal industries 
include llax tow and jute spinning, net and rope making, bleaching, 
dyeing, brass and iron founding, and there are potteries, machine 
works, fisheries, and factories for the making of oil-cloth and 
linoleum. In 1847 Michael Naim invented the method of making 
oil-cloth. Kirkcaldy has kept the predominance in its manufacture 
to which Nairn’s enterprise entitled it, and is the centre of the 
oil-cloth and linoleum manufacture of the kingdom. Kirkcaldy 
combines with Dysart, Buckhaven (with Methil and Innerleven), 
Kinghorn and Burntisland to return one member to parliament. 

KIRKCALDY OF GRANGE, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1520- 

1573), Scottish politician, was the eldest son of Sir James Kirk- 
caldy of Grange (d. 1556). Sir James was lord high treasurer 
of Scotland from 1537 to 1543 and was a determined opponent 
of Cardinal Beaton, in whose murder (1546) he was assisted by 
William Kirkcaldy. In July 1547 he was captured by the French 
and sent as a prisoner to Normandy, whence he escaped in 1550. 
He was employed in France as a secret agent by Edward VI., 
being known as Corax; and later he served in the Frenlrh army. 
The sentence passed on Kirkcaldy for his share in Beaton’s 
murder was removed in 1556, and he returned to Scotland in 
1557. He was one of the leaders of the lords of the congregation 
in their struggle with the regent, Mary of Lorraine He opposed 
Queen Mary’s marriage with Darnley, and was forced to seek 
refuge in England (1566). Returning to Scotland, he was ac- 
cessory to the murder of Rizzio, but he had no share in that 
of Darnley; and he was one of the lords who banded themselves 
together to rescue Mary after her marriage with Bothwell. After 
the tight at Carberry Hill the queen surrendered to Kirkcaldy, and 
he was mainly responsible for her defeat at Langside. After the 
murder of Murray Kirkcaldy ranged himself definitely among the 
friends of the imprisoned queen. Defying the regent Lennox, he 
began to strengthen the fortifications of Edinburgh castle, of 
which he was governor, and which he held for Mary, and early 
in 1573 he refused to come to an agreement with the regent 
Morton because the terms of peace did not include a section of 
his friends. After this some English troops arrived to help the 
Scots, and in May 1573 the castle surrendered. Strenuous efforts 
were made to save Kirkcaldy from the vengeance of his foes, but 
they were unavailing; he was hanged on Aug. 3, 1573. 

See Sir James Melville, Memoirs , ed. T Thomson (F'dinburgh, 
1827) ; J. Grant, Memoirs and Adventures of Sir W. Kirkcaldy (Edin- 
burgh, 1849) ; L. A Barbe, Kirkcaldy of Grange (1897) ; and A. Lang, 
History of Scotland, vol. ii. (1902). 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT (Kur-kob'brl), royal burgh, parish 
and county town, Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. Pop. (1921) 
2,101. It is situated at the mouth of the Dee, crossed here by a 
bridge, 6 m. from the sea and 30 m. S.W. of Dumfries by the 
L M S. railway, being the terminus of a branch line. The old form 
of the name of the town was Kilcudbrit, from the Gaelic Cil Cud - 
bert , “the chapel of Cuthbert,” the saint’s body having lain here 
for a short time during the seven years that lapsed between its 
exhumation at Lindisfarne and the re-interment at Chester-le- 
Street. The estuary of the Dee is divided at its head by the pen- 
insula of St. Mary’s isle, but though the harbour is good, the 
distance to which the tide retreats impairs its usefulness. The 
market cross stands in front of the old court-house, now a factory. 

The ivy-clad ruins of Bomby castle, founded in 1582 by Sir 
Thomas Maclellan, ancestor of the barons of Kirkcudbright, stand 
at the end of the chief street. The town, which witnessed much 
of the international strife and Border lawlessness, was taken by 
Edward I. in 1300. It received its royal charter in 1455. After the 
battle of Towton, Henry VI. crossed the Solway and landed at 
Kirkcudbright to join Queen Margaret at Linlithgow. It with- 
stood the English siege in 1547 under Sir Thomas Carleton, but 
after the country had been overrun was compelled to surrender. 
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Lord Maxwell, earl of Morton, as a Roman Catholic, mustered 
his tenants here to act in concert with the Armada; but on the 
approach of King James VI. to Dumfries he took ship at Kirk- 
cudbright and was captured. On St. Mary’s isle was situated the 
seat of the earl of Selkirk, at whose house Robert Burns gave the 
famous Selkirk grace. 

Some ha’c meat, and canna eat, 

And some wad eat that want it ; 

But we ha’e meat, and wc can cat, 

And sae the Lord be thankit. 

Dundrennan Abbey, 4^ m. S.E., was the greatest achievement 
of Fergus, Lord of Galloway, a celebrated church builder of the 
12th century. It was a Cistercian house, colonized from Riev- 
aulx, and was built in 1140. There now remain only the tran- 
sept and choir, a unique example of the Early Pointed style. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE (also known as the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright and East Galloway), county, Scotland, 
bounded north and north-west by Ayrshire, west and south-west 
by Wigtownshire, south and south-east by the Irish sea and 
Solway firth, and east and north-east by Dumfriesshire. It in- 
cludes the small islands of Hcstan and Little Ross, used as light- 
house stations. The north-western part of the shire is rugged 
and desolate. In this quarter the principal mountains are Merrick 
(2,764 ft.), the highest in the south of Scotland, and the group 
of the Rinns of Kells. Towards the south-west the chief hills 
are Lamachan, Larg and the bold mass of Cairnsmore of Fleet. 
In the south-east Criffcl stands almost isolated. In the north 
rises the fine hill of Cairnsmuir of Carsphairn, and close to the 
Ayrshire border is the Windy Standard. Much of the highest 
ground consists of intrusive granite masses, but the rocks of 
widest extent are Silurian and Ordovician, folded in a direction 
north-east-south-west and consisting mainly of shales and grits. 
The south of the shire is mostly level or undulating, but pictur- 
esque: glacial deposits here cover much of the surface. Large 
stretches of sand are exposed in the Solway at low water. 

The number of “burns” and “waters” is remarkable, but their 
length seldom exceeds 7 or 8 miles. Among the longer rivers are 
the Cree, which rises in Loch Moan and reaches the sea near 
Creetown after a course of about 30 m., during which it forms 
the boundary, at first of Ayrshire and then of Wigtownshire; the 
Dee or Black Water of Dee (so named from the peat by which 
it is coloured), which rises in Loch Dee and after a course mainly 
south-east and finally south, enters the sea at St. Mary’s isle 
below Kirkcudbright, its length being nearly 36 m.; the Urr, 
rising in Loch Urr on the Dumfriesshire border, falls into the sea 
a few miles south of Dalbeattie 27 m. from its source; the Ken, 
rising on the confines of Ayrshire, flows mainly southerly and 
joins the Dee at the southern end of Loch Ken after a course of 
24 m.; and the Deugh which, rising on the northern flank of the 
Windy Standard, pursues a winding course of 20 m. before reach- 
ing the Ken. The Nith, during the last few miles of its flow, 
forms the boundary with Dumfriesshire, to which county it almost 
wholly belongs. Lochs and mountain tarns are many; but except 
Loch Ken, which is about 6 m. long by ^ m. wide, none is large. 
There are several passes in the hill regions, but the only well- 
known glen is Glen Trool, not far from the district of Carrick in 
Ayrshire, and famous for its wild scenery and its associations 
with Robert Bruce. 

Agriculture. — The major part of the land is either waste or 
poor pasture, but considerable tracts have recently been reclaimed. 
More than half the holdings consist of 50 ac. and over. Oats are 
the predominant grain crop, the acreage of barley and wheat 
being insignificant. Turnips and potatoes are grown. Sheep and 
cattle-breeding are followed with success; Ayrshires are gradually 
ousting the black Galloway breed. Horses are raised, the small 
Galloway horses having given place to larger breeds. Pig-rearing 
is important. The honey of the shire is in good repute. 

Industries. — The granite quarries near Dalbeattie and Cree- 
town occupy a large number of hands. Sandstone also is quarried. 
The manufactures, mostly of woollen goods, are unimportant; 
tanning, corn-milling and paper-making are carried on, and salmon 
are caught, Dee fish being notable. 


The only railway communication is by the L.M.S. railway, run- 
ning from Dumfries to Castle Douglas, from which there is a 
branch to Kirkcudbright, and the line beginning at Castle Douglas 
and leaving the county at Newton Stewart. 

The population was 37,155 in 1921, when 103 persons spoke 
Gaelic and English. The chief towns are Castle Douglas (pop. 
in 1921, 2,801 ) , Dalbeattie (2,998), Kirkcudbright (2,101), Max- 
welltown (6,094). The shire returns one member to parliament. 

KIRKE, PERCY (c. 1646-1691), English soldier, was the 
son of George Kirke, a court official to Charles I. and Charles II., 
entered the army in 1666, was with Monmouth at Maestricht 
(1673), and was present during two campaigns with Turenne on 
the Rhine. In 1680 he became lieutenant-colonel, and soon after- 
wards colonel of one of the Tangier regiments (afterwards the 
King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regt.). In 1682 Kirke became 
governor of Tangier, and colonel of the old Tangier regiment. He 
was a successful governor, though he gave offence by the roughness 
of his manners and the wildness of his life. On the evacuation of 
Tangier “Kirke’s Lambs” (so called from their badge) returned 
to England, and in 1685 their colonel served as a brigadier in 
Faversham’s army. After Sedgemoor the rebels were treated with 
great severity. Brigadier Kirke took a notable part in the Revolu- 
tion three years later. He commanded at the relief of Derry, and 
made his last campaign in Flanders in 1691. He died, a lieutenant- 
general, at Brussels in Oct. 1691. 

KIRKINTILLOCH, police burgh and parish, Dumbarton- 
shire, Scotland. Pop. (1921 9 11,690 It is situated 8 m. N E. of 
Glasgow by the L.N.E. railway. It lies on the Forth and Clyde 
canal, and the Kelvin — from which Lord Kelvin, the distinguished 
scientist, took the title of his barony — flows past the town, where 
it receives from the north the Glazert and from the south the 
Luggie, commemorated by David Gray. The Wall of Antoninus 
ran through the site of the town, the Gaelic name of which ( Caer , 
a fort, not Kirk, a church) means “the fort at the end of the 
ridge.” The town became a burgh of barony under the Comyns in 
1170. The cruciform parish church (1644), with crow-stepped 
gables, is used as a childrens’ church, a new parish church having 
been built; the Broomhill home for incurables is largely due to 
Miss Beatrice Clugston, to whom a memorial was erected in 1891 
In 1898 the burgh acquired as a private park the Peel, containing 
traces of the Roman wall, a fort, and the foundation of Comyns 
castle. The leading industries are chemical manufactures, iron- 
founding, muslin-weaving, coal and iron mining and nickel-works. 
Lenzie, a suburb, a mile to the south of the old town with a junc- 
tion station, contains the towered building, in the Elizabethan 
style, of the Glasgow dental hospital, and the Glasgow convales- 
cent home. 

KIRK-KILISSE or SARANDEKLISIE, a town of Euro- 
pean Turkey, in the vilayet of Adrianople, 35 m. E. of 
Adrianople. Pop. (1905), about 16,000, of whom about half were 
Greeks, and the remainder Bulgarians, Turks and Jews. The 
Greeks have now left. Kirk-Kilisse is built near the headwaters 
of several small tributaries of the river Ergene, and on the western 
slope of the Istranja Dagh. It owes its chief importance to its 
position at the southern outlet of the Fakhi defile over these 
mountains, through which passes the shortest road from Shumla 
to Constantinople. The name Kirk-Kilisse signifies “four 
churches,” and the town possesses many mosques and Greek 
churches. It has an important trade with Constantinople in butter 
and cheese, and also exports wine, brandy, cereals and tobacco. 
The Turkish army was defeated here in 1912. From 1920 to 1922 
the town was in Greek territory. 

KIRKLAND LAKE, a thriving town of 4,000 inhabitants, 
in the district of Temiskaming in northern Ontario, Canada, 60 m. 
N. of Cobalt, on the Nipissing Central railway. It is the centre 
of the Kirkland Lake gold camp, one of the richest concentrations 
of gold values in the world, and the most important gold pro- 
ducing locality in Canada outside Porcupine. At present it in- 
cludes six producing mines, viz., Kirkland Lake, Teck-Hughes, 
Lake Shore, Wright Hargreaves, Sylvanite, and Tough Oakes 
Burnside, and further search for new mines is being carried on 
constantly both to the west and east. 
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The first gold discovery in the vicinity was made in 1911, 
through the opening up of the country by the Temiskaming and 
Northern railway. Since then production has steadily increased. 
In 1926 gold was produced to the value of $7,173,065; in 1927 
production was estimate^ at $9,500,000, and it is expected to in- 
crease greatly during the next few years. As a result of the gold 
discoveries in this district and in the Porcupine area, Canada now 
holds third place among the gold producing countries of the 
world. 

KIRKSVILLE, a city of north-eastern Missouri, U.SA., on 
the rolling prairie, at an altitude of 846ft. ; the county seat of Adair 
county. It is on Federal highway 63, and is served by the Quincy, 
Omaha and Kansas City and the Wabash railways; also motor bus 
lines. The population was 7,213 in 1920 (95% native white). It is 
the commercial centre for a large agricultural and coal-mining 
region, and has shoe factories and other manufacturing industries 
It is the seat of the North-east Missouri State Teachers college, 
founded by Joseph Baldwin in 1867 and adopted by the State in 
1870; and of the Andrew T. Still college of Osteopathy and 
Surgery (opened 1892), founded by and named for the originator 
of osteopathic treatment, who settled here in 1875. Kirksville was 
laid out in 1842, incorporated as a town in 1857, and chartered as 
a city in 1892 It was named after Jesse Kirk. In April, 1899, a 
cyclone caused serious damage. 

KIRKUK, an important foothill town in eastern ‘Iraq sit- 
uated in 35 0 30' N., 45 0 30' E. The city was probably the capital 
of ancient Gutium, whose local god was Ramman, the thunder 
god. It docs not appear to have been known during the period of 
Ur. It lies on the railroad from Baghdad to be extended to Mosul, 
and is one of the chief market centres of Kurdistan, in the centre 
of a corn and fruit district. There is also a considerable sheep 
industry. The population consists mostl} of Kurds and is esti- 
mated as high as 20,000. The town exports agricultural products 
and wood. The first large producer of the Turkish Petroleum Co. 
was drilled near here in 1927, with a showing for 60,000-90,000 
bbl. per day production of light oil. 

KIRKWALL, a royal burgh, seaport and capital of the 
Orkney islands, county of Orkney, Scotland. Pop. (1921) 3,697. 
It is situated at the head of a bay of the same name on the east 
'of the island of Pomona, or Mainland, 247 m. N. of Leith and 
64 m. N. of Wick by steamer. Much of the town is old-fashioned, 
its main street (nearly 1 m. long) being in parts so narrow that 
two vehicles cannot pass each other. Kirkwall has very few 
manufactures, the linen, kelp and straw-plaiting industries being 
extinct, but distilling and boat-building are carried on. The town 
is important not only as regards its shipping and the deep-sea 
fishery, but also as a distributing centre for the islands and the 
seat of the superior law courts. The port has two piers. Kirk- 
wall received its first charter from James 111 . in i486, but as it 
was disregarded by the earls of Orkney and others, parliament 
passed an act in 1670 confirming the charter granted by Charles 
II. in 1661. The cathedral of St. Magnus, a stately cruciform 
red sandstone structure in severest Romanesque with touches of 
Gothic, was founded by Jarl Rognvald (Earl Ronald) in 1137 
in memory of his uncle Jarl Magnus who was assassinated in the 
island of Egilshay in 1115, and afterwards canonized and adopted 
as the patron saint of the Orkneys. The remains of Rognvald and 
St. Magnus were found in the cathedral in 1926. The choir was 
lengthened and the beautiful eastern rose window added by 
Bishop Stewart in 1511, and the porch and the western end of 
the nave were finished in 1540 by Bishop Robert Reid. Saving 
that the upper half of the original spire was struck by lightning 
in 1671, and not rebuilt, the cathedral is complete, but it under- 
went extensive repairs in the 19th century. The disproportionate 
height and narrowness of the building lend it a certain distinction, 
but the sandstone has not resisted the effects of weather, and 
much of the external decorative work has perished. The choir 
is used as the parish church. The church of St. Olaf, from which 
the town took its name, was burned down by the English in 1502; 
and of the church erected on its site by Bishop Reid — the great- 
est building the Orkneys ever had — only a fragment survives. 


Nothing remains of the old castle, founded by Sir Henry Sin- 
clair (d. 1400), earl and prince of Orkney and 1st earl of Caith- 
ness, and the earthwork to the east of the town thrown up by the 
Cromwellians has been converted into a battery of the Orkney 
Artillery Volunteers. Adjoining the cathedral are the ruins of the 
bishop’s palace, in which King Haco died after his defeat at 
Largs in 1263. The round tower, added by Bishop Reid in 1550, 
contains a niche with an effigy believed to represent the founder, 
who also endowed the grammar school which is still in existence. 
To the east are the ruins of the earl’s palace, built about 1600 
for Patrick Stewart, 2nd earl of Orkney, and on his forfeiture 
given to the bishops for a residence. Tankerness house is a char- 
acteristic example of the old mansion of an Orkney laird There 
is daily communication with Stromness, and with Scrabster pier 
(Thurso), via Scapa pier, about m. to the S. of Kirkwall; and 
steamers sail regularly from the harbour to Lerwick, Aberdeen, 
Leith, and other islands in the Orkneys. Good roads place the 
capital in touch with most places in the island. 

KIRKWOOD, a city of St. Louis county, Missouri, U.S.A., 
14m. W. of the City Hall of St. Louis; served by the Frisco and 
the Missouri Pacific railways. It is a residential suburb, with a 
population in 1920 of 4,422. 

KIRRIEMUIR, a burgh of barony and police burgh of For- 
farshire, Scotland. Pop. (1921), 3,408. It is situated on a height 
above the glen through which the Gairie flows, 6} m N.W. of 
Forfar by a branch line of the L.M S. railway of which it is the 
terminus. The staple industry is linen-weaving. Sir J. M. Barrie 
(b, i860) was born here, and made the town famous under the 
name o! “Thrums.” The original Secession church — the kirk of 
the Auld Lichts — was founded in 1806 and rebuilt in 1893. 

KIRSANOV, a town of the Russian S.F.SR. in the province 
of Tambov, in 52 0 39' N, 42 0 42' E , on a small tributary of 
the Vorona river, and on the railway. Pop. (1926) 25,043. It has 
grown rapidly since 1900, and has smelting works and steam 
flour mills and a grain elevator. It was founded at the beginning 
of the 1 8th century as a result of the working of iron in the 
locality. 

KIRSCH or KIRSCHENWASSER, a potable spirit distilled 
from cherries. Kirsch is manufactured chiefly in the Black forest 
in Germany, and in the Vosges and Jura districts in France. Gen- 
erally the raw material consists of the wild cherry known as 
Ccrasus avium. The cherries are subjected to natural fermenta- 
tion and subsequent distillation Occasionally a certain quantity 
of sugar and water is added to the cherries after crushing, and 
the mass so obtained is filtered or pressed prior to fermentation. 
The spirit is usually “run” at a strength of about 50% of abso- 
lute alcohol. Compared with brandy or whisky the characteristic 
features of kirsch are («) that it contains relatively large quanti- 
ties of higher alcohols and compound ethers and (b) the presence 
in this spirit of small quantities of hydrocyanic acid, partly as 
such and partly in combination as benzaldehydecyanhydrine, to 
which the distinctive flavour of kirsch is largely due. 

KIR-SHEHER, the chief town of a vilayet in Asia Minor, 
situated on a tributary of the Kizil Irmak {Hal ys) % on the Angora- 
Kaisarieh road The town gives its name to the excellent carpets 
made in the vicinity. On the outskirts there is a hot chalybeate 
spring. Pop. (1927) 67,731. Kir-sheher represents the ancient 
Mocissus, a small town which became important in the Byzantine 
period: it was enlarged by the emperor Justinian, who re-named 
it Justinianopolis, and made it the capital of a large division of 
Cappadocia. 

KIRWAN, RICHARD (1733-1812), Irish scientist, was 
born at Cloughballymore, Co. Galway, in 1733. In 1766 he was 
called to the Irish bar, but in 1768 abandoned practice in favour 
of scientific pursuits. During the next nineteen years he resided 
chiefly in London, enjoying the society of the scientific men 
living there. His experiments on the specific gravities and at- 
tractive powers of various saline substances formed a substantial 
contribution to the methods of analytical chemistry, and in t 782 
gained him the Copley medal from the Royal Society, of which 
he was elected a fellow in 1780; and in 1784 he was engaged in 
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a controversy with Cavendish in regard to the latter’s experiments 
on air. In 1787 he removed to Dublin, where four years later he 
became president of the Royal Irish Academy. He was one of the 
last supporters in England of the phlogistic hypothesis, for which 
he contended in his Essay on Phlogiston and the Constitution 
of Acids (1787), identifying phlogiston with hydrogen. This 
work, translated by Madame Lavoisier, was published in French 
with critical notes by Lavoisier and some of his associates; Kirwan 
attempted to refute their arguments, but they proved too strong 
for him, and he acknowledged himself a convert in 1791. His 
other books included Elements of Mineralogy (1784), which was 
the first systematic work on that subject in the English language, 
and which long remained standard; An Estimate of the Tem- 
perature of Differcfit Latitudes (1787); Essay of the Analysis 
of Mineral Waters (1799), and Geological Essays ( 1 799)* He 
died in Dublin in June 1812. 

KI-SEKI (rare or strange stones) : see Bon-seki. 
KISFALUDY, KAROLY |Charles] (1788-1830), Hun- 
garian author, was bom at T6te, near Raab, on Feb. 6, 1788. 
His birth cost his mother her life and himself his father’s 
undying hatred. He entered the army as a cadet in 1804; saw 
active service in Italy, Serbia and Bavaria (1805-1809), dis- 
tinguishing himself at the battle of Leoben (May 25, 1809). 
During the war he composed his first poems, e g., the tragedy 
Gyilkos (“The Murder,” 1808), and numerous martial songs. 
He fell hopelessly in love with the beautiful Katalin Heppler, 
the daughter of a wealthy tobacco merchant. Kisfaludy, contrary 
to his father’s wishes, now threw up his commission and went 
to live with a married sister at Vorrock. In 1812 he studied 
painting at Vienna, till the theatre attracted him. In 1812 he 
wrote the tragedy Kldra Zdch , and in 1815 went to Italy to study 
art more thoroughly. But he was back again within six months, 
and for the next three years lived a wandering life. The elder 
Kisfaludy refused any reconciliation. But the son became im- 
mediately famous with the production (1819) of his drama Ilka, 
written for the Fehervar dramatic society. Subsequent plays, 
The Voivode Stiber and The Petitioners (the first original Magyar 
dramas), were equally successful. Kisfaludy may be said to have 
created the Hungarian drama. In May 1820 he wrote three new 
plays which still further increased his reputation. From 1820 
onwards, under the influence of the critic Kazinczy, he learnt 
to polish and refine his style, while his friend and adviser Gyorgy 
Gaal (who translated some of his dramas for the Vienna stage) 
introduced him to the works of Shakespeare and Goethe. 

By this time Kisfaludy had evolved a literary theory of his 
own which inclined towards romanticism; and in collaboration 
with his elder brother Alexander (see below) he founded the 
periodical Aurora (1822), which attracted many young authors 
(including Vorosmarty, Bajza and Czuczor) and became the 
organ of romanticists. Kisfaludy contributed to Aurora ballads, 
epigrams, short epic pieces, and, best of all, his comic stories. 
His comic types amuse and delight to this day. When the folk- 
tale became popular in Europe, Kisfaludy set to work upon 
folk-tales also, and produced (1828) some of the masterpieces 
of that genre. He died on Nov. 21, 1830. Six years later the 
great literary society of Hungary, the Kisfaludy Tdrsasdg, was 
founded to commemorate his genius. Kisfaludy revived and 
nationalized the Magyar literature, giving it a range and scope 
undreamed of before his time. 

The first edition of Kisfaludy’s works, in 10 volumes, appeared 
at Buda in 1831, shortly after his death, but the 7th edition (Budapest, 
1893) is the best and fullest. See Ferenc Toldy, Lives of the Magyar 
Poets (Hung.) (Budapest, 1870) ; Zsolt Beothy, The Father of Hun- 
garian Comedy (Budapest, 1882) ; Tamas Szana, The Two Kisfaludy s 
(Hung.) (Budapest, 1876). Kisfaludy’s struggles and adventures are 
also most vividly described in Jbkai’s novel, Eppur si muove (Hung.). 

Kisfaludy SAndor [Alexander] (1772-1844), Hungarian 
poet, elder brother of the preceding, was bom at Zala on the 27th 
of September 1772, educated at Raab, and graduated in philo- 
sophy and jurisprudence at Pressburg. He entered the Life 
Guards (1793) and plunged into the gay life of Vienna. In 
1796 he was transferred to the army in Italy for being concerned 


with other officers in certain irregularities. When Milan was 
captured by Napoleon Kisfaludy was sent a prisoner of war to 
Vaucluse, where he studied Petrarch with enthusiasm and fell 
violently in love with Caroline D’Esclapon, a kindred spirit to 
whom he addressed his melancholy H^mfy Lays. He left the 
army in September 1799, and married his old love R6za Szegedy 
at the beginning of 1800. The first five happy years of their life 
were passed at Kam in Vas county, but in 1805 they removed to 
Siimeg where Kisfaludy gave himself up entirely to literature. 

He had published a volume of erotic poetry which made him 
famous, and his reputation was still further increased by his 
Regek or Tales. In 1820 the Marczebanya Institute crowned his 
Tales. In 1822 he started the Aurora with his younger brother 
K&roly ( see above). He died on Oct. 28, 1844. Alexander 
Kisfaludy’s art was self-taught, solitary and absolutely inde- 
pendent. If he imitated any one it was Petrarch; indeed his 
famous Himfy szerelmei (“The Loves of Himfy”), as his col- 
lected sonnets are called, have won for him the title of “The 
Hungarian Petrarch.” Of his plays Hunyadi Janos (1816) need 
alone be mentioned. 

The best critical edition of Sandor Kisfaludy’s works is the fourth 
complete edition, by David Angyal, in eight volumes (Budapest, 
1893). See Tamas Szana, The Two Kisfaludy s (Hung) (Budapest, 
1876) ; Imre Sandor, The Influence of the Italian on the Hungarian 
Literature (Hung) (Budapest, 1878) ; Kalmdn Siimegi, Kisfaludy and 
his Tales (Hung.) (Budapest, 1877). (R. N. B.) 

KISH, an island in the Persian gulf. (See Qats.) 

KISH (modern Tal al-Uhaimer), one of the most ancient and 
important cities of Sumer and Akkad, lies in a direct line about 
8 miles from Babil, and 10 from Hillaa, in 32 0 30' N. 45 0 E. 
The site is a very extensive one and is in the course of excavation 
by a joint expedition of the University of Oxford (Weld) and 
the Field Museum of Chicago. The city lies on cither side of the 
old bed of the Euphrates, and for descriptive purposes may be 
divided into eastern and western Kish, in relation to the river. 
There was also a great canal running through the eastern city. 
The ruins are extremely extensive The western flank of the city 
is guarded by two mounds, probably the fortress of the city, the 
later mound to the south being known to-day as Tal Khuzna, 
“the hill of treasure.” The fortress consists of a large buttressed 
rampart, containing large chambers; some pottery of the Ham- 
murabi period has been found here. The two hills stand up about 
forty feet above the plain, and from them (near the south-west 
corner of extensive city ruins) runs a massive wall and moat 
terminating in a low mound, no doubt a fort on the western 
bank of the old river channel. The city ruins which cover a 
wide area east of the twin western forts consist of a series of low 
mounds, which on their northern aspect extend as far as the 
ziggurat. These mounds have been extensively pillaged by illicit 
diggers and are probably the site from which many contracts have 
come. They terminate to the north-east in the great stage which 
rises 90 ft. above the plain and has received its modern name of 
Tal al-Uhaimer, the “little red mound,” from the great mass of 
baked bricks of the period of Samsu-iluna which stands out very 
prominently across the plain and has protected the rest of the 
tower from erosion. East of the ziggurat is a series of low 
mounds, identified by Langdon as the ruins of Emete-ursag. These 
ruins cover a wide area and Langdon believes that they are the 
remains of one of the most extensive temples of Sumer and 
Akkad. South of the ziggurat and between it and the southern 
wall there is a wide space which seems originally to have been a 
city park. In addition to these extensive ruins in western Kish 
there are also chains of mounds which lead to the new bed of the 
Euphrates. These can with certainty be identified with the outer 
defences which Nebuchadrezzar claims to have made. Their 
great extent is probably responsible for the large dimensions 
attributed by Herodotus and other ancient authorities to the 
walls of Babylon (see Babylon). Western Kish must therefore 
have formed in later times, long after the river changed its 
course, if not an important city, at least an important element in 
the outer defences of its successor, the town of Babylon. 

Eastern Kish lying about a mile from the ziggurat is much 
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more extensive and impressive. It consists of two parts, divided 
by an old canal. Between this and the river bed there are first 
a series of three mounds, which were probably forts. The most 
southerly lies on the other side of the river from the fort which 
guards the end of the wall of western Kish. Between these forts 
and the canal there lies a mound about three quarters of a mile 
long and about 25 ft. high, which contained a large number of 
tablets and some late graves. The canal which lay east of this 
mound is marked to-day by a long series of narrow mounds, 
which stand out and are most impressive, especially when half 
concealed by the mists at dawn. The canal appears to have been 
reconstructed at various times, and may even have been in use 
as late as the Abbasid period. If this was so the water must 
have been brought, as is the case with the modern canal a little 
distance away, from the new bed of the river near Hillaa. Im- 
mediately east of the canal are a series of sites. To the north 
lies a large flat area, not a mound, covered with plano-convex 
bricks. It appears that this must have formed an important part 
of Kish in early Sumerian times, and included the palace of the 
kings. It was entirely abandoned about 3000 b.c. Further down 
the canal and south-east of this area lies the great horse shaped 
Tal Bandar, “the harbour mound,” a very descriptive name. This 
mound which is about 60 ft. high and 280 ft. in its greatest di- 
mension from east to west, probably dates from the first Baby*- 
Ionian dynasty. It does not seem to have been a temple, but at 
present its purpose is quite undetermined. Immediately south 
of the “harbour mound” is a further mound, about 40 ft. above 
the plain and about 2\ acres in extent. A short distance south of 
this, and immediately opposite the city ruins on the west bank 
of the canal, lie the most impressive ruins of eastern Kish. They 
consist of two great stage towers and a huge temple area, adjoin- 
ing which there are extensive city ruins. The central mounds, 
known to-day as Inghara , a word of uncertain meaning, include 
two ziggurats joined together by a mass of ruins, and a mass of 
temple debris on the slopes of the mounds. The tower is 75 ft. 
high and the spur to the north is 3 ac. in extent and almost as 
high as the tower. All around is a large area covered with temples 
in ancient times. To the east of the old temple area there are 
extensive city ruins which are protected to the east by two 
forts. The residential quarter covers nearly \ sq.m, and is in most 
places about 30 ft. high. The upper strata at least are Neo- 
Babylonian. 

It seems probable that the eastern forts mark the limits of the 
ancient city of Kish. Two miles, however, to the east, in a region 
of sand and desolation, lie the great mounds called by the Arabs 
Abu Sudaira, “the father of the Christ’s Thorn,” so-called from 
the single evidence of vegetation, a single shrub of Ziziphns Spina 
Christi which grows on the top. The mounds are irregular in 
shape and the lower summit is crowned with the remains of a 
Parthian tower. The whole surface is strewn with pottery of 
various dates, including some as late as Arab glazed pottery. 
There are Nebuchadrezzar bricks, and extensive traces of a ceme- 
tery, probably of no great antiquity. The mounds still await ex- 
cavation. Farther east there is a further series of mounds; 
indeed the whole region between the Tigris and Kish contains 
abundant traces of intensive habitation. Some miles away, in 1925, 
Langdon excavated an early site at Jemdet-Nazr, “the hill of the 
Saviour.” This mound, at present far from water, is probably on 
the site of some old stream bed, as the vegetation suggests traces 
of underground water. Langdon found here the remains of an 
ancient city whose pottery consisted entirely of painted ware. 
Its name and history are unknown. It certainly is of great an- 
tiquity from the pictographic tablet and the pottery, but nothing 
more is known. From the enormous numbers of pottery sickles 
lying on the surface it must once have been the centre of an 
agricultural district. 

The history of Kish is especially interesting from its geograph- 
ical aspect. In early Sumerian times, though the details have yet 
to be filled in, the whole region was the centre of a great wheat 
growing district. It was watered by the Euphrates and the water 
from the river was conducted in all probability across the present 
desert regions towards the Tigris, although this area has not as 
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yet been fully explored archaeologically. This agricultural pros- 
perity dates from as early in Sumerian times as it is possible 
at present to identify with any certainty. The city of Kish itself 
formed the dominating fortified city of the region, just as to-day 
so many walled cities in China dominate an agricultural area. 
Sargon, himself a native of Kish, abandoned the city after making 
war on it and during the dark period which followed little is 
known of the city, which may have been one of the very earliest 
sites of Sumerian civilization in Mesopotamia. In spite of at- 
tempts to do so, Kish never again regained her supremacy, which 
passed to Babylon (no doubt owing to the change in the bed of 
the Euphrates, although we have at present no information when 
this change took place). Towards the end of the third millennium 
b.c. Hammurabi and his successor did much work on the rebuild- 
ing of the temples, and Kish remained an important city as one 
of the most revered religious shrines of Akkad. In Neo-Babylo- 
nian times it again entered into a period of prosperity, forming 
almost an outer suburb of Babylon. The last actual reference to 
Kish occurs in the Nabonidos Chronicle, 539 b.c. A Greek tomb 
was found in the place in eastern Kish, but probably western 
Kish was abandoned in the Persian period. It is curious that in 
Kish itself apart from this one tomb nothing later than Nabonidos 
has been found, whereas all the mounds along the Shatt al Nil, 
to the east of Kish, are strewn with later pottery. Two different 
processes have been at work: one, political, that which led to the 
fall of Kish from its predominance, and the other the reduction 
of so much of the area to entire desolation. 

A study of the canals shows that they gradually silted them- 
selves up, but the more easterly, the Shatt al Nil, still remained as 
a possible supplier of water. Owing however to the lie of the 
land this canal runs to the east of Kish, and it is clear that the 
site has been progressively abandoned from the west, although 
it is probable that in early Sumerian times, when the river still 
ran past the city, eastern Kish was the earlier site. In spite of 
the possibility that the canal in the centre of the city was finally 
repaired in Abbasid times, it is more probable that the true site 
of Kish was entirely abandoned in ancient times and the city 
moved about two miles east, where there are abundant traces of 
later habitation, but where there was already a city at least as 
early as Nebuchadrezzar. Finally this site was abandoned also. 
Langdon is inclined to suggest that this final abandonment of the 
whole site was due to desiccation. The breaking down of the 
canal system under the Mongols would equally suffice to produce 
this result. The modern canal, based no doubt on water levels, 
runs east of Kish quite close to the sites of Abu Sudaira, and is 
playing an important part in rapidly converting that desolate 
region into irrigated land. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the city of Kish depended on 
the river itself and that, except for ancient prestige and religious 
sanctity, it ceased to be important when the river deserted it. 
When the town was reduced to a supply of water from the new 
bed of the river, that canal was dug more to the east and so pro- 
duced the Kish of Parthian, Persian and Arab times. When the 
canal system failed then those sites too melted into the desert. 
Meanwhile Babylon on the river usurped the place of Kish, and 
the site continued to be occupied, even though other later towns 
for various reasons succeeded to Babylon. 

Bibliography. — S. Langdon, Excavations at Kish , vol. i. (1924) and 
further publications of the University of Oxford (Weld) Field Museum 
(Chicago) Expedition to Mesopotamia (in the course of publication). 

(L. H. D. B.) 

KISHANGARH, an Indian state in the Rajputana agency. 
Area, 858 sq.m.; pop. (1921), 77,734. The state was founded 
in the reign of the emperor Akbar, by a younger son of the raja 
of Jodhpur. In 1818 Kishangarh first came into direct relations 
with the British government, by entering into a treaty, together 
with the other Rajput states, for the suppression of the Pindari 
marauders by whom the country was at that time overrun. 
The chief, whose title is maharaja, is a Rajput of the Rathor clan, 
and enjoys a salute of 15 guns. Irrigation from tanks and wells 
has been extended; factories for ginning and pressing cotton have 
been started; and the social reform movement, for discouraging 
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excessive expenditure on marriages, has been very successful. 
The town of Kishangarh is 18 m. north-west of Ajmere by 
rail. Pop. (1921), 9,452. It is the residence of many Jain mer- 
chants. 

KISHINEV (Rumanian, Chisinau), a town of Bessarabia, 
Rumania, capital of the department of Kishinev and formerly of 
the Russian Government of Bessarabia. Pop. (1924), 190,000, 
a mixture of Jews (nearly 50%), Rumanians, Russians, Tatars, 
Germans, Bulgarians and gypsies. Kishinev lies on the river Byk, 
on the railway between Odessa and Jassy; a direct line to south 
Bessarabia was under construction in 1928. Kishinev is seat of 
the bishop of Bessarabia, and contains a cathedral, an ecclesias- 
tical seminary, a faculty of theology, a college, a museum, a 
public library, a botanic garden and a sanatorium with sulphur 
springs. The suburbs are remarkable for their gardens, which 
produce fruits (especially plums, which are dried and exported), 
mulberry leaves, tobacco and wine. There is a depot of the Gov- 
ernment tobacco monopoly in the town, and a school of viti- 
culture. Trade is active, and there are local industries. Kishinev 
was founded in 1436, but had only 7,000 inhabitants in 1812, 
when acquired by Russia from Moldavia. Since that date it has 
increased rapidly, and has been largely rebuilt. The old town is 
on the banks of the Byk, the new on high crags, 450 feet above 
the river. A notable pogrom was committed here in 1913. 

KISHM, an island in the Persian gulf. (See Qishm.) 

KISKUNFELEGYHAZA, a Hungarian town, 80 m. S S.E. 
of Budapest. Lying at the edge of the drift-sand region it is 
surrounded by vineyards, orchards, tobacco and rye fields but is 
chiefly noted for its great cattle-market. Local finds point to a 
long history of settlement but the modern town dates from 1743 
when the district was recolonized after the Turkish devastation 
of the 17th century. Pop. (1920), 36,797. 

KISLOVODSK, a town and health-resort in the North Cau- 
casian Area of the Russian S.F.S R. in lat. 43 0 57' N., long. 42 0 
45' E., situated at an altitude of 2,690 ft., in a deep cauldron- 
shaped valley on the north side of the Caucasus. The town is the 
terminus of a branch line from Georgievsk through Piatigorsk. 
Pop. (about 4,000 in 1897) was 31,345 in 1926. There is a civic 
electricity and water supply. The limestone hills which surround 
the town rise by successive steps or terraces, and contain numer- 
ous caves. The mineral waters are strongly impregnated with car- 
bonic acid gas and have a temperature of 51 0 F. The principal 
spring is known as Narsan, and its water is called by the Circas- 
sians the “drink of heroes.” 

KISMET, fate, destiny, a term used by Muslims to express 
all the incidents and details of man’s lot in life. The word is the 
Turkish form of the Arabic qismat , from qasama, to divide. 

KISS, the act of pressing or touching with the lips, the* cheek, 
hand, or lips of another, as an expression of love, affection, rever- 
ence or greeting. Skeat ( Etym . Diet., 1898) connects the Teut. 
base kiissa with Lat. gust us, taste. 

For the liturgical osculum pads, or “kiss of peace,” see Pax. See , 
further, C. Nyrop, The Kiss and its History, trans. by W. F. Harvey 
(1902) ; J. J. Claudius, Dissertatio de salutationibus veterum (Utrecht, 
1702); and “Baisers d’etiquette” (1689) in Archives curieuses de 
Thistoire de France (1834-90, series ii., tom. 12). 

KISSAR or GYTARAH BARBARYEH, the ancient 
Nubian lyre, still in use in Egypt and Abyssinia, and having instead 
of the traditional tortoise-shell back a shallow, round bowl of 
wood, covered with a sound-board of sheepskin. 

KISSI, a long-headed, dark-skinned, short-statured and slen- 
der-limbed patrilineal folk inhabiting a district lying on the fron- 
tiers of Sierra Leone and Liberia and extending into southern 
French Guinea between the upper Meli and Moa (Makona) 
rivers, who speak a language related to Bulom and Kim. They 
live in confederated villages under a paramount chief. Free choice 
of a wife is allowed. Inheritance passes to the surviving brother, 
whom failing, to the nephew. The people are engaged in cultiva- 
tion, arboriculture and hunting, and are animists. 

See Arcin, La Guinie Fran^aise (1907). 

KISSINGEN, a town and watering-place of Germany, in the 
republic of Bavaria, situated on the Franconian Saale, 656 ft. 


above sea-level, 62 m. E. of Frankfort-on-Main, and 43 N.N.E. 
of Wurzburg by rail. Pop. (1925) 6,517. The salt springs were 
known in the 9th century, and their medicinal properties were 
recognized in the 1 6th, but it was only during the 19th century 
that Kissingen became a popular resort. The town belonged to 
the counts of Henneberg until 1394, when it was sold to the bishop 
of Wurzburg. With this bishopric it passed later to Bavaria. The 
three principal springs arc the Rakoczy, the Pandur and the Max- 
brunnen, of which the first two, strongly impregnated with iron 
and salt, have a temperature of 51-26° F; the last (50-72°) is 
like Selters or Seltzer water. At short distances from the town 
are the intermittent artesian spring Solensprudel, the Schonborn- 
sprudel and the Thercsienquelle; and in the same valley as Kissin- 
gen are the minor spas of Booklet and Bruckenau. They are all 
highly charged with salt, and productive government salt-works 
were at one time stationed near Kissingen. 

KISTNA (or Krishna), a district of British India, in the 
N.E. of the Madras Presidency. Masulipatam is the district head- 
quarters. Area, 5,907 sq m. The district is generally a flat country, 
but the interior is broken by a few low hills, the highest being 
1,857 ft- above sea-level. The principal rivers are the Kistna, 
which cuts the district into two portions, and the Munyeru, Paleru 
and Naguleru (tributaries of the Gundlakamma and the Kistna). 
The Kolar lake, which covers an area of 21 by 14 m., and the 
Romparu swamp receive the drainage on the north and south sides 
of the Kistna respectively. 

The population (2,133,314 in 1921) is increasing owing to the 
growing area of irrigated land. The Kistna delta system of irriga- 
tion canals, which are available also for navigation, connect with 
the Godavari system. The principal crops are rice, millets, pulse, 
oil-seeds, cotton, tobacco and a little sugar-cane. There are sev- 
eral factories for ginning and pressing cotton and a sugar factory; 
lace and embroidery are made, and a number of rice milling and 
cleaning works have recently been established. The manufacture 
of chintzes at Masulip>atam has decayed, but cotton is woven 
for domestic use. Salt is evaporated, under government super- 
vision, along the coast. Bezwada, at the head of the delta, is a 
place of growing importance, as the central junction of the East 
Coast railway system, which crosses the inland portion of the 
district in three directions. Some sea-borne trade, chiefly coast- 
ing, is carried on at the open roadsteads of Masulipatam and 
Nizampatam, both in the delta. 

KISTNA or KRISHNA, a river of southern India. It rises 
near Mahabaleshwar in the Western Ghats, only about 40 m. from 
the Arabian sea, and flows across almost the entire peninsula from 
west to east for a distance of 800 m. before discharging into the 
Bay of Bengal. Its source is held sacred, and is frequented by pil- 
grims. From Mahabaleshwar the Kistna runs southward in a rapid 
course into the nizam’s dominions, then turns to the east, and 
falls into the sea by two principal mouths, carrying with it the 
waters of the Bhima from the north and the Tungabadhra from 
the south-west. Along this part of the coast runs an extensive strip 
of land which has been entirely formed by the detritus washed 
down by the Kistna and Godavari. The river channel is through- 
out too rocky and the stream too rapid to allow navigation even by 
small native craft. In utility for irrigation the Kistna is also infe- 
rior to its two sister streams, the Godavari and Cauvery. By far 
the greatest of its irrigation works is the anicut at Bezwada, where 
the river bursts through the Eastern Ghats and spreads over the 
alluvial plain. The channel there is 1,300 yd. wide. During the 
dry season the depth of water is barely 6 ft., but sometimes it 
rises to as much as 36 ft. Of the two main canals connected with 
the dam, that on the left bank breaks into two branches, the one 
running 39 m. to Ellore, the other 49 m. to Masulipatam. The 
canal on the right bank proceeds nearly parallel to the river, and 
also sends off two principal branches, to Nizampatam and Co- 
mamur. The total length of the main channels is 349 m. and the 
total area irrigated in 1919-20 was 716,500 acres. A project for 
the building of a further dam was under consideration in 1928. 
The river is crossed by a fine railway bridge near Wadi junction. 

KITASATO, SHIBASABURO (1856- ), Japanese 

doctor of medicine, was bom at Kumamoto and studied in Ger- 
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many under Koch from 1885 to 1891. In 1892 he became director 
of the Imperial Japanese Institute for Study of Infectious Dis- 
eases. He worked with Bering on the tetanus and diphtheria 
bacilli, and discovered (1894) the bubonic plague bacillus, and 
(1898) that of dysentery. In 1900 he discovered a second plague 
bacillus and prepared a new serum for that disease. At various 
times he investigated outbreaks of plague at Kobe, Osaka and in 
Manchuria and issued reports on his observations. He also studied 
the mode of infection in tuberculosis and read a paper on this 
subject at the International Congress of Medicine at Budapest 
in 1909. Kitasato was elected an Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1908. In 1915 he resigned his directorship and founded 
a private institute where he was joined by his former colleagues. 
Kitasato was created a baron by the emperor of Japan in 1924 
and in the following year obtained the Harben gold medal of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health. 

KITCHEN, the room or place in a house set apart for cook- 
ing, in which the culinary and other domestic utensils are kept. 
Archaeologists have used the term “kitchen-midden,” i.e, 9 kitchen 
rubbish heap, for the rubbish heaps of prehistoric man, contain- 
ing bones, remains of edible shell-fish, implements, etc. ( see 
Shell-mounds). 

KITCHEN CABINET, a kitchen fitting in the shape of an 
enclosed dresser, fitted with doors, drawers and special containers, 
designed to economize space and to save labour by giving order 
and handiness to many materials and supplies. The kitchen is the 
workshop of the home, and any appliance which will make it more 
efficient is essential equipment. Although American in origin, the 
early American kitchen cabinet was an adaptation of the German 
kitchen cupboard, but included a kitchen table. The first American 
kitchen cabinets were brought out about the beginning of the 
twentieth century in the Middle West. 

Most kitchen cabinets are made of wood, either oak, ash, birch 
or chestnut, but some of the higher priced cabinets are made of 
steel. Most kitchen cabinets have containers for flour, sugar, 
bread and cakes. The upper section is designed for food packets, 
groceries, crockery, etc. An extending porcelain top table is 
usually fitted, and in the lower sections are drawers for towels, 
cutlery, bread and cakes, and a cupboard for pots and pans. 
Kitchen cabinets are sometimes designed to incorporate addi- 
tional units or sections, further to centralize the equipment of 
the kitchen. These units are placed on either side of the cabinets 
to hold such appliances as cooking pans, china and oven ware. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: see Household Appliances. 
KITCHENER, HORATIO HERBERT KITCHENER, 
Earl (1850-1916), British field marshal and statesman, was 
the son of Lieut. -Colonel H. H. Kitchener and was bom at 
Bally Longford, Co. Kerry, on June 24, 1850. He entered the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, in 1868, and was com- 
missioned second lieutenant, Royal Engineers, in 1871. In 1870 
his parents were living at Dinan, and Kitchener volunteered for 
service in the army of the Loire. He was soon invalided out, but 
the love of France which impelled him remained. As a subaltern 
he was employed in survey work in Cyprus and Palestine, and 
on promotion to captain in 1883 was attached to the Egyptian 
army, then in course of re-organization under British officers. 
In the following year he served on the staff of the British expedi- 
tionary force on the Nile, and was promoted successively major 
and lieutenant-colonel by brevet for his services. From 1886 to 
1888 he was governor-general of the Eastern Sudan, with head- 
quarters at Suakin. In 1889 he commanded the cavalry in 
action against the dervishes at Gamaizieh and Toski. From 1889 
to 1892 he served as adjutant-general of the army. He had be- 
come brevet-colonel in the British army in 1888, and he received 
the C.B. in 1889 after the action of Toski. 

In 1892 Kitchener succeeded Francis Grenfell as sirdar of the 
Egyptian army, and three years later, when he had completed his 
predecessor’s work of re-organizing the forces of the khedive, he 
began the formation of an expeditionary force on the vexed 
military frontier of Wady Haifa. The advance into the Sudan 
was prepared by thorough administrative work on his part which 
gained universal admiration. For the events of the River War 
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see Egypt, Military Operations. Kitchener’s work was crowned 
and the power of the Mahdists utterly destroyed by the victory 
of Omdurman (Sept. 2, 1898), for which he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Kitchener of Khartum, received the G.C.B., 
the thanks of parliament and a grant of £30,000. Before 
Kitchener left the Sudan he went with an escort up the White 
Nile to Fashoda, and explained to Colonel Marchand that the 
French flag could not be hoisted in the Khedive’s dominions. 
After Omdurman was taken by the Anglo-Egyptian forces under 
General Kitchener, the seat of government was again transferred 
to Khartum. It speedily arose from its ruins, being rebuilt on a 
much finer scale than the original city. In 1899 the railway from 
Wadi Haifa was completed to Khartum, and in 1906 through com- 
munication by rail was established with the Red Sea. 

Little more than a year afterwards, while still sirdar of the 
Egyptian army, he was promoted lieutenant-general and ap- 
pointed chief-of-staff to Roberts in the South African War. ( See 
Transvaal: History.) In this capacity he served in the cam- 
paign of Paardcberg, the advance on Bloemfontein and the subse- 
quent northward advance to Pretoria, and on Roberts’s return to 
England in November 1900 succeeded him as commander-in- 
chief, receiving at the same time the local rank of general. In 
June 1902 the long and harassing war came to its close, and 
Kitchener was made a viscount, received a grant of £50,000 and 
the Order of Merit. His method of wearing down the guerrilla 
resistance of the Boers was severely criticised then and after- 
wards. But when the Boers submitted Kitchener’s influence was 
felt in the moderation of the peace terms. 

Immediately after the peace he went to India as commander- 
in-chief in the East Indies, and in this position, which he held 
for seven years, he carried out not only many far-reaching 
administrative reforms but a complete re-organization and strate- 
gical redistribution of the British and native forces. In India he 
came into severe conflict with the viceroy, Lord Curzon, and he 
ultimately induced the secretary of state to give the commander- 
in-chief fuller powers over army expenditure. On leaving India 
in 1909 he was promoted field marshal, and succeeded the duke 
of Connaught as commander-in-chief and high commissioner in 
the Mediterranean. This post, not of great importance in itself, 
was regarded as a virtual command of the colonial as distinct 
from the home and the Indian forces, and on his appointment 
Kitchener (after a visit to Japan) undertook a tour of inspection 
of the forces of the empire, and went to Australia and New 
Zealand in order to assist in drawing up local schemes of defence. 
In this mission he was highly successful, and earned golden 
opinions. But soon after his return to England in April 1910 
he declined to take up his Mediterranean appointment, owing 
to his dislike of its inadequate scope, and he was succeeded in 
June by Ian Hamilton. In the late summer of 19 11 he became 
British agent and consul-general in Egypt. 

Egypt. — On the day he landed at Alexandria, Italy was pre- 
senting an ultimatum to Turkey, and there is no doubt that 
Kitchener’s presence and his prestige were mainly responsible for 
the safe passage of Egypt through the critical period of the 
Tripoli and Balkan wars, and that no one but himself would 
have been able to prevent collisions between the Greek and 
Italian colonists and the natives. His idea was to keep the coun- 
try busy with the contemplation of its own affairs, and he initi- 
ated a policy of economic reform the effects of which were to be 
enduring. His programme comprised village savings banks, the 
five feddan law, the opening of cotton markets all over the 
country, cantonal courts, the promotion of the Department for 
Agriculture to a ministry, school buildings, sanitation and press 
supervision, and the heightening of the Aswan dam — all of ab- 
sorbing interest to him, all receiving his assiduous care. 

At the War Office. — Earl Kitchener (he had just received an 
earldom for his services in Egypt) came home on leave in June 
1914, intending to return in September. But on July 31 all 
heads of missions were ordered to repair to their posts, and on 
Aug. 3 Kitchener was actually on board the Channel boat when 
a message arrived from the prime minister requiring him to stay 
in England. Three days later he took over the seals of the War 
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Office, and instantly laid his plans for an army of 70 divisions, 
coolly calculating that its maximum strength would be reached 
during the third year of the War, just when the enemy would be 
undergoing a sensible diminution of his resources in man-power. 
His scheme, of course, ran clean contrary to all accepted ideas: 
it had always been held that in time of war, though armies could 
be expanded, they could not be created, and to imagine otherwise 
seemed as surprising to our friends as to our enemies. In the early 
days of 1916 Kitchener could tell the Cabinet that 67 divisions 
were afoot and three in the mould; he was met by a representation 
that we must choose between a diminution of our forces and a 
reduction of our monetary advances to our Allies. He declined 
the dilemma. He did not think that England could present either 
of these conclusions to her Allies without proof positive that 
expenditure could not be reduced nor national income increased, 
that her administration was free from extravagance, that her 
taxable capacity was fully exploited and that all parts of the 
Empire were pulling their weight. The conflict of opinion was 
sharp and short, with the upshot that the 70 infantry divisions 
were assured of their existence, and the way was prepared for 
the Kitchener armies to take their part in the battle of the 
Somme which he knew was planned for the coming summer. “I 
have no fear,” he said, “about winning the War; I fear very much 
we may not make a good peace.” If he did not live to take his 
place at Versailles, at least as regards the creation and placing 
in the field of the great force which was to hold high England’s 
honour he could review a finished work, for his last division to go 
overseas took ship the very day on which he himself set out on 
the journey from which he was not to return. 

Kitchener’s vision or intuition served him to protest, though 
vainly, against the concentration of the original B.E.F. so far 
forward as Maubeuge; his rapid and accurate grasp of a situa- 
tion caused him to hurry to France after the retreat from Mons 
to insist, in the name of the Government, on the British Army 
remaining in the Allied line; and enabled him in 1915 to pro- 
nounce that the evacuation of the Gallipoli peninsula could be 
effected with infinitely less loss than had been gloomily predicted. 
Apart from these occasions he did little to interfere with the 
actual conduct of operations in the field. He knew and sympa- 
thised with the commanders, gave full consideration to their 
views, and gave them his entire trust and his unswerving support. 

His recruiting work was wonderful. His stirring appeals to the 
nation received immediate answer. The first call was for 100,000 
and was followed by analogous appeals at short intervals. He 
has been criticized for not making greater use of the existing 
Territorial Army organizations in the early days — the numbers at 
the Front might conceivably have, within narrow limits, been 
increased more rapidly had he done so. He had resolved to 
transform Great Britain into a great military Power while the 
struggle was actually in progress and success eventually crowned 
his efforts. If clothing and equipping the swarms of new armies 
presented obstacles at first, the skilfully tapped textile wealth of 
the country overcame them within a short space of time. 

He had no easy task at the War Office, coming there as he did 
for the first time. There was no precedent for a great soldier 
occupying the position at a moment of great emergency. He was 
not familiar with the various ramifications of the existing military 
organizations. But, on the other hand his countrymen trusted him 
and were roused to enthusiasm by the magic of his name and his 
strength of character. 

Of the great difficulties which beset the Secretary for War, 
perhaps the greatest and the most discussed was that of providing 
guns and ammunition for a constantly and rapidly increasing 
army. For the history of the provision of munitions for the army 
and the controversies arising out of it see Munitions of War. 
Before the end of the War, Kitchener’s work was challenged in 
some quarters on this point; the answer furnished by the dossier 
of the master-general of ordnance presented a defence of the 
War Office, whence, as a matter of fact, came the first proposal 
of high explosive for use in France. To be precise, the Ministry 
of Munitions was set up during the first week of June 1915. It 
was not until the end of Oct. 1915 that a single component of 


ammunition worth speaking of was delivered from the Ministry 
of Munitions factories or orders, and not until April 1916 that 
the first complete round, made and filled under the orders and 
arrangements of the Ministry, was delivered to the army author- 
ities. In other words, the army, for a period of more than 18 
months, was furnished with continually increasing supplies under 
the former arrangements. 

If Kitchener did not travel quite easily on political lines, his 
close personal touch with England’s Allies was not the least of 
his contributions to the War, and his early and constant friend- 
ship with France gave him, so to speak, a flying start in gaining 
the best relationships with her public servants. Russia’s role was 
to him a matter of vital importance if the War was to be brought 
even within his own three years’ limit; but in the autumn of 
1915 he said to Joffre at Chantilly, “You are calculating on 
Russia remaining till the end of the War; I am making my calcu- 
lations on her being out within six months.” He had not been 
afraid to commit himself to serious responsibilities as to arming 
and equipping the almost weaponless Russian hosts, but even so 
it is difficult to account for his great influence throughout Russia. 
He was thus able to criticise Russian methods with a freedom 
and to press his advice — more especially at the critical moment 
when Italy was hanging back — with an insistence that would 
have been tolerated at the hands of no other foreigner. 

Proposed Visit to Russia. — Early in May 1916 the Tsar urged 
that Kitchener should visit Russia, promising that his counsel 
would be taken to the full even if that counsel included certain 
transfers of control into British hands. Kitchener was to start 
from Scapa Flow on June 5 for Archangel. He was asked to 
examine thoroughly the whole Russian situation: he was given 
a free hand to make arrangements and conditions which he 
thought advisable; he was to use all the influence which he had 
already acquired with the Tsar and the Russian military authori- 
ties to set the Russian military house in order, and he was asked 
to come back to England with all speed. 

On the afternoon of the appointed day, Kitchener, having 
paid a visit to Lord Jellicoe on his flagship, embarked on the 
“Hampshire,” which was directed to proceed on what, with the 
prevailing wind — as reported — would be the lee side of the 
Orkneys and Shetlands. The arrangements made for the voyage 
of the cruiser have been, and pefhaps always will be, open to 
question. It is at least certain that an unswept channel was 
chosen for her passage and that, under stress of weather, the 
destroyers who formed her titular escort turned about, leaving 
the vessel, with her priceless freight, to steam to her doom. The 
“Hampshire” struck a mine, and went down with nearly all hands. 
The loss of Kitchener was felt to be a national calamity. The 
Queen-Mother at once placed herself at the head of a movement 
to secure a permanent and practical memorial, and in answer to 
her appeal there poured in from every point of the Empire — 
from men, women and children of all colours, classes and creeds — 
a stream of money, gathering in volume until it reached the 
astonishing sum of over £700,000. On Dec. 10, 1925 a memorial 
chapter in St. Paul’s Cathedral was dedicated to Earl Kitchener 
and all who fell in 1914-8. 

See Sir George Arthur, Life of Lord Kitchener (1920) ; also 
Churchill, The River War (1899), and the official records of the War 
in South Africa and the World War. An official narrative of the cir- 
cumstances of his death, The Loss of H.M.S . Hampshire appeared 
in 1926. 

KITCHENER, a city and port of Ontario, Canada, and the 
capital of Waterloo county, 58 m. W. of Toronto, on the Grand 
Trunk railway. It is the centre of a prosperous farming and 
manufacturing district, inhabited chiefly by German immigrants 
and their descendants, and was formerly called Berlin, the ndme 
being changed during the World War. The city contains a beet 
sugar refinery, automobile, leather, furniture, shirt and collar, 
felt, glove, button and rubber factories. Pop. (1921), 21,763. 

KITCHENETTE, a small space, usually an alcove or closet, 
with a compact equipment for simple cooking for those who take 
most of their meals in restaurants. The specially designed minia- 
ture fittings may include an electric or gas stove, a cabinet for 
dishes and food, a sink with running water and a refrigerating 
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box. The kitchenette is now an integral part of the most luxurious 
suites in residential hotels and service apartments. 

KITE, the name given to several birds of prey, including 
the common European species ( Milvus ictinus ), recognizable 
by its forked tail. Formerly extremely common in Britain, where 
it acted as a scavenger even in London, the kite is now restricted 
to a few localities in Wales and elsewhere, where it maintains a 
precarious foothold. On the European 
Continent, the kite is a summer visitor 
from Africa. Some 25-27^. long, the bird 
is pale reddish-brown, barred with black; 
the head is greyish-white. The nest is built 
of sticks, rags, etc., in the crotch of a 
large tree and contains three or four white 
eggs, spotted with brown and lilac. 

The smaller M . ater also inhabits Europe. 

M. govinda is the pariah kite of India, 
and other species of the genus occur in 
various parts of the Old World. The wide- 
ranging American swallow-tailed kite ( Elan- 
oides farcatus ) is notable for the length of 
its wings and tail and its power of flight; 
the South European black-winged kite ( E . 
caertdeus), a beautiful little bird, is its ally 
and others occur elsewhere. The Missis- 
sippi kite ( Ictinia mississippiensis) be- 
longs to an American genus. Other genera occur in South America. 

KITE-FLYING, the art of sending up into the air, by means 
of the wind, light frames of varying shapes covered with paper or 
cloth (called kites, after the bird — in German Drache, dragon), 
which are attached to long cords or wires held in the hand or 
wound on a drum. When made in the common diamond form, or 
triangular with a semi-circular head, kites usually have a pendulous 
tail appended for balancing purposes. The tradition is that kites 
were invented by Archytas of Tarentum four centuries before the 
Christian era, but they have been in use among Asiatic peoples 
and savage tribes like the Maoris of New Zealand from time im- 
memorial. Kite-flying has always been a national pastime of the 
Koreans, Chinese, Japanese, Tonkingese, Annamese, Malays and 
East Indians. It is less popular among the peoples of Europe. The 
origin of the sport, although obscure, is usually ascribed to re- 
ligion. With the Maoris it still retains a distinctly religious char- 
acter, and the ascent of the kite is accompanied by a chant called 
the kite-song. The Koreans attribute its origin to a general, who, 
hundreds of years ago, inspirited his troops by sending up a kite 
with a lantern attached, which was mistaken by his army for a 
new star and a token of divine succour. Another Korean general 
is said to have been the first to put the kite to mechanical uses by 
employing one to span a stream with a cord, which was then 
fastened to a cable and formed the nucleus of a bridge. In Korea, 
Japan and China, and indeed throughout Eastern Asia, even the 
tradespeople may be seen indulging in kite-flying while waiting for 
customers. Chinese and Japanese kites are of many shapes, such 
as birds, dragons, beasts and fishes. They vary in size, but are 
often as much as 7ft. in height or breadth, and are constructed of 
bamboo strips covered with rice paper or very thin silk. In China 
the 9th day of the 9th month is “Kites’ Day,” when men and boys 
of all classes betake themselves to neighbouring eminences and fly 
their kites. Kite-flying is a highly popular pastime in Eastern Asia. 
The cord near the kite is usually stiffened with a mixture of glue 
and crushed glass or porcelain. The kite-flyer manoeuvres to get 
his kite to windward of that of his adversary, then allows his cord 
to drift against his enemy’s, and by a sudden jerk to cut it through 
and bring the kite to grief. The Malays possess a large variety of 
kites, mostly without tails. The Sultan of Johore sent to the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893 a collection of 15 differ- 
ent kinds. Asiatic musical kites bear one or more perforated reeds 
or bamboos which emit a plaintive sound that can be heard for 
great distances. The ignorant, believing that these kites frighten 
away evil spirits, often keep them flying all night over their houses. 

There are various metaphorical uses of the term “kite-flying,” 
such as in commercial slang, when “flying a kite” means raising 
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money on credit ( cf . “raising the wind”), or in political slang for 
seeing “how the wind blows.” And “flying-kites,” in nautical lan- 
guage, are the topmost sails. 

Kite-flying for scientific purposes began in the middle of the 
18th century. In 1752 Benjamin Franklin made his memorable 
kite experiment, by which he attracted electricity from the air and 
demonstrated the electrical nature of lightning. A more syste- 
matic use of kites for scientific purposes may, however, be said 
to date from the experiments made in the last quarter of the 19th 
century. (E. Br.) 

Meteorological Use. — Many European and American meteor- 
ological services employ kites regularly, and obtain information 
not only of the temperature, but also of the humidity and velocity 
of the air above. The kites used are mostly modifications of the 
so-called box-kites, invented by L. Hargrave. Roughly these kites 
may be said to resemble an ordinary box with the two ends re- 
moved, and also the middle part of each of the four sides. The 
original Hargrave kite, the form generally used, has a rectangular 
section; in Russia a semi-circular section with the curved part 
facing the wind is most in favour; in England the diamond- 
shaped section is preferred for meteorological purposes owing to 
its simplicity of construction. Stability depends on a multitude 
of small details of construction, and long practice and experience 
are required to make a really good kite. The sizes most in use 
have from 30 to 8osq ft. of sail area. There is no difficulty about 
raising a kite to a vertical height of one or even two miles on suit- 
able days, but heights exceeding three miles are seldom reached. 
On Nov. 29, 1905, at Lindenberg, the Prussian Aeronautical Obser- 
vatory, the upper one of a train of six kites attained an altitude 
of just 4 miles. The total lifting surface of these six kites was 
nearly 300sq ft., and the length of wire a little over 9 miles. The 
kites are invariably flown on a steel wire line, for the hindrance to 
obtaining great heights is not due so much to the weight of the line 
as to the wind pressure upon it, and thus it becomes of great im- 
portance to use a material that possesses the greatest possible 
strength, combined with the smallest possible size. Steel piano 
wire meets this requirement, for a wire of fa in. diameter will 
weigh about 16 lb. to the mile, and stand a strain of some 250* 
280 lb. before it breaks. Some stations prefer to use one long 
piece of wire of the same gauge throughout without a join, others 
prefer to start with a thin wire and join on thicker and thicker 
wire as more kites are added. The process of kite-flying is as 
follows: The first kite is started either with the self-recording 
instruments secured in it, or hanging from the wire a short distance 
below it. Wire is then paid out, whether quickly or slowly depends 
on the strength of the wind, but the usual rate is from two to three 
miles per hour. The quantity that one kite will take depends on 
the kite and on the wind, but roughly speaking it may be said that 
each iosqft. of lifting surface on the kite should carry 1000ft. 
of fa in. wire without difficulty. When as much wire as can be 
carried comfortably has run out another kite is attached to the 
line, and the paying out is continued; after a time a third is added, 
and so on. Each kite increases the strain upon the wire, and more- 
over adds to the height and makes it more uncertain what kind 
of wind the upper kites will encounter; it also adds to the time 
that is necessary to haul in the kites. In each way the risk of 
their breaking away is increased, for the wind is very uncertain 
and is liable to alter in strength. Since to attain an exceptional 
height the wire must be strained nearly to its breaking point, and 
under such conditions a small increase in the strength of the wind 
will break the wire, it follows that great heights can only be at- 
tained by those who are willing to risk the trouble and expense of 
frequently having their wire and train of kites break away. The 
w r eather is the essential factor in kite-flying. In the south-east of 
England in winter it is possible on about two days out of three, 
and in summer on about one day out df three. The usual cause 
of failure is want of wind, but there are a few days when the wind 
is too strong. (For meteorological results, etc., see Meteor- 
ology.) (W. H. D.) 

Military Use.—A kite forms so extremely simple a method of 
lifting anything to a height in the air that it has naturally been 
suggested as being suitable for various military purposes, such as 
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signalling to a long distance, carrying up flags, or lamps, or sema- 
phores. Kites have been used both in the army and in the navy 
for floating torpedoes on hostile postions. As much as two miles 
of line have been paid out. For purposes of photography a small 
kite carrying a camera to a considerable height may be caused to 
float over a fort or other place of which a bird's-eye view is re- 
quired, the shutter being operated by electric wire, or slow match, 
or clockwork. Many successful photographs have been thus ob- 
tained in England and America. 

The problem of lifting a man by means of kites instead of by 
a captive balloon is a still more important one. The chief military 
advantages to be gained are: (1) less transport is required; (2) 
they can be used in a strong wind; (3) they are not so liable to 
damage, either from the enemy’s fire or from trees, etc., and are 
easier to mend; (4) they can be brought into use more quickly; 
(5) they are very much cheaper, both in construction and in main- 
tenance, not requiring any costly gas. 

Captain B. F. S. Baden-Powell, of the Scots Guards, in June 
1894, constructed, at Pirbright Camp, a huge kite 36ft. high, with 
which he successfully lifted a man on different occasions. He 
afterwards improved the contrivance, using five or six smaller 
kites attached together in preference to one large one. With this 
arrangement he frequently ascended as high as 100ft. The kites 
were hexagonal, being 12ft. high and 12ft. across. The apparatus, 
which could be packed in a few minutes into a simple roll, weighed 
in all about 1 cwt. This appliance was proved to be capable of 
raising a man even during a dead calm, the retaining line being 
fixed to a wagon and towed along. Lieut. H. D. Wise made some 
trials in America in 1SQ7 with some large kites of the Hargrave 
pattern (Hargrave having previously himself ascended in Aus- 
tralia), and succeeded in lifting a man 40ft. above the ground. In 
the Russian army a military kite apparatus has also been tried, 
and was in evidence at the manoeuvres in 1898. Experiments have 
also been carried out by most of the European powers. The 
German kite balloon invented by Parseval being very efficient. 

(B. F. S. B.-P.) 

KIT-FOX, a small fox ( Vulpes velox ) a native of north- 
western America, measuring less than a yard in length, inclusive 
of nearly a foot of tail. There is a good deal of variation in the 
colour of the fur, the prevailing tint being grey. The specific name 
was given on account of the swiftness of the animal. 

KITING CHEQUES, a method of obtaining credit for 
funds at a bank, or of keeping up a fictitious balance by means 
of the deposit of a cheque backed by no funds or by insufficient 
funds. For example, A and B, having accounts in different banks, 
may exchange cheques to any amount, and each deposit the other’s 
cheque in his own bank, trusting that neither will be presented 
for payment at the bank upon which it is drawn until Ihe next 
day, or, if in distant cities, until several days have elapsed, before 
which time each person expects to make a deposit at his own 
bank to cover the cheque. The same thing is sometimes accom- 
plished by a single person who, having accounts in two banks, 
deposits in one bank a cheque drawn against the other, in which 
there are not sufficient funds to cover the cheque, expecting to 
make good before the cheque is presented for collection. Many 
banks prevent this practice by declining to credit any cheque de- 
posit until the collection has been made. (J. H. B.) 

KITTANNING, a borough of western Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
on the east bank of the Allegheny river, at 850ft. elevation, 50m. 
N.E. of Pittsburgh; the county seat of Armstrong county. It is 
on Federal highway 422, and is served by the Pennsylvania and 
the Pittsburgh and Shawmut railways. In 1910 the population 
was 4,311; in 1920, 7,153 (94% native white); and in 1928 it 
was estimated locally at over 10,000. River and wooded hills 
provide a beautiful setting. The region is rich in coal, gas, lime- 
stone, sandstone and clay, and an ample supply of electric power 
is available. The borough has important manufactures of pottery, 
brick, tile, oil and gas-well supplies and machinery. The assessed 
valuation of property in 1927 was $10,298,000. Kittanning took 
its name from the Kittanning Indian path across the State from 
east to west. A trading post was established here at an early 
date, and settlement began in 1795. 


KITTIWAKE, the name on both sides of the Atlantic for the 
sea-gull Rissa tridactyla, in which the hind toe is reduced to a 
knob. It inhabits the north Atlantic. A subspecies R. t. pollicaris 
inhabits the N. Pacific south to Lower California. A second 
species, R. brevirostris , the red-legged kittiwake, is found in the 
Bering Sea. ( See Gull.) 

KITTO, JOHN (1804-1854), English biblical scholar, was 
the son of a mason at Plymouth, where he was born on Dec. 4, 
1804. An accident brought on deafness, and in Nov. 1819 he was 
sent to the workhouse, where he was employed in making list 
shoes. He received assistance to obtain schooling, and was then 
employed by the Church Missionary Society. He spent some time 
as a missionary in Baghdad. After his return he published various 
popular works, of which the most important was the Cyclopaedia 
of Biblical Literature (2 vols., 1843-45) edited under his superin- 
tendence. In 1850 he received an annuity of £100 from the civil 
list. He died at Cannstatt on the Neckar, on Nov. 25, 1854. 

See Kitto’s own work, The Lost Senses (1845) ; J. E. Ryland, 
Memoirs of Kitto (1856) ; J. Eadie, Life of Kitto (1857). 

KITZINGEN, a town of Germany, in the republic of Bavaria 
on the Main, 95 m. S.E. of Frankfort-on-Main on the railway to 
Regensburg. Pop. (1925) 10,272. Kitzingen possessed a Bene- 
dictine abbey in the 8th century, and later belonged to the 
bishopric of Wurzburg. It is still surrounded by its old walls and 
towers, gnd has two old convents. Its chief industries are brew- 
ing, cask-making, the spinning of horsehair and the manufacture 
of cement and colours. Considerable trade in wine, fruit, grain 
and timber is carried on by boats on the Main. 

KIUKIANG, a treaty port of China on the Yang-tzc mid- 
way in its course between the Central (Hupeh) Basin and the 
Delta. Lying just above the debouchure into the Yang-tze of the 
Po-yang lake, which receives the drainage of Kiangsi, the port 
gathers up much but not all of the Yang-tze trade of the province. 
It is also linked by rail directly with Nanchang, its commercial 
focus and capital. Behind the port there rise the ranges of the 
Kiu-kung-shan, the chief tea-growing district of Kiangsi, for 
whose teas Kiukiang is the collecting centre. These are green 
teas and are gathered up by Hankow for export to Russia. While 
tea is the main item in the port’s export trade, porcelain, paper 
and grass-cloth, the more important manufactured products of 
Kiangsi, also pass through Kiukiang. Kiukiang itself has a couple 
of factories of modern type. In 1926 the total trade of the port 
was Hk. Tls. 56,034,253, making it the twelfth among Chinese 
ports. On the slopes of the ranges behind Kiukiang is the little 
mountain summer resort of Kuling, frequented by the European 
population of the Yang-tze Valley. 

KIUSTENDIL: see Kyustendil. 

KIVU, a large lake of central Africa, lying in the western rift 
valley and mid-way between Lakes Edward and Tanganyika; 
it discharges into the latter by the river Russisi. It is 55 m. long 
and 30 m. wide at its widest point. It is about 4,830 ft. above 
sea-level and is roughly triangular in outline, the longest side lying 
to the west. The coast-line is much broken, especially on the 
south-east, where the indentations have a fjord-like character. 
The rift valley has dropped down Archaean gneisses and schists 
but both north and south of the lake are volcanic centres (the 
lavas are phonolites, etc.) some of which are still active. The lake, 
is deep, and the shores are everywhere high, rising in places in 
bold precipitous cliffs of volcanic rock. A large island, Kwijwi 
runs in the direction of the major axis of the lake, south-west 
of the centre, and there are many smaller islands. The lake has 
many fish, but no crocodiles or hippopotami. South of Kivu the 
rift valley is blocked by huge ridges, through which the Russisi 
now breaks its way to descend 2,000 ft. to the lacustrine plain at 
the head of Tanganyika. The lake fauna is fresh-water, presenting 
no affinities with the so-called marine fauna of Tanganyika, but 
is similar to that shown to have existed in the more northern parts 
of the rift valley, The former outlet or extension in this direction 
seems to have been blocked in recent geological times by the 
elevation of the volcanic peaks. This volcanic region is of great 
interest and has various names, that most used being Mfumbiro 
( q.v .). Kivu and Mfumbiro were first heard of by J. H. Speke 
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in 1861, and first visited by a European, Count von Gotzen, in 
1894. The lake now lies entirely in the Belgian Congo. 

Bibliography. — R. Kandt, Caput Nili (Berlin, 1904) and Karte des 
Kivusees, 1: 285,000, with text by A. v. Bockelmann (Berlin, 1902); 
E. S. Grogan and A. H. Sharpe, From the Cape to Cairo (London, 
1900) ; J. E. S. Moore, The Tanganyika Problem (1903) ; A. St. H. 
Gibbons, Africa from South to North , ii. (London, 1904) ; Sir A. 
Sharpe, “The Kivu Country,” Geogr. Journ . (1916) ; C. G. Stigand 
and A. Holmes, “Structure of the Tanganyika— Nile Rift Valley,” 
Geogr. Journ. (1919). 

KIWANIS, an international organization of business and pro- 
fessional men interested in “promoting the adoption and applica- 
tion of higher social, business, and professional standards,” and in 
the development of “intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizen- 
ship.” Practically every city, town and village in the United States 
has a Kiwanis club; the activities of these clubs are recorded in 
the Kiwanis magazine. 

KIWI, the name of the New 
genus Apteryx, forming a group of 
wings are almost entirely aborted ; 
the nostrils are at the tip of 
the maxilla; the feathers have no 
aftershaft; and a back toe is 
present. Three species are known, 

A. mantelli of the North Island, 

A. australis from the South 
Island, and A. owcni, occurring in 
both. They are brown birds, 
about the size of a domestic fowl, 
with a long beak, and feed largely 
on earthworms. They are noc- 
turnal in habit and can run 
swiftly. When brought to bay, 
they use the sharp claws on the 
feet as weapons. They are now rare. The egg is, relative to the 
size of the bird, the largest laid by any living species. 

KIZILBASHES, a nickname meaning “Redheads” given by 
the Orthodox Turks to the Shiitic Turkish immigrants from Per- 
sia, who are found chietly in the plains from Kara-Hissar along 
Tokat and Amasia to Angora. There are also many Kizilbashes in 
Afghanistan. The name seems to have been Jirst used in Persia 
for the Shiites in allusion to their red caps. Their immigration 
dates from 1737. They are an industrious honest folk 

See Ernest Chantre, Recherches anthropologiques dans VAsie occi - 
dentale (Lyons, 1895). 

^ KIZIL IRMAK, i.e. 9 “Red River” (anc. Halys ), the longest 
river in Asia Minor, rising in the Kizil Dagh at an altitude of 
6,500 ft., and running south-west past Zara to Sivas and on to 
Kaisarie In this section of its course it follows roughly the old 
East to West drainage of the Anatolian plateau. From the 
neighbourhood of the Tuz Geul it turns north-north-eastwards 
to the Black Sea. This section of its course represents the newer 
drainage scheme of the plateau occasioned by the gradual subsi- 
dence of the southern section of the Black Sea. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Osmanjik and Vezir Keupri further sections of 
older lines of weakness are visible in its course. The Kizil Irmak 
discharges into the Black Sea between Sinope and Samsun, where 
it forms a large delta The only important tributaries are the 
Delije Irmak, showing a similar structural pattern in its course 
flowing in on the right, and the Gcuk Irmak on the left bank. 
The total length of the Kizil Irmak is about 600 miles. 

KIZEL-KUM, a desert in Asiatic Russia, in the Kazakstan 
A.S.S.R., stretching south-east of the Aral sea between the river 
Syr darya on the north-east and the river Amu-darya on the 
south-west. It measures some 370 by 220 m., and is in part cov- 
ered with drift-sand or dunes, many of which are advancing slowly 
but steadily towards the south-west. In character they resemble 
those of the neighbouring desert of Kara-kum ( q.v .). On the 
whole the Kizil-kum slopes south-west towards the Aral sea, 
where its altitude is only about 160 ft. as compared with 2,000 in 
the south-east. In the vicinity of that lake the surface is covered 
with Aralo-Caspian deposits; but in the south-east, as it ascends 
towards the foothills of the Tian-shan system, it is braided with 
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deep accumulations of fertile loess, 

KIZLYAR (Kisliar or Kizlar) is a town in the Daghestan 
A.S.S.R., in the low-lying delta of the Terek river, left of the 
main stream, between two of the larger secondary branches. The 
bed of the river is above the level of the town and floods are 
frequent. The town is 35 m. inland from the Caspian, in lat. 43 0 
5 i / N. long. 46° 40' E. The population (1926) 9,514 is mainly 
supported by gardens and vineyards irrigated by canals from the 
river. Kizlyar wine is famous and finds a ready market at Nizhni- 
Novgorod fair. A government vineyard and school of viticulture 
are situated $ \ m. from the town. The town proper, which spreads 
out round the citadel, has Tatar, Georgian and Armenian quar- 
ters. The public buildings include the Greek cathedral, dating 
from 1786; a Greek nunnery, founded by the Georgian chief 
Daniel in 1736; the Armenian church of SS. Peter and Paul, re- 
markable for its size and wealth. Kizlyar is mentioned as early 
as 1616, but the most notable accession of inhabitants (Armenians, 
Georgians and Persians) took place in 1715. Its importance as a 
fortress dates from 1736, but the fortress is no longer kept in re- 
pair. The district between the Terek and the Kuma is known as 
the Kizlyar steppe; in the north it provides grazing specially suit- 
able for sheep, while in the south, where there is a good irrigation 
system, maize, wheat, fruits and vine are grown. It is planned to 
I settle 10,000 hill people from the poverty stricken regions of 
southern Daghestan in the Kizlyar steppe within the next five 
years (1928-33); some have already been settled there. 

KJERULF, THEODOR (1825-1888), Norwegian geologist, 
was born at Oslo on March 30, 1825, and died there on Oct. 25, 
1888. He worked under Bunsen at Heidelberg, and in 1858 became 
professor of geology at Oslo. The results of his study of Nor- 
wegian geology, especially in southern Norway, are embodied in 
his Udsigt over det sydlige N urges Gcologi (1879). 

KLABUND, pseudonym of Alfred Henschke (1891-1928). 
German poet, who was born at Krossen (Oder) on Nov. 4, 1891, 
and died on Aug. 14, 1928, at Davos, of tuberculosis. In his short 
life he made a great name in contemporary German literature 
His works include volumes of verse, Morgcnrot (1913), Klabunds 
Karussel (1914), Die Himmelsleiter (1916), and others, from 
which a selection, Gedickte, appeared in 1926. 

Klabund also wrote novels, mainly on historical subjects, 
ranging from Mohammed (1917) to Pjotr (Peter the Great, 
1923). Among his plays may be mentioned especially the Kirsch- 
blutcnfcst, the Japanese play produced originally at Hamburg 
with an exquisite setting, and the Chinese play Kreidekreis, pro- 
duced at Meissen in 1924. Among his latest dramas was Crom- 
well (1926). 

KLACZKO, JULIAN (1825-1906), was born at Wilno in 
1825. He studied at Heidelberg university, and early proved his 
literary and linguistic ability by articles written in German, mainly 
on the Russo-Polish question, and by his brochure Die Deutschen 
Ilegemonen (1849). In 1S49 he went to Paris, where he made his 
fame by his brilliant contributions on literature, politics and art 
to the Polish and French press, notably to the Revue des Deux 
Moiules in which most of his subsequently published books first 
appeared. His article “La Poesie Polonaise au Dix-Neuvieme 
Siecle et le Po£te Anonyme” ( Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan. 1, 
1862) remains one of the finest existing criticisms on the poet 
Krasinski. From that date Klaczko wrote almost exclusively in 
French. At the same time he took an active part in the national 
and literary life of the Polish exiles in Paris, frequently employing 
his pen in behalf of the Polish cause, especially during the Rising 
of 1863. His national sympathies led him to a close study of 
contemporary politics, the chief fruits of which were: Etudes de 
Diplomatie Contemporaine (Paris, 1866), an exposure of Bis- 
marck’s policy which created a considerable impression at the 
time, and Deux Chanceliers (1876). ,From 1869 to 1870 he 
was attached to the Austrian foreign ministry. After the Austro- 
Prussian and Franco-Prussian wars, Klaczko, despairing of sup- 
port for Poland from either France or Austria, abandoned his 
political studies, and devoted himself to Italian literature and 
art. He wrote two very popular books on these subjects : Causeries 
Florentines (1880), crowned by the Acad&nie Frangaise, and 
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Rome et la Renaissance (1898). He died in Cracow in 1906. His 
works are characterized by their piercing insight and mordant wit, 
and by the fascination of his style. 

KLADNO, mining town of Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, 18 m. 
W.N.W. of Prague, is of recent growth due to the coal deposits of 
the Kladno-Rakovnik field. Prior to 1842 it was a village of no 
importance. It has now large iron and steel foundries. Pop. 
(1923) 19,111. 

KLAFSKY, KATHARINA (1855-1896), Hungarian oper- 
atic vocalist, was born at Szt Janos, Wieselburg, of humble par- 
ents, and began life as a nurserymaid, but became none the less 
one of the first Wagnerian singers of her generation. In 1892 she 
appeared in London, and had great success as Briinnhildc and 
Isolde. She sang in America in 1895 as a member of Damrosch’s 
company and took New York by storm. 

A Life , by L. Ordemann, was published in 1903 (Leipzig). 

KLAGENFURT, the capital of the province of Carinthia, 
Austria, in a fertile basin and on the right bank of the Gian. It 
is a well-planned town with broad, regular streets and large 
squares and as the centre of a rich agricultural and mining region 
is important both for its market and its manufactures. The lat- 
ter include iron and machine foundries, and white lead factories. 
Communication with the Worther-see is maintained by the Lend 
canal, 2 \ m. long, railway and tramway. Much of the modern 
aspect of this old town is due to the rebuilding necessitated 
through destructive fires in 1535, 1636, 1723 and 1796, but it has 
preserved some of its early buildings, notably the 14th century 
Landhaus or house of assembly, which contains a museum of 
natural history and antiquities and an art gallery. There are, too, 
a number of churches, the oldest being the parish church of St. 
Aegidius (1709) with a fine tower 298 ft. in height. Amongst the 
most beautiful of its open spaces is the Botanical gardens. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages Klagenfurt became the property of the 
crown, but by a patent of Maximilian I. of April 24, 1518, it was 
conceded to the Carinthian estates. Pop. (1923) 27,423. 

KLAJ (Latinized Clajus), JOHANN (1616-1656), German 
poet, was born at Meissen, Saxony, studied at Wittenberg, and 
went to Nuremberg as a “candidate for holy orders.” There, in 
conjunction with Georg Philipp Harsdorffer, he founded in 1644 
the literary society known as the Pegnitz order. In 1647 he received 
an appointment as master in the Sebaldus school in Nuremberg, 
and in 1650 became preacher at Kitzingen, where he died in 1656. 
Klaj’s poems consist of mystery plays among which are Hollen - 
und Himmelfahrt Christi (Nuremberg, 1644), and Herodes, der 
Kindermorder (Nuremberg, 1645); and a poem, written jointly 
with Harsdorffer, Pegnesische Schdfergedicht (1644), which 
gives in allegorical form the story of his settlement in Nuremberg 

See J. Tittmann, Die Niirnberger Dichterschule (Gottingen, 1847). 

KLAMATH FALLS, a city of Oregon, U S.A., 20 m. from 
the southern boundary of the State; county seat of Klamath 
county. It is on Federal highway 97 and is served by the 
Southern Pacific and the Great Northern railways. The popula- 
tion was 447 in 1900; 4,801 in 1920 (90% native white); and 
was estimated locally at over 13,000 in 1928. It is beautifully 
situated, 4,100 ft. above sea-level, on the Upper Klamath lake 
(37 m. long and 4-5 m. wide). Mt. Shasta is visible in the dis- 
tance. It is the distributing point for the agricultural and lumber- 
ing industries of the county, which have 140,000 ac. under irri- 
gation and a stand of pine timber estimated at 30,000,000,000 ft. 
The city has large saw-mills and manufactures great quantities of 
box boards. Crater lake is 62 m. N.; the Klamath Indian reser- 
vation, 40 m. N.; and the Modoc lava beds, in California, to the 
south-east. The city was founded about 1878. 

KLAPKA, GEORG (1820-1892), Hungarian soldier, was 
born at Temi^oara (Temesv&r) on April 7, 1820, and entered the 
Austrian army in 1838. Immediately on the formation of the 
National Hungarian army in 1848, he. offered his services, and 
was at first employed on staff duties; then early in 1849, given 
command of a corps, he took a conspicuous share in the victories 
of Kapdlna, Isaszeg, Waitzen, Nagy Sarlo and Komirom. Later, 
after a short period as minister of war, Klapka took command at 
Komarom, from which fortress he conducted many successful 


expeditions until the capitulation of Vil&gos in August put an 
end to the war in the open field. He then brilliantly defended 
Komarom for two months, and finally surrendered on honourable 
terms. Klapka left the country at once, and lived thenceforward 
for many years in exile, at first in England and afterwards chiefly 
in Switzerland. He continued to work for Hungarian inde- 
pendence, especially at moments of European war, such as 1854, 
1859 an( 3 1866, when an appeal to arms seemed possible. After 
the war of 1S66 (in which as a Prussian major-general he organ- 
ized a Hungarian corps in Silesia) Klapka was permitted to return 
to Hungary, and in 1867 was elected to the Hungarian Chamber 
of Deputies, as a supporter of Deak. In 1877 he attempted to 
reorganize the Turkish army in view of the war with Russia. 
He died at Budapest, May 17, 1892. 

He wrote Memoiren (Leipzig, 1850) ; Der Nathonalkrieg in Ungam, 
etc. (Leipzig, 1851) ; a history of the Crimean War, Der Krieg im 
Orient . . . bis Ende Juli 1S55 (Geneva, 1855) ; and Aus meinen Erin - 
nerungen (translated from the Hungarian, Zurich, 1887). 

KLAPPENHORN, a horn resembling a bugle, that is, fitted 
with keys to govern the length of tube used, and thus make the 
different notes sounded. (See Bugle.) 

KLAPROTH, HEINRICH JULIUS (1783-1835), Ger- 
man Orientalist and traveller, was born in Berlin on Oct. n, 
1783, the son of the chemist Martin Heinrich Klaproth (q.v.). 
He received an appointment in the St. Petersburg Academy, and 
in 1805 accompanied Count Golovkin on an embassy to China. 
On his return he was despatched by the academy to the Caucasus 
on an ethnographical and linguistic exploration (1807-1808), and 
was afterwards employed for several years in connection with the 
academy’s Oriental publications. In 1812 he moved to Berlin; 
but in 1815 he settled in Paris, and in 1816 Humboldt procured 
him from the king of Prussia the title and salary of professor of 
Asiatic languages and literature, with permission to remain in 
Paris as long as was requisite for the publication of his works. 
He died in that city on the 28th of August 1835 

Klaproth’s great work Asia polyglotta (Paris, 1823 and 1831, 
with Sprachatlas) , though now superseded, was a resume of all 
that was known on the subject, and formed a new departure for 
the classification of the Eastern languages, more especially those 
of the Russian Empire. 

Klaproth’s other works include: Reise in den Kaukasus und Georgien 
in den Jahren 1807 und 1808 (Halle, 1812-14; French translation, 
Paris, 1823) ; Geographisch-historische Beschreibung des ostlichen 
Kaukasus (Weimar, 1814) ; Tableaux historiques de I’Asie (Paris, 
1826) ; Memoires relatifs a I’Asie (Paris, 1824-28) ; Tableau historique, 
geographique, ethnographique et politique de Caucase (Paris, 1827) ; 
and Vocabulaire et grammaire de la langue gtorgienne (Paris, 1827). 
The Itinerary of a Chinese Traveller (1821) is spurious. 

KLAPROTH, MARTIN HEINRICH (1743-1817), Ger- 
man chemist, was born at Wernigerode on Dec. 1, 1743. During 
a large portion of his life he followed the profession of an apothe- 
cary, and from 1782 he was pharmaceutical assessor of the Ober- 
Collegium Medicum in Berlin. In 1787 he was appointed lecturer 
in chemistry to the Royal Artillery, and when the university was 
founded in 1810 he was selected to be the professor of chemistry. 
He died in Berlin on Jan. 1, 1817. Klaproth was the leading 
chemist of his time in Germany. He was an exact and conscien- 
tious worker and did much to improve and systematize the 
processes of analytical chemistry and mineralogy; his appreciation 
of the value of quantitative methods led him to become one of 
the earliest adherents of the Lavoisierian doctrines outside France. 
He was the first to discover uranium, zirconium, cerium and 
titanium, and to characterize them as distinct elements, though 
he did not obtain any of them in the pure metallic state. He 
elucidated the composition of numerous substances till then im- 
perfectly known, including compounds of the then newly recog- 
nized elements: tellurium, strontium, beryllium and chromium. 

His papers, over 200 in number, were collected by himself in 
Beitrdge zur chemischen Kenntniss der Miner alkor per (1795- 
1810) and Chemise he Abhandlungen gemischten Inhalts (1815). 
He also published a Chemisches IV dr ter buck (1807-1810), and 
edited a revised edition of F. A. C. Gren’s Handbuch der Qhemie 
(1806). 
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KLAUSTHAL, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Hanover, lying on a bleak plateau, 1,860 ft. above sea-level, 
W.S.W. of Halberstadt. Pop. (1925) 12,370. Klausthal was 
founded in the 12th century around a Benedictine monastery 
(closed in 1431), remains of which still exist in Zellerfeld. At 
the beginning of the 16th century the dukes of Brunswick made a 
new settlement here, and under their directions the mining, which 
had been begun by the monks, was carried on more energetically. 
The first church was built in 1570. In 1864 the control of the 
mines passed into the hands of the state. Klausthal is the chief 
mining town of the Upper Harz Mountains, and practically forms 
one town with Zellerfeld, which is separated from it by a small 
stream, the Zellbach. It has a mining college and a disused 
mint. Its chief mines are silver and lead, but it also smelts other 
ores. 

KLEBER, JEAN BAPTISTE (1753-1800), French gen- 
eral, the son of a builder, was born on March 9, 1753, at Stras- 
bourg. He was trained as an architect, but obtained a nomination 
to the military school of Munich. Thence he obtained a com- 
mission in the Austrian army, but resigned it in 1783. Returning 
to France he was appointed inspector of public buildings at Bel- 
fort, where he studied military science. In 1792 he enlisted in 
the Haut-Rhin volunteers, and soon became lieutenant-colonel. 
At the defence of Mainz he so distinguished himself that though 
imprisoned with the rest of the garrison, he was promptly rein- 
stated, and in Aug. 1793 promoted general of brigade. He was 
made general of division for his services in La Vendee, where 
his intimacy with Marceau began, but was later recalled for ad- 
vocating lenient measures towards the Vendeans. In 1794 he was 
reinstated and sent to the army of the Sambre-et-Meuse, dis- 
tinguishing himself particularly at Fleurus and in the siege of 
Mainz (1794-95). In the offensive campaign of 1796 he was Jour- 
dan’s most active and successful lieutenant. After the retreat 
to the Rhine ( see French Revolutionary Wars) Kleber de- 
clined the chief command and retired early in 1798. He accepted 
a division in the expedition to Egypt under Bonaparte, but, owing 
to a head wound which he received at Alexandria, was afterwards 
appointed governor of Alexandria, as he was unable to take any 
further part in the campaign. 

In the Syrian campaign of 1799 he won the great victory of 
Mount Tabor on April 15, 1799. When Napoleon returned to 
France towards the end of 1799 he left Kleber in command of 
the French forces, when he was forced to make the convention 
of El-Arish. But when Lord Keith, the British admiral, refused 
to ratify the terms, he defeated the Turks at Heliopolis, with but 
10,000 men against 60,000, on March 20, 1800. He then retook 
Cairo, which had revolted from the French. He was assassinated 
at Cairo by a fanatic on June 14, 1800. Kleber was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest generals of the French revolutionary epoch, 
though he distrusted his powers and declined the responsibility of 
supreme command. His conduct of affairs in Egypt at a time 
when the treasury was empty and the troops were discontented for 
want of pay, shows that his powers as an administrator were little 
— if at all — inferior to those he possessed as a general. 

Ernouf, the grandson of Jourdan’s chief of staff, published in 
1867 a valuable biography of Kleber. See also Reynaud, Life of 
Merlin de Thionville; Ney, Memoirs; Dumas, Souvenirs; Las Casas, 
Memorial de Ste Jleldne; J. Charavaray, Les GtrUraux morts pour 
la patrie; General Pajol, KUber; lives of Marceau and Desaix; M. F. 
Rousseau, KUber el Menou en Egypte (1900). 

KLEBS, EDWIN (1834-1913), German physician, was born 
at Konigsberg on Feb. 6, 1834. He became assistant to Virchow at 
the Pathological institute, Berlin (1861-66), and subsequently 
professor of pathological anatomy at Berne (1866), Wurzburg 
(1871), Prague (1873) and Zurich (1882). He died at Berne on 
Oct. 23, 1913. Garrison (Hist, of Med.) calls him “with Pasteur 
perhaps the most important precursor in the bacterial theory of 
infection.” Klebs discovered with Loftier the diphtheria bacillus, 
investigated traumatic infections, malarial fever and the bacteri- 
ology of gunshot wounds, and was the first to produce tubercu- 
lous lesions in animals. 

His chief works are two text-books on pathology (1869 and 
1887). 
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KLEIN, FELIX (1849-1925), German mathematician, was 
born at Dusseldorf on April 25, 1849, an d after studying at the 
universities of Bonn, Gottingen and Berlin was appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University of Erlangen (1872-75). 
He later took up similar professorships at the Munich technical 
college (1875-S0), and at the universities of Leipzig (1880-86) 
and Gottingen (1886-1913), and finally became Professor Emeri- 
tus at the latter university. He died at Gottingen on June 22, 

1925. 

Klein wanted to specialize in the application of mathematics 
and mechanics to physics, but was obliged to modify his plans 
owing to the breakdown of his health on two occasions. He limited 
himself to lectures and to the large number of books which he 
published. Most of these books were notes of lectures taken by 
Klein’s students, revised and supervised by him. To further his 
idea of linking up mathematics with physics he founded the 
Encyklopddie for mathematics in 1895, he formed a committee 
from the German academies to accept responsibility for it and 
obtained contributors from many countries. Klein was the editor 
of the Mathcmatische Annalen from 1872. Klein’s researches in 
mathematics were chiefly on geometry and the theory of functions, 
he supervised the collection and publication of his papers in three 
volumes (1921-23) and added an account of his mathematical 
development with many personal references. His well-known 
treatise on the teaching of mathematics in Germany appeared in 
1909. Klein was a member of many learned societies and was 
awarded the Copley Medal of the Royal Society in 1912. He 
travelled a good deal and lectured both in England and in 
America. 

Among Klein’s other works should be mentioned V orlesungen iiber 
das Ikosaeder und die Auflosungen der Glcicltungcn vom funften Grad 
(1884), Vorldge iiber ausgewahlte Fragen der Elementargeometrie 
(1895), Theorie der elliptischen Modulfunctioncn with Fricke (2 vols. 
1890 and 1892) ; V orlesungen uber die Theorie der automorphen 
Funclionen with Fricke (2 vols. 1897 and 1902), Erlangen Programm 
(1872) and a monumental treatise on the theory of the top, with 
Sommerfeld (1897-1910), His V orlesungen uber die Entwicklung der 
Mathematik in 19 Jahrhundert was published posthumously (2 vols., 
1926 and 1927). 

KLEIST, BERND HEINRICH WILHELM VON 

(1777-1811), German poet, dramatist and novelist, was born at 
Frankfort-on-Oder on Oct. 18, 1777. After a scanty education, he 
entered the Prussian army in 1792, served in the Rhine campaign 
of 1796, and retired from the service in 1799 with the rank of 
lieutenant. He next studied law and philosophy in his native city, 
and in 1800 entered the Ministry of Finance at Berlin. Next year 
his roving, restless spirit got the better of him, and taking leave 
of absence he visited Paris and other places with his sister, and 
then settled in Switzerland, on Lake Thun, with the intention of 
developing his talent in quiet communion with nature. The 
decision cost him the love of Wilhelmina von Zenge, to whom he 
had been betrothed. In Switzerland he found friends in Heinrich 
Zschokke (g.*).), and August Wieland (1777-1819), son of the 
poet; and to them he read the draft of his first drama, a gloomy 
tragedy of the Sturm und Drang type, in which his genius was 
already apparent, Die Familie Schroffenstein (1803), originally 
entitled Die Familie Ghonorez. 

In the autumn of 1802 Kleist returned to Germany; he visited 
Goethe, Schiller and Wieland in Weimar. At Weimar he began 
to work on his play Robert Guiscard, but was so discouraged that 
he began to doubt his own powers. He then wandered to Leipzig, 
Dresden and Paris. In Paris in an attack of nerves bordering on 
madness he burnt the MS. of his play, of which only the first act 
was saved. On returning to Berlin in 1804 he was transferred to 
the Domdnenkammer (department for the administration of 
crown lands) at Konigsberg. There he found Wilhelmina von 
Zenge married to Professor Krug. At Konigsberg he wrote the 
comedy Der zerbrochene Krug, a classic in German comedy. On 
a journey to Dresden in 1807 Kleist was arrested by the French 
as a spy, and being sent to France was kept for six months a close 
prisoner at Ch&lons-sur-Marne. He was released in July, and in 
August returned to Dresden, where, with Heinrich Muller (1779- 
1829), he published in 1808 the journal Phobus , in which many 
of his poems and the tragedy Penthesilea appeared. 
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In 1809 he went to Prague, and ultimately settled in Berlin, 
where he edited (1810-n) the Berlitier Abendblatter, which com- 
batted the policy of Hardenberg. Meanwhile he had written the 
romantic drama Das Kdthchen von Heilbronn (1808), and some 
admirable short tales, among them Michael Kohlhaas , a story of 
the days of Luther, which is a landmark in German fiction. The 
great works of his Berlin period only appeared ( Kleists hinter- 
lassene schriften, ed. Tieck, 1821) after his death; they were the 
patriotic drama Die Her mantis chlacht (1809), in which Varus 
and the Romans are but names for Napoleon and the French, and 
Prinz Friedrich von Homburg , the scene of which is laid in the 
time of the great elector. The full history of the tragic close of 
Kleist’s life is not clear. He was embittered by the cool recep- 
tion given to some of his work, and the closing down of the 
Abendblatter reduced him to poverty. He had a fatal passion for 
Henriette Vogel, and shot first the lady and then himself on 
the shore of the Wannsee near Potsdam, on Nov. 21, 18 11. 

His Gesammelte Schriften were published by Ludwig Tieck (3 vols., 
3826) and in many other editions, including a critical edition by E. 
Schmidt (5 vols., 1904-05). His Ausgewahlte Dramen were published 
by K. Siegen (Leipzig, 1877) ; and his letters by E. von Biilow, Hein- 
rich von Kleists Leben und Briefe (1848). 

See further A. Wilbrandt, Heinrich von Kleist (1863) ; R. Bonafous, 
Henri de Kleist, sa vie et ses oeuvres (1894) 5 H. Conrad, Heinrich von 
Kleist als Mensch und Dichter (1896) ; R. Stcig, Heinrich von Kleists 
Berliner Kdmpfe (1901) ; F. Servaes, Heinrich von Kleist (1902) ; S. 
Wukadinowic, Kleist -Studien (1904) ; C. Gassen, Die Chronologie der 
Novellen H. von Kleist (Weimar, 1920) ; R. Unger, Herder, Novalis 
und Kleist, Studien uber die Entwicklung des Todes-problems (Frank- 
furt, 1922) ; P. Witkop, H. von Kleist (Leipzig, 1922) ; W. Silz, H. von 
Kleist’s conception of the tragic (Gottingen, 1923). 

KLEIST, EWALD CHRISTIAN VON (1715-1759), Ger- 
man poet, was born at Zcblin, near Koslin in Pomerania, on 
March 7, 1715. After attending the Jesuit school in Deutschkrona 
and the gymnasium in Danzig, he proceeded in 1731 to the uni- 
versity of Konigsberg, where he studied law and mathematics. 
On the completion of his studies, he entered the Danish army, 
in which he became an officer in 1736. He served in the 
Prussian army from 1740 onwards. In the course of his garrison 
duties he met J. W. L. Gleim ( q.v .) at Potsdam and Lessing at 
Leipzig. He was mortally wounded at Kunersdorf (Aug. 12, 
1759), and died at Frankfort-on-Oder on * the 24th. Kleist’s 
chief work is a poem in hexameters, Der Fruhling (1749), for 
which Thomson’s Seasons largely supplied ideas. In his descrip- 
tion of the beauties of nature Kleist shows real poetical genius, an 
almost modern sentiment and fine taste. He also wrote some 
charming odes, idylls and elegies, and a small epic poem Cissides 
und P aches (1759), the subject being two Thessalian friends who 
die an heroic death for their country in a battle against the 
Athenians. 

Kleist published in 1756 the first collection of his Gedichte, which 
was followed by a second in 1758. After his death his friend K. W. 
Ramler published an edition of Kleists sdmtliche Werke in 2 vols. 
(1760). A critical edition, which includes his correspondence, was pub- 
lished by A. Sauer, in 3 vols. (1880-1882). Cf. further, A. Chuquet, De 
Ewaldi Kleistii vita et scriptis (Paris, 1887), and H. Prohle, Friedrich 
der Grosse und die deutsche Literatur (1872). 

KLEMANTANS. The word Klemantan is the name by 
which no tribe or set of tribes is called, but is a convenient 
generic term devised, at the suggestion of the writer, by the 
Cambridge university expedition of 1898 to comprise a large 
group possessing certain common characteristics. It is derived 
from the term Pulo Klemantan (Mango island) the name given 
to Borneo by the Malays. Klemantans number, perhaps, as many 
as 1,500,000, or more than a third of the pagan population of 
the island, most of them being found in Dutch Borneo, but both 
there and elsewhere chiefly on the lower reaches of the rivers. 
Their numbers and variations have made anything more than 
a general classification impossible, their chief characteristic being 
(as might be expected in so large a group), mediocrity, or an 
absence of any specially typical features. 

Generally speaking, the Klemantan gives the impression of 
belonging to a highly civilized community; he is, usually, of 
medium stature, well proportioned, and graceful, with well-shaped 
and well-balanced features, a good mouth, eyes, and skin, and 


a pleasing expression. In manner he is somewhat gentle and 
quiet, seldom boisterous or pushing, and rarely emphatic in 
speech, for he commonly thinks before he speaks or acts. He 
is careful, intelligent, and sociable, and the keynote of his 
character is imitativeness and receptiveness. For this reason any 
culture that he has, has been acquired. He very often becomes, 
by conversion to Islam, a Malay, and in some cases adopts the 
customs of Mohammedans before actually becoming one; having 
embraced Islam, he easily settles down as a respectable citizen. 
His affinities lie most with the Kenyahs, a Kenyah-Klemantan 
mixture being common in the northern part of the island. 

The Klemantan is usually a poor farmer, not depending al- 
together upon his own crops for his needs. In the minor arts, 
such as carving, bead-work, and the plaiting and lashing of rattans 
for various purposes, he excels. As a maker of swords, spears, 
and boats he is inferior to both the Kayan and the Kenyah. He 
may be said to have adopted, with modifications, a number of 
the arts, crafts, and various activities of the other tribes, with- 
out improving upon them; being indolent by nature, he looks 
for labour-saving devices rather than efficiency or excellence; 
and what he lacks in energy and thoroughness, he makes up for 
in versatility. See Borneo; also C. Hose and W. McDougall, The 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo (1912). (C. H.) 

KLERK, M. DE (1884-1923), Dutch artist, leader of a group 
of architects working in Amsterdam and interested mainly in 
building apartment houses. Disregarding Cuipers’s watchword — 
rational building — he desired only to give form to his poetic vision. 
His work is the expression of feeling, intuitively controlled, and 
imitation of it, always tempting, has been the more dangerous for 
this absence of intellectualism. He collaborated with Krarher and 
van der Mey in the Shipping house in Amsterdam in 1913; since 
then his greatest works have been numerous housing-blocks in that 
city, completed respectively in 1913, 1914, 1917, 1920 and 1922, 
of which that of 1917 is perhaps the most individual and that of 
1920 the most acceptable. De Klerk went very far in construction, 
and it is important to consider the swing and rhythm of his build- 
ings as a whole without allowing the sometimes excrescent detail 
to become a distraction. It has been said by Mieras that de Klerk 
and W. M. Dudok, municipal architect of Hilversum, where he has 
erected some notable public buildings, represent the two extremes 
of the contemporary Dutch movement. But Dudok, who works in 
unbroken masses of concrete with a masterly use of variation in 
the height of the grouped masses, however different his means of 
expression, undoubtedly resembles de Klerk in working from poetic 
inspiration. The colder and more intellectual work of the Rotter- 
dam architects is in greater essential contrast. Among the Amster- 
dam group somewhat influenced by de Klerk’s manner are P. L. 
Kramer (q.v.); C. J. Rutgers (housing-block 1921); J. F. Staal 
(housing-block 1922) and H. Th. Wydeveld (housing-block 1924). 

See J. P. Mieras and F. R. Yerbury, ed. Dutch Architecture of the 
20th Century (1926) ; J. G. Wattjes, Modern Dutch Architecture 
(1928). 

KLERKSDORP, a town of S. Africa, 117 m. by rail S.W. of 
Johannesburg; alt. 4,347 ft. White population (1926), 3,391; 
in 1921 the population included 3,121 whites, 2,062 natives, 201 
Asiatics and 302 mixed and other races; total 5,686, The town, 
built on the banks of the Schoonspruit, 10 m. above its junction 
with the Vaal, has several fine public buildings. The old village 
on the right bank was founded in 1838, and was the first Boer 
settlement in the Transvaal. The modern town, on the opposite 
bank, dates from 1888. Gold and diamonds occur in the vicinity. 

KLESL, MELCHIOR (1552-1630), Austrian statesman and 
ecclesiastic, was the son of a Protestant baker. He became 
bishop of Vienna in 1598. Klesl was the chief and most trusted ad- 
viser of the archduke Matthias, whose election to the imperial 
throne he helped to procure in 1612. His advice that the question 
of the imperial succession should be postponed until agreement 
with the Protestant princes could be reached, caused the archduke 
Ferdinand (afterwards Emperor Ferdinand) to believe that Klesl 
was hostile to his candidature. In June 1618, a few months before 
the death of Matthias, he was seized by order of the archdukes 
and imprisoned at Ambras in Tirol. In 1622 Klesl, who had been 
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a cardinal since 1615, was transferred to Rome by order of Pope 
Gregory XV., and released from imprisonment. In 1627 Ferdi- 
nand II. allowed him to return to his episcopal duties in Vienna, 
where he died on Sept. 18, 1630. 

See J. Freiherr von Hammer-Purgstall, Khlesls Lebert (Vienna, 
1847-51) ; A. Kerschbaumer, Kardinal Klesl (Vienna, 1865) ; and Klesls 
Briefe an Rudolfs II. Obersthofmeister A. Freiherr von Dietrichstein, 
edited by V. Bibl. (Vienna, 1900). 

KLING or TLING, a term used in the Malay peninsula for 
people of Indian origin, derived from the term Kalinga or Telinga 
(see Asia, Further Asia), of which Telugu is probably another 
form. The Telingas are a people of Dravidian race, speaking a 
highly developed agglutinative language. They amalgamate readily 
with the Malay, and the hybrids (called Jawi Pekan ) form a large, 
clever and industrious community. Muslims of the Madras coast 
trading to the Malay straits are known as “Kling Islam.” 

See Winstedt, Malaya (1923). (J. H. H.) 

KLINGER, FRIEDRICH MAXIMILIAN VON (1752- 

1831), German dramatist and novelist, was born of humble par- 
entage at Frankfurt-on-Main, on Feb. 17, 1752, and had a hard 
childhood, as he was early left an orphan. He was befriended by 
Goethe who knew him from childhood. In 1775 Klinger gained 
with his tragedy Die Zmllinge a prize offered by the Hamburg 
theatre, and in 1776 was appointed T heater dichter to the “Sey- 
lersche Schauspiel-Gesellschaft.” In 1778 he entered the Austrian 
military service and took part in the Bavarian war of succession. 
In 1780 he went to St. Petersburg, and became an officer in the 
Russian army. He married a natural daughter of the empress 
Catherine, and was made praeses of the Academy of Knights in 
1799. From 1803 to 1817 he was curator of the university of 
Dorpat. He then gradually gave up his official posts. He died at 
Dorpat on Feb. 25, 1831. 

The bitter experiences and deprivations of Klinger’s youth are 
largely reflected in his dramas It was one of his earliest works, 
Sturm und Drang (1776), which gave its name to this literary 
epoch. In addition to this tragedy and Die Zmllinge (1776), the 
chief plays of his early period of passionate fervour and restless 
“storm and stress” are Die neue Arria (1776), Simsone Grisaldo 
(1776) and Stilpo und seine Kinder (1780). To a later period 
belongs the fine double tragedy of Medea in Korinth and Medea 
auf detn Kaukasos (1791). In Russia he devoted himself mainly 
to the writing of philosophical romances, of which the best known 
are Fausts Lcbcn, Taten und Hbllcnfahrt (1791), Geschichte 
Giafars des Barmeciden (1792), Geschichte Raphaels de Aquillas 
(1793), and Dcr Weltmann und der Dichter (1798), the finest of 
them all. In 1803 he summed up his human and literary experi- 
ences in Betrachtungen und Gcdanken iiber verschiedene Gegen - 
st'dndc der Welt und der Literal ur. In this work Klinger gives 
calm and dignified expression to the leading ideas which the period 
of Sturm und Drang had bequeathed to German classical 
literature. 

Klinger’s works were published in twelve volumes (1809-15). A 
selection will be found in A. Sauer, Sturmer und Dranger, vol. i. 
(1883). See E. Schmidt, Lcnz und Klinger (1878) ; M. Rieger, Klinger 
in der Sturm - und Drangperiode (1880) ; and Klinger in seiner Reife 
(1896). 

KLINGER, MAX (1857-1920), German painter, etcher and 
sculptor, was born at Leipzig on Feb. 18, 1857. He attended the 
classes at the Carlsruhe art school in 1874, and went in the fol- 
lowing year to Berlin, where in 18 78 he created a sensation at the 
Academy exhibition with two series of pen-and-ink drawings — 
the “Series upon the Theme of Christ” and “Fantasies upon the 
Finding of a Glove.” The daring originality of these imaginative 
and eccentric works caused an outburst of indignation, and the 
artist was voted insane; nevertheless the “Glove” series was 
bought by the Berlin National Gallery. From 1883 to 1886 he 
studied in Paris and then visited Italy. In 1893 he settled at 
Leipzig. His painting of “The Judgment of Paris” caused another 
storm of indignant protest in 1887, owing to its rejection of all 
conventional attributes and the naive directness of the conception. 
His vivid and somewhat morbid imagination, with its leaning 
towards the gruesome and disagreeable, and the Goyaesque turn 
of his mind, found their best expression in his “cycles” of etch- 
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ings: “Deliverances of Sacrificial Victims told in Ovid,” “A 
Brahms Phantasy,” “Eve and the Future,” “A Life,” and “Of 
Death”; but in his use of the needle he does not aim at the tech- 
nical excellence of the great masters; it supplies him merely with 
means of expressing his ideas. After 1886 Klinger devoted himself 
more exclusively to painting and sculpture. In his painting he aims 
neither at classic beauty nor modern truth, but at grim impres- 
siveness not without a touch of mysticism. His “Piet&” at the 
Dresden gallery, the frescoes at the Leipzig university, and the 
“Christ in Olympus,” at the Modem gallery in Vienna, are char- 
acteristic examples of his art. The Leipzig museum contains his 
sculptured “Salome” and “Cassandra.” In sculpture he favours 
the use of varicoloured materials in the manner of the Greek 
chryselephantine sculpture. His “Beethoven” (1902) is a notable 
instance of his work in this direction His last enterprise was a 
colossal monument to Richard Wagner, which remained unfinished 
at his death at Leipzig on July 5, 1920. The Leipzig museum has 
a representative collection of his work which is exhibited in a 
hall designed by the artist himself. 

See Max Schmid and Vogel, Max Klinger (Bielefeld and Leipzig 
1926) . 

KLINT, KAARE (1888- ), a Danish architect, who was 

born at Copenhagen on the 15th of Deceniber, 1888. Like the main 
body of Danish architects, Klint is not yet taking part in the 
international movement towards industrialized building which, it 
has been argued, began in Denmark in the 19th century with 
Bindesvolt and Herholdt, but meeting with little favour, never 
developed; he believes nevertheless that we must acknowledge 
the present and not falsely endeavour to re-create the past. His 
work, however, owes something to Danish Gothic and is more 
traditional than might at first sight be suspected. In common 
with Danish colleagues Klint believes that the first requirement 
of a building is to take its place with graceful suitability in the 
surrounding countryside, and that the style adopted by him best 
fulfils that condition of architectural beauty in Denmark. He com- 
pleted a church and a Y.M.C.A. building at Odense in 1921 and 
1923 respectively, while the magnificent Grundtvig Memorial 
church in Copenhagen was completed in 1926. 

See Kay Fisker and F. R. Yerbury, Modern Danish Architecture 
(1927). 

KLIPSPRINGER, a small African mountain-antelope ( Oreo - 
tragus salt at or), ranging from the Cape through East Africa to 
Somaliland and Abyssinia, characterized by its rounded hoofs, 
thick hair and gold-spangled colouring. It represents a genus by 
itself. The activity of these antelopes is marvellous. 

KLONDIKE, a district in Yukon Territory, north-western 
Canada, approximately in 64° N. and 140° W. The limits are 
rather indefinite, but the district includes the country to the south 
of the Klondike river, which comes into the Yukon from the east 
and has several tributaries, as well as Indian river, a second 
branch of the Yukon, flowing into it some distance above the 
Klondike. The richer gold-bearing gravels are found along the 
creeks tributary to these two rivers within an area of about 
800 sq.m. Rich gravel was discovered on Bonanza Creek in 1896, 
and a wild rush to this almost inaccessible region followed, a 
population of 30,000 coming in within the next three or four years 
with a rapidly increasing output of gold, reaching in 1900 the 
climax of $22,000,000. Since then the production has steadily 
declined, until in 1906 it fell to $5,600,000, and in 1925 to $988,- 
465. The richest gravels were worked out before 1910, and most 
of the population had left the Klondike for Alaska and other 
regions; so that Dawson, which for a time was a bustling city of 
more than 10,000, dwindled to about 2,000 inhabitants. As the 
ground was almost all frozen, the mines were worked by a thaw- 
ing process, first by setting fires, afterwards by using steam, new 
methods being introduced to meet the unusual conditions. Later 
dredges and hydraulic mining were resorted to with success. In 
recent years the silver-lead ores of Veno and Galena hills, in the 
Mayo district, have assumed some importance. 

KLOPSTOCK, GOTTLIEB FRIEDRICH (1724-1803), 
German poet, was born at Quedlinburg, on July 2, 1724, the 
eldest son of a lawyer, a man of sterling character and of a deeply 
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religious mind. Both in his birthplace and on the estate of 
Friedeberg on the Saale, which his father later rented, young 
Klopstock passed a happy childhood; and more attention having 
been given to his physical than to his mental development he 
grew up a strong healthy boy and was an excellent horseman 
and skater. In his thirteenth year Klopstock returned to Quedlin- 
burg where he attended the gymnasium, and in 1739 proceeded 
to the famous classical school of Schulpforta. Here he soon be- 
came an adept in Greek and Latin versification, and wrote some 
meritorious idylls and odes in German. His original intention of 
making the emperor Henry I. (“The Fowler”) the hero of an 
epic, was, under the influence of Milton’s Paradise Lost, with 
which he became acquainted through Bodmer’s translation, aban- 
doned in favour of the religious epic. While yet at school, he 
had already drafted the plan of Der Messias. On Sept. 21, 1745, 
he delivered on quitting school a remarkable “leaving oration” 
on epic poetry — Abschiedsrede uber die epische Poesie , kidtur - 
und literargeschichtlich erlautert — and next proceeded to Jena 
as a student of theology, where he elaborated the first three 
cantos of the Messias in prose. 

Klopstock removed in 1746 to Leipzig, and here joined the 
circle of young contributors to the Bremer Beitrdge . In this 
periodical the first three cantos of the Messias in hexameters 
were anonymously published in 1748. In Leipzig he also wrote 
a number of odes, the best known of which is An meine Freunde 
(1747), afterwards recast as W ingolf (1767). He left the uni- 
versity in 1748 and became a private tutor in the family of a 
relative at Langensalza. Here unrequited love for a cousin 
(the “Fanny” of his odes) disturbed his peace of mind. He 
accepted in 1750 an invitation from Jakob Bodmer (q-v ), the 
translator of Paradise Lost, to visit him in Zurich. Here Klop- 
stock was at first treated with every kindness and respect and 
rapidly recovered his spirits. Bodmer, however, was disappointed 
to find in the young poet of the Messias a man of strong worldly 
interests, and a coolness sprang up between the two friends. 

At this juncture Klopstock was invited by Frederick V. of 
Denmark, on the recommendation of his minister Bernstorff, 
to settle at Copenhagen, with an annuity of 400 talers, with a 
view to the completion of the Messias. On his way to the Danish 
capital Klopstock met at Hamburg Margareta (Meta) Moller, 
(the “Cidli” of his odes), an enthusiastic admirer of his poetry, 
who became his wife in 1754. His happiness was short; she died 
in 1758, leaving him almost broken-hearted. His grief at her 
loss finds pathetic expression in the 15th canto of the Messias. 
The poet subsequently published his wife’s writings, Hinterlassene 
Werke von Margareta Klopstock (1759), which give evidence 
of a tender, sensitive and deeply religious spirit. Klopstock now 
relapsed into melancholy; new ideas failed him, and hi§ poetry 
became more and more vague and unintelligible. He turned his 
attention to northern mythology, which he conceived should re- 
place classical subjects in a new school of German poetry. In 
1770, on the dismissal of Bernstorff from office, he retired with 
him to Hamburg, but retained his pension together with the rank 
of councillor of legation. Here, in 1773, he issued the last 
five cantos of the Messias. In the following year he published 
his scheme for the regeneration of German letters, Die Gelehrten - 
republik (1774). 

In 1775 Klopstock travelled south, and making the acquaint- 
ance of Goethe on the way, spent a year at the court of the 
margrave of Baden at Karlsruhe. Thence, in 1776, with the title 
of Hof rat and a pension from the margrave, which he retained 
together with that from the king of Denmark, he returned to 
Hamburg where he spent the remainder of his life. His latter 
years he passed in retirement. The French Republic sent him 
the diploma of honorary citizenship; but, horrified at the terrible 
scenes the Revolution had enacted in the place of liberty, he 
returned it. When 67 years of age he contracted a second mar- 
riage with Johanna Elisabeth von Winthem, a widow and a niece 
of his late wife, who for many years had been one of his most 
intimate friends. He died at Hamburg on March 14, 1803, 
mourned by all Germany, and was buried by the side of his first 
wife in the churchyard of the village of Ottensen. 


Klopstock’s nature was best attuned to lyrical poetry, and in 
it his deep, noble character found its truest expression. He was 
less suited for epic and dramatic representation; for, wrapt up in 
himself, a stranger to the outer world, without historical culture, 
and without even any interest in the events of his time, he was 
lacking in the art of plastic representation such as a great epic 
requires. Thus the Messias, despite the magnificent passages 
which especially the earlier cantos contain, cannot satisfy the 
demands such a theme must necessarily make. The poem was 
translated into seventeen languages and led to numerous imita- 
tions. In his odes Klopstock had more scope for his peculiar 
talent. Among the best are An Fanny; Der Zurchersee ; Die 
tote Klorissa; An Cidli; Die beiden Mnsen; Der Rheinwein ; Die 
friihen Grdber; Mein Vaterland. His religious odes mostly take 
the form of hymns, of which the most beautiful is Die Friihlings- 
feier. His dramas, in some of which, notably Hermanns Schlacht 
(1769) and Hermann und die Fursten (1784), he celebrated the 
deeds of the ancient German hero Arminius, and in others, Der 
Tod Adams (1757) and Salomo (1764), took his materials from 
the Old Testament, are essentially lyrical in character and de- 
ficient in action. In addition to Die Gclehrtenrepublik, he was 
also the author of Fragmente uber Sprache und Dichtkunst 
(1779) and Grammatische Gesprache (1794), works in which he 
made important contributions to philology and to the history of 
German poetry. 

Klopstock’s Werke first appeared in seven quarto volumes (1798- 
1809). At the same time a more complete edition in twelve octavo 
volumes was published (1798-1817), to which six additional volumes 
were added in 1830. More recent editions were published in 1844-45, 
1854—55, 1879 (ed. by R. Roxberger, 1884 ed. by R. Hamel) and 
1893 (a selection edited by F. Muncker). A critical edition of the 
Odes was published by F. Muncker and J. Pawcl in 1889; a com- 
mentary on these by H. Duntzer (i860; 2nd ed., 1878). For Klop- 
stock’s correspondence see K. Schmidt, Klopstock und seine Freunde 
(1810) ; C. A. H. Clodius, Klopstock 9 Nachlass (1821) ; J. M. Lnppen- 
berg, Brieje von und an Klopstock (1867). Cf. further K. F. Cramer, 
Klopstock , er und uber ihn (1780-92) ; J. G. Gruber, Klopstocks 
Leben (1832) ; R. Hamel, Klopstock-Studien (1879-80) ; F. Muncker, 
F. G. Klopstock , the most authoritative biography (1888); F. G. 
Klopstock, Klopstock, 2. Juli, 1724. Zur Feier seines zweihundert- 
jahrigen Geburtstages (Berlin, 1926) ; E. Bailly, Ltude sur la vie et 
les oeuvres de Klopstock (Paris, 1888). 

KLOSTERNEUBURG, a town in Lower Austria, on the 
right bank of the Danube at the foot of a spur of the Wiener 
Wald. Pop. (1923) 14,100. The chief occupation of its inhabi- 
tants is the preparation of wine from the many vineyards that 
line the slopes behind the town, which reflects its dominant 
activity in its possession of a school and experimental station of 
wine and fruit cultivation; there is x also a large cement factory 
near the town. Klosterneuburg is famous for the magnificent 
buildings of the Augustine canonry, founded in 1106 by Mar- 
grave Leopold the Holy. This foundation, one of the oldest 
and richest in Austria, has numerous interesting features, notably 
the 1 2th century altar of Verdun, the 14th century chapel con- 
taining Leopold’s tomb, the picture gallery, the treasury and the 
library containing 30,000 volumes and many MSS. 

KLUCK, ALEXANDER VON (1846- ), Prussian 

general, was born May 20, 1846 at Munster, Westphalia. He took 
part in the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 and the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, and was twice wounded at the battle of Colombey- 
Neuilly. In 1906 he was promoted to the rank of general of 
infantry, and at the outbreak of the World War was inspector- 
general of the VIII. Army Inspection. He was placed in chief 
command of I. Army of the West, which he led in the battles of 
Maubeuge and St. Quentin and the advance upon the Marne. 
( See Frontiers, Battles of the.) At the battle of the Marne, 
the faulty disposition of the German forces in the line of battle 
and the success of the Allied offensive compelled Von Kluck to 
withdraw his army to the Aisne positions. ( See Marne, First 
Battle of the.) In March 1915 he was wounded while visiting 
the front trenches, and was placed on the retired list in Oct. 1916. 
He gave his account of the earlier operations in Der Marsch auf 
Paris und die Mame-Schlacht (1920). 

KNARESBOROUGH, an urban district of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, England, 16^ m. W. by N. of York by the L.N.E. 
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iauw ay and 3^ m. N.E. of Harrogate. Pop. (1921), 5,518. Its 
situation is most picturesque, on the steep left bank of the river 
Nidd, which here follows a well-wooded valley, hemmed in by 
limestone cliffs. 

Knaresborough ( Canardesburg > Cnarreburc , Cknarebwg)> 
Crown property before the Conquest, formed part of William the 
Conqueror’s grant to his follower, Serlo de Burgh, who probably 
founded Knaresborough castle. In the reign of Stephen, Knares- 
borough was forfeited by Eustace Fitzjohn, grandson of de Burgh, 
and was granted to Robert de Stuteville. From his descendants it 
passed, through marriage, to Hugh de Morville, one of the mur- 
derers of Thomas a Becket, who, with his accomplices, is said to 
have remained in hiding in the castle for a whole year. During the 
13th and 14th centuries, the castle and lordship changed hands 
very frequently; they were granted successively to Hubert de 
Burgh, whose son forfeited them, after the battle of Evesham, 
to Richard, earl of Cornwall, whose son Edmund died without 
issue; to Piers Gaveston; and finally to John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaster, and so to the Crown as parcel of the duchy of Lan- 
caster. In 1317, John de Lilleburn, who was holding the castle for 
Thomas, duke of Lancaster, against the king, surrendered, under 
conditions, to William de Ros of Hamelak, but, before leaving the 
castle, managed to destroy all the records of the liberties and priv- 
ileges of the town, which were kept in the castle. An inquisition 
was taken, in 1368, to ascertain these privileges, and the jurors 
found that the burgesses held “all the soil of their borough yield- 
ing 7s. 4d. yearly and doing suit at the king’s court.” In the 
reign of Henry VIII. Knaresborough is said by Leland to be “no 
great thing and meanely builded but the market there is quik.” 
The castle was probably founded in 1070, but its remains, which 
include a massive keep rising finely from a cliff above the Nidd, 
are mainly of the 14th century. During the Civil Wars the Royal- 
ists were obliged to surrender it to Fairfax after Marston Moor, 
and it was dismantled in 1646. A charter granted by Charles II., 
confirming earlier charters, allows a market on Wednesday, which 
is held in the open market square, and a fortnightly fair on the 
same day from the Feast of St. Mark to that of St. Andrew. 

The Knaresborough free grammar school was founded in 1616. 
The church of St. John the Baptist is Early English, but has nu- 
merous Decorated and Perpendicular additions; it is a cruciform 
building containing several interesting monuments. Linen and 
leather are manufactured, and the limestone quarries employ a 
number of people, but the population is largely agricultural. Lead 
ore was found and worked on Knaresborough common in the 
1 6th century. 

From 1555 to 1867 the town returned two members to parlia- 
ment, but in the latter year the number was reduced to one, and 
in 1885 the representation was merged in that of a district 
constituency. 

KNAUS, LUDWIG (1829-1910), noted German genre 
painter, was born at Wiesbaden on Oct. 5, 1829, the son of an op- 
tician. From 1845-48 he studied at the Dusseldorf academy, form- 
ing his style on the great masters of the Dutch school (Ostade, 
Brouwer). He was one of the founders of the famous artists’ 
club, Malkasten, at Dusseldorf. But his realistic rendering of na- 
ture was not understood by the classicist, W. Schadow, who was 
then director of the Academy. In 1852 Knaus went to Paris, where 
his picture, “Morning after Kirmes,” exhibited at the Salon of 
1853, was awarded the gold medal. “A Walk in the Tuileries Gar- 
dens” was acquired for the Luxembourg gallery and is now in the 
Louvre. After a period of travel, he settled at Berlin in 1874; he 
there taught at the Academy till 1882. His art had a great vogue 
in Germany; and his success was mainly due to the choice of his 
subjects — his rustic scenes telling an anecdote. In this work he 
was helped by his sympathetic and keen observation of the psy- 
chology in human situations. Moreover, his feeling for colour, his 
harmonious gold tone, and his broad and loose technique had a 
salutary influence on the development of German art. He is rep- 
resented in most German and United States galleries. Among his 
best pictures are “The Children’s Treat,” “His Highness upon his 
Travels,” “The Card Players,” and “The Golden Wedding.” He 
also painted portraits of distinguished men, including Mommsen 
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and Helmholtz. His drawings are very able and sympathetic 
studies of character. 

See L. Pietsch, Knaus (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1896). 

KNAVE, originally a male child, a boy ( cf . Ger. Knabe, boy) ; 
early used as a name for any lad employed as a servant, and so 
of male servants in general. The current meaning, a rogue, was, 
however, an early usage. In playing-cards the lowest court card 
of each suit, representing a mediaeval servant, is called the 
akn Vat ft 

KNEBEL, KARL LUDWIG VON (1744-1834), German 
poet and translator, was born at the castle of Wallerstein in 
Franconia on Nov. 30, 1744. After serving for ten years in the 
Prussian army he became tutor to one of the Weimar princes, 
and introduced Goethe to the hereditary prince, Charles Augustus. 
This was the beginning of Goethe’s intimate connection with the 
Weimar court. In 1798 he married the singer Luise von Rudorf, 
and retired to Umenau; but in 1805 he removed to Jena, where 
he lived until his death on Feb. 23, 1834. Knebel’s Sammlung 
kleitter Gedichte (1815), issued anonymously, and Distichen 
(1827) contain many graceful sonnets, but it is as a translator that 
he is best known. His translations of the elegies of Propertius, 
Elegien des Properz (1798), and of Lucretius’ De rerum natura 
(2 vols., 1831) are deservedly praised. 

Knebel’s Lilerartscher Nachlass und Briefwechsel was edited by 
K. A. Varnhagen von Ense and T. Mundt in 3 vols. (1835; 2nd ed., 
1840). See Hugo von Knebel-Doberitz, Karl Ludwig von Knebel 
(1890). 

KNEE, in human anatomy, the articulation of the upper and 
lower parts of the leg, the joint between the femur and the tibia. 
( See Joints.) The word is also used of articulation resembling 
the knee-joint in shape or position in other animals; it thus is 
applied to the carpal articulation of the foreleg of a horse, 
answering to the ankle in man, or to the tarsal articulation or 
heel of a bird’s foot. 

KNEISEL, FRANZ (1865-1926), violinist and founder of 
the Kneisel quartet, was born at Bucharest on Jan. 26, 1865. At 
the age of 14 he went to the Vienna conservatoire to study under 
Grim and Hellmesberger, and was only 16 when he became Kon- 
certmeister of the Hofburg theatre, Vienna, a position which was 
followed in 1884 by a similar appointment in connection with 
the Bilse orchestra, Berlin. In 1885, through the good offices 
of Col. Henry L. Higginson, patron of the Boston symphony 
orchestra, he settled in the United States, as leader of that orches- 
tra and in the same year established in Boston the famous quartet 
with which his name is associated. It soon took rank with the 
leading bodies of its kind, and in virtue of the superior quality 
of its performance set a standard for chhmber-music playing in 
America which had never been approached before. The other 
original members of the quartet were E. Fiedler (2nd violin), 
Louis Svencenski (viola), and Fritz Giese (’cello), and it re- 
mained in existence, with various changes of personnel, no fewer 
than 32 years, giving its last concert on April 3, 1917. Subse- 
quently, Kneisel devoted himself mainly to his work as chief 
violin professor at the Institute of Musical Art, New York. He 
died in New York on March 26, 1926. 

KNELLER, SIR GODFREY (1648-1723), English por- 
trait painter of German extraction, was born in Lubeck of an 
ancient family, on Aug. 8, 1648. He studied in the school of Rem- 
brandt, and under Ferdinand Bol in Amsterdam. In 1672 he 
removed to Italy. In Rome, and more especially in Venice, Kneller 
earned considerable reputation by historical paintings as well as 
portraits. In 1674 he came to England at the invitation of the 
duke of Monmouth and was introduced to Charles II., of whom 
he made many portraits. Charles sent him to Paris, to take the 
portrait of Louis XIV., and appointed him court painter; and he 
continued to hold the same post into the days of George I. Under 
William III. (1692) he was made a knight, under George I. 
(1715) a baronet, and by order of the emperor Leopold I. a 
knight of the Roman Empire. His studio had at first been in 
Covent Garden, but in his dosing years he lived in Kneller Hall, 
Twickenham. He died on Nov. 7, 1723. He was buried in 
Twickenham church, and has a monument in Westminster Abbey. 
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An elder brother, John Zachary Kneller, an ornamental painter, 
had accompanied Godfrey to England, and had died in 1702. The 
style of Sir Godfrey Kneller as a portrait painter represented 
the decline of that art as practised by Vandyck. His works have 
much freedom, and are well drawn and coloured; but they are 
mostly slight in manner, and to a great extent monotonous. The 
colouring may be called brilliant rather than true. Among Knel- 
ler’s principal paintings are the “Forty-three Celebrities of the 
Kit-Cat Club,” and the “Ten Beauties of the Court of William 
III.,” now at Hampton Court. He executed altogether the like- 
nesses of ten sovereigns, and a number of his works appear in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. 

KNICKERBOCKER, HARMEN JANSEN (c. 1650-c. 
1716), Dutch colonist of New Amsterdam (New York) and 
founder of the Knickerbocker family in America, came from 
Holland about 1674 and in 1682 purchased land near Albany, N.Y. 
There he lived until 1704, when he bought land near Red Hook 
in Dutchess county and moved down the Hudson river to his 
new seat. The oldest son, Johannes Harmenson, remained in 
Albany county and settled for the remainder of his life at Schagh- 
ticoke on land which remained for over 200 years in the 
Knickerbocker name. His son Johannes (1723-1803), a colonel 
in the revolutionary army, and his grandson Harmen (1779-1855), 
a Federalist representative in Congress 1809-11, were well known 
to Washington Irving, who borrowed their name for use in his 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York (1809). Largely owing to 
this book the name “Knickerbockers” has passed into current use 
as a designation of the early Dutch settlers in New York and their 
descendants. 

KNIFE, a small cutting instrument, with the blade either 
fixed to the handle or fastened with a hinge so as to clasp into 
the handle (see Cutlery). For the knives chipped from flint by 
prehistoric man see Archaeology and Flints. 

KNIGGE, ADOLF FRANZ FRIEDRICH, Freiherr 
von (1752-1796), German author, was born on the family estate 
of Bredcnbcck near Hanover on Oct. 16, 1752. He was attached 
successively to the courts of Hesse-Cassel and Weimar until 1777, 
and had no official appointment until 1791 when he became Ober- 
hauptmann in Bremen, where he died on May 6, 1796. Knigge, 
under the name “Philo,” was one of the most active members of 
the Illuminati , a society founded by Adam Weishaupt, and later 
affiliated to the Freemasons. After the Illuminati had been sup- 
pressed in Bavaria they were dispersed throughout Germany. 
Knigge denounced the institutions of royalty and nobility with 
revolutionary fervour. Knigge wrote several novels, but his most 
famous work was Vber den Umgang mit Menschen (1788), in 
which he lays down rules to be observed for a happy life. 

Knigge’s Schriften were published in 12 volumes (1804-Q6). See 
K. Goedeke, Adolf , Freiherr von Knigge (1844) ; and H. Klencke, Aus 
einer alien Kiste ( Briefe , Ilandschnften und Dokumenle aus dem 
Nachlasse Knigges) (1853). 

KNIGHT, CHARLES (1791-1873), English publisher and 
author, the son of a bookseller and printer at Windsor, was born 
on March 15, 1791. He published (1820-21) The Etonian, and 
(1823-24) Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, to which W. M. Praed, 
Derwent Coleridge and Macaulay contributed. In 1827 Knight 
became the superintendent of the publications of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for which he projected and 
edited The British Almanack and Companion, begun in 1828. In 
1829 he resumed business on his own account with the publication 
of The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, writing several vol- 
umes of the series himself. In 1832 and 1833 he started The 
Penny Magazine and The Penny Cyclopaedia (completed, 1844) 
both of which had a large circulation. Besides many illustrated 
editions of standard works, including in 1842 The Pictorial Shake- 
speare, which had appeared in parts (1838-41), Knight published 
many popular illustrated works, including his Popular History of 
England (8 vols., 1856-62). In 1864 he retired from business, but 
he continued to write nearly to the close of his long life, publishing 
The Shadows of the Old Booksellers (1865) and an autobiography 
under the title Passages of a Working Life during Half a Century 
(3 vols., 1864-65). He died at Addlestone, Surrey, Mar. 9, 1873. 


See A. A. Clowes, Knight, a Sketch (1892). 

KNIGHT, DANIEL RIDGWAY (1845-1924), American 
artist, was born at Philadelphia (Pa.), in 1845. He was a pupil 
at the £cole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, under Gleyre, and later 
worked in the private studio of Meissonier. After 1872 he lived 
in France, having a house and studio at Poissy on the Seine. He 
painted peasant women out of doors with great popular suc- 
cess. He was awarded the silver medal and cross of the Legion 
of Honour, Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1889, and was made 
a knight of the Royal Order of St. Michael of Bavaria, Munich, 
1893, receiving the gold medal of honour from the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 1893. His “Hailing the 
Ferry” is in the Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia, and “The 
Shepherdess” in the Brooklyn Institute Museum. He died in 
Paris on March 9, 1924. 

KNIGHTHOOD and CHIVALRY. These two words, 
nearly but not quite synonymous, designate a single subject of 
inquiry, which presents itself under three aspects. It may be 
regarded in the first place as a mode of feudal tenure, in the 
second place as a personal attribute or dignity, and in the third 
place as a scheme of manners. The first aspect is discussed under 
the headings Feudalism and Knight Service: we are concerned 
here only with the second and third. For the more important 
religious orders of knighthood the reader is referred to the head- 
ings St. John of Jerusalem, Knights of; Teutonic Knights; 
and Templars. 

“The growth of knighthood” (writes Stubbs) “is a subject on 
which the greatest obscurity prevails”: and, though J. H. Round 
has done much to explain the introduction of the system into Eng- 
land, its origin in Europe is still obscure in many details. 

The words knight and knighthood are the modern forms of the 
Old English cniht and cnihtMd . Of these the primary significa- 
tion of the first was a boy or youth, and of the second the period 
of life between childhood and manhood. But before the middle of 
the 12th century they had the meaning of the French chevalier and 
chevalerie. In a secondary sense cniht meant a servant answering 
to the German Knecht, and in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels a disciple 
is a leorning cniht. In a tertiary sense the word was occasionally 
employed as equivalent to the Latin miles — usually translated by 
thegn — which in the earlier middle ages was used for the domestic 
as well as the martial officers or retainers of princes or great per- 
sonages. Thegn itself, used as the description of an attendant 
of the king, appears to have meant more especially a military 
attendant. Besides the king, the ealdormen, bishops and king’s 
thegns themselves had their thegns, and to these it is more than 
probable that the name of cniht was applied. 

Around the Anglo-Saxon magnates were a crowd of retainers 
among whom were some called cniht as who were not always the 
humblest of their number. In the reign of Edward the Confessor 
was a large class of landholders who had commended themselves 
to some lord; their condition in many respects similar to that of 
a vast number of unquestionably feudal tenants who appear after 
the Norman Conquest. If consequently the former were called 
cniht as , it seems probable that the appellation should have been 
continued to the latter, practically their successors And if the 
designation of knights was first applied to the military tenants 
of the earls, bishops and barons — who although they held their 
lands of mesne lords owed their services to the king — its extension 
to the whole body of military tenants need not have been a very 
violent or prolonged process. Assuming, however, that knight 
was originally used for the military tenant of a noble person, as 
cniht had sometimes been used to describe the thegn of a noble 
person, it would, to begin with, have defined rather his social 
status than the nature of his services. But those whom the English 
called knights the Normans called chevaliers, by which term the 
nature of their services was defined, while their social status 
was left out of consideration. And at first chevalier in its general 
and honorary signification seems to have been rendered not by 
knight but by rider , as may be inferred from the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, wherein it is recorded under the year 1085 that William 
the Conqueror “dubbade his sunu Henric to ridere.” But, as 
E. A. Freeman says, “no such title is heard of in the earlier 
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days of England. The thegn, the ealdorman, the king himself, 
fought on foot; the horse might bear him to the field, but when 
the fighting itself came he stood on his native earth to receive 
the onslaught of her enemies.” In this perhaps we may behold one 
of the most ancient of British insular prejudices, for on the Conti- 
nent the importance of cavalry was already understood. From the 
word caballarius, which occurs in the reign of Charlemagne, came 
the words for knight in all the Romance languages. In Germany 
the chevalier was called Ritter , but neither rider nor chevalier pre- 
vailed against knight in England. And it was long after knight- 
hood had acquired its present meaning with us that chivalry was 
incorporated into our language. It may be remarked too that 
in official Latin, in England and in all Europe, the word miles 
held its own against both eqnes and caballarius . 

Origin of Mediaeval Knighthood. — Concerning the origin 
of knighthood or chivalry as it existed in the middle ages — imply- 
ing as it did a formal assumption of and initiation into the pro- 
fession of arms — nothing beyond conjecture is possible. But 
some of the rudiments of chivalry may be detected in early Teu- 
tonic customs, and they may have made some advance among 
the Franks of Gaul. We know from Tacitus that the German 
tribes in his day were wont to admit the young man into the ranks 
of their warriors with much ceremony. The people of his district 
were called together; his qualifications were inquired into; and, 
if he were deemed worthy, his chief, his father, or one of his 
near kinsmen presented him with a shield and a lance. Again, 
among the Franks we find Charlemagne girding his son Louis the 
Pious, and Louis the Pious girding his son Charles the Bald with 
the sword, when they arrived at manhood It seems certain here 
that some ceremony was observed which was a thing of recognized 
importance. It does not follow that a similar ceremony extended 
to personages less exalted than the sons of kings and emperors. 
But if it did we must suppose that it applied first to the mounted 
warriors of the Franks. It was among the Franks indeed that 
cavalry first acquired the place which it long maintained in 
Europe. In early society, where the army is the armed nation, 
the cavalry must consist of the noble and wealthy, and cavalry 
and chivalry, as Freeman observes, will be the same. Since then 
we discover in the Capitularies of Charlemagne mention of “cabal- 
larii” as a class of warriors; it may be concluded that formal 
investiture with arms applied to the “caballarii” if it was a usage 
extending beyond the sovereign and his heir-apparent. 

In spite of the silence of our records, Stubbs thinks that such 
kings as Ethelred, Canute and Edwfard the Confessor could hardly 
have failed to introduce into England the institution of chivalry 
then springing up in every country of Europe; it is nowhere 
mentioned as a Norman innovation. Yet the fact that Harold 
received knighthood from William of Normandy makes it clear 
either that Harold was not yet a knight, which in the case of so 
tried a warrior would imply that “dubbing to knighthood” was 
not yet known in England, or, as Freeman thinks, that in the 
middle of the nth century the custom had grown in Normandy 
into “something of a more special meaning” than it bore in 
England. 

As a military organization, the feudal system of tenures was 
better adapted to the purposes of defensive than of offensive 
warfare. When kings and kingdoms were in conflict, and distant 
and prolonged expeditions became necessary, it was discovered 
that the resources of feudalism were inadequate. Then there grew 
up all over Europe a system of fining the knights who failed to 
respond to the sovereign’s call or to stay their full time in the 
field; and in England this fine developed, from the reign of 
Henry II. to that of Edward II., into a war-tax called escuage 
or scutage ( q.v .). In this way funds for war were at the disposal 
of sovereigns, and the conditions under which feudatories served 
were altogether changed. Their military service was now far more 
the result of special agreement. In the reign of Edward I., whose 
warlike enterprises after he was king were within the four seas, 
this alteration does not seem to have gone very far. But the armies 
of Edward III., Henry V. and Henry VI. during the century of 
warfare between England and France were recruited and sus- 
tained to a very great extent on the principle of contract. On the 
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Continent the employment of mercenaries was both an early and 
a common practice. 

Besides the convenience of sovereigns and their feudatories, 
there were other causes which contributed towards bringing about 
those changes in the military system of Europe which were finally 
accomplished in the 13th and 14th centuries. During the cru- 
sades vast armies were set on foot in which feudal rights had no 
place. It was thus established that pay, the love of enterprise and 
the prospect of plunder were as useful for enlisting troops and 
keeping them together as the tenure of land and the solemnities of 
homage and fealty. Moreover, the crusaders who survived an 
expedition to Palestine were seasoned and experienced although 
frequently impoverished and landless soldiers, ready to hire them- 
selves to the highest bidder, and well worth their wages. 

Knighthood Independent of Feudalism. — To distinguished 
soldiers of the cross the honours and benefits of knighthood could 
hardly be refused on the ground that they did not possess a 
sufficient property qualification — of which perhaps they had de- 
nuded themselves in order to get equipment for the Holy War. 
And thus the conception of knighthood as of something distinct 
from feudalism arose and gained ground. It was then that the 
analogy was first detected between the order of knighthood and 
the order of priesthood, and that a union of monachism and chiv- 
alry was effected in the religious orders of which the Knights 
Templars and the Knights Hospitallers were the most eminent 
examples. Somewhat later is marked the existence of a large 
and noble class who either from the subdivision of fiefs or from 
the effects of the custom of primogeniture were very insufficiently 
provided for. To them only two callings were generally open, 
that of the churchman and that of the soldier, and the latter as a 
rule offered greater attractions. Hence men of birth, although not 
of fortune, would attach themselves to some prince or magnate 
in whose military service they were sure of maintenance, and 
might hope for reward in the shape of booty or of ransom. It is 
probably to this period and these circumstances that we must 
look for, at all events, the rudimentary beginnings of the military 
as well as the religious orders of chivalry. It seems likely enough 
therefore that there should grow up bodies of knights banded 
together by engagements of fidelity, although free from monastic 
obligations; wearing a uniform or livery, and naming themselves 
after some special symbol or some patron saint of their adoption. 
And such bodies placed under the command of a sovereign or 
grand master, regulated by statutes and enriched by endowments 
would have been precisely what in after times such orders as the 
Garter in England, the Golden Fleece in Burgundy, the Annunziata 
in Savoy and the St. Michael and Holy Ghost in France actually 
were. 

Grades of Knighthood. — During the 14th and 15th centuries, 
as well as somewhat earlier and later, the arrangements of a 
European army were always and everywhere pretty much the 
same. Under the sovereign the constable and the marshal or 
marshals held the chief commands, their authority being partly 
joint and partly several Attendant on them were the heralds, 
who were the officers of their military court wherein offences 
committed in the camp and field were tried and adjudged, and 
among whose duties it was to carry orders and messages, to de- 
liver challenges and call truces, and to identify and number the 
wounded and the slain. The main divisions of the army were 
distributed under the royal and other principal standards, smaller 
divisions under the banners of some of the greater nobility or of 
knights banneret, and smaller divisions still under the pennons 
of knights or, as in distinction from knights banneret they came 
to be called, knights bachelors. All knights whether bachelors or 
bannerets were escorted by their squires. But the banner of the 
banneret always implied a more or less extensive command, while 
every knight was entitled to bear a pennon and every squire a 
pencel. All three flags were of such a size as to be conveniently 
attached to and carried on a lance, and were emblazoned with 
the arms or some portion of the bearings of their owners. But 
while the banner was square the pennon was either pointed or 
forked at its extremity, and the pencel had a single tail or streamer. 

If indeed we look at the scale of chivalric subordination from 
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another point of view, it seems to be more properly divisible into 
four than into three stages, of which two may be called pro- 
visional and two final. The bachelor and the banneret were both 
equally knights, only the one was of greater distinction and 
authority than the other. In like manner the squire and the page 
were both in training for knighthood, but the first had advanced 
farther than the second. It is true that the squire was a com- 
batant while the page was not, and that many squires voluntarily 
served as squires ail their lives owing to the insufficiency of their 
fortunes to support the costs of knighthood But in the ordinary 
course of a chivalrous education the conditions of page and squire 
were passed through in boyhood and youth, and the condition of 
knighthood was reached in early manhood. Every feudal court 
and castle was a school of chivalry, and although princes and great 
personages were rarely actually pages or squires, the discipline 
through which they passed was not different from that to which 
less exalted candidates for knighthood were subjected. In many 
castles, and perhaps in most, the discipline followed simply a 
natural and unwritten code of “fagging” and seniority, as in public 
schools or on board men-of-war some ioo years or so ago. 

Modes of Conferring Knighthood. — Two modes of con- 
ferring knighthood appear to have prevailed from a very early 
period. In the one the accolade constituted the whole or nearly 
the whole of the ceremony, in the other it was surrounded with 
many additional observances. The former and simpler of these 
modes was naturally that used in war: the candidate knelt before 
“the chief of the army or some valiant knight,” who struck him 
thrice with the flat of a sword, pronouncing a brief formula of 
creation and of exhortation which varied at the creator’s will. 

In this form a number of knights were made before and after 
almost every battle between the nth and the 1 6th centuries, 
and its advantages gradually led to its general adoption both in 
time of peace and time of war. On extraordinary occasions indeed 
the more elaborate ritual continued to be observed. But in Eng- 
land about the beginning of the 15th century it came to be 
appropriated to a special taking of knighthood. When Segar, 
garter king of arms, wrote in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, he 
does not even mention that there were two ways of creating 
knights bachelors. “He that is to be made a knight,” he says, 
“is stricken by the prince with a sword drawn upon his back or 
shoulder, the prince saying, ‘Soys Chevalier,’ and in times past 
was added ‘Saint George.’ And when the knight rises the prince 
sayeth ‘Avencez.’ ” In our days when a knight is personally 
made he kneels before the sovereign, who lays a sword drawn, 
ordinarily the sword of State, on either of his shoulders and says, 
“Rise,” calling him by his Christian name with the addition of 
“Sir” before it. 

Very different were the solemnities which attended tho creation 
of a knight when the complete procedure was observed. “The cere- 
monies and circumstances at the giving this dignity,” says Selden, 
“in the elder time were of two kinds especially, which we may 
call courtly and sacred. The courtly were the feasts held at the 
creation, giving of robes, arms, spurs and the like. The sacred 
were the holy devotions and what else was used in the church at 
or before the receiving of the dignity.” 

But the full solemnities for conferring knighthood seem to have 
been so largely and so early superseded by the practice of dubbing 
or giving the accolade alone that in England it became at last 
restricted to such knights as were made at coronations and some 
other occasions of State. And to them the particular name of 
Knights of the Bath was assigned. It is usually supposed that 
the first creation of Knights of the Bath under that designation 
was at the coronation of Henry IV.; and before the order of 
the Bath as a companionship or capitular body was instituted 
the last creation was at the coronation of Charles II. But all 
knights were also knights of the spur or “equites aurati,” because 
their spurs were golden or gilt — the spurs of squires being of silver 
or white metal; the spurs together with the sword were always 
employed as the leading ensigns of knighthood. 

With regard to knights banneret, various opinions have been 
entertained as to both the nature of their dignity and the qualifi- 
cations they were required to possess for receiving it at different 


periods and in different countries. Du Cange divides the mediaeval 
nobility of France and Spain into three classes: first, barons or 
ricos hombres; secondly, chevaliers or Caballeros; and thirdly, 
ecuyers or infanzons; and to the first, the greater nobility of 
either country, he limits the designation of banneret and the 
right of leading their followers to war under a banner or square 
flag. At any rate to commence with, it seems probable that ban- 
nerets were in every country merely the more important class of 
feudatories, the “ricos hombres” in contrast to the knights bache- 
lors, who in France in the time of St. Louis were known as 
“pauvres hommes.” In England all the barons or greater nobility 
were entitled to bear banners, but it is clear that from a compara- 
tively early period bannerets whose claims were founded on per- 
sonal distinction rather than on feudal tenure gradually came to 
the front, and much the same process of substitution appears to 
have gone on in their case as that which we have marked in the 
case of simple knights. 

The knight bachelor whose services and landed possessions en- 
titled him to promotion would apply formally to the commander 
in the field for the title of banneret. If this were granted, the 
heralds were called to cut publicly the tails from his pennon: or 
the commander, as a special honour, might cut them off with his 
own hands. 

What the exact contingent was which bannerets were expected 
to supply to the royal host is doubtful. But in the reign of 
Edward III. and afterwards bannerets appear as the commanders 
of a military force raised by themselves and marshalled under 
their banners: their status and their relations both to the Crown 
and to their followers were mainly the consequences of voluntary 
contract not of feudal tenure. It is from the reigns of Edward 
III. and Richard II. also that the two best descriptions we pos- 
sess of the actual creation of a banneret have been transmitted 
to us. Sir Thomas Smith, writing towards the end of the 1 6th 
century, says, after noticing the conditions to be observed in the 
creation of bannerets, “but this order is almost grown out of use 
in England”; and, during the controversy which arose between 
the new order of baronets and the Crown early in the 17th century 
respecting their precedence, it was alleged without contradiction 
before the privy council that “there are not bannerets now in being, 
peradventure never shall be.” Sir Ralph Fane, Sir Francis Bryan 
and Sir Ralph Sadler were created bannerets by the Lord Pro- 
tector Somerset after the battle of Pinkie in 1547, and the better 
opinion is that this was the last occasion on which the dignity 
was conferred. * 

Existing Orders of Knighthood. — On the continent of Eu- 
rope the degree of knight bachelor disappeared with the military 
system which had given rise to it. It is now therefore peculiar to 
the British empire, where, although very frequently conferred by 
letters patent, it is yet the only dignity which is still even occa- 
sionally created — as every dignity was formerly created — by 
means of a ceremony in which the sovereign and the subject per- 
sonally take part. Everywhere else dubbing or the accolade seems 
to have become obsolete, and no other species of knighthood, if 
knighthood it can be called, is known except that which is de- 
pendent on admission to some particular order. It is a common 
error to suppose that baronets are hereditary knights. Baronets 
are not knights unless they are knighted like anybody else; and, 
so far from being knights because they are baronets, one of the 
privileges granted to them shortly after the institution of their 
dignity was that they, not being knights, and their successors and 
their eldest sons and heirs-apparent should, when they attained 
their majority, be entitled if they desired to receive knighthood. 
It is a maxim of the law indeed that, as Coke says, “the knight 
is by creation and not by descent,” and, although we hear of such 
designations as the “knight of Kerry” or the “knight of Glin,” 
they are no more than traditional nicknames, and do not by any 
means imply that the persons to whom they are applied are knights 
in a legitimate sense. Notwithstanding, however, that simple 
knighthood has gone out of use abroad, there are innumerable 
grand crosses, commanders and companions of a formidable 
assortment of orders in almost every part of the world. (See the 
section on “Orders of Knighthood” on p. 434.) 
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Great Britain has nine orders of knighthood — the Garter, the 
Thistle, St. Patrick, the Bath, the Star of India, St. Michael and 
St. George, the Indian Empire, the Royal Victorian Order and 
the Order of the British Empire; and, while the first is undoubt- 
edly the oldest as well as the most illustrious anywhere existing, 
a fictitious antiquity has been claimed for the second and fourth. 

Order of the Garter. — It is, however, certain that the “most 
noble” Order of the Garter at least was instituted in the middle 
of the 14th century, although in what particular year this event 
occurred is and has been the subject of much difference of 
opinion, since the original records of the order until after 1416 
have perished. The dates which have been selected vary from 
1344 (given by Froissart, but almost certainly mistaken) to 1351. 
It is indisputable that in the wardrobe account from Sept. 1347 
to Jan. 1349, the issue of certain habits with garters and the 
motto embroidered on them is marked for St. George’s day; that 
the letters patent relating to the preparation of the royal chapel 
of Windsor are dated in Aug. 1348; and that in the treasury ac- 
counts of the prince of Wales there is an entry in Nov. 1348 of 
the gift by him of “2 4 garters to the knights of the Society of 
the Garter.” But the order was not in existence before the sum- 
mer of 1346. Nobody who was not a knight could under its 
statutes have been admitted to it, and neither the prince of Wales 
nor several others of the original companions were knighted until 
the middle of that year. 

Sir Harris Nicolas contends that the order had no loftier imme- 
diate origin than a joust or tournament. It consisted of the king 
and the Black Prince, and 24 knights divided into two bands of 
12 like the tiltcrs in a hastilude — at the head of the one being the 
first, and of the other the second; and to the companions 
belonging to each, when the order had superseded the Round 
Table and had become a permanent institution, were assigned 
stalls either on the sovereign’s or the prince’s side of St. George’s 
chapel. No change was made in the numbers until 1786, when the 
sons of George III. and his successors were made eligible not- 
withstanding that the chapter might be complete. In 1805 another 
alteration was effected by the provision that the lineal descendants 
of George II. should be eligible in the same manner, except the 
Prince of Wales for the time being, who was declared to be “a 
constituent part of the original institution”; and again in 1831 it 
was further ordained that the privilege accorded to the descend- 
ants of George II. should extend to those of George I. The 
records during the 14th and 15th centuries show that ladies were 
received into the order leaves no doubt that they were regularly 
received into it. The queen consort, the wives and daughters of 
knights, and some other women of exalted position, were desig- 
nated “Dames de la Fraternite de St. George,” and entries of the 
delivery of robes and garters to them are found at intervals in 
the Wardrobe Accounts from 1376 to 1495. The effigies of Mar- 
garet Byron, wife of Sir Robert Harcourt, K.G., at Stanton Har- 
court, and of Alice Chaucer, wife of William de la Pole, duke of 
Suffolk, K.G., at Ewelme, which date from the reigns of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV., have garters on their left arms. 

Persons Empowered to Confer Knighthood. — It has been 
the general opinion, as expressed by Sainte Palaye and Mills, that 
formerly all knights were qualified to confer knighthood. But it 
may be questioned whether the privilege was thus indiscriminately 
enjoyed even in the earlier days of chivalry; the sounder conclu- 
sion appears to be that the right was always restricted to sovereign 
princes, to those acting under their authority or sanction, and to a 
few other personages of exalted rank and station. In several of the 
writs for distraint of knighthood from Henry III. to Edward III. 
a distinction is drawn between those who are to be knighted 
by the king himself or by the sheriffs of counties respectively, and 
bishops and abbots could make knights in the nth and 12th cen- 
turies. At all periods the commanders of the royal armies had 
the power of conferring knighthood; under James I. an ordinance 
of 1622, confirmed by a proclamation of 1623, for the registra- 
tion of knights in the college of arms, is rendered applicable to all 
who should receive knighthood from either the king or any of 
his lieutenants. But when in 1543 Henry VIII. appointed Sir 
John Wallop to be captain of Guisnes, it was considered necessary 
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that he should be authorized in express terms to confer knight- 
hood, which was also done by Edward VI. in his own case when 
he received knighthood from the duke of Somerset. In the middle 
ages it was a common practice for sovereigns and princes to dub 
each other knights much as they were afterwards, and are now, 
in the habit of exchanging the stars and ribbons of their orders. 
Long after the military importance of knighthood had practically 
disappeared, a knight’s title was recognized in all European coun- 
tries, and not only in that country in which he had received it. 
In modern times, however, by certain regulations, made in 1823, 
and repeated and enlarged in 1855, not only is 4 it provided that 
the sovereign’s permission by royal warrant shall be necessary for 
the reception by a British subject of any foreign order of knight- 
hood, but further that such permission shall not authorize “the 
assumption of any style, appellation, rank, precedence, or privilege 
appertaining to a knight bachelor of the United Kingdom.” 

Degradation. — The cases in which a knight has been formally 
degraded in England are exceedingly few; Dallaway says that only 
three were on record in the College of Arms when he wrote 
in 1793. The last case was that of Sir Francis Michell in 1621, 
whose spurs were hacked from his heels, his sword-belt cut, and 
his sword broken over his head by the heralds in Westminster 
Hall. 

Roughly speaking, the age of chivalry properly so called may 
be said to have extended from the beginning of the crusades to 
the battle of Bosworth. Even in the way of pageantry and martial 
exercise it did not long survive the middle ages. In England tilts 
and tourneys were even occasionally held until after the death of 
Henry, prince of Wales. But on the Continent they were dis- 
credited by the fatal accident which befell Henry II. of France 
in 1599. The golden age of chivalry has been variously located. 
Most writers would place it in the early 13th century, but Gautier 
would remove it two or three generations further back. It may 
be true that, in the comparative scarcity of historical evidence, 
12th-century romancers present a more favourable picture of 
chivalry at that earlier time; but even such historical evidence as 
we possess, when carefully scrutinized, is enough to dispel the 
illusion that there was any period of the middle ages in which the 
unselfish championship of “God and the ladies” was anything 
but a rare exception. 

The Spirit of Chivalry. — It is difficult to describe the true 
spirit and moral influence of knighthood, if only because the ages 
in which it flourished differed so widely from our own. At its 
very best, it was always hampered by the limitations of mediae- 
val society. Moreover, many of the noblest precepts of the 
knightly code were a legacy from earlier ages, and have survived 
the decay of knighthood just as they will survive all transitory 
human institutions, forming part of the eternal heritage of the 
race. Indeed, the most important of these precepts did not even 
attain to their highest development in the middle ages. As a 
conscious effort to bring religion into daily life, chivalry was less 
successful than later puritanism; while the educated classes of 
our own day far surpass the average mediaeval knight in dis- 
cipline, self-control and outward or inward refinement. In its 
own age, chivalry rested practically, like the highest civilization of 
ancient Greece and Rome, on slave labour; and if many of its 
most brilliant outward attractions have now faded for ever, this 
is only because modern civilization tends so strongly to remove 
social barriers. The knightly ages will always enjoy the glory of 
having formulated a code of honour which aimed at rendering 
the upper classes worthy of their exceptional privileges; yet we 
must judge chivalry not only by its formal code but also by its 
practical fruits. 

Abuses in Practice. — Far too much has been made of the 
extent to which the knightly code, and the reverence paid to the 
Virgin Mary, raised the position of women. As Gautier himself 
admits, the feudal system made it difficult to separate the woman’s 
person from her fief: lands and women were handed over to- 
gether, as a business bargain, by parents or guardians. In theory, 
the knight was the defender of widows and orphans; but in prac- 
tice wardships and marriages were bought and sold as a matter of 
everyday routine like stocks and shares in the modern market. 
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Thomas, lord of Berkeley (1245-1321), counted on this as a 
regular and considerable source of income. Late in the 15th cen- 
tury, in spite of the somewhat greater liberty of that age, we find 
Stephen Scrope writing nakedly to a familiar correspondent “for 
very need [of poverty], I was fain to sell a little daughter I 
have for much less than I should have done by possibility/’ 
i.e., than the fair market price. Startling as such words are, it is 
perhaps still more startling to find how frequently and naturally, 
in the highest society, ladies were degraded by personal violence. 
The proofs of this from the Chansons de Geste might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. The Knight of La Tour-Landry (1372) relates, 
by way of warning to his daughters, a tale of a lady who so irri- 
tated her husband by scolding him in company, that he struck her 
to the earth with his fist and kicked her in the face, breaking her 
nose. Upon this the good knight moralizes: “And this she had 
for her euelle and gret langage, that she was wont to saie to her 
husbonde.” This was a natural consequence not only of the want 
of self-control which we see everywhere in the middle ages, but 
also of the custom of contracting child-marriages for unsenti- 
mental considerations. Between 1288 and 1500 five marriages are 
recorded in the direct line of the Berkeley family in which the 
ten contracting parties averaged less than 11 years of age: the 
marriage contract of another Lord Berkeley was drawn up before 
he was six years old. Moreover, the same business considerations 
which dictated those early marriages clashed equally with the 
strict theory of knighthood. In the same Berkeley family, the lord 
Maurice IV. was knighted in 1338 at the age of seven to avoid 
the possible evils of wardship, and Thomas V. for the same reason 
in 1476 at the age of five. Smyth’s record of this great family 
shows that, from the middle of the 13th century onwards, the 
lords were not only statesmen and warriors, but gentlemen-farm- 
ers on a great scale, even selling fruit from the castle gardens, 
while their ladies would go round on tours of inspection from 
dairy to dairy. Indeed, economic causes contributed much to the 
decay of romantic chivalry. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that at least as early as the middle of the 13th century the com- 
mercial side of knighthood became very prominent. Although by 
the code of chivalry no candidate could be knighted before the 
age of 21, we have seen how great nobles like the Berkeleys 
obtained that honour for their infant heirs in order to avoid 
possible pecuniary loss; and French writers of the 14th century 
complained of this knighting of infants as a common abuse. 
Moreover, after the knight’s liability to personal service in war 
had been modified by the scutage system, it became necessary in 
the first quarter of the 13th century to compel landowners to take 
up the knighthood which in theory they should have coveted as 
an honour — a compulsion which was soon systematically enforced 
( Distraint of Knighthood , 1278), and became a recognized source 
of royal income. An indirect effect of this system was to break 
down another rule of the chivalrous code — that none could be 
dubbed who was not of gentle birth. This rule, however, had often 
been broken before; even the romances of chivalry speak not in- 
frequently of the knighting of serfs or jongleurs . While knight- 
hood was avoided by poor nobles, it was coveted by rich citizens. 
It is recorded in 1298 as “an immemorial custom” in Provence 
that rich burghers enjoyed the honour of knighthood; and less 
than a century later we find Sacchetti complaining that the dig- 
nity is open to any rich upstart, however disreputable his ante- 
cedents. Similar causes contributed to the decay of knightly 
ideas in warfare. Even in the 12th century, when war was still 
rather the pastime of kings and knights than a national effort, the 
strict code of chivalry was more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. Already about 1160 Peter of Blois had written, 
“The so-called order of knighthood is nowadays mere disorder”; 
half a century earlier still, Guibert of Nogent gives an equally 
unflattering picture of contemporary chivalry in his De vita sua. 
But when the Hundred Years’ War brought a real national con- 
flict between England and France, when archery became of su- 
preme importance, and a large proportion even of the cavalry 
were mercenary soldiers, then the exigencies of serious warfare 
swept away much of that outward display and those class-con- 
ventions on which chivalry had always rested. Several of the best 


English commanders ( e.g ., Sir Robert Knolles and Sir Thomas 
Dagworth) were of obscure birth, while on the French side even 
Du Guesclin had to wait long for his knighthood because he 
belonged only to the lesser nobility. The tournament again, which 
for two centuries had been under the ban of the church, was often 
almost as definitely discouraged by Edward III. as it was encour- 
aged by John of France; and while John’s father opened the 
Crecy campaign by sending Edward a challenge in due form of 
chivalry, Edward took advantage of this formal delay to amuse 
the French king with negotiations while he withdrew his army by 
a rapid march from an almost hopeless position. A quotation from 
Froissart will illustrate the extent to which war had now become 
a mere business. At the battle of Aljubarrota, as also at Agin- 
court, the handful of victors were obliged by a sudden panic to 
slay their prisoners. “Lo, behold the great evil adventure that fell 
that Saturday. For they slew as many good prisoners as would 
well have been worth, one with another, 400,000 franks.” 

Bibliography. — Froissart is perhaps the source from which we 
may gather most of chivalry in its double aspect, good and bad. 
The brilliant side comes out most clearly in Joinville, the Chronique 
de Du Guesclin , and the Histoire de Bayart; the darker side appears 
in the earlier chronicles of the crusades, and is especially emphasized 
by preachers and moralists like, Jacques de Vitry, Etienne de Bourbon, 
Nicole Bozon and John Gower. John Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys 
(Bristol and Gloucs. Archaeol. Soc., 2 vols.) and the Book of the 
Knight of La Tour-Landry (ed. A de Montaiglon, or in the old 
English trans published by the Early English Text Soc.) throw a 
very vivid light on the inner life of noble families. Of modern books, 
see A. Schultz, Hofisches Leben z . Zeit der Minnesdnger (Leipzig, 
1879) ; S. Luce, Hist, de Du Guesclin et de son Epoque (2nd ed., 1882) ; 
L6on Gautier, La Chevalerie (1883) ; F. W. Cornish, Chivalry (1901). 

(G. G. C.) 

ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 

When orders ceased to be fraternities and became more and 
more marks of favour and a means of recognizing meritorious 
services to the Crown and country, the term “orders,” became 
loosely applied to the insignia and decorations themselves. Thus 
“orders,” irrespective of the title or other specific designation they 
confer, fall in Great Britain generally into three main categories, 
according as the recipients are made “knights grand cross,” 
“knights commander” or “companions ” In some orders the 
classes are more numerous, as in the Royal Victorian, for instance, 
which has five, numerous foreign orders a like number, some six, 
while the Chinese “Dragon” boasted no less than n degrees. 
Generally speaking, the insignia of the “knights grand cross” con- 
sist of a star worn on the left breast and a badge, usually some 
form of the cross-paty, worn suspended from a ribbon over the 
shoulder or, in certain cases, on days of high ceremonial from a 
collar. The “commanders” wear the badge from a ribbon round 
the neck, and the star on the breast; the “companions” have no 
star and wear the badge from a narrow ribbon at the button-hole. 

Orders may, again, be grouped according as they are (1) Prime 
Orders of Christendom, conferred upon an exclusive class only. 
Here belong, or belonged, the well-known orders of the Garter 
(England), Golden Fleece (Austria and Spain), Annunziata 
(Italy), Black Eagle (Prussia), St. Andrew (Russia), Elephant 
(Denmark) and Seraphim (Sweden). Of these the first three 
only, which are usually held to rank inter se in the order given, 
are historically identified with chivalry. (2) Family Orders, 
bestowed upon members of the royal or princely class, or upon 
humbler individuals according to classes, in respect of “per- 
sonal” services rendered to the family. In this category are such 
orders as the Royal Victorian and the Hohenzollern (Prussia). 
(3) Orders of Merit, whether military, civil or joint orders. 
Such have, as a rule, at least three, oftener five classes, £nd here 
belong such as the Order of the Bath (British) and the Legion of 
Honour (France). There are also certain orders, such as the 
recently instituted Order of Merit (British), which have but one 
class. 

Of the great military and religious orders were the Teutonic 
Order and the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem ( Johanniter 
Orden, Malteser Orden ), for the history of which and the present 
state see Teutonic Order and St. John of Jerusalem, Knights 
of the Order of. 

Great Britain. — The history and constitution of the “most 
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noble” Order of the Garter has been treated above. The officers 
of the order are five — the prelate, chancellor, registrar, king of 
arms and usher — the first, third and fifth having been attached to 
it from the commencement, while the fourth was added by Henry 
V. and the second by Edward IV. The prelate has always been the 
bishop of Winchester; the chancellor was formerly the bishop of 
Salisbury, but is now the bishop of Oxford; the registrarship and 
the deanery of Windsor have been united since the reign of 
Charles I.; the king of arms, whose duties were in the beginning 
discharged by Windsor herald, is Garter Principal King of Arms; 
and the usher is the gentleman usher of the Black Rod. The 
chapel of the order is St. George’s chapel, Windsor. 

The “most ancient” Order of the Thistle was founded by James 
II. in 1687, and dedicated to St. Andrew. It consisted of the 
sovereign and eight knights companions, and fell into abeyance 
at the Revolution of 1688. In 1703 it was revived by Queen 
Anne, when it was ordained to consist of the sovereign and 12 
knights companions, the number being increased to 16 by statute 
in 1827. The officers of the order are the dean, the secretary, 
Lyon King of Arms and the gentleman usher of the Green Rod. 
The chapel, in St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, was begun in 1909. The 
collar is formed of thistles, alternating with sprigs of rue, and the 
motto is Nemo me impune lacessit. 

The “most illustrious” Order of St. Patrick was instituted by 
George III. in 1788, to consist of the sovereign, the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland as grand master and 15 knights companions, enlarged 
to 22 in 1833. The king of arms is Ulster King of Arms; Black 
Rod the usher. The chapel is in St. Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin. 
The collar is formed of alternate roses with red and white leaves, 
and gold harps linked by gold knots; the badge is suspended from 
a harp surmounted by an imperial jewelled crown. The motto is 
Quis separabit? 

The “most honourable” Order of the Bath was established by 
George I. in 1725, to consist of the sovereign, a grand master and 
36 knights companions. This was a pretended revival of an order 
supposed to have been created by Henry IV. at his coronation in 
1399. But, as has been shown in the preceding section, no such 
order existed. Knights of the Bath, although they were allowed 
precedence before knights bachelors, were merely knights bache- 
lors who were knighted with more elaborate ceremonies than 
others and on certain great occasions. In 1815 the order was 
instituted, in three classes, “to commemorate the auspicious 
termination of the long and arduous contest in which the empire 
has been engaged”; and in 1847 the civil knights commanders and 
companions were added. Exclusive of the sovereign, royal princes 
and distinguished foreigners, the order is limited to 55 military 
and 27 civil knights grand cross, 145 military and 108 civil knights 
commanders, and 705 military and 298 civil companions. The 
officers of the order are the dean (the dean of Westminster), 
Bath King of Arms, the registrar and the usher of the Scarlet Rod. 

The “most distinguished” Order of St. Michael and St. George 
was founded by the prince regent, afterwards George IV., in 1818, 
in commemoration of the British protectorate of the Ionian 
islands, “for natives of the Ionian islands and of the island of 
Malta and its dependencies, and for such other subjects of his 
majesty as may hold high and confidential situations in the 
Mediterranean.” By statute of 1832 the lord high commissioner 
of the Ionian islands was to be the grand master. After the repu- 
diation of the British protectorate of the Ionian islands, the order 
was placed on a new basis, and by letters patent of 1868 and 
1877 ^ was extended and provided for such of “the natural born 
subjects of the Crown of the United Kingdom as may have held 
or shall hold high and confidential offices within her majesty’s 
colonial possessions, and in reward for services rendered to the 
crown in relation to the foreign affairs of the empire.” The chapel 
of the order, in St. Paul’s cathedral, was dedicated in 1906. The 
star of the knights grand cross is a seven-rayed star of silver with 
a small ray of gold between each, in the centre is a red St. George’s 
cross bearing a medallion of St. Michael encountering Satan, sur- 
rounded by a blue fillet with the motto Auspicium melioris aevi. 

The Order of St. Michael and St. George ranks between the 
“most exalted” Order of the Star 0} India and the “most eminent” 
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Order of the Indian Empire , of both of which the viceroy of India 
for the time being is ex officio grand master. Of these the first was 
instituted in 1861 and enlarged in 1876, 1897 and 1903, in three 
classes, knights grand commanders, knights commanders and com- 
panions, and the second was established (for “companions” only) 
in 1878 and enlarged in 1887, 1892, 1897 and 1903, also in the 
same three classes, in commemoration of Queen Victoria’s assump- 
tion of the style and title of empress of India. The collar of the 
Star of India is composed of alternate links of the lotus flower, 
red and white roses and palm branches enamelled on gold, with 
an imperial crown in the centre; that of the Indian Empire is 
composed of elephants, peacocks and Indian roses. 

The Royal Victorian Order was instituted by Queen Victoria on 
April 25, 1896, for personal services rendered to her majesty and 
her successors. It consists of the sovereign, chancellor, secretary 
and five classes — knights grand commanders, knights commanders, 
commanders and members of the fourth and fifth classes. 

To the class of orders without the titular appellation “knight” 
belongs the Order of Merit , founded by King Edward VII. on the 
occasion of his coronation. The order includes those who have 
gained distinction in the military and naval services of the empire, 
and such as have made themselves a great name in the fields of 
science, art and literature. The number of British members has 
been fixed at 24, with the addition of such foreign persons as the 
sovereign shall appoint. A lady, Miss Florence Nightingale, re- 
ceived the order in 1907. The badge is a cross of red and blue 
enamel surmounted by an imperial crown; the central blue medal- 
lion bears the inscription “For Merit” in gold, and is surrounded 
by a wreath of laurel. The badge of the military and naval mem- 
bers bears two crossed swords in the angles of the cross. The 
ribbon is garter blue and crimson and is worn round the neck. 

The Distinguished Service Order , an order of military merit, 
was founded on Sept. 6, 18S6, by Queen Victoria, to recognize 
the special services of officers in the army and navy. It consists 
of one class only, who take precedence immediately after the 4th 
class of the Royal Victorian Order. The badge is a white and 
gold cross with a red centre bearing the imperial crown surrounded 
by a laurel wreath. The ribbon is red, edged with blue. The 
Imperial Service Order was likewise instituted on June 26, 1902, 
and finally revised in 1908, as a recognition of services rendered 
to the British Crown by the members of the civil service in the 
empire, to consist of companions only. In precedence the order 
ranks after the Distinguished Service Order. 

In addition to the above, there are two British orders confined 
to ladies. The Royal Order of Victoria and Albert, instituted in 
1862, is a purely court distinction. The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India is conferred for like purposes as the Order of the 
Indian Empire. Its object is to recognize the services of ladies 
connected with the court of India. 

As was inevitable, the huge number of people engaged in the 
World War made it necessary that appointments to all the British 
Orders should be made on a greatly increased scale, while two 
additional Orders were instituted. A change in the method of 
wearing the badge of the Third Class (Companion) of some 
British Orders was made. Where it used to be worn medal-fashion 
on the left breast, it is now hung round the neck. 

The Order of the British Empire was instituted in June 1917, 

‘ to reward War services in all capacities, military and civil. In 
1918 a Military Division of the Order was created. The essential 
features of the latest statute of the Order, published on Dec. 29, 
1922, are as follows: — 

There are five classes of the Order, which (like the Order of 
the Bath) is divided into military and civil divisions. Each class 
can be conferred upon men and women equally. 

Highest Class — Knights Grand Cross and Dames Grand Cross 
(G.B E.). 

Second Class — Knights Commander and Dairies Commander 
(K.B.E. and D.B.E.). 

Third Class — Commanders (C.B.E.). 

Fourth Class — Officers (O.B E.). 

Fifth Class — Members (M.B.E.). 

The two highest classes of the Order wear a star, which is of 
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silver, of two designs. In the centre is a golden medallion showing 
a representation of Britannia seated, surrounded by a circlet of 
crimson enamel bearing the motto of the Order, “For God and 
the Empire.” 

The members of the first class wear the larger star on the left 
breast, and the badge of the Order ( see below) is also worn on 
the sash, which, in the case of men, is 3I in. wide, in the case of 
women, 2 \ in. wide, and crosses the breast from the right shoulder 
to the left hip, the badge resting on the hip. A collar has been 
instituted for this class. 

The members of the second class wear the smaller star on the 
left breast, with the badge suspended, in the case of men, by a 
ribbon 1^ in. wide passing round the neck, and in the case of 
women, from a bow of ribbon of the same width, placed on the 
left side, above the star. The third class wear the badge, in the 
case of men, from a ribbon of the same width as the second class 
round the neck, and, in the case of women, from a bow on the 
left side. The fourth and fifth classes wear the badge on the left 
breast, from a ribbon in. wide, medal-fashion in the case of 
men, from a bow in the case of women. 

The badge is a cross paty, bearing in the centre the medallion 
and circlet as in the star. An imperial crown in gold surmounts 
the cross. For the first three classes the cross is enamelled in 
pearl grey, bordered with gold, while the circlet is of red enamel 
with the motto in gold. The commander’s badge is smaller than 
that for the other two classes. The badge of the fourth class is 
entirely silver gilt, while that of the lowest class is entirely silver. 
The ribbon of the Order is purple for the civil division, and purple 
with a narrow red central stripe for the military division. 

There are also two medals belonging to the Order: The gallantry 
medal, which is rare, and is only awarded for conspicuous bravery, 
where the recipient knew, when he performed the deed of gal- 
lantry, that his life was in danger, and the meritorious service 
medal, given for meritorious service. 

The order of Companions of Honour was instituted in June 
1917, at the same time as the Order of the British Empire. It 
may be conferred upon either men or women who have rendered 
conspicuous national service; it confers no title or precedence. 

It consists of the Sovereign and 50 members, and there is only 
one class. This order ranks next after the first class of the Order 
of the British Empire. 

The sovereign’s permission by royal warrant is necessary before 
a British subject can receive a foreign order of knighthood. For 
other decorations, see under Medals. 

The Golden Fleece (La Toison d*Or) ranks historically and 
in distinction as one of the great knightly orders of Europe. It 
became divided into two branches, Austria and Spain. It was 
founded on Jan. 10, 1429-30, by Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy, on the day of his marriage with Isabella of Portugal at 
Bruges, in her honour and dedicated to the Virgin and St. Andrew. 
No certain origin can be given for the name. It seems to have 
been in dispute even in the early history of the order. At its con- 
stitution the number of the knights was limited to 24, exclusive 
of the grand master, the sovereign. The sovereign undertook to 
consult the knights before embarking on a war, all disputes be- 
tween the knights were to be settled by the order, at each chapter 
the deeds of each knights were held in review, and punishments 
and admonitions were dealt out to offenders; to this the sovereign 
was expressly subject. Thus we find that the emperor Charles V. 
accepted humbly the criticism of the knights of the Fleece on his 
over-centralization of the government and the wasteful personal 
attention to details. The knights could claim as of right to be 
tried by their fellows on charges of rebellion, heresy and treason, 
and Charles V. conferred on the order exclusive jurisdiction over 
all crimes committed by the knights. It was in defiance of this 
right that Alva refused the claim of Counts Egmont and Horn 
to be tried by the knights of the Fleece in 1568. By the marriage 
of Mary, only daughter of Charles the Bold of Burgundy to 
Maximilian, archduke of Austria, 1477, the grand mastership of 
the order came to the house of Habsburg and, with the Nether- 
lands provinces, to Spain in 1504 on the accession of Philip, 
Maximilian’s son, to Castile. On the extinction of the Habsburg 


dynasty in Spain by the death of Charles II. in 1700 the grand- 
mastership, which had been filled by the kings of Spain after the 
loss of the Netherlands, was claimed by the emperor Charles VI., 
and he instituted the order in Vienna in 1713. Protests were made 
at various times by Philip V., but the question was never decided 
by treaty, and the Austrian and Spanish branches continued as 
independent orders as the principal order of knighthood in the 
respective States. While the Austrian branch excludes any other 
than Roman Catholics from the order, the Spanish Fleece may 
be granted to Protestants. The badges of the two branches vary 
slightly in detail, more particularly in the attachment of fire- 
stones and steels by which the fleece is attached to the ribbon 
of the collar. The collar is composed of alternate links of furisons 
and double steels interlaced to form the letter B for Burgundy. 

Austria-Hungary. — The following were the principal orders 
other than that of the Golden Fleece. The Order of , t. Stephen 
of Hungary , the royal Hungarian order, founded in 1764 by the 
empress Maria Theresa. The Order of Leopold , for civil and 
military service, was founded in 1808 by the emperor Francis I. 
in memory of his father Leopold II. The Order of the Iron Crown , 
i.e., of Lombardy, was founded by Napoleon as king of Italy in 
1809, and refounded as an Austrian order of civil and military 
merit in 1816 by the emperor Francis I. The Order of Francis 
Joseph , for personal merit of every kind, was founded in 1849 
by the emperor Francis Joseph I. The Order of Maria Theresa 
was founded by the empress Maria Theresa in 1757. A purely 
military order, it was given to officers for personal distinguished 
conduct in the field. The Order of Elizabeth Theresa , also a mili- 
tary order for officers, was founded in 1750 by the will of Eliza- 
beth Christina, widow of the emperor Charles VI. It was 
renovated in 1771 by her daughter, the empress Maria Theresa. 
The Order of the Starry Cross, for high-born ladies of the Roman 
Catholic faith who devoted themselves to good works, was founded 
in 1668 by the empress Eleanor, mother of Leopold I., to com- 
memorate the recovery of a relic of the true cross from a fire in 
the palace at Vienna. The relic was supposed to have been 
peculiarly treasured by the emperor Maximilian I. and the em- 
peror Frederick III. The Order of Elizabeth, also for ladies, 
was founded in 1898. 

Belgium. — The Order of Leopold, for civil and military merit, 
was founded in 1832 by Leopold I., with four classes, a fifth being 
added in 1838. The badge is a white enamelled cross, with gold 
borders and balls, suspended from a royal crown and resting on 
a green laurel and oak wreath. In the centre a medallion, sur- 
rounded by a red fillet with the motto of the order, Uunion fait 
la force , bears a golden Belgian lion on a black field. The ribbon 
is watered red. The Order of the Iron Cross, the badge of which 
is a black cross with gold borders, with a gold centre bearing a 
lion, was instituted by Leopold II. in 1867 as an order of civil 
merit. The military cross was instituted in 1885. There are also 
the following orders instituted by Leopold II. for service in the 
Congo State: the Order of the African Star (1888), the Royal 
Order of the Lion (1891) and the Congo Star (1889). 

Bulgaria. — The Order of SS. Cyril and Methodius was insti- 
tuted in 1909 by King Ferdinand to commemorate the elevation 
of the principality to the position of an independent kingdom. It 
now takes precedence of the Order of St. Alexander, which was 
founded by Prince Alexander in 1881, and reconstituted by Prince 
Ferdinand in 1888. 

Denmark. — The Order of the Elephant, one of the chief Euro- 
pean orders of knighthood, was, it is said, founded by Christian I. 
in 1462; a still earlier origin has been assigned to it, but its 
regular institution was that of Christian V. in 1693. The order, 
exclusive of the sovereign and his sons, is limited to 30 knights, 
who must be of the Protestant religion. The ribbon is light 
watered blue, the collar of alternate gold elephants with blue 
housings and towers, the star of silver with a purple medallion 
bearing a silver or brilliant cross surrounded by a silver laurel 
wreath. The motto is Magnanime pretium. The Order of the 
Dannebrog is, according to Danish tradition, of miraculous origin, 
and was founded by Valdemar II. in 1219 as a memorial of a 
victory over the Esthonians, won by the appearance in the sky 
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of a red banner bearing a white cross. Historically the order dates 
from the foundation in 1671 by Christian V. at the birth of his 
son Frederick. The badge of the order is, with variations for the 
different classes, a white enamelled Danish cross with red and 
gold borders, bearing in the centre the letter W (V) and on the 
four arms the inscription Gud og Kongen (For God and King). 
The ribbon is white with red edging. 

Egypt. — Since the war, the king of Egypt has founded six new 
Orders. The chief of them is the Order of Mohammed Alt (1915), 
with three classes : the ribbon is of watered green silk with a white 
line near to each edge. In 1922 was founded the Order of Ismail , 
the second Egyptian Order; the ribbon dark blue with a stripe 
of red towards the edges. The Order of the Nile (1915) has a 
ribbon of watered blue silk with a golden-yellow stripe at each 
edge. For ladies is the Order of Al Kamal (1915). The other 
orders are (hose of Agriculture (1915) and of the Military Star 
of King Fuad (1919). 

France. — The Legion of Honour , the only order of France, 
and one which in its higher grades ranks in estimation with the 
highest European orders, was instituted by Napoleon Bonaparte 
on May 19, 1802 (29 Floreal of the year X.), as a general mili- 
tary and civil order of merit. All soldiers on whom “swords of 
honour” had been already conferred were declared legionaries 
ipso facto , and all citizens after 25 years’ service were declared 
eligible, whatever their birth, rank or religion. On admission all 
were to swear to co-operate so far as in them lay for the assertion 
of the principles of liberty and equality. The organization as laid 
down by Napoleon in 1804 was as follows: Napoleon was grand 
master; a grand council of seven grand officers administered the 
order; the order was divided into 15 “cohorts” of seven grand 
officers, 20 commanders, 30 officers and 350 legionaries, and at 
the headquarters of the cohorts, for which the territory of France 
was separated into 15 divisions, were maintained hospitals for the 
support of the sick and infirm legionaries. Salaries varying in 
each rank were attached to the order. In 1805 the rank of 
“Grand Eagle” (now Grand Cross or Grand Cordon ) was insti- 
tuted, taking precedence of the grand officers. At the Restoration 
many changes were made, the old military and religious orders 
were restored, and the Legion of Honour, now Ordre Roy ale de 
la Legion d’Honneur, took the lowest rank. The revolution of 
July 1830 restored the order to its uniqiie place The constitution 
of the order now rests on the decrees of March 16 and Nov. 24, 
1852, the law of July 25, 1873, the decree of Dec. 29, 1892, and 
the laws of April 16, 1895, and Jan. 28, 1897, and a decree of 
June 26, 1900. The president of the republic is the grand master 
of the order; the administration is in the hands of a grand chan- 
cellor, who has a council of the order nominated by the grand 
master. The chancellery is housed in the Palais de la Legion 
d’Honneur, which, burnt during the Commune, was rebuilt in 
1878. The order consists of the five classes of grand cross (limited 
to 80), grand officer (200), commander (1,000), officers (4,000), 
and chevalier or knight, in which the number is unlimited. These 
limitations in number do not affect the foreign recipients of the 
order. Salaries are attached to the military and naval recipients 
of the order when on the active list. The numbers of the recipients 
of the order sans traitement are limited through all classes. In 
ordinary circumstances 20 years of military, naval or civil service 
must have been performed before a candidate can be eligible for 
the rank of chevalier, and promotibns can only be made after 
definite service in the lower rank. Extraordinary service in time 
of war and extraordinary services in civil life admit to any rank. 
Women have been decorated, notably Rosa Bonheur, Madame 
Curie and Madame Bartet. In the present order of the French 
republic the symbolical head of the republic appears in the centre, 
and a laurel wreath replaces the imperial crown; the inscription 
round the medallion is RSpublique fran^aise. 

Among the orders swept away at the French Revolution, re- 
stored in part at the Restoration, and finally abolished at the 
revolution of July 1830 were the following: The Order of St. 
Michael was founded by Louis XI. in 1469 for a limited number 
of knights of noble birth. Later the numbers were so much in- 
creased under Charles IX. that it became known as Le Collier & 
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toutes betes. In 1816 the order was granted for services in art 
and science. In view of the low esteem into which the Order of 
St. Michael had fallen, Henry III. founded in 1578 the Order of 
the Holy Ghost (St. Esprit). The badge of the order was a white 
Maltese cross decorated in gold, with the gold lilies of France at 
the angles, in the centre a white dove with wings outstretched, 
the ribbon was sky blue ( cordon bleu). The Order of St. Louis 
was founded by Louis XIV. in 1693 for military merit, and the 
Order of Military Merit by Louis XV. in 1759, originally for 
Protestant officers. 

Germany. — Officially, the old orders of the German empire 
have now ceased to exist, although the decorations are often worn. 

i. Anhalt . — The Order of Albert the Bear , a family order or 
Hausordcn, was founded in 1836 by the dukes Henry of Anhalt- 
Kothen, Leopold Frederick of Anhalt-Dessau and Alexander 
Charles of Anhalt-Bernburg. 

ii. Baden. — The Order of Fidelity or Loyalty (Hausorden der 
Treue) was instituted by William, margrave of Baden-Durlach in 
1715, and reconstituted in 1803 by the elector Charles Frederick. 
There was, in the end, only one class, for princes of the reigning 
house, foreign sovereigns and eminent men of the State. The 
military Order of Charles Frederick was founded in 1807. The 
order was conferred for long and meritorious military service. 
The Order of the Zahringen Lion was founded in 1812 in com- 
memoration of the descent of the reigning house of Baden from 
the dukes of Zahringen. After 1896 the Order of Berthold I . was 
a distinct order; it was founded in 1877 as a higher class of the 
Zahringen Lion. 

iii. Bavaria.- — The Order of St. Hubert, one of the oldest and 
most distinguished knightly orders, was founded in 1444 by Duke 
Gerhard V. of Julich-Berg in honour of a victory over Count 
Arnold of Egmont at Ravensberg on St. Hubert’s day. The 
knights wore a collar of golden hunting horns, whence the order 
was also known as the Order of the Horn; the order fell into 
abeyance at the extinction of the dynasty in 1609. It was revived 
in 1708, and its constitution was altered at various times, its final 
form being given in 1808. The Order of St. George, said to have 
been founded in the 12th century as a crusading order and re- 
vived by the emperor Maximilian I. in 1494, dated historically 
from its institution in 1729 by the elector Charles Albert, after- 
wards the emperor Charles VII. It was confirmed by the elector 
Charles Theodore in 1778 and by the elector Maximilian Joseph 
IV. as the second Bavarian order. Besides the above Bavaria 
possessed the Military Order of Maximilian Joseph , 1806, and 
the Civil Orders of Merit of St. Michael, 1693, and of the Bava- 
rian Crown, 1808. There were also the two illustrious orders for 
ladies, the Order of Elizabeth, founded in 1766, and the Order of 
Theresa, in 1827. 

iv. Brunswick. — The Order of Henry the Lion, for military and 
civil merit, was founded by Duke William in 1834. 

v. Hanover. — The Order of St. George was instituted by King 
Ernest Augustus I. in 1839 as the family order of the house of 
Hanover; the Royal Guclphic Order by George, prince regent, 
afterwards George IV. of Great Britain, in 1815; and the Order 
of Ernest Augustus by George V. of Hanover in 1865. These 
orders have not been conferred since 1866, when Hanover ceased 
to be a kingdom, and the Royal Guelphic Order, which from its 
institution was more British than Hanoverian, not since the death 
of William IV. in 1837. The last British grand cross was the 
late duke of Cambridge. 

vi. Hesse. — Of the various orders founded by the houses of 
Hesse-Cassel and Hesse-Darmstadt the following survived in the 
grand duchy of Hesse. The Ord'er of Louis, founded by the 
grand duke Louis I. of Hesse-Darmstadt in 1807; the Order of 
Philip the Magnanimous, founded by the grand duke Louis II 
in 1840. The Order of the Golden Lion was founded in 1770 by 
the landgrave Frederick II. of Hesse-Cassel. 

vii. Mecklenburg. — The grand duchies of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and Mecklenburg-Strelitz possessed jointly the Order of the 
Wendish Crown, founded in 1864 by the grand dukes Frederick 
Francis II. of Schwerin and Frederick William of Strelitz. The 
Order of the Griffin, founded in 1884 by Frederick Francis III. 
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of Schwerin, was made common to the duchies in 1904. 

viii. Oldenberg . — The Order of Duke Peter Frederick Louis, a 
family order and order of merit, was founded by the grand duke 
Paul Frederick Augustus in 1838. 

ix. Prussia. — The Order of the Black Eagle was founded in 1701 
by the elector of Brandenburg, Frederick I., in memory of his 
coronation as king of Prussia. The order consisted of one class 
only and the original statutes limited the number, exclusive of the 
princes of the royal house and foreign members, to 30, but the 
number has been exceeded. It was only conferred on those of 
royal lineage and upon high officers of State. Only those who had 
received the Order of the Red Eagle were eligible. The Order of 
the Red Eagle , the second of the Prussian orders, was founded 
originally as the Order of Sincerity in 1705 by George William, 
hereditary prince of Brandenburg-Bayreuth. The original con- 
stitution and insignia were afterwards changed, with the exception 
of the red eagle which formed the centre of the cross of the 
badge. The order had almost fallen into oblivion when it was 
revived in 1734 by the margrave George Frederick Charles as the 
Order of the Brandenburg Red Eagle. On the cession of the 
principality to Prussia in 1791 the order was transferred and King 
Frederick William raised it to its high place in Prussian orders. 

The Order for Merit ( Ordre pour le Mcrite), one of the most 
highly prized of European orders of merit, had two divisions, 
military and for science and art. It was originally founded by the 
electoral prince Frederick, afterwards Frederick I. of Prussia, in 
1667 as the Order of Generosity ; it was given its later name and 
granted for civil and military distinction by Frederick the Great, 
1740. In 1810 the order was made one for military merit against 
the enemy in the field exclusively. In 1840 the class for distinc- 
tion for science and art, or peace class, was founded by Frederick 
William IV. The number was limited to 30 German and 30 for- 
eign members. The Academy of Sciences and Arts on a vacancy 
nominated three candidates, from which one was selected by the 
king. It is interesting to note that this was the only distinction 
which Thomas Carlyle would accept. The Order of the Crown, 
founded by William I. in 1861, ranked with the Red Eagle. Other 
Prussian orders were the Order of William , instituted by William 
II. in 1896; a Prussian branch of the knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, Johanniter Orden, in its later form dating from 1893; 
and the family Order of the House of Hohenzollern, founded in 
1851 by Frederick William IV. There was also for ladies the 
Order of Service , founded in 1814 by Frederick William III., 
in one class, but enlarged in 1850 and in 1865. The decoration of 
merit for ladies ( Verdienst-kreuz ) founded in 1870, was raised 
to an order in 1907. For the famous military decoration, the Iron 
Cross , see Medals. 

x. Saxony. — The Order of the Crown of Rue was fdunded as 
a family order by Frederick Augustus I. in 1807. It was of one 
class only, and the sons and nephews of the sovereign were born 
knights of the order. It was granted to foreign ruling princes and 
subjects of high rank. Other Saxon orders were the military Order 
of St, Henry; the Order of Albert , for civil and military merit; 
the Order of Civil Merit, 1815. For ladies there were the Order 
of Sidonia, 1870, in memory of the wife of Albert the Bold, the 
mother of the Albertine line; and the Maria Anna Order, 1906. 

xi. The duchies of Saxe Altenburg, Saxe Coburg Gotha and Saxe 
Meiningen had in common the family Order of Ernest, founded in 
1833 in memory of Duke Ernest the Pious of Saxe Gotha and as 
a revival of the Order of German Integrity founded in 1690. Saxe 
Coburg Gotha and Saxe Meiningen had also separate crosses of 
merit in science and art. 

xii. Saxe Weimar. — The Order of the White Falcon or of Vigi- 
lance was founded in 1732 and renewed in 1815. 

xiii. Wurttemberg. — The Order of the Crown of Wiirttemberg 
was founded in 1818, uniting the former Order of the Golden 
Eagle and an order of civil merit. Besides the military Order of 
Merit founded in 1759, and the silver cross of merit, 1900, Wurt- 
temberg had also the Order of Frederick , 1830, and the Order of 
Olga, 1871, which was granted to ladies as well as men. 

Greece. — The Order of the Redeemer was founded as such in 
1833 by King Otto, being a conversion of a decoration of honour 


instituted in 1829 by the National Assembly at Argos. There were 
five classes, the numbers being regulated for each. In 1912 was 
instituted the Order of George /. 

Holland. — The Order of William, for military merit, was 
founded in 1815 by William I.; there are four classes; the badge 
is a white cross resting on a green laurel Burgundian cross, in the 
centre the Burgundian flint-steel, as in the order of the Golden 
Fleece. The motto Voer Moed, Belied, Trouw (for Valour, Devo- 
tion, Loyalty), appears on the arms of the cross. The cross is 
surmounted by a jewelled crown; the ribbon is orange with dark 
blue edging. The Order of the Netherlands Lion, for civil merit, 
was founded in 1818. The family Order of the Golden Lion of 
Nassau passed in 1890 to the grand duchy of Luxembourg ( see 
under Luxemburg). In 1892 Queen Wilhelmina instituted the Order 
of Orange-Nassau. The Teutonic Order ( q.v .), surviving in the 
Ballarde (Bailiwick) of Utrecht, was officially established in the 
Netherlands by the States General in 1580. It was abolished by 
Napoleon in 1811 and was restored in 1815. 

Italy. — The Order of the Annunziata, the highest order of 
knighthood of the Italian kingdom, was instituted in 1362 by 
Amadeus VI., count of Savoy, as the Order of the Collare or 
Collar, from the silver collar made up of love-knots and roses, 
which was its badge, in honour of the 15 joys of the Virgin; 
hence the number of the knights was restricted to 15, the 15 
chaplains recited 15 masses each day, and the clauses of the 
original statute of the order were 15 (Amadeus VIII added five 
others in 1434). Charles III. decreed that the order should be 
called the Annunziata, and made some other alterations in 1518. 
His son and successor, Emmanuel Philibert, made further modi- 
fications in the statute and the costume. The knights of the 
Annunziata have the title of “cousins of the king,” and enjoy 
precedence over all the other officials of the State The costume 
of the order is of white satin embroidered in silk, with a purple 
velvet cloak adorned with roses and gold embroidery, but it is 
now never worn; in the collar the motto Fert is inserted, on the 
meaning of which there is great uncertainty, and from it hangs a 
pendant enclosing a medallion representing the Annunciation. The 
motto has been taken as the Latin word meaning “he bears” or 
as representing the initials of the legend Fortitudo Ejus Rhodum 
Tenuit, with an allusion to a defence of the island of Rhodes by 
an ancient count of Savoy. 

The Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus (SS. Maurizio e 
Lazzaro), is a combination of two ancient orders The Order of 
St. Maurice was originally founded by Amadeus VIII., duke of 
Savoy, in 1434, when he retired to the hermitage of Ripaille, 
and consisted of a group of half-a-dozen councillors who were 
to advise him on such affairs of State as he continued to control. 
When he became pope as Felix V. the order practically ceased 
to exist. It was re-established at the instance of Emmanuel 
Philibert by Pope Pius V. in 1572 as a military and religious 
order, and the following year it was united to that of St. Lazarus 
by Gregory XIII. The latter order had been founded as a military 
and religious community at the time of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem with the object of assisting lepers, many of whom 
were among its members. Popes, princes and nobles endowed it 
with estates and privileges, including that of administering and 
succeeding to the property of lepers, which eventually led to 
grave abuses. With the advance of the Saracens the knights of 
St. Lazarus, when driven from the Holy Land and Egypt, migrated 
to France (1291) and Naples (1311), where they founded leper 
hospitals. The order in Naples, which alone was afterwards 
recognized as the legitimate descendant of the Jerusalem com- 
munity, was empowered to seize and confine anyone suspected of 
leprosy, a permission which led to the establishment of a regular 
inquisitorial system of blackmail. In the 15th and 16th centuries 
the order declined in credit and wealth, until finally the grand 
master resigned his position in favour of Emmanuel Philibert, 
duke of Savoy, in 1571. Two years later the orders of St. Lazarus 
and St. Maurice were incorporated into one community, the 
members of which were to devote themselves to the defence of 
the Holy See and to fight its enemies as well as to continue assist- 
ing lepers. The galleys of the order subsequently took part in 
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various expeditions against the Turks and the Barbary pirates. 
Leprosy, which had almost disappeared in the 17th century, broke 
out once more in the 1 8th, and in 1773 a hospital was established 
by the order at Aosta. The knighthood of St. Maurice and St. 
Lazarus is now a dignity conferred by the king of Italy (the 
grand master) on persons distinguished in the public service, 
science, art and letters, trade, and above all in charitable works, 
to which its income is devoted. 

The military Order of Savoy was founded in 1815 by Victor 
Emmanuel of Sardinia; badge modified 1855 and 1857. The 
Civil Order of Savoy, founded in 1831 by Charles Albert of Sar- 
dinia, is of one class, and is limited to 60 members. The Order of 
the Crown of Italy was founded in 1868 by Victor Emmanuel II. 
in commemoration of the union of Italy into a kingdom. 

Luxemburg. — The Order of the Golden Lion was founded as 
a family order of the house of Nassau by William III. of the 
Netherlands and Adolphus of Nassau jointly. On the death of 
William in 1890 it passed to the grand duke of Luxemburg. The 
Order of Adolphus of Nassau, for civil and military merit, was 
founded in 1858, and the Order of the Oak Crown as a general 
order of merit in 1841, modified 1858. 

Monaco. — The Order of St. Charles was founded in 1858 by 
Prince Charles III. and remodelled in 1863. It is a general order 
of merit. 

Montenegro. — The Order of St. Peter , founded in 1852, was a 
family order, in one class, and only given to members of the 
princely family; the Order of Dcmilo, or of the Independence of 
Montenegro, was a general order of merit also founded in 1852. 

Norway. — The Order of St Olaf was founded in 1847 by Oscar 
I. in honour of St. Olaf, the founder of Christianity in Norway, 
as a general order of merit, military and civil. The Order of the 
Norwegian Lion, founded in 1904 by Oscar II., has only one class; 
foreigners on whom the order is conferred must be sdvereigns or 
heads of States or members of reigning houses. 

Papal. — The arrangement and constitution of the papal orders 
was remodelled by a brief of Pius X. in 1905. The Order of Christ, 
the supreme pontifical order, is of one class only; for the history 
of this ancient order see Portugal (infra). The Order of Pius was 
founded in 1847 by Pius IX. The Order of St. Gregory the Great, 
founded in 1831, is in two divisions, civil and military. The Order 
of St. Sylvester was originally founded as the Order of the Golden 
Spur by Paul IV. in 1559 as a military body, though tradition 
assigns it to Constantine the Great and Pope Sylvester. It was 
reorganized as an order of merit by Gregory XVI. in 1841. In 
1905 the order was divided into three classes, and a separate order, 
that of the Golden Spur or Golden Legion ( Militia Aurata) was 
established, in one class, with the numbers limited to 100. The 
cross Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice instituted by Leo XIII. in 1888 is 
a decoration, not an order. There remains the venerable Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre, of which tradition assigns the foundation to 
Godfrey de Bouillon. It was, however, probably founded as a 
military order for the protection of the Holy Sepulchre by 
Alexander VI. in 1496. The right to nominate to the order was 
shared with the pope as grand master by the guardian of the 
Patres M mores in Jerusalem, later by the Franciscans, and then 
by the Latin patriarch in Jerusalem. In 1905 the latter was 
nominated grand master, but the pope reserves the joint right of 
nomination. The badge of the order is a red Jerusalem cross with 
red Latin crosses in the angles. 

Polaiid. — Since the restoration of Polish freedom, the old 
Order of the White Eagle has been set up again. It is given only 
for exceptional service: the ribbon is light blue. The origin of 
the Order of Polonia Restituta needs no explanation.' There are 
five classes; the badge is a white cross with the eagle of Poland 
on it; the ribbon consisting of the Polish national colours; red with 
white edges. 

Portugal. — The Order of Christ was founded on the abolition 
of the Templars by Diniz of Portugal in 1318 in conjunction with 
Pope John XXII., both having the right to nominate to the order. 
The papal branch survives as a distinct order. In 1522 it was 
formed as a distinct Portuguese order and the grand mastership 
vested in the crown of Portugal. In 1789 its original religious 
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aspect was abandoned, and with the exception that its members 
had to be of the Roman Catholic faith, it was entirely secularized. 
The Order of the Tower and Sword was founded in 1808 in Brazil 
by the regent, afterwards King John VI. of Portugal, as a revival 
of the old Order of the Sword, said to have been founded by 
Alfonso V. in 1459. It was remodelled in 1832 under its later 
name as a general order of military and civil merit. The Order of 
St. Benedict of Aviz (earlier of Evora ), founded in 1162 as a 
religious military order, was secularized in 1789 as an order of 
military merit. The Order of St. James of the Sword, or James 
of Compostella, was a branch of the Spanish order of that name 
(see below under Spain). It also was secularized in 1789, and in 
1862 was constituted an order of merit for science, literature and 
art. In 1789 these three orders were granted a common badge 
uniting the three separate crosses in a gold medallion; to the 
separate crosses was added a red sacred heart and small white 
cross. There were also the Order of Our Lady of Villa Vigosa 
(1819), for both sexes, and the Order of St. Isabella, 1801, for 
ladies. 

Rumania. — The Order of the Star of Rumania was founded in 
1877, and the Order of the Crown of Rumania in 1881, for civil 
and military merit; the ribbon of the first is red with blue borders, 
of the second light blue with two silver stripes. 

Russia. — The Order of St. Andrew was founded in 1698 by 
Peter the Great. It was the chief order of the empire, and ad- 
mission carried with it according to the statutes of 1720 the 
orders of St. Anne, Alexander Nevsky, and the White Eagle; there 
was only one class. The Order of St. Catherine, for ladies, ranked 
next to the St. Andrew. It was founded under the name of the 
Order of Rescue by Peter the Great in 1714 in honour of the 
empress Catherine and the part she had taken in rescuing him 
at the battle of the Pruth in 1711. The Order of St. Alexander 
Nevsky was founded in 1725 by the empress Catherine I. The 
Order of the White Eagle was founded in 1713 by Augustus II. 
of Poland and was adopted as a Russian order in 1831. The 
Order of St. Anne was founded by Charles Frederick, duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp in 1735 in honour of his wife, Anna Petrovna, 
daughter of Peter the Great. It was adopted as a Russian order 
in 1797 by their grandson, the emperor Paul. Other orders were 
those of St. Vladimir, founded by Catherine II., 1782, and of 
St. Stanislaus, founded originally as a Polish order by Stanislaus 
Augustus Poniatowski in 1765, and adopted as a Russian order 
in 1831. The military Order of St. George was founded by the 
empress Catherine II. in 1769 for military service on land and 
sea, with four classes; a fifth class for non-commissioned officers 
and men, the St. George's Cross , was added in 1807. [These orders 
were naturally ended by the Soviet revolution which has given 
rise to the Order of the Red Flag, for service to the international 
revolution, an order which perhaps does not come under this 
heading.] 

Spain. — The branch of the Order of the Golden Fleece has 
been dealt with above. The three most ancient orders of Spain — 
of St. James of Compostella, or St. James of the Sword , of Alcan- 
tara and of Calatrava — still exist as orders of merit, the last two 
as orders of military merit. They were all originally founded as 
military religious orders, like the crusading Templars, and the 
Hospitallers, but to fight for the true faith against the Moors in 
Spain. The present badges of the orders represent the crosses 
that the knights wore on their mantles. That of St. James of 
Compostella is the red lily-hilted sword of St. James; the ribbon 
is also red. The other two orders wear the cross fleury — Alcan- 
tara red, Calatrava green, with corresponding ribbons. A short his- 
tory of these orders may be here given. Tradition gives the 
foundation of the Order of Knights of St. James of Compo- 
stella to Ramiro II., king of Leon, in the 10th century, to com- 
memorate a victory over the Moors, but, historically the order 
dates from the confirmation in 1175 by 'Pope Alexander III. It 
gained great reputation in the wars against the Moors and became 
very wealthy. In 1493 the grand-mastership was annexed by 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and was vested permanently in the crown 
of Spain by Pope Adrian VI. in 1522. 

The Order of Knights of Alcantara, instituted about 1156 by 
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the brothers Don Suarez and Don Gomez de Barrientos for pro- 
tection against the Moors. In 1177 they were confirmed as a 
religious order of knighthood under Benedictine rule by Pope 
Alexander III. Until about 1213 they were known as the Knights 
of San Julian del Pereyro; but when the defence of Alcantara, 
newly wrested from the Moors by Alphonso IX. of Castile, was 
entrusted to them they took their name from that city. For a 
considerable time they were in some degree subject to the grand 
master of the kindred order of Calatrava. Ultimately, however, 
they asserted their independence by electing a grand master of 
their own. During the rule of 37 successive grand masters, simi- 
larly chosen, the influence and wealth of the order gradually in- 
creased until the Knights of Alcantara were almost as powerful 
as the sovereign. In 1494-95 Juan de Zuniga was prevailed upon 
to resign the grand-mastership to Ferdinand, who thereupon vested 
it in his own person as king; and this arrangement was ratified 
by a bull of Pope Alexander VI., and was declared permanent by 
Pope Adrian VI. in 1523. In 1540 Pope Paul III. released the 
knights from the strictness of Benedictine rule by giving them 
permission to marry, though second marriage was forbidden. The 
three vows were henceforth obedientia , castitas conjugalis and 
conversio morum. In modern times the history of the order has 
been somewhat chequered. When Joseph Bonaparte became king 
of Spain in 180S, he deprived the knights of their revenues, which 
were only partially recovered on the restoration of Ferdinand VII. 
in 1814. The order ceased to exist as a spiritual body in 1835. 

The Order of Knights of Calatrava was founded in 1158 by Don 
Sancho III. of Castile, who presented the town of Calatrava, newly 
wrested from the Moors, to them to guard. In 1164 Pope Alexan- 
der III. granted confirmation as a religious military order under 
Cistercian rule. In 1197 Calatrava fell into the hands of the 
Moors and the order removed to the castle of Salvatierra, but 
recovered their town in 1212. In 1489 Ferdinand seized the grand- 
mastership, and it was finally vested in the crown of Spain in 
1523. The order became a military order of merit in 1808 and was 
reorganized in 1874. The Royal and Illustrious Order of Charles 
III. was founded in 1771 by Charles III.; it was abolished by 
Joseph Bonaparte in 1809, together with all the Spanish orders 
except the Golden Fleece, and the Royal Order of the Knights of 
Spain was established. In 1814 Ferdinand VII. revived the order. 
The Order of Isabella the Catholic was founded in 1815 under 
the patronage of St. Isabella, wife of Diniz of Portugal; origi- 
nally instituted to reward loyalty in defence of the Spanish pos- 
sessions in America, it is now a general order of merit. Other 
Spanish orders are the Maria Louisa , 1792, for noble ladies; the 
military and naval orders of merit of St. Ferdinand, founded by 
the Cortes in 1811; of St. Ermenegild ( Hermenegildo ), 1814; of 
Military Merit and Naval Merit , 1866, and of Maria Christina , 
1890; the Order of Beneficencia for civil merit, 1856; that of 
Alfonso XII. for merit in science, literature and art, 1902, and 
the Civil Order of Alfonso XII., 1902. 

Sweden. — The Order of the Seraphim (the “Blue Ribbon”). 
Tradition attributes the foundation of this most illustrious order 
of knighthood to Magnus I. in 1280; more certainty attaches to 
the fact that the order was in existence in 1336. In its modern 
form the order dates from its reconstitution in 1748 by Frederick 
I. Exclusive of the sovereign and the princes of the blood, the 
order is limited to 23 Swedish and eight foreign members. The 
native members must be already members of the Order of the 
Sword or the Pole Star. There is a prelate of the order which is 
administered by a chapter; the chapel of the knights is in the 
Riddar Holmskyrka at Stockholm. The collar is formed of alter- 
nate gold seraphim and blue enamelled patriarchal crosses. The 
motto is Iesus Hominum Salvator. The Order of the Sword (the 
“Yellow Ribbon”), the principal Swedish military order, was 
founded, it is said, by Gustavus I. Vasa in 1522, and was re- 
established by Frederick I., with the Seraphim and the Pole Star 
in 1 748. The Order of the Pole Star ( Polar Star , North Star , the 
“Black Ribbon”), was founded in 1748 for civil merit. The Order 
of Vasa (the “Green kibbon”), was founded by Gustavus III. in 
1772 as an order of merit for services rendered to the national 
industries and manufactures. The Order of Charles XIII., founded 


in 1811, is granted to Freemasons of high degree. It is thus quite 
unique. 

Turkey. — The Nischan-Llmtiaz, or Order of Privilege, was 
founded by Abdul Hamid II. in 1879 as a general order of merit 
in one class ; the Nischan-el-lftikhar, or Order of Glory, also one 
class, founded 1831 by Mahmoud II.; the Nischan-LMejidi, the 
Mejidieh, was founded as a civil and military order of merit in 
1851 by Abdul Medjid. The Nischan-i-Osmanie, the Osmanieh, 
for civil and military merit, was founded by Abdul Aziz in 1862. 
The Nischan-i-Schefakat of Compassion or Benevolence, was 
instituted for ladies in 1878 by the sultan in honour of the work 
done for the non-combatant victims of the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877. There was also the family order, for Turkish princes, the 
Ilanedani-Ali-Osman, founded in 1893, and the Ertogroul, in 

1903. 

Yugoslavia. — The Order of the White Eagle , the principal 
order, was founded by Milan I. in 1882; the ribbon is blue and 
red; the Order of St. Sava, founded 1883, is an order of merit for 
science and art; the Order of the Star of Karageorgevitch, was 
founded by Peter I. in 1904. The orders of Milosch the Great, 
founded by Alexander I. in 1898 and of Takovo, founded origi- 
nally by Michael Obrenovitch in 1863, reconstituted in 1883, are 
since the dynastic revolution of 1903 no longer bestowed. The 
Order of St. Lazarus is not a general order, the cross and Collar 
being only worn by the king. 

Estonia has established the Liberty Cross; Finland the White 
Rose of Finia?id ; Latvia the Order of the Three Stars. 

Non-European Orders. — Of the various States of Central and 
South America, Nicaragua has the American Order of San Juan 
or Grey Town , founded in 1857; and Venezuela that of the Bust 
of Bolivar, 1854. Mexico has abolished its former orders, the 
Mexican Eagle, 1865, and Our Lady of Guadalupe, 1853; as has 
Brazil those of the Southern Cross, 1822, Dom Pedro I., 1826, 
the Rose, 1829, and the Brazilian branches of the Portuguese 
orders of Christ , St. Benedict of Aviz and St. James. The republi- 
can Order of Columbus, founded in 1890, was abolished in 1891. 

China. — There were no orders for natives, and such distinc- 
tions as were conferred by the different coloured buttons of the 
mandarins, the grades indicated by the number of peacock’s feath- 
ers, the gift of the yellow jacket and the like, were rather insignia 
of rank or personal marks of honour than orders in the European 
sense. For foreigners, however, the emperor in 1882 established 
the sole order, that of the Imperial Double Dragon. The recipients 
eligible for the various classes were graded, from the first grade 
of the first class for reigning sovereigns down to the fifth class for 
merchants and manufacturers. 

Japan. — The Japanese orders were all instituted by the emperor 
Mutsu Hito. In design and workmanship the insignia of the orders 
are beautiful examples of the art of the native enamellers. The 
Order of the Chrysanthemum (Kikkwa Daijasko), founded in 
1877, has only one class. It is but rarely conferred on others than 
members of the royal house or foreign rulers or princes. The 
Order of the Patdownia Sun ( Tokwa Daijasho), founded in 1888, 
in one class, may be in a sense regarded as the highest class of 
the Rising Sun ( Kiokujitsasko ) founded in eight classes, in 1875. 
The badge of both orders is essentially the same, viz., the red sun 
with white and gold rays; in the former the lilac flowers of the 
Paulownia tree, the flower of the Tycoon’s arms, take a prominent 
part. The last two classes of the Rising Sun wear a decoration 
formed of the Paulownia flower and leaves. The Order of the 
Mirror or Happy Sacred Treasure ( Zaihosho ) was founded in 
1888. There is also an order for ladies, that of the Crown, 
founded in 1888. The military order of Japan is the Order of the 
Golden Kite, founded in 1890. 

Persia? — The Order of the Sun and Lion, founded by Fatb 
*Ali Shah in 1808, had five classes. It is understood that the crea- 
tion by the present Shah of a new set of orders and decorations, is 
imminent. 

Siam . — The Sacred Order, or the Nine Precious Stones, was 
founded in 1869, in one class only, for the Buddhist princes of 
the royal house. The Order of the White Elephant, founded in 
1861, is the principal general order. The badge is a striking exam- 
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pie of oriental design adapted to a European conventional form. 
The circular plaque is formed of a triple circle of lotus leaves in 
gold, red and green, within a blue circlet with pearls a richly 
caparisoned white elephant on a gold ground, the whole sur- 
mounted by the jewelled gold pagoda crown of Siam; the collar 
is formed of alternate white elephants, red, blue and white royal 
monograms and gold pagoda crowns. Other orders are the Siamese 
Crown ( Mongkut Siam), founded 1869; the family Order of 
Chulah-Chon-Clao, 1873; and the Mafia Charkrkri, 1884, only for 
princes and princesses of the reigning family. (C. We.) 

KNIGHT-SERVICE, the dominant and distinctive tenure 
of land under the feudal system. Its origin may be traced to the 
mailed horseman, armed with lance and sword, who became the 
most important factor in battle. This novel system was introduced 
after the Conquest by the Normans, who relied essentially on their 
mounted knights, while the English fought on foot. They were 
already familiar with the principle of knight-service, the knight’s 
fee, as it came to be termed in England, being represented in Nor- 
mandy by the fief du haubert y so termed from the hauberk or coat 
of mail ( lorica ) which was worn by the knight. The coronation 
charter of Henry I. (1100) speaks of those holding by knight- 
service as milites qui per loricam terras sms deserviunt. 

The Conqueror divided the lay lands of England among his 
followers, to J3e held by the service of a fixed number of knights in 
his host, and imposed the same service on most of the great eccle- 
siastical bodies. No record evidence exists of this action on his part, 
and the quota of knight-service exacted was not determined by the 
area or value of the lands granted, but was based upon the unit 
of the feudal host, the cons tabular ia of ten knights. Of the tenants- 
in-chief or barons (i.e., those who held directly of the Crown), 
the chief ones were called on to find one or more of such units, 
while of the lesser ones some were called on for five knights, i.e., 
half a constabularia. The same system was adopted in Ireland 
when that country was conquered under Henry II. The baron who 
had been enfeoffed by his sovereign on these terms could provide 
the knights required either by hiring them for pay or, more con- 
veniently when wealth was mainly represented by land, by a proc- 
ess of subenfeoffment, analogous to that by which he himself had 
been enfeoffed. 

The primary obligation incumbent on every knight was service 
in the field, when called upon, for 40 days a year, with specified 
armour and arms. There was, however, a standing dispute as to 
whether he could be called upon to perform this service outside the 
realm, nor was the question of his expenses free from difficulty. 
In addition to this primary duty he had, in numerous cases at 
least, to perform that of “castle ward” at his lord’s chief castle for 
a fixed number of days in the year. On certain baronies also was 
incumbent the duty of providing knights for the guard of royal 
castles, such as Windsor, Rockingham and Dover. Under the feu- 
dal system the tenant by knight-service had also the same pecuni- 
ary obligations to his lord as had his lord to the king. These con- 
sisted of (1) “relief,” which he paid on succeeding to his lands; 

(2) “wardship,” i.e., the profits from his lands during a minority; 

(3) “marriage,” i.e., the right of giving in marriage, unless bought 
off, his heiress, his heir (if a minor) and his widow; and also of 
the three “aids” ( q.v .). The chief sources of information for the 
extent and development of knight-service are the returns ( cartae ) 
of the barons (i.e., the tenants-in-chief) in 1166, informing the 
king, at his request, of the names of their tenants by knight- 
service with the number of fees they held, supplemented by the 
payments for “scutage” (q.v.) recorded on the pipe-rolls, by the 
later returns printed in the Testa de Nevill, and by the still later 
ones collected in Feudal Aids. In the returns made in 1166 some 
of the barons appear as having enfeoffed more and some less than 
the number of knights they had to find. In the latter case they 
described the balance as being chargeable on their “demesne,” i.e., 
on the portion of their fief which remained in their own hands. 
These returns further prove that lands had already been granted 
for the service of a fraction of a knight, such service being in 
practice already commuted for a proportionate money payment; 
and they show that the total number of knights with which land 
held by military service was charged was not, as was formerly 


supposed, 6o,ooo, but probably somewhere between 5,000 and 

6.000. Similar returns were made for Normandy, and are valuable 
for the light they throw on its system of knight-service. 

The principle of commuting for money the obligation of mili- 
tary service struck at the root of the whole system, and so com- 
plete was the change of conception that “tenure by knight-service 
of a mesne lord becomes, first in fact and then in law, tenure 
by escuage (i.e., scutage).” By the time cf Henry IH., as Bracton 
states, the test of tenure was scutage; liability, however small, to 
scutage payment made the tenure military. 

The disintegration of the system was carried farther in the latter 
half of the 13th century as a consequence of changes in warfare, 
which were increasing the importance of foot soldiers and making 
the service of a knight for 40 days of less value to the king. The 
barons, instead of paying scutage, compounded for their service by 
the payment of lump sums, and, by a process which is still obscure, 
the nominal quotas of knight-service due from each had, by the 
time of Edward I., been largely reduced. The knight’s fee, how- 
ever, remained a knight’s fee, and the pecuniary incidents of mili- 
tary tenure, especially wardship, marriage and fines on alienation, 
long continued to be a source of revenue to the Crown. But at the 
Restoration tenure by knight-service was abolished by 1 2 Car. II. 
c. 24, and these vexatious exactions disappeared. 

Bibliography. — For the returns of 1166 see the Liber Niger , ed. 
by Hcarne, and the Liber Rubens or Red Book of the Exchequer , ed. 
by Hall. The later returns are in Testa de Nevill (Record Commis- 
sion, 1807) and in the Record Office volumes of Feudal Aids , arranged 
under counties. For the financial side see the early pipe-rolls of the 
Record Commission and the Pipe Roll Society, and abstracts of later 
ones in The Red Book of the Exchequer; but the editor’s view must 
be received with caution and checked by J. II. Round’s Studies on 
the Red Book of the Exchequer (for private circulation). The Baronia 
Anglica of Madox may also be consulted. The existing theory on 
knight-service was enunciated by Mr. Round in English Historical 
Review, vi., viL, and reissued by him in his Feudal England (1895). 
It is accepted by Pollock and Maitland (Hist. Eng. Law), who 
discuss the question at length; by J. F. Baldwin in his Scutage and 
Knight-service in England (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1897), a valuable 
monograph with bibl. ; and by Petit-Dutaillis, in his Studies supple- 
mentary to Stubbs * Constitutional History (Manchester Univ. Series, 
1908). (J.H.R.) 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, THE, the leading Catholic 
laymen s organization, in the world, was founded by the Rev. 
M. J. McGivney in 1882 in New Haven, Conn. FTom an original 
membership of n it grew from city to city in Connecticut and 
then from State to State and beyond national boundaries, until 
its membership in 1928 was more than 700,000. It operates in the 
United States and its possessions, in Canada, Newfoundland, 
Mexico and Cuba. The primary object of the Knights of Colum- 
bus is to associate Catholic men for religious and civic usefulness. 
There are four degrees of membership, none having any secret 
or oath-bound stipulation. The Knights have maintained, since 
their inception, an insurance feature for members. Non-insurance 
members are associates. Previous to their emergence into general 
public notice as an agency of war welfare work the Knights had 
done educational and social work. In launching a new movement 
for boys in 1928, the Columbian Squires, the Knights undertook 
the task of organizing Catholic youth in the seven countries in 
which the order operates, where a demand for such organization 
was felt to justify it 

KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN CIRCLE, a semi-military 
secret society in the United States, in the Middle West, 1861-64, 
the purpose of which was to bring the Civil War to a close and 
restore the “Union as it was.” After the outbreak of the Civil 
War many of the Democrats of the Middle West, who were op- 
posed to the war policy of the Republicans, organized the Knights 
of the Golden Circle, pledging themselves to exert their influence 
to bring about peace. In 1863, owing to the disclosure of some 
of its secrets, the organization took the name of Order of Ameri- 
can Knights, and in 1864 this became the Sons of Liberty. The 
total membership of this order probably reached 250,000 to 

300.000, principally in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky and south-western Pennsylvania. Fernando Wood of 
New York seems to have been the chief officer and in 1864 
Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio was second in command. The 
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great importance of the Knights of the Golden Circle and its 
successors was due to their opposition to the war policy of the 
Republican administration. The plan was to overthrow the Lin- 
coln government in the elections and give to the Democrats the 
control of the state and Federal governments, which would then 
make peace and invite the Southern States to come back into 
the Union on the old footing. The most effective work done by 
the order was in encouraging desertion from the Federal armies, 
preventing enlistments and resisting the draft. Wholesale arrests 
of leaders and numerous seizures of arms by the United States 
authorities resulted in a general collapse of the order late in 1864. 
Three of the leaders were sentenced to death by military com- 
missions, but sentence was suspended until 1866, when they were 
released under a decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

Authorities. — An Authentic Exposition of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle (Indianapolis, 1863) ; E. McPherson, Political History 
of the Rebellion (Washington, 1876) ; and W. I). Foulke, Life of 
O. P. Morton (2 vols., 1899) ; Treason History of Sons of Liberty , 
F. G. Stundy (Chicago, 1903) ; J. F. Rhodes, History of the United 
States from the Compromise of 1830 , vol. v. (1905). 

KNIPPERDOLLINCK or KNIPPERDOLLING, 

BERNT (Berend or Bernhardt) ( c . 1490-1536), German 
divine, was a prosperous cloth-merchant at Munster when in 1524 
he joined Melchior Rinck and Melchior Hofmann in a business 
journey to Stockholm, which developed into an abortive religious 
errand. Knipperdollinck, a man of fine presence and glib tongue, 
noted from his youth for eccentricity, had the ear of the Munster 
populace when in 1527 he helped to break the prison of Tonies 
Kruse, in the teeth of the bishop and the civic authorities. For 
this he made his peace with the latter; but, venturing on another 
business journey, he was arrested, imprisoned for a year, and 
released on payment of a high fine — in regard of which treatment 
he began an action before the Imperial Chamber. Though his 
aims were political rather than religious, he attached himself to 
the reforming movement of Bernhardt Rothmann, once (1529) 
chaplain of St. Mauritz, outside Munster, now (1532) pastor of 
the city church of St. Lamberti. A new bishop directed a mandate 
(April 17, 1532) against Rothmann, which had the effect of 
alienating the moderates in Munster from the democrats. 

Knipperdollinck was a leader of the democrats in the surprise 
(Dec. 26, 1532) which made prisoners of the negotiating nobles 
at Telgte, in the territory of Munster. In the end, Munster was 
by charter from Philip of Hesse (Feb. 14, 1533) constituted an 
evangelical city. Knipperdollinck was made a burgomaster in Feb. 
1534. Anabaptism had already (Sept. 8, 1533) been proclaimed 
at Munster by a journeyman smith; and, before this, Heinrich 
Roll, a refugee, had brought Rothmann (May 1533) to a rejec- 
tion of infant baptism. From Jan. 1, 1534, Roll preached Ana- 
baptist doctrines in a city pulpit; a few days later, two Dutch 
emissaries of Jan Matthysz, or Matthyssen, the master-baker and 
Anabaptist prophet of Haarlem, came on a mission to Munster. 
They were followed (Jan. 13) by Jan Beukelsz (or Bockelszoon, 
or Buchholdt), better known as John of Leyden. It was his 
second visit to Munster; he came now as an apostle of Matthysz. 
He was 25, with a winning personality, great gifts as an organ- 
izer, and plenty of ambition. Knipperdollinck, whose daughter 
Clara was ultimately enrolled among the wives of John of Leyden, 
came under his influence. Matthysz himself came to Munster 
(1534) and lived in Knipperdollinck’s house, which became the 
centre of the new movement to substitute Munster for Strasbourg 
(Melchior Hofmann’s choice) as the New Jerusalem. On the 
death of Matthysz, in a foolish raid (April 5, 1534), John became 
supreme. 

Knipperdollinck, with one attempt at revolt, when he claimed 
the kingship for himself, was his subservient henchman, wheedling 
the Munster democracy into subjection to the fantastic rule of 
the “king of the earth.” He was made second in command, and 
executioner of the refractory. He fell in with the polygamy inno- 
vation, the protest of his wife being visited with a penance. In the 
military measures for resisting the siege of Munster he took no 
leading part. On the fall of the city (June 25, 1535) he hid in a 
dwelling in the city wall, but was betrayed by his landlady. After 
six months’ incarceration, his trial, along with his comrades, took 


place on Jan. 19, and his execution, with fearful tortures, on 
Jan. 22, 1536. Knipperdollinck attempted to strangle himself, but 
was forced to endure the worst. His body, like those of the others, 
was hung in a cage on the tower of St. Lamberti, where the cages 
are still to be seen. An alleged portrait, from an engraving of 
1607, is reproduced in the appendix to A. Ross’s Pansebeia (1655). 

See L. Keller, Geschichte der Wiedert (infer und ihres Reichs zu 
Munster (1880); C. A. Cornelius, Historische Arbeitcn (1899); E. 
Belfort Bax, Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists (1903). (A. Go.) 

KNITTING, the art of forming a single thread or strand of 
yarn into a texture or fabric of a loop structure, by employing 
needles or wires. Crochet work is an analogous art in its simplest 
form. It consists of forming a single thread into a single chain of 
loops. All warp knit fabrics are built on this structure. Knitting 
may be said to be divided into two principles, viz., (1) hand knit- 
ting and (2) frame-work knitting. (See Hosiery.) In hand knit- 
ting the wires, pins or needles used are of different lengths or 
gauges, according to the class of work wanted to be produced. 
They are made of steel, bone, wood or ivory. Some are headed 
to prevent the loops from slipping over the ends. Flat or sel- 
vedged work can only be produced on them. Others are pointed 
at both ends, and by employing three or more a circular or cir- 
cular-shaped fabric can be made. In hand knitting each loop is 
formed and thrown off individually and in rotation and is left 
hanging on the new loop formed. The cotton, wool and silk fibres 
arc the principal materials from which knitting yarns are manu- 
factured — wool being the most important and most largely used. 
“Lamb’s-wool,” “wheeling,” “fingering” and worsted yarns are all 
produced from the wool fibre, but may differ in size or fineness 
and quality. Those yarns are largely used in the production of 
knitted underwear. Hand knitting is to-day principally practised 
as a domestic art, but in some of the remote parts of Scotland and 
Ireland it is pursued as an industry to some extent. In the 
Shetland Islands the wool of the native sheep is spun and used in 
its natural colour, being manufactured into shawls, scarves, ladies’ 
jackets, etc. The principal trade of other districts is hose and half- 
hose, made from the wool of the sheep native to the district. The 
formation of the stitches in knitting may be varied in a great many 
ways, by “purling” (knitting or throwing loops to back and front 
in rib form), “slipping” loops, taking up and casting off and work- 
ing in various coloured yarns to form stripes, patterns, etc. The 
articles may be shaped according to the manner in which the wires 
and yarns are manipulated. 

KNOBKERRIE, a strong, short stick with a rounded knob 
or head used by the natives of South Africa in warfare and the 
chase (from the Taal or South African Dutch, knopkirie , derived 
from Du. knop, a knob or button, and kerrie , a Bushman or Hot- 
tentot word for stick). It is employed at close quarters, or as a 
missile, and in time of peace serves as a walking-stick. The name 
has been extended to similar weapons used by the natives of 
Australia, the Pacific islands, and other places. 

KNOLLES, RICHARD (c. 1545-1610), English historian, 
a native of Northamptonshire, was educated at Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford. He became a fellow of his college, and was master 
of a school at Sandwich, Kent, where he died in 1610. In 1603 
Knolles published his Generali Histone of the Turkes , of which 
several editions subsequently appeared, among them a good one 
edited by Sir Paul Rycaut (1700), who brought the history down 
to 1699. It was dedicated to King James I., and Knolles availed 
himself largely of Jean Jacques Boissard’s Vitae et leones Suita - 
norum Turcicorum (Frankfort, 1596). 

See the Athenaeum, Aug. 6, 1881. 

KNOLLES (or KNOLLYS), SIR ROBERT (c. 1325- 

1407), English soldier, belonged to a Cheshire family. In 1346 he 
served in Brittany, and he was one of the English survivors who 
were taken prisoners by the French after the famous “combat of 
the thirty” in March 1351. He was soon released and took ad- 
vantage of <he civil war in Brittany to win fame and wealth. In 
1356 he transferred his operations to Normandy, when he served 
under the allied standards of England and of Charles II. of 
Navarre. He led the “great company” in their work of devastation 
along the valley of the Loire, winning a terrible reputation by his 
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ravages. After the treaty of Bretigny in 1360 Knolles returned to 
Brittany, and took part in the struggle for the possession of the 
duchy between John of Montfort (Duke John IV.) and Charles 
of Blois, gaining great fame by his conduct in the fight at Auray 
(September 1364). In 1367 he fought in Spain with the Black 
Prince and in 1369 in Aquitaine. In 1370 he headed an expedition 
which invaded France and marched on Paris, but a mutiny 
broke up the army, and he was forced to take refuge in his 
Breton castle of Derval. In 1363 Knolles again assisted John of 
Montfort in Brittany, where he acted as John’s representative; 
later he led a force into Aquitaine, and was one of the leaders of 
the fleet sent against the Spaniards in 1377. In 1380 he served 
in France under Thomas of Woodstock, afterwards duke of Glou- 
cester, distinguishing himself at the siege of Nantes; and in 1381 
he went with Richard II. to meet Wat Tyler at Smithfield. He 
died at Sculthorpe in Norfolk on Aug. 15, 1407. Sir Robert built 
a college and an almshouse at Pontefract; he restored the churches 
of Sculthorpe and Harpley; and he helped to found an English 
hospital in Rome. Knolles won an immense reputation by his skill 
and valour in the field, and ranks as one of the foremost captains 
of his age. French writers call him Canolles, or Canole. 

KNOLLYS (nolz), name of an English family descended from 
Sir Thomas Knollys (d. 1435), lord mayor of London. The first 
distinguished member of the family was Sir Francis Knollys (c. 
1514-96), English statesman, son of Robert Knollys, or Knolles 
(d. 1521), a courtier in the service and favour of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. Robert had also a younger son, Henry, who took 
part in public life during the reign of Elizabeth and who died 
in 1583. 

Sir Francis Knollys. — Francis Knollys, who entered the serv- 
ice of Henry VIII. before 1540, became M.P. in 1542 and was 
knighted in 1547 while serving with the English army in Scot- 
land. A strong supporter of the reformed doctrines, he retired 
to Germany after -Mary’s accession, returning to England to 
become a privy councillor, vice-chamberlain of the royal house- 
hold and a member of parliament under Queen Elizabeth, whose 
cousin Catherine (d. 1569), daughter of William Carey and niece 
of Anne Boleyn, was his wife. Knollys was sent in 1566 to Ire- 
land, his mission being to obtain for the queen confidential reports 
on the lord-deputy Sir Henry Sidney, of whose conduct of affairs 
he gave a good report. In 1568 he was sent to Carlisle to take 
charge of Mary Queen of Scots; he was afterwards in charge 
of the queen at Bolton castle and then at Tutbury castle. He 
gave up the position of guardian just after his wife’s death in 
January 1569. He was treasurer of the royal household from 
1572 until his death on July 19, 1596 His monument may still 
be seen in the church of Rotherfield Grays, Oxfordshire. Knollys 
was Elizabeth’s commissioner on such important occasions as 
the trials of Mary Queen of Scots, of Philip Howard earl of 
Arundel, and of Anthony Babington. 

Sir Francis’s eldest son Henry (d. 1583), and his sons Edward 
(d. c. 1580), Robert (d. 1625), Richard (d. 1596), Francis (d. 
c. 1648), and Thomas, were all courtiers and served the queen in 
parliament or in the field. His daughter Lettice (1540-1634) 
married Walter Devereux, earl of Essex, and then Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester; she was the mother of Elizabeth’s favourite, 
the 2nd earl of Essex. 

Some of Knollys’s letters are in T. Wright’s Queen Elizabeth and her 
Times (1838) and the Burghley Papers, ed. S. Haynes (1740) ; and a 
few of his manuscripts are still in existence. A speech which Knollys 
delivered in parliament against some claims made by the bishops was 
printed in 1608 and again in W. Stoughton’s Assertion for True and 
Christian Church Policie (London, 1642). 

Sir William Knollys.— Sir Francis Knollys’s second son 
William (c. 1547-1632) served as a member of parliament and a 
soldier during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, being knighted in 
1586. William became in 1596 a privy councillor and comp- 
troller of the royal household; in 1602 he was made treasurer 
of the household. ’James I. created him Baron Knollys in 1603 
and Viscount Wallingford in 1616. Through his second wife 
Elizabeth (1586-1658), daughter of Thomas Howard, earl of 
Suffolk, Knollys was related to Frances, countess of Somerset, 
and when this lady was tried for the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 


bury her relatives were regarded with suspicion. Wallingford had 
to resign his appointments, but he regained the royal favour, and 
was created earl of Banbury in 1626. He died in London on May 
25, 1632. 

For the controversy over the Banbury peerage in the 17th and 18th 
centuries see Sir H. N. Nicolas, Treatise in the Law of Adulterine 
Bastardy (1833). 

Sir W. T. Knollys.— His descendant, Sir William Thomas 
Knollys (1797-1883), entered the army and served with the 
Guards during the Peninsular War. Remaining in the army after 
the conclusion of the peace of 1815 he rose high in his profession. 
From 1855 to i860 he was in charge of the military camp at 
Aldershot, then in its infancy, and in 1861 he was made president 
of the council of military education. From 1862 to 1877 he was 
comptroller of the household of the prince of Wales, afterwards 
King Edward VII. From 1877 until his death on June 23, 1883, 
he was gentleman usher of the black rod; he was also a privy 
councillor and colonel of the Scots Guards. 

Viscount Knollys. — His son Francis (1837-1924), private 
secretary to Edward VII. and George V., was created Baron 
Knollys in 1902 and received a viscounty in 1911. 

Another son, Sir Henry Knollys (b. 1840), was private secre- 
tary to King Edward’s daughter Maud, queen of Norway until 
I 9 T 9* 

KNORR, LUDWIG (1859 -1921), German chemist, was 
born on Dec. 2, 1859, a t Munich. He studied at Munich, Heidel- 
berg and Erlangen He held the following posts: assistant in the 
chemical laboratories of the University of Munich (1880-82), at 
the University of Erlangen (1882-85), director of the analytical 
department of the chemical laboratories at the University of 
Wurzburg (1885-88), “professor extraordinarius” of chemis- 
try at Wurzburg (1888-89), and finally professor at the University 
of Jena. He died at Jena on June 4, 1921. Knorr’s researches were 
in organic chemistry; he isolated and synthesized a number of 
organic compounds, and did experimental and theoretical work 
on tautomerism. He isolated, synthesized and gave a proof of the 
structure of pyrazole; he also isolated the clf-keto, keto-enol and 
di-cnol forms of dibenzoylsuccinic esters and of diacetylsuccinic 
esters. He synthesized pyrazolone, antipyrine and quinoline. 
Knorr also did some work on the alkaloids, particularly the mor- 
phine alkaloids. He plotted the solubility and melting point curves 
of a number of tautomeric compounds and worked on the tautom- 
erism of methylpyrazole, of benzene and of diacylsuccinic esters. 
KNOSSOS: see Crete. 

KNOT, a Limicoline bird, very abundant at certain seasons 
on the shores of Britain and of many northern countries. There 
are few of the Limicolae that present greater changes of plumage 
according to age or season. The knot ( Calidris canutus) is 
rather larger than a snipe, but with a shorter bill and legs. In 
winter the plumage is ashy-grey above (save the rump, which is 
white) and white beneath. In summer the feathers of the back 
are black, broadly margined with light orange-red, mixed with 
white, those of the rump white, more or less tinged with red, 
and the lower parts are of a nearly uniform deep chestnut. The 
birds which winter in temperate climates seldom attain the 
brilliancy of colour exhibited by those that arrive from the south. 
Young birds are ashy-grey above, each feather banded with ’dull 
black and ochreous, while the breast is tinged with warm buff. 
There are four protectively coloured eggs The bird has been 
found breeding in the islands north of Siberia and elsewhere, 
probably having a circumpolar range. In winter its wanderings 
are extensive, as it is recorded from Surinam, Brazil, South Africa, 
China, Queensland and New Zealand. Formerly this species was 
netted in England, and the birds fattened for the table. 

KNOT-GRASS, Knot-weed or Bistort, the common 
names for various plants of the genus Polygonum (family Toly- 
gonaceae). All members of the genus, which contains about 275 
species, mostly in temperate regions, are herbaceous. The flowers, 
mostly with a five-leaved perianth and about eight stamens, are 
usually brightly coloured, and consequently visited by insects. 
In some species, however (eg., P. aviculare ), cleistogamous 
flowers are produced, while in P. viviparum many of the lower 
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flowers are replaced by bulbils. About 12 species, inclusive of 
the foregoing, occur in the British Isles. In North America up- 
wards of 75 species are found, among which are several which 
have been introduced from the Old World. 

The name knot-grass is sometimes used in the southern United 
States to denote the joint-grass, Paspalum distichum , which is a 
true grass (Gramineae) and a good fodder-plant. 

KNOTS, an interlacement of the parts of one or more ropes, 
cords, threads, etc ; commonly used as a device for binding to- 
gether various objects. The word is from the 0 E. cnotta , from a 
Teutonic stem knott; cf. “knit” and Ger. knoten. A description 
of the more familiar knots is given below. The word is also ap- 
plied to any hard mass resembling a knot drawn tight as, for ex- 
ample, to the one formed in the trunk of a tree at the intersection 
of a branch. “Knot” or “knob” is an architectural term for a 
bunch of flowers, leaves or other ornamentation carved on a 
corbel or on a boss. In heraldry, a “knot” is an ornamental figure 
formed by intertwining the parts of one or more cords. The word 
is used on shipboard to denote the distance marks on a log line, 
and hence as the equivalent of a nautical mile. It is 
applied figuratively to any intricate problem, hard to disentangle, 
a use stereotyped in the proverbial expression “cutting the Gordian 
knot.” (See Gordium.) 

KNOTS, BENDS, HITCHES, SPLICES AND SEIZINGS 

These are all ways of fastening together the parts of one or more 
ropes, cords, etc., or of attaching a rope to some such object as a 
ring or spar. In the narrow sense, a “knot” is a knob on a rope, 
usually formed by untwisting the strands at an end and weaving 
them together (cf. “wall knot,” fig. 32), though sometimes by 
turning the rope on itself through a loop (cf. “overhand knot,” 
fig. i).* A “bend” and a “hitch” are ways of fastening ropes to 
one another or to spars, etc. A “splice” is made by untwisting two 
rope ends and weaving them together. A “seizing” is made by 
fastening together two spars, two ropes, or two parts of the same 
rope by means of another rope. The use of the various terms is, 
however, often arbitrary. Generally speaking, the knot and seiz- 
ing are meant to be permanent and must be unwoven in order to 
be unfastened, while the bend and hitch can be undone, at once, 
by pulling the ropes in the reverse direction from that in which 
they are meant to hold. The governing principle in the design of 
these last is that the strain which pulls against them shall draw 
them together. 

Many forms of fastening are employed on shipboard and in in- 
dustry. Some of the more important ones are here described and 
pictured; for further details, the reader is referred to any book 
on seamanship. In the figures, the knots are in general drawn very 
slack and open, so that their structure may be more plainly 
exhibited. 

Knots for Fastening .— -Overhand Knot (fig. i-A). Used to 
make a knob on a rope, or as the commencement of another knot. 

Figure-of-Eight Knot (fig. i-B ). Turned in the end of a rope to 
prevent unreeving. It will not jam as an overhand does. 

Square, or Reef Knot (fig. i-C). Two overhand knots turned in 
opposite ways. Should be carefully distinguished from the Granny 
(fig. i-D) which jams when it does not slip. A square knot is unsat- 
isfactory for uniting ropes of different sizes, as the parts will slip 
unless stopped down. For fastenings of a temporary nature the 
second knot is sometimes turned over a bight in the end a of one 
of the ropes (fig. i-E). By a pull on a, the knot can be slipped 
loose. A Thief Knot (fig. i-F), though similar in appearance to a 
square knot, will slip under a strain applied to the two standing 
parts b and b\ To make a Surgeon's Knot (fig. i-G), take an addi- 
tional twist after turning the first overhand, and draw the partially 
completed knot taut. The parts will be held in place by the friction 
of the cord while the second overhand is being tied. Used in tying 
a ligature around a cut artery. 

Half -Hitch (fig. i-H). Pass the end of the rope round the stand- 
ing part b and through the bight. Half -Hitch over a Pin (fig. i-I). 
Should be made so as to continue the lay of the rope about the pin. 
Midshipman's Hitch (fig. i-J). 

Slippery-Hitch (fig. i-K). Pass the end a under a belaying pin or 


cleat and tuck a bight under the standing part b. Can be slipped 
loose by a pull on a . 

Bowline (fig. i-L). Forms a loop that cannot slip. A very com- 
mon and useful knot. Lay the end a over the standing part b ; 
form with b a bight c over a; take a round behind b and through 
the bight c. Running Bowline (fig. i-M) is a convenient temporary 
running noose. Formed by making a bowline over its own stand- 
ing part. Bowline on a Bight (fig. i-N) is a more comfortable sling 
for a man than a simple bowline. Double the rope on itself; start 
as if to make a bowline in the doubled rope, but finish by passing 
the loop c around the loop b. 

Sheepshank (fig. i-O). Used for temporarily shortening a rope. 
A half hitch is taken with the standing parts a round the bights b. 

Blackwall Hitch (fig. i-P). Form a bight at the end of the rope 
and put the hook of the tackle through the bight so that the end 
of the rope may be jammed between the standing part and the 
hook. This and the next two are used for hooking tackle on to 
the end of a rope. 

Double Blackwall, or Stunner Hitch (fig. i-Q). Pass the end a 
twice round the hook under the standing part b at the last cross. 

Cat's Paw (fig. i-R). Twist up two parts of a lanyard in opposite 
directions and hook the tackle through the two eyes thus formed. 

Sheet or Becket Bend, also called a Weaver's Knot (fig. i-Sj. 
Suitable for uniting ropes of different sizes. Pass the end of one 
rope through a bight of the other, around both parts of the other, 
and under its own standing part. An ordinary net is a series of 
sheet bends Similar in principle is the Double Sheet Bend 
(fi* i-T). 

Carrie k Bend (fig. i-U). Lay the end of one rope over its own 
part so as to form a bight. Pass the end of the other rope through 
the bight, etc., as shown in the figure. Double Carrick Bend (fig. 
i-V). Commonly used for bending hawsers together. If the two 
parts are of different sizes each part should be seized back on 
itself. May be tied in either of two ways shown 

Reeving Line Bend (fig. i-W). Particularly useful when the 
lines are to be veered through a small pipe. 

English or Fisherman's Knot. Used for fastening gut ends, 
etc. The ends are laid alongside pointing in opposite directions 
and an overhand is made in each around the end of the other. 

Two ropes are sometimes united by means of a square knot 
(fig. i-C) or by means of two interlinking bowlines, one on each 
rope. 

Clove Hitch or Builder's Knot (fig. i-X). Pass the end a round 
a spar and cross it over b. Pass it round the spar again and put 
the end a through the second bight. Two Half Hitches: the half 
hitch repeated; or a Round Turn and Two Half Hitches (fig. i-Y ). 

Fisherman's Bend. Take two turns round a spar, then a half 
hitch round the standing part and between the spar aqd turns. 
An added half hitch round the standing part gives an Anchor Bend 
(fig. 2-A ) , used to bend a cable to an anchor; or if in place of 
the last half hitch the end a is tucked under one of the round 
turns we obtain a Studding Sail Halyard Bend (fig. 2-B). A 
Magnus Hitch has two round turns, then a third on the other 
side of the standing part, with the end through the bight. Stud- 
ding Sail Tack Bend (fig. 2-C). Will not come adrift by the flap- 
ping of the sail. 

Timber Hitch (fig. 2-D). Take the end of a rope round a spar, 
then round the standing part, then several times around its own 
part against the lay of the rope. Timber and Half Hitch (fig. 2-E). 
Used for towing or dragging a spar. 

Rolling Hitch (fig. 2-F). Very handy when one rope is to be 
fastened to the standing part of another or to a spar, as the rope 
can be put on and taken off very rapidly. For hauling a spar, 
two round turns are taken round the spar in the direction in 
which it is to be hauled and a half hitch on the other side of the 
hauling part. 

Knots Worked in the End of a Rope. — Wall Knot (fig. 2-G). 
Unlay the end of a rope and with the strand a form a bight; take 
the next strand b round the end of a ; take the last strand c round 
the' end of 6 and through the bight made by a. Haul the ends taut. 

Wall and Crown (fig. 2-H). Form a wall knot and lay one of 
the ends a over the knot. Lay b over a and c over b and through 
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the bight of a. Haul the ends taut. Double Wall and Double 
Crown, or Man Rope Knot (fig. 2 - 1 ). Form a wall and crown and 
let the ends follow their own parts round until all the parts appear 
double. Put the ends down through the knot. 

Single Matthew Walker (fig. 2-J). Unlay the end of a rope 
and with the strand a form a bight ; take the next strand b round 
the end of a and through the bight made by a\ take the last 
strand c round the ends of a and b and through the bight made 
by b. Haul the ends taut. Double Matthew Walker (fig. 2-K). 
Unlay the ends of a rope. Take the first strand round the rope 
and through its own bight; the second round the rope, through 
the bight of the first and through its own bight ; the third through 
all three bights. Haul the ends taut. 

Single Diamond Knot (fig. 2-L). Unlay the ends of a rope and 
with the strands form three bights down the sides. Pass strand 
a over b and through the bight of c; pas$ strand b over c and 
through the bight of a\ pass strand c over a and through the 
bight of b. Haul the ends taut, and lay the rope up again. Double 
Diamond Knot (fig. 2-M). First make a single diamond. Make 
strands a and b follow the lead of the single knot through two 
single bights, so that they come up on top of the knot; make 
strand c pass through two double bights. Haul the ends taut 
and lay the rope up again 

Spjices . — Short Splice (fig. 2-N). The strands at the end of 
each rope are unlaid, married and tucked through the lay of the 
other rope, over one strand and under the next, two or three times 
each way. To render the splice neater the strands should be 
trimmed down to two-thirds their original size before being 
tucked under for the second time, and to one-third their original 
size before the last tuck. 

Eye Splice (fig. 2-0). The strands at the end of a rope are 
brought back on the body of the rope at such a distance as to 
give an eye of the size wanted. The unlaid strands are then 
tucked through the strands of the rope (which are opened out 
by a spike), in the manner shown in the figure. They are then 
trimmed and tucked again, trimmed and tucked a third time, 
passing over one strand and under the next, as in the case of a 
short splice. SailmakePs Eye Splice (fig. 2-P). Used in the roping 
of sails Continues the original lay of the rope around the eye. 

Cut Splice and Horseshoe Splice. Similar to an eye splice but 
made out of two pieces of rope; therefore with two splices In a 
horseshoe splice the part of one rope between the two splices is 
much shorter than the corresponding part of the other. 

Long Splice (fig. 2-Q). The ropes are unlaid for a considerable 
distance and their ends brought together with strands interlacing 
One strand of each rope is then unlaid for a further distance 
and the vacant space filled by the adjacent part of the other 
rope. The splice is thus practically divided into three parts; at 
each the two strands are halved, knotted and turned in twice. 
Chain Splice (fig 2-R). For splicing a rope to a chain. 

Shroud Knot (fig. 2-S). Used when shrouds or stays are broken 
A stop is passed at such distance from each end of the broken 
shroud as to afford strands of sufficient length. The strands are 
then unlaid, the parts married as if to make a short splice, and 
a wall knot formed in each, as shown in the figure. After the 
knot has been well stretched the ends are tapered, laid smoothly 
between the strands of the shroud, and firmly served over. 

Seizings. — These are used to lash together spars, ropes or 
parts of the same rope. Various types of seizings arc illustrated 
in fig. 2-T. With heavy ropes, where power is necessary to heave 
the parts together, some such device as a Spa?iish Windlass (fig. 
2-U), may be employed. The marlinspike, which may act as a 
lever is attached to the rope of the windlass by a Marlinspike 
Hitch, as shown in the figure. 

Miscellaneous. — There are various ways of securing blocks to 
ropes. One simple method is to splice an eye of suitable size at 
one end of the rope. The eye is passed over the end of the block 
and held in position by a round seizing clapped on close under 
the block. A single strap is made by joining the ends of a rope 
by a short splice. The strap is passed over the end of the block 
and secured by a seizing, as in the previous case. An iron thimble 
with a hook is frequently strapped to a block. When this is 
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done the strap is reeved through the eye of the hook and over 
the groove of the thimble. A seizing is clapped on between the 
thimble and the block. 

Grommet Strap. Made from a single strand of somewhat more 
than three times the length of the circumference of the strap. 
Lay one end of the strand over the standing part to form a ring, 
then with the long end follow the lay of the rope until the ring 
becomes three-stranded. Split the ends, knot two of the halves 
together so that the knot will fall in the lay of the rope, cut off 
the remaining halves, and tuck the knotted halves under the lay 
of the rope, as in finishing a long splice. 

Selvagce Strap. This is a pliable strap used for clapping a 
tackle on gear, etc. It is made by winding rope yarns around 
two or more pegs placed at suitable distances from one another, 
until a strap of the desired stoutness has been obtained. The 
yarns are then secured together by half hitching with marline. 

Sennit (fig. 2-V). Made by plaiting together three rope yarns. 
It makes a fiat lashing, or gasket. 

Worming a rope consists in winding spun yarn between the 
strands, following the lay of the rope (fig. 2-W) This helps to 
keep out the moisture and renders the surface of the rope smooth 
for parcelling. Parcelling consists in winding a strip of tarred 
canvas spirally around the rope, as a further protection from the 
wet. Serving consists in wrapping small stuff snugly over the 
parcelling. Ordinarily a serving mallet is used for hauling each 
turn taut. Various methods for fastening tackle to barrels, casks, 
etc., are illustrated in fig. 2-X. 

THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF KNOTS 

In the sense of analysis situs (q.v ), a knot is any simple, 
closed curve in three dimensional space, a curve which never 
passes more than once through the same point of space and which 
may be thought of as starting at a point P and ultimately re- 
turning to P. Two knots are said to be of the same class if there 
exists a continuous deformation of space carrying one knot into 
the position initially occupied by the other. If a knot is of the 
same class as a circle it is said to be unknotted, for it is con- 
venient to treat an unknotted curve as a special case of a knot, 
just as it is convenient to treat a straight line as a special case 
of a curve. No general method has, as yet, been found for telling 
when two arbitrarily given knots are of the same class, or even 
for telling whether or not a curve is unknotted. 

The structure of a perfectly general mathematical curve can 
be so complicated that, in most discussions on knots, attention is 
confined to curves of a reasonable degree of regularity. These 
last may be thought of, without serious error, as physical threads, 
arbitrarily twisted and tangled, and closed by having their two 
ends sealed together. From this physical point of view, the 
problem of classifying knots reduces to the problem of telling 
under what conditions it is possible, by a process of bending, 
stretching and shrinking, to deform one of tw’o arbitrarily given 
threads into a thread of the same shape as the other. 

The knot problem seems to have been originally proposed and 
studied by J. B Listing in one of the earliest works ever pub- 
lished on the subject of analysis situs. It was again attacked, in- 
dependently, by P. G. Tait at a time when attempts were being 
made to interpret material atoms as vortex lines in the ether 
and to account for the differences in the various chemical ele- 
ments by ascribing to the atoms of each a characteristic type of 
knottedness. 

When we fix our eyes on a knotted thread wc notice a certain 
number of apparent crossing points where, from our point of ob- 
servation, one branch of the thread is seen to pass in front of 
another. This number of apparent crossing points may be varied 
either by deforming the knot or by shifting our point of ob- 
servation, but if we start with any particular knot there is a 
certain minimal number k of crossing points which may be at- 
tained by suitably deforming the knot, but below which it is 
impossible to pass. The number k is a knot invariant, called the 
number of irreducible crossings of the knot. The simplest pos- 
sible knot is one of zero crossings: that is to say, one which is 
unknotted. Next in order of simplicity come the two trefoil knots 
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(fig. 2-Y) with three crossings each. These knots are not of 
the same class. The problem of effectively determining the num- 
ber of irreducible crossings of an arbitrarily given knot is still 
unsolved. 

A classification of the more elementary knots according to the 
number of their irreducible crossings was begun by Tait and 
later extended by Kirkman, Little and others, so that tables 
now exist which exhibit all possible kinds of knots of n or 
less crossings. These tables are not altogether satisfactory, how- 
ever, for they were arrived at by essentially empirical methods. 
It has never actually been proved, for instance, that no two knots 
listed in the tables as of distinct classes can be transformed into 
one another. 

The first effectively calculable knot invariants were discovered 
by J. W. Alexander and, later, independently by K. Reidemeistcr. 
With the aid of these invariants, Alexander and Briggs have 
shown that all knots of eight or less crossings listed as distinct by 
Tait actually do belong to different classes. However, the new 
invariants appear to be insufficient to solve the knot problem 
completely, for they fail to distinguish between certain knots of 
nine crossings which give every indication of belonging to different 
classes. It is even doubtful whether they are sufficient to de- 
termine whether or not an arbitrary thread is unknotted. A neat 
classification of braids has been made by Artin. 

Bibliography. — J. B. Listing, Vorstudien zur Topologie (Gottingen, 
1848); P. G. Tait, Edinburgh Proc. (1877-79); Edin. Trans. ( 1879— 
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Mathematischen Wissenschaften (1907) ; M. Dchn, Malhematische 
Annalen 69 (1910) ; “Topologie,” in E. Pascal’s Repertorium der 
Hoheren Mathematik , II. (1910) ; E. Artin, Abh. aus dent Math. Semi, 
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KNOT SIGNS. One of the commonest devices to recall to 
mind something to be done is to tie a knot in a handkerchief. It 
is probable that the untrained memory would fail to recall the 
meaning attached to more than a very limited number of knots 
( see Quipus). 

The simplest application of these knots is in keeping a record 
of a number of days, as is related by Herodotus (iv. 98) of Darius, 
who, on crossing the Ister in his Scythian expedition, left with the 
Greeks appointed to guard the bridge a thong with a number 
of knots equal to the number of days that their watch over the 
bridge was to be continued. One knot was to be undone each 
day, and if the king had not returned by the time that all the 
knots were undone, the Greeks were to break down the bridge and 
go away. 

KNOUT, the whip used in Russia for flogging criminals and 
political offenders. It is said to have been introduced under Ivan 
III. (1462-1505). The knout had different forms. One was a 
lash of raw hide i6in. long, attached to a wooden handle, 9m. long. 
The lash ended in a metal ring, to which was attached a second 
lash as long, ending also in a ring, to which in turn was attached 
a few inches of hard leather ending in a beak-like hook. Another 
kind consisted of many thongs of skin plaited and interwoven with 
wire, ending in loose wired ends, like the cat-o’-nine-tails. The 
victim was tied to a post or on a triangle of wood and stripped, 
receiving the specified number of strokes on the back. A sentence 
of 1 00 or 120 lashes was equivalent to a death sentence, but few 
lived to receive so many. Peter the Great is traditionally accused 
of knouting his son Alexis to death. The emperor Nicholas I. 
abolished the earlier forms of knout and substituted the pleti, a 
three-thonged lash. ( See Punishment.) 

KNOWLEDGE, THEORY OF, that branch of philosophy 
which has for its province the investigation of the nature and 
structure of knowledge as such, with a view to determine the 
conditions of its possibility, and the significance, worth or validity 
of its contents as representing the nature and relations of the 
real. 

1. THE CHARACTER AND SCOPE OP THE INVESTIGATION 

It is only within a comparatively recent period that episte- 
mology has come to be recognised as a distinct department of 


philosophical inquiry. Since the days of Kant, German thinkers 
have been in the habit of grouping under the head of Erkennt - 
nistheorie a number of problems which belong together, — prob- 
lems which have always, from the time of Plato, been included 
within the domain of philosophy. The term epistemology would 
appear to have been used for the first time in Ferrier’s Institutes 
of Metaphysics , published in 1854. Philosophy according to Fer- 
rier, consisted of two main divisions — epistemology, the doctrine 
or theory of knowing, and ontology, the science of that which 
truly is. Of these, the latter, he maintained, naturally comes to 
us first, — in the order of time, the proximate question of phil- 
osophy has been that of the nature of real or ultimate being. But 
in the logical order the former comes first; we cannot even get 
a footing in ontology unless we have at least attempted to know 
what is. And we are not in a position to know what is, until we 
have found an answer to the questions — What is the meaning 
of to know? 

No sooner is the effort made to treat knowledge as itself the 
subject-matter of investigation than there comes to the front an 
antithesis that would seem to be of fundamental importance. 
There would seem, namely, to be implied in the very notion of 
knowledge a distinction and a relation between the inner or mental 
process of knowing and the outer world of fact, to which the act 
of knowing or cognising refers. To the former there has been as- 
signed the technical name, the subjective, and to the latter the 
technical name, the objective. In all knowledge these two dis- 
tinguishable aspects seem to be brought together into a certain 
unity. And we call the result which may be attained the acquisi- 
tion of truth — a term again involving in another way the antith- 
esis of subjective and objective. Thus, three great fields of 
human research are at once indicated, — (a) the structure of the 
subjective process called knowing; ( b ) the specific character of 
the objects of the external world; and ( c ) the nature of truth, 
as discriminated alike from the mind that recognises it and from 
the facts which it is “about.” The first belongs to psychology, 
the second forms the domain of the natural sciences and the 
third constitutes the subject-matter of the theory of knowledge 
and logic. 

Epistemology and Psychology- — The exact nature of the 
fundamental problem' with which epistemology is concerned may 
be made manifest by considering the ways in which knowledge is 
dealt with by psychology and epistemology respectively. 

The psychologist proposes to scrutinize the subjective aspect 
of knowledge, — the activity of knowing, as a condition of the 
individual mind, as so much matter of fact that can be inspected 
and analysed in the manner in which every other matter of fact 
can be, and with respect to which there may be discovered uni- 
formities of structure and of succession, uniformities which may 
be designated natural laws. These “states of consciousness” are, 
for him, so many events which happen at a definite time and in 
a definite set of connections with other psychical states. Take, 
for example, such a psychical event as the perception of a sense- 
quality. The business of the psychologist is to determine its 
nature as a transient phase in the history of an individual mental 
life. If he deems it to be simple and irreducible, he needs to 
inquire how it stands related to those concomitant events which 
serve as occasions for calling forth its exercise. If he deems it 
to be complex, he needs to disengage the components of which 
it consists, and to find out how these are combined into the unity 
of the apparently simple act. 

And in this investigation no special weight will be laid upon 
the question whether the sense-quality apprehended is a char- 
acteristic belonging to physical things or merely a way in which 
physical things appear to us to be characterised. Or, take what 
is called a belief. The aim of the psychologist will be to exhibit 
the antecedent mental conditions that led to its being enter- 
tained, how it is related to the emotional and volitional sides of 
the mental life in question, with what states of the bodily organ- 
ism it is connected, and so on. But obviously there remains a 
characteristic set of problems which this psychological treatment 
of cognition leaves entirely untouched. The act of perception pur- 
ports to give what is called knowledge of the external world. In 
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entertaining a belief, the conscious subject is persuaded of its 
truth, that is to say, that it corresponds to something that is 
real and independent of the act of believing. 

This contrast between the existence in an individual mind of 
a state or act of knowing and the significance of what is contained 
therein — the contrast between knowing as a psychical occurrence 
and knowledge as representative of relations in the material 
known — presses upon us whatever portion of cognitive activity 
be selected, whether perceiving or imagining or thinking. How 
is it possible that in and through means of a subjective act there 
should be awareness of what is, ex hypothesi, distinct both from 
the act and from the mind of which the act is a transitory phase? 
Again, from the nature of a cognitive act, as the psychologist 
describes it, it is evidently possible that it may fail to accomplish 
its natural end, the attainment of truth; its content may not cor- 
respond to fact. We are, therefore, driven to ask, under what 
conditions and in what forms is such a correspondence to be ob- 
tained, when and where can we be reasonably assured that our 
representation of the real is true? Such questions are manifestly 
of a different order from those which have been designated psy- 
chological, and, without going to the extent of saying that in the 
attempt to answer them psychological considerations are alto- 
gether irrelevant, it may safely be asserted that they are insuffi- 
cient. The worth or significance of knowledge can never be de- 
termined by tracing the stages of its history. 

LOCKE AND KANT 

The difference between the two points of view was indicated 
by Locke. In the Introduction to the Essay , Locke gives a pre- 
liminary statement of the subjects with which he proposes to 
deal in the second and fourth Books. “First,” he writes, “I shall 
inquire into the original of those ideas, notions, or whatever else 
you please to call them, which a man observes, and is conscious 
to himself he has in his mind; and the ways whereby the under- 
standing comes to be furnished with them.” This is a psycho- 
logical inquiry. He proposes to try to find out what the cognitive 
states of the individual mind are, which of them are complex 
and which simple, and to analyse the former into their constitu- 
ents. Furthermore, he proposes to trace the genesis and develop- 
ment of cognition, and the way in which it gradually comes to be 
what we find it to be in ourselves. But he proceeds: “Secondly, 
I shall endeavour to show what knowledge the understanding 
hath by those ideas, and the certainty, evidence and extent of it.” 
This is, in brief, the subject-matter of epistemology. He proposes 
here to try to find out how by means of our mental states we 
obtain information about the world in which we are, how far 
that information is reliable, and the degree to which we are justi- 
fied in placing credence in it. 

Unfortunately, however, although he had thus shown himself 
to be aware that these two lines of inquiry are different, Locke, 
in his subsequent procedure, is constantly confusing what he had 
carefully distinguished, and drawing upon considerations which 
properly belong to one of these sets of problems in dealing with 
the other. It was in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason that the 
methods and aims of epistemology were first definitely formulated, 
and in which it was exhibited as the mode of approach to the 
other problems of philosophy. More than once Kant lays em- 
phasis upon the consideration that the first part of the Critique 
would be misconstrued if regarded as a treatise on the psychology 
of cognition. The question with respect to knowledge which it 
was concerned to answer was the question quid juris and not the 
question quid facti, the question as to the validity of knowledge 
and not the question as to the natural conditions under which 
knowledge grows up in the individual mind. Taking for granted 
that knowledge is possible, Kant seeks to show how it is possible, 
to inspect it in its character as apprehensive of fact and to deter- 
mine the conditions implied in its nature. Empirical psychology 
seemed to him to stand related to this “critical” inquiry in much 
the same way as the natural sciences stood related to it. It 
involved in its methods of research presuppositions which it was 
the business of a theory of knowledge to examine, and it em- 
ployed notions which it was the business of a theory of knowledge 
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to criticise. Psychology begins by assuming that the world of 
experience can be broadly divided into two realms of facts, — 
those which it is customary to call outer and inner, objective and 
subjective, — and all its explanations are based upon the mutual 
interconnection of these. 

But from the point of view of a critical theory of knowledge, 
the division between outer and inner, between objective and sub- 
jective, itself demanded investigation and defence. The meaning 
of such a distinction for the conscious subject within whose ex- 
perience it presents itself called for consideration, and the con- 
ditions under which it is recognised by him required to be shown. 
Or, in other words, knowledge exhibits the two characteristic 
features — reference to a self that knows and reference to a reality 
other than self ; and the former is no less a problem than the 
latter. It has to be confessed that Kant was not always successful 
in keeping his own treatment within the limits he had prescribed; 
but it was he who first fully realised the import of the problems 
that fall to a theory of knowledge. 

2. TREATMENT OF KNOWLEDGE IN THE HISTORICAL 
SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 

A. In Greek Philosophy. — The problems which are now 
grouped under epistemology are many of them nearly as old as 
philosophy itself. It is true that human reflection always looks 
outward before it looks inward; and that, consequently, cosmo- 
logical inquiries into the nature of the physical world precede 
in the order of time inquiries into the way in which knowledge 
of the physical world is acquired. In Greek thought, these cos- 
mological inquiries centred round the attempt to discover a “ mate- 
rial principle” or “cause” of things. From the time of Thales (born 
about 625 b.c. ) to that of Protagoras (born about 480 bc.) there 
can be traced a tolerably well demarcated line of speculation the 
aim of which was to come upon some known permanent substra- 
tum of natural fact and to exhibit the ways in which that sub- 
stratum is connected with the particular phenomena of concrete 
experience. Only by degrees did problems of knowledge come 
into prominence, and therefore, only gradually did there evince 
itself a deliberate trend of human reflection towards their solu- 
tion. Probably Socrates (born about 470 b.c.) first set the cur- 
rent of Greek thought definitely in this direction. The view that 
Socrates was a mere moralist is ill-founded. 

That Socrates did select practical conduct as matter worthy 
above all of rational consideration can scarcely be disputed. And 
to do this was in effect to accentuate the intimate relation of ob- 
jective fact to human thought. It was as introducing this subjec- 
tive element into Greek speculation that Socrates brought to the 
front issues of an epistemological character. Doubtless he was 
crystallizing much of the current opinion of his time — particu- 
larly that which prevailed among the Sophists and their followers, 
— but no sooner had the step been taken than we find Greek 
philosophy occupied with special and well-marked problems of the 
kind we should now call epistemological. 

In the Theaetetus (completed about 368 b.c ), three theories of 
the nature of knowledge (€7r langur/) are submitted to examination. 
In this dialogue Plato’s aim is to show that these three theories 
break down under tfie weight of criticism that may be brought to 
bear upon them. 

More than half the dialogue is occupied with a theory which 
was not only that propounded by certain well-known philosophic 
inquirers but an answer to the question likely to be given by any- 
one who has pondered over the matter, — namely, that knowledge 
is identical with sense-apprehension (alcrdrjaLs). This view is im- 
mediately connected with the doctrine of Protagoras that “man is 
the measure of all things,” and interpreted as implying the rela- 
tivist position that things are for me as they appear to me, and 
for you as they appear to you. A thing is to each man as it ap- 
pears to him, and to say that it appears to him is equivalent to 
saying that he perceives it. Sensation, then, is of something that 
is, and is exempt from error; it is certain knowledge. As Taylor 
has pointed out, it is not a doctrine of “subjectivism” that is here 
attributed to Protagoras; it is not suggested that he meant to 
assert of “what appears” that it is a mental state of the percipient. 
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Rather the point is that, according to Protagoras, we are not en- 
titled to assume a common real world apprehensible by any num- 
ber of percipients; each individual percipient lives in a private 
world known only to himself, and, since no two of these private 
worlds have anything in common, each percipient can be said to 
be infallible in regard to what he perceives. Socrates is repre- 
sented as attempting to work out the theory more elaborately be- 
fore proceeding to judge its merits. It virtually depends, he 
argues, upon an ontological position, such as that which had been 
advocated by Heracleitus, that every thing real is in a condition of 
ceaseless flux, that what is called “being” is but change. So re- 
garded the entities we speak of as “existents” are streams of 
events and movement is the ultimate reality. 

Applying this doctrine to sense-apprehension, we should be 
entitled to say that, for example, a colour seen is neither “in” our 
eye nor “in” an external object, for, as a matter of fact what 
we call our eye and the external object are two sets of process, 
which when they come into contact give rise to the momentary 
appearance of the colour. Hence the colour will not appear the 
same to an animal as it appears to a man, nor even appear to a 
man twice the same. It is not likely that this elaboration of the 
theory was derived from the work of Protagoras; it is probably 
Plato’s version of what he had learned from Cratylus, the Hera- 
cleitean, with whose doctrines Aristotle tells us he was in his 
youth familiar. 

The second of the theories advanced is that knowledge is true 
belief or opinion (< 5 <S£a), — judgment, that is to say, based on the 
impressions obtained by the individual in and through the process 
of perception. We form, on the ground of perception, empirical 
notions of the things we encounter in nature, and in so far as 
these notions correctly represent the things in question, they may 
be said to constitute what is meant by knowledge. Who exactly 
the thinkers are that Plato had here in mind it is difficult to 
say; perhaps, indeed, none in particular. For the theory is more 
or less that of ordinary common-sense reflection, and may be re- 
garded as having been that tacitly assumed by various contempo- 
rary philosophers. 

Finally, a third theory of considerable interest in the history 
of the subject is examined, — namely, that knowledge is true be- 
lief accompanied by definition (per a \6yov). According to this 
view, the simple elements out of which things arc composed are 
undefinable and therefore unknowable. They can be apprehended 
by sense and they can be named, but nothing can be predicated of 
them, because to attribute a predicate to them would be to vio- 
late the hypothesis of their simplicity. The things compounded 
of them can, however, be defined, for if we give the names of their 
elements we obtain assertions ( \0701 ) which make the things in 
question knowable. The doctrine is, in fact, a doctrine of extreme 
nominalism. Truth consisted of identical propositions of the 
form A is A, or of what amount to the same thing, analytical 
propositions of the form A is X, when A is compounded of X and 
Y and Z — a doctrine which plays a conspicuous part in subsequent 
philosophical thinking. It would seem highly probable that Plato 
had here in mind the teaching of Antisthenes, a contemporary of 
Socrates, and founder of the Cynic School. We are informed by 
Aristotle that Antisthenes maintained that nothing could be pred- 
icated of a thing except the expression peculiar to itself, one of 
one ( olk€los \oyos y lvk4>' w), and this doctrine was afterwards 
elaborated by the Stoics, who inherited many of the tenets advo- 
cated by the Cynic thinkers. 

Socrates’ View of Knowledge. — It would appear to have 
been largely in opposition to the first of the theories discussed in 
the Theaetetus that Socrates developed his own view of the nature 
of knowledge. That knowledge is identical with sense-perception 
seemed to Socrates a position that was incapable of withstanding 
the slightest critical scrutiny. The contention that the contents 
of each man’s knowledge are private to himself is not only incon- 
sistent with the possibility of such general knowledge as is implied 
in being aware of sense-objects themselves, but is irreconcilable 
with the most obvious facts involved in the use of language as 
the expression of thought, and with the assumptions which every 
one admittedly makes that on some things he is wiser than others 


and on some things others are wiser than he. Indeed, we cannot 
even formulate in terms which do not contradict the premises 
the doctrine that to know consists simply in being acquainted 
with the changing, transitory, limited impressions of the individual 
percipient. 

As contrasted, then, with this Protagorean thesis, Socrates ad- 
vanced the view that in general notions is to be found the truth 
of things. The two logical processes of induction ( ejraKTLKoi \6y 01) 
and definition ( t 6 bpl^eodai KadoXov), the original employment 
of which Aristotle ascribes to Socrates, had for their aim the 
attainment of such general notions. By collecting, comparing and 
sifting a number of instances of things called by the same name, 
omitting what is peculiar to each and determining what is com- 
mon to all, there would necessarily be reached the thought of the 
essence of the things in question. In two fundamental respects, 
the Socratic position presents, then, the sharpest contrast to that 
just mentioned. On the one hand, the process of reasoning by 
means of which concepts are reached was a process which, unlike 
that of sense-perception, did not vary from individual to individ- 
ual but was, when rightly carried out, similar in character in every 
individual mind; and on the other hand, the concepts thus ob- 
tained were not the private property of any one thinking being 
but the common property of all thinking beings. 

Thus, positively there is involved in the Socratic method the 
principle that knowledge, completeness of insight, is attainable 
only through means of concepts or notions that possess the char- 
acteristics of generality and stability, of which the vague, fluctuat- 
ing presentations of sense are devoid. And negatively there is in- 
volved the further principle that in what is contrasted with the 
faculty of forming notions, the unreflective casual process of 
seqse-apprehension, is to be found the ground of error or illusion. 

In the Socratic teaching there must have lain from the outset 
the implicit thought of an ideal of human knowledge, from which 
the crude beliefs formed on the basis of individual perceptions 
widely diverge. What gives point to the Socratic confession of 
ignorance, what enables us to get to the real meaning of the maxim 
on whigh Socrates proceeded that self-knowledge is the only way 
to dispel apparent knowledge and to attain truth, is just the 
presence of this ideal of knowledge which animated his thought 
throughout. While in so far accepting the Sophistic dictum as it 
emphasised the intimate relation of the human mind to the world 
of truth and reality, Socrates brought into prominence the dis- 
tinctive character of the human, as distinguished from the ani- 
mal, mind on which that relation rested, and in virtue of which the 
human individual transcending his own individuality, participates 
in that which is common and abiding. No't as a sentient but as a 
thinking, rational being, man is the measure of all things. 

PLATONIC THEORY OF IDEAS 

The theory of Ideas is not to be conceived as an absolutely new 
philosophical standpoint introduced for the first time by Plato 
(427-347 b . c .). The form and elaboration which the theory re- 
ceived in the Platonic Dialogues were unquestionably of so origi- 
nal and unique a character as at once to give to it a position of 
quite exceptional significance in the history of Greek thought; but 
the root conceptions from which it emanated are readily discov- 
erable in prior speculation, and the problems of which it was 
offered as the solution had already been formulated by earlier 
inquirers. To Plato the reality of Ideas doubtless seemed, as 
Zeller observes, to be the direct and inevitable outcome of the 
Socratic doctrine of concepts. So far as rival views of the nature 
of knowledge were concerned, that which identified it with 
a todrjcrLS had been effectively handled by Socrates. It was through 
criticism of the other two definitions expounded in the Theaetetus 
that Plato proceeded to his own effort at construction. As regards 
the third of these, it was not difficult to show that it was exposed 
to objections of a formidable kind. If the complex which is as- 
serted to be knowable is simply the sum of its parts, it is im- 
possible to understand how it can be knowable while they are not'; 
while if the “complex” is an indivisible unity which, though it 
sprang out of a conjunction of elements, is wholly different from 
them, it would be in the same predicament as they, and conse- 
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quently not an object of knowledge. Moreover, what precisely 
could be meant by the term \6yos in this context? The only in- 
telligible meaning would be that it is a statement of that charac- 
teristic of a thing which distinguishes it from other things, its 
differentia (5ta$opa, Sia^oporrjs). If, however, we merely add to 
the true belief we already have a true belief about the differentia 
we get no further; while if we are supposed in some way to know 
the differentia , we shall be stranded with the circular definition 
that “knowledge is true belief together with knowledge of the 
differential 

It was, then, the second definition, that knowledge is true be- 
lief or opinion, with which Plato had chiefly to reckon. Convinced 
by Socrates that there is such a thing as a body of knowable 
truth, which is valid for every thinking mind, he was confronted 
by the doctrine that the only knowledge we possess is that which is 
furnished by the ordinary, unsystematised experience of everyday 
life, for that is what was meant by the term 86£a, the union of 
perception and thought through which certainly a specific kind 
of information is obtainable. 

The stress of the argument in the Theaetetus is directed to 
showing that, on the basis of this view, no satisfactory explana- 
tion can be given of the possibility of error. The obvious explana- 
tion that suggests itself is that false belief ensues when we com- 
bine elements together in thought after a manner which does not 
represent reality. But that presupposes that we have some inde- 
pendent mode of access to the real, which it is the express purpose 
of the theory to dispute. Again, if we say that a false belief is a 
belief to which no object corresponds, we should be assuming 
that the “unreal” or “what is not” (r 6 pi) 6 v) can .stand in a simi- 
lar relation to our faculties of apprehension as the “real” or 
“what is,” — an assumption to which no intelligible meaning can 
be attached. Or, once more, it may be argued that false belief 
arises from confusing one thing with another thing (d\\o<5o£ia). 
Yet if both the things are known, how can one be mistaken for 
the other? Or if both are not known, how can either one that is 
known be mistaken for one that is not known, or one unknown 
thing be mistaken for another unknown thing? Furthermore, it 
is evident that a person may entertain a “true belief” without 
knowledge. If, for example, by skilful advocacy an accused in- 
dividual be rightly convicted of dishonesty, the judges have no 
doubt a “true belief” about him, but they cannot be said to 
know that he is guilty of the crime, because for such knowledge 
they would need actually to have seen the act committed. Ac- 
cordingly, knowledge and belief must be held to be radically dis- 
tinct. The one can only be acquired by learning or being taught, 
the other may be engendered by mere persuasion. Knowledge im- 
plies that grounds or reasons can be given for what is asserted; 
belief, even when true, is but the convinced state of the individual 
believer, and its correspondence with the truth of things is acci- 
dental to its nature, a correspondence of which the thinker can 
only become aware on grounds external to the belief itself. 

Ideas and Phenomena. — In the Timaens (51 d and e) the 
existence of the “Ideas” (h8rj) is represented as a necessary impli- 
cation of the reality of the distinction just referred to. Were 
knowledge and true belief identical, there would need to be no ob- 
jects other than those of the sensible world; if, however, thdy are 
different, there must be a corresponding difference between their 
respective objects. Granted that knowledge is of the nature Soc- 
rates had disclosed, then'it involves the existence of entities that 
are permanent, invariable, self-subsistent, — entities that exist not 
merely for us or by reason of our cogitation, but in and for them- 
selves. Although apprehended only by means of thought, they are 
in no sense to be conceived as products of thought. They are no 
mere generalisations from the so-called things of experience, even 
though the apprehension of them on our part may come about 
through the suggestions of experience. That experience should 
thus suggest is dependent on the fact that it is confronted by a 
soul which carries in itself the faculty ( vovs ) of apprehending the 
Ideas. The Ideas have, then, objective reality: they constitute, 
in their systematic interconnection and interdependence, the realm 
of absolute being. 

Accordingly, there were for Plato two realms of objects, the 
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real and the phenomenal and two modes of apprehension, thought 
or intellect, a pure unmixed activity of the soul, and belief or 
opinion, a combination of thought and perception. A large part 
of his philosophical work was directed to solving the problem as 
to the way in which these two are to be conceived as related. 
For he had never doubted that in some sense the world of genera- 
tion or becoming is — that it was impossible to relegate it, after 
the manner of Parmenides, to the realm of non-being — although 
its existence could not be existence in the full significance of that 
term, seeing that it depended for its explanation upon what was 
other than itself, upon what possessed marks of which it was con- 
spicuously destitute. Aristotle lays repeated emphasis upon the 
fact that the Ideas were for Plato x w P tcrr ^, transcendent, sepa- 
rate from the things or events of ordinary experience, and there 
is little or no reason to doubt the accuracy in this respect of 
Aristotle’s account. 

Nevertheless, the separation could not have been for Plato an 
absolute one. In the comparatively early dialogues — the Phaedrus, 
Symposium , Republic and Phaedo — the Ideas are definitely con- 
nected with the process of generalisation. Wherever particulars 
are grouped together in a class there we may recognise to be in- 
volved (a) an act of mind entirely distinct from sense-perception, 
and (b) an object which differs from the things perceived through 
means of the senses. It is true that the terms which are used to 
express the relation do not throw much light on its nature Thus, 
it is said that a thing participates or shares in (/ -terex *0 the Idea; 
that things have communion with (kolv wvu) the Idea, or that the 
Idea is present to (t dpeem) them; or again that the things are 
“imitations” or “copies” {pip^para) of Ideas, that the Ideas are 
types or models (irapadelypaTa) after which things are fashioned. 
What all these different metaphors seem intended to convey is, 
that when we predicate of any particular thing a characteristic, 
we are assigning to it a feature which in and for itself cannot be 
sensuously apprehended, that in so far as the thing in question can 
be said to be knowable it is in virtue of its possessing features 
which in and for themselves can only be grasped by the faculty 
of thought. Whenever we are justified in asserting the same predi- 
cate of a plurality of particulars, the predicate in every case 
names one and the same characteristic, and it is these characteris- 
tics which Plato called etdr]. The etdrj are, in fact, universal; yet 
they are existent realities of which we think, and are not to be 
supposed to be “thoughts ( vorjpara ) in our minds.” And it is only 
in and through these existent realities that the particulars possess 
such existence as can be ascribed to them. The eUos is the es- 
sence of the particulars, the one in the many, though what is to 
be understood in this context by the word “in” was left obscure. 
Furthermore, an “Idea” can be “in” or “present to” a particu- 
lar in varying degrees. A sensuous object may, for instance, be 
extremely beautiful, or imperfectly beautiful, while it may well 
be the case that no sensuous object is ever completely beautiful. 
From this point of view, the Idea presents itself as an Ideal 
towards which the things of experience can only approximate. 

Intelligible Reality. — These incorporeal, changeless, self- 
identical essences were, then, regarded as together making up the 
sum total of intelligible reality. The world of Ideas must be 
conceived as presenting an orderly arrangement from the more 
general to the less general, and knowledge of it could not be 
considered as complete until proceeding from the highest (the 
Idea of Good) we were able to work our way downwards without 
breach of continuity to the lowest, and thus exhaust the realm of 
being. 

Hence the importance which Plato assigned to the two formal 
processes of dialectic — erwaywyr), the synthetic or combining 
process of bringing the many under one notion, and dtaipeens, 
division or classification. But in the end the procedure would 
appear to be frustrated, on the one hand, by the boundless sea 
of indeterminate particulars, and, on the other hand, by the 
thought of that which it is not, the thought of difference, as the 
inevitable shadow, so to speak, accompanying the thought of the 
ideal realm itself. It was the conjunction of these two features — 
indeterminate particularity and the opposite of being — that be- 
came increasingly prominent in Plato’s later descriptions of the 
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phenomenal world; and in the Sophist we get perhaps the clear- 
est indication of the line of reflection eventually pursued by him. 
In that dialogue emphasis is laid upon the consideration that there 
must be systematic relatedness among the Ideas, otherwise ra- 
tional contemplation of them would be impossible; and, in the at- 
tempt to determine which Ideas are communicable with others 
and which are not, special stress is laid upon the important pair 
of Ideas, identity and difference (tccvt6p and darepop). Each eldos 
is one with itself and shares in the nature of being and identity; 
it is likewise other than all the kcSrj besides itself, and shares, 
therefore, in the nature of non-being or difference. 

It is probably to this notion of otherness {'tTtpov), that we must 
look for a means of understanding the non-being which Plato 
was wont to regard as characteristic of what is phenomenal. For 
by non-being, we do not denote the absolute opposite ( kvavrlov ) of 
being, mere nothingness, but that which is the other of being, that 
which is different from it. The entire realm of Ideas is, in fact, 
interpenetrated by the form of otherness. Furthermore, in the 
Timaeus the necessity is insisted upon of recognising, besides 
Ideas and phenomena, a third entity which, while affording a place 
for all that comes into being, is itself eternal. This third element, 
described as the receptacle (viroSoxv) of all becoming, is identified 
with space; and space would seem to be contemplated as the 
very essence of otherness, or of difference. In itself, it is abso- 
lutely void and formless; it is not that out of which but that in 
which things become. 

In short, in relation to the whole realm of Ideas, it is just the 
factor of non-being which according to the argument of the 
Sophist y is inherently involved in the notion of being. Along this 
line of reflection it was natural that Plato should have assigned the 
importance he did to the geometrical aspects of phenomena. As 
presented under the form of externality, an Idea is wont to appear 
as though it were differentiated into a multiplicity of shapes or 
images (dcnbvra Kal k^copra) ; instead of its oneness, we get in- 
numerable copies or likenesses (pi pi] par a) of it. Not a material 
substratum but a figured portion of space was the basis of a physi- 
cal thing, and that in which sense-qualities were situated. 

Natural World. — Accordingly, when sensible things are said 
to be “copies” of the Ideas, what is really meant is that they 
exhibit, to a certain extent, conformity to law. Only the con- 
formity is never complete; in the phenomenal world there is al- 
ways a “surd,” an irreducible factor, which eludes rational ex- 
planation; the uniformity actually verifiable in experience is only 
approximate. So far as the Ideas and mathematical entities are 
concerned exactitude is possible, because the intellect is there 
concerned with objects in which there is no change, and with 
reference to which time has not to be taken into account. But in 
regard to things that are incessantly undergoing variation, that 
are perpetually “turning out” to be more or less than we had 
supposed them to be, it is necessary to be constantly revising 
any results we may have reached. In cosmology or natural science, 
we cannot expect more than eUdres \6yoc y “likely stories,” under- 
standing thereby not indeed baseless fictions but accounts that are 
more or less probable. 

Thus the natural world is the proper object of 86 £ a and any 
interpretation we can offer of its course of development must 
be largely pictorial or mythical in character. In a famous passage 
of the Republic (vi., 509 d. sqq.), Plato distinguishes four stages 
of cognition. There are two grades of S 6 £a , — the one described as 
duacLa , conjecture or guess-work, the mental condition of one 
who accepts every presentation, so long as it lasts, as equally true 
with any other, and has not learned to discriminate the shadow 
or reflection from that which casts it; the other described as 
7rioTis, conviction or assurance, the state of mind in which we are 
aware of what we call the actual things of the world and distin- 
guish them from their semblances or images. A higher stage is 
reached when we pass from S 6 ^a to that grade of “knowledge” 
that is designated Sc avoca y understanding or discursive thinking. 
Here the thinker is still occupied with sensible things, but he 
employs them as symbols of something which is not sensible. The 
mathematician uses diagrams and models, but what he is really 
thinking of is the triangle or circle as such, the “intelligible” tri- 


angle or circle of which the “visible” one is' an image. Moreover, 
bcavoca proceeds from certain assumptions or postulates 
{vTodkcrecs), which it takes as ultimate, although in truth they are 
in need of proof and confirmation. Hence we are led on to a cul- 
minating stage of intelligence potjocs or eTnoTrjpr], that which is 
aimed at by “dialectic,” which has for its objects the elSrf them- 
selves, and contemplates them without the aid of sensuous repre- 
sentations. 

Starting with the axioms and postulates of the previous stage, 
the dialectician will not treat these as ultimate, but as points of 
departure for advancing to a principle which is supreme and un- 
conditional, an d-uvirodeTos dpxv- The axioms and postulates of 
Sckvoca will thus be seen to be necessary deductions from this 
self-evident principle. The ideal of knowledge will be attained 
only when reason ascends from one branch of truth to another 
until it reaches a truth beyond which it cannot go; and then from 
the cognition of it descends again to its consequences and tra- 
verses without break the whole realm of the knowable. 

The Problem of False Belief. — It has been remarked that 
for Plato the real problem of the “theory of knowledge” is not 
knowledge but error, that for him the difficulty was to explain 
not why our judgments are sometimes true but why they are 
ever anything else. In Plato’s time, the problem of “false belief” 
was, indeed, one of the main questions of controversy, forced 
to the front by the Sophists, who contended that there was no 
such thing, but that “belief” is always true, — true, that is to say, 
for the individual who entertains it. And it was in order to come 
to close quarters with the matter that the inquiry into the nature 
of non-being was undertaken in the Sophist. Having disposed of 
the paradoxical notion that non-being is mere nothingness, having 
shown that when we say that “$ is not P” we do not mean that S 
is nothing at all, but only that it is something other than P, he 
was free to inquire whether this pervasive feature of otherness 
or difference does not in fact penetrate into language and belief, 
so as to render it possible for us to say and to think “what is not.” 
It is shown that every significant assertion is compounded of a 
noun and a verb; also that it must be “of” or “about” something, 
have a subject, and be of a certain quality (irocos tls). Thus, for 
example, the assertions that “Theaetetus is sitting down” and 
“Theaetetus is now flying” are both about Theaetetus, but the 
quality of the first is that of being true and the quality of the 
second that of being false. 

Obviously, then, some combinations of nouns and verbs are 
false. Now, thinking is a silent dialogue of the mind with itself; 
and belief is the positive or negative determination of such think- 
ing, which is sometimes accompanied by sensation, and then we 
call it “phantasy.” Since, then, a false assertion is possible, it fol- 
lows that false belief and false phantasy are equally possible. But 
a false belief is not a belief about nothing at all; it is a belief 
which assigns to something a characteristic other than that which 
does belong to it. As Taylor points out, this solution of the prob- 
lem turns on distinguishing the use of “is” as the logical copula 
from the existential sense of “is”; and, in taking that step, Plato 
may fairly be said to have originated scientific logic. 

The Aristotelian System. — In approaching the Aristotelian 
systefn from the point of view of Platonism, the first impression is 
that of its irreconcilable opposition. Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) 
unfolds his most characteristic views largely through hostile criti- 
cism of Platonic doctrine. Yet, notwithstanding numerous differ- 
ences in matters of detail, there is substantial agreement in general 
spirit and in final result. For Aristotle, as for Plato, philosophical 
explanation of the world of nature consisted in connecting it with 
the world of absolute being. He fully recognised that the world 
of generation stands in need of a principle which lies beyond it, 
and that the necessity for such a principle becomes manifest when 
we follow out the general lines of connection within the world of 
generation. But his contention was that nothing is gained by first 
placing over against the world of generation a duplication of its 
main features which, as distinct in kind , can furnish no explana- 
tion of what is in the world of generation. In particular, the fact 
of change was altogether inexplicable by reference simply to 
immutable essences. To Aristotle, then, it appeared that the 
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Platonic d 60s was merely a product of thought, a generality, not 
an existent entity per se. It indicated a common element or at- 
tribute of things, not a thing, since, in his judgment, no generality 
can be regarded as having substantive existence. 

For Aristotle as for Plato true knowledge, is knowledge of the 
universal and necessary; but for Aristotle, while the essence of 
knowledge is complete as lying in a sphere entirely its own, the 
essence of “things” must necessarily be in them and not in a 
region beyond them. Thus the Aristotelian conception of the 
world of reality is that of a connected and graduated scheme of 
being extending from the pure indeterminateness of what he called 
“first matter” (irpoiTr) \j\rj) up to the completed actuality, the 
deity. Each concrete individual thing in nature, each rdde r t, 
is to be conceived as a ovpoXop, a combination of matter (v\rj) 
and form(€t< 5 os or popeph)* Matter is the substratum (vnoKeipepop) 
of all becoming, that which is to be determined; form is that which 
determines, that which gives to matter qualities and properties, 
the intelligible essence of a thing, that which enables us to say 
what a thing is. We can distinguish these in thought, but in real 
existence they are never to be found in isolation. Or, using another 
pair of Aristotelian opposites, the whole realm of existence presents 
itself as a chain of occurrences in which each transition is from 
the potential to the actual, from bvpapis to hepyua. These two 
terms, as the other two, are to be understood as strictly relative 
to each other. The sculptor’s shapen block is, for example, rela- 
tively to the finished statue a Svvapis but relatively to the rock 
from which it was hewn it is an kpepyeta. 

Every stage, then, in the process of nature exhibits the actualisa- 
tion of what potentially was prepared for it in the stage imme- 
diately beneath. All the stages are knit together as exhibiting the 
ways in which development takes place; and the real subjects of 
change are individual things, the concrete ways in which the 
actualisation of what is potential can alone come about. 

Probably the one notion that most comprehensively expresses 
the Aristotelian view is that of reXos, end. The nature of a thing 
is equivalent to its end, each thing is to be conceived as being, 
or as coming to be, in definite relations with its surroundings, and 
so ultimately with the whole to which it belongs. And, as member 
of the whole, it necessarily has some function to fulfill, and in ful- 
filling that function it necessarily has some structure which will 
enable it to accomplish its end. Hence the importance of a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the particular circumstances which attend 
on the exercise of its functions by anything. An exhaustive knowl- 
edge of these particular circumstances would be essentially a 
knowledge of how the thing stood related to the whole of which 
it is a part ; and even though this cannot be attained, yet knowl- 
edge of the particular circumstances is always of assistance in the 
attempt to discover a thing’s essential nature. 

Aristotle viewed the several forms of cognitive activity as fall- 
ing into a kind of order or scale. The first, that which is the basis 
of the whole, is sense-perception ( alcrOrjas ) which has for its 
objects individual things (ra bvra)< Sense-perception was regarded 
by him as the faculty of receiving the forms of things apart from 
their matter, just as the figure of a seal is taken on by the wax 
without the gold or other metal of which the seal is composed. 

But sense-perception was not merely a passive receptivity; it 
was an act of the mind, a discriminative act. In the content of 
sense-perception Aristotle recognised (a) for each sense a special 
characteristic, as, for example, colour for the eye, sound for the ear 
(Uia aicrdTjTb), (b) common properties which are apprehended 
by several of the senses, or by sense in an unspecialised way, as, 
for example, figure or movement (kolvol a ladrfrk) and (c) what* he 
calls “incidental” properties {aladriTh Kara avppeffriKos ) , as for 
example, that the white object seen is the son of Diares. Sense- 
perception proper is the awareness of a sensum (an aloBrfrbv) 
which is distinct from the act of sensing, and is a concomitant of 
an object (vTOKeipepov) . The sensum is indeed dependent upon the 
perceiver; it results from the meeting of a certain object and a 
certain percipient subject; and if either the object or the per- 
cipient’s body undergoes change a different sensum will be pro- 
duced. Yet the object, through the stimulation of which the act 
of perception arises, has a nature of its own independent of its 


being perceived. 

The perceptive faculty operates, according to Aristotle, not only 
as specialised into the five senses, but in a common or unspecialised 
way; and the functions of the so-called sensus communis are (a) 
to apprehend the “common sensibles” and the “incidental sensi- 
bles,” (b) to enable us to become aware that we perceive, — 
that is to say, to be aware of self in perceiving, and (c) to 
enable us to discriminate and compare the data afforded by 
the several senses. All creatures endowed with aiad-qais have a 
certain power of knowing, but only those that in addition pos- 
sess the power of memory (pprjpri), the power of preserving and 
reproducing presentations and of referring them to what has 
been perceived in the past, are able to advance to generalised 
knowledge. Memory is dependent upon imagination ((papraoia), 
the mechanically determined consequent of perception, which 
operates after the sensible object has gone, upon the relics or 
images ((papraerpara) that remain in the sense-organs. Through 
the aid of memory there is generated in the mind that kind of 
knowledge to which Aristotle gave the name of experience 
(kpLTHp'ia), the essence of which consists in the grouping of re- 
sembling particulars under general heads. Experience, or empirical 
knowledge, was distinguished from the higher forms of science and 
practical skill (cmoTripr] and rex*'*?) by the fact of its going in no 
way beyond the resemblance of the particulars compared. When, 
on the other hand, generalisations are seen to rest on a reason, then 
scientific insight has been attained. 

A truly scientific proposition must, therefore, necessarily be uni- 
versal, and the universality has a two-fold aspect. The proposi- 
tion is (a) aard. t£lptos , it embraces a whole class in its scope; it 
is (b) icad ’ avrb, it states the essence (eldos) which underlies the 
empirically discoverable resemblances in the several members of 
the class. The highest stage of all is furnished by the faculty of 
intellect or reason (povs), which is receptive of “intelligible form,” 
as sense is of “sensible form.” It was certainly difficult for Aris- 
totle to exhibit his doctrine of povs in strict conformity with what 
he had said respecting sense-perception and scientific insight. 

On the one hand, he describes it as the faculty which apprehends 
principles, — that is to say, truths which are not mediated by any 
discursive reasoning, which are immediate, and in regard to which 
it is not possible that there should be the alternative open to other 
propositions of being either true or false. First principles are 
directly or intuitively apprehended. On the other hand, povs was 
not supposed by him to operate in abstracto. It apprehended 
principles in and through the matter furnished by the lower facul- 
ties of mind. Although a thought is not an image, we cannot think 
without images. 

The perplexing distinction between “active” and “passive” rea- 
son has caused endless trouble to Aristotle’s interpreters. In so 
far as it has relation to the other faculties of the soul, reason, so 
Aristotle would seem to say, must be contemplated from the point 
of view appropriate to all the world of generation as exhibiting 
the contrast between the potential and the actual. Obviously, 
indeed, reason is not constantly active in the human subject, and 
yet in its own nature it is nothing but activity. The limitation 
of its exercise in man must, therefore, be dependent on the fact 
that it is only realised under conditions connected with the life 
of the soul; in man, povs exists potentially until called into exer- 
cise. What calls it into exercise, Aristotle affirms, is the presence 
of the intelligible (to porjrop) exhibited in sense and its con- 
comitant faculties. 

Hence the activity of yoOs consists in the simple apprehension 
of the abstract essence; the pot/tSp may present itself as existing 
in the particulars, but as grasped by povs it is a simple essence, 
and holds the same relation to povs as the sensible holds to sense. 
Accordingly, there is postulated at both ends of the scale a mode 
of cognition wholly distinct from discursive thinking. At the one 
end, there is a kind of apprehension which is free from the antith- 
esis of true and false; the first principles must either be just ap- 
prehended or not at all. At the other end likewise, sense-percep- 
tion as such does not admit of the antithesis true or false; the 
sense-particular must either be just apprehended or not at all. 

Thus, the whole realm of demonstrable knowledge lay for Aris- 
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totle between the particulars (ra nad’ ’hacrra) on the one hand, 
and the primary, undemonstrable principles (the wp&Ta Kal 
&p.ecra) on the other. The business of science was to connect these 
two extremes, for the great body of knowledge consists neither 
of the crudely apprehended data of sense nor of purely appre- 
hended essences. Scientific demonstration, cur is reasoning 
which proceeds from true and necessary premises and yields a con- 
clusion which is, therefore, at once true and necessary and de- 
terminate of the essence. Since any concrete thing or rode tl is 
what it is by reason of its general character, complete knowledge 
of it would be obtained if we were able to connect all its features 
with the primitive components of its essence. But Aristotle recog- 
nised with Plato that the particular has in it something which re- 
sists perfect reduction to scientific generality, — the factor, namely, 
which in the metaphysical analysis is described as matter (vXrj). 
Apodictic was not, however, conceived by Aristotle in Platonic 
fashion as a method of deduction from one set of universally 
valid principles. It is characteristic of his view that, in addition to 
the common or general principles (kolvclI apxai ), of which the 
most fundamental is the principle of contradiction, each distinct 
kind of fact, has its own special principles (i<$i at apxat), on which 
all demonstration respecting it must be based, or about which all 
demonstration turns. 

It is equally characteristic of Aristotle that he should recognise 
the two-fold manner in which we approach the problem of obtain- 
ing scientific knowledge, whether by apprehending isolated facts 
and so by comparison, rejection and the like, attaining an insight 
into what is universal, or by deductive procedure from already 
established or assumed universal. The world may be regarded in 
respect to knowledge under two aspects, (a) as a multiplicity of 
particulars, and (b) as a system of general laws on which the par- 
ticulars depend. To the individual knower the particulars stand 
relatively nearer than the universal laws; they are the more easily 
cognised from his point of view. They are irpos i]pds tt portpa, 
prior and better known relatively to us. In the nature of things, 
or in the order of truth, the universal principles are, however, prior 
to the particulars, and may even be said to be the better known, 
because it is by knowing them that we explain the particulars. 
They are <j>ixrei ir pdrepa. 

The great forms of reasoning which Aristotle was the first to 
analyse, induction and syllogism, correspond to this difference be- 
tween prior relatively to us and prior in nature. For in induction 
(kwaywyrj), which is, in fact, syllogistic in form, we proceed from 
the particulars, and, by collection of instances, advance by means 
of a ground or reason to a conclusion, while in the syllogism we 
proceed to our conclusion from premises involving a middle term 
(peaov), which is the reason for the connection arrived at in the 
conclusion. In the order of time, induction is a necessary slep in 
the progress of intelligence to that stage in which it can grasp the 
universal as such, but it is only in and through the process of 
&7r65€i£ts that the essential character of the universal becomes 
known. The universal (to Ka66\ov) is that which can be predicated 
of a whole class of things (/card iravros) just because it can be 
predicated of every member of the class essentially ( had ’ avro) 
and truly universal judgments, which it is the function of a7r65ei£is 
to obtain, express this relation. 

Evidently the process of inrodei^Ls presupposes that things have 
a fixed nature, and that this fixed nature is apprehensible. Knowl- 
edge rests, therefore, upon the principle of contradiction (“the 
same essential characteristic cannot both belong and not belong 
to the same class of things”) ; and this principle cannot itself be 
proved, because it is the condition of all proof. It is, however, 
sufficiently established by showing that its denial would be tanta- 
mount to denying that the real has any permanent character 
and to asserting that knowledge of the real is consequently impos- 
sible. 

Clearly Aristotle was assuming that the human mind is endowed 
from the start with capacities which enable it naturally to advance 
from crude sense intuition to the intuitive grasp of first principles. 
He was assuming that the innate discriminating power he calls per- 
ception naturally effects a certain abstraction from particularising 
circumstances (Post. Anal. ii. 19). Then, on the basis of these first 


generalities, and through the aid 01 imagination ana memory, we 
collect by induction instances which agree and reach the stage of 
empirical knowledge, a stage in which grounds or reasons are, 
however, not as yet definitely contrasted with their consequences. 
And when this stage is reached, it becomes possible to take a 
further step, to pass from the mere contingency of fact to the 
necessity of reason, to apprehension of the grounds of what is 
offered in experience. 

Lacunae in the Treatment. — There is much in this treatment 
that is of permanent value, but that it leaves many formidable 
difficulties unresolved is undeniable. Granting the discriminating 
activity of perception, the development up to the stage of em- 
pirical knowledge has been a natural one. But when the further 
step to reason is taken, there appears to ensue an absolute break, 
a difference of kind, shown in the content apprehended as that 
between the contingent and the necessary and in the faculty itself 
by its mode of procedure. The principles which reason grasps 
are necessary truths; they present themselves as isolated items 
of contemplation admitting of no question. And reason operates 
in a direct, intuitive manner, resembling in no way the discursive 
activity of the naturally developing intelligence. Reason, Aris- 
totle has to admit, is not a part of the human soul but distinct 
therefrom; and he does not hesitate to say that vov s is introduced 
into the soul ab extra (OvpaQev), and to speak of it as the divine 
element in man. 

But more. Let it be assumed that reason, aided by the prepara- 
tory work of induction, has seized the essential mark of some 
species or type of existence. In the first place, however, it has 
to be admitted that these essential marks are not all that enters 
into the concrete nature of this type of existence, that there are 
in addition accidental features concerning which we are told 
knowledge is impossible. In the second place, amongst the neces- 
sary characteristics themselves a distinction has to be made 
between the essential, those without which the type in question 
would not be what it is, and the derivative, those which can be 
proved to be necessary because dependent on the essential. Yet 
the nature of this dependence is left in obscurity. The essential 
attributes are called grounds of the derivative, but what the rela- 
tion is that objectively corresponds to the relation of ground and 
consequent Aristotle has nowhere attempted to determine. 

A further point calls for notice. Aristotle’s theory both of 
knowledge and of real existence was dominated by the thought of 
the subject-predicate relation. A thing, an existent, was regarded 
as that about which predication may be made, the predication 
finding expression in one or other of the so-called “categories.” 
The fundamental category, that of substance (ovaia) } is the con- 
crete individual, not an atom, but the individual as a member of 
a natural kind, an infima species; while the other nine categories 
indicate the general differences among all the predicates whereby 
our knowledge of the individual is expressed. It is only the con- 
crete individual that has the characteristic of never appearing as 
a predicate. In so defining the ultimate subject of predication 
Aristotle brings forward in all its difficulty his fundamental doc- 
trine that the individuals are always members of a natural kind. 
For, defined from this point of view, the ultimate subject of 
predication would seem to be rather the numerical individual than 
the natural kind. But the numerical plurality of the members 
of a natural kind Aristotle persistently regarded as a final acci- 
dent, so to speak, attaching to the real subjects of predication in 
consequence of their existence in the world of generation. And 
since knowledge is always knowledge of the universal, we seem 
to be landed in the predicament of saying that the numerical 
individual is beyond the range of knowledge. 

B. In Scholastic Philosophy. — Here attention must be con- 
fined to one problem. The Scholastic thinkers gave to the doc- 
trine of the real existence of universals the name of realism. 
They distinguished sharply, however, between the realism of 
Plato and the realism of Aristotle. The Platonic realism they 
summed up in the formula universalia ante rem; and they em- 
ployed the formula universalia in re as descriptive of the Aris- 
totelian realism. After the time of Abelard (1079-1142), Plato- 
nism, even in its Neo-Platonic guise, found few supporters, but 
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in the thirteenth century, the century of Aquinas (1225-1274) 
and of Duns Scotus (1274-1308), Aristotelianism was widely 
represented. 

These thirteenth century thinkers maintained that the universal 
was real, or objective in character, one in many, as Aristotle had 
said, and that the particular, which was likewise real, had to 
be explained by reference to the universal and not the universal 
by reference to it. Largely on account of the difficulties it 
appeared to throw in the way of any doctrine of human freedom, 
a reaction against the realistic theory made itself felt, however, 
and, in the later period of Scholasticism, William of Ockham, at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, insisted that, if the 
universal were not a substance, it could not be anything objec- 
tively and essentially real, but that it was an “intentio mentis” 
a conceptual object, a thought in mente. 

Thus, there was developed, in opposition to realism, the doc- 
trine known as conceptualism, according to which the only ex- 
istent realities are individual entities, while universals are mental 
constructs, concepts, “ideas” in our sense of the term, obtained 
by a process of abstraction from resembling individual objects. 
An extreme form of this doctrine found expression in the con- 
tention that, since thought or generalisation is impossible without 
the use of words, the universal is a mere name (a nomen or flatus 
vocis ), a device of language for the purpose of human inter- 
course. Hence the designation nominalism came into vogue. It 
was applied originally to the extreme view just indicated, which, 
although not rightly ascribable to William of Ockham, was held 
by some Scholastics (as, for example, by Roscellin as early as 
the eleventh century) and in the seventeenth century by the 
philosopher Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). It has since, however, 
become more or less customary to use the term nominalism in a 
wider significance, and to understand by it the general doctrine 
that the ultimate constituents of the world of existence are indi- 
vidual entities and not universals. The Scholastics summed up 
the principle both of conceptualism and of extreme nominalism 
in the formula universalia post rem. 

C. In Modern Philosophy. — It will be convenient to group 
the main historical theories of knowledge of the modem period 
under the three heads of rationalistic, empirical and critical. 

a. The Rationalistic Theories. — Modern philosophy, par- 
ticularly as regards the treatment of knowledge, begins with Des- 
cartes (1596-1650). He, for the first time, definitely placed the 
problem of knowledge in the forefront of philosophical inquiry. 
The nature of the Cartesian doubt is only to be understood in the 
light of the contrast between the ideal of knowledge, as Des- 
cartes conceived it, and the accepted scientific doctrines of his 
time. His ideal of knowledge in so far resembled Plato’s that 
it may be termed a generalisation of the mathematical ideal. In 
the three features exemplified in mathematical procedure (a) 
simplicity and certainty of data, (b) strict proof in the connec- 
tion between data and conclusion, and (c) completeness of sur- 
vey, he discerned the marks of systematic knowledge and his 
contention was that so far from being restricted to the sphere 
of mathematics these features should characterise knowledge as 
a whole. 

The main processes of knowledge should be accordingly three. 
We should start with the intuition of simple data and axioms, — 
data which we can clearly and distinctly apprehend and there- 
fore be sure of directly, propositions between the terms of which 
we can see immediately a necessary connection. We should pro- 
ceed by deduction from these simple truths to the more complex 
notions that depend upon them, passing progressively from con- 
dition to conditioned, and at each step being certain that the con- 
nection is as clear and distinct as are the simple truths them- 
selves. And, finally, by induction or enumeration we should pass 
in review all the elementary factors of any complex so as to make 
sure that the work of deduction has been completely accomp- 
lished. Viewed more generally, the two last processes might be 
named synthesis and analysis respectively. 

Satisfied that the heterogeneous and disconnected principles on 
which the science of the time proceeded in no sense fulfilled these 
requirements, Descartes resolved to doubt provisionally all the 
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beliefs and opinions with which he had grown up, until by a 
process of elimination he should reach at last a datum so clear and 
distinct that doubt with respect to it was no longer possible. 
Neither in the realm of sense-perception nor even in the realm 
of mathematical science could such a datum be found, for sense- 
experience is often illusory and we can never be sure that it is 
not, and so far as their relation to the mind is concerned mathe- 
matical principles may be deceptive. Ultimately, then, he was 
left with the bare fact of thinking or being conscious. Cogito 
ergo sum; the thinker could not doubt the fact of his own con- 
sciousness, for that was as necessarily manifest in his doubting as 
in his knowing. He exists through being conscious; and his being 
conscious assures him with indubitable certainty that he is at 
least part of the realm of existence. In the fact of self-conscious- 
ness, Descartes wants to say, truth and existence are identical. 

Conscious Existence. — The dictum was serviceable mainly as 
affording a clue to a quite general rule or criterion of certitude: 
whatsoever is apprehended with the same degree of clearness and 
distinctness as the connectedness of consciousness and existence 
in the proposition cogito ergo sum is true. Or conversely, where 
we can disjoin our ideas, and clearly and distinctly apprehend 
them as separate, there we are bound to deny that the existents 
we take to correspond to them are necessarily conjoined or im- 
plied in one another. A rapid application of this rule led Descartes 
at once to certain fundamental positions in regard to the facts 
of experience. The notion of conscious existence does not imply 
that of extended body; and in like manner the notion of extended 
body does not imply that of consciousness. Mind and body are, 
therefore, not necessarily connected, but must be regarded as 
independent of one another; and if they be in any way con- 
joined, the conjunction must be contingent. 

So, too, we can distinguish between the essential and the acci- 
dental attributes of each of these types of existents. Extended- 
ness is obviously the essential attribute of the corporeal, but in 
the notion of extendedness there is not involved that of move- 
ment. Movement in the external world must, therefore, be re- 
garded as a contingent addition. Similarly, in the inner world, 
Descartes was inclined to regard the understanding ( intellectus ) 
as the essential attribute, and the will ( voluntas ) as a contingent 
one. It is noteworthy that the opposition expressed by the terms 
extendedness and movement comes very near to the opposition 
d'scernible in the Platonic system. So far as the essence of the 
corporeal world is concerned, we might work out a complete 
geometrical explanation. Our propositions would, in that case, 
be all universal in significance; they would define the character 
of any change, if change occurred, but they would not determine 
the conditions under which any change might, or must, occur. 
Moreover, in regard to any actual change taking place in time, it 
is impossible to maintain that in the notion of what precedes 
there is implied the notion of what succeeds. For each content 
of each moment of time can be conceived separately. There is 
nothing in the fact that the real world has been so far kept in ex- 
istence which renders it necessary that it should go on existing. 

Epistemologically considered, then, the Cartesian doctrine of 
nature brings into prominence the opposition between two types 
of propositions. On the one hand, there are propositions which 
constrain assent so soon as their terms are understood, which are 
seen to be absolutely necessary; truths of reason, as we may call 
them. On the other hand, there are propositions the truth of 
which, if they can be said to be true, must be described as con- 
tingent; their validity is not guaranteed by the relation in which 
the ideas contained in them stand to one another. They may be 
called truths of fact. 

It is in reference to the latter class of truths that the crucial 
difficulties of the Cartesian theory of knowledge come to the front. 
What precisely is the guarantee for the objective validity, or cor- 
respondence to fact, of (say) our judgments of perception? In 
the fact of perceiving there are, according to Descartes, two ele- 
ments involved, — a certain amount of sensuous data and an idea 
of the object perceived. Neither of these can be legitimately 
thought of as produced by any external thing supposed to corre- 
spond to the process of perceiving and, in view of the general 
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principle just mentioned, there are no means within the mind 
itself of accounting for these occurrences. 

No other expedient is, therefore, available than that of resort- 
ing to what is equally demanded by the very conception of the 
finite, namely, an Infinite. Briefly, Descartes’ solution of the 
problem is that the divine power must be thought of as coordinat- 
ing changes in the external world with perceptions of the finite 
mind, — a doctrine which when more fully elaborated by the later 
Cartesians came to bear the title Occasionalism. Stated generally, 
then, in Descartes’ view, finite existents, whether minds or cor- 
poreal things, must be regarded as contingent, and any 
proposition relating to them can refer only to possible existence. 
There can be but one notion which by its own nature and in vir- 
tue of its own content indicates not only possible but necessary, 
and therefore actual, existence, — the notion, namely, of the 
Infinite. 

Indeed, the finite in its very conception implies an Infinite and 
the distinction between minds and extended things implies the 
dependence of these upon an absolute ground or God. Ulti- 
mately, all certainty of knowledge rests on the necessity of 
accepting the existence of an absolute ground, and the very notion 
we have of such an absolute ground involves the notion of neces- 
sary existence. In this one case at least it is as legitimate as it is 
necessary to take thought as a perfectly adequate assurance of 
objective reality. And, since veracity must be one of the attributes 
of a perfect being, we have secured additional confirmation of our 
knowledge of finite facts. For it is through clear and distinct 
ideas that we apprehend truth, and these ideas the finite mind 
does not produce but accepts. The question, indeed, forces itself 
here to the front as to how that obscurity through which we fall 
into error arises at all, and Descartes attempted to answer it by 
drawing a radical distinction between understanding and will. 
The understanding is passive; in strictness the term is but a 
collective one for the several ideas which the mind possesses. 
The will, on the other hand, is active, and a more or less arbitrary 
power; and, in its function of judging, it is not constrained to 
operate in accordance with truth, and may bring about the result 
that we take for clear ideas what are in fact the reverse of clear 
as, for example, when we are led to suppose that the vague, con- 
fused sensations of colour, hardness and so on are objective char- 
acteristics of a material thing. These sensations are not ideas, 
and it is doubtful whether of them we have so much as images. If, 
then, by an arbitrary act of will we assume that what is thus in- 
distinct and confused corresponds to reality, we are deceiving 
ourselves. 

Failure of Cartesian Account. — In numerous respects it is 
manifest that the Cartesian account of knowledge fails to satisfy 
the conditions which Descartes had himself laid down. To assert, 
for instance, that the understanding is passive would seem at once 
to imperil the contention that it is the mind’s essential attribute. 
For, if the ideas of which the understanding consists all flow from 
the activity of God, it is but a short step to the doctrine of Male- 
branche (1638-1715) that this complex of ideas constitutes the 
immanence of God in us, or the vision which we have of the 
divine nature. “All our clear ideas are,” writes Malebranche, “so 
far as their intelligible reality is concerned, in God. It is only 
in Him that we see them.” It is true that, like Descartes, he still 
inconsistently speaks of the understanding as the essential at- 
tribute of the finite mind, but, as a matter of fact, its contents 
are, according to him, devoid of any subjective colouring, they are 
objective in character. Even in sense-perception, the contents 
directly known by us are essences or “ideas” in God. What alone 
induces us to assert the existence of material entities correspond- 
ing to these “ideas” is the complex of confused imagery and 
corporeal feeling, produced by bodily stimulation. On the oc- 
casion of such stimulation, there occur “modalities,” or modifica- 
tions, of the mind — acts of “sensing” — and through these we 
become aware of the primary and essential qualities, the ideas, of 
things. The “ideas” are universal, each “modality” or operation 
of the mind is particular; the “ideas” are immutable, our modes 
of perceiving are all of them temporal in character. 

In the awareness of a concrete thing, there are, then, involved 


(a) the “idea” or essence, more or less confusedly apprehended, 
of extendedness, and (b) the complex of sensations or feelings 
( sentiments ), which we erroneously suppose to represent qualities 
of external things. Thus Malebranche was driven to the conclu- 
sion that we do not know but only infer the concrete existence 
of material things; and, indeed, although on theological grounds, 
he was assured of their existence, he made no attempt to explain 
how “intelligible extension” (the essence of extension in the 
divine mind), containing as it did no particularising features, can 
be determined to manifest itself in the form of concrete entities. 

Obviously, strictly in accordance with the principles of the 
Cartesian system, the existence and nature of the external world 
ought to have been shown to be involved in the existence and 
nature of the infinite ground. To such a position both Descartes 
himself and Malebranche were always disinclined, although it 
alone would have made the system even apparently coherent. The 
step was taken by Spinoza (1632-1677). Spinoza follows Des- 
cartes in regarding what Locke called “secondary qualities,” as 
being simply appearances, having nothing corresponding to them 
in corporeal nature except figures and motions. But the material 
universe or res extensa is, in his view, no creation of God; it is 
an Attribute of God’s nature, a form of Gods being. 

Briefly, Spinoza’s monistic philosophy is based upon the funda- 
mental distinction between “substantial” or self-dependent being 
and “modal” or dependent being, between that which is “in itself” 
(in se) and conceived “through itself” (per se) and that which is 
“in another” (in alio) and is conceived through that other. 
Whereas for Aristotle finite individual entities were alone entitled 
to be called “substances,” as the subjects of predicates, it is the 
contention of Spinoza that, when considered in the light of its 
antecedents, every finite individual entity will be found to have 
forfeited its supposed substantive character and will turn out to 
be itself predicabie as a phase or modification of something else. 

Consequently, there can be but one self-dependent Being or 
Substance, namely, Reality in its entirety and completeness. 
What we take to be independent, substantive entities, whether 
physical or mental, must ultimately evince themselves as deriva- 
tive “modes” or states (ajjectiones) of the one absolute Being, 
ways in which that one absolute Being expresses or manifests itself, 
and which “follow from” it as consequents from ground. Using the 
Cartesian term “Attribute” to express “that which intellect appre- 
hends of Substance as constituting its essence,” Spinoza conceives 
that the concrete nature of God demands for its expression an 
infinite variety of Attributes, although to the human intellect He 
is manifested under two Attributes only, extension and thought 
or consciousness (cogitatio). There are not, however, two realms, 
a realm of extension and a realm of consciousness; it is one and 
the same reality that manifests both aspects. All res particulares 
are, regarded from one point of view, modes of extension, and 
regarded from another point of view, modes of consciousness. 

Spinoza and Knowledge. — Knowledge would, then, accord- 
ing to Spinoza, attain its ideal were it able to present the whole 
content of that which is to be known as an orderly system of 
consequents following from the supreme ground. But between 
this ideal of knowledge to which rational reflexion leads and the 
knowledge of the world acquired in ordinary human experience 
there would seem to be a wide gulf, of which Spinoza was fully 
sensible. No distinction is more frequently emphasised by him 
than that between what he calls imagination ( imaginatio ) or 
belief (opinio), the equivalent of the Flatonic term a and 
reason (ratio). Under the former term he includes not only 
sense-perception but memory, as also the generic images and 
general concepts such as are hastily and confusedly attained 
through the vague experience (experientia vaga) of everyday 
life. Such knowledge is always “inadequate” — incomplete and 
partial. We know external objects, for example, only in so far 
as they affect our bodily organism, but not in the innumerable 
relations in which they stand to other things ; we apprehend them 
as torn from their context, and in a fragmentary fashion. 

The more, however, our knowledge advances, the less possible 
is it for us to rest content with this confused picturing of imag- 
ination. When the stage of ratio is reached, we have become pos- 
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sessed of common notions ( notiones communes) and “adequate” 
ideas of the properties of things — ideas of what all things have 
in common and of what is alike in the part and in the whole. 
If there be any characteristic which is common to all things in 
so far as they are corporeal or in so far as they are conscious, 
then, when we have determined such a property, our knowledge 
will be, so far as it goes, adequate. Science starts with such 
common notions and endeavours to construct a coherent account 
of the universe by a process of deductive inference, the validity 
of which is guaranteed by the nature of intellect itself, for it is 
the essential mark of the intellect to perform the function of 
deduction accurately. 

Yet even this is not the highest stage of intellectual appre- 
hension. Science begins and remains throughout within the region 
of general laws or principles. It enables us to understand the 
universal and necessary interconnection on which the eternal order 
and coherence of the universe is based; it does not enable us to 
grasp the concrete individuality of things, nor their specific man- 
ner of connectedness in the whole. Finally, then, in what Spinoza 
called intuitive knowledge ( scientia intuitive ), the concrete in- 
dividualities of imaginative experience are restored, but at a 
higher level, — a level where individual things are no longer con- 
ceived fragmentarily and in isolation, but in their relationship to 
and in their dependence upon the infinite ground. Such knowledge 
is intuitive not in the sense of being prior to or independent of 
reasoning, but in the sense of being the culmination of inferential 
knowledge, when we are able at a glance to see the relation of 
the part to the whole. 

In Spinoza’s system what it has now become customary to call 
the coherence theory of truth obtains, for the first time, definite 
form and expression. The theory so named differs from the Car- 
tesian conception of knowledge as a building made up of separate 
bits of truth and also from the conception of mere consistency, 
employed by formal logic. For it is the conception, on the one 
hand, of a system of truth, not of truths, and, on the other hand, 
of a significant whole which is manifested in all the concrete 
articulations of its structure. Knowledge, so regarded, implies 
systematic coherence, — such connection among the parts of that 
which is known as constitutes them to a large extent what they 
are. Each known fact is as known related to innumerable other 
facts; and complete knowledge of it would be the representation 
in thought of all the possible relations by which its place and 
function are determined. 

Thus the fundamental idea involved in knowledge is not that 
of a collective sum of being, but the idea of the essence of reality, 
of that which manifests itself in the particulars, and which is like- 
wise involved in all our thinking. Our knowledge is itself a part 
of the system of things, in and through it the essence of the 
system is consciously realised. There is, indeed, no contrast to be 
drawn between truth and reality; the true is the real and the 
real is the true. Ordo et conncxio idearum idem est ac ordo et con - 
nexio rerum. There are, indeed, degrees of reality and of truth. Just 
as no finite thing can be completely real, although one finite thing 
may be more real than another, so the content of no single human 
judgment can be completely true, although one may be truer 
than another. If we take our ideas for no more than what they 
are, they do not deceive us. In their own context and order, even 
imaginative ideas are so far true. 

Error arises through our misinterpretation of imaginative ex- 
perience, through our tendency of conceiving the fragmentary 
things thus recognised as res completae f as complete in them- 
selves. From the fact, for example, that external things affect 
our sensory nerves, we are aware of sensations of colour and sound 
etc. But since we are ignorant of the mechanism occasioning these 
effects, we ascribe the sense-qualities in question directly to the 
external things themselves, although these external things are at 
most only in part their causes. Most critics would, however, 
agree that this solution of the problem of error throws into relief 
one of the main difficulties of Spinoza’s theory. Errors and 
illusions are, after all, not mere “negations”; there is a positive 
factor involved in them which must in some way be grounded in 
the nature of the real. And it is impossible to find that ground in 
Substance, as Spinoza conceived it. 


RATIONALISM OF SPINOZA AND LEIBNIZ 

At first sight the contrast between the rationalism of Spinoza 
and that of Leibniz (1646-1716) seems sufficiently sharp and 
decisive. Leibniz repudiates emphatically enough the monism of 
Spinoza, and substitutes a monadism, according to which the 
constituents of reality are strictly individual entities, psychical 
in nature, dependent, indeed upon an ultimate ground but not 
contained therein. He reverts in a way, to the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of substance as that which can only be the subject of a 
proposition, and never a predicate; but this definition, he con- 
tends, is not sufficient, and is in itself merely verbal. Every true 
predication must have a basis in the nature of things, and even 
when the predicate is not explicitly contained in the subject, it is 
still necessary that it should be implicitly contained in it. The 
content, then, of the subject must always include that of the 
predicate in such a way that, if one understood perfectly the 
subject-concept, one would know that the predicate necessarily 
belongs to it. 

The concept, therefore, of any individual substance involves 
everything which can happen to that substance; and, in contem- 
plating this concept, a perfect intelligence would be able to 
discern whatsoever can be truly said about such individual, just 
as in the nature of a circle it would be able to discern all the 
properties which can be derived therefrom. Each monad is, in 
this respect, a substance, and in so far an entire world, or a mirror 
of the whole world. “The universe is in a manner multiplied as 
many times as there are substances.” 

Moreover, since each monad is thus all-inclusive, and therefore 
unaffected by any other, it was necessary to assume a concomit- 
ance (a “pre-established harmony”) as subsisting in the universe, 
so that to each experience in one monad there would be a cor- 
responding experience in every other. Again, since no two indi- 
viduals can be absolutely alike and at the same time numerically 
different, each must mirror the universe from a different “point 
of view,” so that the universe is in a manner multiplied as many 
times as there are substances. Once more, in the life of each 
monad there is continual development, or advance from one per- 
ception to another, due to conation, the advance being propor- 
tional to the clearness of apprehension on the part of the monad. 

The basis of all knowledge is, according to Leibniz, perception, 
and of perception there are differences of degree but not of kind. 
The lower stage may be said to be that of unconscious or crude 
perception, in which there is union of a manifold in what is per- 
ceived but of neither is the subject clearly aware. A further stage 
is that of “apperception” in which the perceptions have reached 
a certain measure of clearness and distinctness, and the subject is 
aware of the multiplicity which is united in the content appre- 
hended. And a higher stage, still, is that of reflection, or of self- 
conscious cognition, in which the subject marshals its perceptions 
or ideas in the light of the fundamental principles of contra- 
diction and sufficient reason (i.e., the principle of causality). 

These two principles are concerned each with a special kind 
of truths, — the one with truths of reason, of which the one cri- 
terion is self-consistency, and the other with truths of fact. 
Whereas the Cartesians and Spinoza had maintained that all real 
knowledge was of one kind and that no fact could be explained 
except by showing its dependence on the one supreme ground, 
Leibniz insists that to statements relating to matters of fact the 
test of self-consistency cannot be satisfactorily applied, that we 
can only point to a sufficient reason why we believe such state- 
ments to be true, without professing that we can fully explain why 
they are. 

While, then, all necessary truths are expressible in analytical 
propositions, wherein the relation of predicate to subject can be 
clearly apprehended, contingent truths are not thus expressible, 
but only in propositions which Kant called later synthetical, 
wherein the relation of predicate to 'subject cannot be clearly 
apprehended. It is true that Leibniz often speaks of this dis- 
tinction as though it were in the long run a distinction of degree, 
not of kind. Could we survey with perfect clearness the long 
series of grounds of any matter of fact, we should see that ulti- 
mately the consequences were capable of being analytically de- 
duced, only the series of grounds required for such a purpose 
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would be infinite. Yet, although in consistency with his general 
theory Leibniz was bound to say this, it is evident that even on 
the score of the difference between infinite regress and finite 
mediation, the contention cannot be sustained. 

All thought or perception is, according to Leibniz, thought or 
perception of something. But what is really outside the monad 
can only be the other monads and God, and, since there is no 
external influence exerted on the monad, it can only ideally repre- 
sent what is taking place in its environment. It follows that what 
we describe as a material world, extended in space, must be 
phenomenal in character, a way in which ultimate reality is 
obscurely represented through means of sense-perception. Never- 
theless, owing to the singleness of plan underlying the develop- 
ment of all the monads, it is not to be supposed that material 
nature has only that mode of being we assign to images of 
phantasy. It is a well-founded phenomenon ( bene fundatum). 
So, too, that characteristic of the material world which the 
Cartesians had taken to be existent in the same sense that minds 
are existent, spatial extendedness, must likewise be phenomenal in 
character. Yet, there is a reality underlying what we perceive as 
spatial extendedness, — namely, the order of coexistence of the 
monads, no substance but a relation among substances 

The characteristics of space as apprehended are, then, in one 
sense subjective, in that they do not correspond to what is real, 
and in another sense objective in that they are common to the 
perceptions of all the monads at a certain stage of development. 
It is doubtful how far Leibniz would have been willing to follow 
out the line of reflection involved in the consideration that with 
increasing advance of knowledge the limitations of our spatial 
picture of things would be gradually removed. He certainly held 
that in the divine mind, the ideas forming the objects of the divine 
intellect are not contemplated as in spatial relations to one 
another. 

It would, therefore, have been possible for Leibniz to maintain 
that the spatial form is incidental to that confused mode of 
apprehension which we call sense-perception. This is what Kant 
did take to be implied in his doctrine. It constitutes, indeed, one 
of Kant’s main criticisms of the Leibnizian position that according 
to it the sensuous apprehension of things which clothes them 
with space-relations and the intellectual apprehension which leaves 
such space-relations out differ only in degree of clearness, that 
it is the same world of things confusedly apprehended by sense 
as a spatially extended realm which is intellectually apprehended 
'as related only in the fashion of coexistences, whatever that 
phrase- may mean. And, of course, similar considerations apply 
to Leibniz’s contention that time, as we apprehend it in per- 
ception, is but the obscure and confused picture of the grounds 
which determine the order of succession, whatever the *161111 
“succession” may mean. 

b. Empirical Theories. — The term “experience” is an ex- 
cessively ambiguous term, and in one or another of the various 
ways in which it has been employed, well-nigh every theory of 
knowledge might be said to be empirical. We noted, however, the 
manner in which Aristotle distinguished what he called epireLpia 
from tTricfTTi/dri, and that distinction will afford a clue to the 
meaning of the term in the present context. For, according to 
the theories now to be considered, knowledge is ultimately based 
upon sense-apprehension, and the objects thereby apprehended 
are built up of particular, isolated elements — sensations or im- 
pressions — given to the mind from without, which in and through 
such apprehension are in some way welded together. So that the 
task of a theory of knowledge will largely consist in analysing 
the complex objects of perception into their simple constituents, 
and in tracing the threads of connection by which these are 
combined together in what is described as “experience.” 

Locke (1632-1704) may be taken as having given the first 
definite exposition of an empirical theory of knowledge in the 
Essay concerning the Human Understanding. In this work, he 
endeavours to conduct the inquiry into the origin, certainty and 
extent of human knowledge “in a simple historical way,” that 
is, by showing whence and how we come to have “ideas,” and by 
examining the processes of manipulation these undergo in the 


mature intelligence, ucimmg me term lued, as mac wmefl 
serves best to stand for “whatsoever is the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks,” his preliminary task is the negative 
one of disposing of the view that certain of our “ideas” are 
“innate” possessions of the mind itself. 

Viewing, then, the mind as at the start like an “empty cabinet,” 
void of all furniture, Locke finds that the several “ideas” which 
form the raw material of knowledge are supplied to it by the two 
avenues, sensation and reflection, or external and internal ob- 
servation. By the former we obtain our ideas of sensible things, 
by the latter our ideas of the mind’s own operations, such as per- 
ceiving, thinking, doubting, willing, etc. While so far agreeing 
with the Cartesian thinkers as to regard the real world as being 
made up of two kinds of entities, material and mental, he yet 
took for granted, despite the Cartesian criticism, that things and 
minds act causally upon one another. Things produce in us ideas 
of sensation by “impulse” or impression, although he was far 
from considering that such a metaphor explains what actually 
happens. Furnished, thus, with simple ideas, as its data, the mind 
can, in virtue of the powers or faculties with which it is en- 
dowed, manipulate that raw material in a variety of ways. It can 
retain the “ideas” it passively receives, combine them, put them 
in relation with one another, and exercise upon them the process 
of abstraction. Complex ideas are, in that way formed, and they 
bear obvious marks of the mind’s operation. 

Furthermore, among simple ideas of sensation, Locke made the 
distinction between ideas of primary and ideas of secondary 
qualities. The former are resemblances or copies of the actual 
properties of things; the ideas we have of the extension, figure, 
texture and motion of the parts of things accurately represent 
the nature of the things that give rise to them. The latter are not 
resemblances of any characteristics possessed by things them- 
selves, but are effects produced, through the operation upon our 
senses, of powers which things possess by reason of their primary 
qualities. 

Locke and “Ideas.” — “Ideas” had for Locke, as they had for 
Descartes, a two-fold aspect. They had, on the one hand, an 
immediate aspect, inasmuch as they were themselves the direct 
objects of our apprehension; they had, on the other hand, a 
representative aspect, inasmuch as it was through them that we 
come to know real things, such “things” being distinct from 
“ideas.” It is in reference to this latter aspect that the crucial 
difficulties of Locke’s theory evince themselves. How far can we 
ever be assured that by sensation we have a knowledge of 
things? Seeing that any comparison of sense ideas with real 
things is precluded, we cannot have that intuitive certainty con- 
cerning the latter which Locke thinks we have of the existence 
of self, nor that demonstrative certainty which he thinks we have 
of the existence of God. And he has to admit that what we have 
here is only entitled to be called “assurance” rather than knowl- 
edge, — assurance which approaches knowledge in proportion as 
the “ideas” concerned are perfectly simple, as is the case with 
the ideas of simple sense qualities, more particularly of those 
called primary. The difficulty comes to a head in the account he 
has to give of the idea of “substance.” Since this idea could not 
have been obtained by sensation or reflection, Locke was com- 
pelled to ascribe it to the workmanship of the mind, and he did 
so without considering apparently the consequences which would 
have ensued had he remained faithful to his dictum that what- 
soever was thus added to the given ideas of sense or reflection was 
ideal only and to be allowed no share in determining the content 
of the real. 

Berkeley. — The line of thought by which Berkeley (1685- 
1753) reached the fundamental principle of his own theory of 
knowledge took its rise from reflection upon the dubious function 
in the development of experience attributed in the Essay to 
material substances. In arguing that to call in the powers of 
matter as the originating causes of the occurrence of “ideas” 
was to have recourse to an occult mode of activity, Berkeley was 
reverting to a line of argument which the Cartesians had made 
familiar. 

But in the light of Locke’s investigation, he was convinced that 
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he could push his way further. Locke had maintained that the 
range of our knowledge did not extend beyond the range of our 
“ideas”; and had, at the same time, not only detected in knowl- 
edge a reference to “things” other than “ideas” but had intro- 
duced into his catalogue of ideas those called abstract, which were 
confessedly devoid of the characteristics of “ideas” as supplied 
by sense or reflection. Indeed, in both the ordinary and the 
scientific notion of external things, Berkeley discerned a striking 
illustration of the result of attempting to carry out the illusory 
process of abstraction. For these external things were supposed to 
have somehow a place in the world of perceived reality, and yet 
to be of such a nature as to preclude the possibility of their being 
perceived. There is first withdrawn from them every characteristic 
necessary to constitute them possible objects of experience, and 
then they are still spoken of as though they did form part of our 
experience. Locke would have repudiated the doctrine of univer- 
salia ante rem, but what he actually meant by such terms as 
“matter,” “substance,” and the like were just universal of this 
description, i.e., hypostatised abstractions. Berkeley’s polemic 
against “abstract ideas” was intended, therefore, to prepare the 
way for his own construction. Although discarding Locke’s doc- 
trine of abstraction, he recognises that generalisation is indis- 
pensable for knowledge and for communication of knowledge. 

Locke had not ignored, but had certainly not done justice to, 
the function that accrues to an “idea” in virtue of its being 
representative of other “ideas”; and it is this function upon which 
Berkeley fastens in the present connection. “An idea which, con- 
sidered in itself is particular, becomes general by being made to 
represent or stand for all other particular ideas of the same sort.” 
It must be confessed, however, that important though the 
relation of sign and that which is signified is in the development 
of knowledge, it will not bear the weight that Berkeley here 
reposes upon it, for the “sort” or species must in some way have 
been already determined before any particular idea could “stand 
for” or “represent” it. 

The new principle which Berkeley claimed to have discovered 
may be expressed as follows. A unit or moment of experience is 
always a mind or conscious subject apprehending an object. 
Berkeley certainly did not mean that the object and the act of 
apprehending are identical, but only that they are inseparably 
connected, and that if they be thought of as existing independ- 
ently, experience is being treated abstractly. To indicate its de- 
pendence on mind, he called the object, in accordance with Locke’s 
nomenclature, an “idea”; and the emphasis laid upon this de- 
pendence probably suggests that the existence of the object is 
secondary and derivative. 

From a certain point of view, Berkeley no doubt would have 
said that in the synthesis of subject and object, the former is 
primary both in the order of thought and in that of fact. But 
he who is serious with the notion of the correlation of mind and 
object must regard the correlation as holding equally of each 
of the terms. If there can be no objects or ideas without a mind, 
neither can there be a mind without objects or ideas. And, as a 
matter of fact, such mutual dependence is explicitly admitted by 
Berkeley. In truth, then, using the phrase “ idea oj” is one great 
cause of mistake; ideas are not intermediaries between the mind 
and its objects, they are its objects. Yet nature, the course of 
external events, seems to have an externality and independence 
of its own, and these features have an immense significance in 
all our practical experience. They require, therefore, to find ex- 
planation in terms of a theory according to which mind and ideas 
are the sole components of experience. 

In proceeding to face this problem, Berkeley points first of 
all to the distinction that must be drawn between ideas of imagina- 
tion and memory which arise through our own productive agency, 
4nd ideas of perception which come to us with such qualities as 
cannot be ascribed by us to our own agency, and in an order in- 
dependent of our will. Berkeley, then, assumes that these given 
ideas must have a cause. And since the notion of cause can find 
no expression at all in terms of objective experience, the causal 
agency must be mind. Since, further, no more than an excessively 
small proportion of our ideas can be ascribed to other finite minds, 
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there remains no alternative but to have recourse to the hypothesis 
of an infinite mind. 

On the one hand therefore, considered objectively, the world 
of perception is independent of finite minds, and has its own unity 
and identity, because it is constituted by the way in which one 
infinite mind consistently and systematically affects our finite 
minds, and indeed there is a permanent support for ideas in that 
infinite mind. On the other hand, subjectively considered, as 
regards our belief in the externality and independence of what 
we perceive, the explanation is to be found in the fact that owing 
to the regular order and combination in which sense-ideas are 
given to us, they tend to be associated, so that each becomes in 
our experience a sign which suggests the ideas habitually conjoined 
with it. 

There are manifest, however, in Berkeley’s procedure as in 
Locke’s, two lines of thought which refuse to be brought together. 
On the one hand, he preserves a large portion of the empirical 
theory of knowledge; on the other hand there is involved in 
his speculation a conception of mind and of our ways of knowing 
mind that cannot even be stated in terms of the empirical theory. 
For he was compelled to admit that minds are not to be known 
through means of “ideas”; neither of our own mind nor of other 
minds have we “ideas” but only “notions,” although how such 
“notions” differ from “ideas” and how the difference is com- 
patible with his analysis of experience he nowhere attempts to 
determine. A similar difficulty comes to the front in his attempt 
to account for the generality of mathematical knowledge. More- 
over, it can scarcely be doubted that the conception of a world 
of ideas in the mind of God is exposed to the very criticism which 
Berkeley directed upon the notion of material substances. In fact, 
there are numerous indications, especially in his later writings, 
that Berkeley’s reflection was tending rather to the later Critical 
theory than to the more strenuous empirical doctrine of his 
immediate successor 

Hume. — The analysis of experience offered by Hume ( 1 7 1 1— 
1776) may be said to be that offered by Berkeley with the exclu- 
sion of the factor of mind. He conceives the components of 
experience as being from the first of the kind we call mental, as, 
in his terminology, perceptions, which consist of the two classes 
“impressions” and “ideas,” or sensations and their images. But 
he declines to admit that the term “mental” implies over and 
above perceptions a mind the function of which is to be aware 
of these as objects “An object that exists when it is not perceived, 
a mind that is more than a series of perceptions, are things with 
reference to which we cannot ask how they exist, but only how 
they come to be supposed to exist.” Perceptions as such carry 
no tidings of their mode of origin with them; they testify to their 
own reality, but they can guarantee no other. The problem which 
Hume had, therefore, before him may be said to be that of 
showing that there are no ideas which are not copies of former 
impressions, since otherwise a workmanship on the part of the 
mind, conceived as more than a series of perceptions, would 
require to be postulated. 

Accordingly, he sought to transfer all those processes of com- 
bining, discriminating, judging, which Locke had spoken of as 
faculties of the* mind, to the perceptions themselves, and to 
regard these so-called faculties as on the one hand modes of 
grouping among the ideas and on the other as particular ways of 
having ideas, the differences of which are due to variations of 
an indefinable element of feeling, giving rise to what he vaguely 
called “belief.” All those references to external existents, which 
perceptions seem to carry with them, are to be ascribed to this 
mysterious factor of “belief,” — mysterious because it obviously 
implies that very distinction between mind and its perceptions 
which Hume was refusing to recognize. 

Since the constituents of experience are discrete units, it fol- 
lowed that the relations- between them must be wholly external 
to the units themselves, and can be only relations of order, the 
order in which the units come together and succeed one another. 
From this point of view, it is difficult to see why Hume should 
have repeated the familiar distinction between two types of 
knowledge, — relations of ideas and matters of fact, — because one 
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would have supposed that the only possible type of knowledge 
would have been the latter. And, in truth, Hume does not admit 
any fundamental difference. Necessity in thought signifies for 
him non-contradiction. 

Accordingly, a relation between ideas must be either an actual 
occurrence, and then its non-occurrence would involve no contra- 
diction, the characteristic, namely, of matters of fact, or it must 
be restricted to the content of the single idea, that is to say, the 
proposition expressing it must be purely analytical. Although in 
the well-known passage of the Inquiry, he instances mathe- 
matical propositions as coming under the head of relations of 
ideas, he did not really regard them either as analytical or as 
necessary and universal. They have, he was ready to assert, no 
other basis than experience; it is just as impossible to extract 
a mathematical proposition, a proposition implying a relation, 
from the content of a single idea, as it is to extract from any one 
perception taken by itself the idea of its cause or effect. And in 
reference to the idea of cause, the only ground of explanation 
which experience can furnish is that of custom or habit. Im- 
pressions come to us in certain orders of sequence or coexistence, 
and this natural conjunction, frequently recurring, gives rise to a 
particular feeling, which occasions the belief that they are neces- 
sarily connected. Similarly with reference to our ideas of perma- 
nent things and of the individual self. The former is due to the 
resemblance of recurring impressions which we take to be im- 
pressions of the same object, although, in truth, each is an inde- 
pendent fact. The latter arises from and is based upon the ease 
and rapidity with which each new impression or idea is conjoined 
with the train of ideas already present. 

The value of Hume’s work is largely dependent upon the 
thoroughness with which he attempted to work out a theory of 
knowledge from the strictly empirical point of view. Given only 
isolated mental states, he has done all that it is possible to do 
in attempting to show how the knowledge which we appear to 
have of things and their relations comes about. And in the end 
he was constrained to confess that the attempt had been unsuc- 
cessful, and names with penetrating sagacity the exact reason 
of the failure. His effort terminated in a position of thorough 
scepticism. It may be that the beliefs to which experience leads 
correspond to fact; but, if they do, there are no possible means 
by which we can logically show that such is the case. 

c . The Critical Theory. — The empirical and rationalistic theo- 
ries of knowledge, while diverging widely in fundamental prin- 
ciples, had been brought to a stand before similar problems. The 
rationalistic method had terminated in a complete severance of 
thought from things. Throughout the movement from Descartes 
to Leibniz it is discernible that the final conception of perfect 
knowledge was destined to become that of a mere system of iso- 
lated notions, each possessed no doubt of inner relations, but 
deprived of any significance as interpretative of real fact. On 
the other hand, the empirical method in its developed form as 
presented by Hume, found itself in the difficulty of offering, in 
terms of its main conception, any explanation of knowledge at 
all. Each isolated idea might either be called real or regarded 
as indicative of what was real, as by Hume and Locke respec- 
tively, but in either case the isolation seemed to make all 
relation of ideas, all systematic insight into existent reality, 
impossible. 

Indeed, the empirical theory easily led to a final view as to 
the kinds of knowledge which even in words is almost identical 
with that reached by rationalism. Each isolated idea, seeing that 
it exists, has at least the formal mark of inner consistency. There 
appear to be always possible with regard to it those judgments 
which do not go beyond mere consistency, — analytical judg- 
ments. But any judgments whose import is relation among real 
facts must be pronounced to be impossible, or be designated by 
other terms than that of knowledge. 

KANT’S CRITICAL THEORY 

If this result is the divorce of mind from reality, then the 
underlying conception of the critical theory of Kant (1724-1804) 
is that knowledge or experience is only explicable in terms 


involving equally mind and real fact, thought and things. It may 
be that, in the end, the Kantian view tends again to a severance 
which reproduces the old difficulties, but the leading idea is 
undoubtedly that of a synthesis which shall give to both mind 
and its objects their due place in the cohstitution of experience. 
In describing his method as “critical” Kant intended to empha- 
sise the change in the point of view from which he was regarding 
the problem of knowledge from that adopted by what he called 
the "dogmatic” method — the method of dealing with facts enter- 
ing into knowledge without having first of all inquired into the 
meaning and legitimacy of the notions by which an attempt is 
made to interpret or explain those facts. All the difficulties in 
which the dogmatic method became involved seemed to him to 
result from neglect of that prior investigation into the nature of 
knowledge or experience itself, whereby alone can be determined 
what worth is to be assigned to the notions through which objects 
of knowledge are interpreted. It was this prior investigation that 
constituted the essence of the critical method. 

As the central problem of a theory of knowledge Kant singled 
out the characteristic of objectivity. Why was it that what was 
known stood over against the knowing subject as other than and 
distinct from his act of knowing? By inspecting concrete instances 
of the knowledge or experience of objects, he became convinced 
that there is always involved therein a synthesising process which 
sensibility, regarded as a way in which mind is affected by 
things, is incapable of performing. It was only in so far as the 
receptivity of sense is conceived as being merely one ingredient 
in the process of knowing, the other being the combining activity 
of thought, that we can understand how there comes about the 
result, — the synthetical combination in the judgment whereby the 
conscious subject refers to a real object as known by him. The 
object cognised is essentially a complex of heterogeneous ele- 
ments, and in and through the act of cognising a synthesis of these 
elements is brought about. 

The process involves (a) a multiplicity of sensuous material, 
of sense-presentations, — mere impressions, not per se even cog- 
nisable, and devoid of any power to arrange themselves. These 
elements are a posteriori, particular and given. The process 
involves also (b) two general forms into which the manifold of 
sense-data is received. As universal conditions of sense-appre- 
hension, these forms of Space and Time, although sensuous in 
character, do not belong to any special sense, nor are they, 
although general, notions or concepts. -They are pure a priori 
intuitions, — ways in which any intelligence which like ours is 
sensuously affected must receive the data of sense. And, once 
more, the process involves (c) the principles according to which 
the given elements of sense are combined and cognised. The mani- 
fold of sense is in itself a merely indefinite mass of disjointed 
particulars; it can become content of knowledge only through 
being brought into relation with the unity of the self, and as 
referred to this unity the data of sense have imposed upon them 
systematic connectedness. The categories, the ultimate univer- 
sal of thought, — such notions as those of unity and plurality, 
substance and attribute, cause and effect — are the ways in which 
the unity of consciousness expresses itself in relation to the 
empirical data, the modes in which the unity of consciousness 
plants itself out, so to speak, in the given material. And the gist 
of Kant’s contention is that it is precisely the function of this 
act of synthesis to supply that centre of reference which is what 
we mean by objectivity. 

All knowledge or experience is only for self-consciousness, — 
such was Kant’s central position. But the unity of consciousness 
which finds expression in the categories was not to be identified 
with the individual subject. Rather was it to be conceived as 
the unity which is implied as a prior condition in making even the 
inner life an object of contemplation. It was the common factor 
in all individual subjects— consciousness in general, as Kant him- 
self described it, which while characterising each individual centre 
of consciousness yet transcends the latter in the aspect of a 
“super-individual function.” In every act of knowing, the indi- 
vidual must, therefore, conform to the conditions imposed by 
consciousness as such; it is precisely in virtue of being conditions 
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due to the nature of consciousness in general that the categories 
are universal and necessary. The object is apprehended by the 
individual knower as something distinct from himself because 
the categories by which he apprehends it are not his private prop- 
erty, but the common property of all knowing minds. 

When, however, Kant came to work out the implications of the 
theory, a number of conflicting considerations were allowed to 
intrude. In consequence of his unfortunate mode of dealing with 
the so-called faculties of sensibility and thought in isolation from 
one another, the central principle tended in his treatment to be 
lost from sight. While insisting that experience is possible only 
as a synthetic combination in the unity of consciousness, and that 
nothing can enter into experience save what is in harmony with 
the conditions of such combination, he would have it that the 
matter of experience was extraneously given, and that it was the 
given data which constituted the elements of the synthesis. Con- 
sequently, the objects of knowledge could only be phenomena, — 
appearances possibly of realities not thus built up of sensuous 
material, but appearances which in any case are essentially distinct 
from that of which they are appearances. As a result, the realm 
of reality and the world of sense-objects fall asunder; and a 
baffling mode of existence comes to be assigned to phenomena 
as distinct from things-in-themselves. The weakest position of 
the Kantian theory comes here to light. The conception of pres- 
entations as given to the mind is irreconcilable with the notion 
of the unity of consciousness as a universal principle, which was 
not itself an existent entity that could be acted upon, or influenced 
by, other existent entities. 

There are in the Kantian writings trends of reflection tending 
in a direction radically opposed to the subjectivism of Berkeley. 
Particularly, for example, in dealing with the notion of the whole 
of experience as adapted to human reason, Kant was led to a 
much more concrete determination of the nature of the unity in 
cognition than appears often permissible on the basis of his 
teaching. The relation of universal to particular, he here argues, 
is a relation only possible for intelligence. Represented as a 
relation of things-in-themselves, of things taken apart from the 
synthesis of mind and its objects, such a relation is meaningless. 
And in the idea of the adaptation of the particulars of experience 
to reason, it is in fact implied that the arrangement, order, dis- 
tribution of those particulars is determined in accordance with the 
general principles necessary to secure the adaptation in question. 
We frame for ourselves, therefore, in all our procedure under the 
regulative principle of the unity of reason, the conception of the 
ground of things as an intelligence wherein the universal is not 
formed from, but is determinative of, the particulars. Kant 
himself would allow, it is true, no more than subjective possi- 
bility to this thought of an ‘intuitive understanding,” whose pro- 
cedure is not that merely of apprehending particular things by 
the help of general notions but of producing, by reason of its 
notions, the particulars which exemplify and realise them. 

But in the hands more especially of Hegel (1770-1831) what 
Kant thus hints at was elaborated into the conception of abso- 
lute thought as exhibiting itself in the whole detailed structure of 
experience. Rejecting in toto the assumption of things-in-them- 
selves as beyond the realm of the knowable, Hegel repudiated no 
less the Kantian view of knowable things as phenomena. A dis- 
tinction between the real and the phenomenal might, indeed, be 
drawn, but it was a distinction between features that fall within 
the realm of experience and not between that which is without and 
that which is within it. 

The Hegelian System. — The cardinal position of the Hegelian 
system might be expressed by saying that reality is reality in and 
for Mind or Self-Consciousness, that its nature or structure, when 
laid out in the abstract, is just such a system of pure thoughts 
or notions as Kant had adumbrated under the head of Categories 
and Ideas. Thought and reality, in other words, are one and the 
same. 

By “thought,” however, in this context is not to be understood 
the mere result of the subjective activity of thinking on the part 
of the finite mind. The thought relations which were regarded as 
giving the intelligible aspect of reality were taken to be objective 


in character. And this position, it was claimed, is in no way incom- 
patible with what, as mere matter of fact, is and must be 
admitted in respect to thinking and knowing as modes of the 
finite mind’s activity. As portions of the total world of reality 
these subjective activities have their function; in and through 
them the world of intelligible reality finds expression; but the 
fact that they are portions of that world in no way invalidates the 
view that the essential relations of all reality are relations of 
thought. 

In describing the universal which form the necessary and 
essential framework, so to speak, of real fact “thoughts,” Hegel 
was desirous of emphasising the consideration that they are de- 
pendent upon Mind or Self-consciousness as their ultimate ground, 
that they are, in truth, the unfolding in abstract terms of the 
very structure of Mind. And as thus dependent, they are not to 
be conceived as disconnected and independent generalities, but 
as constituting of themselves a system, any portion of which must 
evince itself as unintelligible and contradictory if regarded apart 
from its relation to the rest. In trying to exhibit the contents 
of this organic system and the mode of their interdependence, 
Hegel was doing no more than disentangling from concrete reality, 
as he viewed it, its indispensable elements. 

But it seemed to him that the universals, the categories, must 
be considered in themselves and in their relation to each other, 
and not alone in relation to the concrete facts in which they are 
realised, if they are to be exhibited not as instruments which the 
finite mind uses but as moments or phases in a process which in 
its unity Mind itself is. Just as the scientist takes a specific fact 
or set of facts by itself, not in order to find out what it is apart 
from its relations to other facts or sets of facts but in order to 
disclose those relations, so Hegel took the various categories — 
those of Being, Essence, Cause, etc. — each by itself, in order to 
show that it is not merely capable of being combined with the 
others, but that there is contained that within it which must of 
necessity lead on to the others, and develop into them. Any one 
category, that is to say, when conceived in isolation, reveals inher- 
ent contradiction, passes over into its opposite — an opposition 
that is only overcome through both evincing themselves as ingre- 
dients in a category higher than either of them. Then this again 
exhibits a similar logical movement, with the same result as 
before. And so on, through ever-widening ranges of differentiation 
and integration, until at length the whole system of thoughts is 
compassed and seen to constitute an organic unity, or Thought 
in its entirety. 

In laying out what he took to be the intelligible framework 
of reality Hegel was not attempting to deduce concrete facts from 
the system of pure thought. He was attempting rather to show 
what the fundamental nature of reality is and not how every 
detail of the world exhibits that nature, — a task obviously in- 
capable of fulfilment. But it was his view that could we discover 
what every detail was we should discern that it was a logical 
consequence of the ultimate ground. In other words, like Plato 
and Spinoza, he was identifying truth and real existence; he was 
saying that although we cannot deduce concrete fact from the 
universals of thought, yet in the long run it must be deducible 
therefrom. “In the Absolute truth and existence are one.” We 
come here upon the fundamental problem in the theory of 
knowledge. 

On the one hand, thought has been regarded as a purely sub- 
jective procedure of the finite mind, and whatever contribution 
it may make towards clearing up and methodising the information 
we otherwise gather in respect to real existence, it does not in 
itself constitute the way in which real existence is manifested to 
us. Only through direct affection of ourselves in the form of 
sensations can there be given us indubitable signs of actually 
existing things. And then the difficulty is that the world of real 
fact would seem to lie altogether beyond our ken, — at the best 
knowledge is knowledge of phenomena only, which can never be 
accurately described as knowledge of the real. 

On the other hand, thought and reality are declared by Hegel to 
be identical, and since the principles involved in thought are 
the principles inherent in reality itself, the contents of logical 
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thought must be the contents of reality. There can be no inter- 
vening “ideas,” in Locke’s sense of the term, screening the real 
from our view. The difficulty here is that, since the contents of 
thought are characterised throughout by universality, there appear 
to be no means of retaining as real the concrete particulars of 
experience. To deduce the particular from the universal would 
seem to evince itself as a futile undertaking, because from the 
very nature of the original position assumed, it must be impossible 
to extract from the universal, that wherein the particular specifi- 
cally differs from it. Something over and above what is contained 
in the universal must be possessed by the particular; and this 
residuum can never be accounted for by reference to the universal. 

And one aspect of the antithesis is striking. The contents of 
thought, as universals, would seem to be independent of time and 
unaffected by change, whereas the realm of perceived fact pre- 
sents itself as essentially temporal in character and as con- 
stantly undergoing change. Certainly, the succession of categories 
in the Hegelian dialectic was not conceived as a temporal develop- 
ment; and, since the dialectic was regarded as the key to all 
reality, it is clear that reality was held to be timeless. Yet, in 
that case, the appearance of temporal succession and change calls 
for explanation, and all attempts hitherto made to furnish such 
explanation seem to be singularly unsuccessful. Naturally, then, 
in recent epistemological work, the general inquiry as to the rela- 
tion in which the processes or results of thinking stand to the 
nature and relations of real existence has remained the central 
problem. 

3. PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY EPISTEMOLOGY 

We may begin with a contention upon which stress was re- 
peatedly laid by Lotze (1817-1881). As against the Hegelian con- 
ception, Lotze regarded thought as a process of subjective activity, 
which neither passively mirrors the real nor necessarily corre- 
sponds to the real. As an activity in rerum natura, it shares in 
the general traits that characterise real existence, and is adapted 
to real existence, but it reacts in its own way on the given, a 
way only capable of explanation by reference to its peculiar 
nature. So that, in constructing its picture of reality, it follows 
in part its own laws and in part is determined by the general 
characteristics of the given material. 

Now, Lotze urges, that no effort of thinking in and for itself 
can render intelligible the significance either of concrete in- 
dividual things or of change; and, in particular, change is that of 
which no thinking could ever inform us. It is only perception that 
can bring before us the fact of change. This contention rests upon 
a separation the legitimacy of which it is imperative to examine. 
Is it possible thus to sever these two mental processes, perceiving 
and thinking, without assigning to them so special a meaning as 
to deprive our general problem of more than half its significance? 
Doubtless, if we start by confining thought to those activities 
which operate on already given apprehended contents, what Lotze 
asserts of it is true. But what are we then to make of perception in 
which there is no element of thinking? What are we to make of 
an experience which is opposed to thought and which must there- 
fore be presumed to be devoid of thought? 

In order to come to close quarters with the issue, it is necessary 
to determine the nature of an act of perception, and it has been 
with this problem that a great deal of recent research has been oc- 
cupied. As the outcome of much labour and discussion there are 
certain propositions which most of those (except Bertrand Rus- 
sell) who have devoted attention to the subject would accept. 
These may be stated as follows: — (a) Perception as it takes place 
in ourselves is a complex act, involving much more than can be 
described as direct apprehension of sense-qualities, (b) So far 
as “sensations” are concerned, a distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the act of sensing ( sentire ) and that which is sensed 
{sensum). (c) The sense-qualities or sensa of which We are aware 
in apprehending a physical object are never simply identical with 
the physical object itself or with any physical part of it and may 
not be identical with any qualities belonging to it. (d) What we 
know through sense-perception is based in the long run on the 
apprehension of sense-qualities and the perception of relations 


between apprehended sense-qualities. On the basis of these com- 
monly accepted propositions, we can proceed to examine first the 
nature of our knowledge of physical objects by way of sense- 
perception. 

At the outset let us ask what is to be understood by the “given” 
which it is said perception simply accepts? What Lotze under- 
stood by it is not doubtful. The “given” consisted, in his view, 
of impressions which the excitation of the nervous system called 
forth in the mind, and, until recently that has been the prevalent 
view. No one, indeed, doubts the fact that when a conscious being 
is (say) visually perceiving a coloured object, his visual organ 
has undergone stimulation, and that in consequence an influence of 
some sort has been conveyed to the cerebral centre with which 
the optic nerve is connected. But it may well be questioned 
whether the immediate result of that change is the production 
of a patch of colour either in the mind, or, in virtue of bodily 
reaction, for the mind. On the contrary, what we do seem to be 
justified in asserting is that either concomitantly with or in con- 
sequence of the cerebral change, there occurs a mental state or 
mode of activity in and through which, when a certain other set 
of conditions has been fulfilled, there ensues awareness of a 
definitely coloured object. 

What, then, is this set of conditions which must be fulfilled? 
For one thing, the mental act must be directed upon something 
other than itself — something which comes to be regarded as a 
physical object. If, now, this act itself, as thus directed, is intro- 
spectively scrutinised, it reveals itself not at all as an act of 
constructing the parts of that of which it becomes aware. Viewed 
from within, it invariably evinces itself as a process, not of manu- 
facturing an object, but of differentiating the features of one. 
and of tracing connections which were not at first discerned. It 
evinces itself, that is to say, as an act of discrimmating , and this, 
rather than, as Kant maintained, synthesising, would seem to be 
its essential nature. 

In the situation described as “perception of an object” two 
concrete facts are, accordingly, implicated, the object on the one 
hand and the act or process of perceiving it on the other. And 
if, following Aristotle, we distinguish between the existence and 
essence or content, between the “that” and the “what,” of any 
concrete fact, we may say that each of these concrete facts 
exhibits the two aspects of existence and content. 

But, in view of the circumstance that in this situation the con- 
scious subject is gradually discriminating the content of the ob- 
ject, we need to distinguish what may be called the content appre- 
hended both from the content of the object and from the con- 
tent of the mental act itself. The content of the mental act is 
or becomes, partially at least, the awareness of qualities which are 
taken to be qualities of the object, and it would seem clear that 
the qualities in question must be distinguished from the aware- 
ness of them. Furthermore, as distinguished from the content of 
the mental act, the content apprehended is that which is fre- 
quently designated the “appearance” of the object to the per- 
cipient. Now, again, this “appearance” can hardly be the object 
upon which the mental act is directed, because in order that it 
should arise at all it would seem essential that the object should 
be already there. Moreover, the sum of qualities of which the 
conscious subject will be aware at any moment will be different 
from the sum of qualities of which he will be aware at another 
moment, and either of these will be, at the best, but a fragment 
of the much larger sum of qualities which the object itself pos- 
sesses. It follows, therefore, that the sum of apprehended fea- 
tures {i.e.y the content apprehended, or the “appearance” of the 
object) is distinguishable from the larger sum of features consti- 
tuting the whole content of the object. 

If this analysis be so far on the right lines, an important conse- 
quence can at once be deduced, — namely, that the content appre- 
hended or the “appearance” cannot be itself an existent. For it 
has evinced itself as only a selection from the features forming 
the content of the object, and ex hypothesi the content of any- 
thing is not to be confused with its existence. So far from being 
there, as an existent entity, prior to the act of perception, and 
in some way calling forth that act, it only comes to be in virtue 
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of the perceiving act being directed upon an existent object, and 
apart from the perceiving act it would have no “being” of any kind. 

The main issue in regard to the nature of perception centres 
round the point just referred to. If the content apprehended be 
regarded as an existent — be it of the kind called an “idea” or a 
“presentation” or a “sensum” or what not — it assumes the posi- 
tion of a tertium quid between the apprehending mind and the 
physical thing, and the old difficulties of the empirical theory as 
propounded by Locke recur. It is, indeed, difficult to see how, 
in that case, it can be said to be an “appearance” of a physical 
object at all. Moreover, if apprehended contents are existents, 
they are existents of a very peculiar kind. They cannot be de- 
scribed as physical existents, for they do not, as such, act and 
react upon each other; they do not obey the law of gravitation, 
or any other physical law; they are not modes of energy. And 
equally they cannot be described as mental existents, at all events 
not in the sense in which states of feeling or of cognising or of 
conation are so described. 

Further, their mode of generation is even more peculiar. If 
they are generated by physical and physiological processes, it 
must be in a way totally different from that in which change in 
one physical thing is said to be the cause of change in another, 
and why physical existents acting on other physical existents 
should give rise to existents which are not physical is a mystery. 
On the other hand, if they are generated by reaction of the mind 
on stimulation, it is no less inexplicable how the mind, being of 
the nature the psychologist finds it to be, should give rise to an 
immense number of qualities altogether unlike in character the 
qualities it is known to possess. Meanwhile, then, let us assume 
that “appearances” or “apprehended contents” are not, as such, 
existents, and see how far on that assumption we can advance 
to a coherent view of the nature of knowledge. 

The next point to emphasise is that the process of perception is 
immensely furthered by the circumstance that in ourselves it 
takes place in a mind which by dint of long and repeated prac- 
tice has come to perform such acts of discriminating habitually 
and by aid of the facility of retention or revival. What, however, 
is it that is “revived” or “reproduced”? Not the “content ap- 
prehended,” for it obviously cannot be preserved after the act 
through which it has its being has ceased to exist. That content 
cannot persist in and for itself, because it is not an entity 
and it cannot persist in the mind, because, in the strict sense, 
it has never been “in” the mind. But the contents of our own 
cognitive acts, the awarenesses which we live through ( erleben ) 
are the mind’s own property, or rather go to constitute its very 
structure, and these we are bound to recognise it has the power, 
in some form, of retaining and reviving. And in mature percep- 
tion, a vast amount of what we appear to be immediately discern- 
ing is not, as a matter of fact, immediately discerned, it is dis- 
cerned through the aid of the revival of previous awareness of 
similar objects. 

Thus, our apprehension of things tends, as the mental life de- 
velops, to become, in one sense, less and less direct. The con- 
tents of what we call our knowledge come gradually to assume 
the form of an inward possession, constituting as it were an in- 
strument wherewith we proceed further to differentiate the fea- 
tures of the world to be known. So that in the case of a familiar 
object, we do not require on each occasion to discriminate afresh 
its manifold features; it is enough that we discriminate at the 
moment relatively few of them; these immediately suggest the 
awareness of features previously discriminated, and the object is 
apprehended with a rapidity and ease that would otherwise have 
been impossible. 

When, however, we proceed to what are called the “images” 
of memory and imagination there would seem, at first sight, to 
be more ground for assuming that these apprehended contents 
are existents. Yet here, again, it is extremely doubtful whether 
we are forced to assume that they are. For it is at least arguable 
that the process of imagining is of one piece with that of per- 
ceiving, the chief difference being that in the former a relatively 
larger proportion of revived factors are involved. It is quite pos- 
sible, namely, that in imagination where objective imagery is 


present, where a so-called “image” appears to stand over against 
the conscious subject as an object, there is, in fact, as in percep- 
tion, a physical object upon which the act of discriminating is 
directed, and that this accounts for the objective character which 
the content apprehended seems to possess, although the number 
of the features actually discriminated is far less than in perception, 
and the portion of the apprehended content ascribable to revived 
awareness considerably greater and more arbitrary and haphazard. 
It will be necessary, no doubt, to recognise that bodily factors, 
and not only extra-organic things, may and do, in these circum- 
stances, function as objects. 

Finally, when we pass to thought, in the more specific sense 
of the term, to the apprehension of universal as such, to vSrjcns 
or vovs as Aristotle termed it, there is no break in the course of 
development. It is only in virtue of the mind being able to revive 
the awareness of previously perceived contents, to compare these, 
and to free them from the accidental concomitants with which 
they were originally presented, that any generalisation on its part is 
possible. And any distinction recognised by the conscious sub- 
ject involves the initial step of the liberation just referred to. 
For it is only by a process of comparing different contents that 
we are able to recognise resemblances or differences as such, and 
every resemblance or difference thus recognised is, by the very 
fact of its being a resemblance or difference, general in character. 

The act of thought is, then, similar in character to the act of 

perceiving or of imagining. It, likewise, is essentially an act of 

discriminating, of comparing, and of relating. Moreover, here, 
too a distinction similar in nature to that already noted in the 
case of perceiving and imagining calls for acknowledgment. It 
is essential, namely, to distinguish the act of cognising a universal 
both from the universal itself and from the way in which that 
universal, in and through the act in question, is cognised. A 

mental state of conceiving is clearly a concrete event, which, 

although characterised by a plurality of properties possessed by it 
in common with other mental states, is in itself as definitely 
particular as any one of them. A concept, the content appre- 
hended, is a way in which a universal is conceived, a mode in 
which it is apprehended by thought, and is obviously not to be 
confounded with the act through and by means of which it has 
been attained. 

And, once more, although it is usual to identify concepts and 
the universal to which they refer, the identification is illegiti- 
mate. A concept is a product of thought, reached by a process 
that is at once analytic and synthetic; a process, on the one 
hand, of singling out what is imbedded in a matrix of reality, 
and, on the other hand, of bringing together what is presented 
in numerical difference. The universal to which it refers is, or 
may be, a quality characterising a number of particulars, often 
widely removed from one another in time and space, — a “perva- 
sive character of things.” Furthermore, in thinking there is in- 
variably a reference to the objective order of things as contrasted 
with the merely subjective play of the inner life. Yet this, again, 
is no new feature, but the natural development from the estab- 
lishment in consciousness of the distinction between subjective 
activity and objective reality. In judgments of perception the 
act of thinking is directed upon an actually present object, and 
in the higher stages signs and symbols probably play a part not 
wholly dissimilar to that played by the nucleus of perceived fact 
in the case of imagination. 

We are thus led to recognise that cognition is, in all its various 
forms, essentially of one character. From the very first it is 
a process of discriminating, of distinguishing, of comparing; and, 
although in its earlier stages differing enormously in degree of 
completeness from those acts which we are in the habit of de- 
scribing specifically as acts of comparing and relating, is yet 
similar to them. We are led, in short, to recognise that, as 
we trace back the stages of mental development, we come upon 
a discriminative activity that evinces itself in ever simpler 
and more rudimentary forms, — a discriminative activity which 
is prior to that in which so-called “ideas of relation” are con- 
sciously used, and on the basis of which these are subsequently 
formed and applied. We are returning, in fact, to the Aristo- 
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telian conception of cognitive activity as exhibiting ascending 
grades of scope and completeness, with, however, the important 
difference that we are not admitting, either at one end of the 
scale or at the other, a mode of apprehension that is intuitive 
in character as distinguished from what he too described as 
discriminative. The old Aristotelian difficulty recurs when it is 
claimed that there is a fundamental distinction to be drawn be- 
tween “knowledge by acquaintance” and “knowledge by descrip- 
tion,” and that by the first we have immediate awareness of sense- 
data and of, at least, certain universal, as contrasted with the 
mediate awareness of things and of truths which is obtained by 
the other. 

There are specific reasons for doubting the tenability of this 
view. It is hard to realise what a cognitive act can be which 
does not involve those simple functions of discriminating 
which afterwards evince themselves in the highly developed forms 
of mental activity for which the name “thinking” or “judging” 
is usually reserved There would seem, then, to be a continuous 
advance from the simplest forms of cognition to the higher forms, 
and the generalising work of thought does not leave perception 
itself unaffected; perception is no longer what it was in its cruder 
stages, it too comes to involve generalisation. 

From the point of view here taken, the question as to the rela- 
tion between thought and reality assumes an aspect altogether 
different from that which it assumed in any of the historic theories 
dealt with above. Thought cannot be regarded as constructive of 
the world of concrete fact in the way in which either Kant or 
Hegel conceived it to be, nor on the other hand, can there be 
that opposition between thought and concrete fact, which the 
empirical writers would constitute. Cognitive activity is one 
ingredient in the whole of existent reality, and as such can neither 
be identified with the whole nor divorced from it. It presupposes 
as conditions of its possibility existent entities other than itself, 
and there is something incongruous in the notion that thinking 
Which is throughout determined by the concrete material of 
the world within which it makes its appearance should in its 
procedure thoroughly distort that material. 

Here, once more, the problem of error rather than that of 
truth would appear to be the crucial problem. The errors to 
which perception, for example, is liable cannot be accounted for by 
any one mode of explanation; there are numerous circumstances 
which, in each specific case, require to be considered. But if 
perception be of the nature indicated, if the characteristics are 
discriminated always in a more or less fragmentary fashion, and 
under some conditions much more imperfectly than under others, 
one general principle of explanation is at once provided. It is, 
indeed, precisely in the contrast between the fragmentary and 
the complete that the significance of what is denoted by the term 
“appearance” is to be discerned. In contradistinction to the 
fulness of content possessed by the existent object, the “appear- 
ance” carries with it marks of poverty, of mutilation, and these 
may result in leading to positive error. Always in sense-perception 
there must, arise this contrast, but it does not imply that a new 
object, the “appearance,” has come into existence, and is thence- 
forward there ready to be apprehended whenever the opportu- 
nity occurs. The “appearance” is no more than a way in which 
the existent object is known. And, mutatis mutandis , similar 
considerations hold with reference to the more developed pro- 
cess of thinking. 

In the long run, the limitation of our thought is a result of 
the position of the finite mind as part of the totality to which 
we give the name reality; the finite mind stands, as Lotze put it, 
not at the centre of things, but has a modest position somewhere 
in the extreme ramifications of reality. All the same, the cate- 
gories of thought are not mere forms capriciously invented by 
finite minds. It is true that the relations of logical dependence 
which we represent by means of judgments and syllogisms are 
not to be regarded as precise copies of relations that subsist in 
the realm of concrete fact. But in the first place, we never in 
our thinking assume any such literal correspondence; and, in the 
second place, the forms of thought are ways in which the modes 
of connectedness of concrete fact become intelligible to thinking 


minds and without which they would not become intelligible at 
all. 

The distinction between truth and concrete fact comes most 
clearly to the front in what we call thinking; but it is involved in 
the simplest processes of apprehension. And in this connection 
it seems advisable to add a word respecting one aspect of the 
opposition between perceiving and thinking which is frequently 
emphasised and to which reference has already been made. The 
contents of thought are representative of an order that is indepen- 
dent of time. Temporal succession may be represented in and 
through the contents of thought, but taken in themselves, as 
concepts of universal, these contents are timeless. On the other 
hand, it is urged, perception is always apprehensive of chang- 
ing fact, and is essentially concerned with temporal events. 

The contrast thus drawn is, however, wrongly made. If we 
have regard to the mental processes themselves, both perceiving 
and thinking are temporal occurrences, dependent upon temporal 
conditions, and temporal determinations may be represented by 
means of thought no less than by means of perception. On the 
other hand, if we have regard to the conten' apprehended in 
each case, no such contrast can be constituted. A content per- 
ceived is, no less than a content thought, qua content, outside the 
region of temporal flux and change. Nothing can alter it, for the 
simple reason that it is not an existent entity that can be operated 
on, acted on, or affected in any manner whatsoever. 

Truth and Existence. — We have been speaking of existents 
and contrasting them with entities of which existence cannot 
be predicated, and it is now necessary to say something further 
about this distinction. To define an ultimate term, such as the 
term “existence,” is impossible, but, by considering instances 
to which it is applicable, it is possible to give a description of it. 
Broad ( The Mind and its Place in Nature , p. 18) distinguishes 
between what he calls “abstracta” and “existents.” In the first 
place, an existent can be referred to in a proposition only as a 
logical subject, although some abstracta share this property with 
existents. In the second place, however, all existents are either 
directly and literally in time, or at least appear to human minds 
to be so, while abstracta, on the other hand, neither are nor appear 
to be directly and literally in time. And under the head of “ab- 
stracta” he includes qualities, relations, numbers, and also proposi- 
tions and classes, if there be such entities. 

Reality, then, is a much wider and more fundamental category 
than existence; all existents must be real but not all that is real 
exists. And it is convenient to employ the term subsistence in 
speaking of those entities which are real but which do not exist. 
Moreover, the term “subsistents” is more appropriate than Broad’s 
term “abstracta,” because there are, as we have seen, some enti- 
ties, such as sensible appearances, which are not existents, but 
which may yet not be suitably designated “abstracta.” It is obvi- 
ous that some subsistents are very closely connected with existents 
and thereby become indirectly connected with time. A universal 
may, for example, change in its relation to conscious minds. It 
will be thought of at one time and not at another, and may thus 
be in relation to many minds or to few at the same time. It can, 
again, change in respect to the particular existents it is said to 
qualify or relate. The characteristic of being crimson may apply 
to a particular rose at one time and not at another. But the nature 
of a universal does not change, nor can its relation to another 
universal, except as involving one of the relations mentioned to 
a particular. 

Passing now to what we ordinarily describe as truth in employ- 
ing such a phrase as that mathematics is a body of truths or that 
philosophy is an effort to grasp the truth of things, it is clear 
that, however we may define the term “truth,” we do not mean 
by it anything to which the term existence is applicable. In refer- 
ence to existent entities, we have seen reason for concluding that 
they are not dependent either for their existence or their charac- 
teristic qualities upon the circumstance of being perceived or 
known. But are we also entitled to say that the being and nature 
of truth is likewise independent of its being known? That is a 
difficult question, about which great difference of opinion prevails. 
One thing, however, can be definitely asserted. Truth does not 
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depend upon its being known by individual human minds. Truth 
has a nature of its own to which our individual thinking must 
conform or fail to grasp it. By our thinking we can neither make 
nor alter truth; we may come to recognise it, but we cannot in- 
vent it; and its nature is unaffected by the circumstance that at 
a particular time and under certain conditions it is acknowledged 
by us. The truth that 2 + 2=4 would subsist even though there 
were no human minds to know it. 

What, then, is the relation of truth to concrete existing fact? 
The question concerns not all truth, for obviously there may be 
truth that has no reference to anything which either has existed 
or does exist or will exist. But it does concern a very large por- 
tion of what we may describe as the whole of truth. The answer 
of those thinkers who have recognised the distinction between 
truth and existence has usually been that there is a correspon- 
dence between these two realms of being, that a proposition is 
true when it corresponds to the “facts, ” or that a scientific theory 
is true when it corresponds to the nature of the things in reference 
to which it is asserted to hold. And that a correspondence of 
some sort does obtain between the truth about existent facts 
and the existent facts themselves may be accepted as indispu- 
table. To determine the exact character of the correspondence 
may well be, however, a task beyond our power of accomplishing. 

Certainly, truth is no mere likeness of reality, there is no “one- 
one” correspondence between them. The order and connection 
of truths is not the same as the order and connection of things. 
In the realm of concrete existence there are no connections of 
which the purely logical connections of general and particular, of 
ground and consequent are precise parallels. The subordination 
of notion to notion, for example, in a logical scheme of classi- 
fication has no strict counterpart in the actual structure and de- 
velopment of things. To use Lotze’s illustration, “this horse 
was not to begin with animal in general, then vertebrate in general, 
later on mammal, and only at the last stage of all, horse; nor can 
we at any moment of its life separate off as an independent set of 
qualities the more fully defined group of properties which make it 
a horse from the more general and less determinate which would 
make it a vertebrate, or from those most indeterminate of all 
which would merely constitute it an animal as such.” Yet to set 
aside a crude conception of that sort is in no way to undermine 
what is known as the “correspondence theory.” In order to 
justify the theory, it is not necessary that we should be in a posi- 
tion to formulate the precise kind of correspondence here involved. 

It may be questioned whether there is any real incompatibility 
between the correspondence theory of truth and the view of 
truth as systematic coherence. The latter is the conception of 
truth as a significant whole, and, in the long run, it is not between 
I its of truth and isolated facts of reality, but between the whole 
of truth and the whole of reality that correspondence would need 
to evince itself. From the point of view of human intelligence, 
the conception of a whole of truth is an ideal; and, although 
nothing in our partial knowledge answers precisely to the demands 
of such an ideal, yet it would seem to be essentially involved. 

By taking typical instances of true judgment, and asking what 
their truth virtually implies, it may be shown that any such judg- 
ment expands into a system of wider scope, a process which evi- 
dently can reach no terminus save that of a system at once self- 
contained and all-embracing. Every item of truth tends, so to 
speak, to open out and to be absorbed into a completer truth, and 
that tendency is the expression of the ideal struggling in it for 
self-fulfilment. When, for example, a fragmentary truth is ab- 
sorbed into such a body of truth as we call a science, it does not 
retain the identical character which it possessed per se; it loses in 
large measure its fragmentariness, and gains in richness of mean- 
ing through its relation with the rest of the whole of which it 
has become a part. And whenever what purports to be a truth 
refuses to fit into such a coherent system it at once awakens 
suspicion as to its claim. But the truth can only form a coherent 
system in so far as the constituents of that system are truths. 
If truths and existent entities be indiscriminately mingled, and 
these be supposed to be related to one another in a way similar 
to that in which either of them are related among themselves, no 


coherence will disclose itself. And that is an error which has not 
seldom been committed in expositions of the theory in question. 
For metaphysics doubtless a vast problem is thus created, that, 
namely, of so conceiving the whole of reality as to render intelli- 
gible the presence in it of these two subordinate and correlative 
systems; but nothing but confusion can result from attempting 
to amalgamate them by introducing into the one conditions which 
determine the coherence of the other. 
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KNOWLES, SIR JAMES (1831-1908), English architect 
and editor, was bom in London in 1831, and was educated, with 
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a view to following his father's profession, as an architect at 
University college and in Italy. In 1867 he was introduced to 
Tennyson, whose house, Aldworth, on Blackdown, he designed; 
this led to a close friendship, Knowles assisting Tennyson in busi- 
ness matters, and among other things helping to design scenery 
for The Cup, when Irving produced that play in 1880. In 1869, 
with Tennyson's co-operation, he started the Metaphysical society, 
the object of which was to attempt some intellectual rapproche- 
ment between religion and science by getting the leading repre- 
sentatives of faith and unfaith to meet and exchange views. Its 
members included Dean Stanley, Seeley, Martineau, W. B. Carp- 
enter, Hinton, Huxley, Hutton, Ward, Bagehot, Froude, Tenny- 
son, Tyndall, Gladstone, Manning, Knowles, Lord Avebury, F. 
Harrison, Father Dalgairns, Sir G. Grove, Shadworth Hodgson, 
H. Sidgwick, Mark Pattison, duke of Argyll, Ruskin, Robert 
Lowe, Grant Duff, Greg, A. C. Fraser, Henry Acland, Bishop 
Magee, Croom Robertson, Fitzjames Stephen, W. K. Clifford, 
Lord Selborne, John Morley, Leslie Stephen, Gasquet, A. J. 
Balfour, James Sully and others. 

The last meeting of the society was held on May 16, 1880. 
The society formed the nucleus of the distinguished list of con- 
tributors who supported Knowles in his capacity as editor (1870- 
77) of the Contemporary Review, and (1877-1908) of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Knowles, who was knighted in 1903, died at 
Brighton on Feb. 13, 1908. 

KNOWLES, JAMES SHERIDAN (1784-1862), Irish 
dramatist and actor, was born in Cork, on May 12, 1784. His 
father was the lexicographer, James Knowles (1759-1840), cousin- 
german of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The family removed to 
London in 1793, and the boy’s talents secured him the friendship 
of Hazlitt, who introduced him to Lamb and Coleridge. He served 
for some time in the Wiltshire and afterwards in the Tower 
Hamlets militia, leaving the service to study medicine under 
Robert Willan (1757-1812). But he forsook medicine for the 
stage, making his first appearance probably at Bath, and playing 
Hamlet at the Crow theatre, Dublin. At Wexford he married, in 
Oct. 1809, Maria Charteris, an actress from the Edinburgh theatre. 
In 1810 he wrote Leo, in which Edmund Kean acted with great 
success; another play, Brian Boroihme , written for the Belfast 
theatre in the next year, drew crowded houses, but his earnings 
were so small that he had to turn to school-teaching, first at Bel- 
fast and then at Glasgow. His Cains Gracchus was produced at 
Belfast in 1815; and his Virginius, written for Edmund Kean, was 
first performed in 1820 at Covent Garden. In William Tell 
(1825) Macready found one of his favourite parts His best- 
known play, The Hunchback, was produced at Covent Garden in 
1832; The Wife was brought out at the same theatre in 1833; 
and The Love Chase in 1837. In his later years he became a 
Baptist preacher, and attracted large audiences at Exeter hall and 
elsewhere. He published two polemical works directed against 
the special doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. Knowles 
for some years received an annual pension of £200, bestowed by 
Sir Robert Peel. He died at Torquay on Nov. 30, 1862. 

A full list of the works of Knowles and of the various notices of him 
will be found in the Life (1872), privately printed by his son, Richard 
Brinsley Knowles (1820-82), who was a well known journalist. 

KNOWLTON, FRANK HALL (1860-1926), American 
palaeobotanist, was born at Brandon, Vt., on Sept. 2, i860, and 
graduated at Middtebury college in 1884. He became an aid at 
the U.S. National Museum in Washington, D.C., and in 1887 
was made curator of botany and fossil plants at that institution. 
He resigned in 1889 to take a position as assistant palaeontologist 
with the U.S. Geological Survey. In 1900 he became palaeon- 
tologist and, in 1907, geologist of the survey, serving in the latter 
position until his death at Ballston, Va., on Nov. 22, 1926. His 
chief contribution to science was his studies of the distribution 
and structure of fossilized plants, a subject upon which he be- 
came, perhaps, the leading authority in the United States. His 
investigation led him on many field trips throughout the Western 
States. He was the founder of The Plant World and its editor 
from 1897-1904. His papers in scientific journals number over 
200. 


Among his more important books are Fossil Wood and Lignite of 
the Potomac Formation (1889) ; Fossil Flora of Alaska (1894) ; Fossil 
Flora of the Y ellowstone National Park (1898) ; A Catalogue of the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary Plants of North America (1898) ; Flora of 
the Montana Formation (1900) ; Birds of the World (1909) ; A 
Catalogue of the Mesozoic and Cenozoic Plants of North America 
(1919) ; The Laramie Flora of the Denver Basin (1922) ; Plants of the 
Past (1927). 

KNOW NOTHING or AMERICAN PARTY, in United 
States history, a political party of great importance in the decade 
before i860. Its principle was political proscription of naturalized 
citizens and of Roman Catholics. In the years 1830-60 Irish 
immigration became increasingly preponderant ; and that of Cath- 
olics was even more so. The geographical segregation and the 
clannishness of foreign voters in the cities gave them a power 
that Whigs and Democrats alike strove to control, to the great 
aggravation of naturalization and election frauds. “No one can 
deny that ignorant foreign suffrage had grown to be an evil of 
immense proportions” (J. F. Rhodes). In labour disputes, political 
feuds and social clannishness, the alien elements — especially the 
Irish and German — displayed their power, and at times gave 
offence by their hostile criticism of American institutions. In 
immigration centres like Boston, Philadelphia and New York, 
the Catholic Church, very largely foreign in membership and 
proclaiming a foreign allegiance of disputed extent, was really 
“the symbol and strength of foreign influence” (Scisco); many 
regarded it as a transplanted foreign institution, un-American 
in organization and ideas. Thus it became involved in politics. 
The decade 1830-40 was marked by anti-Catholic (anti-Irish) 
riots in various cities and by party organization of nativists in 
many places in local elections. Thus arose the American-Repub- 
lican (later the Native-American) Party, whose national career 
began practically in 1845, and which in Louisiana in 1841 first 
received a State organization. New York city in 1844 and Boston 
in 1845 were carried by the nativists, but their success was due 
to Whig support, which was not continued, and the national 
organization was practically extinct by 1847. In the early ’50s 
nativism was revivified by an unparalleled inflow of aliens. In 
1 8 53—54 there was a widespread “anti-popery” propaganda and 
riots against Catholics in various cities. Meanwhile the Know 
Nothing Party had sprung from nativist secret societies. Like 
these, its organization was secret; and hence its name — for a 
member, when interrogated, always answered that he knew noth- 
ing about it. Selecting candidates secretly from among those nom- 
inated by the other parties, and giving them no public endorse- 
ment, the Know Nothings, as soon as they gained the balance of 
power, could shatter at will Whig and Democratic calculations. 
Their power was evident by 1852 — from which time, accordingly, 
“Know-Nothingism” is most properly dated. The charges they 
brought against naturalization abuses were only too well founded; 
and those against election frauds not less so. The proposed pro- 
scription of the foreign-born knew no exceptions: many wished 
never to concede to them all the rights of natives, nor to their 
children unless educated in the public schools. As for Catholics, 
the real animus of Know-Nothingism was against political Ro- 
manism ; therefore, secondarily, against papal allegiance and epis- 
copal Church administration (in place of administration by lay 
trustees, as was earlier common practice in the United States); 
and, primarily, against public aid to Catholic schools, and the 
alleged greed (i.e., the power and success) of the Irish in politics. 
The times were propitious for the success of an aggressive third 
party, but the Know Nothings lacked aggression. In entering 
national politics the party abandoned its mysteries, without mak- 
ing compensatory gains. When it was compelled to publish 'a 
platform of principles, factions arose in its ranks; moreover, it 
“straddled” the slavery question. In 1854, however, Know Noth- 
ing gains were remarkable. In this year “American Party” be- 
came the official name. Its strength in Congress was almost 
thirtyfold that of 1852. It elected governors, legislatures, or 
both, in four New England States, and in Maryland, Kentucky 
and California; and almost won six Southern States. Thereafter 
the organization spread like wildfire in the South, in which section 
there were almost no aliens. Know Nothing evasion of the 
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slavery question probably helped the South, but neither Republi- 
cans nor Democrats would endure the evasion; Douglas and 
Seward, and later (1855-56) their parties, denounced it. In 
the North-West the Know Nothings were swept into the anti- 
slavery movement in 1854 without retaining their organization. 
The national platform of 1856 (adopted by a secret grand coun- 
cil), besides including anti-alien and anti-Catholic planks, offered 
sops to the North, the South and the “dough-faces” on the slavery 
issue. Millard Fillmore was nominated for the presidency. Eight 
months later the Republican wave swept the Know Nothings out 
of the North. Their popular vote in the North was under one- 
seventh, in the South above three-sevenths, of the total vote cast. 
By 1859 the party was confined almost entirely to the border 
States. The Constitutional Union — the “Do Nothing”— Party of 
i860 was mainly composed of Know Nothing remnants. The year 
i860 practically marked, also, the disappearance of the party as 
a local power. Except in city politics nativism had no vitality. 
Public opinion has never accepted its estimate of the alien nor of 
Catholic citizens. Some of its anti-Church principles, however — 
as the non-support of denominational schools — have been gen- 
erally accepted. 

See G. H. Haynes, “A Know Nothing Legislature” (Mass., 1855), 
in American Historical Assoc. Report, pt. 1 (1896) ; J. B. McMastcr, 
With the Fathers, including “The Riotous Career of the Know 
Nothings” (1896) ; L. F. Schmeckebier, Know Nothing, Party in 
Maryland (Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, 1899) 5 L- D. Scisco, 
Political Nativism in New York State (doctoral thesis, Columbia 
university, New York, 1901) ; H. F. Desmond, The Knoiv Nothing 
Party (Washington, 1905) ; J. P. Senning, “The Know-Nothing 
Movement in Illinois, 1854-56,” III. State Hist. Soc. Jour., vol. vii., 
p. 7-33 (Springfield, 111 ., 1914) ; E. E. Robinson, The Evolution oj 
American Political Parties (1924) ; Benjamin Tuska, Know-N othing- 
ism in Baltimore, 1854-60 (1925) ; and H. R. Bruce, American Parties 
and Politics (1927). 

KNOX, HENRY (1750-1806), American general, was born 
in Boston, Mass., of Scottish-Irish parentage, on July 25, 1750. 
He was prominent in the colonial militia and tried to keep the 
Boston crowd and the British soldiers from the clash known as the 
Boston massacre (1770). In 1771 he opened the “London book- 
store” in Boston. He had read much of tactics and strategy, 
joined the American army at the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War, and fought at Bunker Hill, planned the defences of the 
camps of the army before Boston, and brought from Lake George 
and border forts much-needed artillery. At Trenton he crossed 
the river before the main body, and in the attack rendered such 
good service that he was made brigadier-general and chief of 
artillery in the Continental army. He was present at Trinceton; 
was chiefly responsible for the mistake in attacking the “Chew 
House” at Germantown; urged New York as the objective of the 
campaign of 1778; served with efficiency at Monmouth and at 
Yorktown; and after the surrender of Cornwallis was promoted 
major-general. His services throughout the war were of great 
value to the American cause; he was one of Washington’s most 
trusted advisers, and he brought the artillery to a high degree of 
efficiency. In April 1783 he had drafted a scheme of a society 
to be formed by the American officers and the French officers 
who had served in America during the war, and to be called the 
“Cincinnati”; of this society he was the first secretary -general 
(1783-99) and in 1805 became vice-president-general. Knox was 
secretary of war in 1785-94, being the first to hold this position 
after the organization of the Federal Government in 1789. He 
urged ineffectually a national militia system, to enroll all citizens 
over 18 and under 60 in the “advanced corps,” the “main corps” 
or the “reserve.” For this and for his close friendship with Wash- 
ington he was bitterly assailed by the Republicans. He died in 
Thomaston, Me., on Oct. 25, 1806. 

See F. S. Drake, Memoir of General Henry Knox (Boston, 1873) I 
and Noah Brooks, Henry Knox (1900) in the “American Men of 
Energy” series; and W, R. Sandham, “General Henry Knox,” Illinois 
State Hist. Soc . Journal , vol. xviii., pp. 436-439 (1925). 

KNOX, JOHN (c. 1565-1572), Scottish reformer and his- 
torian. Of his early life very little is certainly known, in spite 
of the fact that his History of the Reformation and his private 


letters, especially the latter, are often vividly autobiographical. 
Even the year of his birth, usually given as 150 5, is matter of 
dispute. Beza makes it 1515; Sir Peter Young (tutor to James 
VI. of Scotland), writing to Beza from Edinburgh in 1579, says 
1513; and a strong case has been made out for holding that the 
generally accepted date is due to an error in transcription. ( See 
Dr. Hay Fleming in the Bookman , Sept. 1905.) He was a son 
of William Knox, who lived in or near Haddington, his mother’s 
name was Sinclair, and his forefathers on both sides had fought 
under the banner of the Bothwells. William Knox was perhaps 
a prosperous East Lothian peasant. John went to school and 
to the university, where he sat “at the feet” of John Major. 
Major exchanged his “regency” or professorship in Glasgow 
University for one in that of St. Andrews in 1523. If Knox’s 
college time was later than that date (as it must have been, if 
he was born near 1515), it was no doubt spent, as Beza narrates, 
at St. Andrews, and probably exclusively there. But in Major’s 
last Glasgow session a “Joannes Knox” matriculated there; and 
if this were the future reformer, he may thereafter either have 
followed his master to St. Andrews or returned from Glasgow 
straight to Haddington. But there is no trace of him for another 
twenty years. Then he reappears in his native district as a 
priest without a university degree (Sir John Knox) and a notary 
of the diocese of St. Andrews. In 1543 he signed himself “min- 
ister of the sacred altar” under the archbishop of St. Andrews. 
But in 1546 he was carrying a two-handed sword in defence of 
the reformer George Wishart, on the day when the latter was 
arrested by the archbishop’s order. Knox would have resisted, 
though the arrest was by his feudal superior, Lord Bothwell; 
but Wishart himself commanded his submission, with the words 
“One is sufficient for a sacrifice,” and was handed over for trial 
at St. Andrews. Next year the archbishop himself had been 
murdered, and Knox was preaching in St. Andrews a fully devel- 
oped Protestantism. 

Knox gives us no information as to how this startling change 
in himself had been brought about. After Wishart’s execution 
he fled from place to place, and, hearing that certain gentlemen 
of Fife had slain the cardinal and were in possession of his 
castle of St. Andrews, he gladly joined himself to them. In St. 
Andrews he taught “John’s Gospel” and a certain catechism — 
probably that which Wishart had got from “Helvetia” and trans- 
lated; but his teaching was supposed to be private and tutorial 
and for the benefit of his friends’ “bairns.” The men about him 
however — among them Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, “Lyon 
King” and poet — saw his capacity for greater things, and, on his 
at first refusing “to run where God had not called him,” planned 
a solemn appeal to Knox from the pulpit to accept “the public 
office and charge of preaching.” At the close of it the speaker 
(in Knox’s own narrative) “said to those that were present, ‘Was 
not this your charge to me? And do ye not approve this voca- 
tion?’ They answered, ‘It was, and we approve it.’ Whereat the 
said Johnne, abashed, burst forth in most abundant tears and 
withdrew himself to his chamber,” remaining there in “heavi- 
ness” for days, until he came forth resolved and prepared. Knox 
is probably not wrong in regarding this strange incident as the 
spring of *his own public life. The St. Andrews invitation was 
really one to danger and death; John Rough, who spoke it, died 
a few years after at Smithfield. What to the others was chiefly 
a promise of personal salvation became for the indomitable will 
of Knox an assurance also of victory, even in this world, over 
embattled forces of ancient wrong. It is certain at least that 
from this date Knox never changed and scarcely even varied his 
public course. And looking back upon that course afterwards, 
he records with much complacency how his earliest St. Andrews 
sermon built up a whole fabric of aggressive Protestantism upon 
Puritan theory, so that his startled hearers muttered, “Others 
sned (snipped) the branches; this man strikes at the root.” 

Meantime the system attacked was safe for another thirteen 
years. In June 1547 St. Andrews yielded to the French fleet, and 
the prisoners, including Knox, were thrown into the galleys on 
the Loire, to remain in irons and under the lash for at least nine- 
teen months. Released at last (apparently through the influence 
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of the young English king, Edward VI.), Knox was appointed 
one of the licensed preachers of the new faith for England, and 
stationed in the great garrison of Berwick, and afterwards at 
Newcastle. In 1551 he seems to have been made a royal chaplain; 
in 1552 be was certainly offered an English bishopric, which he 
declined; and during most of this year he used his influence, as 
preacher at court and in London, to make the new English settle- 
ment more Protestant. To him at least is due the Prayer-book 
rubric which explains that, when kneeling at the sacrament i9 
ordered, “no adoration is intended or ought to be done.” While 
in Northumberland Knox had been betrothed to Margaret Bowes, 
one of the fifteen children of Richard Bowes, the captain of 
Norham Castle. Her mother, Elizabeth, co-heiress of Aske in 
Yorkshire, was the earliest of that little band of women-friends 
whose correspondence with Knox on religious matters throws an 
unexpected light on his discriminating tenderness of heart. But 
now Mary Tudor succeeded her brother, and Knox in March 1554 
escaped into five years’ exile abroad, leaving Mrs. Bowes a fine 
treatise on “Affliction,” and sending back to England two edi- 
tions of a more acrid “Faithful Admonition” on the crisis there. 
He first drifted to Frankfort, where the English congregation was 
divided, and the party opposed to Knox got rid of him at last 
by a complaint to the authorities of treason against the em- 
peror Charles V. as well as Philip and Mary. At Geneva he found 
a more congenial pastorate. Christopher Goodman ( c . 1520- 
1603) and he, with other exiles, began there the Puritan tradition, 
and prepared the earlier English version of the Bible. Here, 
and afterwards at Dieppe (where he preached in French), Knox 
kept in touch with the other Reformers, studied Greek and Hebrew 
in the interest of theology, and having brought his wife and her 
mother from England in 1555 lived for years a peaceful life. 

But even here Knox was preparing for Scotland, and facing 
the difficulties of the future, theoretical as well as practical. In 
his first year abroad he consulted Calvin and Bullinger as to the 
right of the civil “authority” to prescribe religion to his subjects — 
in particular, whether the godly should obey “a magistrate who 
enforces idolatry and condemns true religion,” and whom should 
they join “in the case of a religious nobility resisting an idolatrous 
sovereign.” In August 1555 he visited his native country and 
found the queen-mother, Mary of Lorraine, acting as regent in 
place of Mary, queen of Scots, now being brought up at the court 
of France. Knox was allowed to preach privately for six months 
throughout the south of Scotland, and was listened to with an 
enthusiasm which made him break out, “O sweet were the death 
which should follow such forty days in Edinburgh as here I have 
had three!” Before leaving he even addressed a letter to the 
regent, urging her to favour the Evangel. She accepted it jocu- 
larly as a “pasquil,” and Knox on his departure was condemned 
and burned in effigy. But he left behind him a “Wholesome Coun- 
sel” to Scottish heads of families, reminding them that within 
their own houses they were “bishop and kings,” and recommend- 
ing the institution of something like the early apostolic worship 
in private congregations. Knox, though in exile, seems to have 
been henceforward the chief adviser of the Protestant lords ; and 
before the end of 1557 they, under the name of the “Lords of 
the Congregation,” had entered into the first of the religious 
“bands” or “covenants” afterwards famous. In 1558 he pub- 
lished his “Appellation” to the nobles, estates and commonalty 
against the sentence of death recently pronounced upon him, 
and along with it a stirring appeal “To his beloved brethren, 
the Commonalty of Scotland,” urging that the care of religion 
fell to them also as being “God’s creatures, created and formed 
in His own image,” and having a right to defend their conscience 
against persecution. About this time, indeed, the regent showed 
a remarkable degree of toleration, but next year she forbade the 
reformed preaching in Scotland. A rupture ensued at once, and 
Knox appeared in Edinburgh on May 2, 1559 “even in the brunt 
of the battle.” He was promptly “blown to the horn” at the Cross 
there as an outlaw, but escaped to Dundee, and commenced 
public preaching in the chief towns of central Scotland. At Perth 
and at St. Andrews his sermons were followed by the destruction 
of the monasteries. But while he notes that in Perth the act was 


that of “the rascal multitude,” he was glad to claim in St. An- 
drews the support of the civic “authority.” Edinburgh was still 
doubtful, and the queen regent held the castle; but a truce between 
her and the lords for six months to Jan. 1, 1560 was arranged 
on the footing that every man there “may have freedom to use 
his own conscience to the day foresaid” — a freedom interpreted 
to let Knox and his brethren preach publicly and incessantly. 

Scotland, like its capital, was divided. Both parties lapsed 
from the freedom-of-conscience solution to which each when un- 
successful appealed; both betook themselves to arms; and the 
immediate future of the little kingdom was to be decided by its 
external alliances. Knox now took a leading part in the transac- 
tion by which the friendship of France was exchanged for that 
of England. He had one serious difficulty. Before Elizabeth’s 
accession to the English crown, and after the queen mother in 
Scotland had disappointed his hopes, he had published a treatise 
against what he called “The Monstrous Regiment (regimen or 
government) of Women.” Elizabeth never forgave him; but 
Cecil corresponded with the Scottish lords, and their answer in 
July 1559, in Knox’s handwriting, assures England not only of 
their own constancy, but of “a charge and commandment to our 
posterity, that the amity and league between you and us, con- 
tracted and begun in Christ Jesus, may by them be kept invio- 
lated for ever.” The league was promised by England; but the 
army of France was first in the field, and towards the end of 
the year drove the forces of the “congregation” from Leith into 
Edinburgh, and then out of it in a midnight rout to Stirling — 
“that dark and dolorous night,” as Knox long afterwards said, 
“wherein all ye, my lords, with shame and fear left this town,” 
and from which only a memorable sermon by their great preacher 
roused the despairing multitude into new hope. Their leaders 
renounced allegiance to the regent; she died in the castle of 
Edinburgh; the English troops, after the usual Elizabethan delays 
and evasions, joined their Scots allies; and the French embarked 
from Leith. On July 6, 1560, a treaty was at last made, nominally 
between Elizabeth and the queen of France and Scotland; while 
Cecil instructed his mistress’s plenipotentiaries to agree “that 
the government of Scotland be granted to the nation of the 
land.” The revolution was in the meantime complete. Knox, who 
takes credit for having done much to end the enmity with Eng- 
land which was so long thought necessary for Scotland’s inde- 
pendence, was destined, beyond all other men, to leave the stamp 
of a more inward independence upon his country and its history. 

At the first meeting of the Estates, in August 1560, the Protes- 
tants were invited to present a confession of their faith. Knox 
and three others drafted it, and were present when it was offered 
and read to the parliament, by whom it was approved. The Scots 
confession, Calvinist rather than Lutheran, remained for two 
centuries the authorized Scottish creed, though in the first in- 
stance the faith of only a fragment of the people. Yet its approval 
became the basis for three acts passed a week later; the first 
abolishing the pope’s authority and jurisdiction in Scotland; the 
second, rescinding old statutes which had established and enforced 
that and other Catholic tenets; the third, inflicting heavy penalties, 
with death on a third conviction, on those who should celebrate 
mass or even be present at it. The reformer and his friends 
could no longer be described as, in Knox’s words, “requiring 
nothing but the liberty of conscience, and our religion and fact 
to be tried by the word of God.” 

Already “in our towns and places reformed,” as the Confession 
puts it, there were local or “particular kirks,” and these grew and 
spread and were provincially united, till, in the last month of 
this memorable year, the first General Assembly of their repre- 
sentatives met, and became the “universal kirk,” or “the whole 
church convened.” It had before it the plan for -church govern- 
ment and maintenance, drafted in August at the same time with 
the Confession, under the name of The Book of Discipline, and 
by the same framers. Knox was even more clearly in th^s case 
the chief author, and he had by this time come to desire a much 
more rigid Presbyterianism than he had sketched in his “Whole- 
some Counsel” of 1555. In planning it he seems to have used 
his acquaintance with the “Ordonnances” of the Genevan Church 
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under Calvin, and with the “Forma” of the German Church in 
London under John Laski (or A. Lasco). Starting with “truth” 
contained in Scripture as the church’s foundation, and the Word 
and Sacraments as means of building it up, it provides ministers 
and elders to be elected by the congregations, with a subordinate 
class of “readers,” and by their means sermons and prayers each 
“Sunday” in every parish. In large towns these were to be also 
on other days, with a weekly meeting for conference or “prophesy- 
ing.” The “plantation” of new churches is to go on everywhere 
under the guidance of higher church officers called superintend- 
ents. All are to help their brethren, “for no man may be per- 
mitted to live as best pleaseth him within the Church of God.” 
And above all things the young and the ignorant are to be 
instructed, the former by a regular gradation or ladder of parish 
or elementary schools, secondary schools and universities. Even 
the poor were to be fed by the Church’s hands; and behind its 
moral influence, and a discipline over both poor and rich, was 
to be not only the coercive authority of the civil power but its 
money. Knox had from the first proclaimed that “the teinds 
(tithes of yearly fruits) by God’s law do not appertain of neces- 
sity to the kirkmen.” And this book now demands that out of 
them “must not only the ministers be sustained, but also the poor 
and schools.” But Knox broadens his plan so as to claim also 
the property which had been really gifted to the Church by 
princes and nobles — given by them indeed, as he held, without 
any moral right and to the injury of the people, yet so as to 
be Church patrimony. From all such property, whether land or 
the sheaves and fruits of land, and also from the personal prop- 
erty of burghers in the towns, Knox now held that the state should 
authorize the kirk to claim the salaries of the ministers, and 
the salaries of teachers in the schools and universities, but above 
all, the relief of the poor — not only of the absolutely “indigent” 
but of “your poor brethren, the labourers and handworkers of 
the ground.” For the danger now was that some gentlemen were 
already cruel in exactions of their tenants, “requiring of them 
whatever before they paid to the Church, so that the papistical 
tyranny shall only be changed into the tyranny of the lords or 
of the laird.” 

The danger foreseen alike to the new Church, and to the com- 
monalty and poor, began to be fulfilled a month later, when the 
lords, some of whom had already acquired, as others were about 
to acquire, much of the Church property, declined to make any 
of it over for Knox’s magnificent scheme. It was, they said, “a 
devout imagination.” Seven years afterwards, however, when 
the contest with the Crown was ended, the kirk was expressly 
acknowledged as the only Church in Scotland, and jurisdiction 
given it over all who should attempt to be outsiders; while the 
preaching of the Evangel and the planting of congregations 
went on in all the accessible parts of Scotland. Gradually too 
stipends for most Scottish parishes were assigned to the ministers 
out of the yearly teinds ; and the Church received — what it re- 
tained even down to recent times — the administration both of 
the public schools and of the Poor Law of Scotland. But the 
victorious rush of 1560 was already somewhat stayed, and the 
very next year raised the question whether the transfer of intoler- 
ance to the side of the new faith was as wise as it had at first 
seemed to be successful. 

Mary Queen of Scots had been for a short time also queen 
of France, and in 1561 returned to her native land, a young 
widow on whom the eyes of Europe were fixed. Knox’s objections 
to the “regiment of women” were theoretical, and in the present 
case he hoped at first for the best, favouring rather his queen’s 
marriage with the heir of the house of Hamilton. Mary had 
put herself into the hands of her half-brother, Lord James 
Stuart afterwards earl of Moray, the only man who could perhaps 
have pulled her through. A proclamation now continued the 
“state of religion” begun the previous year; but mass was cele- 
brated in the queen’s household, and Lord James himself de- 
fended it with his sword against Protestant intrusion. Knox pub- 
licly protested; and Moray, who probably understood and liked 
both parties, brought the preacher to the presence of his queen. 
There is nothing revealed to us by “the broad clear light of 


that wonderful book,” 1 The History of the Reformation in Scot- 
land, more remarkable than the four Dialogues or interviews, 
which, though recorded only by Knox, bear the strongest stamp 
of truth, and do almost more justice to his opponent than to 
himself. Mary took the offensive, and very soon raised the real 
question. “Ye have taught the people to receive another religion 
than their princes can allow; and how can that doctrine be of 
God, seeing that God commands subjects to obey their princes?” 
The point was made keener by the fact that Knox’s own Confes- 
sion of Faith (like all those of that age, in which an unbalanced 
monarchical power culminated) had held kings to be appointed 
“for maintenance of the true religion,” and suppression of the 
false; and the reformer now fell back on his more fundamental 
principle, that “right religion took neither original nor authority 
from worldly princes, but from the Eternal God alone.” All 
through this dialogue too, as in another at Lochleven two years 
afterwards, Knox was driven to axioms, not of religion but of 
constitutionalism, which Buchanan and he may have learned 
from their teacher Major, but which were not to be accepted till 
a later age. “ ‘Think ye,’ quoth she, ‘that subjects, having power, 
may resist their princes?’ ‘If their princes exceed their bounds, 
Madam, they may be resisted and even deposed,’ ” Knox replied. 

But these dialectics, creditable to both parties, had little effect 
upon the general situation. Knox had gone too far in intolerance, 
and Moray and Maitland of Lethington gradually withdrew their 
support. The court and parliament, guided by them, declined to 
press the queen or to pass the Book of Discipline; and meantime 
the negotiations as to the queen’s marriage wilh a Spanish, a 
French or an Austrian prince revealed the real difficulty and peril 
of the situation. Her marriage to a great Catholic prince would 
be ruinous to Scotland, probably also to England, and perhaps 
to all Protestantism. Knox had already by letter formally broken 
with the earl of Moray, “committing you to your own wit, and to 
the conducting of those who better please you”; and now, in 
one of his greatest sermons before the assembled lords, he drove 
at the heart of the situation — the risk of a Catholic marriage. 
The queen sent for him for the last time and burst into passionate 
tears as she asked, “What have you to do with my marriage? 
Or what are you within this commonwealth?” “A subject born 
within the same,” was the answer of the son of the East Lothian 
peasant; and the Scottish nobility, while thinking him overbold, 
refused to find him guilty of any crime, even when, later on, he 
had “convocated the lieges” to Edinburgh to meet a crown prose- 
cution. In 1564 a change came. Mary had wearied of her guiding 
statesmen, Moray and the more pliant Maitland; the Italian 
secretary David Rizzio, through whom she had corresponded with 
the pope, now more and more usurped their place; and a weak 
fancy for her handsome cousin, Henry Darnley, brought about 
a sudden marriage in 1565 and swept the opposing Protestant 
lords into exile. Darnley, though a Catholic, thought it well to 
go to Knox’s preaching; but was so unfortunate as to hear a 
very long sermon, with allusions not only to “babes and women” 
as rulers, but to Ahab who did not control his strong-minded 
wife. Mary and the lords still in her council ordered Knox not 
to preach while she was in Edinburgh, and he was absent or 
silent during the weeks which preceded the murder of Rizzio. 
During the rest of the year Knox was hidden in Ayrshire or else- 
where, and throughout 1566 he was forbidden to preach when 
the court was in Edinburgh. But he was influential at the De- 
cember Assembly in the capital where a greater tragedy was now 
preparing, for Mary’s infatuation for Bothwell was visible to all. 
At the Assembly’s request, however, Knox undertook a long 
visit to England, where his two sons by his first wife were being 
educated, and were afterwards to be fellows of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, the younger becoming a parish clergyman. It was thus 
during the reformer’s absence that the murder of Darnley, the 
abduction and subsequent marriage of Mary, the flight of Both- 
well, and the imprisonment in Lochleven of the queen, unrolled 

^ohn Hill Burton ( Hist, of Scotland, iii. 339). Mr. Burton’s view 
(differing from that of Professor Hume Brown) was that the dialogues 
— the earlier of them at least — must have been spoken in the French 
tongue, in which Knox had recently preached for a year. 
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themselves before the eyes of Scotland. Knox returned in time 
to guide the Assembly which sat on June 25, 1567, in dealing 
with this unparalleled crisis, and to wind up the revolution by 
preaching at Stirling on July 9, 1567, after Mary’s abdication, 
at the coronation of the infant king. 

His main work was now really done; for the parliament of 
1567 made Moray regent, and Knox was only too glad to have 
his old friend back in power, though they seem to have differed 
on the question whether the queen should be allowed to pass 
into retirement without trial for her husband’s death, as they 
had differed all along on the question of tolerating her private 
religion. Knox’s victory had not come too early, for his physical 
strength soon began to fail. But Mary’s escape in 1568 resulted 
only in her defeat at Langside, and in a long imprisonment and 
death in England. In Scotland the regent’s assassination in 1570 
opened a miserable civil war, but it made no permanent change. 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew rather united English and Scot- 
tish Protestantism; and Knox in St. Giles’ pulpit, challenging 
the French ambassador to report his words, denounced God’s 
vengeance on the crowned murderer and his posterity. When 
open war broke out between Edinburgh Castle, held by Mary’s 
friends, and the town, held for her son, both parties agreed that 
the reformer, who had already had a stroke of paralysis, should 
remove to St. Andrews. While there he wrote his will, and pub- 
lished his last book, in the preface to which he says, “I heartily 
take my good-night of the faithful of both realms ... for as the 
world is weary pf me, so am I of it.” And when he now merely 
signs his name, it is “John Knox, with my dead hand and glad 
heart.” In the autumn of 1572 he returned to Edinburgh to die, 
probably in the picturesque house in the “throat of the Bow,” 
which for generations has been called by his name. With him 
were his wife and three young daughters; for though he had lost 
Margaret Bowes at the close of his year of triumph, 1560, he 
had four years after married Margaret Stewart, a daughter of 
his friend Lord Ochiltree. She was a bride of only seventeen 
and was related to the royal house; yet, as his Catholic biog- 
rapher put it, “by sorcery and witchcraft he did so allure that 
poor gentlewoman that she could not live without him.” He 
died on Nov. 24, 1572, and at his funeral in St. Giles’ Churchyard 
the new Regent Morton, speaking under the hostile guns of the 
castle, expressed the first surprise of those around that one who 
had “neither flattered nor feared any flesh” had now “ended his 
days in peace and honour.” 

Knox was a rather small man, with a well-knit body; he had a 
powerful face, with dark blue eyes under a ridge of eyebrow, 
high cheek-bones, and a long black beard which latterly turned 
grey. This description, taken from a letter in 1579 by his junior 
contemporary Sir Peter Young, is very like Beza’s fine' engrav- 
ing of him in the leones — an engraving probably founded on a 
portrait which was to be sent by Young to Beza along with the 
letter. The portrait, which was unfortunately adopted by Car- 
lyle, has neither pedigree nor probability. After his two years 
in the French galleys, if not before, Knox suffered permanently 
from gravel and dyspepsia, and he confesses that his nature “was 
for the most part oppressed with melancholy.” Yet he was 
always a hard worker; as sole minister of Edinburgh studying 
for two sermons on Sunday and three during the week, besides 
having innumerable cares of churches at home and abroad. He 
was undoubtedly sincere in his religious faith, and most disinter- 
ested in his devotion to it and to the good of his countrymen. 
But like too many of them, he was self-conscious, self-willed and 
dogmatic; and his transformation in middle life, while it im- 
mensely enriched his sympathies as well as his energies, left him 
unable to put himself in the place of those who retained the 
views which he had himself held. All his training too, university, 
priestly and in foreign parts, tended to make him logical over- 
much. But this was mitigated by a strong sense of humour (not 
always sarcastic, though sometimes savagely so), and by tender- 
ness, best seen in his epistolary friendships with women; and it 
was quite overborne by an instinct and passion for great practical 
affairs. Hence it was that Knox as a statesman so often struck 
successfully at the centre of the complex motives of his time, 


leaving it to later critics to reconcile his theories of action. But 
hence too he more than once took doubtful shortcuts to some 
of his most important ends; giving the ministry within the new 
Church more power over laymen than Protestant principles would 
suggest, and binding the masses outside who were not members 
of it, equally with their countrymen who were, to join in its 
worship, submit to its jurisdiction, and contribute to its support. 
And hence also his style (which contemporaries called anglicized 
and modern), though it occasionally rises into liturgical beauty, 
and often flashes into vivid historical portraiture, is generally 
kept close to the harsh necessities of the few years in which he 
had to work for the future. That work was indeed chiefly done 
by the living voice; and in speaking, this “one man,” as Eliza- 
beth’s very critical ambassador wrote from Edinburgh, was “able 
in one hour to put more life in us than five hundred trumpets con- 
tinually blustering in our ears.” -But even his eloquence was con- 
straining and constructive — a personal call for immediate and uni- 
versal co-operation; and that personal influence survives to this 
day in the institutions of his people, and perhaps still more, in 
their character. His countrymen indeed have always believod 
that to Knox more than to any other man Scotland owes her 
political and religious individuality. And since his 19th century 
biography by Dr. Thomas McCrie, or at least since his recognition 
in the following generation by Thomas Carlyle, the same view 
has taken its place in literature. 

Bibliography. — Knox’s books, pamphlets, public documents and 
letters are collected into the great edition in six volumes of Knox’s 
Works, by David Laing (Edinburgh, 1846-64), with introductions, 
appendices and notes. Of his books the chief arc the following: 1. — 
The History of the Reformation in Scotland, incorporating the Con- 
fession and the Book of Discipline. Begun by Knox as a party 
manifesto in 1560, it was continued and revised by himself in 1566 
so as to form four books, with a fifth book apparently written after 
his death from materials left by him. It was partly printed in London 
in 1586 by Vautrollier, but was suppressed by authority and published 
by David Buchanan, with a Life, in 1664. 2. — On Predestination: 
an Answer to an Anabaptist (London, 1591). 3. — On Prayer (is S4> * 
4. — On Affliction (1556). 5. — Epistles, and Admonition , both to 
English Brethren in 1554. 6.— The First Blast of the Trumpet against 
the Monstrous Regiment of Women (1558). 7. — An Answer to a 
Scottish Jesuit (1572). 

Knox’s life is more or less touched upon by all the Scottish histories 
and Church histories which include his period, as well as in the mass 
of literature as to Queen Mary. Dr. Laing’s edition of the Works 
contains important biographical material. But among the many 
express biographies two especially should be consulted — those by 
Thomas McCrie (Edinburgh, 1811; revised and enlarged in 1813, the 
later editions containing valuable notes by the author) ; and by P. 
Hume Brown (Edinburgh, 1895). John Knox and the Reformation , 
by Andrew Lang (1905), is not so much a biography as a collection 
of materials, bearing upon many parts of the life, but nearly all on 
the unfavourable side. See also J. Glasse, John Knox, a Criticism and 
an Appreciation (1905). (A. T. I.) 

KNOX, PHILANDER CHASE (1853-1921), American 
lawyer and cabinet officer, was born at Brownsville, Pa., on May 
6, 1853. He graduated at Mount Union college, Ohio, in 1872, 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1875. The following 
year he was appointed assistant U.S. attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania. In 1877 he opened an office in Pitts- 
burgh where he practised law continuously until in 1901 he was 
appointed attorney-general by President McKinley and was re- 
tained by President Roosevelt. While in this office he instituted 
many important suits, notably those against the “beef trust” and 
the Northern Securities Company, which marked a new policy 
on the part of the Government with regard to regulation of 
business. These prosecutions, together with his reports upon the 
regulation of trusts, mark him as one of the most capable of 
those who have held the office. He resigned in 1904, to fill the 
unexpired term of Matthew S. Quay, as senator for Pennsylvania, 
and was re-elected to serve in 1905-11. 

His service in the Senate was interrupted by President Taft 
summoning him in 1909 to become secretary of State, which 
position he filled until the end of the Taft Administration in 
March 1913. Knox’s attempt to use the influence of the State 
Department to encourage and extend American financial and 
commercial interests, especially in Latin-America, the Near-East 
and the Far-East, was criticized as “dollar diplomacy.” In 1912 
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he made a tour of Central and South American countries to 
allay the suspicion aroused in these countries by the financial and 
industrial policy of the United States and by its Panama canal 
policy. In 1917 he was again returned to the Senate. There he 
became one of the foremost opponents of the League of Nations. 
He died in Washington (D.C.), Oct. 12, 1921, 

KNOXVILLE, a city of Tennessee, U.S.A., on the Tennes- 
see river; the largest city in the eastern half of the State, a port 
of entry and the county seat of Knox county. It is on Federal 
highways 11, 25 and 70; and is served by the Louisville and 
Nashville and the Southern railways. The population was 77,818 
in 1920 (14-5% negroes) and was estimated locally at 139,800 
in 1928. It lies among the foot-hills of the Clinch and the Chil- 
howee mountains, at an altitude of 850 to 1, oooft. in the valley 
between the Cumberland and the Great Smoky ranges, and thus 
is near one of the most beautiful regions in the eastern part of 
the country. There are zinc, copper, coal and iron mines, and some 
30 large marble quarries, in the vicinity. The leading agricultural 
products ore tobacco, apples, peaches, strawberries, cherries, 
poultry, corn and small grains. The city is the principal trading 
centre and shipping point for a large area, and has important 
manufacturing industries, with an output in 1925 valued at 
$62,938,445. There are large railroad shops, and the cotton mills 
in 1928 had about 200,000 spindles, 3,500 looms and 1,600 knitting 
machines. Bank debits in 1927 amounted to $483,525,519, and 
the assessed valuation of property for 1927 was $164,698,996. 
Knoxville is the seat of the University of Tennessee. Among the 
other institutions are Knoxville college for negroes (United 
Presbyterian; 1875), the eastern State hospital for the insane, 
and State schools (for white and for negroes) for the deaf and 
dumb. There is a national cemetery with 3,865 graves. The home 
of William Blount, governor of “the Territory South of the Ohio,” 
still stands in the heart of the city. 

Knoxville was settled in 1786 by James White, a North Carolina 
pioneer, and was known at first as White’s Fort. The town was 
laid out in 1791, and was named after Gen. Henry Knox, then 
secretary of War. In the early years it was attacked by the 
Indians several times, but was never captured. During the Civil 
War it was taken by Gen. Burnside (Union) on Sept. 2, 1S63, 
and was then unsuccessfully besieged by Confederate troops under 
Longstreet from Nov. 16 to Dec. 4. 

KNUCKLE, the joint of a finger, probably the diminutive 
of a German word Knokc, bone. The knuckle-joint of an animal 
killed for eating is the tarsal or carpal joint of its leg. In machin- 
ery a knuckle is the round projecting part of a hinge through 
which the pin is run, and in shipbuilding the acute angle on certain 
timbers. 

KNUCKLEBONES (Hucklebonks, Dibs, Jackstones, 
Chuckstones, Five-stonics), a game of very ancient origin, 
played with five small objects, originally the knucklebones of a 
sheep, which are thrown up and caught in various ways. Modern 
“knucklebones” consist of six points, or knobs, proceeding from 
a common base, and are usually of metal. The winner is he who 
first completes successfully a prescribed series of throw's, which, 
while of the same general character, differ widely in detail. The 
simplest consists in tossing up one stone, the jack, and picking up 
one or more from the table while it is in the air; and so on until 
all five stones have been picked up. Another consists in tossing 
up first one stone, then tw r o, then three, and so on, and catching 
them on the back of the hand. Different throws have received 
distinctive names, such as “riding the elephant,” “peas in the pod,” 
and “horses in the stable.” 

The origin of knucklebones is closely connected with that of 
dice, of w r hich it is probably a primitive form, and is doubtless 
Asiatic. Sophocles, in a fragment, ascribed the invention of 
draughts and knucklebones ( astragaloi ) to Palamedes, who taught 
them to his Greek countrymen during the Trojan War. Both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey contain allusions to games similar in char- 
acter to knucklebones, and the Palamedes tradition, as flattering 
to the national pride, was generally accepted throughout Greece, 
as is indicated by numerous literary and plastic evidences. Thus 
Pausanias ( Corinth xx.) mentions a temple of Fortune in which 
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Palamedes made an offering of his newly invented game. Accord- 
ing to a still more ancient tradition, Zeus, perceiving that Gany- 
mede longed for his playmates upon Mount Ida, gave him Eros 
for a companion and golden dibs with which to play, and even 
condescended sometimes to join in the game (Apollonius). It is 
significant, however, that both Herodotus and Plato ascribe to 
the game a foreign origin. Plato ( Phaedrus ) names the Egyptian 
god Theuth as its inventor, while Herodotus relates that the 
Lydians, during a period of famine in the days of King Atys, 
originated this game and indeed almost all other games except 
chess. There were two methods of playing in ancient times. The 
first, and probably the primitive method, consisted in tossing up 
and catching the bones on the back of the hand, very much as the 
game is played to-day. In the Museum of Naples may be seen a 
painting excavated at Pompeii, which represents the goddesses 
Latona, Niobe, Phoebe, Aglaia and Hileaera, the last two being 
engaged in playing at Knucklebones. 

According to an epigram of Asclepiodotus, astragals were given 
as prizes to school-children, and we are reminded of Plutarch’s 
anecdote of the youthful Alcibiades, who, when a teamster threat- 
ened to drive over some of his knucklebones that had fallen 
into the wagon-ruts, boldly threw himself in front of the ad- 
vancing team. This simple form of the game was generally played 
only by women and children, and was called pcntalitha or live- 
stones. There were several varieties of it besides the usual toss 
and catch, one being called tropa, or hole-game, the object having 
been to toss the bones into a hole in the earth. Another was the 
simple and primitive game of “odd or even.” 

The second, probably derivative, form of the game was one of 
pure chance, the stones being thrown upon a table, either with 
the hand or from a cup, and the values of the sides upon which 
they fell counted. In this game the shape of the pastern-bones 
used for astragaloi, as well as for the tali of the Romans, with 
whom knucklebones was also popular, determined the manner of 
counting. The pastern-bone of a sheep, goat or calf has, besides 
two rounded ends upon which it cannot stand, two broad and two 
narrow sides, one of each pair being concave and one convex. The 
convex narrow side, called ckios or “the dog” counted 1; the 
convex broad side 3; the concave broad side 4; and the concave 
narrow side 6. Four astragals were used and 35 different scores 
were possible at a single throw, many receiving distinctive names 
such as Aphrodite, Midas, Solon, Alexander, and, among the 
Romans, Venus, King, Vulture, etc. The highest throw in Greece, 
counting 40, was the Euripides, and was probably a combination 
throw, since more than four sixes could not be thrown at one 
time. The lowest throw, both in Greece and Rome, was the Dog. 

See Cassell's Book of Sports and Pastimes ( 1806 ) ; W. W. Newell, 
Games and Songs of American Children (i8q8): and The Young 
Folks' Cyclopaedia of Games and Sports ( 1890 ), for the modern 
children’s game. For the history see L Becq dc Fouquieres, Lcs Jem 
des Anciens (1869); Bolle, Das Knochclspicl der Alien ( 1886 ); W. 
Richter, Die Spielc der Griechen und Romer ( 1887 ). 

KNUR AND SPELL: .wv Trap-ball. 

KNUTSFORD, SYDNEY GEORGE HOLLAND, 2nd 

Viscount (1855- ), eldest son of the first Viscount Knuts- 

ford, was born on March 19, 1855. He was educated at Wel- 
lington and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He was called to the 
bar in 1879, and in 1883 married Lady Mary Ashburnham, 
daughter of the 4th earl of Ashburnham. He succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father in 1914. He became a director 
of the Underground Electric Railways Company and other im- 
portant companies, and was associated with a number of philan- 
thropic enterprises. He was appointed chairman of the London 
hospital, and his proposal that certain city churches should be 
demolished in order to provide funds for the hospitals, though it 
attracted several supporters, embroiled him in controversy. 

KNUTSFORD, market town, urban district. Knutsford par- 
liamentary division, Cheshire, England; 24 m. N E. of Chester, 
on the L.M S. railway and Cheshire lines. Pop. (1921) 5,415. It 
is pleasantly situated on an elevated ridge, with the fine domains of 
Tatton park and Tabley respectively north and west of it. The 
meres in these domains are especially picturesque. Among sev- 
eral ancient houses the most interesting are a cottage dated 1411, 
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and the Rose and Crown tavern built in 1641. In a church- 
yard a mile from the town stood the ancient church, which, 
though partially rebuilt in the time of Henry VIII., fell into ruin 
in 1741. The church of St. John (1744), was supplemented (1880) 
by St. Cross church, in Perpendicular style. The town has a gram- 
mar school, founded in the 15th century, but reorganized in 1885. 
Lord Egerton built the Egerton schools in 1893. The industries 
comprise cotton, worsted and leather manufactures; but Knuts- 
ford is mainly a residential area for Manchester. Knutsford was 
the birthplace of Sir Henry Holland, Physician Extraordinary to 
Queen Victoria (1788-1873); and his son, the second Sir Henry, 
afterwards Baron Knutsford. 

The name Knutsford ( Cunetesford , Knot es ford) is said to sig- 
nify Cnut’s ford, but there is no evidence of a settlement here 
previous to Domesday. In 1086 Erthebrand held Knutsford im- 
mediately of William FitzNigel, baron of Halton, who was him- 
self a mesne lord of Hugh Lupus earl of Chester. In 1292 William 
de Tabley, lord of both Over and Nether Knutsford, granted free 
burgage in both Knutsfords. This charter is the only one which 
gives Knutsford a claim to the title of borough. In the same year, 
the king granted a market every Saturday at Nether Knutsford, 
and a three days* fair at the Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul. When 
this charter was confirmed by Edward III. another market (Fri- 
day) and another three days’ fair (Feast of St. Simon and St. 
Jude) were added. The Friday market was certainly dropped by 
1592, if it was ever held. The crowning of the May queen on the 
first Saturday in May attracts large crowds. A silk mill was 
erected here in 1770. 

See Henry Green, History of Knutsford (1859). 

KOALA ( Phascolarctos cinereus), a stoutly built marsupial, 
of the family Phascolmyidae, which also contains the wom- 
bats. This animal, which inhabits the south-eastern parts of 
the Australian continent, is about 2ft. in length, and of an ash- 
grey colour, an excellent climber, residing in lofty eucalyptus 
trees, the buds and tender shoots of which form its principal 
food. From its shape the koala 
is called by the colonists the 
“native bear” or “native sloth.” 

The skins are imported into Eng- 
land, for the manufacture of arti- 
cles in which a cheap and durable 
fur is required. The flesh is quite 
palatable. 

KOBDO, a town and district 
situated in one of the inter- 
montane basins at the northern 
foot of the Altai in North-west 
Mongolia. The immediate vicin- 
ity of the town is a stony, arid 
plain, but it is an important mar- 
ket for cattle-breeding nomads 
from a wide district around. Its 
historic role has been that of 
a trade-depot linked commer- 
cially with Peking, the exports to the koala (phascolarctos cin- 
China including large numbers of ereus), an Australian marsu- 
sheep, skins and wool. In recent F,AL 

years, however, there has been a marked tendency for the outer 
parts of Mongolia to be brought within the trade-sphere of 
Soviet Russia. 

KOBE, a port of western Japan. Pop. (1925) 644,212. A con- 
siderable part of the trade of Yokohama was diverted to it as a 
consequence of the earthquake of 1923 and part of this trans- 
ference will probably be permanent, owing to the excellent rail- 
way facilities of Kobe. Large sums have been spent on port im- 
provement and land reclamation, and work is still in progress. 
A large shipbuilding yard, the fourth, was opened in 1917. In 
1910 the bed of the Minatogawa river was reclaimed; the upper 
part has been made into a park, with a city hall and large market. 
The tramways have been extended to Hyogo, which is now ad- 
ministratively a part of Kobe. The city stretches five miles be- 
tween the hills and the river, and is extending rapidly towards 


Osaka, with which it is connected by electric railway; the hill of 
Rokko-Zan behind the city has become a favourite summer resort. 
Although the south and south-west parts of Japan are supposed 
to be immune from serious earthquakes, a shock in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kobe caused considerable damage and some loss of 
life in May 1925. 

KOBELL, WOLFGANG XAVER FRANZ, Baron von 
(1803-1882), German mineralogist, was born at Munich on July 
19, 1803. He studied chemistry and mineralogy at Landshut 
(1820-23), and in 1826 became professor of mineralogy in the 
University of Munich. He introduced new methods of mineral 
analyses, invented the stauroscope for the study of the optical 
properties of crystals (1855), and described many new minerals. 
He died at Munich on Nov. 11, 1882. 

His publications include Charakteristik der Mineralien (2 vols., 
1830-31); Tafeln zur Bestimmung der Mineralien, etc. (1833; and 
later editions ed. 12, by K. Ocbbeke, 1884) ; Grundziige der Mineralogie 
(1838), Geschichte der Mineralogie von 1650-1860 (1864) ; and numer- 
ous papers in scientific journals. 

KOBLENZ: see Coblenz. 

KOCH, ROBERT (1843-1910), German bacteriologist, was 
born at Klausthal, Hanover, on Dec. n, 1843. He studied medi- 
cine at Gottingen, where he came under the influence of Jacob 
Henle. While he was practising as medical officer at Wollstein 
he began those bacteriological researches that made his name fa- 
mous. In 1876 he obtained a pure culture of the bacillus of 
anthrax, announcing a method of preventive inoculation against 
that disease seven years later. Cohn, the botanist, hailed the 
discovery as one of the greatest importance, and printed Koch’s 
account in his Beitrdge. Koch became a member of the sanitary 
commission at Berlin and a professor at the School of Medicine 
in 1880, and five years later he was appointed to a chair in Berlin 
university and director of the Institute of Health. By the im- 
proved methods of bacteriological investigation he was able to 
elaborate, he transformed the science of infection. In 1882 he 
isolated the bacillus of tuberculosis, and in the following year, 
having been sent on an official mission to Egypt and India to 
study the aetiology of Asiatic cholera, he identified the comma 
bacillus as the specific organism of that malady. In 1890 great 
hopes were aroused by the announcement that in tuberculin he 
had prepared an agent which exercised an inimical influence on 
the growth of the tubercle bacillus, but the expectations that were 
formed of it as a remedy for consumption were not fulfilled, 
though it proved useful as a means of diagnosing the existence 
of tuberculosis in animals intended for food. At the congress of 
tuberculosis held in London in 1901 he maintained that tubercu- 
losis in man and in cattle is not the same disease, the practical 
inference being that the danger to men of infection from milk 
and meat is less than from other human subjects suffering from 
the disease. One of the results of this statement was the appoint- 
ment of a British royal commission to study the question. Dr. 
Koch also investigated the nature of rinderpest in South Africa 
in 1896, and found means of combating the disease. In 1897 he 
went to Bombay at the head of a commission formed to investi- 
gate the bubonic plague, and he subsequently undertook exten- 
sive travels in pursuit of his studies on the origin and treatment 
of malaria. He was summoned to South Africa a second time in 
1903 to give expert advice on other cattle diseases, and on his 
return was elected a member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 
In 1906-7 he spent 18 months in East Africa, investigating sleep- 
ing-sickness. He died at Baden-Baden of heart-disease on May 28, 
1910. Koch was undoubtedly one of the greatest bacteriologists 
ever known. Apart from the immediate value of his discoveries, 
he must be recognized as a pioneer in new methods of bacterio- 
logical work. Honours were showered upon him, and in 1905 he 
was awarded the Nobel prize for medicine. 

Among his works may be mentioned: Untersuchungen fiber die 
Atiologie der Wundinfektionskrankheit (1878); Weitere Mitteilungen 
fiber tin Heilmittel gegen Tuber kulose (Leipzig, 1891) ; Hcilmittel gegen 
die Tuberkulose (1891) ; Vber neue Tuberculinpraparate (1897); 
and Reiseberichte fiber Rinderpest , Bubonenpest in Indien und Afrika , 
Tsetse- oder Surra- Krankheit, Texasfieber . tropisehe Malaria, Schwarz- 
wasserfieber (1898). His Sdmtliche Schrtften (2 vols. 19T2) were 
edited by Schwalbe, Gaffky and Pfahl. A bibliography of his works 
is given by W. Becher, Robert Koch (1891). From 1886 onwards 
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he edited with Dr. Karl Flugge, the Zeitschrift fur Hygiene und 
Infektionskrankheiten (published at Leipzig). See Loeffler, “Robert 
Koch, zum 60 ten Geburtstage” in Deut. Medizin . Wochenschr. (No. 
50 , 1903). 

KOCH, a tribe of north-eastern India, which has given its 
name to the state of Kuch Behar ( q.v .). They are probably of 
Mongoloid stock, akin to the Mech, Kachari, Garo and Tippera 
tribes, and originally spoke, like these, a language of the Bodo 
group. One of their chiefs established a powerful kingdom at 
Kuch Behar in the 16th century and they have gradually become 
Hinduized, and now adopt the name of Rajbansi ( = “of royal 
blood”). 

KOCK, CHARLES PAUL DE ( 1 793-1 $71), French nov- 
elist, was bom at Passy (Paris). He was a posthumous child, his 
father, a banker of Dutch extraction, having been a victim of 
the Terror. Paul de Kock lived on the Boulevard St. Martin, and 
was one of the most inveterate of Parisians. He died in Paris on 
April 27, 1871. In 1820 he began his long and successful series of 
novels dealing with Parisian life with Georgette , ou la m&re du 
Tabellion. His period of greatest and most successful activity 
was the Restoration and the early days of Louis Philippe. He was 
relatively less popular in France itself than abroad, where he 
was considered as the special painter of life in Paris. Major Pen- 
dennis’s remark that he had read nothing of the novel kind for 
30 years except Paul de Kock, may be classed with the legendary 
question of a foreign sovereign to a Frenchman who was paying 
his respects, “Vous venez de Paris et vous devez savoir des nouv- 
elles. Comment se porte Paul de Kock?” The disappearance of 
the grisette and of the cheap dissipation described by Henri Mur- 
ger practically made Paul de Kock obsolete. But to the student 
of manners his portraiture of low and middle-class life in the 
first half of the 19th century at Paris still has its value. With the 
exception of a few not very felicitous excursions into historical 
romance and some miscellaneous works of which his share in 
La Grande ville, Paris (1842), is the chief, all his books are 
stories of middle-class Parisian life, of guinguettes and cabarets 
and various equivocal adventures. The most famous are AndrS 
le Savoyard (1825) and Le Bar bier de Paris (1826). 

His Mimoires were published in 1873. See also Th. Trimm, La Vie 
de Charles Paul de Kock (1873). 

KODAIKANAL, a sanatorium of southern India, in the 
Madura district of Madras, situated in the Palni hills, among 
beautiful scenery, about 7,000 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1921), 
4,203. It is difficult of access, being 50 m. from a railway station. 
It contains a government observatory, well known for investiga- 
tions in terrestrial magnetism, seismology and solar physics. 

KODALY, ZOLTAN (1882- ), one of the most original 

and interesting of modern composers, was born at Kecskemet, 
Hungary, Dec. 16, 1882. He studied under Hans Koessler at 
the Budapest Academy of Music, where he became professor 
of composition in 1907. A leading exponent of the ultra-modern 
tendency in Hungarian music, he has devoted himself enthusiasti- 
cally to the collection and arrangement of Hungarian and Slovak 
folk-songs, and his pioneer work in this connection, carried on in 
conjunction with that of B 61 a Bart6k, has been of great im- 
portance, as going to throw new light on Hungarian national music 
in its earlier and more primitive forms. His own works, employ- 
ing frequently folk song material, and strikingly original and 
individual in treatment, includes two string quartets, a sonata 
for violoncello and piano, a sonata for violoncello alone, songs 
and pianoforte pieces, and a fine setting of Psalm LV. (“Psalmus 
Hungaricus”) for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra (1923), which 
was performed in England at the Gloucester festival of 1928 
under the direction of the composer. 

KODAMA, GENTARO, Count (1852-1907), Japanese 
general, was born in Choshu. He studied military science in Ger- 
many, and was appointed vice-minister of war in 1892. He be- 
came governor-general of Formosa in 1900, holding a' the same 
time the portfolio of war. When the conflict with Russia became 
imminent in 1903, he gave up his portfolio to become vice-chief 
of the general staff, a sacrifice which elicited much public ap- 
plause. Throughout the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5) he served 
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as chief of staff to Field Marshal Oyama, and it was well under- 
stood that his genius guided the strategy of the whole campaign, 
as that of General Kawakami had done in the war with China 
ten years previously. General Kodama was raised in rapid suc- 
cession to the ranks of baron, viscount and count, and his death 
in 1907 was regarded as a national calamity. 

KODUNGALUR, town, southern India, in Cochin state, 
within the presidency of Madras. Though now a place of little 
importance, its historical interest is considerable. Traditionally 
it was the first field of St. Thomas’s labours (a.d. 52) in India 
and the seat of Cheraman Perumal’s government. The Syrian 
Church was certainly firmly established here before the 9th cen- 
tury, and probably the Jews’ settlement was still earlier. The 
latter, in fact, claim to hold grants dated a.d. 378. The cruelty 
of the Portuguese drove most of the Jews to Cochin. Up to 1314, 
when the Vypin harbour was formed, the only opening in the 
Cochin backwater, and outlet for the Periyar, was at Kodungalur, 
which must then have been the best harbour on the coast. In 
1502 the Syrian Christians invoked the protection of the Portu- 
guese, who in 1523 built their first fort there. In 1661 the Dutch 
took the fort, the possession of which for the next forty years was 
contested between this nation, the zamorin, and the raja of 
Kodungalur. It was then taken by Tippoo in 1776, retaken by 
the Dutch, ceded to Tippoo, sold to the Travancore raja, and 
finally sold to Tippoo, who destroyed it in 1790. The country 
round Kodungalur now forms an autonomous principality, tribu- 
tary to the raja of Cochin. 

KOESFELD, a town in the Prussian province of Westphalia, 
on the Berkel, 38 m. by rail N.N.W. of Dortmund. Pop. (1925) 
10,564. The Gymnasia! Kirche (Roman Catholic) is used by the 
Protestant community. Here are the ruins of the Ludgeri castle, 
formerly the residence of the bishops of Munster, and also the 
castle of Varlar. The leading industries include the making of 
linen and cotton goods and machinery. 

KOHAT, a town and district of British India, in the North- 
West Frontier Province. The town is 37 m. south of Peshawar by 
the Kohat Pass, along which a military road was opened in 1901. 
The population in 1921 was 27,853, including 9,306 in the canton- 
ment. It is the military base for the southern Afridi frontier as 
Peshawar is for the northern frontier of the same tribe, and it lies 
in the heart of the Pathan country. 

The District of Kohat has an area of 2,694 sq.m. It consists 
chiefly of a bare and intricate mountain region east of the Indus, 
deeply scored with river valleys and ravines, but enclosing a few 
scattered patches of cultivated lowland. The eastern or Khattak 
country especially comprises a perfect labyrinth of ranges. The 
Miranzai valley, in the extreme west, appears by comparison a rich 
and fertile tract. The frontier mountains, continuations of the 
Safed Koh system, attain in places a considerable elevation, the 
two principal peaks, Dupa Sir and Mazi Garh, just beyond the 
British frontier, being 8,260 and 7,940 ft. above the sea respec- 
tively. The Waziri hills, on the south, extend like a wedge between 
the boundaries of Bannu and Kohat, with a general elevation of 
less than 4,000 ft. The salt-mines are situated in the low line of 
hills crossing the valley of the Teri Toi, and extending along both 
banks of that river. The deposit has a width of a quarter of a mile, 
with a thickness of 1,000 ft. ; it sometimes forms hills 200 ft. in 
height, almost entirely composed of solid rock-salt, and may prob- 
ably rank as one of the largest veins of its kind in the world. Petro- 
leum springs exude from a rock at Panoba, 23 m. east of Kohat; 
and sulphur abounds in the northern range. In 1921 the population 
was 214,123. The frontier tribes on the Kohat border are the 
Afridis, Orakzais, Zaimukhts and Turis. All these are described 
under their separate names. A railway runs from Kushalgarh 
through Kohat to Thai, and the river Indus is bridged at 
Kushalgarh. 

KOHAT PASS, a mountain pass in the North-West Frontier 
Province of India, connecting Kohat with Peshawar. From the 
north side the defile commences at 4J m. S.W. of Fort Mackeson, 
whence it is about 12 or 13 m. to the Kohat entrance. The pass 
varies from 400 yd. to ii m. in width, and its summit is some 
600 to 700 ft. above the plain. It is inhabited by the Adam Khel 
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Afridis, and nearly all British relations with that tribe have been 
concerned with this pass, which is the only connection between 
two British districts without crossing and recrossing the Indus 
(see Afridi). It is now traversed by a cart-road. 

KOH-I-NOR, a famous diamond, whose history can be traced 
with certainty to the early 14th century. It was one of Aurung- 
zebe’s treasured possessions. In 1739 it passed into the posses- 
sion of Nadir Shah, who gave the stone its name, which means 
“mountain of light.” After the annexation to Great Britain of 
the Punjab in 1849 the diamond passed through the hands of the 
East India company to Queen Victoria, since when it has remained 
the property of the British Crown. Originally it weighed i 86 t ^ 
carats, but it was re-cut in 1851 and reduced to 1 06-^ carats. 

KOHISTAN, a tract on the Peshawar border of the North- 
West Frontier Province of India; also a district in Afghanistan 
and a tract of country in Sind. Kohistan means the “country of 
the hills” and corresponds to the English word highlands; but 
it is specially applied to a little known district to the south and 
west of Chilas, between the Kagan valley and the river Indus. 
It comprises an area of over 1,000 sq.m., and is bounded on the 
north-west by the river Indus, on the north-east by Chilas, and 
on the south by Kagan, the Chor Glen and Allai. It consists 
roughly of two main valleys running east and west, and separated 
by a mountain range over 16,000 ft. high. The mountains are 
snow-bound and rocky wastes from their crests downwards to 
12,000 ft. Below this the hills are covered with line forest and 
grass to 5,000 or 6,000 ft., and the valleys, especially near the 
Indus, are fertile basins under cultivation. The Kohistanis are 
Mohammedans, but not of Pathan race. They are a well-built, 
brave but quiet people who carry on a trade with British districts. 
There is little doubt that they are, like the Kafirs of Kafiristan, 
the remnants of old races driven by Mohammedan invasions from 
the valleys and plains into the higher mountains. The majority have 
been converted to Islam within the last 200 years. The total 
population is about 16,000. 

An important district also known as Kohistan lies to the north 
of Kabul in Afghanistan, extending to the Hindu Kush. 

KOHL. The name of the cosmetic used from the earliest 
times in the East by women to darken the eyelids, in order to 
increase the lustre of the eyes. It is usually composed of finely 
powdered antimony, but smoke black obtained from burnt al- 
mond-shells or frankincense is also used. The Arabic word kohl , 
from which has been derived “alcohol,” is derived from kahala, 
to stain. “Kohl” or “kohl-rabi” (cole-rape, from Lat. caulis, 
cabbage) is a kind of cabbage ( q.v .), with a turnip-shaped top, 
cultivated chiefly as food for cattle. 

KOHLHASE, HANS, the hero of Heinrich von Kleist’s 
novel, Michael Kohlhaas , was a merchant at Kolln in Branden- 
burg. Unable to obtain redress in the courts of law for an attack 
on him by a Saxon nobleman on his way to Leipzig fair, the 
merchant, in a Fehdebrief, challenged not only his aggressor, but 
the whole of Saxony. The elector of Saxony, John Frederick I , 
set a price upon his head. Kohlhase now collected a band of 
criminals which spread terror throughout Saxony. In March 1540 
Kohlhase and his principal associate, Georg Nagelschmidt, were 
seized, and on the '22nd were broken on the wheel in Berlin. 

The life and fate of Kohlhase are dealt with in several dramas. 
See Burkhardt, Der historische Hans Kohlhase und H. von Kleists 
Michael Kohlhaas (Leipzig, 1864). 

KOHLRAUSCH, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1840- 
1910), German physicist, was born on Oct. 14, 1840, at Rinteln 
on the Weser, the son of Rudolph Kohlrausch (1809-58), who, 
with Weber, had measured the ratio of the electro-magnetic to 
the electrostatic unit of charge. Kohlrausch studied at Gottingen 
and Erlangen. He held chairs at Gottingen (1866-70), at the 
School of Technology, Frankfurt-on-Main (1870-71), at Darm- 
stadt (1871-75), at Wurzburg (1875-88), at Strasbourg (1888- 
95), and finally he succeeded Helmholtz as president of the 
Reichanstalt at Charlottenburg. In 1900 he was made honorary 
professor of physics at the University of Berlin. He was a member 
of the scientific societies of many European countries, including 
the Royal Society and Physical Society of London. He died at 


Marburg on Jan. 17, 1910. 

His research work was mainly on electricity and magnetism; 
he devised a method of simultaneously determining the measure- 
ment of the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetic field 
and an electric current. He carried out a series of important in- 
vestigations on electrolytic conductivity, using an alternating 
current in conjunction with a bridge method which reduced the 
polarisation of the electrolyte. This method is used to-day and is 
called after Kohlrausch. He investigated the variation of con- 
ductivity with dilution and showed that the ratio of the conduc- 
tivity to the number of gram-equivalents of the salt per unit 
volume approached an upper limit for infinite dilution. He 
obtained a connection between this ratio and the sum of the 
velocities of the ions; this with the determination of the ratio of 
the velocities made by Hitorff enabled the absolute velocities of 
the ions to be found. Kohlrausch also did much to stimulate 
experimental work in physics, his Leitfaden der Praktischen 
Physik (1870) ran into many editions, and was translated into 
English. He constructed a number of electric and magnetic 
measuring instruments. 

See Obituary Notice by Warburg in Deutsche Physikalische GeselU 
schaft Verhandlungen, xii. (1910). 

KOKAND or Kokan, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the Ko- 
kand district of the Uzbek S.S.R., in 40° 28' N. 70° 40' E. Pop. 
(1926) 68,426. Situated at an altitude of 1,375 ft., it has a severe 
climate, the average temperatures being — year, 56° ; January, 2 2 0 ; 
July, 65°. Yearly rainfall, 3-6 in. It is the centre of a fertile irri- 
gated oasis, and consists of a citadel, enclosed by a wall nearly 
12 m. in circuit, and of suburbs containing luxuriant gardens. The 
town is modernized, has an electric plant, broad streets, large 
squares, and a particularly handsome bazaar. The former palace 
of the khans, which recalls by its architecture the mosques of 
Samarkand, is the best building in the town. Kokand is one of the 
most important centres of trade in Turkistan. It is a railway 
junction, from which one line branches north-east through Naman- 
gan, and another south-east to Andijan. Raw cotton and silk are 
the principal exports, while manufactured goods are imported 
from Russia. There are cotton cleaning factories and flour mills. 
A women’s co-operative store has been successfully established, 
with a centre of instruction in health and infant welfare. Coins 
bearing the inscription “Kokand the Charming,” and known as 
kokands, had at one time a wide currency. 

The khanate of Kokand was a powerful state which grew up in 
the 1 8th century. Its early history is not well known, but the 
town was founded in 1732 by Abd-ur-Rahim under the name of 
Iski-kurgan or Kali-i-Rahimbai. This must relate, however, to the 
fort only, because Arab travellers of the 10th century mention 
Hovakend or Hokand, the position of which has been identified 
with that of Kokand. Many other populous and wealthy towns 
existed in this region at the time of the Arab conquest of Ferg- 
hana. In 1758-1759 the Chinese conquered Dzungaria and East 
Turkistan, and the begs or rulers of Ferghana recognized Chinese 
suzerainty. In 1807 or 1808 Alim, son of Narbuta, brought all the 
begs of Ferghana under his authority, and conquered Tashkent 
and Chimkent. His attacks on the Bukharan fortress of Ura-tyube 
were however unsuccessful, and the country rose against him. He 
was killed in 1817 by the adherents of his brother Omar. Omar 
was a poet and patron of learning, but continued to enlarge his 
kingdom, taking the sacred town of Azret (Turkistan), and, to 
protect Ferghana from the raids of the nomad Kirghiz, built 
fortresses on the Syr-darya, which became a basis for raids of 
Kokand people into Kirghiz land. This was the origin of a con- 
flict with Russia. Several petty wars were undertaken by the 
Russians after 1847 to destroy the Kokand forts, and to secure 
possession, first, of the Ili (and so of Dzungaria), and next of the 
Syr-darya region, the result being that in 1866, after the occupa- 
tion of Ura-tyube and Jizakh, the khanate of Kokand .was sepa- 
rated from Bukhara. During the forty-five years after the death 
of Omar in 1822, the khanate of Kokand was the seat of continu- 
ous wars between the settled Sarts and the nomad Kipchaks, the 
two parties securing the upper hand in turns. Kokand fell under 
the suzerainty of Bukhara, which supported Khudayar Khan, the 
representative of the Kipchak party, in 1858-1866; while Alim 
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Kul, the representative of the Sarts, put himself at the head of 
the gazavat (Holy War) proclaimed in i860, and fought bravely 
against the Russians until killed at Tashkent in 1865. In 1868 
Khudayar Khan, having secured independence from Bukhara, con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with the Russians, but was compelled 
to flee in 1875, when a new Holy War against Russia was pro- 
claimed. It ended in the capture of the strong fort of Makhram, 
the occupation of Kokand and Marghelan (1875), and the recog- 
nition of Russian superiority by the amir of Bukhara, who con- 
ceded to Russia all the territory north of the Naryn river. War, 
however, was renewed in the following year. It ended, in Feb. 
1876, with the capture of Andijan and Kokand and the annexation 
of the Kokand khanate to Russia. Out of it was made the Russian 
province of Ferghana, now merged in the Uzbek S.S.R. 

See : — The following publications are all in Russian: Kuhn, Sketch of 
the Khanate of Kokand (1876) ; V. Nalivkin, Short History of Kokand 
(French trans., Paris, 1889) ; Niazi Mohammed, Tarihi Shahrohi, or 
History of the Rulers of Ferghana, edited by Pantusov (Kazan, 1885) ; 
Maksheev, Historical Sketch of Turkestan and the Advance of the Rus- 
hans (St. Petersburg, 1890) ; N. Petrovskiy, Old Arabian Journals of 
Travel (Tashkent, 1894) ; Russian Encyclopaedic Dictionary, vol. xv. 
(1895). In English: F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross, The Heart of Asia 
(1899). 

KOKOMO, a city of Indiana, U.S.A., 50m. N. of Indianapolis, 
on Wildcat creek; the county seat of Howard county. It is on 
Federal highway 31; has an aviation field; and is served by the 
Nickel Plate and the Pennsylvania railways and by inter-urban 
electric lines. The population was 30,067 in 1920 (93% native 
white) and was estimated by the census bureau at 40,400 in 1928. 
It is the trade centre of a fertile farming region, and is an impor- 
tant industrial city, with over 100 factories producing some 200 
different articles and an agregate output in 1925 valued at $26,- 
638,676. Plate glass, rubber goods, steel wire and other metal 
products are the outstanding manufactures. Abundant electric 
power is available from both hydro-electric and steam plants. 
There are over 20oac. of public parks and playgrounds, and a 
boulevard is under construction along the banks of Wildcat creek. 
The assessed valuation of property in 1927 was $41,171,810. 

The region around Kokomo was a hunting ground of the Miami 
Indians, and some of their descendants still live in the village of 
Miami, 9m. N. of the city. In 1842 David Foster, an Indian trader, 
bought several hundred acres for a few dollars from their chief, 
and built a cabin on the north bank of the Wildcat. In 1844 the 
little trading post (named after a Miami chief) was made the 
county seat, and in 1865 it became a city. The early years were a 
struggle with ague and swamp fever, as the 4oac. given by Foster 
for the town site were covered with water most of the year. In 
i860 the population was only 1,040, but it increased to 4,042 in 
1880 and 10,609 in 1900, and in the next 20 years it was almost 
multiplied by three. The first practical automobile was built here 
by Elwood Haynes in 1892. Here were made also the first 
pneumatic rubber tyres and the first aluminium castings. 

KOKO-NOR. The name of a lake of Central Asia in north- 
east Tibet and of an administrative division under the jurisdiction 
of China. The Koko-nor lake lies at an altitude of about 10,000 
feet and measures 66 miles by 40. It is part of a high-lying basin, 
much of it very marshy, between the main axis of the Kunlun- 
Koko-nor mountains on the south and the curving arc of the 
Nan-shan on the north, the latter separating it from the Tarim 
basin. The level of the lake varies considerably. The administra- 
tive district of Koko-nor or Tsing-hai was carved out of north- 
eastern Tibet to protect the Kansu-Tarim corridor and unlike 
Tibet proper, now virtually independent, it is administered by 
Chinese officials. It includes the Nan-Shan ranges as well as the 
Koko-nor Depression. Most of the country is grazing-land inter- 
spersed with swamps. The population is thin and scattered, con- 
sisting mainly of nomadic Mongols in the north and of Tibetans 
in the south. In the extreme south-east a wild tribe of Tibetan 
affinities known as the Golaks live a practically independent 
existence. 

KOKOSCHKA, OSKAR (1886- ), German poet and 

painter, was born at Pochlarn, Austria, on March 1, 1886. He 
is an expressionist and has produced a number of semi-dramatic 
works, written in whimsical vein, in which the problems of life 
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are treated in a somewhat loose and vague manner. Morder , 
Hoffnung der Frauen (1907), Der brennende Dornbusch (1911), 
Hiob (1917) and Orpheus und Eurydike (1918) were first pub- 
lished in the Sturm and afterwards appeared in collected form 
under the title of Vier Dramen (1919). Morder, Hoffnung der 
Frauen and Hiob were performed for the first time in Dresden 
in 1919 and Der brennende Dornbusch was produced in Berlin 
under Kokoschka’s direction by the “Junge Deutschland.” In 
his staging of this piece Kokoschka revealed original talent. His 
verse is, for the most part, complementary to the accompanying 
pictures. His poetical works include Die trdumenden Knaben 
(Vienna, 1908; Leipzig, 1917); Der weisse Tiertoter (1920); 
Der gefesselte Kolumbus (1921); and among his more notable 
pictures and drawings are “Auswanderer” and “Der irrende Rit- 
ter.” As a painter he is one of the leading representatives of 
the expressionist movement in Germany. See Paul Westheim, 0 . 
Kokoschka (1919). 

KOKSHAROV, NIKOLAI IVANOVICH VON (1818- 

93), Russian mineralogist and major-general in the Russian army, 
assisted R. I. Murchison and de Keyserling in their survey of the 
Russian empire. He was later director of the institute of mines 
and of the Imperial mineralogical society in St. Petersburg (Len- 
ingrad). His papers on euclase, zircon, epidote, etc., were con- 
tributed to various scientific periodicals. He wrote Materialen zur 
Mineralogie Russlands (10 vol., 1853-91), and V orlesungen uber 
Mineralogie (1865). 

KOKSTAD, a town of South Africa, in 30° 30' S., 29 0 28' E ; 
altitude 4,500 ft.; 156 m. by rail S.W. of Pietermaritzburg. The 
population consists of 3,300, of whom 1,150 are whites, and 
about a third Griquas. The town is situated near the foot of Mt. 
Currie, an igneous mass, which rises to a height of over 7,000 
feet. It has a good water supply and the streets are lined with 
oak trees. There are two good hotels and several public build- 
ings. Kokstad, which is named after its Griqua founder, Adam 
Kok, dates from 1869, and was granted municipal government in 
1893. It is the chief centre of the Griqua people. A considerable 
trade in wool, grain and cattle is done with Basutoland, Pondo- 
land and the neighbouring parts of Natal. The surrounding 
country is well known for its cheesemaking. 

KOLA, a peninsula of northern Russia lying between the 
Barents sea on the north and the White sea on the south and 
having an area of 50,000 sq.m. It is a plateau 600-700 ft. in 
height, mainly composed of granite and gneiss and is, geo- 
graphically, an eastward extension of the mountainous region of 
Scandinavia. The snow capped granitic mountain masses of 
Umptek and Luyavrot reach a height of 3,500 to 4,000 ft. West 
of them lies a lowland gap stretching from Kola gulf in the north 
to the Kandalaksk gulf of the White sea in the south. Near the 
middle lies Lake Imandra, 67 m. from S.W. to N.E. from which 
the Niva river flows into Kandalaksk gulf, while to the north are 
smaller lakes connected by the Kola river. Lakes and rivers are 
numerous, and the watersheds are often ill-defined morasses, since 
the area is part of the Finnish moraine region. Towards the north 
the river valleys are clothed with birch and pine, in contrast to 
the general tundra nature of the region, but in the south thin 
birch woods extend over the whole area. Rapids make the rivers 
useless for navigation, and many are very shallow during summer 
and flooded in spring. Agriculture is impossible, the soil being 
poor and unproductive tundra, bog and podzol ( see Russia: Soils ) 
and the climate unfavourable, with a very short, cool summer 
average July temperature 54-8° F and a long winter, average 
January temperature n-8° F, average rainfall per annum 8 in., 
half of which falls between June and August. The influence of 
the Atlantic drift is felt for some distance inland from the Mur- 
mansk coast ( q.v .). The northern limit of cultivation excludes all 
the peninsula east of the Kola-Kandalaksk depression, but west 
of it potatoes, turnips and barley are grown to a small extent; 
the peninsula depends entirely on imported grain. Cattle and pigs 
are raised in the grassy valleys. Cloudberries, bilberries and crow- 
berries are abundant in summer. Birds are numerous, especially 
the ptarmigan, willow grouse, capercailzie, eider-duck, goose and 
puffin. The nomad tribes breed reindeer. Salmon are found in 
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the rivers, and herring and seal are caught off the White sea 
coasts. The settlements are mainly fishing stations on the Mur- 
mansk coast, and the chief town is Murmansk ( q.v .). The railway 
constructed in 1917 runs through the main depression northwards 
to Murmansk and settlements are springing up already (1928) 
along it. Otherwise communication is extremely difficult. There 
are a few reindeer sledge tracks in winter, but in summer they 
become swampy and mosquitoes are so numerous as to interfere 
with transit, and make it impossible for animals to be used. 
Mineral wealth consists mainly of silver, lead and zinc ore re- 
ported, but not worked, on the Murmansk coast, and silver mines 
worked on Medvied island in Kandalaksk gulf. A scientific expe- 
dition in 1927 under Professor Fersman found a marked magnetic 
anomaly' suggestive of more extensive iron-deposits than the bog- 
ore already known to exist. Copper exists in the Ponoi valley 
near Umba and gold near Kola. Pearls are found in the rivers, 
especially in the Kola and Tuloma. Apart from the Russian Finns 
and Norwegians in the fishing settlements of the Murmansk 
district, the population consists mainly of Lapps. The Lapps are a 
Finno-Ugrian type, the shortest and most brachycephalic race in 
Europe. They have high cheek bones, narrow eyes, not Mon- 
golian in type, a good deal of hair on the face and a broad nose. 
They have been much modified by interbreeding with Russians 
and Norwegians and their numbers, including half-breeds, are 
probably about 2,500-3,000. They differ from the Finnish Lapps 
in dialect and in being entirely illiterate; their language some- 
what resembles Mordvinian, but also shows Finnish influence. The 
Lyavozersk Lapps speak a different dialect from that of the Ponoi 
Lapps; and the latter have been much more influenced by Russian 
customs than the former. The Lapps are nomads and breed rein- 
deer in a somewhat casual way. In summer they allow the rein- 
deer to run wild and occupy themselves with fishing; in winter the 
herds are kept near the winter villages feeding on the reindeer 
moss, and this method means that the village becomes bare of 
lichen and is deserted every few years. Their food is reindeer 
flesh and dried or salted fish in the winter, and snow chickens, 
waterfowl and berries in the summer. They trade their reindeer 
products for knives, gunpowder and small articles with the Rus- 
sians and Zirians and, before the railway came, did much trans- 
port of goods in their boat shaped reindeer sledges. Adminis- 
tratively the peninsula forms part of the Murmansk district of 
the Leningrad area. Its total population including the town of 
Murmansk was 23,016 in 1926. 

See Handbook of Siberia and Arctic Russia, I.D. 1207 (1920); 
A. O. Kiblmann and Palmen, Die Expedition nach der Halbinsel Kola 
(1887-92) ; A. O. Kihlmann, Bericht einer naturwissenschaftlichen 
Reise durch Russisch-Lappland (Helsingfors, 1890) ; and W. Ramsay, 
Geologische Beobachtungen auf der Halbinsel Kola (Helsingfors, 1899). 

KOLABA, a district of British India, in the southern division 
of Bombay. Area, 2,169 sq.m.; pop. (1921), 562,942. The head- 
quarters are at Alibagb. Lying between the Western Ghats and 
the sea, Kolaba district is very hilly. The sea frontage, of about 
20 m., is throughout the greater part of its length fringed by a belt 
of coco-nut and betel-nut palms. Behind this belt lies a stretch of 
flat country devoted to rice cultivation. In many places along the 
banks of the salt-water creeks there are extensive tracts of salt 
marshland, and salt is largely manufactured. The district is 
traversed by a few small streams. Tidal inlets, of which the prin- 
cipal are the Nagothna on the north, the Roha or Chaul in the 
west, and the Bankot creek in the south, run inland for 30 or 40 
m., forming highways for a brisk trade in rice, salt, firewood, and 
dried fish and the fishing is of considerable value. The Western 
Ghats have two remarkable peaks — Raigarh, where Sivaji built 
his capital, and Miradongar. There are extensive teak and black 
wood forests, the value of which is increased by their proximity 
to Bombay. The Great Indian Peninsula railway crosses part of 
the district, and communication with Bombay is maintained by a 
steam ferry. Kolaba district takes its name from a little island 
off Alibagh, which was one of the strongholds of Angria, the 
Mahratta pirate of the 18th century. 

kolACek, frantiSek (1851-1913), Czech physicist, 

studied in Prague under E. Mach and in Vienna under Stefan. In 
1882 he was appointed lecturer at the Brno (Brunn) Polytechnic, 


and in 1891 became professor of mathematical physics at the 
Charles university in Prague. His numerous publications (mostly 
in Czech and German) dealing with electro-magnetic and optical 
theory and hydrodynamics include a paper “Zur Theorie der 
elektro-magnetischen Gleichungen in bewegten Median” {Ann. 
der Physik.y 1907), which derives electromagnetic equations for 
moving media independently of the electron theory, and arrives 
at Lorentz equations which are related to a system of co-ordinates 
connected with the observer, thus satisfying the relativity 
criterion. Kol££ek died in Dec. 1913. 

KOLA NUT, the name given to the fruit of Cola acuminata 
and C. vera f tropical African trees. They are also known as guru 
nuts and are used by the natives as food and, when chewed, as a 
stimulant. 

KOLAR, a town and district of India, in the state of Mysore. 
The town is 43 m. E. of Bangalore. Pop. (1921), 13,368. Al- 
though of ancient foundation, it has been almost completely mod- 
ernized. Industries include the weaving of blankets and the 
breeding of turkeys for export. 

The District of Kolar has an area of 3,149 sq.m. It occupies 
the portion of the Mysore table-land immediately bordering the 
Eastern Ghats. The principal watershed lies in the north-west, 
around the hill of Nandidrug (4,810 ft.), from which rivers radiate 
in all directions; and the whole country is broken by numerous hill 
ranges. The chief rivers are the Palar, the South Pinakini or 
Pennar, the North Pinakini, and the Papagani, which are utilized 
for irrigation. The soil in the valleys consists of a fertile loam; 
and in the higher levels sand and gravel are found. The hills are 
covered with scrub, jungle and brushwood. In 1921 the population 
was 704,657. The district is traversed by the Bangalore line of 
the Madras railway, with a branch 10 m. long, known as the 
Kolar Goldfields railway. Gold prospecting in this region began 
in 1876, and five companies were at work in 1924. Over 62J mil- 
lions sterling worth of gold has been mined since 1882, and silver 
is also produced. The city called the Kolar Gold Fields had in 
1921 a population of 87,682. Electricity from the falls of the 
Cauvery (93 m. distant) is utilized as the motive power in the 
mines. Sugar manufacture and silk and cotton weaving are the 
other principal industries in the district. 

KOLBE, ADOLPHE WILHELM HERMANN (1818- 
1884), German chemist, was born on Sept. 27, 1818, at Elliehau- 
sen, near Gottingen, where in 1838 he began to study chemistry 
under F. Wohler. In 1842 he became assistant to R. W. von Bun- 
sen at Marburg, and three years later to Lyon Playfair at London. 
From 1847 to 1851 he was engaged at Brunswick in editing the 
Dictionary 'of Chemistry , started by Liebig, but in the latter year 
he went to Marburg as successor to Bunsen in the chair of chemis- 
try. In 1865 he was called to Leipzig in the same capacity, and he 
died in that city on Nov. 25, 1884. Kolbe developed chemical the- 
ory in regard to the constitution of organic compounds, which he 
viewed as derivatives of inorganic ones, formed from the latter, 
directly or indirectly, by simple processes of substitution. Unable 
to accept Berzelius’s doctrine of the unalterability of organic 
radicles in its entirety, he introduced a modified idea of the struc- 
tural radicles, which, under the influence of his fellow-worker 
Edward Frankland’s conception of definite atomic saturation- 
capacities, contributed in an important degree to the subsequent 
establishment of the structure theory. A great achievement to his 
credit wds the forecast of the possible existence of secondary and 
tertiary alcohols; these were subsequently discovered by Fricdel 
(1862) and Butlerow (1864), respectively. Kolbe was a very suc- 
cessful teacher, a ready and vigorous writer, and a brilliant ex- 
perimentalist. He is best known for his work on the electrolysis of 
salts of fatty and other acids, for his preparation of salicylic 
acid from phenol and for his discovery of nitro-methane. To- 
gether with Frankland he found that nitriles are converted into 
the corresponding acids on hydrolysis. 

His works include: Lehrbuch der organischen Chemie (1854) ; and 
Zur Entwickelungsgcschichte der theoretischen Chemie (1881). ,, 

KOLBERG or COLBERG, a town and seaport of the Prus- 
sian province of Pomerania, on the right bank of the Persante, 
which falls into the Baltic about a mile below the town, and at 
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the junction of the railway lines from Belgard and Gollnow. Pop. 
(1925) 30,2 76. Originally a Slavonic fort, Kolberg is one of the 
oldest places of Pomerania. At an early date it became the seat 
of a bishop, and although it soon lost this distinction it obtained 
municipal privileges in 1255. From 1284 it was a member of the 
Hanseatic League. It passed by the treaty of Westphalia to the 
elector of Brandenburg, who strengthened its fortifications, which 
were, however, razed in 1887. The red -brick church of St. Mary, 
with five aisles, one of the most remarkable churches in Pomerania, 
dates from the 14th century. Bathing attracts a number of sum- 
mer visitors, and it has a harbour at the mouth of the Persante, 
where there is a lighthouse. Machinery, motor boats, electric 
motors and spirits are manufactured; there is an extensive salt- 
mine in the neighbouring Zillenberg; the salmon and lamprey 
fisheries are important; and a fair amount of commercial activity 
is maintained. 

KOLCHAK, ALEXANDER VASILIEVICH (1875- 

1920), Russian admiral, was born in 1875 and entered the Rus- 
sian Navy in 1888. He served in the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-5 and at the beginning of the World War was in command 
of a destroyer in the Baltic. In the summer of 1916 Kolchak was 
appointed commander of the Black Sea fleet, with the rank of 
rear-admiral. After the Revolution in 1917 he took an active part 
in the fighting against the Bolshevists in Siberia. On Nov. 18, 
1918, by a decision of the Russian Government at Omsk, Admiral 
Kolchak assumed the title of Supreme Ruler of Russia. During 
the first half of 1919 the anti-Bolshevist army under his command 
met with some success, but in the summer the army disintegrated, 
there were risings in the rear, and Omsk, the capital of the Siberian 
Government was captured on Nov. 15, 1919. The Government 
was then transferred to Irkutsk, but after the creation of a new 
socialist administration at Irkutsk, Kolchak was asked to resign, 
and on Jan. 4, 1920 he signed a ukase transferring his powers to 
Gen. Denikin. Later he fell into the hands of the Bolshevists, and 
was shot at Irkutsk on Feb. 7, 1920. 

KOLCSEY FERENCZ (1790-1838), Hungarian poet, critic 
and orator, was born at Szodemeter, in Transylvania, on Aug. 8, 
1790. In his fifteenth year he made the acquaintance of Kazinczy, 
and zealously adopted his linguistic reforms. From 1821 to 1826 
he published many separate poems of great beauty in the Aurora , 
Hebe, Aspasia, and other magazines of polite literature. He 
joined Paul Szemere in a new periodical, £let es literature (4 vols. 
1826-29). From 1832 to 1835 he sat in the Hungarian Diet as 
a liberal. He was an original member of the Hungarian Academy. 
He died on Aug. 4, 1838. 

See G. Steinacker, Ungamche Lyriker (Leipzig and Pest, 1874) ; 
F. Toldy, Magyar Koltok ttete (2 vols., Pest, 1871) ; J. Ferencry and 
J. Danielik, Magyar Irdk (2 vols., Pest, 1856-58). The collected works 
(6 vols.) appeared at Pest (1840-48). 

KOLDING, a town of Denmark in the amt (county) of 
Vejle, on the east coast of Jutland, on the Koldingfjord, an inlet 
of the Little Belt, north of the German frontier. Pop. (1925), 
16,745. The name of Kolding occurs in the 10th century, but its 
earliest known town-rights date from 1321. In 1644 it was the 
scene of a Danish victory over the Swedes, and on April 22, 1849, 
of a Danish defeat by the troops of Schleswig-Holstein. It con- 
tains the oldest stone church in Denmark, dating from the 13th 
century. To the north-west lie the ruins of the royal castle, “Kold- 
inghus,” built in 1248, and partially destroyed by fire in 1808. 
The large square tower was built by Christian IV. (1588-1648). 

, It contains an antiquarian and historical museum (1892). 
A comprehensive view of the beautiful scenery surrounding the 
town is obtained from the Skamlingsbank, 8i m. S.E. Kolding 
has good railway connections, and an excellent ice-free harbour, 
with a depth of over 20 ft. It has large industrial concerns, and 
exports about 40,000 head of cattle yearly. 

KOLGUEV or KOLGUEFF, an island in the south-eastern 
part of the Barents sea, 50 m. off the coast of Russia, to which 
it belongs. It is, roughly, oval in form, has an area of about 1,300 
sq.m, and a maximum height of 250 feet. The sea around it is 
shallow and blocked by ice throughout winter and spring. Tundra 
and great bogs cover the greater part of the surface; there are 


several streams and many small lakes. The island is of recent 
geological formation and consists of sands and clays, which rise 
in the north-west to cliffs of 60 feet. A few boulders of sandstone 
and granite occur. Vegetation is sufficient to give pasture for a 
few herds of reindeer, owned by Samoyeds. There are bears, 
foxes and many birds. 

See A. Trevor-Battye, Ice Bound on Kolguev (London, 1893), with 
full scientific appendices and history; and A. Tolmachev, “Erne Som- 
merreise nach Kolgujew” Geog. Annalen, vol. ix. (Stockholm, 1927). 

KOLHAPUR, a native state of India, within the Deccan 
division of Bombay, and the principal state under the political 
control of the government of Bombay. Together with its jagirs 
or feudatories, it covers an area of 3,217 sqm. In 1921 the 
population was 833,726. Kolhapur stretches from the heart of the 
Western Ghats eastwards into the plain of the Deccan. Along 
the spurs of the main chain of the Ghats lie wild and picturesque 
hill slopes and valleys, producing little but timber. One tenth 
of the district is reserved forest. The centre of the state is crossed 
by several lines of low hills running at right angles from the 
main range. In the east the country opens into a well-cultivated 
and treeless plain, broken only by an occasional river. Among 
the western hills are the ancient Mahratta strongholds of Panhala, 
Vishalgarh, Bavda and Rungna. The rivers, though navigable 
during the rains by boats of 2 tons burthen, are all fordable 
during the hot months. Iron ore exists, but is not now worked. 
The principal agricultural products are rice, millets, and sugar- 
cane, and coarse cloth and pottery are made. 

The rajas of Kolhapur trace their descent from Raja Ram, a 
younger son of Sivaji the Great, the founder of the Mahratta 
power. The prevalence of piracy caused the British government 
to send expeditions against Kolhapur in 1765 and 1792; and in 
the early years of the 19th century the misgovernment of the 
chief compelled the British to resort to military operations, and 
ultimately to appoint an officer to manage the state. In recent 
years the state has been conspicuously well governed, on the 
pattern of British administration. The raja Shri Chhatrapati, 
G.C.I E. (who is entitled to a salute of 19 guns) was born in 
1897, and succeeded in 1922. The principal institutions are the 
Rajaram college, the Albert Edward Hospital, the high school, a 
technical school, and training-schools. The state railway from 
Miraj junction to Kolhapur town is worked by the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta company. 

The town of Kolhapur (pop. 1921, 55,594) has, besides a 
number of handsome modern public buildings, many evidences of 
antiquity. Originally it appears to have been an important re- 
ligious centre, and numerous Buddhist remains have been dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood. It has a cotton mill, and manu- 
factures of pottery, paper, lace, etc. 

KOLI, a low caste in India. Possibly akin to the Kols of Ben- 
gal, they form the bulk of the agricultural labourers in Gujarat, 
where they were once robbers, and extend into the Deccan and 
Konkan. The name is of unknown origin, but certainly much 
older in India than the Turki kulak , “slave.” It has been angli- 
cized as “coolie.” In 1921 the Kolis numbered 3,336, 039, including 
the Koris or Kolis, a weaving caste of northern India. 

KOLIN, a town in Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, lies on the Elbe 
40 m. E. of Prague in the centre of a flourishing agricultural area, 
producing sugar beet, fruit, vegetables and cereals. The indus- 
tries are indicative of the surroundings and include flour-milling, 
sugar-refining, brewing and the manufacture of starch, syrup and 
spirits. Like many of the old Bohemian towns it contains a num- 
ber of fine buildings, of which the 14th century Gothic church 
of St. Bartholomew is the most noteworthy. Pop. 16,204 

(1923). 

Battle of Kol/n, 1757 . — This early battle of the Seven Years’ 
War is described under the latter heading. It ended in the defeat 
of Frederick the Great owing to his excessive confidence not only 
in his ability to repeat the manoeuvre of Prague ( q.v .) but in the 
sluggishness of his Austrian opponents. It also furnished a strik- 
ing historical example of the psychological axiom that soldiers, 
even the most strictly disciplined, will be drawn towards any 
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point from which they are being fired on, to the abandonment of 
their assigned direction. This natural reaction to the magnetic 
effect 'of fire caused Fredericks manoeuvre to break down. 

KOLLIKER, ALBRECHT VON (1817-1905), Swiss em- 
bryologist and histologist, was born at Zurich on July 6, 1817, and 
studied under Johannes Muller. He became professor of anatomy 
at Zurich in 1846 and a year later at Wurzburg. His Entwicklimgs- 
gerschichte des Menschen und der Thiere, which appeared in 1861, 
was the first work on cgmparative embryology. His work on his- 
tology was the first formal treatise on the subject. Von Kblliker 
anticipated some of Mendel’s conclusions regarding heredity. 
Besides writing numerous papers on physiology and Darwinism, 
from 1849 he edited the Zeitsch. fur wisscnschaftliche Zodlogie. 

See his Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben (Leipzig, 1899). 

KOLLONTAI, ALEXANDRA MICHAILOWNA, 

Russian diplomatist, “first woman ambassador in the world,” was 
an active member of the Menshevik section of the Russian social- 
democratic party before 1914, but on the outbreak of the World 
War she joined Trotsky’s “Internationalist” section and worked 
actively with the Bolsheviks abroad. On return to Russia in 1917 
she joined the Bolshevik party, and became very popular as a 
speaker in St. Petersburg (Leningrad). Mme. Kollontai was 
arrested by the Provisional Government in July 1917. She was 
elected to the central committee of the Bolshevik party in August 
1917, took part in the October revolution, and became the first 
people’s commissar for social welfare in the Soviet Govern- 
ment. In 1920 she was prominent for her advocacy of the 
“Workers’ Opposition” views, and in 1922 she was sent to Norway 
as political and trade representative of the Soviet Government. In 
1927 she was sent to Mexico as ambassador, but remained in that 
capacity for only a few months. 

KOLLONTAJ, HUGO (1750-1S12), Polish politician and 
writer, was born in 1750 at Niecislawice in Sandomir, and edu- 
cated at Pinczow, Cracow and Rome, where he devoted him- 
self enthusiastically to the study of the fine arts, especially of 
architecture and painting. At Rome too he obtained a canonry 
attached to Cracow cathedral, and on his return to Poland in 1775 
attacked the question of educational reform, and despite the 
obstruction of the clergy, carried through his reform of its uni- 
versity, of which he was rector 1782-85. In 1786 Kollontaj was 
appointed referendarius of Lithuania, and during the Four Years’ 
Diet (1788-92) took a very active part in passing the constitution 
of May 3, 1791, and became vice-chancellor in June. On the 
triumph of the reactionaries he adhered to the new order, but 
probably less from ambition than from the desire to save some- 
thing from the wreck of the constitution He then emigrated to 
Dresden. On the outbreak of Kosciuszko’s insurrection he re- 
turned to Poland, and became member of the national govern- 
ment and ministerof finance. But his radicalism had now become 
of a disruptive quality; he quarrelled with and thwarted Kos- 
ciuszko for his refusal to adopt Jacobinic methods, and was him- 
self regarded by the conservatives as “a second Robespierre,” and 
suspected of complicity in the outrages of June 17 and 18, 1794, 
when the Warsaw mob massacred the political prisoners. On the 
collapse of the insurrection Kollontaj emigrated to Austria, where 
from 1795 to 1802 he was detained as a prisoner. Released 
through the mediation of Prince Adam Czartoryski, he returned 
to Poland discredited, and died at Warsaw F'eb. 28, 1812. 

Of his numerous works the most notable are: Political Speeches as 
Vice-Chancellor (Pol.) (in 6 vols., Warsaw, 1791); On the Erection 
and Fall of the Constitution of May (Pol.) (Leipzig, 1793; Paris, 
1868) ; Correspondence with T. Czacki (Pol.) (Cracow, 1854) ; Letters 
written during Emigration, 1792-1794 (Pol.) (Posen, 1872). 

See Ignacz Badeni, Necrology of Hugo Kollontaj (Pol.) (Cracow, 
1819) ; Henryk Schmitt, Review of the Life and Works of Kollontaj 
(Pol.) (Lemberg, i860) ; Wojcick Grochowski, “Life of Kollontaj” 
(Pol.) in Tygod Illus. (Warsaw, 1861). 

KOLN: see Cologne. 

KOLOMAN (Hung. Kalman) (1070-1116), king of Hun- 
gary, was the son of King Geza of Hungary by a Greek concubine. 
King Ladislaus would have made him a monk, but Koloman had 
no inclination for an ecclesiastical career and escaped to Poland. 
On the death of Ladislaus (1095), he returned to Hungary and 


seized the crown. His legitimately born younger brother, Almos, 
did not submit to this usurpation and in 1108 won over the em- 
peror Henry V., who thereupon invaded Hungary. The Germans 
were unsuccessful, and Koloman was reconciled with his brother 
for a time. Five years later Koloman imprisoned Almos and his 
infant son, B£la in a monastery and had them blinded. Neverthe- 
less Koloman was a good king and a wise ruler. In foreign affairs 
he continued the policy of St. Ladislaus by trying to secure a sea- 
board for Hungary. In 1097 he overthrew Peter, king of Croatia, 
and acquired the greater part of Dalmatia, though here he came 
into collision with the Greek and the German emperors, Venice, 
the pope and the Norman-ltalian dukes, who were all alike inter- 
ested in the fate of the province. By 1102, however, he was in 
possession of Zara, Trau, Spalato and all the islands as far as the 
Cetina. But it was as a legislator and administrator that Koloman 
was greatest (see Hungary: History). He was not only one of 
the most learned, but also one of the most statesmanlike sov- 
ereigns of the earlier middle ages. Koloman died on Feb. 3, 1116. 

KOLOMEA: see Kolomyta. 

KOLOMNA, a town of Russia, in the province of Moscow, 
situated on the railway between Moscow and Ryazan, 72 m S.E. 
of Moscow, at the confluence of the Moskva river with the Kolo- 
menka in 55 0 5' N., 38° 38' E. Pop. (1926) 17,666. It is an old 
town mentioned in the annals in 1177, and until the 14th century 
was the capital of the Ryazan principality. It suffered greatly 
from the invasions of the Tatars in the 13th century, who de- 
stroyed it four times, as well as from the wars of the 17th cen- 
tury; but it always recovered and has never lost its commercial 
importance. It has several old churches of great archaeological 
interest. There are railway workshops where locomotives and 
wagons are made, and a munition factory which was specially 
active in 1917, when the population rose to 43.000. 

KOLOMYJA, a Polish town in the province of Stanislawow, 
122 m. S. of Lemberg by rail. Pop. (1921), 41.400, of which half 
were Jews. It is situated on the Pruth, and has an active trade 
in agricultural products. It is an ancient town, and, as the capital 
of the frontier district of Pokucie, suffered severely in the 15th and 
1 6th centuries from the inroads of the Moldavians and the Tatars. 

KOLPINO, a town in the Leningrad province of the Rus- 
sian S.F.S.R., on the Izhora river, 16 m. south-east of the city of 
Leningrad, on the Leningrad-Moscow railway, 59 0 43' N., 30° 
34' E. Pop. (1926) 17,173. A government naval iron foundry was 
established here in the eighteenth century and is still working. The 
sacred image of St. Nicholas in the Trinity church was formerly 
much venerated and pilgrims visited it on May 22 in each year. 

KOLS. Hindus use the word “Kol” as a generic term for the 
non-Aryan Munda (Austro-Asiatic) speakers of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau. “Most of the tribes simply call themselves ‘men/ the 
same word, with dialectic variations, Kol, Kora , Kurku (merely 
the plural of Kur), liar , Hdrakd (another plural), or Ho, being 
used universally ” ( Linguistic Survey of India , vol. i., p. 38, 1927.) 

See E. T. Dalton, Ethnography of Bengal (1872) ; S. C. Ray, The 
Mundas (1012); Bengal Census Report, p. 1911; Tribes and Castes 
of the Central Provinces (1916). 

KOLYVAN, a small village in the Novo-Sibirsk (Novo- 
Nikolayevsk) district of the Siberian Area of the Russian S F S.R., 
in 55 0 23' N., 82° 36' E., on the Chaus river, 5 m. from the Ob. 
It was formerly a wealthy town trading in cattle, hides, tallow, 
corn and fish, but its population had declined to 7,386 in 1923 
and it was regraded as a village in 1924-25. It was founded in 
1713 under the name of Chausky Ostrog and grew rapidly until 
the coming of the Trans-Siberian railway. 

komArno, also called Komarom, Czechoslovakia, at thp 
confluence of the Vah and the Danube, the second harbour of 
Czechoslovakia. Settlement on its site dates back to Roman times 
though charter as a town was not obtained till 1265. Commanding 
important routes north and %est Komarno occupies a powerful 
strategic position and was once considered to be the strongest 
fortress in Europe. It was besieged four times by the Turks be- 
tween 1543 and 1663, by the Austrians in the 1848-49 revolution, 
and sheltered the treasure of the Austrian national bank during the 
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Austro-Prussian war of 1866. The surrounding region is noted 
for cereals and wine, in which with timber, fish and stock a brisk 
export trade is carried on; river craft are also constructed. 
Komarno was transferred to Czechoslovakia from Hungary by 
the Treaty of Trianon, 1920. Pop. (1921) 17,715, of whom 13,- 
584 were Magyars. 

KOMATI, a river of south-eastern Africa. It rises at an ele- 
vation of about 5,000 ft. in the Ermelo district of the Transvaal, 
11 m. W. of the source of the Vaal, and flowing in a general N. 
and E. direction reaches the Indian ocean at Delagoa bay, after 
a course of some 500 miles. The river descends the Drakensberg 
by a pass 30 m. S. of Barberton, and at the eastern border of 
Swaziland is deflected northward, along the western side of the 
Lcbombo mountains. Just W. of 32 0 E. and in 25 0 25' S. it is 
joined by one of the many rivers of South Africa named Croco- 
dile. A mile below the junction the united stream, which from 
this point is also known as the Manhissa, passes to the coastal 
plain through a cleft 626 ft. high in the Lebombo known as 
Komati Poort, where are some picturesque falls. At Komati 
Poort, which marks the frontier between British and Portuguese 
territory, the river is less than 60 m. from its mouth in a direct 
line, but in crossing the plain it makes a w ? ide sweep of 200 m., 
first N. and then S., forming lagoon-like expanses and back-waters 
and receiving from the north several tributaries. In flood time 
there is a connection northward through the swamps with the 
basin of the Limpopo. The Komati enters the sea 15 m. N. of 
Lourengo Marques. It is navigable from its mouth, where the 
water is from 12 to 18 ft. deep, to the foot of the Lebombo. 

KOMI (Kami) or Ztrian, autonomous area of the Russian 
S.F.S.R., a district created in 1921 stretching from the provinces 
of Archangel and Northern Dwina on the west to the Urals on 
the east. The Arctic ocean and the Kara sea lie on the north, and 
the Vyatka province on the south. It lies between 59 0 30' N. 
and 70° N., and 46° E. and 66° E., thus much of it is north of 
the Arctic circle. The Great Land Tundra is a swampy district. 
The vegetation consists mainly of perennial lichens and mosses, 
with greatly developed root-systems, and stunted, matted, cushion- 
like aerial systems. The leaves may be succulent, or leathery, 
stiff and needle-shaped, with a waxy or hairy surface. Winter is 
long and severe, and the temperature may drop to — 50° F; in 
spring the blocks of ice from the warmer south are piled by the 
current on the unthawed ice below, and extensive floods arc 
formed. From May to July, the sun never sets below the horizon, 
and insects, especially mosquitoes flourish. In rare places of better 
drainage, where there is no perpetually frozen soil below, oases of 
brightly coloured blossoms, forget-me-nots, lupins, saxifrage, 
pedicularis and poppies may occur. During July and August the 
mid-day temperature may reach 70° F and crakeberries and 
cloudberries ripen. Cumulus clouds, heavy showers and driving 
mist may result from evaporation, the water of the north 
flowing streams being warmer than the air. By the end of August 
gales and snowstorms set in and by mid-September, the whole 
region is snow and ice covered. From November to February the 
sun does not rise above the horizon and tremendous blizzards, 
lasting for days, sweep the land. Dwarf willow-scrub occurs near 
(he rivers and on sandy soil and provides fuel for (he wandering 
Samoyedes and covert for the nests of the willow-grouse, Tern- 
ming’s stint, white fronted goose and red-throated pipit. Ducks 
and w r ading birds, stints, ruffs, grey plover and pharalope nest 
on the quaking treacherous moss bogs in summer, studded with 
islands of sphagnum — or lichen — covered driftwood brought down 
by the spring floods. The mammals of the tundra include rein- 
deer, arc(ic fox and hare, wolf and ermine. The lemming is a 
vital link in the life-cycle of the tundra. Reindeer, both wild and 
domesticated, are the most important economic animals. The Komi 
and latterly some Russians, have learned reindeer breeding from 
the Samoyedes, who are entirely dependent on reindeer for food, 
clothing and shelter. The splayed hoofs of the reindeer support 
them on the snow and soft moss, and their broadly spatulate 
antlers enable them to push the snow aside in search of food. 
Reindeer breeders are compelled to be nomadic, for their herds 
are driven northwards in summer by the swarms of mosquitoes 


and by the need for snow. In 1926-7, the number of reindeer was 
about 400,000, two thirds of them bred by Komi and the remain- 
ing third by Samoyedes and Russians. In 1925 a veterinary sta- 
tion for reindeer breeders was established at Izhma. 

South of this region is the taiga forest; two thirds of Komi 
area is forest covered, and of this one half is pine clad. Firs are 
common, and in the Urals, Siberian cedar, silver hr and 
larch. Timber products in 1926-27 were considerably greater than 
in 1913. The greater part is floated down the Vychegda and 
Northern Dwina to Archangel and exported, while some is exported 
via the Perm railway either for local consumption or for the 
Volga districts. Timber accounts for 75 to 80% of all the exports 
of the region; the establishment of 3 electric stations in 1926 is 
providing power for sawmills and much increasing the output. 
Tar and pitch preparation and the making of small wooden articles 
are important kustar (home) industries. Linked with the forest 
is hunting for squirrel, hare, ermine, mink, marten, fox, arctic 
fox, otter, etc. The fur exports are still below pre-war level, partly 
through destructive exploitation and partly through forest fires. 
Game birds are also a source of income and the wings of the white 
partridge are exported. Hunting, however, forms a supplementary 
source of income except in the Izhma-Pechora district, where it 
is the main occupation. Salmon, Siberian salmon and gang fish 
are prepared for export in the Pechora region. 

Cultivation occupies but a small area in the district. Forest 
clearings are made by burning; the stumps and roots are cleared 
away and the charcoal enriches the soil temporarily. Rye, barley, 
oats, flax, hemp and potatoes are grown; rye and barley occupy 
78% of the sown area. Hay and vegetables are raised in a few 
places. The meadow lands near the rivers favour cattle breeding 
which is carried on more intensively than cultivation. Horses are 
useful in the timber industry, and draught cattle and cows are 
increasingly bred. Dairying is beginning and several butter fac- 
tories have been built in the last few years. Industrial enter- 
prises are at present non-existent, except for small sawmills, 
ironsmelting works and a salt preparing factory. But kustar 
or peasant industries and handicrafts have great importance and 
include the preparation of chamois leather, especially in the 
Izhma district, the making of harness, carpentry, flour-milling, 
tar and pitch preparation, blacksmith’s work, etc. In the Ustkul- 
omsk and Shchugorsk districts whetstone is worked for mill- 
stones and grindstones both for the Russian and foreign market. 
The Komi area, Archangel and Vyatka occupy the first place in 
the U.S.S.R. for the number of peasant artels producing kustar 
products. 

Means of communication, except for the rivers, are poor. The 
Vychegda through its tributary the Keltma is linked by the 
Catherine canal with the South Keltma, a tributary of the Kama 
river, and thus with the Volga. The Fechora and its tributaries, 
linking with the frozen Arctic, play a small role. Roads are 
poor and there is no railway, beyond a few kilometres of the 
Vyatka-Kotlas railway in (he south-west. A railway linking 
Murashi on that line with Ust-Sysolsk on the Sysola river and 
Ukhtinsk on the Izhma river is planned. The mineral wealth of 
the Komi area is incompletely surveyed and at present little 
worked, but an extensive coal-field was discovered in 1924. Iron 
ore was known in the iSth century in the Vychegda and Sysola 
districts; salt was worked on the Vyrna, a tributary of the 
Vychegda as early as the 1 6th century, and grindstone was worked 
in the Tochil hills near the left bank of the Pechora from the 
beginning of the 17th century. 

The settlements in the district are small, and Ust-Sysolsk, 
pop. (1926; 4,980. the administrative centre, is the largest 
The literacy rate, 39% in 1926, is higher than among many 
nationalities in the U.S.SR., and two thirds of the children of 
school age are provided for; there are five schools for the Samoy- 
edes. Medical and sanitary provision is far from adequate. 
The population in 1926 was about 207,000, almost entirely rural; 
the density of population is the smallest in European Russia, 
except for the Murmansk province. The Komi (Zirians) num- 
ber 92 •3%, Russians 6*6% and Samoyedes i-o%. The Zirians 
(alternative spellings Syryenians, Zyrenians, Sirianians, Zirian- 
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ians, Zyrians) call themselves Komi or Kami. They are a 
Finnish race of the Permian branch, with a language closely 
related to that of the Permyaks and Votyaks. Many Russian 
words have been adopted, and when the Komi learnt reindeer 
breeding from the Samoyedes, they borrowed Samoyedic words 
for the art. Castren published a Komi grammar, but no ancient 
Komi literature exists. The Finns and Russians were living 
peacefully together as early as the 9th century in this district, 
the Finns paying tribute: they have adopted many Russian vil- 
lage customs. They are fair, grey-eyed and of medium-stature 
and readily adapt themselves to commerce. Their log-houses 
(kerkas) have two rooms, with a store-shed between and a steam 
bath house, and in summer they take steam baths several times 
a week and then plunge immediately into the river. The national 
costume has been replaced by Russian attire. The nomadic 
Samoyede migrates north in summer and south in winter, fol- 
lowing his reindeer, but many have become settled in the Komi 
villages. Their travelling tent or chytn is made of about 20 hr 
poles, sharpened at each end, driven into the ground and lashed 
together at the top. Over these are tied large pieces of birch 
bark, secured by stones or lumps of parth to the ground. In 
winter the birch-bark is replaced by reindeer skin, well caulked 
with moss. A large flat stone serves as a fireplace. Their food is 
mainly reindeer meat, often in a semi-decaying condition. Syph- 
ilis, scurvy, smallpox and alcohol have much reduced their num- 
bers and lessened their resistance to the increasing pressure of 
the Komi and Russians. They are entirely illiterate, but efforts 
are being made to teach the children and schools where instruc- 
tion is given in the Samoyede language have been opened. 

Bibliography. — Handbook of Siberia and Arctic Russia, vol. i., I.D., 
1207, 1920; M. D. Haviland, Forest, Steppe and Tundra , 1926; Atlas 
of the USSR ., 1928; In Russian; M. I. Ivanovski, North Eastern 
Area , 1926. 

KOMINTERN: see International, the. 

KOMOTAU, a town of Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, at the foot 
of the Erzgebirge on the main line from Prague to Dresden. Local 
supplies of lignite and other raw materials support a varied 
development of industry, e.g., woollens, linens, paper, breweries, 
distilleries and vinegar works; in addition there are large loco- 
motive workshops. Originally a Czech settlement, Komotau was 
Germanized in the 13th century and thereafter was an object of 
dispute between Catholics and Protestants and the overlord. In 
1594 the lordship fell to the Crown, and, subsequently, in 1605 it 
was made a royal city. Pop. (1921), 21,123, of whom 18,245 
were Germans. 

KOMURA, JUTARO, Marquis (1855-1911), Japanese 
statesman, was born in Hiuga. He graduated at Harvard in 1877, 
and entered the foreign office in Tokyo in 1884 He sejrved as 
charge d’affaires in Peking, as Japanese minister in Seoul, in Wash- 
ton, in St. Petersburg (Leningrad) and in Peking (during the 
Boxer trouble), earning a high reputation for diplomatic ability. 
In 1901 he received the portfolio of foreign affairs, and held it 
throughout the course of the negotiations with Russia and the 
subsequent war (1904-05), being finally appointed by his sov- 
ereign to meet the Russian plenipotentiaries at Portsmouth, and 
subsequently the Chinese representatives in Peking, on which 
occasions the Portsmouth treaty of Sept. 1905 and the Peking 
treaty of November in the same year were concluded. For these 
services, and for negotiating the second Anglo- Japanese alliance, 
he received the Japanese title of count and was made a K.C.B. 
by King Edward VII. He resigned his portfolio in 1906 and be- 
came privy councillor, from which post he was transferred to the 
embassy in London, but he returned to Tokyo in 1908 and resumed 
the portfolio of foreign affairs in the second Katsura cabinet until 
1911. He was created marquis in 1911. He died at Hayama on 
Nov. 24, 1911. 

KONARAK or KANARAK, a ruined temple in India, in 
the Puri district of Orissa, for its size “the most richly orna- 
mental building — externally at least — in the whole world,” was 
erected in the middle of the 13th century, and dedicated to the 
sun-god. It consisted of a tower, once over 180ft. high, with a 
porch in front 140ft. high, sculptured with figures of lions, ele- 
phants, horses, etc. 


KONDYLES, GEORGE (1880- ), Greek general and 

statesman, was educated in Greece. He entered the army as a 
common soldier but left it in 1905 in favour of comitaji warfare 
against Bulgaria in Macedonia. He fought through both Balkan 
Wars, and the World War, rising from non-commissioned officer 
to colonel. He resigned his commission in Dec. 1920, on King 
Constantine’s return, and retired to Constantinople, where he 
became an officer of the “National Defence.” He afterwards 
commanded a division in Thrace, again resigned his commission, 
but again took command in Oct. 1923 to crush the threatened 
revolt against the “Revolutionary” Government. In Dec. 1923 
he entered parliament as a republican, became minister of war 
under Papanastasion, formed a “National Republican Party” of 
his own and became minister of the interior under Michalako- 
poulos in Oct. 1924. He resigned on June 10, 1925, but was 
nevertheless arrested by General Pangalos and banished for a 
time to Santonia. On Aug. 22, 1926, he made a coup d’etat, 
overthrew Pangalos and became prime minister, pledging himself 
to retire after holding elections, which he did with great fairness. 
In the autumn he dissolved his party and withdrew from politics; 
but resymed active opposition a few months later, suspecting the 
cabinet of royalist sympathies. 

A typical soldier-politician, Kondyles had little experience, but 
much will. As minister of war, he used to take his whip into 
the Assembly and lay it on the table in front of him. He has 
been called “the Greek Cromwell,” while his own soldiers nick- 
named him Keraunos (Thunderbolt). 

KONG, the name of a town, in the north-west of the Ivory 
Coast colony, French West Africa. The “circle of Kong,” one of 
the administrative divisions of the Ivory Coast colony, covers 
32,500 sq kilometres and has a population of some 400,000. The 
inhabitants are of the Mand6s-Dioulas. About a fourth of the 
population profess Mohammedanism; the remainder are spirit 
worshippers. The town of Kong, situated in 9 0 N., 4 0 20' W., 
is not now of great importance. In 1888 Captain L. G. Binger was 
the first European who visited the town; he has given an interest- 
ing description of it and estimated its population at 15,000. He 
induced the native chiefs to place themselves under the protec- 
tion of France, and in 1893 the protectorate was attached to the 
Ivory Coast colony. For a time Kong was overrun by the armies 
of Samory (see Senegal), but the capture of that chief in 1898 
was followed by the peaceful development of the district by 
France. (See Ivory Coast.) 

See L. G. Binger, Du Niger au golfe de Guinie (1892). 

KONGSBERG, a mining town of Norway in Buskerud amt 
(county), on the Laagen, 500 ft. above the sea, and 61 m. W.S.W. 
of Oslo by rail. Pop. (1927) 7,533. With the exception of the 
church and the town-house, the buildings are mostly of wood. 
The origin and whole industry of the town are connected with 
the government silver-mines in the neighbourhood. Their first 
discovery was made by a peasant in 1623, since which time they 
have been worked with varying success, but are now almost ex- 
hausted. During the 18th century Kongsberg was more important 
than it is now. Within the town are situated the smelting-works, 
and the royal mint. Three miles below the Laagen forms a fine 
fall of 140 ft. (Labrofos). The neighbouring Jonksnut (2,950 ft.) 
commands extensive views of the Telemark. 

KONIA. (1) A vilayet in Asia Minor which includes part 
of the Taurus range and the greater part of the central steppe. 
The population (502,228 in 1927) is for the most part agricul- 
tural and pastoral. The only industries are carpet -weaving and 
the manufacture of cotton and silk stuffs. The principal exports 
are salt, minerals, opium, cotton, cereals, wool and live stock; 
and the imports cloth-goods, coffee, rice and petroleum. 

(2) Its chief town (anc. Iconium ), altitude 3,320 ft., situated 
at the south-west edge of the vast central plain of Asia Minor, 
amidst orchards famous in the middle ages for their yellow plums 
and apricots, and .watered by streams from the hills. Pop. (1927) 
101,674. After the capture of Nicaea by the Crusaders (1097), 
Konia became the capital of the Seljuk Sultans of Rum. (See 
Seljuks and Turks.) It was temporarily occupied by Godfrey, 
and again by Frederick Barbarossa, but this scarcely affected its 
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prosperity. During the reign of Ala ed-Din I. (1219-1236) the 
city was a centre for artists, poets, historians, jurists and 
dervishes, driven westwards from Persia and Bokhara by the 
advance of the Mongols, and there was a brief period of great 
splendour. After the break-up of the empire of Rum, Konia be- 
came a secondary city of the amirate of Karamania and in part 
fell to ruin. In 1472 it was annexed to the Osmanli empire by 
Mohammed II. In 1832 it was occupied by Ibrahim Pasha who 
defeated and captured the Turkish general, Reshid Pasha, not 
far from here. There are interesting remains of Seljuk buildings, 
all showing strong traces of Persian influence in their decorative 
details. The palace of Kilij Arslan II. contained a famous hall. 
The most important mosques are the great Tekke (now a mu- 
seum) which contains the tomb of Mevlana Jelal ed-din Rumi, a 
mystic (sufi) poet, founder of the order of Mevlevi (whirling) 
dervishes, and those of his successors, the “Golden” mosque and 
those of Ala ed-Din and Sultan Selim. The walls, largely the 
work of Ala ed-Din I., are preserved in great part and notable 
for the number of ancient inscriptions built into them. Konia is 
connected by railway with Constantinople and is the starting- 
point of the extension towards Baghdad. 

KONIECPOLSKI, STANISLAUS (1591-1646), Polish 
soldier, was the most illustrious member of an ancient Folish 
family which rendered great services to the Republic. Educated 
at the academy of Cracow, he learned the science of war under 
Jan Chodkiewicz, whom he accompanied on his Muscovite cam- 
paigns, and under Stanislaus Zolldewski, whose daughter Cath- 
erine he married. On the death of his first wife he wedded, in 
1619, Christina Lubomirska. In 1619 he was captured by the 
Turks and held prisoner in Constantinople for three years. On 
his return he was appointed commander of all the forces of the 
Republic. For his victories against the Tatars at Martynow and 
elsewhere he received the thanks of the diet and the palatinate of 
Sandomeria from the king. In 1625 he was appointed guardian 
of the Ukraine against the Tatars, but in 1626 was transferred 
to Prussia to check the advance of Gustavus Adolphus, against 
whom he won repeated victories, although the parsimony of his 
country forced him to confine himself generally to guerilla war- 
fare. In 1632 he was appointed to the long vacant post of hetman 
wielki koronny , or commander in chief of Poland, and in that 
capacity routed the Tatars and Turks repeatedly and, after years 
of conflict, reduced to order the Cossacks, against whom he 
built the fortress of Kudak. He died in 1646, on the eve of a 
great expedition against the Turks. 

See an unfinished biography in Tyg. Illus. of Warsaw (1863) ; Stan- 
islaw Przylenski, Memorials of the Koniecpolskis (Pol.) (1842). 

KONIG, KARL RUDOLPH (1832-1 901), German physi- 
cist, was born at Konigsberg (Prussia) on Nov. 26, 1832, and 
studied at the university of his native town. About 1852 he went 
to Paris. The instruments for which his name is best known are 
tuning-forks, which speedily gained a high reputation among 
physicists for their accuracy and general excellence. From this 
business Konig derived his livelihood. Acoustical research was his 
real interest, and to that he devoted his spare time and money. 
Konig was the inventor and constructor of many beautiful pieces 
of apparatus for the investigation of acoustical problems, among 
which may be mentioned his wave-sirens, the first of which was 
shown at Philadelphia in 1876, and of a tonometric apparatus 
consisting of a large number of accurate tuning forks. His original 
work dealt, among other things, with Wheatstone’s sound-figures, 
the characteristic notes of the different vowels. He died in Paris 
on Oct. 2, 1901. 

KONIGGRATZ: see Hradec KralovI 

KONIGINHOFs see Dvur KrAlove. 

KdNIGSBERG (Polish Krolewiec ), capital of the province 
of East Prussia and a garrison town. Pop. (1925) 279,880 (in- 
cluding the incorporated suburbs). It is situated on rising ground, 
on both sides of the Pregel, 4^m. from its mouth in the Frische 
Haff, 397m. N.E. of Berlin, on the railway to Eydtkuhnen and at 
the junction of lines to Pillau, Labiau and Kranz. 

The Altstadt of Konigsberg grew up around the castle built 
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in 1255 by the Teutonic order. Its first site was near the fishing 
village of Steindamm, but after its destruction by the Prussians in 
1263 it was rebuilt in its present position. It received civic 
privileges in 1286, the two other parts of the present town — 
Lobenicht and Kneiphof — receiving them a few years later, but 
they were not united until 1724. In 1340 Konigsberg entered the 
Hanseatic league. From 1457 it was the residence of the grand 
master of the Teutonic order, and from 1525 till 1618 of the dukes 
of Prussia. The trade of Konigsberg was much hindered by the 
constant shifting and silting up of the channels leading to its 
harbour; and the great northern wars did it immense harm, but 
before the end of the 17th century it had almost recovered. 

The Pregel flows through the town in two branches between 
which lies the island of Kneiphof. Its greatest breadth within the 
town is from 80 to 90yd., and it is usually frozen from November 
to March. Among the more interesting buildings are the Schloss, 
a long rectangle begun in 1255 and added to later, with a Gothic 
tower 277ft. high and a chapel built in 1592; and the cathedral, 
begun in 1333 and restored in 1856, a Gothic building with a 
tower 164ft. high, adjoining which is the tomb of Kant. 

The north-west side of the parade-ground is occupied by the 
new university buildings, completed in 1865. The university (Col- 
legium Albertinum) was founded in 1544 by Albert I., duke of 
Prussia, as a “purely Lutheran” place of learning. It possesses a 
famous observatory, established in 1811. Among its famous pro- 
fessors have been Kant (who was born here in 1724 and to whom 
a monument was erected in 1864), J. G. von Herder, Bessel, F. 
Neumann and J. F. Herbart. 

Konigsberg has been an important naval and military fortress 
and the protected position of its harbour has made it a very im- 
portant commercial city. A channel has been made between it and 
its port, Pillau, 29m. distant, on the outer side of the Frische Haff, 
so as to admit vessels drawing 20ft. of water right up to the quays 
of Konigsberg, and this canal is now being deepened to 26 feet. 
Among the industries of Konigsberg are ship building, printing- 
works and manufactures of machinery, locomotives, carriages, 
chemicals, cork, sugar, beer, tobacco and cigars, pianos and espe- 
cially amber wares. The principal exports are cereals and flour, 
cattle, horses, hemp, flax, timber, sugar, bristles, hides and oilcake. 
It imports coal, phosphates and steel goods It is a centre for 
canal and air traffic and every spring and autumn an industrial 
fair is held here. 

KONIGSBORN, a spa and suburb of Unna ( q v.) in the 
Prussian province of Westphalia, famous for its salt works. 

KONIGSHUTTE: see Krolewska Huta. 

KONIGSLUTTER, town in the republic of Brunswick 
Germany, 36 m. E. of Brunswick by rail. Pop. (1925) 5,718. It 
possesses a castle and some old houses. Its chief manufactures 
are sugar, machinery and paper. Near the town are the ruins of 
a Benedictine abbey founded in 1135. In its church are the tombs 
of the emperor Lothair II., his wife. 

KONIGSMARK, MARIA AURORA, Countess of 
(1662-1728), mistress of Augustus the Strong, elector of Saxony 
and king of Poland, belonged to a noble Swedish family, and was 
born on May 8, 1662. Aurora went in 1694 to Dresden to make 
inquiries about her brother Philipp Christoph, count of Konigs- 
mark, who had suddenly and mysteriously disappeared from Han- 
over. Augustus made her his mistress; and in Oct. 1696 she gave 
birth to a son Maurice, afterwards the famous marshal de Saxe. 
The elector soon tired of Aurora, who was made coadjutor abbess 
and lady-provost (Propstin) of Quedlinburg, but lived mainly in 
Berlin, Dresden and Hamburg. In 1702 she went on an unsuc- 
cessful diplomatic errand to Charles XII. of Sweden on behalf of 
Augustus. The countess, described by Voltaire as “the most fam- 
ous woman of two centuries,” died at Quedlinburg on Feb. 16, 
1728. 

See 0 . J. B. von Corvin-Wiersbitzki, Maria Aurora, Grdfin von 
Konigsmark (Rudolstadt, 1902) ; P. Burg, Die schone Grdfin Konigs- 
mark; aus den Brie fen, Akten, etc. (1920). 

KONIGSMARK, PHILIPP CHRISTOPH, Count of 
(1665-1694), was a member of a noble Swedish family, born on 
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March 14, 1665, at Stade, and is chiefly known as the lover of 
Sophia Dorothea, wife of the English king George I., then elec- 
toral prince of Hanover. After wandering and fighting in various 
parts of Europe he entered the service of Ernest Augustus, elector 
of Hanover. Here he made the acquaintance of Sophia Dorothea, 
and assisted her in one or two futile attempts to escape from Han- 
over. Regarded, rightly or wrongly, as the lover of the princess, 
he was seized, and disappeared from history, probably by assas- 
sination, on July 1, 1694. 

See A. Kocher, “Die Prinzessin von Ahlden,” in the Historische 
Zeitschrift (Munich, 1882) ; and W. H. Wilkins, The Love of an 
Uncrowned Queen (1900). See also the letters between Sophia 
Dorothea and Konigsmark, printed in Briefzvechsel des Grafen Konigs - 
mark und der Prinzessin Sophie Dorothea von Celle, edited by W. F. 
Palmblad (Leipzig, 1847). 

KONIGSSEE, or Lake of St. Bartholomew, a lake in Upper 
Bavaria, about 2\ m. S. from Berchtesgaden, 1,850 ft. above sea- 
level. It is 5 m. long, 500 yd. to over a mile wide and its 
greatest depth is 600 feet. Konigssee is the most beautiful lake 
in the German Alps pent in by limestone mountains (rising to 
6,500 ft.) which descend precipitously to the green waters below. 

KONIGSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the republic of 
Saxony, situated on the left bank of the Elbe, at the influx 
of the Biela, in the centre of Saxon Switzerland, 25 m. S.E. of 
Dresden by the railway to Bodenbach and Testchen. Pop. (1925) 
3,745. The fortress of Konigstein was probably a Slav strong- 
hold as early as the 12th century, but is first mentioned in 1241 
as a fief of Bohemia. In 1459 it was formally ceded by Bohemia 
to Saxony. About 1540 the works were strengthened, and the 
place was used as a point d’appui against inroads from Bohemia. 
Frederick Augustus II. of Saxony completed it in its present form. 
A remarkable feature of the place is a well, hewn out of the solid 
rock to a depth of 470 feet. It has some small manufactures of 
machinery, celluloid, paper, vinegar and buttons. It is chiefly 
remarkable for the huge fortress, lying on a sandstone rock 
north-west of the town and rising abruptly from the Elbe to a 
height of 750 feet. 

KONIGSWINTER, a town and summer resort in the Prus- 
sian Rhine province, on the right bank of the Rhine, 24 m. S.S.E. 
of Cologne by the railway to Frankfort-on-Main, at the foot of 
the Siebengebirge. Pop. (1925) 4,404. The Drachenfels (1,010 
ft.), crowned by ruins of a castle (early 12th cent.) of the arch- 
bishop of Cologne, rises behind the town. A cave in the hill is 
said to have sheltered the dragon slain by the hero Siegfried. The 
mountain is quarried, and from 1267 onward supplied stone 
(trachyte) for the building of Cologne cathedral. The castle of 
Drachenburg, built in 1883, is on the north side of the hill. 

KONINCK, PHILIP DE (de Coninck, de Koningh, van 
Koening) (1619-1688), Dutch landscape painter, was born in 
Amsterdam in 1619. He was a pupil of Rembrandt, whose influ- 
ence is to be seen in his work. He painted chiefly broad sunny 
landscapes, full of space, light and atmosphere. Portraits by 
him, somewhat in the manner of Rembrandt, also exist; there 
are examples of these in the galleries at Copenhagen and Chris- 
tiania. Of his landscapes the principal are “Vue de l’embouchure 
d’une riviere,” at The Hague; a slightly larger replica is in the 
National Gallery, London; “Lisi&re d’un bois,” and “Paysage” 
(with figures by A. Vandevelde) at Amsterdam; and others 
in Brussels, Florence (Uffizi), Berlin and Cologne, New York and 
in private collections in England. 

KONKAN, a maritime tract of Western India, situated within 
the limits of the presidency of Bombay, and extending from the 
Portuguese settlement of Goa on the south to the territory of 
Daman, on the north. On the east it is bounded by the Western 
Ghats, and on the west by the Indian ocean. This tract comprises 
the three British districts of Thana, Ratnagiri, Kanara and Kolaba, 
and the native states of Jawhar, Janjira and Sawantwadi. From 
the mountains on its eastern frontier, which in one place attain a 
height of 4,700 ft., the surface, marked by a succession of irregular 
hilly spurs from the Ghats, slopes to the westward, where the mean 
elevation of the coast is not more than 100 ft. above the level of 
the sea. Several mountain streams, but none of any magnitude, 


traverse the country in the same direction. One of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of the climate is the violence of the monsoon 
rains. The coast has a straight general outline, but is much broken 
into small bays and harbours. This, with the uninterrupted view 
along the shore, and the land and sea breezes, which force vessels 
steering along the coast to be always within sight of it, rendered 
this country from time immemorial the seat of piracy, which was 
not finally extinguished until 1812. The southern Konkan has 
given its name to a dialect of Marathi, spoken mostly in Kanara 
and Goa. 

KONKO, a people who physically and socially resemble the 
Bassari, and inhabit the upper valley of the Oti, which lies partly 
in the northern territories, Gold Coast, partly in Togo. The 
Konko speak a language akin to Kabre, are cultivators and cattle- 
raisers, and animist in religion. 

KONTAGORA, a Fula emirate in Northern Nigeria; since 
1926 part of the Niger province. It lies on the east bank of the 
Niger to the north of Nupe and opposite Bussa. After the estab- 
lishment of British rule the emirate and certain adjacent terri- 
tories were formed into the province of Kontagora; in 1925 this 
province was split up. .Before the Fula domination, which was 
established in 1864, the ancient pagan kingdom of Yauri, now a 
division of Sokoto province, was the most important of the lesser 
kingdoms which occupied this region. The Fula conquest was 
made from Nupe on the south and a tribe of independent and 
warlike pagans continued to hold the country between Kontagora 
and Sokoto on the north. The town of Kontagora was taken by 
the British in Jan. 1901 to put a stop to audacious slave raiding 
in territory already under British protection. The emir, Ibrahim, 
fled, was captured and after a year’s detention repented of his 
evil courses, took the oath of allegiance and (1903) was rein- 
stated as emir. In 1904 an expedition reduced to submission the 
hitherto independent tribes in the northern belt, who had up to 
that time blocked the road to Sokoto. Under British guidance 
the native government of Kontagora worked smoothly and with 
increasing efficiency. The emirate is but sparsely peopled, its 
depopulation being attributed largely to the merciless slave raid- 
ing by the Fulani in the last half of the 19th century. 

KOODOO or KUDU, a large species of African antelope 
( q.v .), with fine corkscrew-like horns in the male, and the body 
marked with narrow vertical white lines in both sexes. The fe- 
male is hornless. Strepsiceros capensis is the true kudu, which 
ranges from the Cape to Somaliland; there is a smaller species 
(S. imberbis) in east and north-east Africa. 

KOORINGA or Burra Burra, a town of South Australia 
some 100 m. north by a little east of Adelaide (q.v.). From 
the once famous mines near by (Cambrian slates and limestones) 
over 51,000 tons of copper (c. £4,750,000) were extracted between 
the years 1847-77, just as > a t Kapunda (c. 50 m. N E. of Ade- 
laide) some £1,000,000 worth was mined between 1842 and 1878. 
Both these mines have been closed since 1877-8 but are believed 
still to contain large quantities of good ore, and they will prob- 
ably be worked again when conditions favour. The Burra (pop. 
c. 1,800) and Kapunda (pop. c. 1,500) are centres of local im- 
portance for pastoral (sheep) and agricultural (wheat) areas. 
( Cf . Wallaroo.) 

KOORT, JAN (1883- ), Estonian sculptor, born on 

Nov. 7, 1883 in the Tartu (Dorpat) district. He received his 
artistic training in the Baron Stieglitz art school at St. Peters- 
burg (Leningrad) and from 1905-08 studied at the £cole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris under Professor Mercier. He then worked in 
the private studios in Paris of Adler, R. Collin and Lucas. He 
was represented in the exhibitions of the Paris spring and autumn 
salons in 1908. In 1915 he went to Moscow, where his best 
work was produced, and in 1915 and 1916 took part in the exhibi- 
tions known under the name of “Mir Iskusstwa.” The Tretjakow 
gallery in Moscow acquired his granite “Frauenkopf,” and the por- 
trait of hfs wife executed in black granite is in the Moscow gallery. 
Koort, who worked in granite, marble and wood, produced various 
decorative works in memory of those who fell in the Estonian War 
of Independence. His great talents are most forcibly revealed in 
a number of finely executed character heads. 
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KOOTENAY, river in Canada and the United States, giving 
its name to a lake and district in south-eastern British Columbia. 
The river, 400m. long, rises in the Rocky mountains of British 
Columbia, flows south into Idaho and Montana, U.S.A., turns 
north into British Columbia again, and enters Kootenay lake, 
75 m. long. This it leaves midway on the west side, to join the 
Columbia river. The district is rich in lead and silver, zinc, copper, 
gold and iron and in timber (cedar, hemlock, white pine, fir, etc.). 
White and blue marble is quarried, and mixed farming and fruit- 
growing (especially in the west) are well developed. Rainfall 
varies, ranging for example from a mean annual fall of 2Sin. at 
Nelson to 15m. at Fort Steele. Nelson ( q.v .) is the chief town, 
and among other centres, for the lumbering and fruit trades, are 
Summerland with the Dominion experimental farm, and Cran- 
brook; and for mining, Fort Steele and Kaslo. Water-power is 
developed at the Bonnington falls and Nelson. The district offers 
fine scenery, hunting and fishing. 

KOOTENAY or KUTENAI, an American Indian tribe in 
the upper drainage of Columbia river, somewhat more than half 
the total of 1,000 being in British Columbia, the remainder in 
Montana and Idaho. An inter-mountain tribe with culture funda- 
mentally of plateau type, the Kootenay became seasonal buffalo 
hunters after obtaining horses, and approximated the Plains 
Indians (q.v.) in customs. They are noted for birch-bark canoes 
with undershot ends, recalling those of Amur river in Siberia. 
Kootenay speech, generally reckoned distinct, shows certain 
similarities to Algonkin (q.v.), which may indicate an original 
relationship. A. F. Chamberlain, in numerous scattered papers, 
is the principal authority. (A. L. K.) 

KOPEK or COPEK, a small Russian coin of bronze worth 
the hundredth part of a rouble (q.v.). 

KOPENICK or COPENICK, a suburb of Berlin (q.v.), on 
an island in the Spree. Kopenick, which dates from the 12th cen- 
tury, received municipal rights in 1225. Brandenburg and Meissen 
both claimed it, the former successfully, and it became a favourite 
residence of the electors of Brandenburg. In the palace the famous 
court martial was held in 1730, which condemned the crown- 
prince of Prussia, afterwards Frederick the Great, to death. 

KOPISCH, AUGUST (1799—1853), German poet, was born 
at Breslau on May 26, 1799. He was studying archaeology in 
Italy (1822-28), when, being an expert swimmer, he, with Ernst 
Fries, discovered (1826) the blue grotto of Capri. In 1828 he 
settled at Berlin and was granted a pension by Frederick William 
IV 7 . He died at Berlin on Feb. 3, 1853. Among his Gedichte 
(1836) are some naive and humorous little pieces such as Die 
Historic von Noah, Die Heinzelmdnnchen, Das grime Tier and 
Der Schneider junge von Krippstedt, which became widely popular. 
His collected works were published in 5 vols. (1856). 

KOPP, HERMANN FRANZ MORITZ (1817-1892), 
German chemist, was born on Oct. 30, 1817 at Hanau, where his 
father, Johann Heinrich Kopp (1777-1858), a physician, was pro- 
fessor of chemistry, physics and natural history at the Lyceum. 
He studied at Marburg and Heidelberg, and then, attracted by the 
fame of Liebig, went in 1839 to Giessen, where he became a 
Privatdozent in 1841, and professor of chemistry twelve years 
later. In 1864 he was called to Heidelberg in the same capacity, 
and he remained there till his death on Feb. 20, 1892. 

Kopp devoted himself especially to physico-chemical inquiries, 
and his name is associated with several of the most important 
correlations of the physical properties of substances with their 
chemical constitution. Much of his work was concerned with 
specific volumes, the conception of which he set forth in a paper 
published when he was only twenty-two years of age. He also 
investigated the connection between the boiling-point of com- 
pounds, organic ones in particular and their composition. Kopp 
was also a prolific writer; in 1843-1847 he published a compre- 
hensive History of Chemistry in four volumes, to which three sup- 
plements were added in 1869-1875. The Development of Chemis- 
try in Recent Times appeared in 1871-1874, and in 1886 he pub- 
lished a work in two volumes on Alchemy in Ancient and Modem 
Times . In addition he wrote (1863) on theoretical and physical 
chemistry for the Graham-Otto Lehrbuch der Chemie , and for 


many years assisted Liebig in editing the A?malen der Chemie and 
the Jahresbericht. 

KOPRULU or KUPRILI, a town of central Macedonia, 
situated 600 ft. above sea-level, on the river Vardar, and on the 
Salonica-Belgrade railway, 25 m. S.E. of Uskub. Pop. (1905), 
about 22,000. Koprulii has a flourishing trade in silk; maize and 
mulberries are cultivated in the neighbourhood. Before 1922 the 
inhabitants were largely Muslim. The majority are now Slavonic 
Christians. 

KORAN (Arabic, Qur'an “recitation”), the name of the sacred 
scripture of Islam, is regarded by Muslims as the Word of God, 
and, except in sura I. — which is a prayer to God — and some few 
passages in which Muhammad (VI., 104, 114; XXVII., 93; XLII., 
8) or the angels (XIX., 65; XXXVII., 164 sqq.) speak in the first 
person, the speaker throughout is God. The rationale of revela- 
tion is explained in the Qur’an itself as follows: In heaven is the 
original text (XL 1 II., 3; LV., 77; LXXXV., 22); by the process 
of sending down ( tanzil ), one portion after another (XXV., 34) 
was communicated to Muhammad, through the intermediation of 
an angel, who is called sometimes the “Spirit” (XXVI., 193), 
sometimes the “holy Spirit” (XVI., 104), and, later, “Gabriel” 
(only in II., 91, 92; LXVI., 4). A single portion was called either, 
like the entire collection, qur'dn, i.e., “recitation” (possibly, the 
equivalent of the Aramaic geryand “lectionary”) ; or kitdb 
“writing”; or sura “series.” The last is the name given to the sep- 
arate chapters, which are of very unequal length. The contents of 
the Qur’an are extremely varied. The theological passages em- 
phasize the Oneness, the Almightiness and the Righteousness of 
God Idolatry and the deification of created beings are condemned. 
The joys of heaven and the pains of hell are depicted in vivid, 
sensuous imagery, and warnings are given of the approaching 
advent of the last day and the judgment of the world. Believers 
receive general moral instruction, as well as directions for special 
occasions. Many passages deal with the ordinances of religion, 
such as prayer, fasting, almsgiving and pilgrimage; or are of the 
nature of civil or criminal laws, concerning marriage and inherit- 
ance, the punishment of adultery, theft, murder, etc. 

Prophets. — The warnings which Muhammad addressed to his 
fellow countrymen were emphasized by stories of how God had 
punished those who rejected the message of his predecessors, the 
Prophets of the Old and New Testaments, and others. But the 
deviations from the Biblical narratives are very marked, and can 
in most cases be traced to the legendary anecdotes ofHhe Jewish 
Haggada and the Apocryphal Gospels. Much has been written con- 
cerning the sources from which Muhammad derived this informa- 
tion ; there is no evidence that he was able to read, and his depend- 
ence on oral communications may explain some of his misconcep- 
tions, e g. the confusion of Haman, the minister of Ahasuerus, with 
the minister of Pharaoh (XL., 38), and the identification of 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, with Mary (Miryam), the mother of 
Jesus (XIX., 29). It is certain that in Medina he had opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with Jews of some culture, and there 
is linguistic as well as literary evidence for his indebtedness to 
members of the Nestorian Church. Even in the rare passages where 
we can trace direct resemblance to the text of the Old Testament 
(cf. XXL, 105 with Ps. XXXVII., 29; I., 5 with Ps. XXVII., 11) 
or the New (cf. VII., 48 with Luke XVI., 24; XLVI., 19 with Luke 
XVI., 25), there is nothing more than might readily have been 
picked up in conversation with any Jew or Christian. His account 
of Alexander, introduced as “the two-horned one” (XVIII., 82) is 
derived from the Romance of Alexander, which was current 
among the Nestorian Christians of the 7th century in a Syriac 
version. Besides Jewish and Christian histories, there are a few 
references to early Arabian prophets, such as §alih (VII., 71) and 
Hud (VII., 63; XI., 52). 

Arrangement of Chapters. — It is probable that the whole 
Qur’an was written down in Muhammad’s lifetime, but not brought 
together as a whole or arranged in order. As it exists now, it con- 
sists of 1 14 chapters, arranged generally (with the exception of the 
first, the Fatiha (lit. “opening”), in order of length, the longest 
coming first, the shortest (often the earliest in date) coming at the 
end. At the head of each chapter (sura) is a title, the place of its 
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origin (Mecca or Medina) and the number of its verses ( ay at ) 
together with the formula, “In the name of God, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate” (except in sura IX.). For liturgical purposes the 
whole book is divided into 60 sections ( dhzdb ) or 30 divisions 
( ajzd), each subdivided into a number of prostrations ( ruk‘a or 
sajda). Attempts have been made (by Noldeke, Grimme, Hirsch- 
feld, Rodwell, etc.) to arrange the chapters in chronological order. 
Muhammad’s position in Mecca, when he was only the despised 
preacher of a small congregation, was entirely different from that 
which he occupied after his migration to Medina (in 622), where 
he was from the first the leader of a powerful party, and gradually 
became the autocratic ruler of Arabia; and this difference appears 
in the Qur’an, and in the majority of cases there is no doubt what- 
ever whether a part first appeared in Mecca or Medina, and the 
revelations given in Medina frequently take notice of contempo- 
rary historical events; still in many cases it is exceedingly difficult 
to make out any strict chronological sequence. 

Abrogation. — Another difficulty presented by the Qur’an is the 
fact that Muhammad sometimes revoked whole verses and de- 
clared them to be “abrogated” (II., 100, “Whatever verse We ab- 
rogate or cause to be forgotten, We bring a better or its like”; see 
also XVI., 103, 104). Thus the Qur’an contains different direc- 
tions as to the treatment which idolators are to receive at the 
hands of believers. The number of abrogated verses has been vari- 
ously estimated by commentators at from five to five hundred. 

At the head of 29 of the chapters stand certain initial letters 
( e.g . ALM, HM, etc.), for which various interpretations have been 
offered, e.g. that they are abbreviations for the names of God, for 
the signature of owners of mss. etc. ( See Noldeke-Schwally, II., 
68-78; E. Goossens in Der Islam, XIII., 191 sqq.), but no expla- 
nation has yet gained general acceptance. 

Recensions. — When Muhammad died, separate pieces of the 
Qur’an appear to have been already written down by individuals, 
but many portions had also been committed to memory. The first 
complete written version is attributed to Zayd ibn Thabit, who 
had been Muhammad’s secretary, and was instructed in the reign 
of Abu Bakr to collect the scattered portions into one volume. 
This copy passed into the possession of ‘Umar, and at his death to 
his daughter, Ilafsa, one of the widows of the Prophet. When in 
the reign of ‘Uthman quarrels arose in the army as to the true form 
of the revealed text, Zayd was again appointed by the Caliph, to- 
gether with three members of the tribe of the Quraysh, to prepare 
an authoritative version. Copies of this were sent to the chief 
cities of the empire, and all earlier codices, except that of Hafsa, 
were ordered to be burnt. This recension of ‘Uthman thus became 
the only standard text for the whole Muslim world up to the 
present day. 

Commentaries. — The vast exegetical literature of Islam begins 
with the explanations of individual verses attributed in the Hadith 
to the Prophet himself and his companions. Much of the work of 
the early commentators is embodied in the vast Tafsir of Tabari 
(ob. 922). The Kashshaf of the Mu‘taziiite theologian, Zamakh- 
shari (ob. 1143) enjoyed a high reputation, in spite of its heretical 
tendencies, and was made by Baydawi (ob. 1286) the basis of his 
own work, the most widely read commentary in the Muslim world. 
Thousands of other commentaries have been written, many of 
which still exist in manuscript form only. One of the most recent 
is that by Muhammad ‘All, The Holy Qur-dn, with English trans- 
lation and Commentary (1917). For the history of Muslim exege- 
sis, in Arabic, sec I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamisclten 
Koranauslegung (1920); in Persian, C. A. Storey, Persian Litera- 
ture . Section I., Qur’anic Literature. (1927). 

Bibliography. — The most comprehensive work is Theodor Noldeke, 
Geschichte des Qorans, 2nd ed. by F. Schwally and G. Bergstrasser 
(1909, 1919, 1926) ; H. Hirschfeld, New researches into the composi- 
tion and exegesis of the Qoran (1902) ; H. U. W. Stanton, The 
Teaching of the Qur’an, with an account of its growth and a subject 
index (1919)- Translations: G. Sale (1734, etc.), J. M. Rodwell 
(1876, etc., arranged chronologically), E. H. Palmer (1880, etc.), 
Muhammad ‘All (1917)* Sources of the Qur’an: A. Geiger, Was 
hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? (1833, 1902) ; 
T. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen (1926) ; Tor Andrae, Der 
Ursfrung des Islam $ und das Chrtstentum (1926) ; A. Mingana, 
•Syriac influence on the style of the KuP&n (1927). 


KORAT, the capital of the provincial division (Monton)' of 
Nakawn Raja Sima, or “the frontier country,” in Siam. Pop. 
about 12,000, Kambodians, Eastern Laos and Siamese. It is an 
ancient walled town, and the headquarters of a high commissioner, 
an army- division and a French vice-consul. It is on the railway 
from Bangkok, 164 miles distant, to Ubon. It is the distributing 
centre for the plateau district of eastern Siam, and the centre of 
a silk-growing district and has a growing trade with Bangkok, 
chiefly in livestock. There are reputedly rich copper mines in the 
neighbourhood. Since the 14th century Korat has been tributary 
to, or part of Siam, with occasional lapses into independence or 
temporary subjection to Cambodia. Previously, as indicated by 
the nature of local ruins, Korat was probably part of Cambodia. 

KORBER, ERNST YON (1850-1919), Austrian states- 
man, was born at Trieste on Nov. 6, 1850. He began his career 
as an official in the Austrian state service, and when the Emperor 
Francis Joseph was compelled to rely on cabinets of officials in 
view of the obstruction in Parliament, Korber became minister 
of trade under Gautsch in 1897, of the interior under Clary in 
1890 and Prime Minister in 1900. He was the first man other than 
an aristocrat to hold this post since Schmerling. Korber attempted 
to solve the nationalist question by honest negotiation and com- 
promise, but finally was forced to rule, as his predecessors 
had done, with the help of para. 14 of the Austrian constitution 
(which allowed a Government to pass any measure on its joint 
responsibility, with “provisional validity,” should it prove impos- 
sible to pass the measure through Parliament in the ordinary 
way). Korber employed this expedient on no fewer than 33 
occasions. He resigned in Dec. 1904, when the obstruction of 
the Hungarian party of independence made it impossible to carry 
through the periodical compromise with Hungary. He returned 
to politics as common finance minister in Feb. 1915 and became 
prime minister for the second time in Oct. 1916 after the murder 
of Count Stiirgkh. His old confidence, however, was gone. He 
resigned in Dec. 1916 after a fresh dispute concerning the Hun- 
garian compromise and died in Baden, disregarded and embittered, 
on March 5, 1919. 

KORDOFAN, a country of north-east Africa, forming a 
mudiria (province) of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It lies mainly 
between 12 0 and 16 0 W. and 29 0 and 32^° E., and has an area 
of about 130,000 sq.m. 

The greater part of Kordofan consists of undulating plains, 
riverless, barren, monotonous, with an average altitude of 1,500 
ft. In the west, isolated peaks, such as Jebel Abu Senum and 
Jebel Kordofan, rise from 150 to 600 ft. above the plain. North- 
west are the mountain groups of Kaja and Katul (2,000 to 3,000 
ft.), in the east are the Jebel Daier and Jebel Tagale (Togale), 
ragged granitic ranges with precipitous sides. In the south are 
flat, fertile and thickly wooded plains, which give place to jungle 
at the foot of the hills of Dar Nuba, the district forming the 
south-east part of Kordofan. Dar Nuba is well-watered, the 
scenery is diversified and pretty, affording a welcome contrast 
to that of the rest of the country. Some of the Nuba hills exceed 
3,000 ft. in height. The south-western part of the country, a 
vast and almost level plain, is known as Dar Homr. Though 
there are no perennial rivers, there are watercourses ( khors or 
wadis) in the rainy season, the chief being the Khor Abu Habl, 
which traverses the south-central region. In Dar Homr the Wadi 
el Ghalla and the Khor Shalango drain towards the Homr affluent 
of the Bahr el Ghazal. During the rainy season there is a con- 
siderable body of water in these channels, but the surface of the 
country dries rapidly. The water which has found its way through 
the granitic sand flows over the surface of the mica schist below 
and settles in the hollows, and by sinking wells to the solid rock 
a supply of water can generally be obtained, though many of the 
wells are often dry for months together. These wells are narrow 
shafts going down usually 30 to 50 ft., but some are over 200 
ft. deep. The water is raised by rope and bucket at the cost of 
enormous labour, and in few cases is any available for irrigation. 
The very cattle are trained to go a long time without drinking. 
Entire villages migrate after the harvest to the neighbourhood of 
some plentiful well. In a few localities the surface depressions 
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hold water for the greater part of the year but there is only one 
permanent lake — Keilat, which is some four miles by two. The 
rainy season lasts from mid-June to the end of September, rain 
usually falling every three or four days in brief but violent 
showers. In general the climate is healthy except in the rainy 
season, when large tracts are converted into swamps and fever 
is very prevalent. In the shita or cold weather (October to Feb- 
ruary inclusive) there is a cold wind from the north. The seif or 
hot weather lasts from March to mid-June; the temperature rarely 
exceeds 105° F. 

The chief constituent of the low scrub which covers the north- 
ern part of the country is the grey gum acacia ( hashob ). In the 
south the red gum acacias ( talk ) are abundant. In Dar Hamid, 
in the north-west of Kordofan, date, dom and other palms grow. 
The basbab or calabash tree is fairly common and being naturally 
hollow the trees collect water, which the natives regularly tap. 
Another common source of water supply is a small kind of water 
melon which grows wild and is also cultivated. In the dense 
jungles of the south are immense creepers, some of them rubber- 
vines. The cotton plant is also found. The fauna includes the 
elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, giraffe, lion, leopard, cheetah, roan- 
antelope, hartebeeste, kudu and many other kinds of antelope, 
wart-hog, hares, quail, partridge, jungle-fowl, bustard and guinea- 
fowl. The ril or addra gazelle found in north and north-west 
Kordofan are not known elsewhere in the eastern Sudan. Os- 
triches are found in the northern steppes. The chief wealth of the 
people consists in the gum obtained from the grey acacias, in 
oxen, camels and ostrich feathers. There are large herds of 
camel, the camel-owning Arabs usually owning also large numbers 
of sheep and goats. Barley, millets and cotton are cultivated in 
some districts. A little gold dust is obtained, but the old gold 
and other mines in the Tagale country have been, apparently, 
worked out. Iron is found in many districts and is smelted in a 
few places. There are large beds of hematite some 60 m. N.W. 
and the same distance north-east of El Obeid. 

Inhabitants. — The population of Kordofan was officially esti- 
mated in 1926 to be 670,582. The inhabitants are roughly divisi- 
ble into two types — Arabs in the plains and Nubas in the hills. 
Many of the villagers of the plains are however of very mixed 
blood — Arab, Egyptian, Turkish, Levantine and Negro. They 
all speak Arabic. The most important village tribe is the Go- 
wama, who own most of the gum-producing country. Other large 
tribes are the Dar Hamid and the Bederia — the last-named living 
round El Obeid. The nomad Arabs are of two classes, camel 
owners ( Siat El Ilbil) and cattle owners ( Baggara ), the first- 
named dwelling in the dry northern regions, the Baggara in south- 
ern Kordofan. The Baggara are great hunters, and formerly were 
noted slave raiders. They possess many horses, but when journey- 
ing place their baggage on their oxen. They use a stabbing spear, 
small throwing spears, and a broad-bladed short sword. Some of 
the richer men possess suits of chain armour. The Nubas are 
split into many tribes, each under a mek or king, who is not 
uncommonly of Arab descent. The Nubas have their own lan- 
guage, though the inhabitants of each hill have usually a different 
dialect. They are a primitive race, very black, of small build 
but distinctive negro features; they appear to have been the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country and are believed to be the 
original stock of the Nubians of the Nile Valley. ( See Nubia.) In 
the northern hills are communities of black people with woolly 
hair but of non-negro features. They speak Arabic and are 
called Nuba Arabs. 

The capital, El Obeid ( q.v .), is centrally situated. On it con- 
verge various trade routes, notably from Darfur and from Dueim, 
a town on the White Nile 125 m. above Khartum, which served 
as port for the province. Thence was despatched the gum for the 
Omdurman market. But the railway from Khartum to El Obeid, 
via Sennar, built in 1909-1911, crosses the Nile some 60 m. 
farther south above Abba Island. Nahud, 165 m. W.S.W. of El 
Obeid, is a commercial centre which has sprung into importance 
since the fall of the dervishes. All the trade with Darfur passes 
through the town, the chief commerce being in cattle, feathers, 
ivory and cotton goods. Taiara, on the route between El Obeid 


and the Nile, is a thriving mart for the gum trade. 

Bara is a small town some 50 m. N.N.E. of Obeid. Talodi and 
Tendek are government stations in the Nuba country. The 
Nubas have no large towns. They live in villages on the hillsides 
or summits. The usual habitation built both by Arabs and Nubas 
is the tukl, a conical-shaped hut made of stone, mud, wattle and 
daub or straw. In the chief towns houses are built of mud bricks 
with flat roofs. 

History. — Of the early history of Kordofan there is little 
record. It never formed an independent state. About the be- 
ginning of the 1 6th century Funj from Sennar settled in the 
country; towards the end of that century Kordofan was con- 
quered by Suleiman Solon, sultan of Darfur. In 1821 Kordofan 
was conquered by Mohammed Bey the defterdar, son-in-law of 
Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt. It remained under Egyptian rule 
till 1882 when Mohammed Ahmed, the mahdi, raised the country 
to revolt. It was in Kordofan that Hicks Pasha and his army, 
sent to crush the revolt, were annihilated (Nov. 1883). In 1899 
the khalifa Abdullah met his death and the country passed into 
the hands of the new Sudan government. The chief difficulty ex- 
perienced by the administration was to habituate the Arabs and 
Nubas, both naturally warlike, to a state of peace. 

KOREA, a feudatory state of India, transferred from Bengal 
to the Central Provinces in 1905. Area 1,631 sq.m.; pop. (1921) 
79,189. It consists of an elevated tableland with hills rising to 

3.000 ft. It lies to the north of Bilaspur district. It is wild 
country, agriculture poor and sparsely populated. The forests 
include some valuable sal. The chief, a Chauhan Rajput, resides 
at Sonhat at the foot of the high plateau of that name. The 
principal river is the Hasdeo, a tributary of the Mahanadi. The 
inhabitants mostly belong to aboriginal tribes. The State is very 
inaccessible and such traffic as there is is mostly carried on pack 
bullocks. 

KOREA, a country of Further Asia consisting of a peninsula 
and about 200 islands. The peninsula stretches southwards from 
Manchuria, and has an estimated length of about 600 m., an ex- 
treme breadth of 135 m., a coast-line of 1,740 m. and an area of 

86.000 sq.m. It extends from 34 0 18' to 43 0 N., and from 124 0 
36' to 130° 47' E. Its northern boundary is marked by the Tumen 
and Yalu rivers; the eastern boundary by the Sea of Japan; the 
southern boundary by Korea Strait; and the western boundary by 
the Yalu and the Yellow Sea. For 11 m. along the Tumen river 
the north frontier is conterminous with Russia (Siberia); other- 
wise Korea has Manchuria on its land frontier. Nearly the whole 
surface of the country is mountainous. (For map, see Japan.) 
One native name for the country is Chosydn from the Chinese 
Ch‘ao Hsiett. It is also called Dai Han. Of the islands, two-thirds 
are inhabited, 100 are from 100 to 2,000 ft. in height and many 
consist of bold bare masses of volcanic rock. The most important 
are Quelpart and the Nan Hau group. The latter, 36 m. from the 
eastern end of Quelpart, possesses the deep, excellent harbour of 
Port Hamilton, which lies between the north points of the large 
and well-cultivated islands of Sun-ho-dan and So-dan. The east 
coast of Korea is steep and rock-bound, with deep water and a 
tidal rise and fall of 1 to 2 ft. The west coast is often low and 
shelving, and abounds in mud-banks, and the tidal rise and fall is 
from 20 to 36 ft. Korean harbours are nearly all ice-free; the 
most important are Fusan (the landing point from Japan), 
Chemulpho, Mok-po, Chin-nampo and Gen-san. 

Korea is distinctly mountainous, and has no plains deserving 
the name. In the north there are mountain groups with definite 
centres, the most notable being Paik-tu San or Pei-shan (8,700 ft.) 
which contains the sources of the Yalu and Tumen. From these 
groups a lofty range runs southwards, dividing the empire into 
two unequal parts. On its east, between it and the coast, which 
it follows at a moderate distance, is a fertile strip difficult of 
access, and on the west it throws off so many lateral ranges and 
spurs as to break up the country into a chaos of corrugated and 
precipitous hills and steep-sided valleys, each with a rapid per- 
ennial stream. Farther south this axial range, which includes the 
Diamond Mountain group, falls away towards the sea in treeless 
spurs and small and often infertile levels The northern groups 
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and the Diamond Mountain are heavily timbered, but the hills 
fere covered mainly \£ith coarse, sour grass and oak and chestnut 
scrub. The rivers are shallow and rocky, and are usually only navi- 
gable for a few miles from the sea. Among the exceptions are the 
Yalu (Amnok), Tumen, Tai-dong, Naktong, Mok-po and Han. 
The last, rising in Kang-won-do, 30 m. from the east coast, cuts 
Korea nearly in half, reaching the sea on the west coast near 
Chemulpo; and, in spite of many serious rapids, is a valuable 
highway for commerce for over 150 miles. 

Geology. — Crystalline schists occupy a large part of the coun- 
try, forming all the higher mountain ranges. They are always 
strongly folded and it is in them that the mineral wealth of Korea 
is situated. Towards the Manchurian frontier they are covered 
unconformably by some 1,600 ft. of sandstones, clay-slates and 
limestones, which contain Cambrian fossils and arc the equivalents 
of a part of the Sinian system of China. Carboniferous beds,, con- 
sisting chiefly of slates, sandstones and conglomerates, are found 
in the south-eastern provinces. They contain a few seams of coal, 
but the most important coal-bearing deposits of the country be- 
long to the Tertiary period. Recent eruptive and volcanic rocks 
are met with in the interior of Korea and aLso in the island of 
Quelpart. The principal mountain in the latter, Hal-la-san (or 
Mount Auckland), according to Chinese records, was in eruption 
in the year 1007. 

Climate. — The climate is superb for nine months of the year, 
and the three months of rain, heat and damp are not injurious to 
health; although there is some malaria. The summer mean tem- 
perature of Seoul is about 75 0 F, that of winter about 33 0 ; the 
average rainfall, 36-3 in. in the year, and of the rainy season 
21*86 in. The rains come in July and August on the west and 
north-east coasts, and from April to July on the south coast, the 
approximate mean annual rainfall of these localities being 30, 35 
and 4 2 in. respectively. 

Flora and Fauna. — The plants and animals have so far been 
little studied. Among the indigenous trees are the Abies cxcclsa , 
Abies microsperrna, Pinus sinensis, Pinus pinea, three species of 
oak, five of maple, lime, birch, juniper, mountain ash, walnut, 
Spanish chestnut, hazel, willow, hornbeam, hawthorn, plum, pear, 
peach, Rhus vernieijera (?), Rhus semiptnnata, Acanthopanax ri - 
cinifolia, Zelkawa, Thuja orient alls, Elaeagnus, Sophora Japonica , 
etc. Azaleas and rhododendrons are widely distributed, as well as 
other flowering shrubs and creepers, Atnpdopsis Veitchii being 
universal. Liliaceous plants and cruciferae are numerous. The 
persimmon attains perfection, and experiment has proved the suit- 
ability of the climate to many foreign fruits. The indigenous 
economic plants are few, and are of no commercial value, except- 
ing wild ginseng, bamboo, which is applied to countless uses, and 
“tak-pul” ( Hibiscus Manihot ), used in the manufacture of paper. 

The tiger takes the first place among wild animals. Leopards are 
numerous, and have even been shot within the walls of Seoul. 
There are deer (at least five species), boars, bears, antelopes, 
beavers, otters, badgers, tiger-cats, marten, an inferior sable, 
striped squirrels, etc. Among birds there are black eagles, pere- 
grines (largely used in hawking), and, specially protected by law, 
turkey bustards, three varieties of pheasants, swans, geese, com- 
mon and spectacled teal, mallards, mandarin ducks, white and 
pink ibis, cranes, storks, egrets, herons, curlews, pigeons, doves, 
nightjars, common and blue magpies, rooks, crows, orioles, hal- 
cyon and blue kingfishers, jays, nut-hatches, redstarts, snipe, grey 
shrikes, hawks, kites, etc. 

Area and Population. — The estimated area is 86,000 sq.m., 
including islands. The first complete census was taken in 1897, 
and returned the population in round numbers at 17,000,000, fe- 
males being in the majority. At the^end of 1925 the population 
was 19,015,526 and of the foreign population the greater number 
is Chinese (46,196), although the Japanese government is doing 
its utmost to encourage the immigration of its subjects. The native 
population is absolutely homogeneous, and there is little emigra- 
tion. Northern Korea, with its severe climate, is thinly peopled, 
while the rich and warm provinces of the south and west are 
populous. A large majority of the people are engaged in 
agriculture. 


The capital is the inland city of Seoul, with a population of 
302,711. Phyong-yang, a city on the Tai-dong, was nearly de- 
stroyed in the war of 1894, but it fast regained its population, 
(1925), 109,285. It has five coal-mines within ten miles, and the 
district is rich in iron, silk, cotton and grain. It has easy com- 
munication with the sea (its port being Chin-nampo), and is im- 
portant historically and commercially. Auriferous quartz is worked 
by a foreign company in its neighbourhood. Near the city is the 
illustrated standard of land measurement cut by Ki-tze in 1124 
b.c., on rocks above the river bank. The provincial capitals and 
many other cities are walled, and most of the larger towns are in 
the warm and fertile southern provinces. The actual antiquities 
of Korea are dolmens, sepulchral pottery and Korean and Japa- 
nese fortifications. 

Race. — The origin of the Korean people is unknown. They are 
presumed to be of the Mongol family; their language is accredited 
to the so-called Turanian group, is polysyllabic, possesses an al- 
phabet of 11 vowels and 14 consonants, and a script named 
dn-tnun. Literature of the higher class and official and upper class 
correspondence are exclusively in Chinese characters, but since 
1895 official documents have been written in “mixed script.” The 
Koreans are distinct from both Chinese and Japanese in physi- 
ognomy, though dark straight hair, dark oblique eyes and a tinge 
of bronze in the skin are always present. The cheek-bones are 
high; the nose inclined to flatness; the mouth thin-lipped and 
refined among patricians, and wide and full-lipped among ple- 
beians; the ears are small, and the brow fairly well developed. 
The male height averages 5 ft. 4^ in. The hands and feet are 
small and well-formed. The physique is good, and men marry at 
from 18 to 20 years, girls at 16, and have large families. Women 
are secluded and occupy a very inferior position. The Koreans 
are rigid monogamists, but concubinage has a recognized status. 

Production and Industries. — In Hwang-hai Do and else- 
where, coal is found but the industry needs development. In 
Phyong-an Do iron is found in abundance and rich copper ore, 
silver and galena are common. Crystal is a noted product of 
Korea, and talc of good quality is also present. The foreign con- 
cessionnaires regard Korean labour as docile and intelligent. The 
privilege of owning mines in Korea was extended to aliens under 
the Mining Regulations of 1906, and the gold output for 1926 was 
valued at £748,581. 

Korea is mainly agricultural. At the beginning of 1927 the cul- 
tivated area was nearly 12,000,- 
000 acres: the chief crops being, 
rice, barley, wheat, beans and 
grain of all kinds. In 1927 the 
yield of rice was 84,998,445 bush- 
els, and in the previous year over 
200,000,000 lb. of cotton were 
produced. Good land produces 
two crops per year. Apples, 
pears, persimmons and mandarin 
oranges flourish. The coast en- 
gages in whale-fishing, and silk- 
worm rearing is a profitable in- 
dustry. The fishing industry is 
being developed, the value of the 
catch in 1926 being over 
£500,000. There are provincial 
horse-breeding stations, where 
pony stallions, from 10 to 12 
Korean lady of the upper class hands high, are bred for carrying 
in full regalia burdens. Magnificent red bulls 

are bred by the farmers for ploughing and other farming 
operations, and for the transport of goods. 

Many varieties of admirable paper, thin and poor silk, horse- 
hair crinoline for hats, fine split bamboo blinds, hats and mats, 
coarse pottery, hemp cloth for mourners, brass bowls and grass- 
cloth are the main side-industries. Paper and ginseng are the only 
manufactured articles on the list of Korean exports. 

Commerce. — A commercial treaty Was concluded with Japan 
in 1876, and treaties with the European countries and the United 
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VIEWS OF SEOUL AND OF ITS SEAPORT CHEMULPHO 


1. Wharf in the harbour of Chemulpho, the seaport of Seoul, capital of 

Korea. Chomulpho, which Is on the western coast of the archipelago 
of Korea, is a two hours’ journey from Seoul, to which it Is Joined 
by railway 

2. A pack train in the suburbs Just outside Seoul, taking foodstuffs and 

timber into the city. Bullocks are the beasts of burden and the 
foodstuffs are principally rice, fish and turnips, the staples of the 
Korean diet. The south gate of the city can be seen in the distance 


3. A Korean wedding scene at Seoul, showing sorcerers putting the crown 

of good luck on the head of the bride. The women with hair piled 
on their heads are matrons, those with hair hanging down are maidens. 
Men also wear their hair hanging in braids until their marriage, 
when they pin it up 

4. The south gate of Seoul, all that Is left of the fortified wall which 

surrounded Seoul In the 16th century, when Korea was one of the 
great powers of the East. An electric tram line runs through the 
city and connects it with suburbs 
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States of America were concluded subsequently. An imperial edict 
of the 20th of May 1904 annulled all Korean treaties with Russia. 
After the opening of certain Korean ports to foreign trade, the 
customs were placed under the management of European com- 
missioners nominated by Sir Robert Hart from Peking. The ports 
and other towns open are Seoul, Chemulpo, Fusan, Won-san, 
Chin-nampo, Mok-po, Kun-san, Ma-san-po, Song-chin, Wiju, 
Yong-ampo, and Phyong-yang. The value of foreign trade fluctu- 
ates considerably; in 1926 imports were £37,216,978 and exports 
■£36,295,480. The principal imports are cotton goods, railway 
materials, mining supplies and metals, tobacco, kerosene, timber 
and clothing. Japanese cotton yarns are imported to be woven 
into a strong cloth on Korean hand-looms. Beans and peas, rice, 
cowhides and ginseng are the chief exports, apart from gold. 

Communications. — Roads continue to improve in Korea and 
in 1927 there were nearly 11,000 miles of completed roads. In the 
same year the total length of railways had reached 1,821 m. and 
there were 21,503 m. of telegraph lines. Transport in the interior 
is largely by porters, pack-horses, oxen, river, motor-vehicles and 
rail. Bridges are made of posts, carrying a framework either cov- 
ered with timber or with pine branches and earth. The larger 
rivers are unbridged, but there are numerous government ferries. 

A postal system, established in 1894-1895, has been gradually 
extended. The Japanese, under the agreement of 1905, took over 
the postal, telegraphic and telephone services. Korea is connected 
with the Chinese and Japanese telegraph systems by a Japanese 
line from Chemulpo via Seoul to Fusan, and by a line acquired by 
the empire between Seoul and Wiju. The state has also lines from 
Seoul to the open ports, etc. Korea has regular steam communica- 
tion with ports in Japan, the Gulf of Pechiii, Shanghai, etc. Her 
own mercantile marine is considerable. The shipping entered in 
1926 at the open ports represented a tonnage of 5,801,322, that 
cleared of 5,550,152. 

GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

From 1895, when China renounced her claims to suzerainty, 
to 1910 the king (since 1897 emperor) was^ in theory an inde- 
pendent sovereign, Japan in 1904 guaranteeing the welfare and 
dignity of the imperial house. Under a treaty signed at Seoul 
on Nov. 17, 1905, Japan directed the external relations of Korea, 
and Japanese diplomatic and consular representatives took charge 
of Korean subjects and interests in foreign countries. Japan 
undertook the maintenance of existing treaties between Korea 
and foreign powers; and Korea agreed that her future foreign 
treaties should be concluded through the medium of Japan. A 
resident-general represented Japan at Seoul, to direct diplomatic 
affairs, the first being the Marquis Ito. Under a further con- 
vention of July 1907, the resident-general’s powers were enor- 
mously increased. In administrative reforms the Korean govern- 
ment followed his guidance. By a treaty dated August 22nd 
1910, which came into effect seven days later, the emperor of 
Korea made “complete and permanent cession to the emperor of 
Japan of all rights of sovereignty over the whole of Korea.” The 
entire direction of the administration was then taken over by 
the Japanese resident-general, who was given the title of governor- 
general. 

Local Administration and Law. — Korea for administrative 
purposes is divided into provinces and prefectures or magistracies. 
Each provincial government has a Japanese secretary, police in- 
spector and clerks. The secretary may represent the governor 
in his absence. In the institution of a new criminal code five 
classes of law courts were established, and provision was made 
for appeals in both civil and criminal cases. Abuses in legal ad- 
ministration and in tax-collecting were the chief grievances which 
led to local insurrections. Under the Japanese regime the judiciary 
and the executive were rigidly separated. The law courts, includ- 
ing the court of cassation, three courts of appeal, eight local 
courts and 1 1 5 district courts, were put under Japanese judges, 
and the codification of the laws was undertaken. The prison sys- 
tem was also reformed. 

Finance and Money. — Until 1904 the finances of Korea were 
completely disorganized; the currency was chaotic, and the budget 
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was an official formality making little or no attempt at accuracy. 
By agreement of the 22nd of August 1904, Korea accepted a Jap- 
anese financial adviser. The currency was nominally on a silver 
standard. The coins chiefly in use were (i.) copper cash , which 
were strung in hundreds on strings of straw, and, as about 91b. 
weight was equal to one shilling, were excessively cumbrous, but 
nevertheless stood at their face value; (ii.) nickel coins, which, 
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being profitable to mint, were issued in enormous quantities, 
quickly depreciated, and were moreover extensively forged. The 
Dai I chi Ginko (First Bank of Japan), which has a branch in 
Seoul and agencies in other towns, was made the government 
central treasury, and its notes were recognized as legal tender in 
Korea. The currency of Korea being thus fixed, the first step 
was to reorganize the nickel coinage. From the 1st of August 1905 
the old nickels paid into the treasury were remitted and the issue 
carefully regulated; so also with the cash, which was retained as 
a subsidiary coinage, while a supplementary coinage was issued 
of silver 10-sen pieces and bronze i-sen and half-sen pieces. 

Religion. — Buddhism, which swayed Korea from the 10th to 
the 14th century, has been discredited for three centuries; Con- 
fucianism is the official cult and Confucian ethics are the basis of 
morality and social order. Ancestor-worship is universal. The 
popular cult is, however, the propitiation of demons, a modifica- 
tion of the Shamanism of northern Asia. 

Putting aside the temporary Christian work of a Jesuit chaplain 
to the Japanese Christian General Konishe, in 1594, during the 
Japanese invasion, as well as that on a larger scale by students 
who received the evangel in the Roman form from Peking in 1792, 
and had made 4,000 converts by the end of 1793, the first serious 
attempt at the conversion of Korea was made by the French 
Socidte des Missions Etrang&res in 1835. Protestant missionaries 
entered Korea in 1884-85 and an English bishop, clergy, doctors 
and nursing sisters arrived in 1890. Hospitals, orphanages, schools 
and an admirable college in Seoul have been founded, along with 
tri-lingual (Chinese, Korean and English) printing-presses; re- 
ligious, historical and scientific works and the Bible have been 
translated into On-mun. There are now over 250 Protestant and 
60 Roman Catholic missionaries in the country. 

Education. — The old Chinese system of education and exam- 
ination has been abolished in favour of a Japanese curriculum. The 
Koreans are expert linguists, and the government made liberal 
grants to the linguistic schools. 

Modern Development. — In recent years Japan has felt to 
the full the strain of an undeveloped country as a Colony and 
much careful thought and great expenditure has been necessary in 
arranging the affairs of the country on a workable basis. From a 
peculiarly nationalistic attitude this arrangement has meant the 
“Japanizing” of Korea — the money, postage stamps, newspapers, 
institutions, administration, buildings, all are typical of modern 
Japan and bear its direct imprint. Plac'e-names are “Japanized” 
too, since the railways are Japanese and although there is a 
vernacular press all the powerful newspapers appear only in 
Japanese. 

In June 1905 a law of four years earlier whereby Japanese 
money was to be the currency of Korea was put in force and thus 
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Korea gave up the silver for a gold standard. The First Bank 
{Dai I chi Ginko) was supplanted as a central bank by the Bank 
of Korea (renamed Bank of Chosen in 1911). The deposits in 
Korean banks in 1925 totalled the amazing figure of £424,950,200. 
Only in remote parts of the country is the old nickel coinage and 
cash seen and this is fast disappearing. 

The note is the principal medium of exchange in Korea and the 
volume of note issue has rapidly expanded. This has tended to 
foster foreign trade, especially with Japan and as this increases 
so the government puts on foot various enterprises for the further 
development of the country and the still greater expansion of 
foreign trade. The salt production in 1920 still being insufficient 
for home consumption the government laid out further thousands 
of acres of salt pans. The production of tobacco is being in- 
creased to help the Japanese Government monopoly and the first 
experiments have met with decided success. 

With the extended use of ginseng as a medicine in Korea, China 
and Japan as well as throughout Manchuria, the output has been 
increasing year by year, though no exact figures are available. A 
government scheme of afforestation is in working order over the 
14,000,000 ac. of forest lands. The earlier mining laws were super- 
seded in 1916 by one prohibiting foreigners from acquiring mining 
rights except as a legal Japanese corporation. 

Bibliography. — A. J. Brown, Mastery of the Far East (London, 
1919) ; H. Chung, Korean Treaties ( Treaties and Conventions between 
Korea and other Powers) , p. 226 (New York, 1919) ; and The Case of 
Korea. A Collection of Evidence on the Japanese Domination of 
Korea, etc. (London, 1922) ; “Outline of Administrative Reforms in 
Chosen.” Reprinted from The Seoul Press, p. 47 (Seoul, 1920) ; J. 0 . P. 
Bland, China, Japan and Korea (1921) ; Korea : Treaties and Agree- 
ments (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Division of 
International Law, Pamphlet 43, Washington, 1921) ; La Nouvelle 
Administration de la Corte. D'aprls la brochure publite en juillet IQ21 
par le Gouvernement General (1922); An Official Guide to Eastern 
Asia, vol. i , Chosen and Manchuria (Tokyo, 1920) ; A. Ireland, The 
New Korea (New York, 1927) ; and the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Chosen Government. (A. N. J. W.) 

HISTORY 

The beginnings of Korean history are associated with Dan Koon 
(2333 B C ) according to both Chinese and Korean records. He 
sent a messenger to Yau of China from his capital, Jai Ryung, in 
Hwanh-hai province, and built temples at Kang Wha islands near 
Seoul. His dynasty lasted for 1,048 years. 

By both Korean and Chinese tradition Ki-tze — a councillor of 
the last sovereign of the 3rd Chinese dynasty, a sage, and the 
reputed author of parts of the famous Chinese classic, the Shu - 
King — is represented as entering Korea in 1122 b.c. with several 
thousand Chinese emigrants, who made him their king. He came 
to Paisu which divided his kingdom from Yen* ($$). 

By general belief in Korea Ki-tze is recognized as the founder 
of Korean social order. He called the new kingdom CWao-Hsien , 
pacified and policed its borders, and introduced laws and Chinese 
etiquette and polity. Korean ancient history is vague, but it seems 
clear that Ki-tze’s dynasty ruled until the 4th century b.c., when 
the separate provinces began a series of civil wars, until foreign 
aggressions did something to unite them. Most historians say that 
Ki-tze went farther north than the peninsula, for the said 
“Paisu” river Daitong of Phyong-Yang which then was already 
governed by Three Hans. 

In the 4th century a.d., however, Korea was already a centre of 
literary culture and began transmitting Buddhism and Chinese 
literature and ethics to Japan, together with the Chinese script. 
Internecine wars were terminated about 913 by Wang the Founder, 
who unified the peninsula under the name Korai, made Song-do 
its capital, and endowed Buddhism as the state religion. In the 
nth century Korea was stripped of her territory west of the Yalu 
by a warlike horde of Tungus stock, since which time her frontiers 
have been stationary. The Wang dynasty perished in 1392, when 
Ni Taijo, or Litan, ascended the throne, after his country had 
suffered severely from Jenghiz and Khublai Khan. He tendered 
his homage to the first Ming emperor of China, received from 
him his investiture as sovereign, and accepted from him the 
Chinese calendar and chronology, in itself a declaration of fealty. 


He revived the name Ch*ao-B$ien y changed the capital from bong- 
do to Seoul, organized an administrative system, which with some 
modifications continued till 1895, carried out vigorous reforms, 
disestablished Buddhism, made merit in Chinese literary examina- 
tions the basis of appointment to office, made Confucianism the 
state religion, abolished human sacrifices and the burying of old 
men alive, and introduced that Confucian system of education, 
polity, and social order which has dominated Korea for five 
centuries. Either this king or an immediate successor introduced 
the present national costume, the dress worn by the Chinese be- 
fore the Manchu conquest. As the later emperors became lax, 
Japanese pirates ravaged the coasts. In 1592, by order of the 
great regent Hideyoshi, Korea was invaded by a Japanese army 
of 300,000 men. China came to the rescue with 60,000 men, and 
six years of a gigantic and bloody war followed, in which Japan 
used firearms for the first time against a foreign foe. Seoul and 
several of the oldest cities were captured, and in some instances 
destroyed, the country was desolated, and the art treasures and 
the artists were carried to Japan. The Japanese troops were re- 
called in 1598 at Hideyoshi ’s death. The port and fishing privi- 
leges of Fusan remained in Japanese possession, a heavy tribute 
was exacted, and until 1790 the Korean king stood in humiliating 
relations towards Japan. Korea never recovered from the effects 
of this invasion, which bequeathed to all Koreans an intense hatred 
of the Japanese. 

Isolation. — In 1866, 1867, and 1871 French and U.S. punitive 
expeditions attacked parts of Korea in which French missionaries 
and American adventurers had been killed, and inflicted much 
loss of life, but retired without securing any diplomatic successes, 
and Korea continued to preserve complete isolation. The first 
indirect step towards breaking it down had been taken in i860, 
when Russia obtained from China the cession of the Usuri 
province, thus bringing a European Power down to the Tumen. 
A large emigration of famine-stricken Koreans and persecuted 
Christians into Russian territory followed. The emigrants were 
very kindly received, and many of them became thrifty and 
prosperous farmers. In 1876 Japan, with the consent of China, 
wrung a treaty from Korea by which Fusan was fully opened to 
Japanese settlement and trade, and Won-san (Gensan) and 
Inchiun (Chemulpo) were opened to her in 1880. In 1882 China 
promulgated her “Trade and Frontier Regulations,” and America 

negotiated a commercial treaty, 
followed by Germany and Great 
Britain in 1883, Italy and Russia 
in 1884, France in 1886, and Aus- 
tria in 1892. A “Trade Conven- 
tion” was also concluded with 
Russia. 

Seoul was opened in 1884 to 
foreign residence, and the prov- 
inces to foreign travel, and the 
diplomatic agents of the con- 
tracting powers obtained a recog- 
nized status at the capital. 
During the negotiations, although 
under Chinese suzerainty, she was 
treated with as an independent 
state. Between 1897 and 1899, 
under diplomatic pressure, a 
number of ports were opened to 
foreign trade and residence. From 
1882 to 1894 the chief event 
in the newly opened kingdom was a plot by the Tai-won-Kun, the 
father of the emperor, to seize the power, which led to an attack 
on the Japanese legation. Japan secured ample compensation; 
and the Chinese resident, aided by Chinese troops, deported the 
Tai-won-Kun to Tientsin. China, always esteemed in Korea, con- 
solidated her influence under the new conditions through a power- 
ful resident; prosperity advanced, and certain reforms were pro- 
jected by foreign “advisers.” In May 1894 a more important 
insurrectionary rising than usual led the king to ask armed aid 
from China. She landed 2,000 troops on June 10, having pre- 
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viously, in accordance with treaty provisions, notified Japan of 
Ijer intention. Soon after this Japan had 12,000 troops in Korea, 
and occupied the capital and the treaty ports. Then Japan made 
three sensible proposals for Korean reform, to be undertaken 
jointly by herself and China. China replied that Korea must 
be left to reform herself, and that the withdrawal of the Japanese 
troops must precede negotiations. Japan rejected this suggestion, 
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and on July 23 attacked and occupied the royal palace. After 
some further negotiations and skirmishes between Japan and China 
war was declared formally by Japan, and Korea was for some 
time the battle-ground of the belligerents. The Japanese victory 
resulted in the forced renunciation by the Korean king of Chinese 
suzerainty and his submission to the Japanese throne. Japan in- 
troduced important reforms and the finances flourished under the 
control of Sir M’Leavy Brown. Large and judicious retrench- 
ments were carried out in most of the government departments. A 
measure of judicial and prison reform was granted. Taxation 
was placed on an equable basis. The pressure of the trade gilds 
was relaxed. Postal and educational systems were introduced, 
and an approach to a constitution was made. Classes previously 
degraded were enfranchised, and the alliance between two essen- 
tially corrupt systems of government was severed. For about 18 
months all the departments were practically under Japanese con- 
trol. On Oct. 8, 1895, the Tai-won-Kun, with Korean troops, 
aided by Japanese troops under the orders of Viscount Miura, the 
Japanese minister, captured the palace, assassinated the queen, 
and made a prisoner of the king, who, however, four months 
later, escaped to the Russian legation, where he remained till 
the spring of 1897. Japanese influence waned, and a strong 
retrogade movement set in. Reforms were dropped. The king, 
with the checks upon his absolutism removed, reverted to the 
worst traditions of his dynasty, and the control and arrangements 
of finance were upset by Russia. 

Changes. — In 1897 the king assumed the title of emperor, and 
changed the official designation of the empire to Dai Han — Great 
Han. By 1898 the imperial will, working under partially new con- 
ditions, produced continual chaos, and by 1900 succeeded in prac- 
tically overriding all constitutional restraints. Meanwhile Russian 
intrigue was constantly active. At last Japan resorted to arms, 
and her success against Russia in the war of 1904-5 enabled her to 
resume her influence over Korea. On Feb. 23, 1904, an agreement 
Was determined whereby Japan resumed her position as adminis- 
trative adviser to Korea, guaranteed the integrity of the country, 
and bound herself to maintain the imperial house in its position. 
Her interests were recognized by Russia in the treaty of peace 
(Sept. 5, 1905), and by Great Britain in the Anglo- Japanese agree- 
ment of Aug. 12, 1905. The Koreans did not accept the restoration 
of Japanese influence without demur. Prolonged negotiations were 
necessary to the completion of the treaty of Nov. 17, 1905, where- 
by Japan obtained the control of Korea’s foreign affairs and re- 
lations, and the confirmation of previous agreements. In 1907 


a Korean delegacy, headed by Prince Yong, a member of the 
imperial family, was sent out to lay before the Hague Conference 
of that year, and before all the principal governments, a protest 
against the treatment of Korea by Japan. The mission failed in 
its object — the removal of the Japanese yoke. 

At the instigation of the Korean ministry the emperor abdi- 
cated on July 19, 1907, handing over the crown to his son. Some- 
what serious Ententes followed in Seoul and elsewhere, and the 
Japanese proposals for a new convention, increasing the powers 
of the resident-general, had to be presented to the cabinet under 
a strong guard. The convention was signed on July 25. One of 
the reforms immediately undertaken was the disbanding of the 
Korean standing army, which led to an insurrection and an inter- 
mittent guerrilla warfare which, owing to the nature of the coun- 
try, was not easy to subdue. Under the direction of Prince ltd 
( q.v .) the work of reform was vigourously prosecuted. In July 
1909, General Terauchi, Japanese minister of war, became resi- 
dent-general, with the mission to bring about annexation. This 
was effected on Aug. 29, 1910, the emperor of Korea by formal 
treaty surrendering his country and crown. (I. L. B.) 
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. AESTHETIC DEVELOPMENT 

The long wars which desolated China at the close of her Bronze 
age, toward the end of the first millenium, b.c., caused many of 
her people to flee for refuge into what were then the wilds of 
Manchuria and Korea. Thus Chinese influence quickly spread 
over most of the Korean peninsula and led eventually to the 
founding there of three kingdoms. One of these, Silla, in the 
south-east, said to date from a.d. 57, was the most advanced, and 
became in turn a notable civilizing centre. 

Further Effects of Buddhism. — The introduction of Bud- 
dhism from China soon after its establishment in that country 
gave a further great stimulus to Korean progress. An advance 
in all the arts was the immediate result. About the middle of 
the 7th century, Silla, with help from the Chinese Tang dynasty, 
extended its sway over the entire peninsula and expelled the 
Japanese who until then had retained a foothold in the extreme 
south. An Arabic writer of the time states that Silla carried on an 
extensive foreign trade and was especially rich in gold. Recent 
excavations carefully conducted by the Japanese have abundantly 
confirmed this. 

The Korai Dynasty. — During the 10th century, the power 
of Silla was overthrown by the revolted northern province of 
Korai, whose name survives in the modem European appellations 
for the country. Under the Korai dynasty (a.d. 946-1392) was 
produced the finest Korean pottery, mainly of a celadon type, 
with a pellucid sea-green glaze. Its best examples attain a beauty 
of form and a taste in design rarely equalled in the history of 
ceramics. (See Potteries and Porcelain ) 

Chinese Influences. — This high civilization was greatly in- 
jured by the uncultured Mongols, who conquered the country 
late in the 13th century. After they withdrew, in the following 
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century, a new dynasty, that of the Yi, was set up. China, newly 
organized under the sway of the Mings, was recognized as suz- 
erain and its influence, lacking in originality as it then was, be- 
came paramount in everything, nowhere more so than in the arts. 
Still suffering, moreover, from the effects of the Mongol conquest, 
and torn by civil disorders beside, Korea never retrieved her 
former high culture. Late in the 16th century she underwent the 
great Japanese invasion, with further irreparable harm to her 
ancient civilization. During subsequent centuries she was con- 
tent to remain a feeble imitation of the China of the Ming dy- 
nasty even after the Mings themselves had long vanished from 
the scene. 

To Chinese culture and the Buddhist faith Korea has owed her 
civilization and her art, to which, however, she has rarely suc- 
ceeded in imparting any distinctive qualities of her own. When 
she was annexed to Japan in 1910, she had long been merely 
vegetating. See Catalogue oj the Le Blond Collection of Corcatt 
Pottery , Victoria and Albert Museum (1918). See also, China: 
Aesthetic Development. (C. W. B.) 

KOREA UNDER JAPAN 

The organization of the Government-general of Chosen was 
established under Gen. Seiki Terauchi on Oct. 1, 1910. During the 
following nine years the freedom of the Korean people was intol- 
erably restricted. The governor was given practically absolute 
power, independent of the cabinet or diet, responsible only to the 
emperor, who approved important measures, but vetoed none. All 
foreigners were put under Japanese law, extra-territoriality being 
abolished. Some of the greatest Japanese soldiers, skilful police 
and expert statesmen were brought over to control affairs. The 
country made great material progress; railway mileage was in- 
creased, roads reconstructed, public buildings erected, agriculture 
and sanitation improved. However, this was done to establish mili- 
tary autocracy for the exclusive benefit of Japan. In carrying 
on the policy of Ito — Japanizing the people — the national ideals 
and culture of the Korean people have been ignored. 

The legal, social, intellectual and economic life of the country 
was distinctly divided into two parts — one for the Japanese and 
the other for the Koreans. High official positions are opened to 
the former. In salary, the Japanese receives 40% more than the 
Korean with the same rank and a similar post. In the Korean 
schools, the Korean language, the history of Korea and of Western 
nations, political economy or any subject that would stimulate 
patriotism are prohibited. Every book or paper published in the 
country has first to be submitted to the censor, even foreigners 
being subject to this regulation. Spies keeping “a fatherly eye” on 
all Korean scholars cause constant arrest and prompt imprison- 
ment. The police have the right to arrest anyone without* a war- 
rant. The Annual Report says “The total number of criminal cases 
decided during the year 1916 by police summary judgment reached 
56,013, involving 82,121 offenders, being an increase of 14,777 
cases and 21,750 offenders over those of the preceding year. Of 
the persons implicated in these cases, 81,139 were sentenced, 30 
proved their innocence, and the remaining 952 were pardoned.” 
Fines, flogging, imprisonment and exile to inaccessible islands arc 
common punishments. 

The Commercial Position. — The Korean merchant cannot 
compete on equal terms with his Japanese fellow tradesman: in 
post offices and custom houses, for example, he must wait until 
all the Japanese have been attended to. Ecqjiomic oppression has 
ruined many merchants and farmers. The Oriental Development 
company was established for the colonization of the Japanese im- 
migrants, who are given implements, lands and other necessary 
assistance. By the agency of this and the Chosen Industrial Bank, 
Ltd. — a semi-official banking institution and private Japanese 
organization — more than one-fifth of the richest lands in Korea 
are already in Japanese hands. Since the Korean is unpaid for la- 
bour in road construction, etc., and has tax obligations and his 
own necessities to meet, he sells his lands at a disadvantage. 
Japanese settlers are arriving in increasing numbers while the 
Koreans are forced to withdraw to the north into Manchuria and 
Vladivostok. The Chosen Government reports that 45,000 Koreans 


migrated from Korea to north China in the year 1919. 

The Korean has no individual freedom, and is beaten an 4 
cuffed by the lowest Japanese coolie, regardless of his position. 
The majority of the intelligent and patriotic Koreans are Chris- 
tians. In the autumn of 1911, the police arrested the leaders 
among them on the charge that they had been conspiring to assassi- 
nate Governor-general Terauchi. Nine were exiled, three died 
under secret tortures and on Sept. 28, 106 of these accused men 
including Baron Yun Chi Ho, after severe trial, were sentenced to 
prison. Since the Koreans have no privilege in press, use of the 
mother tongue, free speech, etc., they naturally migrate to other 
countries, whither the Japanese spies follow them. The movement 
in favour of independence is therefore most secret. 

Unarmed Revolt. — At 2 p.m. March 1, 1919, the Korean peo- 
ple rose in unarmed revolt. More than 200,000 people, who had 
the excuse of coming to Seoul to see the funeral services of the late 
emperor, gathered on the streets of the capital. Thirty-three men 
— 15 Christians, 15 Chuntoists ( see Tonghak) and three 
Buddhists, professors and writers — drew up a declaration of in- 
dependence, presented this to the Japanese Government and Paris 
Conference, and went to gaol. The movement spread throughout 
the country. But the Koreans, being unarmed, were easily taken 
to prison by the hundreds. There was no violence in the Korean 
demonstration, but the Japanese attacked every gathering place. 
Within a fortnight, in Seoul alone, thousands were arrested. In 
prison they were subjected to torture to force them to denounce 
those who were leaders in the movement. In connection with this 
more than 11,000 were flogged between March 1 and the middle 
of July. 

The director-general of administration, I. Yamanaka, was 
called to Tokyo for a conference. The Liberal premier, T. Hara, 
and his Government inaugurated a still harsher military rule. A 
new decree was promulgated on April 15, 1919, stating that after 
this date any Korean participating in the independence move- 
ment, either within or outside Korea, would be imprisoned for ten 
years. Reinforcements of soldiers and police were sent from Japan 
and every effort was made to root out the movement. 

Political Changes. — The realization on the part of the Japa- 
nese Government that the Koreans were determined to win their 
liberty at whatever cost, brought many changes in the Govern- 
ment of Chosen. The governor, Yashimichi Hasekawa, was re- 
called and Admiral Makoto Saito took the post on Sept. 2, 1919. 
In order to keep down the revolutionists, it was necessary to revise 
or abolish nearly 150 laws and regulations, for which an appropria- 
tion of 280 million yen was made in the budget for the fiscal year 
of 1920. The use of uniforms and swords by officials and school 
teachers was abolished. Three daily newspapers in the Korean 
language — Shis a Simmun (edited by a Japanese and soon discon- 
tinued because of his sympathy with the Koreans), Chosen llpo 
and Donga llpo — were given permission to publish between Dec. 
1919 and Jan. 1920. A few Korean students were given passports 
to study in America and Europe. 

During the great earthquake of 1923 it was thought that the 
Korean anarchists would revolt. A movement was started to kill 
all the Koreans in Japan; and in Tokyo and its vicinity alone 
more than 9,000 Koreans were massacred. 

Although the Koreans have not attained their end, there has 
followed a period of great spiritual and intellectual awakening 
in the country. Self-realization and intellectual progress have 
been marked. The reassertion of national rights has caused a cer- 
tain emancipation of the higher self. Poets and scholars have 
begun to humanize the classical writings of antiquity — populariz- 
ing them in the language of the mass. The women who took park 
in the revolution also claimed a right to direct their own destiny. 
Their search for knowledge has sent many abroad. There was a 
victory, a triumph of Liberalism; a triumph of men of progressive 
learning over the Conservatives of the established Confucian insti- 
tutions. Choi Nam Sun, the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Lee Kwang Soo, the novelist, and Park Eun Seek, the 
historian, became the leaders of the literary renaissance. 

The Independence Movement. — The independence move- 
ment is still going on wherever Koreans live. The Provisional 
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Government of the Korean Republic, with its headquarters at 
Shanghai, is supported by the Koreans under the leadership of 
Lee Dong Whee and Kim Chao Chin in Siberia, Rhee Syngman 
and Ahn Chang Ho in Hawaii and America and Kim Koo and Lee 
Tong Young in China. Such organizations as the Korean Young 
Academy, Korean National Association and Dongchi Hoi have 
been established for the support of this movement. Newspapers — 
the Korean Nationalist Weekly , New Korea and National Herald 
— are also published toward this end. There are those who want 
to reach this goal by military force; others, still more radical want 
a social revolution to get rid of the capitalistic yoke ; while others 
such as the Korean Commission, Washington, D.C., aim to win 
the sympathy of other nations. 

There are pacifists and revolutionists among the leaders of the 
Youth Movement in Korea, who are devoting their lives to the 
education of youth. The most prominent among them are Cynn 
Hugh Heung-Wo, Kim Chang Jai, Song Chin Wo, Kim Sung Soo, 
Choi Rin, Choi Nam Sun, Park Chung Hoon, Lee Seung Hoon, 
Han Yong Woon, Chang Duk Soo, Kim Yang Soo, Choo Chong 
Kyn and Ahn Jai Hong. These men believe that the success of 
the movement depends upon ability to control all forces of vio- 
lence, preaching that Korea has a soul under the spell of mysticism 
which will not perish, and which can rise to triumph over the 
physical might of Japan. (Y. K.) 

Often misunderstood and maligned, these leaders of a new 
movement attempt to attract the best in foreign countries while 
holding firmly to the proved virtues of old traditions. They have 
a heavy task and only the distant future will show whether they 
have the initiative and necessary energy to translate their thought 
into action. 

KOREA, BANK OF. This bank ( Chosen Ginko) was 
founded in 1909 as a dejure central institution capitalized at 
10,000,000 yen (£1,000,000). The first banking systems were 
introduced into Korea in 1901 when the Dai Ichi Ginko of Tokyo 
established a branch office at Fusan. As Japanese residents spread 
over the country other banks followed suit and on its founda- 
tion in 1909 the Bank of Korea took over all the functions be- 
longing to a central bank hitherto performed by the Dai Ichi 
Ginko. The activities of the bank of Chosen soon spread beyond 
the confines of the peninsula; branches were opened in Manchuria 
(where it enjoyed free circulation of its notes), in North China 
and East Siberia. More business is done by the bank in these 
areas than in Korea proper. In 1918, stimulated by the steady 
expansion of its business, the bank increased its capital to 40,- 
000,000 yen, and in 1920 a further increase brought it up to 
Y8o,ooo,ooo. In 1918 many local banks (with a united capital 
of Y2, 600, 000) merged themselves in the Bank of Chosen under 
special government protection with a capital of Yio,ooo,ooo which 
has since beeil trebled. The bank, according to the Government 
policy has also made loans to China and has opened an agency 
in New York and sent representatives to London with a view to 
facilitating exchange operations and utilizing the foreign money 
market in the interests of Korea and Manchuria. The volume of 
business and its increase in 15 years may be judged from the 
following figures; Capital subscribed (1910) Yio,ooo,ooo, (1925) 
Y8o,ooo,ooo: Capital paid up (1910) Y 10,000,000, (1925) Y50,- 
000,000; Government shares (1910) Y3, 000, 000, (1925) Y3,ooo,- 
000; Reserve Fund (1910) Y366,ooo, (1925) Y7, 024, 000; De- 
posits (1910) Yi8,355,ooo, (1925) Y2i7,597,ooo. The head- 
quarters of the Bank are in Keijo, the capital, and there are 
branches in all the more important cities of Japan, Chosen, 
Manchuria and China. (H. Sa.) 

KORIN, OGATA ( c . 1657-1716), Japanese painter and lac- 
querer, was born at Koto, the son of a wealthy merchant who 
had a taste for the arts and is said to have given his son some 
elementary instruction therein. Korin also studied under Soken 
Yamamoto, Kano, Tsunenobu and Gukei Sumiyoshi; and he was 
greatly influenced by his predecessors Koyetsu and Sotatsu. On 
arriving at maturity, however, he broke away from all tradition, 
and developed a very original and quite distinctive style of his 
own, both in painting and in the decoration of lacquer. The 
characteristic of this is a bold impressionism, which is expressed 
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in few and simple highly idealized forms, with an absolute dis- 
regard either of realism or of the usual conventions. In lacquer 
Korin’s use of white metals and of mother-of-pearl is notable; 
but herein he followed K6yetsu. Korin died on June 2, 1716, at 
the age of fifty-nine. His chief pupils were Kagei Tatebashi and 
Shiko Watanable; but the present knowledge and appreciation of 
his work are largely due to the efforts of Hoitsu Sakai, who 
brought about a revival of Korin’s style. 

See A. Morrison, The Painters of Japan (1902) ; S. Tajima, Master- 
pieces selected from the Korin School (1903) ; S. Hoitsu, The 100 
Designs by Korin (1815) and More Designs by Korin (1826). 

(E. F. S.) 

KORKUS, an aboriginal tribe of India, dwelling on the Sat- 
pura hills in the Central Provinces. They are the westernmost 
representatives of the Munda family of 
speech. Totemistic exogamy and adult 
marriage are found. Each clan has a com- 
munal burial place. Formerly masters, 
with shifting cultivations, they are largely 
farm servants and ploughmen, honest, 
improvident. 

Sec Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces (1916). 

KORMOCZBANYA: see Krem- 

nica. 

KORNER, KARL THEODOR 

(1791-1813), German poet and patriot, 
was born at Dresden on Sept. 23, 1791. 
His father, Christian Gottfried Korner 
(1756-1831), a distinguished Saxon jurist, 
was Schiller’s most intimate friend. Karl 
entered at 17 the mining academy at Frei- 
burg in Saxony, but occupied himself less 
with science than with verse, a collection of 
Korku woman in cere- which appeared under the title Knospen in 
mon 1 al costume 1810. pj e th en ft e g an t 0 s t u dy law at Leip- 

zig, but became involved in a conflict with the police and removed 
to Berlin. In August 1811 Korner went to Vienna; there he be- 
came engaged to the actress Antonie Adamberger. He wrote opera 
libretti and comedies ( Der grime Domino, Der Vetter aus Bre- 
men, etc .) and tragedies ( Rosamunde and Zriny ), and w r as ap- 
pointed poet to the Hofburgtheatcr. In the German war of libera- 
tion in 1813 Korner gave up his prospects at Vienna, and joined 
Lutzow’s famous corps of volunteers at Breslau. On his march to 
Leipzig he passed through Dresden, where he issued his spirited 
AnfruJ an die Sachsen, calling upon his countrymen to rise against 
the French. He was severely wounded at Kitzen near Leipzig 
June 7. He rejoined his corps, and fell in an engagement out- 
side a wood near Gadebusch in Mecklenburg on Aug. 26, 1813. 
He was buried by his comrades under an oak close to the village 
of Wobbelin, at which place a monument was erected in his 
honour. 

The abiding interest in Korner is patriotic and political rather 
than literary. His fame as a poet rests upon his patriotic lyrics, 
which were published by his father under the title Leier und 
Schwert in 1814. Among the best known of these war-songs are 
“Liitzow’s wilde verwegene Jagd,” “Gebet wahrend der Schlacht” 
(set to music by Weber) and “Das Schwertlied.” This last was 
written immediately before his death, and the last stanza added 
on the fatal morning. 

His works have passed through many editions. Among the more 
recent are: Samtliche Werke ed. E. Goetzc (1900), and by H. Spiers 
(2 voJs., 1912). The most valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of the poet have been furnished by E. Pcschel, the founder and direc- 
tor of the Korner Museum in Dresden, in Theodor Korners Tagebuch 
und Kriegslieder, aus dem Jahre 1813 (Freiburg, 1893) and, in con- 
junction with E. Wildenow, Theodor Korner und die Seinen (1898). 

KORNEUBERG, a small town -of 8,600 inhabitants in 
Lower Austria. Situated on the left bank of the Danube, it is 
a steamship station and an important salt and cereal market, 
the latter function dating from the 12th century though its 
charter as a town was not received until 1298. In addition to the 
above there are also small manufactures of coarse textiles and 
cardboard. 
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KORNGOLD, ERICH WOLFGANG (1897- ), Aus- 

trian composer, was born at Brno on May 29, 1897. He studied 
under Fuchs and Zemlinsky in Vienna, where his father held the 
influential post of critic to the Neue Freie Presse. His youthful 
compositions attracted considerable notice, in particular a panto- 
mime, The Snow Man , which was performed at the Hofoper in 
Vienna when he was eleven. In his maturer work he shows 
marked dramatic talent and considerable skill in the treatment of 
voices. The operas: Violanta, Der Ring des Polykrates, Die tote 
Stadt and Das W under der Heltane have all been played in the 
principal music centres of Europe. He has also written inci- 
dental music to “Much Ado about Nothing”; a symphonic over- 
ture, Sursum Cor da; Emfache Lieder op. 9; Lieder des Abschieds 
op. 14; a sextet and a quartet for strings, and a piano quintet. 
KORNILOV, LAVR GEORGIEVICH (1870-1918), 

Russian Soldier was born on July 18, 1870 in Ust-Kamenogorodsk, 
Siberia, his father being a Cossack officer. He entered the army, 
and was in 1892 commissioned and posted to the Turkistan ar- 
tillery brigade. He devoted himself to service in Turkistan, whence 
he undertook journeys into Afghanistan, Chinese Turkistan, 
Persia and Baluchistan. He saw service as a staff officer in the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, and subsequently spent four 
years (1 907-11) as Russian rriilitary attach^ in Peking. In the 
World War Kornilov commanded an infantry division in Galicia. 
He himself was captured and imprisoned in Hungary, but he 
managed to escape, reaching Russia in the autumn of 1916. He 
was at once appointed commander of the XX. Army Corps. 

At the beginning of March 1917, with the outbreak of the 
Revolution, Kornilov was appointed to command the troops of 
the military district of Petrograd; these he found in such a de- 
moralized state that he asked to be relieved and sent to the 
front, and at the beginning of May he was made commander of 
the VIII. Army. Appointed by Kerensky supreme commander-in- 
chief, Kornilov presented his programme enforcing discipline in 
the army. It was, however, rejected; and this was the beginning 
of a split between Kerensky and Kornilov, and in the struggle 
between them that ended in the outbreak of Sept. 8-12 Kerensky 
gained an apparent victory, and Kornilov was interned in Bikhov. 
On his release after the November revolution, Kornilov assisted 
Gen. Alexeyev in forming the Volunteer Army in which he took 
a command. On March 31, 1918 he was killed in the Caucasus 
by the bursting of a shell. 

KOROCHA, a town of central Russia in the province of 
Kursk, in lat. 50° 52' N., long. 37 0 14' E., on the Korocha river. 
Founded in 1638 as a small fort to check Tatar invasions, it later 
developed as a trading centre for fruit, especially dried cherries, 
and for cattle, grain, salt and tallow. Its population has recently 
declined rapidly, and in 1928 there were only 3,572 inhabitants, 
mainly employed at the oil-pressing factory, or in gardening. 

KOROLENKO, VLADIMIR GALAKTIONOVICH 

(1853-1921), Russian novelist, was born at Zhitomir, in Volynia, 
on July 27, 1853. He studied in the school of agriculture at Mos- 
cow, where he was arrested for addressing a collective petition to 
the director of the school. He started working in St. Petersburg 
as a proof-reader and journalist, but was arrested for his ad- 
vanced social doctrines, and spent six years (1879-85), in exile 
in Siberia. On his return he settled in Nijni-Novgorod, and al- 
most immediately published his story Makar's Dream (trans. 
1916). From 1895 onwards he conducted the review, the Russian 
Empire. Korolenko wrote kindly stories of peasant life in the 
Ukraine, and in central Russia. Always a convinced radical and 
social reformer, he fought for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment and of martial law. He died in Dec. 1921 in Poltava. His 
best known works are: Siberian Tales (1901); The Murmuring 
Forest (1886; Eng. trans. M. Fell, 1916); The Blind Musician 
(1886; Eng. trans. A. Delano, 2nd ed. 1890); Bad Company 
(1886; Eng. trans. M. Fell, 1916); The Vagrant and Other Tales 
(trans. A. Delano, 1887, 2nd ed. 1896), and a delightful auto- 
biographical record, History of my Contemporary (1910, 1922) 
(German translation by Rosa Luxemburg of vols. i. and ii. 1919). 

KORS0R, a seaport of Denmark, in the amt (county) of the 
island of Zealand, 69 m. by rail W.S.W. of Copenhagen, on the 


east shore of the Great Belt. Pop. (1925), 9,700. A market 
town since the 14th century, Kors0r has ruins of an old fortified 
castle, on the south side of the channel, dating from the 14th 
and 17th centuries. The harbour, which is formed by a bay of 
the Baltic, has a depth throughout of 20 ft. It is the point of 
departure and arrival of the steam ferry to Nyborg on Fiinen, 
lying on the Esbjerg Fredericia and Copenhagen route. There is 
also regular communication by water with Kiel. The chief exports 
are fish, cereals, bacon; imports, petroleum and coal. 

KORTCHA (Slavonic, Koritza), a town of Albania, situated 
on the edge of a fertile plain on which maize is cultivated, and 
surrounded by mountains in which there are granite and lime- 
stone quarries. Large quantities of coal are found too, but of 
an inferior quality. Pop. (1924) about 32,000, consisting of 
Albanians, Vlachs and a few Bulgarians, divided fairly equally 
between the Muslim and Orthodox faiths. Kortcha is the see 
of an Orthodox Greek metropolitan, whose large cathedral is 
richly decorated with paintings and statues. It is a prosperous 
and healthy town, with a good water supply. There are steam 
flour mills and a tobacco factory, while the weaving of woollen 
materials and carpets is extensively carried on by the inhabitants 
in their own homes. A good road runs to Monastir. 

In 1908 the Kortcha school for girls, conducted by American 
missionaries, and under Austrian protection, was the only educa- 
tional establishment in which the Turks permitted the use of 
Albanian as the language of instruction, all the others having 
been closed. The town was captured from Venice at the close 
of the 18th century by Ali Pasha of Yannina, and in the Balkan 
Wars ( 1 91 2-13) it was occupied by the Greeks. 

KORUNA: see Krone. 

KORVEY, in the Prussian province of Westphalia, on the 
Weser, a mile north of Hoxter ( q.v .). Its Benedictine abbey, 
which was founded and endowed by the emperor Louis the Pious 
about 820, received its name from a body of monks coming from 
Corbie in Picardy. Korvey became the centre of Christianity in 
Saxony and a nursery of classical studies. The abbot was a prince 
of the Empire, and Korvey was made a bishopric in 1783. In 
1803 the abbey was secularized, in 1815 its lands were given to 
Prussia, in 1822 to the landgrave of Hessc-Rotenburg, and in 1834 
to the duke of Ratibor. The abbey, now used as a residence, 
possesses a library rich in old illustrated works. Here in 1517 
the manuscript of the five first books of the Annals of Tacitus 
was discovered. Here Widukind wrote his Res gestae Saxonicae. 
The Amtales Corbejenses 648-1148 of the monks can be read in 
the Monumenta Gcrmaniae historica, Band iii. 

KORYAKS, a Mongoloid people of north-eastern Siberia, 
inhabiting the coast-lands of the Bering sea to the south of the 
Anadyr basin and the centre of the Kamchatka peninsula. They 
resemble Chukchis in physique and in manner of life. They are 
divided into the settled fishing tribes and the -nomad reindeer 
breeders and hunters. The Koryaks of the interior owned enor- 
mous reindeer herds. Families usually gather in groups of sixes 
or sevens, forming miniature states, in which the nominal chief 
has no predominating authority, but all are equal. The Koryaks 
are polygamous, earning their wives by working for their fathers- 
in-law. Sexual intercourse is forbidden before marriage. Blood 
relatives may not marry. The bride has to be taken by force. 
Divorce is easy. Levirate and Sororate are practised. The women 
and children are treated well, and Koryak courtesy and hospitality 
are proverbial. Formerly they killed the aged and infirm to save 
them from protracted sufferings in proof of affection. Infanticide 
was formerly common, and one of twins was always sacrificed. 
They burn their dead. The prevailing religion is Shamanism; 
sacrifices are made to evil spirits, the heads of the victims being 
placed on stones facing east. 

See G. Kennan, Tent Life in Siberia (1871) ; “tlber die Koriaken 
u. ihnen nahe verwandten Tchouktchen,” in Bui. Acad. Sc. St. 
Petersburg, xii. 99; M. Czaplieka, Aboriginal Siberia (1914). 

KOSCIUSCO: see Alps, Australian. 

KOSCIUSZKO, TADEUSZ ANDRZEJ BONAWEN- 
TURA (1746-1817), (kos-i-us'ko, Polish kds-chosh'ko) , Polish 
soldier and statesman, son of Ludwik Kosciuszko, sword-bearer of 
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the palatinate of Brzesc, was born in Mereczowszczyno. On 
entering the corps of cadets at Warsaw, he attracted the notice of 
Prince Adam Casimir Czartoryski, by whose influence in 1769 he 
was sent abroad at the expense of the state to complete his mili- 
tary education. In Germany, Italy and France he studied dili- 
gently, completing his course at Brest, where he learnt fortification 
and naval tactics, returning to Poland in 1774 with the rank of 
captain of artillery. While engaged in teaching the daughters of 
the Grand Hetman, Sosnowski of Sosnowica, drawing and mathe- 
matics, he fell in love with the youngest of them, Ludwika, with 
whom he planned to elope, but was wounded and ejected by her 
father’s retainers (1776). His wooing of Tekla Zurowska in 1791 
ended little more happily. 

1776 he entered the army of the United States as a volun- 
teer, and brilliantly distinguished himself, especially at New York 
and Yorktown. Washington promoted Kosciuszko to the rank of a 
colonel of artillery and made him his adjutant. His humanity and 
charm of manner made him moreover one of the most popular of 
the American officers. In 1783 Kosciuszko was rewarded for his 
services and his devotion to the cause of American independence 
with the thanks of Congress, the privilege of American citizenship, 
a considerable annual pension with landed estates, and the rank 
of brigadier-general, which he retained in the Polish service. 

In the war following upon the proclamation of the constitution 
of May 3, 1791 ( see Poland: History ), Kosciuszko took a lead- 
ing part, distinguishing himself as divisional commander at 
Zielence and Dubienka. When the king acceded to the Targo- 
wicians, Kosciuszko with many other Polish generals threw up his 
commission and retired to Leipzig, which speedily became the 
centre of the Folish emigration. In Jan. 1793 he visited Paris to 
attempt to win France for the cause of Poland, an episode which 
afterwards gave Frances enemies an excuse to prejudice Europe 
against her for alleged Jacobinism. On his return to Leipzig Kosci- 
uszko was invited by the Polish insurgents to take the command 
of the national armies, with dictatorial power. He hesitated at 
first, and settled down near Cracow to await events. When, how- 
ever, he heard that the insurrection had already broken out, and 
that the Russian armies were concentrating to crush it, Kos- 
ciuszko hastened to Cracow and on March 24, 1794, his arms were 
consecrated according to ancient custom at the church of the 
Capucins, by way of giving the insurrection a religious sanction 
incompatible with Jacobinism. The same day, amidst a vast con- 
course of people in the market-place, Kosciuszko took an oath of 
fidelity to the Polish nation; swore to wage war against the 
enemies of his country, but protested at the same time that he 
would fight only for the independence and territorial integrity 
of Poland. 

From March 24-April 1 Kosciuszko remained at Cracow organ- 
izing his forces, which were drawn almost entirely from the people 
and humbler gentry. On April 3 he defeated a superior Russian 
force at Raclawice, a victory which brought crowds of waverers 
into his camp. Owing to the poverty and unprepared condition 
of the country, he had, however, to remain long on the defensive. 
On June 4 he at last marched against General Denisov, whom he 
encountered the next day at Szczekociny. Kosciuszko had been 
at great pains to avoid provoking Austria or Prussia. Neverthe- 
less, Prussian troops had joined the Russian, and Kosciuszko ’s 
force of 14,000 was heavily defeated and driven back on Warsaw, 
with fearful losses. A week later another Polish division was 
defeated at Kholm; Cracow was taken by the Prussians on the 
22nd of June; and the mob at Warsaw broke upon the gaols and 
murdered the political prisoners. Kosciuszko summarily punished 
the ringleaders of the massacres and had 10,000 of the rank and 
file drafted into his camp, which measures had a quieting effect. 
But now dissensions broke out among the members of the Polish 
government, and it required all the tact of Kosciuszko to restore 
order amidst this chaos of suspicions and recriminations. At this 
very time too he had need of all his ability and resource to meet 
the external foes of Poland. Superior Russian and Prussian forces 
invested Warsaw on July 9. Kosciuszko, indeed, conducted the 
defence of the city with brilliance and success, but elsewhere his 
generals were outmanoeuvred and defeated in detail by Suvarov, 
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who had advanced to Fersen’s support. On Oct. 10 Kosciuszko 
attacked Fersen at Maciejowice. But the support on which he 
relied failed to arrive. The Polish army of 7,000 was almost an- 
nihilated by the 16,000 Russians; and Kosciuszko, seriously 
wounded and insensible, was made a prisoner on the field of 
battle. The long credited story that he cried “Finis Poloniae!” 
as he fell is a fiction. 

Kosciuszko was conveyed to Russia, where he remained till 
the accession of Paul in 1796. On his return on Dec. 19, 1796, he 
paid a second visit to America, and lived at Philadelphia till 
May 1798, when he went to Paris, where the First Consul earnestly 
invited his co-operation against the Allies. But he refused offers 
even of high command unless Napoleon undertook to give the 
restoration of Poland a leading place in his plans, and lived in 
retirement at Berville, near Paris, where the emperor Alexander 
visited him in 1814. At the Congress of Vienna his importunities 
on behalf of Poland finally wearied Alexander, who preferred to 
follow the counsels of Czartoryski; and Kosciuszko retired to 
Solothurn, where he lived with his friend Zeltner. Shortly before 
his death, on April 2, 1817, he emancipated his serfs, insisting only 
on the maintenance of schools on the liberated estates. His 
remains were carried to Cracow and buried in the cathedral, while 
the people, reviving an ancient custom, raised a huge mound to his 
memory near the city. 

Kosciuszko was essentially a democrat of the school of Jeffer- 
son and Lafayette. He maintained that the republic could only 
be regenerated on the basis of absolute liberty and equality before 
the law; but in this respect he was far in advance of his age, and 
the aristocratic prejudices of his countrymen compelled him to 
resort to half measures. He wrote Manoeuvres of Horse Artillery 
(New York, 1808) and a description of the campaign of 1792 (in 
vol. xvi. of E. Raczynski’s Sketch of the Poles a?td Poland, Posen, 

1843)- 

See Jozcf Zajaczck, History of the Revolution of 1794 (Pol.) (Lem- 
berg, 1881) ; Leonard Jakob Borejko Chodzko, Biographie du gtn&ral 
Kosciuszko (Fontainebleau, 1837); Karol Falkenstein, Thadddus Kos- 
ciuszko (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1834; French ed., 1839) ; Antoni Choloniew- 
ski, Tadeusz Kosciuszko (Pol.) (Lemberg, 1902) ; Franciszek Rychlicki, 
T. Kosciuszko and the Partition of Poland (Pol.) (Cracow, 1875). 

(R. N. B.; X.) 

KOSEIR: see Qoseir. 

KOSEL, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Silesia on the Oder, 29 m. S.S.E. of Oppeln by rail. Pop. (1925) 
8,190. The first record of Kosel dates from 1286. From 1306 
to 1359 it was the seat of an independent duchy. In 1532 it fell 
to the emperor, was several times besieged during the Thirty 
Years’ War, and came into Prussian possession in 1742. Frederick 
II. converted it into a fortress, which was besieged in vain by the 
Austrians in 1758, 1759, 1760 and 1762. In 1807 it withstood a 
siege, by the Bavarian allies of Napoleon. The fortifications were 
razed in 1874. There are steam saw-mills and flour-mills and a 
petroleum refinery. 

KOSHER means “fit” or “proper” and is derived from Es- 
ther viii. 5, the only biblical instance of the adjective, Kosher 
(Ashkenazic form, with accent shifted vulgarly, common in N. 
Europe) or KAshEr (Sephardic form, common in S. Europe and 
the East). Kosher is chiefly used in connection with the dietary 
laws and implies (a) that the food is not derived from the animals, 
birds or fish prohibited in Leviticus xi. or Deut. xiv., (b) that the 
animals or birds have been slaughtered by cutting the windpipe 
( Shehitah ) so as to produce instantaneous loss of consciousness, 
(c) that the meat has been salted ( Melihah ) to remove the blood 
(Deut. xii. 16, 23-25 and elsewhere) after the carcass has been 
critically examined ( Bediqah ) for physical blemishes, that the 
ischiatic nerve has been removed (porged) from hindquarters 
(Gen. xxxii. 32) and (d) that meat and milk have not been 
cooked together (Exod. xxiii. 19) and that separate utensils have 
been employed. Further information on these subjects will be 
found in Jew. Enc . s.v . Dietary Laws. For the Jewish mode of 
slaughter see Dr. M. Hyamson’s pamphlet and the reports of Profs. 
Wood, Hill, Barcroft and Mr. L. F. Newman. In consequence of 
(b) the term Terefah (that which has been torn by beasts, Gen. 
xxxi. 39) is extended to all food violating the law, even, incorrectly 
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to admixtures of leaven on Passover (Exod. xii. 20), though Kosher 
cal Pesah, “fit for Passover” is fairly correct. So-called Kosher 
wine is wine grown and prepared under observation, to prevent 
libations from being taken from it. On this relic of Roman days, 
once common to Judaism and Christianity, see W. Elmslie’s edi- 
tion of Mishnah 'Aboda Zara (1911) in which the Jewish and 
Christian regulations (those of Tertullian) are compared. Kosher 
is often used generally of other matters: sometimes as opposed to 
Pa§ul (unfit), e.g., of a scroll of the Law. 

KOSICE, a town in Slovakia, Czechoslovakia, on the right 
bank of the Hernad at a point where it leaves the highlands 
for the fertile plain. It was transferred from Hungary by 
the Treaty of Trianon, 1920. Surrounded on three sides by hills 
covered with forests and vineyards, Kosice consists of an inner 
town, once walled, and five suburbs tolerably well-built and sepa- 
rated from the old town by the site of the ramparts. The old 
town, in which are the principal shops and markets, is grouped 
around the Gothic cathedral of St. Elizabeth (1270-1468), one of 
its few monuments of general interest and reputed to be the finest 
piece of architecture in pre-\var Hungary; the interior was trans- 
formed to the Renaissance style in the 18th century. At one time 
Kosice was an important market for agricultural produce and a 
centre of trade between Hungary and Galicia, but in recent years 
has turned its attention more and more to the selling and working 
of Slovakian wool; in addition there are distilleries, fertiliser 
factories, sawmills and breweries. Kosice, created a town by Bela 
IV. in 1235, and a royal free town by Stephen V. in 1270, has had 
a very stormy history to which its position near fluctuating fron- 
tiers has freely contributed, for Austrians, Hungarians, Russians 
and Turks have held it at different times. Around it the life of 
Upper Hungary gathered in times of revolt and war, e.g., in the 
1848-49 revolution, and to it the surrounding districts naturally 
turn in days of peace. Pop. (1923) 52,898, including 11,206 
Magyars. 

KdSLIN or Coslin, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Pomerania, at the foot of the Gollenberg (450 ft.), 

5 m. from the Baltic, and 105 m. N.E. of Stettin by rail. Pop. 
(1925) 28,834. Koslin was built about 1188 by the Saxons, and 
raised to the rank of a town in 1266. In 1532 it accepted the doc- 
trines of the Reformation. It suffered in several wars and in 1720 
it was burned down. The industries include the manufacture of 
soap, cement, machinery, paper, bricks and tiles, beer and other 
goods. The town has two Evangelical and a Roman Catholic 
church, a cadet academy and a deaf and dumb asylum. On the 
Gallenberg stands a monument to the memory of the Pomeranians 
who fell in the war of 1813-15. 

KOSSUTH, FERENCZ LAJOS AKOS (184171914), 

Hungarian statesman, the son of Lajos Kossuth, was born on 
Nov. 16, 1841, and educated at Paris and London, where in 1859 
he won a prize for political economy. After working as a civil 
engineer on the Dean Forest railway he went (1861) to Italy, 
where he resided for the next 33 years, taking a considerable part 
in the railway construction of the peninsula, and at the same time 
keeping alive the Hungarian independence question by his 
pamphlets and newspaper articles. At Cesena in 1876 he married 
Emily Hoggins. In 1895 he returned to Hungary and from that 
time took an active part in Hungarian politics. In 1898 he became 
the leader of the “1848” or “Independence” party, which stood for 
restoration of the Hungarian “March Laws” of 1848, involving 
virtual separation from Austria. He was in opposition till 1906, 
but in that year joined Wekerle’s coalition ministry. In 1909 Kos- 
suth forced a crisis in the coalition and the Dual monarchy by 
pressing the constitution of a separate Hungarian State bank. 
Wekerle resigned, but although Kossuth was leader of the strong- 
est party in the Hungarian House, Francis Joseph refused to ask 
him to form a Government. After a prolonged conflict, Kossuth’s 
own party split; he remained leader of the smaller section, known 
as the “Independence, 1848, and Kossuth” party. Kossuth now 
advocated a compromise; but the end of the struggle was the ulti- 
mate return of Stephen Tisza ( q.v .), the supporter of the compro- 
mise of 1867. Kossuth did not again hold office, and died in 
Budapest on May 25, 1914. 


KOSSUTH 

KOSSUTH, LAJOS (Louis) (1802-1894), Hungarian poli- 
tician, was born at Monok, Zemplin, on Sept. 19, 1802, of a 
magyarized Slovak family of the poorer Hungarian nobility. His 
father was an advocate, and Kossuth, after studying at Sarospatak 
and Budapest, began his career practising with his father. Pres- 
ently he moved to Pest, and was appointed by Count Hunyady 
to be his deputy at the National Diet in Pressburg (1825-27, 
and again in 1832). His letters to his patron (since as deputy he 
had no vote) were so excellent that they were circulated in ms. 
among the Liberal magnates, and soon developed into an organized 
parliamentary gazette ( Orszagyulesi tndositasok ), of which he 
was editor. At once his name and influence spread in spite of the 
efforts of the censorship to prevent circulation of the letters. In 
1836 the diet was dissolved. Kossuth continued the agitation^ by 
reporting in letter form the debates of the county assemblies. In 
May 1837, Kossuth with Weszelenyi and several others, were 
arrested on a charge of high treason. After spending a year in 
prison at Ofen, he was tried and condemned to four more years’ 
imprisonment. His arrest had caused great indignation. The 
Diet of 1839 supported the agitation for the release of the 
prisoners, and refused to pass any government measures; Metter- 
nich long remained obdurate, but the danger of war in 1840 
obliged him to give way. Immediately after his release Kossuth 
married Teresa Meszleny, a Catholic. It was the refusal of the 
Roman priests to bless their union that first prompted Kossuth 
to take up the defence of mixed marriages. 

He .had now become a popular leader, and as soon as his health 
was restored was appointed (Jan. 1841) editor of the Pesti Ilirlap , 
the newly founded organ of the party, which had an unprecedented 
success. Szechenyi’s warning that by his appeal to the passions 
of the people he was leading the nation to revolution was 
neglected. Kossuth, indeed, was not content with advocating 
those reforms — the abolition of entail, the abolition of feudal 
burdens, taxation of the nobles — which were demanded by all 
the Liberals. He attacked Austria violently, and fostered Magyar 
chauvinism by his contemptuous denial of the rights of Hungary’s 
Slavonic inhabitants. At last, in 1844, the government succeeded 
in breaking his connection with the paper. He then applied for 
permission to start a paper of his own. In a personal interview 
Metternich offered to take him into the government service. The 
offer was refused, and' for three years he was without a regular 
position. He continued the agitation with the object of attaining 
both the political and commercial independence of Hungary. In 
the autumn of 1847, supported by the influence of Louis Batthy- 
any, he was elected member for Budapest in the new diet, and at 
once became chief leader of the Extreme Liberals. The wiser 
heads distrusted his ambition and egoism, but his impassioned 
eloquence secured him immense influence. 

On March 3, 1848, as soon as the news of the revolution in 
Paris arrived, in a speech of surpassing power he demanded 
parliamentary government for Hungary and constitutional gov- 
ernment for the rest of Austria, appealing to “our beloved Arch- 
duke Francis Joseph,” to perpetuate the ancient glory of the 
dynasty by meeting half-way the aspirations of a free people. 
He at once became the leader of the European revolution; his 
speech was read aloud in the streets of Vienna to the crowd by 
which Metternich was overthrown (March 13). Batthyany, who 
formed the first responsible ministry, could not refuse to admit 
Kossuth, but gave him the inoffensive post of ministry of finance. 
Kossuth, however, was irrepressible. He established a separate 
Hungarian coinage — as always, using every means to increase the 
national self-consciousness, and it was characteristic that on the 
new Hungarian notes which he issued his own name was the most 
prominent inscription. On July 3 he began to issue his own organ, 
the Kossuth Hirlapia. On July 11, as the danger of intervention 
from Austria and Croatia increased, Kossuth demanded that the 
nation arise in self-defence. When Jellachic ( q.v .) advanced on 
Budapest, Kossuth went from town to town rousing the people 
to the defence of the country, and the popular force of the Honved 
was his creation. When Batthyany resigned (Sept. 11) he was 
appointed with Szemere to carry on the government provisionally, 
and at the end of September he was made President of the Com- 
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mtoee of National Defence. From this time he was in fact, if not 
in name, dictator, although his control over the Hungarian forces 
was imperfect, largely owing to personal friction between Kossuth 
and the commanders. His energy and spirit were, however, daunt- 
less, even after the new Emperor, Francis Joseph, had revoked his 
predecessor’s concessions and proclaimed Kossuth a traitor. When 
Windischgratz advanced into Hungary (Dec. 15), Kossuth and 
the diet retired to Debrecsen, taking with them the holy regalia 
of St. Stephen. The spring brought success to the Hungarian 
arms, and on April 19, 1849, Kossuth issued his famous declara- 
tion of independence, declaring that “the house of Habsburg- 
Lorraine, perjured in the sight of God and man, had forfeited 
the Hungarian throne.” Kossuth himself was now elected dic- 
tator; but this extreme step by no means commanded universal 
assent in Hungary where he was widely accused of aiming at the 
throne as well as ruining his country by precipitating the Russian 
intervention. On Aug. 1 1 Kossuth abdicated in favour of Gorgei, 
on the ground that in the last extremity the general alone could 
save the nation. Two days later Gbrgei capitulated at Vilagos. 

Kossuth fled to Turkey, who, supported by Great Britain, 
refused to extradite him, interring him honourably in Vidin, 
Shumla and Kutahia, Asia Mfnor. Here he was joined by his chil- 
dren, who had been confined at Pressburg; his wife (a price had 
been set on her head) had joined him earlier, having escaped in 
disguise. In Sept. 1851 he was liberated and embarked on an 
American man-of-war. At Marseilles he received an enthusiastic 
welcome from the people, but the prince-president refused to 
allow him to cross France. On Oct. 23 he landed at Southampton 
and spent three weeks in England, where he was the object of 
extraordinary enthusiasm. In the United States of America his 
reception was equally enthusiastic, if less dignified. Other Hun- 
garian exiles protested against his claim to be the one national 
hero of the revolution, and accused him of arrogance, cowardice 
and duplicity. He soon returned to England, where he lived for 
eight years in close connection with Mazzini, by whom with some 
misgiving, he was persuaded to join the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee. Quarrels of a kind only too common among exiles fol- 
lowed; the Hungarians were especially offended by his claim 
still to be called governor. An attempt to organize a Hungarian 
legion during the Crimean War was stopped; but in 1S59 he 
entered into negotiations with Napoleon, left England for Italy, 
and began the organization of a Hungarian legion, which was 
to make a descent on the coast of Dalmatia. The Peace of Villa- 
franca made this impossible. From that time he resided in Italy, 
refusing to reconcile himself with the new regime, or to avail 
himself of the amnesty, and, though elected to the diet of 1867, 
never took his seat. In later years, with tardy wisdom, he ad- 
vocated a federation of Danubian nationalities, thus reversing 
the policy of savage intolerance which had proved so fatal in 
1848. A law of 1879, which deprived of citizenship all Hun- 
garians who had voluntarily been absent ten years, was a bitter 
blow to him. 

He died in Turin on March 20, 1894; his body was taken to 
Pest, where he was buried amid the mourning of the whole 
nation. 

Many points in Kossuth’s career and character will probably always 
remain the subject of controversy. His complete works were published 
in Hungarian at Budapest in 1880-95. The fullest account of the Revo- 
lution is given in Helfert, Geschichte Oesterreichs (Leipzig, 1869, etc ), 
representing the Austrian view, which may be compared with that of 
C. Gracza, History of the Hungarian War of Independence, 1848-1849 
(in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1894). See also EOS., Hungary and its 
Revolutions, with a Memoir of Louis Kossuth (1854); Horvath, 25 
Jahre aus der Geschichte Ungarns, 1823-1848 (Leipzig, 1867) ; Sze- 
mere, Politische Charakterskizzen: III. Kossuth (Hamburg, 1853) ; 
Louis Kossuth, Memoirs of my Exile (1880); Pulszky, Meine Zeit, 
mein Leben (Pressburg, 1880) ; A. Somogyi, Ludwig Kossuth (1894). 

KOSTER or COSTER, LAURENS ( c . 1370-1440), Dutch 
printer, whose claims to be considered at least one of the in- 
ventors of the art (see Typography) have been recognized by 
many investigators. His real name was Laurens Janssoen — Koster 
(i.e.y sacristan) being merely the title which he bore as an official 
of the great parish church of Haarlem. We find him mentioned 
several times between 1417 and 1434 as a member of the great 


council, as an assessor ( scabinus ), and as the city treasurer. He 
probably perished in the plague that visited Haarlem in 1439-40; 
his widow is mentioned in the latter year. His descendants, 
through his daughter Lucia, can be traced down to 1724. 

See Peter Scriver, Beschryvinge der Stad Harlem (Haarlem, 1628) ; 
Scheitema, Levensschets van Laurens d. Koster (Haarlem, 1834) ; Van 
der Linde, De Haarlemsche Costerlegende (Hague, 1870). 

KOSTROMA, a province of the Russian S.F.S R , surrounded 
by those of Yaroslavl, Vologda, North Dwina, Nizhegorod, and 
Ivanovo-Vosnescnsk, not coinciding exactly with the pre-1917 
province of the same name. Area 33,346 sq.km. Pop. (1926) 
809,954 (mainly Great Russians). The north-east of the province 
is occupied by continuous coniferous forest, in which firs pre- 
dominate, and there are extensive marshes in the north-east 
Forest, much of it virgin, covers 60% of the province. Of the 
remaining area, about half is under meadow and pasture, and half 
under crops. The soil is mainly sandy and clayey and the climate 
is severe, average January temperature —13*3° F, July 64-5° F; 
frosts of — 22° F are often recorded in January and the rivers 
are frozen for 150 to 160 days per annum. 

Dairying is the chief agricultural occupation, and with better 
transport facilities could develop strongly in view of the demand 
in Moscow. Agriculture is developing on intensive lines with 
greater rotation of crops, better manuring and the sowing of 
grasses and lucerne. The chief crops are rye (40-1%) and oats 
(25-2%); barley, potatoes, grass, wheat, flax and vegetables are 
also grown. In the 18th century local flax was worked into linen 
for export, but the mass production of cheap cotton goods in 
western Europe in the latter half of the 19th century caused this 
industry to decline, and linen is now made to supply local needs 
only. The villages are small, averaging about 100 inhabitants 
and except for Kostroma, no town has a population of 10.000 or 
more. In accordance with the poor agricultural guarantee for 
the peasant, koustar (peasant) industries to supplement income 
are widespread and include textiles and felt, especially for boots, 
the making of wooden articles, pitch and tar, the preparation of 
dried vegetables, especially cabbage, and other foodstuffs, the 
making of household implements and distilling and brewing. There 
is some hunting and fishing. The railway net is poor and only 
27% of the rivers are navigable for steamers; in years of low 
water, navigation may be suspended on the Volga during July 
and August, thus curtailing the already short season The Volga 
flows for a short distance through the south-west of the province; 
its tributary, the Kostroma, lies entirely in the province, flowing 
from north to south near the western boundary. The upper course 
of the Unzha, another tributary of the Volga, is included near the 
eastern boundary. Roads are poor, and non-existent in many 
parts; during autumn many become impassable bogs 

Kostroma, the chief town of the above province, stands on the 
left bank of the Volga, at the mouth of the navigable Kostroma, 
with suburbs on the opposite side of the Volga, in 57 0 45' N , 
40° 58' E. Pop. (1926) 68,136. Its glittering gilded cupolas 
make it a conspicuous feature in the landscape as it climbs up 
the terraced river bank. It was founded in 1152. Its fort was 
often the refuge of the princes of Moscow during war, but the 
town was plundered more than once by the Tatars. The cathedral, 
built in 1239 and rebuilt in 1773, is situated in the krcml, or 
citadel, and is a fine monument of old Russ ; an architecture. In 
the centre of the town is a monument to the peasant Ivan Susanin 
who saved the life of Tsar Michael Fedeorovich by leading the 
Poles astray in the forest. On the opposite bank of the Volga, 
close to the water’s edge, stands the monastery of Ipatiyev, 
founded in 1330, with a cathedral built in 1586, both associated 
with the election of Tsar Michael (1669). Kostroma has been 
renowned since the 16th century for its linen, which was formerly 
exported to Holland. It has saw-mills and flour-mills, and manu- 
factures reels and spools, linen clothing, footwear, makhorka 
tobacco and wooden wares. 

KOSZEG, a Hungarian town, near the Austrian frontier, in 
the county of Vas, on the eastern slopes of the Geschriebene Stein 
| (2,900 ft.) near their passage to the plain of the Raab. The hills 
I around are extensively planted on their lower slopes with fruit 
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trees and vineyards, while sheep are pastured on the higher 
grounds. A flourishing trade is carried on in fruit and wine, and 
saw-miils, woollen factories and breweries are other activities. 
The town is noted for its successful resistance to Turkish attacks, 
checking the advance towards Vienna, in 1532. Pop. (1920) 8,492. 

KOTAH, an Indian state in the Rajputana agency, with an 
area of 5,684 sq.m. The country slopes gently northwards from 
the high table-land of Malwa, and i9 drained by the Chambal 
with its tributaries, all flowing in a northerly or north-easterly di- 
rection. The Mokandarra range, from 1,200 to 1,600 ft. above 
sea-level, runs from south-east to north-west. The Mokandarra 
Pass through these hills, in the neighbourhood of the highest peak 
(1,671 ft.), has been rendered memorable by the passage of Colonel 
Monson’s army on its disastrous retreat before Holkar in 1804. 
There are extensive game preserves, chiefly covered with grass. 
The chief articles of export are grains, as opium is no longer a 
staple; salt, cotton and woollen cloth are imported. 

Kotah is an offshoot from Bundi state, having been bestowed 
about 1625 upon a younger son of the Bundi raja by the 
emperor Shah Jahan in return for services rendered him when 
the latter was in rebellion against his father Jahangir. In 1897 
a considerable portion of the area taken to form Jhalawar ( q.v .) 
in 1838 was restored to Kotah. In 1921 the population was 
630,060. The maharao Umad Singh, was born in 1873, and suc- 
ceeded in 1889. He was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmere, 
and has a salute of 17 guns. 

The town of Kotah is on the right bank of the Chambal. 
Pop. (1921), 31,707. It is surrounded and also divided into three 
parts by massive walls, and contains an old and a new palace 
of the 'maharao and a number of fine temples, besides several 
modem schools and hospitals. Muslins are the chief article of 
manufacture, but the town has no great trade. 

KOTAS, an aboriginal tribe of the Nilgiri hills, India. They 
are a well-made people, tall, of a dull copper colour, medium heads 
and medium noses. Blue eyes have been recorded They are divided 
into exogamous keris (streets). Their villages (of which there are 
seven) are large, averaging from thirty to sixty huts. They are 
agriculturists and herdsmen, and excel as carpenters, smiths, 
tanners and basket-makers. They do menial work for the Todas, 
to whom they pay a tribute. Their gods are not represented by 
any images. The language of the Kotas is a mixture of Tamil and 
Kanarese. 

See Tribes and Castes of Southern India (1909). 

KOTKA, a seaport of Finland, on an island of the same name 
at the mouth of the Kymmene river in 6o° 28' N., 26° 57' E. 
Pop. (1925) 14,241. The chief imports are coal, machinery and 
iron and the exports timber and wood pulp. There are three har- 
bours, Kotka proper, West and East. 

KOTLAS, a town in the North Dwina province of the Rus- 
sian S.F.S.R., in lat. 61 0 12' N., long. 46° 50' E., on the right 
bank of the north Dwina, 3 m. S. of its confluence with the 
Vychegda river. Pop. (1926) 4,258. It has grown rapidly since 
the railway reached it; work on the continuation of the railway 
to Soroka on the Gulf of Onega began in 1928. Kotlas is the 
head of navigation at low water, and has steamer building work- 
shops and steam flour mills, wharves, grain-elevators, an electric 
plant and a radio-station. Much Siberian grain is unloaded here 
for water transport. 

KOTRI, a town of British India, in Karachi district, Sind, 
situated on the right bank of the Indus. Pop. (1921) 9,119. 
Kotri is the junction of branches of the North-Western railway, 
serving each bank of the Indus, which is here crossed by a rail- 
way bridge. Besides its importance as a railway centre, Kotri 
has a considerable general transit trade by river. Kotri was for- 
merly the station for Hyderabad, which lies across the Indus, and 
the headquarters of the Indus steam flotilla, which was abolished 
in consequence of the development of railway facilities. 

KOTTBUS, a town of Germany, in Brandenburg, a province 
of Prussia, on the Spree, about 70 m. S E. of Berlin. Pop. (1925) 
50,426. At one time it formed an independent lordship of the 
Empire, but in 1462 passed to Brandenburg. From 1807 to 1813 
it belonged to the kingdom of Saxony. The chief industry of the 


town is the manufacture of cloth. Wool-spinning and the manu- 
facture of tobacco and machinery and the distillation of brandy 
are also carried on. In the town and neighbourhood the Wendish 
language is still in use. 

KOTZEBUE, AUGUST FRIEDRICH FERDINAND 

VON (1761-1819), German dramatist, was born on May 3, 
1761, at Weimar. In 1780 he completed his legal course at Duis- 
burg, and was admitted an advocate. Through the influence of 
the Prussian ambassador at the Russian court, he entered the 
Russian service, and rose to be assessor to the high court Of 
appeal in Reval. He was ennobled in 1785, and became president 
of the magistracy of the province of Estonia. In Reval he wrote 
the novels, Die Leiden der Ortenbergischen Familie (1785) and 
Geschichte meines Vaters (1788), and the plays Adelheid von 
Wulfingen (1789), Menschenhass und Reue (1790) and Die In - 
dianer in England (1790). Kotzebue retired from the Russian 
service, and lived for a time in Paris and Mainz; he then settled 
in 1795 on his estate near Reval. Within a few years he published 
six volumes of miscellaneous sketches and stories, Die jungsten 
Kinder meitter Laune (1793-96), and more than 20 plays, the 
majority of which were translated f into several European lan- 
guages. He was for a short time dramatist to the court theatre 
in Vienna, and then returned to his native town, but as he was 
not on good terms with Goethe, and had openly attacked the 
romantic school, his position in Weimar was not a pleasant one. 
He was returning to St. Petersburg, when he was, for some un- 
known reason, arrested at the frontier and transported to Siberia. 
Fortunately he had written a comedy which flattered the vanity 
of the emperor Paul I.; he was recalled, and presented with an 
estate from the crown lands of Livonia, and made director of the 
German theatre in St. Petersburg. He returned to Weimar when 
the emperor Paul died, but found it as impossible as ever to gain 
a footing there and turned his steps to Berlin, where in association 
with Garlieb Merkel (1769-1850) he edited Der Frcimiitige 
(1803-07) and began his Almanack dramatischer Spiele (1803- 
20). Towards the end of 1806 he was once more in Russia; as 
councillor of state he was attached in 1816 to the department for 
foreign affairs in St. Petersburg, and in 1817 went to Germany 
as a kind of spy in the service of Russia, with a salary of 15,000 
roubles. In a weekly journal ( Literarischcs Woche?iblatt) which 
he published in Weimar he scoffed at the pretensions of those 
Germans who demanded free institutions, and was obliged to move 
to Mannheim. He was especially detested by the young enthu- 
siasts for liberty, and one of them, Karl Ludwig Sand, a theologi- 
cal student, stabbed him, in Mannheim, on March 23, 1819. Sand 
was executed, and the government made his crime an excuse for 
placing the universities under strict supervision. 

Besides his plays, Kotzebue wrote several historical works, 
which, however, are too one-sided and prejudiced to have much 
value. Of more interest are his autobiographical writings, Meinc 
Flucht nach Paris im Winter 1790 (1791), fiber meinen Aufenthalt 
in Wien (1799), Das merkwurdigste Jahr meines Lebens (1801), 
Erinnerungen aus Paris (1804), and Erinnerungen von tneiner 
Reise aus Liefland nach Rom und Neapel (1805). As a dramatist 
he was extraordinarily prolific, his plays numbering over 200 ; his 
popularity, not merely on the German, but on the European stage, 
was unprecedented. Kotzebue possessed an extraordinary facility 
in the invention of effective situations, and an unerring instinct 
for the theatre. Kotzebue is to be seen to best advantage in his 
comedies, such as Der Wildfang, Die beiden Klingsberg and Die 
deutschen Kleinstddter, which contain admirable genre pictures of 
German life. These plays held the stage in Germany long after the 
once famous Menschenhass und Reue (known in England as The 
Stranger ), Graf Benjowsky , or ambitious exotic tragedies like Die 
Sonnenjungfrau and Die Spanier in Peru (which Sheridan adapted 
as Pizarro) were forgotten. 

Two collections of Kotzebue’s dramas were published during his life- 
time: Schauspiele (5 vols., 1797); Reue Schauspiele (23 vols., 1798- 
1820). His S&mtliche dramatische Werke appeared in 44 vols., in 
1827-29, and again, under the title Theater , in 40 vols., in 1840-41. A 
selection of his plays in 10 vols. appeared at Leipzig in 1867-68. 
See also H. Doring, A. von Kotzebues Leben (1830) ; W. von Kotzebue, 
A. von Kotzebue (1881) ; Ch. Rabany, Kotzebue, sa vie et son temps 
(1893) ; W. Sellier, Kotzebue in England (1901). 
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fcOTZEBUE, OTTO VON (1787-1846), Russian naviga- 
tor, second son of the foregoing, was born at Reval on Dec. 30, 
1787. He was educated at the St. Petersburg school of cadets 
and accompanied Krusenstern on his voyage of 1803-06. Kotze- 
bue was placed in command of an expedition, fitted out at the 
expense of the imperial chancellor, Count Rumant, in the 
brig “Rurisevk.” In this vessel, with only 27 men, Kotzebue set 
out (July 30, 1815) to find a passage across the Arctic ocean and 
explore Oceania. Proceeding by Cape Horn, he discovered the 
Romanzov, Rurik and Krusenstern islands, then made for Kam- 
chatka, and in July proceeded northward along the north-west 
coast of America, and discovered Kotzebue gulf or sound and 
Krusenstern cape. Returning by the coast of Asia, he again sailed 
south, and on Jan. 1, 1817, discovered New Year island. He 
brought home a large collection of previously unknown plants 
and much new ethnological information. In 1823 Kotzebue, now 
a captain, commanded an expedition to take reinforcements to 
Kamchatka. A staff of scientists on board collected much 
valuable information and material in geography, ethnography 
and natural history. The expedition, proceeding by Cape Horn, 
visited the Radak and Society islands, and reached Petropavlovsk 
in July 1824. Many positions along the coast were rectified, the 
Navigator islands visited and several discoveries made. The 
expedition returned by the Marianna, Philippine, New Caledonia 
and Hawaiian islands, reaching Kronstadt on July 10, 1826. 
Kotzebue died at Reval on Feb 15, 1846. 

There are English translations of both Kotzebue’s narratives: A Voy- 
age of Discovery into the South Sea and Bering's Straits for the Pur- 
pose of exploring a North-East Passage , undertaken in the Years 
1815-1S18 (3 vols. 1821), and A New Voyage Round the World in the 
Years 1823-1826 (1830). 

KOUMISS, milk-wine, or milk brandy, a fermented alcdholic 
beverage prepared from milk. It is of very ancient origin, and 
according to Herodotus was known to the Scythians. The name 
is said to be derived from an ancient Asiatic tribe, the Kumanes 
or Romans. It is one of the staple articles of diet of the Siberian 
and Caucasian races, but of late years it has also been manufac- 
tured on a considerable scale in western Europe, on account of 
its valuable medicinal properties. It is generally made from 
mares’ or camels’ milk by a process of fermentation set up by 
the addition to the fresh milk of a small quantity of the finished 
article. This fermentation, which appears to be of a symbiotic 
nature, being dependent on the action of two distinct types of 
organisms, the one a fission fungus, the other a true yeast, even- 
tuates in the conversion of a part of the milk sugar into lactic 
acid and alcohol. Koumiss generally contains 1 to 2% of alcohol, 
o-5 to i*5% of lactic acid, 2 to 4% of milk sugar and 1 to 2% 
of fat. Kefir is similar to koumiss, but is usually prepared from 
cows’ milk, and the fermentation is brought about by the so- 
called kefir grains , derived from -a plant. 

KOUMOUNDOUROS, ALEXANDROS (1814-1883), 

Greek statesman, whose name is commonly spelt Coumoundouros, 
was born in 1814. He took part in the Cretan insurrection of 
1841, and was elected to the chamber in 1851, of which he 
became president in 1854, minister of finance in 1856, and 
again in 1857 and 1859. He adhered to the moderate wing of the 
Liberal party until the revolution of 1862 and the dethronement 
of King Otto, when he was minister of justice in the provincial 
government. He was twice minister of the interior under Kanaris, 
in 1864 and in 1865. In March 1865 he became prime minister, 
and he formed several subsequent administrations in the intervals 
of the ascendancy of Tricoupis. During the Cretan insurrection 
of 1866-68 he made warlike preparations against Turkey, but 
was dismissed by King George, who recognized that Greece could 
not act without the support of the Powers. He was again premier 
at the time of the insurrection in Thessaly in Jan. 187S, and sup- 
ported by Delyanni as minister of foreign affairs he sent troops 
to help the insurgents against Turkey. 

In Oct. 1880 the fall of the Tricoupis ministry restored him to 
power, when he resumed his warlike policy, but repeated appeals 
to the courts of Europe yielded little practical result, and Kou- 
moundouros was obliged to reduce his territorial demands and to 
accept the limited cessions in Thessaly and Epirus, which were 
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carried out in July 1881. His ministry was overturned in 1S82 
by the votes of the new Thessalian deputies, who were dissatisfied 
with the administrative arrangements of the new province, and 
he died at Athens on March 9, 1883. 

KOUSSO (Kosso or Cusso), a drug which consists of the 
panicles of the pistillate flowers of Brayera anthelmintica , a hand- 
some rosaceous tree 60ft. high, growing throughout the table-land 
of Abyssinia, at an elevation of 3,000 to 8,000ft. above the sea- 
level. The drug as imported is in the form of cylindrical rolls, 
about 1 Sin. in length and 2in. in diameter, and comprises the 
entire inflorescence or panicle kept in form by a band wound 
transversely round it. The active principle is koussin or kosin, 
CaiH.toOm, which is soluble in alcohol and alkalis, and may be given 
in doses of 30 grains. Kousso is also used in the form of an un- 
strained infusion of $ to j oz. of the coarsely powdered flowers, 
which are swallowed with the liquid. It is considered to be an 
effectual vermifuge for Taenia solium. In its anthelmintic action it 
is nearly allied to male fern, but it is much inferior to that drug 
and is very rarely used in Great Britain. 

KOVALEVSKY, ALEXANDER (1840-1891), Russian 
embryologist, was born on Nov. 7, 1840, at Dunaburg, and was edu- 
cated at Heidelberg and Tubingen. As professor of zoology in St. 
Petersburg (Leningrad) university, he carried out researches on 
(he embryology of ascidians (1866-71) and of amphioxus (1867), 
showing the relation between these two forms, on the anatomy of 
Balanoglossus (1S66), and on the embryology of worms and ar- 
thropods (1871). His writings include: Amtomie des Balanoglos- 
sus (idle Chtaje (1866); Entwicklungsgeschichtc dor einfachen 
Ascidian (1866); Entwicklungsgeschichte des Amphioxus lanceo - 
latus (1867); Embry ologische Studicn an Wiirmern und Arthro - 
poden (1869); Coeloplana metschnikowii (1882) and Etude sur 
Vanatomie de V Ac anthob della pelcdina (1896). 

KOVALEVSKY, SONJA [SOPHIE] (1850-1891), Rus- 
sian mathematician, was born at Moscow on Jan. 15, 1850. She 
married in 1868 a young student, Waldemar Kovalevsky, and 
the two went together to Germany to continue their studies. In 
1869 she went to Heidelberg where she studied under H. von 
Helmholtz, G. R. Kirchhoff, L. Konigsberger and P. du Bois- 
Reymond, and from 1871-1874 read privately with Karl Weier- 
strass at Berlin, as the public lectures were not then open to 
women. In 1874 the University of Gottingen granted her a degree 
in absentia , excusing her from the oral examination in considera- 
tion of the three dissertations sent in, one of which, on the theory 
of partial differential equations, is one of her most remarkable 
works. After lecturing in Stockholm university, Madame Kovalev- 
sky was appointed professor there in 1884, at the instance of Gus- 
tav Mittag-Leffler, also a pupil of Weierstrass, and held the post 
until her death. In 1888 she achieved the greatest of her suc- 
cesses, gaining the Prix Bordin offered by the Paris academy. 
The problem set was “to perfect in one important point the 
theory of a movement of a solid body round an immovable point,” 
and her solution added a result of the highest interest to those 
submitted to us by Leonhard Euler and J. L. Lagrange. So 
remarkable was this work that the value of the prize was doubled 
as a recognition of unusual merit. Unfortunately Madame Koval- 
evsky did not live to reap the full reward of her labours, for she 
died on February 10, 1891, just as she had attained the height 
of her fame and had won recognition, even in her own country, 
by election to membership of the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Science. 

See Anna Lcffler, Sonja Kovalevsky (1892), based on Sonja’s auto- 
biography, which is a human document of extraordinary interest. 

KOVAROVIC, KAREL (1862-1920), Czech composer, was 
born at Prague on Dec. 9, 1862, and educated at the conservatoire 
of his native city. From 1900-20 he conducted at the National 
Opera in Prague, raising the performances to a very high level 
As a composer he was a follower of Smetana, though by no means 
a slavish one. Of his operas the most famous are* Psohlavoi 
(“The Peasants’ Charter”), which makes telling use of the story 
of the peasant revolt of 1695 against Austrian rule; and Na startm 
Bdidle (“At the old Bleaching-House”), a rustic opera which 
makes use effectively of the national folk-music KovaFovic died 
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on Dec. 9, 1920. 

KOVESLIGETHY, RADO DE (1862- ), Hungarian 

astronomer, was born at Verona, Italy, on Sept. 1, 1862. Edu- 
cated at Pozsony and the University of Vienna, he became assist- 
ant to H. C. Vogel at Potsdam observatory and later astronomer 
at the O-Gyalla observatory. While still a student he evolved 
from Greenwich observations of velocities in the line of sight a 
first approximation of solar velocity. He constructed further for 
the Kis Kartal observatory a handy and powerful spectropho- 
tometer based on the principle of extinction by polarization. After 
a year’s collaboration at the Central Institute of meteorology 
and terrestrial magnetism at Budapest he became assistant to 
Baron Eotvos. In 1897 he was appointed extraordinary, and in 
1904 ordinary professor of cosmography and geophysics at 
Budapest. In 1905 he became general secretary of the Inter- 
national Seismological Association, a position he held till the 
dissolution of the association in 1916. In 1905 he founded the 
Seismological institute of Budapest. After the great earthquake 
of Messina he investigated the conditions under which a rational 
prevision of earthquakes would be possible ( Sur Vhysterisis 
sismique, 1912). 

KOVESS, HERMANN, Freiherr von Kovesshaza ( 1854— 
1924), Austro-Hungarian field-marshal, was born in Temesvar. 
At the beginning of the W T orld W T ar he commanded the XII. 
(Transylvania) Corps in the defence in east and central Galicia, 
and later in Russian Poland. In 1915 he captured the fortress 
of Ivangorod, and, under the command of Mackensen, led the 
III. Army, with which he captured Belgrade and penetrated into 
Serbia, and, in independent command, overthrew Montenegro and 
occupied Albania. In 1916 after the break-through of Brussilov he 
was transferred to the Galician theatre of war, and soon after 
commanded the VII. Army in the defence of the Carpathians, 
and in the following summer took Czernowitz and Radautz and 
drove the Russians almost entirely from the Bukovina. In the 
early part of 1918 Kovess commanded the army front from the 
Dniester to the south-eastern corner of Transylvania, and after 
the desertion of Bulgaria he took over the command in the Bal- 
kans. He died at Vienna on Sept. 22, 1924. 

KOVNO: see Kaunas. 

KOVROV, a town of Russia in the province of Vladimir, in 
lat. 56° 24' N , long. 41 0 20' E. It is on the Klyazma river and is 
a railway junction. Pop. (1890) 6,600 had grown in 1926 to 
25,887. It has railway workshops, iron and copper foundries, 
timbermills and cotton and woollen mills, and has a civic elec- 
tricity and water supply. Limestone is quarried in the district. 

KOWTOW or Kotou, the Chinese ceremonial act of prostra- 
tion as a sign of homage, submission or worship. The word is 
formed from ko, knock, and ton, head. To the emperor, the 
“kowtow” was performed by kneeling three times, each act accom- 
panied by touching the ground with the forehead. 

KOZLOV, a town of Russia in the province of Tambov, in 
52 0 56' N., 40° 30' E., on the Lyesnoi Voronezh river. Pop. 
(1926) 53,318. Kozlov had its origin in a small monastery 
founded in 1627 in the forest, now almost vanished; nine years 
later, an earthwork was raised close by for the protection of the 
Russian frontier against the Tatars. Situated in a very fertile 
country, on the highway to Astrakhan and at the head of water 
communication with the Don, the town soon became a centre of 
trade; as the junction of the railways leading to the Sea of Azov, 
to Tsaritsyn on the lower Volga, to Saratov and to Orel, its im- 
portance has recently been still further increased. It is a centre 
for the export of cattle, meat, grain and eggs. The town has a 
civic electricity and water supply, a grain elevator and cold stor- 
age facilities. It has a railway workshop employing 5,700 men, 
steam flour-mills and a large sausage factory. 

KPELLE, a dark-skinned, well-proportioned patrilineal peo- 
ple of medium stature who practise ornamental scarification, oc- 
cupying the Upper Nuon and Upper St. Paul country on the 
borders of French Guinea and Liberia. They speak Mande-fu, a 
language related to Toma and Gbandi, and live in federated vil- 
lages under a paramount chief, with extended family groups hav- 
ing goods in common and administered by the patriarch and 


elders. There is individual ownership of personal possessions lor 
both men and women. No characteristic marriage customs or 
prohibitions exist. Inheritance of the family property goes to 
the brother of the deceased, whom failing, to the son or cousin 
on the father’s side. Personal possessions go to the son, a 
woman’s personal possessions sometimes go to her family. There 
are age classes of political importance regulated by initiation into 
the secret societies ( Poro, q.v., for the men, Sa?ide for the 
women). Other intertribal societies (Leopard, Serpent, Antelope) 
exist. The Kpelle are engaged in cultivation, arboriculture (palm 
and kola), hunting and fishing, but there is little cattle-raising. 

Industry is fairly well developed. Their religion is animist, and 
there are traces of totemism. The dead are buried in the presence 
of fellow members of the secret society of the deceased, in special 
localities in which members of a family are all grouped together. 

See D. Westermann, Die Kpelle, ein Negerstamm in Liberia (1921). 

KRA ( Macacus cynomologus ), a name given to the macaque, 
a monkey of the family Cercopithicidae, native to the Malay 
peninsula. See Macaque and Malay Peninsula. 

KRAAL (krawl), in south Africa, a native village surrounded 
by a palisade, mud wall or ether fencing, roughly circular in 
form; by transference, the community living within the en- 
closure. It is, perhaps, derived from an African word, but may be 
the Spanish corral, an enclosure for horses or cattle. Folds for 
animals and enclosures made specially for defensive purposes are 
also called kraals. 

KRAFFT or KRAFT, ADAM ( c . 1455-1509), German 
sculptor, of the Nuremberg school, was born, probably at Nurem- 
berg, about the middle of the 15th century, and died at Schwa- 
bach in 1509. He seems to have emerged as sculptor about 1490, 
the date of the seven reliefs of scenes from the life of Christ, 
which, like almost every other specimen of his work, are at Nu- 
remberg. The date of his last work, an Entombment, with life- 
size figures, in the Holzschuher chapel of the St. John’s cemetery, 
is 1507. Besides these, Krafft produced the great Schreyer monu- 
ment (1492) for St. Sebald’s at Nuremberg, a skilful though 
mannered piece of sculpture opposite the Rathaus, with realistic 
figures in the costume of the time; Christ bearing the Cross, 
above the altar of the same church; and various works made for 
public and private buildings, as the relief over the door of the 
Wagehaus, a St. George and the Dragon, several Madonnas, and 
some purely decorative pieces, as coats of arms. His masterpiece 
is perhaps the magnificent tabernacle, 62 ft. high, in the church of 
St. Laurence (1493-1500). 

See F. Wanderer, Adam Krafft und seine Schule (1869) ; B. Daun, 
Adam Krafft und die Kunstler seiner Zeit (1897) ; Albert Gumbel in 
Repertorium fur Kunstwissenschaft, Bd. xxv. Heft 5, 1902; Fritz 
Knapp, Die Kunstlerische Kultur des Abendlandes, I., 19 (1923), 

KRAGUJEVAC (kra-gdo-yav / ats), the capital of a depart- 
ment of Serbia, Yugoslavia. Pop. (1921) 15,664. It is situated on 
a tributary of the Morava. On the opposite bank stands the pic- 
turesque hamlet of Obilichevo, with a government powder fac- 
tory and saddlery establishment. Kragujevac is the main arsenal 
of Serbia and is largely garrisoned. It is a training centre for 
infantry officers. The town boasts the finest college building and 
the finest modern Cathedral (in Byzantine style) in Serbia, and 
has also a hospital, a secondary school, a gymnasium, a girls’ 
school, and an excellent library. It is the seat of a prefecture 
and tribunal. In the first years of Serbia’s autonomy under Prince 
Milosh (1818-39) Kragujevac was the capital and was taken from 
the Turks in the rebellion of 1835. The whitewashed shed, which 
served as Serbia’s first parliament house, is still to be seen. The 
town is a road centre and in 1885 it was connected by a branch 
line with the Be’.grade-Nish railway. Since then its prosperity 
has steadily increased. It has an iron foundry, steam flour mills, 
a vegetable preserving factory, and several small cloth factories. 

KRAIT ( Bungarus coeruleus), the most dangerous of the 
Indian cobras. ( See Cobra, Snake.) 

KRAKATOA (krah-kah-to'a), a small volcanic island in the 
Sunda strait. At some early period a large volcano rose in the 
centre of the tract where the Sunda strait now runs. An explo- 
sion blew the mountain away and its base was left as a broken 
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ring of islands. Subsequently small cones were formed within 
the great crater ring. The most important rose 2,623 ft. above 
the sea and formed the peak of the volcanic island of Krakatoa. 
In 1680 it appears to have been in eruption; great earthquakes 
took place and large quantities of pumice were ejected. But 
the effects of this disturbance had been so concealed by tropical 
vegetation that the eruption had been called in question. About 
1877, earthquakes began to be frequent in the Sunda strait. 
In 1883 the manifestations of subterranean commotion became 
more decided, for, in May, Krakatoa broke out in eruption, 
discharging pumice and dust, with the usual accompaniment 
of detonations and earthquakes. On Aug. 26, paroxysms began 
which lasted till the morning of the 28th. The four most violent 
took place on the morning of the 27th. The whole northern and 
lower portion of Krakatoa, within the original crater ring, was 
blown away; the northern part of the cone of Rakata almost en- 
tirely disappeared, leaving a vertical cliff which laid bare the inner 
structure of that volcano. Instead of the previous volcanic island, 
which seems to have had an area of 18 sq.m., and rose from 300 
to 1,400 ft. above the sea, there was now left a submarine cavity, 
with its bottom more than 1,000 ft. below sea-level. This was the 
result of explosions of superheated vapour absorbed in the molten 
magma within the earth’s crust. The vigour and repetition of these 
explosions may have been caused by sudden inrushes of the ocean 
as the throat of the volcano was cleared and the crater ring was 
lowered and ruptured. Access of bodies of cold water to the top 
of the column of molten lava would probably give minor explo- 
sions, and then chilling of the lava surface would temporarily 
lessen or stop volcanic eructations. But until the pent-up water- 
vapour in the lava found relief, it would gather strength until it 
burst through the crust and overlying water, and hurled cooled 
lava, pumice and dust into the air. 

The discharge during the two days was enormous. A large cavity 
replaced the island, and the sea-bottom was covered with a wide 
and thick sheet of fragmentary materials; while surrounding 
islands had their forests buried and their area increased by masses 
of the material ejected; also new islands appeared in the sea. 
A vast body of the fine dust was carried far and wide by aerial 
currents, while the floating pumice was transported for many hun- 
dreds of miles on the surface of the ocean. At Batavia, 100 m. 
from the centre of eruption, the sky was darkened by the quantity 
of ashes borne across it, and lamps had to be used in the houses 
at midday. The darkness even reached as far as Bandung, a dis- 
tance of nearly 150 miles, and 2,300 ft. above sea level. It was 
computed that the column of stones, dust and ashes projected 
from the volcano shot up into the air for a height of 17 m. or more. 
The finer particles coming into the higher layers of the atmosphere 
were diffused over a large part of the surface of the earth, and 
showed their presence by the brilliant sunrise and sunset glow- 
effects to which they gave rise. Within the tropics they were at 
first borne along by air-currents at an estimated rate of about 73 
m. an hour from east to west, until within a period of six weeks 
they were diffused over nearly the whole space between the lati- 
tudes 30° N. and 45° S. Eventually they spread northwards and 
southwards and were carried over North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, South Africa and Australasia. In the Old World 
they spread from Scandinavia to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Another remarkable result of this eruption was the world-wide 
disturbance of the atmosphere. The culminating paroxysm on 
the morning of Aug. 27 gave rise to an atmospheric wave or 
oscillation, which, travelling outwards from the volcano as a 
centre, became a great circle at 180° from its point of origin, 
whence it continued travelling onwards and contracting till it 
reached a node at the antipodes to Krakatoa. It was then reflected 
or reproduced, travelling backwards again to the volcano, whence 
it once more returned in its original direction. “In this manner its 
repetition was observed not fewer that seven times at many of the 
stations, four passages having been those of the wave travelling 
from Krakatoa, and three those of the wave travelling from its 
antipodes, subsequently to which its traces were lost” (Sir. R. 
Strachey). 

The actual sounds of the volcanic explosions were heard over a 


vast area, especially towards the west. Thus they were noticed 
at Rodriguez, nearly 3,000 English miles away, at Bangkok (1,413 
m.), in the Philippine islands (about 1,450 m.), in Ceylon (2,058 
m.) and in West and South Australia (from 1,300 to 2,250 m.). 
On no other occasion have sound-waves ever been perceived at 
anything like the extreme distances to which the detonations of 
Krakatoa reached. 

Not less manifest and far more serious were the effects of the 
successive explosions of the volcano upon the waters of the ocean. 
A succession of waves was generated which appear to have been 
of two kinds, long waves with periods of more than an hour, and 
shorter but higher waves, with irregular and much briefer inter- 
vals. The greatest disturbance, probably resulting from a combina- 
tion of both kinds of waves, reached a height of about 50 ft. The 
destruction caused by the rush of such a body of sea-water along 
the coasts and low islands was enormous. All vessels lying in 
harbour or near the shore were stranded, the towns, villages and 
settlements close to the sea were either at once, or by successive 
inundations, entirely destroyed, and more than 36,000 human 
beings perished. The sea-waves travelled to vast distances from 
the centre of propagation. The long wave reached Cape Horn 
(7,818 geographical miles) and possibly the English channel 
(11,040 m.). The shorter waves reached Ceylon, and perhaps 
Mauritius (2,900 m.). 

The volcano, now under water, was active in 1928, throwing up 
lava and ashes, whilst columns of steam and water, 250 to 650 ft. 
in height were seen to be rising from the surface of the sea. Scien- 
tific expeditions to Krakatoa have been organized from time to 
time since the eruption and it has been ascertained that a new 
submarine volcano has formed between Long island and Verlaten 
island, two of the Krakatoa group, which consists of these and 
Rakata, or Krakatoa proper. 

See R. D. M. Verbeek, Krakatau (Batavia, 1886) ; “The Eruption 
of Krakatoa and Subsequent Phenomena/’ Report of the Krakatoa 
Committee of the Royal Society (London, 1888). 

KRAKEN, in Norwegian folk-lore, a sea-monster, believed to 
haunt the coasts of Norway. The description furnished in 1752 
by the Norwegian bishop Pontoppidan, with the assertion that 
the kraken darkened the water around it by an excretion suggests 
that the myth was based on the appearance of some gigantic 
cuttle-fish. 

See J. Gibson, Monsters of the Sea (1887) ; A. S. Packard, “Colossal 
Cuttle-fishes,” American Naturalist (Salem, 1873), vol. vii. ; A. E. 
Vcrrill, “The Colossal Cephalopods of the Western Atlantic,” in 
American Naturalist (Salem, 1875), vol. Lx.; and “Gigantic Squids,” 
in Trans, of Connecticut Academy (1879), vol. v. 

KRALJEVO, the capital of the Kraljevo department of 
Serbia, Yugoslavia. Pop. (1921) 3,580. Formerly known as Kar- 
anovats, Kraljevo received its present name, signifying “the 
King’s town,” from King MilSn (1868-89), who also made it a 
bishopric instead of Chachak. It is a garrison town, with a pre- 
fecture and court of first instance. The agricultural school makes 
a special study of cultivation in mountainous regions, and also of 
cattle breeding. By far its most interesting feature is the Corona- 
tion church belonging to Jicha monastery, where the kings of the 
Nemanya dynasty are said to have been crowned. Here also, the 
unfortunate King Alexander, assassinated in 1903, assumed the 
kingship of Serbia. The church is Byzantine in style and has 
been partially restored, but the main tower dates from 1210, when 
it was founded by St. Sava, the patron saint of Serbia. The 
famous monastery of Studenitca, 24 m. S. by W. lies amid wild 
mountain scenery, and consists of a group of timber and plaster 
buildings, a tall belfry and a diminutive church of white marble, 
founded in 1190 by King Stephen Nemanya, who himself turned 
monk and was canonised as St. Simeon. 

KRAMER. PIETER LODEWIJK (1881- ), Dutch 

architect, was born at Amsterdam, on July 1, 1881. His work so 
far shows considerable variation in style and therefore as a 
whole carries less conviction than that of others of the Amster- 
dam group. He was a collaborator of de Klerk and J. M. van der 
Mey in the shipping house at Amsterdam, completed in 1913- 
The Sailors’ Union buildings at Den Helder, with its severe em- 
phasis on perpendicular lines, followed in 1914. In 1921 the 
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Amsterdam housing-block known as “de Dageraad,” which shows 
the influence of de Klerk’s manner, was completed. After a later 
and less successful block, Kramer built another in 1923 which, 
with its unbroken row of windows running along the straight un- 
relieved facade, suggests the influence of a later and less national 
movement. Kramer s experiments include an interesting use of an 
outer layer of bricks to cover a ferro-concrete construction, a 
method which ensures suitability to the surroundings without the 
sacrifice of any constructional possibilities. 

See J. P. Mieras and I. R. Yerbury, eds., Dulch Architecture of the 
20th Century (1926) ; Prof. J. G. Wattjes, Modern Dutch Architecture 
(1928). 

KRAN. The monetary unit of Persia. It is a silver coin con- 
taining 71-04 grains of silver, 900 fine. Other pieces coined out 
of silver are those of five kran, two kran, a half-kran and a quarter- 
kran. The subsidiary coin is known as a shahi, and 20 of these 
go to a kran. The toman is a gold coin, and so the ratio between 
the toman and kran is theoretically a fluctuating one. 

The sterling value of the kran varies with the sterling price 
of silver. When silver is worth 3od. per ounce, the corresponding 
exchange on London should be 54-05 kran to the pound, making 
the kran worth approximately 4id. The actual exchange rate, so 
far as there is a quotation at all, naturally varies considerably 
at times from this theoretical parity, which in its turn is variable 

It must be remembered that Persia is a country which is only 
partially developed, and that the currency and coinage regulations 
are by no means perfect or strictly enforced. One of the prob- 
lems the Government has had to face is that of the issue of de- 
based and clipped coinage, and when prior to 1878 coins were 
issued by local mints, abuses were very prevalent. Since 1878, 
the right of coinage has been in the hands of the central Govern- 
ment, but even so trouble has arisen. According to one report 
in 1927, no new dies had been received since the accession of the 
then ruling shah soon after the war, with the result that the 
coinage was once more beginning to sink into chaos and disrepute. 
From 1922 to 1925, however, Persia enjoyed comparative pros- 
perity and a favourable trade balance. This permitted the im- 
portation of silver upon a fairly adequate scale. This arrived 
from England and Russia, and took the form partly of bars and 
partly of kran minted abroad. This aided the replacement of 
worn and debased coins by new coins, a policy which according 
to the British commercial secretary at Teheran, was vigorously 
pursued. It is unnecessary to describe “vigour” as practised by an 
Eastern Government. 

Nevertheless, in 1926 there was still a shortage of good coins, 
and this led to “tight money” at home and a depreciation in the 
exchange abroad. Still even at the end of 1926, after one year 
of bad trade the exchange was 52-30 kran to the pound, against 
a theoretical parity (corresponding to the contemporary ’sterling 
piece of silver) of 55-78 kran— -or in other words at a premium 
over sterling. 

Notes are issued by the Imperial Bank of Persia in denomina- 
tions of tomans. The Department of Overseas Trade gives the 
sterling value on March 30, 1927, of the total issue as £2,155,000. 
Silver coin in circulation or held by the banks is estimated by 
the same authority at £5,000,000 in value. (N. E. C.) 

KRANTZ or CRANTZ, ALBERT (i 4 5o?-i 5 i7), German 
historian, was a native of Hamburg. He studied law, theology and 
history at Rostock and Cologne, and became professor, then rec- 
tor of the university at Rostock. In 1493 he returned to Hamburg 
as theological lecturer, canon and prebendary in the cathedral. 
He was employed by the city on diplomatic missions, and in 1500 
he was chosen by the king of Denmark and the duke of Holstein 
as arbiter in their dispute regarding the province of Dithmar- 
schen. Appointed dean of the cathedral chapter in 1508, Krantz 
applied himself with zeal to the reform of ecclesiastical abuses, 
but he had little sympathy with the drastic measures of Wycliffe 
nr Huss. He died on Dec. 7, 1517. 

His historical works include: Chronica regnorum aquilonarium 
Daniae, Sueciae , et Norvagiae (Strasbourg, 1546) ; Vandclia, sive His- 
toric de Vandalorutn vera origine , etc. (Cologne, 1518), Saxonia 
(1520) ; and Metropolis, sive Historic de ccclestis sub Carolo Magno in 
Saxonia (Basel, 1548). See life by N. Wilckens (Hamburg, 1722). 


KRASLICE, a busy industrial town of western Bohemii in 
the Erzgebirge, specialising in the manufacture of musical in- 
struments, lace and embroidery. There are also several mother- 
of-pearl button factories and clock manufacturers, and near by 
copper and lead mines. Pop. about 10,000. 

KRASNODAR, a town of South Russia in the Kuban 
country of the North Caucasian area, on the right bank of the 
Kuban river, in 45 0 i' N., 38° 53' E. It was founded in 1794 
by Catherine II., on the site of an old town called Tmutarakan, 
as a small fort. The town was formerly known as Ekaterinodar. 
In spite of its swampy site, and of frequent river floods, the 
town has progressed rapidly. Pop. (1897) 65,697, (1926) 161,- 
172. It has a natural outlet by the navigable Kuban to the 
Black sea, and is a railway junction with lines running to Novo- 
rossiyisk and Rostov-on-Don, and also to Baku on the Caspian. 
There are naphtha beds to the south of the city. Its municipal 
undertakings include an electricity supply, a water supply and 
a tramway system. There are glass, starch, potash, chemical, 
tobacco and wheel factories. The town is a collecting centre for 
the grain, fruit and naphtha of the district. There is a Workers’ 
Scientific Institute, with a natural history museum, and there 
are several technical schools. Near the town is an experimental 
fruit farm. 

KRASNOVODSK, a seaport of the Turcoman S.S.R. in 
40° 1' N., 5 2 0 52' E., on the south side of the Caspian sea, 
opposite to Baku, on the northern shore of Balkhan or Kras- 
novodsk bay 69 ft. below sea level. Pop. (1926) 10,002. The 
town is the western terminus of the Central Asiatic Railway, built 
in 1880 for strategic purposes, starting from Michael gulf to the 
south of Krasnovodsk bay. In 1896 Krasnovodsk a fort dating 
from 1717, became the terminus, in view of the shallow waters 
in Michael gulf. The increasing importance of the railway as a 
commercial link between the cotton producing regions of central 
Asia, and the cotton manufacturing regions of European Russia 
led to the construction 1900-1906 of the line from Orenburg to 
Tashkent, to avoid the difficulties of loading and unloading, and 
the seasonal nature, of the route from Krasnovodsk to Astrakhan. 
However, Krasnovodsk is still the main outlet for the raw cotton 
and dried fruits of Turkmenistan and western Uzbekistan. Its 
imports include naphtha, timber, com and sugar, and much ex- 
ceed its exports. The naphtha is mainly from Baku, though in 
1926 efforts were made to revive the naphtha production of 
Cheleken island to the south of the town, which ceased during the 
war and civil war subsequent to 1914. During this period also 
the harbour of Krasnovodsk became silted and capital expendi- 
ture on dredging and on development of harbour facilities is 
urgently needed (1928). The fishing industry also declined and 
is not yet restored. Glauber salts are found in Kara Bugaz bay 
to the north, and salt and sulphur are worked in the region. 
Ozokerite is obtained from Cheleken island, and the output in 
1925-26 was 700 tons against 524 tons in 1914. 

KRASNOYARSK, a town in the Siberian Area of the Rus- 
sion S.F.S.R., the centre of a district of the same name. It is 
situated on the left bank of the Yenisei river, at its confluence with 
the Kacha, altitude 520 ft., in 56° 8' N., 93 0 o' E. Since the 
construction of the railway, the town has grown rapidly, and its 
population in 1926 was 72,162. It is the centre of a gold mining 
district and has a gold refinery; it also manufactures machinery, 
porcelain, macaroni, leather goods, especially shoes, and it has 
brewing and distilling industries. The river here is about a mile 
wide and is usually frozen from early December to the end of the 
first week in May. The town has a civic electricity and water 
supply; a municipal museum, a technical railway school and other 
educational institutions. It was founded by the Cossacks in 1628 
and was frequently besieged by Tatars and Kirghiz in the 17th 
century. 

KRASSIN, LEONID BORISOVICH (1870-1927), Rus 
sian politician, was bom In Kurgan, Tobolsk, the son of a civil 
servant. He was expelled from the St. Petersburg technical instil 
tute in 1891 for taking part in a political demonstration on the 
occasion of the funeral of Shelgunov. He was arrested in 1892, 
1894, 1895 and 1908, and in addition served several terms; of 
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banishment. He combined continuous revolutionary activity with 
great success in the engineering profession, taking part in many 
large works in Russia and holding eventually a responsible post in 
the company of Siemens and Schuckert. After the November 
Revolution, 1917, he organized the supply of munitions to the 
Red Army during the civil war and became people’s commissar 
for trade and industry. In 1920 he was president of the Soviet 
delegation that concluded the trade agreement with England. In 
1922 he was a member of the Soviet delegation to Genoa. In Lon- 
don he concluded an agreement with Urquhart concerning conces- 
sions in Siberia, but this agreement was not ratified in Russia, 
owing to the personal intervention of Lenin. He was for some 
time Soviet diplomatic representative in Paris and was appointed 
to London at the end of 1925, in which position he remained till 
his death in 1927. 

KRASZEWSKI, JOSEPH IGNATIUS (1812-1887), 
Polish novelist and miscellaneous writer, was bom at Warsaw on 
July 28, 1812. His activity falls into two well-marked epochs, 
the earlier when, residing upon his estate at Grodas, he produced 
romances like Jermola , Ulana (1843), Kordecki (1852), devoid of 
any special tendency, and that after 1863, when the suspicions of 
the Russian Government compelled him to settle in Dresden. To 
this period belong several political novels published under the 
pseudonym of Boleslawita, historical fictions such as Countess 
Cosel f and the “culture’ romances Morituri (1874-75) and Resur- 
recturi (1876), by which he is perhaps best known out of his own 
country. In 1884 he was accused of plotting against the German 
Government and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment in a 
fortress, but was released in 1885, and withdrew to Geneva, where 
he died on March 19, 1887. Kraszewski was also a poet and 
dramatist; his most celebrated poem is his epic Anafielas (3 vols., 
1840-43) on the history of Lithuania. He was indefatigable as 
literary critic, editor and translator, wrote several historical 
works, and was conspicuous as a restorer of the study of national 
archaeology in Poland. Among his most valuable works were 
Litwa (Warsaw, 1847-50), a collection of Lithuanian antiquities; 
and an aesthetic history of Poland (Posen, 1873-75). 

See J. Bohdanowicz, J. v. Kraszewski in seinem Wirken und in 
seinen Werken (1879). 

KRAUS, KARL (1874- ), Austrian critic and poet, was 

bom on April 28, 1874, at Ji£in, Czechoslovakia. He attended the 
University of Vienna and attracted notice by two brochures, Die 
demolierte Literatur and Eine Kron fur Zion, and by his period- 
ical, Die Fackel. This review, of which he became editor in 1899, 
was at first largely, and later entirely, written by him. It began 
its career by violent attacks upon abuses in literary, theatrical, 
social and political circles in Vienna, and especially upon the 
newspaper press. Gradually it became the mouthpiece of a pitiless 
and scathing critic and, though the satirist’s point of view changed 
in the course of time, the t middle classes and the liberal press al- 
ways remained the chief objects of Kraus’s attack. His satire 
was most acute in his collected essays, Sittlichkeit und Krimin - 
alitdt (1902) and his volume of anti-war poetry Die letzen Tage 
der Menschheit (1918) was compared with that of Juvenal and 
Swift. Kraus must also be reckoned among the German masters of 
aphorism. Kraus’s other works include Spriiche und Widerspriiche 
(1909); Pro domo et mundo (1912); Nachts (1919); and the 
plays Die letzten Tage der Menschheit (1919) and Wolken~ 
kuckuchsheim (1923). 

See L. Liegler, Karl Kraus und sein Werk (1920) ; B. Viertel, Karl 
Kraus (1921). 

KRAUSE, KARL CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1781- 
1832), German philosopher, was bom at Eisenberg on May 4, 
1781, and died at Munich on Sept. 27, 1832. 

For Krause, God, intuitively known by Conscience, is not a 
personality (which implies limitations), but an essence, which 
contains the Universe within itself. This system he called Pan - 
entheisnif because it asserts that God contains the Universe with- 
out being exhausted in it. Man and the Universe form an organic 
whole made in the image of God, and the form in which the life 
of the whole develops is Right or the Perfect Law. Ideal society 
results from the widening of the organic operation of this prin- 
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ciple from the individual man to small groups of men, and finally 
to mankind as a whole. The differences disappear as the inherent 
identity of structure predominates in an ever-increasing degree, 
and in the final unity Man is merged in God. 

Krause’s principal works are Entwurf des Systems der Philosophie 
(1804) ; System der Sittenlehre (1810) ; Das Urbild der Menschheit 
(1811 Eng. trs. 1900) ; and Vorlesungen iiber das System der Philoso- 
phic (1828). His correspondence was published at Leipzig 1903. 

See H. S. Lindemann, Uebersichtliche Darstellung des Lebens . . . 
Krauses (1839) ; P. Hohlfeld, Die Krauseschc Philosophic (1879) ; 
A. Procksch, Krause , ein Lebensbild nach seinen Brie fen (1880) ; 
R. Eucken, Zur Erinnerung an Krause (1881); B. Martin, Krauses 
Leben und Bedeutung (1881) ; Leonhardi, Krauses Leben u. Lehre 
(1902) ; and Uberweg, Gmndriss der Gesch. der Phil. vol. 4 (1923). 

KRAWANG, a residency of the Government of West Java, 
Dutch East Indies, bounded on the east by Indramayu, south by 
Middle Preanger, west by Batavia and Buitenzorg, and north by 
the Java Sea. Area 49,680 sq.km.; pop. 800,565. The country 
about the sea-coast and the mouths of the two rivers, the Tarum 
and the Asem, is very flat and marshy, and continues flat for some 
distance inland, rising eventually to high ground, especially in the 
south-east: the rivers flow northwards from this hilly ground to 
the sea. Rice, coconuts and rubber, and the usual native crops 
are grown, and in the hills, tea and cinchona. There are extensive 
forests yielding timber. Krawang, the capital (pop. 12,012), is 
a centre of the rice industry, and is a station on the main railway 
line from Batavia to Cheribon, which runs through the central 
parts of the residency, apd from which a branch, at Chikampek, 
runs to Bandung. Purkawarta, the capital (pop. 10,892), is on 
this branch line, and is the centre for the great Pamanukan and 
Chiasem estates in this neighbourhood. Other towns are Purwa- 
dadi (pop. 8,808), Pamanukan, Subang, Chiasem and Chilamaya. 

KRAY VON KRAJOVA, PAUL, Freiherr (1735-1804), 
Austrian soldier, saw his first service in Transylvania and against 
Turkey. Made major-general in 1790, three years later he com- 
manded the advanced guard of the Allies operating in France. 
He distinguished himself at Famars, Charleroi, Fleurus, Weissen- 
berg, and indeed at almost every encounter with the troops of the 
French Republic. In the campaign of 1796 on the Rhine and 
Danube he did conspicuous service as a corps commander at 
Wetzlar, Amberg and Wurzburg; but in 1797 was defeated on the 
Lahn and the Main. Commanding in Italy in 1799, he recon- 
quered from the French the plain of Lombardy. For his victories 
of Verona, Mantua, Legnago and Magnano he was promoted 
Feldzeugmeister, and ended the campaign by further victories at 
Novi and Fossano. Next year he commanded on the Rhine against 
Moreau. ( See French Revolutionary Wars.) Defeated at 
Biberach, Messkirch, etc., Kray was driven into Ulm, but escaped 
to Bohemia. He died in 1804. 

KREHBIEL, HENRY EDWARD (1854-1923), American 
writer and critic, was born at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 10, 
1854. After studying law at Cincinnati 1872-74, he drifted into 
journalism, devoting himself more particularly to musical criti- 
cism. He was on the staff of the Cincinnati Gazette , 1874-80, then 
editor of the New York Musical Review , and finally musical critic 
for the New York Tribune till his death, which occurred in New 
York city, March 20, 1923. One of the most influential musical 
critics of his time, he also lectured on musical topics and wrote a 
number of popular books. 

Among these are Studies in Wagnerian Drama (1891), How to 
Listen to Music (1896), Music and Manners in the Classical Period 
(1898), The Pianoforte and Its Music (1911), Afro-American Folk 
Songs (1914), also works explaining grand opera plots, motives and 
music. He was the American editor of the 2nd ed. of Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians (1904-10), edited Thayer’s Life 
of Ludwig van Beethoven (1921), and translated a number of foreign 
musical works. 

KREISLER, FRITZ (1875- ), Austrian violinist, was 

bom at Vienna, Feb. 2, 1875. At the age of seven he was ad- 
mitted to the Vienna Conservatoire and in 1887 won the Grand 
Prix on graduation from the Paris Conservatoire, where he studied 
under Massenet and Delibes. In 1889 he made a successful tour 
of the United States, but then abandoned music for some years, 
studying medicine and serving in the Austrian army as an officer 
in a Uhlan regiment. His reappearance on the concert stage in 
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Berlin, March 1899, was followed by a wonderful tour of the 
United States and Great Britain in 1900-01, and he later visited 
the chief musical centres of the world. On the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914 he rejoined his former regiment, but was 
wounded and discharged from service, thereafter resuming his 
musical career. He published his war experiences Four Weeks 
in the Trenches, in 1915. His compositions include a number of 
delightful pieces in the lighter style for his own instrument, an 
effective string quartet, and an operetta, Apple Blossoms , which 
was produced in New York in 1919. 

KREMENCHUG, a town in the Ukrainian S.S.R., in 49 0 5' 
N., 33 0 30' E., on the left bank of the Dnieper, in a district of 
the same name. A tubular bridge 1,081 yards long connects the 
town with its right bank suburb, Kryukov, and there is also a 
bridge of boats. It is subject to floods, but its situation at the 
southern limit of navigation of the Dnieper above the falls and 
on the highway between Moscow and Odessa, made it important 
and it was already a wealthy town in the mid-i7th century. It has 
municipal electricity, water-supply and tramways. Its industries 
include the making of agricultural machinery, timber milling and 
the manufacture of tobacco and makhorka. Timber is floated 
down the river to Kremenchug, and there is a trade in salt, brandy, 
linseed and grain (rye, wheat, oats and buck wheat), for Dnepro- 
petrovsk (Ekaterinoslav). The construction of the hydro-electric 
station and canal at the falls between Kremenchug and Dneprope- 
trovsk will modify the breakage of freight at Kremenchug, but 
will probably develop its trade in other ways. The town was 
founded at the end of the 16th century. From 1765 to 1789 it 
was the capital of “New Russia.” It suffered severely in the 
1 9 14-2 1 disturbances. 

KREMNICA, an old mining centre in a valley of the Slovak- 
ian highlands, Czechoslovakia. Once a flourishing town, raising 
large quantities of gold and silver, it has declined. Only two 
silver mines remain open. Kremnica was probably founded in 
the eighth century being later colonized by Saxon miners. It be- 
longed to Hungary until 1920, being one of the oldest free towns 
(1328) and a mint. Pop. (1923), 4,560. 

KREMS, a town in Lower Austria, situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Krems and the Danube. It is joined by a suburb 
Und to the river harbour of Stein. Steel goods, mustard, vinegar 
and a special kind of white lead ( Kremser Weiss ) are manu- 
factured while there is also a trade in wine, saffron and tobacco 
prepared at Stein. Pop., including Stein, 17,700. 

KREMSIER: see KromeSiz. 

KflENEK, ERNST (1900- ), Czech composer, was born 

in Vienna on Aug. 23, 1900. He studied composition with Schreker 
in Vienna and continued his studies in Berlin. The recent success 
of Jonny spielt auf has brought Krenek’s name very much to the 
fore, but this sensational work presents only one aspect of a 
many-sided personality. He has revived the “concerto grosso” for 
orchestra and has written three symphonies, smaller symphonic 
works, a piano and a violin concerto, a divertimento for 9 solo 
instruments (Symphonic Music II.), a Concerto for flute, violin, 
cembalo and string orchestra and four string quartets. His four 
a cappella choruses The Seasons were sung at the Donaueschingen 
festival of 1925. He has followed up Jonny with three one-act 
pieces: Der Diktator, opera in two scenes; Das geheime Kdnig- 
reich, fairy opera in two scenes; and Schwergewicht , burlesque. 
These were produced at Wiesbaden in May 1928. His earlier 
dramatic works include Orpheus u. Eurydike, op. 17; Zwingburg, 
scenic cantata; Der Sprung iiber den Schatten, comic opera, op. 
21, and Mammon, a ballet. 

KRETZER, MAX (1854- ), German novelist, born at 

Posen on June 7, 1854, the son of an innkeeper. Father and son 
worked for some time in a factory, and Kretzer’s realistic de- 
scriptions of working-class life in Berlin are based on real 
knowledge of the milieu . Kretzer made his name with the novels 
Die Betrogenen (1882), Die Verkommenen (1883), and Meister 
Timpe (1888). He has been called the founder of the realistic 
school in Germany, but the influence of Heyse and of Gutzkow 
is evident in his works. Their chief interest lies in the descriptions 
of Berlin life. With Das Gebnrt Christi (1897) he went over to 


the Symbolists. His many later novels approximate more nearly 
to the ordinary type. 

KREUTZER, KONRADIN (1780-1849), German musical 
composer, was born on Nov. 22, 1780, at Messkirch in Baden, and 
died on Dec. 14, 1849 at Riga. He owes his fame almost exclus- 
ively to one opera, Das Nachtlager von Granada (1834), which 
kept the stage for half a century in spite of the changes in musical 
taste. His part-songs for men’s voices, Der Tag des Herrn and 
others, were at one time extremely popular in Germany and several 
of his numerous operas enjoyed favour also in their day. 

KREUTZER) RUDOLPH (1766-1831), French violinist, of 
German extraction, was bom at Versailles, his father being a 
musician in the royal chapel. Rudolph gradually became famous 
as a violinist, playing with great success at various continental 
capitals. It was to him that in 1803 Beethoven dedicated his 
famous violin sonata (op. 47) which is now universally known by 
his name. Kreutzer was also a prolific composer. 

KREUZBURG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian prov- 
ince of Silesia, on the Stober, 24 m. N.N.E. of Oppeln. Pop. 
(1925) 12,264. It became a town in 1252. Here are flour-mills, 
iron-works and manufactories of sugar and of machinery. 

KREUZER, a small copper coin formerly in use in Austria, 
so called from the cross (kreuz) stamped upon it — 100 making 
a florin or gulden. The kreuzer was also part of the German 
currency. See Florin. 

KREUZNACH, a town and watering-place of Germany, in 
the Prussian Rhine province, situated on the Nahe, a tributary 
of the Rhine, 9m. S. of Bingen. Pop. (1925) 24,793. The earliest 
mention of the springs of Kreuznach occurs in 1478, but it was 
only in the early part of the 19th century that they came into 
prominence. Kreuznach was evidently a Roman town, as the 
ruins of a Roman fortification, the Heidenmauer, and various 
antiquities have been found in its immediate neighbourhood. In 
the 9th century it was known as Cruciniacum, and it had a palace 
of the Carolingian kings. In 1065 the emperor Henry IV. pre- 
sented it to the bishopric of Spires; in the 13th century it obtained 
civic privileges and in 1416 it became part of the Palatinate. 
The town was ceded to Prussia in 1814. In 1689 the French 
reduced the strong castle of Kauzenbcrg to the ruin which now 
stands on a hill above Kreuznach. It consists of the old town on 
the right bank of the river, the new town on the left, and the 
Bade Insel. On the Bade Insel is the chief spring, impregnated 
with iodine and bromine. The chief industries are marble-polish- 
ing and the manufacture of leather, celluloid and tobacco. 

KRIEGSPIEL (Kriegsspiel), the original German name, 
used at first in England and America for the War Game (q. v.)- 

KRIEMHILD (GrImhild), heroine of the Nibelungenlied 
and wife of Siegfried. The name means “the helmed warrior 
woman,” and has been taken to prove her to have been originally 
a mythical figure representing darkness and death. In the north, 
indeed, the name Grimhildr was applied only to daemonic beings; 
but in the Nibelungenlied Kriemhild is merely a beautiful prin- 
cess, daughter of King Dankrat and sister of the Burgundian 
kings Gunther, Giselher and Gernot, the masters of the Nibelun- 
gen hoard. As wife of Attila and sister of Gunther, she seems to 
be of historical origin. According to Jordanes ( c . 49), borrowing 
from the contemporary and trustworthy account of Priscus, 
Attila died of a violent haemorrhage at night, as he lay beside 
a girl named Ildico. The story got abroad that he was killed by 
her in revenge for her relations slain by him; according to some 
(e.g., Saxo and the Quedlinburg chronicle) it was her father whom 
she revenged; but when the overthrow of the Burgundians by 
Attila had become a theme for epic, she figured as a Burgundian 
princess, and her act as done in revenge for her brothers. Now 
the name of Hildiko is the diminutive of Hild, which again by a 
common custom may have been used as an abbreviation of Grim- 
hild (cf. HU dr for Brynhildr). It has been suggested (Symons, 
Heldensage , p. 55) that when the legend of the overthrow 
of the Burgundians, which took place in 437, became at- 
tached to that of the death of Attila (453), Hild, the supposed 
sister of the Burgundian kings, was identified with the daemonic 
Grimhild, the sister of the mythical Nibelung brothers, and thus 
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helped the fusion of the Nibelung myth with the historical story 
of the fall of the Burgundian kingdom. The older story, accord- 
ing to which Grimhild slays her husband Attila in revenge for her 
brothers, is preserved in the Norse tradition, though Grimhild’s 
part is played by Gudrun, the name of Grimhild being trans- 
ferred to Gudrun's mother, a semi-daemonic figure, who brews 
the potion that makes Sigurd forget his love for Brunhild. In the 
Nibelungenlied, the primitive supremacy of the blood-tie has given 
place to the idea of the supremacy of love, and Kriemhild mar- 
ries Attila (Etzel) in order to compass the death of her brothers, 
in revenge for the murder of Siegfried. Theodor Abeling further 
suggests a confusion of the story of Ildico with that of the mur- 
der of Sigimund the Burgundian by the sons of Chrothildis, 
wife of Clovis. ( See Nibelungenlied.) 

See B. Symons, Gertnanische Heldensagc (Strassburg, 1905) ; Jirie- 
zek, Hilden-Sagen (Strassburg, 1898) ; T. Abeling, Einlcitung in das 
Nibelungenlied (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1909). 

KRIM, a Sierra Leone people resembling the Timne. They 
live between the Sherbro and the Sulima river, and speak a lan- 
guage related to Bulom and Kissi. 

See N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on Sierra Leone (1916). 

KRIS, a dagger or poniard, the universal weapon of the in- 
habitants of the Malayan Archipelago. It is made in many forms, 
long, short, straight or crooked. Also written Krees and Creese. 

KRISHNA, in the earlier Vedic period Krishna the Swift is 
a powerful chief of the aborigines, and may be so named from his 
dark complexion. He is destroyed by Indra ( q.v .). Another 
Krishna — the Island-bom — is in the Epic era half-brother of 
Bhlshma and compiler of the Vedas , but in the older part of the 
Mahdbharata he is still a chief, of the Yadavas of Guzerat, a de- 
scendant of Manu (q.v.). In its later interpolation, the Bhagavad- 
Gita, he becomes partial incarnations of Vishnu, as dwarf he over- 
throws Kali, usurper of Indra’s power (see Avatar), and has 
several cult-titles. But his worship is recommended rather than 
practised and as Krishna-Vasudeva it was hampered by a rival 
Paundraka-Vasudeva in Bengal, who imitated his insignia. Krish- 
na's exploits as child and warrior were eclipsed by his achieve- 
ments as Vishnu incarnate in preaching that god’s gospel and 
realizing it in works for man’s salvation. In his linal development 
he is a full incarnation of Vishnu, entitled Bhagwan, “blessed,” 
and reveals bhakti, “loving devotion.” Myth now runs riot with 
his life-story. He escapes a massacre of the innocents, whence 
later his worship as a child-god, and dallies with the Gopis or cow- 
herds’ daughters. His cult became widespread, probably at the 
close of the 15th cenlury. Its better side owed much to Chaitanya, 
a Vaishnava reformer of Bengal; its worse to Vallabha, who 
founded the notorious sect of the Vallabhacharyas of Guzerat and 
Rajputana. In the 19th century Swami Narayan purified it in the 
former tract and his followers are numerous. 

KRISTIAN STAD, a Swedish port and chief town of the 
district (lan) of Kristianstad, on a peninsula in Lake Sjovik, an 
expansion of the river Helge, 10 m. from the Baltic. Pop. (19:8) 
13,257. It was founded and fortified in 1614 by Christian IV. of 
Denmark, who built the church. The town was ceded to Sweden 
in 1658, retaken by Christian V. in 1676, and again acquired by 
Sweden in 1678. It has engineering works, flour-mills, distilleries, 
weaving mills and sugar factories. Granite and wood-pulp are 
exported, and coal and grain imported. The town is the seat of the 
court of appeal for the provinces of Skane and Blekinge. 

KRIYOI ROG, a town in the Ukrainian S.S.R., in 47 0 51' N., 
32 0 2o / E., in a district of the same name, on the Ingulets river, 
a tributary of the Dnieper. Pop. (1926) 30,963. The district is 
rich in mineral ores obtained from a narrow stretch of crystalline 
schists underlying the Tertiary deposits. Its iron ore contains on 
an average 62 to 67% iron, 9% silica and -03 to -06% phosphorus. 
In 1913 the output of the Krivoi Rog mines was more than six 
and a half million tons, but during 1919 and 1920 the mines were 
unworked. Since their re-starting in 1921-22 progress has been 
steady, and the 1926-27 output was 3,818,765 tons; most of it is 
forwarded to the southern smelting factories. Copper ore, colours, 
brown coal, graphite, slate and lithographic stone are also obtained. 
The town has iron foundries and chemical works. 


KRIzKOVSKY, PAVEL (1820-1885), Czech composer, 
one of the “fathers” of modern Czech music, was born at Hola- 
sovi£e, on Jan. 9, 1820, of poor parents, and entered an Augus- 
tinian monastery in 1845, As professor in the divinity school of 
this foundation he began to collect and arrange folk songs for 
male choirs, and eventually became director of church music to 
the community. These songs passed into the repertory of choirs 
throughout Bohemia and helped to develop the national school 
of music. Kriikovsky died at Brno. 

KRK, an island in the Adriatic Sea (Ital. Veglia), forming 
part of Dalmatia, Yugoslavia, with an area of 156 sq.m. Pop. 
(1921) 28,710. The island is famous for its red wine. Krk, the 
capital, lies on a sheltered bay, but the other harbours are ex- 
posed to the bora. Except on the east the island is well wooded. 
It was assigned to Italy in 1808, became French in 1811, and 
Austrian from 1813 to 1918, in which latter year it was incorpo- 
rated in the kingdom of Yugoslavia. 

KRNOV, an old highland town in Silesia, Czechoslovakia, on 
the Opava. Historically it is important as the cause of the first 
Silesian War (1740-42) when Prussia claimed the principality of 
Krnov. Its frontier position also caused it to suffer severely in the 
Thirty Years’ War. To-day it is of note as one of the foremost 
woollen-working centres in Czechoslovakia with subsidiary manu- 
factures of cloth and machines. Pop. (1923 ), 21,129. 

KROBATIN, ALEXANDER, Freiherr VON (1849- 
), Austro-Hungarian field-marshal, was born at Olmiitz on 
Sept. 12, 1849. From Dec. 1912 to April 1917 he was war min- 
ister, and in the World War supported the army in the field by 
bold and comprehensive measures. He commanded the IV. Army 
on the eastern front and then the X. Army operating against Italy 
on the Carinthian and Tirolese fronts. 

KROCHMAL, NAHMAN (1785-1840), Jewish scholar, 
was born at Brody in Galicia in 1785. He was a pioneer in the re- 
vival of Jewish learning in the early 19th century. His chief work 
was the posthumous Moreh Nebuche hazetnan (“Guide for the 
Perplexed of the Age”) (1851), a title imitated from that of 
the 12th-century “Guide for the Perplexed'’ of Maimonides 
(q.v.). Krochmal, under Hegelian influences, regarded the na- 
tionality of Israel as consisting in its religious genius, its spiritual 
gifts. Thus Krochmal may be called the originator of the idea 
of the mission of the Jewish people, “cultural Zionism” as it has 
more recently been termed. He died at Tarnopol in 1840. 

See S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism (1896), pp. 56 seq.; N. Slouschz, 
Renascence of Hebrew Literature (1909), pp. 63 seq. 

KROGH, SCHACK AUGUST STEENBERG (1874- 

), Danish physiologist, was born at Grenaa, and took his 
doctor’s degree in 1903 by a thesis on the respiration of frogs. In 
1916 he became professor of animal physiology at the University 
of Copenhagen. Krogh made important discoveries by his experi- 
ments in connection with respiration, and in 1906 was awarded a 
prize by the Vienna Academy of Science for the investigations 
which he carried out and described in a treatise, Mechanism of Gas 
Exchange in Lungs. In 1920 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
medicine for his discovery of the capillary regulation of the con- 
veyance of blood to the muscles. He afterwards continued his 
investigations of the capillaries and the blood, in which he dis- 
covered an element which influences the contraction of the capil- 
laries. (See Physiology.) 

Among his publications are: The Respiratory Exchange in AnimaU 
and Man (iqi6) and The Anatomy and Physiology of Capillaries, 
being the Silliman lectures delivered at Yale (1922, revised, enlarged 
ed. 1923) ; and articles in The Journal of Physiology. 

KROHG, CHRISTIAN (1852-1925), Norwegian painter 
and author, was born at Christiania (Oslo), Aug. 13, 1852. He 
was the pioneer of the art of open-air painting in Norway which 
had its heyday in the first half of the ’eighties. His deep interest 
in the social problems of his age is shown in his “Struggle for 
Existence” (1890) in the Oslo National Gallery. A selection of 
his literary works in four volumes appeared in 1 920-1. He died 
on Oct. 16, 1925. 

KROLEWSKA HUTA (Kon igshutte), a town of Poland, 
situated in the middle of the L T pper Silesian coal and iron district. 
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Pop. (1852) 4,495; (1921) 74*641. In 1869 it was incorporated 
with various neighbouring villages, and raised to the dignity of a 
town. It has two Protestant and three Roman Catholic churches. 
The largest iron-works in Silesia is situated at Krblewska Huta, 
and includes puddling works, rolling-mills, and zinc-works. It was 
founded in 1797. There are also manufactures of bricks and glass 
and a trade in wood and coal. Nearly one-half of the population 
of the town consists of Poles. As a result of the partition of Upper 
Silesia between Germany and Poland in 1921 (see Silesia) 
Krdlewska Huta was transferred to Poland. 

KROMEM2, a town in Moravia, Czechoslovakia, on the 
Morava below its confluence with the Hana. The surrounding 
district, cultivated in strips, is a noted sugar-beet and barley 
region and the town is a large cattle, cereal and fruit market with 
industries natural to its area, e.g., brewing, flour-milling and the 
manufacture of agricultural machinery. In 1848-49 it was the 
seat of the Austrian Parliament which met in the palace, now used 
as a summer residence by the bishop of Olomouc. Pop. (1923) 
57,206, including 15,818 Germans. 

KRONA. The monetary unit of Sweden. It is based on the 
gold standard, and is equivalent at par to 26.80 cents. Kr.18.15 
equal one pound sterling. It is divided into 100 ore. The krone 
(q.v.), which is the monetary unit of Norway and Denmark, is 
nominally equivalent, and in normal times the two are inter- 
changeable. During the years after the World War, when dif- 
ferent values ruled in each of the three countries, interchange- 
ability was perforce suspended. 

Unlike most currencies, the krona maintained its value during 
the war and the period immediately succeeding it. In the early 
days of the war it actually stood at a premium to gold. This was 
because Germany was shipping large quantities of gold to Sweden 
in payment for goods, while the Swedish authorities were taking 
steps to prevent a decline in the internal purchasing power of the 
krona. Such a situation was, of course, untenable, and Swedish 
prices had to be allowed to rise to the world level. 

During the years immediately succeeding the war, the krona 
was slightly depreciated in terms of the dollar, but stood above the 
pound sterling. Sweden was one of the earliest countries to return 
to the gold standard, and the krona and dollar have been at par 
with each other since the end of 1922. During 1927 the level of 
prices in Sweden, Britain and the United States was virtually 
the same, so that such readjustments to international economic 
conditions as Sweden needed was easily obtained. 

Notes in circulation are issued by the Bank of Sweden. In 
1913, Kr. 234,000,000 were outstanding. At the end of 1920 the 
volume had risen to 760 millions, and by the end of 1927 had 
contracted to 519 millions. 

KRONE. (1) The monetary unit of Norway and Denmark. 
Divided into 100 ore. It is based Upon the gold standard, and at 
parity is equivalent to 26 799 cents. The pound sterling equals 
18.15 kroner. 

Notes are issued in Denmark by the National bank, and in 
Norway by the bank and Government. Statistics of these are 
shown below. 

Like other neutral areas, Scandinavia did not escape the in- 
flation of the World War and subsequent years, and as the table 
shows, the internal value of the krone continued to fall in both 
countries until early 1925, while externally the Norwegian and 
Danish exchange against New York began to pick up in 1924. 
By the end of 1927 both rates stood very nearly at parity, and by 
the middle of the following year the gold standard had been re- 
established in both countries. 

The recovery of the krone during the period 1924-27 caused 
grave concern in both countries, as for a time the effects of de- 
flation were extremely severe. Trade and industry were seriously 
affected, and in their attempts to deal with the financial problems 
that arose the Government and the banks were beset with many 
difficulties. 

In each country, the krone has had the post-war record of a 
currency that has undergone a moderate depreciation, which was 
at length arrested. At the expense of a temporary crisis the 
ground lost was regained. Depreciation was worse in Norway 
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than Denmark, but in so far as the direction of the changes was 
concerned, the two countries moved upon almost exactly parallel 
lines. 

(2) Formerly the monetary unit of the former Austrian em- 
pire, in Czech Koruna. It was divided into 100 heller, and was 
worth 20.26 cents. The equivalent with sterling at parity was 
kr.24.02 to the pound, and from 1892 until the outbreak of the 
war, the krone was based upon the gold exchange standard, in 
that it was permissible to import or export gold, but the notes 
in internal circulation were inconvertible. 

After the break-up of the Austrian empire in J918, the krone 
or koruna became the monetary unit of Austria, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. In Austria it rapidly became worthless, being 
quoted in Aug. 1922 at 0.0022 cent. It was then that the Gov- 
ernment appealed to the League of Nations for help, and under 
the guidance and supervision of the League, the task of economic 
reconstruction was put in hand. 

The krone was “pegged” during this period at 0.0014 cent, or 
roughly 0(y of its original gold value of 20.26 cents. When 
reconstruction was complete, the krone was abandoned as being, 
at its new value, far too small a unit to be practicable. In its 
place was substituted the schilling, introduced in 1925. This was 
fixed as equal to 10,000 kronen or 14.071 cents. It is based on 
the gold exchange standard, and is the monetary unit of Austria. 

In Hungary, the krone, known as korona, went through much 
the same experience, and came to much the same end. Here, too, 
after extreme depreciation, the League of Nations came to the 
rescue, and during reconstruction the korona was in Hungary, too, 
pegged at 0.0014 cent. 

The new unit adopted was called the pengo. It was fixed at 
rather above the rate at which the korona had been pegged, 
being equal to 12,500 koronen or to 17.49 cents. It is based upon 
the gold standard and is the monetary unit of Hungary to-day. 

In Czechoslovakia, the koruna has survived. The new Gov- 
ernment were faced at the outset with the problem of absorbing 
into the economic system of the country the masses of de- 
preciated crowns bequeathed to them by the Austrian empire. 
Until 1921 this and other problems proved insurmountable, and 
the Czech koruna rose and fell with the German mark on one 
side and the Austrian krone on the other. The year 1922 wit- 
nessed a recovery — a recovery which was too rapid for the in- 
dustrial interests of the country — and since 1923, the Czech 
koruna has been stabilized at approximately 3 cents; ultimately 
settling down at 2.961 cents. In March 1926 the Czech koruna 
was legally stabilized between the rates cts.2.90 to cts.3.03. 

KRONENBERG, town in the Prussian Rhine Province, 6 m. 
S.W. from Elberfeld, with which it is connected by rail. Pop. 
(1925) 14,000. It consists of an agglomeration of 73 hamlets. Its 
industries consist mainly of steel and iron manufactures. 

KRONSTADT, a naval port of the Russian S.F.S.R., situ- 
ated on the island of Kotlin (Finnish Retusari or Rat Island) in 
the narrow bay in which the Gulf of Finland terminates, in gg° 
59 / N., 29 0 49' E. The waters to the north of the island are not 
navigable for large ships. To the sduth a sand bank stretches 
along the coast of Oranienbaum, so that the channel for large ships 
is close to the island, and forms the only way to Leningrad, which 
can be easily reached from Kronstadt. Fortifications are erected 
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on the Oranienbaum coast, also, so that ships enter between forti- 
fications to the north and south. 

Since the Baltic countries have become independent, the strate- 
gic impotance of Kronstadt has greatly increased, the coast of 
Finland being only 15 km. and that of Estonia 75 km. from the 
island. It is the chief naval base of the Soviet Union, and admis- 
sion to the war harbour, docks and forts is prohibited, while the 
number of inhabitants of the island is strictly limited. The strate- 
gic value of Kotlin was recognized by Peter the Great, who cap- 
tured Kotlin from the Swedes in 1703 and constructed a fort and 
docks on the island. It was renamed Kronstadt in 1823. It was 
at first an important commercial harbour, since ships could not 
reach St. Petersburg (Leningrad) owing to the shallowness of the 
channel, and cargoes were here transferred to smaller vessels. In 
1 875-85, a canal, 23 ft. deep was constructed through the channel 
and the island lost its trading importance. New batteries and a 
new fort were constructed in 1856-71, and the fortifications have 
been frequently strengthened and increased since that date. The 
sailors and special troops of Kronstadt always formed the most 
revolutionary element of the Russian army and navy; a Kron- 
stadt officer led the mutiny of the Dekabrists in 1825. A Kron- 
stadt sailor, Sukhanov, was the leader of the military organisation 
of the revolutionary Narodnaya Volya group and was shot in 1882. 
Mutinies broke out among the troops in 1905 and 1906, but were 
ferociously suppressed. 

After the February 1917 revolution, the Kronstadt Soviet op- 
posed the provisional government and declared a “Kronstadt 
Republic” and took part in the July 1917 mutiny. During the 
October 1917 revolution, the Baltic fleet cruiser “Aurora” bom- 
barded the Winter Palace and thus helped in the Bolshevist vic- 
tory. In 1919, during the first attack of General Yudenich against 
Leningrad, Kronstadt was bombarded from the air by White 
Army troops, then established on the coast to the south of the 
island, and an English warship penetrated the harbour and tor- 
pedoed a cruiser. In the autumn of 1919 Kronstadt aided in the 
repulse of Yudenich’s second attack. In accordance with their 
revolutionary reputation, the Kronstadt navy in March, 1921 
mutinied against the Soviet government, and took possession of 
the fortress and two ironclads. After a bombardment lasting many 
days, the Soviet troops made a night attack across the ice and the 
revolt was crushed with much severity. The port is ice-bound 
for 140 to 160 days each year, from about the beginning of 
December until April. 

KROONSTAD, a town in South Africa, 27 0 30' S., 27 0 42' 
E.; altitude 4,489 ft.; on the Valsch river, 127 m. by rail N.E. 
of Bloemfontein. Pop. (1921), 9,336, including 4,291 whites. 
By 1926 the number of whites increased to 5,281. It is the centre 
of an agricultural district, which produces maize and wool. In 
1923 a large grain elevator was constructed. Kroonstad is at the 
junction of a railway from Natal, via Harrismith and Bethlehem, 
with the main Bloemfontein-Johannesburg line. It is developing 
as an educational and holiday centre. 

KROPOTKIN, PETER ALEXEIVICH, Prince (1842- 
1921), Russian geographer, author and revolutionary, was born 
at Moscow on Dec. 9, 1842, the son of Prince Alexei Petrovich 
Kropotkin. At the age of fifteen he entered the Corps of Pages 
at St. Petersburg (1857), which combined the character of a 
military school endowed with special rights and of a court insti- 
tution attached to the imperial household. Kropotkin had early 
developed an interest in the condition of the Russian peasantry, 
and this interest increased as he grew older. During his last 
years as a student Kropotkin came under the influence of the 
new Liberal-revolutionary literature, which largely expressed his 
own aspirations. In 1862 he was gazetted to a Siberian Cossack 
regiment in the recently annexed Amur district. For some time 
he was aide-de-camp to the governor of Transbaikalia at Chita, 
and subsequently attach6 for Cossack affairs to the governor- 
general of East Siberia at Irkutsk. In 1864 Kropotkin took charge 
of a geographical survey expedition, crossing North Manchuria 
from Transbaikalia to the Amur, and shortly afterwards was 
attached to another expedition which proceeded up the Sungari 
river into the heart of Manchuria. Both these expeditions had 
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valuable geographical results. 

In 1867 Kropotkin quitted the army and returned to St. Peters- 
burg, where he entered the university, becoming at the same time 
secretary to the physical geography section of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society. In 1873 he published a map and paper in 
which he proved that the existing maps of Asia entirely misrepre- 
sented the physical formation of the country, the main structural 
lines being in fact from south-west to north-east, not from north 
to south, or from east to west as had been previously supposed. In 
1871 he explored the glacial deposits of Finland and Sweden for 
the Russian Geographical Society, and while engaged in this 
work was offered the secretaryship of that society. But by this 
time he had decided not to work at fresh discoveries but to aid 
in diffusing existing knowledge among the public, and he accord- 
ingly refused the offer, and returned to St. Petersburg, where he 
joined the revolutionary party. 

In 1872 he visited Switzerland, and became a member of the 
International Workingmen’s Association at Geneva He found 
this body too conservative, and after studying the programme of 
the more advanced Jura Federation at Neuchatel and spending 
some time in the company of the leading members, he definitely 
adopted the creed of anarchism (q.v.) and, on returning to Rus- 
sia, took an active part in spreading the nihilist propaganda. In 
1874 he was arrested and imprisoned, but escaped in 1876 and 
went to England, and then to Switzerland, where he joined the 
Jura Federation. In 1877 he went to Paris, where he worked in 
the socialist movement, returning to Switzerland in 1878, where 
he edited for the Jura Federation a revolutionary newspaper, Le 
RSvoltS, also publishing various revolutionary pamphlets. Shortly 
after the assassination of the tsar Alexander II. (1881) Kropotkin 
was expelled from Switzerland by the Swiss government, and after 
a short stay at Thonon (Savoy) went to London, where he re- 
mained for nearly a year, returning to Thonon towards the end 
of 1882. Shortly afterwards he was arrested by the French gov- 
ernment, and, after a trial at Lyons, sentenced by a police-court 
magistrate (under a special law passed on the fall of the Com- 
mune) to five years’ imprisonment, on the ground that he had 
belonged to the International Workingmen’s Association (1883). 

In r886, however, as the result of repeated agitation on his 
behalf in the French Chamber, Kropotkin was released, and settled 
near London. He now devoted himself to literary work, and to 
the development of his doctrine of “mutual aid.” He was an 
authority on agriculture as well as on geographical subjects, and 
put forward many practical suggestions for its development. 
Kropotkin had a singularly gentle and attractive personality, and 
was much loved and respected in England. He desired the mini- 
mum of government, and the development of a system of human 
co-operation which should render government from above super- 
fluous. When the Russian revolution broke out he decided to 
return to Russia. He arrived in June 1917, and settled near 
Moscow, taking no part in politics. He died on Feb 8, 1921. 

His works include: Paroles d'un rtvoltt (1884) ; La conquite du pain 
(1888) ; V Anarchic: sa philosophic, son idial (1896) ; The State, its 
Part in History (1898) ; Fields, Factories and Workshops (1899, new 
ed. 1919) ; Memoirs of a Revolutionist (1900) ; Unsuspected Radiations 
(1901) ; Mutual Aid, a Factor of Evolution (1902, later ed. 1915) ; 
Modem Science and Anarchism (1903) ; The Desiccation of Asia 
(1904) ; The Orography of Asia (1904) ; Russian Literature (1905, 2nd 
cd. 1916) ; Modem Science and Anarchism (1912) ; Ethics, Origin and 
Development (1924). 

KRUDENER, BARBARA JULIANA, Baroness von 
(1764-1824), Russian mystic, was born at Riga on Nov. 11, 1764, 
daughter of Otto von Vietinghoff and his wife, n6e von Munnich. 
At 18 she married Baron von Kriidener, a widower of 34, a dis- 
tinguished Russian diplomatist. There were two children of the 
marriage, Paul and Juliette. In 1789 the baroness, who was a 
nervous, highly strung woman, formed a passionate attachment 
for a young French officer, Charles Louis de Fr6geville. Her hus- 
band declined to divorce her, and in 1798 she joined him again 
for a short time at Berlin where he was ambassador. His death 
(June 14, 1802), released her. In the meantime the baroness had 
been enjoying literary society at Coppet and in Paris, and, under 
the influence of Chateaubriand, had written her sentimental and 
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largely autobiographical romance of Volirie . In Jan. 1804 she 
returned to Riga, where she underwent “conversion” under the 
ministrations of a Moravian shoemaker. 

From the date of her conversion began her extraordinary career 
in the execution of her “mission” in Europe. At Konigsberg she 
met Queen Louise of Prussia and a peasant named Adam Muller, 
who revealed to her that a man would be raised up “from the 
north . . . from the rising of the sun” (Isa. xli., 25) to destroy 
Antichrist (Napoleon) and that the millennium would then begin. 
The baroness spent 11 years wandering over Europe before she 
was able to reveal to the tsar Alexander that he was the pre- 
destined man “from the rising of the sun.” Wherever she went 
she gathered a crowd of followers and great excitement prevailed. 
She was expelled from one Swiss Canton after another for seeking 
to persuade the peasants to flee from the wrath to come. 

Madame de Kriidener achieved her famous interview with 
Alexander I. on June 4, 1815. She came upon him as he was 
brooding over an open Bible; she preached to him for three 
hours, at the end of which he “found peace.” “Chiliasm,” as the 
new cult was called, established itself in the most powerful court 
in Europe, and Madame de Kriidener, who followed Alexander 
to Heidelberg and Paris, found herself a political force and one 
of the moving spirits in the conception of the Holy Alliance (q.v.). 
The proclamation which was to herald the reign of peace was 
issued on Sept. 26, signed by the sovereigns of Russia, Austria 
and Prussia. Madame de Kriidener claimed, though the tsar re- 
proved her indiscretion, that the idea was hers. She expected to 
travel back to Russia by way of Switzerland in the tsar’s com- 
pany. But he had by this time recovered from his infatuation 
and left her behind in Switzerland. 

She was not able to return to St. Petersburg until 1820, when 
she urged the tsar to take up arms for the Greeks in their war 
of independence. Alexander’s reply was a letter asking her to 
leave St. Petersburg. She went to the Crimea, where Princess 
Galitzin had established a pietistic colony. There, at Karasu 
Bazar, she died on Dec. 25, 1824. The misery of the colony of 
peasants who had “fled from the wrath to come” seems to have 
opened her eyes. She said : “The good I have done will endure ; 
the evil I have done the mercy of God will blot out.” 

The most authoritative study on Madame de Kriidener is E. 
Muhlenbeck, £ tude sur les origines de la Sainte- Alliance (Paris, 1909), 
with numerous references to original authorities. See also C. Ford, 
Life and Letters of Mme. Kriidener (contains bibliog.) (1893), and 
Lives by P. J. G. Eynard (2 vols., Paris, 1849), Lacroix (Paris, 1880), 
and Turquan (Paris, 1900). 

KRUG, WILHELM TRAUGOTT (1770-1842), German 
philosopher, was born at Radis, Prussia, on June 22, 1770, and 
died at Leipzig on Jan. 12, 1842. He studied at Wittenberg under 
Reinhard and Jehnichen, at Jena under Reinhold, and at ‘Gottin- 
gen. From 1801 to 1804 he taught philosophy at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, after which he succeeded Kant in the chair of logic and 
metaphysics at Konigsberg. From 1809 till his death he was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Leipzig. Krug regarded philosophy as the 
explanation of the Ego by an examination of the nature of its re- 
flection upon the facts of consciousness. Being is known to us 
only through its presentation in consciousness; consciousness only 
in its relation to Being; the relation between them is immediately 
known to us. By this Transcendental Synthesis he proposed to 
reconcile Realism and Idealism. 

Of his collected works published in 12 vols. (Braunschweig 1830-41), 
the chief are: Fundamentalphilosophie (1803) ; System der the ore t- 
ischen Philosophic (1806-10), System der praktischen Philosophic 
(1817-19) ; Handbuch der Philosophic (1820) ; Logik oder Denklehre 
(1827) ; Geschichte der Philos, alter Zeit (1815) ; Allgemcines Hand - 
wdrterbuch der philosophischen Wissenschaften (1827-34) ; Universal - 
philosophische Vorlcsungen fur Gebildete beidcrlci Geschlechts. His 
Bcitrage zur Geschichte der Philos, des XIX . Jahrh . (1835-37) con- 
tains interesting criticisms of Hegel and Schelling. 

See his autobiography, Mcinc Lebensreisc (Leipzig, 2nd ed., 1840). 

KRUGER, STEPHANUS JOHANNES PAULUS 

(1825-1904), president of the Transvaal republic, was born in 
Colesberg, Cape Colony, on Oct. 10, 1825. His father was Caspar 
Jan Hendrick Kruger, who was bom in 1796, and whose wife bore 
the name of Steyn. In his ancestry on both sides occur Huguenot 
names. 


At the age of ten Paul Kruger — as he afterwards came to be 
known — accompanied his parents in the migration, known as the 
Great Trek, from the Cape Colony to the territories north of the 
Orange in the years 1835-40. Brought up on the borderland be- 
tween civilization and barbarism, constantly trekking, fighting 
and hunting, he had little education. His literature was almost 
confined to the Bible, and the Old Testament was preferred to 
the New. Kruger, like Piet Retief and others of the early Boer 
leaders, believed himself the object of special Divine guidance. 
At about the age of 25 he is said to have disappeared into the 
veldt, where he remained alone for several days, under the influ- 
ence of deep religious fervour. He belonged to the narrow and 
puritanical Dopper sect, the members of which were always un- 
swerving in their support, and at all critical times in the internal 
quarrels of the state rallied round him. 

When the lad, who had already taken part in fights with the 
Matabele and the Zulus, was 14 his family settled north of the 
Vaal and were among the founders of the Transvaal state. At the 
age of 17 Paul found himself an assistant field cornet, at 20 he 
was field cornet, and at 27 held a command in an expedition 
against the Bechuana chief Sechele — the expedition in which 
David Livingstone’s mission-house was destroyed. In 1853 he 
took part in another expedition against Montsioa. When not 
fighting natives in those early days Kruger was engaged in distant 
hunting excursions which took him as far north as the Zambezi. 
In 1852 the Transvaal secured the recognition of its independence 
from Great Britain in the Sand River convention. In 1856-57 
Kruger joined M. W. Pretorius in his attempt to abolish the 
district governments in the Transvaal and to overthrow the Orange 
Free State government and compel a federation between the two 
countries. The raid into the Free State failed. 

In 1864, when the faction fighting ended and Pretorius was 
president, Kruger was elected commandant-general of the forces 
of the Transvaal. In 1870 a boundary dispute arose with the 
British government, which was settled by the Keate award (1871). 
The decision caused so much discontent in the Transvaal that it 
brought about the downfall of President Pretorius and his party; 
and Thomas Francois Burgers, an educated Dutch minister, resi- 
dent in Cape Colony, was elected to succeed him. During the 
term of Burgers’ presidency Kruger did everything in his power 
to undermine his authority, going so far as to urge the Boers to 
pay no taxes while Burgers was in office. The impasse in the gov- 
ernment of the country drew bitter protest from Burgers, and 
terminated in the annexation by the British in April 1877. Kruger 
and his party were determined to secure the downfall of Burgers, 
and they did not foresee the results of his fall. The Transvaal 
was annexed and Kruger accepted office under the British govern- 
ment. 

He continued, however, to agitate for the retrocession of the 
country, being a member of two deputations which went to Eng- 
land endeavouring to get the annexation annulled, and in 1878 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the British administrator, dismissed 
him from the service. In 1880 the Boer rebellion occurred, and 
Kruger was one of the famous triumvirate, of which General Piet 
Joubert and Pretorius were the other members, who, after Majuba, 
negotiated the terms of peace on which the Pretoria convention of 
Aug. 1881 was drafted. In 1883 he was elected president of the 
Transvaal, receiving 3,431 votes to 1,171 recorded for Joubert. 

In Nov. 1883 President Kruger again visited England, and 
secured the London convention, granted by Lord Derby in 1884 
on behalf of the British government. In 1888 he was elected 
president for a second term of office. In 1889 Dr. Leyds, a young 
Dutchman, was appointed state secretary, and a system of state 
monopolies around which much corruption grew up was begun. 
President Kruger now turned his attention to securing Boer 
political monopoly in face of the increase in the Uitlander popu- 
lation. In 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1894 the franchise laws (which at 
the time of the convention were on a liberal basis) were so modi- 
fied that Uitlanders were practically excluded. In 1893 Kruger 
had to face a third presidential election, in which his majority fell 
to about 700. His opponent, Joubert, accused the government of 
tampering with the returns, and appealed to the volksraad. The 
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appeal, however, was fruitless, and Kruger retained office. 

Kruger’s external policy had been to try to enlarge the frontiers 
of the Transvaal at the expense of Great Britain. In successive 
disputes he usually gained something, but in 1895 he was definitely 
defeated in his endeavours to reach the sea at Delagoa Bay. H;s 
internal policy was narrow and bigoted. It is said that in replying 
to a deputation of Uitlanders, who desired to obtain legal status 
for the English language in the Transvaal he stated “This is my 
country; these are my laws. Those who do not like to obey my 
laws can leave my country.” The Jameson Raid strengthened him 
in his resistance to reform of the franchise or any concession to 
the Uitlandets. It also strengthened his hold on his own people. 

In 1898 Kruger was again elected president of the Transvaal, 
this time with an overwhelming majority. A conference was 
arranged at Bloemfontein between Sir Alfred (afterwards Lord) 
Milner, the high commissioner, and President Kruger on the fran- 
chise and other questions. No agreement was reached. In Oct. 
1899, after a long and fruitless correspondence with the British 
government, war with Great Britain was ushered in by an ulti- 
matum from the Transvaal. ( See South African War.) In 1900. 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria having been occupied by British 
troops, Kruger, too" old to go on commando, with the consent of 
his executive proceeded to Europe, where he endeavoured in vain 
to induce the European powers to intervene on his behalf. 

He took up his residence at Utrecht, where he dictated a record 
of his career, published in 1902 under the title of The Memoirs of 
Paul Kruger . Pie died on July 14, 1904, at Clarens, near Vevey, 
on the shores of the Lake of Geneva. He was buried at Pretoria 
on the following Dec. 16, Dingaan’s day, the anniversary of the 
day in 1 83 S when the Boers crushed the Zulu king Dingaan — a 
fight in which Kruger, then a lad of 13, had taken part. Kruger 
was thrice married, and h*d a large family. 

See J. F. van Oordt, P. Kruger en de obkomst d. Zuid-Afrikaansche 
Republick (Amsterdam, 1898); the Memoirs already mentioned; ; 
F. R. Statham, Paul Kruger and his Times (1898) ; and, among i 
works with a wider scope, G. M. Theal, History of South Africa 
(for events down to 1872 only) ; S ; r J. P. Fitzpatrick, The Transvaal 
from Within (1899) I The Times History of the War in South Africa 
(1000-00); A. P. Hillier, South African Studies (1000); Philip R. 
Botha, Die Staatkundige ontwtkkeling van d : e Zuid- Afrikaanse Re- 
publick ondcr Kruger en Leyds, etc (1026); If. Hallman, Krugerde- 
pesche und Flotterfrage, etc. (1927) ; J. P. La G. Lombard, Paul 
Kruger, die Volksman (1925). 

KRUGERSDORP, town, a mining centre on the Witwaters- j 
rand, 20 m. from Johannesburg, 26° 5' S, 27 0 40' E. ; altitude, j 
5,709 ft. Pop. (1921), 13,439 whites, increasing by 1926 to 1 
14,524, 28,000 natives, 328 Asiatics and 749 coloured and other 
races. Some manganese is worked, in addition to the gold. The 
railway from Johannesburg to Mafeking meets the line from the 
Cape, via Fourteen Streams at Krugersdorp The town dates 
from 1887 in consequence of the discovery of gold at the Wit- 
watersrand, and is named after President Kruger. There are 
memorials of the World War, and of the Boer victory over the 
Zulu chief, Dingaan, in 1838. The latter is visited yearly by many 
Dutch people. 

KRUMAU : see Krumlov. 

KRUMBACHER, CARL (1856-1909), German Byzantine 
scholar, was born at Kiirnach in Bavaria, and was professor of 
mediaeval and modern Greek at Munich- (1897-1909). He also 
founded the Byzantinische Arch'v (1898) and the Byzantimsche 
Zeitschrijt (1892). His chief work is Geschichte der byzantini - 
schen Literatur (from Justinian to the fall of the Eastern empire, 

1453)- 

KRUMEN, a people, inhabiting the coast of the republic 
of Liberia, of the same stock as the Bakwe. They comprise the 
Gre, Kra, Bassa, Gi or Gibi and De tribes, and furnish crews 
for European vessels. They live in federated villages under a 
paramount chief of little authority. The extended family group 
is the social unit, and owns property in common; there is also 
individual ownership of personal possessions. Marriage in gen- 
eral is exogamous. Descent is patrilineal. Inheritance is to the 
brother, then to the son. The Krumen are fishermen and culti- 
vators, and animists by religion. They have secret societies and 
age classes, and practise the ordeal and use masks. 


See Btittikofer, Reisebilder aus Liberia (1890). 

KRUMLOV or fiESKY KRUMLOV, a town in south- 
western Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, on the Vltava where it breaks 
through the Bohmerwald. Graphite is mined in the vicinity. The 
Rosenberg family lived in its magnificent castle from the 14th to 
the 17th century. Peter Vok of Rosenberg sold Krumlov to the 
emperor Rudolph II. because the Jesuits established themselves 
in the vicinity. The castle still preserves much of its ancient 

character. Pop. (1923), 8,226. 

KRUMMACHER, FRIED- 
RICH ADOLPH ( 1 767— 
1845), German theologian, was 
born on July 13, 1767, at Teck- 
lenburg, Westphalia. He died at 
Bremen on April 14, 1845. He 
was the author of many religious 
works, but is best known by his 
Parabcln (1805; Eng. trans. 
1844). 

See A. W. Mollcr, Friedrich Adolf 
Krummacher und Seine Freunde 
(1849) , Marie Krummacher, Unser 
Grossvater (1926) . 

KRUPP, ALFRED (1812- 

1887), German metallurgist, was 
born at Essen on April 26, 1812. 
His father, Friedrich Krupp 
(1787-1826), had purchased a 
small forge in that town about 
1810 and worked on the problem 
of manufacturing cast steel; 
but the product put on the mar- 
ket by him in 1815 commanded 
the works were carried on by his 
widow, and Alfred, as the eldest son, left school at 14 to under- 
take their direction. For many years the concern, which in 
1845 employed only 122 workmen, did scarcely more than pay 
its way. But in 1847 Krupp made a 3-pdr. muzzle-loading gun 
of cast steel, and at the Great Exhibition of London in 1851 he 
exhibited a solid flawless ingot of cast steel weighing two tons. 
This exhibit caused a sensation in the industrial world, and the 
Essen works sprang into fame. Another successful invention, 
the manufacture of weldless steel tyres for railway vehicles, was 
introduced soon afterwards. The profits derived from these and 
other steel manufactures were devoted to the expansion of the 
works and to the development of the artillery with which the 
name of Krupp is especially associated. (Sec Ordnance.) The 
model settlement, which is one of the best known features of 
the Krupp works, was started in the ’60s, when difficulty began 
to be found in housing the increasing number of workmen; and 
now there are various “colonies,” practically separate villages, 
dotted about to the south and south-west of the town, with 
schools, libraries, recreation grounds, clubs, stores, etc. The policy 
also was adopted of acquiring iron and coal mines, so that the 
firm might have command of supplies of raw materials. 

Alfred Krupp, who was known as the “Cannon King,” died 
at Essen on July 14, 1887, and was succeeded by his only son, 
Friedrich Alfred Krupp (1854-1902) who was born at Essen on 
Feb. 17, 1854. The latter devoted himself to the financial rather 
than to the technical side of the business, and under him it again 
underwent enormous expansion. Among other things he in 1896 
leased the “Germama” shipbuilding yard at Kiel, and in 1902 it 
passed into the complete ownership of the firm. The total number 
of men employed at Essen and its associated works at the time 
of his death was over 40,000. His elder daughter Bertha, who 
succeeded him, married, in Oct. 1906, Dr. Gustav von Bohlen 
und Halbach, who took the name Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach 
and became head of the firm (Friedrich Krupp Akt. Ges.). The 
enormous increase in the German navy involved further expansion 
in the operations of the Krupp firm as manufacturers of the 
armour plates and guns required for the new ships, and in 1908 
its capital, then standing at £9,000,000, was augmented by 
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but little sale. After his death 
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£2,500,000. 

During the World War, the firm acquired an international 
significance for its manufacture of armaments, of which it had 
a virtual monopoly in Germany. This was enhanced by its con- 
struction of a new model of a long distance range gun (“die Dicke 
Berta’’) which was of great importance to the German armies. 
The number of persons employed in the Krupp works rose 
from 80,000 before the war to 167,000 in 1918. After 1918, 
however, the firm has turned its attention to the manufacture of 
locomotives, agricultural implements and to smaller steel manu- 
factures of various kinds. It has acquired a controlling interest 
in many iron and steel works in Germany, as well as in mines, 
and formed close relationship with the other allied industries 
in Westphalia and elsewhere. With its branch concerns, the 
Krupp company employed about 65,000 persons in 1927. 

See F. Krupp, Krupp 1812-1912 (1912); W. Berdrow, Friedrich 
Krupp, dtr Griinder der Gusstahlfabrik, in Briefen wid Urkundcn 
(1915), and Alfred Krupp (1926). 

KRUSENSTERN, ADAM IVAN (1770-1846), Russian 
navigator, hydrographer and admiral, was born at Haggud, 
Estonia, on Nov. 19, 1770. He was seconded from the Russian 
navy to serve in the British fleet for several years (1793-99), and 
visited America, India and China. After publishing a paper on 
the advantages of direct communication between Russia and 
China by Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, he was com- 
missioned to carry out the project. The expedition left Kronstadt 
in two English ships in August 1803 and proceeded by Cape Horn 
and the Sandwich Islands to Kamchatka, and thence to Japan. 
Returning to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope, Krusenstern 
reached Kronstadt in August 1806, his being the first Russian 
expedition to circumnavigate the world. He later became admiral. 
He died at Reval on Aug. 24, 1846. 

Krusenstern’s Voyage Round the World in 1803-1806 was published 
at St. Petersburg in 1810-14, in 3 vols., with folio atlas of 104 plates 
and map (Eng. ed., 2 vols. 1813; French ed., 2 vols., and atlas of 
30 plates, 1S20). He also published Atl&s de VOcian Pacijique, with 
accompanying Recueil des mtmoires hydro graphiques (St. Petersburg, 
1824-27). See Memoir bv his daughter, Madame Charlotte Berrthardi, 
translated by Sir John Ross (1856). 

KRUSHEVAC, the capital of the Krushevac department of 
Serbia, Yugoslavia. Pop. (1921) 6,499. It is strategically im- 
portant as commanding three river valleys and as the meeting 
point of many roads. The town is built round a central place , 
from which the streets radiate in the form of a cross, and has an 
active trade in tobacco, hemp, flax, grain and livestock, for the 
sale of which it holds seven or eight markets yearly. There is a 
government explosives factory and one for the making of rail- 
way trucks. It has several good schools. It was from Krushevac 
that the last Serbian tsar Lazar marched against the Turks and 
lost his empire at Kosovo in 1389. A fragment of the white 
tower is still standing, whither, according to legend, crows brought 
the tidings of defeat to his queen Militsa, and a church, dating 
from the reign of Stephen Dushan (1336-56) with beautiful rose 
windows. The town was taken by the Serbs in the Austro-Turkish 
war of 1788-91, but by the Treaty of Svishtov was restored to 
Turkey. For a brief period under Prince Michael (1839-42), 
Krushevac was the capital of Serbia. 

KRYLOV, ALEXEI NIKOLAIEVICH (1863- ), 

Russian mathematician and naval architect, was born Aug. 3, 
1863 in Alatyr, Simbirsk province, and educated in the naval 
school and naval academy at St. Petersburg (Leningrad). In 1881 
he joined the navy. In 1896 and 1898 he read before the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects in London two remarkable papers on 
the oscillation of a ship on waves and was awarded the gold medal 
of the Institution. From 1900 to 1908 he was superintendent of 
the experimental tank at St. Petersburg; and from 1908 to 1910 
director of naval construction. In 1910 he became professor at 
the naval academy and in 1916 member of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences. He devised for the Russian Navy a series of special 
high-grade optical instruments, and published many scientific 
papers and textbooks, among which the most original are: On 
Approximative Calculations (1906) and On Differential Equations 
of Mathematical Physics (1912). 


— KSHATTRIYA 

KRYLOV, IVAN ANDREEVICH (17.8-1844), ihegnat 
national fabulist of Russia, was bora on Feb. 14, 1768, at Moscow, 
the son of an army officer. When he was nine he worked as an 
office boy, but after his father’s death in 1779 his mother moved 
to St. Petersburg (Leningrad); and until she died in 1788 Krylov 
held a post in the civil service there. Already in 1783 he was 
writing, but his early work showed no distinction: Kojrenitsa 
(“The Coffeestall keeper”), an opera, written in 1784, was not 
published till 1868; of two tragedies, Cleopatra (1785) and Philo- 
mela (1786), the former is not even preserved. From 1789 to 
1790 Krylov, assisted by Radistchev, edited a monthly satirical 
journal, Pochta Dukhov (“The Ghosts’ Mail”); 'in 1792 he 
bought a printing press with which he printed another satirical 
journal, Zritel (the Observer) which in 1793 became the St. 
Petersburg Mercury . Nothing is known of Krylov’s movements 
from 1794 till 1797 when he turned up in Moscow as a tutor and 
secretary in the family of Prince Golitzyn, whom he accompanied 
when the latter was made governor-general of Riga. In 1801 he 
wrote a comedy, Pirog (“the Pie”), which was performed in St. 
Petersburg in 1802. From 1803, when he resigned his post, to 
1805 he appears to have wandered from place to place, gratifying 
a passion for playing cards, and visiting country fairs, which had 
always attracted him from his early childhood. It was not until 
1805, when he was 37, that he produced any of the work for 
which he is famous. In that year he showed his translations of 
two of La Fontaine’s fables to Dmitriev, from whom he received 
great encouragement. In 1808 he printed 17 fables, most of them 
original, and in 1809 he published the first edition of his Fables 
(23 in number) in which he satirized, especially, the slavish imita- 
tion of things French by the Russian intelligentsia. 

Meanwhile he had obtained the patronage of the imperial 
family, and was appointed to a post in the Mint in 1808, and in 
1810 to an assistant librarianship in the Imperial public library. 
His unfinished comedy, The Sluggard, had a great success in 
Moscow in 1807. In 1811 he became a member of the Russian 
academy, and won its gold medal in 1823, besides receiving many 
other honours. He died on Nov. 9, 1844 (O.S.). 

The Russians are appreciative of fabulists, and Krylov is by far 
the greatest that they have. Even when he is translating La 
Fontaine his translations have an individual style of their own. 
Throughout the Napoleonic wars the tone of his work was patri- 
otic, but he was afterwards affected by the wave of reaction 
Although he held a Government post he maintained an independent 
attitude, and the official classes were a favourite butt of his wit 
Krylov’s fables are written for the most part in the colloquial 
language of the peasants, satirizing in homely anecdotes the sloth- 
fulness, greed, untidiness, etc., in everyday life. 

Bibliography. — A collected edition of Krylov’s works appeared at 
St. Petersburg in 1844; the best semi-contemporary edition is that 
by I. A. Pletnev. with drawings by K. A. Trutovsky (St. Petersburg, 
1864). A good later edition is by K. Kenevich, 1872. The author’s 
life has been written in Russian by Pletnev, by Lebanoff and by 
Grot, Liter, zhizn Kruilova . “Materials” for his life are published in 
vol. vi. of the Sbomik Statei of the literary department of the Academy 
of Sciences. W. R. S. Ralston prefixed an excellent sketch to his 
English prose version of the Fables (1868; 2nd ed, 1871). Another 
translation, by Sir Bernard Pares, appeared in 1926. 

KRYPTON, a very unreactive chemical element of the “rare 
gas” series. (Symbol *Kr, atomic number 36, atomic weight 
82*9.) It was discovered in 1898 by Sir W. Ramsay and M. W 
Travers, who found it in the least volatile fraction of liquid air — 
hence its name (Gr. krypton , the hidden one). This gas is esti- 
mated to form about a millionth part of ordinary air ( see At- 
mosphere); it boils at —151*7° C, melts at —169° C, and is 
colourless and odourless. 

KSHATTRIYA (Kshaht're-yah), the second of the four In- 
dian castes, earlier also called Rajanya. The word is from the 
Sanskrit Kshatra , “rule” or “power.” The term included the old 
Aryan nobility, aboriginal families who had maintained princely 
status. In the later Vedic literature the Kshattriya is distinct 
from the Brahmank, “priest,” and markedly above the Vaisya, 
the “subject people” and the Sudra, “serfs.” Though closely 
connected with the Brahman the Kshattriya was his rival and even 
in religion was independent, having a literature of his own in the 
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Upanishads, and contributing largely to Buddhism, Jainism and 
to the modern sect of the Sikhs. A strange legend declares that 
the Kshattriyas .were exterminated by a Brahman, Parasu-Rama, 
meaning probably that Brahmanism regained and strengthened 
its prestige. The Kshattriyas ceased to exercise power under their 
old title, but their status was assumed by the Rajputs. The 
modern Kshatri inherits the name but not the functions of the 
Kshattriya, who was a warrior, feudal chief and administrator. 

See A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index (London, 1912). 

KU, HUNG-MING (1856- ), Chinese essayist and 

translator. He is one of the last of the old mandarins to refuse 
service under the republic. He was for 17 years secretary to the 
late viceroy, Chang Chih-tung, later managing director of the 
Whangpoo conservancy board at Shanghai and dean of Nanyang 
college. He published Translation of Discourses and Sayings of 
Confucius; The Conduct of Life ; Higher Education; Papers 
from a Viceroy's Vamen, and the Story of a Chinese Oxford 
Movement. 

KUANG-CHOU-WAN, a territory situated on the east 
side of the Lui-Chou peninsula, ceded by China to France on a 
99 years lease in 1898. This region of low relief has an area of 
about 1,000 sq.km, and stretches around the estuary of the 
Ma-Tche. The population of 200,000 natives cultivate rice, earth 
nuts, indigo and hemp Pigs are raised; fishing and salt are im- 
portant industries. Kuang-Chou-Wan is the only port accessible 
to large merchant ships on a generally inhospitable coast. The 
roadstead, with a depth of 16 to 24 metres, may be compared 
with that of Brest. It is a free port regularly served by two 
French steamship lines and it has a tonnage of 122,809. The ter- 
ritory is directly under the governor of Indo-China. 

KUBAN: see North Caucasian Area. 

KUBAN, a river of southern Russia, rising in the western 
glaciers of Elburz. Kiukurtli glacier, lower termination 9,114 ft., 
and Ullukam glacier, 9,730 ft , are the sources of the western 
Kuban. Its important tributary, the Teberda flows from a glacier 
west of the Klukhor pass. Kuban is a Tatar name; the river is 
called Kuman by the Nogai, Kubin by the Abkhasians and Psi- 
shche (old water) by the Cherkess. It is the Hypanis of Herodo- 
tus and Strabo, and the Vardanes of Ptolemy. Its length is about 
500 m. and its drainage area 21,480 sq.m. Its left bank tributaries, 
the Teberda, Great and Little Zelenchuk, Urup, Great and Little 
Laba, Bielaya, Pshchckha, Aphins, Adagum, Pshishch and Pse- 
kups rise as mountain torrents rushing through the narrow forested 
gorges of the Caucasus, and later water the wide, treeless plains, 
from 1,000 to 2,000 ft. high, south of the main river. Its right 
hand tributaries are short and unimportant. Upon entering the 
steppe region south of Stavropol the river turns north-west and 
then west and enters the Kyzyl-tash gulf of the Kerch district of 
the Black sea. In its lower course the Kuban forms a wide, low, 
rush-grown delta, a swampy malarial area, where the wild boar is 
found. Although the river lies farther south than the river Po 
in Italy, it is frozen from December to February. It is subject to 
floods three times in the year, in spring and midsummer from the 
melting of the mountain snows, and in autumn from the rains; 
Krasnodar and the Taman region suffer severely at these times, 
when the river may increase to half a mile in width instead of 
the normal 700 ft. It is navigable for steamers from the delta to 
its confluence with the Laba, a distance of 73 m. There are naphtha 
beds south of the river near the delta. 

KUBELIK, JAN (1880- ), Bohemian violinist, was bom 

near Prague, of humble parentage. He learnt the violin from 
childhood, and appeared in public at Prague in 1888, subsequently 
being trained at the Conservatorium by the famous teacher 
Ottakar Sev£ik, and gaining from him an extraordinary tech- 
nique. He first appeared in London in 1900, and in America in 
1901. In 1903 he married the Countess Czaky Szell, becoming at 
the same time a naturalized Hungarian. His compositions include 
three violin concertos. 

KUBERA (Kuvera), in post-Vedic Hindu mythology, god of 
the north and of wealth, typified in sculpture by his embonpoint. 
Half-brother to the demon R&vana, who drove him from Ceylon, 
his original home, he then dwelt on Mt. Kailasa, and his plaisance, 
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the world s treasure-house, is Chaitraratha on Mt. Mandara. In 
later times Lakshmi is his spouse. 

See E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology (1915). 

KUBLAI KHAN (or Kaan, as the supreme ruler descended 
from Jenghiz was usually distinctively termed in the 13th century) 
(1216-1294), the most eminent of the successors of Jenghiz 
(Chinghiz), and the founder of the Mongol dynasty in China. 
He was the second son of Tule, youngest of the four sons of 
Jenghiz by his favourite wife. Jenghiz was succeeded in the 
khanship by his third son Okkodai, or Ogdai (1229), he by his 
son Kuyuk (1246), and Kuyuk by Mangu, eldest son of Tule 
(1252). Kublai was born in 1216, and, young as he was, took 
part with his younger brother Hulagu (afterwards conqueror 
of the caliph and founder of the Mongol dynasty in Persia) 
in the last campaign of Jenghiz (1226-27). The Mongol poetical 
chronicler, Sanang Setzen, records a tradition that Jenghiz him- 
self on his deathbed discerned young Kublai’s promise and 
predicted his distinction. 

Northern China, Cathay as it was called, had been partially 
conquered by Jenghiz himself, and the conquest had been fol- 
lowed up till the Kin or “golden” dynasty of Tatars, reigning at 
K’ai-feng Fu on the Yellow River, was completely subjugated 
(1234). But China south of the Yangtsze-kiang remained many 
years later subject to the native dynasty of Sung, reigning at 
the great city of Lingan, or Kinsai ( King-sz' t “capital”), now 
known as Hang-chow Fu. Operations to subdue this region had 
commenced in 1235, but languished till Mangu’s accession. Kublai 
was then named his brother’s lieutenant in Cathay, and operations 
were resumed. By what seems a vast and risky strategy, the first 
campaign of Kublai was directed to the subjugation of the re- 
mote western province of Yunnan. After the capture of Tali 
Fu, Kublai returned north, leaving the war in Yunnan to a 
trusted general. Some years later (1257) the khan Mangu himself 
entered on a campaign in west China, and died there, before 
Ho-Chow in Szech’uen ( 1 259)- 

Kublai assumed the succession, but it was disputed by his 
brother Arikbugha and by his cousin Kaidu, and wars with these 
retarded the prosecution of the southern conquest. Doubtless, 
however, the fulfilment of this task was in his mind when he 
selected as the future capital of his empire the Chinese city 
now known as Peking. Here, in 1264, to the north-east of the 
old city, which under the name of Yenking had been an occasional 
residence of the Kin sovereigns, he founded his new capital, a 
great rectangular plot of 18 m. in circuit. The (so-called) 
“Tatar city” of niodern Peking is the city of Kublai, with about 
one-third at the north cut off, but Kublai’s walls are also on this 
retrenched portion still traceable. 

The new city, officially termed T’ai-tu (“great court”), but 
known among the Mongols and western people as Kaanbaligh 
(“city of khan”), was finished in 1267. The next year war against 
the Sung Empire was resumed, but was long retarded by the 
strenuous defence of the twin cities of Siaug-yang and Fen-cheng, 
on opposite sides of the river Han, and commanding two great 
lines of approach to the basin of the Yangtsze-kiang. The siege 
occupied nearly five years. After this Bayan, Kublai’s best 
lieutenant, took command. In 1276 the Sung capital surrendered, 
and Bayan rode into the city (then probably the greatest in the 
world) as its conqueror. The young emperor, with his mother, 
was sent prisoner to Kaan-baligh; but two younger princes had 
been despatched to the south before the fall of the city, and 
these successively were proclaimed emperor by the adherents of 
the native throne. An attempt to maintain their cause was made 
in Fu-kien, and afterwards in the province of Kwang-tung; 
but in 1279 these efforts were finally extinguished. 

The conquest of southern China had occupied the Mongols 
during half a century of intermittent campaigns. But at last 
Kublai was ruler of all China, and probably the sovereign (at 
least nominally) of a greater population than had ever acknowl- 
edged one man’s supremacy. For, though his rule was disputed 
by the princes of his house in Turkistan, it was acknowledged 
by those on the Volga, whose rule reached to the frontier of 
i Poland, and by the family of his brother Hulagu, whose dominion 
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extended from the Oxus to the Arabian desert. For the first time 1 the khan’s vanity by bringing back professions of homage, with 
in history the name and character of an emperor of China were j presents, and with the curious reports of foreign countries in 
familiar as far west as the Black Sea and not unknown in Europe, which Kublai delighted. Such expeditions extended to the states 
The Chinese seals which Kublai conferred on his kinsmen reign- of southern India, to eastern Africa, and even to Madagascar, 
ing at Tabriz are stamped upon their letters to the kings of Of Kublai’s twelve legitimate sons, Chingkim, the favourite 
France, and survive in the archives of Paris. Adventurers from and designated successor, died in 1284/5; and Timur, the son 
Turkistan, Persia, Armenia, Byzantium, even from Venice, served of Chingkim, took his place. No great king arose in the dynasty 
him as ministers, generals, governors, envoys, astronomers or ! after Kublai. He had in all nine successors of his house on the 
physicians; soldiers from all Asia to the Caucasus fought his I throne of Kaan-baligh, but the long and imbecile reign of the 
battles in the south of China. Once in his old age (1287) Kublai ninth, Toghon Timur, ended (1368) in disgrace and expulsion 
was compelled to take the field in person against a serious revolt, and the native dynasty of Ming reigned in their stead, 
raised by Nayan, a prince of his family, who held a vast domain (H. Y.) 

on the borders of Manchuria. Nayan was taken and executed. See Sir H. Yule, Marco Polo (1875); Sir H. H. Howorth, History 
The revolt had been stirred up by Kaidu, who survived his im- ihe Mongols (part i. 1876). 

perial rival, and died in 1301. Kublai himself died in 1294, at KUBUS, a tribe inhabiting the central parts of Sumatra, 
the age of seventy-eight. They are nomadic savages living entirely in the forests in shel- 

Though a great figure in Asiatic history, Kublai misses a ters of branches and leaves built on platforms. They are probably 
record in the short list of the good rulers. He was the first of his of Malay origin, though the frizzle in the hair might indicate 
race to rise above the innate barbarism of the Mongols, and he re- a certain mixture of negrito blood. They are of a rich olive-brown 
tained the force and warlike character of his ancestors. He had , tint, their hair jet black and inclined to curl, and, though not 

great intelligence and a keen desire for knowledge, with apparently ! dwarfs, are below the average height. 

a good deal of natural benevolence and magnanimity. But his I KUCHAN (Quchan), a fertile and populous district of the 
love of splendour, and his fruitless expeditions beyond sea, created province of Khurasan in Persia, bounded on the north by Russian 
enormous demands for money, and he shut his eyes to the Turkistan. The population is principally composed of the descend- 
character and methods of his agents. A remarkable narrative of ants of a tribe of Zafaranlu Kurds which was established there, 
the oppressions of one of these, Ahmed of Fenaket, and of with a hereditary Khan at its head, by Shah Abbas 1 . in the 17th 
the revolt which they provoked, is given by Marco Polo, in sub- century, and is estimated at 100,000. A large proportion are 
stantial accordance with the Chinese annals. nomads and live in tents. The district produces much grain and 

Kublai patronized Chinese literature and culture generally, there are extensive vineyards. The two chief towns are Kuchan 
The great astronomical instruments which he caused to be made and Shirvan (pop. 6,000). The former suffered severely from 
were long preserved at Peking, but were carried off to Berlin in earthquakes in 1852, 1871, 1893 and 1895. In that of 1893, it is 
1900. Though he put hardly any Chinese into the first ranks of said, 12,000 perished and only 10,000 were left. The present town 
his administration, he attached many to his confidence, and was was rebuilt after the last earthquake on a site 8 m E. of the ruined 
personally popular among them. He made efforts to procure town. The geographical position of the old town, now consisting 
European priests for the instruction of his people, of which we of about 200 wooden huts, is 37 0 8' N., 58° 25' E., at an elevation 
know through Marco Polo (<7?;.). Failing this momentary effort, of 4,280 feet. The new town known as Kuchan-i-jadid has been 
Kublai probably saw in the organized force of Tibetan Buddhism regularly laid out with broad streets and spacious bazaars, and 
the readiest instrument in the civilization of his countrymen, and j situated as it is on a cart-road about midway between Ashqabad 
that system received his special countenance. Early in his reign 1 on the trans-Caspian railway and Meshed, is a place of consider- 
he appointed a young lama of intelligence and learning, Mati able trade. On the hill now called Nadir-Tepe, near by, Nadir 
Dhwaja, the head of the Lamaite Church, and eventually also j Shah was killed in a.d. 1747. (P. Z. C.) 

prince of Tibet. This ecclesiastic was employed by Kublai to j KUEN-LUN or Kwen-Lun, a term applied generally to 

devise a special alphabet for use with the Mongol language, j mountain ranges on the north edge of the great Tibetan plateau. 

It was chiefly based on Tibetan forms of Nagari; some coins In a wider application it means the succession of ranges which 
and inscriptions in it are extant; but it soon perished. Of the extend from the Pamirs to 1 1 3 0 E. In the narrower sense it applies 
splendour of his court and entertainments, of his palaces, sum- only to those ranges which part the desert of Takla-makan from 
mer and winter, of his great hunting expeditions, of his revenues the Tibetan plateau, between the Pamirs and the transverse glen 
and extraordinary paper currency, of his elaborate system of of the Kara-muren (about 85^° E.). Although the name is thus 
posts and much else, an account is given in the book of Marco restricted, the mountain system so designated in fact, extends 
Polo, who passed many years in Kublai’s service. eastwards as far as the Tsaidam depression (say 95 0 E.). 

His foreign expeditions were almost all disastrous. Nearly Broadly defined, the range of the Kuen-lun Mountains thus ex- 
all arose out of a hankering for the nominal extension of his tends for nearly 2,500 m. from east to west, and while in the 
empire by claiming submission and tribute. Expeditions against west their constituent ranges are folded and squeezed, to some 
Japan were several times repeated; the last, in 1281, on an 150-200 m. broad, their summits being correspondingly high, in 
immense scale, met with huge discomfiture. Kublai’s prepara- the east they spread out to some 600 m., the ranges being here less 
tions to avenge it were abandoned owing to the intense discontent folded, and consequently flatter and lower. The folding of the 
which they created. In 1278 he made a claim of submission uoon Kuen-lun commenced in Hercynian times but was continued in 
Champa (Cochin China). An attempt to invade the country early Tertiary times, when the direction of movement was north- 
through Tongking led to a war with that s f ate, in which the ward, that of the Himalayas being southward whilst the Tibetan 
Mongols had much the worst of it. A war with Burma (or Mien, plateau was driven upwards between the two. Although the crests 
ns the Chinese called it) was more favourable to Kublai’s arms. ! of its component ranges reach altitudes of 21,500 to 22,000 ft., 
The country was overrun as far as the Irrawaddy delta, the there are few individual peaks of commanding elevation, as in the 
ancient capital, Pagan, with its magnificent temples, destroyed, Himalayas. The outermost border range of the Western Kuen- 
and the old royal dynasty overthrown. The last attempt of the lun and Ustun-tagh is throughout double; and this feature, $s 
kind was against Java, and occurred in the last year of the old also the intermont lake-basins among the Kuen-lun ranges, is a 
khan’s reign. The envoy whom he had commissioned to claim peculiar feature of the Tibetan plateau. 

homage was sent back with ignominy. A great armament was Western Kuen-lun. — On the east the Pamir is separated from 
equipped in the ports of Fu-kien to avenge this insult; but after the East Turkistan lowlands by the double border-ridge of Sarik- 
some temporary success the force was compelled to re-embark kol (the Sarik-kol and the Muztagh ranges), with the Tarim basin 
with a loss of 3,000 men. The death of Kublai prevented further (4,000-4,500 ft.) on the east and the Pamirs (10,500 to 13,000 
action. , ft. above sea-level) on the west, while its own summits, e.g., the 

Some other expeditions, in which force was not used, gratified j Muztagh-ata (24,388 ft.), are far above the snow line. This double 
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border-ridge is continued east of the meridian of Yarkand (77 0 
E.) by a succession of twin ranges, under different names. 
These eastward continuations of the double border-range of the 
Pamirs are the constituent ranges of the Kuen-lun proper. The 
names given to them are the Kilian, the Khotan and the Keriya 
Mountains in the northern range and the Raskan, the Sughet and 
the Ullugh-tagh Mountains in the southern range. Although they 
all decrease in altitude from west to east, they nevertheless reach 
elevations of 19,000 ft., with individual peaks, some 2,000-2,500 
ft. higher. On the north the ascent is steep, and the passes across 
both sets of ranges lie at great altitudes; e.g. y the Sanju-davan 
in the lower range is 16,325 ft. above sea-level, and the Kyzyl- 
davan, farther east, is 16,900 ft., while the Sughet-davan in the 
higher range is 17,825 ft. The latter range is separated from the 
Karakorum Mountains by the' deeply trenched gorge of the Ras- 
kam, while the deep glen of the Kara-kash intervenes between the 
upper (Sughet Mountains) and the lower (Kilian Mountains) 
border-ranges. This western extremity of the Kuen-lun system is 
a very rugged mountainous region. In the broad orographical dis- 
position, the ranges of north Tibet are crowded together in the 
west, but spread out towards the east. To the two principal 
ranges in this part of the system the names, the Altyn-tagh and 
Ustun-tagh are given although there are no less than six parallel 
ranges altogether. 

Middle Kuen-lun. — Between the upper transverse glens of 
the Karamuren and the Cherchen-darya stretches the short range 
of Tokuz-davan. From it, on the east side of the Cherchen-darya 
in about 86° E., the component ranges of the middle Kuen-lun 
begin to diverge like the fingers of the outspread hand. And here I 
at least four principal ranges or groups of ranges admit of being i 
discriminated, namely the Ustun-tagh, the Chimen-tagh, the Kalta- j 
alaghan and the Arka-tagh, all belonging to the mountainous \ 
country which borders on the north the plateau region of Tibet. 
Although these several ranges differ considerably in orography 
the following description will apply generally to the entire region. 
The broad features of the surface configuration are a series of 
nearly parallel mountain-ranges, and separated by high intermont | 
valleys, choked with disintegrated material and divided into shal- j 
low lacustrine basins. Usually the crests of the ranges are worn | 
down to rounded domes by sub-aerial denudation. Hard rock ! 
(mostly granite and crystalline schists, with red sandstone in! 
places) appears only in the transverse glens, which are often ! 
choked with debris. The flanks of the mountains are deeply buried 
in disintegrated material. As each successive range, proceeding 
south, represents a higher step in the terraced ascent from the 
desert of Gobi to Tibet, the ranges when viewed from the north 
frequently appear like distinct mountain ranges and this appear- 
ance is accentuated by the steepness of the ascent; but, when 
viewed from the south, owing to their long and gentle slope in that 
direction, they have the appearance of comparatively gentle swell- 
ings. As a rule, the streams flow alternately east and west down 
the intermont latitudinal valleys, until they break through some 
transverse glen on 'the north side of the valley. In the western 
parts they mostly feed the Kara-muren or the Cherchen-darya, 
while farther east they flow down into some basin of internal 
drainage, e.g., the Achik-kol, the two lakes Kara-kol, or the Ghaz- 
kol, and even yet farther east make their way into the lakes of the 
Tsaidam depression or are lost in its sands or in those of the Kum- 
tagh desert, or go to feed the great rivers, the Hwang-ho and the 
Yangtsze-kiang. The rivers which reach the deserts of Gobi and 
Takla-maken grow increasingly larger in magnitude from east to 
west. The great latitudinal streams in the Arka-tagh and the 
Chimen valley flow close under the foot of the range that shuts in 
each individual valley on the north. There is a marked difference 
in precipitation between the valleys of the north and those of the 
south. Those in the north are arid and desolate in the extreme, 
whilst those of the Arka-tagh and beyond are so damp that, in 
summer, the surface is in many parts little better than a quag- 
mire. Vegetation throughout is scanty and faunal life poor in 
species. 

The Ustun-tagh , although like the twfoi ranges of the Western 
Kuen-lun, it forms the outermost escarpment on the north of the 
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Tibetan plateau, would appear, in the' opinion of the most compe- 
tent judges, to be only a branch or subsidiary range of the main 
range of the Kuen-lun. It is not, however, a single chain, but 
consists of two parallel ranges, and in the east of three, and even 
north-east of Tsaidam of four, being flanked throughout by several 
subsidiary chains, spurs and offshoots. Beyond, it swells into the 
vast massif of Anambaruin-ula, which is traversed by at least 
three minor parallel chains. Farther east it once more contracts to 
two main ranges, the more southerly being the Humboldt Range 
(crossed by a pass at 13,200 ft.). This branch is probably con- 
tinued in the South Kukunor Range. The northern branch merges 
eastwards into the Nanshan Mountains. The passes in the Lower 
Ustun-tagh range from altitudes of 10,150 to 10,700 ft., and in 
the Upper Ustun-tagh of 11,770 to 15,680 ft., one pass beside the 
Charkhlik-su being only 9,660 ft. high. The general elevation of 
the twin border ridge decreases towards the east, but there exists 
a striking difference between the crests of the Ustun-tagh and 
those of the ranges of the Tibetan plateau. The Ustun-tagh moun- 
tains are severely weathered and consist of hard, bare and barren 
rock, weathered into sharp peaks and pinnacles. The ranges on 
the Tibetan plateau on the other hand are of softer rock and have 
rounded outlines. In the former regions aeolian action removes the 
products of disintegration and with arid conditions prevailing the 
mountains are left bare. In Tibet, precipitation is heavy and uni- 
formly distributed so that disintegration is likewise heavy and the 
mountain sides are covered with great masses of scree material. 
The twin ranges of the Ustun-tagh are fairly equivalent in point 
of magnitude and regularity; but while the Lower Range, on the 
north, sensibly decreases in altitude towards the east, the Upper 
Range maintains its general altitude in a remarkable way. 

The next parallel range on the south, the Akato-tagh, and the 
valley which separates it from the Ustun-tagh, are equally arid and 
waterless. The valley, known by the general name of Kakir, mean- 
ing a “hard, dry, sterile expanse of clay,” is chequered with shal- 
low self-contained basins of the usual type and has remarkably 
gentle slopes up to the mountains. Its surface slopes from alti- 
tudes of 10,100 to 10,600 ft. in the west, where is lake Uzunshor 
(9,650 ft.) to 9,400 ft. in the east. Farther cast it continues to the 
Anambaruin-ula and the flat basin of Sartang, a north extension of 
Tsaidam. Like the Ustun-tagh it stretches towards the east-north- 
east, and appears to be built up of granite and schists, but its 
crest is greatly denuded. The slopes on both sides are very gentle, 
but that on the south is eight to ten times as long as that on the 
north. In the east the range is narrow, and dies away on the edge 
of the Tsaidam depression; but in the west it swells out into the 
lofty mass of the Ilve-chimen or Shia-manglay, which is capped 
with perpetual snow. This part is crossed by the pass of Chopur- 
alik (16,160 ft.), but farther east the passes lie at altitudes of 
13,380 to 10,520 ft. The latitudinal valley south of the Akato- 
tagh, the Chimen-tagh, slopes for the most part eastwards, from 
12,500 ft. down to the shallow r salt lake of Gass-kul (9,305 ft.). 

The Chimen-tagh is identical in its western parts with the 
Piazlik-tagh' and in the east with the Tsaidam chain, and it is prob- 
ably continued westwards by Moscow Range or the Achik-tagh, 
running north of the Achik-kol and connecting on the west with 
the Tokuz-davan. The Chimen-tagh rises into imposing summits, 
rounded or pyramidal, which in winter are capped with snow. Its 
slopes are not so arid as those. of the Akato-tagh and the Ustun- 
tagh. Snow falls all the year round on the Chimen-tagh, and 
water is abundant everywhere. The southern slope of the range 
is gentle but short, the northern slope long and steep. Grass is 
able to grow, and animal life is more abundant. The range is 
crossed by passes at 13,970, 13,230 and 13,760 ft., and the Piazlik- 
tagh by a pass at an altitude of 13,640 ft. 

The next important range, still going south, is the Kalta - 
alaghan (Columbus Range). A short secondary range, the Ara- 
tagh, rises along the middle (ara=middle) of the valley between 
the Chimen-tagh and the Kalta-alaghan. It is of lower elevation 
than them both and it dies away towards the west, the valleys on 
each side of it meeting round it to form one broad valley, with an 
altitude of 11,790 to 13,725 ft. The Ara-tagh is crossed by a pass 
at an altitude of 14,345 ft. In the Kalta-alaghan, which is the cul- 
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minating range of this part of the Kuen-lun, and is over-topped by 
towering, snow-clad peaks, the passes are at high altitudes, viz . 
14,560, 14,470, 14,430 and 14,190 ft., while the pass of Avraz- 
davan is at 15,700 ft. This range appears to be linked on to the 
Tokuz-davan by the Muzluk-tagh, in which are passes at 16,870 
and 15,450 ft. 

Immediately south of the Kalta-alaghan comes a relatively deep 
depression, the Kum-kol valley. It is crossed transversely by a 
water-divide which separates the basin of the twin-lakes of Kum- 
kol (12,700 ft.) from the basin of Tsaidam, some 3,500 ft. lower. 
The floor of the valley consequently slopes away in both direc- 
tions, like the Chimen valley. Not far from the Kum-kol lakes 
there is a drift-sand area, though the dunes are stationary. The 
upper lake of Kum-kol (Chon-kum-kol) (12,730 ft.), which con- 
tains fresh water, is of small area (8 sq.m.) and shallow (13 ft.); 
but the lower lake (Ayak-kum-kol) (12,685 ft.), which is salt, is 
much bigger (283 sq.m.) and 64 and 79 ft. in depth. Farther west, 
lying between the Mu2luk-tagh and the Arka-tagh, is the lake of 
Achik-kol (13,940 ft.), 16^ m. broad. 

The next great parallel range is the lofty Arka-tagh , which is 
continued eastward in the Marco Polo Range (altitude 15,750- 
16,250 ft.) and Gurbu-naiji Mountains. The Arka-tagh is the true 
backbone of the Kuen-lun system, and in Central Asia is exceeded 
in elevation only by the Tang-la, of the Karakorum Mountains. 
The Arka-tagh is the actual border-range of the Tibetan plateau; 
to the south none of the lofty parallel ranges which ridge Tibet 
seems to have any connection with the Kuen-lun system. Of great 
length, the Arka-tagh, a mountain-system rather than a range, 
varies greatly in configuration, sometimes exhibiting a sharp main 
crest, with several lower flanking ranges, and sometimes numerous 
parallel crests of nearly uniform altitude. Amongst these one can 
distinguish four predominant ranges, of which the second from the 
north is probably the principal range, though the fourth is the 
highest. These lofty mountains are covered with sand and 
powdery, finely sifted disintegrated material and where hard rock 
does crop out on the surface, it is excessively weathered. The cul- 
minating summits are frequently crowned with ice caps which 
shape themselves into a flat cap, from which there are offshoots at 
intervals; nowhere do there exist any of the long, glacier tongues 
which are so characteristic of the Alps. The view south from the 
heights of the Kalta-alaghan is the picture of a chaos of mountain 
chains, ridges, crests, peaks, spurs and detached masses. Im- 
mediately north of the Arka-tagh the country is studded with 
three or four conspicuous and detached mountain masses, all 
capped with snow and some of them carrying small glaciers. 

The next succeeding parallel range, the Koko-shili, which is con- 
tinued eastwards by the Baien Kara Mts. between the upper head- 
streams of the Hwang-ho and the Yangtsze-kiang, belongs oro- 
graphically to the plateau of Tibet. 

The succession of ranges from the deserts of Takla-makan and 
Gobi to Tibet rise in steps, each range being higher than the range 
to the north of it. The difference in altitude between the lowest, 
most northerly range, the Lower Ustun-tagh, and the most south- 
erly of the Arka-tagh ranges amounts to nearly 7,500 ft With 
one exception, namely the climb out of the Kum-kol valley to the 
Arka-tagh, the first three steps are individually the biggest When 
the altitudes of the interraont latitudinal valleys are compared, 
the significance orographically of the Chimen valley and of the 
Kum-kol valley is strikingly emphasized. These ten parallel ranges 
of the middle Kuen-lun system may be grouped in three divisions 
— (1) the more strictly border ranges of the Upper and Lower 
Ustun-tagh and the Akato-tagh; (2) the three ranges of Chimen- 
tagh, Ara-tagh and Kalta-alaghan, which may be considered as a 
transitional system between the foregoing and the third division; 
(3) the Arka-tagh, which constitute the elevated rampart of the 
Tibetan plateau proper. 

The Nan-shan Highlands overlook Tsaidam on the north-east. 
They consist of parallel mountain ranges all running from the 
north-west to the south-east. Broad, flat, longitudinal valleys, 
at altitudes of 12,000 to 14,000 ft. (9,000 to 10,000 at the south- 
western border) and dotted with lakes (Koko-nor, 9,970 ft.; 
Khara-nor, 13,285 ft.), fill up the space between these mountain 
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ranges. In the south-east are the highlands of the Chinese prov- 
ince of Kansuh; near the northward bend of the Hwang-ho, the 
escarpments by which the Great Khingan and the In-shan ranges 
are continued, and by which the Mongolian plateau steps down to 
the lowlands of China ; on the north-east, the Mongolian plateau 
(average altitude, 4,000 ft.), i.e., in the Ala-shan; and on the 
north-west a border range, the Da-sue-shan, a continuation of the 
Ustun-tagh, with passes at 12,200-13,000 ft., and is pierced by 
several rivers flowing west to Lake Khara-nor. 

On the south-west the Nan-shan mountains consist of short 
irregular chains, separated by broad plains, dotted with lakes 
(altitude from 8,800-9,000 ft.). Next, narrow ranges intervene 
between this lower border terrace and the higher terrace (12,000- 
13,500 ft.). The first mountain range on this higher terrace is 
Ritter’s range, covered in part with extensive snow-fields. There 
are passes at both ends of this massif at 15,990 ft. and 14,680 ft. 
The next range is the Humboldt range, which runs from the 
Ustun-tagh to about 38° N. 

Generally speaking, the Nan-shan highlands (12,000 to 14,000 
ft.) are intersected by wild, stony and partly snow-clad mountains, 
towering another 4,000 to 7,000 ft. above its surface, and arranged 
in narrow parallel chains. The chains of mountains are from 8 
to 17 m. wide, seldom as much as 35, while broad, flat valleys 
between them attain widths of 20 to 27 miles. The passes are at 
12,000 to 14,000 ft., and the peaks reach 18,000 to 20,000 ft. in 
the west, while in the east they are 2,000 ft. lower. 

Bibliography. — An enumeration of the works published before 
1890, will be found in Wegener’s Versuch einer Orographie des Kuen- 
lun (Marburg, 1891). Of the books published since 1890 the most 
important are Sven Hedin’s Scientific Results of a Journey in Central 
Asia, 1890-1902 (Stockholm, 1905-1907, 6 vols.), with map of Tibet 
on scale of 1:1,000,000; Trans- Himalaya (3 vols., 1920), and Journeys 
in Tibet (Geog. Journ., 1909) ; H. H. P. Deasy’s In Tibet and 
Chinese Turkestan (London, 1901), with a good map; Sir F. Young- 
husband, Peking to Lhasa (1925) ; St. G. R. Littlcdale’s “A Journey 
across Tibet,” in Geog. Journ. (May 1896) ; E. Suess, The Face of 
the Earth (5 vols., English trans., Oxford, 1904-24) ; the Izvestia of 
the Russian Geog. Soc. and Geog. Journal , both passim. 

KUFYA, a ruined city of ‘Iraq in 32 0 N. 44 0 E., on the shore 
of the Hindieh branch of the Euphrates, about 7 m. E. by N. of 
Najaf, with which it is connected by tramway. The city was 
founded by the Arabs in 638 a.d. and was the capital of the 
Caliph Ali, in whose memory there is still a mosque. On the 
removal of the caliphate to Baghdad, the city, a purely artificial 
creation, fell into decay and its ruins have been continuously 
plundered to provide the bricks out of which the modern Najaf 
is built. 

KUHLMANN, RICHARD VON (1873- ), German 

diplomatist, was bom on March 17, 1873, at Constantinople. 
From 1908 to 1914 he was counsellor of the German embassy in 
London, and was very active in the study of all phases of con- 
temporary political and social life in Great Britain and in Ireland. 
During the World War he was successively counsellor of em- 
bassy at Constantinople, minister at The Hague, and from Sept. 
1916 to Aug. 1917, ambassador at Constantinople. He was then 
appointed foreign secretary and represented Germany in the 
Brest-Litovsk negotiations* which on March 3, 1918, led to the 
treaty of peace with Russia, He also negotiated the Peace of 
Bucharest (May 7, 1918) with Rumania. In July 1918 he 
delivered in the Reichstag a speech in which he declared that 
the war could not be ended by arms alone, but must be a “peace 
of understanding.” Kiihlmann was practically thrown over by 
the chancellor, Count Hertling, in a speech intended to explain 
away his statement and, after an interview with the emperor at 
the front, he tendered his resignation (July 9, 1918). 

KUHN, FRANZ FELIX ADALBERT (1812-1881), 
German philologist and folklorist, was born at Konigsberg, Neu- 
mark, on Nov. 19, 1812, From 1841 he was connected with the 
Kollnisches gymnasium at Berlin, of which he was appointed 
director in 1870. He died at Berlin on May 5, 1881. Kuhn was 
the founder of a new school of comparative mythology, based 
upon comparative philology. He first devoted himself to Ger- 
man stories and legends, but his reputation is founded on his 
researches into the language and history of the Indo-Germanic 
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peoples as a whole. In his Zur alt es ten Geschichte der Indoger- 
manischen Vdlker (1845), he gave an account of the earliest 
civilization of the Indo-Germanic peoples before their separation 
into different families, by comparing and analysing the original 
meaning of the words and stems common to the different lan- 
guages. 

See obituary notice by C. Bruchmann in Bursian’s Biographisches 
Jahrbuch (1881) and J. Schmidt in the above Zeitschrift, xxvi. n.s. 6. 

KUHNE, WILLY (1837-1900), German physiologist, was 
born at Hamburg on March 28, 1837. He studied at Liineburg, 
at Gottingen, at Berlin under Du Bois-Reymond, at Paris under 
Claude Bernard, and at Vienna under K. F. W. Ludwig and 
E. W. Briicke. In 1863 he received an appointment in the 
pathological laboratory at Berlin; in 1868 he was made professor 
of physiology at Amsterdam; and in 1871 was chosen to succeed 
H. von Helmholtz in the same capacity at Heidelberg, where he 
died on June 10, 1900. Kiihne’s original work falls into two main 
groups — the physiology of muscle and nerve, which occupied the 
earlier years of his life, and the chemistry of digestion, which 
he began to investigate while at Berlin with Virchow. 

KUKA or Kukawa, a town of Bornu, a Mohammedan State 
of the central Sudan, incorporated in the British protectorate of 
Nigeria ( see Bornu). Kuka is situated in 12 0 55' N. and 13 0 34' 
E., some 5 m. from the western shores of Lake Chad, in the midst 
of an extensive plain. It is the seat of the British resident in 
Bornu; was formerly the residence of the sovereign, who in Bornu 
bears the title of shehu. 

The modern town of Kuka was founded c. 1810 by Sheikh 
Mohammed al Amin al Kanemi, the deliverer of Bornu from the 
Fula invaders. In 1840 the town was laid waste by Mohammed 
Sherif, the sultan of Wadai; and when it was restored by Sheikh 
Omar he built two towns separated by more than half a mile of 
open country, each town being surrounded by walls of white 
clay. The town became wealthy and populous (containing some 
60,000 inhabitants), being a centre for caravans to Tripoli and 
a stopping-place of pilgrims from the Hausa countries to Mecca. 
The chief building was the great palace of the sheikh. Between 
1823 and 1872 Kuka was visited by several English and German 
travellers. In 1893 Bornu was seized by the ex-slave Rabah 
Zobeir ( q.v .) who chose a new capital, Dikwa, Kuka falling into 
complete decay. It was found in ruins in 1902 by the British ex- 
pedition which replaced on the throne of Bornu a descendant of 
the ancient rulers. In the same year the rebuilding of Kuka was 
begun and it again became a trade centre. 

For an account of Kuka before its destruction by Rabah, see the 
Travels of Heinrich Barth (new ed., London, 1890) ; and Sahara und 
Sudan, by Gustav Nachtigal (Berlin, 1879), i. 381-748. 

KUKI, a name given to a group of tribes inhabiting both 
sides of the mountains, dividing Assam and Bengal from Burma, 
south of the Namtaleik river. These tribes are comparatively 
recent immigrants into the area they now occupy, and appear to 
have come down the Chindwin valley from the north, sending 
offshoots into the hills to the west which have fused with the 
Naga tribes, leaving more or less evident traces on their culture. 
The main body having reached the sea turned north again up 
the hills. In the course of migration, and by the practice of 
slave-hunting, alien blood has been incorporated and the earliest 
Kuki immigrants, known in Manipur and Cachar as “Old Kukis,” 
are so mixed with Naga stock that some tribes seem as much 
Naga as Kuki. In the case of the Thado Kuki who followed them, 
the Lushei, who drove the Thado north from the district called 
Lushai hills, the Lakher, and the various tribes of the Chin hills 
in Burma — Haka, Siyin, Sokte, etc. — there is, in spite of diver- 
gences, so strong a similarity in general type and culture that they 
can be fairly treated as forming a single group, ruled by chiefs 
on a quasi-feudal system, exogaraous, patrilineal, attaching great 
importance to genealogy and descent. Heirlooms and antiques 
are valued inordinately. They are wasteful cultivators but good 
artificers; they are still actually migratory or but recently settled. 
Clans claim descent from a common ancestor, polygyny is allowed 
and the levirate practised, marriage is ‘by purchase, and subject 
to involved post-mortem claims against the woman’s descendants 
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for the benefits conferred by her bearing of children into her 
husband’s clan. Chiefs wield wide authority; their subjects are 
bound to them by service tenures, and a man accepting a chief’s 
protection assumes a vassalage which he cannot put off at will. 
Communal houses for bachelors are found sporadically. All dis- 
ease is ascribed to spirits and can be driven off by appropriate 
disinfectants or ceremonies, but a beneficent Creator is believed 
in, to whose abode souls go after death, having to pass a malig- 
nant demon on the way. The dead are frequently buried, but by 
some tribes exposed on platforms and cremation has been known. 
Heads of enemies and of animals are sought for to put on the 
graves of relatives, that the souls of the former may accompany 
the latter to the next world. The heads of important persons 
used to be disposed of separately in ledges of cliffs. Ordeals are 
undergone by plunging under water. As weapons, guns have 
superseded the simple bow and arrows, sometimes poisoned, and 
the shield. The spear seems never to have been popular. The 
Kuki is generally an indefatigable hunter and snarer of game, 
warlike, bloodthirsty and destructive. His languages belong to the 
Tibeto-Burman family and his folklore savours of the Arabian 
Nights. 

See Cary and Tuck, Chin Hills Gazetteer (1896) ; J. Shakespear, 
Lushei-Kuki Clans (1912). (J. H. H.) 

KU KLUX KLAN, There have been two distinct organiza- 
tions of this name in American history. The first Ku Klux Kian 
was an outgrowth of the tense feeling in the South during the 
reconstruction period succeeding the Civil War; the second was 
organized during the World War and attained its greatest strength 
in the period of social and economic readjustment which followed 
the restoration of peace. 

The first organization was a secret association of Southern 
whites united for self-protection against the recently emancipated 
negroes and to oppose the reconstruction measures (1865-76) 
of the U.S. Congress. The name Ku Klux Klan is generally ap- 
plied not only to that order, but to other similar societies that 
existed at the same time, such as the Knights of the White 
Camelia, a larger order than the Klan, the White League, the 
Invisible Circle, Pale Faces and numerous smaller societies that 
sprang up in the South after the Civil War. The result of the 
whole movement was a more or less successful revolution against 
the reconstruction and an overthrow of the governments based on 
negro suffrage or “Carpetbag” government. 

The most important orders were the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Knights of the White Camelia. The former began in 1865 in 
Pulaski, Tenn., as a social club of young men. It had an absurd 
ritual and a strange uniform. The members accidentally dis- 
covered that the fear of it had a great influence over the law- 
less but superstitious blacks, and soon the club expanded into 
a great federation of regulators, absorbing numerous local bodies 
that had been formed in the absence of civil law and partaking 
of the nature of the old English neighbourhood police. The 
White Camelia was formed in 1867 in Louisiana and spread 
rapidly over the States of the late Confederacy. The period of 
organization and development of the Ku Klux Klan movement 
was from 1865 to 1868; the period of greatest activity was from 
1868 to 1870, after which came the decline. Nearly all Southern 
whites (except “scalawags”), whether members of the secret 
societies or not, in some way took part in the Ku Klux move- 
ment. As the work of the societies succeeded, they gradually 
passed out of existence. In some communities they fell under 
the control of violent men and became simply bands of outlaws, 
dangerous even to the former members; and the anarchical as- 
pects of the movement excited the North to vigorous condem- 
nation. Congress in 1871-72 enacted a series of “Force Laws” 
intended to break up the secret societies and to control the 
Southern elections. Several hundred arrests were made and a 
few convictions secured. Violence was checked and the elections 
were controlled for a few years, but the Ku Klux movement went 
on until it accomplished its object by giving protection to the 
whites, reducing the black vote, replacing the whites in control of 
government, expelling the worst of the carpet-baggers (q.v.) and 
scalawags, and nullifying laws of Congress which had resulted in 
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placing the Southern whites under the control of a party supported 
principally by ex-slaves. 

In organization the Klan was modelled after the Federal Union. 
Its Prescript or constitution, adopted in 1867, and revised in 
1868, provided for the following organization: The entire South 
was the Invisible Empire under a Grand Wizard, Gen. N. B. 
Forrest; each State was a Realm under a Grand Dragon; several 
countries formed a Dominion under a Grand Titan; each county 
was a Province under a Grand Giant; the smallest division being 
a Den under a Grand Cyclops. The staff officers bore similar 
titles, relics of the time when the order existed only for amuse- 
ment: Genii, Hydras, Furies, Goblins, Night Hawks, Magi, Monks 
and Turks. The private members were called Ghouls. In 1869 
the central organization was disbanded and the order then gradu- 
ally declined. The White Camelia, with a similar history, had a 
similar organization, without the queer titles. Its members were 
called brothers and knights, and its officials commanders. 

Second Ku Klux Klan. — The second organization, known as 
the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, was formed by William Joseph 
Simmons, preacher, travelling salesman and experienced promoter 
of fraternal orders, on Stone mountain, near Atlanta, Ga., on 
Thanksgiving night in 1915. A charter issued by the State of 
Georgia gave corporate rights to the new fraternal order. Thus 
legally established, Simmons called upon the world to witness 
that his was a “high-class, mystic, social, patriotic, benevolent 
association” devoted to the sacred duty of protecting woman- 
hood, to the idea of the “Fatherhood of God, Brotherhood of 
man,” to the principle of “white supremacy” — in short, to “real 
patriotism” and “pure Americanism.” In fact its aims were a 
composite revival of those of three prior organizations. From 
the Know Nothing movement of 1844-56 and from the American 
Protective Association of 1887-97 it inherited opposition to 
Roman Catholicism, adding a measure of antagonism to the Jew. 
It took from its namesake of post-Civil War times its hostility 
to assumption of negro equality with the white race and much 
of its ritual and regalia. Unlike the first Ku Klux Klan its appeal 
was not sectional, consequently, it spread from the South through- 
out the nation. 

During the first few years of its existence the order grew 
slowly and early in 1920 was threatened with financial disaster. 
Under such circumstances Simmons contracted with E. Y. Clarke, 
an advertising man, to increase the membership. Clarke’s scheme 
of promotion was successful to such an extent that when Con- 
gress made an investigation in Oct. 1921, it found that the Invis- 
ible Empire then had a ‘membership little short of 100,000. Ex- 
pert salesmanship alone, however, did not account for the rapid 
growth of the Klan. Its appeal came to a people suffering from 
the hysteria of the World War. Those who had enjoyed power 
in Citizens’ committees which forced the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds, intimidated German sympathizers and hounded slackers, 
saw in the Klan a continued outlet for their patriotism. Those 
who were outraged by immorality flaunted before inert police 
used the terror of the Klan to punish evil-doers. Those chafed 
by the deliberation of the courtroom and convinced that the 
guilty too often slipped through some loophole in the law found 
the Klan a direct way to prevent the miscarriage of justice. But 
far more numerous were those who cherished the racial and 
religious prejudices of their ancestors. Kleagles had no difficulty 
in selling membership in a crusade for Protestant Christianity, 
native Americanism and white supremacy. The movement gained 
its greatest strength in the South and Middle-west, among descend- 
ants of the first white stock of America, those English and 
Scotch-Irish pioneers, strong Protestants, who laid the founda- 
tions of American society. 

Shortly after the success of the Klan became assured, control 
slipped from the grasp of Simmons and Clarke into the hands 
of Dr. Hiram Wesley Evans of Texas. Dissentions arose but they 
had little effect on the organization’s rapid growth. In the elec- 
tions of 1922, 1924 and, to a certain extent, 1926, the Klan con- 
centrated its powers at the polls so effectively that it was able 
to elect, in several States, U.S. senators, congressmen, State 
officials and to control local politics. By 1928 its power had 


waned appreciably, and had little effect on the elections of that 
year. This rapid disintegration is difficult to account for unless 
it is found in the abuses of power and corruption that alienated 
many of its more conservative members and brought about 
factional strife in official circles. Whether authorized or not, 
certain acts of violence were perpetrated in the name of the Invis- 
ible Empire. Attorney General C. C. McCall of Alabama, in 
resigning his Ku Klux Klan membership in 1927, bared its 
methods in that State and pronounced the organization a menace 
to decent government. In the same year D. C. Stephenson, former 
Grand Dragon of the order in Indiana, made striking revela- 
tions of the Klan’s participation in political bribery and corrup- 
tion. Resulting indictments were followed by the conviction of 
the mayor of Indianapolis and the governor of Indiana. 

Bibliography. — For the first organization see J. C. Lester and D. L. 
Wilson, Ku Klux Klan (1905) ; “Report of the Joint Select Committee 
on the ConcLtion of Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States,” Report 
No. 22, 42nd Congress, 2nd Session (1872 ) ; W. L. Fleming, Civil 
War and Reconstruction in Alabama (1905) and Documentary History 
of Reconstruction (1906) ; W. G. Brown, Lower South in American 
History (1901) ; J. M. Beard, Ku Klux Sketches (1876) ; S. L. Davis, 
Authentic History, Ku Klux Klan 1865-77 (1924). For the Second 
Ku Klux Klan there is no unbiased account. Much of its earlier his- 
tory is given in The Ku Klux Klan, Hearings before the Committee 
on Rules, House of Representatives, 67th Congress, 1st Session (1921). 
See also H. P. Fry, The Modern Ku Klux Klan (1922) ; W. J. Sim- 
mons, The Klan Unmasked (1923) and America's Menace (1926) ; 
J. M. Mecklin, The Ku Klux Klan: A Study of the American Mind 
(1924) ; S. Frost, The Challenge of the Klan (1924) ; L. A. Curry, 
The Ku Klux Klan under the Searchlight (1924). 

KUKU: see Bari. 

KUKU KHOTO: see Kwei-hua. 

KULANGO, a people inhabiting the Bondoukou district of 
the north-east Ivory Coast, long subject to the Abron but with- 
out any organization outside the village. The social unit is the 
extended family group of several households. Labour is both 
individual for personal profit and communal on the common fields. 
Cross cousin marriage is frequent. Descent is patrilineal, and 
there are traces of matriarchy. The Kulango are cultivators and 
cattle-raisers, and animist in religion. 

See Tauxier, Le Noir de Bondoukou (1921). 

KULJA (Chinese Ili-ho), one of the six circuits of the 
Chinese province of Sinkiang. It is bounded on the west by the 
Kazakstan republic of the Russian S.F.S.R., and consists of a 
depression which cuts deeply for some distance eastwards into 
the great plateau of Central Asia. The snow clad Borokhoro 
mountains, a north-western extension of the Iren-khabirga moun- 
tains, form its northern boundary and rise to an average altitude 
of 11,500 ft., with passes at 7,000 to 7,415 ft.; their slopes, be- 
tween 6 and 9,000 ft. are covered with coniferous forest. Along 
the south, beginning with the glacier-topped Khantengri range in 
the west, which has an average altitude of 11,500 ft. (highest 
peak 22,800 ft.) stretches a mountain barrier, the Terskei range 
( n.b . not the Terskei Ala-tau), the Eshik-bashi, and the Narat 
ranges. The Narat range forms a diagonal east-north-east to 
west-south-west link between the northern and southern ranges 
enclosing the valley; it is crossed by the Jambi pass (11,415 ft.), 
the Dundeh-keldeh (11,710 ft.), the Sary-tyur (10,800 ft.) and 
the Mukhurdai (11,800 ft.). Upon the slopes of this range grow 
deciduous forests (wild apple, apricot, birch and poplar), with 
pines above. The Temur-lik-tau range extends into Kulja, being 
over 9,800 ft. high near the western boundary of the province 
but lower in the east. The Tekes or Upper Ili makes its way 
through a gap in this range, which continues in a south-westerly 
direction as far as the Narat range. The province is drained by 
the Ili river, which rises in the Kazakstan A.S.S.R. south of the 
Temur-lik-tau and east of Lake Issyk-kul, and flows north-east- 
wards into Chinese Turkistan, receiving many tributaries, the 
longest of which are the Kok-su and the Jirgalam It then turns 
north through a gap in the mountains, after which it receives the 
Kunghez on its right bank and flows westward to the north of 
the Temur-lik-tau, receiving the Kash on the right and finally, 
after a westerly course of 120 m. recrosses the frontier into 
Kazakstan, where it flows into Lake Balkash. During the summer 
months it has a good volume of water and is navigable for shallow 
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draught steamboats near the Russian frontier. The valley of the 
Kunghez is about 120 m. long; the river flows first in a gorge and 
then amidst thickets of rushes; very little of its valley is avail- 
able for cultivation. The valley of the Tekes or Upper Ili is at 
first a series of wild gorges, but then broadens out and, in this 
section, there are evidences of irrigation in earlier times. After 
the junction with the Kunghez, the river flows through a fertile 
valley, 50 rn. wide at Horgos-Koljat, once known as the granary 
of Western China with black earth soil and loam, and cultivated 


district round the town of Kulja is specially noted for the making 
of leather goods. 

Kulja (old Kulja) is the chief city. It is situated in 43 0 54' 
N., 81 0 19' E. on the Ili river. No figures are available for its 
population or for that of the territory as a whole. The town is 
surrounded by broad walls 30 ft. in height and the houses are 
mainly clay built and flat roofed; its Taranchi and Dungan 
mosques show Chinese influence. Wheat, barley, lucerne and the 
opium poppy are cultivated on the outskirts of the town. Kulja 


in dependence on irrigation from the river. The climate is con- 
tinental and extremely dry; frosts of — 22 0 F and summer heat 
of no 0 F have been recorded. Apricots, peaches, pears and vine 
are grown, and cotton near the town of Kulja, while barley can 
be grown up to an altitude of 6,500 ft. Gold, silver, copper, galena 
and coal are found, the last within a few miles of the town of 
Kulja, but they are little worked; the copper and silver mines 
were at one time extensively exploited. Fertile as the valley is, 
agriculture is insufficient to supply the needs of the population 
and grain is imported from Russia. Nomad herdsmen pasture 
their flocks in the valleys in winter and on the high alpine meadows 
in summer. The eastern end of the valley has a sandy soil with 
gypsum, marl and clay and a scanty flora. 

This valley, like the Dzungarian gate to the north, has been a 
highway of the nations, and was invaded in early times by 
Scythians and Persians. The Uzuns, a blue-eyed, fair-haired peo- 
ple who are recorded as living in the region in the 2nd and 1st 
centuries b.c., were driven out by the Huns and some took refuge 
near Lake Issyk-kul ( q . v .). Later the region became a dependency 
of Dzungaria. The Uighurs and the Kara-Khitai successively 
occupied it, Jenghiz Khan and his armies swept through it in the 
13th century, after which it became a Mongolian khanate. The 
Oirats (see Oirat Autonomous Area) occupied it from the end 
of the 1 6th or the beginning of the 17th century until 1775, when 
the Chinese annexed it, and practically depopulated it. Chinese 
cultivators from Kashgaria, military colonists and criminals were 
then settled in the region. Other tribes, attracted by its fertility, 
came into the region and in 1771 the Kalmucks from the Volga 
(see Kalmuck Autonomous Area) reached it after their ter- 
rible 3,000 m. journey through a hostile country. Unsettled con- 
ditions prevailed, but no serious outbreak occurred until after 
the great Mohammedan rebellion of 1862 which began in the 
adjacent provinces of Kansu and Shensi and soon spread to the 
Ili valley, where many thousands of Chinese were massacred and 
towns and settlements were laid waste. Amongst these was New 
Kulja, Manchu Kulja or Ili, lower down the valley on the same 
side of the river as old Kulja. It was previously the seat of the 
Chinese government, with a large penal establishment and a gar- 
rison, but its 70,000 inhabitants were massacred by the Dungans 
in 1868 and it is still a heap of ruins. The Dungans and Taranchis 
formed a Taranchi sultanate, but from 1871 the Russians occu- 
pied the region for 10 years, during which they built a large 
Russian suburb near the town of Kulja. By the treaty of St. 
Petersburg 1881, the territory was restored to China, together 
with the command of the Tian Shan passes, though the Chinese 
had to pay an indemnity to cover the cost of the Russian occupa- 
tion. Before the Chinese revolution of 1911, Ili Ho was prac- 
tically directly dependent on Pekin, but since then it has been 
under the control of the Governor General of Sinkiang, resident 
at Urumchi. After the civil wars in Asiatic Russia many of 
Kolchak’s troops and other refugees fled to the region and there 
was much disorder, mitigated by the tolerance which the Chinese 
showed to the refugees. 

The population is varied. The Taranchis (from tar an — millet) 
were introduced into the region from Kashgaria. ( See above.) 
The Tungans are Chinese Mohammedans, of uncertain origin, 
though they are supposed to be descended from Mohammedan 
tribes from the trans-Caspian area who were permitted to settle 
in Chinese territory in the 8th century in return for military aid 
given to the Chinese. Like the Taranchis they are settled cul- 
tivators. The Kalmucks and the Kirghiz tribes are nomad herds- 
men. Some Russian colonists have remained since the Russian 
occupation. Both cultivators and nomads depend mainly on their 
own craftsmanship for clothing, household utensils, etc., and the 


lies 40 m. east of the Russian frontier, from which a good post 
road links with Tashkent. There is also a trading route from 
Kulja to Lake Issyk-kul ( q - V .), A Russian consulate exists in the 
town, which has telegraphic communication with Tashkent. 
KULM: see Chelmo. 

KULMBACH, a town of Germany, in the Bavarian province 
of Upper Franconia, on the Weisser Main, and the Bamberg- 
Hof railway, 11 m. N.W. from Bayreuth. Pop. (1925) 11,874. 
The town has several woollen and hosiery manufactories and a 
large cotton spinnery, but is chiefly famed for its breweries, 
producing a black beer, which is largely exported. On a rock to 
the south-east stands the former fortress of Plassenburg, the 14th 
and 15th century residence of the margraves of Bayreuth. It was 
dismantled in 1807. Kulmbach and Plassenburg belonged to the 
dukes of Meran, and they passed in the 14th century to the 
Hohenzollerns, burgraves of Nuremberg, and thus to the mar- 
graves of Bayreuth. 

KULP, formerly a Russian town, but ceded to Turkey by the 
treaty of Kars, 1921. It lies 60 m. W.SAV. from the town of 
Erivan, and 2 m. S. of the Aras river. Close by is the Kulp salt 
mountain, about 1,000 ft. high, consisting of beds of clay inter- 
mingled with thick deposits of rock salt which have been worked 
from time immemorial. 

KULPMONT, a borough of Northumberland county, Pa., 
U S.A., on the Pennsylvania railroad and Federal highway 120, 
45m. S.W. of Wilkes-Barre. The population was 4,695 in 1920 
(26% foreign-born white). Coal-mining is the dominant occupa- 
tion and there are several factories. 

KULU, a subdivision of Kangra district, Punjab, British India, 
which nominally includes the two Himalayan cantons or waziris 
of Lahul and Spiti. The Sainj, which joins 
the Beas at Largi, divides the tract into 
two portions, Kulu proper and Soraj. Kulu 
proper, N. of the Sainj, together with inner 
Soraj, forms a great basin or depression in 
the midst of the Himalayan system, having 
the narrow gorge of the Beas at Larji as 
the only outlet for its waters. The higher 
villages stand 9,000 ft. above the sea; and 
even the cultivated tracts have probably 
an average elevation of 5,000 ft. The Beas, 
which, with its tributaries, drains the en- 
tire basin, rises at the crest of the Rohtang 
pass, 13,326 ft. above the sea, and has an 
average fall of 125 ft. per mile. Its course 
presents cataracts, gorges, precipitous cliffs 
and mountains clad with forests of deodar, 
towering above the tiers of pine on the 
lower rocky ledges. Hot springs occur at 
three localities, much resorted to as places 
:; w ™ r °' D *’ C00MER * Of pilgrimage. Tibetan polyandry still pre- 
Hindu woman, wearing vails in Soraj, but has almost died out else- 
skirt, kurta (jacked where. Kulu is an ancient Rajput princi- 
and chadar (shawl) pality, which was conquered by Ranjit 
Singh about 1812. Its hereditary ruler, with the title of Rai, is 
now recognized by the British government as jaglrdar of Rupi. 

KUM: see Qum. 

KUMANOVO, a town of South Serbia, Yugoslavia. Pop. 
(1921) 13,372, mainly Albanians and Serbs. Wheat and the poppy 
are cultivated, and cattle rearing is also carried on. Iron and 
lead ores are found in the district, and there are important, but 
unworked, manganese deposits. The town is chiefly memorable 
as the scene of the most decisive battle in the Balkan Wars 
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(1912-13), the Serbian victory which took place here rendering 
the Turkish plan of campaign abortive and the Bulgarians free to 
conquer Thrace. It was here that the Bulgarian army capitulated 
at the close of the World War in 1918. 

KUMAON or KUMAUN, an administrative division of 
British India, in the United Provinces, with headquarters at Naini 
Tal. It consists of a large Himalayan tract, together with two 
submontane strips called the Tarai and the Bhabhar; area 13,722 
sq.m.; pop. (1921) about 1,300,000. The submontane strips were 
up to 1850 an almost impenetrable forest, given up to wild 
animals; but since then the numerous clearings have attracted a 
large population from the hills, who cultivate the rich soil during 
the hot and cold seasons, returning to the hills in the rains. The 
rest of Kumaon is a maze of mountains, some of which are among 
the loftiest known. In a tract not more than 140 m. in length 
and 40 m. in breadth there are over thirty peaks rising to eleva- 
tions exceeding 18,000 feet. The rivers rise chiefly in the southern 
slope of the Tibetan watershed north of the loftiest peaks, amongst 
which they make their way down valleys of extraordinary depth. 
The principal are the Sarda (Kali), the Pindar and Kailganga, 
whose waters join the Alaknanda. There is valuable timber in 
the uncleared forest tracts. The chief trees are the chir, or three- 
leaved Himalayan pine, the cypress, fir, alder, sal or iron-wood, 
and saittdan. There are mines of iron, copper, gypsum, lead and 
asbestos. Except in the submontane strips and deep valleys the 
climate is mild. The rainfall of the outer Himalayan range, which 
is first struck by the monsoon, is double that of the central hills, 
in the average proportion of 80 in. to 40. No winter passes with- 
out snow on the higher ridges, and in some years it is universal 
throughout the mountain tract. Frosts, especially in the valleys, 
are often severe. Leprosy is prevalent in the east of the district 
while goitre and cretinism are found. 

Kumaon proper constituted an old Rajput principality, which 
became extinct at the beginning of the 19th century. The country 
was annexed after the Gurkha war of 181$. In 1891 the division 
was composed of the three districts of Kumaon, Garhwal and 
the Tarai; but the two districts of Kumaon and the Tarai were 
subsequently redistributed and renamed after their headquarters, 
Naini Tal and Almora. Rice and wheat are important crops and 
in those areas which escape severe frost much fruit is grown. 

KUMASI (Coomassie), the capital and business centre of 
Ashanti, British West Africa, in 6° 34' N., 2 0 12' W. Pop. 1921 
census, 20,268; 1928 estimate, 30,000. The inhabitants include 
200 to 300 Europeans and a number of Syrians. Of the Africans 
nearly half are non-Ashanti; many come from the Ivory coast. 
Kumasi has been rebuilt since 1901 and is divided into the business 
quarter, Kingsway being the main thoroughfare, and the European 
and ATrican residential quarters; many Kumasis live in substantial 
bungalows. The public buildings include the fort, built in 1896, 
and now used as the European club house; and several churches, 
hospitals and schools, including a Wesleyan training college 
for teachers. A modem drainage system has been provided, and 
the town is lit by electricity. Most of the swamps in and 
around Kumasi had been reclaimed by 1929; one of the largest 
swamps was converted into the central market site. The town is 
governed by a public health board (established 1925), on which 
Europeans and Africans are equal members. Kumasi is connected 
by railway with Takoradi and Accra, and is the centre of a network 
of motor roads. A motor park of seven acres is provided. 

Kumasi derives its name from the okum trees which lined the 
streets ( Kum-ase , under the okum tree). The old town was prac- 
tically destroyed by the British in 1874 (see Ashanti). It is de- 
scribed as having had a handsome appearance and as showing the 
comparatively high state of culture attained by the Ashanti. The 
king’s palace, built of red sandstone had been modelled, it is 
believed, on Dutch buildings at Elmina. It was blown up by 
Wolseley’s forces on Feb. 6, 1874. The houses were built of red 
clay, the streets were numerous, broad and regular; the main 
avenue was 70 yd. wide. A large market-place existed on the 
south-east, and behind it, in a grove of trees, was the Spirit House. 
This was the place of execution. A new royal palace was built, 
after the withdrawal of the British in 1874, but it was of clay, not 


brick, and within the limits of the former town were wide stretches 
of grass grown country. In 1896 the town again suffered at the 
hands of the British, when several of the largest and most ancient 
houses in the royal and priestly suburb of Bantama were destroyed 
by fire. In the revolt of 1900 Kumasi was once more injured. 
The railway from Sekondi (near Takoradi) reached Kumasi in 
Sept. 1903, and from that time is dated the revival in trade lead- 
ing to the rapid expansion of the town. The return of Prempeh in 
1924, followed by his election in 1926 as Head Chief of the 
Kumasi division, had a marked effect on its development. 

See J. Maxwell, “Ashanti and Kumasi — The Garden City of West 
Africa,” in Jnl. African Soc., April 1928; and the authorities cited 
under Ashanti. 

KUMMEL, a sweet liqueur, flavoured with cumin and caraway 
seed. There are about 50 brands on the market. The originals 
were made in Riga, a famous Hansa town on the Baltic, now the 
capital of Latvia. The caraway seeds for the making of Kummel 
grow best in the neighbourhood of Riga. Allasch, a generic term 
used to describe all kinds of kiimmels, was originally an estate in 
the former Russian territory of Livonia, near Riga. It belonged 
to the family of von Blanckenhagen. A liqueur was produced there 
in 1823 under the name of “Allasch Doppelt Kummel.” In due 
course it gained fame and found acceptance at Queen Victoria’s 
court. In 1846 Mr. A. A. Wolf schmidt founded the firm bearing 
his name. He soon earned distinction as the maker of Riga Kiim- 
mel, now a very popular liqueur. 

KUMQUAT, the group name of several shrubs of the genus 
Fortunella (family Rutaceae), closely allied to the orange and 
lemon, and formerly placed under Citrus japonica. Natives of 
eastern Asia, these small trees are now widely cultivated through- 
out the Tropics; they grow 8 to 12 ft. high, the branches some- 
times bearing small thorns, with dark green, glossy leaves and 
pure white orange-like flowers standing singly or clustered in the 
leaf-axils. The bright orange-yellow fruit is round or ellipsoidal, 
about 1 in. in diameter, with a thick minutely tuberculate rind, 
the inner lining of which is sweet, and a watery acidulous pulp 
The kumquat has long been cultivated in China and Japan, and 
was introduced into Europe in 1846 by Robert Fortune, collector 
for the London Horticultural Society, and shortly after into 
North America. It is much hardier than most plants of the 
orange tribe, and succeeds well when grafted on the trifoliate 
orange, Citrus trifoliata. It is largely used by the Chinese as a 
sweetmeat preserved in sugar. 

The oval or Nagami kumquat ( F . margarita ) is the commonest 
species; the fruits are elliptic, reddish when ripe, and about i\ 
in. to 2 in. long. The round or Marumi kumquat is F. japonica. 
The Meiwa kumquat, in which both the pulp and the rind of the 
fruit are sweet, is F. crassifolia. 

KUMYKS, a people of Turkish stock in Caucasia, occupying 
the Kumyk plateau in north Daghestan and south Terek, and 
the lands bordering the Caspian. It is supposed that Ptolemy 
knew them under the name of Kami and Kamaks. They arc 
neighbours of the Nogai Tatars. 

KUN, BELA (1886- ), Hungarian politician, was born 

near Gyor, of middle class Jewish parentage. He passed his youth 
unnoticed, and he eventually entered the University of Kolozs- 
v&r (Chij), where he graduated in jurisprudence. He intended to 
become a lawyer, but soon tired of the profession and took up 
journalism and politics, early becoming an extremely active mem- 
ber of the Socialist party; his work and influence at this period 
were, however, no more than local. Having become implicated 
in the mismanagement of the funds of a workmen’s co-operative 
society, he fell into disgrace, withdrew temporarily from public 
life, and obtained a minor post on the socialist daily paper; 
Nepszava , in Budapest. 

Captured by the Russians early in the World War, Kun was 
in Russia at the time of the revolution. He immediately ranged 
himself on the side of the Bolsheviks and became an apostle of 
their gospel among the Hungarian prisoners of war. After the 
Armistice, he planned to return to his country in order to help 
to win her to Bolshevism. He was already known to, and ap- 
preciated by, Lenin. He was therefore furnished with a false 
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passport, and, disguising himself as a Red Cross doctor, crossed 
the frontier with a party of fellow-revolutionaries. 

Lenin had supplied Kun with liberal funds; but the whole 
political situation favoured him. The extreme revolutionary 
gazette Voros Ujsag ( Red News), which he soon began to pub- 
lish, won him many supporters among the despairing masses who 
found Karolyi’s half-measures futile. Kun soon found himself 
in conflict with the police and on one occasion shortly before his 
advent to power was badly injured and imprisoned. He had not 
yet recovered and was still in gaol when, in the spring of 1919, 
the Karolyi cabinet, as a protest against the harsh conditions of 
the victorious powers, decided to hand over the Government to 
the Bolsheviks, and placed Kun at their head. 

Kun’s programme was to “arm at once, and forcibly transfer 
every industry and all landed property without conservation into 
the hands of the proletariat.” At first he collaborated with the 
Social democrats, but soon shouldered them aside, nationalized 
all banks, all concerns with over 20 employees, all landed property 
over 1,000 ac., every building other than workmen’s dwellings. 
All jewellery, all private property above the minimum (e.g. y two 
suits, 4 shirts, 2 pairs of boots and 4 socks) was seized ; servants 
abolished, bathrooms made public on Saturday nights; priests, 
with the insane, criminals and shopkeepers employing paid as- 
sistants were declared incapable of the active or passive suffrage. 
International loans of over 10,000 kronen were repudiated. All 
this entailed prodigious work and the creation of a new bureau- 
cracy which was most unpopular. Moreover, the reforms were 
unsuccessful; in practice the former owners of estates and fac- 
tories remained on as their managers, the only difference being 
that production deteriorated very rapidly and the State had to 
pay the wages and make up the deficit. Kun started to issue a 
new currency, which the peasants, already disappointed that the 
division of the large estates, proposed and partly begun by 
Karolyi, had been stopped, and fearful that their turn would come 
to be nationalized, refused to accept. They boycotted the towns; 
and as the blockade was still on, the urban population starved, 
while prices soared. 

Kun planned to convert the peasants to communism by force 
of arms; but meanwhile there were foreign campaigns to wage. 
After a first failure with the “soldiers councils” system, Kun 
and Boehm organized a well-disciplined army, with which they 
attacked and defeated the Czech troops occupying Slovakia. 
Kun, who considered himself Lenin’s advance guard in Central 
Europe, and held long daily conversations by wireless with his 
master, made tireless communist propaganda at home and in 
Vienna, and tried hard and not unsuccessfully to play off the 
Allied great and lesser Powers against each other. When, how- 
ever, the Entente stopped the Hungarian advance in Slovakia, he 
could no longer appeal to nationalist feelings, and his position 
became desperate. The peasants were discontented, the counter- 
revolution was organizing. Kun commenced a “Red terror” 
against his enemies in Hungary, and again attacked the Rumani- 
ans, but they easily drove his forces back, and he fled to Vienna 
on Aug. 1 . Here he was interned in the local lunatic asylum, but 
after an attempt had been made to murder him by means of 
poisoned Easter eggs (which, being a Jew, he did not eat), he 
was allowed to go to Russia. Here he played an obscure but 
apparently important part, and was believed to visit central 
Europe periodically. On April 26, 1928, he was arrested in Vienna, 
whither he had returned to organize a Hungarian Communist 
party. The Austrian Government refused to extradite him to 
Hungary, on the ground that the evidence given at his previous 
trials in absentia in Hungary had not satisfactorily proved crim- 
inal offences against him. He therefore escaped with three 
months’ imprisonment for minor offences and a renewal of his de- 
portation order. 

Kun was the only man amongst the Hungarian Bolsheviks 
who possessed at the same time an aptitude for ruling a country, 
and a genuine fanaticism. He was a cruel and violent man only 
when he thought it necessary for the triumph of his ideas. But 
he was impulsive and incredibly naive, with an extremely limited 
knowledge of men. (G. Ro. ; C. A. M.) 
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KUNAR, a river and valley of Afghanistan, on the north-west 
frontier of British India. The Kunar valley (Kboaspes in the 
classics) is the southern section of that great river system which 
reaches from the Hindu Kush to the Kabul river near Jalalabad, 
and which, under the names of Yarkhun, Chitral, Kashkar, etc., 
is more extensive than the Kabul basin itself. The lower reaches 
of the Kunar are wide and comparatively shallow, the river mean- 
dering in a multitude of channels through a broad and fairly 
open valley, well cultivated and fertile, with large flourishing 
villages and a mixed population of Mohmand and other tribes 
of Afghan origin. Here the hills to the eastward are compara- 
tively low, though they shut in the valley closely. Beyond them 
are the Bajour uplands. To the west are the great mountains of 
Kafiristan, called Kashmund, snow-capped, and running to 14,000 
ft. of altitude. Amongst them are many wild but beautiful valleys 
occupied by Kafirs. From 20 to 30 m. up the river on its left 
bank, under the Bajour hills, are thick clusters of villages, 
amongst which are the ancient towns of Kunar and Pashat. The 
chief tributary from the Kafiristan hills is the Pechdara, which 
joins the river close to Chagan Sarai. It is a fine, broad, swift- 
flowing stream, with an excellent bridge over it (part of Abdur 
Rahman’s military road developments), and has been largely 
utilized for irrigation. Above Chagan Sarai, as far as Arnawai, 
where the Afghan boundary crosses the river, and above which 
the valley belongs to Chitral, the river narrows to a swift moun- 
tain stream obstructed by boulders and hedged in with steep 
cliffs and difficult “parris” or slopes of rocky hill-side. Wild 
almond here sheds its blossoms into the stream, and in the early 
summer much of the floral beauty of Kashmir is to be found. 
At Asmar there is a slight widening of the valley, and the oppor- 
tunity for a large Afghan military encampment, spreading to 
both sides of the river and connected by a very creditable bridge 
built on the cantilever system. There are no apparent relics of 
Buddhism in the Kunar, such as are common about Jalalabad 
or Chitral, or throughout Swat and Dir. The Kunar valley route 
to Chitral and to Kafiristan is being developed by Afghan en- 
gineering. 

KUNBI, “ householder,” the great agricultural caste of Western 
India (post-Vedic Skt. kutunibika , which may be a Sanskritized 
form of an aboriginal word). The name becomes Kurmi in the 
north where that caste is numerous along the Ganges and to the 
south of that river. The Kunbi corresponds to the Kapu of the 
Telugu country in Madras, and to many castes elsewhere. The 
Maratha is really an upper-class Kunbi, who in some parts of the 
Deccan forms an actual majority of the population. In 1921 the 
Kunbis numbered 6,769,502, including the Kurmis. 

KUNCHINJINGA or Khanchinjanga, a mountain of the 
Himalayas (<7.1’.) situated in Nepal ( q.v .). It attains an altitude of 
24,154 ft. and is one of the highest mountains in the world. 

KUNDT, AUGUST ADOLPH EDUARD EBER- 
HARD (1839-1894), German physicist, was born at Schwerin in 
Mecklenburg on Nov. 18, 1839. He studied at Leipzig, but after- 
wards went to Berlin. In 1867 he became Privatdozent in Berlin 
University, and in the following year professor of physics at the 
Ziirich Polytechnic; then, after a year or two at Wurzburg, he 
was called in 1872 to Strassburg, where he was one of the found- 
ers of the Physical Institute. Finally in 1888 he succeeded Helm- 
holtz in the chair of experimental physics and directorship of the 
Berlin Physical Institute. He died at Israelsdorf, near Liibeck, 
on May 21, 1894. Kundt’s special work was done in sound and 
light. In the former he developed a valuable method for the 
investigation of standing waves within pipes. He used a finely 
divided powder such as lycopodium, dusted over the interior of 
a tube to show the position of the nodes. The method can be 
used for the determination of the velocity of sound in gases and in 
solids. In light Kundt’s name is widely known for his inquiries 
in anomalous dispersion, not only in' liquids and vapours, but 
even in metals, which he obtained in very thin films by means of 
a laborious process of electrolytic deposition upon platinized 
glass. He also carried out many experiments in magneto-optics, 
and succeeded in showing the rotation under the influence of 
magnetic force of the plane of polarization in certain gases and 
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vapours. 

KUNDUZ, a khanate and town of Afghan Turkistan. The 
khanate is bounded on the east by Badakshan, on the west by 
Tashkurghan, on the north by the Oxus and on the south by the 
Hindu Kush. It is inhabited mainly by Uzbegs and is the trade 
centre of a considerable district, including Kataghan, where the 
best horses in Afghanistan are bred. 

KUNENE, formerly known also as Nourse, a river of South- 
West Africa, with a length of over 700 ni., mainly within Portu- 
guese territory, but in its lower course forming the boundary 
between Angola and South-West Africa. The main stream rises in 
12 0 30' S. and about 160 m. in a direct line from the sea at Ben- 
guella and runs generally from north to south through four 
degrees of latitude, but finally flows west to the sea through a 
break in the outer highlands. A little south of 16 0 S. it receives 
the Kulonga from the east, and in about 16 0 50' the Kakulovar 
from the west. Between the mouths of the Kulonga and Kakul- 
ovar the Kunene traverses a swampy plain, inundated during high 
water, and containing several small lakes at other parts of the year. 
From this swampy region divergent branches run south-east. They 
are mainly intermittent, but the Kwamatuo, which leaves the main 
stream in about 15 0 S' E., 17 0 15' S., flows into a large marsh or 
lake called Etosha, which occupies a depression in the inner table- 
land about 3,400 ft. above sea-level. From the south-eastern end 
of the Etosha lake streams issue in the direction of the Okavango, 
to which in times of great flood they contribute some water. From 
the existence of this divergent system it is conjectured that at one 
time the Kunene formed part of the Okavango, and thus of the 
Zambezi basin. ( See Ngami.) 

On leaving the swampy region the Kunene turns decidedly to 
the west, and descends to the coast plain by a number of cataracts, 
of which the chief (in 1 7 0 25' S., 14° 20' E.) has a fall of 330 feet. 
The river becomes smaller in volume as it passes through an 
almost desert region with little or no vegetation. The stream i^ 
sometimes shallow and fordable, at others confined to a narrow 
rocky channel. Near the sea the Kunene traverses a region of 
sand-hills, its mouth being completely blocked at low water. The 
river enters the Atlantic in 1 7 0 18' S., n° 40' E. There are indica- 
tions that a former branch of the river once entered a bay to the 
south. 

KUNERSDORF, a village of Prussia, 4 m. E. of Frankfurt- 
on-Oder, the scene of a great battle, fought on Aug. 12, 1759, 
between the Prussian army commanded by Frederick the Great 
and the allied Russians under Soltykov and Austrians under 
Loudon, in which Frederick was defeated with enormous losses 
and his army temporarily ruined. ( See Seven Years' War.) 

KUNGRAD, a town in the Kara Kalpak autonomous area of 
the Kazakstan S.S.R. in lat. 42 0 53' N., long. 58° 50' E., on the 
Taldyk arm of the delta of the Amu-darya, 50 m. S. of Lake 
Aral, altitude 260 ft. Pop. (1926) 3,098. It is the centre for cara- 
van routes linking the Khorezm oasis and Khiva with Krasno- 
vodsk and other places on the Caspian, and with the Emba river, 
and the province of Aktyubinsk. 

KUNGUR, a town in the Uralsk area of the Russian S.F.S.R. 
in 57 0 25' N., 56° 48' E., on the railway from Penn to Sverdlovsk, 
where it crosses the Sylva river. Pop. (1926) 19,803. It has a 
civic electricity and water supply, and its industries include the 
making of alabaster, of leather goods and of beer. The town was 
founded in 1642, and frequently attacked by the tribes of the 
Volga during the 17th century. Its fortress, erected in 1673, was 
destroyed at the beginning of the 19th century. Its situation on 
the main road to Siberia and on a navigable river led in pre- 
railway times to its development as a trading centre; its leather 
goods were noted in Moscow and Nijni-Novgorod, and its mer- 
chants imported tea and other goods direct from Kiakhta. 

KUNKEL (or Kunckel) YON LOWENSTJERN, 
JOHANN (1630-1703), German chemist, was born in 1630, 
near Rendsburg, his father being alchemist to the court of Hol- 
stein. He became chemist and apothecary to the dukes of Lauen- 
burg, and then to the elector of Saxony, Johann Georg II., who 
put him in charge of the royal laboratory at Dresden. In 1679 
he became director of the laboratory and glass works of Branden- 


burg, and in 1C88 Charles XI. brought him to Stockholm, gave 
him the title of Baron von Lowenstjem in 1693 and made him a 
member of the council of mines. He died on Mar. 20, 1703 (others, 
say 1702) at Dreissighufen, his country house near Pernau. 
Kunkel shares with Boyle the honour of having discovered the 
secret of the process by which Brand of Hamburg had prepared 
phosphorus in 1669, and he found how to make artificial ruby 
(red glass) by the incorporation of purple of Cassius. His work 
also included observations on putrefaction and fermentation, on 
the nature of salts, and on the preparation of pure metals. Al- 
though he derided the notion of the alkahest, or universal solvent, 
and denounced the deceptions of the fraudulent alchemists, he 
apparently believed in the possibility of transmuting metals. 

His chief works were Oeffentliche Zuschrift von dem Phosphor 
Mirabil (1678) ; Ars vitriaria ex per invent alis (1689) and Laboratorium 
chymicum (1716). 

KUN-LUN: see Kuen-Lun. 

KUNZITE, a transparent lilac-coloured variety of spodu- 
mene ( q.v ), used as a gem-stone. It was discovered in 1902 near 
Pala, in San Diego county, Calif., and named after Dr. George 
F. Kunz, of New York. Since then it has also been found in 
Madagascar. 

KUOPIO, one of the nine administrative departments of the 
republic of Finland, with that of Oulu (Uleaborg) on the north, 
Vaasa (Vasa) on the west, and Mikkeli (St. Michel) on the south. 
Russia lies to the east. Area, 13.970 sq.m, excluding lakes. Pop. 
(1925) 369,351. The surface is hilly, reaching from 600 to 800 ft. 
of altitude in the north (Suomenselka hills), and from 300 to 400 
ft. in the south. Lt is built up of gneisso-granites, which are cov- 
ered, especially in the middle and east, with younger granites, and 
partly of gneisses, quartzite, and tMc schists and augitic rocks. 
The whole is covered with glacial and later lacustrine deposits. The 
soil is of moderate fertility, but often full of boulders. Large 
lakes cover 16% of the surface, marshes and peat bogs over 29% 
of the area, and much of the remainder is forest clad. The climate 
is severe, the average temperature being for the year 36° F, for 
January 13 0 and for July 63°. A very small portion is under culti- 
vation. Rye, barley, oats and potatoes are the chief crops. Dairy 
1 farming and cattle breeding are of rapidly increasing importance. 
Iron ore is mined and smelted. There are small engineering and 
chemical works, tanneries, saw-mills, paper-mills and distilleries 
The preparation of carts/ sledges and other wooden goods is an 
important domestic industry. Timber, iron, butter, furs and game 
are exported. The chief town is Kuopio (q.v.). 

KUOPIO, the chief town of the above department, in 62° 50' 
N., 27 0 35' E., on Lake Kalla-vesi and on the railway. Pop 
(1925) 22,295. Kuopio, in consequence of rail and steamer com- 
munication with middle Finland and the sea (via Saima canal), 
is a trading centre of considerable importance. There is an agri- 
cultural school at Levais, close by. 

KUPKA, FRANTISEK (1871- ), Czech painter, born 

at Dobruska in Bohemia, studied at the Academy of Fine Arts’ in 
Prague, at Vienna and in Paris, where he finally settled. His 
inventive talent, strengthened by a close knowledge of con- 
temporary society and coloured by his sceptical outlook, was 
manifested notably in satirical drawings and caricatures which 
appeared in Cocorico, Uassiette an beurre , Le Canard Sauvage 
and other Parisian papers. He became known principally through 
a series of drawings entitled “L’Argent” and through his admir- 
able illustrations to the book Uhomme et la terre by E. Reclus 
(1905). In 1908 Kupka provided the illustrations for a biblio- 
phile edition of The Fates by C. M. R. Leconte de Lisle and three 
years later for the Lysistrata of Aristophanes. In search of a 
new form of artistic expression, he became an adherent of the 
tendency known as “Orphism,” and produced large canvases in 
which the interest of the subject matter is subordinated to the 
rhythm of the colour scheme. His ironical powers of observation, 
his bold imagery and philosophical outlook make Kupka one 
of the most interesting artistic figures of his time. 

KUPRILI, the name of a family of Turkish statesmen. 

1. Mohammed Kuprili (c. 1586-1661) was the grandson of 
an Albanian who had settled at Kupri in Asia Minor. He l)egan 
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lif^ as a scullion in the imperial kitchen, became cook, then purse- 
bearer to Khosrev Pasha, and so, by wit and favour, rose to be 
master of the horse, “pasha of two tails,” and governor of a series 
of important cities and sanjaks. In 1656 he was appointed gov- 
ernor of Tripoli; but before he had set out to his new post he 
was nominated to the grand vizierate. He suppressed an dmeute 
of orthodox Mussulman fanatics in Constantinople (Sept. 22), 
and put to death certain favourites of the powerful Valide Sul- 
tana, by whose corruption and intrigues the administration had 
been confused. A little later (January 1657) he suppressed with 
ruthless severity a rising of the spahis; a certain Sheik Salim, 
leader of the fanatical mob of the capital, was drowned in the 
Bosporus; and the Greek Patriarch, who had written to the voi- 
vode of Wallachia to announce the approaching downfall of 
Islam, was hanged. 

Having cowed the disaffected elements in the state, he turned 
his attention to foreign enemies. The victory of the Venetians 
off Chios (May 2, 1657) was a severe blow to the Turkish sea- 
power, which Kuprili set himself energetically to repair. A 
second battle, fought in the Dardanelles (July 17-19), ended by 
a lucky shot blowing up the Venetian flag-ship; the losses of the 
Ottoman fleet were repaired, and in the middle of August Kuprili 
appeared off Tenedos, which was captured on the 31st and rein- 
corporated permanently in the Turkish empire. Thus the Otto- 
man prestige was restored at sea, while Kuprili’s ruthless 
enforcement of discipline in the army and suppression of revolts, 
whether in Europe or Asia, restored it also on land. But his 
haughty and violent temper broke the traditional friendly rela- 
tions between Turkey and France. The French ambassador, de la 
Haye, had delayed bringing him the customary gifts; Kuprili was 
bitterly offended, and, on pretext of an abuse of the immunities 
of diplomatic correspondence, bastinadoed the ambassador’s son 
and cast him and the ambassador himself into prison. A special 
envoy, sent by Louis XIV., to demand reparation, was treated 
with studied insult; Mazarin therefore abandoned the Turkish 
alliance, and threw the power of France on to the side of Venice, 
openly assisting the Venetians in the defence of Crete. 

Kuprili’s restless energy continued to the last, exhibiting itself 
on one side in wholesale executions, on the other in vast building 
operations. By his orders castles were built at the mouth of the 
Don and on the bank of the Dnieper, outworks against the ever- 
aggressive Tatars, as well as on either shore of the Dardanelles. 
His last activity as a statesman was to spur the sultan on to 
press the war against Hungary. He died on Oct. 31, 1661. Kuprili 
recommended the sultan to appoint his son as his successor, and 
so founded a dynasty of able statesmen who occupied the grand 
vizierate almost without interruption for half a century. 

2. Fazil Ahmad Kuprili (1635-1676), son of the preceding, 
succeeded his father as grand vizier in 1661 (this being the first 
instance of a son succeeding his father in that office since the 
time of the Chcnder 61 is). Three years after his accession to office 
Turkey suffered a crushing defeat at the battle of St. Gothard, 
and was obliged to make peace with the Empire. But Kuprili’s 
influence with the sultan remained unshaken, and five years later 
Crete fell to his arms (1669). He fought against Poland, in de- 
fence of the Cossacks, who had appealed to Turkey for pro- 
tection. At first successful, Kuprili was defeated by the Poles 
under John Sobieski at Khotin and Lemberg; the Turks, however, 
continued to hold their own, and finally in October 1676 consented 
to honourable terms of peace by the treaty of Zurawno (October 
16, 1676), retaining Kaminiec, Podolia and the greater part of the 
Ukraine. Three days later Ahmad Kuprili died. He was a liberal 
protector of art and literature, and the kindliness of his dispo- 
sition formed a marked contrast to the cruelty of his father. 

3. Zade Mustafa Kuprili (1637-1691), surnamed Fazil, son 
of Mohammed Kuprili, became grand vizier to Suleiman II. in 
1689. Called to office after disaster had driven Turkey’s forces 
from Hungary and Poland and her fleets from the Mediterranean, 
he began by ordering strict economy and reform in the taxation. 
He reorganized the army and navy, and enacted the Nizam-i - 

\ jedid , or new regulations for the improvement of the condition 
of the Christian ayas. He was killed at Salankamen on Aug. 19, 
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1691, when the total defeat of the Turks by the Austrians led 
to their expulsion from Hungary. 

4. Hussein Kuprili (surnamed Amuja-Zade) was the son of 
Hassan, a younger brother of Mohammed Kuprili. He became 
grand vizier in 1697, and owing to his ability and energy the 
Turks were able to drive the Austrians back over the Save, and 
Turkish fleets were sent into the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 
The efforts of European diplomacy succeeded in inducing Austria 
and Turkey to come to terms by the treaty of Carlowitz, whereby 
Turkey was shorn of her chief conquests (1699). After this event 
Hussein Kuprili, surnamed “the Wise,” suppressed the revolts 
which had broken out in Arabia, Egypt and the Crimea, subdued 
the Janissaries, and instituted administrative and financial reform. 
He was driven from office in 1702, and died shortly afterwards. 

5. Numan Kuprili, son of Mustafa Fazil, became grand vizier 
in 1710. He failed to introduce order into the administration and 
was dismissed from office in less than fourteen months after his 
appointment. 

6. Abdullah Kuprili, a son of Mustafa Fazil Kuprili, was 
appointed Kaimakam or deputy of the grand vizier in 1703. He 
commanded the Persian expedition in 1723 and captured Tabriz 
in 1725, resigning his office in 1726. In 1735 be again commanded 
against the Persians, but fell at the disastrous battle of Bagaverd. 

KUPRIN, ALEXANDER IVANOVICH (187a- ), 

a Russian writer, received his education at the cadet school 
in Moscow and entered the Russian army in 1890. In 1897 he 
resigned his commission and devoted his time to literature. His 
first collection of short stories was published in 1903, but it was 
not until 1905 that his name was made famous by his novel The 
Duel , a realistic picture of garrison life on the western frontier, 
which made Kuprin popular with the radicals, who accepted the 
book as a categorical condemnation of the army. In the revolution, 
however, he was anti-Bolshevik, and emigrated to France after 
the collapse of the White Army. Unlike the usual Russian type 
of story, his tales are full of action, but his style shows his lack 
of a literary education. Kuprin’s works were published in 1910 
at St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) in 6 vols., later increased to 
14 vols. The following, among others, have been translated into 
English: The Bracelet of Garnets (1911; Eng. trans. by Leo 
Pasvolsky, 1919); Sasha (Eng. trans., 1920); The River of Life 
(Eng. trans. by S. Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry, 1916); 
A Slav Soul (trans. 1916, with introduction by Stephen Graham). 
His novel, Yama, was translated into French under the title La 
Fosse aux Filles (1923). 

KURA 5 AN: see Nuba. 

KURAKIN, BORIS IVANOVICH, Prince (1676-1727), 
Russian diplomatist, brother-in-law of Peter the Great, was 
one of the earliest of Peter’s pupils. In 1697 he was sent to Italy 
to learn navigation. He filled many important diplomatic mis- 
sions. He was sent to Rome in 1707 to prevent papal recognition 
of Stanislaus Leszczynski as king of Poland. From 1708 to 
1712 he represented Russia at London, Hanover and The Hague 
successively, and, in 1713, was the principal Russian plenipoten- 
tiary at the peace congress of Utrecht. From 1716 to 1722 he 
was ambassador at Paris, and when, in 1724, Peter set out on his 
Persian campaign, Kurakin was appointed the supervisor of all 
the Russian ambassadors accredited to the various European 
courts. “The father of Russian diplomacy” was most useful 
to Russia perhaps when the Great Northern war ( see Sweden : 
History) was drawing to a close. He prevented Great Britain 
from declaring war against Peter’s close ally, Denmark, at the 
crisis of the struggle. Kurakin’s autobiography, carried down 
to 1709, is an historical document of the first importance. He 
wrote History of Tsar Peter Aleksievich and the People Nearest 
to Him (1682-1694) (Rus.). 

See Archives of Prince A. Tk. Kurakin (Rus.) (St. Petersburg, 1890) ; 
A. Bruckner, A Russian Tourist in Western Europe in the beginning 
of the XVlIIth Century (Rus.) (St. Petersburg, 1892). 

KURANDVAD or KURANTWAD, native state of India, 
in the Deccan division of Bombay, part of the Southern Mahratta 
jagirs. Created in 1772 by a grant from the peshwa, the state was 
divided in 1811 into two parts one of which, called Shedbal, 
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lapsed to the British government in 1857. In 1855 Kurandvad 
was further divided between a senior and a junior branch. The 
territory of both is widely scattered among other native states 
and British districts. Area of the senior branch, 182 sq.m.; pop. 
(1921) 38,760. Area of junior branch, 116 sq.m.; pop. (1921), 
34,296. The joint tribute is i64o. The chiefs are Brahmans by 
caste, of the Patwardhan family. The town of Kurandvad, in 
which both branches have their residence, is on the right bank 
of the Panchganga river near its junction with the Kistna. Pop. 
(1921), 7,066. 

KURANKO, a light-skinned, robust people of medium 
height and Mandinga origin, living on the Niger sources in French 
Guinea and Sierra Leone. They have elected high chiefs. The 
nephew usually marries the widow of his maternal uncle. De- 
scent is patrilineal. Family property is inherited by the brother 
of the deceased, and personal possessions by his son. Each of the 
several clans has its tana or tabu animal. Several secret societies 
exist for men and women ( Segere , Andomba, Kono). The 
Kuranko practise cultivation and arboriculture (Kola tree), and 
their religion is animist. 

See N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on Sierra Leone (1916). 
KURBASH or KOURBASH, a whip or strap about a yard 
in length, made of the hide of the hippopotamus or rhinoceros. 
It was an instrument of punishment and torture used in various 
Mohammedan countries, especially in the Turkish empire. “Gov- 
ernment by kurbash” denotes the oppression of a people by the 
constant abuse of the kurbash to maintain authority, to collect 
taxes or to pervert justice. 

KURDISTAN, in its broadest or ethnographical accepta- 
tion, means the region inhabited by the Kurds, an area stretch- 
ing north and south from Mount Ararat to the Diyala tributary 
of the Tigris, and east and west from about 28° E. to the Kara 
Su. Thus the country occupied more or less continuously by the 
Kurds is 600 m. in length from south-east to north-west and 
from 1 20-1 50 m. inbreadth. The territory is now divided between 
Persia, ‘Iraq and Turkey and probably has a total Kurdish popu- 
lation of about 1,500,000. 

In Persia the Kurds occupy mainly the provinces of Kerman- 
shah and Kurdistan as well as the southern part of Azerbaijan 
and the mountainous region of the districts of Urmia, Khoi, and 
the southern slopes of Ararat. Colonies of Kurds are found also 
in Khurasan, Fars and Burujird (Luristan). In Asiatic Turkey 
the principal localities occupied 
by Kurds lie just along the 
Turco-Persian frontier and Kurds 
mingled with Christians inhabit 
the region around Lake Van. 

Between the upper courses of 
the Tigris and Euphrates Kurds 
are found mainly to the north 
of a line joining Feshkhabur 
(near Jazirat ibn Omar) to Su- 
maisat above Birejik and they 
are also found considerably west- 
ward of the Euphrates. They are 
numerous around Bitlis, Erzin- 
jan, Diarbekr, Erzerum and on 
the western slopes of Ararat. In 
the mandated territory of ‘Iraq, 
in what was formerly the Turkish 
vilayet of Mosul, according to 
the census of 1923-4, they num- 
bered 394,007; they occupy the whole of the town of Sulai- 
maniya, and form a majority in Erbil and Kirkuk. (In Russian 
Transcaucasia the Kurds of Erivan and Kars were said to number 
125,000 in 1910.) The Kurdish race is thus distributed under 
three jurisdictions: a condition which is likely to retard their 
development into a homogeneous community. 

Kurdistan, in the narrower sense, is a province of Persia situ- 
ated in the mountainous country between Azerbaijan on the north, 
and Kermanshah on the south, extending to the frontier of Iraq 
on the west and bounded east by the provinces of Gerrus and 


Hamadan. The administrative headquarters is Sinandaj vmore 
generally called Sinneh) and the revenue of the province amounted 
to 1,624,099 krans in 1926-7 (£ St.® 45 krans) which is small in 
comparison with the area and due to the fact that a great part 
of the population consists of restive and turbulent nomads who 
are resentful of official control. 

The province occupies the mountainous system which starting 
from the range of Anti Taurus sweeps east to become the Zagros, 
which the Kurds share with the Lurs farther south. The country 
presents either masses of mountains heaped upon each other or 
great upland tablelands covered with flocks and the tents of the 
Ilyats. The valleys are deep and narrow, wherein the villages 
are commonly built in situations which protect the inhabitants 
from the inclemency of the weather. The soil in the valleys is 
good and would yield in abundance, but the Kurds prefer a pas- 
toral life. The district of Ardalan in particular produces excellent 
pasture. The chief natural productions are wheat, barley, cotton, 
tobacco and all kinds of fruits (particularly cherries) and vege- 
tables. The walnut tree is common and the oaks here yield great 
quantities of gall-nuts which are largely exported. Snow falls 
for four months of the year during which the sedentary people 
live much in underground houses as a protection from the 
weather, where they store food for themselves and fodder for 
their cattle. The great need is fuel and dried dung is carefully 
stored for this purpose. 

The population consists almost wholly of hill people and 
nomad tribes, except at Sinandaj and a few other populous cen- 
tres. Sinandaj is situated in 35 0 15' N. and 47 0 18' E., at an 
elevation of 5,300 ft. and is 200 m. S. of Tabriz, 80 m. N.W. of 
Hamadan and 87 m. N. of Kermanshah to all of which places 
cart-tracks lead. The population is estimated at about 32,000, 
of whom a few hundreds are Jews and Armenians. The town 
lies snugly in a valley and in general appearance is pleasing, the 
houses being generally well built among gardens. The residence 
of the governor is a castle called Dar ul Ayaleh on a hill above 
the town. The chief industries are the making of carpets of 
wool and felt and as the local wool is of excellent quality the 
products are highly prized. Other articles of trade are hides, 
skins, sheep and cereals. 

Bibliography. — Publications subsequent to 1900. F. R. MaunselJ, 
Central Kurdistan (1901) and “The land of Elam,’' Geogr. J., 1925, 
LXV.; Grenard, “Kurdistan et Arraenie,” La Geographic, 1904, IX.; 
M. Sykes, Dar ul Islam (1904) and The Caliph’s last heritage (1915) ; 
B. Dickson, “Journeys in Kurdistan,” Geogr. J., 1910, XXXV.; H. 
Grothe, Wanderungen in Persien (1910); E. Banse, “Kurdistan ein 
landerkundlicher Begriff,” Petermanns Mitt., 1911, LVII.; E. B. Soane, 
To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in disguise (1926), and “The southern 
Kurd,” J. Cent. Asian Soc., 1922, IX.; M. Philips Price, “A journey 
through Azerbaijan and Persian Kurdistan,” Persia Soc., 1913, March, 
and /. Manchr. Geogr. Soc., 1914, XXX.; E. T. A. and W. A. Wigram, 
The Cradle of Mankind: Life in Eastern Kurdistan (1922) ; H. 
Handel-Mazetti, Die vegetations verhaltnisse von Mesopotamien und 
Kurdistan (Vienna, 1914)? and “Zur Geographic von Kurdistan,” 
Petermanns Mitt., 1012, LVIII.; A. I. Iyessa, Journey to the north 
Persian Kurdistan (1913; in Russian); Kenneth Mason, “Central 
Kurdistan,” Geogr. J., 1919, LIV.; B. Nikitine, “Les Kurdes racont^s 
par eux-memes,” L’Asie frangaise, 1925, May, and “Quelques observa- 
tions sur les Kurdes,” Mercure de France, 1921, XXXII.; E. S. Stevens, 
By Tigris and Euphrates (1923) ; W. R. Hay, Two years in Kurdistan. 
Experiences of a political officer, igiS-20 (1921) ; C. H. D. Ryder, 
“The Turco-Persian Frontier Commission,” Records Survey of India, 
1914-15, IX. and “The demarcation of the Turco-Persian boundary in 
1913-14,” Geogr. J., 1925, LXXI. ; Klolzel, Die Strasse d. Zehntausend 
mit der Schmude-Expedition nach Persien (Hamburg, 1925). 

(P. Z. C.) 

HISTORY 

The origin of the Kurds cannot yet be accurately defined. The 
oldest Sumerian records leave little doubt that not later than 2,000 
b.c. a people named Gutu or Kuti, later on called Kurtie by the 
Assyrians, held the region of middle Tigris from the district of 
Bohtan roundabout Mount Gfldi (perverted into Jebel Judi by 
the Arabs), across Bezabda ( Jezirat Ibn Omar of the Arabs), to 
the mountains of Kuh-i-Shengar (Jebel Sinjar) in the west and 
the chains of Zagros in the east. Another group of kindred tribes 
named Kassites (Kassu) descended into Babylon from the south- 
ern hills of Zagros and governed Babylonia (Akkad) for about 
six centuries (1800-1200 b.c.). It appears that these original 
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Kdrdish tribes, perhaps of pure Aryan stock, were one of the 
oldest autochthonous people of those mountain regions. 

Called Kardu by later Assyrians and pre-Muslim Arabs, 
Gortukh by Armenians, and Carduchi (Kap&>xoOi) Gordse, Cyrti, 
etc., in the Greek and Roman classics, the history of the Kurds 
has consequently been yery confused and illusory. There is, how- 
ever, little doubt that by a comparative study of the records 


of Sargon II. and Assarhaddon of Assyria, 
of Herodotus, of Moses of Chorene (Ar- 
menian) and Persian epic poems some of 
the great Kurdish tribes, the JBokhtis, the 
Mukris, the Hadabanis, the Mihranis (Mil- 
lis), the Babans and others, can be identi- 
fied as existing as early as the 6th century 
b.c. and living the same sort of life as 
to-day. They constitute the oldest aris- 
tocracy throughout the world in so far as 
their tribal names are concerned. 

From the dawn of history the Kurdish 
tribes have scarcely submitted to any em- 
pire or conqueror for long. They fought 
the Sumerian dynasties, one of which 
called itself Gutium. The Hittite monarch, 
Shubbilukuma (1370 b.c.), refers to them 
as Gurda and to their god Gir. As the 
chief constituent elements of the Nairi 
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confederation they fought all the great iCU£,r TuRKISH KURD 
Assyrian monarchs from Salmanasor I. 
onwards until they helped Cyaxares and Cyrus to overthrow 
both Nineveh and Babylon. Viewed from an historical angle, 
it appears that the Assyrian empire, even at the height of its 
power, felt secure only in the plain of Nineveh and westwards; 
whereas the Kurdish tribes in the north, north-east, and on the 
borders of Elam caused increasing trouble to Assyria by their 
unvanquished self-assertion. On the downfall of the Median 
empire, the Kurds seem to have absorbed the remnants of 
Mede warriors as they absorbed later Assyrians, Armenians and 


the Turkomans; just in the same way as they have themselves 
been absorbed by their neighbours. Under Cyrus and Darius, 
the Kurdish tribes were completely Aryanized and their national 
characteristics were formed. On a more or less equal footing with 
the great satraps of Achaemian Persia, they not only supplied 
troops but they became the privileged guardians of Zoroastrian 
temples (the Ravandi tribe). They fought the Greeks of Xeno- 
phon on their retreat through Bohtan, as well as the Seleucids who 
tried to dominate them, and they were prominent under the 


Sassanians. 


Many Invasions. — The Kurds were not subdued by Arab oc- 
cupation of their land ( 7th— 9th century). They knew the Aryans, 
but the Arabs anticipated the later ruthless destruction of Kurdish 
cities by Mongols. Ruins of these destructions can be seen from 
Hamadan and Kermanshah to the Tigris. This region formed the 
Kurdish independent kingdom of Shahrizor (nth to 1 6th cen- 
tury). The ruins of Yassin Tepe represent the site of the capital 
city and castle of Shahrizor. 

Another independent Kurdish kingdom, the Mervan family, 
ruled at Diarbekr in the first half of the nth century, succumb- 
ing to the Seljuks, When Salaheddin the Great (Saladin) fought 
the Crusaders and united most of the Kurdish tribes under his 


rule in Syria (12th century) Kurdish power was at its height. 

When the Mongol Great Khan Mangu sent his brother Hulagu 
(1252) to conquer Western Asia, he was to suppress those Kurd- 
ish “robbers” of Kurd-i-kuh (Shahrizor) who hampered the free 
movements of the Mongol armies. The Kurds massacred 20,000 
Mongols in 1257 before the castle of Arbil. 


When the Turks occupied Armenia and Kurdistan in 15x4-36, 
during their wars with Persia, Sultan Selim I. entrusted the organ- 
ization of these practically independent countries to Mullah Idris, 
a Kurd of Bitlis. Idris transferred many Kurdish clans into the 
Arax valley, and Arab Sheikh families into the Kurdish tribes, to 
convert them to the Sunni faith. Although the Turks conferred 
honours on Kurdish chiefs the sympathy of the Kurds remained 
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always with Persia, and by close co-operation with their Chris- 
tian neighbours the Kurds waged unceasing warfare against the 
Turks for the maintenance of their independence. Led by Bedz- 
khan Bey of Bohtan, the Yezidi chief of Revanduz and of Hak- 
kiari, the tribes rose against the Turkish reforms, and from 1832 
to 1847 the Turks sent army after army to overcome those 
courageous tribes and destroy their castles. Many of the Kurdish 
Derebeys (Lords of Valleys) were replaced by Turkish governors. 

In order to disrupt the unwritten pact of friendship between 
the Kurds and their Christian neighbours, Abdul Hamid organized 
in 1890, in his own name, cavalry divisions from the Kurds, which 
became a scourge to all indiscriminately. This privileged Kurd- 
ish force considerably retarded the growth of national self-con- 
sciousness among the Kurds and produced hostile feeling between 
them and the Armenians. ( See Armenia.) 

With the downfall of Abdul Hamid, the Kurdish cavalry was 
suppressed in 1909, and more enlightened Kurds came forward to 
lead their people. Several Kurdish deputies in the Ottoman cham- 
ber and senate took up the national cause. Kurdish newspapers 
and party clubs were established in Constantinople, Baghdad and 
Mosul to cultivate a common language for the use of all Kurds. 
The Young Turks waged war against Ibrahim Pasha of the Millis, 
the Sheikh Barzani near Mosul, the Hamavends and the tribes 
of Dersim. 

The World War- — None of the Kurdish tribes had any interest 
in the World War; yet from the beginning they were involved both 
on Caucasian and the Mesopotamian fronts and suffered heavy 

losses. 

At the Peace Conference in Paris in 1919 Sherif Pasha, a Kurd, 
represented the claims of the Kurdish race, demanding inde- 
pendence from Turkey. In the Treaty of Sevres, Kurdistan was 
defined as a narrow strip of territory lying between the southern 
frontier of Armenia and Nbrthern ‘Iraq. The Treaty of Lausanne 
did not mention Kurdistan; it left the delimitation of the north- 
ern boundary of ‘Iraq to a friendly agreement between Great Brit- 
ain and Turkey; failing this, the dispute was to be solved by the 
Council of the League of Nations. ( See Mosul.) 

While the Council of the League was discussing this essentially 
Kurdish problem a Kurdish rebellion broke out in Turkey in Feb. 
1925, having Giiij and other middle Taurus heights as its centre. 
Sheikh Said, followed by some well-known tribal chiefs, had 
initial successes. The Turks collected regular troops and, after 
short and decisive assaults, broke the Kurdish rebellion and cap- 
tured the ringleaders. A Turkish court martial was set up at 
Diarbekr, which condemned to death Sheikh Said, Dr. Fuad and 
46 other Kurdish nationalist leaders. They were all executed in 
Aug. 1925. The President of the Turkish court martial stated later 
that the rebellion had a purely nationalist motive. Since then the 
Turkish Republican Government has passed a law transferring 
the Kurdish leaders from their historic homes in Bohtan Sasun 
and Bayazid to the unhealthy coasts of Anatolia. Intermittent 
warfare still goes on. 

Bibliography. — Sharafeddin, Sharaf-Natnah (1597), or Fastes dc 
la nation Kourde , 4 vols. ; trans. into French by F. Charmov 
(St. Petersburg, 1869) ; Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Koordislan 
(1836); Wagner, Reise nach Persien und dcm Lande der Kurden 
(1852); Miilingen, Wild Life among Koords (1870); Binder, An 
Kurdistan (1887) ; Hiising, “Der Zagros und seine Volker,” in 
Der Alte orient , Hefte 3-4 (1908) ; Tusti, Kurdische Grammatik , 
(1880) ; Hartmann, “Bohtan,” in Mitt. d. Vorderas. Ges. (1896-97) ; 
Prym and Socin, Kurdische Sammlungen (1890); Jaha, Diet. Kurde- 
Francais (1879) ; Houtum-Schindler, “Beitrage zum Kurd. Worbs- 
Schatze,” in Zeits d. morg. Ges., vols. xxxviii. and xlii. (1884 and 
1888) ; Sykes, Kurdish Tribes in the Ottoman Empire (1907) ; 
Shahbaz, Armenian-Kurdish relations (in Armenian), 1910; Soane, 
Elementary Kurmanji Grammar (1919) ; Jardine, Bahdinan Kurmanji 
Grammar (1922) ; Soane, To Mesop. and Kurdistan in Disguise 
(1922); Safrastian, Kurds: their Origins and History (full biblio.) 
(1928). (A.S.) 

KURGAN, a town in the Uralsk area of the Russian S.F.S.R., 
at the head of steam navigation on the Tobol river, in 55 0 23' N., 
65° 27' E. Pop. (1926) 27,748. Its position in the centre of a rich 
agricultural district and on the river and railway has made it a 
collecting centre for the butter industry, which started in 1893, 
and grew with such rapidity that Kurgan was exporting more than 
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8,000 tons of butter per annum before 1914. It also collects and 
exports tallow, soap, candles, grain, cattle, leather and hides, and 
has three annual fairs. Its industries include the making of agri- 
cultural machinery, leather goods, sausage making and flour milling 
and it has an electric turbine. Cherries are grown in the district. 
Settlements have existed here from remote antiquity and the town 
receives its name, which means tumulus, from the great number 
of prehistoric burial mounds. The Tobol is frozen from Nov. 16 
to May 8, and the climate is extreme. Average January tempera- 
ture— i-5° F, July 68-7° F, rainfall 16 to 20 in., mainly in the 
three summer months. 

KURIA MURIA ISLANDS, a group of five islands off 
the coast of Arabia, belonging to Britain and forming a depend- 
ency of Aden. They are lofty and rocky, are composed prin- 
cipally of granite with Cretaceous and Tertiary limestones resting 
on it, and have a total area of 28 sq.m., the largest, Hallania, 
being 22 sq.m. They are probably the ancient Insulae Zenobii, 
and were ceded by the sultan of Muscat to Britain in 1854 for 
the purposes of a cable station. They are inhabited by Arabs, 
who speak a peculiar dialect. The islands yield some guano. 

KURILES, a chain of small islands belonging to Japan, 
stretching in a north-easterly direction from Nemuro bay, on the 
extreme east of the island of Yezo, to Chishima-kaikyo (Kuriles 
strait), which separates them from the southernmost point of 
Kamchatka. They extend from 44 0 45' to 50° 56' N. and from 
145 0 25' to 156° 32' E. Their coasts measure 1,496 m.; their 
area is 6,159 sq.m.; their total number is 32, and the names 
of the eight principal islands counting from the south, are Kuna- 
shiri, Shikotan, Etorofu (generally called Etorop, and known 
formerly to Europe as Staten island), Urup, Simusir, Onnekotan, 
Paramoshiri (Paramusir) and Shumshiri. From Noshapzaki 
(Notsu-no-sake or Notsu cape), the most easterly point of Ne- 
muro province, to Tomari, the most westerly point in Kuna- 
shiri, the distance is 7J m., and the Kuriles strait separating 
Shumshiri from Kamchatka is about the same width. The name 
“Kurile” is derived from the Russian kurit (to smoke), in allu- 
sion to the active volcanic character of the group. The islands 
lie entangled in a vast net of sea-weed; are the resort of innu- 
merable birds, and used to be largely frequented by seals and sea- 
otters, which, however, have been almost completely driven away 
by unregulated hunting. 

Near the south-eastern coast of Kunashiri stands a mountain 
called Rausunobori (3,005 ft. high), round whose base sulphur 
bubbles up in large- quantities, and hot springs as well as a hot 
stream are found. On the west coast of the same island is a boil- 
ing lake, called Ponto, which deposits on its bed and round its 
shores black sand, consisting almost entirely of pure sulphur. 
This island has several lofty peaks; Ponnobori-yama near the 
east coast, and Chachanobori and Rurindake in the north. Chach- 
anobori (about 7,382 ft.) is described by Chamberlain and Mason 
as “a cone within a cone, the inner and higher of the two being — 
so the natives say — surrounded by a lake.” The island has ex- 
tensive forests of conifers with an undergrowth of ferns and 
flowering plants, and bears are numerous. The chief port of 
Kunashiri is Tomari on the south coast. The island of Shikotan 
is remarkable for the growth of a species of bamboo (called 
Shikotan-chiku), having dark brown spots on the cane. Etorofu 
has a coast-line broken by deep bays, of which the principal are 
Naibo-wan, Rubetsu-wan and Bettobuwan on the northern shore 
and Shitokap-wan on the southern. It is covered almost com- 
pletely with dense forest, and has a number of streams abounding 
with salmon. Shana, the chief port, is in Rubetsu bay. This 
island, the principal of the group, is divided into four provinces 
for administrative purposes, namely, Etorofu, Furubetsu, Shana 
and Shibetoro. Its mountains are Atosha-nobori (4,035 ft.) in 
Etorofu; Chiripnupori (5,009 ft.) in Shana; and Mokoro-nobori 
(3*930 ft.) and Atuiyadake (3*932 ft) in Shibetoro. Among the 
other islands three only call for notice on account of their alti- 
tudes, namely, Ketoi-jima, Rashua-jima and Matua-jima, which 
rise to heights of 3,944, 3*304 and 5,240 ft. respectively. 

Not much is kaown about the aborigines. By some authorities 
Ainu colonists are supposed to have been the first settlers, and 


to have arrived there via Yezo; by others, the earuesi comers 
are believed to have been a hyperborean tribe travelling south- 
wards by way of Kamchatka. The present population aggregates 
about 4,400, or 07 per sq.m., of whom about 600 are Ainu ( q.v .). 

History. — The Kurile islands were discovered in 1634 by the 
Dutch navigator Martin de Vries. The three southern islands, 
Kunashiri, Etorofu, and Shikotan, are believed to have belonged 
to Japan from a remote date, but at the beginning of the 18th 
century the Russians, having conquered Kamchatka, found their 
way to the northern part of the Kuriles in pursuit of fur-bearing 
animals, with which the islands then abounded. Gradually these 
encroachments were pushed farther south, simultaneously with 
aggressions imperilling the Japanese settlements in the southern 
half of Sakhalin. Japan’s occupation was far from effective in 
either region, and in 1875 she was not unwilling to conclude a 
convention by which she agreed to withdraw altogether from 
Sakhalin provided that Russia withdrew from the Kuriles. 

See Capt. H. J. Snow, Notes on the Kurile Islands (London, 1896). 

KURISCHES HAFF, a lagoon, on the coast of the Baltic, 
stretching from Labiau to Memel, a distance of 60 m., having an 
area of nearly 680 sq.m. It is shallow and only close to Memel 
attains a depth of 23 ft. It is thus unnavigable except for small 
coasting and fishing boats, and sea-going vessels proceed through 
the Memeler Tief (Memel Deep), which connects the Baltic with 
Memel and has a depth of 19 ft. and a breadth of 800 to 1,900 
ft. The Kurisches Haff is separated from the Baltic by a long 
spit (Kurische Nehrung), 72 m. long and 1 to 2 m. wide. The 
latter is fringed throughout its whole length by a chain of dunes, 
which rise in places to a height of nearly 200 ft. and threaten, 
unless checked, to be pressed farther inland and silt up the whole 
Haff. 

KURNOOL, town and district, British India, in the Madras 
presidency. The town is built on a rocky soil at the junction of the 
Hindri and Tungabhadra rivers 32 m. from a railway station. The 
old Hindu fort was levelled in 1865, with the exception of a gate, 
some bastions, etc. The town is a trade centre, cotton cloth 
and carpets are manufactured. There are industrial and training 
schools. Pop. (1921) 27,908, of whom half are Mohammedans. 

The District of Kumoolhas an area of 7,580 sq.m.; pop. (1921), 
914,890. Two long mountain ranges, the Nallamalais (highest 
point 3,149 ft.) and the Yellamalais, extend in parallel lines, 
north and south, through its centre. The Yellamalai (highest point 
about 2,000 ft.) is a low range, generally flat-topped with scarped 
sides. Several low ridges run parallel to the Nallamalais, broken 
here and there by gorges, with mountain streams, several of which 
were dammed across to form irrigation tanks under native rule. 
The principal rivers are the Tungabhadra and Kistna, which bound 
the district on the north. The Kistna here flows chiefly through 
uninhabited jungles, sometimes in long smooth reaches, with inter- 
vening shingly rapids. The Bhavanasi rises on the Nallamalais, 
and falls into the Kistna at Sungameswaram, a place of pilgrimage. 
During the 18th century Kumool formed the jagir of a semi-inde- 
pendent Pathan nawab, whose descendant was dispossessed by the 
British government for treason in 1838. The principal crops are 
millets, cotton, pulses, oil-seeds, and rice, with a little indigo and 
tobacco. Many minerals occur, and barytes, iron and steatite are 
worked. Kurnool suffers severely in time of drought. The canal of 
the Madras Irrigation Company (taken over by government in 
1882) starts from the Tungabhadra river near Kumool town. 
Apart from the weaving of coarse cotton cloth, the chief industrial 
establishments are cotton presses, an oil-mill, and saltpetre refin- 
eries. The district is served by the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
railway. 

KUROKI, TAMESADA, Count (1844-1923), Japanese 
general, was born in Satsuma. He distinguished himself in the 
Chino- Japanese War of 1894-95. He commanded the I, Army 
in the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5), when he won the opening 
battle of the war at the Yalu river, and afterwards advanced 
through the mountains and took part with the other armies in 
the battles of Liao-Yang, Shaho and Mukden. ( See Russo-Japa- 
nese War.) He was created baron for his services in the former 
war, and count for his services in the latter. 
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KUROPATKIN, ALEXEI NIKOLAIEVICH (1848- 
1921), Russian general, entered the army in 1864. In 1875 he 
was employed in diplomatic work in Kashgaria and in 1876 took 
part in military operations in Turkistan, Kokan and Samarkand. 
In the war of 1877-78 against Turkey he earned a great reputa- 
tion as chief of staff to the younger Skobelev ? and after the 
war he wrote a detailed and critical history — Lootscha and 
Plevna (1885) — of the operations, which is still regarded as 
the classical work on the subject. After the war he served again 
on the S.E. borders in command of the Turkistan Rifle Brigade, 
and in 1881 won further fame by a march of 500 m. from Tash- 
kent to Geok-Tepe, taking part in the storming of the latter 
place. In 1882 he was promoted major-general, at the early age 
of 34, and was henceforth regarded by the army as the natural 
successor of Skobelev. In 1903 he took command of the Rus- 
sian army then gathering in Manchuria for the contest with 
Japan. His ill-success in 1904-05 was largely attributable to 
his subjection to the superior command of Adm. Alexeiev, the 
tsar’s viceroy in the Far East, and to internal friction amongst 
the generals, though in his history of the war (Eng. tr., 1909) 
he frankly admitted his own mistakes. After the defeat of Muk- 
den and the retirement of the whole army to Tiding he re- 
signed the command to General Linievich, taking the latter offi- 
cer’s place at the head of one of the three armies in Manchuria. 
( See Russo-Japanese War.) 

In the World War Kuropatkin fought at first on the west 
front, and in 1916 became governor-general of Turkistan. In 
1917 he was teaching in a village school. He died at Shem- 
shurino (Pskov) in Feb., 1921. 

See D. Story, The campaign with Kuropatkin (1904). 

KURO SHI WO, a warm current of the north Pacific ocean 
easily distinguishable by the darker colour of its waters (Jap. kuro, 
black or dark, shtwo, a stream). It fiows north-eastwards from 
the east coast of Hondo, the main island of Japan. The current 
persists as a stream as far as 43 0 N. and 160 0 E., when it merges 
into the West Wind Drift. 

KURRAM, a river and agency on the Kohat border of the 
North-West Frontier province of India. The Kurram river drains 
the southern flanks of the Safed Koh, enters the plains a few miles 
above Bannu, and joins the Indus near Isa-Khel after a course of 
more than 200 miles. The agency has an area of 1,278 sq.m.; 
pop. (1921), 103,142. It lies between the Miranzai valley and 
the Afghan border, and is inhabited by the Turis, a tribe of Turki 
origin who are supposed to have subjugated the Bangash Pathans 
five hundred years ago. It is highly irrigated, well peopled, and 
crowded with small fortified villages, orchards and groves. The 
beauty and climate of the valley attracted some of the Mogul 
emperors of Delhi, and the remains exist of a garden planted by 
Shah Jahan. 

History and Military Operations. — Formerly the Kurram 
valley was under the government of Kabul, and every five or six 
years a military expedition was sent to collect the revenue, the 
soldiers living meanwhile at free quarters on the people. It was 
not until about 1848 that the Turis were brought directly under 
the control of Kabul, when a governor was appointed, who estab- 
lished himself in Kurram. The Turis, being Shiah Mohammedans, 
never liked the Afghan rule. During the second Afghan War, 
when Sir Frederick Roberts advanced by way of the Kurram val- 
ley and the Peiwar Kotal to Kabul, the Turis lent him every 
assistance in their power, and in consequence their independence 
was granted them in 1880. The administration of the Kurram 
valley was finally undertaken by the British government, at the 
request of the Turis themselves, in 1890. Two expeditions in the 
Kurram valley also require mention: (1) The Kurram expedition 
of 1856 under Brig. Gen. Chamberlain. The Turis on the first an- 
nexation of the Kohat district by the British had given much 
trouble. They had repeatedly leagued with other tribes to harry 
the Miranzai valley, harbouring fugitives, encouraging resistance, 
and frequently attacking Bangash and Khattak villages in the 
Kohat district Accordingly in 1856 a* British force of 4,896 
troops traversed their country, and the tribe entered into engage- 
ments for future good conduct. (2) The Kohat-Kurram expedi- 
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tion of 1897 under Colonel W. Hill. During the frontier risings 
of 1897 the inhabitants of the Kurram valley, chiefly the Massozai 
section of the Orakzais, were infected by the general excitement, 
and attacked the British camp at Sadda and other posts. A force 
of 14,230 British troops traversed the country, and the tribesmen 
were severely punished. In Lord Curzon’s reorganization of the 
frontier in 1 900-1 901 the British troops were withdrawn from 
the forts in the Kurram valley, and were replaced by the Kurram 
militia, reorganized in two battalions, and chiefly drawn from the 
Turi tribe. 

KURSEONG| a subdivisional town of northern India, in the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal, 20 m. S. of Darjeeling and 4,860 ft. 
above sea-level; pop. (1921), 6,445. It has a station on the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan railway, and is a centre of the tea trade. 
It also contains boys’ and girls’ schools for Europeans and Euras- 
ians. Its pleasant climate and educational facilities make it a 
popular place of residence. 

KURSK, a province of the Russian S.F.S.R., lying north of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. and bounded by the provinces of Bryansk 
and Orel on the north and Voronezh on the east. Area 43,166 
sq. km. Pop. (1926) 2,903,707. It forms part of the recently 
created Black Earth area (Central) (q. v.) It occupies the 
southern slopes of the central Russian plateau (700-1,100 ft.) 
and is deeply entrenched by numerous river and stream valleys. 
Cretaceous and Eocene rocks prevail and chalk, ironstone, potter’s 
clay and phosphates are worked. The magnetic anomaly extend- 
ing in a broad belt running south-eastwards from the north of 
the province and extending into the south-west corner of 
Voronezh province, was observed many years ago. Recent in- 
vestigations have resulted in the location near Shchigry at a 
depth of 160 metres of valuable iron deposits, which may lead 
to the industrialisation of the province. For climate, difficulties 
of agriculture and social conditions see Voronezh, which it closely 
resembles. A famine (1891) due to the lack of spring rain re- 
sulted in a better railway net being constructed, while a heavy 
July rainfall in 1882, in which a quarter of the usual annual 
rainfall fell within an hour, resulted in the destruction of part of 
the Moscow-Kursk railway built in 1867. The whole province is 
covered with loess black earth, though in the northern part 
forest spread on the black earth with moister conditions. This 
forest has been cut, and the region is now “lyesso-steppe,” the 
soil having a humus content of 4-6% only. 

The province forms an interesting transition region between 
Great and Little Russia. As Byelgorod, lying in a valley that 
opens towards the southern plain is approached, cloud, sunshine, 
scenery and people more and more closely approximate to the 
Little Russian (Ukrainian) type. Byelgorod still enjoys autumn 
when Kursk is under winter snow, and the picturesque thatched 
white huts, surrounded by cherry orchards, dotting the area to 
the south of it, are unknown in the north. The chief crops of 
Kursk in 1926 were rye and oats. Millet, potatoes, sugar beet, 
hemp, wheat and sunflower seed were also grown. The number 
of sheep, cattle, horses and pigs was markedly diminished during 
the civil war of 1917-20 and the famine following it. Numbers 
rose again until 1924, but diminished again to a marked degree 
between 1924 and 1926, a serious situation in view of the need 
for manure, and of the value of horses and cattle as draught 
animals. Sugar beet, fruits, melon, pumpkin and sunflower seed 
cultivation are the most intense in the south and diminish 
towards the north, being replaced by oats, buckwheat, potato 
and hemp cultivation. 

Factory industries include flour-milling, oil-pressing, tobacco- 
manufacture, sugar refining, brewing and distilling, the production 
of chalk, and the manufacture of rope. Iron mining and smelting 
is beginning in the Shchigry district, which is also noted for 
horse-breeding. Kustar (peasant) products to supply local needs 
are common, and toys, caps, vehicle*, baskets and pottery 
formerly widely made for export, are beginning to recover from 
the depression following the disturbed and exhausting 1 914-21 
years. A peasant boot and shoe artel in the Miropol-Sudzhansk 
region has 1,000 members, and there are artels for carpet weavers. 

The population is mainly Great Russian, with Little Russians 
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(Ukrainians) in the south. The literacy rate is one of the lowest 
in the U.S.S.R.; in 1924 only 16% of the inhabitants of Byelgorod 
could read and write, and the poor school guarantee for children 
in rural districts means that the problem of liquidating illiteracy 
will not be solved in the next generation. The railway and road 
net is inadequate and many of the streams and rivers are not 
available for navigation. The general poverty led to the emigra- 
tion of thousands of peasants to Siberia and the south between 
1896 and 1914. The outbreak of war was followed by reckless 
mobilisation of agricultural labourers and commandeering of 
horses, and this was followed by civil war and by the formation 
of troops of bandits. The 1921 famine supervening on these 
conditions still further undermined agriculture and left the sur- 
vivors weakened in stamina as well as reduced to a poverty even 
lower than the general pre-1914 level. 

Kursk, the chief town of the above province, is 51° 42' N , 
36° n' E. Pop. (1926) 64,230. It is built on two hills (750 ft.), 
the slopes of which are covered with orchards. The woods around 
are famous for their nightingales. It is an important railway 
junction with a grain elevator and is a centre for the agricultural 
region around; its yearly Korennaya fair was very important in 
pre-1914 times. It manufactures machinery, confectionery, to- 
bacco, soap, bricks, cartridges and alcoholic drinks. It is essen- 
tially a provincial town, and is revered as the birthplace of Theo- 
dosius, one of the most venerated of Russian saints. 

KURUBA, a pastoral tribe or caste found in Mysore and 
adjacent parts of southern India. Though backward and timid 
it is higher in type than the Kurumba ( q.v .). 

KURUMA or NIONIOSSE, a people resembling the Mossi, 
living in the upper Volta province of Yatenga, in the Yako and 
Kipersi districts. They are cultivators, iron and wood-workers, 
and are held by their neighbours to be magic-workers. They are 
animist in religion. 

See Tauxier, Le Noir du Yatenga (1917). 

KURUMAN, a town in British Bechuanaland, 120 m. N.W. 
of Kimberley. The station was founded by the London Mis- 
sionary Society in 1818. From 1821 to 1870 it was the scene of 
the labours of Robert Moffat, who here translated the Bible into 
Sechuana. In the middle of the 19th century Kuruman was the 
rendezvous of travellers going north or south. The railway now 
passes to the east and Kuruman is served by a weekly post cart 
from Postmasburg. It is named after the son of Mosilikatse, the 
founder of the Matabele nation. The Kuruman spring, which 
rises in a dolomite cave, has a yield of 5,000,000 gal. a day. 

KURUMBA, the name of a stunted, conspicuously flat- 
nosed tribe of southern India. It is divided into two groups, one 
on the Nllgiri plateau, speaking its own dialect, the other in the 
plains, more civilized and speaking Kanarese. The former practise 
adelphogamy, and have no marriage rites. Like the Kurubas, they 
have many primitive usages of great interest. 

See E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India , iv. (1909). 

KURUNEGALA, a town in the north-western province of 
Ceylon; the residence of the kings from a.d. 1319 to 1347. It 
is finely situated under the shade of Adagalla (the rock of the 
Tusked Elephant), which is 600 ft. high. Kurunegala is the centre 
of rice, coco-nut, tea, coffee and cocoa cultivation 

KURZ. HERMANN (1813-1873), German poet and nov- 
elist, was bom at Reutlingen on Nov. 30, 1813, and died at Tu- 
bingen, where he was university librarian, on Oct. 10, 1873. Kurz 
wrote the poems, Gcdichte (1836) and Dichtungen (1839) ; histori- 
cal novels, Schillers Heimatjahrc (1843, 3rd ed., 1899) and Der 
Sonnenwirt (1854, 2nd ed . 1862) ; and excellent translations from 
English, Italian and Spanish. See Isolde Kurz, Hermann Kurz 
(1906). 

His daughter, Isolde Kurz, born Dec. 21, 1853 a t Stuttgart, 
took a high place among 19th century lyric poets in Germany 
with her Gedichte (Stuttgart, 1888, 3rd ed. 1898) and Neue 
Gedichte (1903). Her short stories, FlorentirUsche Novellen 
(1890, 2nd ed. 1895 ), Phantasien md Mdrcken (1890), Italienische 
Erzdhlungen (1895) anc * Von Dazumal (1900) are distinguished 
by a fine sense of form and clear-cut style. See her Gesantmelte 
Wrrke (6 vols., 1925). 


KUSHALGARH, a village in the Kohat district of # the 
North-West Frontier province of India, notable as the point at 
which the Indus is bridged to permit of the extension of the 
strategic frontier railway from Rawalpindi to the Miranzai and 
Kurram valleys. 

KUSHK, a river of Afghanistan, which also gives its name to 
the chief town in the Afghan province of Badghis, and to a 
military post on the border of Russian Turkistan. The river 
Kushk, during a portion of its course, forms the boundary be- 
tween Afghan and Russian territory; but the town is some 20 m. 
from the border. Kushk, or Kushkinski Post, is now a fourth- 
class Russian fortress, on a Russian branch railway from Merv, 
the terminus of which is 12 m. to the south, at Chahil Dukteran. 
It is served by both the Transcaspian and the Orenburg-Tashkent 
railways. The terminus is only 66 m. from Herat. 

KUSMANEK YON BURGNEUSTATTEN, HER- 
MANN (i860- ), Austro-Hungarian general, was born at 

Hermannstadt. He was in command of the fortress of Przemysl 
in the first Russian campaign of the World War when, after six 
months’ investment and the exhaustion of the food supply, it 
was compelled to surrender on March 22, 1915. 

KUSTANAISK, a town of Asiatic Russia in the Kazakstan 
A.S.S R., on the Tobol river in 53 0 24' N , 63° 40' E , in the 
centre of a fertile grain-growing black earth area. Pop. (1926) 
25,405 It is the terminus of a branch railway from Troitsk. 
Since its establishment in 1871, it has grown rapidly, and has an 
electric plant, flour mills, millet-stripping mills, breweries and 
small leather and tallow industries. An annual cattle fair is held 
The population is mainly Russian and it is the centre for one of 
the numerous patches of Russian colonisation in the north of 
the Kirghiz-Kazak steppe. Gold is found in the Kustanaisk steppe 

KUTAIAH, Kutaya or Kiutahia, the chief town of a 
vilayet in Asia Minor, is situated on the Pursak Su, an affluent 
of the Sakaria (anc. San'garius). The town lies at an important 
point of the great road across Asia Minor from Constantinople to 
Aleppo, and is connected by a branch line with the main line from 
Eski-shehr to Afium Kara-Hissar, of the Anatolian railway. It 
has a busy trade; pop. (1927) 70,262. Kutaiah represents the 
ancient Cotiaeum. 

KUTAIS, a town of the Georgian S.S.R. on the Rion river in 
42 0 19' N., 42 0 44' E. Pop. (1926) 45,754. It is situated on both 
banks of the Rion river, which is navigable, and which is spanned 
by three bridges. It is linked by a short branch line to the Trans- 
Caucasian railway, and also has a branch line to the Tkvibuli coal 
mines. It is situated in the midst of a fruit and vine growing dis- 
trict, where the one storeyed dwellings of the picturesque hamlets 
are embowered in vines, figs, peaches and pomegranates. The chief 
trade of the town is in these products and in silks and cloth. Until 
1924 the cloth was the product of kustar industries, but in that 
year a cloth factory was opened in the town. It is also a market 
for coal from the Tkvibuli and Gelati mines. Work has been 
begun (1928) on a scheme for supplying the town with electricity 
from a station on the Abash river. Kutais was the ancient capital 
(Aea or Kutaea) of Colchis, and of Imeretia from 792. It is the 
Kotatision of Procopius; the fort which he mentions was de- 
stroyed by the Russians in 1770. Persians, Mongols, Turks and 
Russians have repeatedly laid waste the town and its fortress. 

KUT-AL-AMARA (koot'Sl am-ah'ra), a small town on the 
left bank of the Tigris in 32 0 N. 45 0 E., of importance during 
the World War; the eastern terminus of the metre gauge rail- 
way. It lies at the mouth of the Shatt al Hai and was formerly 
the centre of the grain traffic, corn being brought up the Shatt 
al Hai from the Euphrates region. It possesses large grain stores 
and is also a centre for the making of carpets. Even at low water 
the river has a depth of 5 ft. but the town, whose estimated 
population is about 6,000, has no means of handling goods, other 
than purely local trade. 

Siege of Kut-al-Amara, Dec. 8, 1915-Aprfl 29, 1916. — This 
historic siege, which ended in the surrender of General Townshend 
and his force, after the failure of costly and ill-managed efforts to 
relieve them, is described under Mesopotamia, Operations in. 
The place also gives its name to a successful battle which Town- 
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shend fought on Sept. 28, 1915, during his advance up the Tigris 
towards Baghdad. The actual site of this battle was at Es Sinn, 
just below Kut. In 191$ Kut was the pivot of the methodical 
operations by which General Maude ( q.v .) dislodged the Turkish 
force holding the place, as a preliminary to his successful advance 
(0, and capture of, Baghdad. 

KUTNA HORA, a town in Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, 45 m. 
E. by S. of Prague, that has lost much of its early importance. It 
owes its origin to the occurrence in the vicinity of silver which 
was first worked in the 13th century. Rapid development of the 
town followed and early in the 14th century it ranked next to 
Prague and was a mint and a Royal residence. With the outbreak 
of the Hussite Wars its population, mainly German and fanati- 
cally Catholic, carried out atrocious reprisals for the Hussite out- 
rages in Czech and utraquist Prague. After much fighting and 
destruction it fell under Hussite control and entered upon a new 
era of prosperity but, ravaged by plague and the horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War, together with flooding of the mines, it fell 
into a state of impoverishment from which it has never recovered. 
Many fine old buildings remain. Pop. (1923) 14,370. 

KUTTALAM, a sanatorium, of southern India, in the Tinne- 
veily district of Madras 3 m. from a station on the Tinncvelly- 
Travancore line. Though situated only 450 ft. above sea-level, 
it possesses the climate of a much higher elevation, owing to the 
breezes that reach it through a gap in the Ghats. It has long 
been a favourite resort for European and Indian visitors, the 
season lasting from July to September. The scenery is most 
picturesque, including a famous waterfall 
KUTTENBERG: see Kutna Hora. 

KUTUSOV, MIKHAIL LARIONOVICH, Prince of 
Smolensk (1745-1813), Russian field marshal, was bom on Sept. 
16, 1745 at St. Petersburg (Leningrad), and entered the Russian 
army in 1759 or 1760. He saw active service in Poland, 1764-69, 
and against the Turks, 1770-74; lost an eye in action in the latter 
year; and after that travelled for some years in central and western 
Europe. In 1784 he became major-general, in 17S7 governor- 
general of the Crimea; and under Suvorov, whose constant com- 
panion he became, he won considerable distinction in the Turkish 
War of 1788-91, at the taking of Ochakov, Odessa, Benda and 
Ismail, and the battles of Rimnik and Mashin. He was now (1791 ) 
a lieutenant-general, and successively occupied the positions of 
ambassador at Constantinople, governor-general of Finland, com- 
mandant of the corps of cadets at St. Petersburg, ambassador at 
Berlin, and governor-general of St. Petersburg. In 1805 he com- 
manded the Russian corps which opposed Napoleon’s advance on 
Vienna ( see Napoleonic Campaigns), and won the hard-fought 
action of Diirrenstein on Nov. 18-19. 

On the eve of Austerlitz (q.v.) he tried to prevent the Allied 
generals from fighting a battle, and, when he was overruled, is 
said to have taken so little interest in the event that he fell asleep 
during the reading of the orders. He was wounded in the battle. 
From 1806 to 1811 Kutusov was governor-general of Lithuania 
and Kiev, and in 1811, being then commander-in-chief in the war 
against the Turks, he was made a prince. He was called by the 
unanimous voice of the army and the people to command the 
army that was retreating before Napoleon’s advance. He gave 
battle at Borodino (q.v.), and was defeated, but not decisively, and 
after retreating to the south-west of Moscow, he forced Napoleon 
to begin the celebrated retreat. The old general’s cautious pursuit 
evoked much criticism, but at any rate he allowed only a remnant 
of the Grand Array to regain Prussian soil. He was now field 
marshal and prince of Smolensk — this title having been given him 
for a victory over part of the French army at that place in 
November 1812. Early in the following year he carried the war 
into Germany, took command of the allied Russians and Prus- 
sians, and prepared to raise all central Europe in arms against 
Napoleon’s domination, but before the opening of the campaign 
he fell ill and died on March 25, 1813, at Bunzlau. Memorials 
have been erected to him at that place and at Leningrad. 

Mikhailovsky-Danilevski’s life of Kutusov (St. Petersburg, 1850) 
was translated into French by A. Fizelier (Paris, 1850). There is a 
classic picture of Kutusov’s personality in Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 


KUWAIT, an Arabian port at the N.W. angle of the Persian 
Gulf, 29* 2& N. and 40° 00' E., lying on S. side of a bay 20 m 
long and 5 m. wide, the mouth of which is protected by two 
islands forming a fine natural harbour with good anchorage in 
4 to 9 fathoms of water. It is 80 m. due S. of Basra and 60 m 
S.W. of mouth of Shatt al Arab. Its name is a diminutive form 
of Kut, i.e., fort, and it has an alternative name in Qurain (the 
Crane or Grain of some maps). The country round it being un- 
relieved desert for 200 miles, its population of 50,000 souls de- 
pends entirely on the sea and trade and its sailors and boat-builders 
have a high reputation. Its situation in relation to central and 
upper Nejd makes it ideally suited to be the leading entrepfit of 
central Arabian trade and formerly it did in fact play this role. 
Horses for the Bombay market, sheep, wool, saman and other 
Arab products came hither from the interior to be exchanged for 
piece-goods, rice, sugar, tea, etc. Latterly however political rea- 
sons have given an impetus to the development of the Hasa ports 
and the decline of the horse-trade has further prejudiced Kuwait, 
which is relatively less important than before the war and to 
some extent more effectively subject to British political influ- 
ence, which has on several occasions in the last ten years inter- 
vened to prevent it passing into the possession of the Wahhabi 
state. In 1850 Kuwait was recommended by General F. R. 
Chesney as the terminus of his proposed Euphrates valley rail- 
way; and 50 years later it attracted much attention as a desirable 
site for the terminus of the Berlin-Baghdad railway. In fact 
Turkey made an attempt to occupy Kuwait in 1898 only to be 
met with a British protest against any infringement of the status 
quo , and in 1899 Shaikh Mubarak ibn Sabah, who died in 1915 
after a reign of 20 years which stamped him as one of the out- 
standing Arab personalities of his age, placed his interests under 
British protection. The Great War put an end to the Berlin rail- 
way scheme and British military units were stationed there in 
connection with the blockade of the Turks, with whom the sym- 
pathies of Salim, son of Mubarak, were engaged. During Salim’s 
reign relations with Nejd were very unsatisfactory and in 1919 
a Wahhabi attack was only repulsed by British aeroplanes. An- 
other Wahhabi attack took place during the frontier troubles 
of 1927-8 without success. The present ruler of Kuwait is 
Ahmad ibn Jabir, a grandson of Mubarak, who succeeded in 
1921 on the death of Salim. The boundaries of Kuwait and Nejd 
were fixed by the treaty of Mohammerah in 1921. 

(H.St. J.B.P.) 

KUYPER, ABRAHAM (1837-1920), Dutch theologian 
and politician, was born on Oct. 29, 1837, at Maassluis, and 
educated at the university of Leyden. Fie became pastor of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at Beesd in 1863, and in 1S76 leader 
in Amsterdam of the anti-revolutionary party which aimed at 
the restoration of Calvinistic doctrine in the guidance of State 
affairs. In 1879 he expounded the principles of his party in 
Ons Program (Our Programme). He founded a Calvinistic 
university at Amsterdam, where he became professor of theology, 
and in 1886 established the strictly orthodox Calvinistic Re- 
formed Church Community. 

In 1903, as minister of the interior (1901-5), he crushed a rail- 
way strike by rushing through a bill making illegal a stoppage of 
work by those engaged in the public services, thus rousing the 
enmity of the Dutch Socialists. During the South African War 
he took a prominent part in the attempts to get Holland to 
mediate between Great Britain and the Boers. In 1913 he entered 
the Upper Chamber, where he led the anti-revolutionary party 
He died at The Hague on Nov. 8, 1920. 

See W. F. A. Winckel, Leven en Arbeid van Dr. Kuyper (1921) ; Dr. 
A, Kuyper, Gedenkboek (1921) ; and A. S S and J. H. Kuyper, De 
Lcvensavond van Dr. A. Kuyper (1921). 

KUZNETSK, (1) a town in the Saratov province of the Rus- 
sian S.F.S.R. in 52 0 54' N., 46° 18' E. Pop. (1926) 29,647. The 
town has grown since the railway linked it with Penza and Samara. 
Its manufactures include agricultural machinery, the preparation 
of leather and sheepskins, rope and brick making. It is a trade 
centre for grain, salt, and the products of knstar industries, 
especially wooden and leather goods. 
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(2) A town on a coalfield in the Siberian area of the Russian 
S.F.S.R. in 53 0 52' N., 87° 28' E., at the head of navigation, on the 
right bank of the Tom river. The Kuznetsk coal beds extend from 
Sudzhenka on the railway to 40 in. south of Kuznetsk, and on the 
west in places to the Ob river, covering an area of about 5,000 
sq.m. The coal varies in quality and accessibility and flooding 
often occurs in the mines: the Sudzhenka mines yield semi- 
anthracite, which is mainly exported by rail. Small quantities are 
sent in shallow-draught steamers down the Tom for the needs of 
Tomsk from the Kolchugino mine. The total output of coal from 
the Kuznetsk district in 1926-27 was 1,950 tons, for though a 
branch line runs from the trans-Siberian railway to Kolchugino 
and Kuznetsk, railway transport is inadequate and the mines are 
not exploited to any great extent. The population of the town of 
Kuznetsk in 1926 was 3,875. 

KVASS or KWASS (a Russian word for “leaven”), one of 
the national alcoholic drinks of Russia, and popular also in east- 
ern Europe. It is made, by a simultaneous acid and alcoholic 
fermentation, of wheat, rye, barley and buckwheat meal or of 
rye-bread, with the addition of sugar or fruit. It has been a uni- 
versal drink in Russia since the 16th century. Though in the 
large towns it is made commercially, elsewhere it is frequently an 
article of domestic production. Kvass is of very low alcoholic 
content (0-7 to 2-2%). There are, besides the ordinary kind, 
superior forms of the drink, such as apple or raspberry kvass. 

KWAKIUTL. This important group of natives on Van- 
couver island and the mainland of British Columbia forms, to- 
gether with the Nutka, the Wakashan linguistic stock. Originally 
the name applied only to the settlements about Fort Rupert; it 
is now used in ethnological literature for the entire aggregate 
of Haisla, Heiltsuk, Bellabella, Koskimo, Quatsino, Nimkish, 
Lekwiltok and other bands which popularly and officially pass 
under local names. They are important scientifically because of 
the intensive and critical study devoted to them for many years 
by F. Boas (Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus. for 1895, 1897; Bur. Am. Ethn. 
Rep. xxxv., 1921; Am. Mus. Natur. Hist. Mem., vol. v. [Jesup 
Exped., vol. iii.], 1902-05). They form a transition between the 
matrilineal Tsimshian, Haida and Tlingit of the northern North 
Pacific coast and the patrilineal Nutka, Salish and Chinook of 
the south. Descent, for instance, is a curious compromise, by 
which rank goes to the daughter’s son via the son-in-law as trus- 
tee. In art and ceremonies they likewise affiliate both ways. The 
original population may have numbered 10,000-20,000; by 1904 
it had shrunk to 2,100. (A. L. K.) 

KWANGCHOW BAY (21 0 N. and no 0 25' E.), a bay, 
in a strong strategic position on the coast of Kwangtung province, 
South China, acquired with adjoining territory by France in 1898. 
This territory is low lying and situated on the east side of the Lui- 
chow peninsula which projects southwards towards the island of 
Hainan. The whole represents one of four cessions on lease made 
in the period of European aggrandizement in China immediately 
following the Sino-Japanese War. It was leased to France for 99 
years by the Convention of 1898, with full territorial jurisdiction 
during that period. The inland limits of the cession comprise a 
strip of land on each bank of the Ma Ts’e river, and also included 
are two islands in the bay (added in 1899), which enclose a 
roadstead 18 miles long and six miles broad, affording excellent 
anchorage. The total area of this leased territory is about 200 sq. 
miles. The French government acquired the right to construct 
a railway across the peninsula to Ompon, and also the exclusive 
mining rights in the three adjacent prefectures. 

There are two municipalities (though the Chinese communal 
organisation is retained), namely Fort Bayard, the administrative 
centre (population 7,726) and Tchekam, the commercial centre 
(population 18,018). The port is free. In 1926 the total value of 
trade was $15,464,582; imports and exports about equal. The 
former consist mainly of cotton yarns, petroleum, refined sugar 
and matches, and the latter of swine and cattle, straw sacks, 
ground-nuts and brown sugar. The number ofi steamers using the 
port in 1926 was 350, and the number of passengers 16,824. Fort 
Bayard is served by the Hongkong-Haiphong mail steamer, and 
there are frequent commercial sailings to Macao, Hongkong and 


Canton. This leased territory is administered by a Governor, »uu 
has been under the authority of the Governor-General of Indo- 
China since 1900. In the administration of justice there is a 
French magistrate who has the assistance of two Chinese assessors 
and a local Chinese judge. The total revenue of the territory in 
1926 amounted to $560,094, and expenditure $540,663. 

Fort Bayard and Tchekam have electric light, and are connected 
by telephone, while districts in the interior are linked with these 
two towns by telegraph or wireless telegraph. Motor cars are 
fairly generally used. There is a company of colonial infantry, 
and some 500 Chinese policemen. The headquarters of the Postal 
service are at Fort Bayard, where there is also an Indo-China 
Bank agency. Educational facilities are relatively good, repre* 
sented by the College Chinoise, Franco-Chinese schools, a girls’ 
school and boarding houses at Fort Bayard and Tchekam. The 
total population is over 200,000 and includes some 250 French- 
men and 400 Annamese. 

KWANGSI, a province of southern China. The basin of the 
Si-kiang, the southernmost of the three great rivers of China, 
falls almost entirely within the two provinces of Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung, long governed together as the single viceroyalty of 
Liang-kwang. Kwangsi consists essentially of the upper part of 
this basin in which the numerous headstreams and tributaries con- 
verge to form a single, broad river. These headstreams rising 
in the amphitheatre of high plateaus just beyond the borders of 
the province cut deep trenches within Kwangsi, leaving between 
them flat-topped hills, and widening only at intervals into valley- 
plains of appreciable width. Such valley lines form the main 
routes within the province and with the rest of China. The two 
forks of the Si-kiang both lead into Yunnan, the Liu-kiang into 
east Kweichow, the Kwei-kiang to the upper Siang valley in 
Hunan and the Tso tributary into east Tongking. The more im- 
portant towns stand at critical points along the valley routes. 
Kweilin, the former capital, commands the Kwei route into 
Hunan which once competed with the Mei-ling and Che-ling 
routes from the Si-kiang to the Yang-tze. Nanning, the present 
capital, guards the easier of the two approaches to Yunnan and 
furthermore the route by way of Lungchow into Tongking which 
connects with a railway to Hanoi just over the frontier. Wu- 
chow, the natural commercial focus for the whole of Kwangsi, 
stands at the eastern gate of the province after the Si-kiang has 
gathered up the last of its tributaries. 

South-west China was the last part of the country to be colon- 
ized by the Chinese and is the least penetrated by Chinese culture. 
Kwangsi, on its eastern borderland, has somewhat similar racial 
and cultural characteristics but was easier of approach from both 
east and north. The Chinese have entered Kwangsi up the Si- 
kiang from Canton and down its northern tributaries from Hunan, 
leaving on the hills in between and especially in western Kwangsi 
a very considerable aboriginal population, which until recently 
was governed by its own headmen subject only to Chinese super- 
vision. The Chinese of the northern tributaries and of the 
northern fork of the Si-kiang who came in from Hunan are 
Mandarin-speaking, but those who moved up the main river and 
its southern fork speak Cantonese. The whole popalation, Chinese 
and aboriginal alike, is essentially rural and the province is one 
of the most sparsely settled in all China with an estimated popu- 
lation of 12,258,335 (1920) and a density of 141 per square mile. 

As the province is bisected by the tropic, the agriculture of 
its valleys has a definitely sub-tropical character. Rice is the staple 
product of the Chinese valley population and, as this is sparse, 
there is a surplus to spare for the much more densely peopled 
Kwangtung. In the upper valleys and on the hills the natural 
vegetation of woodland still in places persists, although vast 
areas have been deforested. Over the border in Kweichow this 
consists chiefly of temperate species, but in Kwangsi partly of 
valuable tropical woods such as the cinnamon tree, the camphor 
tree and the wood oil tree. These wood products from Kwei- 
chow as well as Kwangsi are gathered up by Wuchow. 

Although formerly considered a backward province, Kwangsi 
is through its association with Kwangtung undergoing some 
reconstruction. Steam launch traffic has developed along the 
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Siklang as far up as Nanning and extensive schemes of road con- 
struction are on foot especially around those towns such as 
Nanning and Kweilin near the upper limit of navigation. The 
city of Wuchow has been largely remodelled, its streets widened 
and its walls replaced by boulevards. Canton, the focus of the 
whole of South China, has undergone similar reconstruction. 

KWANGTUNG, the southernmost coastal province of China. 
In common with the other coastal provinces of -the south-east 
(Fukien and Chekiang), Kwangtung is characterised by alter- 
nating long ranges and troughs running parallel to the coast. 
The coastal ranges proper are bare granitic hills which arc broken 
through completely by the interior drainage only at two points, 
by the Han-kiang in the extreme east and by the Si-kiang in the 
centre. The basin of the Han, whose outlet is at Swatow, forms 
a little world apart and its linguistic affinities are rather with 
Fukien than Kwangtung. The valleys of the Si-kiang and its 
aifiuents, the Pei-kiang and Tung-kiang are the core of the 
province and the Canton delta, on which these three rivers con- 
verge, is its inevitable focus. The same river valleys form the 
avenues of communication with the rest of China, the Si-kiang 
with the south-west and the Pei-kiang with the Yang-tze valley 
and the north. The Canton delta, ringed round on the north by 
highland and facing southward over a tropical sea, has an orien- 
tation distinct from the rest of China and has always been the 
first part of the country to receive external influences. Kwang- 
tung also includes a long coastal strip west of the Canton Delta, 
stretching almost as far as the Red River delta in Tongking, 
and the large island of Hainan, opposite the Lui-chow peninsula 
projecting from this southern coast, is administratively attached 
to it. 

Population is concentrated on the alluvium of the valleys and 
deltaic lowlands, whose fertility contrasts sharply with the bare 
granitic hills of the coast and the sandstone uplands of the interior. 
The density in the Canton delta must be fully equal to that of the 
Yang-tze delta or the congested districts of the north China plain. 
But the highlands are relatively thinly peopled and the total 
population (estimated at over 37 millions) ranks it sixth in order 
of density among the provinces of China. The dominant element 
in this population are the Cantonese who occupy the whole of 
the deltaic and valley lowlands focussing on Canton and the 
whole western coastal strip. But the Swatow delta and the eastern 
coastal strip are peopled by the Hoklos (te., people of Fukien) 
who speak a Fukienese dialect, and the whole upper basins of 
the Han, Tung and Pei rivers by the Hakkas, a vigorous mountain 
people with a marked group consciousness of its own and distinct 
social characteristics. There are in addition some much smaller 
tribal groups scattered along the western border and akin to the 
Miao of south-west China. 

Kwangtung has been one of the main scenes of European 
contact with China. Canton was the centre of early European 
trade with China and for almost a century the only port through 
which foreign trade was permitted. The province contains one out 
of the original five Treaty Ports set up by the Treaty of Nanking 
in 1842 and there are three foreign enclaves along its coast: 
the British Hongkong and the Portuguese Macao on either side 
of the entrance to the Canton river, and the French Kwangchow- 
wan, an “outlier” of French Tongking, in the south. 

Kwangtung under the imperial regime had always a reputation 
for disaffection. Since the beginning of the present century it 
has taken the lead in most of the movements of revolt against 
the Peking Government and European domination and to a large 
extent originated the Nationalist programme. Its leaders have 
been largely inspired by external influences. Too isolated in the 
far south of China to hope for metropolitan status, it remains 
under the nationalist regime a distinct regional entity into which 
the adjacent province of Kwang-si tends to be drawn. The Kwang- 
tung lowlands are the only part of China with a truly tropical 
climate. The uniformly high temperatures and the fairly well- 
distributed rainfall permit cultivation throughout the year en- 
abling the production on the same plot of land of two crops of 
rice and one of fruit or vegetables. These are the staple sub- 
sistence crops. Rice is grown on the terraced hillsides as well 
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as in the irrigated lowlands but here there are no means of con- 
serving sufficient moisture for a second crop. But the rice pro- 
duction of three million tons is insufficient to feed the thirty- 
seven millions living in the province and another one and a third 
millions are imported, chiefly from Siam and Annam but also 
from Wuhu, Chinkiang and Wuchow. Among the other food crops 
the oranges of the Canton delta, the bananas of the lower Tung 
valley and the sugar-cane of the Swatow delta are the most promi- 
nent. The same luxuriance of growth is shown by the mulberry 
which yields six or seven crops a year, giving a greater total 
production than in any other silk-producing region of China. 
It has a larger production of reeled silk, the output of the fila- 
tures, than even the Yang-tze delta but, probably because the 
tropical climate allows of so many crops, this is of rather poorer 
quality. The natural woodland has been stripped off the coastal 
hills and remains only along the northern border of the province. 
Firs from these interior hillsides are floated down the rivers to 
Fatshan, the timber emporium of the delta. The bamboo is cul- 
tivated throughout but especially along the Bamboo river close 
to Samshui. 

The province still remains (1928) unconnected with the railway 
systems of the rest of China, but the trunk railway northwards 
from Canton has penetrated as far as Shiuchow within forty miles 
of Hunan and will undoubtedly, for obvious strategic reasons, be 
one of the earliest to be completed under the new Nationalist 
regime centred at Nanking. Two short railways, from Samshui at 
the confluence of the Si-kiang and the Pei-kiang and from Kow- 
loon opposite Hongkong, already join the trunk railway at Can- 
ton. An elaborate road system also focussing on Canton is pro- 
jected by the provincial government. ( See Canton.) 

KWANTUNG, an important territory in South Manchuria, 
at the southern end of the Liao-tung peninsula, leased by China 
to Japan and in statistical works on the Japanese Empire usually 
described as Kwantung Province. The territory, which includes 
adjacent islands, covers an area of about 1,300 square miles. 
The great strategic significance of this southern apex of the 
peninsula, containing a magnificent ice-free, deep-water harbour, 
destined to be transformed into the naval base of Port Arthur, and 
commanding the sea-approaches to Peking through the Strait of 
Pe-chi-li, made it one of the chief objectives of the southward 
advance of Russia through Manchuria at the end of the nine- 
teenth century; and in 1898 China was forced to lease it for a 
period of 25 years. The construction by the Russians of the 
railway line from Changchun to Dairen had begun in 1896, and 
the branch-line to Port Arthur was opened in 1908. After the 
Russo-Japanese War, by the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905), the 
lease was transferred to Japan, together with the cession of the 
South Manchuria Railway. As part of the Japanese demands on 
China in 1915, the lease, which was to expire in 1923, was extended 
to 1997. The Kwantung Government -General was, by Imperial 
Ordinance (1919), constituted a civil government (Kwantung 
Office) to take over the civil administration and policing of the 
Leased Territory and the South Manchuria Railway Zone. The 
seat of the Government is at Port Arthur. 

Since 1907 the Leased Territory has been accounted a Chinese 
Customs district, with Dairen the customs port (free port) and 
sub-stations at Kinchow, Pulanticn, Pitzewo and Port Arthur. 

1924 Imports 113,039,766 Hk. Taels ( = 4/4) 

Exports 171,259,261 Hk. Taels. 

Japan in that year supplied 42-6% of the imports and took 48-5% 
of the exports. (For trade see also Dairen.) Among the chief 
agricultural products of Kwantung and the Railway Zone are 
beans, millet, maize, wheat, hemp, groundnuts, tobacco and vege- 
tables. The fishing industry on the coast is very important; the 
total yield of 2,888,737 tons in 1923 was valued at Yi, 643, 803. 
Sait is abundant, and one of the chief manufactured products. 
The combination of valuable natural resources, abundant fuel, 
and cheap labour, has led to the great expansion of industry in 
Kwantung and the Railway Zone. The manufacture of bean-oil 
and bean-cake (exported mainly to Europe and Japan through 
Dairen and Newchwang) and flour-milling, are the principal in- 
dustries, together with iron founding, brewing and the manufacture 
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of leather, cement, paper, glassware, soap and bricks. There is an 
elaborate educational system, including technical and commercial 
colleges. 

The population (Dec. 31, 1925) is as follows : — Kwantung 
Leased Territory : — Japanese 91,376; Chinese 665,989; Foreigners 
441; Total 757,806. South Manchuria Railway Zone : — Japanese 
92,645; Chinese 180,534; Foreigners 1,466; Total 274,645. It 
has been estimated that whereas in Manchuria generally the 
Chinese population has doubled in the past 20 years, in the 
Railway zone it has increased sixteen-fold. 

KWANZA, COANZA or QUANZA, a river of west 
Africa, 700 m. long, entirely in the Portuguese territory of Angola. 
The source lies in about 13 0 40' S , 17 0 30' E. on the Bihe plateau, 
at an altitude of over 5,000 ft. It flows northward and by a wide 
arc enters the Atlantic ocean 40 m. S. of Loanda. At about 12 0 
S. it is 60 yd. wide and 13 to 16 ft. deep. In about io°, and at 
intervals during its westerly passage through the outer plateau 
escarpments, its course is broken by rapids, the river flowing in a 
well-defined valley flanked by higher ground. The lowest fall is 
that of Kambamba, or Livingstone, with a drop of 70 ft. Thence 
to the sea, a distance of some 160 m., it is navigable by small 
steamers, though very shallow in the dry season, and is little used 
because the fertile district of the middle basin is served by railway. 
There is a shifting bar at its mouth, difficult to cross. ( See 
Angola.) 

KWEICHOW (Kwa-cho), an upland province in sou(h-west 
China. It consists of a lofty plateau country lying between and 
thrusting apart the upper courses of the Yang-tze and of the 
Si-kiang, and continuous with the still loftier plateau of Yunnan 
farther to the south-west. It is thus part of a large highland region 
distinct from the river-plains which characterise so much of 
China. Kweichow, however, much more than Yunnan is dis- 
sected by winding river courses tributary to the arterial Yang- 
tze and Si-kiang. These are most deeply cut around the margins 
of the province and the greatest extent of undissected plateau 
remains in the centre. But the surface even of this is broken by 
sunken plains, let down below the general level of the plateau sur- 
face, and these offer the most fertile land in the whole of the 
province. While the tortuous river courses form the main lines 
of approach, the bulk of the population is settled on the upland 
plateau of which Kweiyang, the capital, is the focus The more 
important ways of approach into the province, in addition to the 
easy routes from Yunnan, are by the Wu-kiang from the Red 
Basin of Sze-clVuen by the Liu-kiang from Kwangsi and by the 
Yuan valley from Hunan, this being the most frequented of all 
the trading routes. 

The contrast between the central upland and the peripheral 
valleys is heightened by the composition of the population. The 
aboriginal peoples, though once spread over the whole of south 
China, remain in bulk, unabsorbed by the Chinese, only in the 
south-west. They are divided into a great variety of peoples of 
which the largest in Kweichow is the Miao. These still form the 
majority of the village population of the plateau away from the 
trading centres. Of all the aboriginal peoples the Miao are 
physically the least distinguishable from the Chinese, but they 
retain their language and the women, at any rate, their dis- 
tinctive dress. Into this upland the Chinese have penetrated by 
way of the valley approaches to which the rural Chinese popula- 
tion, as distinct from the traders of the towns, is still largely con- 
fined. The longer settled among the Chinese are descendants of 
soldier colonists planted in the province as early as the eighth 
century, but the majority of the immigrants has entered only 
during the last two centuries, since the constitution of Kweichow 
as a province of China. It was formed primarily out of the Miao 
territory with the addition of the basin of the Wu-kiang, formerly 
included with Szechwan. Apart from valley lines and scattered 
commercial centres, the Wu-kiang basin is the only district of 
Kweichow where Mandarin is the chief spoken language. The 
total population is estimated at 11,016,400 and the density at 
160 per square mile. 

The plateau of Kweichow has a cooler healthier climate than 
either the foggy Red Basin to the north or the tropical valleys 


of the Si-kiang basin to the south. Its southward-facing valley 
ravines, in which the natural woodland is still to some extent 
preserved, harbour many tropical species such as the camphor 
tree, the varnish tree and the tung or wood-oil tree. But the bulk 
of the Kweichow woods and especially those in the south-east of 
the province, drained by the Liu into Kwangsi and the Yuan 
into Hunan, consist principally of conifers scattered with oak and 
chestnut. These woods are being actively exploited and their 
reserves are becoming depleted. The timber floated down the 
Yuan, which is greater than that down any other Chinese river 
outside Manchuria, is, however, cut from plantations when about 
fifteen years old. Agriculture is almost solely of a subsistence 
type and export trade in vegetable and animal products is almost 
entirely confined to timber, wood oil, hides. Rice is the staple 
crop of the valley Chinese, but up on the plateau cereals adapted 
to cooler and less moist conditions such as maize, wheat and 
beans are also extensively grown. Of the minerals, mercury, 
mined on the plateau to the north of Kweiyang, contributes a 
considerable proportion of the world’s supply, but coal, which 
underlies most of the plateau surface, is worked only for local con- 
sumption. Away from the larger streams the movement of goods 
is entirely by pack-animals or by porterage. In recent years, 
however, a motor road has been built from Kweiyang into 
Szechwan and another into Yunnan is under construction. The 
isolation of the province and its limited contribution to com- 
merce preclude any immediate railway development. 

KWEIHWA (formerly known as Kuku Khoto), a city in 
the borderland between north-west China and Inner Mongolia. 
Since the nth century it has been a frontier mart where Chinese 
tea and manufactures have been exchanged for Mongolian horses, 
skins and wool. It is the eastern terminus of a caravan route 
from Kobdo in western Outer Mongolia and is linked also with 
Sinkiang. Of the tea traffic along these routes 70% is with 
Mongolia, 30% with Sinkiang. Though its trade is much smaller 
in volume, Kweihwa serves therefore essentially the same func- 
tion as Kalgan, the major gateway from China into Mongolia. It 
has for long been a Mongol rather than a Chinese city and prior 
to 1664 was the residence of the Mongolian Grand Lama. But 
now linked on by the Suiyuan railway more closely to the main 
centres of Chinese population, and being itself one of the foci of 
the Chinese agricultural colonization of Inner Mongolia hitherto 
pastoral, it is becoming increasingly Chinese and a local focus and 
seat of manufacture as well as a point of exchange. Manufacture 
is concerned solely with the wools, skins and furs brought in ex- 
change for tea from pastoral Mongolia. The city is now included 
within the newly-formed province of Suiyuan, the creation of 
which registers the permanence of the Chinese colonization of 
this part of Inner Mongolia. The Chinese name Kweihwa now 
significantly supersedes the Mongol form Kuku Khoto. 

For early notice of Kuku Khoto see Astley’s Collection (vol. iv.). 

KWEI-LIN, the capital of the province of Kwang-Si, China, 
situated in the north of the province, on the Kweikiang, at about 
650 ft. above sea-level. It has communications by river via 
Wu-Chow with Canton, and trades in silk, skins, etc. The lime- 
stone rocks of the river side often have striking forms. The 
earliest recorded building dates from the Sui dynasty (a.d. 589 
onwards), but the connection of the city and region with the 
Chinese empire has been intermittent. The population has been 
variously estimated at 80,000-120,000. 

KWEI-YANG, the capital and route centre of the province 
of Kwei-Chow, China. It developed under the Ming dynasty and 
became the capital under the Manchus, who encouraged Chinese 
immigration into this region, previously inhabited mainly by 
Miao. The city stands at over 3,400 ft. above sea-level, and 
is said to be mainly an administrative centre. Its population is 
estimated at 100,000. 

KWENI, a dark-skinned, robust, strongly built people of 
medium stature called Gouro by the Baoule, and Lo by the 
Mandinga, living in the valleys of the middle Bandama and the 
Upper Davo of the French Ivory Coast. Their language belongs 
to the Mande-fu group. Each village consists of several extended 
family groups comprising a number of households, under a polit- 
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ico-religious chief ( firazan ), who is succeeded by his brother and 
then by his eldest son, and a war chief ( ninazan ). They practise 
communal labour, and also individual husbandry. The property 
of the family group and household property is inherited by the 
brother of the deceased and then by his sons. The dowry is 
paid by instalments, and a dower is customary. The Kweni en- 
gage in cultivation, cattle-raising and arboriculture (kola and 
palm). They are animists, have secret societies (Die, Gori ), age 
classes and sacerdotal classes. There are many tribal, family and 
personal tabus; and traces of totemism exist. 

See Tauxier, Nigres Gouro et Gagou ( Centre de la Cote d'Ivoire ) 
(1924). 

KYANITE, a rock-forming mineral of the composition 
ALSiOs, crystallizing in the triclinic system, and named in allu- 
sion to its most common colour (Gr. Kv&veos, blue). The min- 
eral has the same percentage chemical composition as andalusite 
(q.v.) and sillimanite ( q.v .), but differs from these in crystal 
form and physical properties. It is the densest of the three miner- 
als of the composition Al 2 SiO c , G=3-6. (Andalusite G— 31, 
sillimanite G=3-25.) The habit of kyanite crystals is usually 
that of blades or elongated tables with prominent (100) faces. 
Pure kyanite is colourless, but the mineral is usually a pale sky- 
blue, though greenish and yellowish tints occur. It has a perfect 
(100) and a good (010) cleavage, with usually a parting parallel 
to the base, which is a glide plane along which secondary twinning 
is developed. The mineral is distinguished by having a variable 
hardness on different faces, and in different directions on the same 
face. On (100) the hardness is 7 parallel to b (the edge 100:001) 
and 4*5 parallel to c (the edge 100:010); the name disthene (Gr. 
bis and aOtvos, “double strength”) is given in allusion to this 
property. When heated to 1,200° C, kyanite slowly dissociates 
into mullite (q.v.) and silica, the alteration taking place on the 
surface of the crystal and advancing inwards. This decomposition 
is accompanied by an absorption of heat. Kyanite is a stress min- 
eral, almost wholly confined to crystalline schists, particularly 
those of argillaceous composition. Its common associates are 
almandine garnet, staurolite and muscovite. It is almost unknown 
as a product of pure thermal metamorphism. In metamorphosed 
igneous rocks it is found in some eclogites (q.v.), such as those 
of the Fichtelgebirge and in the acid granulites of Saxony and 
Austria. The finest examples of kyanite occur in a paragonite- 
schist of Pizzo Forno, near St. Gotthard, in Switzerland, where 
blue crystals occur united in regular position with brown stauro- 
lite. In the crystalline schists large crystals are not infrequently 
associated with quartz in lenses and veins in kyanite-bearing 
schists. (C. E. T.) 

KYAUKPYU, a district in the Arakan division of Lower 
Burma, on the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal. It consists of, 
first, a strip of mainland along the Bay of Bengal, extending from 
Hunter’s bay to the Ma-I river, and, secondly, the large islands 
of Ramree and Cheduba, with many others to the north. The 
mainland in the north and east is highly mountainous and forest- 
clad, and the lower portion is cut up into numerous islands by a 
network of tidal creeks. Between the mainland and Ramree lies 
a group of islands separated by deep, narrow, salt-water inlets, 
forming the north-eastern shore of Kyaukpyu harbour. The prin- 
cipal mountains are the Arakan Yomas, which send out spurs and 
sub-spurs almost to the sea-coast. The An pass, allowing access 
by bullock cart with the heart of Burma, rises to a height of 4,664 
ft. above sea-level. The Dha-let and the An rivers are navigable 
by large boats for 25 and 45 m respectively. Above these dis- 
tances they are mere mountain torrents. Considerable evergreen 
forests of hardwood trees occur on the hills, but large areas are 
occupied by useless bamboo “brake” and there are only small 
tracts of cultivated land. Kyaukpyu contains numerous “mud 
volcanoes,” caused by the disruption of mud charged with inflam- 
mable gas. From time to time evanescent islands have been 
formed along the coast by the mud volcanoes which are also 
numerous in the heart of Cheduba. Mud volcanoes are usually in- 
dicative of the presence of oil. Petroleum does occur in small 
quantities in Kyaukpyu, but the production, despite extensive 
exploration by modern methods, is very small. Area 4,387 sq.m.; 
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pop. (1921) 199,873, showing an increase in the decade of 14,957. 

The chief town, Kyaukpyu, had a population in 1921 of 3,884. 
It is a municipality and is a port under the Indian Ports Act (X. 
of 1889), and the steamers of the British India Navigation com- 
pany call there once a week going and coming between Rangoon 
and Calcutta. 

KYAUKSE, a district in the Mandalay division of Burma, 
with an area of 1,282 sq.m., and a population in 1921 of 142,677. 
It consists of a generally level strip running north and south at 
the foot of the Shan hills, and of a hilly region rising up these 
hills to the east, and including the Yeyaman tract, which lies 
between 21 0 30' and 21° 40' N. and 96° 15' and 96° 45' E., with 
peaks rising to between 4,500 and 5,000 ft. This tract is rugged 
and scored by ravines, and is very sparsely inhabited. The Pan- 
laung and Zawgyi rivers from the Shan States flow through the 
district and are utilized for the numerous irrigation canals. Not- 
withstanding this, much timber is floated down, and the Panlaung 
is navigable for small boats all the year round. Rain is scarce, the 
average for the district is about 30 inches, but the canals supply 
ample water for cultivation and all other purposes. They are said 
to have been dug by King Nawrahta in 1092. He is alleged to have 
completed the system of nine canals and weirs in three years’ time. 
Others have been constructed since the annexation of Upper 
Burma. At that time many were in serious disrepair, but most of 
them have been greatly improved by the construction of proper 
regulators and sluices. Two-thirds of the population are depend- 
ent entirely on cultivation for their support, and this is mainly rice 
on irrigated land. The great majority of the population is pure 
Burmese, but in the hills there are a good many Danus, a cross 
between Shans and Burmese. The railway runs through the centre 
of the rice-producing area, and feeder roads open up the country 
as far as the Shan foot-hills. 

Kyaukse town is situated on the Zawgyi river and on the 
Rangoon-Mandalay railway line, and is well laid out in regular 
streets, covering an area of about a square mile. It has a popula- 
tion (1921) of 6,107, mostly Burmese, with a colony of Indian 
traders. Above it are some bare rocky hillocks, picturesquely 
studded with pagodas. 

KYD, THOMAS (1558-1594), one of the most important of 
the English Elizabethan dramatists who preceded Shakespeare. 
Kyd remained until the last decade of the 19th century in what 
appeared likely to be impenetrable obscurity. Even his name 
was forgotten until Thomas Hawkins about 1773 discovered it in 
connection with The Spanish Tragedy in Thomas Hey wood’s 
Apologie for Actors. But by the industry of English and German 
scholars a great deal of light has since been thrown on his life 
and writings. He was the son of Francis Kyd, citizen and scrive- 
ner of London, and was baptized in the church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard street, on Nov. 6, 1558. His mother, who sur- 
vived her son, was named Agnes, or Anna. In Oct. 1565 Kyd en- 
tered the newly founded Merchant Taylors’ school. He apparently 
followed, soon after leaving school, his father’s business as a scrive- 
ner. But Nashe describes him as a “shifting companion that ran 
through every art and throve by none.” He showed a fairly wide 
range of reading in Latin. The author on whom he draws most 
freely is Seneca, but there are many reminiscences, and occasion- 
ally mistranslations of other authors. Nashe contemptuously said 
that “English Seneca read by candlelight yeeldes many good sen- 
tences,” no doubt exaggerating his indebtedness to Thomas New- 
ton’s translation. John Lyly had a more marked influence on his 
manner than any of his contemporaries. 

It is believed that Kyd produced his famous play, The Spanish 
Tragedy , between 1584 and 1589; the quarto in the British 
Museum (which is probably earlier than the Gottingen and 
Ellesmere quartos, dated 1594 and 1599) is undated, and the play 
was licensed for the press in 1592. The full title runs, The Spanish 
Tragedie containing the Lamentable End of Don Horatio and Bel - 
imperia; with the Pitiful Death of Old Hieronimo, and the play is 
commonly referred to by Henslowe and other contemporaries as 
Hieronimo. This melodrama, in which the means of inspiring 
horror were unsparingly and skillfully applied, enjoyed all through 
the age of Elizabeth and even of James I. and Charles I. so 
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unflagging a success that it has been styled the most popular of all 
old English plays. Certain expressions in Nashe’s preface to the 
1589 edition of Robert Greene’s Menaphon may be said to have 
started a whole world of speculation with regard to Kyd’s activity. 
Much of this is still very puzzling; nor is it really understood why 
Ben Jonson called him “sporting Kyd.” In 1592 there was added 
a sort of prologue to The Spanish Tragedy, called The First Part 
of Jeronimo, or The Wanes of Portugal, not printed till 1605. 
Prof. Boas concludes that Kyd had nothing to do with this melo- 
dramatic production, which gives a different version of the story 
and presents Jeronimo as little more than a buffoon. Kyd’s name 
has been connected with what .German criticism calls the Ur - 
Hamlet, the original draft of the tragedy of the prince of Denmark. 
(See Hamlet.) His next work was in all probability the tragedy 
of Soliman and Perseda, written perhaps in 1588 and licensed for 
the press in 1592, which, although anonymous, is assigned to him 
on strong internal evidence by Boas. It was reprinted, after Kyd’s 
death, in 1599. 

Towards the close of his life Kyd came into close connection 
with Marlowe. In 1590-93 both dramatists were in the service 
of the same “noble lord,” perhaps Lord Pembroke or Lord Strange 
or the earl of Sussex, to whose countess Kyd dedicated his 
Cornelia (1593-94), an adaptation of Garnier’s tragedy. When, in 
May 1593, the “lewd libels” and “blasphemies” of Marlowe came 
before the notice of the Star Chamber, Kyd was immediately ar- 
rested, papers of his having been found “shuffled” with some of 
Marlowe’s who was imprisoned a week later. A visitation on Kyd’s 
papers was made in consequence of a seditious libel attached to the 
wall of the Dutch churchyard in Austin Friars. Of this he was 
innocent, but there was found in his chamber a paper of “vile 
heretical conceits denying the deity of Jesus Christ.” Kyd was 
arrested and put to the torture in Bridewell. He asserted that he 
knew nothing of this document, and tried to shift the responsibility 
of it upon Marlowe, but he was kept in prison until after the death 
of that poet (June 1, 1593). When he was at length dismissed, his 
patron refused to take him back into his service. He fell into utter 
destitution, and sank under the weight of “bitter times and privy 
broken passions” (“Dedication” to Cornelia). He must have died 
late in 1594, and on Dec. 30, of that year his parents renounced 
their administration of the goods of their deceased son. To Kyd 
are ascribed two prose pamphlets: The Householder’s Tragedy 
(1588), translated from Tasso, and The Most Wicked and Secret 
Murdering of John Brewer, Goldsmith (1592). 

The Spanish Tragedy held its own right through the careers 
of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and Fletcher. It was not any short- 
coming in its harrowing and exciting plot, but the tameness of its 
archaic versification, which probably led in 1602 to its receiving 
“additions,” which have been a great stumbling-block* to the 
critics. It is known that Ben Jonson was paid for “additions,” but 
the new scenes are unlike all other known writings of his, and sev- 
eral scholars have independently conjectured that John Webster 
wrote them. The influence of Kyd is marked on all the immediate 
predecessors of Shakespeare, and the bold way in which scenes of 
violent crime were treated on the Elizabethan stage appears to be 
directly owing to the example of Kyd’s innovating genius. His 
possible relation to Hamlet has already been noted, and Titus An - 
dronicus presents and exaggerates many of his characteristics. Ger- 
man critics have pushed too far their attempt to find indications of 
Kyd’s influence on later plays of Shakespeare. The extraordinary 
interest felt for Kyd in Germany is explained by the fact that The 
Spanish Tragedy was long the best known of all Elizabethan plays 
abroad. It was acted at Frankfort in 1601, and published soon 
afterwards at Nuremberg. It continued to be a stock piece in Ger- 
many until the beginning of the 18th century; it was equally popu- 
lar in Holland, and potent in its effect upon Dutch dramatic 
literature. (E. G.;X.) 

Kyd’s works were first collected and his life written by Prof. F. S. 
Boas in 1901. Of modern editions of The Spanish Tragedy may be 
mentioned that by Prof. J. M. Manly in Specimens of the Pre-Shake - 
spearean Drama, vol. ii. (Boston, 1897), and by J. Schick in the Tem- 
ple Dramatists (1898). See also Cornelia (ed. H. Gassner, 1894); C. 
Markscheffcl, T. Kyd’s Tragodien (1885) ; Gregor Sarrazin, Thomas 
Kyd und sein Kreis (1892); G. O. Fleischer, “Bcmcrkungcn fiber 


Thomas Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy” ( Jahresbericht der Drei-Konigschule 
zu Dresden-N eustadt) (1896) ; J. Schick, “T. Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy” 
{Liter ar hist orische Forschungen, vol. 19, 1901) ; R. Koppel, in Prolss, 
Altengl. Theater (vol. i., 1904) ; O. Michael, Der Stil in Thomas Kyd’s 
Originaldramen (1905) ; C. Crawford, Concordance to the Work of 
Thomas Kyd (1906-10) ; J. Schick, Die Entstehung des Hamlet 
(1902) ; W. Crcizenach, Die Vorshakespearesche Hamlettragodie 
(1906); J. Fitzgerald, The Sources of the Hamlet Tragedy (1909) ; M. 
J. Wolff, Zum Ur-Hamlet (1912); J. M. Robertson, The Problem of 
Hamlet (1919) . 

KYFFHAUSER, a double line of hills in Thuringia, Ger- 
many. The northern part looks steeply down upon the valley of 
the Goldene Aue, and is crowned by two ruined castles, Rothen- 
burg (1,440 ft.) on the west, and Kyffhauser (1,542 ft.) on the 
east. The latter, built probably in the 10th century, was fre- 
quently the residence of the Hohenstaufen emperors, and was 
finally destroyed in the 1 6th century. The existing ruins are 
those of the Oberburg with its tower, and of the Unterburg with 
its chapel. The hill is surmounted by an imposing monument to 
the emperor William I., the equestrian statue (erected in 1896) 
of the emperor being 31 ft. high and the height of the whole 210 
ft. There is an interesting legend associating the emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa with the mountain. The legend states that he 
is asleep within the mountain but he will one day awaken and 
lead the united peoples of Germany to victory against her ene- 
mies. But G. Vogt has advanced cogent reasons for believing 
that the real hero of the legend is Frederick II., not Frederick I. 
Around him gradually crystallized the hopes of the German peo- 
ples, and to him they looked for help in the hour of their sorest 
need. But this is not the only legend of a slumbering future 
deliverer which lives on in Germany. Similar hopes cling to the 
memory of Charlemagne, sleeping in a hill near Paderbom; to 
that of the Saxon hero Widukind, in a hill in Westphalia; to 
Siegfried, in the hill of Geroldseck; and to Henry I., in a hill 
near Goslar. 

KYN ASTON, EDWARD (c. 1640-1706), English actor, 
was born in London and first appeared in Rhodes’s company, hav- 
ing been, like Betterton, a clerk in Rhodes’s book-shop before he 
set up a company in the Cockpit in Drury Lane. Kynaston was 
probably the last and certainly the best of the male actors of 
female parts, for which his personal beauty admirably fitted 
him. His last female part was Evadne in The Maid’s Tragedy 
in 1661 with Killigrew’s company. In 1665 he was playing im- 
portant male parts at Covent Garden. He joined Betterton at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1695, after which he received less impor- 
tant roles, retiring in 1699. He died in 1706, and was buried on 
Jan. 18. 

KYOGLE: see Richmond River and District. 

KYOSAI, SHO-FU (1831-1889), Japanese painter, was bom 
at Koga in the province of Shimotsuke, Japan, in 1831. After 
working for a short time, as a boy, with Kuniyoshi, he received 
his artistic training in the studio of Kano Dohaku, but soon 
abandoned the formal traditions of his master for the greater 
freedom of the popular school. During the political ferment 
which produced and followed the revolution of 1867, Kyosai 
attained a considerable reputation as a caricaturist. He was 
three times arrested and imprisoned by the authorities of the 
shogunate. Soon after the assumption of effective power by the 
mikado, a great congress of painters and men of letters was held, 
at which Kyosai was present. He again expressed his opinion 
of the new movement in a caricature, which had a great popular 
success, but also brought him into the hands of the police — 
this time of the opposite party. Kyosai must be considered 
the greatest successor of Hokusai (of whom, however, he was 
not a pupil), and as the first political caricaturist of Japan. 
His work — like his life — is somewhat wild and undisciplined, 
and “occasionally smacks of the sake cup.” But if he did not 
possess Hokusai’s dignity, power and reticence, he substituted 
an exuberant fancy, which always lends interest to draughtsman- 
ship of very gre^t technical excellence. In addition to his carica- 
tures, Kyosai painted a large number of pictures and sketches, 
often choosing subjects from the folk-lore of his country. A fine 
collection of these works is preserved in the British Museum; 
and there are also good examples in the National Art Library 
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at South Kensington, and the Mus6e Guimet at Paris. Among 
his illustrated books may be mentioned Yehon Taka-kagami, 
Illustrations of Hawks (5 vols., 1870, etc.); Kyosai Gwaju 
(1880); Kyosai Dongwa; Kyosai Raku-gwa; Kyosai Rjaku-gwa; 
Kyosai Mangwa (1881); Kyosai Suigwa (1882); and Kyosai 
Gwaden (1887). The latter is illustrated by him under the name 
of Kawanabe Toyoku, and two of its four volumes are devoted 
to an account of his own art and life. He died in 1889. 

See Guimet (£.) and Regamey (F.), Promenades japonaises (Paris, 
1880) ; Anderson (W.), Catalogue of Japanese Painting in the British 
Museum (1886) ; Mortimer Menpes, “A Personal View of Japanese 
Art: A Lesson from Kyosai,” Magazine of Art (1888). (E. F. S.) 

KYOTO, the former capital of Japan, in the province of Yam- 
ashiro, in 35 0 1' N., 135 0 46' E. Pop. (1925) 679,963. The 
Kamo-gawa, upon which it stands, is a mere rivulet in ordinary 
times, trickling through a wide bed of pebbles; but the city is 
traversed by several aqueducts, and was connected with Lake 
Biwa in 1890 by a canal 6J m. long, which carries an abundance 
of water for manufacturing purposes, brings the great lake and 
the city into navigable communication, and forms with the Kamo- 
gawa canal and the Kamo-gawa itself a through route to Osaka, 
from which Kyoto is 25 m. distant by rail. Founded in the year 
793, Kyoto remained the capital of the empire during nearly 
eleven centuries. In its days of greatest prosperity Kyoto con- 
tained only half a million inhabitants and the emperor Kwammu 
called it Heian-jo, or the “city of peace,” when he made it the 
seat of government; but the people knew it as Miyako, or Kyoto, 
both terms signifying “capital,” and in modern times it is often 
spoken of as Saikyo, or western capital, in opposition to Tokyo, 
or eastern capital. Magnificent temples and shrines, grand monu- 
ments of architectural and artistic skill, beautiful gardens, gor- 
geous festivals, and numerous ateliers where the traditions of 
Japanese art are obeyed with attractive results, offer to the 
foreign visitor a fund of interest. The city is still the Buddhist 
stronghold of Japan and the main products are porcelain, em- 


broidery, brocades, bronzes, enamel ware and fans. 

KYRIE, a petition used at the beginning of the Mass and 
in other offices of the Eastern and Roman Churches, in full, Kyrie 
eleison (“Lord, have mercy”). In the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer, the Kyrie is introduced into the orders for Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and also, with an additional petition, as a 
response made by the congregation after the reading of each of the 
Ten Commandments at the opening of the Communion Service. 

KYRLE, JOHN (1637-1724), English philanthropist, was 
born at Dymock, Gloucestershire, on May 22, 1637. On com- 
pleting his studies at Balliol college, Oxford, he settled on the 
family property at Ross, and devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of the town. He died on Nov. 7, 1724, and was buried in 
the chancel of Ross church. His memory is preserved in the 
Kyrie Society, founded in 1877, to improve the lot of the working 
people by laying out parks, encouraging house decoration, and 
gardening. 

See A. Pope, The Third Moral Epistle (1732). 

KYSHTYM, Upper and Lower, copper mining settlements 
two miles apart on the Kyshtym river, in 55 0 40' N., 6o° 40' E., in 
the Sverdlovsk district of the Uralsk area of the Russian S.F.S R., 
on the Chelyabinsk to Sverdlovsk railway. Pop. (1926) 15,973. 
These mines were re-started in 1921-22, but their 1928 output was 
still below that of 1913. 

KYUSTENDIL, a town in S.W. Bulgaria, capital of the de- 
partment of the same name, 43 m. S.W. of Sofia by rail. Pop. 
(1926) 15,403. The town is chiefly notable for its hot mineral 
springs, in connection with which there are nine modern bathing 
establishments. Vines, tobacco and fruit are cultivated. There 
is a mixed secondary school, and a vintners’ and fruitery school. 
In Roman times it was known as Pautalia, Ulpia Pautalia and 
Pautalia Aurelii, in the 10th century as Velbuzhd. In the 14th 
century if was the seat of an independent principality of Northern 
Macedonia, its despot, Constantine Dragash, being overthrown and 
killed by the Turks in 1394. 
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Ancestors of this letter were Semitic ^ ( lamedh ) 
and Greek I s , A (lambda). The form appearing 
on the Moabite stone was rounded. Other Greek 
forms were \,, A in early inscriptions from Attica 
and Corinth. The former was also usual in the 
Chalcidic alphabet and the Etruscan form was similar J or 
Thus the Latin and Faliscan alphabets derived their form L with 
the oblique stroke becoming horizontal. Another Faliscan form 
was j|. In the Lydian alphabet the form of the letter was ]. The 
modern form L derives from the Latin. 

In the uncial writing of the 7th century or earlier the vertical 
stroke was raised above the line, the shape of the letter being [_. 

In Latin cursive of the 6th century appears a rounded form 1 1 


Name of Form 

Approx- 

imate 

Date 

Form of Letter 

PHOENICIAN 

BC 1.200 

c 

CRETAN 

1. 100-900 

1 


THERAEAN 

700-600 

1 

ARCHAIC LATIN 

700-500 

1 

f 

ATTIC 

600 

1 

4 

CORINTHIAN 

600 

/ 


CHALCIDIAN 

600 

1 

f 

IONIC 

403 

✓ 


ROMAN COLONIAL 

PRE- 

CLASSICAL 

AND 

CLASSICAL 

TIMES 

1 

/ 

URBAN ROMAN 

i 


FALISCAN 

> 

J 

OSCAN 

\ 

1 

UMBRIAN 

> 

1 

CLASSICAL LATIN 

AND ONWARDS 


1 



The development of the letter “L" from the Phoenician, 

THROUGH THE CLASSICAL. DOWN TO MODERN TIMES 


and this is the parent of the Carolingian L from which derive 
our own rounded minuscule £ or the straight form \. 

The sound consistently represented by the letter throughout 
its history has been the liquid for which it at present stands. This 
is not made like the sound of R by twirling the tip of the tongue, 
but by allowing the air to escape at the side of the tongue and 
between the tongue and the palate. Though several varieties of 
liquid may be distinguished, the sound has not undergone appreci- 
able change from the earliest period of the existence of the Indo- 
European languages. (B. F. C. A.) 


LAACHER SEE, a lake of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
Province, 23 m. north-west of Coblenz. It occupies what is prob- 
ably a crater of the Eifel volcanic formation, and pumice stone 
and basalt are found in great quantities around it. It lies 850 ft. 
above the sea, is 5 m. in circumference and 160 ft. deep, and is 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of high hills. The water is sky- 
blue in colour, very cold and bitter to the taste. The lake has no 
outlet and consequently is subjected to a considerable rise and 
fall. On the western side lies the Benedictine abbey of St. Maria 
Laach (Abbatia Lacensis) founded in 1093 by Henry II., count 
palatine of the Rhine. The monastery was abolished in 1802 and 
after the Napoleonic wars it became a Prussian state demesne. 
In 1863 it passed into the hands of the Jesuits, who, down to 
their expulsion in 1873, published here a periodical, which still 
appears, entitled Stimmen aus Maria Laach. In 1892 the 
monastery was again occupied by the Benedictines. 

LA BADIE, JEAN DE (1610-1674), French divine, founder 
of the school known as the Labadists, was born at Bourg, near 
Bordeaux, on Feb. 13, 1610, the son of Jean Charles de la Badie, 
governor of Guienne. He held pastorates in Geneva and Lon- 
don, Middelburg and Amsterdam, where he preached in a 
Separatist church. He had enthusiastic disciples, Pierre Yvon 
(1646-1707) at Montauban, Pierre Dulignon (d. 1679), Fran- 
cois Menuret (d. 1670), Theodor Untereyk (d. 1693), F. Span- 
heim (1632-1701), and, more important than any, Anna Maria 
v. Schurman (1607-78), whose book Eucleria is perhaps the best 
exposition of his ideas, which included community of goods 
within the church, the continuance of prophecy, the sanctity of 
marriage between two believers, the continuous sabbath, etc. The 
life and separatism of the community brought them into frequent 
collision with their neighbours and with the magistrates, and in 
1670 they accepted the invitation of the princess Elizabeth, abbess 
of Herford in Westphalia, to Herford. They migrated to Bremen 
in 1672, and afterwards to Altona, where they were dispersed on 
the death of the leaders. There were also small communities in 
the Rhineland, and a missionary settlement in New York. Jean 
de la Badie died in Feb. 1674. 

La Badie’s works include La Prophetic (1668), Manuel de pttU 
(1669), Protestation de bonne foi et saine doctrine (1670), Bribve 
declaration de nos sentiments touchant Vfcglise (1670). See H. van 
Berkum, De Labadie en de Labadisten (Sneek, 1851) ; M. Gobel, Gesch. 
d. christl. Lebens in der rheinisch-westphalischen Kirche (Coblenz, 3 
vols., 1849-60) ; H. Heppe, Geschichte des Pietismus (Leiden, 1879) ; 
A. Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus, vol. i. (Bonn, 1880) ; W. Goeters, 
Die Vorbereitung des Pietismus (1911); and especially Peter Yvon, 
Abrigi precis de la vie et de la conduite et des vrais sentiments de feu 
Mgr. de Labadie, and Anna Maria v. Schurman, Eucleria (Altona, 
1673, 1678). 

LABARUM, the sacred military standard of the Christian 
Roman emperors, first adopted by Constantine the Great in 312. 
The name seems to have been known before, and the banner was 
simply a Christianized form of the Roman cavalry standard. The 
first labarum consisted of a long gilded spear, crossed at the top 
by a bar, from which hung a square purple cloth, richly jewelled. 
At the upper extremity of the spear was a golden wreath 
encircling the sacred monogram, formed of the first letters of the 
name of Christ. In later banners the monogram was sometimes 
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embroidered on the cloth. ( See Flag.) 

LABE, LOUISE CHARLIN PERRIN (d 1566), French 
poet, called La Belle Cordiire, was born at Lyons, probably be-' 
tween 1510 and 1520, the daughter of a rich ropemaker, named 
Charley or Charlin. At the siege of Perpignan she is said to 
have fought on horseback in the ranks of the Dauphin, afterwards 
Henry II. Some time before 1551 she married Ennemond Perrin, 
a ropemaker. She formed a library and gathered round her a 
society which included many of the learned ladies of Lyons — 
Pernette du Guillet, Claudine and Sibylle Sceve and C 16 mence de 
Bourges, and the poets Maurice Sc£ve, Charles Fontaine, Pontus 
de Tyard; and among the occasional visitors were Clement Marot 
and his friend Melin de Saint-Gelais, with probably Bonaventure 
des P^riers and Rabelais. About 1550 the poet Olivier de Magny 
passed through Lyons on his way to Italy in the suite of Jean 
d’Avanson, the French envoy to the Holy See. As the friend of 
Ronsard, “Prince of Poets,” he met with an enthusiastic reception 
from Louise. It is said that her passion for Magny inspired her 
eager, sincere verse, and the elegies probably express her grief 
at his first absence. A second short visit to Lyons was followed 
by a second longer absence. Magny’s influence is shown more de- 
cisively in the sonnets in her Oeuvres , which, printed in 1555, at- 
tained great popularity They were in private circulation before 
this time and are dedicated to Clemence de Bourges. During his 
second visit to Italy Magny had apparently consoled himself, and 
Louise, despairing of his return, encouraged another admirer, 
Claude Rubys, when her lover returned unexpectedly. Louise dis- 
missed Rubys, but Magny’s jealousy found vent in an ode ad- 
dressed to the Sire Aymon (Ennemond), which ruined her repu- 
tation; while Rubys, angry at his dismissal, avenged himself later 
in his Histoire veritable de Lyons (1573). This scandal struck a 
fatal blow at Louise’s position Shortly afterwards her husband 
died, and she returned to her country house at Parcieu, where she 
died on April 25, 1566, leaving the greater part of her inherited 
fortune to the poor. Such is the usual account of Louise 
Labe’s life. But the accounts of it vary. The importance of 
Louise lies in the reality of her passion, whatever its object, and 
in the new vehemence and frankness of its expression. Her works 
include, besides the Elegies and So?inets mentioned, a prose Dibat 
de folie et d’amour (translated into English by Robert Greene in 
1608). 

See editions of her Oeuvres by P. Blanchcmain (1875), and by 
C. Boy (2 vols , T887) A sketch of Louise Lab6 and of the Lyonnese 
Society is in Edith Sichel’s Women and Men of the French Renaissance 
(1901). See also J. Favre, Olivier de Magny (1885). 

LABEL, a slip, ticket or card of paper, metal or other material, 
attached to an object, such as a parcel or a bottle, and containing 
a name, address, description or other information, for the purpose 
of identification. Originally the word meant a band or ribbon of 
linen or other material, and was thus applied to the fillets ( infnlae ) 
attached to a bishop’s mitre. In heraldry the “label” is a mark of 
“cadency.” In architecture, the term is applied to a projecting 
moulding over doors, windows or arches; sometimes known as a 
drip mould (see Drip) or hood mould ( q.v .). 

LABEO, MARCUS ANTISTIUS (c. 50 bc.-a.d. 18), 
Roman jurist, was the son of Pacuvius Antistius Labeo, also a 
jurist. A member of the plebeian nobility, and in easy circum- 
stances, the younger Labeo early entered public life, and soon 
rose to the praetorshjp; but his undisguised republican sympathies, 
somewhat brusquely confessed, led to the promotion of his rival 
Capito to the consulate over his head by Augustus. Labeo there- 
upon declined the office when subsequently offered to him and 
devoted himself to jurisprudence. His training in the science 
had been derived principally from Trebatius Testa. To his 
knowledge of the law he added a wide general culture, devoting 
his attention specially to dialectics, philology (grammatica ) , and 
antiquities, as valuable aids in the exposition, expansion, and appli- 
cation oj legal doctrine (Gell. xiii. 10). Down to the time of 
Hadrian* his was probably the name of greatest authority; and 
several of his works were abridged and annotated by later hands. 
While Capito is hardly ever referred to, the dicta of Labeo are 
of constant recurrence in the writings of the classical jurists, such 
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as Gaius, Ulpian and Paul and many of them are preserved in 
Justinian’s Digest. Labeo gets the credit of being the founder 
of the Proculian sect or school, while Capito is spoken of as the 
founder of the rival Sabinian one (Pomponius in fr. 47, Dig. i. 2) ; 
but it is probable that the real founders of the two scholae were 
Proculus and Sabinus, followers respectively of the methods of 
Labeo and Capito. 

Labeo’s most important literary work was the Libri Postcriorum. 
It contained a systematic exposition of the common law. His 
Libri ad Edictum was a commentary on the edicts of both prae- 
tors and the curule aediles. His Probabilimn (mdavcov) lib. VIII., 
a collection of definitions and axiomatic legal propositions, seems 
to have been one of his most characteristic productions. 

See van Eck, “De vita, moribus, et studiis M. Ant. Labeonis” 
(Franeker, 1692), in Oelrichs’s Thes nov , vol. i.; Mascovius, De sectis 
Sabinianor. et Proculianor. (1728) ; Pernice, M Antistius Labeo Das 
rom Privatrecht im ersten Jahrhundertc der Kaizerzeit (Halle, 
1873-92). 

LABERIUS, DECIMUS (c. 105-43 b.c.), Roman knight 
and writer of mimes. He seems to have been a man of caustic 
wit, who wrote for his own pleasure. In 45 Julius Caesar or- 
dered him to appear in one of his own mimes in a public contest 
with the actor Publilius Syrus Laberius pronounced a dignified 
prologue on the degradation inflicted on him. Caesar awarded 
the victory to Publilius, but restored Laberius to his equestrian 
rank, which he had forfeited by appearing as a mimus (Macro- 
bius, Sat. ii. 7). 

In addition to the prologue (in Matrobius), the titles of 44 of his 
mimi have been preserved; the fragments have been collected by 
O. Ribbeck in his Comicorum Latinorum reliquiae (1873). 

LABIATAE, in botany, a family of seed-plants belonging to 
the series of Tubiflorae of the dicotyledons, and containing about 
200 genera with 3,000 species. The majority are annual or peren- 
nial herbs inhabiting the temperate zone, becoming shrubby in 
warmer climates. The stem is generally square in section and the 
simple exstipulate leaves are arranged in decussating pairs (i.e., 
each pair is in a plane at right angles to that of the pairs im- 
mediately above and below it) ; the blade is entire, or toothed, 
lobed or more or less deeply cut. The plant is often hairy, and the 
hairs are frequently glandular, the secretion containing a scent 
characteristic of the genus or species. The flowers are borne in the 
axils of the leaves or bracts; they are rarely solitary as in Scutel- 
laria (skull-cap), and generally form an apparent whorl ( verticil - 
laster) at the node, consisting of a pair of cymose inflorescences 
each of which is a simple three-flowered dichasium as in Brunella, 
Salvia, etc., or more generally a dichasium passing over into a pair 
of monochasial cymes as in Lamium, Ballota, and Nepeta. 
A number of whorls may be crowded at the apex of the stem and 
the subtending leaves reduced to small bracts, the whole forming 
a raceme- or spike-like inflorescence as in Mentha , Brunella , etc. 
The plan of the flower is remarkably uniform; it is bisexual and 
zygomorphic in the median plane, with 5 sepals united to form a 
persistent cup-like calyx, 5 petals united to form a two-lipped 
gaping corolla, 4 stamens inserted on the corolla-tube, two of 
which, generally the anterior pair, are longer than the other two 
(didynamous arrangement) — sometimes as in Salvia , the posterior 
pair is aborted — and two superior median carpels, each very early 
divided by a constriction in a vertical plane, the pistil consisting 
of four cells each containing one erect anatropous ovule attached 
to the base of an axile placenta; the style springs from the centre 
of the pistil between the four segments (gynobasic) , and is simple 
with a bifid apex. The fruit comprises four one-seeded nutlets 
included in the persistent calyx; the seed has a thin testa and the 
embryo almost or completely fills it Although the general form 
and plan of arrangement of the flower is very uniform, there are 
wide variations in detail. Thus the calyx may be tubular, bell- 
shaped, or almost spherical, or straight or bent, and the length 
and ,form of the teeth or lobes varies also; it may be equally 
toothed as in mint (Mentha) and marjoram (Origanum) , or two- 
lipped as in thyme (Thymus), Lamium , Monarda , and Salvia; 
the number of nerves affords useful characters for distinction 
of genera; there are normally five main nerves between which 
simple or forked secondary nerves are more or less developed. The 
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shape of the corolla varies widely, the differences being doubtless 
intimately associated with the pollination of the flowers by insect- 
agency. The tube is straight or variously bent and often widens 
towards the mouth. Occasionally the limb is equally five-toothed, 
or forms, as in Mentha an almost regular four-toothed corolla by 
union of the two posterior teeth. Usually it is two-lipped with an 
upper lip and lower lip ; the median lobe of the lower lip is gener- 



WHITE DEAD-NETTLE (LAMIUM ALBUM), SHOWING TYPICAL HABIT OF 
GROWTH AND THE SQUARE HAIRY STEM CROSS-POLLINATION IS ASSURED 
BY BEES VISITING THE FLOWERS 


ally most developed and forms a resting-place for the bee or other 
insect when probing the flower for honey. The upper lip shows 
great variety in form, often, as in Latnium and Stachys , it is 
arched, forming a protection from rain for the stamens, or it 
may be flat as in thyme. In the tribe Ocimoideae the four upper 
petals form the upper lip, and the single anterior one the lower lip, 
and in Teucrium the upper lip is absent, all five lobes being pushed 
forward to form the lower. The posterior stamen is sometimes 
present as a staminode, but generally suppressed; the upper pair 
are often reduced to staminodes or more or less completely sup- 
pressed as in Salvia, rarely are these developed and the anterior 
pair reduced. In Nepeta and allied genera the posterior pair are 
the longer, but this is rare, the didynamous character being gen- 
erally the result of the anterior pair being the longer. The anthers 
are two-celled, each cell splitting lengthwise; the connective may 
be more or less developed between the cells. An extreme case is 
seen in Salvia, where the connective is filiform and jointed to the 
filament, while the anterior anther-cell is reduced to a sterile ap- 
pendage. Honey is secreted by a hypogynous disk. In the more 
general type of flower the anthers and stigmas are protected by 
the arching upper lip as in dead-nettle and many other British 
genera; the lower lip affords a resting-place for the insect which in 
probing the flower for the honey, secreted on the lower side of the 
disk, collects pollen on its back. Numerous variations in detail 
are found in the different genera; in Salvia, for instance, there is a 


lever mechanism, the barren half of each anther forming a knob at 
the end of a short arm which when touched by the head of an in- 
sect causes the anther at the end of the longer arm to descend on 
the insect’s back (see Pollination). Brightly-coloured flowers 
with longer tubes adapted to the visits of butterflies and moths, as 
species of Salvia, Stachys, Monarda, are also found; some South 
American species of Salvia are pollinated by humming-birds. In 
Mentha , thyme, marjoram (Origanum), and allied genera, the 
flowers are nearly regular and the stamens spread beyond the 
corolla. 

The persistent calyx encloses the ripe nutlets, and aids in their 
distribution in various ways, by means of winged spiny or hairy 
lobes or teeth; sometimes it forms a swollen bladder. A scanty 
endosperm is sometimes present in the seed; the embryo is gen- 
erally parallel to the fruit axis with a short inferior radicle and 
generally flat cotyledons. 

The family occurs in all warm and temperate districts; its chief 
centre is the Mediterranean region, where some genera such as 
Lavandula, Thymus, Rosmarinus and others form an important 
feature in the vegetation. The tribe Ocimoideae is exclusively 
tropical and subtropical and occurs in both hemispheres. The 
family is well represented in Britain by nineteen native genera; 
Mentha (mint) including also M. piperita (peppermint) and M. 
Pulegium (pennyroyal); Origanum vulgare (marjoram); Thymus 
SerpyUum (thyme); Calamintha (calamint), including also C. 
Clinopodium (wild basil) and C. Acinos (basil thyme) ; Salvia 
(sage), including S. pratensis (clary); Nepeta Cataria (catmint); 
N. Glechoma (ground-ivy) ; Brunella -(self-heal) ; Scutellaria 
(skull-cap) ; Stachys (woundwort) ; S. Betonica (wood betony) ; 
Galeopsis (hemp-nettle) ; Lamium (dead-nettle) ; Ballota (black 
horehound); Teucrium (germander); and Ajuga (bugle). 

Labiatae are readily distinguished from all other families of the 
series excepting Verbenaceae, in which, however, the style is 
terminal; but several genera, eg., Ajuga, Teucrium and Rosmar- 
inus, approach Verbenaceae in this respect, and in some genera of 
that order the style ; s more or less sunk between the ovary lobes. 
The fruit-character indicates an affinity with Boraginaceae from 
which, however, they differ in habit and by characters of ovule 
and embryo. 

The presence of volatile oil renders many genera of economic 
use, such as thyme, marjoram (Origanum) , sage (Salvia), laven- 
der (Lavandula), rosemary (Rosmarinus), patchouli (Pogo- 
stemon). The. tubers of Stachys Sieboldi are eaten in France. 

The family is represented in North America by about 40 genera 
the largest being Teucrium (germander), Scutellaria (skullcap) 
Marrubium (horehound), Nepeta (catnip), Physostegia (dragon- 
head), Leonurus (motherwort), Stachys (hedge nettle), Salvia 
(sage), Monarda (horsemint), Hedeoma (pennyroyal), Thymus 
(Thyme), and Mentha (mint). 

LABICANA, VIA, ancient highroad, leading east-southeast 
from Rome. It seems possible that the road at first led to Tus- 
culum, that it was then prolonged to Labici, the modern Monte 
Compatri, on the northern slopes of the Alban Hills, and later 
still became a road for through traffic; it may even have super- 
seded the Via Latina as a route to the southeast for, while the 
distance from Rome to their main junction at Ad Bivium (or to 
another junction at Compitum Anagninum) is practically identi- 
cal, the summit level of the former is 725 ft. lower than that of 
the latter, a little to the west of the pass of Algidus. After their 
junction it is probable that the road bore the name Via Latina 
rather than Via Labicana. The course of the road after the first 
six miles from Rome is not identical with that of any modern 
road, but can be traced by remains of pavement and buildings 

See T. Ashby in Papers of the British School at Rome, i. 215 sqq. 
LABICHE, EUGfeNE MARIN (1815-1888), French dram- 
atist, was born in Paris of bourgeois parentage. Up till 1852 
he was only a successful vaudevilliste among a crowd of others; 
but in that year he made a new departure in Le Misanthrope et 
VAuvergnat . All the plays given for the next 25 years, 'although 
constructed on the old plan, contained a more or less appreciable 
dose of that comic observation and good sense which gradually 
raised the French farce almost to the level of the comedy of char- 
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acter and manners. During the second period of his career Labiche 
had the collaboration of Delacour, Choler and others. A more 
useful and more important collaborator he found in Jean Marie 
Michel Geoff roy (1813-83) whom he had known as a dibutant 
in his younger days, and who remained his faithful interpreter 
to the last. Geoffroy impersonated the bourgeois not only to the 
public, but to the author himself; and it may be assumed that 
Labiche, when writing, could see and hear Geoffroy acting the 
character and uttering, in his pompous, fussy way, the words that 
he had just written. Celimare le bien-aime (1863), Le Voyage de 
M. Perrichon (i860), La Grammaire, Un Pied dans le crime, La 
Cagnotte (1864), are the happiest productions of Labiche. 

In 1877 he retired to his rural property in Sologne. La- 
biche’s comic plays, in ten volumes, were issued during 1878 and 
1879. The success was even greater than had been expected by 
the author’s most sanguine friends. In 1880 Labiche was elected 
to the French Academy. He died in Paris on Jan. 23, 1888. 

His Thidtre complet (10 vols., 1878-79) contains a preface by 
Emile Augier. 

LABIENUS, the name of a Roman family, said (without I 
authority) to belong to the gens Atia. The most important mem- 
ber was Titus Labienus. In 63 b.c., at Caesar’s instigation, he 
prosecuted Gaius Rabirius for treason; in the same year, as 
tribune of the plebs, he carried a plebiscite which indirectly se- 
cured for Caesar the dignity of pontifex maximus (Dio Cassius 
xxxvii. 37). He served as a legatus throughout Caesar’s Gallic 
campaigns and took Caesar’s place whenever he went to Rome. 
His chief exploits in Gaul were the defeat of the Treviri under 
Indutiomarus in 54, his expedition against Lutetia (Paris) in 52, 
and his victory over Camulogenus and the Aedui in the same 
year. On the outbreak of the civil war, however, he was one of 
the first to desert Caesar. He was welcomed on the Pompeian 
side, but he brought no great strength with him. From the defeat 
at Pharsalus he fled to Corcyra, and thence to Africa. There he 
inflicted a slight check upon Caesar at Ruspina in 46. After 
Thapsus he joined the younger Pompey in Spain, and was kiHed 
at Munda (March 17, 45). 

LABLACHE, LUIGI (1794-1858), Franco-Italian singer, 
was born at Naples on Dec. 6, 1794, the son of a merchant of 
Marseilles who had married an Irish lady. In 1806 he entered the 
Conservatorio della Pieta de’ Turchini, where he studied music 
under Gentili and singing under Valesi, besides learning to play 
the violin and violoncello. As a boy he had a beautiful alto voice, 
and by the age of twenty he had developed a magnificent bass with 
a compass of two octaves from Eb below to above the bass 
stave. In England he took part in many provincial musical fes- 
tivals, and taught singing to Queen Victoria. On the operatic stage 
he was equally successful in comic or tragic parts. He was one of 
the thirty-two torch-bearers chosen to surround the coffin at 
Beethoven’s funeral in 1827. He died at Naples on Jan. 23, 
1858, and was buried at Maisons-Lafitte, Paris. 

LABOR, DEPARTMENT OF: see Government De- 
partments. 

LABORI, FERNAND (1860-1917), French lawyer, was 
born at Reims on April 18, i860. Educated at Reims and Paris, he 
spent several years in England and Germany. He was called to 
the bar in 1884, and rapidly made a reputation as a brilliant lawyer 
and advocate, being counsel for the defence in most of the im- 
portant political trials of the day during a period of nearly 30 
years. His conduct of the Dreyfus case placed him at the top 
9f his profession. He fought with unremitting energy for his 
client during both the first and second revisions of the trial, in 
1898 and 1899. Labori was shot at and wounded at Rennes on 
the eve of his cross-examination of the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. Dreyfus was not finally declared innocent until 1906, and 
Labori never once relaxed his efforts on behalf of the unfortunate 
officer. Other notable trials in which Maitre Labori was concerned 
were the prosecution of £mil Zola for libel (1898) which arose 
out of the Dreyfus case; the Humbert affair (1902); and the 
trial of Madame Caillaux for the murder of M. Calmette, editor 
of Le Figaro (1914), when he secured her acquittal. He died in 
Paris on March 14, 1917. 
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His works include: Le tnal politique et les parties (1902) ; Les I dies 
morales et la politique (1903). 

LABOUCHERE, HENRY DU PRE (1831-1912), British 
politician, was born in London on Nov. 9, 1831. He was educated 
at Eton, and, after spending a short time at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, entered the diplomatic service in 1854, becoming in 1863 
second secretary to the British embassy at Constantinople. In 
1864 he abandoned diplomacy for politics, and in 1866 was elected 
Liberal member for Windsor, but was unseated on petition. In 
1867 he won a by-election for Middlesex, but failed to be re-elected 
in 1 868. In 1880 he again entered the House of Commons as 
Radical member for Northampton, and this seat he retained until 
his retirement in 1906. He began his journalistic career with The 
Daily News, of which he became part proprietor just before the 
Franco-German War. In 1874 he became associated with Edmund 
Yates on The World, but three years later he started Truth, which 
had a remarkable record in the exposure of shams and organized 
impostures, especially frauds on the charitable. Labouchere was 
a strenuous advocate of the abolition of the House of Lords; at 
the time of the Parnell Commission he had much to do with the 
unmasking of Pigott; and he was a member of the inquiry into the 
Jameson Raid, his hostility to Chamberlain being as pronounced 
as against Lord Rosebery when the latter became leader of the 
Liberal party. After 1903 he lived mainly in Italy, at a villa near 
Florence, where he died on Jan. 15, 1912. 

See A. L. Thorold, Life of Henry Labouchere (1913). • 

LABOUR. In economics, as in ordinary discourse, the word 
labour is used as a name for the general body of wage-earners. 
It is in this sense, for example, that one speaks of “organized 
labour.” In a more special and technical sense, however, labour 
means, in economics, any valuable service rendered by a human 
agent in the production of wealth, other than the accumulating 
and providing of capital or the assuming of the risks which are 
inseparable from the responsible planning and direction of busi- 
ness undertakings. It includes the services of manual labourers, 
but it covers many other kinds of services as well. It is not syn- 
onymous with toil or exertion, and it has only a remote relation 
to “work done” in the physical or physiological senses. The appli- 
cation of the physical energies of men to the work of production 
is, of course, an element in labour, but skill and self-direction, 
within a larger or smaller sphere, are also elements. A character- 
istic of all labour is that it uses time, in the specific sense that it 
consumes some part of the short days and years of human life. 
Another common characteristic is that, unlike play, it is not gen- 
erally a sufficient end in itself, but is performed for the sake of 
its product or, in modern economic life, for the sake of a claim to 
a share of the aggregate product of the community’s industry. 
Even the labourer who finds his chief pleasure in his work com- 
monly tries to sell services or products for the best price he can 
get. 

If labour could be measured adequately in simple homogeneous 
units of time, such as labour-hours, the problems of economics 
would be simplified. But labourers differ and tasks differ also, as, 
for example, in respect of the amount and character of training 
and the degree of skill, intelligence, capacity to direct one’s own 
work or the work of others, and the other special aptitudes which 
they require. They differ, furthermore, in respect of their irk- 
someness, the prospects which they offer for permanent employ- 
ment and advancement, the social status generally associated with 
them, and in respect of other characteristics which make one task 
more attractive than another. Quite apart, therefore, from the 
circumstance that the mobility of labour is imperfect, that it can- 
not be transferred easily and quickly to the employments in which 
its products have the highest value, there is the further circum- 
stance that the wages of different kinds of labour cannot be taken 
to be payments for larger or smaller “quantities of labour.” The 
price per unit of time which a particular Icind of labour commands 
in the market depends not only upon the technical efficiency of 
the labourer but upon the demand for the particular services 
which he is able to furnish, upon their relative scarcity, and upon 
the supply of other productive agents. The attempts of the older 
economists and of some of the Socialists to find a simple and 
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direct relation between the value of a product and the quantity 
of labour which it embodies were fruitless. 

Different uses of the available supply of labour, however, what- 
ever its composition, can be compared with reference to the 
quantity and the value of the products which they yield, and such 
comparisons are being made continuously in the ordinary course 
of the planning and management of competitive business under- 
takings. By means of economic analysis, moreover, it is often 
possible to know whether a proposed change in the organization 
of the community’s labour or of the uses to which it is put (as, 
for example, by encouraging certain types of industries at the 
expense of others) would be more likely to increase or to de- 
crease the annual production of wealth. For the individual worker, 
as well as for the community as a whole, the practicable way of 
measuring the “labour costs” of production is by reference to the 
other possible products which might have been secured by means 
of the same labour, or to possible alternative uses of the time 
given to labour. Thus the fact that in most countries both the 
number of hours per day and the part of the average worker’s 
life which are given to labour are less than they were ioo years 
ago, means, not that labour has become intrinsically more arduous 
or more painful, but that it has become more costly, in the sense 
that, with the increase of the general level of incomes, the alter- 
native uses of the worker’s time have become relatively more 
valuable. (See also Economics; Wages.) (A. Yo.) 

LABOUR, HOURS OF: see Hours of Labour. | 

LABOUR, MINISTRY OF: see Government Depart- 
ments. 

LABOUR, PRIMITIVE. It is often thought that all native 
peoples are naturally indolent, and that only by the pressure of 
white authority can they be induced to perform hard and con- 
sistent work. As regards normal tribal conditions this idea is quite 
erroneous. Even in the primitive agriculture of the Pacific long 
hours are spent for days at a time in steady toil, embracing a 
series of operations, from the arduous clearing and breaking up of 
the ground to the careful monotonous weeding, which cover a 
cycle of weeks or even months of work. In the hewing-out, carv- 
ing, launching and sailing of a canoe, again, extraordinary patience 
and effort are displayed. Such facts can be paralleled from the 
economic life of any native folk who have not been too greatly 
changed by civilization. 

The secret of such arduous and consistent labour lies in the 
nature of the motives behind it. The desire to utilize a share of the 
product, or to reap some other material reward is a constant in- 
ducement to work. The real scheme of motivation, however, is 
much more complex. Other incentives are often equally strong. 
In primitive society great emphasis becomes attached to the 
personal relation between a man and his work; the absence of any 
widespread system of delegated employment renders the product 
peculiarly his own, and allows scope for the development of the 
spirit of craftsmanship and delight in the task for its own sake. 
This largely accounts for the extra finish and decoration so often 
applied to weapons and tools beyond the corresponding increase in 
utility. Social factors also are of the greatest importance : vanity 
in seeing his handiwork admired, an intense spirit of rivalry, 
rooted in the desire to attract public attention, coupled with obedi- 
ence to tribal usage and traditional teaching, are responsible for 
much of the exacting labour of the primitive workman. The pro- 
duction of food is often not dictated by pressure of immediate 
physical wants, but by social considerations, as the need of sup- 
plies for a marriage or a mourning feast, or by the wish to gain 
prestige by the accumulation of stocks of surplus wealth. 

Organization of Work. — In general the primitive economic 
system is not marked by any complex division of labour. The 
work of the community is normally split up between men and 
women, the separation being enforced by custom and taboo. Men 
usually perform the heavier, though more interesting and even 
dangerous work, women that which involves less physical strain 
but is more regular and monotonous. The savage woman is thus 
no drudge for an idle husband; a certain economic equality is 
observed within the family. Other broad divisions of employ- 
ment are made on the basis of age and rank. Specialist craftsmen 
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occur to a limited degree, as canoe-builders and carvers in Poly- 
nesia, or the caste of smiths in central Africa. Specialization in 
work is closely associated with the knowledge of technique and 
magic. 

The large scale on which some native enterprises are conducted, 
as house-building, gardening and fishing, demands for them to be 
effective, that there must be strong forces of organization to en- 
sure that the contribution of each person is adequate, and, more 
important, that it is harmoniously welded into the whole scheme 
of work. In general, the bonds which secure co-operation in 
labour are represented by the ties of kinship between members of 
the working group, by the authority of chief and elders, by the 
obedience to magical rules, and by the prestige of the local magi- 
cian. In such tasks, competent leadership is of the greatest impor- 
tance. To relieve the fatigue of labour and beguile its monotony, 
primitive man adopts a number of devices, as music, work-songs 
and choruses, or in some communities, narcotics. Working in 
company also has in itself a cheering effect. A powerful factor 
in assisting to keep the activity of individual workers up to full 
pitch is the pressure of public opinion, often made explicit through 
traditional tales and proverbial sayings. Since care and skill in 
work usually bring reputation to a person and act as a distinct 
marriageable asset, young folk in a primitive community are pro- 
vided with an additional incentive to industry. 

The study of such problems of motive and organization in work 
has a practical as well as a theoretical interest, since it bears on 
certain aspects of native labour in Africa and the Pacific. 

See 13 . Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific (1922), 
“Labour and Primitive Economics,” Nature (Dec. 26, 1925) ; also 
K. Bucher, Arbeit und Rhythmus (6th ed., 1924) ; R. Thurnwald, 
“Die Gestaltung der Wirtschaftsentwickelung” in Erinnerungsgabe fur 
Max Weber, i. (1923), L. H. D. Buxton, Primitive Labour (1924). , 

(R. F.) 

LABOUR ARTICLES: see Industrial Articles. 

LA BOURBOULE, a watering-place of central France, in 
the department of Puy-de-Dome, south-west of Clermont Ferrand. 
Pop. (1926) 2,238. La Bourboule is situated on the bank of the 
Dordogne at a height of 2,790 ft. Its waters, containing arsenic, 
are used in cases of diseases of the skin and respiratory organs, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, etc. Though known to the Romans they 
were not in much repute till the end of the 19th century. The 
town has three thermal establishments. 

LABOUR COLONY: see Farm Colony. 

LABOUR DAY. (i) May i, the date generally selected by 
trade unions, Socialist parties and labour organizations in general 
for a public celebration. It is observed by a portion of the popu- 
lation in nearly every industrial country except the United States 
and Canada (see below) and except Italy, where its observance 
has been forbidden and the traditional date of the foundation of 
Rome substituted. In Russia it is an official holiday. 

The connection which certain Socialist writers have attempted 
to make between “Labour Day” and the old May Day festivals 
appears imaginary. Robert Owen in 1833 appointed May 1 as the 
day for the commencement of the millennium, but apart from 
this mention the observance of the day cannot be dated earlier 
than 1889, in which year the first (Paris) congress of the Second 
Socialist International selected the date for annual international 
celebrations. By the movers of the motion it was originally in- 
tended that the workers should by direct action enforce a holiday 
on May 1 no matter what day of the week it might be. Attempts 
have been made to do this regularly upon the Continent; and fre- 
quently sanguinary conflicts have occurred with the police. In 
Britain the Labour Day celebration generally takes place on the 
first Sunday after May Day; in London the traditional meeting 
place is Hyde Park. The first Labour Day celebration was not 
held in Britain till 1892. 

(2) Labour Day is celebrated on the first Monday in September 
in nearly all the States and Territories of the United States and 
in the provinces of Canada. Agitation for the celebration of the 
day was begun by the Knights of Labour who, in 1882, 1883 and 
1884, paraded on that day in the city of New York. In 1884 the 
organization adopted a resolution that the first Monday in Sep- 
tember should be considered Labour Day, and steps were taken to 
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have it recognized as a holiday. Workmen of all organizations 
aided in the movement. Oregon, on Feb. 21, 1887, passed the 
first law recognizing the day, and New York, New Jersey and 
Colorado soon followed. On June 28, 1894, a bill passed Congress 
making the day a legal holiday throughout the Union. Except for 
the District of Columbia and Federal workers in other States, 
further legislation was needed by the separate States to put the 
law into operation. All States and Territories in 1928 had enacted 
such laws except Wyoming and the Philippines. In the Philip- 
pines, Labour Day is celebrated on May 1st. In Canada, the 
provinces of Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Alberta Saskatchewan and Yukon Territory observe the day regu- 
larly by law, and in other provinces it may be observed upon the 
governor’s proclamation. Celebration of the day in the United 
States differs from that in Europe in that it is participated in by 
all classes and marked by the closing of all factories and stores, 
and by meetings, picnics, parades, speeches, athletic events and 
other holiday activities. 

LA BOURDONNAIS, BERTRAND FRANCOIS, 

Count Mahe de (1699-1753), French naval commander, was 
born at Saint Malo on Feb. n, 1699. In 1718 he entered the 
service of the French India Company as a lieutenant. In 1724 he 
was promoted captain, and took his title from the capture of 
Mah£ of the Malabar coast. For two years he was in the service 
of the Portuguese viceroy of Goa, but in 1735 he returned to 
French service as governor cf the He de France and the He de 
Bourbon. At the outbreak of hostilities with Great Britain in 
1740, La Bourdonnais was put at the head of a fleet in Indian 
waters. He saved Mahe, relieved General Dupleix at Pondicherry, 
defeated Lord Peyton, and in 1746 participated in the siege of 
Madras. He quarrelled with Dupleix over the conduct of affairs 
in India, and his anger was increased on his return to the He de 
France at finding a successor installed there by his rival. He set 
sail on a Dutch vessel to present his case at court, and was cap- 
tured by the British, but allowed to return to France on parole. 
He was arrested (1748) on a charge of peculation and malad- 
ministration, and imprisoned for over two years in the Bastille. 
He was tried in 1751 and acquitted. He died in Paris on Nov. 10, 
1753 - 

La Bourdonnais left valuable memoirs which were published by 
his grandson (modern edition, Paris, 1890). 

See G. B. Malleson, Dupleix (Oxford, 1895) ; Anandaranga Pillai, Les 
Fraticais dans I’Inde, Dupleix et Labourdonnais, extraits du journal 
d’ Anandaran-gappoultt 1736-1748, trans. in French by Vinsor in fccole 
sptciale des langues orientates vivantes, series 3, vol. xv. (Paris, 1894). 

LABOUR EXCHANGE: see Employment Exchange. 

LABOUR LAW. This is a convenient term to include all 
those rules of law which govern the conditions under which per- 
sons may work under the control of other persons, their employ- 
ers. The expression “industrial law” is often used to cover the 
same ground. But this is apt to be understood in too narrow a 
sense, as including only that part of the law which affects what 
are, in common parlance, called industrial undertakings. It is true 
that in the general principles on which the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations is founded (art. 427 of 
the Treaty of Versailles) and in the Constitution of the Organiza- 
tion itself (art. 396) the expression “industrial” was intended to 
cover a very wide field, and that the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice has itself declared that agriculture for the pur- 
poses of the Organization is included in industry. But, on the other 
hand, we find “industry” contrasted with commerce and agricul- 
ture in some of the draft conventions adopted by the General 
Conference of the Organization. It seems therefore better to 
avoid the use of an expression which would tend to imply any 
limitation of the subject under consideration to certain branches 
of employment. The essence of the matter is the fact of depend- 
ent employment, of the relation of master and servant, not of 
employment in any particular kind of occupation. If a person is 
engaged by and works under the control of an employer, we 
have a relationship which becomes the necessary subject of legal 
regulation. It may be necessary also for the law to intervene to 
help a person who desires to be so engaged or an employer who 
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desires to find a worker to work for him. Whenever the rela- 
tionship of employer and dependent worker exists, either actually 
or potentially, we are within the sphere of labour law. It matters 
not whether the work to be done is manual labour or brain-work. 
The subordination of the worker to the employer is the only test 
to be applied, and the word “labour” seems convenient to con- 
vey this idea of subordination, provided it is clearly understood 
that labour does not mean only manual labour. It is not always 
an easy matter to draw exactly the line which divides a dependent 
worker from an independent contractor or from a professional 
expert. The rules of English common law relating to an employ- 
er’s responsibility for the acts of, or for injuries to, a servant, 
have laid it down that, in order to be an “employer,” a person 
must control the worker as regards the manner in which he does 
his work, as well as controlling the kind and amount of work to 
be done (see, for instance, Rourke v. White Moss Colliery Co., 
1876, 2 C P.D. 205, and Quantum v. Bennett, 1840, 6 M. and W. 
499). Various British statutes have defined a “workman” and 
“employment.” Thus, the Workmen’s Compensation Act (now 
s. 3 of the Consolidating Act of 1925) defines a “workman” as 
“any person who has entered into or works under a contract of 
service or apprenticeship with an employer”; the National Health 
Insurance Act 1924 applies to all “employment . . . under any 
contract of service or apprenticeship.” There are numerous legal 
decisions interpreting these definitions according to the differing 
facts of the various cases, but they all turn on the question of 
the kind of control exercised by the employer upon the worker’s 
activities in the employment. Where this rule is found inappro- 
priate to the conditions of an employment, we sometimes find 
such employments expressly included in the statute. For instance, 
taxi-drivers, who had been held not to be “workmen” within the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, were brought under that Act by 
adding to the definition of “workman” a sentence covering the 
type of contract under which they work. The general definition 
suggested for the scope of English labour law must therefore be 
accepted with caution, as there are exceptions which spread out- 
side it. But it can be taken as a rough working rule to define the 
branches of law included within the term “labour law.” 

The law considered in this article can be roughly divided into 
two branches: the law affecting the contractual relations of em- 
ployer and employed, and the law expressly intended to protect 
the weaker party, the worker, from possible injury, by imposing 
duties on the employer enforceable, not by the worker as a civil 
right, but by governmental authorities in quasi-criminal proceed- 
ings. In other words, we may distinguish the law which regulates 
contracts of service from the law for the express protection of the 
workers, “protective” law, as it is convenient to call it. This dis- 
tinction appears in the French Code of Labour (Code du travail et 
de la prSvoyance sociale ) book I. of which deals with contracts of 
labour, while book II. contains what may be called the protective 
part of labour law. It is convenient to consider labour law with 
this distinction in mind, but a strict line of division cannot be 
drawn. Laws often possess both characteristics at the same time. 
This is most often the case in connection with Acts affecting wages, 
where the civil right of the worker to sue for wages legally due to 
him under the Act is commonly combined with penalties impos- 
able on the employer for breaking the law passed for the worker’s 
protection. It is only with these two aspects of labour law that this 
article can deal, but these do not by any means exhaust the sphere 
of labour law. In making a general survey of the subject it would 
be logically impossible to rule out any law expressly affecting em- 
ployers (or potential employers) or workers (or potential work- 
ers) as such. For instance, the law relating to the civil rights of 
workers and employers to organize in defence of their interests 
over against each other, is an immensely important branch of 
labour law, necessarily dealt with in a separate article (see Trade 
Unions). Again, measures for the insurance of workers against 
accidents, sickness, or old age, form strictly speaking a branch of 
labour law. Even those types of social insurance which are not 
necessarily connected with employment (such as sickness and 
old age insurances) are commonly made conditional upon employ- 
ment, and usually impose financial obligations and administra- 
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tive duties upon employers of labour. There is, too, the vast ques- 
tion of unemployment which involves much labour law, as regards 
the establishment and control of employment exchanges, the or- 
ganization of unemployment insurance, and various other meas- 
ures intended to prevent or relieve unemployment. Even emigra- 
tion and immigration laws may or may not be labour law within 
our definition, according to their scope and intention. 

Sources. — Labour law, covering the ground indicated above, 
cannot be found conveniently and completely codified in any 
country. It is to be sought for in rules of unwritten common law, 
where any such system exists, in legislative enactments of all 
kinds, Acts of parliament, decrees of autocratic Governments, 
codes of all sorts — civil, industrial, commercial, labour. Even in 
written constitutions we may find principles of labour law (see, 
for instance, the Polish constitution of 1921). The decisions of 
higher courts of law must also be considered wherever these are 
of a binding nature, as in England. These decisions may take the 
form of expositions or applications of common law principles, or 
they may be interpretations of the statute law. In some branches 
of English labour law the decisions interpreting the statute law 
are extremely important. In some countries, especially Australia, 
conditions of work are governed also by the terms of compulsory 
arbitration awards issued by special courts established for the 
purpose. Another point to be noted is that, in connection with 
labour law, very free use is made in practically all countries of 
the method of delegated legislation, that is to say, the delegation 
by the legislature to executive authorities of power to issue regu- 
lations in connection with the law itself. It may, indeed, almost 
be said that the most important part of the labour law of some 
countries is contained in administrative decrees. The quasi-legis- 
lative functions thus delegated may be of various kinds. Executive 
authorities may be empowered (i.) to bring a bare principle laid 
down by statute into practical operation, or (ii.) to supplement 
the general rules laid down by statute by more detailed and 
technical provisions; or (iii.) to issue rules relating to the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the law. A striking example of 
the first of these three types of power may be found in the French 
law establishing an eight hour day. This measure (forming book 
II., ch. II. of the Code of Labour) merely lays down a theoretical 
principle of no effect whatever until a set of administrative regu- 
lations applies the rule of the eight hour day, with any appropriate 
exceptions, to any particular branch of industry or trade. Thus 
in examining the French law on this subject, the orders are of 
far greater practical importance than the Act itself. A more 
common form of quasi-legislative power in connection with labour 
law is the second given above. The power to issue detailed tech- 
nical rules suited to widely differing conditions of machinery and 
industrial processes, has been found an effective and practical 
means of enforcing proper measures to prevent accidents and 
injury to health. These rules can be drawn up by expert ad- 
ministrators, engineers or medical men, in consultation with the 
employers and workers concerned, and it is possible for the rules 
to enter into minute technical and scientific detail, in a way which 
would be impossible in any measure debated in a parliament, 
the members of which could not be either sufficiently informed 
or sufficiently at leisure to produce the kind of regulations re- 
quired. Powers of the third type, namely to make orders on de- 
tails of administration or procedure, are common especially in 
connection with workers’ compensation and insurance laws. 

This article deals primarily with the law of England, which may 
be taken to include Wales. But a few points may be noted in 
connection with the corresponding law in other parts of the 
British commonwealth. In Scotland the English common law 
has no application. The law respecting contracts of service must 
there be sought for in the system of law known as Scots law 
( q.v .). But most of the statutory labour law of England applies 
also to Scotland. There are, however, a few important exceptions, 
especially as regards the employment of children, since Scotland 
has separate Education Acts and the Employment of Children 
Act 1903 is still in operation there, although in England now ab- 
sorbed into the education law. In Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Free State, the labour law of England in operation there at the 


time of the constitutional changes of 1922 remained in forte. 
The parliament of Northern Ireland can amend this law, subject 
to the possible intervention of the British parliament. The Irish 
Free State, like all other self-governing dominions, is free to 
legislate on this matter quite independently of the British parlia- 
ment. The English common law relating to contracts of service 
applies (subject to statutory amendment) in all overseas British 
territory acquired by settlement. But in territories ceded or 
acquired by conquest when an established system of law already 
existed, any such system still takes the place of the English law. 
Thus we find Roman Dutch law in South Africa, French law in 
Quebec, Hindu and Mohammedan law in India. In all the over- 
seas dominions (except New Zealand), labour legislation is com- 
plicated to some extent by the existence of both central and 
provincial legislatures between which powers are divided. 

As regards the law of England, we find the whole of the strictly 
“protective” law in Acts of parliament and in orders issued in 
pursuance of those Acts. The Acts must be read in the light of 
judicial decisions of the High Court, the Court of Appeal and the 
House of Lords, interpreting them. For the law regulating the 
contractual relations of employer and employed, it is necessary to 
examine in the first place the English common law, the principles 
of which have to be deduced from the judicial decisions of many 
centuries. For certain purposes rules of equity also must be re- 
membered, although it is no longer necessary in practice to dis- 
tinguish whether any rule has its origin in common law or equity. 
But these unwritten rules of law and equity have been greatly 
developed and overlaid by statute law, which in its turn must be 
read in the light of judicial decisions interpreting it. 

“Protective” Labour Law in England. — The “protective” 
labour law of England, i.e., that part of the law which requires 
employers of labour, under penalty, to observe certain rules for 
the protection of the persons they employ, is to be found in a 
multitude of statutes and orders. The fundamental object of all 
these measures is to secure to the workers a minimum standard 
of safety, health and well-being in the various industries and 
occupations. They deal, in the first place, with industrial methods 
and processes and the construction and installation of workplaces 
affected (e.g., by prescribing standards of sanitation and ventila- 
tion, measures for preventing accidents, the use of apparatus for 
drawing off injurious fumes or dust, or even by entirely prohibit- 
ing the use of certain materials or processes). In the second 
place, they regulate the hours of work of certain classes of 
workers considered to be specially in need of such protection or 
whose occupations involve special risks from long hours of work. 
In the third place, they exclude from work in all or certain em- 
ployments persons who, by reason of age, sex or physical con- 
dition, are especially liable to suffer injury to health from in- 
dustrial employment in general or from especially dangerous 
occupations. The enactments dealing with these matters fall into 
several more or less distinct groups, dealing respectively with 
(a) factories and workshops, (b) mines, (c) shops, (d) merchant 
ships and (e) railways. But it must be observed that there are 
also Acts which affect more than one of these groups. For in- 
stance, a new grouping of workplaces under the term “industrial 
undertaking,” was introduced into English law in order to con- 
form to certain conventions of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. This expression is defined in the Employment of Women, 
Young Persons and Children Act 1920 in such a way as to include 
(although not exclusively) all factories and workshops, mines 
and railways (as defined in the English law on those subjects), 
but not shops. The Act also applies expressly to ships. Then 
there are other Acts cutting across these divisions in so far as 
they affect the employment of children in any gainful employment 
whatever, and the Public Health Acts have to be remembered in 
connection with hygiene in various kinds of workplace. 

It will be observed that there is no mention in this classifica- 
tion of measures for the protection of agricultural workers or of 
persons employed in office work of any kind. There is in England 
no legislation for the benefit of office workers as such. They bene- 
fit merely incidentally from any provisions of the Public Health 
Acts or local bye-laws which may affect the buildings in which 
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thfey work. Even the Bank Holiday Acts (1871 and 1875), requir- 
ing certain days to be kept close holidays, only apply to banks, 
the customs, inland revenue offices and bonding warehouses, and 
(optionally) to docks, though the practical effect of these Acts 
is very much more far-reaching. There is likewise no legislation 
expressly for the protection of regular agricultural workers, apart 
from the Agricultural Wages Act ( see below). But here again, the 
Public Health Acts intervene as regards the accommodation to 
be provided for occasional workers brought from the towns, whole 
families together, for such work as picking hops and fruit. There 
still exists also an Act of 1867 requiring gang-masters, who hire 
children, young persons or women with a view to their being em- 
ployed in agricultural labour, to be licensed and thus subjected 
to a certain amount of control. It is necessary also to mention 
the Act of 1677, “for the better observation of the Lord’s Day.” 
But this Act is not strictly part of labour law, since it merely 
prohibits persons, under penalty, from working in their ordinary 
callings on Sundays, and does not impose any penalty upon em- 
ployers for employing persons on that day. It is now practically 
obsolete. Provided these points are borne in mind, it will be most 
convenient to follow the main divisions into which English labour 
legislation falls, and to consider appropriate parts of our subject 
under the headings (a) to (e) given above. 

Special Enactments.-— (a) The law relating to “factories and 
workshops,” commonly referred to as the Factory Acts, covers 
the whole of manufacturing industry. The consolidating Factory 
and Workshop Act of 1901 still forms the basis of English factory 
law. It has, however, frequently been both directly amended and 
also supplemented by Acts which do not fit in to the general 
scheme of Factory and Workshop Acts, so that it is now no simple 
matter to collect together the law affecting conditions in work- 
places regulated primarily by the principal Act of 1901. 

Places to which the English Factory and Workshop Acts apply 
are either “factories” ( i e places where mechanical power is 
used, together with certain specified kinds of undertaking always 
treated as “factories”) or “workshops” (i c. } workplaces other than 
“factories”). In either case, in order to bring a place under the 
Acts, it is essential that in them manual labour shall be exercised 
either in the making of any article, or in the altering, repairing, 
ornamenting or finishing of any article or in the adapting for sale 
of any article. Under the Act of 1901 it was further invariably 
essential that the labour should be exercised “by way of trade or 
for purposes of gain.” But the Factory and Workshop Act of 
1907 extended that law, with permissive modifications, to work 
done for outsiders in the workrooms of charitable or reformatory 
institutions, notwithstanding that it is not carried on by way of 
trade or for purposes of gain. The definition of “factory” and 
“workshop” does not exclude homeworkers’ premises. But where 
only the family living on the premises is employed without the 
use of mechanical power, a special name “domestic factory or 
workshop” is used, and such places are expressly exempted from 
many of the provisions of the law. It should be noted that the 
employment of a single person outside the family living on the 
premises converts even a dwelling place into an ordinary factory 
or workshop, as the case may be. And, moreover, if any mechani- 
cal power is used, even a family group working in their own home 
are subject to the ordinary law. Thus even the smallest under- 
takings come under the general provisions of the Acts, contrary 
to the practice in some countries where the employment of a 
certain minimum number of workers is necessary in order to 
bring a workplace under regulation. The principal difference 
for practical purposes between a “factory” and a “workshop” is 
ore of administration, workshops being left as far as sanitary con- 
ditions are concerned to some extent to the operation of the 
Public Health Acts and subjected in consequence to inspection by 
the officials of the local authorities, while sanitary conditions in 
factories are controlled by provisions contained in the Act of 1901 
itself, enforced by the factory inspectors under that Act. “Fac- 
tories” are differently regulated according to whether they are 
“textile” or “non-textile,” as regards hours of work and such mat- 
ters as artificial humidification of the air special to the textile in- 
dustry. The Act of 1901 also deals with accident prevention and 
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health in docks, building works, and railway sidings used in con- 
nection with a factory or workshop. Laundries were expressly 
brought under the general provisions of the law with certain 
modifications by the Act of 1907. 

(b) The law relating to mines is in two divisions, applying 
respectively to coal mines (including all mines of coal, stratified 
ironstone, shale and fireclay), and to metalliferous mines (with 
which for some purposes quarries are included). The Acts in 
question are the important consolidating Coal Mines Act of 1911, 
together with unrepealed parts of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts 
1887-1908, and the Coal Mines Acts 1919 and 1926; and for 
metalliferous mines, the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts 
1872 and 1875 and the Mines Accidents (Rescue and Aid) Act 
1910. The Quarries Act 1S94 divides the regulation of quarries 
between the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts and the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Acts. 

(c) The Shops Acts 1912, 1913 and 1928 only apply to retail 
shops, including places for the sale of food and drink for con- 
sumption on the premises. It must be noted that any operation 
coming under the definition quoted above in the Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1901, will bring the place where it is carried 
on under the factory and workshop law although it is part of 
the business of a place that is, in the main, a shop. For instance, 
the making up of wreaths in a fiorist’s shop was held to bring the 
girls so employed under the Factory Act, although they also served 
in the shop ( Iloare v. Robert Green Ltd. [1907] 2 KB. 315). 

(d) The principal Merchant Shipping Acts containing provisions 
for the express protection of seamen are the consolidating Act 
of 1894, the amending Act of 1906 and the Merchant Shipping 
(International Conventions) Act 1925. 

(e) The Acts concerned with employment on railways are the 
Railway Regulation Act 1893, the Railway Employment (Pre- 
vention of Accidents) Act 1900, and the Railways Act 1921. 

The protective regulations affecting factories, mines, shops, 
merchant ships and railways can be most conveniently con- 
sidered under four heads, viz., A. Health and Safety; B. Condi- 
tions for admission to work; C. Hours of work and holidays; and 
D. Administration. 

Health and Safety, (a) Factories and Workshops. — 

Measures to prevent injury to health from industrial conditions 
usually take the form of regulating the internal arrangements 
of the workplace. But where the use or handling of very danger- 
ous substances is in question such measures may prove ineffec- 
tive, and occasionally the drastic method of entirely excluding the 
dangerous element is adopted. Thus the White Phosphorus 
Matches Prohibition Act 1908, in compliance with the Berne 
Convention of 1906, absolutely prohibits the use of the poisonous 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. The Anthrax 
Prevention Act of 1919 should also be noted. 

General provisions for protecting the health of workers in fac- 
tories and workshops and for the prevention of accidents are con- 
tained in parts I. and IV. of the Act of 1901. By virtue of part I. 
factories and workshops are required to be kept clean, free from 
effluvia, well-ventilated, not overcrowded and at a reasonable 
temperature. The inside walls of all workrooms, passages and 
stairways in a factory must as a general rule either be painted at 
least every seven years (and the paint washed every 14 months) 
or lime-washed every 14 months. Workshops need only be lime- 
washed when required by the local authority. In both factories 
and workshops overcrowding means, as a rule, the employment of 
more than one person to every 250 cu ft. of air space, or 400 cu ft. 
during overtime. The prescribed space per person may be in- 
creased by order and has been increased for certain bakehouses 
and for workshops used at night for sleeping purposes. A reason- 
able temperature must be maintained in all workrooms and the 
measures taken to this end must not be such as to interfere with 
the purity of the air. Sufficient means of ventilation must be 
provided and maintained. Arrangements must be made to drain 
the water off wherever a process is carried on which wets the'floo'r. 
Sufficient and suitable sanitary accommodation must be provided, 
separate for the two sexes. The standard of what is “sufficient 
and suitable” is fixed by order. The sections relating to safety 
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in factories provide for the fencing of certain specified parts of 
machinery, and in general all dangerous parts ; they deal with the 
construction and regular examination of steam boilers, and con- 
tain special provisions to prevent accidents from the traversing 
carriages of self-acting machines. There are also restrictions on 
the cleaning of machinery by women and young persons ( i.e 
under 18). The question of safety in case of fire is referred 
largely to the local authorities, whose powers under the Public 
Health Act 1875 were extended to include the making of bye-laws 
respecting means of escape from factories and workshops. The 
rules requiring employers to give notice to certain officials of acci- 
dents occurring in their works, so as to enable the circumstances 
to be investigated, formerly in part I. of the Act of 1901, have 
been amended by the Notice of Accidents Act 1906, the Police, 
Factories, etc., Act 1916, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
1923. As the law now stands, any accident occurring in a factory 
or workshop causing death or disabling a worker from earning his 
full wages for three days must be notified to the inspectors of fac- 
tories. The home secretary may, by order, require certain kinds 
of dangerous occurrence to be reported even though no physical 
injury is caused to any person. An order has been issued under 
this power requiring notification in all cases of the bursting of 
any revolving vessel, wheel or grindstone moved by mechanical 
power, the breaking of rope or chain used for hoisting purposes 
by mechanical power, and outbreaks of fire affecting any room 
in which persons are employed, serious enough to necessitate sus- 
pension of work in it for 24 hours. A formal investigation into 
the circumstances of any accident whatever in a factory or work- 
shop may be directed by the home secretary, and the procedure 
for such investigations and the powers of the court of investigators 
are laid down in the Act of 1901 (s. 22). Explosives in factories 
must also be notified under the Explosives Act 1875. 

Dangerous Trades. — In addition to the general provisions 
given above concerning health and safety, far more detailed 
rules are imposed wherever any special risk or danger to those em- 
ployed is involved, or where it seems desirable to make special 
provision for the welfare of the workers. Part IV. of the Act of 
1901 deals with specially dangerous and unhealthy industries. 
In the first place all medical practitioners are required (s. 73) to 
notify the chief inspector of factories of the names and addresses 
of all persons they find to be suffering from lead, phosphorus, 
arsenical or mercurial poisoning or anthrax, believed to be con- 
tracted in a factory or workshop. This list of notifiable diseases 
has been extended, by order, to toxic jaundice, epitheliomatous 
and chrome ulceration, poisoning from carbon bisulphide and 
aniline, and chronic benzene poisoning. It should be noted, in this 
connection, that the compulsory notification of cases of lead- 
poisoning was extended by the Women and Young Persons 
(Employment in Lead Processes) Act 1920 to all cases affecting 
any woman or young person employed in a lead process, even 
where the work is not carried on in a “factory or workshop.” 
Part IV. of the Act of 1901 contains also a few general provisions 
as to mechanical means for drawing off injurious dust, gases, etc.; 
requiring facilities to be provided for washing and for taking meals 
in factories and workshops where lead, arsenic or other poisonous 
substances are used; and prohibiting women and young persons 
from taking meals or remaining during meal-times in parts of fac- 
tories or workshops used for certain purposes, the list of which 
has been extended by order so as to include a large number of 
dusty or dirty occupations. 

A very important section of this part of the Act is s. 79, which 
empowers the home secretary to certify any particular process as 
dangerous and thereupon to issue regulations to obviate the 
dangers involved. Great progress has been made during the last 
20 years with regulations under this section. There are now codes 
of regulations for the following industries: — Manufacture of aer- 
ated water; casting of brass; bronzing; building; manufacture, 
manipulation and storage of celluloid; chemical works; manu- 
facture of cinematograph film; stripping of cinematograph film; 
loading or unloading, etc., at docks; manufacture or repair of elec- 
tric accumulators; generation, transformation, distribution or use 
of electricity; vitreous enamelling of metal or glass; manufacture 


of felt hats, with aid of inflammable solvent; file-cutting by hand; 
spinning and weaving of flax and tow ; grinding of cutlery and edge 
tools; grinding of metals (miscellaneous industries); spinning 
and weaving of hemp, jute, and hemp or jute tow; handling of 
hides and skins; use of horsehair from China, Siberia or Russia; 
manufacture of india rubber; smelting of materials containing 
lead, manufacture of red or orange lead and of flaked litharge; 
manufacture of certain compounds of lead; use of locomotives 
and wagons on lines and sidings; spinning by means of self-acting 
mules; painting of vehicles with lead paints; manufacture of 
paints and colours; manufacture and decoration of pottery, 
making of lithographic transfers, frits or glazes; crushing, grind- 
ing, etc. of refractory material, and the manufacture of silica 
bricks; construction and repair of ships in shipbuilding yards; 
tinning of metal hollowware, iron drums, and harness furniture; 
use of wood-working machinery; use of East Indian wool; sorting, 
willeying, washing, combing and carding wool, goat hair and camel 
hair; lifting of heavy weights in woollen and worsted textiles; 
heading of yarn dyed by means of a lead compound. Most of 
these regulations are very detailed and highly technical. They are 
aimed at every kind of special industrial risk, — risk of poisoning, 
risk of infection, risk from injurious fumes and from excessive 
or injurious dust, risk of accident, risk of overstrain. Duties are 
expressly laid upon workers as well as upon employers, requiring 
them, under penalty, to do their share in carrying out the regula- 
tions. One of the more recent sets of regulations, the Woollen 
and Worsted (Lifting of Heavy Weights) Regulations of 1925, 
controls especially the acts of the workers concerned. These 
regulations expressly prohibit persons employed in the processes 
concerned from lifting any yarn, cloth, etc., exceeding a certain 
weight, though they make the employer likewise responsible in 
so far as he carries on the processes in question by his agents or 
workmen. 

One of the most interesting sets of regulations and quite the 
most elaborate is the code for the pottery industry drawn up in 
1913 after that trade had been subjected to an exhaustive investi- 
gation by a departmental committee. Every process and branch 
of this complicated industry is dealt with in detail, and the rules 
applicable to each process vary according to whether lead is used 
in the glaze or not, and to the quantity of lead used. Nor is it 
only from lead-poisoning that pottery workers are protected. 
The potter’s traditional enemy, dust, is also combated by regu- 
lations prescribing exhaust draught for dusty operations and for 
preventing the dispersion of dust in the air in conveying dusty 
substances about the factory. Women and young persons are 
protected from overstrain in carrying and lifting heavy weights 
and other heavy work in potteries, either by the exclusion of 
some or all such persons from certain processes, or by requiring 
medical certificates giving permission to work in them. Hours 
of work in certain dangerous processes are restricted, even in 
some cases for adult men. These regulations also require one 
or more persons to be entrusted by the occupier of the factory 
with the special duty of seeing that the regulations are observed 
in all departments. In connection with the regulation of specially 
unhealthy trades, the Women and Young Persons (Employment 
in Lead Processes) Act of 1920 must also be mentioned. This 
Act contains, amongst others, some general rules to be observed 
whenever any woman or young person is employed in contact with 
lead compounds, whether the place is a “factory or workshop” or 
not. Regulations have also been issued under the Act prescribing 
the cloak-room, mess-room and washing accommodation to be 
provided. It must be noted that this Act overlaps with the 
dangerous trades orders under the Factory and Workshop Act, and 
in some ways extends outside it. It is chiefly important in having 
been adopted in order that British law might conform to a 
recommendation of the International Labour Organization. It is 
contrary to the spirit of the British method of regulating danger- 
ous trades, which had always aimed at protecting the health of 
all workers not only that of women and young persons. 

Another Act to be mentioned in this connection is the Lead 
Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act 1926, which was adopted 1 
in partial satisfaction of a draft convention of the International 
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Labour Organization intended to prohibit the use of lead paint in 
the interior of buildings and to regulate the use of lead for outside 
painting work. In this Act merely the regulative scheme of the 
Convention was adopted and made to apply to painting work 
both inside and outside buildings. Under it the home secretary 
is empowered to make regulations for the protection from lead- 
poisoning of persons employed in or in connection with the paint- 
ing of buildings. A number of provisions of the Factory and 
Workshop Act 1901 as regards procedure for making regulations, 
the notification of cases of lead-poisoning and certain administra- 
tive matters, are made to apply to persons employed in painting 
buildings as if they were employed in factories. 

Welfare Orders. — Trades not so ostensibly dangerous or un- 
healthy as to be suitable for scheduling and regulating under s. 
79 of the Act of 1901 may yet be regulated by powers given to 
the home secretary by s. 7 of the Police, Factories, etc., Act of 
1916. This Act authorizes the issue of orders, commonly called 
“welfare orders,” where it appears “that the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of employment or the nature of the processes . . . 
are such as to require special provision to be made ... for 
securing the welfare of the workers.” Welfare orders may deal 
with the following matters: — the supply of facilities for prepar- 
ing and taking meals, drinking water, protective clothing, am- 
bulances and appliances for first aid, seats in workrooms, wash- 
ing facilities, accommodation for clothing, and supervision of the 
workers. Under powers given by the Act, the home secretary 
has extended the statutory list of subjects permissible for welfare 
orders to the provision of rest-rooms. The orders may also pro- 
vide for the workers concerned being associated in the manage- 
ment of the welfare arrangements if some part of the cost is 
contributed by them. Welfare orders have been issued for the 
following undertakings: — bakehouses, biscuit factories; blast 
furnaces, copper mills, iron mills, foundries and metal works 
(ambulance arrangements); saw mills and woodworking factories 
(ambulance arrangements) ; use of bichromate of potassium or 
sodium in dyeing; fruit preserving; glass bevelling; manufacture 
of glass bottles and pressed glass articles; gut-scraping, etc.; 
herring curing (Norfolk and Suffolk, the rest of England and 
Wales, and Scotland); hollow-ware and galvanizing; laundries; 
oil cake mills; the cleaning and repairing of sacks; shell factories 
(provision of seats); use of bichromate of potassium or sodium 
in tanning; manufacture of tin or terne plates. There is also an 
order requiring drinking water to be supplied in all factories in 
which 25 or more persons are employed. 

Arrangements for first-aid boxes or cupboards (or alternatively 
for ambulance rooms) were prescribed for all “factories” by s. 
29 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923, thus rendering 
welfare orders on this matter unnecessary except as far as “work- 
shops” are concerned. This section also gave the home secretary 
wider powers in the matter of accident prevention. In the first 
place it enables him to make orders in relation to first-aid and 
ambulance arrangements applicable to any works or premises 
( i.e.y even those not suitable for welfare orders) to which any of 
the provisions of the Factory and Workshop Acts apply, and to 
such building and engineering operations (outside the factory 
and workshop law) as may be prescribed. In the second place, 
it enables the home secretary where necessary to require the 
occupiers of any factories to make reasonable provision to secure 
the safety of persons employed “by arrangements for special 
supervision in regard to safety, investigation of the circumstances 
and causes of accidents and otherwise.” The importance of this 
subsection lies in the fact that under it the home secretary may 
oblige employers to put into operation the modern safety 
methods, inspired largely by American practice, which have been 
voluntarily adopted and developed by many British firms without 
legal intervention. These methods include the appointment of 
“safety engineers” or representative “safety committees” whose 
business it is, amongst other things, to educate the workers 
themselves in “safety-first” habits and thus check the human as 
well as the mechanical element in accidents. 

To complete a survey of the law affecting safety in factories 
and workshops, it is necessary to refer also to part V. of the Act 
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of 1901, which contains special divisions relating to hygiene in 
bakehouses, and to temperature and humidity in weaving sheds. 
The provisions relating to bakehouses are concerned with the 
public health rather than with the interests of the workers, and 
are now administered by the public health authorities under the 
Ministry of Health. The provisions regulating the temperature 
and humidity in weaving sheds, as far as they related to cotton 
weaving, were in effect repealed by the Factory and Workshop 
(Cotton Cloth Factories) Act of 1911, which enabled the home 
secretary to issue in their place more up-to-date regulations based 
on the recommendations of a committee which had investigated 
the question. A third division of part V. relating to laundries 
was entirely repealed by the Factory and Workshop Act of 1907, 
which brought laundries in general under the main provisions of 
the Act of 1901 and contains some special requirements as to 
temperature and prevention of fumes, and the drainage of floors 
in laundries. 

Among the measures affecting industrial hygiene, it is necessary 
to mention also those regulating work given out from a manu- 
facturing firm or middleman to be done by outworkers in their 
own homes or workshops. Especially where the work is done in 
the worker’s own dwelling, this is largely a question of protecting 
the public health. This aspect of the question is not, strictly 
speaking, a part of labour law, but it is introduced in part VI. of 
the Act of 1901 by provisions purporting to prevent homework 
from being carried on in infectious premises. This part provides 
also to some extent for the regulation of conditions of work in 
“domestic factories and workshops” (see p. 539). The sanitary 
condition of such places, like that in ordinary workshops, is left 
to the operation of the Public Health Acts. Though homework- 
ers’ premises may thus in theory be subject to a certain amount of 
regulation, in practice the difficulty of tracing them and of ade- 
quately enforcing any rules of hygiene in them, make it essential 
to hold the person who gives out the work to be done in such 
places, responsible for their freedom from infection and for sup- 
plying the inspectors with lists of outworkers employed, and 
requirements to this effect are accordingly included in part VI. 

(b) Mines. — Health and safety in mines is the subject of 
much detailed regulation, especially in connection with the preven- 
tion of accidents. It is impossible to reproduce in any detail these 
technical provisions, some of which are contained in the statutes 
themselves and others in regulations issued by order. Under the 
Coal Mines Act 1911, there must be a responsible manager, in 
charge of every mine, duly qualified and officially certificated. 
The manager must appoint a suitable number of officially certified 
firemen, examiners and deputies, devoting their whole time to 
examining systematically the state of the mine. In addition to 
this, the workmen may appoint two representatives who are or 
have been practical working miners to inspect the mine at least 
once a month. Part II. of the Act contains provisions as to safety 
on such matters as ventilation, the use of safety lamps, the ar- 
rangement of shafts, the safety of winding apparatus, the state, 
arrangement and use of haulage roads, the support of roofs and 
sides, the fencing of machinery, the safety of boilers, the use of 
electricity and explosives, the prevention of coal dust, the inspec- 
tion of the mine before work commences and during shifts, and 
the withdrawal of the workmen when the conditions arc danger- 
ous. To prevent accidents arising from lack of attention on the 
part of winding-engine men, the Act limits the hours of these 
workers to eight per day. Part III. contains provisions as to 
health. Sanitary conveniences must be provided above and below 
ground. Accommodation for drying clothes and taking baths need 
only be provided where a majority ascertained by a ballot of two- 
thirds of the workmen so desire, and then only on condition that 
the workmen undertake to pay half the cost of maintaining the 
accommodation. There are also provisions to safeguard the men 
from developing fibroid phthisis from' the use of drills on silicious 
rock, and requiring the notification to the inspectors of any disease 
occurring in a mine and occasioned by the nature of the employ- 
ment. Part IV. of the Act requires immediate notice to be sent to 
the inspector of any accident causing loss of life, or fracture or 
dislocation or any other serious personal injury, or caused by 
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explosion or by electricity or by overwinding or any special cause | 
specified by order. These rules as to notification of accidents 
must be read in conjunction with s. 18 of the Act (as amended 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923) which requires an- 
nual returns to be made by mine-owners giving (amongst other 
things) particulars of all accidents occurring during the year 
disabling any worker from earning full wages for more than three 
days. This is the same condition as that fixed for the notification 
of accidents occurring in factories, so that uniform statistics of 
accidents in factories, workshops and mines can be kept, although 
it is only the more serious accidents that must be immediately 
reported from mines. There are also provisions in the Coal Mines 
Act, similar to those of the Factory and Workshop Act, as to 
formal investigations into the cause of any accident. Part V. of 
the Act gives powers for the issue of general regulations for the 
prevention of accidents and to provide for the “safety, health, 
convenience and proper discipline” of persons employed in mines. 
In addition, special regulations may be put into operation in any 
particular mine at the instigation of the owner or a majority of 
the workmen. General regulations of a detailed nature are in 
force under these powers. Only special regulations could be 
issued for metalliferous mines until the Mining Industry Act 
1920, expressly applied to those mines the sections of part V. of 
the Coal Mines Act 1911, providing for the issue of general as well 
as special regulations. The Mines (Rescue and Aid) Act 1910, 
which originally applied to all mines, still exists for the purposes 
of metalliferous mines but is repealed in respect of coal mines, 
as the necessary powers to make regulations for the maintenance 
of rescue and ambulance appliances and the training of rescue 
brigades and ambulance men, are now contained in s. 85 of the 
Coal Mines Act 1911, and the regulations in question form part of 
the general regulations under that Act. 

(c) Shops, — There is only one provision in the Shops Acts 
intended to protect the health of shop assistants, namely s. 3 of 
the Act of 1912 which requires seats to be provided for female 
shop assistants employed in the serving of customers, in the pro- 
portion of one seat to every three such persons employed. The 
sanitary condition of shops and safety in case of fire in them are 
regulated only by provisions of more general application contained 
in the Public Health Acts and local bye-laws. 

(d) Ships. — The safety of merchant ships and the health and 
well-being of the crew are subjects of detailed regulation under 
the Merchant Shipping Acts. The safety of ships is the main con- 
cern of shipping legislation and the safety of the seamen is part 
of this general question, for particulars of which see under 
article Shipping. But a few provisions especially for the wel- 
fare of the seamen as such may be noted here. For instance, 
the quantity and quality of water and provisions on board ship is 
an element absolutely essential to the health of seamen. The 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 consequently deals with the 
handling of complaints as to deficiencies in these respects, and the 
Act of 1906 contains precise details as to the scale of provisions 
to be allowed, and deals with the inspection of provisions and 
water intended for the crew. Another vital matter is the provision 
of medicines on board. Scales of medicines and medical stores 
suitable for different classes of ships and voyages are issued by the 
Board of Trade. Every foreign-going ship having at least 100 
persons on board must carry a ship’s doctor. The minimum ac- 
commodation to be appropriated for the seamen is also prescribed 
by law. Under the Act of 1906, this must amount to at least 120 
cu.ft. of air space and 15 sq.ft, of floor space for each man. 

(e) Railways. — The Railway Employment (Prevention of 
Accidents) Act 1900 empowers the Board of Trade (now Ministry 
of Transport) to make rules “with the object of reducing or re- 
moving the dangers and risks incidental to railway service.” Rail- 
way companies are bound by the Notice of Accidents Act 1894 
(as amended in 1906) to give notice of accidents resulting in loss 
of life or bodily injury such as to cause an employee to be absent 
throughout at least one whole day from his ordinary work. This 
rule as to notification of accidents applies to various other types 
of employment in addition to railway service, namely any employ- 
ment in the “Construction, use, working or repair of any railway, 


tramroad, tramway, gas work, canal, bridge, tunnel, or other work 
authorized by any local or personal Act of parliament” and also 
to the “use or working of any traction engine or other engine or 
machine worked by steam in the open air.” 

Conditions for Admission to Work. — The most important 
part of the law excluding certain classes of person from all or 
specified occupations is that fixing the minimum age at which 
young people may first enter upon employment. In addition to 
this there are legal provisions excluding women of all ages or 
below a certain age or male young persons under 18 from par- 
ticularly dangerous or unhealthy processes, and also provisions 
excluding persons from work by reason of their physical state. 

The age limit for starting work at all is now regulated in the 
first place by the Education Act 1921 (superseding the Employ- 
ment of Children Act 1903) which absolutely prohibits the em- 
ployment of any child under the age of 12 years. For this purpose 
the expression “employment” includes “employment in any labour 
exercised by way of trade or for purposes of gain, whether the 
gain be to the child or young person or to any other person.” In 
addition to this general restriction, the local education authorities 
for elementary education may make bye-laws prescribing some age 
between 12 and 14 below which employment shall be illegal either 
for both sexes or for boys and girls separately, and with respect 
to all or any specified occupations. This Act further absolutely 
prohibits the employment of children under 14 in street trading, 
or in any work that involves too heavy lifting, carrying, etc., or is 
likely to be injurious to life, limb, health or education. When a 
boy or girl reaches the age of 14 and is free to leave school, he or 
she ceases to be protected by the Education Act and comes under 
the Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Act 
1920, which now governs the admission of young workers to work 
in all “industrial undertakings” and also on board sea-going ships. 
This Act purports to bring British law into exact and full con- 
formity with two draft conventions adopted by the general con- 
ference of the International Labour Organization fixing at 14 
years the minimum age for admission of children to “industrial 
undertakings” and to employment at sea respectively. For the 
definition of “industrial undertaking,” the Act merely refers to the 
text of the first-named convention, which is given as a schedule to 
the Act. Owing to the international purpose of this measure, no 
attempt was made to draft a rigid definition of the undertakings 
covered, but these are expressly declared to include: (a) mines; 
(b) “industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, 
cleaned, repaired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken 
up or demolished, or in which materials are transformed, including 
ship-building and the generation, transformation, and transmission 
of electricity and motive power of any kind”; (c) works of con- 
struction and maintenance of all sorts, e.g., of buildings, railways, 
docks; and (d) transport of passengers and goods by road or 
rail or inland waterway, including the handling of goods at docks, 
etc. This would appear to cover the whole ground of the British 
Factory and Workshop Acts and Mines Acts and a good deal 
besides. It is not clear whether the Act applies to “domestic 
factories and workshops”; but if this is not so, a still remaining 
section (s. 14) of the Education Act of 1918 would prevent em- 
ployment in such places below the age of 14. The other draft 
convention, fixing the minimum age for admission of children to 
employment at sea, excludes children under 14 from employment 
on vessels, other than those upon which only members of the same 
family are employed. “Vessel” includes “all ships and boats of any 
nature whatsoever engaged in maritime navigation, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned.” The Act provides that no child shall be 
employed in any ship except in accordance with the convention. 

Having reached the age of 14, a child, now grown to be a' 
“young person,” still cannot, up to the age of 16, start employment 
in a factory (or certain kinds of workshop specified by order) 
without procuring a certificate of fitness issued by a certifying 
surgeon (t.e., a medical man appointed for this purpose by the 
chief inspector of factories), who must examine the young person 
at the factory or workshop where the employment is to be carried 
on. The certifying surgeon may grant the certificate absolutely 
or qualified by conditions as to the work for which he is suitable. 
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Young persons under 18 must be provided with medical certifi- 
cates of fitness also for employment in any capacity in any sea- 
going ship registered as a British ship, including fishing boats. 
This rule is laid down in the Merchant Shipping (International 
Cdnventions) Act 1925, which also prohibits the employment of 
young persons under 18 as trimmers or stokers in any ship. There 
are also a certain number of unhealthy occupations from which 
young persons are expressly excluded by regulations under s. 79 of 
the Factory and Workshop Act of 1901 (see p. 539). From some 
of these, adult women are excluded as well as young persons. In 
some cases the exclusion lasts only until the age of 16, instead of 
iS; in others girls are excluded and not boys, or until a higher 
age than boys. Examples of the exclusion of adult women from 
specially unhealthy processes are to be found in the regulations 
for the manufacture of paints and colours, the casting of brass, 
the smelting of materials containing lead, potteries, the manu- 
facture of india-rubber, and the manufacture and repair of electric 
accumulators. Women of all ages are also excluded as well as 
young persons from a number of lead processes by the Women 
and Young Persons (Employment in Lead Processes) Act 1920. 
This Act overlaps with some of the regulations referred to above. 
Women and young persons are further debarred from painting 
any part of a building with lead paint, under the Lead Taint 
(Protection against Poisoning) Act 1926 ( see p. 540), except in 
such special decorative work as may be exempted from the pro- 
hibition by order. Young persons employed as apprentices in the 
painting trade may also be allowed to work with lead paint in 
certain circumstances. 

In addition to the absolute exclusions from dangerous processes 
mentioned above, there are various regulations under the Factory 
and Workshop Act which make physical fitness a condition either 
for starting work or for continuing in the dangerous process. For 
instance, in certain heavy processes in potteries women and young 
persons need to be provided with medical certificates of permis- 
sion to work; the regulations for chemical works require all newly 
engaged workers in a chrome or nitro or amido process to be 
provided with certificates of fitness within 14 days of beginning 
such work. In lead processes in the manufacture of electric ac- 
cumulators likewise all workers must be examined within seven 
days preceding or fallowing their entering the employment. Peri- 
odical medical examination and suspension from work of the unfit 
is prescribed by the regulations in all cases where the risk in- 
volved is that of poisoning from lead or other industrial poisons, 
and this applies usually to male as well as female workers. The 
intervals at which the examinations must take place is either three 
months or one month or, in the manufacture of certain lead com- 
pounds, once a week. Regulations have been issued under the 
Women and Young Persons (Employment in Lead Processes) Act 
1920 concerning the periodical medical examination of women and 
young persons working in lead processes but not coming under any 
similar regulations in pursuance of the Factory Act. Another 
statutory exclusion from employment on the ground of physical 
unfitness, is the prohibition to employ any woman in a factory or 
workshop for four weeks following her confinement (Act of 1901, 
s. 61). Women are also excluded entirely from underground work 
in mines, both coal mines and metalliferous mines. There is an- 
other provision in the Coal Mines Act 1911 which may be noted 
in this connection, namely, the prohibition of the employment of 
any woman or girl or of any boy under 16 in moving railway 
wagons or in lifting, carrying or moving anything so heavy as to 
be likely to cause them injury. 

Hours of Work. — In the regulation of hours of work, Eng- 
lish law has not yet passed beyond the stage of regulating the 
hours of those persons only who are considered to be in special 
need of protection from overwork, viz. women and young workers. 
The only instances of the regulation by law of the hours of adult 
men are to be found in coal mines legislation and in a few very 
dangerous occupations, where the object of the limitation of hours 
is protection of health from too long exposure to the dangerous 
element. In other countries the regulation of the hours of women 
and children was only a step towards the limitation of hours in 
general, on which subject laws are now to be found in practically 
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every European country. This state of affairs may perhaps be 
accounted for by the fact that the English worker has been more 
successful than his foreign colleagues in procuring the privileges 
of a short working day by his own organized efforts, without legal 
intervention. The English worker, in most of the well-organized 
trades of the country, has as part of his contract of employment 
a standard day of eight hours or a standard week of 48 hours or 
thereabouts. This means that his normal rate of wages is payable 
in respect of hours worked within that limit for ordinary work, 
and that if he works beyond the standard limits or on Sundays 
or holidays, a higher rate of pay will be paid to him. An arrange- 
ment of this sort naturally tends to make employers avoid exces- 
sive hours of work. In less well-organized t rades there is the same 
restricting force at work wherever a trade board or an agricul- 
tural w r ages committee (see p. 550) fixes, as those bodies are em- 
powered to do, overtime rates of wages as well as ordinary rates % 
and lays down the limit of hours to which the ordinary rate will 
apply. That these wage-regulating bodies, although they cannot 
regulate hours of work directly, are expected to have some in- 
fluence on hours of employment, is shown by a provision in the 
Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act 1924, which expressly re- 
quires the agricultural wages committees, in the exercise of their 
powers under the subsection allowing them to fix differential rates 
for overtime, to secure a weekly half-holiday for agricultural 
workers as far as is reasonably practicable. But this method of 
fixing standard times for work must not be confused with legal 
provisions absolutely prohibiting work to be continued beyond 
certain limits. 

In considering the law restricting hours of work it must be re- 
membered that children under 14 are now excluded from employ- 
ment in “industrial undertakings” (see p. 542), so that any exist- 
ing regulation of hours of work of “children,” as opposed to 
“young persons,” is now obsolete. For instance, the complicated 
arrangements of the Factory Act of 1901 for employing “chil- 
dren” as half-timers in factories have ceased to be of any effect 
whatever. But it remains necessary to protect children under 14 
from overwork or injury to health in the many jobs of one sort 
or another which they are liable to be put to do while still of 
school age. This is now in England a matter for the law relating 
to education. Under the Education Act 1921, the local education 
authorities for elementary education may make bye-laws pre- 
scribing the hours between which, and the number of daily or 
weekly hours during which, employment of school children is to 
be permitted. The Act also contains some express restrictions on 
the hours of children, namely, that no child between 12 and 14 
years of age may work on any Sunday for more than two hours, 
or before the close of school hours on any day on which he is re- 
quired to attend school. Nor may a child be employed on any 
day before 6 a.m. or after 8 pm. To these general rules, however, 
the local authority may allow exceptions by bye-law, permitting 
the employment of children of at least T2 years of age in specified 
occupations before school hours and the employment of children 
by their own parents. All such bye-laws, however, are subject to 
the restriction that no child may be employed before 9 a.m. on a 
school-day for more than one hour, and that no child who has been 
so employed before 9 a.m. shall work again for more than one 
hour in the afternoon. 

(a) Factories and Workshops. — The provisions of the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Acts relating to hours of work, breaks for rest 
and holidays (part II. of the Act of 1901 and for laundries the 
Act of 1907) are now out of date, and in practice largely (but not 
completely) obsolete. Although practically all other countries in 
Europe and many overseas States have of recent years adopted 
legislation limiting hours of work to something approaching an 
eight hour day, the British factory law remains in 1928 in its 
pre-War condition. It still lays down as the limit of hours for 
women and for young persons under rS a maximum day of to 
hours actual work in textile factories, and 10^ hours in other 
factories and workshops, making 12 hours in both cases from the 
beginning to the end of the working day, if the statutory meal 
times are included. As in both cases a short day on Saturday is 
prescribed, the total weekly hours permitted are 55 in textile 
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factories and 60 in other factories and workshops. In various 
cases overtime may be worked by women in excess of these long 
hours. Apart from the cases in which overtime is allowed, the 
Act of 1901 fixed rigidly the hours permissible for beginning and 
ending the day’s work, by requiring employers to adopt and 
adhere to one of certain alternative “periods of employment,” 
namely 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., or 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. in textile factories, 
and a third alternative of 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. in addition to these in 
all other factories and workshops. This strict delimitation of 
the period of employment prevented employers who used an 
eight hour day from employing women and young persons on any 
system of two eight hour shifts. A section was consequently in- 
cluded in the Employment of Women, Young Persons and Chil- 
dren Act 1920 to enable employers to arrange a system of two 
day shifts for women and young persons over 16. This first rec- 
ognition by British factory and workshop law of anything short 
of a 12-hour “period of employment” for women and young per- 
sons necessitated breaking into the more strict limits placed upon 
night work for such persons in the old law. For it was necessary, 
in order to fit in two eight hour shifts, to allow these persons to 
continue at work up to 10 o’clock at night, which had never been 
allowed for young persons (except in certain trades allowed for 
special reasons to employ male young persons at night) and which 
had only been permissible for women when working overtime on 
a strictly limited number of days in the year. 

Under the Act of 1920 it is made possible to employ women 
and young persons of the age of 16 years and upwards in two 
eight hour shifts at any time between the hours of 6 a.m. and 10 
p.m. on any week-day except Saturday (when the hours are lim- 
ited to 6 A.M.-2 P.M.). This arrangement is carefully guarded 
from possible abuse. In the first place it is of only temporary 
operation, and from 1926 has needed to be annually extended (and 
has been so extended) by the Expiring Laws Continuance Acts. 
In the second place, this two-shift system may only be allowed 
in any factory or workshop on the joint application of the em- 
ployer and a majority of the workers affected. On receiving the 
application, the home secretary may issue the necessary permit, 
and he may attach to it whatever conditions he may consider 
necessary for the purpose of safeguarding the welfare of the per- 
sons affected. Thus it has been possible not only to apply “wel- 
fare” provisions of the kind which may form the subject of wel- 
fare orders (see p. 541), but also to require, for instance, special 
transport arrangements to be provided for the convenience of 
women and young persons having to travel to or from their work 
at an unusually early or late hour. The Act contains a further 
safeguard enabling organized trades to resist the introduction of 
the two-shift system altogether in any factory or workshop in 
their particular industry by means of a kind of veto given to 
“organizations representing a majority of the employers and 
workers in the industry concerned.” If such organizations make 
a joint representation to the home secretary to the effect that no 
such orders should be made in their industry, he is precluded from 
making any such orders and any order already made ceases to 
have effect. This Act left unchanged the rules as to intervals for 
meals. These are that at least one and a half hours altogether 
must be allowed (or two hours in textile factories), at least one 
hour being given before 3 p.m. On Saturdays a break of half an 
hour suffices. 

One of the objects of the Employment of Women, Young Per- 
sons and Children Act was to put expressly into operation the 
terms of the draft convention of 1919 to prohibit the night work 
of women and young persons in “industrial undertakings” (for the 
definition of this expression, see p. 542). The Act provides that 
no young person or woman shall be employed at night in any in- 
dustrial undertaking except to the extent to which such employ- 
ment is permitted in the conventions set out in the schedule to 
the Act. The two conventions, concerned respectively with the 
night work of women and of young persons, both define night as “a 
period of at least 11 consecutive hours, including the interval be- 
tween ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in the morning” 
and the employment of women and young persons is, in general, 
prohibited at night so defined. The British Factory and Workshop 
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Act with its normal interval of 12 hours between one day’s work 
and the next, was well within these limits. The exceptions allowed 
under the women’s convention, too, are liberal and elastic enough 
to cover all the exceptions in use in practice under the Act of 
1901. But the convention concerned with the night work of young 
persons made some important changes in the existing law as to 
the night work of male young persons. In the first place it threw 
out of operation all the exceptions allowing the night work of boys 
to begin at the age of 14, as the convention, where exceptions are 
allowed, never applies these to boys below the age of 16. In the 
second place it had the effect of restricting the power given to the 
home secretary by s. 54 (4) of the Act of 1901 to allow excep- 
tions to the prohibition of the night work of young persons in cer- 
tain circumstances. These exceptions must now be limited to 
those of the convention, namely to work which by reason of the 
nature of the process is required to be carried on continuously day 
and night, in (i.) the manufacture of iron and steel: processes in 
which reverberatory or regenerative furnaces are used, and gal- 
vanizing of sheet metal or wire (except the pickling process) ; (ii.) 
glass works; (iii.) manufacture of paper; (iv.) manufacture of 
raw sugar; (v.) gold mining reduction work. The hours of work 
of young persons working with their own families in domestic 
factories and workshops are regulated under s. hi of the Act of 
1901, but only in the sense that they are supposed not to begin 
work earlier than 6 a.m. or continue at work later than 9 p.m., 
with four and a half hours’ rest during the day, thus making a 
working day of ten and a half hours as in ordinary workshops. 
The hours of work of women and young persons in laundries are 
dealt with by the Factory and Workshop Act of 1907, which 
allows certain variations in the daily periods of employment. 

It may be noted in addition, that in a few cases the regula- 
tions for dangerous trades impose restrictions on hours of work 
in particular processes. In some of these, however, the restriction 
is not intended to put any actual limit to the length of the day’s 
work as a whole. For instance, under the regulations for the manu- 
facture of india-rubber, no person may be employed in a room 
in which carbon bisulphide is used for more than five hours in 
all in any one day, but this does not prevent him from working in 
safer processes for the rest of the day. But in the regulations for 
potteries there are limits put to the actual hours of work. For 
instance, no woman or young person employed in a lead process 
may work in a pottery in any capacity for more than 48 hours 
a week, and adult male workers employed as dippers, dippers’ 
assistants, or ware-cleaners may not work in any capacity in the 
pottery as a rule for more than 48 hours a week, and in no cir- 
cumstances for more than 54 hours a week, even where part of 
the work is a non-lead process. Adult male glost-placers again fnay 
not, as a rule, be employed in the pottery in any capacity for more 
than 54 hours a week. However, the adult men whose hours are 
thus restricted are allowed to work a certain amount of overtime. 
There is also a restriction, under these regulations, to nine and a 
half hours a day (six and a half hours on Saturday), of the hours 
of work of women and young persons in potters’ shops or where 
other dusty processes are carried on in potteries. 

It will be observed that the Factory and Workshop Acts, in 
regulating the hours of work of women and young persons, make 
provision throughout for a half-holiday on Saturdays. They also' 
require women and young persons to be allowed certain whole 
days off in the course of the year, and prohibit work on Sundays 
for those workers. The holidays prescribed for England are Christ- 
mas Day, Good Friday and the four bank holidays. The employer 
may on certain conditions, arrange to give another day or two 
half days in place of any of these. There are exceptions to the 
general prohibition of Sunday employment in the case of Jewish 
workshops (where Saturday may be substituted for Sunday). It 
should be noted, too, that none of the provisions of the Act of 
1901 relating to hours of work and holidays apply in fish and fruit 
preserving as regards certain work which must be carried out 
immediately. The home secretary has, however, imposed condi- 
tions, by order, on the use of this exception for fruit preserving. 

In addition to the outside limits of hours of work, there are 
restrictions on the length of the spells after which a break must 
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be allowed for meals and rest. The general rule is that no woman 
or young person shall be employed continuously in a textile fac- 
tory for more than four and a half hours without an interval of 
at least half an hour, the corresponding limit in other factories and 
workshops being five hours. Under the regulations for potteries, 
in addition, no person (including men as well as women and young 
persons) may be employed in certain lead processes for more 
than four hours without an interval of at least half an hour for 
a meal, and for certain other processes a limit of four and a half 
hours or five hours is set to any person’s spell of continuous em- 
ployment. In the regulations for india-rubber, no person may work 
in a room where carbon bisulphide is used for more than two 
and a half hours at a time without a rest of at least one hour from 
any employment. 

(b) Mines. — The hours of work of all underground workers 
in mines coming under the Coal Mines Acts are regulated by the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act of 1908, as amended in 1919 and 
1926, and those of women and boys employed above ground are 
regulated by the Coal Mines Act 1911. Where that Act does 
not apply, the provisions of the Factory and Workshop Act 1901 
as to hours are in operation, since among the places included 
in the list of “non-textile factories and workshops,” in the sixth 
schedule to that Act, are “ 'pit banks,’ that is to say any place above 
ground adjacent to a shaft of a mine” in which the employment 
of women is not regulated by the various Acts relating to mines. 
The hours of work of boys below ground in metalliferous mines 
to which the Act of 1908 does not apply are regulated by the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 1872. The Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act 1908 is still the principal Act restricting the hours 
of underground workers, but the original limits of eight hours 
for “workmen” and nine and a half hours for firemen, examiners 
or deputies, onsetters, pump-minders, fanmen or furnacemen, were 
reduced to seven hours and eight hours respectively by the Act 
of 1919. The rule established by these Acts was that no work- 
man shall be below ground in a mine ( i.e one coming under the 
definition now in the Coal Mines Act 1911) for the purpose of his 
work, or of going to and from his work, for more than seven 
hours during any consecutive 24 hours. The difficulty of allow- 
ing for the time taken in lowering a shift of men to the bottom 
and of raising them again to the surface is met by a provision 
that the limit of hours may be reckoned from the period between 
the moment when the first workman of the shift leaves the sur- 
face till the first workman to return up the shaft reaches the sur- 
face. In order that the lowering and raising of each shift may 
be effected within a reasonable time, the mine-owners are expressly 
required so to arrange the times for beginning to lower and raise 
the men that every workman shall have the opportunity of return- 
ing to the surface within the prescribed limit of hours, and the 
intervals between the times fixed for beginning and completing the 
lowering or raising of a shift must be approved by the inspector 
as the time reasonably required for the purpose. The workmen 
may, moreover, appoint persons at their own cost to observe the 
times of lowering and raising, in the same way as they may ap- 
point check-weighers ( see p. 550). In addition to making provi- 
sion for exemptions in cases of emergency, the Act of 1908 pro- 
vided that the prescribed limit of hours below ground might be 
extended in any mine on not more than 60 days in any calendar 
year, by not more than one hour a day. In order to revert to the 
eight hour day in coal mines, the simple method was adopted 
in the Coal Mines Act 1926 of repealing the words “on not more 
than 60 days in any calendar year” in this section, intended origin- 
ally only to allow occasional overtime, so that, although the seven 
hour rule appears in the statutes, as if it were still in operation, 
the mine-owners may require the men to work eight hours a day 
throughout the year. The operation of the Act of 1926 is limited 
to five years. Boys under 16 working underground in metalliferous 
mines not coming under the Act of 1908 may not work more 
than 54 hours a week or ten hours in any one day. Their period 
of employment begins at the time of leaving the surface and ends 
at the time of returning to the surface. The hours of women and 
girls and boys under 16 on the surface in connection with mines 
coming under the Coal Mines Act 1911 are limited to 54 
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a week and ten a day, and such persons may not be employed 
continuously for more than five hours without an interval of at 
least half an hour for a meal, nor for more than eight hours in 
any day without intervals amounting to one and a half hours al- 
together. The provisions of the Act of 1911 as to night work 
prohibit the employment of women, girls and boys under 16 be- 
tween 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. and after 2 p.m. on Saturdays, and there 
must be an interval of at least 12 hours between the termination 
of employment on one day and its commencement on the next. 
These provisions must now be read in conjunction with those 
of the Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children 
Act 1920, which are outlined above. The convention on the night 
work of young persons which that Act put into operation contains 
a special exception allowing young persons under 18 to be em- 
ployed in coal and lignite mines within the defined limits of night 
work (i.e., 10 p.m. and 5 a.m.) provided “an interval of ordinarily 
15 hours and in no case less than 13 hours separates two periods 
of work.” 

(c) Shops. — In shops the only rigid restriction of hours is a 
limit of 74 hours (inclusive of meal times) set to the weekly hours 
of young persons under 18 by the Shops Acts 1912. But some 
check is put upon the hours worked by all shop workers, men 
and women alike, by the Shops Acts 1912, 1913 and 1928, as fol- 
lows: (i.) The Act of 1912 requires work to cease about the busi- 
ness of a shop not later than half past one o’clock in the afternoon 
of one day a week; prescribes certain intervals for meals; and 
empowers the local authorities to issue closing orders fixing the 
hours for closing all or specified kinds of shops on each day of the 
week (but these orders may not now fix closing hours inconsistent 
with those prescribed by the Act of 1928) ; (ii.) The Act of 1913, 
amending the Act of 1912 in its application to premises for the 
sale of refreshments, limits the week’s work to 65 hours and 
imposes a certain standard of holidays and mealtimes for shop 
assistants employed on any premises for the sale of refreshments, 
where the occupier voluntarily elects to accept that limitation in- 
stead of applying the provisions of s. 1 of the Act of 1912 relating 
to the compulsory half-holiday for shop assistants; (iii.) The 
Shops (Hours of Closing) Act 1928 provides that shops must as 
a rule be closed not later than 9 o’clock in the evening of one day 
in the week, and 8 o’clock on the other evenings of the week. The 
late day must be Saturday unless the local authority fixes some 
other day either for all or certain shops, or for certain districts 
or certain periods of the year. In various cases the local authorities 
may allow later closing hours (up to 10 p.m.) than those stated. 
Where exemptions are allowed for exhibitions or during the busy 
seasons in holiday resorts, the local authority has power to attach 
to its order conditions limiting the hours of employment of the 
shop assistants affected, and in the case of seasonal exemptions in 
holiday resorts, may require the assistants to be given a holiday, 
on full pay, corresponding to the extra hours worked. For special 
occasions, a local authority may suspend the operation of the 
statutory closing hours and its own closing orders on not more 
than seven days in the year. The home secretary also has power to 
suspend the provisions of the Act and orders at Christmas and 
other special occasions. The schedule to the Act contains a list 
of transactions not to be prevented by the Act or closing orders. 
These are connected with the sale of refreshments and tobacco 
in certain places, medicines, motor accessories, and the like. 

(d) Ships. — There are no restrictions on the hours of duty 
on board ship in English law. 

(e) Railways. — Some attempt was made to keep the hours of 
work of railway workers within reasonable limits by the Railway 
Regulation Act of 1893, but this Act is now in practice superseded 
by the provisions of part IV. of the Railways Act 1921, under 
which Boards are set up to settle all questions relating to rates 
of pay, hours of duty and other conditions in the railway service. 

Administration. — The various measures considered above, 
whether dealing with factories, mines, ships, railways or work- 
places of various kinds under the Public Health Acts, and also 
certain of those which will be described in the following section, 
in so far as they are “protective” in character, all provide for 
means to be taken to enforce and administer the law. The ap- 
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propriate authorities are given power by the Acts to appoint the 
necessary inspecting officers and those officers are endowed with 
power to enter and inspect places affected, examine registers, and 
so forth. Provision is also commonly made for instructing the 
workers in the terms of the law for their protection, by requiring 
abstracts of the law, copies of regulations, or information of vari- 
ous other kinds to be posted up for all to see. Employers are also 
required to keep registers (for instance, of persons employed, of 
medical examinations, of accidents or cases of ill-health) in order 
to facilitate inspection. Some of the Acts contain interesting 
rules of procedure for such matters as enquiries into the causes 
of accidents and the issuing of regulations or orders. Provision 
is also made, in some cases, for proposed regulations to which ex- 
ception is taken by interested persons, to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. It must be remembered that provisions of this kind form an 
essential part of all “protective” labour law, but it is not possi- 
ble to discuss them in detail within the confines of this article. 

Contractual Relations in English Labour Law. — The con- 
tractual relations of master and servant, or, in modern parlance, 
of employer and employed, are governed by the rules of common 
law and equity concerning the creation and validity of contracts 
in general. The essential point is, therefore, that in return for 
whatever the one party undertakes to do under the contract, the 
other must undertake to give “valuable consideration.” If there 
is no consideration the contract must take the form of a deed. 
Contracts by deed may, however, be disregarded for practical pur- 
poses in connection with contracts of service, in which the con- 
sideration normally consists in some sort of remuneration on the 
one hand and services to be rendered on the other. Thus to create 
a valid contract of service it is only necessary for two parties, in- 
tending to create a legal relationship, to agree upon the services 
to be rendered and the remuneration to be received. The terms of 
the agreement need not be stated expressly. They may be merely 
implied by conduct. Neither writing nor even words are essential 
at common law, though there are statutory exceptions, which are 
given below. As far as common law is concerned, if one person 
does work for another without that other rejecting his services, 
there may be an implied contract of service with an implied under- 
taking to give “consideration” for the services rendered. “Con- 
sideration” is a very wide term. It may consist “either in some 
right, interest, profit, or benefit accruing to the one party, or in 
some forbearance, detriment, loss or responsibility given, suffered 
or undertaken by the other” ( Currie v. Misa, 1875, L.R. 10 Ex. 
162). Thus at common law (apart from statutory exceptions) 
the consideration in a contract of service need not necessarily take 
the form of wages. Nor need the consideration be adequate. So 
long as there is something of some value in the eye of the law to 
represent the consideration for the other party’s undertaking, the 
contract will be enforceable (except in the circumstances render- 
ing a contract illegal, which will be dealt with below). As regards 
a lawful contract, the courts have refused to enquire into the 
adequacy of the consideration or whether the agreement is too 
much to the advantage of one of the parties ( Hitchcock v. Coker , 
1837, 6 A. and E. 438). 

Apart, then, from statutory provisions, a contract of service 
may be entirely informal. Where disputes arise over merely im- 
plied terms in such a contract, the litigants must produce what 
evidence they can as to what those terms should be taken to be. 
It may be that a custom in the trade can be established which 
may be presumed to have been tacitly adopted in the absence 
of any express agreement to the contrary. There may be some 
rules of the works or establishment to which reference may be 
made. The law on this subject was stated in Cams v. Eastwood 
(1875, 32 L.T. 855) by Mr. Justice Blackburn who said that “it 
would be very cogent evidence of a contract” based upon certain 
works rules which were in question “if a copy of them were 
proved to be posted in a prominent place” and brought to the 
workman’s knowledge; and also that “a well-known custom in 
the district might also be sufficient to establish a contract.” Still 
more usual is it in England for the individual contracts of large 
numbers of workmen to be based on the terms of a national or 
district agreement drawn up by representatives of employers’ and 


workers’ organizations. Such collective agreements, in strict faw, 
are of no effect, in the sense that any individual employer could 
legally engage a workman on express terms differing from those 
of the agreement (cf. Hilton v. Eckersley referred to below). But 
in actual practice such collective agreements establish the terms 
of all the individual contracts of workers employed in the under- 
takings concerned. Any dispute between an individual worker 
and his employer is settled by reference to the trade union agree- 
ment impliedly included in the contract. 

Termination of Contract. — There are no rules of English 
common law restricting the duration of a contract of service or 
the conditions of giving notice to bring it to an end, such as are to 
be found in the codes of some countries. The parties are free to 
make whatever arrangements they will on these points, and if no 
definite arrangement is made, the implied terms must be sought 
for as best may be. The fact that wages are paid at certain inter- 
vals, such as weekly or monthly, is in itself strong evidence, 
though not necessarily conclusive evidence, of a corresponding 
hiring by the week or the month. “If the reservation of weekly 
wages be the only circumstance from which the duration of the 
contract can be collected, the presumption is that it is to continue 
for a week only” ( R . v. St, Andrews, 1828, 8 B. and C. 679). 
There seems still to exist a legal presumption (curiously out of 
harmony with present-day facts) that domestic servants are em- 
ployed by the year, although wages are paid monthly and the 
engagement is subject to a month’s notice on either side. An 
alleged custom permitting either party to a domestic servant’s 
contract to give notice, a fortnight before the end of the first 
month to terminate the engagement at the end of the month, 
was judicially noticed (i.e., accepted without direct evidence of it 
being produced at the trial) by the county court judge in the case 
of George v. Davies ([1911], 2 K.B. 445) and on appeal the High 
Court held that he was entitled to do so. Apart from special cir- 
cumstances, such as misconduct, and in the absence of any ex- 
press terms to the contrary in the contract, a contract of service 
can only be terminated after reasonable notice (in re African 
Association Ltd. v. Allen [1910], 1 K.B. 396). If the term of 
notice required cannot be ascertained either from the contract 
itself or from any custom, rules, etc., it is for the jury to say 
what is reasonable in the circumstances (Lowe v. Walter , 1892, 8 
T.L.R. 358). There is thus a presumption that reasonable notice 
of dismissal must be given, and if an employer dismisses his em- 
ployee without notice or without awaiting the normal termination 
of the contract, it is for him to prove that there were circum- 
stances justifying instant dismissal. These circumstances are 
either certain voluntary acts or behaviour on the part of the 
servant, or his incompetence. The servant may be dismissed for 
any act or behaviour which falls within the general rtile of law 
stated by Lord Esher M.R. in the following words: “Where a 
person has entered into the position of a servant, if he does any- 
thing incompatible with the due or faithful discharge of his duty 
to his master, the latter has a right to dismiss him” (Pearce v. 
Foster , 1886, 17 Q.B.D. at p. 539). Consequently a servant may 
be dismissed for wilful disobedience to his master’s lawful orders 
( Turner v. Mason , 1845, 14 M. and W. 112), but not for refusing 
to do work or take risks not contemplated in his contract (Burton 
v. Pinkerton , 1867, L.R. 2 Ex. 340). He may also be dismissed 
for habitual neglect of his duties. The amount of neglect neces- 
sary to justify dismissal depends upon circumstances. The head 
of a school was held not justified in dismissing a master for ab- 
senting himself for four days (Fillieul v. Armstrong , 1837, 7 A. 
.and E. 557), and a newspaper correspondent who has undertaken 
to send news by every mail may not be dismissed for failing to do 
so on two occasions (Gould v. Webb, 1855, 4 E. and B. 933). 
But the failure of a singer to sing on the opening nights of an 
opera may justify the complete rescission of the contract ( Pous - 
sard v. Spiers , 1876, 1 Q.B.D. 410). The betrayal of the em- 
ployer’s secrets is a good ground for dismissal ( per Best C.J. in 
Bees ton v. Collyer, 1827, 2 C. and P. 607). A servant may even 
be dismissed for misconduct not necessarily connected directly 
with his employment, if he “is guilty of such a crime outside his 
service as to make it unsafe for a master to keep him in his em- 
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plo£,” or “if the servant’s conduct is so grossly immoral that all 
reasonable men would say he cannot be trusted” ( per Lord Esher 
M.R. in Pearce v. Foster , where a firm of merchants was held 
justified in dismissing a highly paid and trusted employee when 
they found he had been for years gambling in differences on the 
stock exchange). Drunkenness will not necessarily justify dis- 
missal; it depends upon the facts of each case ( Clouston v. Corry, 
[1906], A.C. 122). A servant may be dismissed at once for gross 
incompetence in performing the work he has undertaken to do 
( Harrner v. Cornelius , 1858, 5 C.B.N.S. 236). The question of 
when a servant is entitled to leave without notice has not re- 
ceived much attention in the courts. For obvious reasons, it is 
not usually worth the employer’s while to sue a servant for 
damages for leaving without notice. There is one clear case in 
which a servant may leave on the instant, and that is where he 
has been misled as to the dangers involved in the employment 
( see Cockburn C.J. in Woodley v. Metropolitan District Railway , 
1877, 2 Ex. D. at p. 388). The question is of more importance in 
connection with seamen. It has been held that it does not 
amount to desertion (involving forfeiture of wages) if a seaman 
leaves the ship on account of inhuman treatment ( Edwards v. 
Trevellick, 1854, 4 E. and B. 59), or on account of insufficiency 
of provisions ( The Castilia, 1822, 1 Hag. 59). 

In the absence of any express or implied terms in the contract 
as to the effect of the servant’s illness and his right to wages 
during illness, an employer cannot instantly dismiss a worker for 
absence through illness or injury, nor is the contract brought to an 
end automatically when the worker for such reason ceases to carry 
out his part. But in the case of a contract of some length, perma- 
nent incapacity or illness for an unreasonably long time will entitle 
the employer to rescind the contract. If the employer does not do 
so, the servant is entitled to his wages during the time he cannot 
serve. In Cuckson v. Stones (1858, 1 E. and E. 248), where there 
had been no question of rescinding the contract, and it was 
admitted that wages would be payable for any short illness, the 
employee engaged on a ten years’ contract was held entitled to 
his wages during an illness lasting many months. Even very short 
contracts or contracts at will are not automatically brought to an 
end by the servant’s absence through illness. Thus in Warburton 
v. Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. ([1917], 1 K.B. 663), an 
employee, who was incapacitated by an accident and receiving 
compensation for it, was held to be still in the service of the 
society though he could have been dismissed at a moment’s 
notice. In Niblett v. Midland Railway (1907, 23 T.L.R. 240), a 
railwayman failed in an endeavour to recover wages for some 
weeks of absence through illness when he was still admittedly in 
the company’s service and receiving sick pay from their own sick 
fund; it was held that the decision in Cuckson v. Stones did not 
govern such cases. A contract of service is dissolved by the death 
of either party ( Farrow v. Wilson, 1869, L.R. 4 C.P. 744). The 
death of one partner likewise, as a general rule, brings a contract 
of service with the firm to an end; but if the contract was made 
without regard to the personnel of the partners or the nature of 
the partnership business, this may not be so ( Phillips v. Alhambra 
Palace Co. [1901], 1 K.B. 59). The bankruptcy of the master does 
not bring to an end any contract of service to which he is a 
party. The question may arise, where a worker is to be paid ac- 
cording to the amount of work he does, whether the employer is 
bound to give him a sufficient amount of work to enable him to 
earn suitable wages. It was held in Devonald v. Rosser ([1906], 
2 K.B. 728) that if the worker in such a case is bound for a 
specified time to work exclusively for the employer, then there is 
an implied obligation on the employer to find him work by which 
he may earn his wages. 

Remedies for Breach of Contract. — For breach of contract, 
English law provides two remedies. The most usual one is a 
claim against the offending party for damages to make good the 
loss sustained. For cases where pecuniary compensation does not 
provide an adequate remedy, the court of chancery invented the 
equitable remedy of “specific performance,” i.e., an order to the 
offending party requiring him actually to perform what he has 
undertaken to do. It is important to note that the courts refuse 
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to apply this remedy for a breach of a contract of personal 
service, although the other equitable remedy of “injunction” is 
sometimes applied to restrain a person from infringing a negative 
clause in a contract of service or to prevent him from committing 
a breach of faith such as is an implied term in all contracts of 
service ( Robb v. Green [1895], 2 Q B. 315). Thus no servant will 
be compelled to carry out a contract to serve a master, and no 
master will be compelled to take into or retain in his service a 
servant he has engaged, though either party may, in suitable cir- 
cumstances, be restrained by injunction from doing something he 
has contracted, expressly or by implication, not to do. The usual 
remedy for breach of a contract of service is therefore a claim 
for a sum of money as damages. In assessing the amount to be 
awarded, the courts aim at placing the injured party as nearly as 
possible in the position he would have been in if no breach had 
been committed. If a servant is engaged on terms making him 
liable to be dismissed on a week’s or a month’s notice (or what- 
ever period of notice may be agreed upon), the measure of his 
loss if he is discharged on the instant is clearly the wages he 
would have received had he been allowed to work out the agreed 
term of notice. It is consequently understood that wages may be 
paid in lieu of notice in such cases, instead of the notice itself 
being given, and that amount will be awarded by the courts if the 
employer refuses to pay it. In the case of a contract to employ a 
person for a definite time the measure of damage is not so easy to 
ascertain, since it is necessary to take into consideration the possi- 
bility that the servant may procure other employment before the 
end of the term during which his employer ought to have re- 
tained him ( Hartland v. The General Exchange Bank, 1866, 14 
L.T.N.S. 863). The servant is bound to endeavour to get work. 
The amount recoverable in damages will therefore be the wages 
he ought to have received under the broken contract less what he 
will receive in a new situation which he has either already ob- 
tained (Reid v. Explosives Co. [1887], 19 Q B.D. 264), or which 
he has been offered ( Brace v. Calder, 1895, 2 Q B. 253), or which 
he may be expected to get after allowing a reasonable time for 
finding the new employment ( Addis v. Gramophone Co. | 1909J, 

A. C. 488, per Lord Atkinson at p. 493). Thus if the servant 
could at once have procured a similar position, only nominal 
damages will be awarded (Brace v. Calder). It must be noted 
that a wrongfully dismissed servant cannot be awarded any vin- 
dictive or exemplary damages in respect of his wounded feelings 
for the harsh manner of his dismissal, in an action for breach of 
the contract of service (Addis v. Gramophone Co.), though, of 
course, if the circumstances warranted it, he could bring an action 
for defamation of character against his employer. A servant can 
recover a sum in respect of any tips or commission which he 
might expect to have earned in addition to the wages if he had 
been allowed to complete the proper term of the contract or of 
notice, provided that it is an implied term of the contract that he 
should receive payments of that kind (Manubens v. Leon [1919], 
1 K.B. 208). If the master after engaging a servant rescinds the 
contract before the service has actually begun, the servant may 
institute proceedings at once, without awaiting the day when the 
service was due to begin (Hochster v. de la Tour, 1853, 2 E. and 

B. 678). 

If it is the servant who unlawfully throws up the employment, 
the master is likewise entitled to bring an action for damages for 
any loss he sustains, though naturally such an action is rare. The 
employer cannot retain any wages actually due to be paid when 
the servant breaks off the contract, but the servant cannot claim 
wages for a broken period in respect of which wages would have 
been due if it had been completed. For instance, if a servant 
subject to, and liable to give, a month’s notice on the first of each 
month, leaves in the middle of the month, he cannot claim any 
wages due since the last monthly pay day (George v. Davies 
[1911], 2 K.B. 445). If the contract is quite definitely to serve 
for a specified time and be paid a specified sum at the end of it, 
the servant cannot recover any wages at all if he does not complete 
the contract, and his representatives cannot even recover any part 
of the wage in respect of the time he actually served, if he dies in 
the course of the service, because nothing has accrued due (Cutter 
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v. Powell , 1795, 6 T.R. 320). Where it is the employer who 
breaks off the contract it must be noted that the servant, whatever 
the terms of payment may be, can always recover wages in respect 
of the service actually accomplished, by ignoring the broken con- 
tract and suing on a quantum meruit , i.e., on an implied contract 
to be paid for work actually done, if for any reason he prefers 
this course. 

There is no obligation on a master, in English common law, to 
give a servant anything of the nature of a certificate of employ- 
ment or of character, when the engagement comes to an end 
(note, however, certain statutory provisions on this subject in the 
Merchant Shipping Act 1894). 

Illegal Contracts. — It has, so far, been assumed that the con- 
tract of service is a legal one. We must now turn to the circum- 
stances in which English law regards a contract as illegal and con- 
sequently either wholly or partly void. A contract of service, like 
any other contract, is illegal if it involves the doing of something 
which the law either expressly forbids (such as the employment 
of children below a statutory age limit) or merely discourages as 
being contrary to public policy (such as one too greatly infring- 
ing a man’s liberty of action or “in restraint of trade”). The illegal- 
ity may go to the root of the contract rendering it wholly void. 
Or, on the other hand, one or more illegal terms may be held 
not to vitiate the whole of the contract. Thus where a miner was 
working under an agreement by which he was paid in a manner 
contrary to the Coal Mines Regulation Act 1887, it was held that 
the contract as a whole held good in spite of this illegal stipula- 
tion, and the miner was not entitled to leave his employment with- 
out giving the fortnight’s notice required by the contract ( Kear- 
ney v. Whitehaven Colliery Co. [1893], 1 Q B. 700). For an ex- 
ample of a contract involving a direct and punishable infringe- 
ment of the law which wholly vitiated it, we may note the case 
of Pountney v. Turton (1917, 10 B.W.C.C. 601), where a boy 
was employed before reaching the age of 14 contrary to the Em- 
ployment of Children Act 1903. His contract being in consequence 
wholly illegal and void, it was held that he could not recover com- 
pensation for an accident under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and to remedy this unjust result of the illegality of the con- 
tract the Workmen’s Compensation Act had to be amended ( see 
s. 3 [3] of the consolidating Act of 1925). The most important 
type of contract of service contrary to public policy but not in- 
volving the doing of any punishable offence, is where undue re- 
straint is placed upon personal liberty of action, especially any 
“restraint of trade.” “The law of England allows a man to contract 
for his labour, or allows him to place himself in the service of a 
master, but it does not allow him to attach to his contract of 
service any servile incidents” ( Davies v. Davies, 1887, 36 Ch. D. 
at P- 393)* Thus a man cannot contract to submit to imprison- 
ment at the hands of his master if he should be guilty of mis- 
conduct ( Clarke v. Gape , 1596, 5 Rep. 129). Moreover, although, 
as we have seen, the courts will not refuse to enforce a contract 
merely for the reason that it appears to be unfair to one party 
or that the consideration is inadequate, they will interfere where 
a party is unduly fettered in his right to dispose of his labour 
as he will or his liberty of action in other respects so that he is 
reduced to an almost servile condition ( see Horwood v. Millar’s 
Timber Co. Ltd. [1917], K.B. 305). In the absence of servile in- 
cidents a contract to serve another for life is not necessarily void 
(Wallis v. Day, 1837, 2 M. and W. 273); but the common law 
will not allow an agreement to be enforced by which workmen 
bind themselves to work or masters bind themselves to employ 
workers, only on terms decided by a majority of those affected 
(Hilton v. Eckersley, 1856, 6 E. and B. 47). Thus it is impossible 
for members of workers’ or employers’ associations to bind them- 
selves under penalty to abide by the decisions of the majority, 
and no collective agreement made by such associations can ever 
be enforced by process of law. 

The doctrine of restraint of trade is especially important in 
connection with contracts purporting to restrict the activities of 
an employee after he leaves his employment. It is, as we have 
seen, an implied term in all contracts of service that the servant 
shall keep faith with his master and not divulge his trade secrets 


or take an unfair advantage of his position and knowledge either 
during the service or after it has come to an end (Amber Size Co. 
v. Menzel [1913], 2 Ch. 239). But it is not unusual to insert in 
the contracts of employees in positions of some responsibility or 
requiring special skill, or in which they acquire special knowledge, 
provisions binding them not to exercise their skill or use their 
knowledge in competition against their former masters either in 
particular districts or for a certain number of years after the 
employment comes to an end. There have been many important 
decisions on this subject. These were summed up in Attwood v. 
Lamont ([1920], 3 K.B. 571). The chief points to notice are: 
firstly, that any such contract is prima facie bad, as being in re- 
straint of trade, so that the onus is on the party trying to enforce 
it to show that it is reasonable in the circumstances; secondly, 
that it must be reasonable from the point of view of both par- 
ties; thirdly, that as a master is not entitled to bar the competi- 
tion, as such, of a servant who has quitted his employ, no restraint 
can be justified except in so far as it may be required for the pur- 
pose of preventing the servant from making improper use of his 
acquaintance with his master’s customers or knowledge of his 
trade secrets. The remedy where such terms have been proved to 
be reasonable is usually the recovery of damages. In some 
cases the courts have granted injunctions to restrain an ex-servant 
from breaking a restrictive agreement of this sort. »But they will 
only do this with great caution (see Rely-A-Bell Burglar and Fire 
Alarm Co. v. Eisler [1920], Ch. 609). 

Capacity to Contract. — In considering whether a contract is 
enforceable, it is necessary also to enquire into the capacity of 
the parties to bind themselves by contract. As regards contracts 
of service the only case of incapacity we need consider here is 
where one of the parties is an infant (i.e., under 21 years of age). 
Married women have not suffered any incapacity to bind them- 
selves by contracts of service or freely to dispose of their wages 
since the passing of the Married Women’s Property Acts 1882 
and 1893. Where an infant enters into a contract of service it is 
necessary to see whether it satisfies the general rule of law that 
no contract will be enforced against an infant unless it is for his 
benefit. Contracts to learn a trade or serve for wages are prima 
facie for an infant’s benefit and consequently will be enforced un- 
less they are wholly disadvantageous to him (Corn v. Matthews 
[1893], 1 Q.B. 310). The mere fact that some of the terms are un- 
favourable does not necessarily vitiate the whole contract. It is 
necessary to consider whether the contract as a whole was for the 
advantage of the infant (Clements v. London and North Western 
Railway Co. [1894], 2 Q.B. 482). 

A few rules relating to apprenticeship may be noted here. Since 
the repeal of the Elizabethan Statute of Apprentices apprentice- 
ship has been purely a voluntary matter in England and no par- 
ticular formality is required for making a contract of apprentice- 
ship. But since the term of apprenticeship is commonly for more 
than a year such a contract must as a rule be in writing (see be- 
low). A parent cannot bind his child an apprentice without the 
child’s consent and the indenture (if any) must be signed by the 
apprentice, not merely by the parent or guardian (Rex v. Arnesby 
[1820], 3 B. and Aid. 584). An apprentice cannot be dismissed for 
misconduct as a general rule, unless this is expressly allowed by 
the contract. But a master may correct his apprentice’s faults by 
moderate chastisement (Penny. Ward, 1835, 2 C.M. and R. 338). 
The apprentice may quit his master’s service if he has reasonable 
apprehension of grievous bodily harm at the master’s hands ( Halli - 
well v. Counsell, 1878, 38 L.T. [N.S.] 176). The sickness or in- 
capacity of the apprentice does not relieve the master of his obli- 
gations under the contract, e.g., to provide for the apprentice and 
pay him wages (Patten v. Wood, 1887, 51 J.P. 549). A contract 
of apprenticeship expires on the death of the master except where 
it is so drawn as to require the apprentice to continue to serve 
the master’s representatives carrying on the same trade (Cooper 
v. Simmons, 1862, 7 H. and N. 707). An apprentice cannot re- 
cover any part of the premium from the representatives of his 
deceased master unless there is an express stipulation in the con- 
tract enabling him to do so. Disputes between apprentices and 
their masters are regulated by the Employers and Workmen Act 
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1675 (w P- 55 i)- The effect of bankruptcy on a contract of I sequently the Act of 1896, which deals with disciplinary fines and 


apprenticeship is dealt with by s. 34 of the Bankruptcy Act 1914. 

Statute Law. — The general rule of common law that the 
parties to a contract of service are free to make what terms they 
will has been considerably modified by Acts of parliament. Some 
of these, adopted expressly in the interests of the worker, might 
be more properly included under the heading of “protective” 
labour law, in so far as contraventions render the employer liable 
to quasi-criminal prosecution. But in so far as they also give 
the worker a civil right of action or tend to strengthen his position 
as contracting party, they may conveniently be considered rather 
from the contractual point of view. The statutes in question either 
require certain contracts of service to be in writing or prescribe 
certain formalities for their execution, or they place restrictions 
on the nature of the consideration or on the place where wages are 
to be paid; or they provide means for fixing the minimum rate 
of wages to be paid, or require the employer to give the workers 
certain facilities for checking or calculating the amounts due to 
them. It will also be convenient to note in this connection the 
special procedure provided by statute for settling disputes arising 
out of the contractual relation between an employer and a worker. 
The statutes here in question are considered in the following 
paragraphs. 

Statute of Frauds. — Section 4 of the Statute of Frauds (1677) 
provides that no action shall be brought to enforce certain con- 
tracts “unless the agreement upon which such action be brought 
or some memorandum or note thereof, shall be in writing and 
signed by the party to be charged therewith or some other person 
thereunto by him lawfully authorized.” The only type of con- 
tract affected by this section which could possibly include a con- 
tract of service is “any agreement that is not to be performed 
within the space of one year from the making thereof.” Any 
such contract of service if not in writing and signed will be unen- 
forceable either against both parties or against whichever has not 
signed it. The contract is not, be it noted, entirely void like an 
illegal contract, but only unenforceable. This section of the 
Statute of Frauds has been held to apply where it is clear from the 
terms of a contract that complete performance within a year is 
impossible by both parties, or even by one party where the time 
for performance by the other is indefinite ( Reeve v. Jennings 
[1910], 2 K.B. 522). Even an agreement to serve for two years 
subject to six months’ notice on either side during that period, 
must be in writing although the service might be brought to an 
end within a year ( Hanau v. Ehrlich [1912], A.C. 39). An agree- 
ment made one day to enter upon a year’s service the same day 
or the next day does not come under the statute, as it will be per- 
formed within the space of one year. But if the year’s service is to 
begin at any subsequent date the contract must be in writing 
(. Britain v. Rossiter , 1879, 11 Q.B.D. 123; Smith v. Gold Coast 
and Ashanti Explorers Ltd. [1903], 1 K.B. 285). 

Truck Acts. — The Truck Acts regulate the nature of the con- 
sideration for services in certain cases, and also require agree- 
ments for certain purposes to be in writing. These Acts were 
adopted owing to the abuses which arose, in the first place, from 
the so-called truck-shops, owned by employers, out of which wages 
were paid in the form of goods or where the workers were con- 
strained to spend their nominally cash wages; and, in the second 
place, from the habit of making oppressive and arbitrary deduc- 
tions from wages. The Truck Acts (1831, 1887 and 1896) apply 
to all workmen as defined in the Employers and Workmen Act 
1875, s. 10 of which is as follows: “The expression ‘workman’ 
does not include any domestic or menial servant, but save as afore- 
said, means any person who, being a labourer, servant in hus- 
bandry, journeyman, artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or other- 
wise engaged in manual labour . . . has entered into or works 
under a contract with an employer, whether the contract . . . 
be express or implied, oral or in writing, and be a contract of serv- 
ice or a contract personally to execute any work or labour.” 
There have been many decisions as to the meaning of “manual 
labour” in this section. By one of these, a shop assistant who 
serves in the shop and ties up parcels was held not to be engaged 
in manual labour ( Boimd v. Lawrence [1892], 1 Q.B. 226). Con- 


deductions from wages for damaged goods or materials, was so 
drafted as to apply expressly to shop assistants as well as to the 
“workmen” coming under the earlief Acts. The Act of 1887 also 
expressly extended the benefit of the Acts to homeworkers in 
certain trades, working alone or with other members of the family 
(s. 10). In the first place, the Truck Acts make all payment of 
wages otherwise than in current coin of the realm illegal, null 
and void. If any wages are paid in a manner contravening this 
rule, the transaction is entirely void and the workmen can sue for 
the money value of the wages due without the employer being 
able to recover any goods supplied instead of wages. 

In the second place, the Truck Acts render illegal any con- 
tract requiring the workman, directly or indirectly, to spend any 
part of his wages in any particular manner or at any particular 
shop. A workman may not be dismissed for spending or failing 
to spend his wages at any particular place. The value of goods 
supplied to a workman by the employer or under his orders can- 
not be set off against the workman’s wages or sued for independ- 
ently of any claim for wages (1831, s. 6; 1887, ss. 5, 6). Thus the 
Acts do not actually prevent a workman from buying goods at a 
store kept by, or by arrangement with, the employer, but their 
effect is that such purchases must be freely made on a cash basis. 
Certain exceptions are allowed, some absolute and others on con- 
dition there is a written contract. For instance, the Act of 1887 
(s. 4) expressly states that it shall be legal to provide a servant 
in husbandry with food, non-intoxicating drink, a cottage and 
other allowances in addition to money wages. Moreover it is 
permissible for an employer to contract with any workman to sup- 
ply him with certain commodities specified in s. 23 of the Act of 
1831, provided that the contract is in writing and signed by the 
workman. 

In the third place, the Truck Act of 1896 regulates deductions 
from wages. It requires the terms of any contract authorizing the 
employer to impose disciplinary fines and deduct the amount from 
wages to be posted up where they can be easily seen and copied 
by the workers affected, or else to be contained in a written con- 
tract signed by the workman. Particulars of the acts or omis- 
sions for which a fine may be imposed and the amount of the 
fines must be stated in the contract; and the offence for which 
the fine is to be imposed must be likely to cause damage or loss 
to the employer or interruption to his business. A contract to 
make deductions for bad or negligent work must likewise be 
posted up or in writing and signed, and the deduction must not 
exceed the actual or estimated loss occasioned to the employer. 
The amount deducted, whether as a disciplinary fine or in respect 
of bad work must, moreover, be “fair and reasonable, having re- 
gard to all the circumstances of the case.” Particulars of deduc- 
tions or payments for materials, tools, machinery, etc., used by 
the workman must also be posted up or contained in a written 
and signed contract. They may not exceed the cost to the em- 
ployer or what is a fair and reasonable rent or charge. On each 
occasion whenever a disciplinary fine is to be imposed or a deduc- 
tion made for bad work or for the use of materials, etc., the 
workman must be given written particulars of the reason for the 
deduction and its amount. The enforcement of the Truck Acts is 
not left to the unaided efforts of the workers affected. They may 
sue for wages paid in an illegal manner or for the recovery of 
amounts illegally deducted from wages. But, in addition to this, 
employers who fail to observe the Acts are liable to prosecution 
and fine. Besides the Acts already mentioned, there is a special 
Act prohibiting entirely deductions from wages in the manufac- 
ture of hosiery, except deductions for bad workmanship (Hosiery 
Manufacture [Wages] Act 1874). It is necessary to note in addi- 
tion, that the cotton-weaving industry in the north of England, 
preferring to regulate deductions from wages in its own way, was 
granted exemption from the Act of, 1896 by an order issued in 
1897, under powers given by s. 9 of that Act. Akin to the Truck 
Acts, as measures to protect the workers from being under any 
pressure to spend their wages to their disadvantage, are the Pay- 
ment of Wages in Public Houses Prohibition Act 1883 and certain 
provisions to the same end contained in the Metalliferous Mines 
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Regulation Act 1872 (s. 9), and the Coal Mines Act 1911 (s. 96). 

Merchant Shipping Acts. — The Merchant Shipping Acts, 
1894 and 1906, contain a number of sections regulating seamen’s 
contracts and the payment of their wages. The master of any 
ship (except one of less than 80 tons registered tonnage exclu- 
sively employed in trading between different ports on the coast 
of the United Kingdom) is liable to a penalty if he puts to sea 
without having entered into an agreement with the crew made in 
the prescribed manner (s. 113). The form of the agreement must 
be one approved by the Board of Trade, and the master must 
sign it before the seamen do so. In all cases an agreement with the 
crew must deal with certain matters specified in s. 114. An agree- 
ment with the crew of a foreign-going ship must be signed by each 
seaman in the presence of the superintendent of the mercantile 
marine office of the port. This official must see that the agreement 
is read over and explained to each seaman or otherwise ascertain 
that he understands it before he signs it (s. 115). For the crew 
of a home-trade ship, the agreement need not be signed before a 
superintendent; but, if it is not, the master must cause it to be 
read and explained to the seaman (s. 116). The Act of 1894 also 
requires all seamen serving in British foreign-going ships to be 
formally discharged before a superintendent at the termination 
of the engagement (s. 127), and to be given a certificate of dis- 
charge (s. 128), and in some cases also a report as to conduct, 
character and qualifications (s. 129). Where a seaman is dis- 
charged before a superintendent, his wages must be paid in the 
presence of that officer (s. 13 1), and before a seaman is paid off 
the master must have given either to him or to the superintendent, 
at least 24 hours before, an account of the wages due and of all 
deductions therefrom (s. 132). A book must be kept recording 
any deductions as the occasions for them arise during the 
voyage (s. 133). When the seaman leaves a foreign-going ship at 
the end of his engagement, he must at once be paid one-fourth 
of any wages due to him (or £2, whichever is the least) and the 
remainder must be paid within two days, or the final settlement 
may, with the seaman’s consent, be referred to the superin- 
tendent. If the wages are not thus paid or settled, the seaman’s 
wages continue to run and continue due until he is paid (s. 134). 
In the case of home-trade ships, the wages must be paid within 
two days, otherwise the seaman will become entitled to two days’ 
pay for each day’s delay, up to a maximum of ten days’ double 
pay (s. 135). Dispute over a seaman’s wages may in some cases 
be settled by the superintendent (s. 137). A seaman’s contract 
may not contain any term forfeiting any remedy he would other- 
wise have for the recovery of wages or his right to wages in case 
of the loss of the ship, or any right he may have in the nature of 
salvage (s. 156). The Merchant Shipping (International Conven- 
tions) Act gives a seaman the right to wages for not more than 
two months if he is unemployed before the termination of his 
engagement owing to his ship being wrecked. A seaman is not 
entitled to wages for any time during which he unlawfully refuses 
or neglects to work, or while he is lawfully imprisoned for an 
offence (s. 159). He does not, however, forfeit his right to wages 
during incapacity by illness, unless the illness is proved to have 
been caused by his own wilful act or default (s. 160). If a sea- 
man is discharged contrary to his agreement and without fault 
on his part justifying discharge, either before the commencement 
of the voyage or before he has earned a month’s wages, he may 
claim compensation not exceeding one month’s wages (s. 162). 
The Act of 1906 provides that where a seaman has been fined for 
misconduct, the fine can only be deducted from his wages on his 
discharge after being proved to the satisfaction of the superin- 
tendent, to whom the amount so deducted must be paid (s. 44). 

Minimum Wage Laws. — Machinery for fixing legal minimum 
rates of wages exists in England (i.) under the Trade Boards Acts; 
(ii.) for workers in agriculture; (iii.) for underground workers in 
mines. Under the Trade Boards Acts, 1909 and 1918, trade boards 
may be set up for any trade in which “no adequate machinery 
exists for the effective regulation of wages throughout the trade” 
and to which it is expedient to apply the Act “having regard 
to the rate of wages prevailing in the trade or any part of the 
trade.” This gives to the Acts a wider basis than that of the Act 


of 1909, which was of an experimental nature, being the fifst 
attempt to regulate wages known to English law, although similar 
measures had for many years been operating in some of the Aus- 
tralian States. The Act of 1909 had been adopted as a result of a 
popular agitation against the so-called “sweating system.” Trade 
Board Acts are thus fundamentally “protective” in intent. To 
give the workers of the type in contemplation merely a civil right 
to sue their employers for any deficiency in the wages they re- 
ceived below the minimum fixed by the appropriate trade board, 
would have been of little use to them. Consequently provision is 
made for the prosecution of employers who are guilty of paying 
less than the rates fixed. But the Acts also necessarily provide for 
the enforcement of the worker’s contractual right to receive the 
minimum fixed for his trade. Not only can the worker himself 
sue his employer for any deficiency in the amount paid to him, but 
the officials of the Ministry of Labour, whose duty it is to enforce 
the law and if necessary to prosecute defaulting employers, may 
themselves institute civil proceedings on behalf of the worker, 
if he fails to do so himself ; and, moreover, when an employer is 
prosecuted for an offence under the Acts, the Court adjudicating 
on the prosecution may, in addition to imposing the appropriate 
fine on a convicted employer, order him, on the same occasion, to 
pay whatever sum is civilly due to the worker. For details of these 
measures see Trade Boards. Here it is only necessary to mention 
this legislation in order to show how parliament has intervened to 
overreach the common law principle as to the freedom of the 
parties to fix whatever consideration they will. 

The Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act 1924 is also intended 
to assist a poorly organized class of worker to secure a reasonable 
consideration in his contract of service. In this Act it is expressly 
provided that the agricultural wages committees established for 
each county, in fixing a minimum rate must, “so far as practicable, 
secure for able-bodied men such wages as in the opinion of the 
committee are adequate to promote efficiency and to enable a 
man ... to maintain himself and his family in accordance with 
such a standard of comfort as may be reasonable in relation to 
the nature of his occupation.” The agricultural wages committees 
have the duty of fixing minimum time rates of wages for the 
agricultural workers in their district, and they may also fix min- 
imum piece-work rates, and higher rates for overtime worked 
beyond some specified limit. The rates fixed by the local com- 
mittees have to go to the Agricultural Wages Board (covering the 
whole of England and Wales) for an order to be made to put them 
into operation. Like the Trade Boards Acts, this act provides for 
both penalties on the employers who pay less than the minimum 
fixed, and for enforcing the worker’s civil claim to have any de- 
ficiency made good in the amount paid to him. Here again the 
court may make an order for the amount of wages owing to a 
worker to be paid to him, at the same time as it imposes a fine upon 
the employer. 

The Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act 1912 is on a different 
footing. It secures to the workers affected a minimum wage per 
day below which their earnings, primarily based on output, may 
not fall, by providing that “it shall be an implied term in every 
contract for the employment of a workman underground in a 
coal mine that the employer shall pay to that workman wages at 
not less than the minimum rate settled under this Act.” Here there 
is no question of imposing a fine upon the employer for paying 
less than the minimum rate to a more or less helpless worker. The 
Act is merely concerned with the terms of the contracts of em- 
ployment of the workers affected. It establishes their right to a 
minimum wage fixed in a certain way, and leaves them to enforce 
it themselves by civil proceedings, if necessary. The joint district 
boards by which these rates are to be determined, are “a body of. 
persons recognized by the Board of Trade as the joint district 
board of that district,” which means that any existing joint com- 
mittee representative of trade unions and mine-owners may be 
declared to be the joint district board for this purpose. The Act 
assumes that as a general rule the parties will be capable of them- 
selves organizing a joint district board, and thus differs profoundly 
from the other two types of minimum wage law here considered. 

Check- weighing^-Coal-miners whose wages depend on the 
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amount of mineral hewn by them, are bound to be paid by weight, 
and the mineral must be weighed as near to the pit-mouth as 
is reasonably practicable (Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887, s.i 2). 
All such workers have, in addition, the statutory right to appoint 
thpir own representatives (check-weighers) to check the weigh- 
ing of the mineral ( see the Coal Mines Regulation Act 1887, s.13; 
the Coal Mines [Check Weigher] Act 1894, and the Coal Mines 
[Weighing of Minerals] Act 1905). A similar right was given by 
the Checkweighing in Various Industries Act 1919 to workers 
engaged in the manufacture of iron and steel, in loading and un- 
loading goods at docks, in quarrying chalk and limestone, in the 
manufacture of cement and lime, and in any other industry to 
which the Act may be applied by regulations of the secretary of 
State. This act provides for the checking by a representative of 
the workers of the measuring as well as the weighing of material 
produced, handled or gotten, where the wages are paid accord- 
ing to measure instead of by weight. 

Particulars. — To enable workers paid by the piece to know if 
the correct amount of wages is paid out to them, the Factory and 
Workshop Act 1901 (s. 116) requires employers to give all 
workers in textile factories particulars of the rate of wages 
applicable to the work in question, and of the work given 
them to do. These particulars must either be given in writing to 
each individual worker, or exhibited on a placard in the work- 
room (or, in some cases, both methods must be used). These 
provisions have been extended, with appropriate modifications, 
to a large number of other trades, under powers given to the 
home secretary in the same section. 

Employers and Workmen Act. — The chief purpose of the 
Employers and Workmen Act 1875 was to provide a simple pro- 
cedure for the settlement of disputes between a workman and his 
employer, or an apprentice and his master. In the first place, the 
powers of the county courts in such matters were extended in 
various ways, for instance by giving them a wider discretion to 
adjust and set off one against the other the respective claims of 
employer and workman arising out of the contract, and by 
authorizing them to rescind any contract of service upon such 
terms as to the apportionment of wages or payment of damages 
as may appear just. A still more important change made by the 
Act was to give to courts of summary jurisdiction, whose normal 
function is to deal with offences of a criminal or quasi-crimirlal 
nature, power to hear and determine with the same powers as a 
county court purely civil disputes between an employer and a 
workman arising out of the contract of service, where the amount 
claimed does not exceed £10. This arrangement gives the work- 
man very quick and cheap facilities for suing his employer for 
small amounts of wages. The Act also gives the courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction wide powers in dealing with disputes between 
masters and apprentices. They may even make an order directing 
an apprentice to perform his duties and order him to be impris- 
oned for a term not exceeding 14 days if he fails to comply; or the 
court may rescind the instrument of apprenticeship altogether, 
and, in suitable circumstances, may order the whole or any part 
of the premium paid by the apprentice to be repaid. The definition 
of “workmen” to whom this Act applies is given above. It should 
be noted that seamen, originally expressly excluded from the scope 
of the Act, are now included, the section excluding them having 
been repealed to that extent. It may be observed too that workers 
under 21 have the special right to sue for wages up to £100 in 
their own name, as if they were of full age (County Courts Act 
1888, s. 96, as amended by the County Courts Act, 1903). 
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UNITED STATES 

During the early part of the 19th century the United States 
was an agricultural nation and the need for labour legislation so 
necessary in European countries because of the industrial revolu- 
tion was not so keenly felt in America Toward the middle of 
the century, as the seaboard States in the north-eastern part of 
the country were becoming industrialized, the need of labour regu- 
lation was felt. Accordingly, legislation was passed limiting hours 
of labour, protecting the health and safety of workers and regulat- 
ing the employment of children. As industry developed and 
spread westward laws of interest to labour became more wide- 
spread and frequent. 

Under the dual system of government established by the Con- 
stitution the States retained the power to legislate on the relation- 
ship of employers and employees, generally; but the Federal 
Government was given several important powers in this respect. 
Some of these powers were: To regulate inter-State and foreign 
commerce, under which Congress legislated concerning railroad 
employees, seamen and maritime workers; to exercise exclusive 
legislation over the District of Columbia, under which Congress 
enacted the same type of labour legislation for the district as was 
passed by State legislatures; to create Federal courts, in which 
cases involving the rights of labour were decided; and to regulate 
the working conditions of employees of the Federal Government 
and persons engaged on the public works of the United States. 
With these and other less important exceptions the great mass of 
legislation of interest to labour has been passed by the several 
State legislatures. 

There is a tendency in the United States to allow the courts to 
develop the common law with regard to labour organizations and 
labour disputes, so as to meet the needs of modern industry. Thus 
the courts have exercised a great influence on the legislatures by 
declaring many pieces of labour legislation unconstitutional. 
America is a land of individualism and conceptions of individual 
liberty which cannot be ignored. Paternalism finds it difficult 
to gain a foothold; hence the absence of much of the compulsory 
social legislation existing elsewhere. 

Hours and Wages. — The regulation of hours of labour has 
received considerable attention in American legislatures. The ten- 
dency in Federal and State legislation has been to limit the hours 
of labour of Government employees and employees 6f contractors 
engaged on public works to eight hours. In the case of private 
employment the regulation of the hours of labour of men, women 
and children should be considered separately. However, statutes 
limiting the working hours of men engaged in dangerous or un- 
healthy employments, as in mines and smelters, in occupations in- 
volving the safety of the public, as on street cars, and industries 
affected with a public interest, as on railroads, have been upheld 
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as constitutional. A general law limiting hours of labour in fac- 
tories to ten per day has been upheld as constitutional. Existing 
legislation is principally limited to particular employments and 
there is no special tendency in evidence in favour of the further 
development of this type of regulation. 

The limitation of the hours of labour of women has developed 
until at the present time nearly all of the States have statutes on 
the subject. The tendency is in favour of the eight-hour day and 
48-hour week. A more liberal attitude has been taken by the 
courts with reference to the limitation of hours of labour of women 
as the courts have recognized the difference between the man’s 
and the woman’s physical structure and the inability of the latter 
to perform certain forms of labour over long periods. Most of the 
States fix daily and weekly maximum hours, usually ranging from 
8 to 10 and 48 to 60, respectively. The Acts are usually more 
general than those with reference to men, and include particular 
industries or all industries with certain exceptions, as domestic and 
farm work, instead of being limited to occupations. The power 
of the State to limit the hours of labour of children or prohibit 
their employment is conceded. Public opinion strongly favours 
this type of legislation. Such legislation now exists in some form 
in most States and limits the daily hours of children under fixed 
ages. The tendency is in favour of more strict limitation. 

A number of States, in their legislation regulating the working 
hours of women, provide for rest and meal periods. There has 
been increasing attention given to the prohibition of night work 
of women and children. These laws do not take the form of a 
general prohibition or regulation but are usually limited to speci- 
fied industries or occupations. The tendency in American legis- 
lation regulating the hours of labour of women and children has 
been to allow the employer discretion in granting a half-holiday 
on Saturday, and, if so, permitting him to work his employees a 
longer period on the other week days than is permitted employers 
who do not allow a half-holiday on Saturdays. 

Legislation attempting to fix the wages of employees in private 
employment has not found favour in the courts of the United 
States. In addition to fixing the wages of public employees, legisla- 
tion exists in a few States which fixes a minimum amount below 
which contractors engaged on public works must not go in fixing 
wages of their employees or providing that ‘‘(he prevailing rate 
of wages” in the locality shall be paid such employees. Legisla- 
tion fixing a minimum wage for minors in private employment 
may be declared unconstitutional, as was the minimum wage 
legislation as applied to adult women. There is, however, a large 
amount of valid regulatory legislation concerning wages in the 
United States. This legislation fixes the time or frequency of 
wage payment during employment and on the termination of em- 
ployment; regulates deductions and discounts; prohibits or regu- 
lates the payment of wages in scrip ; provides that wages shall be 
a lien on the property of the employer in certain cases; allows 
priority of payment of wage claims in cases of bankruptcy; regu- 
lates the assignment of wages; and creates exemptions of fixed 
amounts from attachment by judgment creditors. 

Increasing attention is being given to the enforcement of wage 
payment laws as it has been found that unfair advantage has often 
been taken of certain employees to whom small amounts were 
due. Small claims courts have been created, legal aid societies 
have increased, more liberal laws exempting the payment of court 
costs have been passed, and power has been given to State labour 
bureaux to assist individuals in the collection of wage claims. 

Organizations of working men formed for the purpose of bene- 
fiting themselves by endeavouring to secure higher wages, shorter 
hours of labour or better working conditions are lawful through- 
out the United States. Because of the application of the Federal 
anti-trust Act to labour, particularly in the Danbury Hatters’ case, 
there was some fear that the Act might be construed as rendering 
unlawful labour unions, and all their activities; but in 1914 Con- 
gress passed the Clayton Act which declared that the “labor of 
a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce”; that 
the anti-trust laws should not be construed to forbid the existence 
of labour organizations; and that no injunction shall prohibit any 
person, whether singly or in concert, from terminating any relation 
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of employment or from ceasing to perform any labour. Similar 
legislation was enacted in several States. These provisions, how- 
ever, have been construed by the courts to be merely declaratory 
of what the law already was. 

Labour Disputes. — An employer may discharge any or all, of 
his employees or he may refuse to employ any person or class of 
persons for any reason or for no reason. Likewise, an employee 
may quit his employment for any cause or for no cause. These 
principles are accepted throughout the United States. Agreement 
of employees to strike as a unit has been the subject of numerous 
decisions in the various courts. There has been little legislation 
on the subject and the tendency seems to be to allow the courts 
to decide in each individual case whether the strike is lawful or 
not. The right to strike for higher wages, shorter hours, or better 
working conditions seems to be conceded by all the courts. It 
has been decided by the courts that when coercion, intimidation 
or violence is used, or the property rights of third persons be- 
come jeopardized, the courts may enjoin the activities of the 
labour unions or workers engaged in a strike. The courts of the 
several States differ as to the legality of picketing, boycotting, 
sympathetic strikes, strikes to organize labour where agreements 
have been made by employees not to join labour unions, strikes 
to enforce the closed shop or to prevent the use of non-union or 
“unfair” material, labour activity where ‘‘fraud and deception” 
exist, where inter-State commerce is interfered with, or where the 
property rights of third parties are infringed upon. Cases involv- 
ing labour disputes are now very often settled in equity courts 
where an injunction is sought by persons who allege their prop- 
erty rights are in immediate danger, where there is actual or 
threatened interference with properly rights and where it is alleged 
the common or statute law offers no immediate remedy. 

Persons violating an injunction are subject to punishment for 
contempt of court. It is immediate in its action and is based upon 
the idea that some extraordinary action is necessary to stop at 
once the destruction of property or the obstruction of business. 

Voluntary arbitration or the conciliation and mediation of 
labour disputes has been legislatively provided for both by the 
Federal Government and by many of the States. The organic 
Act by which the U.S. Department of Labor was created pro- 
vides that “The Secretary of Labor is authorized to act as medi- 
ator or to appoint commissioners of conciliation whenever in his 
judgment the interests of industrial peace may require it to be 
done”; and it is reported by the conciliation service of the Fed- 
eral Department of Labor that from 1921 to 1928 disputes and 
differences which either directly or indirectly affected approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 workers were amicably adjusted through its good 
offices, either on its own volition or in co-operation with State 
departments of labour and local agencies. This service is a volun- 
tary one, available at the option of the parties affected or upon 
urgent public interest; but its favour, as measured by the increas- 
ing requests of parties in dispute, points to a broad and helpful 
Federal guardianship on the part of Congress in its intention to 
promote the welfare of workers and employers by stimulating 
industrial peace. 

The U S. Board of Mediation, created by Congress in 1926, 
serves the purpose of the settlement of disputes arising between 
the employees and the management of the inter-State railway car- 
riers of the United States. This board, which was set up by the 
so-called Watson-Parker Act, is a mediation agency, having certain 
of its functions contingent upon the direction of the President of 
the United States. 

In one State compulsory investigation of labour disputes, ac- 
companied by a prohibition of strikes pending the completion of 
the investigation, exists; while in another State compulsory arbi- 
tration without limitation exists. Other States have mediation 
agencies based upon lines of voluntary conciliation and arbitration. 

In so far as the compulsory arbitration law applies to industries 
not affected with a public interest the law has been held to be un- 
constitutional because of infringement of the liberty of contract 
and the rights of property guaranteed by the due process clause 
of the Federal Constitution. The present tendency seems to be in 
favour of the voluntary settlement of labour disputes and against 
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any compulsion in such cases. 

Safety and Health. — A large amount of legislation has been 
enacted in the United States protecting the safety and health of 
workers, particularly those engaged in transportation, mines and 
tunnels, factories and in other precarious employments. These 
laWs require safety devices, proper lighting, heating and ventila- 
tion; they provide for cleanliness and greater privacy and the 
protection of employees against such hazards as fire and disease. 

Another type of legislation, which exists in all States in some 
form or other, prohibits certain persons from engaging in particu- 
lar employment unless qualified by age, physique, or ability. This 
legislation requires technical qualifications in the case of some 
occupations, such as those of engineers, chauffeurs, barbers, avi- 
ators, etc. In a few States the employment of persons having 
diseases which would endanger the health of other employees or 
the public, as in the case of employees working in restaurants, is 
prohibited. Some States prohibit the employment of women in 
certain occupations, as in mines, and also employment during a 
certain period before and after childbirth. 

The legislation concerning children usually fixes a minimum age 
below which employment is prohibited, with certain exceptions, 
as in the home of the child’s parent or in street trades where 
special age limits are provided. The employment of children in 
certain dangerous occupations is usually prohibited, and in any 
event a work permit is usually required from the authorities ad- 
ministering the Act, usually the departments of labour and edu- 
cation. Before work permits are issued it is usual to require that 
certain educational standards be met and that the physical condi- 
tion of the child be such that the child’s health will not be 
endangered by employment. 

The Federal Board for vocational education created in 1917, 
and the Civilian Rehabilitation Act of 1920 provide for co-opera- 
tion with the States in developing and improving vocational educa- 
tion and in the rehabilitation of persons injured in industry. 

The Federal Government, through the U.S. Department of 
Labour, has created a national system of employment agencies, 
with offices located in some of the principal cities of the United 
States. In many of the States public employment agencies exist, 
and these co-operatc with the Federal Service. There are also 
private employment agencies in all the States. Because of abuses 
an attempt was made to eliminate these agencies in one of the 
States, but this statute was held unconstitutional. The courts, 
however, recognized the right of the State to license and regulate 
these private employment agencies with the limitation that the 
State cannot fix the amount of the fees charged by such agencies 
for finding employment. Several States have statutes providing for 
the extension of public works during periods of industrial depres- 
sion, and there is a tendency in favour of this type of legislation. 

Workmen’s Compensation.—The old common law liability 
of employers to employees injured while engaged in the duties 
of their employment has been largely replaced in the United 
States by workmen’s compensation laws. The old system was 
based upon the negligence of the employer. The system required 
a suit for damages in court and required proof of the employer’s 
negligence. Even though the employer was negligent he was 
not held liable in damages to the employee if the employee had 
“assumed the risks of employment, had been injured through 
the fault of a fellow employee, or had himself been negligent 
and, thereby, had contributed to the negligence of the employer.” 
The more scientific system of allowing compensation to injured 
workmen under the workmen’s compensation theory, thereby 
placing the cost upon the industry and eliminating all question 
of fault or negligence on the part of the employer, exists through- 
out the country except in five States. 

The various State compensation laws differ in the number and 
type of employees covered. Some laws cover practically every 
employer with a few enumerated excepted classes. Others are 
limited, to employees engaged in hazardous or extra-hazardous 
industries, while others cover all employers employing more than 
a fixed number of employees, usually about five. Certain classes 
of employees are excluded by almost all of the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. These are: farmers, domestic servants, casual 
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workers, employees engaged in inter-State commerce and seamen. 
The rights of persons not given the protection of the compensa- 
tion laws are not changed. Under these laws awards of compensa- 
tion are allowed to workmen injured in accidents “arising out 
of, or in the course of their employment” and, in some States, to 
those who are incapacitated as a result of occupational diseases. 
The awards of compensation are based upon a percentage of the 
wages earned by the employee, with minimum and maximum 
limits, and in the case of death of the employee these percentages 
are based upon the number and type of dependents of the de- 
ceased employee, within maximum limits. The administration 
of these workmen’s compensation laws is in most instances in 
an administrative body, but in a few States court action is 
necessary. 

Social Insurance. — Increasing attention is being given to the 
subject of old-age pensions, and there is a tendency toward wider 
acceptance of the principle. Six States now have statutes pro- 
viding for the payment of old-age pensions, the counties and 
the State sharing the expense where the county accepts the Act 
and allows pension awards. In many States there now exist 
mothers’ or widows’ pensions, under which grants of money 
are allowed in periodic payments to needy mothers. Some States, 
counties and municipalities have pension systems for special 
groups of their public employees. These pension systems usually 
are limited to policemen, firemen or teachers. The United States, 
several States and many municipalities have retirement systems 
for public employees which are less in the nature of pension 
systems, as the Government makes little or no contribution toward 
the retirement costs. There is a tendency to provide general 
retirement systems replacing the old pensions allowed to special 
groups of public employees. 

Immigration and Aliens. — Unrestricted immigration has 
ceased. Legislation has been enacted which provides for yearly 
quotas from the several countries of the world. These quotas are 
based upon the number of persons of each nationality in 
the United States at certain dates, except those groups which 
are specially excluded, as in the case of the Far Eastern countries. 
The legislation of the several States does not discriminate against 
aliens in private employments. In a few instances, however, the 
laws require that preference be given to American or local labour 
in public employment or employment on public works in the 
State. 

Most of the States have departments or bureaux created for 
the purpose of collecting and publishing facts concerning labour. 
Most of these departments, through their divisions of statistics, 
factory inspection, child labour, workmen’s compensation and 
other bureaux, administer the State labour laws or see that they 
are enforced. The Federal Government has a department of 
Labor, created in 1913, the head of which is a member of the 
president’s cabinet. This department is not primarily concerned 
with the administration of labour laws,, excepting the immigration 
laws and Federal public employment law and a few others, prin- 
cipally because the Federal Government is one of limited power 
and limited jurisdiction. 

Bibliography. — Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Labor Laws of the 
United States with Decisions of Courts Relating Thereto,” Bull 370 
(1925), with annual supplements; “Workmen’s Compensation Legisla- 
tion in the United States and Canada as of July 1, 1926,” Bull 423, 
supplementary articles in Monthly Labor Review ; “Laws Relating 
to Payment of Wages,” Bull. 408 (1926) ; “Labor Laws that Have 
Been Declared Unconstitutional,” Bull. 321 (1921) ; “Decisions of 
Courts and Opinions Affecting Labor,” Bull. 112 (1912 seq.). 

(J. J. D.) 

LABOUR PARTY, THE, was founded by a conference of 
trade union and socialist bodies held in the Memorial hall, Lon- 
don, on Feb. 27, 1900, in consequence of a resolution passed by the 
Trades Union Congress in the previous September. The organisa- 
tion, named the Labour Representation Committee (LR C.), and 
not known as the Labour Party until 1006, was a federation of 
trade unions and socialist bodies, and had no individual members 
until 1918. The purpose of the party was declared by the London 
conference to be “to establish a distinct Labour Group in Parlia- 
ment, who shall have their own whips and agree upon their own 
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policy which must embrace a readiness to co-operate with any 
party which for the time being may be engaged in promoting legis- 
lation in the direct interest of labour.” 

Origins and History. — The roots of the party are dug deep 
down in our national politics. The Chartists and Owenites were 
precursors, so were the working-class wings of the Radicals and 
their intellectual supporters like John Stuart Mill and the Positiv- 
ists. The first definite attempt to nominate a Labour candidate 
for the House of Commons was made in 1857 when George Jacob 
Holyoake issued an address to the Tower Hamlets’ electors, but 
he subsequently withdrew. In 1866, in order to advance the agita- 
tion for the new Reform bill, the London Working-men’s Associa- 
tion was formed, and by the end of the next year it committed it- 
self to working-class representation and can therefore be regarded 
as the pioneer organisation for that purpose. When the election 
of 1868 came, however, the society had neither money nor ma- 
chinery, and the half-dozen Labour candidates were being run as 
Radicals. Three went to the poll (their aggregate vote was 4,012) 
and all were defeated. They too were pioneers — W. R. Cremer, 
George Howell (both afterwards M.P.'s) and E. O. Greening. 
Undeterred by these failures the Labour Representation League 
was formed in 1869, and it was responsible for George Odger be- 
ing run as candidate in the Southwark by-election in 1870. It was 
a period of hesitation, of running candidates and withdrawing 
them, of negotiation with Liberals, of contesting local elections, 
and of agitations for democratic changes in parliamentary polls. 
In the election of 1874, 12 working-men candidates appeared, 
and Alexander Macdonald and Thomas Burt were elected. There- 
after the movement gradually merged into the Liberal Party. 

The 20 years between 1886 and 1906 were marked by a bitter 
struggle between independent Labour and Labour-Liberalism, the 
nine workmen M.P.’s being supporters of the latter, as was the 
once influential Labour Electoral Association (1 886-96). The 
new factor was the Socialist movement which, though coming 
immediately from the Continent, was in this country but a revival 
of the English Socialist movement of the early years of the 19th 
century. The Social Democratic Federation was founded in 1881, 
but as its inspiration was Marxian and continental, it failed to be 
the rallying point of British Labour. In 1883 the Fabian Society 
appeared; in 1889 the Scottish Labour Party was started as the 
result of Keir Hardie’s candidature for Mid-Lanark the previous 
year; in various places local Labour parties were formed and, in 
the election of 1892, eight Labour candidates were run in Scotland 
and others in England and Ireland. Two independent Labour men 
were returned (John Burns and Keir Hardie) and 13, including 
J. Havelock Wilson, who were in the Liberal and Nationalist 
ranks. Hardie, however, failed to get the others to co-operate 
with him. He then initiated the conference held in Bradford in 
1893 which originated the Independent Labour Party by uniting 
the scattered societies in the country, and it began to work for the 
trade union alliance from which sprang the Memorial hall confer- 
ence of 1900. Defeated in 1895, Hardie was one of the first team 
of candidates (15 in all) run by the L.R.C. in 1900. He was re- 
turned with Richard Bell. By-elections added to their numbers 
and in 1906, 50 candidates were run, and 29 returned. The adhe- 
sion of the miners in 1908 ended the Liberal-Labour phase, and 
since then the party has been quite independent. The Osborne judg- 
ment (1908) temporarily debarred trade unions from subscribing 
to political purposes, and the party’s 78 candidates at the January 
election of 1910 had to be reduced to 56 at the December election 
that year. Successes, however, increased from 40 to 42. 

The Party before the War. — The question of discipline 
within the party distracted its attention and reduced its efficiency, 
and the annual report for 1914 drew attention to the grave effect 
that certain-sections were having upon party fortunes. Neverthe- 
less, bye-elections showed a steady strengthening of the grip of 
the party in the country, the first approaches to a political under- 
standing with the co-operators were made, and the Daily Citizen, 
the first official Labour newspaper, appeared. Meanwhile, the 
party had settled down to face seriously the question of organiza- 
tion, and 1912 and 1913 showed a great improvement. The first 
disappointment with parliamentary methods was still vocal, but 


was working itself out. The state of the country, owing to the 
Ulster agitation, was over-shadowing everything else. Civil war 
seemed to be imminent. Obviously a general election had first of 
all to be held so as to get a vote of confidence for the Govern- 
ment’s Home Rule policy. Overtures were being made to ascer- 
tain how the party would stand in the conflict, and offers made to 
its leaders to joip the Government. But another cloud was hurry- 
ing up to blacken the sky. The annual conference records are 
blank between Feb. 1914 and Jan. 1916. The World War had 
come. 

Labour in the War. — The party hesitated. It had steadily 
opposed Sir Edward Grey’s European policy, and it associated it- 
self at first with the neutrality committee. On Aug. 2, 1914, it 
resolved to oppose Britain’s entry into the War, but on Aug. 6, 
by a majority, it decided to make no statement when the first 
war credits were to be voted. Some of its leaders, including J. 
Ramsay Macdonald, its chairman, resigned, and thenceforth the 
activities of the party were those of the nation. Throughout the 
war, however, it never ceased to discuss the best form of peace. 
It joined in an international conference of the socialist parties of 
the Allied countries in Feb. 1915, and issued a declaration of war 
aims; in May 1915 by a majority it joined the Coalition Govern- 
ment; in Jan. 1916 it was instructed by a special national confer- 
ence to oppose conscription and the Labour ministers resigned, 
but withdrew their resignation pending the annual conference 
which was about to meet. This condemned conscription, but re- 
fused by a narrow majority to ask for the repeal of the Act that 
had just been passed. The ministers remained. When, in Dec. 
1916, the new coalition was formed, the party by a majority 
agreed to remain in it with added representation. 

Meanwhile, the party was pursuing its discussion of peace 
terms, and in May 1917 decided to be represented at the abortive 
Stockholm Conference, to which delegates from the enemy States 
had been invited. This led to Mr. Henderson’s severance from 
the Cabinet in August. At the annual conference held in Notting- 
ham in Jan. 1918 a war-aims programme was agreed upon. The 
party also took its first stand against Bolshevism and in favour 
of constitutional democracy. At a special national conference 
held in London in June, the declaration of the policy and prin- 
ciples of the party known as The New Social Order was launched, 
the truce had already been broken in the Salford bye-election 
won by Labour (Nov. 2, 1917), and in Nov. 1918 the party 
withdrew its members from the Government, and once more 
stood independent. 

The election of that year saw 361 candidates of the party, but 
only 61 were successful. This election marks the emergence of the 
party as a truly national one. Four years afterwards 142 were 
returned, and the party was for the first time the sole possessor 
of the Front Opposition Bench. At the election of 1923, 191 
Labour members were returned, outnumbering the Liberals, and 
when the Conservative Government was defeated by a united 
Labour-Liberal vote on Jan. 21, 1924, the first Labour Govern- 
ment was formed on the 24th. 

Labour in Office. — The Labour Government could rely upon 
the support of less than one-third of the House of Commons and 
legislation was difficult. It directed its attention to unemploy- 
ment, housing and the preparation of national schemes for in- 
ternal development. It had also to face a dangerous development 
in the Irish boundary problem and take legislative action to en- 
able it to set up the Irish Boundary Commission. 

Its foreign policy was devised to secure international co-opera- 
tion and to pacify Europe, and it was successful in settling out- 
standing reparation difficulties at the London Conference (Aug. 
1924) and was responsible for the Protocol which was drafted at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations that year. It was also 
bent upon creating good diplomatic relations with Russia, for both 
economic and political reasons, and negotiated two treaties which 
were not ratified by its successor. The Government was defeated 
(Oct. 8) by a combination of the Liberal and Conservative parties 
on its handling of a Communist prosecution, but really fell bn its 
Russian policy. When the election* came next month, the eleventh- 
hour publication of a letter, known as the Zinovieff letter, had 
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a notorious effect on the results, and, though the party vote 
increased to 5,551,549, its elected members fell to 151. The 
Government at once resigned and the party became the official 
Opposition. 

, Constitutional Position. — Opinion in the industrial and po- 
litical movements of Labour has always shown a pendulum 
swing between one side and another. Before the War syndicalism 
was growing in Great Britain. In France, its country of origin, 
its doctrines were laid down by G. Sorel in his Reflexions sur la 
Violence (1912), and elaborated in a series of books and pamphlets 
written by members of the Confederation General du Travail; 
in America, De Leon, a disciple of Marx, preached a similar doc- 
trine, and the Industrial Workers of the World, a rival to the 
American Federation of Labour, was founded to enforce it. The 
influence of these doctrines was felt in Great Britain. Several new 
socialist societies were started from splits in the existing ones, 
like the Socialist Party of Great Britain and the Socialist Labour 
Party, and though their membership never reached more than a 
hundred or two, their virulent criticisms had some effect in 
spreading discontent amongst sections of the Labour Party. This 
was reflected in the literature of the time, which consisted largely 
in defences of the parliamentary position and of political as 
against direct industrial action. Looking back upon those years, 
one finds the beginnings of what later on has become known as 
Bolshevism. Upon the philosophy of “the inevitable revolution” 
the Russian Social Democratic Party split (1903) into two 
schools which were to make history by the two revolutions of 
March and Nov. 1917. In the year preceding the outbreak of 
war, the pendulum had begun to swing back towards a belief in 
political action, and syndicalism had evidently gone beyond 
its zenith. 

Post-war conditions gave rise to much communist agitation 
which caused internal trouble to the party. At its annual confer- 
ence at Liverpool in 1925, Communism was signally defeated. 
Since then the trouble has diminished, though the General Strike 
and the dispute in the mining industry (1926) added to the in- 
ternal ferment; but at Blackpool (1927) the Liverpool policy was 
supported by overwhelming majorities. Throughout, the party 
has never diverged from political and constitutional methods. 

(J.R.M.) 

LABOUR TURNOVER. Students of labour turnover differ 
as to its definition. A committee on management terminology of 
the American Management Association has defined it as “(1) The 
extent of shift and replacement of labour occurring in the mainte- 
nance of the working force. (2) The condition involved in the 
hiring, loss and replacement of labour.” 

In the United States the attention of employers was first called 
to the importance of labour turnover when Magnus Alexander, 
of the General Electric Company, and W. H. Grieves, of the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, made estimates of its cost to 
industry in 1912 and 1913. With the increase in the number of 
centralized employment and personnel departments, the organi- 
zation of a national association of employment managers a few 
years later, and the need for war-time economies in the handling 
of labour, labour turnover came to be regarded as a serious prob- 
lem. Various authorities have figured the average cost of replac- 
ing an employee to be from $5 to $500; in the case of execu- 
tives and supervisory officiate it is often much higher. Its amount 
depends upon the method of estimating costs which is followed 
and such factors as: The industry and occupation considered, 
and the degree of skill which newly hired employees bring to 
the jobs in which they are placed. In making such estimates 
the principal items considered as costs to the employer are the 
cost of hiring; training; extra labour, power, lubrication and 
materials caused by reduced rate of output; loss of profits due 
to impossibility of filling orders because of smaller productive 
capacity during the breaking in period and the vacancy which 
preceded it; interest, depreciation, insurance, taxes and repairs 
on additional plant investment necessary because of the lessened 
output caused by turnover; spoiled work by new operatives in 
excess of the normal rate of experienced workmen; greater wear 
and tear on machinery; increased cost of accidents due to their 


greater frequency during the learning period; the loss of business 
and good will caused by the greater number of mistakes and less 
satisfactory service rendered by inexperienced employees; and 
the limitation placed by turnover upon the training which can 
profitably be given workmen. These estimates do not, of course, 
take into account the cost of turnover to employees; neither are 
they strictly accurate because they include so many intangible 
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Graph showing the turnover of factory labour in the united 
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(Medians of the monthly rates of 300 companies computed on an equivalent 
annual basis) 

items of cost which can only roughly be estimated. Their chief 
value is that they have made employers realize the importance of 
turnover control. 

The most generally accepted method of computing labour turn- 
over is one recommended by the U.S. Department of Labour 
and the National Association of Employment Managers. The 
formula recommended is “to compute the percentage of labor 
turnover for any period, find the total separations (all quits, dis- 
charges and layoffs for any reason whatsoever) for the period 
considered and divide by the average of the number actually work- 
ing each day throughout the period. Then multiply by the proper 
factor to reduce to a yearly basis” ( Monthly Review of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, p 172, June 1918). Many com- 
panies, however, have revised this method in certain respects; as, 
for example, by using the average number on the payroll during 
the period, whether the employees actually have been at work or 
not. 

In the main all activities in the general classification of person- 
nel work are directed at labour turnover. Some of these activities 
seek to improve health, others to promote safety or to encourage 
thrift. Whatever the direct objective of the plan, its ultimate 
goal is to stabilize the working force To contra] labour turnover 
it is essential that all directly responsible for handling labour have 
a good understanding of human nature, of the various jobs, and 
of the proper adjustment between employees and their jobs. Fre- 
quently, the causes of labour turnover are studied and such cor- 
rective measures as seem practicable are adopted. A common 
method of learning these causes is by interviewing all employees 
at the time of leaving. Grievances and misunderstandings are fre- 
quently brought to light and the reputation of the company for 
fair dealing is maintained. Because business conditions affect the 
supply of and demand for labour, turnover has both cyclical and 
seasonal fluctuations. Employers are able to take account of such 
economic influences on turnover by comparing their experience 
with national, State, local and industrial indexes when such are 
available. 

See M. Alexander, Hiring and Firing — Its Economic Waste and How 
to Avoid It (address at convention of National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 1915) ; W. H. Grieves, The Handling of Men (address before 
Detroit Executives Club, 1914) ; S. H. Slichter, The Turnover of Fac- 
tory Labor . (L. R. M.) 

LABOUR UNIONS: see Trade Unions. 

LABRADOR. Labrador is the large peninsula of high land 
that forms the north-east corner of North America. It lies 
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between 5 o° N. in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 63° N. in the 
Hudson strait, and between 55 0 and 8o° W. For centuries after 
the Norsemen visited it in a.d. 986, it was supposed to be part of 
Greenland (that country is labelled Labrador in all the maps of 
the time), until Henry Hudson followed its east coast into Hud- 
son’s Bay, and completed the true picture of the great peninsula. 
At the same time the great straits passing north between Baffin 
Land and Greenland were discovered. The area of Labrador is con- 
siderably over half-a-million square miles. It has wrongly been 
considered part of the northern terminus of the great Appala- 
chian range of mountains that forms the backbone of the eastern 
North American continent. These, running in a north-easterly 
direction, terminate on the south side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Mountains. — The lofty cliffs that flank the seaboard from 
56° to 6o° N. Lat. form three ranges, beginning from the south. 
They are called the Kiglapaits, or dog-toothed mountains, which 
tower 2,500 ft. over the fjord called Port Manvers, which winds 
away for hundreds of miles through narrow, but deep channels, 
that permit of navigation without again touching the open sea 
for fully two degrees of latitude. The second range is called the 
Kaumajets, or “Shining Tops,” that at Cape Mugford rise per- 
pendicularly from the Polar Current to 3,250 ft., whence again 
a long winding fjord runs into the hinterland for 60 to 80 miles. 
The northern range is called the Tongaks, or “Devils,” a name 
given to them because of the sharp peaks, of the Matterhorn 
type, that have never suffered the rounding-off process of an ice 
cap, this part of Labrador not having been totally submerged in 
the glacial age. The heights of the actual cliffs rise well over 
2,000 feet, but there are visible from the northern summits, a 
group known as the four peaks, which many miles back from the 
sea have been variously estimated at between 5,000 and 10,000 
feet. A very high mountain, snow capped, and with an inverted 
sugar bowl summit, somewhat suggesting Mt. Fujiyama, was 
reported by a Buffalo, N.Y. man, John Thomas, as visible to the 
south-west from a peak 20 m. S. of the Grand falls. The large 
triangular piece, that thus remains between the height of land 
and the south-east corner of the country, slopes gradually to the 
seaboard Hamilton inlet, into which tidal waters run for 135 m., 
is bounded on the south side by the Mealy mountains that rise 
to about 2,000 ft., and there is a great sandy beach between it 
and a similar bay known as Sandwich bay 50 m. further south. 
There are 30 rivers in this inlet. 

Geology. — When the whole of North America was one huge 
ice basin, an enormous load of ice piled up over everything except 
the tops of the Rockies, and the White and Green mountains of 
the East, and its fringes pushed far out into the seas on each 
side of the American continent; the north-east fringe failed to 
cover the northern end of Labrador. This is shown by silch val- 
leys as that of the Tallek running into Nakvak fjord. Here the 
ice stream between the lofty cliffs on each side poured out as a 
river into the Atlantic sea bed. But those rivers of ice failed to 
cover the tops of the Tongak mountains that reared their hoary 
heads far above its stream. As a playground for the tourist, as 
a laboratory for the geologist, as a demonstration by which to 
solve problems of this earth’s configuration in other parts, 
Labrador, with its freedom from disguise of overlying soils and 
vegetations, offers an unlimited field of opportunity. So far only 
few places have revealed above sea-level any detritus of ages 
during which the ice cap further south was scrubbing away the 
ranges of sedimentary rock deposited during the aeons of sub- 
mergence under the sea, and which, when once again the land 
emerged, covered the whole of the basal, ancient Laurentian crust 
which is nearly all that is left of Labrador. Above the height of 
land is a vast plateau, with an average altitude of some 2,000 ft., 
which fades away by gentle slopes to the shores of Hudson’s bay. 
The main character of the plateau is that there is hardly a dif- 
ference of more than 300 ft. anywhere over the entire surface, 
but that endless shallow valleys crossing over it, connect the 
beds of huge lakes, that are estimated as covering one quarter 
of its whole extent, some, like Mishikamau, being over 100 m. 
in length. The north-west table land between Ungava bay and 
Hudson’s bay and strait is almost level, and approximately 500 


ft. above the sea level. This is the only part of the interior that 
is left by the Indians to the Eskimo. 

Rivers. — Labrador has many fine rivers, such as the George 
river, Whale river and Payne river that enter Ungava bay, the 
Koksoak river being 500 m. long. Into Hudson’s bay fall the 
East Main river, Rupert river, and the Great Whale river, also 
500 m. in length. Most of these rivers freeze solid in winter. On 
the south coast are the Moisie, Romaine, St. Paul’s, Natasquhan 
and St. Augustine, about 300 m. long, while the main rivers on 
the east coast are the Frazer, the Eagle, the North-west river, 
the Hamilton, and fair-sized rivers at the heads of all the end- 
less fjords. Canoe journeys across the whole peninsula are thus 
easily made, and, it is said, with less effort and portages, and 
greater safety than in almost any country. There are many 
noticeable waterfalls in Labrador, especially on the Eagle river, 
the White Bear river, and Okpatik river, the finest being that of 
the Grand or Hamilton river. This stream drains the plateau from 

l, 000 lakes, cuts through the height of land, and after falling 
750 ft. in 12 m., takes one stupendous leap of 316 ft. about 300 

m. from its mouth, and about 150 m. N. of the shore of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence. This fall has been always known to the 
Indians, who, hearing its thunder, and seeing its clouds of spray 
with their eternal rainbows ever hovering high over them in the 
air, have considered the chasm always to be the home of the 
Manitou, or their chief omnipotent spirit, on which account they 
never venture near it. It has now been mapped and photographed. 
The actual fall, over 300 ft. in height, is almost as high as one 
Niagara on the top of another. Its canyon below is 11 m. long, 
and its cliffs average 500 ft. in height. The cliffs are topped by 
abundant forests, and over a million horse power is eternally 
running to waste over the fall, as no attempt to harness it has 
yet been made. Two other rivers, some 20 to 25 m. to the south- 
ward leap over the same fault in the rocks. The larger is the 
farthest south. It was discovered by John Thomas of Buffalo, 
on an expedition by dogs from North-west river, and was called 
by him the Grenfell falls. It drains the Ossokmanuan lake, and 
possibly Attikonak lake also, and ends in the Hamilton near 
Lake Winakopau. The other, about 5 m. to the north, probably 
part of the upper Hamilton, was located and photographed by 
Varrick Frissell of Yale, and was named the Yale falls. For more 
detailed accounts of the hinterland of Labrador, other works 
must be consulted. Commander MacMillan’s expedition of 1927 
in 56° N , expeditions of the International Paper company, and 
many explorers flying in on planes and landing in the large lakes, 
have added much knowledge to the excellent descriptions given by 
A. P. Lowe of the Canadian survey. But so far not many of their 
results are published. Exploration of the ice in Hudson strait is 
being carried on in 1928 by a flying corps stationed at the north 
end of Labrador with a view of determining the feasibility of 
the Hudson’s bay route for freight from Western Canada to 
Europe, via the Hudson’s bay railway. The ice blowing out of 
Fox channel in the autumn has at times made navigation of the 
strait difficult in September and October. 

Minerals. — The main Labrador rocks are the oldest in the 
world; alongside its mountains the Rockies and the Andes are 
new-born babies. Up and down, they have been, like all the rest, 
probably many times beneath the sea, as the marvellous section 
of the very ribs of mother earth displayed in all their naked- 
ness at Mugford Tickle clearly show. It is rising now from 
the sea, which its raised sea caves 300 ft. above sea level, its 
endless great beaches of boulders high up on the hillsides, show 
perhaps more plainly than anywhere in the world. The minerals 
of Labrador, beyond mica and hornblende, iron ores, and the 
semi-precious crystalline feldspar formation known as labradorite, 
were said to be about all that could ever be expected in the 
ancient formations of which the majority of its rocks consist. 
But the discovery of gold and silver, nickel and cobalt, lead, 
zinc and copper in the same Archaean complex of which 
Labrador’s vast table land is known to be formed, just further 
west in Ontario, and now in Manitoba, and now in Newfound- 
land, give reason to try and re-read the story of the earth in 
terms of more modern experience. Included in the crumples of 
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the ancient surface, when the earth's oldest crust was yielding to 
untold pressure from the north-east, are now known to be rem- 
nants of the younger rocks, sometimes called algomin, in which 
all across the great Canadian shield vast deposits of valuable 
minerals are being found. Thus there is every likelihood of 
similar valuable deposits being found in Labrador, when they 
can be prospected. Iron in the interior in the form of magnetite 
is known to exist over vast areas. It has been located and mapped 
by such experts as those of the Canadian Geological Survey, 
while travellers and trappers have often complained that their 
compasses would not work along the higher reaches of the 
Hamilton river. This has been suggested as a possible cause for 
the errors of the aeroplanes bound west across the Atlantic. 
Veins of iron outcrop along the face of the cliffs around Rowsell’s 
Harbour. These have been located and worked experimentally. 
Gold has been found north of Sandwich bay, antimony in traces 
in the Mealy mountains, and copper near Cape Mugford. But 
until 1927 no firm titles could be given to encourage prospectors, 
as the ownership of Labrador was always in dispute, moreover, 
communication during months of the year was impossible, and 
transport in winter equally so. 

History. — In a.d. 986 Bjarni Herjulfson, attempting to reach 
Greenland found Labrador instead. In ad. rooo, Leif, son of 
Eric the Red, followed him, and declared it to be worthless, 
containing only rocks and ice. In 1534 Jacques Cartier corro- 
borated this, and called it the Land of Cain. John Cabot visited 
it in 1498, and in 1500 Corte Real from Portugal cruised all along 
the east coast. He captured some 60 Nascopee Indians, whom 
he carried back for slaves, and he reported timber in great 
abundance, from both of which facts it is evident that he was the 
first to sail up the fjords, as neither forests nor Indians affect the 
outside coast line that is kept barren by the Polar current. In 
later times, many famous names have been associated with Lab- 
rador. Thither went Frobisher, and Davis and Bourdon, and 
Joliet, discoverer of the Mississippi, who made the first rough 
chart of the whole coast, which is still preserved in Paris. In 
the 15th century, Basque fishermen frequented the coast, and 
were followed by Portuguese, and French who have left remains 
in Brest, La Bradore, Chateau and other places, together with 
French names and French seignorial rights, such as those of the 
Chevalier family at Bonne Esperance. In the 17th century, great 
fishing firms from the Channel Islands made settlements on the 
south coast, and at its close Maj. George Cartwright, from Eng- 
land, opened stations as far north as Sandwich bay. To him we 
owe the first history we have of any value, his diary being a close 
rival of Pepys’s for human interest. But Labrador may be said to 
have never had any historian till W, G. Gosling published his 
most excellent and reliable researches in 1906. 

People. — Till comparatively recently Eskimos occupied the 
whole coast of Labrador, so late as 1750 there being many hun- 
dreds of them even along the south coast. Their high cheek bone, 
almond eyes, jet black straight hair, and diminutive size have 
led most men to regard them as Mongolians who reached Labrador 
via the Polar sea. But some few contend that they are a branch 
of the Central Indian tribes of northern Canada. Exclusively a 
seaboard people, they have never, however, been on friendly terms 
with the Indians of the interior in historic times, and they are 
never known to inter-marry. They were ruthlessly shot down 
and murdered by New England fishermen, who in the early 1 8th 
century fished along the Labrador coast from Boston. This was 
the chief reason why the governor of Boston, under whose juris- 
diction Labrador had been placed by the king, asked to be 
relieved of that responsibility, being utterly unable to control his 
seamen. It was claimed they ‘‘preferred shooting an Eskimo to 
any other kind of game.” These raw meat eaters (Eskimos) called 
themselves “Innuit” (the men). They speak a language similar 
to, and understood by, the Eskimo of Alaska, and their circum- 
polar congeners, with whose manners, customs, methods of 
living and hunting theirs closely correspond. The governor of 
Boston was at length relieved of his responsibility, which was 
handed over to the governor of Newfoundland, who in turn 
handed it on to Canada. It was apparently, however, so thankless 
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a task that that country returned it later to Newfoundland, and 
the Eskimo seem to have fared somewhat better for a time. But 
contact with white men indirectly, if not directly, is always 
fatal to aboriginal peoples, and by competition, by liquor, and 
by disease, the little people have been steadily diminishing in 
number and receding towards the north. Numerous stations of 
Moravian missionaries that were for 150 years carrying on help- 
ful trade and teaching religion at the same time, aided in holding 
them together north of Hopedale, which lies in Lat. 55°. But 
social diseases brought back by exhibits of the people carried 
south to the World Fairs at Chicago and Buffalo, hastened 
greatly the process of their elimination. The great scourge of 
Spanish influenza in 1914 made still further rapid inroads on 
their numbers, and to-day not more than 1,000 remain south of 
Cape Chidley on the Atlantic side. Tuberculosis takes a terrible 
toll of starch-eating Eskimo. The writer finds the meat eaters 
of the north far more healthy. Possibly this is partly because 
they get more vitamines by using practically raw foods. The 
rapid spread northward in the 19th century of the fisheries and 
fishing stations of the Newfoundlanders reached its climax about 
1900; the fish competition of Europe in the salt cod market and 
since the World War various other well recognized reasons, 
caused their annual migrations to Labrador to decline, until there 
is now only 50% of 25 years ago. 

Indians. — The Indians are Algonquins, and speak a Cree 
language. They are still wanderers, and live by hunting, only 
coming out to the coasts to trade for ammunition, arms and a 
few rudimentary needs. They go to the north shore of the Gulf 
once a year to meet the Catholic priests, and then ascending the 
rivers to the high table land, make that their real hunting and 
living grounds. Forest fires, that have followed the incoming of 
white men, have driven the deer and game on which their lives 
depend from whole belts of land that they have to cross, and 
often they have very hard times, and it is not at all uncommon 
for families to starve to death. In 1927-28 many, both Eskimos 
and Indians, were reported as dying of starvation on the 
Labrador side of Hudson’s bay, and during the previous quarter 
century W. G. Walton, resident missionary on that coast, reported 
many such instances; yet there is good reason to believe that 
their country will yet prove valuable. The Government of Canada 
is endeavouring to relieve these natives. 

Whites. — The white population of Labrador has slightly 
increased in late years. It is mostly of Scotch and south English 
origin on the east side, and French on the south. The once 
universal truck system of trade, that was little better than an 
economic peonage, and which impoverished and degraded the 
people, has passed away. Better schools are growing up and three 
hospitals, with nursing stations in between and a regular medical 
and public health service, has been established by the Inter- 
national Grenfell Association with head offices in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. Beautiful industrial work is done by the people, 
their hooked mats being famous as the best made anywhere. 

Moravians. — The Moravian Missionary Society, that for over 
a century and a half has worked for the Eskimo of the north- 
east, have four stations on the coast. Of late years they have 
abandoned their trade, in favour of the Hudson’s Bay company. 
The Hudson’s Bay company is the chief trading company of 
Labrador. It has ten or more stations in Labrador, is progressive 
in its policy, and at its stores excellent supplies can be obtained 
by visitors and tourists. It sends one or more large steamers every 
year from England with supplies, and it also will carry passengers 
in a trip round the whole coast and round Hudson’s Bay by 
arrangements. Its office is at Hudson’s Bay House, Bishopgate, 
London, E.C. 

Birds. — The birds of Labrador are far more numerous than 
most people have understood. Immense quantities of sea birds 
go north to nest, the golden plover, and one of the small terns, 
flying 21,000 m. from Patagonia each 'year. Few birds remain in 
winter, but the willow grouse, spruce partridges, large owls, ptar- 
migan, and a few other land birds afford an invaluable source of 
food. The red-pole, the chickadee and the Canada jay remain 
in the woods. Canada geese and eider ducks breed along the 
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Labrador coast, but king eider ducks and blue geese go to Baffin’s 
land for that purpose. 

Animal Life. — The Fauna is very varied, though only well 
adapted vigorous animals can live at all, and nearly all being ani- 
mals of prey they live largely on one another. Squirrel, mice, 
caribou, lemming, rabbits and hares are the easiest victims; the 
porcupine can protect himself better. Lynx have been known to 
eat foxes. The protection is largely that of colour, as is that of the 
ermine and the white fox. The latter also keeps out on the drift 
ice. Almost all provide themselves with specially thick, long- 
haired winter coats, which make them desired of the trappers 
and the public in the south. The water animals, the seals and 
bears, put on extra coats of fat in winter, so that they float when 
dead. Their sight, like that of the owl and eagle, their scent, like 
that of the wolf and beaver, their hearing, like that of the fox and 
rabbit are their chief lines of defence. Labrador boasts timber 
wolves, arctic caribous, Canadian otters, two black bears, white 
bears, lynx, beaver, martins or sables, mink, lemmings and in- 
numerable mice of many varieties. These furs form the second 
great source of income of the Labrador people. 

The Fisheries. — The chief industry of Labrador is its cod 
fishery. Cod in enormous quantities and of the fattest and firmest 
kind for eating are taken all along its coast, between May and 
October. The inshore fishery is open to English, Canadian, New- 
foundland and American fisheries, and as many as 30,000 people 
have engaged in the industry in the season. Now some 10,000 
only prosecute it, because while other food products have been 
increasingly better preserved for human use, cod is still treated 
by salt mainly. The fishery is bound to come to its own again 
for no better, more easily digested, cheaper proteid food supply 
is obtainable anywhere in the world. It is mostly taken in large 
nets called traps, occasionally in seines and gill nets or on lance. 
The best bait is capelin, a fish like a sardine, which abound 
on the sandy beaches. Squid is also used. Bankers using long 
lines, or trawls, have increased in numbers in late years. Leaden 
jiggers are much used to replace bait on hand lines. The main 
markets are the Mediterranean, the West Indies and Brazil. Sal- 
mon, fat, pink, and the best possible for eating, are now 
obtainable fresh in European markets and America. The Hud- 
son Bay company, by a new process of rapid chilling, has in- 
creased its value 100% to the catcher, and 1,000% to the eater. 
Unrestricted netting of rivers has greatly decreased the quantity 
of salmon since 1780, when endless quantities ran up the rivers, 
as they do still in Kamchatka. Salmon are mostly taken by gill 
nets in the sea. Labrador herring, the largest and fattest in the 
world, are seriously diminished, though it is possible they only 
have failed to visit their old haunts during their migrations, for 
they have never been pursued like the European herring, and the 
latter have been able to maintain their numbers. Mackerel have 
almost entirely left Labrador. Whales afford the next fishery in 
value, and great numbers frequent the coast from Battle Harbour 
north. Norwegians manage this industry, and appear to be able 
to make money, though a factory must average over a whale a 
day to make it pay. Sharks are numerous, of the sleepy variety 
however, and are no danger except to nets. The Polar current 
sweeps the whole coast with water seldom as warm as 45 0 F on 
the surface, and getting colder as it goes down. It is warmer 
in the heads of bays, and in the long fjords, but the deep water, 
so characteristic of all Labrador inlets, allows the bottom waters 
to warm but very little during the summer season. 

Flora. — The flora of Labrador is naturally subarctic, but it 
also is singularly profuse. Thus the land is far from being bar- 
ren and uncovered as the face of the cliffs and hillsides standing 
out into the Polar current might have suggested. On the con- 
trary, all valleys and low hillsides are entirely covered by dense 
woods of tapering conifers, birches and poplars. There are no 
pines, and all timber ranks as spruce. Owing to the scarcity of 
actual earth, the winter storms leave many windfalls, and travel- 
ling through the woods is difficult unless a trail has been cut. In- 
numerable berry bearing plants cover the surface of both main- 
land and islands right down to the landwash, while exquisite 
lichens and mosses, growing over the cliff faces themselves, often 


give the appearance of elaborate carpet gardens. Great showy 
beds of red azalias, blue gentians, white orchids and bunch berries, 
lend a wonderful setting to the scenery, the colours, like those 
of the Alpine flora, generally being exceedingly brilliant. 

Dr. M. L. Fernald of the Gray Herbarium of Harvard college 
has published some most interesting monographs on botanizing 
along the north Newfoundland coast. His deductions have been 
accepted both by geologists and botanists. In these much in- 
formation can be obtained relative to plant life in the North. Dr. 
E. B. Delabarre, of Brown university, published a long list of 
Labrador flora in a book entitled Labrador and Its People — a 
symposium by the writer and others, in which other branches of 
natural history are also described by experts. The story of the 
ages as told by the rocks is well seconded by these studies in 
plant distribution and most compelling suggestions as to the true 
history of geologic times on this north-east portion of the Ameri- 
can continent are made by Dr. Fernald’s researches. But so far 
as the actual botany of Labrador itself is concerned it has hardly 
yet been touched at all. Dr. A. P. Coleman of Ottawa, Canada, 
has published valuable reports on northern Labrador natural 
history, through the Canadian Government at Ottawa. 

LIVING CONDITIONS AND GOVERNMENT 

The poor survey of the coastline, the absence of artificial aids 
to navigation and the difficulty of travelling by land where no 
railways and no roads exist, make travel difficult, and yet thpre 
is no question that Labrador could be made an invaluable holi- 
day camp for North America in summer, exactly as Florida is its 
winter playground. The mosquito, blackfly and sandfly are very 
numerous, and without protection would make existence intoler- 
able for two months in summer. But simple remedies and pre- 
cautions can be taken, and so far sportsmen once coming to the 
country, invariably return. The mosquitoes carry no malaria, 
and no endemic diseases are known to exist in the whole country. 
There is no great rise and fall of tide, and by the eastern Labra- 
dor sea-board it nowhere exceeds 8 ft. in spring tides, and so 
navigation in small boats is easy and safe. Most of the coast 
being sheltered by innumerable islands enables small open boats 
to get easily from place to place. To facilitate sportsmen visiting 
the rivers, a sportsmen’s exchange has been formed in Montreal, 
of which Dr. George Fisk, 150C Drummond street, is now secre- 
tary, where information about when, where, and how to go for 
sport can be obtained. The bureau expects to piaintain simple 
club houses on the principal rivers for visitors. As no salmon 
rivers are leased a $10 licence per rod paid to the Newfoundland 
Government opens all river's to fishermen for one year. Laws 
against netting rivers are sufficient, and are easily enforced, 
poaching being very rare. Access to Labrador has been chiefly 
by fortnightly boats from St. John’s along the east coast of New- 
foundland, and the same along the north shore and west coast 
by steamers connecting with the railway at Bay of Islands, whence 
connections with Canada at Sydney, Cape Breton, are made every 
second day. Experience has shown that far the best way for 
sportsmen in Labrador is to use power boats of 35 to 70 ft. long, 
of shallow draught — so that every fjord, even unexplored ones, 
becomes accessible, and no time is wasted waiting for mail 
steamers. Such boats can be built on the coast, and left there 
in care of one of the local stations throughout the winter. A fine 
service of steamers from Quebec, called the “North Shore coastal 
boats” is an excellent way to reach Labrador. 

The plan of bringing one’s own large yacht from Boston or 
New York, or even Halifax, has been abandoned generally as 
causing much loss of time — unnecessary danger and much dis- 
comfort. A new haul-up slip and marine railway at St. Anthony, 
in the extreme north end of Newfoundland, is specially pro- 
vided for the care of just such boats, as are far the best in the 
winding uncharted fjords of Labrador. Boats with keels up to 
125 ft. long can be hauled up and docked there and taken care 
of during winter for a nominal price. Information is obtainable 
from manager, Haul-Up-Slip, St. Anthony, Newfoundland, or 
medical officer, Grenfell Mission, St. Anthony, Newfoundland. 

The temperature in summer is quite moderate, while the water 
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outside the bays is never over 45 0 to 48° F on the surface, in the 
bays it rises to 6o° and 65° F, while 70° to 8o° F is common on 
the land and especially on the rivers and bays. Fog is scarce 
north of the Straits of Belle Isle, which is one more cogent reason 
for visitors to join their yachts north of that somewhat treach- 
erous inlet. The velocity of tides on the east coast is almost 
negligible, being generally 1 to 2 m. per hour to the southward. 
In the straits it runs three knots outside Point Amour, the nar- 
rowest part of the inlet. But with strong breezes from the south, 
it may even run to the northward. In Hudson’s Bay, and more 
so in Hudson’s Straits, faster and much greater range of tides 
occur. For tidal studies, a monograph by Dr. William Bell Daw- 
son can be obtained from the hydrographer’s office in Ottawa. 
There is no excessive amount of rain in summer, and storms are 
cyclonic in nature, by no means unusually frequent, and nothing 
like tornadoes or typhoons are ever known on the coast. Even 
thunderstorms are so scarce, except in the northern mountains, 
as to be said to be almost non-existent. Magnetic storms, on the 
other hand, are violent and common. Compasses of a magnetic 
type are apt to be seriously deflected, and need constant watch- 
ing. The phenomena known as aurora borealis are very common, 
and the exquisite northern lights are to be seen to some extent 
on almost every clear night. Sometimes they are of unusual 
beauty, completely covering the sky from the zenith to the 
horizon. 

Labrador, by decision of the privy council of England, made 
in 1927, after litigation between Canada and Newfoundland, was 
granted to Newfoundland, all the land drained by rivers flowing 
out into the Atlantic ocean being granted to that country. This, 
owing to the fact that the Hamilton drains the whole of the high 
plateau into the Atlantic by cutting its huge canyon through the 
height of land, has given vast forests and mineral veins and un- 
told water powers to the island colony, an asset that has gone 
a long way to re-establish its credit with the outside world. This 
was unexpected by Canada and has greatly embittered Quebec, 
which has thus lost much valuable hinterland, and was far more 
than Newfoundland expected. It involves a very grave responsi- 
bility, for no one familiar with it in any expert way except as 
regards its fisheries is domesticated there. 

The country is governed by the laws of Newfoundland — but 
owing to its isolated and scattered population, it has never had any 
representative in the Assembly. No law courts exist in Labrador 
and her ports; crime is very rare, and justice is dispensed by un- 
paid justices of the peace, with appeals to St. John’s if desired, but 
seldom known. The visits of the surrogate courts and a proper 
magistrate were long ago discontinued, the expense not being 
justified by the work accomplished. There is practically no 
drunkenness, and there are no open saloons, but liquor and intoxi- 
cants can be purchased from Newfoundland. 

The Labrador hinterland could graze untold quantities of do- 
mestic reindeer, as Alaska is doing under American management. 
This is shown by the fact that numerous wild caribou once roamed 
the whole shore. The eider duck, now fast diminishing, could 
be made as valuable an industry as in Iceland. The hair seals, 
which mean food, clothing and almost life to the people are 
fast receding, before the annual attack on the herds by powerful 
steamers just when the females are having their (one) young. 
Labrador berries have never been farmed and improved. No 
survey of ; ts coast exists. As an asset of raw materials for sport, 
tourist traffic, food supplies, timber, power, minerals, Labrador 
is invaluable. But it needs specially skilled workers to protect 
and develop it, and until it gets that it cannot possibly yield its 
quota to the human race. 

There are now three hospitals on the Labrador coast, and three 
nursing stations in between, built and supported by the Inter- 
national Grenfell Association. There are six wireless stations, so 
that a visitor can communicate with the outside world in case of 
need. A fortnightly mail steamer visits all along the east coast 
as far north as Cape Chidley, and a weekly steamer from Battle 
Harbour to Bay of Islands unites the end of the railway with the 
whole coast. The Newfoundland Government has also provided 
bay boats on the east coast of north Newfoundland, which meet 


the railway at Lewisporte, and then communicate with the north- 
ern boat. So far as sea service goes there are thus frequent 
chances to get in and out of the country, though the boats are 
none of them over 1,500 tons. 

Bibliography. — Prof. A. S. Packard, Labrador (1891) ; Norton, 
Bowdoin College Exploration (1901) ; Dr. Charles Townsend, Captain 
Cartwright and His Journal (1911) ; Colonel Wood, Commission of 
Conservation, Animal Sanctuaries in Labrador (Ottawa, 1912) ; Gren- 
fell and others, Labrador and Its People (1914) ; Hubbard, The Long 
Labrador Trail; D. Wallace, Lure of the Labrador Wild; H. Prichard, 
Through Trackless Labrador. (W. Gl.) 

LABRADORITE, a common rock-forming mineral of the 
plagioclase ( q.v .) group of felspars. The name which comes from 
its occurrence on the coast of Labrador is usually reserved for 
those solid solutions of albite and anorthite over a range from 
Ab^n™ to Ab 10 An 7n . In many examples a remarkable iridescence 
is produced by the occurrence of fine lamellar inclusions of haema- 
tite or ilmenite arranged along definite crystallographic directions 
or planes, the play of colours resulting from optical interference. 

Common labradorite without iridescence is an important con- 
stituent of many basic igneous rocks as gabbro, doleritc and basalt, 
while it is practically the sole constituent of the plutonic igneous 
rock known as anorthosite. (C. E. T.) 

LABRADOR TEA ( Ledum groenlandicum ), the popular 
name for a small evergreen shrub of the heath family (Ericaceae) 
growing in bogs and swamps in Greenland, Canada and the more 
northern parts of the United States The leaves are tough, densely 
covered with brown wool on the under face, fragrant when crushed 
and have been used as a substitute for tea. 

LABRUM, a large basin for hot water in the calidarium } 
or hot room, of a Roman bath. Occasional examples were of great 
size and cut out of a single piece of marble or granite; one of 
porphyry in the Vatican, is over 12 ft. in diameter. ( See Baths.) 

LA BRUYERE, JEAN DE (1645-1696), French essayist 
and moralist, was born in Paris on Aug. 16, 1645. He himself 
signed the name Delabruy^re in one word. His father was con- 
troller-general of finance to the Hotel de Ville. The son was edu- 
cated by the Oratorians and at the university of Orleans; he was 
called to the bar, and in 1673 bought a post in the revenue depart- 
ment at Caen, which gave the status of noblesse and a certain 
income. In 1687 he sold this office. Bossuet introduced him in 
1684 to the household of the great Conde, to whose grandson Henri 
Jules de Bourbon as well as to that prince’s girl-bride Mile, de 
Nantes, one of Louis XIV.’s children, La Bruyere became tutor. 

His Caractkrcs appeared in 1688, and at once brought him many 
enemies. At the head of these were Thomas Corneille, Fontenelle 
and Benscrade, who were pretty clearly aimed at in the book, as 
well as other persons, men and women of letters as well as of so- 
ciety, on whom the cap of La Bruyere’s fancy-portraits was fitted 
by manuscript “keys” compiled by the scribblers of the day. The 
friendship of Bossuet and the protection of the Cond6s sufficiently 
defended the author, and he continued to insert fresh portraits of 
his contemporaries in each new edition of his book, especially in 
the 4th (1689). Those whom he had attacked were powerful in the 
Academy, and numerous defeats awaited La Bruyere before he 
could make his way into that guarded hold. He was defeated thrice 
in 1691, and on one memorable occasion he had but seven votes, 
five of which were those of Bossuet, Boileau, Racine, Pellisson and 
Bussy-Rabutin. It was not till 1693 that he was elected, and even 
then an epigram, which, considering his admitted insignificance in 
conversation, was not of the worst, haesit lateri : — 

Quand la Bruyere se presente 
Pourquoi faut il crier haro? 

Pour faire un nombre de quarante 
Ne falloit il pas un z6ro? 

His unpopularity was, however, chiefly confined to the subjects 
of his sarcastic portraiture, and to the hack writers of the time, 
of whom he was wont to speak with a disdain only surpassed by 
that of Pope. His description of the Mercure galant as “imme- 
diatement au dessous de rien ” is the best-remembered specimen of 
these unwise attacks; and would of itself account for the enmity 
of the editors, Fontenelle and the younger Corneille. La Bru- 
y£re’s discourse of admission at the Academy, one of the best of 
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its kind, was, like his admission itself, severely criticized, espe- 
cially by the partisans of the “Moderns” in the “Ancient and 
Modern” quarrel. With the Caract&res, the translation of Theo- 
phrastus, and a few letters, most of them addressed to the prince 
de Cond6, it completes the list of his literary work, with the excep- 
tion of a curious and much-disputed posthumous treatise. La 
Bruyere died very suddenly on May 10, 1696. Two years after 
his death appeared certain Dialogues sur le Quidtisme, alleged to 
have been found among his papers incomplete, and to have 
been completed by the editor. 

The plan of the CaracUres is thoroughly original, if that term 
may be accorded to a novel and skilful combination of existing 
elements. The treatise of Theophrastus may have furnished the 
first idea, but it gave little more With the ethical generalizations 
and social Dutch painting of his original La Bruyere combined 
the peculiarities of the Montaigne essay, of the Pensees and 
Maximes of which Pascal and La Rochefoucauld are the masters 
respectively, and lastly of that peculiar 17th-century product, the 
“portrait” or elaborate literary picture of the personal and mental 
characteristics of an individual. 

But La Bruyere has neither, like Moliere, embodied abstract 
peculiarities in a single life-like type, nor has he, like Shakespeare, 
made the individual pass sub speciem aetemitatis } and serve as 
a type while retaining his individuality. He is a photographer 
rather than an artist in his portraiture. With Racine and Massillon 
he is probably the very best writer of what is somewhat arbitrarily 
styled classical French. 

The editions of La Bruyere, both partial and complete, have been 
extremely numerous Les Caractercs de Thiophraste tradvits du Grec, 
ayec les caractbes et le% tnoeurs de ce sitcle, appeared for the first 
time in 1688, being published by Michallet, to whose little daughter, 
according to tradition, La Bruyere gave the profits of the book as a 
dowry. In the eight new editions published during his lifetime much 
new matter was incorporated. In recent times numerous editions of 
the complete works have appeared, notably those of Walckenaer 
(1845), Servois (1867, in the series of Grands tcrivains de la France ) , 
Asselineau (a scholarly reprint of the last original edition, 1872) and 
Chassang (1876). See also E. Fournier, Comtdie de La Bruyere 
(1866) ; M. Paul Morillot, La Bruyere (1904), in the series of Grands 
tcrivains jran$ais; E. Gosse, Three French Moralists (1918). 

LABUAN, an island off the coast of Brunei, in 5 0 16' N., 1 1 5 0 
15' E. Area 30 sq.m.; pop. (1921) 5,956, of whom a fifth were 
Chinese, the remainder chiefly Kadayans from the mainland, a 
few Malays and a few Europeans. It is a Crown colony, incor- 
porated for administrative purposes with the Straits Settlements 
from which it is distant 725 miles. Labuan, noted for its excellent 
natural harbour, is a port of call and entrepot for the pro- 
duce of Borneo and the Sulu islands destined for Singapore. 
On the small island of Pappan at the entrance to Victoria Harbour 
is an important lighthouse. Originally Labuan was covdted with 
thick forest, but it has been almost completely cleared of heavy 
timber either by the lumbermen or by fire and much of it is now 
under secondary growth. The Kadayans arc good agriculturists. 
There are some 2,000 acres under rice, sago, rubber, coconuts and 
other palms, groves of oranges, mangoes, bananas and pineapples. 
A small breed of native cattle thrives on an extensive plain. There 
are no wild mammals, but a few snakes and lizards are found. The 
most interesting birds are the megapodes, which lay their eggs 
in a mound constructed by themselves, and the beautiful black 
and white pigeon which though, like the megapode, common to 
these islands, does not frequent the mainland. The climate is hot 
and moist, but not unhealthy for Europeans. Labuan’s revenue 
is derived from harbour dues, rents and licences. Its imports in 
1926 were valued at $3,073,400 (£358,300); its exports at 
$3’39U5oo (£395,000). Victoria is supplied with its water by a 
Government owned reservoir; the only bank is a branch of the 
Government Post Office Savings Bank; a cable connects the island 
with Singapore, North Borneo and Hong Kong. 

History. — The East India Company in 1775, after expulsion 
from Balambangan by Sulu pirates, sought to make Labuan a 
trading station. The attempt failed and the island became wholly 
uninhabited and rarely visited except by the pirates. It came 
into prominence when in 1846 on the initiative of James Brooke, 
afterwards first Rajah of Sarawak and Admiral Sir Harry Keppel, 



it was ceded by the sultan of Brunei to Great Britain. It*was 
taken over as a naval station where British ships might careen and 
refit, where crews might be exercised in rifle range practice, and 
where stores and merchandise, necessary for carrying on trade 
with Brunei, might be kept. Great Britain undertook to suppress 
piracy and unlawful traffic. In 1848 it was made a Crown colony 
and continued as such for forty years. A garrison of imperial 

troops was maintained till 1871. 
The colony was assisted by 
grants in aid till 1869, when it be- 
came nominally self-supporting, 
but year by year it got deeper 
into financial difficulties and in 
1889 its administration was 
handed over to the British North 
Borneo Company, whose chief 
officer became governor. The 
scheme, however, did not work 
satisfactorily and in 1905 the 
island was placed under the gov- 
ernor of the Straits Settlements, 
with which it was incorporated in 
1907. Five years later Labuan 
became a separate unit still un- 
der the governor of the Straits 
Settlements. Attempts at coal- 
mining have proved unprofitable. 
Indications of petroleum have 
been found. Labuan’s population, 
non-existent in 1846, steadily in- 
creased till it reached a total of 
8,411 in 1901, but it was no more 
than 6,546 in 1911. 

(C. H.; E. S.) 

LABURNUM, known botan- 
ically as Laburnum vulgare (or 
Cytisus Laburnum), a familiar 
tree of the pea family (Legu- 
minosae); it is also known as 
“golden rain.” It is a native of the mountains of France, Switzer- 
land, southern Germany, northern Italy, etc., has long been culti- 
vated as an ornamental tree throughout Europe, and was intro- 
duced into north-east America by the European colonists. Gerard 
records it as growing in his garden in 1597 under the names of 
anagyris, laburnum or beane trefoyle. 

Several varieties of this tree are cultivated, differing in the size 

of the flowers, in the form of the 
foliage, etc., such as the “oak- 
leafed ’’ ( quercifolium ), pendu- 
lum , crispum, etc.; var. aureum 
has golden yellow leaves. One of 
the most remarkable forms is Cy- 
tisus Adami , which bears three 
kinds of blossoms, viz., racemes 
of pure yellow flowers, others of a 
purple colour and others of an in- 
termediate brick-red tint. The 
last are sterile, with malformed 
ovules, though the pollen appears 
to be good. The yellow and purple 
“reversions” are fertile. It 
originated in Paris in 1828 by M. 
Adam, who inserted a “scion” of 
the bark of Cytisus purpureas into a stock of Laburnum. A vigor- 
ous shoot from this bud was subsequently propagated. For the 
nature of other so-called graft hybrids, see Chimaera. 

The laburnum has highly poisonous properties. The roots taste 
like liquorice, which is a member of the same family as the labur- 
num. It has proved fatal to cattle, though hares and rabbits eat 
the bark of it with avidity. The seeds also are highly poisonous. 

The heart wood of the laburnum is of a dark reddish-brown 
colour, hard and durable, and takes a good polish. Hence it 
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is much prized by turners, and used with other coloured woods 
for inlaying purposes. 

LABYRINTH, the name given by the Greeks and Romans 
to buildings, entirely or partly subterranean, containing a number 
of chambers and intricate passages, which rendered egress difficult. 
The word is considered by some to be of Egyptian origin, others 
connect it with the Gr. AaDpa, the passage of a mine or with 



Maze in the gardens at hampton court palace 


Xa/dpus, a Lydian or Carian word meaning a “double-edged axe” 
{Journal of Hellenic Studies , xxi. iog, 268). 

Pliny (Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 19, 91) mentions the following as the 
four famous labyrinths of antiquity. 

1. The Egyptian, of which a description is given by Herod- 
otus (ii. 148) and Strabo (xvii. 81 1). It was situated to the east 
of Lake Moeris, opposite the ancient site of Arsinoe or Croco- 
dilopolis. According to Egyptologists, the word means “the temple 
at the entrance of the lake.” According to Herodotus, the entire 
building, surrounded by a single wall, contained twelve courts and 
3,000 chambers, 1,500 above and 1,500 below ground The roofs 
were wholly of stone, and the walls covered with sculpture On 
one side stood a pyramid 40 orgyiae, or about 243 ft high Herod- 
otus himself went through the upper chambers, but was not per- 
mitted to visit those underground, which he was told contained 
the tombs of the kings who had built the labyrinth, and of the 
sacred crocodiles. Other ancient authorities considered that it 
was built as a place of meeting for the Egyptian nomes or political 
divisions; but it is more likely that it was intended for sepulchral 
purposes. It was the work of Amenemhe III., of the 12th 
dynasty, who lived about 2300 b.c. It was first located by 
the Egyptologist Lepsius to the north of Hawara in the Fayum, 
and (in 1888) Flinders Petrie discovered its foundation, the 
extent of which is about 1, oooft long by 800ft. wide. (See W M. 
FJiAders Petrie, Hawara, Biahmu and Arsinoe, 1889 ) 

2. The Cretan, said to have been built by Daedalus on the 
plan of the Egyptian, and famous for its connection with the 
legend of the Minotaur. It is doubtful whether it ever had any 
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real existence. By the older writers it was placed near Knosaos, 
and it is represented on coins, but nothing corresponding to it has 
been found during recent excavations, unless the royal palace was 
intended. Later writers (e.g., Claudian, De sexto Cons. Hononi, 
634) place it near Gortyna, but some winding passages and cham- 
bers close to that place are, in reality, ancient quarries. 

3. The Lemnian, similar in construction to the Egyptian with 
150 columns. 

4. The Italian, a highly intricate series of chambers in the lower 
part of the tomb of Porsena at Clusium. This tomb is said to be 
recognizable in the mound named Poggio Gajella, near Chiusi. 

Lastly, Pliny (xxxvi. 19; applies the word to a rude drawing 
on the ground or pavement. 

During the middle ages a maze or labyrinth was frequently 
indicated on the floors of French cathedrals, and the names of 
the architects were often incorporated in its design. That at 
Amiens (destroyed in the 19th century and now replaced by a 
copy) contained a verse in which the name of the builders ap- 
peared. In the centre were placed figures of the bishop and the 
three architects, inlaid in white marble. No satisfactory explana- 
tion of the existence of these mediaeval mazes has yet (1928) 
been given. 

In gardening, a labyrinth or maze means an intricate network 
of pathways enclosed by hedges or plantations of which it is 
difficult to find the centre or exit It is a remnant of the old 
geometrical style of gardening. The more common kind consists 
of walks, formerly called alleys kept to an equal width by parallel 
hedges, which should be too close and thick for the eye readily 
to penetrate them. The task is to get to the centre, marked in 
some conspicuous way, then to return; but even those who know 
the key are apt to be perplexed. Sometimes the design consists 
; of alleys only, such as one published in 1 706 by London and Wise. 

| Of a more pretentious character was a design published by Switzer 
in 1742 showing “six different entrances, whereof there is but 
one that leads to the centre, and that is attended with some 
difficulties and a great many stops.” 

The maze in the gardens at Hampton Court Palace which is 
considered one of the finest examples in England, was planted in 
the reign of William III It is constructed on the hedge and alley 
system, and was, it is believed, planted with hornbeam, replaced 
by hollies, yews, etc. The key to the centre is to keep the right 
hand continuously in contact with the hedge from first to last, 
going round all the stops. 

The maze in the gardens at Somerleyton Hall, near Lowestoft 
was designed by Mr. John Thomas; the yew hedges have been 
planted about 60 years. 

There was a labyrinth at Theobald’s park, near Chfeshunt, when 
this place passed from the earl of Salisbury into the possession 
of James I An 18th century one is said to have existed at Wim- 
bledon House, the seat of Earl Spencer 

On the Egyptian labyrinth, see A. Wievcmann, Agyptische Ce - 
j schichte (1884), and his edition of the second book of Herodotus 
I (1890) ; on the Cretan, C Hock, Kreta (1823-29), and A J Evans in 
j Journal of Hellenic Studies; on the subject generally, articles in 
! Roscher’s Lexikon der Mythologie and Daremberg and Saglio’s Die - 
tionnairc dcs Antiquitcs. 

LABYRINTHODONTIA, an order of extinct Amphibia, 
so-called from the complicated pulp-cavities of the teeth They 
range in time from the Lower Carboniferous to the Triassic, one 
, family of the latter period supplying the only known marine 
j amphibians. The form of the body was in general newt-like; the 
; early and later members of the order were aquatic, but the inter- 
! mediate forms were terrestrial. Some reached a considerable size, 
: though not in any way comparable to the Mesozoic reptiles The 
most primitive family, the Embolomeri, seem to have been the 
ancestors of all later amphibians. (See Amphibia ) 
LABYRINTH ORGAN: see Equilibrium, Animal. 

LAC, a resinous incrustation formed on the twigs and young 
branches of trees by an insect, Coccus lacca , which infests them 
The term lac is the same as the numeral lakh — a hundred thousand 
— and is indicative of the countless hosts of the insect. Lac is 
' a product of the East Indies, especially Bengal, Pegu, Siam and 
I Assam, and is produced on a number of trees, particularly Fiats 
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religiosa. The insect which yields it is closely allied to the coch- 
ineal insect, C. cacti; kermes, C. ilicis; and Polish grains, C. 
polonicus, all of which, like the lac insect, yield a red colouring 
matter. The minute larvae fasten in myriads on the young shoots, 
and, inserting their long proboscides into the bark, draw their 
nutriment from the sap. The insects exude the resinous secretion 
over their entire bodies; this forms in effect a cocoon, and, the 
separate exudations coalescing, a continuous, hard, resinous layer 
honeycombed with small cavities is deposited over the twig. From 
this the females, which form the bulk, never escape. After im- 
pregnation, which takes place on the liberation of the males, about 
three months from their first appearance, each female develops 
into an amorphous organism consisting in its main features of a 
large, smooth, shining crimson sac — the ovary — with a beak stuck 
into the bark, and a few papillary processes above the resinous 
surface. The red fluid in the ovary forms the lac dye of com- 
merce. To obtain the largest amount of both resin and dye the 
twigs with their living inhabitants must be gathered in June and 
November. Lac as gathered is known as “stick lac”; the resin, 
crushed to small fragments, washed in hot water to free it from 
colouring matter, melted, strained through thick canvas, and 
spread out into thin layers, is “shellac,” and is the form in which 
it is usually brought to European markets. Shellac varies in 
colour from dark amber to almost black; the palest, “orange-lac,” 
is the most valuable. Shellac may be bleached, the product being 
known as white shellac. Bleached lac takes delicate shades of 
colour, and dyed yellow it is used in the East Indies for ornaments. 
Lac is a principal ingredient in sealing-wax, and forms the basis of 
valuable varnishes, besides being useful in cements, etc. 

LAC AILLE, NICOLAS LOUIS DE (1713-1762), French 
astronomer, was born at Rumigny, in the Ardennes, on March 15, 
1713. Through the patronage of J. Cassini, he obtained employ- 
ment, first in surveying the coast from Nantes to Bayonne, then, in 
1739, in remeasuring the French arc of the meridian. After two 
years’ work he succeeded in correcting the anomalous result pub- 
lished by J. Cassini in 1 718. He was admitted to the Academy, and 
became mathematical professor in Mazarin college, where he 
worked in a small observatory. He proposed, in 1750, an astronom- 
ical expedition to the Cape of Good Hope, which was officially 
sanctioned. Among its results were determinations of the lunar 
and of the solar parallax (Mars serving as an intermediary), the 
first measurement of a South African arc of the meridian, and 
the observation of 10,000 southern stars. Lacaille returned to 
Paris in 1754, and withdrew to Mazarin college where he died on 
March 21, 1762. Lalande said of him that, during a comparatively 
short life, he had made more observations and calculations than 
all the astronomers of his time put together. 

See J. S. Bailly, Hist, de Vastr . moderne , tomes ii , iii., passim ; 
J. C. Poggendorff, Biog. Lit. Handworterbuch ; R. Grant, Hist, of 
Physical Astronomy, pp. 486, etc.; R. Wolf, Geschichte der Astronomic. 

LACAITA, SIR JAMES [Giacomo] (1813-1895), Anglo- 
Italian politician and writer. Bom at Manduria in southern Italy, 
he practised law in Naples. In 1851 after the restoration of 
Bourbon autocracy he was arrested for having supplied Glad- 
stone with information on Bourbon misrule. Through the inter- 
vention of the British and Russian ministers he was liberated, but 
on the publication of Gladstone’s famous letters to Lord Aber- 
deen he left Naples. He first settled in Edinburgh, where he mar- 
ried Maria Carmichael, and then in London where he was pro- 
fessor of Italian at Queen’s college (1853-56). In the latter 
year he accompanied Lord Minto to Italy and met Cavour. 

In i860 Francis II. of Naples had implored Napoleon III. to 
send a squadron to prevent Garibaldi from crossing over from 
Sicily to Calabria; the emperor agreed, if Great Britain would 
co-operate. Cavour entrusted Lacaita with the task of inducing 
Russell to refuse co-operation. Lacaita, who was an intimate 
friend both of Russell and his wife, succeeded in winning over 
the British statesman just as he was about to accept the Franco- 
Neapolitan proposal, which was in consequence abandoned. He 
returned to Naples late in i860, and in 1861 entered the chamber 
as deputy for Bitonto. In 1876 he was created senator. He died 
in 1895 at Posilipo near Naples. 


Lacaita co-operated with Lord Vernon in the latter’s edition of 
Dante’s Inferno (1858-65). 

LA CALLE, a seaport of Algeria, in the arrondissement of 
Bona, department of Constantine, 56 m. by rail E. of Bona and 
10 m. W. of the Tunisian frontier. Pop. 3,501 (2,745 Europearis). 
La Calle from the time of its earliest records in the roth century 
has been the residence of coral merchants. In the 16th century 
exclusive privileges of fishing for coral were granted by the dey of 
Algiers to the French, who first established themselves on a bay 
to the westward of La Calle, naming their settlement Bastion de 
France; many ruins still exist of this town. In 1677 they moved 
their headquarters to La Calle. The company — Compagnie d ’- 
Ajrique — who owned the concession for the fishery was suppressed 
in 1798 on the outbreak of war between France and Algeria. The 
French regained possession in 1817, were expelled during the wars 
of 1827, when La Calle was burnt, but returned and rebuilt the 
place in 1836. 

See Abbe Poiret, Voyage en Barbarie . . . (1789) ; Sir R. L. Playfair, 
Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce (1877) ; and Paul Masson, Lcs 
Compagnies du Corail (1908). 

LA CALPRENEDE, GAUTHIER DE COSTES, 

Seigneur de (c. 1610-1663), French novelist and dramatist, was 
born at the Chateau of Tolgou, near Sarlat (Dordogne), in 1609 
or 1610. After studying at Toulouse, he came to Paris and entered 
the regiment of the guards, becoming in 1650 gentleman-in-ordi- 
nary of the royal household. He was the author of several long 
heroic romances ridiculed by Boileau. They are: Cassandre (10 
vols., 1642-50); Cleopatre (1648); Faramond (1661); and Les 
Nouvclles, ou les Divertissements de la princesse Alcidiane (1661), 
published under his wife’s name, but generally attributed to him. 
His plays lack the spirit and force that occasionally redeem the 
novels. The best is Le Comte d’ Essex, represented in 1638. 

LA CARLOTA, a municipality (with administration centre 
and 43 barrios or districts) of the province of Occidental Negros, 
Philippine Islands, on the west coast of the island of Negros 
and the left bank of the San Enrique river, about 18 m. south of 
Bacolod, the provincial capital. Pop. (1918), 20,410. The sta- 
tion for the study of sugar culture established by the Spanish 
Government has been converted into a general agricultural sta- 
tion by the U.S. Government. Sugar culture and milling are 
carried on by modern methods. Good motor roads connect La 
Carlota with other towns. In 1918, it had 5 manufacturing estab- 
lishments with output valued at 59,300 pesos; 30 sugar mills with 
output valued at 675,000 pesos; and 102 household industry estab- 
lishments with output valued at 33,400 pesos. Of the ten schools, 
eight were public. The language spoken is a dialect of Bisayan. 

LACAZE-DUTHIERS, HENRI DE (1821-1901), French 
zoologist, was born on May 15, 1821, at Montpezat and studied 
medicine in Paris. He was successively professor of zoology at 
Lille (1854), at ^e Natural History museum of Paris (1865) 
and at the Sorbonne (1869). In 1872 he founded the marine 
zoological station at Roscoff and in 1881 at Banyuls-sur-Mer. 
From 1883 until his death on July 21, 1901, he edited the 
Archives de la zoologie expirimentale. Lacaze-Duthiers aimed 
to inspire young research workers both by his own example and 
by his works. Of these the chief are: Histoire de T organisation 
et du develop pement du dentale (1858), Le Monde de la mer 
(1889), Histoire naturelle du corail (1863). 

LACCADIVE (lak'a-dev) ISLANDS, a group of coral reefs 
and islands in the Indian Ocean, between io° and 12 0 20'. N. and 
71 0 40' and 74 0 E. The name Laccadives ( laksha dwipa, “hundred 
thousand isles”) is that given by the people of the Malabar coast, 
and was probably meant to include the Maldives. There are 
seventeen separate reefs, “round each of which the ioo-fath6m 
line is continuous” (J. S. Gardiner). There are, however, only 
fourteen islands, and of these only nine are inhabited. Between 
the Laccadives and the Maldives to the south lies the isolated 
Minikoi. The principal submerged banks lie north of the islands; 
they are Munyal, Coradive and Sesostris, and are of greater extent 
than those on which the islands lie. The islands have in nearly? 
all cases emerged from the eastern and protected side of the reef, 
the western being completely exposed to the S.W. monsoon. The 
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islamds are small, none exceeding a mile in breadth, while the 
total area is only about 80 sq.m. The soil is light coral sand, 
beneath which, a few feet down, lies a stratum of coral stretching 
over the whole of the islands. This coral, generally a foot to a 
foot and a half in thickness, has been in the principal islands 
wholly excavated, whereby the underlying damp sand is rendered 
available for cereals. These excavations — a work of vast labour 
— were made at a remote period, and according to the native 
tradition by giants. Coarse grain, pulse, bananas and vegetables 
are cultivated; coco-nuts grow abundantly in all parts of the 
islands. For rice the inhabitants are compelled to depend upon the 
mainland. 

Population and Trade. — The population is about 10,000. 
The people are Moplas, i.e., of mixed Hindu and Arab descent, 
and are Mohammedans. The language spoken is Malayalim, but 
it is written in the Arabic character. Reading and writing are 
common accomplishments among the men. The chief industry is 
the manufacture of coir. The various processes are entrusted to 
the women. The men employ themselves with boatbuilding and 
also in transporting the produce of the islands to the coast. 

As the frequent coral reefs in the vicinity of these islands make 
navigation dangerous, commerce is carried on almost exclusively 
in native vessels, which are manned by the daring sailors of these 
islands. 

History. — Albirum ( c . 1030) divides the whole archipelago 
(Dibajat) into the Divah Kuzah or Cowrie Islands (the Mal- 
dives), and the Divah Kanbar or Coir Islands (the Laccadives). 
The islanders were converted to Islam by an Arab apostle named 
Mumba Mulyaka, whose grave at Androth still imparts a peculiar 
sanctity to that island. The kazee of Androth was in 1847 still 
a member of his family, and was said to be the twenty-second 
who had held the office in direct line from the saint. The Por- 
tuguese discovered the Laccadives in May 1498, and built forts 
upon them, but about 1545 the natives rose upon their oppressors. 
The islands subsequently became a suzerainty of the raja of 
Cannanore, and after the peace of Seringapatam, 1792, the 
southern group was permitted to remain under the management 
of the native chief at a yearly tribute. This was often in arrear, 
and on this account these islands were sequestrated by the British 
government in 1877. 

LACCOLITH, in geology, the name given by G. K. Gilbert 
to intrusive masses of igneous rock possessing a cake-like form 
(from Gr. Xcikkos, cistern, \Wos, stone), first described from the 
Henry Mts. of southern Utah. Their characteristic is that they 
have spread out along the bedding planes of the strata, but afe 
not so broad and thin as the sheets or intrusive sills which, con- 
sisting usually of basic rocks, have spread over immense dis- 
tances without attaining any great thickness. Laccoliths cover 
a comparatively small area and have greater thickness. Typi- 
cally they have a domed upper surface while their base is fiat. 
In the Henry Mts. they are from 1 to 5 m. in diameter and 
range to 5, 000 ft. in thickness. The cause of their peculiar shape 
appears to be the viscosity of the rock injected, which is usually 
of intermediate character and comparatively rich in alkalis, be- 
longing to the trachytes and similar lithological types. These 
are much less fluid than the basalts, and the latter in conse- 
quence spread out much more readily along the bedding planes, 
forming thin flat-topped sills. At each side the laccoliths thin 
out rapidly so that their upper surface slopes steeply to the 
margins. The strata above them which have been uplifted and 
bent are often cracked by extension, and as the igneous ma- 
terials well into the fissures a large number of dikes is produced. 
At the base of the laccolith, on the other hand, the strata are flat 
and dikes are rare, though there may be a conduit up which the 
magma has flowed into it. The rocks around are often much 
affected by contact alteration, and great masses of them have 
sometimes sunk into the laccolith, where they may be pahly 
melted and absorbed, with resulting changes' in physical and 
chemical composition. 

^Gilbert found that these laccoliths were filled at depths of 
7,000 to 10,000 ft. and did not reach the surface, giving rise to 
volcanoes. From the effects on the drainage of the country it 


seemed probable that above the laccoliths the strata swelled up 
in flattish eminences. Often they occur side by side in groups 
belonging to a single period, though all the members of each 
group are not strictly of the same age. One may be formed on the 
side of an earlier one, and compound laccoliths also occur. When 
exposed by erosion they give rise to hills, and their appearance 
varies somewhat with the stage of development. 

In western South America similar laccoliths occur in consider- 
able numbers and present some diversity of types. Occasionally 
they have one steep side while the other is gently inclined; some 
are split into a number of sheets spreading outwards through the 
rocks around. 

In Britain and elsewhere the term is used of a variety of in- 
trusive masses not strictly identical in character with those of 
the Henry Mts. Some of these rest on a curved floor, like the 
gabbro masses of the Cuillin Hills in Skye; others are injected 
along a flattish plane of unconformability where rock rests on the 
upturned and eroded edges of an older series, as in the felsite 
mass of the Black Hill in the Pentlands, which has followed the 
line between the Silurian and the Old Red Sandstone, forcing the 
rocks upwards without spreading laterally to any great extent. 

(J. S. F.) 

LAC DYE is derived from the lac insect ( Coccus lacca or 
ficus) which lives on the peepul or bo-tree ( Ficus religiosa ), the 
jujube ( Zizyphus jujuba ) and the dak (Bute a frondosa) and 
other trees native to Southern Asia. It is an extremely ancient 
dyestuff, and was employed in the East for many centuries before 
it was known in Europe. Its use in Great Britain dates from 
about 1790. The insects fasten themselves to the twigs during 
November, and become covered with a viscous fluid forming a 
cellule round the animal, which attains its full size in March. 
From this product, known as “stick lac,” the dye is extracted with 
hot sodium carbonate, the solution evaporated, and the residue 
moulded into cakes. Lac dye was at one time of much importance, 
and shellac merely its by-product; now the position is reversed, 
the dye being but seldom employed. It yields shades similar to 
those of cochineal ( q.v .), and was formerly used for dyeing in 
admixture with the latter. The colouring matter it contains, 
laccaic acid , CgoHuOjo, is closely related to the carminic acid of 
cochineal. (A. G. P.) 

LACE. The word lace is applied to an ornamental openwork 
fabric formed by looping, interlacing, braiding or twisting threads 
of flax, cotton, silk, gold or silver, mohair or aloe fibre. Like the 
early English lacez and the old French las sis or lacis , it is derived 
from the Latin laqueus. 

HISTORY 

The cemeteries and tombs of Ancient Egypt have preserved 
fine linen weaves, spindles and loom weights dating from the early 

dynasties; but with the exception 
of the buratto weave which is 
said to have been in use in Baby- 
lon and (during the XXII. 
Dynasty) in Egypt it is not un- 
til the Coptic period, in the first 
decade of the Christian era, that 
we have in the plaited thread 
head-dresses of the native Egyp- 
tians any material that may prop- 
erly be classed as lace. It is 
to this field that the student of 
to-day must turn for documents 
dealing with the beginning of lace 
history. In technique these caps, 
which in many instances re- 
semble bags, are of what has been described as “Egyptian plaiting” 
although it is not known whether the technique is of Egyptian 
origin. In the curious twisting of the threads the fabric suggests 
bobbin work; but up to the present time, Egypt has failed to 
yield anything indicating that the art of bobbin lace-making was 
practised in its ancient civilization. In Italy, however, E. M. 
Bixio, director of the Etruscan museum at Bologna, working on the 
site of the ancient Roman settlement of Claterna, in 1892, 
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unearthed a series of small cylindrical objects which in size and 
form would seem to be identical with modern lace bobbins, and 
which were, moreover, found in pairs and groups similar to the 
arrangement of bobbins in the manufacture of bobbin lace. 

In the 13th century the art of embroidery in England had at- 
tained a perfection that has never been surpassed, a neediecraft 
requiring a skill and dexterity equal to that of the Venetian lace- 
workers, and yet England never excelled in the production of 
needlepoint lace. An early reference to work with bobbins, how- 
ever, is found in a Harlean manuscript dating from about 1471, 
which gives directions for making ‘lace Bascom, lace indented, 
lace bordered, lace covert, a brode lace, a round lace, a thynne 
lace, an open lace, lace for hattys’ etc.,” the illuminated capital 
letter with which the manuscript opens showing the figure of a 
woman making these articles. The process there described would 
seem to be allied to card-weaving, the fingers serving to carry the 
thread which was occasionally dropped to form a sort of indented 
lace or braid. Such openwork braid marked an advance in the 
evolution of gold and silver passementerie from the cords and 
lacings which many early writers on the subject freely translated 
as “lace.” Fine bobbin lace, being dependent upon the supply of 
pins, could not of necessity have developed to any great extent 
prior to the manufacture of brass pins. Early pins were of box- 
wood, bone, bronze or silver. One of the earliest records is that 
found in a wardrobe account of 1347 in which a charge for 12,000 
pins is made for the trousseau of Joanna, daughter of Edward III. 

The history of lace-making, as it developed, records in its evolu- 
tion various types of openwork thread fabrics: (1) Interlaced and 
knotted threads varying, of fringed linen, the origin of the punto 
groppo or macrami of northern Italy; (2) Network, of which 
there are several varieties: (a) the Coptic type in which a series 
of threads arranged vertically on a rectangular frame in such a 
way as to form a double warp are separated by a removable rod 
or “sword” as they are plaited from the centre of the frame, which 
process produces simultaneously a weave above and below the 
point where the fingers are plaiting the thread; (b) also made on 
a frame, in which the threads forming the net are knotted at the 
points of intersection (It. punto a maglia quadra; Fr. riseau, 
rezel, rezeuil; filet brodt; Ger. N etzarbeit) ; (c) woven net, made 
on a small hand loom or framework in which the warp threads are 
twisted at each passage of the weft, the buratto above referred to, 
a technique which is also found in textile fragments of the Swiss 
Lake-dwellers and in Peruvian weaves of the 9th century (It. 
buratto. Fr. to He clere ); (d) net worked by needle over a card- 
board pattern or a spool, such as is found in the circular disc or 
“sol” pattern of the Spanish punto de Cataluha and in the South 
American nanduti or toile d’arraignte. 

As finally evolved, however, lace-making comprised four dif- 
ferent processes (1) with the needle: needlepoint (It. punto in 
aco; Fr. point h V aiguille; Ger. ndhspitzen) developed directly 
from drawnwork and cut-linenwork in which processes certain 
counted threads in a linen cloth are removed to provide open 
spaces for decorative lace stitchery. When the field for decora- 
tion is obtained by withdrawing threads of the linen, the work is 
termed drawnwork, of which there are several varieties: (It. 
punto tirato; tela sfilata; fili tirati e ripresi or lads; fili tirati tela 
lasciata. Fr. point tirt; Ger. Durchbrucharbeit ; Sp. deshilado). 
When groups of counted threads are removed by cutting, it is cut- 
linenwork (It. punto tagliato; Fr. point coupd; Ger. Doppeldurck- 
brucharbeit) ; (2) With bobbins, pins and pillow or cushion: bob- 
bin or pillow lace (It. merli a piombini; Fr. dentelle & fuseaux; 
Ger. Kloppelspitze ; Dutch, gespelde-werkte kant; Old Flem. spelle 
werk)\ (3) With a crochet hook; (4) With shuttles on a loom 
operated by hand or by power-driven machinery. 

The classification of lace by the historical sequence of design 
according to centuries, can b£ roughly grouped as follows: 16th 
century, geometric type; 17th century, patterns of foliated scrolls 
supported by tie-bars with no background; 18th century, formal 
arrangement of symmetrically balanced scrolls reflecting contem- 
porary silk patterns, stylistic floral forms, naturalistic floral 
motives with ribbons and festoons; development of the mesh 
background and elaborate jours or ornamental stitches; 19th 


century, the decadent period of design, ultra naturalistic floral 
patterns ; introduction of machine net. 

Italy. — In Renaissance portraits of the late 15th century, rare 
jewels are worn with costumes of sumptuous velvets heavily 
trimmed with gold and silver passements. In the early days of 
lace-making the lace trade was handled entirely by the Paris 
passementiers who made no distinction between passementerie and 
lace, applying the same name to both. The confusion of terms 
resulting therefrom persisted until the middle of the 17th century 
when in lace nomenclature passement and dentelle became two 
distinct fabrics, the former applying only to flat braid or guimp 
trimmings of gold or silver thread, the latter to needlepoint and 
bobbin lace. But lace had not yet become an accessory of dress. 
From the middle of the 16th century on, however, the history of 
lace, as recorded in contemporary portraiture, can be traced step 
by step as the gradual mastery of the art was acquired by the 
workers in meeting the mandates of fashion. It was this century 
that witnessed the evolution of needlepoint lace from embroidered 
and cut linenworks. When in 1542 a sumptuary edict prohibited 
the extravagant use of silk and gold in embroidery, the early 
geometric type was already well established. The process of this 
work was as follows: groups of counted warp and weft threads 
were drawn or cut out from a piece of linen cloth leaving at set 
intervals a certain number of warp threads, these with the cut 
edges of the linen cloth forming a series of rectangular openings; 
in such spaces adde^i threads, diagonally placed, served to sup- 
port star and circular motives worked in the simple loop or button- 
hole stitch (point noui ), which is the foundation of all needlepoint 
lace. This lace — which the Italians styled reticella (from rete f net) 
and which has been variously described as “gothic point” and 
“Greek lace” — Venice exported in large quantities to the court of 
France during the reign of Louis XIII. where it enriched the 
collars, knee garters and shoe tops of the King’s favourites. 

The sumptuary edict of 1542 was an important date in lace 
history, for the neediecraft workers of Venice, obliged to abandon 
embroidery in colour, turned their attention to the elaboration of 
white work; and it was during this period when the finest linen- 
works were produced in her convents and in the families of 
nobility, that Italy’s lace technique was established — a technique 
that owed its perfection to the meticulous accuracy with which in 
the preparation of a pattern each thread of the linen was carefully 
counted. But the Venetian workers who had long served their 
apprenticeship as embroiderers and were past masters in the art 
of reproducing with the rteedle patterns inspired by the delicate 
foliated scroll-work found on the borders of missals and in the 
arabesques of Near Eastern leather work and rug weaves, were 
not content with the geometric type of patterns, and as their 
technique developed they strove to abandon the linen foundation 
in order to reproduce in lace the same patterns that were used for 
embroidery. At this time, side by side with the already developed 
geometric type, two varieties of cut-work are found which seem 
to reflect this tendency on the part of the lace-workers. One 
of these is the punto tagliato (punto, stitch; tagliare , to cut) for 
which the Venetian, Mattheo Pagan, published a book of patterns 
in 1542, the year of the edict. In this work, which like reticello 
starts with a linen foundation, a sufficient number of counted 
warp and weft threads are withdrawn to form a simple rectangular 
framework; this reticulated background is then overworked, and 
superimposed upon it is a scrolling vine pattern worked in punto 
in aria. The fact that Paris Bordone appears to be the only 
Venetian painter whose works record this variety of cut-work 
would seem to indicate that the transitional period was of short 
duration. The second variety is what is known as intagliatela , 
another version of cut cloth. In this the pattern is elaborately 
designed with foliated arabesques and pomegranate motives, the 
occasional open spaces no longer adhering to the earlier quad- 
rangular outline, the geometric stars and circles giving way to 
stylistic floral motives, figure and animal devices which occupy the 
irregular fields of openwork. 

When the lace-makers realized that their perfected techniquc*flo 
longer required the support of the reticulated background wjth its 
| linen foundation, they discarded the old process and used patterns 
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ITALIAN LACE IN PORTRAITS OF THE 16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES 

Portrait by Justus Sustermans (1597-1681) of Bartolommeo Corsini, Florence. The ruff is edged 2. Portrait by Bronzino (Agnolo di Cosimo Tori, 1503-72) of Eleonora of Toledo. In the Uffizi Gallery, 
with the bobbin lace of the period, Italian 17th century, with five points and very open pattern Florence. The neckpiece of net-work is Italian punto mandilino, 16th century 
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BY COURTESY OF (I, 4) THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK, (2) THE COOPER UNION MUSEUM FOR THE ARTS OF OECORATION, NEW YORK 


ITALIAN 16TH CENTURY LACES AND PATTERNS 


1. Altar cloth of embroidered net, Italian, 16th century. The central 

design, with the initials IHS, appears In the pattern book, Opera. 
Nova, etc., published by Matthlo Pagan In Venice, 1546 

2. Needlepoint, punto tagliato, Italian, mid-16th cent. Patterns for this 

type of work were first published by Matthio Pagan in Venice, 1542 


3. Pattern for cut work from Matthlo Pagan’s pattern book 

4. Cut linen work, Italian, middle of the 16th century. This needlepoint 

reticello strip is similar to patterns designed by Matthio Pagan 

5. Pattern from “Le Pompe," a pattern book of 1557 

6. Modern execution of the pattern in fig. 5, by Madame Paulis. Brussels 
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of :loth-backed parchment, on which an outlining thread was I twist in the loop worked in an open pattern over a couched outline, 


coached that served as a supporting framework for the pattern; 
ar j on this outlining thread the looped stitchery was worked on 
the surface but not through the parchment foundation. When the 
work was finished a sharp knife passed between the parchment, 
%nd the cloth-backing cut the couching threads and the lace worked 
on the surface was released. Thus at the beginning of the 17th 
century w T e find the geometric reticello type giving way to pat- 
terns of deep points — both in needlepoint and bobbin-made laces, 
which in time were supplanted by patterns of foliated scrolls com- 
bined with irregular tie-bars or brides that served to hold the 
edges of the pattern in place. With greater dexterity of work- 
manship and increasing demand for richer fabrics the simple punto 
in aria soon took on an accentuated cordonnet (PI. VIII., fig. 7) 
which in time was varied by the introduction of details worked in 
high relief and edged with picots (loops), the heavy Venetian point 
(It. punto tagliato a fogliami , or punto a relievo; Fr. Gros 
point de Venise; Ger. Venezianer Relie f spit ze). The highest stage 
of its development, however, is found in the punto roselline or 
rose point of the early 1 8th century with its evenly distributed 
accentuation and its exquisitely delicate technique. It was thus 
that Italy’s lace-workers, who supplied the world market during 
the greater part of the 17th century, laid the foundation on which 
the art of lace-making in other countries was based. Three other 
Venetian needlepoints should be mentioned before turning to 
Italian pillow-made lace: (1) Punto avorio, closely worked needle- 
point bands of silk or linen, a peasant lace peculiar to the Valle 
Vogna district in northern Italy; (2) The grounded Venetian, 
which the French term point de Venise & reseau, the most delicate 
of all needle-wrought fabrics, and probably designed to compete 
with the exquisite Brussels pillow-made fabric; (3) Burano lace, 
identified by its vertically worked mesh of unevenly spun thread 
that gives a clouded effect to the ground. The patterns are 
usually composed of a simple coral spray or a floral disc motive 
outlined with a heavier thread overcast with a sparsely worked 
buttonhole stitch. 

Of Italian pillow-made laces, those of Genoa and Milan, some- 
times termed North Italian guipure, are the most important. In 
the 15th century (1411-20) Genoa was importing large quantities 
of gold thread from Cyprus, and later became the centre from 
which the luxurious courts of Europe obtained their gold and 
silver passementeries and laces. English wardrobe accounts of the 
1 6th century record the purchase of Genoese silk lace for Queen 
Elizabeth, and a mouchoir de point de Gennes {rise is mentioned 
among the effects of Marie de Medici. 

Among the more important Italian bobbin laces are the follow- 
ing: (1) Pointed lace; Genoese and Venetian of the 1 6th and 17th 
centuries, used for neck-ruffs, handkerchiefs and aprons. The 
Genoese has a characteristic stitch resembling a grain of wheat 
throughout the pattern; the Venetian is more delicate in texture. 
(2) Point de Milan, although termed “point,” is a pillow-made 
bobbin lace. The 17th century types are guipure, scroll and bride 
pattern without mesh; the 18th century scroll and figure motives 
in a field of mesh. (3) Tape and needlepoint lace, made to imitate 
heavy Venetian point has a pattern composed of narrow bobbin 
tape combined with needlepoint stitches. (4) Ligurian or Genoese 
types, a 17th century pointed lace of flat bobbin braid-like texture, 
and a reticello type, often termed point de Genes jrisS , His- 
pano-Moresque or Greek lace. (5) Vermicelli, a fine-meshed r 8th 
century lace of the Mechlin type in which the pattern is outlined 
with a heavier thread. 

The interrelation between Europe and the Far East during the 
middle ages and in the 15th century between Italy and the Levant 
is evidenced not only in the migration of patterns, but also in the 
transmission of various techniques; thus it is that the graceful 
arabesques of Persian rug weaves and tooled leather-work com- 
bined with the floral motives of Rhodian pottery reappear in 
Venetian points of the 17th century just as the tela sfilata type of 
Italian drawn-work is undoubtedly of Near Eastern origin. 

/he Orient. — In the Orient a lace technique similar to that of 
Italian needlepoint is found in occasional Chinese embroideries 
of the 1 8th century. This is a buttonhole stitch with an extra 


the completed fabric resembling details in Venetian needlepoint 
and also early English Hollie point. Bobbin lace-making was first 
taught in China by missionaries settled at Chefoo in the latter part 
of the 19th century. In 1895 British missionaries commercialized 
the work which developed into a thriving industry in the Chefoo, 
Chi Hsia Hsien and Shantung districts where torchon, Maltese, 
French and Belgian patterns were copied first in silk and later in 
linen and cotton thread, the finest of which were made at Ching 
Chou, a town 30 m. W. of Weihsien. In 1920 filet was introduced 
in the Chefoo district which attained a highly perfected technique 
and which was exported in large quantities to America, while other 
laces were marketed in Australia. 

The history of lace-work in Persia and Syria is confined to net- 
work embroidered in coloured silk, simple drawn-work used in 
edging embroideries, Greek bibilia or Turkish oyah, a needlepoint 
fabric peculiar to the eastern Mediterranean district. 

The Mediterranean Area. — In this should be included the 
islands of the Aegean where in Crete is found a simple type of 
bobbin lace in which the pattern is outlined in colour; this lace 
is closely allied to 1 8th century Spanish polychrome lace and also 
to a type found in central Europe. In Sicily technique and pat- 
terns follow Italian tradition both in network, drawn-work and 
bobbin laces which in the 19th century were abandoned for em- 
broidered machine net, much of which was used in bridal veils 
and for trimming ecclesiastical vestments. The old work of 
Sardinia is described by Signora Ricci as a peculiar type of filet 
designed with confronted birds often worked in rather coarse blue 
and white thread, or again a finer quality of white thread is found 
in works more elaborately designed in which an angular type of 
scroll is combined with figure motives. The silk bobbin lace of 
Malta, in which the Maltese cross is a distinguishing mark, has 
been copied extensively in the Far East, both in China and India, 
where the work has been introduced by missionaries. Like the old 
Genoese it has in its pattern the stitch resembling an oat or wheat 
seed and is likewise of a guipure type. Turning to the Barbary 
States, Morocco is a field rich in embroidery which reflects both 
Indian and Italian influences, but its lace-work is confined to a 
very coarse heavily knotted filet designed with archaic animal 
motives, and a simple type of needlepoint worked in a stitch 
similar to the punto avorio of Italy often used as an entre-deux. 

Spain. — In Spanish lace, network and drawn-work combine in 
their patterns in many instances the double eagle or the lions of 
Castile, alternating with turreted castles set in a field peopled 
with archaic figures and stylistic birds. These latter motives also 
occur in similar work throughout the Mediterranean area, Sicily, 
Aegean islands, Sardinia and in some Moroccan embroideries. In 
Spanish drawn-work, however, the method employed in over- 
working the field — where counted warp and weft threads of the 
linen have been drawn out, leaving an open-work mesh — differs 
from the Italian in which the remaining threads of the linen are 
covered with a winding stitch while the Spanish process loops the 
thread through the four sides of the mesh. 

What may be termed typical Spanish network is the punto de 
Cataluna with its characteristic sun or “sol” pattern. Spanish 
copies of the Italian reticello have a much less compact technique 
and here again the geometric motives reflect the “sol” motive of 
the punto de Cataluna rather than the star and wheel patterns of 
the Italian models. Needlepoint corresponding to the punto in 
aria type on the other hand is much more closely worked ; the vase 
form when it appears is more bulbous, while the leaves and 
flowers are inclined to be round and flat, edged with tightly worked 
picots . The most beautiful Spanish needlepoint of the 16th cen- 
tury is the punto de Espana frisado en oro. This has a foundation 
of gold thread that forms a series of small picots outlining the 
motives while in the body of the pattern the gold thread is over- 
worked with polychrome silk in a weaving stitch. The punto de 
Espana of the late 16th and early 17th centuries, corresponding to 
contemporary punto in aria of the Italian workers, is also quite 
individual in character. The patterns, which show little variation, 
adhere closely to a gracefully curved leaf form which at times 
alternates with a diagonally set branch motive. 
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Spanish portraits of the 17th century record an extravagant use 
of pointed bobbin lace in the enormous neck-ruffs of the period, 
a type similar to the Italian but which is claimed to have been a 
native product. While the church treasuries of Spain are rich in 
Flemish laces, there are among these occasional variants of the 
‘‘point de Milan” which are undoubtedly Spanish; in these the 
patterns are less carefully drawn and the scroll motives that 
terminate in pomegranate or disc-like flowers are as a rule set in a 
field of square, open mesh. Another form of bobbin lace from 
the district of Seville is of coarse thread rather loosely worked; 
this has a large quadrangular mesh with a pattern of archaic tree 
motives. To many, however, Spanish lace means the black and 
white silk blonde lace used for mantillas ; quantities of these laces 
were produced at Catalonia, but those made in France at Chan- 
tilly, Bayeux and Caen were of much finer quality. Machine 
copies of these laces in which the pattern has a needle-run outline 
are often sold as hand-made fabrics. 

France. — There were already many centres of lace-making in 
France when, under the royal patronage of Louis XIV., Venetian 
and Flemish lace-workers were imported to stimulate the industry. 
In the littie museum of Alengon may be seen a few bits of needle- 
work and reticello said to have been made by the women of the 
court of Marguerite de Valois. It was Catherine de Medici, the 
Italian queen of Henry II., however, whose interest in needlework 
may be said to have laid the foundations of the lace industry in 
France, and it was during her sojourn at the French court as wife 
of Francis II., that Mary Stuart became an adept in the art of 
the needle. The work of this period comprised embroidered filet 
(resetiil), shown, in the Bronzino portrait of Eleanor of Toledo 
(PI. I. fig. 2); simple cutwork such as is found in the portrait of 
Henry II. and in that of his daughter Claudia, and drawn-work 
like the cap of Holbein’s portrait of Anne of Cleves (1540). It was 

during the reign of Henry III. ^ 

(1574-89) that Venetian and 

Genoese laces became so impor- X 

tant an accessory of male attire 

that enormous sums of French 
money poured into Italy while / 

native industries languished. This //, ■ 

continued during the extravagant (f* 

reign of Louis XIII.; but with x ZrW 

the advent of Colbert, the great 

minister of finance under Louis , 

XIV., a new regime was effected 

and in 1665 the manufacture of tr- L 0 IW tSi 

point de France was established /flS S jgj y 0 
at Alengon, Argentan, Sedan, /iPurtwwijl 

Rheims and other centres. Many 

of the lace-makers of Alenqon 

already knew the technique of 

the point de Venise, a number 

having been trained by Mme. de 

La Perriere, who had discovered 

the process in 1661. Alengon lace /Dl 

of the early period had a large (J(j {JJ* 

hexagonal, buttonholed, mesh like 

the point de France but without 

picots; later the fine hexagonal courtesy of the metropoutan museum 
mesh became the accepted Alen- "“J. pll|ow used in makinfl Enflllih 
<;on type, while the Argentan H oniton bobbin lace 
workers adopted the hexagonal Below: Pillow used In making French 
mesh of twisted thread, the bobb,n ,aco 
bride tortillie instead of the buttonholed mesh, the bride bouclie. 
It is difficult to say just when the laces of Alen^on and Argentan 
ceased to be termed points de France , but according to Mrs. Pal- 
liser an inventory of 1723 is the last to mention point de France, 
while point d’ Argentan appears in 1738 and point d’Alen^on in 
1741. Skilled workers from Venice were imported to perfect the 
technique of the native lace-maker in reproducing Venetian 
points, while others were brought over the border from Flanders 
to teach bobbin lace-making in order to enable the native indus- 
tries to meet the demand of the court for point d’Angleterre which, 


though a pillow-made fabric, came to be known as point de France 
fagon d’Angleterre. At the time of the reorganization of the ina'is- 
try there were a number of Flemish pillow-lace makers working at 
Rheims. The first needlepoint laces produced under royal patron- 
age were close copies of the heavy Venetian point which, when 
made in France, was termed point Colbert . In time, however, tnt 
French evolved a distinct type by increasing the number of brides 
until they became a large hexagonal mesh, which served as a field 
or background to the exquisite patterns designed by Le Brun, 
Berain, Bailly and other skilled draughtsmen working under court 
patronage. Beautiful works of the great period may be seen in the 
collections of the Musde des arts decoratifs, Paris, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. The history of lace as it developed in France during 
the 17th and 1 8th centuries is recorded in the engravings of Abra- 
ham Bosse and Le Paultre and the portraits of van Loo, Hya- 
cinthe Rigaud, Nattier, Le Brun and other court painters. In the 
Department du Nord, where several important Flemish lace cen- 
tres were transferred to France at the time of the Peace of Nim- 
wegen, the lace produced under French surveillance took on all 
the charm and elegance peculiar to points de France . The ex- 
travagant uses to which priceless points de France were applied 
during the reigns of Louis XIV. and XV. included not only laces 
for the steinkerqne (a long cravat worn alike by men and 
women), frills, cap crown and lappets for the towering fontange 
head-dress engageantes for the Louis XV. sleeve ruffles, and elab- 
orate lace aprons; but these rich fabrics were also used in adorn- 
ing the boudoir, the dressing-table, the bed and the bath. 

Smaller centres in the Mirccourt and the Haute Loire continued 
to produce the simpler bobbin laces such as were used in the head- 
dresses of the peasant class while Chantilly, Caen, Bayeux and Le 
Puy specialized more particularly in black lace which became 
fashionable toward the middle of the 17th century at the time of 
the marriage of the young king (Louis XIV.) to the Infanta of 
Spain in 1660. While this vogue lapsed during the 1 Sth century 
it was revived again during the Louis XVI. period and attained 
great popularity in the middle of the 19th century ( c . 1851) when 
for 25 years or more fashion decreed that every lady’s wardrobe 
should include a Kashmir or Paisley shawl for winter, and for 
the summer a black or white so-called Chantilly shawl, many of 
which were produced at Brussels and Ghent. 

The fall of Napoleon brought to a close the brilliant era of lace- 
making in France, and while exquisite fabrics were still available 
during the Restoration period when the bishops officiating at the 
coronation of Charles X. were resplendent in lace-trimmed vest- 
ments, the revival was of short duration and, in spite of the at- 
tempt on the part of the Empress Eugenie to bring relief to the 
impoverished lace-makers by placing large orders, the industries 
were finally forced to the wall owing to the increasing popularity 
of machine-made fabrics. 

Belgium. — Despite the fact that Italy disputes with Belgium 
the invention of bobbin lace, Belgium will always stand pre-emi- 
nent in the art as it was developed in that country in the 18th 
century at the height of its greatest period. While records fail 
to throw any light on the early history of lace-making in the 
Low Countries, save in occasional evidences discovered in paint- 
ings of the 15th century, existing documents prove that in Brus- 
sels the art was already a thriving industry in the second half 
of the 1 6th century. After that date, however, Belgium is rich 
in dated documents. The earliest of these is the bedspread pre- 
served in the Brussels museum. The fabric, of unbleached linen 
thread, is designed in a series of compartments; in two of these 
appear the crowned monogram of Albert and Isabella, while in 
others are the arms of Brabant, of Spain and of England, the 
lily of France and the eagle of Austria. Among the personages 
represented are Philip II., Roman emperors, the legendary figure 
of Sainte Gudule and a number of figures associated with the 
celebrated Cortege de l’Ommegang du Sablon. 

Of slightly later date is the splendid cover in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum said to have belonged to Philip IV. of 
which bears in its design the crowned Austrian eagle surmounted 
by the collar of the Golden Fleece. From an historical point a 
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Plate III 



Portrait by Rembrandt van Rijn (1607-69) of Martin Daey, 1634. The lace is Flemish needlepoint, reticello. 
The costume illustrates characteristic features of the period in lace collar and cuffs, garters worn like a scarf 
around the knee, and rosettes on the shoes 
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p ece of equal interest is the flounce of point d’Angleterre in the 
7 -russels collection (PI. IX., fig. 7), a work executed presumably at 
che time of the marriage of Charles III. (afterwards Charles VI. of 
Spain) and Elizabeth of Brunswick. This lace designed in the 
.arlier style of the points de France, combines in its pattern the 
interlaced monogram of these sovereigns and also their portraits 
surmounted by the Austrian crown. These with the splendid 


Upper left, mechun mesh, upper right, point de Paris, lower 

LEFT. BRUSSELS MESH. LOWER RIGHT. LILLE. ARRAS AND BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE LACE 

pieces preserved in the church treasuries of the 18th century 
and the number of historical works produced during the World 
War, form an important group illustrating the historical sequence 
of Belgian work during the past three centuries. 

Eugene van Overloop in his guide to the Brussels collection, 
classifies Belgian laces according to districts under four general 
heads: (1) The laces of Brussels and the so-called Brabant laces. 
(2) The laces of Flanders. (3) The laces of Mechlin and those 
of the Antwerp district. (4) The laces of Valenciennes and their 
prototypes the laces of Binche. 

In technique, Belgian laces may be divided as follows: (1) 
Bobbin laces: (a) -Those made with a continuous thread on a 
stationary pillow; a process termed fil continu , such as Binche, 
Valenciennes, Mechlin, Lille, point de Paris, point de Flandre or 
trolle kant . ( Kant is the old Flemish word for lace; trolle kant 
is a Flemish lace with a pattern outlined with a heavier thread 
than the body of the lace.) (b) Those made in sections — on a 
movable pillow that may be turned to follow the curves of the 
pattern — and the tie-bars ( brides ) or mesh added later; a work 
described as d pieces rapportees. In this variety the bobbins are 
at times supplemented by a crochet hook when the edges of the 
pattern have to be connected or additional threads have to be 
added in working the mesh, the hook drawing a loop of thread 
through a pin-hole in the edge of the work, in which loop a free 
bobbin is passed to draw the knot tight, as in the bobbin laces 
a the 1 6th and early 17th centuries, the guipure laces of Brussels 
and Bruges and the modem Duchesse. (c) The Brussels hand- 
made bobbin net ( droschel or vrai rSseau) made in narrow strips 
of one or more inches in width placed side by side and joined with 


Ihe point de raccroche. The weaving of this delicate hexagonal 
mesh that has two sides braided and four sides twisted is one of 
Belgium’s greatest achievements in lace-making. (2) Needle- 
point laces: Those worked on cloth-backed parchment or paper; 
the Brussels point & l’ aiguille or point de gaze. (3) Bobbin and 
needlepoint laces, which combine both techniques, the pattern 
usually worked on the pillow and the tie-bars or the mesh worked 
in with the needle. Modern lace of this type is often termed point 
d f Angle terre. (4) Applied laces: Those in which the pattern, 
worked with bobbins or by needle, is applied on hand-made or 
machine-made net; Brussels applique. (5) Embroidered machine 
net: this, when the pattern is in chain stitch worked with a 
crochet hook, is termed tambour work or tulle brodi; when the 
pattern is embroidered with a needle it is called broderie d 
Vaiguille. 

Brussels as a court centre, produced the finest fabrics, a type 
which has a distinguishing feature in the delicate tape-like veining 
of its scrolls and leaves worked in a raised technique — a technique 
that was carried into England by Belgian refugees and reproduced 
in Devonshire Honiton. Brussels lace is worked in sections and 
the mesh or brides added. Especially fine were the old laces of 
Binche and Valenciennes, both worked fil continu. Early Valen- 
ciennes is distinguished by its round mesh, 19th century work 
having a square mesh and a quality less fine, while of special 
interest is the potto kant (flower pot) type of the Antwerp district. 
During the World War the Belgian relief made considerable 
progress in establishing better schools with modern methods, 
some of which have been continued in the different districts. 

Holland. — Dutch portraits of the 17th century record in the 
lace-edged collars of Van Dyck’s subjects, a closely worked 
pointed lace similar to, but less delicate than the Italian fabric. 
It is probable, however, that such lace may have been of Flemish 
rather than Dutch origin. What may be strictly termed Dutch 
lace is that made by the peasants for their native head-dresses. 
This in its close texture, reflects all the sturdy characteristics 
of the Dutch people. The fabric is so closely worked as to have 
the appearance of linen cloth in which the pattern is barely visible. 
A typical pattern, however, is an oval flower motive resembling 
a highly conventionalized chrysanthemum blossom considered by 
some authorities to have been inspired by the Chinese chrysanthe- 
mums in Oriental porcelains; other patterns for cap-bands are 
designed with a floral vase between confronted birds, or again, 
confronted swans. But little is known of the early laces produced 
in Holland. The Dutch excelled in bobbin lace. 

England. — In the opus Anglicanum of the 13th century the 
art of England’s needle-craftsmen had already attained its zenith 
in the great ecclesiastical embroideries of that period. But de- 
spite this perfected technique, England never excelled in the art 
of needlepoint lace, and it was to foreigners that she owed the 
introduction and development of her pillow-lace industry. The 
first reference to such occupation is that contained in a “Com- 
plaint” made in 1454 in consequence of the importation of six 
women, probably Flemings, who, it is said, at that time intro- 
duced Netherlandish linen-work and darning into England. Prior 
to the middle of the 1 6th century, however, there is little docu- 
mentary evidence of anything other than imported fabrics, gold, 
silver and thread “lace” having become an article of commerce 
during the reign of Henry VII. 

The earliest record of '‘laced linen” occurs in an inventory of 
1519 which mentions Flolland linen and a yard of lace. In the 
portraits of the wives of Henry VIII. the caps are edged with 
simple purles except in the case of Anne of Cleves, whose head- 
dress shows a band of lettered drawn-work designed in the style 
of the libertas piece in the pattern book of Vavassore (1532). 
During this reign while cutwork and rcticello decorated the robes 
and vestments of church dignitaries, it did not yet appear in 
feminine attire. In Queen Mary Tudor’s time (1553-58), how- 
ever, the use of gold and silver lace and cutworks in costume had 
attained sufficient popularity to warrant a sumptuary law for- 
bidding foreign cutworks to anyone under the degree of baron, 
while to a woman of a station beneath a knight’s wife it was en- 
tirely prohibited. Throughout this early period lace was variously 
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described as purle, passemayne or ‘ bone work,” the latter refer- 
ring to bobbin or pillow-made lace. 

The establishment of England’s lace industry owes its inception 
to the influx of continental refugees that poured into the country 
during the third quarter of the 16th century which occurred at 
three different times: — (1) 1563. Netherlandish Protestants flee- 
ing from the terrors of the Spanish Inquisition. Among these were 
many ‘‘parchment lace” makers who settled along the coast of 
Kent. (2) 1568. A second group from the Mechlin lace district 
settled in Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire. (3) 1572. A third 
group of French refugees who emigrated to England at the time 
of the slaughter of the Huguenots. 

Thus at the time of the accession of Queen Elizabeth, while 
England was well supplied with lace-makers, foreign markets were 
still supplying the court with Genoese gold and silver edgings 
and simple Netherlandish bobbin laces such as were needed for 
the elaborate neck-ruffs, aprons and recently introduced hand- 
kerchiefs demanded by the current mode. In the midland counties 
and Devon, however, these foreign-born lace-workers were lay- 
ing the foundations of a thriving industry for future generations. 
The geometric or reticello type of the Elizabethan period con- 
tinued well into the reign of James I.; but with Charles I. the 
early 17th century mode that demanded elaborated points in 
lace patterns was established, a mode that gave way toward the 
middle of the century to broad, rounded scallops which gradually 
changed to a straight-edged variety in the latter part of the cen- 
tury. This century also witnessed the development of the foli- 
ated scroll in lace design following Venetian models. 

The reign of Charles I. was marked by profligate extravagance 
in the use of lace. In the king’s wardrobe accounts, one entry 
alone calls for 994 yd. for 12 collars and 24 pairs of cuffs, and 
again 600 yd. are required for trimming the ruffs of the king’s 
night clothes. While lace was still imported in large quantities, 
in the first quarter of the 17th century, the English industry 
developed rapidly and in 1620 the exportation of a large quantity 
of gold and silver lace to India for the king of Golconda, recorded 
by an English company, indicates marked commercial activity. 
In order to encourage English workers, Charles I., in 1635, issued 
an edict prohibiting the importation of foreign “purles, cutworks 
and bone laces.” It was at this time that the term point d’ Angle- 
terre came into use. Whether the lace bearing this name was an 
English fabric or whether it was a Flemish lace smuggled across 
the Channel to be sold as an English lace is a point that has 
caused much controversy. 

A portrait of Catherine of Braganza painted by a Dutch artist 
illustrates the type of lace worn in court circles at the time of 
the accession of Charles II. The lace in this portrait corresponds 
closely to that illustrated in Plate VI. fig. 2, an important docu- 
ment in English lace history. This lace which was found among 
some household linens in an old Devonshire shop, has a field of 
oak branches and acorns that serve as a background to a feather 
motive surmounted by the royal crown of England variously 
inscribed as follows: Carolus Rex, C. 1661 B., Vive le Roi and 
C. B. Baronet. Similar acorn branches are found in an old Bucks 
parchment dating from about 1700 illustrated by Wright; also 
the technique is the close bobbin stitch of the early Devonshire 
lace. While Dutch in type, there is no reason why a work of this 
importance should not have been made in England, bearing as 
it does the initials of Catherine of Braganza and the date 1661, 
which is not only the year of Charles’s coronation and of his 
betrothal to Catherine, but also the year in which the king issued 
a proclamation enforcing his father’s act prohibiting the importa- 
tion of Continental lace. 

During the reign of James II., England’s lace-making popu- 
lation was again augmented by the immigration of refugees from 
France at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685; many of these were from the districts of Chantilly, Paris, 
Alengon and Argentan, who brought with them the technique in 
which each of these centres specialized. 

The court still retained its interest in Flemish laces throughout 
the reign of William and Mary, during which period the tower- 
ing lace head-dress, the fontange of the French court, like the 


enormous neck-ruff of earlier days, proved a stimulus to the late 
trade. From this time, the lace history of England reflects tm 
popular trend of continental fashion until the early years of the 
19th century, when hand industry everywhere was forced to give 
way to the increasing demand for machine-made fabrics, and iiY 
this field England took the lead, for it was an Englishman who built 
the first machine capable of producing fine Brussels net. 

There was a revival of the Honiton industry under William IV. 
when a petition was addressed to Queen Adelaide in behalf of the 
distressed lace-makers. At that time the centre of the Devon- 
shire lace industry was at Beer, a little fishing hamlet on the 
Devon coast between Seaton and Exmouth. Here the workers 
were furnished with new patterns, and it was here that the 
wedding lace of Queen Victoria was made, the dress costing 
i 1,000. Honiton lace retained its popularity throughout the Vic- 
torian era; schools were established in various districts and 
every attempt was made by public and private enterprise to per- 
petuate the art, but these efforts met with little encouragement 
in the face of increasing interest in the less expensive machine 
product. (Honiton lace of the Victorian era is considered by some 
to be a decadent form of 18th century point d } Angle terre which 


such writers claim to have been of Devon rather than Flemish man- 
ufacture.) By the beginning of the 20th century lace was no longer 
fashionable, the prosperity of the native industry receiving a 
desperate set-back when the World War flooded the country with 
refugee lace-makers and Belgian relief work. 

Of Irish lace to-day there are three distinct types. In date 
the earliest of these is the Carrickmacross guipure and appliqui 
which has been made in that neighbourhood since 1820. In this 
the pattern is cut from fine cambric embellished with needle- 
point stitches; in making the applied type the same process is 

employed, the finished work be- 
ing afterwards applied on machine 
net. What is known as Limerick 
lace is the same as the Belgian 
tulle brocU , tambour work on ma- 
chine-made net, a chain stitch 
worked with a crochet hook. 
Irish point, or Youghal lace, orig- 
inated in the Convent of the 
Presentation of that town in 
County Cork. It is a flat needle- 
point lace and its technique is 
based on Italian models. All 
these industries originated as 
famine relief measures. 

Germany.— -The German 
presses produced the earliest pat- 
tern books, and German lace de- 
rived its technique from Flemish 
workers who emigrated at the time 
of the Spanish Inquisition and 
settled in Saxony. , German tradi- 
tion centres about the historic 
figure of Barbara Uttmann who, 
in 1561, organized an industry 
that developed rapidly and in time 
employed some 30,000 persons 
in the manufacture of- lace work 
which had its origin in the net- 
work used for miners’ caps, 
Dresden in the 18th century was 
noted for its drawn-work, European fashion for the moment 
demanding “Dresden ruffles” and “Dresden aprons.” Drawn-wotk 
of this period followed contemporary lace patterns. In North 
Germany bobbin laces for native head-dresses, often referred to 
as Nuremberg lace, resembled the Valenciennes and Mechlin types 
but were worked with coarser thread which resulted in a much 
less delicate texture. In central and southern Germany the 
and early 19th century peasant laces, like those of Russia, are of 
the serpentine braid type, coarsely worked on crudely drawn pat- 
terns; modern peasant laces from this district are of the coarse 
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BINCHE, VALENCIENNES, AND BRUSSELS LACES, 17TH-19TH CENTURY 


1. Bobbin lace, Blnche, Belgian, the so-called “Old Valenciennes,” with 

iond de neige or “snow ground,” 17th-18th century. The technique 
is termed ill continu 

2. Enlarged detail of Blnche lace 

3. Bobbin lace, Valenciennes, 18th century, with round mesh, called 

maille ronde. The technique is ill continu 

4. Enlarged detail, showing the mesh, maille ronde 


5. Bobbin lace, Valenciennes, 19th century, with square mesh, called 

maille carr£. The technique is ill continu 

6. Enlarged detail, showing the mesh, maille carri 

7. Detail of Brussels point d’Angleterre, showing threads of the hexagonal 

braided mesh (droschel ) , carried back of the pattern as in point 
de Milan 

8. Line drawing by Madame Paulis of Brussels, showing method of joining 

the narrow strips of droschel, or vrai rSseau 
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BOBBIN AND NEEDLEPOINT LACES, 16TH-18TH CENTURY 


date 1661 Is that of Charles ll.’s coronation, of his betrothal, and of his 
proclamation prohibiting the importance of foreign laces. 3. Venetian 
needlepoint In high relief. 16th-17th century. This heavy Venetian 
point, with details worked in high relief and often edged with loops, Is 
termed gros point de Venise. 4. Venetian needlepoint, early 17th century. 
The motives, derived from Near Eastern art, show the conventional scrolling 
pattern like that in rugs and tooled leather. The technique is elaborated 
from the punto in ana 


1. Flounce of Flemish bobbin lace, c. 1708. Another part of this flounce is 
In the Royal Museum du Cinquantenalre, Brussels. This specimen was made 
for presentation to Elizabeth of Brunswick, wife of Charles VI., on her entry 
into Brussels. The intertwined initials C and E, the portrait medallions, 
and the crown are significant motives. 2. Bobbin lace, probably made In 
Devonshire, England, 17th century. The pattern shows the British crown, 
surmounting the royal feather device. The crown motives bear the Inscrip- 
tions “Carlos Rex,” “Vive le Roi," “C. 1661 B.," and “C. B. Baronet.” The 
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j or chon or Cluny variety. In the 19th century black silk gidpure 
laces were made in Saxony. 

Switzerland. — Here also, the first lace-workers were immi- 
grants, French refugees having settled at Geneva in the 16th cen- 
tury; its most important centre, however, developed at Neufchatel, 
where lace schools still teach the art, the laces produced resem- 
bling those of Lille and Brussels. Switzerland also has to her 
credit the publication of several early pattern books, one printed 
in Zurich in 1540, and another, a reprint of Vicellio’s Corona 
printed at Saint Gall in 1593. 

Denmark and Scandinavia. — In Denmark an act of 1643 
records the interest of Christian IV. in the native industry. What is 
described as Schleswig Holstein lace is that shown in the por- 
trait of Christian IV. in the Hampton Court Palace collection, a 
lace closely allied to that in the Charles II. fabric illustrated in 
PI. VI. fig. 2. The industry at Tonder that in recent years has been 
revived was founded in 1647 when workers were imported from 
Westphalia to teach the art; the modern lace resembles that of 
Mechlin. Danish cutwork termed Hedebo is closely allied to 
similar Swedish work; the patterns are based on the Greek key 
motive. Native drawn-work follows the contemporary type found 
in France, Germany and the Netherlands. In Sweden the 17th 
century lace preserved in the Stockholm museum is of the same 
general type as the pointed bobbin laces of northern Italy. The 
modern lace industry centres are at Dalecarlia, Rattvik and 
Wadstena — the laces of Dalecarlia having the angular arrow- 
head and tree motives outlined with a heavy thread, while those of 
Rattvik are made of finer thread worked in a lozenge pattern with 
no distinctive outline. 

The United States. — Ipswich, Mass., seems to have been the 
only place where lace-making was carried on to any great extent. 
While the industry there was confined to cottage work, the lace- 
workers of Ipswich are credited with having produced silk lace to 
the amount of 42,000 yd. yearly, a statement made by Tench 
Cocxe in an address before the Pennsylvania Society in 1786. The 
technique followed English traditions, the patterns used resembling 
those found in the Midland counties; the pillow was round, like 
those used by the Devonshire workers and. the bobbins were 
slender wooden sticks without bulbed ends.' A settlement of 
Huguenots in the Hudson valley introduced bobbin lace in that 
district, but it never developed into an industry. ( See Mabel F. 
Bainbridge, “Early Lace Making in America,” in House and Gar- 
den, April, 1916.) 

LACE-MAKING MACHINES 

It is uncertain who invented the first machine capable of making 
an openwork mesh, but it is generally conceded that an English 
Nottingham worker named Hammond was one of the earliest in 
the field and that in 1768 improvements made in the stocking- 
knitting machine resulted in the production of a lacey material 
resembling net. It was also in this year that the initial attempt 
to warp so-called “lace goods” was made by another Notting- 
ham man named Crane, an invention likewise based on the stock- 
ing machine. A few years later, between 1771-77, Robert Frost, 
from the same district, invented a machine for making a coarse 
square net such as was used by wig-makers, and a finer quality 
extensively used in ladies’ mits. The next step in the development 
was the introduction of what was termed “point net,” a somewhat 
oblong hexagonal meshed fabric that appeared about 1776. 
Authorities differ as to the inventor; a patept was taken out by 
a man named Taylor in 1778 and the invention was finally ac- 
quired by the Hayne firm of Nottingham, which firm is credited 
with having introduced tambour work described as “stitch split- 
ting and net tambouring.” In 1795 William Dawson invented an 
improvement in the warp machine with which warp edgings were 
made, an invention that was afterwards applied to lace machinery. 

The invention of the Jacquard loom in 1801 marked a new era in 
the world of machine-made fabrics, and in the early years of the 
19th century, the development of power-driven machinery ad- 
r vanced rapidly. The outstanding figure of this period in the field 
of lace machinery is John Heathcoat, whose invention of the 
bobbin net machine in 1809 became the foundation of an enormous 
industry, the net produced on the perfected Heathcoat machine 


being a thread net of fine quality imitating the hand-made Brus- 
sels fabric. Another important name in the development of lace 
machinery is that of John Levers, who in 1813 improved and 
modified the arrangement of the bobbins and carriages in the 
Heathcoat machine, an invention that is said to have added 
£3,000,000 yearly to the lace trade. The first factory for the manu- 
facture of machine net was set up at Tiverton, Devon, in 1815. 
In America the first lace factory was founded at Medway, Mass., 
in 1818, followed by a second at Ipswich, Mass., in 1824. In 
France the machine industry was established by the early years 
of the century by several Englishmen from Nottingham who set- 
tled in the Calais district, using a modified type of the Heathcoat 
machine. 

Modern machine lace is made on Levers looms built in Notting- 
ham; these machines are used by American manufacturers in New 
York, Philadelphia, Bridgeport and Pawtucket; they carry from 
5,000 to 10,000 threads, and can produce from 40-180 sq.ft, of 
net or 40-18 yd. of 4 in. lace, the quality of the product depend- 
ing largely upon the genius of the designer and the commercial 
viewpoint of the producer. In Europe, where the cost of produc- 
tion is less, laces of fine quality, close copies of old Mechlin, point 
de Paris and Valenciennes, are produced, but the use of mer- 
cerized cotton reduces the durability of the fabric. 

In recent years the introduction of chemicals in lace manu- 
facture has made possible the reproduction of heavy Venetian 
point. In this method the design worked in cotton on a silk or 
wool foundation is subjected to the action of chemicals that de- 
stroy the foundation leaving the cotton embroidery intact. This 
process has been developed with considerable success in the St. 
Gall district, Switzerland. 

Another process employed in the manufacture of modern laces 
is one in which a cellulose paste is used in moulding the pattern. 
It is stated that in 1914 a Lyons factory was producing at the 
rate of 2,734 yd. of this type of “lace” in 24 hours. 
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Lace in the Making, with bobbins and needles (1923) ; E. N. Vander- 
poel, American Lace and Lace-Makers (New Haven, 1924). See also 
Needle and Bobbin Club, Bulletins (New York, 1916-25). For litera- 
ture on machine-made lace, see L. Bouffartique, Tidies et Dentelles 
mlcaniques de Calais (1907) ; W. S. Murphy, The Textile Industries 
(1910, etc.) ; W. H. Webb, in The Textile Recorder, vol. xxxiii. and 
xxxiv. (1916) ; 0 . Sauer, “The Latest Levers Lace Machine” in the 
Textile World Journal (April 1017); Margaret Taylor Johnstone, 
Bulletin of Needle & Bobbin Club, Vol. 10, No. 1 (1926) ; Marie 
Schuettc, Alte Spitzen (Berlin, 1926). (F. Mo.) 

MACHINE-MADE LACE 

Methods of Manufacture. — Lace was first made by machinery 
in the latter half of the i8tb century, and there rapidly formed 
an extensive industry. The term “lace” is employed in connection 
with knitted fabric when the plain stitch is altered by the ad- 
dition of a series of points which are selected according to pat- 
tern. These points descend on to the needles of the machine 
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and, lifting the selected stitches off, move them either to the 
left or to the right on to neighbouring needles. In the hosiery 
trade this is spoken of as lace fabric, but it would be more cor- 
rectly described as openwork. These patterns can be made of full 
width repeats by the use of the Jacquard selective mechanism 
and for plain patterns the stitches are transferred either towards 
the right or the left, but always in the same direction. In what 
are known as double-dip patterns, each 
lacing course has two selections; the first 
is transferred towards the neighbouring 
needle on the right, and the lace points 
dip again and transfer their second selec- 
tion towards the left. This gives a larger 
diversity to the fabric and increases the 
elegance and style of the pattern. This 
type of texture is used largely for under- 
wear because it can be worked in the 
same material as the ground and is homo- 
geneous to it. 

In the hosiery trade there has been a 
great increase of lace-like edgings on gar- machine-made lace 
ments, which have the advantage that Above, pattern of bobbin 
they can be made in the same type of net; below, pattern of mo«* 
material and can match in colour; what quit0 net fabrio 
is known as the shell-stitch is largely added to the edges of gar- 
ments which were formerly trimmed with lace. 

New Styles of Lace Curtains. — The decorative laces have ex- 
perienced reduced demand because of the great changes which 
have occurred in fashion, which has taken many turns unfavour- 
able to the wide use of lace. There are, however, many directions 
in which the lace trade has developed; for example, the lace 
curtain branches are active owing to the demand for the newer 
styles of lace curtains worked in decorative effects, particularly in 
the two-material foundation possible by employing viscose arti- 
ficial silk and the acetate type which can be dyed two colours in 
the same bath, the viscose taking the colour for which it has 
affinity and the acetate selecting the other. Efforts have been 
made to employ idle lace machines in the making of fabrics in- 
tended for suitings and overcoatings; but on the whole the lace 
machine has been found too expensive a means of producing goods 
of this class in competition with the weaving loom. Many types 
of lace have their yarns prepared on a beam of the ordinary kind 
where the threads are first warped from the yarns arranged on a 
creel or jack. The threads are correctly tensioned and drawn on 
to the cylinder of the warping machine which is of large circum- 
ference and set to revolve the number of times required to give 
the length of warp. When one warp section is complete the opera- 
tor cuts the threads and completes the section by securing it to 
the cylinder. He moves to the next space and places the second 
section of yarn on the new part, and repeats the operation until 
the warp is complete. These threads are next beamed in the 
usual manner by winding them on to the loom beam, adding 
flanges at the sides to prevent the edge threads falling over the side 
and becoming slack in tension. The beam is hung horizontally, 
with the threads coming up vertically through sleys of brass or 
woven wire, to guides or perforated steel bars from which they 
pass between the well of the comb bar, over the facing bar and 
round the work roller. 

The work roller is hung parallel to the warp beam and parallel 
to it. If all the threads are arranged on one beam as is done for 
the simplest types of laces, it follows that all the constituents of 
the warp must have the same take-up of thread in the fabric ; but 
in the great majority of laces there are many different lengths of 
take-up required by the various sets of threads which go to the 
composition of a pattern, consequently a number of small beams 
are employed, about itin. in diameter, on which the threads of 
varying take-up are wound. There are often 100 or more such 
beams in a machine. Certain lace looms such as the bobbin net 
type are used to produce grounds of lace texture which are 
destined to form the bases of further operations in embroidery 
and other ornamenting agencies. 

The Levers Loom. — What is known as the Levers loom is one 


of the most important types for producing fancy lace. It h£' 
bobbins and carriages which may be said to correspond to thi^ 
spool and shuttle of the weaving loom. The bobbin consists of 
two circular discs riveted together with sufficient space between 
to house about 100yd. of yarn. The discs are free to revolve on 
the verge of a carriage and controlled in tension by a spring. A 
machine having 20 bobbins or carriages to the inch would be 
known as a io-point machine, 16 carriages per inch would give 
8-point and so on for other gauges, the number of carriages being 
divided by two to give the gauge. Each comb bar in the loom can 
hold the full number of carriages back and front, each of which 
carry the combs set in an arc of about 12m., of which the centre 
is the facing bar. Both comb bars are fixed so that the combs in 
each bar are directly opposite. Along with each comb bar is the 
catch bar which moves along the curve of the comb, and the 
function of the catch bar is to move the carriage backwards and 
forwards. It does this by alternately engaging with the nibs of 
the carriage. Working in conjunction with each catch bar is a 
landing bar which supports the extremity of the carriage at each 
swing across the well of the combs. The usual range of gauges on 
lace looms are from 4-point to 16-point lace, and recent tendencies 
have all been in the direction of finer laces, and some idea of this 
delicacy may be gathered from the fact that the finest yarn which 
it is possible to spin is used for fine lace. This yam is produced 



■Y COURTESY or “TM I TEXTILE RECORDER" 

Front view of john heathcoats first lace machine, isos 

in Lancashire and holds the record in the world for fine cotton 
spinning. Cotton of 400 counts is used, that is to say 400X840= 
336,000yd. of this yarn are required to weigh 1 lb., this length 
being equivalent to 190 miles of yarn— a truly marvellous achieve- 
ment. 

The width of the lace loom is measured similar to the method 
adopted in the weaving industry, the unit being the quarter yarcr 
of 9m., thus a width of six quarter (6/4) is equal to 6X9=54* n > 
eight quarter would be 8X9=7 2 i n - wide. The unit of measur- 
ing lace is known as the rack, and this consists of a definite num* 
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NEEDLEPOINT AND BOBBIN LACES, 17TH-19TH CENTURY 


Needlepoint lace, Venetian rosepoint, 17th and early 18th centuries. 
This delicate lace is characterized by exquisite technique and evenly 
distributed accentuation 
Schleswig-Holstein lace, needlepoint 

Barbe or lappet of Old Brussels, a Flemish bobbin lace, the so-called 
point d’Angleterre, possibly made in France In the early 18th cen- 
tury, by Flemish workers from French designs. Point d’Angleterre 
was one of the fashionable court laces of the period 
Bobbin lace, Mechlin, 18th century. The laces of Mechlin and of Ant- 
werp developed a distinct character, the Mechlin type having a 
hexagonal ground and an outlining thread, with figures 
Brussels needlepoint, applied on handmade net. The Initials are those 
of the Empress Marie Louise, wife of Napoleon I.; they alternate with 
the Napoleonic emblem, the bee 

Needlepoint, so called grounded Venetian, point de Venise a rdseau, 


Italian, 18th century. The most delicate of all needlepoint laces. The 
provenance of this type of lace is still a disputed point 

7. Modern fine copy of Italian needlepoint worked in punto avorio in 

an 18th century pattern 

8. Bobbin lace, Russian, 19th century, with details in characteristic 

bright colours 

9. Bobbin lace, Swedish, 19th century. This Dalecarlia lace shows the 

angular arrowhead and tree motives, outlined with a heavy thread 

10. Bobbin lace, so-called point d'Angleterre, 18th century, showing 

Diana and her dogs. The technique is called a pieces rapporttes ; 
the pattern is worked separately from the mesh 

11. Bobbin lace, Mechlin type, of American workmanship, possibly made 

at Ipswich, Mass. The arms closely resemble those of the Washington 
family 
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Marie /Leszczynska (1703—68), queen consort of Louis XV. of France, wearing a bertha and ruffled 2. Queen Maria Christina of Bourbon, fourth wife (1829) of Ferdinand Vll. of Spain (1784—1833)! 

slaves of point de France lace; detail from the portrait (1747) by Carle van Loo (1705-65), in showing characteristic mode of wearing lace, probably Spanish blonde, period of 183Q, from <he 

tire Louvre portrait by Lopez y Portaha (1772-1850), in the Prado 
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NET, DRAWN WORK, NEEDLEPOINT AND BOBBIN LACES 


1. Knotted net worked in punto a tela. 2. Woven net, Buratto. 

3. Spanish net, sol pattern. 4 to 6. Drawnwork: 4. Tela stilata — 

weft threads drawn out, warp threads overworked with weaving stitch. 
5. Fill tirati e npresi or lacis- groups of warp and weft threads drawn 

out, pattern darned in, threads of background overworked. 6. Fill 
tirati tela lasciata — groups of warp and weft threads out at edge of 


pattern, threads of background overworked with winding stitch. 7. 17th 
cent. Venetian needlepoint, enlarged (A) Ornamental stitches, jours or 
modes (B) Tie-bars or brides (C) Cordonnet (D) High relief work. 
8. Machine-made Venetian point type. 9. Bobbin lace, Chantilly, enlarged, 
10. Machine-made Chantilly type 
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ber of motions, a motion being a clear position for the warp 
.breads to shog. A rack of bobbin net equals 240 meshes counted 
vertically. If it is desired to designate the net quality, the num- 
ber of holes is counted horizontally apd diagonally and the total 
number of holes in one inch is given as the quality; for example, 
13 diagonal holes and 9 horizontal holes per inch in a fabric would 
give 13+9— 22 quality. 

Lace machines are built in widths varying from 146m. to 222m., 
plain net machines are constructed from 2ooin. to 360m. wide, 
the wider machines being usually of a coarser point. 

Speed of Modern Lace Machines. — In machines which do 
not use beams the preparation of the warp is a most important 
matter and small neat winding machines are used. As there are 
often about 3,000 such bobbins in work at a time, they have to 
be arranged to occupy the smallest space possible and all bobbins 
on the modern lace machine are subjected to a pressure of several 
tons weight to each row. The modern lace machine has a remark- 
able speed when one considers the complicated nature of the mo- 
tions; on a machine making Mechlin lace, for instance, the speed 
is about 350 motions per minute, the speed of the veiling machine 
varies between 175 and 200 motions per minute, the Gothro loom 
averages 140, whilst the Levers machine runs at about 108 mo- 
tions per minute. In making small laces the individual breadths 
are connected by a thread which can be afterwards drawn out 
to separate one breadth from another. The lace curtain machine 
is wide enough to take about eight curtains which finish 6oin. 
wide each, requiring 460m. of machine breadth. 

The Jacquard principle of selective mechanism has been 
adapted to the special requirements of the lace loom, and in the 
curtain machine, for instance, the threads of the warp pass through 
guides which are arranged in bars, each bar having gathered on 
to it all the threads which require an identical movement in the 
fabric. The guides are controlled by a cam or small Jacquard at 
one end of the machine and the pattern is actually produced by 
intercepting certain threads through individual tricks, each of 
which is controlled from an overhead Jacquard. 

The rolling locker plain net lace machine is distinct from the 
Levers, Gothro or curtain type, in that there are two tiers of 
carriages; the front tier is continually traversed to the right, 
whilst the back tier is traversed to the left. This gives the diagonal 
effect to bobbin net laces which distinguishes them from all other 
types. 

Finishing. — The procedure regarding lace finishing varies in 
many ways from that adopted in other branches of textiles. The 
fabric has to be examined or viewed and the examiner has to re- 
create the pattern where it has broken down, and in the very 
complicated character of many of those designs it requires one 
who has a thorough knowledge of the design structure. For white 
laces the material is bleached in the usual manner and the laces 
are joined together and given a preliminary softening by steeping 
them in water overnight. This performs the usual functions of 
steaming: it softens the material and also frees the larger and 
grosser impurities from the material. Keir boiling is next done in 
the usual manner by the use of a keir in which about 2 to 3% of 
caustic soda is used. After treatment in this way for several hours 
it is rinsed and at the next stages is treated with chloricje of lime, 
after which the material is thoroughly washed and then run 
through a weak acid bath to neutralize the lime. It is then 
treated in the hydro extractor to remove the water, but the ma- 
terial is left damp in preparation for the next process of starching, 
which makes the fabric very stiff, and in this state it is stentered 
or stretched over hooks to draw it out to the width required. The 
narrower laces are then treated with a spray of water to soften 
them and prepare them for the calender, when they are passed 
through between severral pairs of heated rollers which impart a 
gloss. (W. Ds.) 

LACE-BARK TREE, a native of Jamaica, known botani- 
cally as Lagetta Lintearia, from its native name lagetto. The inner 
bark consists of numerous concentric layers of interlacing fibres 
resembling in appearance lace. Collars and other articles of ap- 
parel have been made of the fibre, which is also used in the manu- 
facture of whips, etc. The tree belongs to the family Thymelaea- 


ceae, and is grown in hothouses in Britain. 

LACEDAEMON, in historical times an alternative name 
of Laconia ( q.v .). Homer uses only the former, and in some 
passages seems to denote by it the Achaean citadel (Therapnae 
of later times) in contrast to the lower town Sparta (G. Gilbert, 
Studien zur alts par tanischen Geschichte , Gottingen, 1872, p. 34 
foil.). It is described by the epithets ‘‘hollow” and “spacious” 
and the name may be probably connected with Xd/ocos, lacus, 
“lake” or “basin.” The modem department of Lacedaemon is the 
upper half of the valley, with Sparta as capital. 

LACEPfcDE, BERNARD GERMAIN ETIENNE DE 
LA VILLE, Comte de (1756-1825), French naturalist, was 
born at Agen on Dec. 26, 1756. His education was carefully con- 
ducted by his father, and the early perusal of Buffon’s Natural 
History awakened his interest in that branch of study. His 
leisure he devoted to music, and two of his operas (never pub- 
lished) met with the approval of Gluck; in 1781-85 he also 
brought out in two volumes his Poitique de la musique. Mean- 
time he wrote Essai sur Vclectricite (1781) and Physique generate 
et particulibre (1782-84), which led Buff on in 1785 to appoint 
him sub-demonstrator in the Jardin du Roi, and to suggest that 
he continue his Histoire naturelle . This continuation was pub- 
lished as Histoire des quadruples ovipares et des serpents (2 
vols., 1788-89) and Histoire naturelle des reptiles (1789). 
Having returned to Paris after the Revolution, he was appointed 
to the chair allocated to the study of reptiles and fishes. After the 
publication of vol. 1 of his Histoire naturelle des poissons (1798, 
vol. 5, 1803), politics began to absorb his attention. In 1799 he 
became a senator, in 1801 president of the senate, in 1803 grand 
chancellor of the legion of honour, in 1804 minister of state, 
and at the Restoration in 1819 he was created a peer. He died at 
Epinay on Oct. 6, 1825. 

Besides the above works, Lac6pede wrote Histoire des cttacls (1804) 
and Hist. gMrale physique et civile de F Europe (18 vols., 1826). 
His collected works on natural history appeared in 1826. 

LACEWING-FLY, the name given to neuropterous insects 
of the families Hemerobiidae and Chrysopidae, with long delicate 
antennae, slender bodies and two pairs of similar richly veined 
wings : more than 30 species occur in the British Isles. The larvae 
are stout grubs with prominent suctorial jaws and well developed 
legs : they roam about vegetation preying upon aphides and other 
soft-bodied insects. The Hemerobiidae include the brown lace- 
wings; their eggs are devoid of stalks and their larvae are gen- 
erally naked. The Chrysopidae include the green lacewings or 
golden-eye flies; their eggs are laid at the apices of stalks formed 
of hardened secretion, and the larvae often cover themselves with 
the empty skins of their prey. (See Neuroptera.) 

LA CHAISE, FRANCOIS DE (1624-1709), father con- 
fessor of Louis XIV., was born at the chateau of Aix in Forey on 
Aug. 25, 1624. During the long strife over the temporalities of the 
Gallican Church between Louis XIV. and Innocent XI. P&re de la 
Chaise supported the royal prerogative, though he used his in- 
fluence at Rome to conciliate the papal authorities. He must be 
held largely responsible for the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
but not for the brutal measures applied against the Protestants. 
He exercised a moderating influence on Louis XIV.’s zeal against 
the Jansenists. P£re de la Chaise had a great affection for 
Fenelon, which remained unchanged by the papal condemnation 
of the Maximes. He died on Jan. 20, 1709. The cemetery of 
P&re-la-Chaise in Paris stands on property acquired by the Jesuits 
in 1826, and not, as is often stated, on property personally granted 
to P&re de la Chaise. 

See R. Chantelauzc, Le Pfre de la Chaise: Ptudes d’histoirc religieuse 
(Paris and Lyons, 1859). 

LA CHAISE-DIEU, a town of central France, in the de- 
partment of Haute Loire, 29 m. N.N.W. of Le Puy by rail. Pop. 
(1926) 892. The town, which is situated 3,500 ft. above the sea, 
owes its celebrity to its Gothic church built by Morel in the 14th 
century at the expense of Pope Clement VI. It belonged to a 
powerful Benedictine abbey founded in 1043. Trade in timber and 
linen and the making of lace chiefly occupy the inhabitants of the 
town. 
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LA CHALOTAIS, LOUIS RENE DE CARADEUC 

DE (1701-1785), French jurist, was born at Rennes, on March 6, 
1701. He was for 60 years procureur general at the parlement 
of Brittany. He was an ardent opponent of the Jesuits and drew 
up in 1761 for the parlement a memoir on the constitutions of the 
Order, which did much to secure its suppression in France. The 
year 1763 began the conflict between the Estates of Brittany and 
the governor of the province, the due d’Aiguillon (q.v.). The 
Estates refused to vote the extraordinary imposts demanded by 
the governor in the name of the king. La Chalotais was the per- 
sonal enemy of d’Aiguillon, and he took the lead in its opposi- 
tion. The parlement forbade by decrees the levy of imposts to 
which the Estates had not consented. The king annulling these 
decrees, all the members of the parlement but twelve resigned 
(Oct. 1764 to May 1765). The government considered La Cha- 
lotais one of the authors of this affair. La Chalotais, his son and 
four other members of the parlement were arrested on a charge 
of writing insulting anonymous letters to the governor of the 
province. On Nov. 16, 1765, a commission of judges was named 
to take charge of the trial. 

La Chalotais was exiled, but after a long conflict, was recalled 
in 1775, and was allowed to transmit his office to his son. The 
opposition to the royal power gained largely through this affair, 
and it may be regarded as one of the preludes to the revolution 
of 1789. La Chalotais died at Rennes on July 12 , 1785. 

See , besides the Comptes-Rendus des Constitutions des Jbsuites and 
the Essai d’ education nationale , the M {moires de la Chalotais (3 vols., 
1766-1767). Two works containing detailed bibliographies are Marion, 
La Bretagne et le due d’Aigwllon (Paris, 1893), and B. Pocquet, Le 
Due d'Aiguillon et La Chalotais (Paris, 1901). Sec also a controversy 
between these two authors in the Bidletin critique for 1902 

LA CHARITE, a town of France in the department of 
Ni£vre, on the bank of the Loire, 17 m. N.NAV. of Nevers on 
the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee railway. Pop. (1926) 3,7 16. It 
owes its celebrity to its priory, which was founded in the 8th cen- 
tury and reorganized as a dependency of the abbey of Cluny in 
1052. Manufactures are hosiery, boots and shoes, tarpaulin, lime 
and cement, furniture, hats, iron goods and woollen goods. 

LA CHAUSSEE, PIERRE CLAUDE NIVELLE DE 

(1692-1754), French dramatist, was born in Paris. La Chaus- 
see was 40 years old before he produced his first play, La Fausse 
Antipathie (1734). His second play, Le Prejugb a la mode 
(1735), turns on the fear of incurring ridicule felt by a man in 
love with his own wife, a prejudice dispelled in France, according 
to La Harpe, by La Chaussee’s comedy. UEcole des amis (1737) 
followed, and, after an unsuccessful attempt at tragedy in Maxi- 
minien, he returned to comedy in Melanide (1741). In Melanide 
the type known as comedie larmoyante is fully developed. UEcole 
des mbres (1744) and La Gouvertiante (1747) form, with, those 
already mentioned, the best of his work. He died on May 14, 
1 754- 

For the comtdie larmoyante see G. Lanson, Nivelle de la Chausste 
et la comidie larmoyante (1887). 

LACHES, a term for slackness or negligence, used particu- 
larly in law to signify negligence on the part of a person in doing 
that which he is by law bound to do, in allowing an unreasonable 
time to elapse in asserting a right, seeking relief, or claiming a 
privilege. Statutes of limitation ( q.v .) specify the time within 
which various classes of actions may be brought, and various 
statutes granting remedies, etc., impose a definite time within 
which legal action must be taken, e.g. y Affiliation, Public Officers 
Protection Acts, etc. Apart from statutes of limitation courts of 
equity will often refuse relief to those who have allowed unrea- 
sonable time to elapse in seeking it, on the principle vigilantibus 
ac non dormientibus jura subveniunt . 

LACHINE, a city in Jacques Cartier county, Quebec, Canada, 
8 m. W. of Montreal, on Lake St. Louis, an expansion of the St. 
Lawrence river, and at the upper end of the Lachine canal. Pop. 
(1921), 15,404. It is a station on the Canadian National railway 
and a port of call for steamers plying between Montreal and the 
Great Lakes. It is a favourite summer resort for the people of 
Montreal, and is the site of the electric works, which furnish 
power and light for the city of Montreal. It was named in 1669 


in mockery of its then owner, Robert Cavelier de la Salle (1643- 
1687), who dreamed of a westward passage to China. In 1689 
it was the scene of a massacre of the French by the Iroquois. 

LACHISH, an ancient Amorite fortress in Southern Palestine 
now identified with Tell el-Hesy, a mound in the Wady el-Hesy 
which runs from 6 m. S.W. of Hebron to the sea between Gaza 
and Askalon. It is mentioned in the Tell Amarna letters, and a 
tablet of the Amarna period was found on the site mentioning 
Zimrida, known to have been a governor of Lachish at that period, 
thus confirming the identification. Its fortunes were, generally 
speaking, those of any city situated on the borderlands between 
mighty empires, which, when called on to take sides in warfare, 
does so with fear and trembling. It was destroyed by Joshua, 
assigned to Judah, fortified by Rehoboam, and was the scene of 
the murder of King Amaziah. Sennacherib made it his headquar- 
ters for his campaign against Judah, and it long resisted Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and maintained a precarious existence — now an outpost 
of Egypt, now a frontier fortress of Palestine. It was excavated 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund by Flinders Petrie and Bliss, 
1890-93. The excavations show that eight cities succeeded each 
other on the site, then its inhabitants abandoned it ( c . 400 b.c.) 
to erect their city on a new site. There is a mound in the neigh- 
bourhood ( Umm Lakis) which preserves the name and probably 
marks the site of the Roman city. 

See W. M. Flinders Petrie, Tell el-Hesy (1891) ; F. J. Bliss, A Mound 
of Many Cities (1898). (E. Ro.) 

LACHMANN, KARL KONRAD FRIEDRICH WIL- 
HELM ( 1793-1851), German philologist and critic, was born 
at Brunswick on March 4, 1793, and died on March 13, 1851. 
In 1815 he joined the Prussian army as a volunteer, and marched 
to Paris. His life was spent in the study of philology, specially 
Old and Middle High German, and from 1825 he was professor 
of philology at Berlin. 

Lachmann in his able “Habilitationsschrift” tlber die ur - 
spningliche Gestalt des Gedichts der Nibelunge Not (1816), and 
still more in his review of Hagen’s Nibelungen and Benecke’s 
Bonerius, contributed in 1817 to the Jenaische Literaturzeitung y 
had already laid down the rules of textual criticism and eluci- 
dated the phonetic and metrical principles of Middle High Ger- 
man in a manner which marked a distinct advance in that branch 
of investigation. The rigidly scientific character of his method 
becomes increasingly apparent in the Auswahl aus den hoch - 
dent sc hen Dichtern des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts (1820), in the 
edition of Hartmann’s Iwein (1827), in those of Walther von der 
Yogelweide (1827) and Wolfram von Eschenbach (1833), in the 
papers “t)ber das Hildebrandslied,” “Uber althochdeutsche Be- 
tonung und Verskunst,” “Obcr den Eingang des Parzivals,” and 
“Ober drei Bruchstucke niederrheinischer Gedichte” published in 
the Abhamilungen of the Berlin Academy, and in Der Nibelunge 
Not und die Klage (1826, nth ed., 1892), which was followed by 
a critical commentary in 1836. 

Lachmann’s Betrachtungen fiber Homers Ilias, first published 
in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy in 1837 and 1841, in 
which he sought to show that the Iliad consists of 16 independent 
“lays” variously enlarged and interpolated, have had considerable 
influence on modern Homeric criticism ( see Homer), although 
his views are no longer accepted. His smaller edition of the New 
Testament appeared in 1831, 3rd ed. 1846; the larger, in two vol- 
umes, 1842-50. Besides Propertius (1816), Lachmann edited 
Catullus (1829); Tibullus (1829); Genesius (1834); Terentianus 
Maurus (1836); Babrius (1845); Avianus (1845); Gains (1841- 
42); the Agrimensores Romani (1848-52); Lucilius (edited after 
his death by Vahlen, 1876); and Lucretius (1850). The last, 
which was the maih occupation of the closing years of his life, 
from 1845, was perhaps his greatest achievement, and has been 
characterized by Munro as “a work which will be a landmark 
for scholars as long as the Latin language continues to be studied.” 
Lachmann also translated Macbeth (1829). 

See M. Hertz, Karl Lachmann , eine Biographic (1851), where a full 
list of Lachmann’s works is given; F. Leo, Rede zur Sdcularfeier 
K. Lachmanns (1893) ; J. Grimm, biography in Kleine Schriften; 
W. Scherer in Allgemeine deutsche Biographic , xvii., and J. E. Sandys, 
Hist, of Classical Scholarship , iii. (1908), pp. 127-131. 
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LACINIUM, PROMUNTURIUM (mod. Capo delle 
Colonne), 7 m. S.E. of Croton (mod. Cotrone); the easternmost 
point of Bruttii (mod. Calabria). On the cape still stands a single 
column of the temple erected to Hera Lacinia, which is said to 
have been fairly complete in the 1 6th century, but to have been 
destroyed to build the episcopal palace at Cotrone. It is a Doric 
column with capital, about 27 ft. in height. In excavations in 
1909 little was discovered but small fragments; but the entrance 
to the enclosure of the temple was found to correspond with the 
processional road from Crotona. The date of the erection of the 
temple may be given as 480-440 b.c. 

LA CIOTAT, a coast town of south-eastern France in the 
department of Bouches-du-Rhone, on the west shore of the Bay 
of La Ciotat, 26 m. S E. of Marseilles by rail. Pop. (1926), 9,044. 
The port is easily accessible and well sheltered. The large ship- 
building yards and repairing docks of the Messageries Maritimes 
company give employment to between 2,000 and 3,000 workmen. 
It has also copper works and manufactures tents and sails and 
has trade in wood and oil. Fishing and an active coasting trade are 
carried on; the town is frequented for sea-bathing. 

LACKAWANNA, city, Erie county, New York, U.S A., on 
Lake Erie, adjoining Buffalo on the south, and served by the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania railways. The population was 17,918 in 1920 (38% 
foreign-born white, largely from Poland and Hungary), and 20,196 
in 1925. It is a vast workshop of the Bethlehem Steel company, 
which has extensive plants along the lake front. The city was 
incorporated in 1909. 

LA CLOCHE, JAMES DE [“Prince James Stuart”] 
(1644?— 1669) , a character who was brought into the history of 
England by Lord Acton in 1862 ( Home and Foreign Review, i. 
146-174: “The Secret History of Charles II.”). From informa- 
tion discovered by Father Boero in the archives of the Jesuits in 
Rome, Lord Acton averred that Charles II., when a lad at Jersey, 
had a natural son, James The evidence follows On April 2, 
1668, as the register of the Jesuit House of Novices at Rome 
attests, “there entered Jacobus de la Cloche.” His baggage was 
exiguous, his attire was clerical. He is described as “from the 
island of Jersey, under the king of England, aged 24.” He bore 
certain letters purporting to have been written by Charles II., 
the most important being a letter of recommendation (Aug. 13, 
1667) to Oliva, general of the Jesuit order. The truth is that all 
Charles’s letters are forgeries. This is certain because in all he 
writes frequently as if his mother, Henrietta Maria, were in 
London, and constantly in company with him. Now she had left 
England for France in 1665, and to England she never returned. 
As the letters — including that to “Prince Stuart” — are all forged, 
it is clear that de la Cloche was an impostor. His aim had been 
to get money from Oliva, and to pretend to travel to England, 
meaning to enjoy himself. He did not quite succeed, for Oliva 
sent a socius with him into France. 

The name of James de la Cloche appears no more in documents. 
He reached Rome in Dec. 1668, and in January a person calling 
himself “Prince James Stuart” appears in Naples, accompanied 
by a socius styling himself a French knight of Malta Both are 
on their way to England, but Prince James falls ill and stays in 
Naples, while his companion departs. The knight of Malta may 
be a Jesuit. In Naples, Prince James marries a girl of no posi- 
tion, and is arrested on suspicion of being a coiner. To his con- 
fessors (he had two in succession) he says that he is a son of 
Charles II. Our sources are the despatches of Kent, the English 
agent at Naples, and the Lettere, vol. iii., of Vincenzo Armanni 
(1674), who had his information from one of the confessors of 
the “Prince.” The viceroy of Naples communicated with Charles 
II., who disowned the impostor; Prince James, however, was 
released, and died at Naples in August 1669, leaving a wild will, 
in which he claims for his son, still unborn, the “apanage” of 
Monmouth or Wales, “which it is usual to bestow on natural 
spns of the king.” The son lived till about 1750, a penniless pre- 
tender, and writer of begging letters. 

Further conjectures may be found in The Man of the Mask (iqo8), 
by Monsignor Barnes, who argued that James was the man in the iron 
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mask ( see Iron Mask). (A. L.; X.) 

LA CONDAMINE, CHARLES MARIE DE (1701-74), 

French geographer and mathematician, was born at Paris on Jan. 
28, 1701, and was trained for the army. With Louis Godin and 
Pierre Bouguer he joined the expedition sent to Peru in 1735 to 
determine the length of a degree of the meridian in the neighbour- 
hood of the equator, but finally separated from the rest and made 
his way from Quito down the Amazon to Cayenne. His was the 
first scientific exploration of the Amazon; he published the results 
with a map of the Amazon in Mim. de Vacadimie des sciences, 
1745 (English translation 1745-47). He visited Rome with a 
view to determining the length of the Roman foot. The journal 
of his voyage to South America was published in Paris in 1751. 
He died at Paris on Feb. 4, 1774. 

LACONIA, the ancient name of the south-eastern district of 
the Peloponnese (Gr. Aclkoivikt)) of which Sparta was the capital. 
It has an area of some 1,048,000 acres, slightly greater than that 
of Somersetshire, and consists of three well-marked zones run- 
ning north and south; (1) The valley of the Eurotas, which occu- 
pies the centre, is bounded west by (2) the chain of Taygetus 
(mod. Pentedaktylon, 7,900 ft.), which runs from the Arcadian 
mountains on the north to the promontory of Taenarum (Cape 
Matapan). The eastern portion (3), a more broken range 
of hill country, rises in Mt. Parnon to 6,365 ft. and terminates 
in the Cape Malea. The range of Taygetus is well watered and in 
ancient times had forests which afforded excellent hunting; also 
iron mines and quarries of the famous rosso antico of Taenarum, 
as well as an inferior bluish marble. The quarries of green por- 
phyry (lapis Lacedaemonius ) were at Croceae. Far poorer are 
the slopes of Parnon for the most part barren limestone scantily 
watered. The Eurotas valley, however, is fertile and produces 
maize, olives, oranges and mulberries. Laconia has no large rivers 
except Eurotas and its largest tributary Oenus (mod. Kelefina). 
The coast, especially on the east, is rugged with few good har- 
bours Cythera island, q v., lies south of Cape Malea. Important 
towns, besides Sparta and Gythium, were Bryseae, Amyclae and 
Pharis in the Eurotas plain; Pellana and Belbina on the upper 
Eurotas; Sellasia on the Oenus, Caryae on the Arcadian frontier; 
Prasiae, Zarax and Epidaurus Limera on the east coast; Geron- 
thrae on the slopes of Parnon; Boeae, Asopus, Helos, Las and 
Teuthrone on the Laconian Gulf; and Hippola, Messa and Oetylus 
on the Messenian Gulf. 

The* earliest inhabitants in tradition, were autochthonous 
Leleges ( q.v .). Minyan immigrants settled on the coast and even 
founded Amyclae in the Eurotas valley; Phoenician traders 
visited the Laconian Gulf, and there are indications of very early 
trade between Laconia and Crete, e.g., blocks of green Laconian 
porphyry have been found in the Minoan palace at Cnossus. In 
Homer, Laconia is the realm of an Achaean prince, Menelaus, 
whose seat was perhaps Therapne, south-east of Sparta. This 
Achaean kingdom fell before the Dorians c. 1100 b c. and through- 
out the classical period the history of Laconia is that of its 
capital Sparta (q.v.). 

In 195 b.c. the coast towns were freed from Spartan rule by 
the Roman general T. Quinctius Flamininus, and became mem- 
bers of the Achaean League. When this was dissolved in 146 b.c., 
they remained independent under the title of the “Confederation 
of the Lacedaemonians” or “of the Free-Laconians” (see Gy- 
thium). Augustus seems to have reorganized the league, for 
Pausanias (iii. 21,6) speaks of him as its founder. Of the twenty- 
four cities which originally composed the league, only eighteen 
remained v by the reign of Hadrian (see Achaean League). In 
a.d. 395 Goths under Alaric devastated Laconia, and later it 
was overrun by large bands of Slavs. Throughout the middle ages 
it was the scene of struggles between Slavs, Byzantines, Franks, 
Turks and Venetians, the memorial^ of which are the fortresses 
of Mistra near Sparta, Geriki (anc. Geronthrae) and Monem- 
vasia, “the Gibraltar of Greece,” on the east coast, and Passava 
near Gythium. In the War of Independence a prominent part 
was played by the Maniates or Mainotes, the inhabitants of the 
rugged peninsula formed by the southern part of Taygetus who 
had maintained virtual independence of the Turks and until quite 
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recently retained many mediaeval customs, living in fortified 
towers and practising blood-feud and marriage by capture. 

The district has been divided into two departments (nomes), 
Lacedaemon and Laconia, with their capitals at Sparta and 
Gythium respectively. Pop. of Laconia (1923 estimate) 139,014. 

Archaeology. — Besides the excavations undertaken at Sparta, 
Gythium and Vaphio ( q.v .), the most important were those at 
the Apollo sanctuary of Amyclae before 1904 by C. Tsountas in 
1890 (’E {lpxcllo\. 1892, 1 ff.) and in 1904 by A. Furt- 
wangler. At Kampos, on the western side of Taygetus, a small 
domed tomb of Mycenean age was excavated in 1890 and yielded 
two leaden statuettes of great interest; at Arkina a similar tomb 
had been explored in 1889. Important inscriptions were found 
at Geronthrae (Geraki), notably five long fragments of the 
Edictum Diocletiani. In 1904 the British Archaeological school 
at Athens undertook a systematic investigation of the ancient 
and mediaeval remains in Laconia. The results, of which the 
most important are summarized in the article Sparta, are pub- 
lished in the British School Annual , x. ff. The acropolis of Geron- 
thrae, a hero-shrine at Angelona in the south-eastern highlands, 
and the sanctuary of Ino-Pasiphae at Thalamae have also been 
investigated. 

See the works cited under Sparta and Greece. 

LACONIA, a city in the lake region of central New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A., on the Winnepesaukee river, in the foot-hills of the 
White mountains; the county seat of Belknap county. It is on 
Federal highway 3 (the Daniel Webster), and is served by the 
Boston and Maine railroad. The population was 10,897 in 1920 
(81% native white) and was estimated locally at 14,000 in 1928, 
increasing to 20,000 in the summer months. The city has an 
area of 24-65 sq.m., bounded on the north-east by Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, and on the south-west by Lake Winnisquam. Within 
its limits lie Lakes Paugus and Opechee; the summer resorts of 
Lakeport (between these two lakes) and The Weirs, on Lake 
Winnepesaukee; the State school for feeble-minded children; the 
county farm; and the State tish hatchery. It is a centre for winter 
sports. Hydro-electric power is available, and the city has impor- 
tant manufactures (notably pleasure boats, wool and silk-and-wool 
hosiery, knitting-machines and latch needles), with an output in 
1925 valued at $10,862,440. Its trade area has a radius of 30 m. 
and a population of 30,000. The assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in 1927 was $16,247,195. The Weirs marks the northern limit 
of the territory claimed by Massachusetts, and was visited in 
1652 by a party of surveyors sent out by Governor Endicott, who 
chiselled their initials on a boulder (now enclosed in a granite 
memorial structure). A blockhouse was built in 1736 and perma- 
nent settlement began in 1761. A township was incorporated 
under the name of Laconia in 1855, which in 1893, after additions 
of territory, was chartered as a city. 

LACONICUM, the dry-sweating room of a Roman bath 
(see Baths). The laconicum was usually circular in plan, and 
covered by either a conical roof or a dome, in the centre of 
which was a circular opening, closed or opened by means of a 
bronze shield which could be adjusted so as to regulate the tem- 
perature and the ventilation (Vitruvius 5, 10). In the smaller 
baths the laconicum was merely an apse or recess opening out 
of the calidarium or hot room. In the baths of the forum at 
Pompeii it is an apse occupying the entire end of the calidarium. 
The laconicum was heated by a hypocaust, a hollow space below 
the floor, through which the smoke and heat from a furnace passed, 
and also by vertical heating dues in the side-walls. 

LACORDAIRE, JEAN BAPTISTE HENRI (1802- 
1861), French ecclesiastic and orator, was born at Recey-sur- 
Ource, Cote d’Or, on March 12, 1802. tie was the second of a 
family of four, the eldest of whom, Jean Theodore (1801-70), 
travelled a great deal in his youth, and was afterwards professor 
of comparative anatomy at Li6ge. For several years Lacordaire 
studied at Dijon, showing a marked talent for rhetoric. He 
thought of going on the stage, but was induced to finish his legal 
training in Paris, and began to practise as an advocate (1817-24). 
Meanwhile Lamennais had published his Essai sur V Indifference , — 
a passionate plea for Christianity as necessary for the social 
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progress of mankind. Lacordaire read the book, and determined 
to become a priest. In 1824 he entered the seminary of Saint 
Sulpice; four years later he was ordained and became almoner 
of the college Henri IV. He co-operated with Lamennais in edit- 
ing V Avenir. Lacordaire strove to show that Catholicism was not 
bound up with the dynastic idea, and allied it with a well-defined 
liberty, equality and fraternity. But the new propagandism was 
denounced from Rome in an encyclical. 

In the meantime Lacordaire and Montalembert, believing that, 
under the charter of 1830, they were entitled to liberty of instruc- 
tion, opened an independent free school. It was closed in two 
days, and the teachers fined before the court of peers. These 
reverses Lacordaire accepted with quiet dignity; but they brought 
his relationship with Lamennais to a close. He now began the 
course of Christian conferences at the College Stanislas, which 
attracted the art and intellect of Paris; thence he went to Notre 
Dame, and for two years his eloquent sermons were the delight 
of the city. He still preached the people’s sovereignty in civil 
life and the pope’s supremacy in religion, but he brought to his 
doctrine the full resources of a mind familiar with philosophy, 
history and literature, and led the reaction against Voltairian 
scepticism. In 1838 he set out for Rome, revolving a great scheme 
for christianizing France by restoring the old order of St Dominic. 
At Rome he donned the habit of the preaching friar and joined 
the monastery of Minerva. His Memoir e pour le retablissement 
en France de Vordre des frdres precheurs was then prepared and 
dedicated to his country; at the same time he collected the mate- 
rials for the life of St. Dominic. When he returned to France in 
1841 he resumed his preaching at Notre Dame. 

Lacordaire’s funeral orations are the most notable in their kind 
of any delivered during his time, those on Marshal Drouet and 
Daniel O'Connell being models of classical eloquence. He was 
elected to the National Assembly; but, being rebuked by his 
ecclesiastical superiors for declaring himself a republican, he 
resigned his scat ten days after his election. In 1850 he went back 
to Rome and was made provincial of the order, and for four years 
laboured to make the Dominicans a religious power. In 1854 he 
retired to Sorreze to become director of a private lycee, and died 
there Nov. 22, 1861. He had been elected to the Academy in 
i860. 

The best edition of Lacordaire’s works is the Oeuvres completes 
(6 vols., 1872-73), published by C. Poussielgue, which contains, 
besides the Conferences, the exquisitely written, but uncritical, Vie de 
Saint Dominique and the beautiful Lettres a un jeune hotnme sur 
la vie chritienne. For a complete list of his published correspondence 
see L. Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la langue et de la litteralure 
fran^aise (1897-99) vii. 598. 

The authoritative biography is by Ch. Foissct (2 vols., 1870). The 
religious aspect of his character is best shown in Pere B. Chocarne’s 
Vie du Pere Lacordaire (2 vols., 1866 — Eng. trans. by A. Th. Drane, 
1868) ; see also Count C. F. R. de Montalembert ’s Un Moine au 
XIX? m e sikcle (1862 — Kng. trans. by F. Aylward, 1867). There are 
lives by Comte O. d’Haussonville (Les Grands hrivaim Fraticais 
series, 1897) ; and by the due de Broglie (1889). See also the Corres - 
pondance inedite du Pere Lacordaire, edit, by H. Villard (1870) and 
Saint-Beuve in Causeries de Lundi. Several of Lacordaire’s Confer- 
ences have been translated into English, among these being, Jesus 
Christ (1869); God (1870); God and Man (1872); Life (1875). 

LACQUER or LACKER, a general term for coloured and 
frequently opaque varnishes applied to certain metallic objects 
and to wood. The term is derived from the resin lac, which sub- 
stance is the basis of lacquers properly so-called. Technically, 
among Western nations, lacquering is restricted to the coating 
of polished metals or metallic surfaces, such as brass, pewter and 
tin, with prepared varnishes which will give them a golden, 
bronze-like or other lustre as desired. Throughout the East 
Indies lacquering of wooden surfaces is practised, articles of 
household furniture, as well as boxes, trays and toys, being deco- 
rated with bright-coloured lacquer. This process of applying the 
lacquer to decorative articles of wood is also known as Japanning . 

(X.) 

CHINESE AND JAPANESE 

The lacquer of the Far East, China, Japan and Korea must not 
be confused with other substances to which the term is generally 
applied; for instance, the lac of Burma, which is the gummy de- 
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posit of an insect, Coccus Lacca, and the various solutions of gums 
or resin in turpentine of which European imitations of Eastern 
lacquer have been and are concocted. 

TECHNIQUE 

Lacquer, properly so-called and as used in China and Japan, 
is a natural product, the sap of a tree, Rhus Vernicifera; subject 
to the removal of impurities and excess water, it can be used in 
its natural state, though it was frequently adulterated. The tree, 
which is indigenous to China, and has certainly been cultivated 
in Japan at least since the 6th century a.d., is tapped at about the 
age of ten years, lateral incisions being made in the bark and the 
running sap collected during the months of June to September. 
Branches of a diameter of one inch or more are also tapped, the 
bark having first been removed. Smaller branches are cut off, 
soaked in water for ten days, and the sap collected, producing a 
lacquer ( seshime ) of particular quality, used for special pur- 
poses. These processes kill the tree, but the wood, when of suffi- 
cient size, is of some use for carpentry. From the roots five or 
six shoots spring up, which become available for the production 
of lacquer after about six years, and the operation can be thus 
continued for a considerable length of time before the growth is 
exhausted. The Chinese and Japanese methods are practically 
identical in this respect, but the cultivation of the tree does not 
seem to have been so systematic in China as in Japan. The sap, 
when extracted, is white or greyish in colour and about the con- 
sistency of treacle. On exposure to the air it turns yellow-brown 
and then black It is strained through hempen cloth to remove 
physical impurities, after being pounded and stirred in shallow 
wooden tubs, to give it uniform liquidity. It is then slightly heated 
over a slow fire or in hot sunshine and stirred again to evaporate 
excess moisture, and stored in air-tight vessels. The characteristic 
constituent of lacquer is termed by chemists urushiol (from the 
Japanese name of lacquer, urns hi), and its formula has been 
stated as ChHisO*. Japanese lacquer is said by Prof. K. Mijama 
to contain from 64-00 to 77-6% of urushiol as compared with an 
average of 55-84 for Chinese; the difference being due, probably, 
to inferior methods of cultivation and extraction, and perhaps in 
some cases to climatic differences. Lacquer is a slightly irritant 
poison, but workers in the industry soon become inoculated. A 
series of implements used in the preparation of lacquer with an 
illustration of the system employed in the actual gathering of the 
sap is exhibited in Museum No. 1 of the Royal Botanic gardens, 
Kew, England. 

Lacquer-ware. — The basis of lacquer-ware, both in Japan 
and in China, is almost always wood, although it was also occa- 
sionally applied to porcelain and brass and white metal alloys. In 
some instances, objects were carved out of solid lacquer. The 
wood used, generally a sort of pine having a soft and even grain, 
was worked to an astonishing thinness. The processes that follow 
are the result of extraordinary qualities of lacquer itself, which, on 
exposure to air, takes on an extreme but not brittle hardness, and 
is capable of receiving a brilliant polish of such a nature as to 
rival even the surface of highly glazed porcelain. Moreover, it 
has the peculiar characteristic of attaining its maximum hardness 
in the presence of moisture. The Japanese, therefore, place the 
object, to secure this result, in a damp box or chamber after each 
application of lacquer to the basic material (wood, etc.). The 
Chinese are said (in an account of the industry dating from a.d. 
1621-28) to use a “cave” in the ground for this purpose, and to 
place the objects therein at night in order to take advantage of 
the cool night air. It may, indeed, be said that lacquer dries in a 
moist atmosphere. The joiner’s work having been completed, and 
all knots or projections having been most carefully smoothed 
away, cracks and joints are luted with a mixture of rice paste 
and seshime lacquer, till an absolutely even surface is obtained. 
It is then given a thin coat of seshime lacquer to fill up the pores 
of the wood and to provide a basis for succeeding operations: in 
the case of fine lacquer, possibly as many as 20 or 30 or even 
more; of each of which the following may be taken as typical. On 
the basis, as above described, is laid a coat of lacquer composition, 
allowed to harden, and ground smooth with whetstone. Next 
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comes a further coat of finer composition, in which is mixed some 
burnt clay, which is again ground, and laid aside to harden for at 
least 1 2 hours. On this is fixed a coat of hempen cloth (or rarely 
in Japan, but more often in China, paper) by means of an ad- 
hesive paste of wheat or rice flour and lacquer, which needs 24 
hours at least to dry. The cloth is smoothed with a knife, and then 
receives several successive coats of lacquer composition, each 
demanding the delay necessary for hardening. On this is laid very 
hard lacquer, requiring a much longer drying interval, afterwards 
being ground to a fine surface. Succeeding coats of lacquer of 
varying quality are now laid on, dried and polished; and this 
preliminary work, occupying in the case of artistic lacquer-work 
at least 18 days, produces the surface on which the artist in lacquer 
begins his task of decoration. A large number of processes were at 
his cpmmand, especially in Japan, but the design was first generally 
made on paper with their lacquer and transferred to the object 
while still wet, or drawn on it direct with a thin paste of white lead 
or colour. In carrying it out he made use of gold or silver dust 
applied through a quill or bamboo tube, or through a sieve to 
secure equal distribution. Larger fragments of the precious metals 
( hiraine or kirikane) were applied separately by hand, with the aid 
of a small, pointed tool. In one typical instance the writer has 
counted approximately 500 squares of thin gold foil thus inserted, 
within one square inch. These decorative processes each entailed 
prolonged hardening periods and meticulous polishing. Relief was 
obtained by modelling with a putty consisting of a mixture of 
lacquer with fine charcoal, white lead, lamp-black, etc., camphor 
being added to make it work easily. Lacquer was sometimes 
engraved, both in China and Japan. 

The carved lacquer of China (lias chi) which, although imi- 
tated in Japan was never equalled in that country (as the Chinese 
have never reached the perfection of the Japanese gold lacquer- 
ware), needs particular notice. In this, the lacquer was built up 
in the method above described, but to a considerable thickness; 
and, when several colours were used, in successive layers of each 
colour, arranged in the order in which they were to predominate 
and of uniform thickness. When the whole mass was complete 
and homogeneous, it was cut back from the surface, so as to ex- 
pose each colour as required by the design. The carving was done 
with a V-shaped tool kept very sharp, and when the lacquer was 
cold and hard. The cutting was done with amazing precision — no 
correction of faults was possible, for each layer had to be exactly 
and accurately reached, and the final result precisely foreseen and 
allowed for from the beginning of the work. The red lacquer ( tan 
sha), so well known and justly appreciated, was coloured with cin- 
nabar (red sulphuret of mercury). Other colours which are em- 
ployed include a deep and a lighter olive-green, buff, brown, black 
and aubergine. 

In Japanese lacquer, the following are the chief processes 
used : — Nashiji (pear-skin), small flakes of gold or silver sunk 
to various depths in the lacquer. Fimdame; fine gold or silver 
powder worked to a flat, dull surface. Hirame, small, irregularly 
shaped pieces of sheet gold or silver placed on the surface. Togi- 
dashiy the design built up to the surface in gold, silver and colours 
with many coats of lacquer and then polished down to show them. 
Takamakiye, decoration in bold relief. Hiramakiye , decoration in 
low relief. Rdiro, polished black. Chinkinbari , engraved lacquer. 
Kirikane , square dice of sheet gold or silver, inserted separately 
on the surface. Raden, inlaid shell and metal. From the earliest 
times of which we have record, shell was used in the adornment 
of lacquer in China as well as in Japan, being inlaid on the surface 
in patterns, as well as in small squares like kirikane and dust. For 
this purpose various shells were used, mother-of-pearl for larger 
work and that of nautilus, pear-shell, sea-ear (Haliotis, Jap. 
Awabi) and Turbo Comutus (Jap. Sazaye). For a very charm- 
ing form, called by the French LaC'Burgantee , the shell of the 
sea-ear, of iridescent blue and green, was employed in combina- 
tion with gold and silver and delicately engraved, as early as the 
Ming period (a.d. 1368-1644) and also in Japan. Chinese lacquer 
was also inlaid with hard stones such as jade, aralachite, etc., as 
well as coral, soapstone, ivory, porcelain and other decorative sub- 
stances. 
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HISTORY OF LACQUER IN CHINA 

The use of lacquer in China goes back traditionally to legendary 
times A late Ming manuscript, the Hsui-shih-lu, states that it was 
first employed for writing on bamboo slips, then for utensils of 
food made of black lacquer, and subsequently for vessels for cere- 
monial use of black with red interiors During the Chou dynasty 
(1122-255 b c ) it served for the decoration of carriages, harness, 
bows and arrows, etc , and was the subject of official regulations, 
being accepted also in payment of taxes At this time, gold and 
colours are said to have come into use About the 2nd century 
b c buildings were decorated with lacquer and musical instruments 
are similarly described Under the Han dynasty (206 bc-ad 25) 
further development took place and pot-covers of paper, covered 
with lacquer, were found in 1910 by Ryuzo Toni near Port Arthur 
which are definitely attributed to this period Of the lacquer of 
the T’ang dynasty we have more reliable information, for the 
collections still preserved in the Hdryw-ji temple m Japan, 
founded a d 607, and those collected by the Japanese emperor, 
Shorn u (ad 724-749) and deposited after his death, by his widow, 
in the Imperial Treasury (Shosd-in) at Nara, contain many objects 
to which must be given a Chinese origin, in particular, musical 
instruments with inlay of cut-out figures of gold and silver, in- 
serted on the surface, covered with lacquer, which was then 
rubbed down till the metal ornaments were again brought to view 
Under the Sung dynasty (ad 960-1279), the industry further 
developed and the use of gold and silver lacquer in the utensils 
made for the palace is particularly recorded The late Dr S W 
Bushell considered that “all branches of lacquer work now* carried 
on in China can be traced as far back at least as the Sung dynasty 
and that the chief seat of manufacture at that period was Chia- 
hsing-Fu, between Hangchow- and Soochow — the latter city being 
also an important centre of the industry A lacquer box of the 
early Sung period, probably once of rhinoceros horn colour, black 
and red, with gold dust and silver wire, was recently exhibited in 
London and is one of the very few known examples of the 
period so far discovered Towards the close of the period (c ad 
1220) it is stated that lacquer-wares were exported from Fu-kien 
to Java, India, Persia, Japan, Mecca and other places Chinese 
writers record the existence of carved red lacquer during the time 
of the Yuan dynasty (ad 1280-1367) as well as of pierced ware 
and that inlaid with shell Of the state of the industry under the 
Ming dynasty (ad 1368-1644) we have contemporary Chinese 
descriptions, for instance, the Koku yao lun, published during the 
reign of the first Ming emperor, and the Ch'tng pi ts’ang of AD 
1 595, both quoted freely by Dr Bushell The ffsui skill In , of 
which a Japanese translation was published in the Kokka (No 
113), dates from ad 1621-28 and from these a good account of 
the progress of the art can be realized From these records we 
glean that there were, in the early years of the dynasty, special fac- 
tories of carved red lacquer at Ta-li Fu in Yunnan, which also pro- 
duced spurious imitations Nanking was noted for work of the 
same kind of high quality and for gold lacquer with pictures, as 
also were Peking and Nmg-kuo Fu in Kiangnan Inlay of mother- 
of-pearl is also mentioned The excellence of the carved lacquer 
made during the reigns of Yung Lo (ad 1403-24) and Hsiian-Te 
(a d 1426-35 ) is also recorded, and also that encrusted with shell, 
inlaid with sheet gold and silver, and decked with powdered gold 
Examples of carved lacquer are extant which can reasonably be 
attributed to this period They are bold in design and free from 
the superabundance of small detail which characterized later pro- 
ductions, the colour also is generally deeper and richer than that 
of the r 8th century- pieces The Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, has several good examples of the period Towards the end 
of the Mmg dynasty, a factory was established at Peking, but 
fell into disuse during the troubles accompanying the fall of the 
Mmg emperor The first and, perhaps, the greatest of the Manchu 
emperors, Kang Hsi (ad 1662-1723), revived it in ad r68o, 
when he established, in the precincts of the palace at Peking, a 
series of 27 workshops for artistic handicrafts Carved lacquer 
was, however, also made at Canton, Tongkmg, Soochow and Foo- 
chow; and the Jesuit father, Louis le Comte, who arrived in China 
in 1687, gives a good account of the flourishing state of the in- 


dustry at that time. In this connection it is worth noting that the 
period of K’ang Hsi is that which saw the first considerable im- 
portation of lacquer-ware (and other objects of industrial art) 
into Europe The consequent development of imitation lacquer 
applied to furniture, etc , which, during the reigns of William 
and Mary and Anne, had so extended a vogue, was one of the 
conspicuous features of the Chinoiserie craze of that time A 
curiosity of the vagaries of fashion is that objects then made in 
counterfeit of Chinese art are now more highly prized than the 
originals A screen is still in existence made by command of 
K’ang Hsi for presentation to the emperor Leopold I, whose 
badge, the double-headed eagle, is incorporated in the design. 
Carved lacquer of this period hardly attains to the rich colour 
of that of the Ming period, nor to the breadth and simplicity of 
design of the latter — though these qualities are far from negligible. 
In technique the K’ang FIsi ware shows an advance and is generally 
free from the small cracks too often found to have developed m 
the Ming products The perfection of this quality, apart from 
other considerations, is found in the lacquer-ware of Ch’ien Lung 
(a d 1736-96), a devoted admirer of this branch of industrial art, 
who employed it on a large scale for the furniture and fittings of 
his palaces, for ceremonial and commemorative gifts and other 
purposes. The workmanship of objects made under his auspices 
is brilliant m the extreme, and ranks with the finest products of a 
nation whose mere craftsmanship has been almost unrivalled. 
But the colour is hard compared with earlier work, and the design 
tends rather to a somewhat stereotyped formalism Still, one can 
hardly call the 1 8th century' a penod of decadence in the indus- 
trial arts of China — the superb execution of its productions, a 
characteristic which will always, and justly, command admiration, 
redeems it from adverse criticism The downward course began 
in the 19th century, with loss of originality and a falling-off, due 
to adulteration, in the quality of the material What was left of 
the imperial factories was burnt in 1869, and though carved red 
lacquer was made after that date, the industry had already ceased 
to have artistic importance 

Lacquer in Gold and Colours. — Lacquer artists in China, 
curiously enough, never developed the use of gold lacquer to any- 
thing like the extent or to the high standard of merit attained 
by the Japanese, though, rarely, specimens can be found of fine 
quality For the most part, gold was used as a simple, flat deco- 
| ration, especially on a ground of black as in the screens and boxes, 
frequently of considerable decorative value, made at Canton and 
other ports in touch with foreign trade and largely exported by 
European merchants, especially at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury On the other hand, the Chinese used to advantage a wider 
range of colour than was generally employed in Japan; and bnl- 
j hant hues of green, red, brown, cream, purple and other tints are 
found on objects dating from the later years of the Ming period 
onwards Screens, too, were often thus decorated most effectively, 
and sometimes enriched with applied hard stones, shell or porce- 
lain The most effective form of this typically Far Eastern article 
of furniture is provided by the so-called Coromandel w r ork, in 
which the design is first cut out m intaglio and then completed 
with varied colour or gold Such screens, which are sometimes of 
considerable size — as much as 20 ft in width and 8 ft in height, 
and with 1 2 leaves — were largely imported into western Europe at 
the end of the 17th and early years of the iSth century, by East 
India merchants whose headquarters (French and English) were 
either on the Coromandel Coast or (Dutch) at Bantam in Java — 
the latter place also providing a name often used by old writers 
These imported screens were remorselessly cut up to make cabi- 
nets and other articles of furniture, m which form their remains 
are by no means rare at the present day 

Lac Burgantee. — One of the most delicate and charming 
manifestations of the Chinese lacquerer’s art is that called by 
the French, Lac Burgantee, of which the technique has already 
been described The effects of colour produced by the use of iri- 
descent shell, sometimes engraved, and occasionally in combina- 
tion with gold and silver, are exquisite This work is generally 
on a small scale, and though temple utensils and other articles of 
fair size are to be found, ns well as miniature table screens and 
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Plate 



CHINESE LACQUER WORK OF THE 

1. Formal-garden seat of carved lacquered wood, Khang H'sl period (1622- 
1723). 2. Screen of black lacquered coromandel wood with designs incised 
and painted In oold and colours. 18th century. 3. Vase of cinnabar lacquer, 
coloured by the brilliant red mercury or cinnabar ore or oxide, carved. 


16TH, 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES 

Attributed to reign of Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795). 4. Ewer with panel 
decorations inlaid with shell, coloured ivory and carved red lacquer, 16th 
century. 5. Throne, in flat lacquer of various colours on black. Early 
17th century 
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vases, a favourite production took the form of little wine-cups, 
originally in sets of five and lined with silver. This branch of art 
dates certainly from the Ming dynasty and has hardly yet received 
the attention that its qualities merit. 

Subjects of Decoration. — Chinese ornament as applied to 
lacquer-ware (as to other of the industrial arts) is almost entirely 
symbolical and the subject-pieces generally derived from legends 
of the Buddhist, Taoist and Confucian personages. The more 
usual of the former are the “Eight Buddhist Emblems of Happy 
Augury,” the “Eight Musical Instruments,” and the “Eight 
Precious Things” (Taoist). The “Hundred Antiques” appear on 
Coromandel screens and other large works. Among figure subjects 
may be mentioned representations of Shou Lao. a deification of 
Lao Tze, the founder of the Taoist philosophy, the “Eight Taoist 
Immortals,” the “Sages of the Bamboo Grove” and those of the 
wine-cup. Children at games are much favoured, and landscapes 
with pavilions, trees, mountains, lakes and formal gardens. Among 
animals the mythical dragon — if with five claws, peculiar to the 
emperor — and phoenix or feng-huang associated with the empress. 
The long-tailed tortoise, unicorn ( Ch’i-lin ), lion, crane, bat, butter- 
fly and fish are frequently seen, all being symbolical of long life, 
good fortune, happiness, etc. The peach, pine, bamboo, peony, 
lotus, chrysanthemum and prunus are the chief motives selected 
from the vegetable kingdom. Of abstract pattern the meander or 
key-pattern and swastika are the chief. The forms of vessels 
resemble, as a rule, those either of porcelain or bronzes. 

HISTORY OF LACQUER IN JAPAN 

The earliest definite record of the existence of a lacquer industry 
in Japan consists in an allusion in the Nichonge (Chronicles of 
Japan) to a high court official who was probably in control of 
it in the year a.d. 587. This implies some development already 
achieved; and during the following two or three centuries it is 
certain that the cultivation of the lacquer tree and the use of the 
material were fostered and controlled by a Government depart- 
ment. Lacquer, for instance, was accepted in some districts in 
payment of taxes. But the history of the art, so far as concerns 
definite evidence still extant, begins with the 8th century, and 
the specimens to which reference may be made are those still pre- 
served at Nara and in the Horyuji temple referred to above. Al- 
though a number of these are of Chinese origin, the collections 
certainly include treasures that must be given an authentic 
Japanese origin. Among those may be mentioned the sword scab- 
bard of the emperor Shomu (a.d. 724-749) himself, in gold on 
black lacquer and others decorated with leaves of gold and silver 
inlaid in lacquer. The emperor Kwamma (a.d. 781-806) removed 
the capital from Nara to a new city, Heiankyo — the modern 
Kyoto; and an increased luxury in the style of living brought 
about further developments in the art, especially in the use of 
gold lacquer, due largely to the spread of Buddhistic influence. 
This period, however, saw the beginnings of a Japanese national 
style as distinct from the Chinese methods and manner, imported 
by Buddhist missionaries. Lacquer was used at this time in the 
decoration of important buildings; and inlay of shell also became 
popular. The organization of the industry was extended, and as 
early as a.d. 905 sumptuary edicts began to be issued regulating 
the dimensions of and quantities of material to be used in the 
domestic utensils — chiefly of black or red polished lacquer — 
which now began to come into general use. From this time, it 
is no exaggeration to say that, to a considerable extent, lacquer 
filled the place occupied in China by ceramic wares. A remark- 
able development of this period which must not be overlooked 
was the production of statuary of considerable merit, made with 
lacquer composition (kanshitsu) , a process derived from China, 
but carried to a high standard in Japan for a brief period, till it 
was superseded by wood sculpture. Some few authentic exam- 
ples remain of the fine lacquer of the Heian period, notably the 
Case for Buddhist Scriptures in the Ninnaji temple at Kyoto, 
mf*de by order of the emperor Uda at the beginning of the 10th 
century. This is in black lacquer, sprinkled with gold dust and 
with a pattern of flowers, clouds, birds and Buddhist angels. Sev- 
eral other historic pieces were exhibited, either in original or very 
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accurate reproduction in the Japan-British exhibition of 1910. 
During the Kamakura period (a.d. 1192-1333), in spite of the dis- 
turbance caused by the famous struggle between the Minanioto 
and Taira clans, and the establishment of the feudal shogunate at 
Kamakura, which gives its name to the period, the art of making 
fine lacquer continued to progress, under the patronage of the 
Fujiwara family, who maintained the imperial court at Kyoto 
with ever-increasing luxury. Marked features of this time are 
improved methods of inlay of precious metals and shell, and espe- 
cially an attractive form of design in which beautifully written 
poems are interwoven with the pattern ( ashide-ye ). The process 
called Kamakura-bori, carved wood thickly lacquered with red 
or black, also dates from this period and continued to flourish 
for another two centuries or so. Modern imitations of this work 
have to be reckoned with by the collector. During this epoch, we 
see the beginnings of the characteristic Japanese treatment of 
landscape and flower subjects in design, generally in flat gold 
lacquer, with nastiji and pewter inlay. The Ashikaga period (a.d. 
1 336— 1 573) saw a further technical and artistic development, 
largely under the patronage of the Shogun Yoshimasa; who, after 
holding office for two years only, retired in 1451 and devoted him- 
self to a life of luxury. He gave great impetus to the Tea and 
Incense ceremonies, to the latter of which was especially due a 
whole series of new applications of the art, in respect of the 
exquisitely wrought small utensils required by that ritual. The 
ostentatious simplicity of the Zen sect of Buddhists was displayed 
in the use of black lacquer of the first quality with little or no orna- 
ment. Excellent work in shell inlay was also a characteristic of the 
time. The gold lacquer of the Ashikaga craftsmen gained so great 
a reputation in China that artisans from that country came to 
Japan to learn the methods by which it was produced, though they 
seem to have had little success in introducing it into their own 
country. Among the leading Japanese craftsmen of the period 
may be mentioned Koami Docho, Taiami, Seiami, and Igarashi 
Shinsai, but attribution of specific works to them is largely a mat- 
ter of conjecture. The civil wars which continuously infested 
Japan during the later middle ages checked the growth of the in- 
dustry for a while; but the short Momoyama period (a.d. i 5 74— 
1603) which followed saw at least the work of one of the greatest 
of Japanese artists in lacquer, Honami Koyetsu (a.d. 1557-1637). 
He was the founder of a striking and original style of ornament, 
essentially national in character. His designs were bold and simple 
in detail, generally executed in high relief with masses of shell or 
metal inlay. The great Shogun, Toyotimi Hideyoshi (d. 1598) 
who secured the peace of the country with a strong hand, was an 
enthusiastic patron of the arts; and under his patronage a real 
revival took place. At his death, his widow erected the Kodaiji 
temple at Kyoto, in which a new method of lacquer decoration 
was used ( Kodaiji-makiye ). It still contains examples of this 
ware presented by her. In 1603 began the rule of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, which continued without a break until the restoration 
of the imperial family to actual power in 1868. The first of the 
line, Iyeyasu, established at Yedo (the modem Tokyo) the great 
school of lacquer artists which is responsible for almost the whole 
of the artistic ware known outside Japan. Technical processes 
were still further developed with additions such as the engraved 
lacquer ( chinkinbore ) derived from China, carved red and black 
lacquer from the same source, and the so-called Somada ware of 
shell inlay on black, but different in character from the Chinese 
lac burgantie already mentioned above. This period also saw the 
introduction of a class of work made by workmen, as a rule, spe- 
cially devoted to it, namely the now well-known inro or portable 
medicine-cases, worn on the girdle and an indispensable addition 
to the national costume so long as the latter was uncontaminated 
by Western influence, These were small in size, generally oval or 
cylindrical in section and from 2-V to 4 in. in length They con- 
sist, as a rule, of from two to five compartments, beautifully 
fitted into each other and held together by silken cords running 
along each side, secured by a bead or toggle ( ojime ) and kept 
from slipping through the sash by a netsukd, sometimes of lacquer, 
but more often of cunningly carved wood, ivory bone, or other 
material. On this class of work was lavished some of the finest 
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artistry of the Japanese craftsmen, and the convenient size and 
intrinsic charm of these dainty utensils (originally, perhaps, made 
for seals) has caused them to be much favoured by collectors. 
The earlier years of the Tokugawa period saw a considerable 
Chinese influence in the design of lacquer, especially in inrd; but 
the work of the greatest of Japanese lacquer artists, Ogata Korin 
(a.d. 1661-1716), followed and extended the style originated by 
his master, Koyetsu. Ritsuo (1663-1747) and Hanzan (18th 
century) maintained this tradition and a considerable revival of 
the style took place in the early years of the 19th century, when 
Hoitsu published his memorial volumes of the designs of the great 
master. To the latter period belong not a few objects which have 
been accepted as the original work of Korin himself. The more 
formal school of lacquerers included Koami Choan and Koma 
Kito-ye, who was appointed court lacquer artist to the Shogun 
lgemitsu in 1636 and died in 1674. His successors held this post 
for 11 generations. A set of three stands made by Koami Naga- 
shige in 1637 as a wedding present from Iyemitsu to his daughter 
on her marriage with the Daimyo of Owari is considered by 
Japanese experts to be the finest extant piece of Japanese lacquer. 
It is now in the collection of the Marquis Tokugawa. Lacquer 
artists followed the practice of other craftsmen in Japan, in trans- 
mitting their names to sons or selected pupils. Thus, there were 
ten generations of the family of Yamamoto Shunsho, who died in 
1682, aged 63. The Kajikawa family continued the tradition of 
its founder well into the 19th century, and the same must be said 
of Shiomi Masanari (Kyoto, c. 1716-36) whose work was notable 
for the quality of the rubbed-down gold and colour lacquer called 
togidashi. The Genroku epoch (1684-1704) saw, perhaps, the ulti- 
mate perfection of style and technique; but the work of the later 
1 8th and, to some extent, of the early 19th centuries has many 
exquisite qualities. The later periods were characterized by more 
elaborate detail; but adulteration of the gold with bronze and 
other metallic powders was too often prevalent. A fiery brown tint 
of the nashiji is a certain mark of quite late date. Nevertheless, 
there is plenty of good work of the early 19th century, and to 
this period belongs the last of the great artists of the industry, 
Shibata Zeshin, who was born in 1807, was a pupil of Koina 
Kwansei and died in 1891. His work will bear comparison 
even with some of the greatest of his predecessors, both in tech- 
nique and in design. There may still be a few men capable of 
producing artistic lacquer on the old lines; but modern industrial 
conditions have practically killed this ancient and beautiful art. 
It would not have survived so long had not the country been 
closed to alien influences for two and a half centuries. The appli- 
cations of lacquer to various purposes were much more extended 
in Japan than in China. In addition to the medicine cases already 
described, and the use of lacquer for all sorts of domestic: uten- 
sils (it is capable of resisting great heat and is impervious to 
acids) and for furniture such as sets of shelves, cabinets, screens, 
etc., the greatest skill of the craftsmen was applied, for instance, 
to sets of writing materials including the writing-box with its ink- 
stone, water-pot and rack for brushes, a document box, and a low 
table or stand. Boxes of every kind, sake cups, trays and sword- 
scabbards were made of lacquer of the best quality and decorated 
by the leading artists of the industry, while, on a large scale, lac- 
quer was extensively employed in the decoration of temples and 
other architectural works. Many cabinets imported into Western 
countries from the 17th century onwards and often attributed to 
China, were products of Japan exported through the British, and 
after the closure of the country, the Dutch and Chinese settle- 
ments at Nagasaki, but the first organized display of Japanese 
lacquer in Europe was at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 
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LACRETELLE, JEAN CHARLES DOMINIQUE DE, 

called Lacretelle le jeune (1766-1855), historian and jour- 
nalist, was born at Metz on Sept. 3, 1766. He went to Paris in 
1787 and, during the Revolution, belonged to the party of the 
Feuillants. He was for some time secretary to the due de la Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt, the celebrated philanthropist, and afterwards 
joined the staff of the Journal de Paris, then managed by Suard, 
where he had as colleagues Andre Chenier and Antoine Roucher. 
His monarchist sympathies brought him in peril of his life, so he 
enlisted in the army, but after Thermidor he returned to Paris 
and to his newspaper work. He was involved in the royalist move- 
ment of the 13th Vendemiaire, and condemned to deportation 
after the 18th Fructidor; but, thanks to powerful influence, he was 
left “forgotten” in prison till after the 1 Sth Brumaire, when he 
was set at liberty by Louche. Under the empire he became a pro- 
fessor of history in the Facultd des lettres of Paris (1809), and a 
member of the Academic fran^aise (1811). In 1827 he was prime 
mover in the protest made by the French Academy against the 
minister Peyronnet's law on the press, which led to the failure of 
that measure, but this step cost him, as it did Villemain, his 
post as censeur royal. Under Louis Philippe he devoted himself 
entirely to his teaching and literary work. In 1848 he retired to 
Macon; but there, as in Paris, he was the centre of a brilliant cir- 
cle, for he was a wonderful causeur, and an equally good listener, 
and had many interesting experiences to recall. He died on March 
26, 1855. 

J. C. Lacretelle’s chief work is a series of histories of the 18th 
century, the Revolution and its sequel: Precis historique de la Revo- 
lution fran<;aise, appended to the history of Rabaud St. Etienne, and 
partly written in the prison of La Force (5 vols., 1801-06) ; Histoire 
de France pendant le XV UP siecle (6 vols., 1808) ; Histoire de 
VAssembtte Constituante (1821); L’AssembUe Legislative (1822); 
La Convention Nationale (1824-25) ; Histoire de France depuis la 
restauration (1829-1835) ; Histoire du consulat et de V empire (1846). 

LACROIX, ANTOINE FRANCOIS ALFRED (1863- 

), French mineralogist and geologist, was born at Macon, 
Saone et Loire, on Feb. 4, 1863, and studied in Paris. In 1893 he 
was appointed professor of mineralogy at the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, and in 1896 director of the mineralogical laboratory in the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes. He studied minerals connected with 
volcanic phenomena and igneous rocks, the effects of metamor- 
phism, and mineral veins, in various parts of the world, notably in 
the Pyrenees. In his contributions to scientific journals he dealt 
with the mineralogy and petrology of Madagascar, and published 
an exhaustive volume on the eruptions in Martinique, La Mon- 
tague PeUe et ses eruptions (1904). In addition, he also issued 
an important work entitled Mineralogie de la France et de ses 
Colonies (1893-98), and other works in conjunction with A. 
Michel Levy. He was elected member of the Academie des 
sciences in 1904. 

LACROIX, PAUL (1806-1884), French author and jour- 
nalist, was bom in Paris, the son of a novelist. He is best known 
under his pseudonym of P. L. Jacob, bibliophile, or “Bibliophile 
Jacob.” Over 20 historical romances alone came from his pen, 
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and he also wrote some serious historical works. He was the joint 
author with Ferdinand Sere of Le Moyen Age et La Renaissance 
(5 vols., 1847), a standard' illustrated work on the manners, cus- 
toms and dress of those times. In 1885 he was appointed librarian 
of the Arsenal Library, Paris. He died in Paris on Oct. 16, 1884. 

LACROMA (Serbo-Croatian Lokrum ), a small island in the 
Adriatic sea, now belonging to Yugoslavia, and lying less than 
half a mile south of Ragusa. Though barely m. in length, 
Lacroma is remarkable for its beauty and its vegetation. It was a 
favourite resort of the archduke Maximilian, afterwards emperor 
of Mexico (1832-1867). It contains an 11th-century Benedictine 
monastery; and the remains of a church, associated with Richard 
I. of England (1157-1199). 

LA CROSSE, a city of south-western Wisconsin, U.S A., on 
the Mississippi, at the mouth of the Black and of the La Crosse 
rivers; the county seat of La Crosse county. It is on Federal high- 
ways 16, 53 and 61; has a municipal airport (Salzer field); and 
is served by the Burlington, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific, the Chicago and North Western and the La Crosse and 
South-eastern railways, and by Mississippi steamers. The popula- 
tion in 1920 was 30,421 (85% native white). The city lies on 
level ground, extending back from the river about 2\m. to bluffs 
commanding fine views. It is the see of a Roman Catholic bishop, 
and the seat of a State normal school (established 1909), a sta- 
tion of the U.S. weather bureau (1907), and a station of the 
Federal bureau of fisheries (1905). The manufacturing indus- 
tries are varied and important, with an output in 1925 valued at 
$21,497,279. The lumber manufacturing which formerly pre- 
dominated has been largely displaced by a diversity of newer in- 
dustries. The city is an important grain and lumber market, 
and the principal wholesale and jobbing centre for a wide area. 
Bank clearings in 1926 amounted to $50,600,000. The assessed 
valuation of property was $49,103,532. Father Hennepin and 
the Sieur du Lhut visited or passed by the site of La Crosse as 
early as 1680, and it is possible that adventurous coureurs dcs bois 
preceded them. The first permanent settlement was made in 1841 
and the city was chartered in 1856. 

LACROSSE, the name given by the French settlers of Can- 
ada to the old Indian game of “baggataway” (because the imple- 
ment used, the curved netted stick, resembled a bishop’s crozier), 
is the oldest organized sport in America. It wa* played by the Six 
Nations tribes of the Iroquois throughout the territory now known 
as upper New York State and lower Ontario before Columbus 
landed at San Salvador in 1492. The Iroquois Confederation 
adopted the sport as a training measure for war. The extremely 
brutal pastime underwent some changes as the game was taken up 
by the French in 1740 and the English in 1847. Lacrosse is the 
national summer sport of Canada and is played by many prepara- 
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tory schools, high schools, colleges and clubs in the United States. 
A modified form of the original American game also flourishes in 
the British Isles and Australia. 

Numerous historians have confused “baggataway” with a game 
of ball played with two small bats, resembling tennis rackets, 
and a rawhide ball, by the Cherokees and Choctaws along the 
Mississippi valley. However, lacrosse has been proved to be 
strictly of Iroquois origin and is still played by the Mohawks, 
Senecas, Cayugas, Oneidas, Onondagas and Tuscaroras, on the 
various Government reservations in the United States and Canada. 


IMPLEMENTS OF THE GAME 

The ball is made of india-rubber sponge, weighs between 4^ and 
5 oz. and measures 7^ to Sin. in circumference. The “ crosse” is 
formed of a light staff of hickory wood, the top being bent to 
form a kind of hook, from the tip of which a thong is drawn 
and made fast to the shaft about 2ft. from the other end. The 
oval triangle thus formed is covered with a loose network of gut 
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or raw hide. At no part must the crosse measure more than 12m. 
in breadth, and no metal must be used in its manufacture. It 
may be of any length to suit the player. The goals are set up not 
less than 100 nor more than 130yd. apart, the goal-posts being 
6ft. high and the same distance apart. They are set up in the 
middle of the “goal-crease,” a space 1 8ft. by 12ft., marked with 
chalk. A net extends from the top rail and sides of the posts 
back to a point 6ft. behind the middle of the line between the 
posts. Boundaries are agreed upon by the captains. Shoes must 
have india-rubber soles, and no spikes are allowed unless made of 
rubber. 

THE GAME 

The object of the game is to send the ball, by means of the 
crosse, through the enemy’s goal-posts as many times as possible 
during the two periods of play, precisely as in football and hockey. 
There are twelve players on each side. The players are designated 
as follows: goal-keeper; point; cover point; first, second and third 
defence; a centre; third, second and first attack; outside home and 
inside home. The game is divided into two playing halves of 
normally 30 min. each with a short rest period between. Under 
English rules should an accident or injury incapacitate a player, 
the opposing side must withdraw one of their players, to equalize 
numbers. But should the injury be due to a foul and the referee 
suspend the offending player, he shall be withdrawn, as well as 
another of his team. The game as played in Canada and the 
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United States allows an injured man to be replaced by a re- 
serve player. “At no time during a match shall a team have less 
than three men on the attack between the centre of the field and 
the boundary of the field of play behind the opponent’s goal. At 
no time during the match shall a team have less than three men, 
not counting the goal-keeper, on the defence between the centre 
of the field and the boundary of the field of play behind its own 
goal. A violation of this provision shall be known as ‘off-side 
play.’ ” No attacking player may go within the goal-crease unless 
the ball is in it already. Also it is permissible to pass the ball in 
any direction — backwards, forward and sideways. As a conse- 
quence of the above, it is customary for attacking players to take 
up positions midfield and near their opponents’ goal, and to keep 
these positions throughout the game. It follows that the defence 
players are told off to “mark” these attacking players and so it is 
usual to see the players scattered about the field in pairs, the 
defenders to watch the movements of the attack men, while 
the latter seek to get free from their checkers and to take up 
positions advantageous to an attacking movement. But no one 
may interfere with a player unless he is in possession of the ball, 
or about to catch it. The game is started by the act of “facing,” 
in which the two centres, each with his back to his own goal, hold 
their crosses, wood downwards, on the ground, the ball being 
placed between them. When the signal is given, the centres draw 
their crosses sharply apart in order to gain possession of the ball. 
The ball may be kicked or struck with the crosse, as at hockey, 
but the goalkeeper alone may handle it, and then only to block it 
and not to throw it. If an attacking player kicks the ball through 
the opponent’s goal, it does not count if the player drops his 
stick, for then he is out of the play. But if the attacking player 
still retains his stick after kicking the ball through the net and 
he is otherwise eligible then the goal counts. The goal does not 
count if an attacking player steps inside the crease, however. Play 
is allowed behind goal and anywhere within the natural confines 
of the playing field. 

Although the ball may be thrown with the crosse a long dis- 
tance — 90 to 1 ooyd. is about the limit with the modern crosse, 
although this distance could easily be beaten by the old fashioned 
longer stick — long throws are seldom tried, it being generally 
more advantageous for a player to run with the ball on his crosse 
until he can pass it to a member of his side who is better placed 
to start an attack or to shoot at goal. No charging is allowed 
but a player with the ball in his possession or within the reach of 
his crosse may be stopped by a body check. A body check shall 
be understood to be the stopping or checking of an opponent (who 
is in possession of the ball or about to receive the same) with the 
checking player’s body: provided (a) the check is not made from 
behind; (b) the player making the check does not hit with his 
stick or crosse the body of the player checked; (c) the player 
making the check does not hurl his body through the air but 
keeps at least one foot on the ground; (d) the player making 
the check does not fall or throw his body against the player being 
checked in such a way as to strike him below the knees and trip 
him. Fouls are penalized either by the suspension of the offender 
for the remainder of the game or for such lesser period as the 
referee may decide; or by allowing the side offended against a 
“free position.” When a “free position” is awarded, each player 
must stand still where he is. “A player must not move from 
his position when time is called until the ball is again faced or 
the free-throw has been made.” The goal-keeper may not move 
until the whistle blows. The ball is given to the player awarded 
the “free position,” and he then proceeds with the game as 
he likes, when the referee says “play.” This penalty may not be 
carried out nearer than 10yd. from the goal. If the ball be thrown 
out of bounds, the referee calls “stand” and all players stop where 
they are, the ball being then “faced” not less than 4yd. within 
the boundary line by the nearest two opponents. 

See the official Handbook of the English Lacrosse Union, also George 
Catlin, Manners, Customs and Conditions of the North American 
Indians and Spalding’s Lacrosse Guide. (C. O. L.) 

LA CRUZ, RAMON DE: see Cruz, Ramon de la. 
LACTANTIUS FIRMIANUS (c. 260-c. 340), also called 


Lucius Caelius (or Caecilius) Lactantius Firmianus, Christian 
writer, called the “Christian Cicero.” His history is very ob- 
scure. He was bom of heathen parents in Africa, and became 
a pupil of Arnobius, whom he far excelled in style though his 
knowledge of the Scriptures was equally slight. About 290 he 
went to Nicomedia in Bithynia to teach rhetoric. In middle age 
he became a convert to Christianity, and about 306 he went to 
Gaul (Tr&ves) on the invitation of Constantine the Great, and 
became tutor to his eldest son, Crispus. He probably died about 
340 . 

Lactantius’ chief work, Divinarum Institutionum Libri Septem, 
seems to have been begun in Nicomedia about 304 and finished 
in Gaul before 311. Jerome states that Lactantius wrote an 
epitome of these Institutions , and such a work, which may well 
be authentic, was discovered in ms. in the royal library at Turin 
in 1 71 1 by C. M. Pfaff. Besides the Institutions Lactantius wrote 
several treatises: (1) De Ira Dei, addressed to one Donatus and 
directed against the Epicurean philosophy. (2) De Opijicio Dei 
sive de Formationc Hominis, his earliest work, and one which 
reveals very little Christian influence. (3) A celebrated treatise, 
De Mortibus Persecutorum, which describes God’s judgments on 
the persecutors of his church from Nero to Diocletian, has served 
as a model for numberless writings. De Mort. Persecut . is not 
in the earlier editions of Lactantius; it was discovered and printed 
by Baluze in 1679, and its authorship is doubtful. The poems 
sometimes attributed to Lactantius are probably from other 
hands. 

Editions: O. F. Fritzsche in E. G. Gersdorf’s Bibl. pair. eccl. x., xi. 
(Leipzig, 1842-44) ; Migne, Patr. Lat. vi., vii. ; S. Brandt and G. Laub- 
mann in the Vienna Corpus Script. Eccles. Lat. xix., xxvii. 1 and 2 
(1890-93-97) . Translation: W. Fletcher in Ante-Nicene Fathers, vii. 
Literature: the German histories of early Christian literature, by A. 
Harnack, O. Bardenhewer, A. Ebert, A. Ehrhard, G. Kruger’s Early 
Chr. Lit. p. 307 and Hauck-Herzog’s Realencyk. vol. xi., give guides to 
the copious literature on the subject. 

LACTIC ACID, four acids of the same chemical structure, 
the commonest being an acid produced in sour milk (Lat. lac, 
lactis, whence the name ) during the bacterial fermentation of milk 
sugar or lactose; they have the formula HO(C2H4)CCbH and are 
hydroxypropionic acids. Other sugars, such as glucose and sucrose, 
and allied carbohydrates, such as starch and certain gums, also 
undergo this bioohemical change, which is induced by certain 
species of bacteria known as lactic bacilli. The fermentation pro- 
ceeds most favourably at 34-35° C and in a nearly neutral solu- 
tion. Fermentation lactic acid as set free from crude zinc lactate 
( see below) by sulphuretted hydrogen is a viscid hygroscopic 
non crystallising syrup (sp. gr. 1-2485 at 15 0 C) miscible with 
water, alcohol or ether; it decomposes on distillation under 
atmospheric pressure, but under reduced pressure (1 mm.) it 
distils at about 85° C and then sets to a crystalline solid melting 
at 18 0 C. This acid was first isolated from sour milk by K. W. 
Scheele in 1780, and its composition was established by J. von 
Liebig and E. Mitscherlich in 1832. 

In carrying out the lactic fermentation, sugar is dissolved in 
water, acidified with tartaric acid and fermented by the addition 
of sour milk with some putrid cheese. Zinc carbonate is added to 
neutralise excess of acid and the mixture is kept warmed and 
stirred. 

Ethylidenelactic Acids, CH 3 -CH (OH). CO2H.— Although 
containing one asymmetric carbon atom, fermentation lactic acid 
is optically inactive but has been resolved into laevo- and dextro- 
modifications by fractional crystallisation of the strychnine salts. 
(See Stereochemistry.) Moreover, when Penicillium Glauctim 
is cultivated in a solution of inactive ammonium lactate, the 
laevo-zcid is assimilated more rapidly so that the solution acquires 
excess of dextro- acid and becomes optically active. The dextro - 
lactic add, formerly termed sarcolactic acid, occurs in meat juice 
and is accordingly found in Liebig’s extract. The /aei>o-lactic acid 
is obtained from the fermentation of sucrose (cane sugar) by 
means of Bacillus laevo-lacti. Its salts have the same composition, 
solubilities, and chemical properties as those of the dextro- acid 
but both series differ from the corresponding salts of the inactive 
or racemoid variety of lactic acid. This inactive acid has been 
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synthesised by several methods of which the following two are the 
simplest; (i) hydrolysis of the cyanohydrin of acetaldehyde, 
CH 3 CH(OH)CN; (2) digestion of a-chloropropionic acid, 
CH 3 CHC1C02H, with caustic alkali or moist silver oxide. 

Ethylenelactic Acid, HOCH 2 CH 2 -COaH (/ 3 -hydroxypro- 
pionic acid or hydracrylic acid), the structural Isomeride of the 
three foregoing lactic acids, contains no asymmetric carbon atom 
and exists only in one form as a syrupy mass breaking up on heat- 
ing into water and acrylic acid, CH 2 :CH-C 0 2 H. The conversion 
of ethylene, CH 2 :CH 2 , successively into ethylene chiorohydrin, 
HO.CH2 CH2CI,* and ethylene cyanohydrin, HOCH 2 CH 2 CN, 
leads by hydrolysis of the latter to / 3 -hydroxypropionic acid. (For 
lactic acid in relation to muscular contraction, see Muscle.) 

(G. T. M ) 

LACTONES, in chemistry, are generally organic liquids 
readily soluble in water, alcohol or ether, produced by the spon- 
taneous elimination of water from certain hydroxycarboxylic 
acids when these are liberated from their salts by mineral 
acids. The a- and / 3 -hydroxy acids, RCH(0H)C02H and 
RCH(0H)CH 2 C0 2 H, do not form lactones, this tendency for 
lactone formation appearing first with 7 -hydroxy acids, 
R-CH(0H)-CH 2 -CHrC0 2 H, which readily yield lactones, 
R*CH CH 2 CH 2 *CO containing a five-membered ring. These lac- 
I O 1 

tones are also formed by removal of hydrogen halide from 
7-halogenated fatty acids. On boiling with water, 7-lactones are 
partially reconverted into 7-hydroxy acids; caustic alkalis re- 
convert the lactones into alkali salts of these acids. 7-butyrolac- 
tone is a colourless liquid boiling at 206° C and volatile in steam. 
6-lactones are also known, being prepared by distilling 
6-chlorocarboxylic acids. 

LA CUEVA, JUAN DE: see Cueva, Juan de la. 

LACUNAR, a Latin architectural term for a panelled or 
coffered ceiling; the panels are known as lacunaria. 

LACY, FRANZ MORITZ, Count (1725-1801), Austrian 
field marshal, was born at St. Petersburg on Oct. 21, 1725. His 
father, Peter, Count Lacy, was a distinguished Russian soldier, 
who belonged to an Irish family, and had followed the fortunes 
of the exiled James II. Franz Moritz was educated in Germany 
for a military career, and entered the Austrian service. He served 
in Italy, Bohemia, Silesia and the Netherlands during the War of 
the Austrian Succession, was twice wounded, and by the end of 
the war was a lieut. -colonel. At the age of twenty-five he became 
full colonel and chief of an infantry regiment. From 1756- 
1763 he was engaged in the Seven Years’ War. He was thrice 
wounded, but rose very rapidly to the rank of Feldzeugmeister, 
and received the grand cross of the Maria Theresa order. After 
early victories, however, he developed an external caution; in 
1759 he fell into some disfavour, and his capacity for supreme 
command was doubted by his own colleague Daun. 

After the peace of Hubertusburg, Lacy was made a field 
marshal, and given the task of reforming and administering the 
army (1766), which he carried out very efficiently, framing new 
regulations for each arm, a new code of military law, a good 
supply system. Joseph, whom Maria Theresa had placed in charge 
of Austrian military affairs, soon became very intimate with his 
military adviser, while at the same time Lacy also enjoyed 
Maria Theresa’s full confidence. In the War of the Bavarian 
Succession, Lacy and Loudon were the chief Austrian commanders 
against the king of Prussia, and when Joseph II. succeeded his 
mother, Lacy remained his most trusted friend. In the Turkish 
war of 1787-91 Lacy, who was old and ailing, commanded with 
ill-success. His active career was at an end, although he con- 
tinued his effective interest in state and military affairs throughout 
the reign of Joseph’s successor, Leopold I. His last years were 
spent in retirement at his castle of Neuwaldegg near Vienna. He 
died at Vienna, Nov. 24, 1801. 

See memoir by A. v. Arneth in Allgemeine deutsche Biographic 
(Leipzig, 1883). 

LACYDES OF CYRENE, Greek philosopher, was head of 
the Academy at Athens in succession to Arcesilaus c. 241 b.c. 
Though some regard him as the founder of the New Academy, 
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the testimony of antiquity is that he adhered in general to the 
theory of Arcesilaus, and, therefore, that he belonged to the 
Middle Academy. He lectured in a garden called the Lacydeum, 
which was presented to him by Attalus I. of Pergamum, and for 
twenty-six years maintained the traditions of the Academy. A 
short time before his death he voluntarily resigned his position as 
lecturer to his pupils, Euander and Telecles. None of his works 
are extant. 

See Cicero, Acad. ii. 6; and Aelian, V.H. ii. 41; also articles 
Academy, Arcesilaus, Carneades. 

LADAKH AND BALTISTAN, a province of Kashmir, 
India. The name Ladak, commonly but less correctly spelt Ladakh, 
and sometimes Ladag, belongs primarily to the broad valley of 
the upper Indus in West Tibet, but includes several surrounding 
districts in political connection with it; the present limits are 
between 75 0 40' and 8o° 30' E., and between 32 0 25' and 36° N. 
It is bounded north by the Kuenlun range and the slopes of the 
Karakoram, north-west and west by the dependency of Baltistan 
or Little Tibet, south-west by Kashmir proper, south by British 
Himalayan territory, and east by the Tibetan provinces of Ngari 
and Rudok. The whole region lies very high, the valleys of Rupshu 
in the south-east being 15,000 ft., and the Indus near Leh 11,000 
ft., while the average height of the surrounding ranges is 19,000 ft. 
The proportion of arable and even possible pasture land to barren 
rock and gravel is very small. Pop., including Baltistan (1921), 
183,476, of whom 37,241 in Ladakh proper are Buddhists, whereas 
the Baltis have adopted the Shiah form of Islam. 

The natural features of the country may be best explained by 
reference to two native terms, under one or other of which every 
part is included, viz , changtang, i e “northern, or high plain,” 
where the amount of level ground is considerable, and rong, i.e., 
“deep valley,” where the contrary condition prevails. The former 
predominates in the east, diminishing gradually westwards. There, 
although the vast alluvial deposits which once filled the valley to 
a remarkably uniform height of about 15,000 ft. have left their 
traces on the mountain sides, they have undergone immense de- 
nudation, and their debris now forms secondary deposits, flat 
bottoms or shelving slopes, the only spots available for cultivation 
or pasture. These masses of alluvium are often either metamor- 
phosed to a subcrystalline rock still showing the composition of 
the strata, or simply consolidated by lime. 

A central range divides the Indus valley, here 4 to 8 m. wide, 
from that of its north branch the Shyok, which with its fertile 
tributary valley of Nubra is again bounded on the north by the 
Karakoram. This central ridge is mostly syenitic gneiss, and 
north-east from it are found, successively, Silurian slates, Car- 
boniferous shales and Triassic limestones, the gneiss recurring at 
the Turkestan frontier. The Indus lies along the line which sepa- 
rates the crystalline rocks from the Eocene sandstones and shales 
of the lower range of hills on the left bank, the lofty mountains 
behind them consisting of parallel bands of rocks from Silurian 
to Cretaceous. 

Several lakes in the east districts at about 14,000 ft. have been 
of much greater extent, and connected with the river systems of 
the country, but they are now mostly without outlet, saline and 
in process of desiccation. 

Leh ( q.v .) is the capital of Ladakh, and the road to Leh from 
Srinagar lies up the lovely Sind valley to the sources of the river 
at the Zoji La Pass (11,300 ft.) in the Zaskar range. This is the 
range which, skirting the southern edge of the upland plains of 
Deosai in Baltistan, divides them from the valley of Kashmir, and 
then continues to Nanga Parbat (26,620 ft.) and beyond that 
mountain stretches to the north of Swat and Bajour. To the south- 
east it is an unbroken chain till it merges into the line of snowy 
peaks seen from Simla and the plains of India — the range which 
reaches past Chini to the famous peaks of Gangotri, Nandadevi 
and Nampa. It is the most central and conspicuous range in the 
Himalaya. The Zoji La, which curves from the head of the Sind 
valley on to the bleak uplands of Dras (where lies the road to the 
trough of the Indus and Leh), is, in spite of its altitude, a pass 
on which little snow lies. From the Zoji La the road continues by 
easy gradients, following the line of the Dras drainage, to the 
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Indus, when it turns up the valley to Leh. From Leh there are 
many routes into Tibet, the best known being that from the Indus 
valley to the Tibetan plateau, by the Chang La, to Lake Pang- 
kong and Rudok (14,000 ft ). Rudok occupies a forward position 
on the western Tibetan border analogous to that of Leh in Kash- 
mir. The chief trade route to Lhasa from Leh, however, follows 
the line offered by the valleys of the Indus and the Brahmaputra 
(or Tsanpo), crossing the divide between these rivers north of 
Lake Manasarowar. 

The observatory at Leh is the most elevated observatory in 
Asia. “The atmosphere of the Indus valley is remarkably clear 
and transparent, and the heat of the sun is very great. There is 
generally a difference of more than 6o° between the reading of the 
exposed sun thermometer in vacuo and the air temperature in the 
shade, and this difference has occasionally exceeded 90°. . . . 
The mean annual temperature at Leh is 40°, that of the coldest 
months (Jan. and Feb.) only 18 0 and r g°, but it rises rapidly from 
Feb. to July, in which month it reaches 62° with a mean diurnal 
maximum of 8o° both in that month and Aug , and an average 
difference of 29 0 or 30° between the early morning and afternoon. 
The mean highest temperature of the year is 90°, varying between 
84° and 93 0 in the twelve years previous to 1893. On the other 
hand, in the winter the minimum thermometer falls occasionally 
below o°, and in 1878 reached as low as 17 0 below zero. The 
extreme range of recorded temperature is therefore not less than 
iio°. The air is as dry at Quetta, and rather more uniformly so. 

. . . The amount of rain and snow is insignificant. The average 
rain (and snow) fall is only 2-7 in. in the year.” 1 In Jan. and Feb. 
the air is generally calm, and April and May are the most windy 
months of the year. 

Vegetation is confined to valleys and sheltered spots, where a 
stunted growth of tamarisk and Myricaria, Hippophae and Elaeag - 
nus, furze, and the roots of burtsi, a salsolaceous plant, supply 
the traveller with much-needed firewood The trees are the pencil 
cedar ( Juniperus excelsa), the poplar and willow (both extensively 
planted, the latter sometimes wild), apple, mulberry, apricot and 
walnut. Irrigation is skilfully managed, the principal products 
being wheat, a beardless variety of barley called grim, millet, buck- 
wheat, pease, beans and turnips. Lucerne and prangos (an um- 
belliferous plant) are used as fodder. 

Among domestic animals are the famous shawl goat, two kinds 
of sheep, of which the larger ( huniya ) is used for carrying burdens, 
and is a principal source of wealth, the yak and the dso, a valuable 
hybrid between the yak and common cow. Among wild animals are 
the kiang or wild ass, ibex, several kinds of wild sheep, antelope 
( Pantholops ), marmot, hare and other Tibetan fauna. 

The present value of the trade between British India and Tibet 
passing through Ladakh is inconsiderable. Ladakh, howevef, is im- 
proving in its trade prospects apart from Tibet. It is curious that 
both Ladakh and Tibet import a considerable amount of treasure, 
for on the borders of western Tibet and within a radius of 100 
or 200 m. of Leh there centres a gold-mining industry which 
apparently only requires scientific development to render it enor- 
mously productive. Here the surface soil has been for many cen- 
turies washed for gold by bands of Tibetan miners, who never work 
deeper than 20 to 50 ft., and whose methods of washing are of the 
crudest description. They work in winter, chiefly because of the 
binding power of frost on the friable soil, suffering great hardships 
and obtaining but a poor return for their labour. 

The adjoining territory of Baltistan forms the west extremity of 
Tibet, wdiose natural limits here are the Indus from its abrupt 
southward bend in 74 0 45' E., and the mountains to the north and 
west, separating a comparatively peaceful Tibetan population from 
the fiercer Aryan tribes beyond. The Balti call Gilgit “a Tibet,” 
and Dr. Leitner says that the Chilasi call themselves Bot or 
Tibetans; but, although these districts may have been overrun 
by the Tibetans, or have received rulers of that race, the ethno- 
logical frontier coincides with the geographical one given. Bal- 
tistan is a mass of lofty mountains, the prevailing formation being 
gneiss. In the north is the Baltoro glacier, the largest out of the 
arctic regions, 35 m. long, contained between two ridges whose 

*H. F. Blandford, Climate and Weather of India (London, 1889). 


highest peaks to the south are 25,000 and to the north 28,265 ft. 
The Indus, as in Lower Ladakh, runs in a narrow gorge, widening 
for nearly 20 m. after receiving the Shyok. The capital, Skardu, 
a scattered collection of houses, stands here, perched on a rock 
7,250 ft. above the sea. The rapid slope westwards is seen generally 
in the vegetation. Birch, plane, spruce and Pinus cxcelsa appear; 
the fruits are finer, including pomegranate, pear, peach, vine and 
melon, and where irrigation is available, as in the North Shigar, 
and at the deltas of the tributary valleys, the crops are more 
luxuriant and varied. 

History. — The earliest notice of Ladakh is by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hien, a.d. 400, who, travelling in search of a purer 
faith, found Buddhism flourishing there. Ladakh formed part of 
the Tibetan empire until its disruption in the 10th century, and 
since then has continued ecclesiastically subject, and sometimes 
tributary, to Lhasa. Its inaccessibility saved it from any Moham- 
medan invasion until 1531, when Sultan Said of Kashgar marched 
an army across the Karakoram, one division fighting its way into 
Kashmir and wintering there. Next year they invaded eastern 
Tibet, where nearly all perished from the effects of the climate. 

Early in the 17th century Ladakh was invaded by its Moham- 
medan neighbours of Baltistan, who plundered and destroyed the 
temples and monasteries; and again, in 1685-1688, by the Sokpa, 
who were expelled only by the aid of the lieutenant of Aurangzeb 
in Kashmir, Ladakh thereafter becoming tributary. The gyalpo 
or king then made a nominal profession of Islam, and allowed 
a mosque to be founded at Leh, and the Kashmiris have ever 
since addressed his successors by a Mohammedan title. When 
the Sikhs took Kashmir, Ladakh was, however, conquered and 
annexed in 1834-1841 by Gulab Singh of Jammu — the unwarlike 
Ladakhis being no match for the Dogra troops. These next turned 
their arms successfully against the Baltis (who in the 18th century 
were subject to the Mogul), and were then tempted to revive the 
claims of Ladakh to the Chinese provinces of Rudok and Ngari. 
This, however, brought down an army from Lhasa, and after a 
three days’ fight the Indian force was almost annihilated — chiefly 
indeed by frost-bite and other sufferings, for the battle was fought 
in mid-winter, 15,000 ft. above the sea. The Chinese then marched 
on Leh, but were soon driven out again, and peace was finally made 
on the basis of the old frontier. 

See: A. Cunningham, Ladak (1854); F. Drew, The Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories (1875) ; J. Biddulph, The Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh (1880) ; W. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir (1895). 

LADD, GEORGE TRUMBULL (1842-1921), American 
philosopher, was born in Painesville, O , on Jan. 19, 1842. He 
graduated at Western Reserve college in 1864 and at Andover 
theological seminary in 1869; preached for a decade in Ohio and 
Milwaukee; was professor of philosophy at Bowdoin college in 
1879-81 and Clark professor of metaphysics and moral philosophy 
at Yale from 1881 till 1901, when he took charge of the graduate 
department of philosophy and psychology; and became professor 
emeritus in 1905. He also lectured at other educational institu- 
tions in the United States and the Orient. He was much in- 
fluenced by Lotze, whose Outlines of Philosophy he translated 
(1877), and was one of the first to introduce (1879) the study of 
experimental psychology into America, the Yale psychological 
laboratory being founded by him. He died in New Haven, Conn., 
on Aug. 8, 1921. Besides books on religion, education and the 
Orient, Ladd was the author of numerous important works on 
psychology and philosophy, including Elements of Physiological 
Psychology (1887, new ed. with R* S. Woodworth, 1911); 
Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory (1894); Philosophy of 
Knowledge (1897); Philosophy of Religion (1905); and The 
Secret of Personality (1918). 

LADENBURG, ALBERT (1842-1911), German chemist, 
was bom at Mannheim on July 2, 1842. From 1863 to 1867 he 
studied organic chemistry under A. Kekule at Ghent, visited Eng- 
land, studied in Paris and taught at Heidelberg. He was professor 
of chemistry and director of the laboratory first at Kiel (1873- 
89), and then at Breslau (1889-1911) where he died on Aug. 15, 
1 91 1. His original research includes work on benzene derivatives 
(sec Benzene and Chemistry, Organic). 
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He published Entwicklungsgeschichte der Chemie von Lavoisier 
bis zur Gegenwart (1868), and other works on chemistry; col- 
laborated in a Handwortbrbuch der Chemie (13 vols. 1882-96); 
and wrote a volume of reminiscences, Lebenserinnerungen (1912). 

See Biographisches Jahrbuch und Deuischer Nekrolog., Bd. xvi., 1 7 1 
(1914). 

LADIN, a term sometimes used as an alternative name for 
the Rhaeto-Romance subdivision of the Italo-Celtic language fam- 
ily. It is strictly the name of the chief dialect of that sub-division, 
spoken in Orisons and the Tyrol together with several other dia- 
lects; e.g.y Frioul (q.v.). See Rhaeto-Romance Languages. 

See also Saggi ladini in Arch, glott. Ital., vol. i.; R. Brandstellei, 
Ratoromanische Forschungen (1905). 

LADING, BILL OF: see Affreightment. | 

LADISLAUS I., Saint (1040-1095), king of Hungary, the 
son of Bela I., king of Hungary, and the Polish princess Richeza, 
was born in Poland, whither his father had sought refuge. Return- 
ing to Hungary, Ladislaus and his brother Geza refused to con- 
test the throne against their cousin Salomon, whom they served 
in his campaigns against the Cumans (1070) and Pechenegs I 
(1072). In 1073, however, the brothers quarrelled with and 
expelled Salomon, Geza taking his throne (1074), and on Geza’s 
death Ladislaus succeeding him (1077). His reign was peculiarly 
eventful. He defeated an alliance between Salomon and the 
Cumans, and after crushing a second Cuman invasion by alleged 
Divine aid (1091), extended Hungary’s frontier in Transylvania, 
founding, amongst other cities, Gyula Fehervar, of which he 
became the patron saint He supported the pope against the 
Emperor Henry IV.; married the daughter of Welf, duke of 
Bavaria, and is said to have refused the German crown for him- 
self By supporting the widow of Prince Stephen II of Croatia 
against his enemies he secured Croatia for Hungary (1091 ) and 
introduced Catholicism into that country, founding the bishopric 
of Agram (Zagreb). He extirpated heathendom in his dominions 
with great severity, and also introduced an elaborate legal code. 
Ladislaus died suddenly on July 29, 1095, when about to take 
part in the first crusade. No other Hungarian king was so 
generally beloved The whole nation mourned for him for three 
years, and regarded him as a saint long before his canonization. 
A whole cycle of legends is associated with his name. His daughter 
Piriska married the Byzantine emperor John Comnenus. 

See Gyorgy Pray, Dissertatio de St. Ladislao (Pressburg, 1774); 
Antal Ganoczy, Diss , hist. crit. de St. Ladislao (Vienna, . 1 775) ; 
J. Babik, Life of St. Ladislaus (Hung ) (Eger, 1892) 

LADISLAUS IV., The Cumanian (1262-1290), king of Hun- 
gary, succeeded his father, Stephen V., in 1272. His minority, 
1272-77, was an alternation of palace revolutions and civil wars, 
in the course of which his Cuman mother Elizabeth was en- 
gaged in a continuous struggle with rebellious vassals supported 
by Ottokar of Bohemia. Rudolph of Habsburg, however, on 
becoming emperor, sought Ladislaus’ help and the young king at 
the battle of Durnkraut (Aug. 12, 1278) destroyed the Bohemian 
power. This danger removed, Ladislaus, a talented man, but 
wild and reckless, was at once involved in a further struggle with 
his ow r n magnates. He had married for political reasons, Eliza- 
beth of Anjou; but neglected her for Cuman mistresses, and was 
accused by his enemies of undermining Christianity by preferring 
the Cumans to the Magyars. After an enquiry by a papal legate 
into his conduct, he was forced to take up arms against the 
Cumans whom he defeated at Hodmezo (May 1282); but soon 
relapsed, adopted Cuman dress, passed his time exclusively with 
Cumans, and ill-treated his legitimate wife. At last the pope, 
Nicholas IV., decided to supersede him by his Angevin kinsfolk, 
and on Aug. 8, 1288, proclaimed a crusade against him. For the 
next two years all Hungary was convulsed by a horrible civil 
war; Ladislaus, who fought to the last with desperate valour, 
was driven from one end of the kingdom to the other like a 
hunted beast. On Dec. 25, 1289, he issued a manifesto to the 
lesser gentry, many of whom sided with him, urging them to 
continue the struggle against the magnates and their foreign sup- 
porters; but on July 10, 1290, he was murdered in his camp at 
Korosszeg by the Cumans, who never forgave him for deserting 


them in 1282. 

See Karoly Szabo, Ladislaus the Cumanian (Hung.) (Budapest, 
1886) ; and Acsady, History of the Hungarian Realm , i. 2 (Budapest, 
1903). The latter is, however, too favourable to Ladislaus. 

LADISLAUS V. (1440-57), king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
the only son of Albert, king of Hungary, and Elizabeth, daughter 
of the emperor Sigismund, was born at Komarom on Feb. 22, 
1440, four months after his father's death, and was hence called 
Ladislaus Posthumus. The estates of Hungary had already elected 
Wladislaus III. of Poland their king, but Ladislaus’s mother 
caused the holy crown to be stolen from its guardians at Visegrad, 
and compelled the primate to crown the infant king at Szekesfe- 
jervar on May 15, 1440; whereupon, for safety’s sake, she placed 
the child beneath the guardianship of his uncle the emperor Fred- 
erick III. On the death of Wladislaus (Nov. 10, 1444), the Hun- 
garian estates elected Ladislaus king; but Frederick, despite many 
representations, retained him and the crown till 1452. The child 
was then transferred to the guardianship of his maternal grand- 
father Ulrich Cillei, who inspired him with a jealous hatred of 
the Hunyadis On Oct. 28, 1453 he was crowned king of Bohemia, 
and henceforth spent most of his time at Prague and Vienna, 
actually trying to hinder Hunyadi's attempts to defend Hungary 
against the Turk. His judicial murder of Laszlo Hunyadi (q.v.) 
finally raised such a storm in Hungary that the king fled to Prague, 
where he died suddenly (Nov. 23, 1457), while making prepara- 
tions for his marriage with Magdalena, daughter of Charles VII. 
of France He is supposed to have been poisoned by his political 
opponents in Bohemia. 

See F. Palaeky, Zeugenverhbr uber den Tod Kdnig Ladislaus von 
Ungarn u. Bohmen (Prague, 1856) ; Ignacz Acsady, History of the 
Hungarian State (Hung), vol. i. (Budapest, 1903). 

LADO ENCLAVE, a region of the upper Nile formerly ad- 
ministered by the Congo Free State, but since 1910 a part of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan It has an area of about 15.000 sqm., and 
a population estimated at 250,000 and consisting of Bari, Madi, 
Kuku and other Nilotic Negroes. The enclave borders on Lake 
Albert Nyanza and lies on the western bank of the Nile (Bahr- 
el-Jebel). 

The country is a moderately elevated plateau sloping north- 
ward from the higher ground marking the Congo-Nile watershed. 
The plains are mostly covered with bush, with stretches of forest 
in the northern districts. Traversing the plateau are two parallel 
mountainous chains having a general north to south direction. One 
chain, the Kuku Mountains (average height 2,000 ft.), approaches 
close to the Nile and presents, as seen from the river, several ap- 
parently isolated peaks. Below the Bcdden Rapids rises the coni- 
cal hill of Rejaf, and north of that point the Nile valley becomes 
fiat Ranges of hill, however, are visible farther westwards, and 
a little north of 5 0 N. is Jebel Lado, 2.500 ft. high and some 12 
m. distant from the Nile. It has given its name to the district, 
being the first hill seen from the Nile in the ascent of some 1,000 
m. from Khartum 

The northern part of the district was first visited by Europeans 
in 1841-1842, when the Nile was ascended by an expedition 
despatched by Mehemet Ali to the foot of the rapids at Bedden. 
The neighbouring posts of Gondokoro, on the east bank of the 
Nile, and Lado, soon became stations of the Khartum ivory and 
slave traders. After the discovery of Albert Nyanza by Sir Samuel 
Baker in 1864, the whole country was overrun by Arabs, Levan- 
tines, Turks and others, whose chief occupation was slave raiding. 
The region was claimed as part of the Egyptian Sudan, but it was 
not until the arrival of Sir Samuel Baker at Gondokoro in 1870 
as governor of the equatorial provinces, that any effective control 
of the slave traders was attempted Baker was succeeded by Gen- 
eral C. G. Gordon, who established a separate administration for 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal. In 187S Emin Pasha became governor of 
the Equatorial Province, and made his headquarters at Lado, 
whence he was driven in 1885 by the Mahdists. He then removed 
to Wadelai. a station farther south, but in 1889 the pasha, to 
whose aid H. M. Stanley had conducted an expedition from the 
Congo, evacuated the country and with Stanley made his way to 
the east coast. In February 1894 the Union Jack was hoisted at 
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Wadelai, while in May of the same year Great Britain granted 
to Leopold II., as sovereign of the Congo State, a lease of large 
areas lying west of the upper Nile inclusive of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
and Fashoda. Pressed however by France, Leopold II. agreed to 
occupy only that part of the leased area east of 30° E. and south 
of 5 0 30' N., and in this manner the actual limits of the Lado En- 
clave, as it was thereafter called, were fixed. After the withdrawal 
of the French from Fashoda, Leopold II. revived (1899) his claim 
to the whole of the area, leased to him in 1894. In this claim he 
was unsuccessful, and the lease, by a new agreement made with 
Great Britain in 1906, was annulled. The king however retained 
the enclave, with the stipulation that six months after the termina- 
tion of his reign it should be handed over to the Anglo-Sudanese 
government. 

LADOGA, a lake of northern Russia and Finland (formerly 
Nevo), the boundary between the two countries running in a north- 
easterly direction across the lake, which lies between 59 0 56 ' and 
6i° 46' N., and 29 0 53' and 32 0 50' E. It has the form of a 
quadrilateral, elongated from north-west to south-east. Its east- 
ern and southern shores are flat and marshy, the north-western 
craggy and fringed by numerous small rocky islands, the largest 
of which are Valamo and Konnevitz, lying in the Finnish section, 
together having an area of 14 sq.m. Ladoga is 7,000 sqm. in 
area, that is, 31 times as large as the Lake of Geneva; but, its 
depth being less, it contains only 19 times as much water as the 
Swiss lake. The greatest depth, 730 ft., is in a trough in the 
north-western part, the average depth not exceeding 250 to 350 ft. 
The level of Lake Ladoga is 55 ft. above the Gulf of Finland, 
but it rises and falls about 7 ft., according to atmospheric con- 
ditions, a phenomenon very similar to the seiches of the Lake of 
Geneva being observed in connection with this. 

The western and eastern shores, as well as a narrow strip on 
the southern shore, consist of boulder clay, south of which runs 
a ridge of crags of Silurian sandstones. The hills of the north- 
western shore afford a variety of granites and crystalline slates 
of the Laurentian system, whilst Valamo island is made up of a 
rock which Russian geologists describe as orthoclastic hyper- 
sthenite. 

No fewer than 70 rivers enter Ladoga, pouring into it the 
waters of numberless smaller lakes which lie at higher levels round 
it. The Volkhov, which conveys the waters of Lake Ilmen, is the 
largest; a hydro-electric station on the Volkhov was opened in 
1926 with a capacity of 56,000 kilowatts. Lake Onega discharges 
its waters by the Svir; and the Saima system of lakes of eastern 
Finland contributes the Vuoxen and Taipale rivers; the Syas 
brings the waters from the smaller lakes and marshes of the 
Valdai plateau. Ladoga discharges its surplus water by means 
of the Neva, which flows from its south-western corner into the 
Gulf of Finland, rolling down its broad channel 104,000 cu.ft. of 
water per second. 

The water of Ladoga is very pure and cold ; in May the surface 
temperature does not exceed 36° and even in August it reaches 
only 50° and 53 the average yearly temperature of the air at 
Valamo being 36-8°. The lake begins to freeze in October, but it 
is only about the end of December that it is frozen in its deeper 
parts; and it remains ice-bound until the end of March, though 
broad ice-fields continue to float in the middle of the lake until 
broken up by gales. Only a small part of the Ladoga ice is dis- 
charged by the Neva; but it is enough to produce in the middle 
of June a return of cold in Leningrad. The thickness of the ice 
does not exceed 3 or 4 ft.; but during the alternations of cold and 
warmer weather, with strong gales, in winter, stacks of ice, 70 to 
80 ft. high, are raised on the shores and on the icefields. The 
water is in continuous rotatory motion, being carried along the 
western shore from north to south, and along the eastern from 
south to north. The vegetation on the shores is poor; immense 
forests, which formerly covered them, are now mostly destroyed. 
But the fauna of the lake is somewhat rich; a species of seal 
which inhabits its waters, as well as several species of arctic 
crustaceans, recall its former connection with the Arctic ocean. 
The fresh water Diatomaceae which are found in great variety 
in the ooze of the deepest parts of the lake, also have an arctic 


character. 

Fishing is very extensively carried on. Navigation, which is 
practicable for only 180 days in the year, is rather difficult owing 
to fogs and gales, which are often accompanied, even in April 
and September, with snow-storms. The prevailing winds blow 
from north-west and south-west; north-east winds cause the 
water to rise in the south-western part, sometimes 3 to 5 ft. 
Steamers ply regularly from Leningrad to the mouth of the Svir, 
whence they go up that river to Lake Onega and Petrozavodsk; 
and small vessels transport timber, firewood, planks, iron, kaolin, 
granite, marble, fish, hay and various small wares from the north- 
ern shore to Schlusselburg, and thence to Leningrad. Navigation 
on the lake being too dangerous for small craft, canals with an 
aggregate length of 104 m. were dug in 1718-31, and others in 
1861-86 having an aggregate length of 101 m. along its southern 
shore, uniting with the Neva at Schlusselburg the mouths of the 
rivers Volkhov, Syas and Svir, all links in the elaborate system 
of canals which connect the upper Volga with the Gulf of Finland. 

LADY, a term of which the main applications are two, (1) 
as the correlative of “lord'’ (?^.) in certain of the usages of that 
word, (2) as the correlative of “gentleman” ( q.v .). The primary 
meaning of mistress of a household is, if not obsolete, in present 
usage only a vulgarism. The special use of the word as a title of 
the Virgin Mary, usually “Our Lady,” represents the Lat. Domina 
Nostra. As a title of nobility the uses of “lady” are mainly paral- 
leled by those of “lord.” 

LADYBANK (and Monkston), police burgh, Fifeshire, 
Scotland, m. S W. of Cupar by the L.N.E. railway, i m. from 
the left bank of the Eden. Pop. (1921) 1,168. Besides having a 
station on the main line to Dundee, it is also connected with Perth 
and Kinross and is a railway junction of some importance. 
Linen weaving, coal mining, bobbin making and malting are 
carried on. Kettle, 1 m. S., has prehistoric barrows and a fort. 
At Collessie, 2^ m. N. by YV., a standing stone, a mound and 
traces of ancient camps exist. 

LADYBIRD or LADY-BUG, the popular name given to 
beetles of the family Coccinellidae of the order Coleoptera (q.v.). 

LADYBRAND, a town in the Orange Free State, 80 m. E. 
of Bloemfontein, and about 4 m. W. of the Caledon river, which 
separates the Orange Free State from Basutoland, 29 0 9' S., 27 0 
29' E.; altitude 5,241 feet. Many of the buildings are of light 
cream-coloured sandstone from the local upper Karroo forma- 
tions. The town is the centre of a good agricultural area, and has 
a wheat market It also attracts a certain number of visitors. Its 
white population in 1926 numbered 2,262. In 1921 there were 
also 1,389 natives, five Asiatics and 220 coloured people. 

LADY-CHAPEL, a chapel attached to a large church and 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. As the development of the chevet 
(q.v.), or system of radiating chapels, progressed during the late 
1 2th century in France, it became customary to give the one dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin the most important position, directly 
in the centre, and behind the high altar of the church, and also 
to make it larger than the other chapels. In French Gothic 
churches, the lady-chapel is sometimes emphasized, as in Le Mans 
cathedral (c. 1230), Rheims (c. 1241), Amiens (1269). In others, 
however, such as Notre Dame at Paris (1180) and Bourges (c. 
1200), all the chapels are similar. In England, the chevet of 
Westminster Abbey had an enormous lady-chapel, built by Henry 
III. (1220), the site of Mich is now occupied by the Henry VII. 
chapel. The square east end, common in English cathedrals, led 
to a tremendous emphasis upon the lady-chapel, which frequently 
became almost as large as the choir itself. Good examples exist 
at Winchester (15th century, chapel lengthened 1487), Salisbury 
(1220-60), Exeter (1194-1206), Wells (1326) and St. Albans 
(14th century). The cathedral at Ely (1321-49) is remarkable 
in possessing a large and lavish late curvilinear Gothic lady-chapel, 
actually a separate building at one side of the church east end, 
connected with the church only by a small vestibule. In this 
chapel a considerable area of the original colour decoration still 
exists. The position at the end of the choir is by no means uni- 
versal; in Canterbury (1449-68) the lady-chapel is on the east 
side of the north transept. Continental Gothic examples usually 
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follow French precedent. Many rich Renaissance examples exist 
in Italy and Spain. 

LADY DAY, the feast of the Annunciation, held on March 25 
in each year. Lady Day was, in mediaeval times, the beginning 
of the legal year in England. In 1752 this was altered to Jan. 1, 
but March 25 remains a Quarter Day. See Annunciation. 

LADY’S MANTLE ( AlchemiUa ), a genus of herbaceous 
plants of the family Rosaceae (q.v.). The plants are mostly na- 
tives of temperate regions. The flowers are small and numerous, 
with an 8-cleft calyx and no corolla. The leaves — from which the 
name, meaning Mantle of Our Lady, is derived — are large, ser- 
rated and many-lobed. In the British Isles there are three species: 
the mountain lady’s mantle (A. alpina ), the field lady’s mantle 
(A. arvensis), and the common lady’s mantle (A. vulgaris). The 
last named is the most abundant; it grows in pastures, and bears 
yellow flowers. A. arvensis is widely naturalized in North America 
from Nova Scotia to California; A. vulgaris has become sparingly 
established near the coast from Nova Scotia to Labrador. 

LADYSMITH, a town in Natal, South Africa, in 28° 32' S., 
29° 40' E.: altitude 3,284 feet. Population: white (1926) 3,547, 
(1921) 3,221, natives (1921) 1,930, Asiatics (1921) 1,551, 

coloured 81; total (1921) 6,783. The town is built near the Klip 
river, 201 m. by rail from Durban, and about 30 m. from the 
Drakensberg. Here the main railway line of Natal bifurcates, 
one branch going to the Transvaal, the other to the Orange Free 
State. There are important railway workshops in the town Lady- 
smith, founded in 1851, is named after the wife of Sir Harry 
Smith, Governor of the Cape. It was besieged by the Boers during 
the second Boer War, and the church contains stained glass win- 
dows and tablets in memory of over 3,000 men who died in its 
defence. The new town hall is a substantial building of local 
dolerite and sandstone, and contains a hall, theatre and adminis- 
trative offices. The main street is largely occupied by Indian 
stores. The town has several schools, and a good water supply 

Siege of Ladysmith. — In the first and most critical stage of 
the South African War of 1899-1902 (q v.) Ladysmith was the 
centre of the struggle. During the British concentration on the 
town there were fought the actions of Talana (or Dundee) on 
Oct. 20, 1899, Elandslaagte on the 2 r st and Rietfontein on the 
24th. On Oct. 30 the British sustained a serious defeat in the 
general action of Lombard's Kop or Farquhar’s Farm, and Sir 
George White decided to hold the town, which had been fortified, 
against investment and siege until he was relieved directly or in- 
directly by Sir Reevers Buller's advance. The greater portion 
of Buller’s available troops were despatched to Natal in Novem- 
ber, with a view to the direct relief of Ladysmith, which mean- 
time the Boers had closely invested. His first attempt was re- 
pelled on Dec. 15 in the battle of Colenso, his second on Jan. 
24, 1900, by the successful Boer counterstroke against Spion Kop, 
and his third was abandoned without serious fighting (Vaalkranz, 
Feb. 5). But two or three days after Vaalkranz, almost simul- 
taneously with Lord Roberts’s advance on Bloemfontein, Buller 
resumed the offensive in the hills to the east of Colenso, which he 
gradually cleared of the enemy, and although he was checked 
after reaching the Tugela below Colenso (Feb. 24) he was finally 
successful in carrying the Boer positions (Pieter’s Hill) on the 
27th and relieving Ladysmith, which during these long and anxious 
months (Nov. i-Feb. 28) had suffered very severely from want 
of food, and on one occasion (Caesar’s Camp, Jan. 6, 1900) had 
only with heavy losses and great difficulty repelled a powerful 
Boer assault. The garrison displayed its unbroken resolution on 
the last day of the investment by setting on foot a mobile 
column, composed of all men who were not too enfeebled to 
march out, in order to harass the Boer retreat. This expedition 
was, however, countermanded by Buller. 

LADY’S-SLIPPER, the common name of the plants of the 
botanical genus Cypripedium, belonging to the orchid family 
(Orchidaceae). The genus comprises about 30 species, native to 
north temperate and subtropical regions. They are leafy-stemmed 
herbs, usually \ ft. to 2V ft. high, with broad, many-nerved 
leaves and showy flowers. The lower petal is developed into a 
large, inflated, slipper-like sac. 


LADY’S TRESSES ( Spiranthes autimnalis ) , a plant of the 
orchid family, found in pastures and on hill-sides in Europe (in- 
cluding Great Britain) and North Africa. The white, scented 
flowers appear in August and are succeeded by a rosette of oval 
leaves. Below ground are several tubers. An allied species, the 
hooded lady’s tresses ( 5 . Romanzojjiana ), which inhabits North 
America and Kamchatka, occurs also at Bantry bay, in Ireland. 
Besides the last named several other species occur in the eastern 
and southern United States and Canada, and one on the Pacific 
coast. 

LAELIUS, the name of a Roman plebeian family, probably 
settled at Tibur (Tivoli). The chief members were : — 

Gaius Laelius, general and statesman, was a friend of the 
elder Scipio, whom he accompanied on his Spanish campaign 
(210-206 b.c.). In Scipio’s consulship (205), Laelius went with 
him to Sicily, whence he conducted an expedition to Africa. In 
203 he defeated the Massaesylian prince Syphax, who, breaking 
his alliance with Scipio, had joined the Carthaginians, and at 
Zama (202) was in command of the cavalry. In 197 he was 
plebeian aedile and in 196 praetor of Sicily. As consul in 190 he 
was employed in organizing the recently conquered territory in 
Cisalpine Gaul. Placentia and Cremona were repeopled, and a new 
colony founded at Bononia. He is last heard of in 1 70 as ambassa- 
dor to Transalpine Gaul Silius Italicus ( Punica , xv. 450) de- 
scribes him as a man of great endowments and an eloquent orator. 

Sec Index to Livy; Polybius x. 3. 9, 39, xi. 32, xiv. 4. 8, xv. 9. 
1 2, 14; Appian, IJisp. 25-29; Cicero, Philip pica , xi. 7. 

His son, Gaius Laelius, is known chiefly as the friend of the 
younger Scipio,- and as one of the speakers in Cicero’s De senec- 
tute , De amicitia (or Laelius ) and De Rcpublica. He w T as sur- 
named Sapiens (“the wise 1 ’), either from his scholarly tastes or 
because, when tribune, he withdrew his proposal (151 b.c.) for the 
relief of the farmers by distributions of land, when he saw that 
it was likely to bring about disturbances In the third Punic War 
(147) he accompanied Scipio to Africa, and distinguished himself 
at the capture of the Cothon, the military harbour of Carthage. 
In 145 he carried on operations with moderate success against 
Viriathus in Spain; in 140 he was elected consul. During the 
Gracchan period he supported Scipio and the aristocrats. He 
assisted to prosecute the supporters of Tiberius Gracchus, and in 
131 opposed the bill brought forward by C. Papirius Carbo to 
render legal the election of a tribune to a second year of 
office A member of the “Scipionic circle,” he was a student of 
philosophy and a poet, and was one of those mainly instrumental 
in introducing Greek culture to Rome As an orator, he was more 
at home in the Senate than in the forum 

Sec Index to Cicero; Plutarch, Tib. Gracchus , 8; Appian, Punica, 
T26; Horace, Sat. ii. r. 72; Quintilian, ln\tit. xii. 10. 10; Suetonius, 
Vita Terentii; Terence, Adclphi, Prol. 15, with the commentators. 

LAENAS, the name of a plebeian family in ancient Rome, 
notorious for cruelty and arrogance The two most famous of the 
name are : — 

Gaius Poptleius Laenas, consul in 172 b.c. He was sent to 
Greece in 174 and took part in the war against Perseus, king of 
Macedonia (Livy xliii. 17, 22). When Antiochus Epiphanes, king 
of Syria, invaded Egypt, Laenas was sent to stop him Meeting 
him near Alexandria, he handed him the decree of the senate, 
demanding the evacuation of Egypt. Antiochus having asked time 
for consideration, Laenas drew a circle round him with his staff, 
and told him he must give an answer before he stepped out of it. 
Antiochus thereupon submitted (Livy xlv. 12; Polybius xxix. 11; 
Cicero, Philippica , viii. 8; Veil. Pat. i. 10). 

Publius Popillius Laenas, son of the preceding. When consul 
in 132 b.c. he incurred the hatred of the democrats by his harsh 
measures as head of a special commission appointed to take meas- 
ures against the accomplices of Tiberius Gracchus. In 1 23 Gaius 
Gracchus brought in a bill prohibiting such commissions which 
may have contained a retrospective clause. In any case, Laenas 
left Rome, and was exiled from Italy He was recalled on the 
restoration of the aristocracy in 121. 

See Cicero, Brutus, 25. 34, and De damn sun, 31; Veil. Pat. ii. 7; 
Plutarch, C. Gracchus, 4. 
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LAENNAC, RENE THfeOPHILE (1781-1826), French 
physician, was born at Quimper, Brittany, on Feb. 17, 1781. 
After studying in various military hospitals and at Paris, he 
became in 1812 physician to the Hopital Beaujou, in 1816 phy- 
sician to the Hopital Necker and in 1822 professor of medicine 
at the College de France. Laennac’s fame rests on his invention 
of the stethoscope in 1819, and on the appearance, in the same 
year, of his De T auscultation mediate , a work from which our 
knowledge of chest diseases is mainly derived 

See H. Saintignon: Laennac, sa vie, son ouvrage (Paris, 1904). 

LAESTRYGONES, a mythical race of giants and cannibals. 
According to the Odyssey (x 80) they dwelt in a land where the 
shepherd who was driving out his flock met another driving it in. 
(Possibly a vague reminiscence of the short sub-Arctic summer 
night, but quite as likely a reference to some custom of pasturing 
by night ) Odysseus in his wanderings arrived at the coast inhab- 
ited by the Laestrygones, and escaped with only one ship. 

Later traditions placed the country of the Laestrygones in 
Sicily, near Leontini; or in southern Latium, near Formiae. 

LAETUS, JULIUS POMPONIUS (Giulio Pomponio 
Leto) (1425-1498), Italian humanist, was born at Salerno. He 
studied at Rome under Laurentius Valla, whom he succeeded 
(1457) as professor of eloquence in the Gymnasium Romanum. 
About this time he founded an academy, the members of which 
adopted Greek and Latin names, met on the Quirinal to discuss 
classical questions and celebrated the birthday of Romulus. The 
academy fell under the suspicion of Paul II. as savouring of 
paganism; Lactus was arrested, but aftenVard acquitted, and the 
academy was suppressed. Sixtus IV. permitted the resumption 
of its meetings, which continued to be held till the sack of Rome 
(1527). Lactus continued to teach in Rome until his death on 
June 9, 1498. As a teacher, Laetus, who has been called the first 
head of a philological school, was extraordinarily successful; in 
his own words, like Socrates and Christ, he expected to live on 
in the person of his pupils, amongst whom were many of the 
most famous scholars of the period. His works, written in pure 
and simple Latin, were published in a collected form ( Opera 
Pomponii Laeti varia , 1521). They contain treatises on the 
Roman magistrates, priests and lawyers, and a compendium of 
Roman history from the death of the younger Gordian to the 
time of Justin III. 

See The Life of Leto by Sabellicus (Strasbourg, 1510) ; G. Voigt, 
Die Wiederbelebung des klasstschen Alterthums, li. (3rd ed., 1893) ; 
F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, vii. (1894), 
p 576, for an account of the academy, Sand>s, History of Classical 
Scholarship (1908), ii 92. 

LAEVIUS (? c. 80 b.c.), a Latin poet of whom practically 
nothing is known. The earliest reference to him is perhaps in 
Suetonius (De grammaticis, 3), though it is not certain that the 
Laevius Milissus there referred to is the same person. Definite 
references do not occur before the 2nd century (Fronto, Aulus 
Gellius, etc.). Some 60 miscellaneous lines are preserved (see 
Bahrens, Fragm. poet , . rom . pp. 287-293), from which it is diffi- 
cult to see how ancient critics could have regarded him as the 
master of Ovid or Catullus. 

dc la Ville de Mirmont, Etude biographique et littiraire sur 
le podte Laevius (1900), with critical cd of the fragments, and remarks 
on vocabulary and syntax; A. Wcichert, Poetarum latinorum reliquiae 
(Leipzig, 1S30) ; a convenient summary in F. Plessis, La Potsie latine 
(1909), pp. 139-142. 

LAEVULIC ACID or Laevulinic acid ( 0 -acetopropionic 
acid), a ketonic acid prepared from laevulose, inulin, starch and 
other carbohydrates, by boiling them with dilute hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acids. It crystallizes in plates which melt at 32-5-33° C 
and boil at 148-149° (15mm.). It is readily soluble in water, alco- 
hol or ether. It is synthesised by condensing sodium acetoacetate 
with ethyl chloroacetate, the acetosuccinic ester produced being 
then hydrolysed with dilute hydrochloric acid. It may also be pre- 
pared by oxidation of methylheptenone and of geraniol (see Ter- 
penes). Laevulic acid, CHuC 0 -CH 2 .CH 2 -C 0 2 H, when distilled 
slowly, yields a- and ^-angelica lactones. When heated with 
hydriodic acid and phosphorus, it yields n-valeric acid; and with 
iodine and cold caustic soda solution it gives iodoform. With 


hydroxylamine it forms an oxime, which by the action of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is transformed into V-methylsuccinimide 
[CHii-COJ.N-CHa. 

LAEVULOSE: see Fructose; Carbohydrates; Sugar. 

LA FARGE, JOHN (183^-1910), American artist, was 
born in New York on March 31, 1835, of French parentage. He 
received instruction in drawing from his grandfather, Binsse de 
St. Victor, a painter of miniatures; studied law and architecture; 
entered the atelier of Thomas Couture in Paris, where he re- 
mained a short time, giving especial attention to the studying 
and copying of old masters at the Louvre; and began by making 
illustrations to the poets (1859). An intimacy with the artist 
William M. Hunt had a strong influence on him, the two working 
together at Newport (R.I.). La Farge painted landscape, still life 
and figure alike in the early ’6os. But from 1866 on he was for 
some time incapacitated for work, and when he regained strength 
he did some decorative work for Trinity church, Boston, in 1876, 
and turned his attention to stained glass, becoming president of 
the Society of Mural Painters. Some of his important commis- 
sions include windows for St. Thomas’s church (1877), St. Peter’s 
church, the Paulist church, the Brick church (1882), the churches 
of the Incarnation (1885) an( l Ascension (1887), all New York; 
Trinity church, Buffalo, and the “Battle Window” in Memorial 
Hall at Harvard. He was also a prolific painter in oil and water 
colour, as seen notably in some water-colour sketches, the result 
of a voyage in the South Seas, shown in 1895. He became presi- 
dent of the Society of American Artists, a member of the National 
Academy of Design in 1869, and an officer of the Legion of Hon- 
our of France. Fie published Considerations on Painting (New 
York, 1895), Hokusai: A Talk about Hokusai (1897), and An 
Artist* s letters from Japan (1897). 

See Cecilia Waern, “John La Farge, Artist and Writer” (1896, No. 26 
of The Portfolio ). 

LA FARINA, GIUSEPPE (1815-1863), Italian author and 
politician, was born at Messina. On account of the part he took 
in the insurrection of 1837 he had to leave Sicily, but returning 
in 1839 he conducted various Liberal newspapers, until his efforts 
were interdicted, when he removed to Florence. La Farina was in 
Sicily again during the revolution of 1848, and after its failure he 
fled to France. Whilst in exile he wrote Storia documentata della 
Rivoluzione Siciliana del 1848-1849 (1850) and Storia d * Italia 
dal 1815 al 1848 (6 vols., 1851-52). He returned to Italy in 1854 
1 and settled at Turin, and in 1856 he founded the Piccolo Corriere 
j d'ltalia , an organ of the Societa, Nazionale Italiana, of which he 
ultimately was chosen president. With Daniele Manin (q.v.), one 
of the founders of that society, he advocated the unity of Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel even before Cavour, and organized the 
emigration of volunteers from all parts of Italy into the Pied- 
montese army. He negotiated an interview between Cavour and 
Garibaldi, with the result that the latter was appointed com- 
mander of the Cacciatori delle Alpi in the war of 1859. Later 
he supported Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily, but he failed to 
bring about the immediate annexation of the island to Piedmont 
as Cavour wished. In i860 he was chosen a member of the first 
Italian parliament and was subsequently made councillor of State. 
He died on Sept. 5, 1863. 

See A. Franchi, Epistolario di Giuseppe La Farina (2 vols., 1869) ; L. 
Carpi, II Risorgimento Italiano, vol. i. (Milan, 1884) ; B. Croce, Storia 
della storiografia italiana nel secolo decimonono (1921). 

LA FAYETTE, GILBERT MOTIER DE (13S0-1462), 
marshal of France, served under Marshal Boucicaut in Italy, and 
on his return to France after the evacuation of Genoa in 1409 
became seneschal of the Bourbonnais. In the English wars John I., 
4th duke of Bourbon, made him lieutenant-general in Languedoc 
and Guienne. He failed to defend Caen and Falaise in the interest 
of the dauphin (afterwards Charles VII.) against Henry V. in 1417 
and 1418, but in the latter year he held Lyons for some time 
against Jean sans Peur, duke of Burgundy. A series of successes 
over the English and Burgundians on the Loire was rewarded in 
1420 with the government of Dauphiny and the office of marshal 
of France. La Fayette commanded the Franco-Scottish troops at 
the battle of Bauge (1422), though he did not, as has been some- 
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times stated, slay Thomas, duke of Clarence, with his own hand. 
In 1424 he was taken prisoner by the English at Verneuil, but was 
released shortly afterwards, and fought with Joan of Arc at Orleans 
and Patay in 1429. The marshal had become a member of the 
grand council of Charles VII., and with the exception of a short 
disgrace about 1430, due to the ill-will of Georges de la Tre- 
mouille, he retained the royal favour all his life. He died on Feb. 
2^ 1^,62 

LA FAYETTE, LOUISE DE (c. 1616-1665), was one of 
the fourteen children of John, comte de La Fayette, and Mar- 
guerite de Bourbon-Busset. Louise became maid of honour to 
Anne of Austria, and Richelieu brought her to the notice of Louis 
XIII. in the hope that she might counterbalance the influence 
of Marie de Hautefort. The affair did not turn out as the min- 
ister wished, for she set herself to encourage the king in his re- 
sistance to Richelieu. She entered the convent of the Filles de 
Sainte-Marie in 1637. Here she was often visited by Louis, with 
whom she maintained a correspondence, until Richelieu intervened 
successfully. At the time of her death January 1665 Mile, de 
La Fayette was superior of a convent of her order which she had 
founded at Chaillot. 

See Mtmoires de Madame de Motteville; Victor Cousin, Madame de 
Hautefort (Paris, 1868) ; L’Abbc Sorin, Louise-Atigele de La Fayette 
(Paris, 1893). 

LA FAYETTE, MARIE JOSEPH PAUL YVES 
ROCH GILBERT DU MOTIER, Marquis de (1757-1834), 
was born at the Chateau of Chavaniac in Auvergne. France, on 
Sept. 6, 1757. The family of La Fayette, to the cadet branch of 
which he belonged, received its name from an estate in Aix, 
Auvergne, which belonged in the 13th century to the Motier fam- 
ily. His father was killed at Minden in 1759, and at the age of 
thirteen he was left an orphan with a princely fortune. He married 
at sixteen Marie Adrienne Frangoise de Noailles (d. 1807). 

La Fayette entered the Guards, and was a captain of dragoons 
when the English colonics in America proclaimed their inde- 
pendence. “At the first news of this quarrel,” he afterwards 
wrote in his memoirs, “my heart was enrolled in it.” Through 
Silas Deane, American agent in Paris, an arrangement was con- 
cluded, on Dec. 7, 1776, by which La Fayette was to enter the 
American service as major-general. At this moment the news 
arrived of grave disasters to the American arms. La Fayette's 
friends urged him to abandon his purpose. Even the American 
envoys, Franklin and Arthur Lee, withheld further encourage- 
ment, and the king himself forbade his leaving. At the instance 
of the British ambassador at Versailles, orders were issued to 
seize the ship La Fayette was fitting out at Bordeaux, and La 
Fayette himself was arrested. But the ship was sent from 
Bordeaux to a neighbouring port in Spain, La Fayette escaped 
from custody in disguise, and before a second lettre de cachet 
could reach him he was afloat. He landed near Georgetown, S.C., 
and hastened to Philadelphia. 

The lad of nineteen, with the command of only what little Eng- 
lish he had been able to pick up on his voyage, presented himself 
to Congress with Deanes authority to demand a commission of 
the highest rank after the commander-in-chief. He perceived the 
difficulty immediately, and offered to serve as a simple volunteer, 
and Congress passed a resolution, on July 31, 1777, “that his 
services be accepted, and that, in consideration of his zeal, illus- 
trious family and connections, he have the rank and commission 
of major-general of the United States.” Next day La Fayette 
met Washington, whose lifelong friend he became. The question 
of giving him a command was left entirely to Washington’s dis- 
cretion. His first battle was Brandywine ( q.v .) on Sept. 11. 1777, 
where he was wounded. Shortly afterwards he secured what he 
most desired, the command of a division — the immediate result 
of a communication from Washington to Congress of Nov. 1, 
1777. Though the commander of a division, he never had many 
troops in his charge. In the. first months of 1778 he commanded 
treops detailed for the projected expedition against Canada. His 
retreat from Barren Hill (May 28, 1778) was commended as 
masterly; and he fought at the battle of Monmouth (June 28), 
and received from Congress a formal recognition of his services 


The treaties of commerce and defensive alliance, signed by the 
insurgents and France on the 6th of February 1778, were promptly 
followed by a declaration of war by England against the latter, 
and La Fayette asked leave to revisit France and* to consult his 
king as to the further direction of his services. This leave was 
roadily granted. He embarked on Jan. n, 1779, was received with 
enthusiasm, and was made a colonel in the French cavalry. 

La Fayette was absent from America about six months, and his 
return was the occasion of a complimentary resolution of Congress. 
The battle of Yorktown terminated his military career in the 
United States. He immediately obtained leave to return to France, 
where it was supposed he might be useful in negotiations for a 
general peace. lie was also occupied in the preparations for a 
combined E'rench and Spanish expedition against some of the 
British West India Islands, of which he had been appointed chief 
of staff, and a formidable fleet assembled at Cadiz, but the armis- 
tice signed on Jan. 20, 1783, between the belligerents put a stop to 
the expedition He had been promoted (1781) to the rank of 
marechal de camp (major-general) in the French army. He visited 
the United States again in 1784 and was the guest of the nation. 

In 1787 La F'ayette took his seat in the Assembly of Notables. 
He demanded, and he alone signed the demand, that the king con- 
voke the states-gencral, thus becoming a leader in the French 
Revolution. In 1789 he was elected to the states-general He was 
chosen vice-president of the National Assembly, and on July it, 
1789, presented a declaration of rights, modelled on Jefferson’s 
Declaration of Independence in 1776 On July 15, the second day 
of the new regime, La Fayette was chosen by acclamation colonel- 
general of the new National Guard of Baris He proposed the com- 
bination of the colours of Paris, red and blue, and the royal white, 
into the tricolour cockade of modern France (July 17). For the 
succeeding three years, until the end of the constitutional mon- 
archy in 1792. his history is largely the history of France 

In the Constituent Assembly he pleaded for the abolition of 
arbitrary imprisonment, for religious tolerance, for popular repre- 
sentation, for the establishment of trial by jury, for the gradual 
emancipation of slaves, for the freedom of the press, for the 
abolition of titles of nobility, and the suppression of privileged 
orders In February 1790 he refused the supreme command of 
the National Guard of the kingdom In May he founded the 
“Society of 1789" which afterwards became the Feuillants Club. 
He took a prominent part in the celebration of July 14, 1790, the 
first anniversary of the destruction of the Bastille. After suppress- 
ing an entente in April 1791 he again resigned his commission, 
and was again compelled to retain it. He was the friend of liberty 
as well as ofrorder, and when Louis XVI lied to Varennes he issued 
orders to stop him. Shortly afterwards he was made lieutenant- 
general in the army. He commanded the troops in the suppression 
of another entente , on the occasion of the proclamation of the 
constitution (September 18, 1791), and then retired to private life. 

When, in December 1791, three armies were formed to attack 
Austria, La Fayette was placed in command of one of them. But 
he definitely opposed himself to the further advance of the Jacobin 
party, intending eventually to use his army for the restoration of 
a limited monarchy. On Aug. 19, 1792 the Assembly declared him 
a traitor. He fled to Liege, whence as one of the prime movers in 
the Revolution he was taken and held as a prisoner of state for 
five years, first in Prussian and afterwards in Austrian prisons. 
Napoleon stipulated in the treaty of Campo Formio (1797) for 
La Fayette’s release. He returned to France in 1799; in 1802 voted 
against the life consulate of Napoleon; and in 1804 he voted 
against the imperial title. He lived in retirement during the First 
Empire, but returned to public affairs under the First Restoration 
and took some part in the political events of the Hundred Days. 
From 1818 to 1824 he was deputy for the Sarthe, speaking and 
voting always on the Liberal side, and even becoming a carbonaro . 
He then revisited America (July 1824-Sept ember 1825), where 
he was overwhelmed with popular applause and voted the sum 
of $200,000 and a township of land. From 1825 to his death he 
sat in the Chamber of Deputies fpr Meaux. During the revolution 
of 1830 he again took command of the National Guard In 1834 
he made his last speech — on behalf of Polish political refugees. 
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He died at Paris on May 20, 1834. 

His son, Georges Washington Motier de La Fayette ( 1 799— 
1849), was aide-de-camp to General Grouchy through the Aus- 
trian, Prussian and Polish (1805-07) campaigns. He took an 
active part in the “campaign of the banquets/’ which led up to 
the revolution of 1848. His son, Oscar Thomas Gilbert Motier 
de La Fayette (1815-1881), received a post in the provisional 
government after the revolution of 1848, and as a member of 
the Constituent Assembly he became secretary of the war com- 
mittee. After the dissolution of the Legislative Assembly in 1851, 
he retired from public life, but emerged on the establishment of 
the third republic, becoming a life senator in 1875. His brother 
Edmond Motier de La Fayette (1818-1890) was one of the 
secretaries of the Constituent Assembly, and a member of the 
senate from 1876 to 1888. 

Bibliography. — MSmoires historiques et pieces authentiques sur M. 
de La Fayette pour servir a V histoire dcs revolutions (1793-94) ; 
B. Sarrans, La Fayette et la Revolution de 1830, histoire des choses 
et des hommes de Juillet (1834) ; Memoir es, correspondances et manu- 
scrits de La Fayette, published by his family (1837-38); Regnault 
Warin, Memoires pour servir 4 la vie du general La Fayette (1824) ; 
A. Bardoux, La jeunesse de La Fayette (1892) ; Les Dernihres annees 
de La Fayette (1893) ; E. Charavaray, Le General La Fayette (1895) I 
A. Levasseur, La Fayette en Amerique 1824 (1829); J. Cloquet, 
Souvenirs de la vie privh du general La Fayette (1836); Max 
Etidinger, La Fayette in Ocsterreich (1898); and M M Crawford, 
The Wife of Lafayette (1908) ; Bayard Tuckerman, Life of Lafayette 
(1889) ; Charlemagne Tower, The Marquis de la Fayette in the 
American Revolution (1895) ; Octavia Roberts, With Lafayette in 
America (1919) ; Lettres inedits du general de La Fayette au vicomte 
de Noailles, ecrites des camps de Varmie Amtricaine durant la guerre 
de Vindependence des Rtats-Unis (1924) ; Lafayette Letters (1925) ; 
R. Caste, “L’armateur de La Fayette 1 Pierre de Basmarein d’apres 
des documents inedits, Revue des questions I.istoriques, Sene 3, Tome 
6, p. 78-133 (1925); “Centennial of the Visit of General Lafayette 
to Shawneetown,” Illinois State Hist . Soc. Jour. vol. 18, p. 350-362 
(1925) ; C. W. Dahlinger, “General Lafayette’s Visit to Pittsburgh 
in 1825,” Western Pa. Hist. Mag., vol. 8, p. 129-147 (1925); F. L. 
Fishback, “The Congressional Reception of Lafayette One Hundred 
Years Ago,” Columbia Hist. Soc Records, vol. 28, p. 227-236 (192C) ; 
P. Guedalla, Father of the Revolution (1926); H. D. Sedgwick, La 
Fayette (1928); F. Delteil, Lafayette (1928). 

LA FAYETTE, MARIE-MADELEINE PIOCHE DE 
LA VERGNE, Comtesse de (1634-1692), French novelist, 
was baptized in Paris, on March 18, 1634. Her father, Marc 
Pioche de la Vergne, commandant of Havre, died when she was 
16, and her mother seems to have been more occupied with her 
own than her daughter’s interests. Mme. de la Vergne married 
in 1651 the chevalier de Sevigne, and Marie thus became con- 
nected with Mme. de S6vigne, who was destined to be a lifelong 
friend. She studied Greek, Latin and Italian, and inspired in one 
of her tutors, Gilles de Menage, an enthusiastic admiration -which 
he expressed in verse in three or four languages. Marie married 
in 1655 Francois Motier, comte de La Fayette. They lived on 
the count’s estates in Auvergne, according to her own account 
(in a letter to Menage) quite happily; but after the birth of her 
two sons her husband disappeared so effectually that it was long 
supposed that he died about 1660, though he really lived until 
1683. Mme. de La Fayette had returned to Paris, and about 
1665 contracted an intimacy with the due de la Rochefoucauld, 
then engaged on his Maximes. The constancy and affection that 
marked this liaison on both sides was its justification, and when 
in 1680 La Rochefoucauld died Mme. de La Fayette received the 
sincerest sympathy. Her first novel, La Princesse de Montpensier, 
was published anonymously in 1662; Zayde appeared in 1670 
under the name of J. R. de Segrais; and in 1678 her masterpiece, 
La Princesse de Cltves , also under the name of Segrais. The 
history of the modern novel of sentiment begins with the Prin- 
cesse de Cloves. The interminable pages of Mile, de Scudery 
with the Prtcicnses and their admirers masquerading as Persians 
or ancient Romans had already been discredited by the burlesques 
of Paul Scarron and Antoine Fureti£re. Mme. de La Fayette’s 
story offered in its shortness and simplicity a complete contrast 
to the extravagant and lengthy romances of the time. Its interest 
depends not on incident but on *the characters of the personages. 
They act in a perfectly reasonable way and their motives are 
analyzed with the finest discrimination. In answer to these criti- 


cisms, which her anonymity prevented her from answering directly, 
Mme. de La Fayette wrote her last novel, Comtesse de Tende. 

The character of her work and her history have combined to 
give an impression of melancholy and sweetness that only repre- 
sents one side of her character, for a correspondence brought to 
light in modern times showed her as the acute diplomatic agent 
of Jeanne de Nemours, duchess of Savoy, at the court of Louis 
XIV. She had from her early days also been intimate with Henri- 
etta of England, duchess of Orleans, under whose immediate 
direction she wrote her Histoire de Madame Henriette d’Angle- 
terre , which only appeared in 1720. She died on May 25, 1692. 

See C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Portraits de femmes (1881) ; O. d’Hausson- 
ville, Madame de La Fayette (1891), in the series of Grands icrivains 
fran^ais; and a critical edition of the historical memoirs by Eug&nc 
Asse (1890). See also L. Rea, Marie Madeleine, comtesse de La 
Fayette (1908); H. Ashton, Madame de la Fayette, sa vie et ses 
oeuvres (1922). 

LAFAYETTE, a city of Indiana, U.S.A., on the Wabash 
river, 64m. N.W. of Indianapolis; the county seat of Tippecanoe 
county. It is on Federal highway 52, and is served by the Chicago, 
Indianapolis and Louisville, the Big Four, the Nickel Plate and the 
Wabash railways and by electric inter-urban lines. The popula- 
tion was 22,486 in 1920 (92% native white) and was estimated 
locally at 30,000 in 1928. It lies in a valley 560ft. above sea-level, 
bordered on either side by the walls of the Wabash basin, in the 
heart of a rich agricultural district. The city is an important 
market for grain, hogs and cattle, and has substantial manufac- 
turing industries (including railroad shops, pork-packing plants, 
factories making automobile accessories and steering gears, lum- 
ber and flour mills), with an aggregate output in 1925 valued at 
$9,7 7 1 <572. It is the seat of Purdue university (a State institu- 
tion and a “land-grant college,” bearing the name of a local 
business man whose generous contribution secured its establish- 
ment here by the State legislature in 1869, which offers courses in 
agriculture, engineering, applied science), industrial education, 
pharmacy and home economics 

Lafayette is 5m. N E. of the site of the ancient Miami Indian 
village known as Ouiatanon, where the French established a post 
about 1720. They were displaced by the English about 1760, and 
during the Conspiracy of Pontiac the stockade fort was destroyed. 
Near the present village of Battle Ground, 7m. N. of Lafayette, 
was fought (Nov. 7, 1811) the battle of Tippecanoe, in which 
the Indian forces of the Shawnee chief Tecumseh and his brother 
“the Prophet” were decisively defeated by Gov. William Henry 
Harrison. The battle ground is now owned by the State. Per- 
manent settlement on the site of Lafayette dates from 1820. The 
town was laid out in 1825, but grew slowly until after the com- 
pletion of the Wabash and Erie canal (1843 )• It was incorporated 
in 1854. 

LAFAYETTE, a city of south-western Louisiana, U.S.A , 
on Vermilion Bayou, 145m. W. of New Orleans. It is on Federal 
highway 90 (the old Spanish Trail), and is served by the Southern 
Pacific railway, which has division headquarters and a roundhouse 
here. The population was 7,855 in 1920 (38% negroes) and was 
estimated locally at 11,000 in 1928. It is in a beautiful region of 
undulating plains and winding streams, and has sufficient eleva- 
tion to have escaped even the disastrous floods of 1927, when 
the city sheltered 25,000 refugees from other places. Sugar, cot- 
ton-seed oil, lumber and salt are the leading products of its manu- 
facturing industries. It is the seat of the South-western Louis- 
iana institute, a State institution of college grade, established in 
1898 and opened in 1901. Lafayette was founded in 1823 by the 
Acadians from Nova Scotia, and incorporated the same year. 

LAFAYETTE NATIONAL PARK, the first national 
park east of the Mississippi river, was acquired by the Govern- 
ment as a gift in 1919, and in 1928 embraced about 12 sq.m, of 
the gfanite elevations and shore of Mount Desert island (9.1/.) 
on the Maine coast. It is a region of lakes and of abundant and 
varied fauna and flora, and the national park service is developing 
it both as a preserve and as a place of scenic beauty. Future ex- 
tensions of territory are contemplated and a programme of re- 
foresting has been adopted. The French name of the island — * 
Mont Desert — was not given to convey the meaning of a region 
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without flora, but indicated only that it was wild and solitary. 

In the 17th century it was covered with noble trees, and the 
present reforesting is intended to re-create the primitive and 
natural aspect of the region. Flower-life, too, which, like that of 
the trees, birds and indigenous animals, was threatened by human 
industry or vandalism, has been revived and preserved in a system 
of wild rock gardens which exhibit the various flowers in their 
natural surroundings Motor and horse roads make the ihterior 
of the park accessible, even at the highest elevations. An in- 
exhaustible spring, which has been consecrated to the memory of 
Sieur de Monts, founder of the old French Territory of Acadia, 
insures a constant supply of fresh water. Within the reservation 
is Cadillac mountain (1,552 ft.), the highest elevation on the 
eastern seaboard of the United States. 

LA FERTE, the name of a number of localities in France, 
differentiated by agnomens. The general name is derived from 
fcrmctc = a. stronghold. La Ferte Imbault (department of Loir- 
ct-Cher) was in the possession of Jacques d’fitampes, known as 
the Marquis of La Ferte Ilmbault (1590-1668), marshal of 
France and ambassador in England. La Ferte Nabert (the modern 
La Ferte Saint Aubin, department of Loiret) was acquired in the 
1 6th century by the house of Saint Nectaire (corrupted to Sen- 
neterre), and erected into a duchy in 1665 for Henri de Saint 
Nectaire, marshal of France It was called La Ferte Lowendal 
after it had been acquired by Marshal Lowendal in 1748 La 
Ferte Milon is in the department of Aisne on the Ourcq, 47 m. 
W. by S. of Reims by rail. Fop (1926) 1,522. The town has re- 
mains comprising one side flanked by four towers of an unfinished 
castle built about the beginning of the 15th century by Louis of 
Orleans, brother of Charles VI The churches of St. Nicholas and 
Notre-Dame, chiefly 1 6th century but damaged in the war of 
1914-18, contain old stained glass. Jean Racine, the poet, was 
born in the town. 

LA FERTE-BERNARD, town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Sarthe, on the Huisnc, 27 m N E. of Le Mans Fop. 
(1926) 3,859. La Ferte-Kernard, a stronghold ( fermefe ) built 
about the nth century and afterwards held by the family of Ber- 
nard, fell in 1424 to the English after four months’ siege. It be- 
longed in the 1 6th century to the fami]y of Guise and supported 
the League, but was captured by the royal forces in 1590. La 
Ferttf carries on cloth manufacture and flour-milling and has trade 
in horses and cattle. The church of Notre Dame des Marais has 
a choir (16th century) with Renaissance apse-chapels. 

LA FERT£ MILON: see La Ferte. 

LAFFITE, JEAN (1780-c. 1826), buccaneer, about whose 
earlier life nothing authentic is known, was the leader of a colony 
of pirates and smugglers located on the Baratarian coast south of 
New Orleans from 1810 to 1S14. Holding privateer commissions 
from the republic of Carthagena, they preyed on Spanish com- 
merce and illegally disposed of their plunder through merchant 
connections in New Orleans. All efforts to dislodge them were 
in vain, including an attempt by Commodore Patterson of the 
U.S. navy, who in June, 1814, captured their ships, but did not 
destroy their business nor their power. The Baratarian gulf being 
an important approach to New Orleans, the British in their opera- 
tions against that city in 1S14 offered Laffitc £30,000 and a com- 
mission in the royal navy for his co-operation. But Laffite sent 
the British papers to the American authorities together with an 
offer to aid the Americans provided the United States would par- 
don him and his men. This offer, General Andrew Jackson, badly 
in need of men, accepted, and in the battle of New Orleans, the 
Baratarians, in charge of the artillery, signally distinguished them- 
selves. President Madison issued a public proclamation of pardon 
for them. Laffite might henceforth have followed an honourable 
career, but instead, in 1817, with nearly a thousand followers, he 
occupied the island site of the future city of Galveston, Texas, 
and from this depot continued his privateering against the Spanish. 
He seemed to lose control somewhat and when pressure was 
brought to bear by the United States in 1821 because several of 
his lieutenants had attacked American ships, Laffite suddenly 
picked a crew to man his favourite vessel, “The Pride,” and sailed 
away into the legendary realms from which he had come. ' 


See C. Gayarre, ‘‘Pierre and Jean Lafitte,” Magazine of American 
History , vol. x., pp. 284-298 and 389-396 (1883) ; G. Cusacks, “Lafite, 
the Pirate and Patriot,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly , vol. ii., 
pp. 418-438 (1919) ; and general histories of Louisiana and Texas. 

LAFFITTE, JACQUES (1767-1844), French banker and 
politician, was born at Bayonne on Oct. 24, the son of a carpenter. 
He became clerk in Ihe banking house of Perregaux in Paris, was 
made a partner in the business in 1800, and in 1804 succeeded 
Perregaux as head of the firm. The house of Perregaux, Laffitte et 
Cie. became one of the greatest in Europe, and Laffitte became 
regent (1809), then governor (1814) of the Bank of France and 
president of the Chamber of Commerce (1814). He raised large 
sums of money for the provisional government in 1814 and for 
Louis XVIII. during the Hundred Days, and it was with him 
that Napoleon deposited five million francs in gold before leav- 
ing France for the last time. Rather than permit the govern- 
ment to appropriate the money from the Bank, he supplied 
two million from his own pocket for the arrears of the imperial 
troops after Waterloo. He was returned by the department 
of the Seine to the chamber of deputies in 1816, and took his seat 
on the Left. 

In 1818 Laffitte saved Paris from a financial crisis by buying a 
large amount of stock, but next year, in consequence of his heated 
defence of the liberty of the press and his political attitude, 
the governorship of the Bank was taken from him. One of the 
earliest partisans of Louis Philippe, his house in Paris became the 
headquarters of the revolutionary party. When Charles X. 
after retracting the hated ordinances, sent the comte d’Argout to 
Laffitte to negotiate a change of ministry, the banker replied, “It 
is too late. There is no longer a Charles X.,” and it was he who 
secured the nomination of Louis Philippe as lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom. On Aug. 3, he became president of the Chamber of 
Deputies. On Nov. 15, accordingly, Laffitte became minister- 
president of a government pledged to progress ( mouvement ), hold- 
ing at the same time the portfolio of finance. But the difficulties 
proved insuperable, and Laffitte’s government ended by being 
discredited with all parties. Laffitte left office politically and fi- 
nancially a ruined man. He died in Paris on May 26, 1844. 

See P. Thureau-Dangin, La Monarchic de Juillet (1884). 

LAFFITTE, PIERRE (1823-1903), French Positivist, was 
born on Feb. 21, 1823, at Beguey (Gironde). He was a disciple 
of Comte, who appointed him his literary executor. On the schism 
of the Positivist body which followed Comte’s death, he was rec- 
ognized as head of the section which accepted the full Comtian 
doctrine; the other section adhering to Littrc, who rejected the 
religion of humanity as inconsistent with the materialism of 
Comte’s earlier period. He died on Jan. 4, 1903. 

LA FLECHE, town of France, capital of an arrondissement 
in the department of Sarthe on the Loir, 31 m. SS W. of Le 
Mans by rail. Pop. (1926) 7,206. The Prytanee, with buildings 
of 1620-53 including a chapel, was founded for the Jesuits by 
Henry IV. in 1607 and has become a school for the sons of 
officers. La F 16 che carries on tanning, the manufacture of paper, 
starch, wooden shoes and gloves. It is an important agricultural 
market for poultry, grain and fruit. 

The lords of La Fleche became counts of Maine about 1100, 
but the lordship became separate from the county and passed 
in the 1 6th century to the Bourbon family and to Henry IV. 

LA FOLLETTE (lah fol'et), ROBERT MARION (1855- 
1925), American politician, was born in Dane county, Wis , 
on June 14, 1855. He graduated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1879, studied law there, was admitted to the bar in 1880, 
and began practice in Madison. From 1885 to 1891 he was a 
representative in Congress, and, as a member of the ways and 
means committee, helped to draft the McKinley Tariff bill. He 
was elected governor of Wisconsin in 1901 and was re-elected in 
1903 and 1905. It was largely due to him that State laws were 
passed for taxing railways according to valuation (1903), for 
nominating all candidates for public office by direct vote of the 
people (7904) and for regulating the railways in the State 
through a State commission (1905) He resigned the governor- 
ship in 1905 on being elected to the l T S Senate, and was re-elected 
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for three succeeding terms. 

In 1915 he was sponsor in the Senate for the Seamen’s Bill pro- 
viding for better working conditions and increase of life-saving 
equipment on board ship. After America’s entrance into the 
World War he was a pronounced pacifist. The Republican nation- 
al convention held at Cleveland, 0 ., in June, 1924, rejected a 
platform presented on behalf of Senator La Follette by the Wis- 
consin delegation, and he received only 34 votes on being placed 
in nomination for president. Accordingly a convention for pro- 
gressive political action was convened at Cleveland on July 4, at 
which La Follette was endorsed as a presidential candidate. He 
selected the name “Progressive” for his party, and his platform 
included advocacy of public ownership of water-power and rail- 
ways, strict public control of all national resources, a recognition 
of agriculture as the basic industry of the country and abroga- 
tion of the power of the Supreme Court to nullify legislation. 
In the ensuing election he was beaten by both Republican and 
Democratic candidates, his electoral vote being 34, as against 
382 for Coolidge and 136 for Davis, the popular vote being 4,686,- 
681 for La Follette, 15,748,356 for Coolidge and 8,617,454, for 
Davis. In 1913 he published his Autobiography , a Personal Nar- 
rative of Political Experiences. He died at Washington, D.C., 
June 18, 1925. 

His son Robert M. La Follette, who was born in Madison, 
Wis., on Feb. 6, 1895, was elected by a large plurality on Sept. 29, 
1925, to fill the unexpired term of his father's senatorship. He 
stood as a supporter of his father’s platform of 1924 and in the 
Senate continued to advocate the policies which his father 
had advanced. 

See Political Philosophy of Robert M. La Follette, compiled by Ellen 
Torelle and others (1920) ; Albert Olans Barton, La Follette’ s Winning 
of Wisconsin, 1894-1904 (1922) ; and William Allen White, Politics : 
The Citizen’s Business (1924). 

LA FONTAINE, JEAN DE (1621-1695), French poet, 
was born at Chateau Thierry in Champagne, probably on July 8, 
1621. His father was Charles de La Fontaine, matt re des caux et 
Jorets — a kind of deputy-ranger — of the duchy of Chateau 
Thierry; his mother was Frangoise Pidoux. On both sides his 
family was of the highest provincial middle class, but was not 
noble. Jean, the eldest child, was educated at the college of 
Reims. He entered the Oratory in May 1641, and the seminary 
of Saint-Magloirc in October; but he had no religious vocation. 
He is said to have been admitted as avocat. In 1647 his father 
resigned his rangership in his favour, and arranged a marriage 
for him with Marie Hericart, a ffirl of sixteen, who brought him 
twenty thousand livres, and expectations. The marriage was 
unhappy, and a separation de biens was arranged in 1658. For 
the greater part of the last forty years of La Fontaine’s life he 
lived in Paris and his wife at Chateau Thierry, which, however, 
he frequently visited. One son was born to them in 1653. 

Even in the earlier years of his marriage La Fontaine seems to 
have been much at Paris; about 1656 he became a regular visitor 
to the capital. He was past thirty when his literary career began. 
At first he wrote trifles in the fashion of the time — epigrams, 
ballades, rondeaux, etc. His first serious work was a translation 
or adaptation of the Eunuchus of Terence (1654). He was intro- 
duced to Fouquet by Jacques Jannart, and he soon received a 
pension of 1,000 livres (1659), on the easy terms of a copy of 
verses for each quarter’s receipt. 

After the fall of Fouquet La Fontaine found a new protector in 
the duke and still more in the duchess of Bouillon, his feudal 
superiors at Chateau Thierry. Some of La Fontaine’s liveliest 
verses are addressed to the duchess, Anne Mancini, the youngest 
of Mazarin’s nieces, and it is even probable that the taste of the 
duke and duchess for Ariosto had something to do with the writ- 
ing of his first work of real importance, the first book of the 
Contes , which appeared in 1664. 

About this time the quartette of the Rue du Vieux Colombier, 
so famous in French literary history, was formed. It consisted 
of La Fontaine, Racine, Boileau and Moli£re, the last of whom 
was almost of the same age as La Fontaine, the other two con- 
siderably younger. Chapelle was also a kind of outsider in the 


coterie. Of the many anecdotes about these meetings the most 
characteristic is perhaps that which asserts that a copy of Chape- 
lain ’s unlucky Pucelle always lay on the table, a certain number 
of lines of which was the appointed punishment for offences 
against the company. The coterie furnished under feigned 
names the personages of La Fontaine’s version of the Cupid and 
Psyche story, which, however, with Adonis , was not printed 
till 1669. 

In 1664 La Fontaine was regularly commissioned and sworn 
in as gentleman to the duchess dowager of Orleans, and was in- 
stalled in the Luxembourg. He still retained his rangership, and 
in 1 666 we have something like a reprimand from Colbert suggest- 
ing that he should look into some malpractices at Chateau Thierry. 
In the same year appeared the second book of the Contes , and 
in 1668 the first six books of the Fables , with more of both kinds 
in 1671. In 1672 he edited, at the instance of the Port-Royalists, 
a volume of sacred poetry dedicated to the prince de Conti. A 
year afterwards his situation changed. The duchess of Orleans 
died, and he apparently had to give up his rangership, probably 
selling it to pay debts. But there was always a providence for 
La Fontaine. Madame de la Sabliere invited him to make his 
home in her house, where he lived for some twenty years. 

In 1682 he was, at more than sixty years of age, recognized 
as one of the first men of letters of France. Madame de Sevigne 
had spoken of his second collection of Fables published in the 
winter of 1678 as divine. He presented himself for election to 
the Academy, and, though the subjects of his Contes were scarcely 
calculated to propitiate that decorous assembly, while his con- 
tinued attachment to Fouquet and to more than one representative 
of the old Frondeur party made him suspect to Colbert and the 
king, most of the members were his personal friends. He was 
first proposed in 1682, but was rejected for Dangeau. The next 
year Colbert died and La Fontaine was again nominated. Boileau 
was also a candidate,' but the first ballot gave the fabulist six- 
teen votes against seven only for the critic. The king, whose 
assent was necessary, was ill-pleased, and the election was left 
pending. Another vacancy occurred, however, some months 
later, and Boileau was elected. The king hastened to approve 
the choice 

His admission was indirectly the cause of the only serious 
literary quarrel of his life. A dispute took place between the 
Academy and one of its members, Antoine Furctiere ( q.v.J , on 
the subject of the latter’s French dictionary, which was decided 
to be a breach of the Academy’s corporate privileges. Furctiere 
bitterly assailed those whom he considered to be his enemies, 
and among them La Fontaine, whose unlucky Contes made him 
peculiarly vulnerable, his second collection of these tales having 
been the subject of a police condemnation. Shortly afterwards 
La Fontaine had a share in a still more famous affair, the cele- 
brated Ancient-and-Modern squabble in which Boileau and Per- 
rault were the chiefs, and in which La Fontaine (though he had 
been specially singled out by Perrault for favourable comparison 
with Aesop and Phaedrus) took the Ancient side. About the 
same time (1685-1687) he madq the acquaintance of the last of 
his many hosts and protectors, Monsieur and Madame d’Hervart, 
and fell in love with a certain Madame Ulrich. This acquaintance 
was accompanied by a great familiarity with Vendome, Chaulieu 
and the rest of the libertine coterie of the Temple; but, though 
Madame de la Sabliere had long given herself up almost entirely 
to good works and religious exercises, La Fontaine continued an 
inmate of her house until her death in 1693. What followed is 
told in one of the best known of the many stories bearing on his 
childlike nature. Hervart on hearing of the death, had set out 
at once to find La Fontaine. He met him in the street in great 
sorrow, and begged him to make his home at his house. “J’y 
allais” was La Fontaine’s answer. He did not survive Madame de 
la Sabliere much more than two years, dying on April 13, 1695, 
at the age of seventy-three. He was buried in the cemetery of the 
Holy Innocents. 

The curious personal character of La Fontaine, like that of 
some other men of letters, has been enshrined in a kind of legend 
by literary tradition. At an early age his absence of mind and 
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indifference to business gave a subject to Tallemant des R6aux. 
His later contemporaries helped to swell the tale, and the 18th 
century finally accepted it, including the anecdotes of his meeting 
his son, being told who he was, and remarking, “Ah, yes, I 
thought I had seen him somewhere !” of his insisting on fighting 
a duel with a supposed admirer of his wife, and then imploring 
him to visit at his house just as before; of his going into company 
with his stockings wrong side out; with, for a contrast, those of 
his awkwardness and silence, if not positive rudeness, in com- 
pany. One of the chief authorities for these anecdotes is Louis 
Racine, a man who possessed intelligence and moral worth, and 
who received them from his father, La Fontaine’s attached friend 
for more than thirty years. 

Works. — The works of La Fontaine, the total bulk of which 
is considerable, fall no less naturally than traditionally into three 
divisions, the Fables , the Contes and the miscellaneous works. Of 
these the first may be said to be known universally, the second to 
be known to all lovers of French literature, the third to be with 
a few exceptions practically forgotten. This distribution of the 
judgment of posterity is as usual just in the main, but not wholly. 
There are excellent things in the Oeuvres Diverscs , but their ex- 
cellence is only occasional, and it is not at the best equal to that 
of the Fables or the Contes. The best dramatic pieces usually 
published under his name — Ragotin, Le Florentin , La Coupe 
enchant ie , were originally fathered not by him but by Champ- 
mesle, the husband of the famous actress who captivated Racine 
and Charles de Sevigne. His avowed work was chiefly in the 
form of opera. Psychd has all the advantages of its charming 
story and of La Fontaine’s style. 

In the Contes La Fontaine takes his stories (varying them, it is 
true, in detail not a little) from Boccaccio, from Marguerite, from 
the Cent Nouvelles Nouvcllcs f etc. He applies to them his marvel- 
lous power of easy sparkling narration, and his hardly less 
marvellous faculty of saying more or less outrageous things in 
the most polite and gentlemanly manner. These Contes are em- 
phatically contcs pour rire , a genuine expression of the esprit 
gaulois of the fabliau writers and of Rabelais, destitute of the 
grossness of envelope which had formerly covered that spirit. 

The Fables , with hardly less animation and narrative art than 
the Contes , best exhibit the versatility and fecundity of the 
author’s talent. Perhaps the best criticism ever passed upon La 
Fontaine’s Fables is that of Silvcstre de Sacy, to the effect that 
they supply three several delights to three several ages: the child 
rejoices in the freshness and vividness of the story, the eager 
student of literature in the consummate art with which it is told, 
the experienced man of the world in the subtle reflections on 
character and life which it conveys. 

La Fontaine did not during his life issue any complete edition of 
his works, nor even of the two greatest and most important divisions 
of them. Among the works published in his lifetime which have not 
been already mentioned are: Poeme de la captivity de St. Male (1673), 
one of the pieces inspired by the Port -Royalists, the Poeme du 
Quinquina (1602), and a number of pieces published either in small 
pamphlets or with the works of other men. Among the latter may 
be singled out the pieces published by the poet with the works of 
his friend Maucroix (1685). The year after his death some post- 
humous works appeared, and some years after his son’s death the 
scattered poems, lctteis, etc., with the addition of some unpublished 
work bought from the family in manuscript, were carefully edited 
and published as Oeuvres diverses (1729). 

See M. Grouchy, Documents inidits sur La Fontaine (1893) ; G. 
Lafenestre, Jean de la Fontaine (1895); E. Faguet, Jean de La 
Fontaine (1900; new ed. 1913); H. Taine, La Fontaine et ses Fables 
(16th ed. 1903) ; A. Hallays, Jean de la Fontaine (1922). A new Eng- 
lish version, by E. H. Marsh, Forty-two Fables of La Fontaine ap- 
peared in 1924, and More Fables of La Fontame in 1925. 

LAFONTAINE, SIR LOUIS HIPPOLYTE, Bart 
(1807-1864) Canadian statesman and judge, third son of Antoine 
Menard LaFontaine (1772-1813) and Marie-J-Fontaine Bien- 
venue, was born at Boucherville in the province of Quebec on Oct. 
4, 1807. LaFontaine was educated at the College de Montreal 
under the direction of the Sulpicians, and was called to the bar 
of the province of Lower Canada on Aug. 18, 1829. In 1830 he 
was elected a member of the House of Assembly for the county 
of Terrebonne, and became a supporter of Papineau in opposing 
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the administration of the governor-in-chief, which led to the 
rebellion of 1837. But he disapproved of Papineau ’s methods 
The rebellion broke out afresh in the autumn of 1838; the consti- 
tution of 1791 was suspended; LaFontaine was imprisoned for a 
brief period; and Papineau, who favoured annexation by the 
United States, was in exile. At this crisis in Lower Canada the 
French Canadians turned to LaFontaine as their leader, and 
under his direction maintained their opposition to the special 
council, composed of nominees of the crown. In 1839 Lord 
Sydenham, the governor-general, offered the solicitor generalship 
to LaFontaine, which he refused. 

Defeated in the county of Terrebonne LaFontaine obtained 
a seat in the assembly of the province of Canada, and on the death 
of Sydenham he was called by Sir Charles Bagot to form an admin- 
istration with Robert Baldwin. The ministry resigned in Novem- 
ber 1843, as a protest against the actions of Lord Metcalfe, who 
had succeeded Bagot. In 1848 LaFontaine formed a new adminis- 
tration with Baldwin, and remained in office until 1851, when he 
retired from public life. During the ministry of LaFontaine-Bald- 
win the Amnesty Bill was passed, which occasioned grave riots in 
Montreal, personal violence to Lord Elgin and the destruction of 
the parliament buildings. After the death of Sir James Stuart in 
1853 LaFontaine was appointed chief justice of Lower Canada 
and president of the seigneurial court, which settled the vexed 
question of land tenure in Canada; and in 1854 he was created 
a baronet. He died at Montreal on Feb. 26, 1864. 

LaFontaine’s principal works are: U Analyse de Vordonnance 
du conseil special sur les bureaux d'hypothbques (Montreal, 1842) ; 
Observations sur les questions soigne uriales^ (Montreal, 1854). 

See La Fontaine , by A. DeCelles (Toronto, 1906). 

LAFORGUE, JULES (1860-1887), French poet, was born 
at Montevideo on Aug. 22, i860, of a Breton family. His child- 
hood was passed at Tarbes, and while still a boy he went to Paris. 
For several years he held the post of reader to the Empress 
Augusta in Berlin, but returned to Paris in 1886. In the follow- 
ing year he married, but died shortly afterwards, on Aug. 20, 
1887, a t the age of 27. Laforgue’s place in the history of French 
poetry is important rather for the influence which he exercised 
over some of his contemporaries than for his own achievements, 
and the tragic circumstance of his early death appears to have 
exaggerated his real merits. Laforgue is seen at his best in those 
of his poems which have been compared to “aquarelles en cinq 
minutes” (L’hiver qtd vient Dimanchc ), and his longer and 
more ambitious poems tend to become monotonous. The note of 
despair which runs through all his work was no doubt the result 
in part of his continual ill-health; it is often expressed with a 
simplicity which has a charm in itself. He tries to express his 
consciousness of the relative unimportance of everyday life, and 
at the same time the inability of the individual to see it in its 
true perspective, and in this attempt gives play to a certain grim 
humour. 

Laforgue’s Poesies completes were published in 1894 ; and his Oeuvres 
completes in 1903-17 (3 vols.). 

See C. Mauclair, Jules Laforgue (1896) ; George Moore, Impressions 
and opinions. Two unknown Poets ( Rimbaud and Laforgue) (1891) ; 
G. Kahn, Jules Laforgue y in the .series “Les Hommes d’aujourd’hui” 
(1924) ; F. F6neIon, “Jules Laforgue,” in Art Moderne, Brussels, Nos 
41 and 42. 

LAFOSSE, CHARLES Dfe (1640-1716), French painter, 
was born in Paris He was a pupil of Le Brun, under whose direc- 
tion he shared in the chief of the great decorative works under- 
taken in the reign of Louis XIV. From 1662 he spent two years 
in Rome and three in Venice, and the influence of Veronese is 
evident in his “Finding of Moses” (Louvre), and “Rape of Proser- 
pine” (Louvre), which he presented to the Royal Academy as his 
diploma picture in 1673. He was at once named assistant pro- 
fessor, and became professor in 1674. The dome of the Invalides 
(engraved, Picart and Cochin) is novf the only work existing which 
gives the full measure of his talent. He died at Crozat’s house on 
Dec. 13, 1716. 

LAGARDE, PAUL ANTON DE (1827-1891), German 
biblical scholar and orientalist, was born at Berlin on Nov. 2, 
1827. His real name was Botticher, Lagarde being his mother’s 
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name. He studied at Berlin, Halle, London and Paris. In 1854 
he became a teacher at a Berlin public school, but this did not 
interrupt his biblical studies. He edited the Didascalia aposto - 
lorum syriace (1854), the Aramaic translation (the Targum) 
of the Prophets according to the Codex Reuchlinianus preserved 
at Carlsruhe, Prophetac chaldaice (1872), the Hagiographa chal- 
daice (1874), an Arabic translation of the Gospels, Die vier 
Evangeliett , arabisch aus der Wiener Handschrift herausgegeben 
(1864), a Syriac translation of the Old Testament Apocrypha, 
Libri V. T. apocryphi syriacc (1861), a Coptic translation of the 
Pentateuch, Der Pentateuch koptisch (1867), and a part of the 
Lucianic text of the Septuagint, which he was able to reconstruct 
from manuscripts for nearly half the Old Testament. Lagarde 
was a Conservative and an anti-Semite. He died at Gottingen on 
Dec. 22, 1891. 

See the article in Herzog-Hauck, Re alette yklo pddie ; and Anna de 
Lagarde, Paul de Lagarde (1894). 

LAGASH, one of the oldest and most important of the 
ancient Sumerian cities of Mesopotamia. It is how known as 
Telloh and consists of a long line of mounds along a dry canal, 
three miles east of the Shatt ai Hai in 31° 30' N. 46° E. about 
ten miles from the modern town of Shatra. The mounds occupy 
a great oval running north and south, about 2 ^ miles long and ii 
miles broad. The old canal, which rendered the site possible for 
a city, lies just east of the mounds. Inscriptions suggest that in 
ancient times there were numerous canals. The most northerly 
mound which rises to a height of 46 feet covers the site of the 
great temple of Ningursu, the god of Lagash. This temple is 
comparatively late and belongs to the time of Ur-Bau, about the 
middle of the third millenium b.c. In the centre lies the oldest 
part of the city, the pre-historic site of Girsu. A short distance 
south-east of this mound is a mound called by the excavators 
“tablet hill,” from the number of temple records which were found 
there. The ancient city was surrounded by a thick wall, of which 
part, including the fortified west gate has been excavated. This 
old wall encompassed not only the later temple and ziggurat (stage 
tower), but also the more ancient buildings. Girsu covers the re- 
mains of the oldest buildings of Sumer. Twelve feet below the 
pavement of Ur-nina, the earliest historical ruler of Lagash, there 
was found a building 26X20 ft. oriented to the points of the 
compass. The walls which are intact to nine feet high are 
built of plano-convex bricks. The building is divided into two 
unequal compartments by a solid wall, and there is no com- 
munication. 

The city was of considerable importance in early Sumerian 
times and its eastern position rendered it a frontier city against 
the men of Elam on the east, while it also seems to have engaged 
in struggles with the dominant city of Kish in the north.' In Sar- 
gonic times it ceased to lead an independent existence but re- 
mained a city of importance, especially as an artistic centre and 
the French excavators found abundant evidence of its products. 
Lagash however ceased to be inhabited after the time of Ham- 
murabi, and the mounds appear to have been deserted until the 
time of the Seleucid kingdom in the second century b c. 

Bibliography. — E. de Sarzec, Decouvertes en Chald6e (1887) (origi- 
nal excavations) ; G. Cros, Mission francaise de Chaldte, Nouvelles 
fouiUes de Tello, 1910-11-14; Cambridge Ancient History , vol. i. 1923 
(bibliography). 

LAGER BEER: see Beer. 

LAGERLOF, SELMA (1858- ), Swedish author, was 

born on Nov. 20, 1858, at Marbacke in Vermland where she grew 
up in a province rich in local tradition, and became a teacher 
in Landskrona. In a literary competition in a weekly paper she 
won the highest prize for some chapters of her first work Gosta 
Berlings Saga (Eng. trans., 1898), which was published in two 
volumes in 1891 and attracted great attention. The book is a 
collection of stories of Vermland life in the year 1830, related with 
vivid imagination and lyric style. In 1894 she published Osynliga 
Ldnkar (Invisible Links) and from 1895 onwards was able to 
devote herself entirely to writing. After visiting Italy for the 
purpose of extending her studies, she published in 1897 Antikrists 
Mirakler (Eng. trans., 1898) depicting life in Sicily. In 1899 


appeared Drottningar i Kungahdlla (Eng. trans., 1917), historical 
legends, as well as En Herr gar dssdgen (Eng. trans., The Legend 
of the Manor , 1922). After a journey to Palestine and the East 
in 1900 she published Jerusalem (2 vol., 1901-02, Eng. trans., 
1903), describing a religious movement in the Swedish province 
of Dalarne, which led to an emigration to Palestine. She also 
wrote Kristusle gender (1904); Nils Holgerssons underbara resa 
(2 vol., 1906-07, Eng. trans., 1908), a book for children; 
Liljecronas Hern (1911, Eng. trans., 1913); Korkarlen (1912); 
Dunungen (1914), a dramatized novel; Kejseren af Portugalien 
(1914, Eng. trans., 1916); Troll och Manmskor ( Demons aftd 
Men) (2 vol., 1915, 1921) and Charlotte Lbjvenskold (1925). 
In 1909 she won the Nobel prize for literature, and in 1914 was 
elected the first woman member of the Swedish Academy. Most 
of her books have been translated into other languages. 

See J. Mortensen, Literary Biography (1908) ; Andre Bellesort, 
La Sutde (1910) ; also works with title Selma Lagerlof by O. I. Lever- 
tin (1904) ; M. Jepson (1913) ; M. Kristensen (1917). 

LAGHMAN, a district of Afghanistan, in the province of 
Jalalabad, between Jalalabad and Kabul, on the northern side of 
the Peshawar road, one of the richest and most fertile tracts in 
Afghanistan. It is the valley of the Kabul river between the Tagao 
and the Kunar and merges on the north into Kafiristan. The 
inhabitants, Ghilzais and Tajiks, are supposed to be the cleverest 
business people in the country. Sugar, cotton and rice are ex- 
ported to Kabul. The Laghman route between Kabul and India 
crossing the Kunar river into the Mohmand country is the route 
followed by Alexander the Great and Baber. 

LAGOON, a term of very general use but applied more par- 
ticularly to (1) a sheet of salt or brackish water or marshy land 
near the sea, (2) the expanse of smooth water enclosed by an 
atoll ( q.v .). Sea lagoons are formed only along low shores pro- 
tected from wave action. Here a bar may be raised above sea- 
level or a spit may grow until its end touches the land. Shallow 
water is thus isolated; the seaward banks broaden, and the lagoon 
becomes a permanent area of still water with faunal features. 

LAGOS, at one time a separate British colony and protectorate 
on the West Coast of Africa, since 1914 part of Nigeria (<?.iO. 
The former colony of Lagos is now the colony of Nigeria; the 
protectorate, which included the Yoruba country, is divided among 
the provinces of Southern Nigeria. The colony consists of Lagos 
and Idda islands and adjacent territories on the mainland and has 
an area of 3,420 sq.m.; the former protectorate had an area of 
about 20,000 sq. miles. 

In physical features, flora and fauna, the district resembles 
other regions of Southern Nigeria. The coast is low and marshy 
and all along the shore the Atlantic billows cause a dangerous surf. 
Behind the coast line stretch lagoons and mangrove swamps; next 
comes a broad zone of dense forest, the most characteristic tree 
being the oil palm. Further north the land rises in undulations to 
the watershed (about 2,000 ft. high) between the rivers flowing to 
the Niger and those going direct to the Bight of Benin. The Ogun, 
the largest river in Yorubaland falls into the Lagos lagoon; its 
current is strong enough to keep the seaward channel open. Hence 
the importance of the port of Lagos which lies in smooth water 
at the northern end of this channel. 

History. — Lagos island was so named by 1 5th century Portu- 
guese explorers because of the many lagoons or lakes on this 
part of the coast. In the 18th century Lagos lagoon became the 
chief resort of slavers frequenting the Bight of Benin, this portion 
of the Gulf of Guinea becoming known pre-eminently as the 
Slave Coast. British traders established themselves at Badagry, 
40m. west of Lagos, where in 1851 they were attacked by Kosoko, 
the Yoruba king of Lagos island. As a result a British naval force 
seized Lagos after a sharp fight and deposed the king, placing his 
cousin, Akitoye, on the throne. Akitoye bound himself by treaty 
to put down the slave trade. This treaty was not adhered to, 
and in 1861 Akitoye’s son and successor, King Docemo, was in- 
duced to give up his territorial jurisdiction and accept a pension 
which he drew until his death in 1885. Immediately after the 
proclamation of the British annexation, a steady current of immi- 
gration from the mainland set in, and a flourishing town arose on 
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Lagos island. Iddo island was acquired at the same time as Lagos 
island, and from 1862 to 1894 various additions by purchase or 
cession were made to the colony. In 1892 the Jebu, who acted 
as middlemen between the colony and the Yorubas of the hinter- 
land, closed several trade routes which resulted in an expedition 
and the annexation of part of their country. An order in council 
issued in 1899 extended the protectorate over Yorubaland ( see 
Yoruba). 

Lagos was made a separate government in 1863; in 1866 it 
was placed in political dependence upon Sierra Leone; in 1874 
it became (politically) an integral part of the Gold Coast Colony, 
whilst in 1886 it was again made a separate government. In Sir 
William Macgregor, M.D., formerly administrator of British New 
Guinea, governor 1899-1904, the colony found an enlightened 
ruler. He inaugurated the railway system, and drew much closer 
the ties between the British and the tribes of the protectorate. 
Meanwhile, since 1884, the whole of the Niger delta, lying im- 
mediately east of Lagos, as well as the Hausa states and Bornu, 
had been acquired by Great Britain. The delta regions and Lagos 
were formed in 1906 into one government (see Nigeria). 

See A. B. Ellis, The Y oruba- speaking Peoples (1894) ; Lady Glover, 
The Life of Sir John Hawley Glover (governor 1864-66, 1871-72) 
(1897); Sir W. N. M. Geary, Nigeria under British Rule, chap. ii. and 
v. (1927). Consult also the works cited under Nigeria and Dahomey. 

LAGOS, the principal port and capital of the British colony 
and protectorate of Nigeria, West Africa, in 6° 26' N , 3 0 23' E. 
The population, including Iddo and Apapa, in 1927 was over 100,- 
000 (1,000 white). In 1897 the population was 33,000. The town 
is built on an island in a large lagoon and is reached from 
the Bight of Benin over a shifting sand bar. Moles protect 
the entrance to the harbour and vessels drawing 23 ft. can enter 
it. Lagos is linked to Iddo island, on which the terminus of the 
railway to Kano is situated, by Carter bridge (2,600 ft. long) 
and Iddo in its turn is joined to the mainland by Denton bridge 
(917 ft. long). The customs wharf at Lagos is 1,183 ft. long and 
vessels of 24 ft. draught can lie alongside At Iddo is a wharf 
860 ft. long, draught 18 ft. At Apapa, on the mainland, facing 
Lagos town is a wharf 1,800 ft. long which takes vessels drawing 
26 ft. and is designed to take eventually vessels up to 32 ft. 
draught. Altogether in 1928 Lagos had 5,000 ft. of wharfage and 
could accommodate 22 ocean going vessels. There are several 
smaller wharves and floating docks. The town has fine public and 
commercial buildings and ample water and electric light supplies. 
Some 25% of the inhabitants are Christians and 53% Moham- 
medans. Lagos has been since 1919 the seat of an Anglican 
bishopric. In April 1925 the prince of Wales laid the foundation 
stone of the cathedral. The port takes all the trade of Nigeria 
which is served by the railway to Kano (over 700 m. long) 
and has a considerable canoe-borne trade with neighbouring 
regions. 

Up to 1908 the depth of water over the bar was no more than 
11 ft. and all cargo inwards and outwards had to be taken to 
Forcados, 160 m. distant by sea and thence transhipped into or 
from smaller vessels which could cross the bar. In 1908 however 
in view of the building of the railway to Kano harbour works 
were begun, with the building of moles on either side of the chan- 
nel and the provision of dredgers to remove the sand. By 1914 
vessels drawing 19 feet could enter the harbour; in 1922 the 
draught was 22 ft. and in 1926 it was 25 ft. Up to 1928 over 
£3,800,000 had been spent on making Lagos a first class port. 
Attention has also been paid to the town, which lies but a foot or 
two above sea level, and the swamps of which Lagos island con- 
sisted have been largely reclaimed. The soil from the dredging 
of the interior channels, over 10,000,000 tons of sand up to 1929, 
was deposited on shore and some 400 acres of dry land made. 

(F. R. C.) 

LAGOS, a seaport of southern Portugal, in the district of 
Faro. Pop. (191 1 ) 9,673. The city is defended by fortifications 
eretted in the 17th century. The harbour is deep, capacious, and 
completely sheltered on the north and west; it is frequently 
visited by the British Channel fleet. Vines and figs are extensively 
cultivated in the neighbourhood, and Lagos is the centre of im- 
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portant sardine and tunny fisheries. Its trade is chiefly carried 
on by small coasting vessels, as there is no railway. Lagos is on 
or near the site of the Roman Lacobriga . Cape St. Vincent, the 
ancient Prornontorium Sacrum, and the south-western extremity 
of the kingdom, is 22 m. VV. It is famous for its connection with 
Prince Henry the Navigator, who here founded the town of 
Sagres in 1421; and for several British naval victories. In 1759 
Admiral Boscawen defeated a French fleet off Lagos. The great 
earthquake of 1755 destroyed a large part of the city. 

LA GRAND 5 COMBE, a town of southern France, in the 
department of Gard on the Gardon, 39 m. N.N.W. of Ntmes by 
rail. Pop. (1926) 7,490. There are extensive coal mines nearby. 

LA GRANDE, a city of north-eastern Oregon, U.S.A., on the 
Grande Ronde river, altitude 2,780 ft., the county seat of Union 
county. It is served by the Union Pacific railway. The population 
was 6,913 in 1920 (92% native white), and was estimated locally 
at 10,000 in 1928. It is the commercial centre for a wide farming 
area; has railroad shops, large lumber and flour mills, and fruit- 
packing plants; and is the starting-point, by rail or highway, for 
the Wallowa mountains. The city was settled about 1845 and 
incorporated in 1855. 

LAGRANGE, JOSEPH LOUIS (1736-1813), French 
mathematician, was born at Turin, on Jan. 25, 1736. He was of 
French extraction, his great-grandfather, a cavalry captain, hav- 
ing passed from the service of France to that of Sardinia, and 
settled in Turin under Emmanuel II. 

Lagrange was educated at Turin college and his early tastes 
were more classical than scientific. His interest in mathematics 
was aroused by the chance reading of a memoir by Halley (Phil. 
Trans, xviii. p. 960). He then began unaided a course of study 
pursued with such effect that at the age of 18 he was appointed 
professor of geometry at the artillery academy During the fol- 
lowing year he sent to Euler a method of dealing with the isoperi- 
metrical problem out of which grew the calculus of variations. 
In 1758 Lagrange, aided by the marquis of Saluces and G. F. 
Cigna, founded the society which was later incorporated as the 
Turin Academy of Sciences. To the five volumes of its memoirs 
(Miscellanea Taurinensia) he contributed many papers. 

By 1761 Lagrange was recognized as the greatest living mathe- 
matician; but, owing to his intense application in the nine previ- 
ous years, his health now broke down, and, although partially 
restored by rest, his nervous system was permanently impaired. 
In 1764 he was awarded the prize offered by the Paris Academy 
of Sciences for an essay on the libration of the moon, in which 
he uses his now well known equations. This success encouraged 
the academy to propose, in 1766, as a problem the theory of the 
Jovian system. The prize was again awarded to Lagrange; and 
he won the same distinction in 1772, 1774 and 1778. He visited 
Paris and there met Clairaut, D’Alembert the Abbe Marie, and 
others. In 1776 Lagrange, on the recommendation of Euler and 
D’Alembert, went to Berlin to fill the post at the academy vacated 
by Euler; at the invitation by Frederick the Great who expressed 
the wish of “The greatest king in Europe” to have “the greatest 
mathematician in Europe” at his court. Lagrange lived in Berlin 
for 20 years, during which time he communicated many memoirs 
to the Berlin academy dealing with algebra, mechanics and as- 
tronomy, and produced his great work Micanique analytique , 
which testifies to his genius for generalization and analysis. A 
publisher for this work was found by Legendre, in 1788, in 
Paris. 

After the death of Frederick the Great, Lagrange accepted 
Louis XVI. ’s invitation to Paris. Here he was given apartments 
in the Louvre, was continually honoured, and was treated with 
respect throughout the Revolution. In 1792 he married the 
daughter of the astronomer Lemonnier, and, although she was 
much younger than he, the union proved a very happy one. In 
1793 be was made president of the commission for the reform 
of weights and measures, and in 1795 appointed professor in 
the ficole Normale, Paris; the school, however, was closed after 
a few months. In 1797 he became a professor in the newly- 
founded ficole Poly technique, and his lectures were as elegant 
and original as his writings. The same year he published Thiorie 
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des fonctions amlytiques , which followed the lines of his lectures 
given on differential calculus. In 1810 he began the revision of 
his Mecandque anatytique y but died on April io, 1813, before 
it was completed. He was buried in the Pantheon, the funeral 
oration being given by Laplace and Lacepede. Lagrange was a 
very modest man, and had a great dislike of controversy. 

His complete works were edited by Serret and Darboux, Oeuvres de 
Lagrange (14 vols., 1867-92). Delambre’s notice of his life, extracted 
from the Mitn. de V Institute (1812), is given in vol. i. 

LA GRANGE, a city of western Georgia, U.S.A., near the 
Chattahoochee river, at an altitude of 785ft.; the county seat of 
Troup county. It is on Federal highway 29, and is served by the 
Atlanta and West Point and the Atlanta, Birmingham and Coast 
railways. The population was 17,038 in 1920 (27% negroes) and 
was estimated locally at 25,400 in 1928. It is an important manu- 
facturing centre, producing especially cotton rugs, canvas, bagging, 
cotton-seed oil and fertilizer. The factory output in 1925 was 
valued at $19,535,821. La Grange college (for women) was 
founded in 1847. The city was settled about 1826. 

LA GRANGE, a residential village of Cook county, 111 ., 
U.S.A., 14m. W. by S. of Chicago, on the Burlington Route. The 
population was 6,525 in 1920. 

LAGRANGE-CHANCEL (Chancel), FRANCOIS 
JOSEPH (1677-1758), French dramatist and satirist, was born 
at Perigueux. He was an extremely precocious boy, and at Bor- 
deaux, where he was educated, he produced a play when he was 
nine years old. Five years later his mother took him to Paris, 
where he found a patron in the princesse de Conti, to whom he 
dedicated his tragedy of Jugurtha or, as it was called later, Ad- 
herbal (1694). Racine had given him advice and was present at 
the first performance, although he had long lived in complete 
retirement. Other plays followed: Oreste et Pylade (1697), Me- 
liagre (1699), Amasis (1701), and I110 et Melicerte (1715). La- 
grange was in high favour at court, becoming matt re d’ hotel to the 
duchess of Orleans. This prosperity ended with the publication in 
1720 of his Philippiques, odes accusing the regent, Philip, duke of 
Orleans, of the most odious crimes. Lagrange might have escaped 
the consequences of this libel but for the bitter enmity of a former 
patron, the due de La Force. He found sanctuary at Avignon, but 
was enticed beyond the boundary of the papal jurisdiction, when 
he was arrested and sent as a prisoner to the isles of Sainte Mar- 
guerite. He escaped to Sardinia and thence to Spain and Holland, 
where he produced his fourth and fifth Philippiques. On the death 
of the Regent he was able to return to France. He was part 
author of a Histoire de Perigord left unfinished, and made a 
further contribution to history, or perhaps, more exactly, to 
romance, in a letter to Elie Freron on the identity of the Man 
with the Iron Mask. He died at Perigueux at the end’of Dec. 
1758 . 

He had collected his own works (5 vols., 1758) some months before 
his death. His most famous work, the Philippiques, was edited by 
M. de Lescure in 1858, and a sixth philippic by M. Diancourt in 1886. 

LA GRANJA or San Ildefonso, a summer palace of the 
kings of Spain, on the south-eastern border of the province of 
Segovia, and on the western slopes of the Sierra de Guadarrama, 
7 m. S.E. of the city of Segovia. The royal estate is 3,905 ft. 
above sea-level. The scenery of this region, especially in the 
gorge of the river Lozoya, with its granite rocks, its dense forest 
of pines, firs and birches, and its red-tiled farms, more nearly re- 
sembles the highlands of northern Europe than any other part 
of Spain. Above the palace rise the wooded summits of the 
Guadarrama, culminating in the peak of Penalara (7,891 ft.); in 
front of it the wide plains of Segovia extend northwards. The 
village of San Ildefonso, the oldest part of the estate, was founded 
in 1450 by Henry IV., who built a hunting lodge and chapel here. 
In 1477 the chapel was presented by Ferdinand and Isabella to 
the monks of the Parral, a neighbouring Hieronymite monastery. 
The original grattja ( ie grange or farm), established by the 
monks, was purchased in 1719 by Philip V., after the destruction 
of his summer palace at Valsain, the ancient Vallis Sapinorum, 2 
m. south. Philip determined to convert the estate into a second 
Versailles. 


LA GUAIRA, a town and port of Venezuela, in the Federal 
district, 23m. by rail and eight m. in a direct line N. of Caracas. 
Pop. (1927), 6,000. It is situated between a precipitous mountain • 
side and a broad, semicircular indentation of the coast line which 
forms the roadstead of the port. The harbour has been im- 
proved by the construction of a concrete breakwater running out 
from the eastern shore line 2,044ft., rising 1 9ift. above sea-level. 
This encloses an area of 8oac., having an average depth of nearly 
28 feet. The harbour is further improved by 1,870ft. of concrete 
quays and 1,397ft. of retaining sea-wall, with several piers (three 
covered) projecting into deep water. These works were executed 
by a British company, known as the La Guaira Harbour Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., and were completed in 1891 at a cost of about one 
million sterling. P'urther additions were begun in 1928 on a 
two-year building programme which calls for a million dollars 
outlay. The concession is for 99 years and the additional charges 
which the company is authorized to impose are necessarily heavy. 
These improvements and the restrictions placed upon the direct 
trade between West Indian ports and the Orinoco have greatly 
increased the foreign trade of La Guaira. Coffee, cacao, hides, 
sugar and cotton-seed oil are among the chief exports. The city 
stands on sloping ground stretching along the circular coast line 
with a varying width of 130 to 330ft. and having the appearance 
of an amphitheatre. The port improvements now in progress will 
add many acres of reclaimed land to La Guaira’s area and the 
port’s facilities for handling cargo will be doubled. 

La Guaira was founded in 1588, was sacked by filibusters 
under Amias Preston in 1595, and by (he French under Grammont 
in 1680, was destroyed by the great earthquake of March 26, 
1812, and suffered severely in the war for independence. In 1903, 
pending the settlement of claims of Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy against Venezuela, La Guaira was blockaded by a British- 
German-Italian fleet. 

LAGUNA or LA LAGUNA, an episcopal city and formerly 
the capital of the island of Teneriffe, in the Spanish archipelago 
of the Canary islands. Pop. (1900) 13,074. Laguna is 4 m. N. 
by W. of Santa Cruz, in a plain 1,800 ft above sea-level, sur- 
rounded by mountains. Snow is unknown here, and the mean 
annual temperature exceeds 63° F ; but the rainfall is very heavy. 
The humidity of the atmosphere, combined with the warm cli- 
mate and rich volcanic soil, renders the district exceptionally 
fertile; wheat, wine and tobacco, oranges and other fruits, are 
produced in abundance. 

LA HARPE, JEAN FRANCOIS DE (1739-1803), French 
critic, was born in Paris of poor parents. His father, who signed 
himself Delharpe, was a descendant of a noble family originally 
of Vaud. Left an orphan at the age of nine, La Harpe was a 
scholar of the College d’Harcourt. When 19 he was imprisoned 
for some months on the charge of having written a satire against 
his protectors at the college, though he always denied it. In 1763 
his tragedy of Warwick , perhaps the best he ever wrote, was 
played at court. Timoleon (1764), Pharamond (1765) and Gus- 
tave Wasa (1766) were failures. Melanie was a better play, but 
was never represented. The success of Warwick led to a corre- 
spondence with Voltaire, who even allowed him to correct his 
verses. In 1764 La Harpe married the daughter of a coffee-house 
keeper. This marriage, which proved very unhappy and was dis- 
solved, did not improve his position. They were very poor, and 
for some time were guests of Voltaire at Ferney. When, after 
Voltaire’s death, La Harpe in his praise of the philosopher ven- 
tured on some reasonable, but rather ill-timed, criticism of 
individual works, he was accused of treachery to one who had been 
his constant friend. In 176S he returned from Ferney to Paris, 
where he began to write for the Mercure. He was a born fighter 
and a severe critic. He was himself violently attacked, and his 
reception (1776) at the Academy, is described by Sainte-Beuve 
as his “execution.” On the stage he produced Les Barmecides 
(1778), Philoct&te, Jeanne de Naples (1781), Les Brames (1783), 
Coriolan (1784), Virginie (1786). In 1786 he began a course* of 
literature at the newly established Lyc6e. In these lectures, pub- 
lished as the Cours de literature ancienne et moderne, La Harpe 
is at his best, for he found a standpoint more or less independent 
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of contemporary polemics. If he is inexact in dealing with the 
ancients and the middle ages, he is excellent in his analysis of 
•17th-century writers. 

As a disciple of the “ philosophes ” La Harpe supported the 
extreme party through the excesses of 1792 and 1793. In 1793 
he edited the Mercure de France which supported the revolu- 
tionary leaders. But in April 1794 he was nevertheless seized 
as a “suspect.” In prison he underwent a spiritual crisis, 
and emerged an ardent Catholic and a reactionary in politics. 
When he resumed his chair at the Lycee, he attacked his former 
friends in politics and literature. He was imprudent enough to 
begin the publication (1801-07) of his Correspondence litttraire 
(1774-91) with the grand-duke, afterwards the emperor Paul of 
Russia. In these letters he surpassed the brutalities of the Mer- 
cure. He contracted a second marriage, which was dissolved after 
a few weeks by his wife. He died on Feb. n, 1803 in Paris. 
Among his posthumous works was the Prophetic de Cazotte, a 
sombre description of a dinner-patty of notables long before the 
Revolution, when Jacques Cazotte is made to prophesy the fright- 
ful fates awaiting the various individuals of the company. 

Among his works not already mentioned are: — Comtnentaire sur 
Racine (1795-96), published in 1807; Commentaire sur le theatre de 
Voltaire of earlier date (published posthumously in 1814), and an epic 
poem La Religion (1814). His Cours de litUrature has been often 
reprinted. To the edition of 1825-26 is prefixed a notice by Pierre 
Daunou. See also Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, vol. v. ; G. 
Peignot, Recherches historiques, bibliographiques et litUraires . . . 
sur La Harpe (1820). 

LAHAWIIN: see Arabs. 

LAHIRE, LAURENT DE (1606-1656), French painter, 
was born at Paris on Feb. 27, 1606. He became a pupil of Lalle- 
mand, studied the works of Primaticcio at Fontainebleau, but 
never visited Italy, and belongs wholly to that transition period 
which preceded the school of Simon Vouet. His picture of 
Nicolas V. opening the crypt in which he discovers the corpse 
of St. Francis of Assisi standing (Louvre) was executed in 1630 
for the Capuchins of the Marais; it shows a gravity and sobriety 
of character which marked Lahire’s best work, and seems not to 
have been without influence on Le Sueur. The Louvre contains 
eight other works, and paintings by Lahire are in the museums 
of Strasbourg, Rouen and Le Mans. His drawings, of which the 
British Museum possesses a fine example, “Presentation of the 
Virgin in the Temple,” are treated as seriously as his paintings, 
and sometimes show simplicity and dignity of effect. The example 
of the Capuchins, for whom he executed several other works in 
Paris, Rouen and Fecamp, was followed by the goldsmiths’ com- 
pany, for whom he produced in 1635 “St. Peter healing the Sick” 
(Louvre) and the “Conversion of St. Paul” in 1637. In 1646, 
with eleven other artists, he founded the French Royal Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture. Richelieu called Lahire to the Palais 
Royal; Chancellor Seguier, Tallemant de Reaux and many others 
entrusted him with important works of decoration; for the Gob- 
elins he designed a series of large compositions. Lahire painted 
also a great number of portraits. He died on Dec. 28, 1656. 

LAHN, a river of Germany, a right-bank tributary of the 
Rhine. Its source is on the Jagdberg (1,975 ft.) a summit of the 
Rothaar mountains. It flows at first eastward and then southward 
to Giessen, then turns south-westward and with a winding course 
reaches the Rhine between the towns of Oberlahnstein and Nieder- 
lahnstein. Its valley, the lower part of which divides the Taunus 
hills from the Westerwald, is often very narrow as it lies along a 
line of structural weakness. Among the towns and sites of interest 
on its banks are Marburg and Giessen with their universities, 
Wetzlar with its cathedral, Runkei with its castle, Limburg with 
its cathedral, the castles of Schaumburg, Balduinstein, Lauren- 
burg, Langenau, Burgstein and Nassau, and the health resort of 
Ems. The Lahn is about 135 m. long; it is navigable from its 
mouth to Giessen, and is partly canalized. 

LAHNDA: see Sindhi and Lahnda. 

LA HOGUE, BATTLE OF, a clumsy name given to the 
naval operations between the English, Dutch and French fleets 
off the Normandy coast, May 19 to 23, 1692. Louis XIV. had 
assembled near La Hogue, for the invasion of England, a mixed 
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French and Irish army, together with transports, under the com- 
mand of Marshal Bellefonds and the exiled king, James II. Ad- 
miral the comte de Tourville was bringing the Brest fleet of 44 
of the line up the Channel, his orders being to protect the cross- 
ing of the invading army, which implied a possible action with the 
English and Dutch fleets then concentrated off Spithead. These 
comprised 63 English and 36 Dutch ships of the line, under the 
supreme command of Admiral Edward Russell, assisted by 
Admiral Phiiippus van Almonde (Dutch) and Admiral Sir John 
Ashby. French hopes that Jacobite intrigues would cause dis- 
affection in the English fleet were entirely shattered by Russell’s 
vigorous assertion of his own and his officers’ complete loyalty, 
in response to a personal appeal by the queen. Tourville was 
sighted off Portland on May 15, and Russell at once took the 
allied fleet across the Channel, and early on the 19th sighted Tour- 
ville westward, off Cape Barfleur. At that very moment despatch 
boats from Louis XIV. were trying to find Tourville, with last- 
minute instructions, permitting him to avoid battle against such 
superior forces. But the vessels never reached him, and, stung 
by the king’s previous aspersions, he determined to fight. 

The wind being south-west, Russell formed the allies in line 
ahead on the starboard tack, heading south-east towards the 
French coast, and at about 9 a.m. Tourville bore down to attack, 
keeping his van at long range and disposing his inferior force 
equally along the whole allied line. For some time the French 
held their own, the Dutch ships in the allied van being unable 
to double them, owing to the wind dropping; but about 2 p.m. 
it began to blow north-west by west and Rear-admiral Clowdisley 
Shovel was able to break through the French line with the leading 
division of the allied centre. Rear-admiral Richard Carter had 
meanwhile doubled the French rear with the sternmost division 
of the allied rear, and the French were in a most critical position. 
However, the wind again dropped and both fleets anchored on 
the flowing tide at 3 p.m. The English ships which had weathered 
the enemy’s fleet were now cut off, and as they tried to drift back 
through the French line on the tide they received heavy damage, 
Carter being killed. 

At 5 p.m. Tourville who had put up a most courageous fight 
against very superior forces began to withdraw, having so far 
not lost a single ship. But from this moment he was completely 
overwhelmed, though fogs and changing winds for some time 
held up the allied chase. This was continued intermittently 
throughout the next day. On May 21 both fleets were off Cape La 
Hogue, and d’Amfreville led 20 of the French to St. Malo through 
the treacherous Race of Alderney. The remainder being unable to 
round the Cape doubled back eastwards on the tide. Tourville’s 
flagship, the “Soleil Royal,” which was too damaged for further 
use, ran into Cherbourg bay with two other three-deckers, all 
being burnt later by Vice-admiral Sir Ralph Delavall. Meanwhile, 
Tourville, with 12 of the ships which had turned back to the east, 
rounded Cape Barfleur and anchored in the bay of La Hogue 
where the army for the invasion was encamped. Tourville warped 
six ships under the guns of Fort Lisset, and the other six under 
the guns of Fort St. Vaast, thinking himself fairly secure. But 
on the night of May 23 Russell sent in a strong force of 200 boats 
supported by shallow draft frigates, all under the command of 
Admiral George Rooke, who succeeded in burning the six ships 
under Fort Lisset, despite the fire from the fort’s guns and the 
small arms of the troops. Next morning, May 24, Rooke again 
entered the bay and destroyed the ships under St. Vaast as well 
as the transports for the army. The remaining nine of the French 
fleet escaped to other harbours. 

See Sir W. L. Clowes, The Royal Navy, vol. ii. (1898) ; O. Troude, 
Batailles navales de la France (1867). (G. A. R. C ; W. C. B. T.) 

LAHORE, an ancient city of British India, the capital of the 
Punjab, which gives its name to a district and division. It lies 
in 31 0 35' N. and 74 0 20' E. near the lfcft bank of the River Ravi, 
1,706 ft. above the sea, and 1,252 m. by rail from Calcutta. It is 
thus in about the same latitude as Cairo, but owing to its inland 
position is considerably hotter than that city, being one of the 
hottest places in India in the summer time. In the cold season 
the climate is pleasantly cool and bright. The old city is about 
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m. in length W. to E. and about i m. in breadth N. to S. Its 
site has been occupied from early times, and much of it stands 
high above the level of the surrounding country, raised on the 
remains of a succession of former habitations. Hindu tradition 
traces the origin of Lahore to Loh or Lava, son of Rama, the hero 
of the Ramayana. The absence of mention of Lahore by Alexan- 
der’s historians, and the fact that coins of the Graeco-Bactrian 
kings are not found among the ruins, lead to the belief that it was 
not a place of any importance during the earliest period of Indian 
history. On the other hand, Hiuan Tsang, the Chinese Buddhist, 
notices the city in his Itinerary (a.d. 630) ; and it seems probable, 
therefore, that Lahore first rose into prominence between the 1st 
and 7th centuries a.d. Governed originally by a family of Chauhan 
Rajputs, a branch of the house of Ajmere, Lahore fell successively 
under the dominion of the Ghazni and Ghori sultans, who made 
it the capital of their Indian conquests, and adorned it with nu- 
merous buildings, almost all now in ruins. But it was under the 
Mogul empire that Lahore reached its greatest size and mag- 
nificence. The reigns of Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzeb form the golden period in the annals and archi- 
tecture of the city. Akbar enlarged and repaired the fort, and 
surrounded the town with a wall, portions of which remain, built 
into the modem work of Ran jit Singh. Lahore formed the capi- 
tal of the Sikh empire of that monarch. At the end of the second 
Sikh War, with the rest of the Punjab, it came under the British 
dominion. The fort was occupied by British troops until 1924. 

The architecture of Lahore cannot compare with that of Delhi 
although there are some beautiful buildings in the Fort dating 
from the time of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. The mosque of Wazir 
Khan (1634) and the northern wall of the Fort display magnifi- 
cent examples of kaski or encaustic tile work. Aurangzeb’s Bad- 
sh&hi Masjid is a huge bare building, stiff in design, and lacking 
the detailed ornament typical of buildings at Delhi. The build- 
ings of Ranjit Singh and his mausoleum, are common and meretri- 
cious in style. He was, moreover, responsible for much of the 
despoiling of the earlier buildings. The streets of the old city 
are narrow and tortuous, and are best seen from the back of an 
elephant. Two of the chief features of Lahore lie outside its 
walls at Shahdara and Shalamar Gardens, respectively. Shahdara, 
which contains the tomb of the emperor Jahangir, lies across the 
Ravi some 6 m. N. of the city. It consists of a splendid marble 
cenotaph surrounded by a garden. The Shalamar Gardens, which 
were laid out in a.d. 1637 by Shah Jahan, 6 m. E. of the city, 
are a beautiful specimen of the oriental formed type of garden. 

The modern city of Lahore, which contained a population of 
281,781 in 1921, may be divided into four parts: the native city, 
already described; the civil station or European quarter, known as 
Donald Town; the Anarkaii bazaar, a suburb S. of the city wall; 
and the cantonment of Mian Mir. The main street of the civil sta- 
tion is locally known as the Mall. This street and its neighbour- 
hood have been greatly beautified of late years, especially during 
the lieutenant-governorship of Sir Charles Rivaz (1902-07). Three 
miles beyond the civil station is the cantonment of Mian Mir 
where the garrison is stationed, except a company of British infan- 
try, which occupies barracks in the civil station. Lahore is the 
headquarters of a division, and is an important junction on the 
North-western railway system, but is of little importance in- 
dustrially except for the workshops of the railway. The chief 
industries are silk goods, gold and silver lace, metal work and 
carpets which are made in the Lahore gaol. There are also 
cotton mills, flour mills, an ice-factory and several factories for 
mineral waters, oils, soap, leather goods, etc. Lahore is an im- 
portant educational centre. Here are the Punjab University with 
its numerous arts, medical and law colleges, a central training col- 
lege, the Aitchison Chiefs* College for the sons of noblemen, and 
a number of other high schools and technical and special schools. 

The District or Lahore has an area of 2,691 sq.m., and its 
population in 1921 was 1,131,336, consisting chiefly of Moham- 
medans with a large admixture of Hindus and Sikhs. The Manjha 
plateau, between the Ravi and the Beas, has been rendered fertile 
by the Upper Bari Doab canal. The principal crops are wheat, 
pulse, millets, maize, oil-seeds and cotton. There are numerous 


factories for ginning and pressing cotton. The district is crossed 
in several directions by lines of the North-western railway. La- 
hore, Kasur, Chunian and Raiwind are the chief trade centres. 

LA HOZ Y MOTA, JUAN CLAUDIO DEs see Hoz y 

Mota, Juan Claudio de la. 

LAHR, a town in the republic of Baden, on the Schutter, about 
9 m. S. of Offenburg, and on the railway Dinglingen-Seelbach. 
Pop. (1925) 14,075. Lahr first appears as a town in 1278, and 
passed wholly to Baden in 1803. It manufactures tobacco and 
cigars, woollen goods, chicory, leather, pasteboard, machinery and 
numerous other articles, and has considerable trade in wine. 

LAIBACH, CONGRESS OR CONFERENCE OF. 
Before the break-up of the conference at Troppau ( q.v .), which 
had been summoned to take counsel on the situation created by 
the military revolution in Naples, the Powers had decided to 
adjourn the meeting until the following January, and to invite the 
king of Naples to attend, Laibach being chosen as the place of 
assembly. Here the adjourned conference opened on Jan. 26' 
1821, the emperors of Austria and Russia being present in person, 
together with Ferdinand of Naples and the duke of Modena. Al- 
most the first act of Ferdinand on his arrival was to repudiate his 
oath to the constitution; Naples thereupon declared war and was 
presently occupied by Austrian troops, who also invaded Pied- 
mont and suppressed the military revolt which had broken out 
on March 10. This was approved by the conference; but a serious 
difference arose between Great Britain and the autocratic Powers 
as to the principle justifying these interventions, the former hold- 
ing that it was solely the affair of Austria (justified in the case 
of Naples by the terms of the treaty of 1813 with King Ferdinand, 
and in that of Piedmont by the right of vicinage), while Russia, 
Austria and Prussia issued a declaration which in effect repeated 
the claim (formulated in the Troppau Protocol) of the European 
Alliance to intervene anywhere in order to suppress revolution. 
The consequent protest of Lord Stewart, on behalf of Great 
Britain, marked the first beginnings of the cleavage between the 
autocratic Powers and France and England. 

It was at Laibach that, on March 19, the Emperor Alexander 
received the news of Ypsilanti’s invasion of the Danubian prin- 
cipalities, which heralded the outbreak of the War of the Greek 
Independence and from Laibach Capo dlstria addressed to the 
Greek leader the tsar’s repudiation of his action. The conference 
closed on May 12. 

See W. Alison Phillips, The Confederation of Europe (2nd ed., 1919). 

LAIDLAW, WILLIAM (1780-1845), friend and amanu- 
ensis of Sir Walter Scott, was born at Blackhouse, Selkirkshire, 
on Nov. 19, 1780, the son of a sheep farmer. After an elemen- 
tary education in Peebles he returned to work upon his father’s 
farm. James Hogg, the shepherd poet, who was employed at 
Blackhouse for some years, became Laidlaw’s friend and appre- 
ciative critic. Together they assisted Scott by supplying material 
for his Border Minstrelsy , and Laidlaw, after two failures as a 
farmer in Midlothian and Peebleshire, became Scott’s steward at 
Abbotsford. He also acted as Scott’s amanuensis at different 
times, taking down a large part of The Bride of Lammemoor, 
The Legend of Montrose and Ivanhoe from the author’s dicta- 
tion. He died at Contin near Dingwall, Ross-shire, on May 18, 
1845. Of his poetry, little is known except Lucy's Flittin } in 
Hogg’s Forest Minstrel 

LAIDONER, JOHAN (1884- ), Estonian soldier, was 

bom in the Viljandi district. He completed his military studies at 
the Vilna cadet school and the Petrograd (Leningrad) military 
academy. In 1914 he served in the Russian army on the Caucasian 
Front, and in 1915 became divisional chief of the staff of the Rus- 
sian Western Front. In 1917 he commanded the Caucasian Grena- 
dier Division, and was chief of staff to the 62nd Division. On the 
formation of the Estonian National Army he commanded the first 
Estonian Division. During the German occupation (1918) he 
negotiated with Soviet Russia to prevent German annexation. He 
organized the transport of the Estonian Army, via Archangel land 
Murmansk, to the Allied front. He commanded the Estonian 
army in the War of Independence, and then abandoned the army 
for politics. He sat as an agrarian in the diet from 1920 onward. 
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He became president of the commission for foreign affairs and 
state defence of the Diet, and Estonian delegate to the League of j 
•Nations, In 1925 he presided over the League of Nations Commis- j 
sion appointed to inquire into the Mosul frontier dispute between 
Great Britain and Turkey. ( See Mosul.) 

LAING (lang), ALEXANDER GORDON (1793-1826), 
Scottish explorer, the first European to reach Timbuktu, bom at 
Edinburgh on Dec. 27, 1793. He was educated at Edinburgh uni- ! 
versity. In 1811 he went to Barbados as clerk to his uncle, Colonel j 
(afterwards General) Gabriel Gordon. He obtained an ensigncy j 
in the York Light Infantry, and, after serving in the West Indies, 
was promoted (1822) to a company in the Royal African Corps. | 
In that year, while with his regiment at Sierra Leone, he was 
sent by the governor, Sir Charles MacCarthy, to the Man- 
dingo country, with the double object of opening up commerce 
and endeavouring to abolish the slave trade in that region. Later 
in the same year Laing visited Falaba, the capital of the Sulima 
country, and found the source of the Rokell. He endeavoured to 
reach the source of the Niger, but was stopped by the natives. 
He fixed it, however, with approximate accuracy. He took an 
active part in the Ashanti War of 1823-24, and was sent home 
with the despatches containing the news of the death in action 
of Sir Charles MacCarthy. Henry, 3rd earl Bathurst, then secre- 
tary for the colonies, instructed Captain Laing to undertake a 
journey, via Tripoli and Timbuktu, to explore the Niger basin. 
Laing left England in Feb. 1825, and at Tripoli on July 14, he 
married Emma Warrington, daughter of the British consul. Two 
days later, leaving her behind, he started to cross the Sahara, 
being accompanied by a sheikh who was subsequently accused of 
planning his murder. Ghadames was reached, by an indirect 
route, in Oct. 1825, and in December Laing was in the Tuat terri- 
tory, where he was at first well received by the Tuareg. On Jan. 
10, 1826 he left Tuat, and made for Timbuktu across the desert 
of Tanezroft. He arrived in Timbuktu on Sept. 21, after severe 
fighting, in which he was wounded. He left Timbuktu on Sept. 24, 
and was murdered on the night of Sept. 26, 1826. His papers were 
never recovered, though it is believed that they were secretly 
brought to Tripoli in 1828. 

While in England in 1824 Laing prepared a narrative of his earlier 
journeys, which was published in 1825 and entitled Travels in the 
Timannee, Kooranko and Soolima Countries, in Western Africa. 

LAING, MALCOLM (1762-1818), Scottish historian, son 
of Robert Laing, and elder brother of Samuel Laing the elder, 
was born on his paternal estate on the Mainland of Orkney. He 
was called to the Scottish bar in 1785. In 1793 he completed 
the sixth and last volume of Robert Henry’s History of Great 
Britain , the portion which he wrote being in its strongly liberal 
tone at variance with the preceding part of the work; and in 1802 
he published his History of Scotland from the Union of the 
Crowns to the Union of the Kingdoms . In a dissertation, prefixed 
to a second and corrected edition of the History published in 1804, 
Laing endeavoured to prove that Mary, queen of Scots, wrote 
the Casket letters, and was partly responsible for the murder of 
Lord Darnley. Laing, who was a friend of C. J. Fox, was M.P. 
for Orkney and Shetland from 1807 to 1812. He died on Nov. 
6, 1818. 

His other works include editions of the Life and Historic of King 
James VI. (1804) and of Ossian (1805), 

LAING, SAMUEL (1810-1897), British author and railway 
administrator, was born at Edinburgh on Dec. 12, 1810. In 1848 
he became chairman of the London, Brighton and South Coast 
railway, and in 1852 chairman of the Crystal Palace company. 
On retiring from both posts in 1855, he commenced a political 
career, being appointed financial secretary to the Treasury 
(1859), and finance minister in India (i860). From 1852-73 he 
sat as Liberal member for Wick, with two short intervals, and 
from 1873-84 he was member for Orkney and Shetland. He was 
also chairman of the Railway Debenture Trust and the Railway 
Shdre Trust. He died at Sydenham on Aug. 6, 1897. His most 
important works are : — Modern Science and Modern Thought 
(1885); Problems of the Future (1889); and Human Origins 
(1892). 
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LAING’S (or LANG’S) NEK, a pass by which the ascent 
of the Drakenberg is made. It lies immediately north of Majuba 
and is the lowest part of a ridge which slopes from Majuba to the 
Buffalo river. It is the main artery of communication between 
Durban and Pretoria. The railway at 5,399 ft. enters a tunnel 
2,213 ft, long. Fighting took place here in 1881, when the pass was 
occupied by a Boer force to oppose the entry of British reinforce- 
ments into the Transvaal. 

LAIRD, MACGREGOR (1808-1861), Scottish merchant, 
pioneer of British trade on the Niger, was born at Greenock in 
1808, the younger son of William Laird, founder of the Birken- 
head firm of shipbuilders of that name. In 1831 Laird and certain 
Liverpool merchants formed a company for the commercial de- 
velopment of the Niger regions, the lower course of the Niger 
having been made known that year by Richard and John Lander. 
In 1832 the company despatched two small ships to the Niger, 
one, the “Alburkah,” a paddle-wheel steamer of 55 tons designed 
by Laird, being the first iron vessel to make an ocean voyage. 
Macgregor Laird went with the expedition, which was led by 
Richard Lander and numbered 48 Europeans, of whom all but 
nine died from fever or, in the case of Lander, from wounds. 
Laird went up the Niger to the confluence of the Benue (then 
called the Shary or Tchadda), which he was the first white man to 
ascend. He did not go far up the river but formed an accurate 
idea as to its source and course. The expedition returned to 
Liverpool in 1834, Laird and Surgeon R. A. K. Oldfield being the 
only surviving officers besides Captain (then Lieut.) William 
Allen, R.N., who accompanied the expedition by order of the 
Admiralty to survey the river. Laird and Oldfield published in 
1837 in two volumes the Narrative of an Expedition into the 
Interior of Africa by the River Niger . . . in 1832, 

After his return Laird devoted himself to the development of 
trade with west Africa and especially to the opening up of the 
countries now forming the British protectorates of Nigeria. He 
believed that this method was the best means of stopping the 
slave trade and raising the social condition of the Africans. In 
1854 he sent out at his own charges, but with the support of the 
British government, a small steamer, the “Pleiad/’ which under 
W. B. Baikie made so successful a voyage that Laird induced the 
government to sign contracts for annual trading trips by steamers 
specially built for navigation of the Niger and Benue. Various 
stations were founded on the Niger, and though government 
support was withdrawn after the death of Laird and Baikie, 
British traders continued to frequent the river which Laird had 
opened up. Laird was one of the promoters of a company formed 
in 1837 to run steamships between England and New York, and 
the “Sirius,” sent out by this company in 1838 was the first ship 
to cross the Atlantic from Europe entirely under steam. Laird 
died in London on Jan. 9, 1861. 

John Laird. — His elder brother, John Laird (1805-74), was 
one of the first to use iron in the construction of ships; in 1829 
he made an iron lighter of 60 tons which was used on canals and 
lakes in Ireland; in 1834 he built the paddle steamer “John 
Randolph” for Savannah, U.S.A., stated to be the first iron ship 
seen in America. For the East India company he built in 1839 
the first iron vessel carrying guns and he was also the designer of 
the famous “Birkenhead.” A Conservative in politics, he repre- 
sented Birkenhead in the House of Commons from 1861 to his 
death. 

LAIS, the name of three celebrated Greek courtesans. 

1. A Corinthian of the 5th century b.c. See Athenaeus 544 B 
seq., 570 B seq . Her best-known lover was Aristippus the Cyre- 
naic philosopher. From her Athenaeus (574 E) distinguishes — 

2. Lais, the younger daughter of Timandra or Damasandfa, 
the mistress of Alcibiades. She was born in Hyccara in Sicily, but 
went to Corinth at the time of the Sicilian expedition, being then 
seven years old (Athen., 588 B, citing Polemon; schol. Aristoph., 
Plut.y 179); hence she was bom about 420 b.c. But Apelles 
(contemporary of Alexander the Great) knew a Lais still & little 
girl, about 100 years later than this, Athen. 588 C; therefore 
there must also have been— 

3. A third Lais, contemporary with Alexander. Ancient author!- 
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ties confuse the three. The usual type of stories are told of them. 

See Geyer in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realenc. s.v. 
LAISSEZ-FAIRE. Laissez-faire may be defined as the 
doctrine which demands the minimum interference by govern- 
ment in economic and political affairs. The maxim itself was 
long attributed to Vincent de Gournay, a French economist of the 
1 8th century; but Oncken has shown that this was an error. The 
most probable origin of the phrase is the well-known reply of the 
manufacturer Legendre to Colbert who asked what he could do 
for industry; Laissez-nous faire (Let us alone). Others attribute 
its popularity to the remark of D’Argenson, the ex-minister of 
Louiv XV., whose insistence on the theory of free trade earlier 
and even more completely than with the Physiocrats makes the 
attribution not improbable. Whatever the actual origin of the 
phrase, the doctrine arose naturally at the end of the 17th and 
the beginning of the 18th century, as a protest against the exces- 
sive regulation of industry by government action. A number of 
causes explain this protest. In both England and France, gov- 
ernment interference with religious belief meant interference with 
commerce since, in both countries, trade was largely in the hands 
of dissenters from the orthodox faith of the state. Government 
interference, moreover, meant only too often monopoly; and as 
early as the treatises of Sir Josiah Child the danger to commercial 
well-being of closed corporations is insisted upon. “No one,” 
says Child, “ought to be able to buy immunity and monopoly to 
the prejudice of the country.” In France, particularly, the re- 
strictions imposed upon production both by the immense number 
of local customs-systems and by the jealous regulation of the 
different maitrises necessarily aroused dissatisfaction with the 
existing state of affairs. 

It is curious to note how early the doctrine of laissez-faire 
assumed its characteristic modern form. In the Physiocrats, and 
especially in Mercier de la Riviere ( Ordre Essentiel, ed. Daire, 
ch. xliv. p. 444), there is little absent which remained to be 
added by later speculation. The ideal society for him is one 
characterised by the competition of individuals armed with equal 
rights who freely search for their interests in the interaction of 
economic relationships. It is assumed that they are naturally led 
to take thought for social well-being by their need to exchange 
their products freely, and that production naturally adapts itself 
to that need. Distribution is, further, naturally built upon the 
basis of equivalent utilities. Each individual, in the process of 
exchange, seeks the product which, by its utility, recompenses 
him for the labour he has expended upon the production of his 
own commodity. Under the beneficent aegis of competition, the 
continuous effort of producers to increase their profit leads to 
improvements in technique for the sake of economy, and these, 
as they are widely adopted, lead in their turn to low£r prices. 
“Personal interest,” says Mercier de la Riviere, “compels each 
man vigorously and continuously to perfect and to multiply the 
things he seeks to sell. He thus enlarges the mass of pleasures 
he can produce for other men in order to increase the mass of 
pleasures other men can produce for him in exchange. The 
world thus advances of itself.” Laissez-faire is, thus, from its 
beginnings marked by an optimistic faith in the power of uncon- 
trolled individual action to produce social good. This is the 
“natural order” which, for Adam Smith, underlay the appearance 
made wasteful and confused by governmental regulation, a “nat- 
ural liberty,” which in its operation naturally results in benefit 
to the community. In addition to Adam Smith and the 
physiocrats, the outstanding names in the history of laissez-faire 
as an economic doctrine are Say, Dunoyer and Bastiat in France, 
Ricardo, McCulloch and, though in a less degree, Nassau Senior 
in England. 

Broadly speaking, the economic thesis of laissez-faire may be 
summarized in three propositions. 1. As a theory of exchange 
laissez-faire leads to such a stabilization of prices as results, in 
a given market, in the maximum possible satisfaction to all 
participating therein. 2. As a theory of production , laissez-faire 
results in such a disposition of the productive forces as will secure 
the maximum benefit from their employment. 3. As a theory of 
distribution , laissez-faire creates the maximum harmony between 


capital and labour by securing to each such a part of the common 
product as is equivalent to the share it has created. 

But laissez-faire is a political, as well as an economical, doc- 
trine. In the former field it assumed the garb of individualism. 
Here, perhaps, its outstanding exponent was Jeremy Bentham, 
and its essential basis the hedonistic calculus. Since every person, 
it argued, is the best judge of his own happiness, the more free 
he is left in his search for its attainment, the more certain he 
is to reach it; and since each man is equally entitled to happiness, 
all artificial barriers imposed by government in the way of its 
realization are necessarily evil. Armed with this creed, Bentham- 
ism became the main agent in the nineteenth century of political 
democracy. It may claim to have been the chief doctrinal factor 
in securing the enlargement of the parliamentary franchise, the 
improvement of judicial procedure, the promotion of liberty of 
contract (including the right of combination), and the abolition 
of religious inequality. Its underlying assumption was a purely 
mechanical conception of society as an aggregate of individual 
atoms each of which would secure the best results for itself in 
the absence of contravening circumstances. It regarded the State 
as essentially the promoter of order and security, and viewed with 
distrust its assumption of larger functions on the ground that 
this tended to a paternalism which decreased the initiative and 
responsibility of the individual. Since no government could know 
the interests of its individual citizens as well as they knew these 
themselves, it was, a priori , doctrinal error for government to 
embark upon any social experiment destined to limit the sphere 
of individual action. 

The political leaders of the individualist school were, in Eng- 
land, Bentham himself and the two Mills; though the younger 
Mill, especially after 1848, moved slowly but definitely towards 
socialism. In France, men like Tocqueville, Prevost-Paradol, and, 
in a special sense, Tarde, may be regarded as outstanding ex- 
ponents of this attitude. Towards the close of the nineteenth 
century Herbert Spencer lent the weight of his then enormous 
prestige to the support of an individualism perhaps more far- 
reaching than in any other expression; but it should be said that 
his outlook was in fundamental contradiction with the general 
principles of his own philosophy. It is important, also, to note 
that, through its hostility to state action laissez-faire has, on its 
political side, close affiliations with anarchist doctrine. Logically, 
the border-line between such thinkers as Spencer and Bastiat, on 
the one side, and anarchists so different as Godwin and Max 
Stirner upon the other, is very narrow, though the differences in 
temper and object are, of course, outstanding. ( See Anarchism.) 

As an influence in affairs, laissez-faire may be said to have 
reached its apogee about 1870; after that time the current of 
events moved steadily and increasingly in the direction of col- 
lectivism. It was discovered that competition logically resulted 
in combination; and it was found that liberty of contract only 
begins where equality of bargaining power begins. To secure the 
latter, or some approximation thereto governmental interference 
was adjudged necessary by thinkers of the most various schools. 
The development of systems of national education and social 
insurance, the growth of municipal trading, the need to protect 
the consumer from, particularly, the angle of public health, the 
necessity of responding to the wants of an electorate increasingly 
proletarian in character, these and things like these all softened 
the sharpness of the original doctrine. By the end of the century, 
the thinkers who maintained it in its pristine rigour were but 
a handful. 

See the article Economics and also L. Stephen, The English Utili- 
tarians (1900); E. Hal6vy, La Formation du radicalisme philo- 
sophique (1901); E. Cannan, Theories of Production (2nd ed., 1903) ; 
A. Schatz, VIndividualisme (1907); C. Gide and C. Rist, History of 
Economic Doctrines (1915) ; H. J. Laskl, Political Thought from Locke 
to Bentham (1920) ; J. M. Keynes, The End of Laissez-Faire (1926). 

(H. J.L.) 

LAJPAT RAI, LALA (1865-1928), a Nationalist politi- 
cian, who played an influential part in the development of Indian 
political extremism. He was born in 1865 at Jagron, a small town 
in the Ludhiana district, Punjab, the son of Munshi Radha 
Krishen Lala, the author of numerous Urdu books and pamphlets, 
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who, when his son was twelve years old was converted to the re- 
formed Hindu cult, the Arya Samaj, founded by Swami Dayanand 
-SarasavathL Graduating in law from the Government college, 
Lahore, in 1885, Lajpat Rai practised first at Hissar, and then at 
Lahore, where he took an active part in founding the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic college. Joining the Indian National Congress, he 
was one of the originators of the view that the Nationalists should 
rely on their own exertions for Indian political progress and should 
form no sort of alliance with British parties. In the spring of 
1907 agitation broke out among the settlers in the newly formed 
Chenab Canal and Bari Doab irrigation colonies, and in conse- 
quence Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh were deported to Mandalay 
under Regulation 3 of 1818 without trial. Spurred by radical 
critics in the House of Commons, John Morley, then secretary 
of state for India, was very uneasy about the use of this “rusty 
sword,” and in the autumn persuaded the viceroy, Lord Minto, 
to release the deportees. Thereafter Lajpat Rai, a man of great 
energy, combined with his legal practice political, philanthropic 
and educational activities, edited a vernacular magazine and a 
vernacular weekly journal. 

For some time before and during the World War Lajpat Rai 
was in the United States, where he wrote The Arya Samaj (1915),' 
Young India (1917) and National Education in India (1920). 
Obtaining permission in the latter year to return to India, he 
went back when political feeling was running very high. He was 
president of the special session of the National Congress which 
in September 1920 launched the non-cooperation programme, 
but his own attitude was halting. Imprisoned for seditious activi- 
ties in 1921 he was released in August 1923 and at the end of 
the year was elected to the legislative assembly, where for some 
time his tendency was to draw away from a policy of mere 
negation. He accepted a Government nomination to represent 
the Indian trade unions at the International Labour Conference 
at Geneva in 1926, but in 1928 he moved the resolution in the 
Legislative Assembly carried by a small majority for boycott of 
the Statutory Commission under Sir John Simon. His active share 
in promoting various Hindu movements and his proselytizing zeal 
tended to encourage communal disturbances. His Unhappy India 
(1928) was a voluminous reply to Katharine Mayo’s Mother 
India . He died in the autumn of 1928 of heart failure though his 
death was stated to be the result of injuries received during a 
baton charge at Lahore. This was disproved at the subsequent 
enquiry. (F. H. Br.) 

LA JUNTA, (lah-hun'Lj), a city of south-eastern Colorado, 
on the Arkansas river, at an elevation of 4,046 ft.; the county 
seat of Otero county. It is on Federal highways 50 and 350, and 
is a division point on the Santa Fe railway. The population was 
4,964 in 1920, and was estimated locally at 9,000 in 1928. The 
large railroad and machine shops constitute the principal industry, 
but there are also meat-packing and brick plants. 

La Junta (Spanish: meeting place or junction) was a converging 
point on Indian and pioneer trails, and became an important trad- 
ing centre on the old Santa Fe trail. 

LAKANAL, JOSEPH (1762-1845), French politician, was 
born at Serres (Ari£ge) on July 14, 1762. His name, originally 
Lacanal, was altered to distinguish him from his Royalist broth- 
ers. In 1792 he was acting as vicar to his uncle Bernard Font 
(1723-1800), the constitutional bishop of Pamiers, when he was 
elected to the Convention, where he held apart from the various 
party sections. He became a member of the Committee of Public 
Instruction (1793), and brought forward on June 26 his Projet 
d’iducation natio?iale which proposed to lay the burden of pri- 
mary education on the public funds, but to leave secondary edu- 
cation to private enterprise. The scheme, in the main the work of 
Siey&s, was refused by the Convention. Lakanai began to work 
for the organization of higher education, and abandoning the prin- 
ciple of his Projet advocated the establishment of state-aided 
schools for primary, secondary and university education. After the 
revglution of Thermidor, he became president of the Education 
Committee and drew up various educational schemes, continuing 
his reports, in spite of the supersession of his system, after his 
* election to the council of the Five Hundred. In 1799 he was sent 
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by the Directory to organize the defence of the four departments 
on the left bank of the Rhine threatened by invasion. Under the 
consulate he resumed his professional work, and after Waterloo 
retired to America, where he became president of the university 
of Louisiana. He returned to France in 1834, and died in Paris 
on Feb. 14, 1845. Lakanai was an original member of the Insti- 
tute of France. He published in 1838 an Exposi sommaire 
des travaux de Joseph Lakanai. 

His iloge at the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences was 
pronounced by the comte de Remusat (Feb. 16, 1845), and a Notice 
historique by F. A. M. Mignet was read on May 2, 1857. See also 
notices by Emile Darnaud (1874), “Marcus” (1879), P- Legendre in 
Hotnmes de la revolution (1882), E. Guillon, Lakanai et Vinstruction 
publique (1881). For details of the reports submitted by him to 
the government see M. Tourneux, “Histoire de l’instruction publique, 
actes et deliberations de la convention, etc.” in Bibliog. de Vhist. de 
Paris (vol iii., iqoo) ; also A. Robert and G. Cougny, Dictionnaire des 
parlementaires (vol. ii., 1890). 

LAKE, GERARD LAKE, ist Viscount, cr. 1807 (1744- 
1808), British general, was born on July 27, 1744. He entered the 
foot guards in 1758. By 1792 he was a general officer in the 
army. He served with his regiment in Germany in 1760-1762 
and with a composite battalion in the Yorktown campaign of 1781. 
After this he was equerry to the prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV. In 1793 he was appointed to command the Guards 
Brigade in the duke of York’s army in Flanders. He was in com- 
mand at Lincelles, on Aug. 18, 1793, and served on the con- 
tinent until April 1794. In 1797 he was promoted lieut. -general. 
In the following year the Irish rebellion broke out. Lake suc- 
ceeded Sir Ralph Abercromby in command of the troops in April 
1798, issued a proclamation ordering the surrender of all arms 
by the civil population of Ulster, and, on June 21, routed the 
rebels at Vinegar Hill (near Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford). He 
exercised great severity towards all rebels found in arms. Lord 
Cornwallis now assumed the chief command in Ireland, and in 
August sent Lake to oppose the French expedition which landed 
at Killala Bay. On Aug. 29 Lake arrived at Castlebar, but only 
in time to witness the rout of the troops under General Hely- 
Hutchinson. He retrieved this disaster by compelling the sur- 
render of the French at Ballinamuck, near Cloone, on Sept. 8. 
In 1799 Lake returned to England, and in 1800 obtained the 
command in chief in India. He took over his duties at Calcutta in 
July i8ot, and applied himself to the improvement of the Indian 
army, especially in the direction of making all arms, infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, more mobile and more manageable. In 

1802 he was made a full general. 

On the outbreak of war with the Mahratta confederacy in 

1803 General Lake took the field against Sindhia, and within 
two months defeated the Mahrattas at Coel, stormed Aligahr, 
took Delhi and Agra, and won the great victory of Laswari (Nov. 
1, 1803), where the power of Sindhia was completely broken. 
This defeat, followed a few days later by Wellesley’s victory at 
Argaum, compelled Sindhia to come to terms, and a treaty with 
him was signed in December 1803. Operations were, however, 
continued against his confederate, Holkar, who, on Nov. 17, 1804, 
was defeated by Lake at Farrukhabad. Lake was superseded as 
commander-in-chief by Cornwallis in July 1805. But after the 
death of Cornwallis in October of the same year, Lake pursued 
Holkar into the Punjab and compelled him to surrender at 
Amritsar in December 1805. For his services Lake received the 
thanks of parliament, and a peerage. He represented Aylesbury 
in the House of Commons from 1790 to 1802, and he sat in the 
Irish parliament as member for Armagh in 1799 to vote for the 
Union. He died in London on Feb 20, 1808. 

See H. Pearse, Memoir of the Life and Services of Viscount Lake 
(London, 1908) ; and a short memoir in From Cromwell to Wellington , 
ed. Spenser Wilkinson. 

LAKE, a mass of still water situated in a depression of the 
ground, without direct communication with the sea. The term 
is also applied to widened parts of rivers, and to bodies of water 
which lie along sea-coasts, and in direct communication with the 
sea. The terms, pond, tarn, loch and mere are applied to smaller 
lakes according to size and position. Lakes are nearly universally 
distributed, but are more abundant in high latitudes, and in 
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mountain regions, especially those which have been recently 
glaciated. They are frequent along rivers which have low gradi- 
ents and wide flats, being clearly connected with the changing 
channel of the river Low lands in close proximity to the sea, 
especially in wet climates, have numerous lakes, e.g., Florida. 
Lakes may be either fresh or salt, some being more salt than the 
sea itself. They occur at all altitudes: e.g., Lake Titicaca (S. 
America) 12,500 ft., Yellowstone lake (U S.A.), 7,741 ft. above 
sea-level; and on the other hand the surface of the Caspian sea 
is 86 ft., the Sea of Tiberias 682 ft., and the Dead Sea 1,292 ft. 
below the level of the Mediterranean The primary source of 
lake water is atmospheric precipitation, which may reach the 
lakes by rain, melting ice and snow, springs, rivers and immediate 
run-off from the land-surfaces. Lakes, owing to their isolation 
from the great oceans, have peculiar physical, chemical and 
biological features. 

Classification of Lakes. — Lakes are classified according to 
their mode of origin. The following classification is that adopted 
by L. W. Collet ( Les Lacs, Paris, 1925). 

a. Lakes due to Glacial Erosion. Of these the following types 
are recognized: — (1) Lakes in terminal basins. These are common 
in the lower valleys of the Alps and occupy the sites of ancient 
glaciers, e.g. % Lakes Lucerne, Zurich, Neuchatel, etc. (2) Lakes 
in valleys deepened by glacial erosion. Many lakes in glaciated 
mountain regions can only be explained by this means. (3) Lakes 
in cirques. (4) Lakes in hanging valleys. (5) Lakes on roches 
moutonnees. The three types last mentioned arc also common in 
glaciated mountain regions. Many are now completely filled with 
alluvium 

b. Barrier Lakes are of great importance and are formed in 
the following ways: (1) Landslide^. These occur in mountain 
regions where a fall of rock may dam back the water of a stream. 
Lakes thus formed have not a permanent character, for the 
effluent will rapidly lower its bed in the loose material of the 
landslide. (2) A valley glacier. Below the snow-line a valley 
glacier may block a tributary stream, e.g., Lake Marjelen, dammed 
by the Aletsch glacier (Switzerland) and Lake Castain (Alaska) 
held up by the Malaspina glacier. (3) The lateral moraine of a 
glacier may obstruct the flow of a river thus forming a lake, e.g., 
Lake Mattmark (Switzerland), (4) Frontal moraines frequently 
hold back the water of the river after the glacier has disappeared. 
Such lakes are abundant in high latitudes, e g., the great Cana- 
dian Lakes. (5) Irregularities in glacial drift, boulder day and 
other deposits left by a retreating ice-sheet may cause the forma- 
tion of lakes. (6) The alluvium laid down by a main stream 
may dam back the waters of a tributary stream or vice versa, 
e.g., the lakes formed by the levees of the Mississippi. Barrier 
lakes are also formed by the obstruction of the flow of a river in 
the following ways: (7) by a lava-flow, (8) by the movement of 
a. sand dune, (9) by the accumulation of beach material or the 
growth of a storm beach across the mouth of a river. 

c. Crater Lakes, The craters of ancient and dormant volcanoes 
are frequently filled with water. They vary from a few yards to 
several miles, are usually circular and rarely have a visible outlet. 

d. Lakes of Tectonic Origin occur in natural structural features 
of the crust of the earth, e.g. 9 L. Joux (Jura) in a syncline, Lakes 
Tanganyika, Nyassa, etc., lying in the Great Rift Valley of North 
Africa. 

e. Lakes due to Solution in Calcareous Rocks, The solvent ac- 
tion of water in limestone regions causes depressions to be 
formed in various ways and with varying shapes. If such regions 
have been glaciated within recent times, an impervious ground 
moraine may line the depressions thus forming a lake basin and 
preventing further solvent action. Again underground streams 
cause subsidence in limestone areas producing a “limestone sink” 
and limestone soils being usually clayey, a, lake is formed. A 
similar action is seen in regions underlain by salt beds- 

f. Lakes on Ice occur in depressions. They may be completely 
on the ice or partly on the ice and partly on solid rock. 

gs Lakes frequently occur in hollows and depressions in water 
bearing strata, owing to the rise of the water-table. They have no 
apparent inlet or outlet and will show periodic changes in level 


owing to variations in the height of the water-table. Desert oases 
and lakes on moraines are often of this type. 

h. Organic Lakes. In the tundras around the Arctic Circle, a. 
great number of frozen ponds and lakes occur, surrounded by 
banks of vegetation. Snow banks generally accumulate in the 
same place every season. During the summer the growth of vege- 
tation is rapid thus quickly surrounding lingering snowdrifts. 
When these latter melt, their sites are occupied by a thinner 
growth of vegetation than the surrounding regions and thus, year 
after year these places become more and more depressed and 
give rise to lakes. 

Life History of Lakes. — From the time of its formation a 
lake is destined to disappear. The historical period has not been 
long enough to enable man to investigate the life history of any 
lake of considerable size, but much information is now available 
upon the various stages in the development. In humid climates 
two processes tend to the extinction of a lake, e.g., the deposition 
of detritai matter and the lowering of the lake by the downward 
cutting of the effluent stream. These outgoing streams, how- 
ever, being very pure and clear, all detritai matter having been 
deposited in the lake, have less eroding power than the inflowing 
streams. The accumulation of organic deposits plays an important 
part under certain conditions in filling up lakes. Such deposits are 
known as cumulose deposits. 

In arid regions where the rainfall is often less than 10 in. per 
annum, the effects of evaporation are greater than those of pre- 
cipitation, so that salt and bitter lakes prevail in these regions. 
The occurrence of salt and bitter lakes generally indicates a 
change from humid to arid conditions, for many salt lakes, e.g., 
the Dead Sea and the Great Salt Lake, are descended from fresh- 
water ancestors, whilst others, e.g., the Caspian and Aral Seas, 
are isolated parts of the ocean. In lakes of the first group evapo- 
ration exceeds the inflow. The inflowing waters bring in a small 
amount of saline and alkaline matter, which becomes more and 
more concentrated. In lakes of the second group the waters were 
salt at the outset. 

The Water of Lakes. — The composition of lake water is im- 
portant for on it depends not only the type of fauna that the 
lake can maintain but the possibility of it maintaining any fauna 
at all. Also lakes rich in saline and alkaline compounds, are of 
commercial importance. As already shown the relation between 
the rates of evaporation and inflow are the determining factors 
of the composition, but the time element also enters in. River 
water may contain a variety of salts in solution, the most im- 
portant being calcium carbonate. These salts are not equally 
soluble in water and the addition of a more soluble salt to an al- 
ready saturated solution will cause the precipitation of the less 
soluble salt. Moreover, as evaporation proceeds and the water 
becomes more saturated, salts are precipitated in the following 
order: — calcium and magnesium carbonates, calcium sulphate, 
sodium carbonate and sodium sulphate, sodium chloride and 
magnesium sulphate whilst magnesium chloride and calcium 
chloride remain in solution. Slight variations in order may occur, 
but the important fact remains that the longer the process of 
evaporation has gone on, the richer the water becomes in various 
chlorides. The composition of the water of inflowing streams de- 
pends upon the mineralogical constitution of the rocks in the 
drainage area of the inflowing rivers. The composition is also 
dependent on whether the rivers are glacial streams. This is very 
marked in small fresh water lakes. 

F. W. Clarke (Data of Geochemistry, Washington, 1916), di- 
vides salt lakes into nine classes according to their chemical com- 
position [for additional information see also L. W. Collet, Lex 
Lacs (1925) and Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geology (1909)}. 
The amount of dissolved matter varies considerably in salt and 
bitter lakes, as the following list will show (the figures are in 
grammes per litre): — Dead Sea (Terriel) 24.^732, Caspian Sea 
(Gobel) 6-294; Elton Lake (Erdman) 264-98; Great Salt Lake 
(Allen) 149-936; Pyramid Lake, Nevada (Clarke) 3-4861; .Van 
Lake (Chancourtois) 22*6; Aral Sea 10-8416; and the Atlantic 
Ocean (Thoulet) 35-0631. With these may be compared the com- 
position of fresh water lakes. e.g., Katrine (Harris) 0-029. 



LAKE CHARLES- 

Movements and Temperature of Lake-waters. — Winds 
caqse a transference of water which results in raising the level 
, at the end to which the wind is blowing. In addition to the well- 
known progressive waves there are also stationary waves or 
“seiches” which are less apparent. A seiche is a standing oscilla- 
tion of a lake, usually in the direction of the longest diameter, 
but occasionally transverse. Seiches were first discovered in 1730 
and they were first systematically investigated upon Lake Geneva. 
Subsequently a large number of observations have been made on 
lakes throughout the whole of the world. 

LAKE CHARLES, a city of south-western Louisiana, U.S.A., 
35m. from the Gulf of Mexico; the parish-seat of Calcasieu 
parish. It is on Federal highways 90 (the Old Spanish Trail), 165, 
and 167; has an airport; and is served by the Kansas City South- 
ern, the Missouri Pacific, and the Southern Pacific railways and 
by ocean-going steamers. The population was 13,088 in 1920 
(34% negroes) and was estimated locally at over 20,000 in 1928. 
The city has a beautiful location on Lake Charles and the Cal- 
casieu river. It is in the heart of the principal rice-producing 
region of the country, and is surrounded by nine oilfields. Its 
leading manufactures are petroleum products, cellulose, fertilizer 
and lumber products, and it has the largest complete rice mill in 
the country. Lake Charles has a commodious fresh-water, land- 
locked harbour, accessible from the Gulf through a 32-foot chan- 
nel, opened to commerce in 1926. In 1927 the port had regular 
service to the principal ports on the Atlantic and the Pacific sea- 
boards, Porto Rico and the West Indies, and many foreign ports. 

LAKE CITY, a city of northern Florida, U.S.A., 60m. W. by 
S. of Jacksonville; the county seat of Columbia county. It is on 
Federal highways 41 and 90, and is served by the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Seaboard Air Line and the Southern railways. The- pop- 
ulation in 1925 (State census) was 4,279 (32% negroes) and in 
1928 was estimated locally at 5,500. There are ten lakes in the 
neighbourhood. Lake City is a winter resort, and the seat of a 
U.S. Veterans hospital. It has a large trade in fruits, vegetables, 
poultry, lumber, turpentine, bright-leaf cigarette tobacco, cattle 
and hogs. The town was settled about 1826, as Alligator; was 
incorporated in 1854; and adopted its present name in 1859. 

LAKE DISTRICT, in England, in the counties of Cumber- 
land, Westmorland and Lancashire (Furness district), and con- 
taining the principal English lakes. It is celebrated as a district 
of remarkable and strongly individual physical beauty. Its area 
is 700 sq.m.; in a circle, 30 m. in diameter, within which is the 
largest lake, Windermere, and the highest peak, Scafell Pike. A flat 
coastal belt, bordering the Irish sea, Morecambe bay and Solway 
firth, marks off the Lake District, while to the east the valleys 
of the Eden, and the Lune divide it from the Pennine mountain 
system. Geologically, it is individual. The periphery is of Carbon- 
iferous limestones, Coal Measures and Trias sandstones, which 
structurally form a dome, the top of which has been removed by 
denudation revealing in the centre volcanic rocks and slates 
(Ordovician) with a belt of Silurian rocks in the south. Intrusions 
of igneous rocks, chiefly granites, at Eskdale, Skiddaw, Shap and 
Carrock Fell form important sources of excellent building stone. 
The radial drainage is obviously antecedent. There is a main 
north to south depression along the valleys of St. John, Thirl- 
mere, Grasmere and Windermere, surmounting a pass (Dun- 
mail Raise) of only 783 ft.; while a secondary depression runs 
parallel along Derwentwater, Borrowdale, Wasdale and Wast- 
water, but here Styhead pass rises to 1,600 ft. The physical 
features have been greatly modified by glaciation, evidences of 
which occur on every hand. The principal features of the district 
may be indicated by following the circle round from north, by 
west, south and east. 

RIVERS AND LAKES 

The river Derwent (q.v.) y rising in the tarns north of Styhead 
pass and Scafell, flows north through the wooded Borrowdale and 
forms Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite. These two lakes are 
broad for their length, and quite shallow (18 ft. to 70 ft.). Bor- 
rowdale is joined on the east by the wild dale of Langstrath, and 
* the Gretna joins the Derwent immediately below Derwentwater; 
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the town of Keswick lying near the junction. From Seatoiier in 
Borrowdale a road traverses Honister pass (1,100 ft.), whence 
it descends westward, beneath Honister Crags, into the valley 
containing Buttermere (94 ft. max depth) and Crummock Water 
(144 ft.), drained by the Cocker. Between this and the Derwent 
the principal height is Grasmoor (2,791 ft.); southward a steep 
ridge (High Style, 2,643) divides it from Ennerdale, containing 
Ennerdale Water (148 ft., max. depth) which is fed by the Liza 
and drained by the Ehen. A splendid range separates this dale 
from Wasdale and Mosedale, including Great Gable (2,949 ft.), 
Pillar (2,927) and Steeple (2,746). Wasdale Head between Gable 
and Scafell range, is peculiarly grand. On this side of Gable is 
Napes Needle. Wastwater is the deepest lake (258 ft.), its floor, 
like those of Windermere and Ullswater, sinking below sea level. 
East of Wasdale lies the range of Scafell (3,162 ft.), Scafell Pike 
(3,210), Lingmell (2,649) and Great End (2,984), continued over 
Esk Hause pass (2,490) along Bow Fell (2,960), Crinkle Crags 
(2,816) to the head of Eskdale and Wrynose pass (1,270), from 
which the Duddon runs south; while the range continues south 
to culminate in the Old Man of Coniston (2,633). Yewdale drains 
south to Coniston lake (5^ m. long, 184 ft. max. depth) east of 
which a lower tract, containing Tarn Hows and Esthwaite Water, 
extends to Windermere ( q.v .). This lake collects waters from 
Langdale between Bow Fell and Langdale Pikes (2,401 ft.) and 
from Dunmail Raise and the lakes of Grasmere and Rydal Water, 
east of which are Helvellyn (3,118 ft.) and Fairfield (2,863) with 
magnificent crags on the east side towards Grisedale and Patter- 
dale. These dales drain to Ullswater (205 ft. max.) and so to the 
Eden. To the east lies the ridge named High Street (2,663 ft.), 
from the Roman road traceable along its summit, and sloping east 
again to Hawes Water (103 ft. max.) which, with Thirlmere, sup- 
ply Manchester with water. Thirlmere drains north by St. John’s 
Vale into the Gretna, north of which are Saddleback or Blencathra 
(2,847 ft-), and Skiddaw (3,054 ft.). 

The most noteworthy waterfalls are: — Scale Force (Crum- 
mock), Lodore (Derwentwater), Dungeon Gill Force (Langdale), 
Dalegarth Force (Eskdale), Aira (Ullswater), Stock Gill Force 
and Rydal Falls, near Ambleside. The principal centres in the 
Lake District are Keswick (Derwentwater), Ambleside, Bowness, 
Windermere and Lake Side, Coniston and Boot (Eskdale), Gras- 
mere and Hawkshead. There are regular steamer services on 
Windermere and Ullswater. Coaches and cars traverse the main 
roads during the summer, but many of the finest dales and passes 
are accessible only on foot. All the mountains offer easy routes 
but some of them, such as Scafell, Pillar, Gable (Napes Needle), 
Pavey Ark above Langdale and Dow Crags near Coniston are dif- 
ficult to climb. This mountainous district, having the sea to the 
west, records an unusually heavy rainfall. Near Seathwaite, below 
Styhead pass, the largest annual rainfall in the British Isles is 
recorded, the average being 154 in. At Keswick the annual mean 
is 60 02, at Grasmere about 80 in. The months of maximum rain- 
fall at Seathwaite are November, December and January, and 
September. 

Perch, pike, char and trout occur in Windermere, Ennerdale, 
Bassenthwaite, Derwentwater, etc., and the gwyniad or fresh-water 
herring in Ullswater. The industries of the Lake District include 
slate quarrying and some lead and zinc mining, weaving, bobbin 
making and pencil-making. 

LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS 

The Lake District is intimately associated with English litera- 
ture. Connected with the region is Gray (1769) but it was Words- 
worth himself, who really made it a Mecca for lovers of English 
poetry. He spent 60 years at Hawkshead, Grasmere and Rydal 
Mount. In the churchyard of Grasmere the poet and his wife 
lie buried; and near to them are the remains of Hartley Cole- 
ridge. Southey, the friend of Wordsworth, lived at Keswick 
from 1803-43 and is buried in Crosthwaite. Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge lived at Keswick, and also with the Wordsworths at 
Grasmere. From 1807 to 1815 Christopher North (John Wil- 
son) was settled at Windermere. De Quincey spent from 1809 
1828 at Grasmere; Ambleside was a place of residence of Dr. 
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Arnold (of Rugby) and Harriet Martineau built herself a house 
there in 1845. At Keswick Mrs. Lynn Linton was born in 1822. 
Brantwood (Coniston lake) was the home of Ruskin during the 
last years of his life. In addition to these are Shelley, Scott, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Clough, Crabb Robinson, Carlyle, Keats, 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Hemans, Gerald Massey. 

Bibliography. — See Cumberland, Lancashire, Westmorland, 
Also H. D. Rawnslcy, A Rambler’s Note-book of the English Lakes 
(1902) ; J. E. Marr, The Geology of the Lake District (1916) ; M. J. B. 
Baddeley, The English District (1922) ; W. G. Collinwood, Lake Dis- 
trict History (1925). 

LAKE DRUMMOND CANAL, in the United States, con- 
nects Chesapeake bay with Albemarle sound. It was constructed 
to bring out lumber of the Dismal Swamp and surrounding coun- 
try. In the War of 1812 it afforded water communication for the 
transportation of military stores and products. It has seven 
locks. The canal is 22 m. long, 70 ft. wide and 9 ft. in depth. 

LAKE DWELLINGS. Habitations were constructed within 
the margins of lakes, creeks or the sea, at some distance from the 
shore. They exist in such parts as the estuaries of the Orinoco and 
the Amazon, New Guinea, Borneo and the west coast and centre of 
Africa. Their existence in Lake Prasias is recorded by Herodotus. 

In prehistoric times nearly all the lakes of Switzerland, and 
many in the adjoining countries — in Savoy and the north of Italy, 
in Austria and Hungary and in Mecklenburg and Pomerania — 
were peopled by lake-dwelling communities, living in villages con- 
structed on platforms supported by piles at varying distances 
from the shores. They are also found in peat moors on the sites 
of ancient lakes now drained or silted up, as at Laibach in 
Carniola. In some of the larger lakes the number of settlements 
was very great. Fifty are enumerated in the Lake of Neuchatel, 
32 in the Lake of Constance, 24 in the Lake of Geneva and 20 
in the Lake of Bienne. The settlement at Morges, one of the 
largest in the Lake of Geneva, is 1,200ft. long by 150ft. broad 
and was exposed to view during the drought of 1921. The 
settlement of Sutz, one of the largest in the Lake of Bienne, ex- 
tends over six acres, and was connected with the shore by a gang- 
way nearly 100yd. long and about 40ft. wide. 

The substructure which supported the platforms on which the 
dwellings were placed was most frequently of piles driven into 
the bottom of the lake; less frequently a stack of brushwood or 
fascines was built up from the bottom and strengthened by stakes 
penetrating the mass so as to keep it from spreading. The piles 
used were the rough stems of trees of a length proportioned to 
the depth of the water, sharpened sometimes by fire and at other 
times chopped to a point by hatchets. On their level tops the 
beams supporting the platforms were laid and fastened by wooden 
pins, or inserted in mortices cut in the heads of the piles. In 
some cases the whole construction was further steadied and 
strengthened by cross beams, notched into the piles below the 
supports of the platform. The platform itself was composed of 
rough layers of unbarked stems, or occasionally of boards split 
from larger stems. When the mud was too soft to afford foothold 
for the piles they were mortised into a framework of tree trunks, 
placed horizontally on the bottom of the lake. When the bottom 
was so rocky that the piles could not be driven, they were 
steadied at their bases by being enveloped in a mound of loose 
stones. The huts themselves were quadrilateral in form. The size 
of each dwelling is in some cases marked by boards resting edge- 
ways on the platform. The walls, which were supported by posts, 
or by piles of greater length, were formed of wattle-work coated 
with clay. The floors were of clay, and in each floor there was a 
hearth constructed of flat slabs of stone. The roofs were thatched 
with bark, straw, reeds or rushes. Some walls were formed of split 
tree trunks set upright and plastered with clay, and the flooring 
of similar timbers bedded in clay. In other cases the remains of 
the gangways or bridges connecting the settlements with the shore 
have been discovered, but often the village appears to have been 
accessible only by canoes. 

The settlements were the dwellings of a people using stone, 
bone and wood for their implements, ornaments and weapons; in 
others, of a people using bronze as well as stone and bone; and 
in others again the occasional use of iron is disclosed. At the 


settlement in the Lake of Moosseedorf, near Berne, the most 
perfect example of a lake dwelling of the stone age, the imple- 
ments found in the relic bed were axe-heads of stone, with their, 
haftings of stag’s antler and wood; a flint saw, set in a handle of 
fir wood and fastened with asphalt; flint flakes and arrow-heads; 
harpoons of stag’s antler with barbs; awls, needles, chisels, fish- 
hooks and other implements of bone; a comb of yew wood 5m. 
long; and a skate made out of the leg bone of a horse. The 
pottery consisted chiefly of roughly-made vessels, some of which 
were of large size, others had holes under the rims for suspension, 
and many were covered with soot, the result of their use as 
culinary vessels. Burnt wheat, barley and linseed, with many 
varieties of seeds and fruits, were plentifully mingled with the 
bones of the stag, the ox, the swine,- the sheep and the goat, 
representing the ordinary food of the inhabitants, while remains 
of the beaver, fox, hare, dog, bear, horse, elk and the bison were 
also found. 

At Robenhausen, in the moor which was formerly the bed of 
the ancient Lake of Pfaffikon which continued in occupation 
after the introduction of bronze, on some parts three distinct 
successions of inhabited platforms have been traced. The first 
is represented at the bottom of the lake by a layer of charcoal 
mixed with implements of stone and bone and other relics highly 
carbonized. The second is represented above the bottom by a 
series of piles with burnt heads, and in the bottom by a layer 
of charcoal mixed with com, apples, cloth, bones, pottery and 
implements of stone and bone, separated from the first layer of 
charcoal by 3ft. of peaty sediment intermixed with relics of the 
occupation of the platform. The piles of the third settlement are 
fixed in the layers representing the first and second settlements. 
The huts of this last settlement appear to have had cattle stalls 
between them, the droppings and litter forming heaps at the lake 
bottom. 

The settlement of Auvernier in the Lake of Neuchatel yielded 
four bronze swords, ten socketed spear-heads, 40 celts or axe- 
heads and sickles, 50 knives, 20 socketed chisels, four hammers 
and an anvil, 60 rings for the arms and legs, several highly ornate 
torques or twisted neck rings, and upwards of 200 hair pins of 
various sizes up to i6in. in length, some having spherical heads 
in which plates of gold were set. Moulds for sickles, lance-heads 
and bracelets were found cut in stone or made in baked clay. 
From 400 to 500 vessels of pottery finely made and elegantly 
shaped are indicated by the fragments recovered from the relic 
bed. The Lac de Bourget, in Savoy, has eight settlements, all of 
the bronze age. These have yielded upwards of 4,000 implements, 
weapons and ornaments of bronze, among which were a large 
proportion of moulds and founders’ materials. A few stone im- 
plements suggest the transition from stone to bronze; and the 
occasional occurrence of iron weapons and pottery of Gallo- 
Roman origin indicates the survival of some of the settlements 
to Roman times. Near the north-east confines of Lake Neuchatel 
is the celebrated station of La T£ne ( q.v .). 

Other classes of prehistoric pile-structures akin to the lake 
dwellings are the terremare of Italy and the terpen of Holland. 
Both are settlements of wooden huts erected on piles, on flat land 
subject to inundations. The terremare (so named from the marly 
soil of which they are composed) appear as mounds, sometimes 
of very considerable extent, which when dug into disclose the 
remains and relic beds of the ancient settlements. They are most 
abundant in the plains of northern Italy traversed by the Po and 
its tributaries, though similar constructions have been found in 
Hungary in the valley of the Theiss. These pile-villages were 
often surrounded by an earthen rampart within which the huts 
were erected in more or less regular order. Many of them present 
evidence of having been more than once destroyed by fire and re- 
constructed, while others show one or more reconstructions at 
higher levels on the same site. They belong for the most part 
to the age of bronze, although in some cases they may be referred 
to the latter part of the stone age. Their inhabitants practised 
agriculture and kept the common domestic animals, while their 
tools, weapons and ornaments were mainly of similar character 
to those of the contemporary lake dwellers of the adjoining 
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regions. The terpen of Holland appear as mounds somewhat 
similar to those of the terremare, and were also pile structures, 
on low or marshy lands subject to inundations from the sea. 
Unlike the terremare and the lake dwellings they do not seem 
to belong to the prehistoric ages, but yield indications of occupa- 
tion in post-Roman and mediaeval times. Owing to an exceptional 
drought in 1921 extensive foundations of pile dwellings were ex- 
posed to view at Greug, Lake Morat, Switzerland, and several 
settlements in Lake Neuchatel. 

Prehistoric lake dwellings have been (1927) reconstructed at 
Unteruhldingen on the German shore of Lake Constance, but the 
question of the accuracy of these reproductions has given rise to 
considerable discussion. The petty chieftains of Ireland in the 
1 6th century had their defensive strongholds constructed in the 
“freshwater lochs” of the country, and a similar system existed 
in the western parts of Scotland. Such artificial constructions in 
lakes were used as defensive dwellings by the Celtic people from 
an early period to mediaeval times. (See Crannog.) 

Bibliography. — Dr. Ferdinand Keller (1800-81), Mittheilungen der 
Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Zurich, vols. ix.-xxii. (1855-86) ; The 
Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and other parts of Europe , trans. and 
arranged by John Edward Lee, 2nd ed., 2 vols. (London, 1878) ; 
Frederic Troyon, Habitations lacustres des temps anciens et modernes 
(Lausanne, i860) ; E. Desor, Les Palafittes ou constructions lacustres 
du lac de Neuchdtel (Paris, 1865) ; E. Desor and L. Favre, Le Bel 
Age du bronze lacustre en Suisse (Paris, 1874) ; A. Perrin, Etude 
prfhistorique sur la Savoie spbcialement a Vepoque lacustre ( Les 
Palafittes du lac de Bourget, Paris, 1870) ; Ernest Chantre, Les 
Palafittes ou constructions lacustres du lac de Paladru (Chamb6ry, 
1871) ; Bartolomeo Gastaldi, Lake Habitations and Prehistoric Re- 
mains in the Turbaries and Marl-beds of Northern and Central Italy, 
trans by C. H. Chambers (London, 1865) ; Sir John Lubbock (Lord 
Avebury), Prehistoric Times, 4th ed. (London, 1878) ; Robert Munro, 
The Lake-Dwellings of Europe (London, 1890), with a bibliography 
of the subject. Paul Vouga, La Thne (Leipzig, 1923) ; L. G. Werner, 
“Pile dwellings in Alsace,” Bulletin Archtologique pt. 1 (1923) ; 
D. Viollier and others. List of recent explorations and descriptions 
of Swiss lake dwellings, see Pfahlbaulen, Mitteilungen der antiquar- 
ischen Gesellschaft (Zurich, 1924). 

LAKE GENEVA, a city of Walworth county, Wise., U.S.A., 
65m. N.W. of Chicago on Federal highway 12, and served by the 
Chicago and North Western Railway. The population in 1920 was 
2,632. The lake from which the city takes its name is a beautiful 
body of remarkably clear water, 9m. long by to 3m. wide, 
encircled by wooded hills. On its shores are many luxurious sum- 
mer homes, and at Williams Bay, 6m. W. of the city, is the Yerkes 
observatory of the University of Chicago. 

LAKELAND, a rapidly growing inland city of Florida, 
U.S.A., 32m. E. of Tampa; on Federal highway 92, and served by 
the Atlantic Coast Line railroad. There is a municipal aviation 
field. The population in 1925 (State census) was 17,051, of whom 
3,582 were negroes, and in 1928 was estimated locally at nearly 
25,000. There are 15 lakes within the city limits, and good fishing 
and hunting in the surrounding country. The city is a winter re- 
sort; the seat of Southern college (Methodist); the centre of one 
of the richest agricultural regions of the State, producing espe- 
cially citrus fruits, strawberries and green vegetables; and has 
numerous manufacturing industries. There are vast phosphate 
mines in the county. Lakeland was settled about 1883 and in- 
corporated as a city in 1884. The population grew from 1,180 in 
1900 to 7,062 in 1920, and in the next five years increased 141%. 

LAKE OF THE THOUSAND ISLANDS, a lake-like 
expansion of the St. Lawrence (<7.i>.) river, below Lake Ontario, 
containing numerous wooded islands and rocks. 

LAKE OF THE WOODS, a lake in the south-west of the 
province of Ontario, Canada, bordering west on the province of 
Manitoba, and south on the state of Minnesota. It is of extremely 
irregular shape, and contains thousands of islands. Its length is 
70 m., breadth 10 to 50 m., area 1,500 sq. miles. It lies in the 
centre of the Laurentian region between Lakes Winnipeg and 
Superior, and collects the waters of many rivers, the chief being 
Rainy river from the east, draining Rainy Lake. By the Winnipeg 
river on the north-east it discharges into Lake Winnipeg. At its 
source Winnipeg river is 1,057 ft. above the sea, and drops 347 ft. 
in its course of 165 m., supplying hydroelectric power for the city 
of Winnipeg. The scenery both on and around the lake is ex- 


ceedingly beautiful, and the islands are largely occupied by sum- 
mer residences. Kenora, a flourishing town at the source of the 
Winnipeg river, is the centre of numerous lumber and flour-mills. 

LAKE PLACID, village, Essex county, New York, U.S.A., on 
the W. shore of Mirror lake, near the south end of Lake Placid, 
in the heart of the Adirondacks. It is served by the Delaware 
and Hudson and the New York Central railways. The population 
in 1925 was 2,473, and this increases to 15,000 in summer. It is 
one of the principal resorts of the Adirondack region. There are 
several hotels, and the shores of the lake are lined with luxurious 
camps and cottages. The village has an altitude of 1.864 feet. 
Within a few miles are Mount Marcy (5,344 ft.), McIntyre 
(5,210 ft.), Whiteface (4,871 ft.) and many other peaks almost 
as high. International contests in skating, ski-jumping and other 
sports are held. John Brown’s farm, now State property, which he 
hoped to make the northern terminus of the “Underground Rail- 
road” and where he is buried, is at North Elba, 2 m. E. The 
village was incorporated in 1900. 

LAKEWOOD, a village of Ocean county, New Jersey, 59 m 
S. by W. of New York city and 8 m. from the ocean, on the 
Central railroad of New Jersey. The resident population in 1928 
was about 10,000. It is a winter and health resort of long standing, 
in the heart of the New Jersey pine belt. There are two pictur- 
esque lakes, charming walks and drives, fine hotels and private 
estates. The soil is sandy and dry; and the climate delightful 
and invigorating, with a winter temperature that seems much 
higher than that of New York city because of the absence of 
dampness. At Lakehurst, 5 m. S.W., is a U.S. naval air station. 

LAKEWOOD, a city of Cuyahoga county, O., U.S. A., on 
Lake Erie, adjoining Cleveland on the west ; served by the Nickel 
Plate railway. The pop. was 41,732 in 1920 (17 4% foreign-born 
white) and was estimated locally at 65,000 in 1928. It is a rapidly 
growing residential suburb, with an assessed valuation of $144,- 
382,290 in 1928. The city was incorporated in 1911. In 1900 
the population was 3,355; between 1900 and 1910 it increased 
352%, between 1910 and 1920, 175%. 

LAKH (from the Sans, laksha, one hundred thousand), a term 
used in British India, in a colloquial sense, to signify a lakh of 
rupees (written 1,00,000), which at the face value of the rupee 
would be worth £10,000. The term is also largely used in trade 
returns. A hundred lakhs make a crore. 

LAKHIMPUR, a district of British India in the extreme 
east of the province of Assam. Area 3,757 sq. miles. It lies along 
both banks of the Brahmaputra for about 400 miles. The Brah- 
maputra is navigable for steamers in all seasons as far as Dibru- 
garh, in the rainy season as far as Sadiya; its navigable tribu- 
taries within the district are the Subansiri, Dibru and Dihing. 
The deputy-commissioner in charge exercises political control 
over the tribes in the Lakhimpur Frontier Tract in the east. The 
most important of these tribes are the Miris, Abors, Mishmis, 
Khamtis, Kachins and Nagas. In 1921 the population was 588,295. 
The district has enjoyed remarkable and continuous prosperity. 
This is chiefly due to the numerous tea gardens and to the coal 
mines and other enterprises of the Assam Railways and Trading 
company. There are two sub-divisions, viz., Dibrugarh, which 
contains most of the tea gardens in the district and the majority 
of the coal mines and oil wells working in the province, and North 
Lakhimpur, where the land lies at a lower level and is not so suit- 
able for tea. The tea gardens had a population of 233,171 in 1921, 
when 93,000 ac. were under tea, with an output of 49 million 
pounds. The Makum coalfield lies within the district; over 300,000 
tons are raised annually at the mines near Margherita. The coal, 
which is of good quality, is used by tea gardens and river steamers 
and is also exported. Oil is also found in the Makum field and 
refined in large refineries at Digboi. Another industry is the 
manufacture of tea chests, for which several saw-mills have been 
started. Reserved forests cover 464 sq. miles. 

LAKING, SIR FRANCIS HENRY, ist Bart. (1847- 
1914), English physician, was born in Kensington on Jan. 9, 
1847. He was educated at Heidelberg, and after studying medi- 
cine was for many years one of the physicians to the royal 
household, being appointed physician-in-ordinary to King Edward 
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VII. in 1901. He was knighted in 1893, created a baronet in 
1902, G.C.V.O. in 1903, and K.C.B. in 1910. He died in London 
on May 21, 1914. 

His son, Sir Guy Francis Laking, 2nd Bart. (1875-1919), 
English antiquary, was born in London on Oct. 21, 1875. He was 
educated at Westminster school, and studied art, entering Chris- 
tie’s, art dealers. He was an enthusiastic student of armour, and 
this led to his appointment by King Edward VII. as keeper of the 
king’s armoury and hon. inspector of the armouries of the Wallace 
collection (1900). He was responsible for the arrangement of the 
London museum. He died in London on Nov. 22, 1919. 

LAKSHMI (Skt. laksha , “prize” at dicing; lakshana, “brand” 
on cattle). In the Epic Hindu mythology, Shri (“Fortune”) 
Lakshmi, who rose from the milk-ocean clad in white and for 
whom gods and demons contended, is Damodara’s (Vishnu's) 
wife, worshipped as goddess of prosperity, beauty and love. She 
is also described as wife of Dharma. She has many later titles, 
e.g., Padmcij “lotus,” Padmdlaya “lotus-dwelling,” and Jaladhija, 
“water-born”; and Kubera. She is depicted as golden in colour. 
LALANDE, JOSEPH JEROME LEFRANCAIS DE 

(1732-1807), French astronomer, was born at Bourg, on July n, 
1732. His parents sent him to Paris to study law; but the acci- 
dent of lodging in the Hotel Cluny, where J. N. Delisle had his 
observatory, drew him to astronomy, and he became the zealous 
and favoured pupil of both Delisle and Lemonnier. He completed 
his legal studies, and then went to Berlin to make observations 
on the lunar parallax in concert with thdse of N. L. Lacaille at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The successful execution of his task 
procured for him, before he was twenty-one, admission to the 
Academy of Berlin, and the post of adjunct astronomer to that 
of Paris. He now devoted himself to the improvement of the 
planetary theory, publishing in 1759 a corrected edition of Halley’s 
tables, with a history of the celebrated comet whose return in 
that year he had aided Clairault to calculate. In 1762 J. N. 
Delisle resigned in his favour the chair of astronomy in the 
College de France, the duties of which were discharged by Lalande 
for 46 years. His house became an astronomical seminary, and 
amongst his pupils were J. B. J. Delambre, G. Piazzi, P. Mechain, 
and his own nephew Michel Lalande. His planetary tables were 
the best available up to the end of the 18th century, and by his 
publications in connection with the transit of 1769 he won great 
fame. He is best known, however, as a populariser of astronomy. 
The Lalande prize, instituted by him in 1802 for the chief 
astronomical performance of each year, still testifies to his en- 
thusiasm for his favourite pursuit. He died on April 4, 1807. 

Amongst his voluminous works are TraiU d’astronomie (3 vols., 
1764; enlarged edition, 4 vols., 1771-81; 3rd ed., 3 vols., 1792); 
Histoire cileste fran^aise (1801), giving the places of 50,000 stars; 
Bibliographic astronomique (1803), with a history of astronomy from 
1781 to 1802; Astronomic drs 1 dames (1785); Abrlgt de navigation 
(1793); Voyage d!un fran$ois en Italic (1769), a valuable record of 
his travels in 1765-66. He communicated papers to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, edited the Connoissance des temps (1759-74), and (1794- 
1807) wrote the concluding 2 vols. of the 2nd ed. of Montuda’s 
Histoire des mathtmaliques (1802). 

See Mlmoires de VInstitut , t. viii. (1807) (J. B. J. Delambre) ; 
Delambre, Hist, de Vastr. au XVIIl e sitcle, p. 547; Magazin encyclo- 
pidique, ii. 288 (1810) (Mme. de Salm) ; J. S. Bailly, Hist, de Vastr . 
modeme, t. iii. (ed. 1785) ; J. Madler, Geschichte der Himmelskunde, 
ii. 141; R. Wolf, Gesch. der Astronomie; J. J. Lalande, Bibl. astr. 
p. 428. 

LA LIBERTAD, a port of the Central American republic 
of El Salvador, 25 m. S. of San Salvador, with which it is con- 
nected by a fine modern highway. Pop. (1927) about 4,000. 
Steamers discharge and load from lighters, as the port is an open 
roadstead. 

lalIn, a town of north-western Spain, in the province of 
Pontevedra. Pop. (1920) 16,818. Lalin is the centre of the trade 
in agricultural products of the fertile highlands between the Deza 
and Amego rivers. Near Lalin are the ruins of the Gothic abbey 
of Carboeiro. 

LA LINEA or La Linea de la Concepcion, a town of Spain, 
in the province of Cadiz, between Gibraltar and San Roque. 
Pop. (1920) 63,236. La Linea, which derives its name from the 
line or boundary dividing Spanish territory from the district of 


Gibraltar, is a town of modem date and was formerly looked upon 
as a suburb of San Roque. It is now a distinct frontier post and 
headquarters of the Spanish commandant of the lines of Gibraltar. 
The fortifications erected here in the 16th century were dismantled 
by the British in 1810, to prevent the landing of French invaders. 

LALITPUR, a town of British India, in Jhansi district, 
United Provinces. Pop. (1921) 11,504. It has a large trade in 
oil-seeds, hides and ghi. It contains several beautiful Hindu and 
Jain temples. It was formerly the headquarters of a district of 
the same name, which was incorporated with that of Jhansi in 
1891. The Bundela chiefs of Lalitpur were among those who most 
eagerly joined the Mutiny, and it was only after a severe struggle 
that the district was pacified. 

LALLY, THOMAS ARTHUR, Comte de, Baron de Tol- 
lendal (1702-1766), French general, was bom at Romans 
(Dr6me), on Jan. 1, 1702, being the son of Sir Gerard O’Lally, 
an Irish Jacobite who married a French lady of noble family, 
from whom the son inherited his titles. Entering the French army 
in 1721 he served in the war of 1734 against Austria; he was 
present at Dettingen (1743), and commanded the regiment de 
Lally in the famous Irish brigade at Fontenoy (May 1745). He 
was made a brigadier on the field by Louis XV. He had previ- 
ously been mixed up in several Jacobite plots, and in 1745 
accompanied Charles Edward to Scotland, serving as aide-de- 
camp at the battle of Falkirk (January 1746). Escaping to 
France, he served with Marshal Saxe in the Low Countries, and 
at the capture of Maestricht (1748) was made a marechal de 
camp. When war broke out with England in 1756 Lally was 
given the command of a French expedition to India. He reached 
Pondicherry in April 1758, and at the outset met with some 
trifling military success. He was a man of courage and a capable 
general; but his pride and ferocity made him disliked by his 
officers and hated by his soldiers, while he regarded the natives 
as slaves, despised their assistance, and trampled on their tradi- 
tions of caste. In consequence everything went wrong with him. 

He was unsuccessful in an attack on Tanjore, and had to retire 
from the siege of Madras (1758) owing to the timely arrival of 
the British fleet. He was defeated by Sir Eyre Coote at Wandi- 
wash (1760), and besieged in Pondicherry and forced to capitu- 
late (1761). He was sent as a prisoner of war to England. While 
in London, he heard that he was accused in France of treachery, 
and insisted, against advice, on returning on parole to stand his 
trial. He was kept prisoner for nearly two years before the trial 
began; then, after many painful delays, he was sentenced to death 
(May 6, 1766), and three days later beheaded. 

See G. B. Malleson, The Career of Count Lally (1865) ; “Z’s” (the 
marquis de Lally-Tollendal) article in the Biographic Michaud; and 
Voltaire’s Oeuvres computes. The legal documents are preserved in the 
Biblioth^que Nationale. 

LALLY-TOLLENDAL, TROPHIME GERARD, Mar- 
quis de (1751-1830), was born at Paris on March 5, 1751. He 
was the legitimized son of the comte de Lally (see Lally, Thomas 
Arthur, Comte de), and only discovered the secret of his birth 
on the day of his father’s execution, when he began a long series 
of vain efforts to secure the rehabilitation of his parent’s memory. 
Elected a deputy to the states-general for the noblesse of Paris, 
in 1789 Lally-Tollendal played some part in the early stages of the 
Revolution, but threw himself into opposition to the “tyranny” 
of Mirabeau, and condemned the epidemic of renunciation which 
in the session of Aug. 4, 1789, destroyed the traditional institu- 
tions of France. Later in the year he emigrated to England. Dur- 
ing the trial of Louis XVI. by the National Convention (1793) he 
offered to defend the king, but was not allowed to return to France. 
He did not return till the time of the Consulate. Louis XVIII. 
created him a peer of France, and in 1816 he became a member 
of the French Academy. From that time until his death, on 
March 11, 1830, he devoted himself to philanthropic work, espe- 
cially prison reform. 

See his Plaidoyer pour Louis XVI. (London, 1793) ; Lally-Tollendal 
was also in part responsible for the Mimoires f attributed to Joseph 
Weber, concerning Marie Antoinette (1804) ; he further edited the 
article on his father in the Biographie Michaud; see also Arnault, Dis- 
cours prononci aux funerailles de M. le marquis de Lally-T oUendal le 
t $ mars 1830 (Paris) ; G. de Brecy, Nicrologle de M. le marquis de 
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Lolly -T oiltndal' { Paris, undated) ; Voltaire, Oeuvres computes (1889), 
in which see the analytical table of contents, vol. ii. 

• LALO, EDOUARD (1823-1892), French composer, was 
born at Lille, on Jan. 27, 1823. He studied at Lille and in 
Paris. His early works include two trios, a quartet, and several 
pieces for violin and pianoforte. In 1867 his opera Fiesque, was 
accepted at the Paris Opera, but not produced. Between 1870 
and 1880 Lalo wrote a sonata for violoncello, a “divertissement” 
for orchestra, a violin concerto and the Symphonic Espagnole 
for violin and orchestra, one of his best-known compositions. 
In the meanwhile he had written a second opera, Le Roi d’Ys, 
which he hoped would be produced at the Opera. The adminis- 
tration commissioned him instead to write a ballet Namouna. 
Lalo fell ill, and the orchestration was completed by Gounod. 
It was produced at the Op6ra in 1882. The performance of Le 
Roi d’Ys (Op 4 ra Comique, May 7, 1888) brought Lalo fame at 
last, but unfortunately too late. A pianoforte concerto and the 
music to Neron , a pantomimic piece played at the Hippodrome 
in 1891, were his last two works. He had begun a new opera, 
but had only written the first act when, (April 23, 1892) he 
died. This opera, La Jacquerie, was finished by Arthur Coquard, 
and was produced in 1895 at Monte Carlo, Aix-les-Bains and 
finally in Paris. Lalo’s musical ideas were original, and his 
orchestration brilliant, and his Symphonie Espagnole is still 
constantly performed. 

See G. Servi&res, Edouard Lalo (1925). 

LA MADDALENA, an island 2^ m. from the north-east 
coast of Sardinia. Pop. (1921) 9,796. Napoleon bombarded it in 
1793 without success, and Nelson made it his headquarters for 
some time. It is now an important naval station of the Italian 
fleet, the anchorage being good, and is strongly fortified. A bridge 
and an embankment connect it with Caprera. 

LAMAISM, the modified form which Buddhism ( q.v .) has 
assumed among the peoples of Tibet and Mongolia. The name is 
derived from the Tibetan lama ( bla-ma ), properly a title of the 
monks in the higher ranks of the hierarchy. It owes its peculiar 
character not to any fundamental change of doctrine, but chiefly 
to political causes. The monastic Order has developed a hier- 
archic organization, and the head of the Order has acquired tem- 
poral sovereignty. There is also little doubt that the prominent 
position which magic and divination hold is due to the influence 
of the native Tibetan religion known as Bon , but these practices 
were well enough established in Mahayana Buddhism to form a 
natural breeding ground for the native superstitions {see Mahay- 
ana). The stages in this development are the official introduction 
of Buddhism into Tibet in the 7th century a.d., its reintroduction 
in the 10th, the reformation under Tsong-kha-pa in the 14th 
century and the acquisition of temporal power. 

King Srong-tsan Gam-po, a strong ruler who had carried on 
successful wars with China, married a daughter of the ruler of 
Nepal and also a daughter of the Chinese emperor. Both of them 
were Buddhists, and their influence on the king led to the intro- 
duction of some of the scriptures and to the erection of two mon- 
asteries. About 632 his minister Thon-mi Sambhota was sent 
to India to acquire sacred books, and to him is attributed the 
invention of the Tibetan alphabet ( see Tibetan Language) and 
the translation of some Buddhist works. In the next century under 
king Khri-srong-lde-btsans the teacher Padma Sambhava was 
invited from Udyana in North-west India. His doctrine was much 
infected with magic and Hindu practices, and his followers still 
exist as the Red Hat sect. At this time the systematic translation 
of the sacred texts was undertaken, but it was not completed till 
much later. 

Of this period, termed “the first introduction of the doctrine,” 
little is known. It was brought to an end by the opposition of the 
native Bon religion. King Lang-dar-ma in the 10th century perse- 
cuted and almost expelled Buddhism, till he was assassinated by 
a monk. Two important consequences followed: Buddhism was 
reintroduced, and, as there was no longer a strong central rule, 
the country fell into the power of a number of practically indepen- 
dent chiefs. This anarchy occasioned the beginning of the acqui- 
sition of temporal power by the monasteries in self-defence. 


The second introduction of the doctrine was chiefly carried 
through in the nth century by the patriarch Atisa and his follow- 
ers. He had been invited from Magadha, and under him the 
work of translation was resumed. His doctrine was to some extent 
a reform of the earlier teaching, and was based on the Madhyamika 
school of Mahayana. Among the various sects which arose at this 
time one of the most important in political influence was that of 
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Tibetan j_amas at batang wearing yellow caps, the insignia of 

THEIR ORDER. THE TRUMPETS ARE USED IN RELIGIOUS SERVICES 

the Sa-kya (Saskya) monastery. In this sect a kind of marriage 
was allowed, and the headship passed from father to son. The 
leaders of this sect sought in the 13th century to strengthen their 
position by alliances with the Mongols, especially Kublai Khan 
(q.v.), then emperor of China. 

By the beginning of the 14th century the translation of the 
scriptures was completed and revised. It is known as the Kanjur 
(bKah-hgyur) , “translation of precepts,” and consists of 108 
volumes divided into (1) Vinaya (discipline), (2) Sher-chin 
(sutras teaching the Mahayana doctrine of the void), (3-5) three 
other collections of Mahayana sutras, Buddhavatamsaka, Ratna- 
kuta, and mDo or sutra proper, (6) Nirvana (on the death of 
Buddha), (7) Tantra (charms and magic). A second collection, 
the Tanjur (bsTan-hgyur), “translation of commentaries,” con- 
tains besides sutras and charms many commentaries, grammars 
and other secular works. 

REFORMED LAMAISM 

The New Teaching. — The translation of the rules of dis- 
cipline had brought to serious minds the need of reform. One thing 
further required was a leader with sufficient moral impetus to 
carry it through. Tsong-kha-pa was bom about 1356 in the prov- 
ince of Amdo in North-east Tibet. He entered the Order early, 
and after a period of careful preparation settled near Lhasa. There 
he began his reform, in which he was effective both through his 
eloquent preaching as well as through his writings. He aimed in 
the first place at the restoration of monastic discipline. Celibacy 
was enforced and the use of the yellow dress — hence the name 
of the Yellow Hat sect for his followers as against the older Red 
Hat sect. The pratimoksha was restored with the fortnightly 
meeting, the repetition of the rules, confession and the annual 
period of retreat ( varsha ). A religious assembly was instituted, 
attended annually in the first half of the first month by monks of 
the three great monasteries (see Lhasa). In 1409 the first monas- 
; tery of the new teaching was founded some miles east of Lhasa 
and known as Galdan. The next was at Bras-spungs west of Lhasa, 
and the third at Sera on the north. The reformed school was 
known at first as Ga-ldan-pa, and finally as Gc-lug-pa (dGe-Iugs- 
pa), “the virtuous sect.” The elaborate ritual of the religious serv- 
ices, the ceremonial dresses of the monks, their organization in 
hierarchical ranks, and the local divisions into dioceses, dependent 
on a central authority, have been often noticed and compared 
with similar features in the Roman Catholic Church. On closer 
examination some of the resemblances are seen to be purely 
j accidental and shared by Buddhism in all countries. It has been 
held that Tsong-kha-pa had a Catholic missionary as teacher, but 
| this, though j>ossible, appears to be unproved. The Nestorians 
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had been long in Asia, and it is probable that some ceremonies 
were borrowed from them. Schulemann holds that in the last cen- 
turies Catholic ritual has doubtless in many cases been the model. 

The Dalai Lama. — During the next century the new sect 
strengthened its position, until the system which recognized two 
grand lamas was firmly established, but the native historians trace 
back the succession of lamas, and hold that dGe-hdun-grub-pa, 
nephew of Tsong-kha-pa, was the first Dalai lama. The first to 
bear this title was the third, who is credited with the second con- 
version of the Mongols to Buddhism. He was invited to Mon- 
golia in 1568, and received from the Mongol chief the title of 
Vajradhara Dalai lama , dalai being a Mongolian term — “ocean.” 
The greatest of the Dalai lamas, the one who established the pres- 
ent constitution, was the fifth, Ngag-dbang-bLo-bzang (1617- 
82). Gushri Khan, the head of a branch of the Mongols and a 
friend of the reformed sect, had defeated in 1639 Beri Khan, a 
supporter of the Bon religion. Soon afterwards he overran another 
Tibetan province, and took the chief or king prisoner. He then 
presented the conquered districts to the Dalai lama and received 
compensating concessions. This lama was an able but unscrupulous 
politician, and under him the temporal power of the Yellow 
Hat sect was definitely established. He began the erection of the 
great palace, the Potala at Lhasa, in which the Dalai lamas have 
since resided. 

The Tashi Lama. — As in the case of the Dalai lama there 
is also a doubt about the early succession of the other grand lama, 
the Tashi lama, whose Tibetan title is Fan-chen-rin-po-che, “great- 
jewel pandit.” From 1663 bis residence has been at Tashilhunpo, 
a monastery half a mile from Shigatse. His temporal power is 
confined to one province. The succession of these lamas depends 
upon the Buddhist doctrine of reincarnation. It is taught in the 
earliest documents that one who has entered the first stage of the 
Path is exempt from rebirth in a lower state of existence, so that 
the reappearance of a departed person is to be expected. Further, 
an arhat acquires the power of recognizing such rebirths, but the 
Tibetans, not content with this, have applied their highly devel- 
oped system of magic to determining the rebirth of any particular 
person, and it is done in accordance with the Mahayana belief 
that every individual may become a Buddha. Everyone who has 
made a vow to attain Buddhahood is a bodhisattva, and is repeat- 
edly reborn in order to teach others. The Dalai lama is the incarna- 
tion of the great bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, the ancestor of the 
Tibetans, and the Tashi lama is an earthly reflex of Amitabha, one 
of the Buddhas of the ten directions of space. When either of 
them dies it becomes necessary for the other to determine in 
which of the recently born infants he has been reincarnated. The 
proceedings are carried out by a number of lamas from the chief 
monasteries and the details have varied at different times v Three 
or four boys are first selected according to certain omens and one 
finally chosen, according to the characteristics which he exhibits. 
In 1793 the Chinese prescribed the regulations following which 
the election was carried out under Chinese control, but according 
to Sir Charles Bell they have been discarded At what time the 
incarnation theory was established is not certainly known. It has 
been extended to several other grades of monks, who are known 
as incarnation lamas. For the latest history of the country and 
the external political relations see Tibet and Mongolia. 

Bibliography. — C. F. Koeppen, Die Lamaische Hierarchic und 
Kirche (1859), mainly based on the researches of I. J. Schmidt and A. 
Csoma de Korbs, and now superseded; E. Schlagintvveit, Buddhism 
in Tibet (1863); Jigs-med nam-mk'a, Geschichte des' Buddhismus in 
der Mongolei, aus dem Tibetischen von G. Iluth (1892-96); L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet (1895) ; L. de Milloue, Bod Youl on 
Tibet (1906); G. Schulemann, Die Geschichte der Dalailamas (1911), 
this has the fullest bibliography; Sir C. Bell, Tibet Past and Present 
(1924) ; W. Barthold, Turkestan Down to the Mongol Invasion (1928). 

(E. J. T.) 

LAMALOU-LES-BAINS^ a watering-place of southern 
France in the department of H6rault, 53 i m. W. of Montpellier 
by rail, in a valley of the southern Cevennes Pop. (1926) 847. 
The waters, which are both hot and cold, are mostly alkaline, rich 
in bicarbonates, especially of soda. 

LAMAR, LUCIUS QUINTUS CINCINNATUS (1825- 

1893), American statesman and judge, was born in Putnam 


county (Ga.), Sept. 17, 1825. His father, Lucius Q. C. Lamar 
(1797-1834), a judge of the superior court of Georgia, was the 
compiler of the Laws of Georgia from 1810 to 18 19 (1821), Ii^ 
1845 young Lamar graduated at Emory college (Oxford, Ga.), 
and in 1847 was admitted to the bar. In 1850-52 he was adjunct 
professor of mathematics in the Mississippi State university. 
In 1852 he removed to Covington (Ga.) to practise law, and in 
1853 was elected a member of the Georgia house of representa- 
tives. In 1855 be returned to Mississippi, and in 1857' became 
a member of the U. S. House of Representatives, where he 
served until Dec. i860. He was elected to the “secession” con- 
vention of Mississippi and drafted for it the Mississippi ordi- 
nance of secession. He was appointed a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Confederate army in the spring of 1861 and a colonel in May 
1862, but in October he resigned from the army. In Nov. 1862 
President Jefferson Davis appointed him special commissioner of 
the Confederacy to Russia; but he did not proceed farther than 
Paris before his mission was terminated by the refusal of the 
Confederate Senate to confirm his appointment. From 1873-77 
he was again a Democratic representative in Congress; from 
1877-85 he was a U. S. Senator; from 1885 to Jan. 1888 he was 
secretary of the interior; and from 1888 until his death at Macon 
(Ga.), on Jan 23, 1893, he was an associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. On the Supreme Court bench 
his dissenting opinion in the Neagle Case, based upon a denial 
that certain powers belonging to Congress, but not exercised, 
were by implication vested in the department of justice, is 
famous. But he is perhaps best known for the part he took after 
the Civil War in helping to effect a reconciliation between the 
North and the South. 

See Edward Mayes, Lucius Q. C. Lamar: II is Life, Times and 
Speeches (Nashville (Tcnrt.), 1896). 

LAMARCK, JEAN BAPTISTE PIERRE ANTOINE 
DE MONET, Chevalier de (1744-1829), French naturalist, 
was born on Aug. 1, 1744, at Bazantin, Picardy, the son of the 
lord of the manor. He studied under the Jesuits at Amiens, but 
when 17, joined the troops at Bergen-op-Zoom, where for his 
bravery he was given a commission. After the peace he went to 
Paris to study medicine, supporting himself by working in a 
banker’s office. He became interested in meteorology and in 
chemical speculations but threw his main strength into botany. In 
1778 he published his Flore fran^aise, a work which by a dichoto- 
mous system of characters enabled the student to determine 
species with facility. This gained for its author admission to the 
Academy of Sciences. 

In 1781 and 1782, under the title of botanist to the king, he 
travelled across Europe and on his return wrote the Dictionmire 
de Botanique and the Illustrations de Genres, voluminous works 
contributed to the Encyclopedic Methodiquc (1785). In 1793, in 
consequence of changes in organization at the Jardin du Roi, 
where he had held a botanical appointment since 1788, Lamarck 
was presented to a zoological chair, and called to lecture on the 
Insect a and Vermes of Linnaeus, the animals for which he intro- 
duced the term Invertebrata . The first expression of his views on 
evolution given in his Systhne des Animaux sans Vertkbres (1801) 
and Recherches stir TOrganisation des Corps Vivans (1802) were 
elaborated in his Philosophie Zoologique (1809); and in spite of 
impaired sight, he published the Histoire naturelle des animaux 
sans vertebras (1815-22) with the assistance, in the last two 
volumes, of his eldest daughter and of P. A. Latreilie (1762-1833). 
He died on Dec. 18, 1829. 

As a naturalist* Lamarck excelled in width of scope, fertility of 
ideas and a faculty of precise description. The work which con- 
stitutes his claim to the highest honour as a zoologist is his de- 
tailed investigation of living and fossil Invertebrata. His en- 
deavours at classification of such groups as the echinoderms, 
ascidians and intestinal worms are necessarily very defective, yet 
they are not without interest, on account of the attempt to unite 
in one great division as Articulata all those groups that appeared 
to present a segmented construction. He wa9 the first to distin- 
guish vertebrate from invertebrate animals by the presence of a 
vertebral column, and among the Invertebrata to found the groups 
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Crustacea, Arachnida and Annelida. In 1785 he evinced his appre- 
ciation of the necessity of natural orders in botany by a some- 
what crude attempt at the classification of plants. 

To the general reader Lamarck is chiefly interesting for his 
theory of the origin of the diversities of animal forms. The 
idea, favoured by Buffon before him, that species were not un- 
alterable, and that the more complex were developed from pre- 
existent simpler forms, was widely propagated by Lamarck. 
Spontaneous generation, he considered, might have resulted from 
heat and electricity causing in small gelatinous bodies an utricular 
structure, and inducing a “singular tension,” a kind of “erethisme” 
or “orgasme.” Having thus accounted for the appearance of life, 
he explained the whole organization of animals and formation of 
different organs by four laws (introduction to his Histoire naturelle 
des animaux sans vertdbres, 1815) : — 

1. Life by its proper forces tends continually to increase the 
volume of every body possessing it, and to enlarge its parts, up to 
a limit which it brings about. 

2. The production of a new organ in an animal body results from 
the supervention of a new want continuing to make itself felt, and 
a new movement which this want gives birth to and encourages. 

3. The development of organs and their force of action are con- 
stantly in ratio to the employment of these organs. 

4. All which has been acquired, laid down, or changed in the 
organization of individuals in the course of their life is conserved 
by generation and transmitted to the new individuals which proceed 
from those which have undergone those changes. 

The second law is often referred to as Lamarck’s hypothesis of 
the evolution of organs in animals by appetence or longing, al- 
though he does not teach that the animal’s desires affect its con- 
formation directly, but that altered wants lead to altered habits, 
which result in the formation of new organs as well as in modi- 
fication. ( See Lamarckism.) The fourth law expresses the in- 
heritance of acquired characters. ( See Evolution.) 

See A. S. Packard, Lamarck , the Founder of Evolution (1901 with 
bibliography) ; G. Revault d’Allonnes, Lamarck (Paris, 1910) ; E. 
Perrier, Lamarck (Paris, 1925) and H. Daudin, Cuvier et Lamarck ; 
Les Classes Zoologiques et Videe de sirie animale (1926). 

LAMARCKISM. The doctrine often spoken of as Lamarck- 
ism is only a part of Lamarck’s teaching concerning the transfor- 
mation of lower into higher forms of life, and probably not the 
most important part. Lamarck incorporated into his theory of 
transformation (organic evolution) a belief that had been current 
in many lands as long as we have records, written and oral, 
and is still ardently adhered to even by many animal breeders. 
In the folk-lore of primitive peoples there are stories that take 
for granted that acquired characters are inherited. These stories 
now appeal to our sense of humour and would have long ago been 
forgotten or disregarded by scientists were it not that in every 
generation new illustrations are continually brought forward. 
Much of this evidence rests on hearsay, and much of it arises 
from a succession of events that is merely fortuitous. 

An acquired character may be defined as one that has developed 
in the course of the life of an individual in the somatic or body 
cells, usually as a direct response to some external change in the 
environment or through the use or disuse of a part. The inheri- 
tance of such a character means its reappearance in one or more 
individuals in the next or in succeeding generations. For example, 
the human skin turns brown on exposure to sunlight. If this 
acquired character were transmissible, the children from two 
tanned persons (or even from one of them, perhaps) should have 
a darker skin than that characteristic of the white race to which 
the parents belonged. Whether it is to be expected that the chil- 
dren should be as dark as their sun-tanned parents, or only some- 
what darker than the average of the white race, as some Lamarck- 
ians suggest, is a matter of choice. There is no evidence that such 
transmission occurs even although it is evident that the darker- 
skinned races of man are found in tropical and subtropical parts 
of the earth. A somewhat different example would be found in 
the supposed inheritance of a change brought about by the use 
and disuse of a special organ. The blacksmith’s arm (or any other 
set of muscles) enlarges when used continually against an external 
resistance such as the weight of the hammer. If the effect were 
inherited, his children at birth would have unusually large arms; 


if not at birth, then, when they become adults, even although they 
had not used their arms excessively. There is no evidence support- 
ing this case. A more subtle illustration is found in the supposed 
inheritance of an increased dexterity of the hands of a musician 
through practice; the skill acquired, although causing no visible 
increase in size of the fingers, might be imagined to be inherited 
by his children, and they might then be expected to play skilfully 
on the piano without practice; or if this seems too ridiculous, they 
might be imagined to learn more rapidly than did one of their 
parents. Just how the intricate interplay of cerebral sequences that 
has given the dexterity to the musician’s fingers could ever be 
transferred to a spermatozoon, and through it to his children, has 
never been brought within the range of biological possibilities. It 
is clear that the fact of a musician’s children playing the piano 
well might just as well be due to parent and offspring both inherit- 
ing unusual musical aptitude, quite apart from practice. 

Lamarck recognized several ways in which the environment 
brings about changes in plants and animals, and it is significant to 
note that his attention was directed more particularly to the 
adaptive character of the response, which, as Bergson points out, 
implies the teleological nature of the result. In plants the response 
is direct and immediate, i e., not through the mediation of a cen- 
tral nervous reaction system, since this is absent in plants. In ani- 
mals the adaptive changes are supposed to be more indirect. 
According to Lamarck, new needs ( besoins ) arise in animals as a 
result of a change in the environment. This leads to new types 
of behaviour involving new uses of pre-existing organs. Their use 
leads to an increase in size or to other methods of functioning. 
Conversely, the disuse of other parts leads to their decline. It is 
the resulting material alterations that are inherited The examples 
that Lamarck gives to illustrate his doctrine are illuminating. If 
seeds of a plant adapted to live in a bog should be carried to a 
neighbouring hill and germinate there, they become adapted to the 
drier soil of the hill and change their character; the new type 
perpetuates itself and may be transformed into a new species. In 
animals, as, stated above, a new environment calls forth new 
needs and the animal seeks to satisfy them by making some effort. 
Thus new needs engender new habits which modify the parts. The 
effects are inherited. For example, the giraffe, seeking to browse 
higher and higher on the leaves of trees on which it feeds, stretches 
its neck; as a result of this habit, continued for a long time in all 
the individuals of the race, the giraffe’s front limbs and neck have 
gradually grown longer. Birds that need to rest on the water to 
find their food, spread out their feet when they wish to swim. 
The skin becomes accustomed to being stretched and forms the 
web between the toes. The horns of ruminants have resulted from 
their butting their heads together during combats. Flat-fishes 
have arisen from the habit of turning on one side in shallow water; 
the eye on the lower side has moved towards the upper side as a 
result of the need of paying attention to objects above the fish. 
These naive examples constitute the evidence on which Lamarck 
rested his theory 

In his Origin of Species , Darwin accepted the principle of the 
inheritance of acquired characters as one of the factors contribu- 
tory to evolution. In his later book on Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, Darwin elaborated his view and proposed a “pro- 
visional hypothesis” to explain the transmission. This hypothesis 
he called Pangenesis. Each part of the body is imagined to throw 
off invisible particles called gemmules, which, getting into the 
blood-stream, are supposed to collect in the germ-cells, and there 
combine with like units already present, modifying them in ac- 
cordance with the changes that have taken place in the peripheral 
organs. Hence the next generation arising from the germ-cells is 
a photograph, as it were, of the parent at the particular stage 
when the germ-cells were formed. This hypothesis, frankly tenta- 
tive, recalls an ancient belief recorded by Hippocrates that all 
parts of the body contribute to form 'the semen of the male, the 
egg furnishing nourishment for its development. It is, perhaps, 
almost needless to point out that this vague conception of the 
mode of development of the germ-cells is totally at variance with 
modern knowledge concerning the origin of eggs and spermatozoa, 
[ which in many cases are present and often developed before the 
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adult stages are reached. The most that might be claimed would 
be that the units of heredity already present might be modified 
by late contributions from other parts of the body. 

A. Weismann’s challenge of the entire theory of the transmis- 
sion of acquired characters marks a turning-point from the older 
credulous attitude to the modern demand for more critical evi- 
dence. Weismann’s challenge was not based, however, on experi- 
mental evidence. His few experiments — cutting off the tails of 
mice — can scarcely be regarded as convincing. Darwin had, in 
fact, pointed out that the loss of a part is not inherited, because 
he added, the germ-material already contained the inherited units 
for the development of each part. Nevertheless, the admission 
weakens the argument that organs become rudimentary through 
disuse. Weismann succeeded in showing the complete inade- 
quacy of much of the evidence generally accepted by Lamarckians 
in support of their views, and he pointed out, moreover, that the 
continuity of the germ-plasm — an idea suggested earlier by Gal- 
ton in his theory of the stirp — suffices to account for the inheri- 
tance of the great majority of characters common to all individuals 
of a species without the need of postulating contributions from 
the body-cells. 

In more recent times the discussion has been carried on by 
several palaeontologists, Hyatt, Cope, and at one time Osborn. 
In fact, as early as 1853 Lyell had reported Lamarck’s views and 
reprinted them in later editions of his famous Principles, treating 
the evidence, however, with great caution and scepticism. The 
doctrine has also appealed to some psychologists and popular 
writers, owing to a fancied resemblance of heredity to memory 
(Hering, Samuel Butler q.v.). Others, impressed by the difficulty 
of explaining co-ordinated reactions and instincts unless nervous 
reactions are inherited, have resorted to Lamarck’s doctrine. The 
most recent advocate of something of this sort, McDougall, has 
tried to show that trained rats show at least some degree of 
transmission of a newly acquired character, but his results have 
been criticized on valid statistical grounds. The inheritance of ac- 
quired characters was vigorously maintained by Herbert Spencer. 
In more recent times special applications of the doctrine have 
been made by Semon in his book on the Mneme, and by Pauli in 
his volume Darwimsmus und Lamar ckismus. Delage, in his 
UH&r&dite, gives a critical summary of the evidence, advocating 
a limited acceptance of the Lamarckian principle, as does Romanes 
in his second volume on Darwinism. Thomson in his popular 
treatise on Heredity has not supported the hypothesis. Cuenot in 
his brochure V Adaptation has pronounced against it, while Cun- 
ningham has emphasized the need of some such theory of heredity 
to account for sexual dimorphism, and later has appealed to hor- 
mones as furnishing a possible means of communication between 
the body and the germ-cells. 

Experimental evidence for and against Lamarckism has come, 
in still more recent times, conspicuously to the front on several 
occasions. This evidence covers a great diversity of subjects and 
a variety of methods, opening up new possibilities, some of which 
arc far removed from the original contention. One line of evi- 
dence goes back to the extraordinary results of Browne-Sequard 
with guinea-pigs. Injury of one of the parents, localized or even 
more general, caused, he believed, epilepsy in the offspring, or 
deformation and sloughing off of a limb or toes, and these effects 
were, he thought, transmitted sometimes to a few of their descend- 
ants. The results have, in general, not been confirmed by subse- 
quent work, although a few physiologists have given partial sup- 
port to his conclusion though with important reservations. Rom- 
anes has summarized much of the evidence in the second volume of 
his book on Darwin and After Darwin . It is obvious at the present 
time that, unless work of this sort is done with inbred and pedi- 
greed material, any conclusion is venturesome in the extreme; 
for, unless it can be demonstrated first, that some of these peculi- 
arities are not present in the stock from the beginning, the results 
may be due to germinal inheritance of recessive characters, or to 
indirect injury to the germ-cells themselves. The lack of speci- 
ficity in the outcome may seem to support the latter interpreta- 
tion rather than legitimate Lamarckism. 

Guthrie exchanged the ovaries of black and white fowls, and 


concluded that a change was brought about in them, but Daven- 
port’s later experiments have shown that no such effects are pro- 
duced. Guthrie’s results were probably due either to impurity in 
the birds or to regeneration of the original ovary. Castle and 
Phillips transplanted the ovaries of a black guinea-pig into a 
white. When mated to a white male black offspring resulted. 

It has been shown by a number of experimenters that the 
colours of moths and butterflies are affected by extremes of tem- 
perature, and there are a few records, particularly those of Stand- 
fuss, showing that some of the extreme aberrations may be 
inherited. But there is no evidence to prove that the induced 
effects are transmitted from the body to the germ-cells. 

Pictet has reported that when caterpillars are fed on leaves 
other than their natural food, the colour of the moth may be 
changed. When two or three generations have been so reared, and 
the next generation is returned to normal food, some of the 
effects may still persist. It seems not unreasonable to conclude 
from the rather meagre evidence that the results are due to the 
weakened condition of the germ-cells, or other general metabolic 
effects. Pictet has also reported that when caterpillars are forced 
to feed on foreign plants their progeny may then select the same 
foreign food rather than that usual for the race. The evidence docs 
not suffice to establish the conclusion that the change is due to 
inheritance of an acquired habit, but if the results are confirmed 
they open up other interesting possibilities. 

W. Heslop Harrison has described the appearance of melanic 
forms in the moth Selenia after feeding on leaves treated with lead 
nitrate or manganese sulphate. The evidence points to the con- 
clusion that the treatment brought about the change and that the 
change was directly on the germ-cells. The melanic types that 
appeared — one a dominant, the others recessive — were shown to 
give Mendelian inheritance when crossed to the type-forms. 

Beginning in 1907 P. Kammcrer has brought forward case after 
case supporting, he believed, the doctrine of the inheritance of 
acquired characters. He studied the effect of coloured surround- 
ings on the skin-colour of the spotted salamander ( S . maculosa). 
Placed on a yellow background the young salamander develops, 
as it reaches the adult stage, more yellow, while on a black back- 
ground, it develops more black. Offspring from the former de- 
velop on a yellow background even more yellow than their parents 
and on a dark background more yellow than does the ordinary 
salamander when so treated Similarly the offspring of artificially 
produced black salamanders become blacker than did their parents 
on a black background. 

These experiments when repeated by others (Secerov, Herbst, 
von Frisch, Przibram-Dembowski, Boulenger) have shown that 
the background does affect the relative amount of yellow or of 
black on an individual, but it has never been shown that the 
effects are transmitted. It is also realized that there are many 
possible sources of error of interpretation (purity of material, 
unconscious selection of the most responsive parents and personal 
judgment based on selected individuals). Experiments of this sort 
are, as we now realize, open to several possible errors unless these 
are carefully guarded against, which has not been done in the 
majority of reported cases. The same adverse criticism applies to 
Kammerer’s other experiments; for example, to those with the 
secondary sexual character (thumb-pads) of the midwife-toad 
( Alytes ); with the effect of heat on the eggs of lizards; with the 
transplanted ovaries of dark and light races of salamanders; and 
with the length of siphons of the ascidian Ciona . In every one of 
these cases the facts he reports have been either contested or dis- 
proved. The lack of quantitative data in Kammerer’s work and his 
too ready acceptance of unsubstantiated evidence of others, has 
aroused wide scepticism. His appeal to popular audiences for 
unprejudiced judgment of his results in his book on the Inher- 
itance of Acquired Characters is not likely to win the case, and 
the recklessness with which he has made positive statements about 
other biological topics creates an unfavourable impression of his 
ability to reach an unbiased conclusion on a question that calls.for 
high critical judgment. 

The experiments of Diirken (1923) on the effect of coloured 
lights on the larvae and pupae of the cabbage butterfly, which 
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seem to him to prove the inheritance of an acquired character 
(colour changes), while furnishing quantitative data are capable 
of a different interpretation, namely, the selection of those indi- 
viduals for parents that had already an inherited difference of 
response to light. A careful series of experiments by Sumner on 
the effect of temperature in the length of foot and tail in mice and 
on the possible transmission of the effect are probably significant, 
but the results are not claimed by him as demonstrating the in- 
heritance by means of a changed somatic character. H. Przibram, 
experimenting in carefully controlled conditions, found that the 
temperature at which rats are kept has an effect upon their tail- 
length. He further found that when parents were kept at extreme 
temperatures, this did have an effect upon the tail length of 
the young, even when these were reared at normal temperature. 
However, when the temperature of the parents’ environment was 
very extreme, the tail-length of the young was altered in the 
opposite direction from what would be expected on Lamarckian 
principles; and secondly, the effect was not transmitted to later 
generations. Now the experiments, while opening up interesting 
lines of research, are wholly contrary to Lamarckian views. The 
recent announcement of Pavlov, that a conditioned reflex, estab- 
lished in mice, is inherited and shows marked advances in each 
generation, has been withdrawn by Pavlov as due to an error. 
The results as announced were, moreover, in direct contradiction 
to somewhat similar experiments by Bagg, McDowell, and Vicari. 

There is another class of experiments carried out in recent 
years that has also opened up a wide field for discussion, namely, 
the direct and indirect effect of the external environment on the 
germ-cells themselves. There are two distinct possibilities involved 
in the situation. First, it has been claimed that the same kind of 
effect produced in the body-cells by an external agent may simul- 
taneously affect the germ-cells (egg or sperm) in such a way that 
they produce a new individual showing the same trait (parallel in- 
duction). Second, that the external agent may produce a change 
only in the germ-cells, which change appears in the individuals of 
the next generation developing from such germ-cells (direct induc- 
tion). The same effects may then appear in later generations, 
because the affected germ-material itself is handed on. 

The first supposition, however plausible it may sound, may 
rest on a false analogy. The response of the body cells to an 
external agent is presumably a reaction depending on their spe- 
cific differentiation. This view is supported by the absence of a 
similar response in other kinds of organs or tissues. What grounds, 
then, are there for supposing that the undifferentiated germ-cells 
should be affected specifically but not show their response until 
the definite organ in question develops? There can be given no 
rational explanation for such an expectation, which obviously rests 
on an assumption at variance with what is known to physiology. 
There is no positive evidence to appeal to in support of this sup- 
position, although there are a few cases which may at first sight 
seem to come under this heading. For example, Guyer injected 
crushed lenses from the eye of a rabbit into fowls with the inten- 
tion of producing in the blood of the fowl an antibody. Later 
some of the blood of the fowl was injected into a pregnant rab- 
bit. In rare instances one or more of the young rabbits that 
were born showed abnormalities of some kind in their eyes. From 
a few of those affected individuals offspring were produced which 
sometimes had abnormal eyes, but it was not claimed that the 
same specific abnormalities always appeared in parent and off- 
spring. Several explanations may be offered. It is known that 
occasionally rabbits are born with defective eyes, but the absence 
of abnormal eyes in the control, unoperated relatives of those used, 
was supposed to meet this argument. Until the frequency of the 
occurrence is known the reply is not entirely adequate. Never- 
theless, the facts as reported appear to make it improbable that 
the connection was accidental. J. S. Huxley and A. M. Carr- 
Saunders have repeated Guyer’s experiments and failed to produce 
inherited defects in the eyes of the offspring, and other failures 
in mice and other species have been reported by other workers. 
Guyer has also later reported that when the lenses of rabbits are 
destroyed by a needle, a few of the offspring may have eye- 
* defects. This result would seem to mean that a parent with injured 


eyes may produce something (antibody?) that affects the eyes of 
the developing young in utero, but whether the germ-cells are af- 
fected has not yet been stated, much less proven. A more surpris- 
ing instance of the apparent inheritance of an acquired character is 
reported by Griffith. Adult rats were rotated in cages for several 
months. They became disequilibrated, showing a tendency, when 
removed, to circle in the direction in which they had been ro- 
tated. Later, pus was discharged from the ears and they did not 
live long. Some of the offspring (60 out of 500 born from parents 
that had been previously rotated) also showed a tendency to circle 
and a preponderating number in the same direction as their 
parents. Detlefsen has reported that rats with diseased or defec- 
tive ears occur in a small percentage of cases. They show the 
type of behaviour characteristic of Griffith’s rats. Whether a 
diseased condition of the parent ears could lead to infection of the 
ears of the young rats has not been tested, and even if it were, the 
specific inheritance (duration of rotation) described by Griffith 
remains to be explained. 

There are also some carefully controlled experiments on mam- 
mals in which malformations were produced and were inherited. 
The results can be explained as due to direct action on the germ- 
cells of the young in utero, and in fact the experimenters have so 
interpreted them. It may be significant that these types are all de- 
fective. It was reported by Stockard that, after prolonged treat- 
ment of adult guinea pigs with the fumes of strong alcohol, the 
lenses of the eyes become opaque. Some of the offspring may 
have defective eyes, as well as other abnormalities, and defects 
may appear in some of their offspring; but again there is no 
specific relation between the defects in parent and offspring. Bagg 
has treated pregnant mice with radium emanations. Some of the 
young may have defective kidneys or abnormal extremities or 
other defects, and such defects continue to appear in some of 
their offspring. Amongst these, certain individuals that appear 
to be normal may also produce some defective offspring. Here 
again, however, it is not certain whether the defects may not have 
been latent in the untreated stock. All these results appear to be 
due to a direct effect on the germ-cells and not to be due to the 
transmission from the body to the germ-cells. Muller’s recent ex- 
periments with Drosophila treated with radium, in which defects, 
and even mutant types of a specific kind, are produced and in- 
herited, appear also to be due to the direct action of the radium 
on the germ-cells. Some of the mutant types thus produced were 
identical with those which had occurred “spontaneously” in 
earlier experiments. ( See Mutation.) 

Finally, the most complete disproof of the inheritance of som- 
atic influence is demonstrated in almost every experiment in gen- 
etics. When an individual with a dominant character is mated to 
one with a recessive character, all the offspring show the dominant 
character, in some cases in full force, in others less completely. 
When the hybrid is bred back to the recessive stock half of the 
offspring show the dominant character, half the recessive. This is 
the expected ratio if half the ripe germ-cells of the hybrid carry 
the dominant, half the recessive element. This result could not 
happen if the bodily characters (dominant) of the hybrid pro- 
duced a sympathetic effect on the germ-cells. Furthermore, it is 
possible to breed continuously only from hybrid forms — a com- 
mon procedure in certain Mendelian work — yet when after many 
generations the stock is tested, the dominant character has never 
been found to have affected the recessive elements in the germ- 
material. It is surprising that this critical evidence is seldom re- 
ferred to by the advocates of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters. Here, then, in the only field of heredity where we have 
really scientific evidence, the facts are positive and unquestioned, 
and contradict thoroughly the claim that the germ-cells are 
affected specifically by the character of the individual. 

The social evolution of man has obviously come about by the 
transmission of the experience of one generation to the next by 
means of oral and written instruction. Our thinking is so saturated 
with this point of view that it was natural to extend it to the 
bodily structures and behaviour of lower animals. Instincts have, 
in fact, been sometimes defined as inherited habits, which implies 
the Lamarckian theory. Experience has shown, however, that it is 
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unwise to apply the evidence from one domain to another where 
an entirely different set of relations is known to exist. 
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LA MARGHERITA, CLEMENTE SOLARO, Count 
del (1792-1869), Piedmontese statesman, was born at Mondovi. 
He studied law at Siena and Turin. In 1816 he entered the diplo- 
matic service. Later he returned to Turin, and gained the con- 
fidence of King Charles Albert, who in 1835 appointed him 
minister of foreign affairs. A fervent Roman Catholic, devoted 
to the pope and to the Jesuits, friendly to Austria and firmly 
attached to the principles of autocracy, he was bitterly hated by 
the liberals. When the agitation for constitutional reform broke 
out the king dismissed La Margherita. His apologia for his ad- 
ministration, Memorandum storico-politico (1851), is a document 
of great interest for the study of the conditions of Piedmont and 
Italy at that time. In 1853 he was elected deputy for San Quirico; 
as leader of the Clerical Right, he opposed Cavour’s policy, and 
on the establishment of the kingdom of Italy he retired. 

LA MARMORA, ALFONSO FERRERO (1804-1878), 
Italian general and statesman, was bom at Turin on Nov. 18, 
1804. He entered the Sardinian army in 1823, and distinguished 
himself at the siege of Peschiera. He liberated Charles Albert, 
king of Sardinia, from the Milan revolutionaries on Aug. 5, 1848, 
and in October was promoted general and appointed minister of 
war. After suppressing the revolt of Genoa in 1849, he again 
became minister of war. Having reconstructed the Piedmontese 
army, he took part in the war of 1859 against Austria; and in 
July of that year succeeded Cavour in the premiership. In i860 
he was sent to Berlin and St. Petersburg to arrange for the recog- 
nition of the kingdom of Italy, and subsequently he held the 
offices of governor of Milan and royal lieutenant at Naples, until, 
in September 1864, he succeeded Minghetti as premier. He modi- 
fied the scope of the September Convention by a note in which 
he claimed for Italy full freedom of action in respect of Rome, a 
document of which Visconti-Venosta afterwards took advantage 
when justifying the Italian occupation of Rome in 1870. 

In April 1866 La Marmora concluded an alliance with Prussia 
against Austria, and, on the outbreak of war in June, took com- 
mand of an army corps, but was defeated at Custozza on June 23. 
Accused of treason by his fellow-countrymen, and of duplicity 
by the Prussians, he eventually published in defence of his tactics 
(1873) a series of documents entitled Un po * piu di luce sugli 
evenli delV anno 1866. Meanwhile he had been sent to Paris in 
1867 to oppose the French expedition to Rome, and in 1870, 
after the occupation of Rome by the Italians, had been ap- 
pointed lieutenant-royal of the new capital. He died at Florence 
on Jan. 5, 1878. 

See G. Massari, 11 generate Alfonso La Marmora (Milan, 1880). 

LAMARTINE, ALPHONSE DE (1790-1869), French 
poet, statesman, and man of letters, was born at Macon on Oct 
21, 1790. He was the eldest of six children, the only son, and 
was brought up mainly in the country, from which the inspiration 
of his graceful and meditative verse is chiefly derived. At 20 he 
went to Italy for the sake of his health, and there fell in love 
with Graziella of his verse. His family was noble, and Lamartine 
entered the Garde du Corps at the Bourbon restoration, taking 
refuge during the Hundred Days in Switzerland and at Aix. His 
first book, Meditations , poitiques et religieuses, appeared in 1820, 
followed in 1823 by Nouvelles Meditations. This philosophic, 


harmonious yerse won the public by its freshness and grace. 
Then, in 1830, came Harmonies , described by its author as an 
intimate and involuntary revelation of his every-day impressions, 
pages from his inner life. The poems of Harmonies were, in fact, 
less lyrical and more reflective. Chute d'un ange and Jocelyn ap- 
peared in 1837, and his last volume of poetry, Recueillements , in 
1839. Jocelyn has been compared with Hermann and Dorothea. 
In it he describes his old friend and tutor, the abbe Dumont. 
The common things of every-day life are described in simple 
language, but the whole is seen with a poet’s eyes. 

Lamartine was a precursor of the Romantic revival. He availed 
himself of the reviving interest in legitimism and Catholicism 
as represented by Bonald and Joseph de Maistre, of the nature 
worship of Rousseau and Bemardin de Saint-Pierre, the sentimen- 
talism of Madame de Stael, of the mediaevalism of Chateaubriand 
and Scott, of the maladie du siecle of Chateaubriand and Byron. 
Perhaps if his matter be closely analysed it will be found that 
he added little of his own. But if the parts of the mixture were 
like other things, the mixture was not. It seemed, indeed, to the 
immediate generation so original that tradition has it that the 
Meditations were refused by a publisher because they were in 
none of the accepted styles. They appeared when Lamartine was 
nearly 30 years old. The best of them, and the best thing that 
Lamartine ever did, is the Lac , describing his return to the little 
mountain tarn of le Bourget after the death of his mistress, with 
whom he had visited it in other days. The verse is exquisitely 
harmonious, the sentiments conventional but refined and delicate, 
the imagery well chosen and gracefully expressed. As a prose 
writer Lamartine was very fertile. His characteristics in his 
prose fiction and descriptive verse are not very different from 
those of his poetry. He is always and everywhere sentimental, 
though very frequently, as in his shorter tales ( The Stone Mason 
of Saint-Point, Graziella , etc.), he is graceful as well. His poetic 
reputation has suffered many changes, but it remains greater in 
his own country than abroad. 

But while Lamartine was accomplishing his poetical work he 
was taking an active part in the administration and politics of 
his country. He entered the diplomatic service, and in 1823 be- 
came secretary of embassy at Naples. In that year he married an 
Englishwoman of some fortune, Marianne Birch. The years 
1824-29 were spent at Florence, and in 1829 he went on a mis- 
sion to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. He declined any appoint- 
ment under the July monarchy, and travelled in the Near East 
between 1832 and 1834. Elected during his absence to the Cham 
ber of Deputies, he spoke more and more frequently, and gradu 
ally moved to the Left in politics. His Histoire des Girondists 
published in instalments, was printed as a whole in 1847. At th< 
February Revolution of 1848 he declared for a provisional gov 
ernment, and was chosen as one of the five members of the execu 
tive committee. But he had neither the decision nor the forci 
required for the occasion, though his eloquence served more thai 
once to pacify the Parisians. After the fighting in June, his influ 
ence disappeared before that of Cavaignac, and when he wa 
nominated for the presidency in Jan. 1849 he received a handfu 
of votes. He was not elected to the Legislative Assembly. 

His term of office left him a poor man, and he now wrote con 
tinuously for a living. He published a series of “Confidences 
in La Presse, wrote many historical and biographical works, an< 
in i860 began to edit his works in 41 volumes. His wife died ii 
1863. At length, in 1867, the Government of the Empire cam< 
to his assistance with a vote of £20,000, which he accepted ii 
spite of the reproaches of his more intransigeant friends. H 
died on Feb. 28, 1869. 
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LAMB, CHARLES (i 77 S-i 334 ) 5 English essayist and critic, 
was born in Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, London, on Feb. 
10, 1775. His father, John Lamb, a Lincolnshire man, who filled 
the situation of clerk and servant-companion to Samuel Salt, a 
member of parliament and one of the benchers of the Inner 
Temple, was successful in obtaining for Charles, the youngest 
of three surviving children, a presentation to Christ’s hospital, 
where the boy remained from his eighth to his 15th year (1782- 
1789). Here he had for a schoolfellow Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
his seniot by rather more than two years, and a close and tender 
friendship began which lasted for the rest of the lives of both. 
When the time came for leaving school, where he had learned some 
Greek and acquired considerable facility in Latin composition, 
Lamb, after a brief stay at home (probably spent, as his school 
holidays had often been, over old English authors in Salt’s library) 
was condemned to the labours of the desk — “an inconquerable 
impediment” in his speech disqualifying him for the clerical 
profession, which, as the school exhibitions were usually only 
given to those preparing for the church, thus deprived him of the 
only means by which he could have obtained a university educa- 
tion. For a short time he was in the office of Joseph Paice, a 
London merchant, and then for 23 weeks, until Feb. 8, 1792, he 
held a small post in the Examiner’s Office of the South Sea House, 
where his brother John was established, a period which, although 
his age was- but 16, was to provide him nearly 30 years later with 
materials for the first of the Essays of Elia. On April 5, 1792, 
he entered the Accountant’s Office in the East India House, where 
during the next 33 years the 100 official folios of what he used to 
call his true “works” were produced. 

Of the years 1792-1795 we know little. At the end of 1794 he 
saw much of Coleridge and joined him in writing sonnets in the 
Morning Post , addressed to eminent persons: early in 1795 he 
met Southey and was much in the company of James White, 
whom he probably helped in the composition of the Original 
Letters of Sir John Falstaff; and at the end of the year for a short 
time he became so unhinged mentally as to necessitate confinement 
in an asylum. The cause, it is probable, was an unsuccessful love 
affair with Ann Simmons, the Hertfordshire maiden to whom his 
first sonnets are addressed, whom he would have seen when on 
his visits as a youth to Blakesware House, near Widford, the 
country home of the Plumer family, of which Lamb’s grandmother, 
Mary Field, was for many years, until her death in 1792, sole 
custodian. 

It was in the late summer of 1796 that a dreadful calamity 
came upon the Lambs, which seemed to blight all Lamb’s prospects 
in the very morning of life. On Sept. 22, his sister Mary, 
“worn down to a state of extreme nervous misery by attention to 
needlework by day and to her mother at night,” was suddenly 
seized with acute mania, in which she stabbed her mother to the 
heart. The calm self-mastery and loving self-renunciation which 
Charles Lamb, by constitution excitable, nervous and self-mis- 
trustful, displayed at this crisis in his own history and in that of 
those nearest him, will ever give him an imperishable claim to the 
reverence and affection of all who are capable of appreciating the 
heroisms of common life. With the help of friends he succeeded 
in obtaining his sister’s release from the life-long restraint to 
which she would otherwise have been doomed, on the express 
condition that he himself should undertake the responsibility for 
her safe-keeping. It proved no light charge: for though no one 
was capable of affording a more intelligent or affectionate com- 
panionship than Mary Lamb during her periods of health, there 
was ever present the apprehension of the recurrence of her malady; 
and when from time to time the premonitory symptoms had be- 
come unmistakable, there was no alternative but her removal, 
which took place in quietness and tears. How deeply the whole 
course of Lamb’s domestic life must have been affected by his 
singular loyalty as a brother needs not to be pointed out. 

EARLY WORKS 

Lamb’s first appearance as an author was made in the year 
of the great tragedy of his life (1796), when there were published 
in the volume of Poems on Various Subjects by Coleridge four 


sonnets by “Mr. Charles Lamb of the India House.” In the 
following year he contributed, with Charles Lloyd, a pupil of 
Coleridge, some pieces in blank verse to the second edition of 
Coleridge’s Poems . In 1797 his short summer holiday was spent 
with Coleridge at Nether Stowey, where he met the Wordsworths, 
William and Dorothy, and established a friendship with both which 
only his own death terminated. In 1798, under the influence of 
Henry Mackenzie’s novel Julie de Roubigni , he published a short 
and pathetic prose tale entitled Rosamund Gray , in which it is 
possible to trace beneath disguised conditions references to the 
misfortunes of the author’s own family, and many personal 
touches; and in the same year he joined Lloyd in a volume of 
Blank Verse, to which Lamb contributed poems occasioned by 
the death of his mother and his aunt Sarah Lamb, among them 
being his best-known lyric, “The Old Familiar Faces.” In this 
year, 1798, he achieved the unexpected publicity of an attack by 
the Anti- Jacobin upon him as an associate of Coleridge and 
Southey (to whose Annual Anthology he had contributed) in 
their Jacobin machinations. In 1799, on the death of her father, 
Mary Lamb came to live again with her brother, their home then 
being in Pentonville; but it was not until 1800 that they really 
settled together, their first independent joint home being at Mitre 
Court Buildings in the Temple, where they lived until 1809. 
At the end of 1801, or beginning of 1802, appeared Lamb’s first 
play, John Woodvil, on which he set great store, a slight dramatic 
piece written in the style of the earlier Elizabethan period and 
containing some genuine poetry and happy delineation of the 
gentler emotions, but as a whole deficient in plot, vigour and 
character; it was held up to ridicule by the Edinburgh Review as 
a specimen of the rudest condition of the drama, a work by “a 
man of the age of Thespis.” The dramatic spirit, however, was 
not thus easily quenched in Lamb, and his next effort was a farce, 

Mr. H , the point of which lay in the hero’s anxiety to 

conceal his name “Hogsflesh”; but it did not survive the first 
night of its appearance at Drury Lane, in Dec. 1806. Its author 
bore the failure with rare equanimity and good humour — even 
to joining in the hissing — and soon struck into new and more suc- 
cessful fields of literary exertion. Before, however, passing to 
these it should be mentioned that he made various efforts to earn 
money by journalism, partly by humorous articles, partly as 
dramatic critic, but chiefly as a contributor of sarcastic or funny 
paragraphs, “sparing neither man nor woman,” in the Morning 
Post, principally in 1803. 

In 1807 appeared Tales founded on the Plays of Shakespeare, 
written by Charles and Mary Lamb, in which Charles was 
responsible for the tragedies and Mary for the comedies; and 
in 1808, Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived about 
the time of Shakespeare, with short but felicitous critical notes. 
It was this work which laid the foundation of Lamb’s reputation 
as a critic, for it was filled with imaginative understanding of the 
old playwrights, and a warm, discerning and novel appreciation 
of their great merits. In the same year, 1808, Mary Lamb, 
assisted by her brother, published Poetry for Children, and a col- 
lection of short school-girl tales under the title Mrs. Leicester’s 
School; and to the same date belongs The Adventures of Ulysses, 
designed by Lamb as a companion to The Adventures of Tele- 
mac hus. In 1 8 10 began to appear Leigh Hunt’s quarterly period- 
ical, The Reflector, in which Lamb published much (including 
the fine essays on the tragedies of Shakespeare and on Hogarth) 
that subsequently appeared in the first collected edition of his 
Works, which he put forth in 1818. 

Between 1811, when The Reflector ceased, and 1820, he wrote 
almost nothing. In these years we may imagine him at his most 
social period, playing much whist and entertaining his friends 
on Wednesday or Thursday nights; meanwhile gathering that 
reputation as a conversationalist or inspirer of conversation in 
others, which Hazlitt, who was at one time one of Lamb’s closest 
friends, has done so much to celebrate. When in 1818 appeared 
the Works in two volumes, it may be that Lamb considered his 
literary career over. Before coming to 1820, and an event which 
was in reality to be the beginning of that career as it is generally 
known — the establishment of the London Magazine — it should 
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be recorded that in the summer of 1819 Lamb, with his sister’s 
full consent, proposed marriage to Fanny Kelly, the actress, who 
was then in her thirtieth year. Miss Kelly could not accept, giving 
as one reason her devotion to her mother. Lamb bore the rebuff 
with characteristic humour and fortitude. 

The establishment of the London Magazine in 1820 stimulated 
Lamb to the production of a scries of new essays (the Essays 
of Elia) which may be said to form the chief corner-stone in 
the small but classic temple of his fame. The first of these, as 
it fell out, was a description of the old South Sea House, with 
which Lamb happened to have associated the name of a “gay 
light-hearted foreigner” called Elia, who was a clerk in the days 
of his service there. The pseudonym adopted on this occasion 
was retained for the subsequent contributions, which appeared 
collectively in a volume of essays called Elia , in 1823. After a 
career of five years the London Magazine came to an end; and 
about the same period Lamb’s long connection with the India 
House terminated, a pension of £450 (£441 net) having been 
assigned to him. The increased leisure, however, for which he 
had long sighed, did not prove favourable to literary production, 
which henceforth was limited to a few trifling contributions to 
the New Monthly and other serials, and the excavation of gems 
from the mass of dramatic literature bequeathed to the British 
Museum by David Garrick, which Lamb laboriously read through 
in 1827, an occupation which supplied him for a time with the 
regular hours of work he missed so much. The malady of his 
sister, which continued to increase with ever shortening intervals 
of relief, broke in painfully on his lettered ease and comfort; and 
it is unfortunately impossible to ignore the deteriorating effects 
of an over-free indulgence in the use of alcohol, and, in early life, 
tobacco, on a temperament such as his. His removal on account 
of his sister to the quiet of the country at Enfield, by tending to 
withdraw him from the stimulating society of the large circle 
of literary friends who had helped to make his weekly or monthly 
“at-homes” so remarkable, doubtless also tended to intensify his 
listlessness and helplessness. One of the brightest elements in the 
closing years of his life was the friendship and companionship of 
Emma Isola, whom he and his sister had adopted, and whose mar- 
riage in 1833 to Edward Moxon, the publisher, though a source of 
unselfish joy to Lamb, left him more than ever alone. While 
living at Edmonton, whither he had moved in 1833 so that his 
sister might have the continual care of Mr. and Mrs. Walden, 
who were accustomed to patients of weak intellect, Lamb was 
overtaken by an attack of erysipelas brought on by an accidental 
fall as he was walking on the London road. After a few days’ 
illness he died on Dec. 27, 1834. The sudden death of one so 
widely known, admired and beloved, fell on the public as well 
as on his own attached circle with all the poignancy of a personal 
calamity and a private grief. His memory wanted no tribute that 
affection could bestow, and Wordsworth commemorated in simple 
and solemn verse the genius, virtues and fraternal devotion of his 
early friend. 

Charles Lamb is entitled to a place as an essayist beside 
Montaigne, Sir Thomas Browne, Steele and Addison. He unites 
many of the characteristics of each of these writers — refined and 
exquisite humour, a genuine and cordial vein of pleasantry and 
heart-touching pathos. His fancy is distinguished by great delicacy 
and tenderness; and even his conceits are imbued with human 
feeling and passion. He had an extreme and almost exclusive 
partiality for earlier prose writers, particularly for Fuller, Browne 
and Burton, as well as for the dramatists of Shakespeare’s time; 
and the care with which he studied them is apparent in all he 
ever wrote. It shines out conspicuously in his style, which has an 
antique air and is redolent of the peculiarities of the 17th century. 
Its quaintness has subjected the author to the charge of affecta- 
tion, but there is nothing really affected in his writings. His style 
is not so much an imitation as a reflection of the older writers’; 
for in spirit he made himself their contemporary. A confirmed 
habit of studying them in preference to modem literature had 
made something of their style natural to him; and long experience 
had rendered it not only easy and familiar but habitual. It was not 
a masquerade dress he wore, but the costume which showed the 


man to most advantage. With thought and meaning often pro- 
found, though clothed in simple language, every sentence of his 
essays is pregnant. 

He played a considerable part in reviving the dramatic writers of 
the Shakespearian age, for he preceded Gifford and others in wiping 
the dust of ages from their works. In his brief comments on each 
specimen he displays exquisite powers of discrimination: his 
discernment of the true meaning of his author is almost infallible. 
His work was a departure in criticism. Former editors had sup- 
plied textual criticism and alternative readings: Lamb’s object 
was to show how our ancestors felt when they placed themselves 
by the power of imagination in trying situations, in the conflicts 
of duty or passion or the strife of contending duties; what sorts 
of loves and enmities theirs were. 

As a poet Lamb is not entitled to so high a place as that which 
can be claimed for him as essayist and critic. His dependence 
on Elizabethan models here also is manifest, but in such a way 
as to bring into all the greater prominence his native deficiency 
in “the accomplishment of verse.” Yet it is impossible, once 
having read, ever to forget the tenderness and grace of such 
poems as “Hester,” “The Old Familiar Faces,” and the lines 
“On an infant dying as soon as born” or the quaint humour of 
“A Farewell to Tobacco.” As a letter writer Lamb ranks very 
high, and when in his frequent nonsensical mood there is none to 
touch him. (A. Ai., E. V. L.) 

See T. N. Talfourd, Charles Lamb’s Letters (1837), Final Memo- 
rials of Charles Lamb (1848) ; Barry Cornwall, Charles Lamb , A 
Memoir (1866) ; P. FitzGerald, Charles Lamb, his Haunts, his Friends 
and his Books (1866) ; Life, Letters and Writings of Charles Lamb 
(the Life by Talfourd, 6 vols., 1895; later ed. 1924); W. Carew 
Hazlitt, Mary and Charles Lamb (1874); A. Ainger, Charles Lamb 
(1882) ; J. C. Thomson, Bibliography of the Writings of Charles and 
Mary Lamb (1908) ; E. V. Lucas, Life of Charles Lamb (1921) ; 
G. E. Wherry, Cambridge and Charles Lamb (1923). Editions of 
Lamb’s works are numerous, among them those of Canon Ainger, 
W. Macdonald and E. V. Lucas. 

LAMB, HORACE (1849- ), English mathematician, 

was bom at Stockport on Nov. 27, 1849. He was educated at 
Owens college and Trinity college, Cambridge, where he was 
second Wrangler and second Smith’s Prizeman. In 1872 he was 
made a fellow and assistant tutor of Trinity college, in 1875 pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Adelaide university, and in 1885 
professor of mathematics in Manchester university, from where 
he retired in 1920. He became the recognized authority on hydro- 
dynamics, publishing the Mathematical theory of the motion of 
fluids (Camb. 1878) and Hydrodynamics (Camb. 1895, 5th 
edition 1924), the standard work on this subject, to successive 
editions of which Lamb added results of bis further researches. 
He has written many papers, principally on applied mathematics, 
his researches including, besides hydrodynamics, wave propa- 
gation, the elastic deformation of plates and shells, and electrical 
induction. (See London Math. Soc . Proc Roy. Soc. Proc. } Phil. 
Mag., Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc., Manchester Phil. Soc. Memoirs.) 
On questions concerning the motions of the air involved by 
flying-machines, he has given valuable assistance to the Aero- 
nautical Research committee. Lamb was made fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1884, and vice-president of the society in 1909 
and 1920-22. He was awarded the Royal medal in 1902 for his 
researches in mathematical physics, and the Copley medal in 
1923. He was president of the British Association in 1925, and 
president of the Cambridge Philosophical society from 1926-28. 

His other publications include: Infinitesimal Calctdus (Cam- 
bridge 1897, 3rd ed. 1926); Dynamical theory of sound (1910, 
2nd ed. 1925); Statics: including hydrostatics and elements of 
the theory of elasticity (Camb. 1912, 2nd. ed. 1924); Dynamics 
(1914, 2nd ed. 1923); Higher mechanics (1920). 

LAMB, the young of sheep. The Paschal Lamb or Agnus Dei 
is used as a symbol of Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God (John i. 29), 
and “lamb,” like “flock,” is often used figuratively of the members 
of a Christian church or community, with an allusion to Jesus’ 
charge to Peter (John xxi. 15). The “lamb and flag” is an heraldic 
emblem, the dexter fore-leg of the lamb supporting a staff bearing 
a banner charged with the St. George’s cross. 

LAMBAESIS: see Lambessa. 
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LAMBALLE, MARIE TH^RESE LOUISE OF 
SAVOY-CARIGNANO, Princesse de (1749-1792), fourth 
daughter of Louis Victor of Carignano (d. 1774), was born at 
Turin on Sept. 8, 1749. In 1767 she was married to the prince de 
Lamballe, son of the duke of Penthievre. Her husband dying the 
following year, she retired with her father-in-law to Rambouillet 
until she returned to court on the marriage of the dauphin. Marie 
Antoinette singled her out for a companion and confidante, and 
after her accession, in spite of the king’s opposition, had her 
appointed superintendent of the royal household. Between 1776 
and 1785 the Comtesse de Polignac succeeded in supplanting her, 
but when the queen became tired of the avarice of the Polignacs 
she turned again to Madame de Lamballe. From 1 785 to the 
Revolution she was Marie Antoinette’s closest friend and the 
instrument of her caprices. She came with the queen to the 
Tuileries and as her salon served as a meeting-place for the queen 
and the members of the Assembly whom she wished to gain over, 
the people believed her to be the soul of all the intrigues. After 
a visit to England in 1791 to appeal for help for the royal family 
she returned to the Tuileries and shared the queen’s imprisonment 
in the Temple on Aug. 10. On Aug. 19 she was transferred to 
La Force, and having refused to take the oath against the mon- 
archy, she was on Sept. 3 delivered over to the fury of the popu- 
lace, after which her head was placed on a pike and carried before 
the windows of the queen. 

See George Berlin, Madame de Lamballe (188S) ; Austin Dobson, 
Four Frenchwomen (1890) ; B. C. Hardy, Princesse de Lamballe 
(1908) ; Comte de Lcscure, La Pruuesse de Lamballe . . . d'apr&s 
des documents intldifs (1864) ; some letters of the princess published 
by Ch. Schmidt in La Revolution fran(aise (vol. xxxix , 1900) ; L. 
Lambcau, Essais sur la mort de madame la princesse de Lamballe 
(190a); Sir F. Montefiore, The Princesse de Lamballe (1896). The 
Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of France . . . now first pub- 
lished from the Journal , Letters and Conversations of the Princesse 
de Lamballe (2 vols., 1826) appeared in various editions in English 
and in French. They are attributed to Catherine Hyde, Marchioness 
Govion-Broglio-Solari, and are apocryphal. 

LAMBALLE, a town of north-western France in the depart- 
ment of Cotes-du-Nord, on the Gouessant 13 m. E.S.E. of St. 
Brieuc by rail. Pop. (1926) 4,158. The Gothic church of Notre 
Dame (13th and 14th centuries) was once the chapel of the castle 
of the counts of Penthievre, Lamballe being their capital. The 
church of St. Martin has work of the nth, 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. Lamballe has an important haras (depot for stallions) and 
carries on trade in grain, tanning and leather-dressing. It manu- 
factures wax candies and shoes. 

LAMBAYEQUE, a coast department of northern Peru, 
bounded north by Piura, east and south by Cajamarca and Liber- 
tad Area, 4,615 sq.m.; pop. (1920) 124,091. In the desert 
coast-zone, only irrigated river valleys are cultivated (about 
148,263 ac.). Lambayeque is the centre of rice production, grown 
on small holdings, and second only to Libertad in sugar, grown 
on large estates. Cotton, maize, vegetables and fruits are also cul- 
tivated. A large national project is under construction for irri- 
gating the Pampa of Olmos (sec Peru: Agriculture). Cattle are 
raised in the upper valleys. Five railways connect agricultural 
areas with the departmental capital (Chiclayo) and ports (Pi- 
mentel, Eten). Chiclayo (estimated population 15,000) is a clean, 
up-to-date town ; its chief industry is rice-milling. 

LAMBEAUX, JEF (Josef Marie Thomas) (1852-1908), 
Belgian sculptor, born at Antwerp, studied at the Antwerp 
Academy of Fine Arts, and was a pupil of Jean Geefs. His first 
work* “War,” was exhibited in 1871, and was followed by a long 
series of humorous groups. He then went to Paris, where he exe- 
cuted for the Belgian salons “The Beggar” and “The Blind 
Pauper,” and produced “The Kiss” (iS&i), generally regarded as 
his masterpiece. Other notable works are his fountain at Ant- 
werp (1&86), “The Triumph of Woman,” “The Bitten Faun n 
(which created a great stir at the Exposition Universelle at Ltege 
in 1905), and “The Human Passions,” & colossal marble bas- 
relief, elaborated from a sketch exhibited in 1889, Of his numer- 
ous busts may be mentioned those of Hendrik Conscience and 
of Charles Bals, the burgomaster of Brussels. He died on June 
6, 1908. 


LAMBERMONT, AUGUSTE, Baron (1819-1905), Bel- 
gian statesman, was born at Limelette (Brabant) on March 25, 
1819. He entered the seminary of Floreffe, but soon left the mon- 
astery for Louvain university, where he studied law, and prepared 
himself for the military examinations. On the outbreak of the 
Carlist War, Lambermont was entrusted with the command of 
two small cannon, and he also acted as A.D.C. to Colonel 
Durando. For his services he was decorated with the Cross of 
the highest military Order of St. Ferdinand. Returning to Bel- 
gium, he entered the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 1842, where 
he served for sixty-three years. He was one of the very first 
Belgians to see the importance of developing the trade of their 
country, and at his own request he was attached to the commercial 
branch of the foreign office. The tolls imposed by the Dutch on 
navigation of the Scheldt strangled Belgian trade, for Antwerp 
was the only port of the country. The Dutch had the right to 
make this levy under treaties going back to the treaty of Munster 
in 1648. They clung to it still more tenaciously after Belgium 
separated herself in 1830-31 from the united kingdom of the 
Netherlands — the London Conference in 1839 fixing the toll pay- 
able to Holland at 1-50 florins (3s.) a sou. From 1856 to 1863 
Lambermont devoted himself to the removal of this impediment. 
In 1856 he drew up a plan of action, and prosecuted it with untir- 
ing perseverance until he saw it embodied in an international con- 
vention at Brussels in 1863, and on July 15 the treaty freeing the 
Scheldt was signed. For this achievement Lambermont was made 
a baron, and a monument was erected by the city of Antwerp to his 
memory. Among other important conferences in which Lamber- 
mont took a leading part were those of Brussels (1874) on the 
usages of war, Berlin (1884-1885) on Africa and the Congo 
region, and Brussels (1890) on Central African Affairs and the 
Slave Trade. He was joint reporter with Baron de Courcel of 
the Berlin conference in 1884-1885, and on several occasions he 
was chosen as arbitrator by one or other of the great European 
powers. He died on March 6, 1905. 

LAMBERT, DANIEL (1770-1809), an Englishman famous 
for his great size, was born near Leicester on March 13, 1770, the 
son of the keeper of the jail, to which post he succeeded in 1791. 
Though he had led an active and athletic life he weighed in 1793 
thirty-two stone (448 lb.). He died on July 21, 1809, and at the 
time measured 5 ft. n in. in height and weighed 52J stone (739 
lb.). His waistcoat, now in the Kings Lynn Museum, measures 
102 in. round the waist. His coffin contained 112 ft. of elm and 
was built on wheels. His name has been used as a synonym for 
immensity. George Meredith describes London as the “Daniel 
Lambert of cities,” and Herbert Spencer uses the phrase “a Daniel 
Lambert of learning.” The best portrait of him, a targe mezzotint, 
is preserved at the British Museum in Lyson’s Collectanea. 

LAMBERT, FRANCIS (c. 1486-1530), Protestant reformer, 
was the son of a papal official at Avignon, where, at 15, he entered 
the Franciscan monastery. After 1517 he was an itinerant friar, 
travelling through France, Italy and Switzerland. His study of 
the Scriptures shook his faith in Roman Catholic theology and 
by 1522 he had abandoned his order. He did not, however, identify 
himself either with Zwinglianism or Lutheranism; he disputed 
with Zwingli at Zurich in 1522 and then made his way to Eisenach 
and Wittenberg, where he married in 1523. He returned to Stras- 
bourg in 1524 to preach among the French-speaking population 
of the neighbourhood. By the Germans he was distrusted and in 
1526 his activities were prohibited by the city of Strasbourg. He 
was befriended by Jacob Sturm, who recommended him to the 
Landgraf Philip of Hesse, with whose encouragement he drafted 
bis scheme of ecclesiastical reform. Its basis was essentially demo- 
cratic and congregational, though it provided for the government 
of the whole church by means of a synod. Pastors were to be 
elected by the congregation and the whole system of canon law 
was repudiated. This scheme was far too democratic to com- 
mend itself to the Lutherans, who had by this time bound the 
Lutheran cause to the support of princes rather than to that of 
the people. Philip abandoned the scheme, but by his influence 
Lambert was appointed professor and head of the theological 
faculty in the Landgraf’s new university of Marburg. Patrick 
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Hamilton (q. i>.), the Scottish martyr, was one of his pupils; and 
it was at Lambert’s instigation that Hamilton composed his Loci 
communes or Patrick's Pleas as they were popularly called in 
Scotland. Lambert took part in 1529 in the conference of Mar- 
burg when he definitely adopted the Zwinglian view of the Eucha- 
rist. He died of the plague on April 18, 1530, and was buried at 
Marburg. 

A catalogue of Lambert’s writings is given in Haag’s La France 
protestante. See also lives of Lambert by Baum (Strasbourg, 1840) ; 
F. W. Hessencamp (Elberfeld, i860), Stieve (Breslau, 1867) and Louis 
Ruffet (Paris, 1873); Lorimer, Life of Patrick Hamilton (1857); | 
A. L. Richter, Die evangelischen Ktrchenordnungcn des 16. Jahrh. 
(Weimar, 1846) ; Hessencamp, Hessische Kirchenordnungen im Zeit - 
alter der Reformation; Philip of Hesse’s Correspondence with Bucer, 
ed. M. Lenz; Lindsay, Hist. Reformation. 

LAMBERT, JOHANN HEINRICH (1728-1777), Ger- 

man physicist, mathematician and astronomer, was born at Mul- 
house, Alsace, on Aug. 26, 1728. He was the son of a tailor; and 
the slight elementary instruction he obtained at the free school 
of his native town was supplemented by his own private reading. 
He became private tutor to a family and finally settled in Berlin, 
where he edited Ephemeris. He received many favours at the 
hand of Frederick the Great and was elected a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin. He died of consumption 
on Sept. 25, 1777. His mathematical discoveries were extended 
and overshadowed by his contemporaries. In 1761 he proved the 
irrationality of 7 r; a simpler proof was given somewhat later by 
Legendre. The introduction of hyperbolic functions into trigo- 
nometry was also due to him. His geometrical discoveries are of 
great value, his Die jreie Perspectiv (1759-74) being a work of 
great merit. Astronomy was enriched by his investigations, and 
he was led to several remarkable theorems on conics which bear 
his name. In optics he developed photometry on theoretical lines. 

Lambert’s most important works are Pyrometrie (Berlin, 1779), 
Photometria (Augsburg, 1760), Insigniores orbttae cometarum proprie - 
tates (Augsburg, 1761), and Beitrage zum Gebraiuhe der Mathematik 
und deren Anwendung (Berlin, 1765-72). 

See Baensch, Lamberts Philosophic und seine Stcllung zu Kant 
(1902). 

LAMBERT, JOHN (1619-1694), English general in the 
Great Rebellion, was born at Calton Hall, Kirkby Malham, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. His family was of ancient lineage, and 
long settled in the county. He studied law, but did not make it his 
profession. In 1639 he married Frances, daughter of Sir William 
Lister. At the opening of the Civil War he took up arms for 
the parliament, and in September 1642 was appointed a captain 
of horse in the army commanded by Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax. 
A year later he had become colonel of a regiment of horse, and 
he distinguished himself at the siege of Hull in October, 1643. 
Early in 1644 he did good service at the battles of Nantwich 
and Bradford. At Marston Moor Lamberts own regiment was 
routed by the charge of Goring’s horse; but he cut his way 
through with a few troops and joined Cromwell on the other side 
of the field. When the New Model army was formed in the 
beginning of 1645, Colonel Lambert was appointed to succeed 
Fairfax in command of the northern forces. General Poyntz, 
however, soon replaced him, and under this officer he served in 
the Yorkshire campaign of 1645, receiving a wound before 
Pontefract. In 1646 he was given a regiment in the New Model, 
serving with Fairfax in the west of England, and he was a com- 
missioner, with Fairfax in the west of England, and he was a com- 
missioner, with Cromwell and others, for the surrender of Oxford 
in the same year. 

When the quarrel between the parliament and the army began, 
Lambert threw himself warmly into the army’s cause. He assisted 
Ireton in drawing up the several addresses and remonstrances 
issued by the army, both men having had some experience in the 
law, and being “of a subtle and working brain.” Early in August 
1647 Lambert was sent by Fairfax as major-general to take charge 
of the forces in the northern counties. His wise and just managing 
of affairs in those parts is commended by Whitelocke. He sup- 
pressed a mutiny among his troops, kept strict discipline and 
hunted down the moss-troopers who infested the moorland 
country. 


When the Scottish army under the marquis of Hamilton invaded 
England in the summer of 1648, Lambert, who was engaged in 
suppressing the Royalist rising in his district, was obliged to 
retreat. He then harassed the invaders until Cromwell came from 
Wales, and joined him in destroying the Scottish army in the 
three days’ fighting from Preston to Warrington. After the battle 
Lambert s cavalry finally surrounded the Scots at Uttoxeter, 
where Hamilton surrendered on Aug. 25. He then led Cromwell’s 
army into Scotland, where he was left in charge on Cromwell’s 
return. From December 1648 to March 1649 he was besieging 
Pontefract Castle, and was thus absent from London at the time 
of Pride’s Purge and the trial and execution of the king. > 

In July 1650 Lambert went with Cromwell to Scotland as 
major-general and second in command, and had a share in the 
victory of Dunbar. He defeated the “Protesters,” or “Western 
Whigs,” at Hamilton on Dec. 1, 1650. In July 1651 he was sent 
into Fife to force the Scottish army near Falkirk into decisive 
action by cutting off their supplies. This mission, in the course 
of which Lambert won an important victory at Inverkerthing, was 
executed with entire success, whereupon Charles II., as Lambert 
had foreseen, made for England. For the events of the Worcester 
campaign which followed see Great Rebellion. Lambert played 
a brilliant part in the general plan, and at Worcester he com- 
manded the right wing of the English army and had his horse 
shot under him. Parliament conferred on him a grant of lands 
in Scotland worth £1,000 per annum. 

In October 1651 Lambert was made a commissioner to settle 
the affairs of Scotland, and succeeded Ireton as lord deputy of 
Ireland on the latter’s death in January 1652. Parliament, how- 
ever, soon afterwards reconstituted the Irish administration, and 
Lambert refused to accept office on the new terms. Henceforward 
he began to oppose the Rump. In the council of officers he headed 
the party desiring representative government, as opposed to 
Harrison, who favoured a selected oligarchy of “God-fearing” 
men, but both joined in urging Cromwell to dissolve the Long 
parliament by force. At the same time Lambert was consulted 
by the parliamentary leaders as to the possibility of dismissing 
Cromwell from his command, and on March 15, 1653, Cromwell 
referred to him contemptuously as “bottomless Lambert.” On 
April 20, however, Lambert accompanied Cromwell when he dis- 
missed the council of state, on the day of the forcible expulsion 
of the parliament. Lambert now favoured the formation of a 
small executive council, to be followed by an elective parliament 
with powers limited by a written instrument of government. Some 
looked on him as a possible rival of Cromwell for the chief execu- 
tive power, while the royalists for a short time had hopes of his 
support. He sat, with Cromwell, Harrison and Desborough, in the 
nominated parliament of 1653; when the unpopularity of that 
assembly increased Cromwell drew nearer to him. In November 
1653 Lambert presided over a meeting of officers to discuss the 
constitutional settlement and the forcible expulsion of the nomi- 
nated parliament. On Dec. 1 he urged Cromwell in vain to assume 
the title of king. On Dec. 1 2 the parliament resigned its power to 
Cromwell, and on the 13th the officers consented to the Instru* 
ment of Government, Lambert being one of the seven officers on 
the council which it created. In the foreign policy of the pro- 
tectorate he advocated alliance with Spain and war with France 
(1653). He also strongly opposed an expedition to the West 
Indies. 

In the parliamentary debates on the Instrument of Govern- 
ment (1654), Lambert’s proposal that the office of protector 
should be made hereditary was defeated. Lord Lambert, as he 
was now styled, represented the West Riding in the parliaments 
of 1654 and 1^56. In August 1655 he organized the militia who 
were to keep order in the ten districts of England, and was one 
of the major-generals appointed to a command. Gardiner con-, 
jectures that the instructions to the major-generals were the 
origin of the divergence of opinion between Lambert and Crom- 
well. In February 1657 Lambert, who had previously urged 
Cromwell to take the title of king, opposed this proposal when it 
was made by parliament, and with Fleetwood headed a deputation 
of officers to persuade Cromwell to stop the proceedings. Their 
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complete estrangement followed, and Lambert refused to take the 
oath of allegiance. He was deprived of his commission, but 
received a pension of £2,000 a year, with which he retired to 
Wimbledon. Cromwell sought a reconciliation before his 
death. 

When Richard Cromwell was proclaimed protector his chief 
difficulty lay with the army, over which he exercised no effective 
control. It was very generally believed that Lambert, who was 
popular with the army, though holding no military commission, 
would install himself in Oliver’s seat of power. Richard’s ad- 
herents tried to conciliate him, and the royalist leaders made over- 
tures to him, even proposing that Charles II. should marry Lam- 
bert’s daughter. Lambert at first gave a lukewarm support to 
Richard Cromwell. He was a member of the parliament which 
met in January 1659, and after its dissolution was restored to his 
commands. He headed the deputation to Lenthall in May inviting 
the return of the Rump, which led to the retirement of Richard 
Cromwell into obscurity; and he was appointed a member of the 
committee of safety and the council of state. Lambert was one 
of the council of seven charged by the parliament with the duty 
of nominating officers. Parliament’s distrust of the soldiers caused 
discontent in the army, and the royalists were encouraged to make 
overt attempts to restore Charles II., the most serious of which, 
under Sir George Booth and the earl of Derby, was crushed by 
Lambert near Chester on Aug. 19. The republican party in the 
House took offence at a petition from Lambert’s army that Fleet- 
wood might be made lord-general and himself major-general. 
The Commons (Oct. 12, 1659) cashiered Lambert and other offi- 
cers, and retained Fleetwood as chief of a military council under 
the authority of the Speaker. On the next day Lambert kept the 
members out of the House. On the 26th a “committee of safety” 
was appointed, of which he was a member. He was also appointed 
major-general, and Fleetwood general, of the forces in England 
and Scotland. Lambert was sent with a large force to meet Monk, 
who was in command of the English forces in Scotland, either to 
negotiate with him or force him to terms, but his army fell away 
before Monk’s southern advance, and Monk marched to London 
unopposed. The “excluded” Presbyterian members were recalled. 
Lambert was sent to the Tower (March 3, 1660). He escaped a 
month later, and tried to rekindle the civil war in favour of the 
Commonwealth, but was recaptured on April 24. On the Restora- 
tion he was exempted from danger of life by an address of both 
Houses to the king, but the next parliament (1662) charged him 
with high treason and he was kept in custody in Guernsey until 
his death in 1694. 

See S. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War , 1642-49 (4 vols., 
1886), and authorities cited under Charles II. and Cromwell. The 
best life of Lambert is that contained in T. D. Whitaker’s History of 
Craven (1805; 2nd cd., 1812). 

LAMBERT (Nicholson), JOHN (d. 1538), English 
Protestant martyr, was born at Norwich and educated at Cam- 
bridge. He took orders, but fell under suspicion of heresy and 
escaped to Antwerp, where he met Frith and Tyndale. He re- 
turned to England in 1531, and lived quietly in London teaching 
Greek and Latin until 1538 when he challenged Dr. John Taylor 
on Roman Catholic doctrine. Archbishop Cranmer condemned 
his opinions, but Henry VIII., to whom Lambert appealed, heard 
his case in person (Nov. 16, 1538). As he denied the doctrine of 
transubstantiation he was condemned by Cromwell, and was burnt 
at the stake at Smithfield on Nov. 22, 1538. 

LAMBERT OF HERSFELD (d. c. 1088), German chron- 
icler, was probably a Thuringian by birth and became a Benedic- 
tine at Hersfeld in 1058. As he was ordained priest at Aschaffen- 
burg he is sometimes called Lambert of Aschaffenburg or Schafna- 
burg. His Annales for the period from 1040 to their conclusion 
in 1077 are interesting for the history of Germany and the papacy. 
Their tone is hostile to Henry IV. and friendly to the papacy; 
their Latin style is excellent. The Annales are printed in the Monti - 
menta Germaniae historical vols. iii. and v. (Hanover and Berlin, 
1826 fol.). 

Lambert is also regarded as the author of the Historia Hersfeldensis, 
the extant fragments of which are published in Band v. of the Monu - 
menta of a Vita Lulli, Lullus, archbishop of Mainz, being the founder of 
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the abbey of Hersfeld; and of a Carmen de bello Saxonico. His Opera 
have been edited with an introduction by 0 . Holder-Egger (Hanover, 
1894). 

See H. Delbriick, Vbcr die Glaubwiirdigkeit Lamberts von Hersfeld 
(Bonn, 1873) ; A. Eigenbrodt, Lampert von Hersfeld und die neuere 
Quellenforschung (Cassel, 1896) ; L. von Ranke, Zur Kritik frankisch- 
deutscher Reichsannalisten (Berlin, 1854) ; W. Wattenbach, Deutsch - 
lands Geschichtsquellen Band ii. (Berlin, 1906) and A. Potthast, 
Bibliotheca Historica (Berlin, 1896). 

LAMBERTVILLE, city of Hunterdon county, N J., U S A., 
on the Delaware river, 15m. above Trenton, opposite New Hope, 
Pennsylvania. It is served by the Pennsylvania railroad. The 
population was 4,660 in 1920 (90% native white). Its manufac- 
tures include rubber products, Hour, lumber, pottery, paper, shoes 
and iron and steel products. 

LAMBESSA, the ancient Lambaesis, a village of Algeria, in 
the arrondissement of Batna and department of Constantine, 7 m. 
S.E. of Batna and 17 W. of Timgad. The modern village, the 
centre of an agricultural colony founded in 1848, is noteworthy 
for its great convict establishment (built about 1S50). The re- 
mains of the Roman town, and more especially of the Roman 
camp are among the most interesting ruins in northern Africa 
They are now preserved by the Service des Monuments his - 
toriques and excavations have resulted in many interesting dis- 
coveries. The ruins are situated on the lower terraces of the Jebel 
Aures, and consist of triumphal arches (one to Septimius Severus, 
another to Commodus), temples, aqueducts, vestiges of an amphi- 
theatre, baths and an immense quantity of masonry belonging to 
private houses. To the north and east lie extensive cemeteries 
with the stones standing in their original alignments; to the west 
is a similar area, from which the stones have been largely removed 
for building the modern village. Of the temple of Aesculapius 
only one column is standing, though in the middle of the 19th 
century its facade was entire. The capitol or temple dedicated to 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, which has been cleared of debris, 
has a portico with eight columns. 

On level ground about two-thirds of a mile from the centre of 
the ancient town stands the camp, its site now partly occupied 
by the penitentiary and its gardens. It measures 1,640 ft. north to 
south by 1,476 ft. east to west, and in the middle rise the ruins 
of a building commonly called, but incorrectly, the praetorium, 
which dates from a.d. 268 (92 ft. long by 66 ft. broad and 49 ft. 
high), its southern facade has a splendid peristyle half the height 
of the wall, consisting of a front row of massive Ionic columns 
and an engaged row of Corinthian pilasters. Behind this building 
(which was roofed) is a large court giving access to the arsenal 
and other buildings. In it have been found many thousands of 
projectiles. To the south-east are the remains of the baths. The 
ruins of both city and camp have yielded many inscriptions 
(Renier edited 1,500, and there are 4,185 in the Corpus Inscr. Lat . 
vol. viii.) ; and, though a very large proportion are epitaphs of the 
barest kind, the more important pieces supply an outline of the 
history of the place. Over 2,500 inscriptions relating to the camp 
have been deciphered. In a museum in the village are inscriptions 
and statues; and fine mosaics found in 1905 near the arch of 
Septimius Severus. 

Lambaesis was a military foundation. The camp of the third 
legion (Legio III. Augusta), to which it owes its origin, appears 
to have been established between a.d. 123 and 129, in the time of 
Hadrian, whose address to his soldiers was found inscribed on a 
pillar in a second camp to the west of the great camp still extant. 
By 166 mention is made of the decurions of a vicus, 10 curiae of 
which are known by name; and the vicus became a municipium 
probably at the time when it was made the capital of the newly 
founded province of Numidia. The legion was removed by Gor- 
dianus, but restored by Valerianus and Gallienus; and its final 
departure did not take place till after 392. The town soon after- 
wards declined. It never became the seat of a bishop, and no 
Christian inscriptions have been found among the ruins. 

About 2 m. S. of Lambessa are the ruins of Markuna, the 
ancient Verecunda, including two triumphal arches. 

See S. Gsell, Les Monuments antiques de I’Algirie (Paris, 1901) and 
VAlgirie dans VantiquiU (Algiers, 1903) ; L. Renier, Inscriptions 
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romaines de I’AlgSrie (Paris, 1855) ; Gustav Wilmann, “Die rom. 
Lagerstadt Afrikas,” in C ommcnlaUones phii. in konortm Th. Momm - 
seni (Berlin, 1877) ; Sir L. Playfair, Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce 
(London, 1877) ; A. Graham, Roman Africa (London, 1902). 

LAMBETH, a southern metropolitan borough of London, 
England. Pop. (1921) 302,868. Brixton and Kennington are 
mentioned in Domesday; and in Vauxhall is concealed the name 
of Falkes de Breaute, an unscrupulous adventurer of the time 
of John and Henry III. The manor of North Lambeth was given 
to the bishopric of Rochester in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and the bishops had a house here till the 1 6th century, 
but the manor was acquired by the see of Canterbury at the end 
of the 12th century. The palace of the archbishops is still here. 
The oldest part of the palace remaining is the Early English 
chapel. The so-called Lollard’s Tower, which retains evidence of 
its use as a prison, dates c. 1440. There is a fine Tudor gate- 
house of brick, and the hall is dated 1663. The portion now 
inhabited by the archbishops was erected in 1834. Among the 
portraits of the archbishops here are examples by Holbein, 
Van Dyck, Hogarth and Reynolds. There is a valuable library. 
The church of St. Mary was rebuilt c. 1850, though the ancient 
monuments preserved give it an appearance of antiquity. The 
name is commonly confined to the northern part of the borough, 
bordering the river; but the principal districts included are Ken- 
nington and Vauxhall (north central), Brixton (central) and part 
of Norwood (south). Four road-bridges cross the Thames within 
the limits of the borough, namely Waterloo, Westminster, Lam- 
beth and Vauxhall, of which the first, a stone structure, dates 
from 1817, and is the oldest Thames bridge standing within the 
county of London. St. Thomas’ hospital fronts the Albert em- 
bankment. The original foundation dated from 1213, was situated 
in Southwark, and was connected with the priory of Bermondsey. 
In the northern part of the borough are the Doulton pottery 
works. Other manufactures include white lead, chemicals, soap, etc. 
The parliamentary borough of Lambeth has four divisions, 
North, Kennington, Brixton and Norwood, each returning one 
member. 

LAMBETH CONFERENCES, the name given to the 
periodical assemblies of bishops of the Anglican Communion (Pan- 
Anglican synods), which since 1867 have met at Lambeth Palace, 
the London residence of the archbishop of Canterbury. The idea 
of these meetings was first suggested in a letter to the archbishop 
of Canterbury by Bishop Hopkins of Vermont in 1851, but the 
immediate impulse came from the colonial Church in Canada. 
In 1865 the synod of that province, in an urgent letter to the 
archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Longley), represented the unsettle- 
ment of members of the Canadian Church caused by recent legal 
decisions of the Privy Council, and their alarm lest the ‘revived 
action of Convocation “should leave us governed by canons 
different from those in force in England and Ireland, and thus 
cause us to drift into the status of an independent branch of 
the Catholic Church.” They therefore requested him to call a 
“national synod of the bishops of the Anglican Church at home 
and abroad,” to meet under his leadership. After consulting both 
houses of the Convocation of Canterbury, Archbishop Longley 
assented, and convened all the bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion (then 144 in number) to meet at Lambeth in 1867. Many 
Anglican bishops (amongst them the archbishop of York and 
most of his suffragans) felt so doubtful as to the wisdom of such 
an assembly that they refused to attend it, and Dean Stanley 
declined to allow Westminster Abbey to be used for the closing 
service, giving as his reasons the partial character of the assembly, 
uncertainty as to the effect of its measures and “the presence of 
prelates not belonging to our Church.” Archbishop Longley said 
in his opening address, however, that they had no desire to assume 
“the functions of a general synod of all the churches in full 
communion with the Church of England,” but merely to “discuss 
matters of practical interest, and pronounce what we deem expe- 
dient in resolutions which may serve as safe guides to future 
action.” Experience has shown how valuable and wise this course 
was. The resolutions of the Lambeth Conferences have never 
been regarded as synodical decrees, but their weight has increased 


with each conference. Apprehensions such as those which possessed 
the mind of Dean Stanley have long passed away. 

Bibliography. — See art. England, Church of ; Reunion, Church; 
and for history of the first three conferences, R. T. Davidson 
(Archbishop), The Lambeth Conferences of 1867 , 1878 and 1888 
(London, 1896). 


LAMBINUS, DIONYSIUS, the Latinized name of Denis 
Lambin (1520-1572), French classical scholar, born at Montreuil- 
sur-mer in Picardy. He was professor of Latin, and afterwards of 
Greek, in the College de France, and his death (Sept. 1572) 
is said to have been caused by his apprehension that he might 
share the fate of his friend Peter Ramus (Pierre de la Ramee), 
who had been killed in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Lam- 
binus was one of the greatest scholars of his age, and his editions 
of classical authors are still useful. In textual criticism he was 
a conservative, but by no means a slavish one; his chief defect 
is a vagueness in specifying the sources of his readings. But 
his commentaries, with their wealth of illustration and parallel 
passages, are a mine of information, although his countrymen 
have coined the word lambiner to express trifling and diffuseness. 

His chief editions are: Horace (1561); Lucretius (1564), on 
which see H. A. J. Munro’s preface to his edition; Cicero (1566) ; 
Cornelius Nepos (1569); Demosthenes (1570), completing the 
unfinished work of Guillaume Morel; Plautus (1576). 

See Peter Lazcr, De Dionysio Lambino narratio, printed in Orelli’s 
Onomaslicon Tullianum (i. 1836), and Trium disertissimorum virorum 
praefationes ac epistolae fatniliares aliquot: Mureti , Lombhti , Regti 
(Paris, 1579); also Sandys, Hist, of Classical Scholarship (1908, ii. 
188), and A. Horawitz in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyclopddie. 


LAMBOURN, a town in Berkshire, England, 65 m. W. of 
London. Pop. (1921) 2,193. It lies high up the valley of the Lam- 
bourn, a tributary of the Kennet, among the Berkshire Downs. 
The church of St. Michael is cruciform and principally late Nor- 
man. The inmates of an almshouse founded by John Estbury, c. 
1 500, by his desire still hold service daily at his tomb in the church. 
A Perpendicular market-cross stands outside the church. The 
town has agricultural trade, but its chief importance is derived 
from training stables. To the north of the town is a large group of 
tumuli known as the Seven Barrows. 


LAMB’S QUARTERS, one of the names most commonly 
given to the widely diffused cosmopolitan weed, Chenopodium 
album , of the goosefoot family (Chenopodiaceae), growing in 
moist soil throughout all agricultural regions, except in the ex- 
treme north. It is an erect, usu- 
ally slender, much branched, pale 
green annual, 1 ft. to 10 ft. high, 
with somewhat lance-shaped, 
more or less lobed or toothed, 
three-nerved leaves, 1 in. to 4 in. 
long, commonly white-mealy be- 
neath. The very numerous small 
green flowers are borne in dense 
terminal or axillary clusters. The 
seeds, which are usually matured 
in great profusion, are very 
small, black and shining. While 
exceedingly abundant and of 
rapid growth, this weed is readily 
controlled in fields in which 
the growing crop is frequently 
cultivated, and, because of its 
later germination, does not usu- 
ally become injurious in fields of 
0F growing grain. The young shoots 
of this plant are sometimes used 
as pot-herb, like spinach. Lamb’s quarters and also Amarantus 
retroflexus and A. hybridus, likewise of very wide distribution, 
are also called pigweed. ( See Chenopodium.) 

LAM£, GABRIEL (1795-1870), French mathematician, 
was born at Tours on July 22, 1795, and educated at the Poly- 
technic school, Paris. He went to Russia as an engineer; returned 
to France in 1832, and was appointed professor of physics in the 
Polytechnic school. He contributed many memoirs to Liottvillt's 
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Journal , mostly dealing with theories of elasticity and heat. He 
solves the problem concerning the equilibrium of temperature in 
an ellipsoid by introducing functions now known as Lame’s func- 
tions ( Liouville’s Journal, 1836). He died in Taris on May 1, 
1870. 

His works include: Cours de physique (3 vols , Paris, 1st ed., 
1837); Lemons sur la thSorie mathimatique de V elasticity (1852, 
1st ed.); Les fonctions inverses des transcendantes ct les surfaces 
isothermes (1857); Les co-ordonnies curvilignes (1859); La 
thiorie analytique de la chaleur (1861). 

LAMECH appears in the genealogy of Gen. iv. 17-24 as a 
descendant of Cain, in that of Gen. v. as a descendant of Seth 
Unsuccessful attempts have been made to identify Lamech with 
a name in the Babylonian lists of ante-diluvians. According to 
the story of Gen. iv. Lamech had two wives, Adah and Zillah, 
that is, “Dawn” and “Shadow.” His three sons are Jabal, Jubal 
and Tubal, such assonances being a regular feature of legendary 
genealogies. As the story now stands Tubal appears as Tubal-cain, 
but, as the break away from the assonance suggests, the double 
name is probably due to an attempt to identify two different fig- 
ures. To these three brothers are attributed the development of 
pastoral civilization, music and metal work, respectively. The 
sister Naamah — the name may be also that of a deity — is prob- 
ably a later addition to the legend. The song ascribed to Lamech 
is often called a “sword-song,” and is supposed to express Lam- 
ech’s joy at possessing the new weapon forged by Tubal: but really 
the song is quite independent of its context. It is a jubilation over 
the practice of blood-revenge. The way in which the sevenfold 
revenge of Cain is depreciated is quite unlikely if Cain were an 
ancestor of Lamech, and would be much more likely if the Cain 
referred to were a contemporary. The song may well be based 
on some actual incident. (W. L. W.) 

LAMEGO, a city of northern Portugal 6 m. by road S. of the 
river Douro and 42 m. E. of Oporto. Pop. ( 1 q 1 1 ) 8,696. Lamego 
is an ancient and picturesque city, in the midst of a beautiful 
mountain region. Its principal buildings are the 14th century 
Gothic cathedral, Moorish citadel, Roman baths and a church 
which occupies the site of a mosque, and, though intrinsically 
commonplace, is celebrated in Portugal as the seat of the legen- 
dary cortes of 1143 or 1144 ( see Portugal: History). The princi- 
pal industries are viticulture and the rearing of swine, which fur- 
nish the so-called “Lisbon hams.” Lamego was captured from 
the Moors in 1057 by Ferdinand I. of Castile and Leon. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIA, a group of aquatic invertebrate 
animals forming a class of the phylum Mollusca (q.v.). The most 
familiar examples of these animals are the oyster, the mussel and 

the cockle, and these popular 
names are sometimes given to 
various families and genera of the 
class. The name “bivalves” is also 
applied to these animals and a 
certain number of them are called 
“clams.” The majority • of the 
Lamellibranchia live in the sea, 
but a few families of the group 
have penetrated into brackish and 
fresh water. They are internally 
and externally symmetrical and 
are distinguished from other Mol- 
lusca by the possession of a shell 
formed in two pieces (valves) 
which are articulated together by 
a system of interlocking teeth 
and joined in addition by a tough, 
cuticular ligament. They are fur- 
Fig. 1.— giant clams (Tridacna) ther distinguished by the rudi- 
on coral reefs IN a tropical sea mentary development of the head 
and the presence of two symmetrical gills which are subject to 
very complex modification and, in addition to their normal respira- 
tory function, play an important part in the process of feeding. 
The foot is usually well developed and modified for burrowing in 
sand and mud, and in many cases it secretes a tuft of adhesive 
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threads (the byssus) by which the animal can anchor itself. 

With very few exceptions the Lamellibranchia are sedentary 
animals which live buried in sand or mud and feed on minute 
plankton (floating plants and animals) and organic ddbris. A few 
groups have taken to burrowing in rock or wood and certain genera 
are permanently fixed down by the byssus or by one valve of the 
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Fig. 2. — SHELL OF A LAM ELLI BRANCH, SHOWING POINTS OF ATTACH- 
MENTS OF MUSCLES, LIGAMENT, ETC. 

shell. The group as a whole exhibits less diversity of habitat than 
the other large group of molluscs, the Gastropoda ( q.v .). 

The Lamellibranchia comprise some 7,000 species belonging 
largely to the family of the Unionidae. They range in size from 
species of Condylocardia , a millimetre in length, to species of 
Tridacna (the giant clam) which attains a length of over 3ft., and 
Pinna . They have a considerable vertical range in the sea and are 
of almost universal distribution. Like the Gastropoda they first 
appear in the Lower Cambrian. 

This class of molluscs has been united in the past with the 
Gastropoda and Scaphopoda to form a sub-phylum, the Prorhipid- 
oglossomorpha. This arrangement emphasizes certain points in 
which those groups differ from the Cephalopoda and Amphineura. 
As far as the Lamellibranchia are concerned, however, the associa- 
tion seem? to exaggerate their resemblance with the Gastropoda 
and Scaphopoda, and to attach too little importance to the very 
marked specialization of this class. This specialization is apparent 
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Fig. 3. — EXTERNAL APPEARANCE OF CARDIUM. THE TONGUE-LIKE FOOT 
IS ON THE RIGHT 

in the most primitive members of the Lamellibranchia and seems 
to suggest very early divergence from the rest of the Mollusca. 

CLASSIFICATION 

One of the outstanding features of the Lamellibranchia is the 
structural uniformity which is found in many of their internal and 
external parts. This has made it peculiarly difficult to distinguish 
satisfactory subdivisions of the group and its classification has, 
as a result, been a source of much controversy in the past. Palae- 
ontologists and the students of living molluscs have differed as to 
the basis*upon which the main subdivisions should be established. 
The main groups recognized by zoologists depend upon the struc- 
ture of the gills. The latter are not preserved in fossil remains and, 
as a result, the palaeontologist has had recourse to the shell and in 
particular to that part of it which alone is susceptible to system- 
atic treatment, viz., the hinge-line and the teeth situated thereon 
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The schemes of classification produced by these different methods 
are somewhat different ; but they can in some cases be reconciled, 
as the divisions proposed contain more or less the same families. 
Thus the classification proposed l^y Pelseneer and based on the gill 
structure is very largely equivalent to that suggested by Dali who 
used the hinge-line as a basis. More radical differences are found 
between Pelseneer’s system and that of Bernard, and on two points 



FROM JOHNSTONE IN “LIVERPOOL MARINE RIOLOCICAL COMMITTEE MEMOIR" (UNIVERSITY 
PRESS OP LIVERPOOL) 


Fig. 4. — DISSECTION OF THE COCKLE (CARDIUM EDULE), A FORM OF 
LAMELLIBRANCHIA USUALLY FOUND IN ESTUARIES WHERE SALINITY IS 
MILD 

the zoologist has some difficulty in accepting the latter: (i) Sev- 
eral important features (the structure of the foot, coelom and 
gills) indicate that forms such as Yoldia and Solenomya (Proto- 
branchia of Pelseneer) are the most primitive Lamellibranchs; 
but Bernard places them as a suborder of his Pleurodonta appar- 
ently more specialized than the Mytilidae, Pectinidae, etc., and 
associates with them forms otherwise more specialized such as the 
Arcidae and Pectunculidae. (2) Nothing seems more certain than 
that the special bionomic and structural characters of the Septi- 



FlG 5. — DISSECTION OF YOLDIA LIMATULA ( PROTOBRANCHIA) . AN 
ARCTIC TYPE. SEEN FROM THE RIGHT SIDE 


branchia are of basic importance. Yet Bernard puts them in a 
Heterodonta subdivision without any special distinction. It is far 
from desirable to ignore the palaeontologist’s point of view in this 
question, especially as it involves a study of the embryological 
development of the hinge; but on the whole it seems better, until 
a more satisfactory system is produced, to accept the zoological 
classification. Though it is primarily based upon the structure of 
the gills, it takes other organs into account. 

Lamlllibiunchia (Pelseneer, 1906) 

Order 1 Protobranchia. 

Suborder 1 Solenomyacea. 

2 Nuculacea. 


Order 2 Filibranchia. 
Suborder 1 Arcacea. 

2 Trigoniacea. 

3 Mytilacea. 

4 Pectinacea. 

5 Dimyacea. 

Order 3 Eulamcllibranchia. 
Suborder 1 Ostraeacea. 

2 Submytiiacea. 

3 Tellinacea. 

4 Veneracea. 

5 Cardiacea. 

6 Chamacea. 

7 Myacea. 

8 Adesmacea. 

9 Anatinacca. 
Order 4 Septibranchia. 

Suborder 1 Poromyacea. 



ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

The body of a Lamellibranch is divisible into three main areas — 
the visceral mass, the mantle and the foot. There is no specially 
differentiated head such as is 
found in other molluscs. The 
animal is bilaterally symmetri- 
cal and the main axis is occu- 
pied by the visceral mass. The 
mouth is situated at the ante- 
rior end of the latter and, 
though it is provided with lips 

, . , r „ . , r FROM “ANIMALS OF ALL COUNTRIES" (HUTCH- 

which are generally continued on inson) 

each side as lobes (labial palps), Fig. 6 . — avicula brunnea, the 
this area is not marked off Indian wing-shell oyster 
from the rest of the body and except in Nucula and Poromya, is 
not furnished with sense organs and tentacles. 

The visceral mass is covered over by a sheath of integument, 
the mantle, which hangs down on each side like the skirt of a coat. 
Between the free part of the mantle on each side and the visceral 
mass is the mantle cavity. The foot projects as a highly muscular 
prominence from the under side of the visceral mass. 

The mantle and its derivatives are in a sense the most important 
feature of Lamellibranch organization and as such its role is com- 
parable with that of the mantle of the Decapod Cephalopoda 
( q v.). Not only does it secrete the shell, but its edges are pro- 
duced into inhalant and exhalant 
siphons, and its derivatives, the 
gills, perform respiratory, nutri- 
tional and incubatory functions. 

The shell first appears in the 
embryo as a single structure. In 
the course of subsequent develop- 
ment two separate calcified plates 
are secreted by the right and left 
areas of the shell-gland. With 
very few exceptions these valves 
are joined together by a series of 
interlocking teeth which project 
from the inner dorsal border of 
the valves (hinge-line). 

The arrangement, shape and 
development of these teeth are 
variously differentiated and af- 
ford, as has been shown, a basis fig. 7 .— diagram of a trans- 
of classification. Munier Chalmes verse section of a lamelli- 
branch SHELL, SHOWING LIGAMENT 
AND ADDUCTOR MUSCLE 



Left Valve of shell 


Adductor muscle 


Right Valve of Shell 


and Bernard have devised a 
method of representing the 
different types by means of formulae and symbols. The two 
valves are additionally joined by a chitinous ligament which 
is a persistent rudiment of the larval shell. The action of the 
ligament is to pull the top edges of the two valves together 
so that the lower edges “gape” and expose the animal within. 
The gaping of the valves is counteracted and the valves a‘re 
closed by the contraction of strong adductor muscles. These 
muscles, which are usually two in number (anterior and posterior 
adductors), are developed from the mantle. Their fibres are dis- 
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posed transversely to the main axis of the body and they join the 
mantle-lobes to the valves on each side. By contraction of these 
muscles the resistance of the hinge is overcome and the valves are 
closed. Thus, as long as the valves are closed, the muscles are in 
a state of tonus and when this is relaxed the valves are separated. 

The shell varies very considerably in shape. In some genera the 
two valves are unequal in size and of a different shape ( Pecten , 
Ostraea ), and some forms are permanently fixed in the sea-bottom 

by the adhesion of one valve to 
the latter ( Chama , Spondylus ). 
In certain species of Pinna , Ano- 
donta, etc., the valves are fused 
along the hinge-line. In Ensis 
(the razor shell) the shell is long 
and tubular; in Brechites and 
Teredo (the shipworm) it is re- 
duced to a rudimentary shell. A 
variety of ornamentation is 
formed by the interruption of the 
growth-lines of the shell by ribs 
radiating from the umbo (apex 
of the dorsal border) and by 
development of spines and scales. 

As in the Gastropoda the man- 
tle may become reflected over the 
surface of the shell ( Galeommidae ) and finally in Sciobcretia and 
a few other genera if completely covers the shell. 

The mantle hangs down on each side of the visceral mass as two 
loose folds and in the most primitive Lamellibranchia the ventral 
edges of their folds are entirely free and unattached ( Nucula , 
Area, etc.). In all other members of the class the two lobes of the 
mantle are united with each other at one or more points below 
the ventral surface of the visceral mass 

In a large number of forms there is one junction only. This is 
at the posterior end of the animal and it forms an aperture oppo- 
site to the anus. This is known as the exhalant orifice and serves 
for the passage of faeces and stale water from the mantle cavity 
to the exterior. Among a second large group of families there is 
a second junction close to the first. Three apertures are thus 
formed in the mantle-edge: the posterior or exhalant aperture 
(already described), a median or inhalant aperture (by which 
water is drawn into the mantle cavity) and a larger anterior orifice 
from which the foot projects (pedal orifice). A fourth orifice is 
produced, e g , in certain of the family Solenidae, by a third 
fusion of the mantle-edges. The exhalant and inhalant orifices 
are in many genera prolonged as tubes or ‘‘siphons.” Elongate 



INSON) 

Fig. 8. — MALLEUS. THE HAMMER- 
OYSTER. A MEMBER OF THE SAME 
FAMILY AS THE PEARL OYSTERS 



FROM “ANIMALS OF ALL COUNTRIES" (HUTCHINSON) 


FlG. 9.— -BRECHITES JAVANA, THE WATERING-POT SHELL 
These molluscs either burrow in sand or adhere to solid bodies by means of 
the tubular projections of the “rose,” the expanded end of the tube In which 
the valves of the true shell are embedded 


siphons arc characteristic of burrowing forms as they enable the 
mollusc, when burrowing below the surface, to maintain com- 
munication with the water upon which it depends for food and 
oxygen and also to get rid of its waste products. Forms like Cum- 
mingia , Pholas, Mactra have very long siphons, twice or three 
times as long as the shell. In Teredo the siphons form the larger 
part of the total bulk and secrete a calcareous tube. Similar large 
siphons which secrete a calcareous sheath are seen in Clavagella. 

The gills, which are an even more distinctive feature of Lamelli- 
branch organization, are described under “Respiratory System.” 
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The foot is usually very muscular and in some primitive forms 
( Yoldia , Solenomya) among the Protobranchia it has a flat sole 
which allows of a creeping mode of locomotion. This is, however, 
of rare occurrence and in Nucula (an otherwise primitively organ- 
ized Protobranch), Hirasaka has recently shown that the foot is, 
as in most other Lamellibranchia, a burrowing organ. The foot of 
certain more specialized genera ( Lepton , species of Erycim) has 



ROWS OF SPINES USED FOR GRINDING ROCK 

a creeping surface. Usually, however, it is laterally compressed 
and its lower edge is keeled so that the whole foot is somewhat 
like the blade of an axe — hence the name Pelccypoda (axe-foot; 
Gr. 7 reXeKus, axe), which is sometimes given to the class. 

In the middle line of the surface of the foot is an orifice cor- 
responding with the ventral pedal pore of the Gastropoda. This 
leads into a cavity in which is secreted a mass of a hard substance, 
conchy olin (which constitutes the organic matrix in the shell) in 
the form of long bristles or hairs. This mass is gradually pushed 
to the exterior where it hardens on contact with water and serves 
to attach the animal to rocks, stones and masses of sand. This 
structure, the byssus, is of considerable importance to forms which 
live on open beaches {see section “Bionomics”). It is imperfectly 
developed in the Protobranchia and is large and highly efficient 
in Anomia (in which it is calcified and passes through a hole in the 
right valve), Area, Mytilus, Pecten, etc. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 

Alimentary System. — The situation of the mouth has already 
been described. It leads through a short oesophagus directly into 
the stomach. In the Nuculidae (Protobranchia) alone is there 
any special expansion of a pharyngeal nature. In the embryo of 
Cardium Loven observed a small protuberance in the stomodaeal 
wall which may be a vestige of a radular coecum This observation 
has never been recorded in other Lamellibranchia and in no adult 
representative of this class is there a radula (the rasping tongue 
characteristic of the rest of the Mollusca). The stomach is thin- 
walled and lined wi{h hard cuticle. It has a well-marked pyloric 
coecum which in some forms communicates with the initial part 
of the intestine by a longitudinal slit as in certain Gastropoda. 
This coecum secretes the crystalline style, a gelatinous rod which 
contains a digestive enzyme. The physiological action of the style 
has been recently studied by several workers. In Mya Yonge 
shows that its ferment reduces starch and glycogen. The liver is 



Fig 11 — THE RIGHT SIDE OF A PSAMMOBIA FLORIDA 


bilobed and usually communicates with the stomach by several ori- 
fices. It contains (e.g., in Mya) amylolytic. proteolytic and lipo- 
lytic enzymes and is the principal organ of digestion. It seems 
also to have an absorptive function. The intestine is usually long 
and provided with a typhlosole. It traverses the ventricle of the 
heart (as in the Rhipidoglossate Gastropoda) in most cases; but 
in Nucula and some Filibranchia it passes below the ventricle. 
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It should be mentioned here that the tracts of cilia on the gills 
and palps are an important adjunct to the alimentary system. By 
their vibration the food particles which are drawn into the mantle- 
cavity, when water is taken in, are sorted out into appropriate 
sizes and driven towards the palps from which they are passed 
to the mouth. 

Circulatory System. — The blood is usually colourless; but 
haemoglobin is found in it in sundry forms which live in sand and 
mud (Arcidae, Solen , etc.) and haemocy- 
anin in some others (species of Venus and 
Cardium). The blood is contained in ves- 
sels which are usually capacious cavities 
(sinuses). The heart is situated on the 
dorsal side of the body and consists of a 
medium ventricle and two lateral auricles. 

In most Lamellibranchia there are two 
aortae (anterior and posterior). In the 
ramifications of these the blood is carried 
to the tissues. It is ultimately collected 
into certain large sinuses and passes thence 
to the gills in afferent vessels. After oxy- 
genation it is carried from the gills in effer- 
ent vessels to the auricles of the heart. 

The Gills.— There are two gills in all 
Lamellibranchia, except the Septibranchia 
situated one on each side of the body as 
prolongations from the upper surface of 
the mantle-cavity. Each gill is in its primi- 
tive form comparable with those of other »» C0URTtST or the bureau 
molluscs, in that it is composed of a cen- R( . 12. — diagrams of 
tral vascular axis carrying on its opposite TIVEXAi showing extent 
sides a series of filaments. This simple and appearance of the 
feather-like structure is found in the Proto- foot 
branchia. From this structure are evolved a number of types of gill 
which exhibit progressive complexity and remarkable divergences 
from the primitive type, of- which only a short account can be 
given. 

1. The rows of filaments, instead of being opposed as they are 
in the Protobranchia, become parallel to each other and hang 
downwards in the mantle-cavity and the extremities of the individ- 
ual filaments are bent upwards so that each row of filaments is 
doubled. The gill thus consists of four series of filaments (la- 
mellae). Of these the two lamellae adjacent to the axis are called 
the direct lamellae, those formed by the upturned portions of the 
filaments being known as the reflected lamellae 

2. The next advance in complexity is the development of discs 
of cilia which face each other on adjacent filaments. The masses 
of cilia of the opposed discs fit into each other rathef like the 
bristles of two brushes, and the discs thus lock the adjacent fila- 
ments together. 

3. The direct and reflected lamellae are joined by “interlamellar 
junctions.” This stage of development is 
found in the Filibranchia ( e.g ., Pecten) 

In the Eulamellibranchia there are vascular 
interlamellar and interfilamentary junc- 
tions. 

4. The lamellae may be thrown into 
folds and the extremities of the filaments 
which are free in primitive forms may fuse 
with the mantle. The result is that the 
mantle-cavity becomes subdivided by the 
partition thus formed by the gills into 
an upper and a lower chamber and the 
respiratory and nutritive currents of water 
are canalized. The water enters at the inhalant orifice, passes into 
the lower chamber, thence through the meshwork of filaments into 
the upper chamber, and is expelled by the exhalant siphon. 

5. In the Septibranchia the gills are profoundly modified. Their 
respiratory function is suppressed by the development of muscular 
tissue in their substance and the gills are converted into a con- 
tractile partition. 

The role of the gills in providing an incubatory chamber is 



Fig. 13. — CRYPTODON SP 
SHOWING CURIOUSLY 
SHAPED FOOT 



expanded in another section of this article. 

Coelom and Excretory Organa.— In the Protobranchia th< 
primitive connection between the pericardium and the gonadia 
coelom is retained as the reproductive organs open into the reno 
pericardial canals. In the Filibranchia, such as Pecten, the genera 
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Fig 14.— diagrammatic transverse sections through the gills 

OF VARIOUS LAMELLIBRANCHS TO SHOW POSITION OF THE LAMELLAE 


live ducts open into the kidneys, and in the Eulamellibranchia they 
have separate orifices. The kidneys are symmetrical and ramified 
and in certain specialized forms they communicate with each other. 
The excretion of hippuric acid is carried out by the pericardial 
glands. 

Nervous System. — The nervous system consists of pairs of 
ganglia (connected by commissures), nerve cords and sense organs. 
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With one exception the ganglia are separate from each other and 
the extreme condensation of the nervous system arising from the 
juxtaposition of the ganglia which is found in Gastropoda and 
Cephalopoda is not found. In the Protobranchia the pleural, cere- 
bral, pedal and visceral ganglia are all distinct. In all other La- 
mellibranchia the cerebral and pleural ganglia are fused together. 
The visceral commissure is always long. The pedal ganglia are 



Fig. 15. — DIAGRAM OF TRANSVERSE SECTIONS OF A LAMELLIBRANCH TO 
SHOW THE ADHESION OF THE GILL LAMELLAE TO THE MANTLE FLAPS. TO 
THE FOOT AND TO ONE ANOTHER 

A, two types of freo gill axis. B, condition at foremost region In Anodonta. 
C, hind region of foot in Anodonta. D, region posterior to foot In Anodonta 

closely approximated. The visceral ganglia are usually placed on 
the surface of the posterior adductor muscle and in most Eula- 
mellibranchia are more or less attached to each other. There is 
no stomatogastric system such as is found in the Gastropoda, the 
alimentary canal being innervated from the visceral commissure. 
Sense organs consist of eyes, otocysts, osphradia and tactile or- 
gans. In a very few genera eyes are found on the head (e.g., in 
the Mytilidae). It is to be inferred that, in general, eyes in 
such a position would be useless, as this region is completely 
covered over by the shell. Eyes are consequently found on parts 
which can be extended from the latter, viz., on the syphons 
and the edge of the mantle. In their most simple form these are 
simple pigment-spots. But in certain groups they are more com- 
plex and in Pecten and Spondylus they attain the maximum com- 
plexity, consisting of a cornea, conjunctiva, lens, retina, deep pig- 
ment layer and tapetum. The optic nerve divides into two 
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branches just below the optic cup and one branch passes round 
the latter to enter the retina. The extremities of the retinal cells 
(rods) are turned towards the interior of the optic globe (i.e., 
away from the direction in which the light-rays enter the latter). 

Reproductive Organs. — The sexes are usually separate in the 
Lamellibranchia; but all the members of the Anatinacea and of 
sundry other groups, e.g., Porotnya , Kelly a and the parasitic 
genera, as well as individual species of Ostraea , Cardium and the 
Cyrenidae are hermaphrodite. Sexual dimorphism is very little 
developed and is only evident as a slight difference of proportion 
In Astarte the border of the male shell is smooth, that of the 
female shell is undulating. The reproductive organs are simple and 
consist of the ovary in females, the testis in males and the ovo- 
testis or hermaphrodite gland in bisexual forms, together with a 
generative duct. The latter, however, is not found in the Proto- 
branchia and many Filibranchia, the ova and spermatozoa being 
liberated- to the exterior through the kidney. In the Lucinidae, 
Ostrca and Cyclas, the gonad and kidney open into a common 
cloaca. When the gonad acquires its own aperture this is situated 
either together with the renal duct on a common papilla or in close 
proximity to it. In certain hermaphrodite forms the ovary and 
testis are completely separate from each other and open by sepa- 
rate ducts (Anatinacea, Porotnya). There is no copulatory organ 
in the male and no accessory glands or organs, except in the male 
of Cuspidaria. Fertilization is usually external but it may take 
place in the cloacal chamber or fas in the common oyster, Ostraea 
vulgaris) in the oviduct itself. 

REPRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

Breeding Habits: Oviposition. — Marine Lamellibranchia 
usually discharge their eggs into the water, fertilization is external 
and the embryo develops as a free-swimming larva. In a few 
marine forms and in freshwater groups the eggs are retained 
within the maternal body or shell where they are fertilized and in- 
cubated. Incubation is a distinctive feature of freshwater La- 
mellibranchs and attains a far greater development in this class 
than in any other molluscan group. In incubatory’ forms the eggs 
are retained as a rule after fertilization in the spaces between the 
gill-lamellae, which are often modified to serve as brood-chambers 
(< Ottio , Anodonta , Pisidium , Cyclas, etc.). It has been more than 
once observed that the embryos eat the epithelial cells of the 



Fig. 16 — NERVOUS SYSTEM OF NUCULA NUCLEUS FROM LEFT SIDE 


maternal gills during incubation. In certain species of Ostraea the 
embryos are incubated in the mantle-cavity outside the gills. 

There is not much doubt but that marine Lamellibranchs which 
live in cold seas are more prone to adopt some form of incubation 
than those inhabiting warm or temperate seas. 

One of the most curious devices for tending the young is found 
in Thecalia concainerata , the shell-valves of which are modified to 
form a kind of inner chamber in which the eggs are lodged. 

Development. — The development of the Lamellibranchia is 
best known from Meisenheimer’s study of the freshwater mussel 
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Dreissensia polymorpha. With two important exceptions the 
course of development in such other forms as have been studied 
is more or less similar. 

In Dreissensia the first two cleavage divisions produce four 
macromeres of which one is very much larger than the rest. Suc- 
cessive divisions of the macromeres yield “quartettes” of micro- 
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Fig. 17. — SECTION THROUGH the pallial eye of PECTEN PUSIO 


meres and these afe also divided until the micromeres form a cap 
overlying the macromeres. This type of cleavage is spiral, i e. } 
like that found in Gastropoda, but the radial symmetry resulting 
from cleavage is modified very early in development. 

Of the mass of cells thus formed those which subsequently give 
rise to the mid-gut and the mesoderm are invaginated in the course 
of development. The larval stomach is developed and is joined 
by two invaginations, the stomodaeum and the proctodaeum, 
which form the mouth and anus respectively. At about this time 
the shell-gland appears and gives rise to a horny plate, the rudi- 
ment of the shell. A girdle of cells bearing long cilia is formed 
around the larva (the prototroch) and a tuft of long cilia appears 
at the apex of the larva. The embryo has now assumed the char- 
acteristic form of the molluscan larva known as the trochophore 



The cup-like fold it the chamber in which the embryot are incubated 

and starts its free-swimming life. The prototroch eventually 
enlarges to form the velum (veliger stage) and the original horny 
plate of the larval shell is converted into the two-valved shell. 
Before this stage the rudiments of the coelom and the kidneys 
are recognizable. During the veliger stage the nervous system, 
musculature, otocysts, gills and foot of the adult are laid down. 
The larva metamorphoses into the adult with great rapidity. The 
cells of the velum are cast off, the larval musculature disintegrates 
and the area of the larval mouth shrinks to the proportion char- 
acteristic of the adult. 


One of the most notable modifications of this developmental 
history occurs in the Protobranchia in which the veliger has an 
enormous velum consisting of ro>ys of large ciliated cells con- 
ferring on the larva a barrel-shaped appearance. In the fresh- 
water incubatory forms such as Cyclas and Unio there is no free- 
swimming stage and neither prototroch nor velum is developed. 

The development of the Unionidae is remarkable in that part 
of the embryonic life is parasitic. The embryo is ejected after 
incubation as a larva of a special type known as the glochidium. 
The bivalved shell is furnished with hooks and if, on entering the 
water, the glochidium comes into contact with a fish, it may suc- 
ceed in fixing itself to the latter by means of these hooks. Once 
lodged on the fish a cyst is formed round the larva which then 
lives parasitically in the tissues of the fish. During this phase it 
develops into the adult and subsequently escapes from its host by 
the rupture of the cyst. 

DISTRIBUTION AND NATURAL HISTORY 

Distribution. — The Lamellibranchia are essentially a group of 
aquatic animals. No authentic record of a permanent terrestrial 
habitat is known among them. A small South American fresh- 
water mussel Eupera is occasionally found out of water. This 
appears, however, to be a fortuitous occurrence due to the drying- 
up of the ponds in which the mollusc lives, and may, in fact, occur 
to many small tropical bivalves. Nevertheless the author is in- 
formed by Mr. G. S Carter, who has collected Eupera in Uruguay, 
that on one occasion the circumstances suggested that it lives out 
of water for a considerable time. Mr. J. R. Tomlin has collected 



FIG 19 — YOUNG VELIGER LARVA OF DREISSENSIA POLYMORPHA AS SEEN 
FROM THE SIDE 


specimens of Pisidium living out of water upon damp moss. 

The majority of Lamellibranchia live in the sea and the orders 
Protobranchia, Filibranchia and the specialized Septibranchia are 
almost exclusively marine in distribution. Among the Filibranchia 
Scaphula lives in the rivers of India and of the Eulamellibranchia 
the Unionidae, Cyrenidae, Etheriidae, Cycladidae, Mutelidae and 
a few isolated genera such as Erodona are inhabitants of fresh 
water. The Unionidae, which are most plentiful in America, are 
one of the largest families of freshwater animals. 

There are in addition a certain number of forms which consti- 
tute a population intermediate between the truly marine and 
freshwater fauna. These are found in the estuaries of large rivers 
and in tidal ditches and lagoons. The cockles ( Cardium ) seem to 
thrive in a salinity midway between that of the sea and of fresh- 
water and are usually found in estuaries. Other forms which are 
“euryhaline” (i.e , tolerate a wide range of salinity) or require 
intermediate conditions are found among the Arcidae, Limno- 
cardiidae, Mytilidae, Scrobiculariidae, Macoma } etc. 

The marine Lamellibranchia are widely distributed and are 
found in all seas of which the faunas are known. As in all other 
groups of marine animals certain areas are characterized by the 
exclusive occurrence of certain genera or of the majority of the 
species of certain genera. Thus Mya, Yoldia and Astarte are 
found very largely in Arctic seas. As regards the vertical distribu- 
tion of Lamellibranchs it may be said that Solen , Cardium , Ostraea 
and Tellina, for example, live principally in shallow water. The 
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Septibranchia as a whole inhabit deep water and with them are 
found species of Pecten, Abra and CaUocardia, Species of the two 
.last-named genera have been found at a depth of 2,900 fathoms, 
the greatest depth at which a lamellibranch has been recorded. 

Freshwater Lamellibranchia have been found in all the great 
river systems of the world. The larger forms (Unto and Anodonta) 



FlG. 20 . — SURFACE VIEW OF A 43-HOUR EMBRYO OF YOLDIA LIMATULA 


tend to keep to rivers, lakes and large ponds; but the smaller 
forms ( Pisidium , Cyretia, etc.) occur in pools, ditches, streams 
and marshes. As examples of regional localization we may cite 
the Etheriidae and Spatha which are exclusively found in Africa, 
where Corbicula is also well represented ; and Scaphula and Paral- 
kpipedum which are peculiar to India. The dispersal of marine 
lamellibranchs is mainly effected in the free-swimming larval 
stage during which they drift about in currents. Such freshwater 
forms as are parasitic in the larval stage (vide ante) no doubt owe 
their dispersal to the fish on which they live. Others may be car- 
ried from one river or lake to another by birds or are transported 
by water beetles; examples of Sphaerium and Pisidium have been 
found clinging by their valves to the legs of those animals. 

The habitats of the individual species of a genus tend either to 
be more or less distinct or to overlap to some extent. Thus in a 
survey of a certain part of the English Midlands Pisidium caser - 
tanum is reported as occupying a great variety of habitats and 
P. obtusale is only found in ditches and marshes. Johansen in his 
survey of Randers Fjord in Denmark found that Anodonta cyg- 



FlG. 21. — TWO STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANODONTA 
Both figure* repre*ent the glochldlum stage. Above, the free-swimming 
larva, with the two dentigerous valve* wldo open. Below, a later stage, after 
fixture to the fin of a fish 

nea ranged into 2-3 promille salinity and A. compla?tata was re- 
stricted to *2—6 promille. Nevertheless we are far from knowing 
with certain ty to what extent the members of species diagnosed 
from their structural characters occupy identical habitats over 
the whole of their range. (See Gastropoda and Species.) 

Habits, Food, etc. — The Lamellibranchia are for the most part 
sedentary animals and their locomotor activities are in the main 
specialized for making way through the semi-solid medium con- 
stituted by sand and mud rather than for rapid progression in less 


restricted circumstances. A few, indeed, are capable of quick 
darting movement through the water and all the more sedentary 
forms do not live actually below the surface of the bottom. 
Nevertheless a large proportion of them are burrowers and 
although their range may be limited and their rate of progression 
slow, we should not overlook how much effort is expended and 
what activity must be necessary in order to make way through sand 
and mud. Moreover, in those forms which live on the open coast 
where sand is continuously being washed away or bedded up, 
especially in rough weather, considerable 
exertion is necessary to keep the animal in 
the right position for feeding and to pre- 
vent it from being either buried or washed 
out and flung high up the beach. In several 
families this danger is averted by perma- 
nent fixation to some solid object (rocks or 
stones) by means of the byssus or, in more 
specialized forms, of one valve of the 
shell. 

Most burrowing forms keep within a few 
inches or less of the surface, the distance to 
which they burrow being largely deter- 
mined by the lengths of the siphons, for, as 
a rule, the orifices of both the exhalant and 
inhalant siphons are kept more or less at 
the surface. Thus Mya aremria, which has 
rather long siphons, lives about six or eight 
inches below the surface. Weymouth states 
that the pismo clam (Tivela stultorum ) of California usually lies 
with the hinge-line directed towards the oncoming surf and the 
open edge of the valves towards land Forms which cannot readily 
orientate themselves in the unstable bottom of the open beach are 
found in situations where they can form a semi-permanent burrow 
and the substratum is more solid. Such conditions are realized in 
the quieter reaches of slow estuaries or in deep bays where the mud 
is less liable to disturbance. It is here that Mya , Scrobicularia , 
Cardium, Macoma are found in the northern hemisphere. 

There are a good many lamellibranchs which burrow into hard 
material and become adapted to this existence. P kolas, Lithodo- 
inuSy Saxicava, Clavagella, etc., live in holes excavated either by 
acid secretions or the shell itself. In certain places on the south 
coast of England the flat slabs of chalk ddbris at the foot of 
cliffs arc riddled by the holes made by Photos. Teredo (q.v.) and 
Xylotrya burrow in submerged timber in which they excavate long 

passages and such wood may 
often be honeycombed with 
these holes. The name “ship- 
worm,” which is given to Teredo 
and its allies, indicates that in 
the past wooden ships were 
very prone to the attacks of 
this mollusc (see “Economic Im- 
portance”). 

The Lamellibranchia live al- 
most exclusively upon plankton 
and particles of organic debris 
(hat float in the water The mode 
of feeding characteristic of this 
group has already been described. 
It is probable that the larger pro- 
portion of the food taken in is of a 
vegetable nature. But as minute 
animals and the eggs and larvae 
of larger forms occur in the plankton we should not regard (hose 
molluscs exclusively as vegetable feeders. The stomach contents 
of Mya analysed by Yonge contained Diatoms, Foramenifera, 
minute (probably larval) bivalves, Ostracods and other small Crus- 
tacea, spores and eggs of various kinds, sponge-spicules, etc., 
though “the largest mass of material consisted of small sand 
grains.” There were also fragments of organic debris, e.g , strips 
of Algae. The Septibranchia are usually regarded as carnivores. 
Living at great depths from which plants are normally excluded 



TRIES” (HUTCHINSON) 

Fig 22. — YOLDIA LIMA- 
TULA, A MOLLUSC THAT 
INHABITS COLD WATERS 
AND POSSESSES ELON- 
GATED SIPHONS 



FROM “ANIMALS OF ALL COUNTRIES" (HUTCH- 

INSON ) 


Fig 23 — THE FRESHWATER MUSSEL 

( U N 1 0 ) 

The young, after leaving the parent 
shell, are parasites on fish for two to 
six weeks. Freshwater mussels often 
yield pearls 
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FROM KIW, DISPERSAL OF SHELLS" ( K EGAN 
PAUL, TRENCH TRUBNER A CO , LTD.) 

FIG 24. — SPHEERI U M CORNEUM 

UPON THE LEG OF A WATER-BEETLE 


by the absence of sunlight they obviously cannot obtain living 
plant tissue for food. The very profound modification of the gills 
deprives them of the apparatus for fine sorting found in other 
classes. Lastly their intestine is very short and of a carnivorous 
type. As a matter of fact they must subsist very largely on animal 
plankton and coarse particles of animal carrion, though in all 
probability a good deal of vege- 
table debris finds its way at 
least into the less profound 
depths of the oceanic abyss. 

Among those lamellibranchs 
which bore into the solid material 
the shipworm has recently been 
shown to be practically inde- 
pendent of plankton for food 
and to live upon the wood into 
which it bores. 

The chief defences of the Lam- 
ellibranchia against enemies are 
the valves of the shell and the bur- 
rowing habit. Without this pro- 
tection such slow-moving animals 
deprived of weapons of active 
defence would be entirely at the mercy of more aggressive en- 
emies. As it is they are preyed upon by a great variety of animals, 
some of which rely almost entirely on them for food and have 
developed special modes of attack. Various sorts of whelk (Buc- 
cinum, Purpura, Nassa ) and Natica drill holes through the valves 
by means of an acid secretion of the alimentary canal and the 
radula and by the aid of the ex- 
tensible proboscis feed on the 
animal contained therein. Sca- 
phander and other Gastropoda, 
which have gizzards armed with 
masticatory plates, swallow small 
bivalves whole and crunch them 
up in the gizzard. Birds, fish 
and other aquatic animals deal 
with them in the same way. 

Walruses feed on clams of 
various kinds which they are 
said to dig up with their tusks. 

Fishery investigations have em- 
phasized the importance of Lam- 
ellibranchia as an element in 
the food of edible fishes and the 
work of Davis on the bottom fauna of the Dogger Bank, where 
the small clams . Spisula subtruncata and Mactra stultorum pre- 
dominate over all other large invertebrate animals of , the sea bot- 
tom, shows how in a particular area the Lamellibranchia are the 
most important constituent of the food. Davis has shown that 
Spisula subtruncata occupies rather local patches on the south end 



■ Y COURTESY OF 8. C. JOHNSON, ESQ. 

Fig. 25. — THE COMMON MUSSEL 
(MYTILUS EDULIS), ATTACHED TO 
PEBBLES BY MEANS OF ITS BYSSUS 



FROM KUKENTHAL, “HANDBUCH OCR ZOOLOOIt" (WALTER DC GRUYTER A CO.) 

Fig. 26.-— mya arenaria, showing elongated siphon and foot 


of the Dogger Bank. These are of vast extent and dense popu- 
lation, one such patch having an area of 700sq.m. and probably 
carrying a population of 4,500,000,000,000 clams. 

It is stated that certain carnivorous Gastropoda use the spines 
of teeth situated on the shell-aperture for forcing open the shell 
of Lamellibranchs. Thus a species of Mur ex is said to grasp an 


Area with its foot and to drive one of its spines between the valves 
of the latter. Sycotypus is said to use the edge of its own shell for 
this purpose. 

The Lamellibranchia are regularly or periodically exposed to 
other dangers. The special risks which are run by forms living 
in sand on open coasts have already been described. Freshwater 
forms in most parts are regularly exposed to the dangers of low or 
high temperature. The water in which they live may be frozen 
over, its temperature may be lowered or it may be dried up by 
excessive heat. These dangers are met in most cases by the habit 
of hibernation or of aestivation. 

The Lamellibranchia are probably as tenacious of life as Gas- 
tropoda ( q.v .) though less is known concerning them in this re- 
spect. An Australian pond mussel is recorded as having lived for 
nearly 500 days out of water. 

Commensalism, or the food-sharing association of one non- 
parasitic animal with another, is of rather common occurrence 
among Lamellibranchs. Lepton squamosum lives thus in the bur- 
rows of Crustacea and marine worms. Jousseaumia inhabits the 
chamber of a Sipunculid and species of Mont acuta and Scioberetia 
live on Echinoderms. Other bivalves are more closely associated 
with certain animals. Modiolaria marmorata lives embedded in the 
test of Ascidians and Vulsella in the tissues of sponges. Entovalva 
is parasitic in Synapta. 

The age to which these animals live varies considerably. Mytilus 
and Cardium attain their full size in a year, the common oyster 



Fig. 27. — glochidia on the gills of freshwater mussels 
A, gill leaflets with numerous glochidia. B, a single gill leaflet with three 
glochidia of Margaritana. The glochldlum Is the larva of the freshwater 
mussels; during the first part of their development they Inhabit the inter- 
lamellar spaces of the maternal gill chamber, after which they are extruded 
and complete their growth as a parasite of fishes 

in five years. The latter is said to live as long as ten years under 
cultivated conditions. The giant clam ( Tridacna gigas ) lives for 
eight years (probably a very low estimate). The swan mussel 
( Anodonta ) is recorded as attaining an age of 20-30 years and 
Weymouth has calculated that the pismo clam ( Tivcla stultorum) 
lives as long as 26 years. 

ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 

Like the Gastropoda among other Mollusca the Lamellibranchia 
have supplied man with food since a very early stage in his evolu- 
tion. Oysters, cockles, mussels and clams have been found fn 
large quantities in Palaeolithic and Neolithic middens in Europe 
and elsewhere. The oyster was cultivated under the Roman re- 
public, the celebrated beds in the Lucrine lake being established 
about 100 b.c. During the empire British oysters, which were very 
much in favour, were brought from Rutupiae (Richborough) 
where there was apparently a fishery. At the present time oysters 
are cultivated in the British Isles, France, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and elsewhere. The principal English beds are at Whit- 
stable, Colchester, Burnham-on-Crouch and Conway (see Oyster). 
The cockle, scallop and mussel are likewise caught for human 
consumption in European countries, and a variety of other forms 
(including those of freshwater) are eaten in most parts of the 
world. In the Gulf of Naples Psammobia , Solen , and Donax are 
fished for the market. The importance of Lamellibranchia as food 
for edible fishes has already been discussed. 

The shells of certain genera are regularly cultivated for the 
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mother-of-pearl which is used for inlaying, various kinds of orna- 
ments, knife-handles, buttons, etc. The Orient pearl oyster Melea- 
grina margaritijera is fished for this purpose and for the pearls 
of various kinds obtained from it. The most important pearl 
fisheries are in Ceylon, Australia and Japan. In the latter country 
pearls are produced artificially in the oyster by a grafting opera- 
tion {see Pearl). From Roman times onwards the pearls of the 
European freshwater mussel {Margaritijera margaritijera) were 

sought especially in Scotland, 
though this industry no longer 
exists. The large river mussels 
(Unionidae) of the United States 
are largely cultivated in connec- 
tion with button-making. 

Shell-money is made from 
clams in various parts of the 
world and the “wampum” of 
eastern North America consisted 
largely of beads made from the 
shell of Venus merccnaria 

In southern India and parts of 
China the “window-pane oyster” 
Placuna placenta is still used for 
glazing the windows of houses. 
The byssus of the large species of 
Pinna was at one time used as a 
substitute for silk in southern 
Italy. 

Lamcllibranchia have proved 
themselves obnoxious to man 
in two ways. (1) In the past 
the cultivation of oysters and cockles in unsanitary situations near 
sewage-outfalls has led to serious epidemics of typhoid fever, 
though better cultivation has practically eliminated this danger 
in England (2) The shipworm and its allies have been from time 
immemorial a source of considerable loss through their destruc- 
tion of the timber of ships, piers, jetties, etc. The damage to ships 
has, of course, been minimized by the 
introduction of iron-plated hulls; but Ter- 
edo is still a cause of trouble to marine 
engineers and does a considerable amount 
of damage to submarine wooden structures 
and much time and money have been 
devoted to combating this pest. 

EVOLUTION AND PALAEONTOLOGY 

The recognition of Lamellibranchia in 
the oldest fossiliferous rocks is somewhat 
difficult owing to their unsatisfactory pres- 
ervation and the similarity between La- 
mellibranch shells of a certain kind and 
those of Ostracoda (Crustacea). Glyptarca 
which occurs in Upper Cambrian strata is 
certainly a Lamcllibranchbut the exact posi- 
tion of Fordilla and Modioloides (Lower 
Cambrian) which have been referred to this 
class is very uncertain. In the Ordovician 
Ctenodonta and Modiolopsis are recogniz- 
able as representatives of the Proto- 
* » . n ?in V ' " uf 0 ™ni A " u R 1 * u or branchia and Filibranchia; but the class is 

p IG 29 . young tivela, not we ^ represented at this epoch. In the 

showing long byssus Silurian, however, there is a rich Lamelli- 
attached to sand branch fauna containing representatives of 
GRA,NS the chief orders except in the Septibranchs, 

and the modern Aviculidae are recognizable. In the lake beds of 
Devonian age (Old Red Sandstone) are found shells which resem- 
ble those of modern freshwater mussels and are referred to the 
genus Archanodon . These forms and apparently brackish water 
bivalves are well developed in the Carboniferous and a good many 
marine genera represented at the present time are recognizable at 
this period, e.g., Trigonia, Astarte and Lucina. 

A marked alteration of the class took place in Triassic and 




FROM “ANIMALS OF ALL COUNTRIES" (HUTCH* 
INSON) 


FIG. 28. — DATE SHELLS ( LITHOD- 
OMUS) INHABITING CORAL 
The holes are bored by means of an 
acid secretion contained in the mantle 


Jurassic times. Many Palaeozoic genera died out and were re- 
placed by other genera which have persisted to the present time 
{Anatina, Isocardia and Perna). The Pernidae and Astartidae 
were particularly well represented in the seas of this date. 

Reef-building forms such as Chatna and the Rudistae and the 
large genus Inoceramus are characteristic of the Cretaceous fauna. 
In the Tertiary we find a fauna very like that of modern times. 


Edges or the Valves of two 


SPECIMENS OF VOLSELLA 



BY COURTESY OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 

Fig. 30. — VOLSELLA SP. IN A 

SPONGE 


The Rudistae and othei; secon- 
dary families have disappeared 
and the Anisomyaria {Avicula, 
Pinna , etc.) shows retrogressive 
tendencies. Specialized genera 
such as P kolas , Clavagella and 
Gastrochaena make their ap- 
pearance and both in the repre- 
sentative genera and in the dis- 
tribution of the latter, the evolu- 
tion of the present fauna is 
clearly foreshadowed. 

It will be seen that very little is 
to be learnt from fossil remains 
concerning the origin of the Lam- 
ellibranchia and their relation to 


other Mollusca and the poverty of well authenticated and satis- 
factorily preserved lamellibranchs in Cambrian strata makes it 
equally difficult to glean any information from this source as to 

the relationships of the more 
primitive members of the class. 

A recent study of the Pliocene 
fauna of the lower Kakegawa 
beds in Japan has led Makiyama 
to point out that the late Tertiary 
Lamellibranchia evolved at a 
much slower rate than did the 
Gastropoda of the same horizon. 
If this observation is in accord- 
ance with other data it will con- 
stitute an interesting confirmation 
of the impression received after a 
study of living Lamellibranchia, 
viz., that owing either to their 
highly specialized mode of life or 
to some fundamental constitu- 
tional peculiarity, this class of 
Fig 31 .— an oyster reef, with molluscs seems deficient in or- 
oysters (ostreae) forming g an j c energy when compared with 
BEDS the Gastropoda. 

Btbi iography. — (a) General Works and Monographs: N. Odhncr, 
“Morphologische . . . Untersuchungen fiber die Nephridien der La- 
mollibranchicn,” Zeils Wiss Zoologir, too (1912) ; W. T. Caiman, 
“Marine Boring Animals,” British Museum ( Natural History) Eco- 




FROM CALMAN, “GUIDE TO MARINE BORING ANIMALS" (TRUSTEES OF BRITISH MUSEUM) 


Fig. 32. — ABOVE, shell-valves OF THREE COMMON BRITISH SPECI- 
MENS OF TEREDO MEGOTARA. BELOW. A PIECE OF WOOD BORED BY 
TEREDO MEGOTARA, SHOWING CALCAREOUS LINING OF BURROW 


nomic Series 10, 1919 ( Teredo ) ; R. H. Burne, “Anatomy of Pele- 
cypoda,” British Antarctic “Terra Nova” Expedition , Natural History , 
Zoology II. 10 (1920) ; P. Pelseneer, “Les Lamellibranchcs,” Siboga 
Expedition , Zoologie 53a, and “Les Variations et leur heredite chez les 
Mollusques,’’ Mem. 8vo. Ac. Roy. Belg. (1921) ; C. T. Simpson, A 
Catalogue of the Naiades , pt. 1 (Detroit, 1914) ; J. Thiele, “Bivalvia” 
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in Kiikenthal and Krumbach’s Handbuch der Zoologie, Bd. 5 (1926) ; 
W. Kobelt, in Martini und Chemnitz, Conchy lien Cabinet (in 
progress) . 

( b ) Special Works: E. S. Morse, “Observations on living Lamelli- 
branchs of New England,” Proc. Boston Soc. N. Hist. 35 ; N. Odhner, 
“Morphology of Chamidae” Kungl. Sven. Vet. Akad. Handl ., 59, 3; 
W. J. Dakin, “The Eye of Pecten,” Quart. Journ. Micro. Science, 
5 5, p. 49 (1010) ; H. Schereschewsky, “Struktur und Bildung der 
Bruttaschen oei Cyclas cornea ” Zeits. wiss. Zoologie, 98 (1911); 
M. Kupfcr, Die Sekorgane der Pecten arten (Jena, 1916) ; T. C. Nelson, 
Journ. Morphology, xxxi. (1918) “Crystalline Style”; C. H. Edmond- 
son, Journ. Exp’t’l. Zool.,xxx. (1920) “Crystalline Style”; C.M. Yonge, 
Brit. Journ. Exp* VI. Biology, 1, p. 15 (1923), Physiology of Digestion 
in Mya ; F. Weymouth, “Life history ... of the Pismo Clam,” State 
of California Fish and Game Commission, Fish Bulletin No. 7 (1923). 

(G. C. R.) 

LAMENNAIS, HUGUES F£lICITE ROBERT DE 

(1782-1854), French priest, and philosophical and political writer, 
was born at Saint Malo, in Brittany, on June 19, 1782. He was 
the son of a shipowner of Saint Malo ennobled by Louis XVI. for 
public services. Of a sickly and sensitive nature, and impressed 
by the horrors of the French Revolution, his mind was early 
seized with a morbid view of life, and this temper characterized 
him throughout all his changes of opinion and circumstance. He 
was at first inclined towards rationalistic views, but his philo- 
sophical and historical studies convinced him that belief was in- 
dispensable to action and religion the most powerful leaven of 
the community. His Reflexions sur I’itat de Viglise en France 
pendant le i8'* me sibcle et sur sa situation actuelle (1808) was 
seized by Napoleon’s police as dangerously ideological, with its 
eager recommendation of religious revival and active clerical or- 
ganization. It awoke the ultramontane spirit which was to play 
so great a part in politics. 

Lamennais devoted most of 1809 to a translation, in exquisite 
French, of the Speculum Monachorum of Ludovicus Blosius 
(Louis de Blois) which he entitled Le Guide spirituel (1809). I n 
1 81 1 he received the tonsure and became professor of mathe- 
matics in an ecclesiastical college founded by his brother at Saint 
Malo. After the conclusion of the Concordat he published, with 
his brother, De la tradition de Vtglise sur Vinstitution des Aveques 
(1814). The book was occasioned by the emperor’s nomination of 
Cardinal Maury to the archbishopric of Paris. During the 
Hundred Days he escaped to London, where he taught French in 
a school founded by the abbe Jules Carron for French emigres; 
he also became tutor at the house of Lady Jemingham. In 1815 
he returned to Paris, and in 1816 he was ordained priest by the 
bishop of Rennes. 

The first volume of his great work, Essai sur Vindifjerence en 
mature de religion (1817 ; Eng. trans. by Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
1898), made him a power in Catholic Europe. Lamennais de- 
nounced toleration, and advocated a Catholic restoration to 
belief. The right of private judgment, introduced by Descartes 
and Leibnitz into philosophy and science, by Luther into religion 
and by Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists into politics and society, 
had, he contended, terminated in practical atheism and spiritual 
death. The sole hope of regenerating the European communities 
lay in the acceptance of ecclesiastical authority. Three more 
volumes (1818-24) followed, and met with a mixed reception 
from the Gallican bishops and monarchists, but with the en- 
thusiastic adhesion of the younger clergy. The work received the 
formal approval of Leo XII. Lamennais visited Rome at the 
pope’s request, and was offered a place in the Sacred College, which 
he refused. On his return to France he took part in political work, 
and in ultramontane journalism. 

He retired to La Chenaie and gathered round him a group of 
brilliant disciples, including C. de Montalembert, Lacordaire and 
Maurice de Gu6rin, his object being to form an organized body 
of opinion to persuade the French clergy and laity to throw off 
the yoke of the State connection He denounced the liberties of 
the Gallican church. His health broke down and he went to the 
Pyrenees to recruit. After his recovery from a second dangerous 
illness, he believed that he had only been dragged back to life to 
be the instrument of Providence. Les Progrbs de la revolution 
et de la guerre contre VSglise (1828) marked Lamennais’s com- 
plete renunciation of royalist principles, and henceforward he 


dreamt of the advent of a theocratic democracy. He now founded 
L’ Avenir, the first number of which appeared on Oct. 16, 1830, 
with the motto “God and Liberty.” The paper combined extreme 
democratic views on civil questions with a demand for complete 
liberty for the church from civil domination. With the help of 
Montalembert, he founded the Agence generate pour la defense 
de la liberie religieuse, which noted any violations of religious 
freedom and reported them to headquarters. The opposition of 
the Conservative bishops checked the success of L’ Avenir, and 
Lamennais, Montalembert and Lacordaire resolved to suspend it 
for a while. They set out to Rome in Nov. 1831 to obtain the 
approval of Gregory XVI. The “pilgrims of liberty” were re- 
ceived in audience by the pope on condition that the object of 
their visit was not mentioned. A few days after the audience, 
Cardinal Pacca advised their departure from Rome and suggested 
that the Holy See, whilst admitting the justice of their intentions, 
would like the matter left open. Lacordaire and Montalembert 
obeyed; Lamennais remained in Rome, but after the issue of 
Gregory’s letter to the Polish bishops, in which the Polish patriots 
were reproved and the tsar was affirmed to be their lawful 
sovereign, he “shook the dust of Rome from off his feet.” At 
Munich, in 1832, he received the encyclical Mirari vos, condemn- 
ing his policy; as a result L Avenir ceased and the Agence was 
dissolved. 

Lamennais, with his two lieutenants, submitted, and deeply 
wounded, retired to La Chenaie. The famous Paroles dim croyant 
(1834) marks Lamennais’s severance from the church. “A book, 
small in size, but immense in its perversity,” was Gregory’s crit- 
icism in a new encyclical letter. The work had an extraordinary 
circulation and was translated into many European languages. 
Henceforth Lamennais was the apostle of the people alone. Le 
Livre du peuple (1837), De Vesclavage moderne (1839), Politique 
d Vusage du peuple (1839), three volumes of articles from the 
journal of the extreme democracy, Le Monde, reveal him as a 
missionary of liberty, equality and fraternity. Le Pays et le 
gouvernement (1840) caused him a year’s imprisonment. He 
struggled through difficulties of lost friendships, limited means 
and personal illnesses, faithful to the last to his hardly won 
dogma of the sovereignty of the people, and, to judge by his 
contribution to Louis Blanc’s Revue du progres, was ready for 
something like communism. He was named president of the 
“Societe de la solidarity republicaine,” which counted half a 
million adherents in 15 days. The Revolution of 1848 had his 
sympathies, and he started the short-lived Peuple constituent and 
the equally short-lived Revolution d&mocratiquc et sociale. In 
the constituent assembly he sat on the left till the coup d’etat of 
1851 ended all hopes of popular freedom. While deputy he drew 
up a constitution, but it was rejected as too radical. A translation 
of Dante chiefly occupied him till his death (Feb. 27, 1854), in 
Paris. He refused to be reconciled to the church, and was buried 
according to his own directions at Pere La Chaise without funeral 
rites, being mourned by a countless concourse of democratic and 
literary admirers. 

During the most difficult time of his republican period he found 
solace for his intellect in the composition of Une voix de prison 
(1846) written during his imprisonment in a similar strain to Les 
paroles d’un croyant. He also wrote Esquisse de philosophic 
(1840). Of the four volumes of this work the third, which is an 
exposition of art as a development from the aspirations and 
necessities of the temple, remains the best evidence of his think- 
ing power and brilliant style. 

There are two so-called Oeuvres computes de Lamennais (1836; 
1844). The most noteworthy of his writings subsequently published 
are: Amschaspands et Darvands (1843), Le Deuil de la Pologne (1846), 
Melanges philosophiques et politiques (1856), Les Evangiles (1846) 
and La Divine Comtdie — translations of the Gospels and of Dante. 

Part of his voluminous correspondence has also appeared. The 
most interesting volumes are the following: Correspondence de F. de 
Lamennais , edit, by E. D. Forgues (2 vols., 1855-58), Oeuvres in Elites 
de F. Lamennais , edit, by Ange Blaize (2 vols., 1866) ; Correspondence 
inidiit entre Lamennais et le baron de Vitrolles, edit, by E. D. Forgues 
(1819-53) ; Confidences de Lamennais, lettres inddites de 1821 d 1848, 
edit, by A. du Bois de la Villerabel (1886); Lamennais d'aprh des 
documents intdits, by Alfred Roussel (Rennes, 2 vols., 1892) ; 
Lamennais intime, d’aprks une correspondence intdite by A. Roussel 
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(Rennes, 1897) ; Utt Latrtennais inconnu, edit, by A. Laveille (1898) ; 
Lettres de Lamennais d Montalembert, edit, by E. D. Forgues (1898) ; 
and letters published in the Revue bleue, Revue britannique, etc. 

Among lives or studies the following may be mentioned: Notices by 
Sainte-Beuve in the Portraits Contemporains, vol. i., and Nouveaux 
lundis, vol. xi.; F. Brunetiere, Nouveaux essais sur la litthature con - 
temporaine (1893); E. Faguet, Politiques et moralistes, ii. (1898); 
P. Janet, La Philosophic de Lamennais (1890) ; P. Mercier, S.J., 
Lamennais d’aprfo sa correspondance et les travaux les plus ricents 
(1893) ; A. Mollien et F. Duine, Lamennais, sa vie et ses idtes ; Pages 
choisies (Lyons, 1898) ; The Hon. W. Gibson, The Abb 6 de Lamennais 
and the Liberal Catholic Movement in France (1896) ; E. Renan, 
Essais de morale et de critique (1857) i E. Scherer, Melanges de critique 
rehpeuse (1859) ; G. E. Spuller, Lamennais Itude d’histoire et de 
politique religieuse (1892) ; F. Duine, Lamennais (1922) ; P. Harische, 
Lamennais (1924). 

LAMENTATIONS (Lamentations of Jeremiah). A book 
of the Old Testament, placed in the Hebrew Bible amongst the 
five “Megilloth” or “Rolls” in the third canon (Hagiographa), and 
in the LXX, Vulgate and most modem Bibles, after the Book of 
Jeremiah. 

Structure and Form. — The book consists of five “dirges,” or 
poetical elegies. Such poems were properly composed on the death 
of individuals, but all these deal with the fall and desolation of 
Jerusalem. Hebrew metres are scanned by the number of strongly 
accented syllables that the lines contain; and as the phonetic prin- 
ciples of the language require that each independent and significant 
word should carry one such accent, it is the thought as much as 
the sound which gives to each form of metre its peculiar character. 
Each line is divided into two (or, occasionally, three) parts, which 
frequently correspond' to one another in general sense, the second 
half being a repetition or an echo of the first. The two commonest 
metres are (a) those in which a line contains six significant terms 
— six “word-accents,” each part having three, though sometimes, 
especially in prophetic poetry, we find 2:2:2; (b) the so-called 
“Qinah,” in which each line has either five or four word-accents, 
divided as 3:2, 2:2 or (somewhat rarely) 2:3. This last was com- 
monly used for dirges, and is the metre of the first four poems in 
Lamentations; the fifth is written in 3:3. 

There is another striking difference between Lam. i.-iv. and 
Lam. v. The former are “alphabetic acrostics,” that is to say they 
are divided into short “stanzas,” or equal groups of lines, and each 
group begins with a characteristic letter, the whole being arranged 
in twenty-two groups in the order of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
peculiarities may be illustrated by the following rough attempt at 
a translation of the first few verses of Lam. i.: 


v- 3- 


/ / / 

Ah! Lonely she sitteth 

/ 7 . 

Mighty ’mid nations 

/ / . 

Queen among cities 

/ / / 
By night doth she weep — weep! 
/ / 

None doth console her 

/ / 

All her comrades have played 
/ 

her false 

/ , . / / 

Captive is Judah for sorrow 
/ / / 
Among heathen sitteth she 

/ / 


/ / 

— the populous town; 

/ . / 

— a widow is she; 

/ . / 

— a subject is turned. 

/ 

— with her tears on her cheeks; 

/ # / 

—of all that did love her; 


/ / 

—foes have they turned. 

/ / 
—for weight of slave- toil; 
/ / 

—she findeth no rest; 

/ / 


All that hunt her have caught her —in midst of sore straits. 


/ / / 

v. 4. Drear arc the ways to Zion 

/ / 

All her gates are wasted 

/ f 

Grief-stricken her virgins 
/ / / 
v. 5. Exalted on high are her rivals 

/ / 

For Yahweh hath grieved her 
/ / / 

Exiles her babes are gone 

(In the above the order of the English alphabet is followed; the 
Hebrew is rather different.) 

Lam. iii. differs from i., ii. and iv., in that each of the three 
lines of the “stanza” begins with the appropriate letter, instead of 


./ . / 

— no pilgrims keep feast; 

J / 

—her priests do moan; 

j / 

—and bitter her lot. 

/ / 

—her lovers are stilled; 

/ / 

—for her many transgressions; 
/ / 

—in front of her foes. 
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the first only as in the example quoted. Ch. iv., again, is peculiar, 
in that it has two lines to the “stanza” instead of three. Chs. ii., 
iii. and iv. are also peculiar in their arrangement of the alphabet. 
In the normal Hebrew reckoning of the letters the sixteenth is 
“Pe” and the seventeenth “Ayin,” and this is the order now found 
in Lam. i., but in the next three poems these two letters are 
transposed. Finally Lam. v., though it contains twenty-two verses 
(the Hebrew alphabet has twenty-two letters), is written in 3:3 
metre and has little trace of the acrostic. 

Date and Authorship. — The traditional ascription of these 
poems to Jeremiah seems to rest on a misunderstanding of II 
Chron. xxxv. 25, which states that Jeremiah sang a dirge over 
Josiah, and that this was included with a number of others on the 
same king, all being preserved in a book of dirges. But none of 
these poems deals with Josiah, and while “dirges” over the kings 
of Judah from Jehoahaz onwards are preserved in Jer. xxii , none 
of them in the least resembles any of the poems in Lamentations. 

It seems to be clear that all five were composed in the period 
during which the walls of Jerusalem lay in ruins, i.e., between the 
time of Zedekiah and that of Nehemiah. The artificial form sug- 
gests that the first pangs of the agony inflicted by the fall of the 
city had given place to a steady grief, and the poems vary among 
themselves alike in the keenness of the sorrow which they express 
and in their poetic quality. There is no certainty that they were 
the work of the same author; on the contrary, they were more 
probably from different hands, though there is enough similarity 
between Lam. ii. and iv. to suggest to some students that both 
are to be attributed to the same poet. In any case these are prob- 
ably the two earliest of the five; next in order, alike of merit and 
of time, stands Lam. i. Lam. iii. may come from the end of the 
exile or even from a time after the return, while Lam. v. is not 
strictly a dirge at all, but a prayer for deliverance from the govern- 
ment of a foreign oppressor, and would suit any period between 
the destruction of the city and the rebuilding of the walls in 
444 b.c. (T. H. R.) 

LAMETH, ALEXANDRE THEODORE VICTOR, 

Comte de (1760-1829), French soldier and politician, was born 
in Paris on Oct. 20, 1760. He served in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, and in 1789 was elected to the States General. In the 
Constituent Assembly he formed with Barnave and Adrien Duport 
an association called the “Triumvirate,” which controlled a group 
of about forty deputies forming the advanced left of the Assem- 
bly. He presented a famous report in the Constituent Assembly 
on the organization of the army, but is better known by his speech 
on Feb. 28, 1791, at the Jacobin Club, against his personal enemy, 
Mirabeau, whose relations with the court were beginning to be 
suspected. After the flight of the king to Varennes, Lameth be- 
came reconciled with the court. He served in the army as mard- 
chal-de-carnp under Luckner and Lafayette, but was accused of 
treason on Aug. 15, 1792, fled the country, and was imprisoned by 
the Austrians. Returning to France under the Empire he was 
made prefect successively in several departments and created a 
baron (1810). In 1814 he attached himself to the Bourbons, and 
under the Restoration was appointed prefect of Somme, deputy 
for Seine-Inf erieure and finally led the Liberal opposition as 
deputy for Seine-et-Oise. He died in Paris on March 18, 1829. He 
was the author of an important History of the Constituent 
Assembly (2 vols., 1828-1829). 

Of his two brothers, Theodore Lameth (1756-1854) served 
in the American war, sat in the Legislative Assembly as deputy 
from the department of Jura, and became mar 6 chal-de-camp ; 
and Charles Malo Francois Lameth (1757-1832), who also 
served in America, was deputy to the States General of 1789, 
but emigrated early in the Revolution, returned to France under 
the Consulate, and was appointed governor of Wiirzburg under 
the Empire. Like Alexandre, Charles, joined the Bourbons, suc- 
ceeding Alexandre as deputy in 1829. 

See F. A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de V Assemble Const ituanle (1905) ; 
also M. Tourneux, Bibliog. de Vhistoire de Paris (vol. iv., 1906, s v. 
“Lameth”). 

LAMETTRIE, JULIEN OFFRAY DE ( 1709 - 1751 ), 

French physician and philosopher, was born at St Malo on Dec. 
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25, 1709. After studying theology in the Jansenist schools for 
some years, he went (1733) to Leyden to study under Boer- 
haave, and in 1742 returned to Paris, where he obtained the ap- 
pointment of surgeon to the guards. During an attack of 
fever he made observations on himself with reference to the 
action of quickened circulation upon thought, which led him 
to the conclusion that physical phenomena were to be ac- 
counted for as the effects of organic changes in the brain and 
nervous system. This conclusion he worked out in his earliest 
philosophical work, the Histoire naturelle de Tame ( c . 1745). 
The outcry caused by its publication drove Lamettrie back to 
Leyden, where he developed his doctrines still more boldly and 
completely, and with great originality, in L' Homme machine (Eng. 
trans., 1750; ed. with introd. and notes, J. Assezat, 1865), and 
L } Homme plante, treatises based upon principles of the most con- 
sistently materialistic character. The ethics of these principles 
were worked out in Discours sur le bonheur , La Voluptd, and 
L’Art de jouir, in which the end of life is found in the pleasures 
of the senses, and virtue is reduced to self-love. Atheism is the 
only means of ensuring the happiness of the world, which has been 
rendered impossible by the wars brought about by theologians. 
The soul is only the thinking part of the body, and with the body 
it passes away. When death comes, the farce is over (la farce est 
jouee ), therefore let us take our pleasure while we can. Lamettrie 
has been called “the Aristippus of modern materialism.” In 1748 
he was compelled to leave Holland for Berlin, where Frederick the 
Great appointed him court reader. He died on Nov. n, 1751. His 
collected Oeuvres philo so phiques appeared after his death in 
several editions, published in London, Berlin and Amsterdam, 
respectively. 

The chief authority for his life is the Eloge written by Frederick the 
Great (printed in Assczat’s ed. of Homme machine). See F. A. Lange, 
Geschichte des M aterialismus (Eng. trans. by E. C. Thomas, ii. 1880) ; 
Neree Qu6pat (i.e,, Ren6 Paquet), Lamettrie , 5a vie et ses oeuvres 
(1873, with complete history of his works) ; J. E. Poritzky, J. O. de 
Lamettrie, sein Leben und seine Werke (1900) ; F. Picavet, “Lamettrie 
ct la critique allemande,” in Compte rendu des stances de VAcad 
des Sciences morales et politiques, xxxii. (1889), a reply to German 
rehabilitations of Lamettrie. • 

LAMIA, a female demon who devoured children. According 
to late myths she was a queen of Libya, beloved by Zeus; when 
Hera robbed her of her children, out of jealousy, she killed every 
child she could get into her power (Diod. Sic. xx. 41; Schol. 
Aristophanes, Pax., 757); or a queen of the Laestrygonians of 
whom a similar story was told, Schol., Theo. xv. 40. 

She was also known as a sort of fiend who, in the form of a 
beautiful woman, enticed young men to her embraces in order 
that she might devour them. See Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, 
iv. 25. What the Lamia’s tower was (Tertullian, adv. Valent. 3) 
is unknown. 

See Stoll in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. 

LAMMAS, the festival of the wheat harvest, originally cele- 
brated in England on Aug. 1, O.S. (O. Eng. hlafmaesse, from 
hlaf, loaf, and maesse, mass, “loaf-mass”). It was one of the old 
quarter-days, being equivalent to midsummer, the others being 
Martinmas, equivalent to Michaelmas, Candlemas (Christmas) 
and Whitsuntide (Easter). The name is derived from the custom 
of each worshipper presenting in the church a loaf made of the 
new wheat, as an offering of the first-fruits. 

LAMMASCH, HEINRICH (1853-1920), Austrian jurist, 
was born at Seitenstetten, Lower Austria, May 21, 1853. He was 
appointed professor at the University of Vienna in 1889, became 
eminent as a teacher of criminal and international law and his 
publications on these subjects deeply influenced their practice. 
Four times a member of the International Court of Arbitration at 
the Hague, being president three times, he helped to settle, among 
other cases, the dispute between Great Britain and America on the 
fishery rights off the North Coast of America in 1910. As a 
pacifist during the World War he incurred bitter hostility in the 
Austrian Herrenhaus, to which he had belonged since 1899, but he 
inspired confidence elsewhere, and presided over the final ministry 
which liquidated the central administration of the older Austria 
(Oct. 26-Nov. 13, 1918). He died at Salzburg on Jan. 6, 1920. 


His works include: Auslieferungspflicht und Asylrecht (1887) ; 
Grundriss des Strafrechts (1899, 5th ed., 1926). See M. Lammasch and 
H. Sperl, Heinrich Lammasch (Vienna, 1919). 

LAMMAS LANDS. A relic of the old “open-field” system 
of agriculture survives in the so-called “Lammas Lands.” These 
were lands enclosed and held in severalty during the growing of 
corn and grass and thrown open to pasturage during the rest of 
the year for those who had common rights. The opening of the 
fields by throwing down the fences took place on Lammas Day 
(Aug. 12) for corn-lands and on Old Midsummer Day (July 6) 
for grass. They remained open until the following Lady Day. 

See further F. Seebohm, The English Village Community ; C. I. 
Elton, Commons and Waste Lands; P. Vinogradoff, Villainage in 
England. ( See also Agriculture.) 

LAMMERGEYER or Bearded Vulture, a large bird of 
prey inhabiting the mountain ranges of the Palaearctic region, 
though now restricted in Europe to the southern countries. In 
some respects this bird, Gypaetus barbatus, is intermediate be- 
tween eagles and vultures, though more nearly allied to the 
former. It reaches a length of 46m. with a wing-spread of 10ft. 
The top of the head is white, bounded by black; a tuft of black, 
bristly feathers projects from the base of the lower jaw. The 
back and wings are blackish-grey, the rest of the bird pale tawny. 
The irides are light orange and the sclerotics (“white of the eye”) 
scarlet. This bird is an early breeder, building a large nest of 
sticks on a ledge of rock. Here, in February, it lays a single egg, 
more than 3m. in length, of a pale brownish-orange. The young 
are clad in dirty white down. The food of this bird consists of 
carrion, offal, bones, birds and small animals. 

LAMMERMUIR HILLS, a range of round backed hills 
forming the western boundary of Berwickshire in Scotland with 
an average height of about 1,000 ft.; the highest summit being 
Says Law, 1,749 ft. The name is also given to the upland district 
in which the hills are situated. ( See Berwickshire.) 

LAMOIGNON, a French family, which takes its name from 
Lamoignon, a place said to have been in its possession since the 
13th century. One of its several branches is that of Lamoignon 
de Malesherbes. Guillaume de Lamoignon (1617-1677), at- 
tained eminence as a lawyer and became president of the parle- 
ment of Paris in 1658. He presided at the earlier sittings of the 
trial of Fouquet, whom he regarded as innocent. Lamoignon 
tried to simplify the laws of France. Guillaume’s second son, 
Nicolas de Lamoignon (1648-1724), took the surname of Bas- 
ville. He was intendent of Montauban, of Pau, of Poitiers and of 
Languedoc before his retirement in 1718. In Languedoc he took 
strong measures against the Camisards and other Protestants. 
Following the example of Colbert, he encouraged agriculture and 
industry generally and did something towards improving the 
means of communication. Chretien-Francois de Lamoignon 
( 1 73 5— 1 7S9) was one of the assistants of Lom6nie de Brienne, 
whose unpopularity and fall he shared. 

LAMONT, JOHANN VON (1805-1879), Scottish-German 
astronomer and magnetician, was born at Braemar, Aberdeen- 
shire, on Dec. 13, 1805. He was sent at the age of twelve to be 
educated at the Scottish monastery in Regensburg. His strong 
bent for scientific studies was recognized by the head of the 
monastery, P. Deasson, on whose recommendation he was ad- 
mitted in 1827 to the then new observatory of Bogenhausen (near 
Munich), where he worked under J. Soldner. After the death of 
his chief in 1835 he was appointed director of the observatory. In 
1852 he became professor of astronomy at the university of 
Munich, and held both these posts till his death on Aug. 6, 1879. 
Lamont was a member of many learned corporations. Among 
his contributions to astronomy may be noted his eleven zone- 
catalogues of 34,674 stars, his measurements, in 1836-1837, of 
nebulae and clusters, and his determination of the mass of Uranus 
from observations of its satellites (Mem. Astron. Soc. xi. 51, 
1838). A magnetic observatory was equipped at Bogenhausen in 
1840 through his initiative; he executed comprehensive magnetic 
surveys 1849-1858; announced the magnetic decennial period in 
1850, and his discovery of earth-currents in 1862. His Handbuch 
des Erdmagnetismus (Berlin, 1849) is a standard work on the 
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subject. 

See Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic (S. Gunther) ; V. J. Schrift, 
Astr , Gesellschaft, xv. 60; Monthly Notices Roy. Astr. Society, xl. 203; 
Nature, xx. 425; Quart. Journal Meteor. Society, vi. 72; Proceedings 
Roy. Society of Edinburgh, x. 358; The Times (Aug. 12, 1879) ; Sir F. 
Ronalds’s Cat. of Books relating to Electricity and Magnetism, pp. 
281-283 ; Royal Society’s Cat. of Scientific Papers, vols. iii. vii. 

LAMONT, THOMAS WILLIAM (1870- ), American 

banker, was born at Claverack, N.Y., on Sept. 30, 1870. He was 
educated at Phillips academy, Exeter, N.H., and at Harvard where 
he graduated in 1892. He was for two years with the New York 
Tribune. Entering banking in 1903, he was with the Bankers’ 
Trust Company in New York, as secretary and treasurer, and 
after 1905, as vice president. In 1909 he was elected vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of New York city, serving for 
two years. On Jan. 1, 1911 he entered the firm of J. P. Morgan 
and Company. He took part in the work of the firm in floating 
British, French and other Allied loans in America during and after 
the World War. From 1918-22 he was proprietor of the New York 
Evening Post. In 1919 he was one of the financial and economic 
advisors of the American delegation to the Peace Conference in 
Paris. As chairman of the American group of the International 
Banking Consortium for the assistance of China, he visited the 
Far East in 1920 and again in 1927. In 1920 he acted as chairman 
of the American committee which remitted almost $8,000,000 
to China for relief of the starving populace. He is chairman of the 
International Committee of Bankers on Mexico. 

LAMORICIERE, CHRISTOPHE LEON LOUIS JU- 
CHAULT DE (1806-1865), French general, bom at Nantes on 
Sept, ir, 1806, was one of the most distinguished and efficient of 
Bugeaud’s generals in Algeria, rendered special service at Isly 
(August 14, 1844), acted temporarily as governor-general of 
Algeria, and finally effected the capture of Abd el-Kader in 1847. 
Lamoriciere was a member of the chamber of deputies in 1848. 
Under the regime of General Cavaignac he was for a time minister 
of war. From 1848 to 1851 Lamoriciere was one of the most con- 
spicuous opponents of the policy of Louis Napoleon, and at the 
coup d’ftat he was arrested and exiled. In 1S60 he accepted the 
command of the papal army, which he led in the Italian campaign 
of i860. On Sept 18, i860, he was defeated by the Italian army 
at Castelfidardo. He died at Prouzel (Somme) on Sept, n, 1865. 

See E. Keller, Le Gtniral de Lamoricihe (Paris, 1873). 

LA MOTHE LE VAYER, FRANCOIS DE (1588-1672), 
French writer, born in Paris of a noble family of Maine, was an 
await at the parlement of Paris. His Considerations sur Vtto- 
quence franqaise (1638) procured him admission to the Academy, 
and his De V instruction de Mgr. le Dauphin (1640) attracted 
the attention of Richelieu. In 1649 Anne of Austria entrusted 
him with the education of her second son and subsequently with 
the completion of Louis XlV.’s education. The king rewarded 
his tutor by appointing him historiographer of France and coun- 
cillor of state. His other works include: Jugement sur les anciens 
et principaux historiens grecs et lathis (1646); a treatise entitled 
Du pen de certitude qu y il y a en histoire (1668), which in a sense 
marks the beginning of historical criticism in France; and sceptical 
Dialogues, published posthumously under the pseudonym of 
Orosius Tubero. 

See Bayle, Dictionnaire critique, s.v. “Vayer”; L. fitienne, Essai sur 
La Mothe Le Vayer (Paris, 1849). 

LA MOTTE, ANTOINE HOUDAR DE (1672-173O, 
French author, was born in Paris. In 1693 his comedy Les Origi- 
naux proved a complete failure, which so depressed the author that 
he contemplated joining the Trappists, but four years later he 
again began writing operas and ballets, e.g., UEurope galante 
(1697), and tragedies, one of which, Inks de Castro (1723), was 
produced with immense success at the Thecitre Fran<;ais. He was a 
champion of the moderns in the revived controversy of the an- 
cients and moderns. Madame Dacier had published (1699) a 
translation of the Iliad, and La Motte, who knew no Greek, made 
a translation (1714) in verse founded on her* work. The nature 
of his work may be judged from his own expression : “I have taken 
the liberty to change what I thought disagreeable in it.” He de- 
fended the moderns in the Discours sur Homkre prefixed to his 


translation, and in his Reflexions sur la critique (1716). The con- 
troversy was conducted on La Motte’s side with a wit and polite- 
ness which compared very favourably with his opponent’s meth- 
ods. He was elected to the Academy in 1710, and soon after 
became blind. He corresponded with the duchesse du Maine, and 
was the friend of Fontenelle He died in Paris on Dec. 26, 1731. 

His Oeuvres du thidtre (2 vols.) appeared in 1730, and his Oeuvres 
(10 vols.) in 1754. See A. H. Rigault, Histoire de la querelle des 
anciens et des modernes (1859). 

LAMOUREUX, CHARLES (1834-1899), French conduc- 
tor and violinist, was born at Bordeaux on Sept. 28, 1834. He 
studied at the Pau Conservatoire, was engaged as violinist at the 
Opera, and in 1864 organized a series of concerts devoted to cham- 
ber music. A visit to a Handel festival in England led him to 
found the “Societe de l’Harmonie Sacr6e,” and in 1873 he con- 
ducted the first performance in Paris of Handel’s Messiah. He 
also gave performances of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, Handel’s 
Judas Maccabaeus, Gounod’s Gallia , and Massenet’s Eve. He 
became chef d y orchestre at the Op6ra Comique in 1876. In 1881 
he founded the Lamoureux concerts, at which he gave perform- 
ances of Wagner’s music, then little known in Paris. He then took 
the Eden Theatre, and on May 3. 1887 conducted the first per- 
formance of Lohengrin in the French capital. Chauvinist opposi- 
tion prevented the repetition of the performance, but the taboo 
was broken. Lamoureux was successively second chef dyorchestre 
at the Conservatoire, first chef d y orchestre at the Opera Comique, 
and twice first chef d f orchestre at the Opera. He conducted in 
London on several occasions. He died in Paris on Dec. 21, 1899. 

LAMP, the general term for an apparatus in which some com- 
bustible substance, generally for illuminating purposes, is held. 
Lamps are usually associated with lighting, though the term is 
also employed in connection with heating (e.g , spirit-lamp); and 
as now employed for oil, gas and electric light they arc dealt with 
in the article on Lighting. From the artistic point of view, in 
modern times, their variety precludes detailed reference here; but 
their archaeological’ history deserves a fuller account. 

ANCIENT 

Though Athenaeus states (xv. 700) that the lamp was not an 
ancient invention in Greece, it had come into general use there for 
domestic purposes by the 4th century b.c., and no doubt had long 
before been employed for temples or other places where a per- 
manent light was required in place of the torch of Homeric times. 
Herodotus (ii. 62) sees nothing strange in the “festival of lamps,” 
Luchnokaic, which was held at Sais in Egypt, except in the vast 
number of them. Each was filled with oil so as to bum the whole 

night. Again he speaks of evening 
as the time of lamps (vii. 215). 
Still, the scarcity of lamps in a 
style anything like that of an early 
period, compared with the im- 
mense number of them from the 
late Greek and Roman age, seems 
to justify the remark of Athen- 
aeus. The commonest sort of 
domestic lamp was of terra-cotta 
and of the shape seen in figs. 1 and 
2, with a spout or nozzle in which 
the wick burned, a round hole on 
the top to pour oil in and a 
handle with which to carry it. 
Some lampo had two or more 
spouts and there was a large class with numerous holes for wicks 
but without nozzles. Decoration was confined to the front of the 
handle, or more commonly to the circular space on the top of the 
lamp, and it consisted almost always of a design in relief, taken 
from mythology or legend, from objects of daily life or scenes 
such as displays of gladiators or chariot races, from animals and 
the chase A lamp in the British Museum has a view of the in- 
terior of a Roman circus with spectators looking on at a chariot 
race. In other cases the lamp is made altogether of a fantastic 
shape, as in the form of an animal, a bull’s head, or a human 
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Figs, t and 2. — roman terra- 
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foot. Naturally colour was excluded from the ornamentation 
except in the form of a red or black glaze, which would resist 
the heat. The typical form of hand lamp (figs, 1, 2) is a com- 
bination of the flatness necessary for carrying steady and re- 
maining steady when set down, with the roundness evolved from 
the working in clay and characteristic of vessels in that material. 
In the bronze lamps this same type is retained, though the round- 
ness was less in keeping with metal. Fanciful shapes are equally 
common in bronze. The standard form of handle consists of a 
ring for the forefinger and above it a kind of palmette for the 
thumb. Instead of the palmette is sometimes a crescent, no doubt 
in allusion to the moon. It. was only with bronze lamps that the 
cover protecting the flame from the wind could be used, as was the 
case out of doors in Athens. Such a lamp, because of this pro- 
tection, was in fact a lantern. 

Apparently it was to the lantern that the Greek appellation 
lampas , a torch, was first transferred, probably from a custom of 
having guards to protect the torches also. Afterwards it came to 
be employed for the lamp itself. When Juvenal (Sat., iii. 277) 
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FlG. 3. — ROMAN BRONZE LAMP. FOUND IN BATHS OF JULIAN. PARIS 

speaks of the aetiea lampas he may mean a torch with a bronze 
handle, but more probably either a lamp or a lantern. Lamps used 
for suspension were mostly of bronze, and in such cases the deco- 
ration was on the under part, so as to be seen from below. Of 
this the best example is the lamp at Cortona, found there in 1840 
(engraved, Monumenti d . inst. arch., iii. pis. 41, 42, and in Dennis, 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 2nd ed. ii. p. 403). It is set 
round with 16 nozzles ornamented alternately with a siren and a 
satyr playing on a double flute. Between each pair of nozzles is a 
head of a river god, and on the bottom of the lamp is a large 
mask of Medusa, surrounded by bands of animals. These designs 
are in relief, and the workmanship, which appears to belong to the 
beginning of the 5th century b.c., justifies the esteem in which 
Etruscan lamps were held in antiquity (Athenaeus, xv. 700). Of a 
later but still excellent style is a bronze lamp in the British Mu- 
seum found in the baths of Julian in Paris (fig. 3). The chain is 
attached by means of two dolphins very artistically combined. 
Under the nozzles are heads of Pan; and from the sides project 
the foreparts of lions. To what extent lamps may have been 
used in temples is unknown. Probably the Erechtheum on the 
Acropolis of Athens was an exception in having a gold one kept 
burning day and night, just sis this lamp itself must have been an 
exception in its artistic merits. It was the work of the sculptor 
Callimachus, and was made apparently for the newly rebuilt 
temple a little before 400 b.c. When once filled with oil and 


lit it burned continuously for a whole year. The wick was of a 
fine flax called Carpasian (now understood to have been a kind 
of cotton), which proved to be the least combustible of all 
flax (Pausanias, i. 26. 7). Above the lamp a palm tree of bronze 
rose to the roof for the purpose of carrying off the fumes. But 
how this was managed it is not easy to determine unless the 
palm be supposed to have been inverted and to have hung above 

the lamp, spread out like a re* 
flector, for which purpose the pol- 
ished bronze would have served 
fairly well. The stem if left hol- 
low would collect the fumes and 
carry them out through the 
roof. 

This lamp was refilled on ex- 
actly the same day each year, 
so that there seems to have been 
an idea of measuring time by it, 
such as may also have been the 
case in regard to the lamp stand 
capable of holding as many lamps 
as there were days of the year, 
which Dionysius the Sicilian tyrant placed in the Prytaneum of 
Tarentum. At Pharae in Achaia there was in the market-place an 
oracular statue of Hermes with a marble altar before it to which 
bronze lamps were attached by means of lead Whoever desired to 
consult the statue went there in the evening and first filled the 
lamps and lit them, placing also a bronze coin on the altar. A sim- 
ilar custom prevailed at the oracle of Apis in Egypt (Pausanias, 
vii. 22. 2). At Argos he speaks of a chasm into which it was a cus- 
tom continued to his time to let down burning lamps, with some 
reference to the goddess of the lower world, Persephone (ii. 22. 
4). At Cnidus a large number of terra-cotta lamps were found 
crowded in one place a little distance below the surface, and it 
was conjectured that there must have been there some statue or 
altar at which it had been a custom to leave lamps burning at 
night (Newton, Discoveries at Halicarnassus, etc., ii. 394). These 
lamps are of terra-cotta, but with little ornamentation and so like 
each other in workmanship that they must all have come from 
one pottery, and may have been brought on one occasion to the 
spot where they were found, probably the funeral of a person 
with many friends, or the celebration of a festival in his honour, 
such as the parentalia among the Romans, to maintain which it 
was a common custom to bequeath property. For example, a mar- 
ble slab in the British Museum has a Latin inscription describing 
the property which had been left to provide among other things 

that a lighted lamp with incense 
on it should be placed at the 
tomb of the deceased 4m the kal- 
ends, nones and ides of each 
month ( Mus . Marbles, v. pi. 8, 
fig. 2). For birthday presents 
terra-cotta lamps appear to have 
been frequently employed, the 
device generally being that of 
two figures of Victory holding be- 
tween them a disc inscribed with 
a good wish for the new year: 
Annv Nov Favstv Feux. This 
by courteey of the ■uTisH museum is the inscription on a lamp in 
Fig. 5 .— near view of lion on the British Museum, which be- 
roman bronze lamp in fig. 3 s jdes the Victories has among 
other symbols a disc with the head of Janus. As the torch gave way 
to the lamp in fact, so also it gave way in mythology. In the earlier 
myths, as in that of Demeter, it is a torch with which she goes 
forth to search for her daughter, but in the late myth of Cupid 
and Psyche it is an oil lamp which Psyche carries, and from which, 
to her grief, a drop of hot oil falls on Cupid and awakes him. 
Terra-cotta lamps have very frequently the name of the maker 
stamped on the foot. Clay moulds from which the lamps were 
made have been discovered in considerable numbers. 

(A. S. ML) 
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Fig. 4. — ROMAN HANGING LAMP 
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SETTINGS AND DECORATIONS OF LAMPS 


1. T'ang dynasty (618-906) mortuary vase with shade of batiked silk 3. Samson reproduction of famille rose Chinese vase mounted in Louis 

2. Ming dynasty (1368-1644) vase of two cylinders decorated with 15th ormolu with shade of batiked crepe 

inverted mountain designs and embraced with dragons. Shade 4. Brass lamp of old English design with hand coloured dry-point 
of batiked velvet shade derived from 15th century English bible illumination 




DRAWN FOH THE INlYlIOP/FDIA BRITANNICA BY WARREN E COX 

SKETCHES IN INDIA INK OF FOUR LAMPS 

1. Mina Dynasty (1368-1644) celadon lamp with batiked shade 2 - 12th 13th century Persian lustre lamp with batiked crSpe shade 

3. Sung Dynasty (960-1280) tu ting lamp, showing Greek Influence, 4 ‘ Sur >0 Dynasty (960-1280) lamp with painted silk shade from 

with lotus design on shad© taken from famous three-colour famous fan painting, “Fish at play,” Metropolitan Museum 

Inconse burner 
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MODERN 

A new element has been introduced within the last fifty years 
into the decoration of the interior. For centuries men beautified 
their homes by the use of rugs, furniture, tapestries and other wall 
hangings, and during all this time the lamp consisted of a torch, a 
small cup of oil in which floated a wick, a candle in an ornamental 
candlestick or a kerosene lamp. Only since the discovery of 
electric light which did away with the necessity of considering 
ventilation and fire risk, and which at the same time made pos- 
sible great candle-power in small space, has the art of the de- 
signing of lamps and shades come into being, if we except the 
beautiful mosque lamps and Chinese and Japanese lanterns. 

DESIGN 

There is a distinct trend in modern decoration toward the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary art objects, a reaction against the crowding 
of the 19th century. Yet lamps are necessarily art objects which 
demand prominent settings in order to fulfill properly their func- 
tion of distributing light. Therefore, in order not to run counter 
to the tendencies of the day it is necessary in the designing of 
lamps to merge them into their backgrounds as much as possible. 

A work of art should have unity of line, structure and colour, 
and the trend in modern lamp design is to make the texture of the 
shade harmonize with the texture of the base. Thus velvets 
may be employed in conjunction with bronze and pottery vases. 
Thin silks, satins and taffetas may be used with porcelain vases, 
the sheen of the material matching the glaze of the vase. 

It is interesting to note that because we have used oil lamps 
for centuries the eye, accustomed to an oil container, demands 
something of the sort even when it is entirely unnecessary in 
the electric lamp. We may break away from tradition, but should 
not do so too abruptly and without reason, and therefore lamps 
which are constructed with the slender stems adequate to carry an 
electric wire are often less satisfactory to the eye than those con- 
structed with a larger and more substantial base. Moreover, 
through the use of high candlepower demanded in the modern 
home, the lamp-shade must be large enough to eliminate glare 
(see Lighting) and should therefore have a large and massive 
base to support it. 

In order that lamp bases may harmonize with the furnishings 
of the home, they must be chosen from potteries, porcelains and 
bronzes of appropriate periods, conforming in colour and design 
with the rugs, wall hangings, furniture and general architectural 
treatment. Reading-light areas should be laid out in planning 
the arrangement of the lamp units in a room. When the 
radius of one of these reading-light areas has been established 
and the base selected for the lamp, the shade can be designed 



SIZES THAT ARE PROPERLY MOUNTED IN RELATION TO THE READIN9 
LIGHT AREA 

The larger lamp, with shade, i« in solid lines; tha smaller, in dotted lines 

without regard to the light area and only when the mountings 
are planned should the light area be brought into consideration. 
The diagram in fig. 1 shows a table on which stands a large lamp 
with a shade of one shape in solid lines and a small lamp with a 
shade of another shape in dotted lines, and it will be seen that 
when a line is drawn from the circumference of the reading-light 
area this establishes the location of the electric bulbs on the 
mountings. The problem of lighting (q.v.) is considered sepa- 
rately; this article is therefore concerned solely with the design 
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and construction of a new type of art object which is to be 
moulded into the interior and made harmonious with it, giving 
it a proper accent in the form of a high-light when the lamp is 
in use, and casting over it a tint or wash that will establish the 
mood of the interior at night. 

When the other furnishings of the room are antique the lamp 
should be antique. When they are modern it should be modem, 
but of whatever style or period, there are certain fundamental 
rules of design which will help to make the unit beautiful. 
There should not be a too abrupt change from the design and 
colouration of the vase to the design and colouration of the shade. 
The elements to be considered in knitting them are: (1) propor- 
tion, (3) the quality of the curve, (3) texture and (4) colour. 

Proportion. — In designing a lamp-shade the proportions must 
be so simple that the eye can measure them and take pleasure in 



FIG. 2.— DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING PROPORTION OF LINE MEASUREMENTS 
No. 1. Lamp built within a iquaro, itandlng upon one corner *o that dimen- 
sions A:B^C:D. No. 2. Lamp built within an equilateral triangle, ABC, 
above which is another simple triangle, BCD. No. 3. Lamp with the same 
proportions as No. 1, except that the square, In accordance with the down- 
ward curves of the vase, has been lifted so that it does not touch the bottom 

them. Often a lamp can be built within a square standing upon 
one corner (fig. 2, No. 1), which gives an interesting simple pro- 
portion between the ratios of the height of the vase and the 
height of the shade, and what may be termed the two wings of the 
shade divided by the centre line of the symmetrical form. Thus 
dimensions A>B^C:D. Other arrangements may be used. In 
fig. 2, No. 3, the same proportions have been used, except that 
the square has been lifted so that the lower point does not touch 
the bottom of the vase. In fig. 2, No. 2, a different arrangement 
has been adopted. The focal point of the base in this case was 
felt by the artist to be a short distance below the actual base. By 
erecting from this point A two lines at an angle of 6o° from the 
horizontal and connecting them with the line #-C, the height of 
which was established at a distance above the mouth of the vase 
equal to the distance between the top of the shoulder of the vase 
and its mouth, an equilateral triangle was formed, above which 
was erected another simple triangle with base angles of 30°. The 
distance from the apex of this triangle to the shoulder of the vase 
is equal to the radius of the shade. Thus there is no limitation 
other than that of the use of simple proportions based upon 
simple geometric forms. 

Aside from the proportions of line, we should consider the pro- 
portions of area of front elevation which may be built upon any 
simple ratio. Thus, most of the shades shown in the colour plates 
are twice the size of the vases, while the one in the lower right- 
hand corner of Plate II. is three times the size. This ratio i9 ob- 
vious in the square lines of the Ming lamp in the upper right- 
hand comer of Plate I. The shade appears in the same area as 
would two of the vases set side by side. Many of these simple 
proportions may be used, creating a feeling of satisfaction afid 
architectural structure. ( See Drawing ) 

At times the point to be selected from which to work is not 
at the exact bottom of the vase. The establishment of this starting 
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point depends on the curves of the vase as they approach the 
bottom. It will be seen that these curves in fig. 2, No. 2 sweep 
in a downward direction more strongly than do those in fig. 2, 
No. 3. In the first vase the curves of the shoulders drop into 
straight lines which establish point A. The other vase with an 
egg-shaped body establishes this point well above the bottom at 
the point of the egg or the convergence of the more rounded 
curves. In fig 3 will be seen two 
contrasting vases, one a bottle 
shape with a distinctly downward 
movement because the weight of 
the body is so low that it seems to 
sag, while the other seems to 
stand on tip-toe. In the first, the 
position of the base is fixed by 
the rounded curves at a fraction 
of an inch below the bottom, 
while in the second it is pro- 
jected some dis-tance below giving 
a thrust upward In the first, the 
shade should be designed in heavy 
sagging lines. In the second, it 
should be like the wings of a bird. 

The study of the movement upward or downward of fine vases 
is fascinating, and many of the best forms are so perfectly 
balanced that they have a dignity fitting them for a temple or a 
palace. 

Quality of the Curve.— Not only must the proportions be 
carefully thought out, but the curves themselves must be so estab- 
lished as to help the work of art upon which they are to be grafted. 
At times the designer may simply repeat in the shade, the curves 
of the vase, giving them a broader sweep, in harmony with the 
larger area. Subtleties of curve in the vase may be so accented 
that attention is called to them. An example of this is the treat- 
ment of the Celadon lamp, colour Plate II , where the subtle 
convex curve, finished at cither end with a slight concavity, is 
accented in the broad border of the shade. In the study of these 
curves the designer should have a knowledge of the architecture 
and other arts of the countries from which his lamp bases have 
been selected. There is a prim puritanical quality in Chinese art 
up to the Ming dynasty, which is never duplicated in the softer, 
rounder curves of the art of the Near East. These characteristics 
should be accented rather than contradicted. 

In the treatment of the necessarily strong horizontal line at the 
bottom of the shade the sensitive artist feels, if he has studied the 
curves of the vase and followed them up to its mouth, that there 
is a too abrupt stop before arriving at the curves of the shade. 
That many designers have felt this is shown by the tendency to 
attempt to soften this line with fringe or some other decorative 
treatment. Fringe is bad, as there are very few vases, even includ- 
ing those of the Italian Renaissance, which could be associated 
with textiles so finished. The architectural severity of the base, be 
it pottery, bronze or wood, demands that the shade be treated 
more or less architecturally, but that this line may be softened by 
the design alone, will be seen in the two lamps at the bottom of 
colour Plate II. The softening is accomplished by curving the 
wires which drop into the bottom circumference of the shade, 
and sometimes by treating the line itself in various scalloped 
forms, as may be seen in flowers with rounded or pointed petals; 
and though the designer of a vase seldom uses petals, because 
they are too easily broken, the designer of the shade may use 
them, as they do not weaken the shade. 

Texture of Shade. — Texture, the third element to be con- 
sidered must be very carefully thought out. At times the rough 
wheel marks on an early glazed pottery are best simulated by 
using a thin glossy fabric lined with heavily woven crude fabric 
so stretched that the heavy weave runs on the horizontal. Often 
soft mat glazes can be simulated by the use of dull crepes over 
which are stretched a thin chiffon or georgette crepe. These 
fabrics are useful in approaching the two-tone textures of some 
glazes such as powder blue, robin’s egg souffle, etc. Nothing in a 
fabric comes closer, if properly treated, to give the feeling of 


| weight and richness necessary in the shading of a fine heavy 
pottery or bronze than does velvet, but the type of velvet chosen, 
its density of weave, and its treatment must all be considered. 
The traditions of old Spain and Italy hav.e taught us the associa- 
tion of vellum with iron, and the slender delicate though strong 
curves of wrought iron work lend themselves beautifully to the 
type of curve found in the illumination of old missals. Many 
other substances such as wool may be used, but as a rule it is 
wise to eliminate those harsh substances such as glass which are 
very difficult to make harmonious with any sort of base. 

The colour of the vase is as a rule carried up into the shade, 
but at times the vase may be, as in the illustration colour Tlate I., 
too strong in blue to permit the shade to give the desired light if 
it were predominant in this colour. However, at times contrasted 
hues are more attractive, and permit a more pleasant colour 
of light. A careful study of the laws of colour is necessary 
in order to handle successfully colour in the making of lamps. 

I Errors in judgment will be doubly accentuated when the lamp is lit 
and not only must the artistic conception be thought of, but the 
psychological effect of the colour used must be constantly kept in 
mind. ( Sec Lighting: Practice .) 

MOUNTING 

The modern work of lamp mounting includes a variety of 
crafts. Experts with the modern lathe must be able to bore 
wood or bronze stems, sometimes a number of feet in length, and 
handle other equipment for the grinding out of holes in the bottom 
of porcelain and pottery vases. This boring is required in even 
the most expensive pieces and must be done with a certainty that 
no breakage will occur. Many bases arc spun on the machine 
lathe over a wooden chuck of the exact shape and size desired. 
Afterwards these spun bases may be treated by the processes of 
repousse, chasing, inlaying, etc. 

The casting is usually carried on in large plants and the rough 
castings finished by hand in the lamp-mounter’s shop. These 
castings, due to the fact that they stand in a bright illumination 
just below the eye, must be very carefully “cleaned.” (For the 
various finishing processes see Sculpture Technique; Ormolu, 
etc ) 

It is necessary to have a cluster of sockets which hold the 
electric lamps and these sockets should be mounted on either 
short or long goose-neck arms depending upon the size of the 
shade. Great care must be taken to have the lamps at the proper 
distance above the top of the vase so that the reading light will 
be exactly what is required by the lamp designer (see Design). 
There should be an adjustable shade-rest made by a tightly fitting 
post within a collar which is set with a thumbscrew at various 
heights, allowing a play of about two inches. This adjustment 
is not for the purpose of allowing more or less light but for 
the purpose of slightly raising the shade, if the lamp is placed on 
a low table, or slightly lowering it, if placed on a high table, in 
order that the proportions originally designed will be kept constant. 

The wiring must be carefully done and it is often an advantage 
to have a small switch-box in the base as well as the pull-chain 
sockets under the shade. This switch enables one to turn the 
current on or off with greater convenience. 

Shade-making. — After the design of the shade has been care- 
fully worked out (usually to quarter scale) a drawing in full 
size is made and sent to the framemaker who specializes in the 
bending and welding together of wires into the exact forms de- 
sired. These wires are usually bent over rollers of various 
diameter or made to conform to curves established by the arrange- 
ment of short iron pegs fitting into holes in a heavy iron plate, 
and the craftsmen who do this work are experts in the art of 
obtaining the exact curve indicated on the drawing. Not many 
years ago all frames were soldered together with soft solder but 
it was found that these frames had large joints which were easily 
broken and in the modern plants electric welding has taken the 
place of the soldering process. The shade-rest consists of a heavy 
washer usually of brass about a quarter of an inch thick which is 
set within a small ring of wire to which the cover can be sewn 
and to which it is attached by three or four very short posts. 



Fig. 3 . — CONTRASTING VASES OF 
DISTINCTLY DOWNWARD (LEFT) AND 
UPWARD (RIGHT) LINES 
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DECORATION FOR A LAMP SHADE 

DRY POINT EXECUTED BY WARREN E. COX 

This dry point is printed upon translucent vellum and hand-coloured. The design was taken 
from the illumination of a 15th centuiy English bible. Six of these panels are mounted for the 
shade of the lamp shown in the lower right-hand corner of Colour Plate I 




1. Wrapping wire frame tightly with silk 3. Sewing finishing braid over seams 

tape, to which linings are sewn 4 , Painting directly upon shade made 

2. Proper method of sewing linings with varnished lining 


XIII. 63 a 



PROCESSES IN LAMP MANUFACTURE 


1. Boring a vase for insertion of fixtures 

2. Spinning a metal base 

3. Chasing a metal base 


4. Finishing metal bases. Goose-neck arms at right 

5. Assembling lamps, showing sockets, vases, bases, goose-neck arms 

6. Wiring a lamp. At right, lamps In which wiring Is complete 




LAMP-BLACK— LAMPEDUSA 
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Sometimes the shade-rest is sunk slightly below the level of the 
top of the shade so that the mounting of the finial is not promi- 
nent. The mountings of finials, however, have so improved in 
recent years that they are no longer unsightly and therefore the 
present custom is to leave the shade-rest flush with the top. 

When the shade frame is returned from the framemaker’s it is 
first carefully checked with the drawing and then set upon the 
lamp in order to make sure that the desired result has been ob- 
tained. Often, slight corrections at this point lead to a great 
enhancement of the beauty of the finished product. The frame is 
then wrapped carefully and tightly with a thin binding-tape to 
which the lining and outside coverings are sewn. If this binding- 
tape is not very securely in place the covers are likely to slip 
and cause wrinkles in the shade. The sewing of the covers to the 
tape must be done with very fine stitches entirely hidden under- 
neath by the wire and finally hidden on the outside by the narrow 
braid or ribbon used in finishing. Often the lining is given a coat 
of shellac or water-proof varnish and when this is dried so that it 
is no longer sticky but still soft enough for a needle to penetrate 
easily, the cover is sewn into place. When this process is followed 
and the cover properly sized it is possible to paint directly on the 
shade with oils, water-colours or inks. 

If this outside cover is to be executed off the shade it should 
first be pinned into place and the design carefully drawn in soft 
pencil, each panel being marked with a key number corresponding 
to a small number attached to the frame so that the panels can be 
put in place after the work is accomplished in the correct order 
and with a perfect matching of the design at the seams. In ac- 
complishing this work certain allowance must be made for the 
slight shrinkage due to the repeated dyeings and it must be re- 
membered that the shrinkage occurs on the long and crossways 
of the material, while the bias will permit sufficient stretching to 
overcome it. It may be said here that the linings and covers 
should always be put on with the centre axis of the panel running 
true with the length of the material and with the cross-threads 
running as nearly horizontal as possible. Finally, in the finish- 
ing, the narrowest possible braid or ribbon should as a rule be 
employed to hide the seams and often tiny folds of the material 
of which the shade was made arc pressed into service, though 
these are seldom as satisfactory as the other edging materials, 
for often the design demands a slight deepening contrast in the 
framing of the panels. 

The method of making parchment or vellum shades is very 
similar to that already described, except, that as a rule no lining 
is necessary unless the design involves incisions in the cover. 
Usually these shades are put together with the assistance of an 
adhesive and nearly every lampmaker has his favourite glues or 
cements for this purpose. However, it has been found that the 
use of an adhesive alone is not sufficient to make sure that the 
panels will not expand and contract from the heat of the bulbs 
in the lamp, from moisture, and various other causes enough to 
tear them loose from the frame. It is therefore necessary either 
to water-proof the joints and panels with shellac, or some similar 
substances, or to sew them as well as cement them into place. 
In the making of real vellum shades special attention must be 
paid to this work, and the frames must be far heavier than those 
employed in ordinary work, for real vellum being a split raw- 
hide, expands and contracts to a tremendous degree, often buckling 
on the frame or contracting so that it is distorted out of shape. It 
is therefore wise to cement and sew this material into place and 
to treat it with oil so that moisture has a lessened effect. 

Glass, mica and capa shell should be avoided as well as un- 
covered varnished silk, for these substances are too harsh and too 
translucent to knit in well with the average interior and no matter 
how carefully treated permit a harsh glare of light which is un- 
pleasant. If, however, the lamps happen to be made for distant 
effects such as stage sets, these materials may help to procure 
admirable effects. 

Almost any graphic art can be employed in the decoration of 
the various materials used. Painting with translucent colours, 
batik/ etching, woodblock printing and all other methods have 
their advantages and disadvantages which must be studied care- 


fully. Colour Plate III. shows a dry-point panel to which colour 
and’ gold leaf were also added. The gold leaf though opaque has 
been handled in such small areas that it seems a natural part of 
the lacy design of the original print. When the lamp is lit, and in 
the daytime also, the glint from these gilded areas adds richness 
which could not otherwise be obtained. Care must be used, how- 
ever, in the employment of this medium to have it well dis- 
tributed in a delicate pattern or used in properly designed masses 
for silhouette effects so that the opacity helps rather than hinders 
the motive. Many lithographs or four-colour prints have been 
employed successfully but it is very difficult to obtain exactly 
the type of print which will be most suitable to the lamp and to 
the surroundings. However, at times, certain typical period de- 
signs can be so employed, and of course, when printed in quantity, 
they give a beautiful result at a considerably reduced cost for 
manufacture. 

It is also necessary to mention briefly the finial or crest mounted 
upon what is known as the shade-binder. This may consist of 
the cover or part of the cover of the original vase ( see colour 
Plate I., upper left-hand corner), a small casting which recalls the 
design of the mounts or of a decorative piece of semi-precious 
stone (suitable for Chinese lamps) as seen in some of the other 
colour plates. This finial should, however, always be considered 
a part of the design and should carry out the feeling of the lines 
of the lamp. (W. E. Cx.) 

LAMP-BLACK, a deep black pigment consisting of carbon 
in a very fine state of division, obtained by the imperfect com- 
bustion of highly carbonaceous substances. It is manufactured 
from scraps of resin, pitch refuse, inferior oils and fats, and other 
similar combustibles rich in carbon, the finest lamp-black being 
procured by the combustion of oils obtained in coal-tar distilla- 
tion (sec Coal-Tar). Lamp-black is extensively used in the manu- 
facture of printing ink, as a pigment for oil painting and also for 
“ebonizing” cabinet work, and in the waxing and lacquering of 
leather. It is the principal constituent of China ink. 

LAMPEDUSA, a small island in the Mediterranean, province 
of Girgenti, 112 m. south-south-west from the town of Girgenti. 
Pop. (1921, including Linosa) 2,593. The two islands are now 
known as the Isole Pelagie, and are reached by steamer from 
Porto Empedocle. Its greatest length is about 7 m., its greatest 
width about 2 m.; the highest point is 400 ft. above sea-level. 
It stands on the edge of the submarine platform of the east coast 
of Tunisia, from which (at Mahadia) it is 90 m. distant east- 
wards. The soil is calcareous; it was covered with scrub (chiefly 
the wild olive) until comparatively recent times, but this has 
been cut, and the rock is now bare. The valleys are, however, 
fairly fertile. On the south, near the only village, is the harbour, 
dredged to a depth of 13 ft. and good for torpedo boats and 
small craft. There are prehistoric hut-foundations, also Punic 
tombs and Roman buildings near the harbour. The island is the 
Lopadusa of Strabo, and the Lipadosa of Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso, the scene of the landing of Roger of Sicily and of his 
conversion with the hermit. In 1436 it was given by Alfonso of 
Aragon to Don Giovanni de Caro, baron of Montechiaro. A 
thousand slaves were taken from its population in 1553. In 
1661, Ferdinand Tommasi, its then owner, received the title of 
prince from Charles II. of Spain. In 1737 the earl of Sandwich 
found only one inhabitant upon it; in 1760 some French settlers 
established themselves there. Catherine II. of Russia proposed 
to buy it as a Russian naval station, and the British government 
thought of doing the same if Napoleon had seized Malta. 
In 1843 onwards Ferdinand II. of Naples established a colony 
there. There is now an Italian penal colony, with some 400 
convicts. Eight miles west is the islet of Lampione. Linosa, some 
30 m. to the north-north-east, measures about 2 by 2 m., and is 
entirely volcanic; its highest point is .610 ft. above sea-level. 
It has landing-places on the south and west and is more fertile 
than Lampedusa, but suffers from lack of springs. Fragments of 
Roman pottery and Roman coins have been found there, but 
cisterns and ruins of houses are probably later. 

See T. Ashby, “Lampedusa, Linosa and Lampione, in Annals 
of Archaeology and Anthropology, iv., n sqq. (Liverpool, 1911). 
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LAMPERTHEIM, a town in Hesse, Germany, and 8 m. 
N. from Mannheim by the railway to Frankfort-on-Main via 
Biblis, and at the junction of lines to Worms and Weinheim. It 
has chemical and cigar factories. Pop. (1925) 11,580. 

LAMPETER, municipal borough, Cardiganshire, Wales, on 
the Teifi, and at the convergence of roads from Aberayron, 
Tregaron, Llandilo, Carmarthen and Newcastle Emlyn and on 
the Carmarthen to Aberystwyth branch of the Great Western 
railway. Pop. (1921), 1,813. As an outpost on the upper Teifi, 
Lampeter possessed a castle which was demolished by Owen 
Gwynedd in the 12th century. The town was first incorporated 
under Edward II., but the earliest known charter dates from 
the reign of Henry VI. Further charters were granted in 1814 
and 1884. In post-mediaeval times Lampeter was an important 
centre for cattle to be driven through the hill-passes to England. 
This activity ceased after the advent of the railway, but Lam- 
peter still remained important for its fairs, especially Dalis 
Horse Fair. In 1822 St. David’s college, for the training of 
students for the Welsh church, was founded by Bishop Burgess 
of St. David’s. The college possesses by charter the privilege 
of conferring the bachelor degrees in arts and divinity. Lam- 
peter’s position at a convergence of routes led to its becoming an 
assize town after 1886, and since 1918 an important bus centre. 

LAMPONGS (THE), a residency in south-east Sumatra, 
Dutch East Indies, bounded on the north and west by Palembang, 
on the south by Bencoolen, and on the east by the Straits of 
Sunda; area 28,268 sqkm. ; pop. 239,985 (564 Europeans and 
Eurasians). The south-western part of the residency, right up 
to the Bencoolen border, is mountainous, with heights of nearly 
7,000 ft., and from these highlands several rivers flow eastwards to 
the sea, the ground about the coast being very flat. In the extreme 
south the coast is deeply indented, forming two large bays — 
Semangko Bay and Lampong Bay — the latter providing a good 
harbour. At the head of the bay is Teluk Betong, the capital, and 
the chief port, pop. 14,980. Other towns are Kotoagung, and 
Kalianda, on the south coast, and Menggala, Gunungsugih, and 
Sukodano, riverine towns. The principal rivers are the Sekam- 
rung, Seputi, Terusan, Tulangbawang, and the Mesuji, which 
divides the Lampongs from Palembang. Rice, tobacco, rubber, 
pepper and coconuts are the principal crops, and pepper (black) 
is the chief article of export. Pepper cultivation is in native 
hands, and proprietors of large gardens are men of wealth, and 
big employers of labour. Trade returns (1926): imports, 1,173,- 
722 guilders; exports, 15,492,378 guilders. A road runs from 
Kalianda oa the coast to Teluk Betong, and on to Gunungsugih, 
and Menggala, with branches to Koto Bumi and Sukodano, and 
there is a railway line from Teluk Betong to Blambangan (52 m.), 
in the interior, which is to be continued across the residency to 
Muaro Enim, in Palembang, thus ensuring rail communication 
between Palembang town and Teluk Betong. The Tulangbawang 
is navigable for ocean steamers to Menggala, to which there are 
regular services; there is frequent steamer communication be- 
tween Teluk Betong and Merak in north Java. 

The Lampongs (people) form part of the indigenous population 
of Sumatra, and are probably of Malay-Polynesian origin: their 
proximity to northern Java has resulted in some admixture of 
Javanese and Sundanese blood. Their alphabet and stage of civili- 
zation denote Hindu influence; in religion they are wholly Moham- 
medan, and their language has some affinity with Batak and Sun- 
danese. They are an agricultural folk, marriage among them 
being a patriarchal institution, with wife purchase, often at a very 
high figure, the woman becoming the absolute property of the 
husband, but though this is general among the lower classes, the 
notables preserve the matriarchal institutions of the Menangkabau 
Malays. Dress consists of sarong and kabayah, or baju, both sexes 
file the teeth, and the women are very fond of ornaments. Titles 
and social distinctions are much sought after, and expensive feasts 
are customary. The country is thinly peopled and villages are 
small. 

To acquire control of its valuable pepper trade, the Sultan of 
Bantam established his jurisdiction over the Lampongs, and 
when his rule succumbed to the Dutch, in 1809, the Lampongs 


went with it, for the Dutch had traded in Lampong pepper from 
their earliest days in Malayan waters, and knew its great value. 

(E. E. L.) 

LAMPOON, a virulent satire either in prose or verse; the 
idea of injustice and unscrupulousness seems to be essential to 
its definition. The word is used by Evelyn in 1645, “Here they 
still paste up their drolling lampoons and scurrilous papers,” and 
soon after it is a verb — “suppose we lampooned all the pretty 
women in Town.” Both of these forms, the noun and the verb, 
have been preserved ever since in English, without modification, 
for violent and reckless literary censure. Tom Brown (1663- 
1 704) was a past master in the art of lampooning. As a rule, the 
lampoon possessed no poetical graces, and in its very nature was 
usually anonymous. The notorious Essay on Woman (1764) of 
John Wilkes was a lampoon, and was successfully proceeded 
against as an obscene libel. The progress of civilization and the 
discipline of the law made it more and more impossible for private 
malice to take the form of baseless and scurrilous attack, and the 
lampoon, in its open shape, died of public decency in the 18th 
century. 

LAMPREY, a fish belonging to the family Petromyzontidae 
which, with the hag-fishes or Myxinidae, forms a distinct class of 
Vertebrates, the Cyclostomata. The lamprey has a single nostril 
on the top of its head, gill-slits on the side of the neck, and no 
jaws, but a circular sucker beset with horny projections simulating 
teeth. It feeds on fish, rasping away the flesh with its sucker 
and powerful tongue. About 15 species are known from the tem- 
perate. rivers and coastal seas of both hemispheres. In Great 
Britain and Europe generally three species occur, viz., the large 
spotted sea-lamprey {Petromyzon marinus ), the river-lamprey or 
lampern ( Lampetra fluviatilis) , and the small lampern or creek- 
lamprey (L. bratichialis). The first two are migratory, entering 
rivers in the spring to spawn ; of the river-lamprey, however, spec- 
imens are met with in fresh water all the year round. In North 
America about ten species of lamprey occur, and in South Amer- 
ica and Australasia others are found. Lampreys, especially the 
sea-lamprey, are esteemed as food, but their flesh is not easy of 
digestion. Henry I. of England is said to have fallen a victim 
to this, his favourite dish. They are used as bait for cod and 
turbot, being caught in baited baskets or traps. The young of 
the lamprey, the Ammocoete larva, is ordinarily known as the 
pride or sand-piper. ( See Cyclostomata, Fish.) 

LAMPROPHYRES, a group of rocks containing pheno- 
crysts, usually of biotite and hornblende (with bright cleavage 
surfaces), often also of olivine and augite, but not of felspar. 
They are thus distinguished from the porphyries and porphyrites 
in which the felspar has crystallized in two generations. They are 
essentially “dike rocks,” occurring as dikes and thin sills, and are 
also found as marginal facies of plutonic intrusions. They are 
named from Gr. \c9u7rp6s, bright, and the terminal part of the 
word porphyry (meaning rocks containing bright porphyritic crys- 
tals), and furnish a good example of the correlation which often 
exists between petrographical types and their mode of occurrence, 
showing the importance of physical conditions in determining the 
mineralogical and structural characters of rocks. They are 
usually dark in colour, owing to the abundance of ferro-magnesian 
silicates, of relatively high specific gravity and liable to decom- 
position. For these reasons they have been defined as a melano - 
crate series (rich in the dark minerals) ; and they are often ac- 
companied by a complementary leucocrate series (rich in the white 
minerals felspar and quartz) such as aplites, porphyries and fel- 
sites. Both have been produced by differentiation of a parent 
magma, and if the two complementary sets of rocks could be 
mixed in the right proportions a mass of similar chemical compo- 
sition to the parent magma would be produced. 

Although the porphyritic structure is almost universal, it is 
sometimes not very marked. The large biotites and hornblendes 
are not sharply distinct from those of intermediate size, which 
in turn graduate into the small crystals of the same minerals in 
the ground mass. As a rule all the ingredients have rather perfect 
crystalline forms (except quartz), hence these rocks have been 
called “panidiomorphic ” In many lamprophyres the pale quartz 
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and felspathic ingredients tend to occur in rounded spots, or 
ocelli, in which there has been progressive crystallization from 
the margins towards the centre. These spots may consist of 
radiate or brush-like felspars (with some mica and hornblende) 
or of quartz and felspar. 

There are two great groups of lamprophyres differing in com- 
position while retaining the general features of the class. One 
of these accompanies intrusions of granite and diorite and includes 
the minettes, kersantites, vogesites and spessartites. The other is 
found in association with nepheline-syenites, essexites and tes- 
chenites, and is exemplified by camptonites, monchiquites and 
alnoites. The complementary facies of the first group is the 
aplites, porphyrites and felsites; that of the second group includes 
bostonites, tinguaites and other rocks. 

The granito-dioritic-lamprophyres (the first of these two 
groups) are found in many districts where granites and diorites 
occur, e.g.y the Highlands and Southern Uplands of Scotland, the 
Lake district, Ireland, the Vosges, Black Forest, Harz, etc. As a 
rule they do not proceed directly from the granite, but form 
separate dikes which may be later than, and consequently may 
cut, the granites and diorites. In other districts where granites 
are abundant no ro<?ks of this class are known. It is rare to find 
only one member of the group present, but minettes, vogesites, 
kersantites, etc., all appear and there are usually transitional 
forms. For this reason these rock species must not be regarded as 
sharply distinct from one another. The group as a whole is well- 
characterized and shows few transitions to porphyries, porphyrites 
and other dike types; its subdivisions, however, tend to merge 
into one another and especially when they are weathered are hard 
to distinguish. The presence or absence of the four dominant 
minerals, orthoclase, plagioclase, biotite and hornblende, deter- 
mines the species. Minettes contain biotite and orthoclase; ker- 
santites, biotite and plagioclase. Vogesites contain hornblende and 
orthoclase; spessartites, hornblende and plagioclase. Each variety 
of lamprophyre may and often does contain all four minerals, 
but is named according to the two which preponderate; they con- 
tain also iron oxides (usually titaniferous), apatite, sometimes 
sphene, augite and olivine, and as all lamprophyres are prone to 
alteration by weathering a great abundance of secondary minerals 
is usually found in them, the principal being calcite and other 
carbonates, limonite, chlorite, quartz and kaolin. 

A feature of these rocks is the presence of large foreign crys- 
tals or xenocrysts of felspar and of quartz. Their forms are 
rounded, indicating partial resorption by the solvent action of the 
lamprophyric magma; and the quartz may be surrounded by 
corrosion borders of minerals such as augite and hornblende, 
produced where the magma is attacking the crystal. These crys- 
tals are of doubtful origin; they are often of considerable size and 
may be conspicuous in hand-specimens of the rocks. It is sup- 
posed that they did not crystallize in the lamprophyre dike but 
in some way were caught up by it. Other enclosures, more cer- 
tainly of foreign origin, are often seen, such as quartzite, schists, 
garnctiferous rocks, granite, etc. These may be baked and altered 
or in other cases partly dissolved. Cordierite may be formed 
either in the enclosure or in the lamprophyre, where it takes the 
shape of hexagonal prisms which in polarized light break up into 
six sectors, triangular in, shape, diverging from the centre of 
the crystal. 

The second group of lamprophyric dike rocks (the camptonite- 
monchiquite-alnoite series) is much less common than those 
above described. As a rule they occur together, and there are 
transitions between the different sub-groups as in the granito- 
dioritic lamprophyres. In Sweden, Brazil, Portugal, Norway, the 
north of Scotland, Bohemia, Arkansas and other places this 
assemblage of rock types has been met with, always presenting 
nearly identical features In most cases, though not in all, they 
have a close association with nepheline or leucite-syenites and 
similar rocks rich in alkalis. This indicates a genetic affinity like 
that which exists between the granites and the minettes, etc., and 
further proof of this connection is furnished by the occasional 
occurrence in those lamprophyres of leucite, haiiyne and other 
felspathoid minerals. 
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The camptonites (called after Campton, New Hampshire) are 
dark brown, nearly black, rocks, often with large hornblende 
phenocrysts. Their essential minerals are alkali hornblende and 
augite, olivine and plagioclase felspar. They have the porphyritic 
and panidiomorphic structures described in the rocks of the 
previous group, and like them also have an ocellar character, often 
very conspicuous under the microscope. The accessory minerals 
are biotite, apatite, iron oxides and analcite. They decompose 
readily and are then filled with carbonates. Many of these rocks 
prove on analysis to be exceedingly rich in titanium; they may 
contain 4 or 5% of titanium dioxide. 

The monchiquites (called after the Serra de Monchique, Portu- 
gal) are fine-grained and devoid of felspar. Their essential consti- 
tuents are olivine and augite. Hornblende, like that of the camp- 
tonites, occurs in many of them. Analcite is present in the base, 
either colourless or turbid through alteration. Some monchiquites 
contain haiiyne; while in others small leucites are found. Ocellar 
structure is occasionally present, though less marked than in the 
camptonites. 

The alnoites (called after the island of Alno, Sweden) are rare 
rocks found in Sweden, Montreal and other parts of North Amer- 
ica and in the north of Scotland. They contain olivine, augite, 
biotite, perofskite and melilite They are free from felspar, and 
contain very low percentages of silica. The rocks from the type 
area and Montreal contain monticellite. 

The chemical composition of some of these rocks will be indi- 
cated by the analyses of certain well-known examples: 


* 

SiOa 

TiOa 

AI2O3 

FC2O3 

FcO 

MgO 

CaO 

Na 2 0 

K 2 0 

I. 

52*70 

i- 7 1 

15-07 

8-41 


7*23 

5 '33 

3-12 

4-81 

II. 

52*12 

1-20 

13*52 

2-56 

4*53 

6-36 

5 - 7 « 

2 34 

5-36 

III. 

45*15 


15-39 

2-76 

5-64 

6-38 

8-8 3 

267 

2 - 77 

IV. 

54*67 


12-68 

n-68 

2-13 

6-i 1 

4-96 

3-85 

3 65 

V. 

4 I -96 

4* 1 5 

I 5-36 

3-27 

9*89 

5-oi 

9*47 

5 -i 5 

0*19 

VI. 

43-74 ; 

2 "80 

14 82 

2-40 

7'52 

6-98 

1 io-8i 

3 06 

2-90 

VII. 

29-25 j 

2*54 

8-80 

3*92 

5*42 

17-66 

17-80 

0-77 

2-45 


*1. Minctte (Weiler, Alsace). II. Kersantite (Neubrunn, Thuringia). 
III. Vogesite (Castle Mountain, Montana). IV. Spessartite (Wald- 
michacl, Spessart). V. Camptonite (Campton Falls). VI. Monchiquite 
(Ria do Ouro, Serra de Tingua). VII. Alnoite (Alno, Sweden). 

In addition to the oxides given these rocks contain small quanti- 
ties of water (combined and hygroscopic), CO a , S, MnO, P a O n , etc. 

(J. s. F.) 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC: see Electric Lamps, Manufacture 
of; Lighting. 

LAMPSACUS, an ancient Greek colony in Mysia, Asia 
Minor, known as Pityusa or Pityussa before its colonization by 
Ionian Greeks from Phocaea and Miletus, was situated on the 
Hellespont, opposite Callipolis (Gallipoli) in Thrace. It possessed 
a good harbour; and the neighbourhood was famous for its wine, 
so that, having fallen into the hands of the Persians during the 
Ionian revolt, it was assigned by Artaxerxes I. to Themistocles to 
provide him with wine, as Percote did with meat and Magnesia 
with bread. After the battle of Mycale (479 b.c.), Lainpsacus 
joined the Athenians, but, having revolted from them in 41 1, was 
reduced by force. It was defended in 196 b.c. against Antiochus 
the Great of Syria, after which its inhabitants were received as 
allies of Rome. Lampsacus was the chief seat of the worship of 
Priapus, a gross nature-god closely connected with the culture of 
the vine. The ancient name is preserved in that of the modern 
village of Lapsaki, but the Greek town possibly lay at Chardak 
immediately opposite Gallipoli. 

LAMP-SHELLS, a popular term applied to Brachiopod 
shells on account of the supposed resemblance of certain forms, 
such as Tere brat ula , to an ancient Etruscan lamp When resting 
upon its dorsal valve the shell corresponds in form to the body of 
the lamp, and the slender peduncle, protruding from a per- 
foration in the beak of the ventral valve, bears a fancied likeness 
to a wick. The family Terebratulidae , which dates from the 
Devonian, contains about 70 living species. 

LAMPSTAND, a pillar, tripod or figure extending to the 
floor for supporting or holding a lamp. The lampstand ( lantpa - 
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dbre) is probably of French origin; it appears to have been in 
use in France before the end of the 17th century. With the mod- 
ern methods of lighting by electricity, the lampstand has been 
supplanted by the floor-lamp As a very useful and decorative 
piece, the floor-lamp is the subject of various designs, the shade 
of which may be made of one of several materials and the colour 
suited to the surroundings. ( See Lighting.) 

LANARK, a royal burgh, parish and county town of Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, standing on high ground about half a mile from 
the right bank of the Clyde, 31 m. S.E. of Glasgow by the L.M.S. 
railway. Pop. (1921) 6,268. It is the point from which the falls 
of the Clyde are usually visited. The industries include cotton- 
spinning, hosiery manufacture and a tannery, and there are fre- 
quent markets for cattle, horses and sheep. Kenneth II. held a 
parliament at Lanark in 978, and it was sometimes the residence of 
the Scottish kings, one of whom, William the Lion (d. 1214), 
granted it a charter. William Wallace, who is said to have lived 
here in his early days, burned the town and slew the English 
sheriff. About 1 m. N.W. are Cart land Craigs, where Mouse 
Water runs through a precipitous red sandstone ravine. The 
stream is crossed by a bridge of single span, supposed to be of 
Roman origin, and by a three-arched bridge, designed by Thomas 
Telford. On the right bank, near this bridge, is the cave in which 
Wallace concealed hirlisclf after killing Hezelrig and which still 
bears his name. Lanark was the centre of much activity in the 
days of the Covenanters. William Lithgow (1582-1645), the 
traveller, William Smellie (1697-1763), the obstetrician and 
Gavin Hamilton (1730-1797), the painter, were born at Lanark. 

New Lanark, 1 m. S., is famous in connection with the socialist 
experiments of Robert Owen. The village was founded by David 
Dale (Owens father-in-law) in 1)85, with the support of Sir 
Richard Arkwright, inventor of the spinning-frame. 

Braxfield, on the Clyde, gave the title of Lord Braxfield to 
Robert Macqueen (1722-1799), who was born in the mansion 
and acquired on the bench the character of the Scottish Jeffreys. 
Robert Baillie, the patriot who was executed for conscience’ sake 
(1684), belonged to Jerviswood, an estate on the Mouse. Lee 
house, the home of the Lockharts, is 3 m. N.W. The old castle 
was largely rebuilt in the 19th century. It contains some fine 
tapestry and portraits, and the Lee Penny, familiar to readers of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Talisman. It is a cornelian encased in a silver 
coin, which was brought from Palestine in the 14th century by a 
crusading knight. Craignethan Castle, a picturesque ruin on the 
Nethan, a tributary of the Clyde, is said to be the original of the 
“Tillietudlem” of Scott’s Old Mortality. 

LANARKSHIRE, south-western county of Scotland, bounded 
north by the shires of Dumbarton and Stirling, east by 
West Lothian, Mid-Lothian and Peeblesshire, south by •Dum- 
friesshire and west by the counties of Ayr, Renfrew and 
Dumbarton. Area, excluding water, is 564,567 acres. It em- 
braces the valley of the Clyde. The shire is divided into 
three wards, the Upper, comprising all the southern section, or 
more than half the whole area; the Middle, with Hamilton 
for its chief town; and the Lower, the smallest, in the north. 
The highest hills are nearly all on or close to the bor- 
ders of Peeblesshire and Dumfriesshire, and include Culter fell 
and Lowther hill. The loftiest heights exclusively belonging 
to Lanarkshire are Green Lowther and Tinto. Here the county 
includes a small part of the Silurian southern uplands of Scot- 
land, flanked on the north by an Ordovician belt of graptolites 
and grits, and of conglomerates in which are found the lead work- 
ings of Leadhills. Northward again the Old Red Sandstone occu- 
pies an irregular tract, with contemporary porphyries. The north 
of the county belongs to the Carboniferous area which includes the 
important coal-measures extending eastward from Glasgow. Vol- 
canic necks and intensive basalts appear in this area. The principal 
rivers are the Clyde and its head waters and affluents. There are 
no large lochs, the few sheets of water in the north mainly feeding 
the Monkland and the Forth and Clyde Canals. The most famous 
natural features are the falls of Clyde ( q.v .) in the Old Red Sand- 
stone area. Kames and deposits of gravel, sand and boulder clay 
give evidence of the glacial period. 


History. — At an early period Lanarkshire was inhabited by a 
Celtic tribe, the Damnonii, whose territory was divided by the 
wall of Antoninus between the Forth and Clyde (remains of 
which are found in the parish of Cadder), but who were never 
wholly subjugated by the Romans. Traces of their fortifications, 
mounds and circles exist, while bronze and stone objects belonging 
to their age are occasionally unearthed. Of the Romans there are 
traces in the camp on Beattock summit near Elvanfoot, in the 
bridge over the Mouse near Lanark, in the road to the south of 
Strathaven, in the wall already mentioned and in coins and other 
relics. After their departure the country which included Lanark- 
shire formed part of the kingdom of Strathclyde, which, in the 
7th century, was subdued by Northumbrian Saxons, when great 
numbers of the Celts migrated into Wales. The county once em- 
braced a portion of Renfrewshire, but this was disjoined in the 
time of Robert III. The shire was then divided into two wards, 
the Over (with Lanark as its chief town) and the Nether (with 
Rutherglen as its capital). The present division into three wards 
was not effected till the 18th century. Independently of Glasgow, 
Lanarkshire has not borne any part continuously in the general 
history of Scotland, but has been the scene of several exciting 
episodes. Many of Wallace’s daring deeds wi^re performed in the 
county, Queen Mary met her fate at Langside (1568) and the 
Covenanters received constant support from the people, defeating 
Claverhouse at Drumclog (1679), but suffering defeat themselves 
at Bothwell Brig (1679). 

Agriculture and Industries. — Oats are the principal crop, 
and wheat, turnips and potatoes are grown. A large amount of 
market gardening is carried on in the Lower Ward. Fruit growing 
is an ancient industry and strawberries and other small fruit 
are widely grown. The sheep walks in the upper and middle 
wards are heavily stocked and the herds of cattle are extensive. 
Dairy-farming and cheese-making are carried on. Clydesdale 
draught-horses are of high class. Most of the horses are kept 
for agricultural work but a considerable number of unbroken 
horses and mares are maintained for stock. Tigs are numerous, 
being extensively reared by the miners. Considerably more than 
half the holdings are over 500 acres, the largest farms being in 
the Upper Ward, but the general holding runs from 50 to 100 
acres. Nearly half the Upper Ward is mountain and heath. 

The leading industries are those in connection with the rich 
and extensive coal and iron field to the east and south-east of 
Glasgow; the shipbuilding in Glasgow harbour; the textiles at 
Airdrie, Hamilton, Lanark, New Lanark and Glasgow; engineering 
at Cambuslang, Carluke, Coatbridge, Airdrie, Blantyre, Mother- 
well and Wishaw; brick and fireclay works in many places and the 
large and varied manufactures centred in Glasgow and neigh- 
bouring places, such as Rutherglen. 

Communications. — In the north, where population is most 
dense, railway facilities are highly developed. The L M.S. com- 
pany’s main line to the south runs through the length of the shire, 
sending off branches at several points, especially at Carstairs 
junction. The L.N.E. company serves various towns in the lower 
and middle wards and its lines to Edinburgh cross the north- 
western corner and the north of the county. The Monkland 
canal in the far north and the Forth and Clyde canal in the north 
and north-west carry a considerable goods traffic. 

Population and Administration. — The population in 1921 
was 1,539,442. Though only tenth in point of extent, Lanarkshire 
is much the most populous county in Scotland, containing within 
its bounds nearly one-third of the population of the country. 
The chief towns, with populations in 1921, apart from Glasgow, 
are Airdrie (19,196), Cambuslang (25,093), Coatbridge (26,130), 
Hamilton (43,909), Motherwell (39,420), Rutherglen (24,744). 
and Wishaw (68,869). Among smaller towns are Bothwell, Blan- 
tyre, Larkhall, Bellshill, Carluke, Holytown, Lanark, Uddingston, 
Lesmahagow and East Kilbride. The county is divided into seven 
parliamentary divisions called Bothwell, Coatbridge, Hamilton, 
Lanark, Motherwell, Northern and Rutherglen, each returning one 
member. The royal burghs are Glasgow, Lanark and Rutherglen. 
The county of the city of Glasgow returns 15 members to parlia- 
ment. Lanarkshire is a sheriffdom. For advanced education, 
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besides the university and many other institutions in Glasgow 
there are schools in Hamilton, Motherwell, Wishaw, Lanark, etc. 

LANCASHIRE, a north-western county of England, bounded 
on the north by Cumberland and Westmorland, east by Yorkshire, 
south by Cheshire and west by the Irish sea. The area is i,866i 
sq.m. The coast is generally flat with low boulder-clay cliffs at 
places and broken by great inlets, with wide expanses of sandy 
foreshore at low tides. The chief inlets, from north to south are: — 
the estuary of the river Duddon; Morecambe bay; and the estu- 
aries of the Ribble and the Mersey. Morecambe bay receives the 
rivers Crake and Leven in a common estuary, and the Kent from 
Westmorland; while the Lune and the Wyre discharge into Lan- 
caster bay, which is only partially separated from Morecambe bay 
by the promontory of Red Nab. Morecambe bay also detaches 
from the rest of the county the district of Furness (q.v.) y having 
off its coast the island of Walney, 8 m. long, and several small isles 
within the strait between Walney and the mainland. The principal 
seaside resorts and watering-places from south to north are South- 
port, Lytham-St. Annes, Blackpool, Fleetwood and Morecambe; 
while at the head of Morecambe bay are several villages fre- 
quented by visitors, such as Arnside and Grange. 

Of the rivers the Mersey ( q.v .) separating the county from 
Cheshire is the principal, and receives from Lancashire the Irwell, 
Sankey and other small streams. The Ribble, which rises in the 
mountains of the West Riding of Yorkshire, forms for a few miles 
the boundary with that county, and then flows south-west to Pres- 
ton, receiving the Hodder from the north and the Calder and 
Darwen from the south. Furness, entirely hilly except for a nar- 
row coastal tract, extends north to include the southern part of 
the Lake District (q.v.); it contains Coniston lake and borders 
Windermere, which lie upon Silurian rock, and which are drained 
respectively by the Leven and Crake, with some smaller lakes 
and such mountains as the Old Man and Wetherlam. Another 
elevated district, forming part of the Pennine (q.v.) uplands, 
runs along the whole eastern boundary of the county, and to the 
south of the Ribble occupies more than half the area, stretching 
west nearly to Liverpool. The moorlands in the southern district 
are generally bleak and covered with heather. Towards the north 
the scenery is frequently beautiful, the green rounded elevated 
ridges being separated by pleasant cultivated valleys variegated 
by woods and watered by rivers. The more elevated, parts of 
Lancashire are formed of Carboniferous rocks with Silurian and 
Ordovician in the Furness and Sedbergh districts. The coastal 
plain from the mouth of the Lune to Liverpool and stretching up 
the Mersey valley to beyond Manchester is formed of red Triassic 
sandstones. The finest scenery is found in the limestone area in 
the northern half of the county, whilst the moorlands of the 
southern district are formed of Millstone Grit and Coal-Measure 
shales and sandstone. None of the summits of the range within 
Lancashire attains an elevation of 2,000 ft., the highest being 
Blackstone Edge (1,323 ft.), Pendle hill (1,831 ft.) and Bouls- 
worth hill (1,700 ft.). 

Along the sea coast from the Mersey to Lancaster there is a 
continuous plain, formerly occupied by peat mosses, many of 
which have been reclaimed, the bad drainage being due to deposits 
of boulder clay. The largest is Chat Moss between Liverpool and 
Manchester. A large district in the north belonging to the duchy 
Lancaster was at one time occupied by forests, but these have 
wholly disappeared, though their existence is recalled in nomen- 
clature, as in the forest of Rossendale, near the Yorkshire bound- 
ary somewhat south of the centre. The shore near Formby, etc., 
shows traces of submerged forests. 

On the south Lancashire coal-basin are situated the most im- 
portant towns of the district, whilst part of the Ingleton coal- 
field also lies in the county. Large pockets of iron-ore (haema- 
tite), occur in the Carboniferous limestones of the Furness dis- 
trict. The available coal supply of the Lancashire coal-field has 
been proved at 4,238,500,000 tons. In addition to coal and fire- 
clay, quantities of limestone, sandstone, slate and salt, which is 
also obtained from the brine, are raised. The haematite obtained 
in the Furness district is very valuable. Metals, excepting iron are 
unimportant. 


History and Early Settlement. — The county is not rich in 
prehistoric remains, but there is a fair scattering of bronze imple- 
ments beneath the hills and near the Mersey, while a hoard of 
some importance has been found at Wenmarleigh in the north 
of the county. The peninsular section of Furness is characteris- 
tically richer than most other parts of the county. Flat axes of 
bronze are not common in any part of Britain and importance has 
been attached to a find near Warrington, which, some think, may 
have been a port at the time There are remains of two stone 
circles in Furness, of two others in the moors north of Bolton 
and of still two more south of Burnley. Warrington, Manchester, 
Wigan, Rebchester and Lancaster were Roman centres. 

In post-Roman times the northwestern section of the county 
was possibly little better than a waste. It was not until the victory 
of Aethelfrith, near Chester in 613 cut off the Britons of Wales 
from those of Lancashire and Cumberland that even Lancashire 
south of the Ribble was conquered. The part north of the Ribble 
was not absorbed in the Northumbrian kingdom till the reign of 
Ecgfrith (670-685). During the 9th century Lancashire was in- 
vaded by the Danes, and after the peace of Wedmore (878) was 
included in the Danish kingdom of Northumbria. There are vari- 
ous sculptured crosses, mostly of the 8th century or later, and a 
few traces of Celtic art. Scandinavian place names abound and 
indicate a wedge driven in between the Welsh of Wales and of 
Strathclyde. The /L6\ Chronicle records the reconquest of the 
district between the Ribble and the Mersey in 923 by the English 
King, when it appears to have been united to Mercia, but the dis- 
trict north of the Ribble still belonged to Northumbria until its 
incorporation with the kingdom of England. William the Con- 
queror gave the lands between the Ribble and Mersey, and 
Amounderness to Roger-de-Poictou, but at the time of the Domes- 
day Book these again belonged to the king. 

The name Lancashire does not appear in Domesday; the lands 
between the Ribble and Mersey were included in Cheshire and 
those north of the Ribble in Yorkshire. Roger-de-Poictou soon 
regained his lands, and Rufus added the rest of Lonsdale south 
of the sands, and, as he had the Furness fells, he owned all that 
is now known as Lancashire. In 1102 he finally forfeited all his 
lands, which Henry I. held till, in 1118, he created the honour of 
Lancaster, and bestowed it upon his nephew Stephen, afterwards 
King. During Stephen’s reign difficulties arose, for David of Scot- 
land held lands north of the Ribble for a time, and in 1147 the 
earl of Chester held the district between the Ribble and the Mer- 
sey. Henry II. gave the whole honour to William, Stephen’s son, 
but in 1164 it came again into the king's hands until 1189, when 
Richard 1 . granted it to his brother John. In 1194, it was con- 
fiscated and the honour remained with the crown till 1267. In 
1229, however, all the crown demesne between the Ribble and 
Mersey was granted to Ranulf, earl of Chester, and on his death 
in 1 232 came to William Ferrers, earl of Derby. The Ferrers held 
it till 1266, when it was confiscated. In 1267 Henry III. granted 
it to his son Edmund, who was created earl of Lancaster. His 
son, earl Thomas, married the heiress of Henry de Lacy, earl of 
Lincoln, and thus obtained the great estates belonging to the 
De Lacys in Lancashire. On the death of Henry, first duke of 
Lancaster, in 1361, the estates, title and honour fell to John of 
Gaunt, and by the accession of Henry IV , John of Gaunt’s only 
son, to the throne, the duchy became merged in the crown. 

The county of Lancaster is mentioned in 1169, as first contrib- 
uting to the Royal Exchequer. The creation of the honour decided 
the boundaries. Ecclesiastically the whole of the county originally 
belonged to the diocese of York, but in 923 the district between 
the Ribble and the Mersey was placed under the Bishop of Lich- 
field. Up to 1541 the district north of the Ribble belonged to 
the diocese of York. In 1541 the diocese of Chester was created 
and Lancashire was divided into two archdeaconries. In modern 
times bishoprics have been established at Manchester, Liverpool 
and Blackburn and they divide the county between them, save 
that Furness and Cartmel were transferred to the diocese of 
Carlisle soon after that of Manchester was created. 

No shire court was ever held for the county, but as a duchy and 
county palatine it has its own special courts. It may have 
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enjoyed palatine jurisdiction under earl Morcar before the Con- 
quest, but the first record of such privileges being exercised was in 
1351, under Henry, duke of Lancaster. In 1377 the county was 
erected into a palatinate for John of Gaunt’s life, and in 1396 
these rights of jurisdiction were extended and settled in perpe- 
tuity on the dukes of Lancaster. The county palatine courts con- 
sist of a chancery which dates back at least to 1376, a court of 
common pleas, the jurisdiction of which was transferred in 1873 
by the Judicature act to the high court of justice, and a court of 
criminal jurisdiction which in no way differs from the king’s ordi- 
nary court. In 1407 the duchy court of Lancaster was created, in 
which all questions of revenue and dignities affecting the duchy 
possessions are settled. The chancery of the duchy has been for 
years practically obsolete. The duchy and the county palatine 
have each its own seal. The office of chancellor of the duchy and 
county palatine, a crown office, dates back to 1351. 

At the close of the 12th and during the 13th century there 
was a considerable advance in the importance of the towns; in 
1199 Lancaster became a borough, in 1207 Liverpool, in 1230 
Salford, in 1246 Wigan, and in 1301 Manchester. The Scottish 
wars drained the county of some of its best blood. In 1349 the 
county was visited by the Black Death and in ten parishes between 
September 1349 and January 1350, 13,180 persons perished. From 
the effects of this plague Lancashire was apparently slow to re- 
cover; its boroughs ceased to return members early in the 14th 
century and trade had not yet made any great advance. The 
drain of the Wars of the Roses on the county must also have 
been heavy. Its poverty is shown by the fact that out of £40,000 
granted in 1504 by parliament to the king, Lancashire’s share was 
only £318. Under the Tudors the county prospered. 

Stuart Period. — In the assessment of ship money in 1636 the 
county was put down for £1,000, towards which Wigan was to 
raise £50, Preston £40, Lancaster £30 and Liverpool £25 (c/. Hull 
£140 and Leeds £200). On the eve of the Great Rebellion in 1641, 
parliament resolved to take command of the militia, and Lord 
Strange, Lord Derby’s eldest son, was removed from the lord 
lieutenancy. On the whole, the county was royalist, and the mov- 
ing spirit among the Royalists was Lord Strange, who became 
Lord Derby in 1642. Manchester was the headquarters of the 
Parliamentarians, and was besieged by Lord Derby in September 

1642 for seven days, but not taken. Lord Derby took up his head- 
quarters at Warrington and garrisoned Wigan. At the opening of 

1643 Sir Thomas Fairfax made Manchester his headquarters. 
Early in this year the parliamentarians from Manchester suc- 
cessfully assaulted Preston, and then captured Hoghton Tower and 
Lancaster. Lord Derby made an unsuccessful attack on Bolton 
from Wigan. In March Lord Derby captured the town of Lan- 
caster but not the castle, and marching to Preston regained it for 
the king, but was repulsed in an attack on Bolton. In April, 
Wigan, one of the chief Royalist strongholds in the county, was 
taken by the parliament forces, who also again captured Lancaster, 
and Warrington fell after a week’s siege. Lord Derby also failed 
in an attempt on Liverpool, and the tide of war had clearly 
turned against the Royalists in Lancashire. In June Lord Derby 
went to the Isle of Man, which was threatened by the king’s ene- 
mies. Soon after, the parliamentarians captured Hornby castle 
and later Thurland castle. In February 1644 the parliamentarians 
besieged Lathom house, the one refuge left to the Royalists, which 
was bravely defended by Lord Derby’s wife, Charlotte de la Tre- 
moille. The siege lasted nearly four months and was raised on 
the approach of Prince Rupert, who marched to Bolton and was 
joined outside the town by Lord Derby. Bolton was carried by 
storm; Rupert ordered that no quarter should be given. He ad- 
vanced without delay to Liverpool and took it after a siege of 
three weeks. After Marston Moor, Prince Rupert again appeared 
in Lancashire and small engagements took place at Ormskirk, Up- 
holland and Preston; in November Liverpool surrendered to the 
parliamentarians. Lathom house, again the only strong place in 
Lancashire left to the Royalists, in December 1645 surrendered 
after a five months’ siege, and was almost entirely destroyed. For 
the moment the war in Lancashire was over. In 1648, however, 
the Royalist forces under the duke of Hamilton and Sir Marma- 


duke Langdale marched through Lancaster to Preston, hoping to 
reach Manchester; but near Preston were defeated by Cromwell 
in person. The remnant retreated through Wigan towards War- 
rington where they surrendered. In 1651 Charles II. advanced 
through Lancaster, Preston and Chorley on his southward march. 

During the Rebellion of 1715 Manchester was the chief centre 
of Roman Catholic and High Church Toryism. On Nov. 7 the 
Scottish army entered Lancaster, where the Pretender was pro- 
claimed king, and advanced to Preston, at which place a con- 
siderable body of Roman Catholics joined it. The rebels remained 
at Preston a few days, apparently unaware of the advance of the 
government troops, until Gen. Wills from Manchester and Gen. 
Carpenter from Lancaster surrounded the town, and on Nov. 13 
the town surrendered. In 1745 Prince Charles Edward passed 
through the county and was joined by about 200 adherents called 
the Manchester regiment and placed under the command of Col. 
Townley, who was afterwards executed. 

Growth of Industries. — The first industry established in Lan- 
cashire was that of wool, and with the founding of Furness abbey 
in 1127 wool farming on a large scale began here, but the bulk 
of the wool was exported not worked up in England. In 1282, 
however, there was a mill for fulling or bleaching wool in Man- 
chester, and by the middle of the 16th century there was quite a 
flourishing trade in worsted goods. In an act of 1552, Manchester 
“rugs and frizes” are specially mentioned, and in 1566 another 
act regulated the fees of the aulnager who was to have his depu- 
ties at Manchester, Rochdale, Bolton, Blackburn and Bury; the 
duty of the aulnagers was to prevent “cottons, frizes and rugs” 
from being sold unsealed, and it must be noted that by cottons is 
meant w r oollen-goods. The 1 7th century saw the birth of the class 
of clothiers, who purchased the wool in large quantities or kept 
their own sheep, and delivered it to weavers who worked it up 
into cloth in their houses and returned it to the employers. The 
earliest mention of the manufacture of real cotton goods is in 
1641, but the industry did not develop to any extent until after 
the invention of the fly shuttle by John Kay in 1733, of the 
spinning jenny by James Hargreaves of Blackburn in 1765, of the 
water frame throstle by Richard Arkwright of Bolton in 1769 and 
of the mule by Samuel Crompton of Hall-in-the-Wood, near Bol- 
ton, in 1779. So rapid was the development of the cotton manu- 
facture that in 1787 there were over 40 cotton mills in Lancashire, 
all worked by water power. In 1789 steam power was applied to 
the industry. The increase of the import of raw cotton from 
3,870,000 lb. in 1769 to 1,083,600,000 in i860 shows the growth 
of the industry. The rapid growth was accompanied with inter- 
mittent periods of depression, which in 1819 in particular led to 
the formation of various political societies and to the Blanketeer’s 
meeting and the Peterloo massacre. During the American Civil 
War the five years’ cotton famine caused untold misery. 

During the 18th century the only town where maritime trade 
increased was Liverpool, where in the last decade about 4,500 
ships arrived annually of a tonnage about one-fifth that of the 
London shipping. The prosperity of Liverpool was closely bound 
up with the slave trade. With the increase of trade, means of 
communication also improved. The latter half of the 18th cen- 
tury saw the period of canal construction and in 1830 the first 
passenger railway in England was opened between Manchester 
and Liverpool, and other railways rapidly followed. 

The first recorded instance of parliamentary representation in 
Lancashire was in 1295, when two knights were returned for the 
county, and two burgesses each for the boroughs of Lancaster, 
Preston, Wigan and Liverpool. Lancaster ceased to send mem- 
bers in 1331, but renewed its privileges in 1529; from 1529 to 
1547 there are no parliamentary returns, but from 1547 to 1867 
Lancaster continued to return two members. Preston similarly 
was excused after 1331, but in 1529 and from 1547 onwards re- 
turned two members. Liverpool and Wigan sent two members in 
1295 and 1307, but not again until 1547. In 1559 Clitheroe and 
Newton-le-Willows first sent two members. Thus in all Lancashire 
returned 14 members. By the Reform act of 1832 Lancashire was 
assigned four members, two for the northern and two for the 
southern division. Lancaster, Preston, Wigan and Liverpool con- 
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tinued to send two members, Clitheroe returned one and Newton 
was disfranchised. The following new boroughs were created: 
Manchester, Bolton, Blackburn, Oldham, returning two members 
each; Ashton-under-Lyne, Bury, Rochdale, Salford and Warring- 
ton, one each. In 1861 a third member was given to South Lan- 
cashire and in 1867 the county was divided into four constitu- 
encies, to each of which four members were assigned, from 1885 
to 1918 the county returned 23 members and since 1918, 18 mem- 
bers. The boroughs returned from 1867 to 1885, 25 members, 
from 1885 to 1918, 34 members and from 1918, 48 members. 

FEATURES OF THE COUNTY 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities. — The Cistercian abbey of Furness 
( q.v .) is one of the finest and most extensive ecclesiastical ruins 
in England. Whalley abbey, first founded at Stanlawe in Cheshire 
in 1178, and removed in 1296, belonged to the same order. There 
was a priory of Black Canons at Burscough, founded in the time 
of Richard I., one at Conishead dating from Henry II.’s reign 
and one at Lancaster. A convent of Augustinian friars was 
founded at Cartmel in 1188, and one at Warrington about 1280. 
There are some remains of the Benedictine priory of Upholland, 
changed from a college of secular priests in 1318; and the same 
order had a priory at Lancaster founded in 1094, a cell at Lytham, 
of the reign of Richard I., and a priory at Penwortham, founded 
shortly after the time of the Conqueror. The Premonstratensians 
had Cockersand abbey, changed in 1190 from a hospital founded 
in the reign of Henry II., of which the chapter house still remains. 

Besides the churches mentioned under the several towns, the 
more interesting are thgse of Aldingham (Norman doorway) ; 
Aughton; Cartmel priory church ( see Furness); Hawkshead; 
Heysham, Norman with trades of earlier date; Hoole; Huyton; 
Kirkby, rebuilt, with very ancient font; Kirkby Ireleth, late Per- 
pendicular, with Norman doorway; Leyland; Melling (in Lons- 
dale), Perpendicular, with stained glass windows; Middleton, re- 
built in 1524, but containing part of the Norman church and 
several monuments; Ormskirk, Perpendicular with traces of Nor- 
man, having two towers, one detached and surmounted by a 
spire; Overton, with Norman doorway; Radcliffe, Norman; Scf- 
ton, Perpendicular, with fine brass and recumbent figures of the 
Molyneux family, also a screen exquisitely carved; Stidd, near 
Ribchester, Norman arch and old monuments; Tunstall, late 
Perpendicular; Upholland priory church, Early English with low 
massive tower; Urswick, Norman, with embattled tower and sev- 
eral old monuments; Walton-le-Dale; Warton, with old font; 
Whalley abbey church, Decorated and Perpendicular, with Runic 
stone monuments. 

Castles. — The principal old castles are those of Lancaster; 
Dalton, a small rude tower; two towers of Gleaston castle, built 
by the lords of Aldingham in the 14th century; the ruins of 
Greenhalgh castle, built by the first earl of Derby; the ruins of 
Fouldrey in Piel island near the entrance to Barrow harbour, 
erected in the reign of Edward III., now almost dilapidated. 

Climate and Agriculture, — The climate in the hilly dis- 
tricts is frequently cold, but in the more sheltered parts to the 
south and west it is mild and genial. There is a high rainfall in 
the hilly districts, the average figures for 30 years ending 1924, 
were 55 in. in the Rossendale forest and 30 in. in the south and 
west. The soil after reclamation and drainage is fertile; but, is 
for the most part a strong clayey loam. In some, especially the 
upland districts, it is more of a peaty nature and in the Trias 
districts of the Mersey it forms light sandy loam, well adapted 
for wheat and potatoes. In many districts the ground has been 
rendered unfit for agriculture by the rubbish from coal-pits. A 
low proportion, about two-thirds of the total area, is under culti- 
vation and of this nearly three-fourths is in permanent pasture, 
cows being largely kept for the supply of milk to the towns, 
while in the uplands many sheep are reared. In addition to the 
cultivated area, 126,000 ac. are under hill pasturage. The acreage 
under oats occupies about three-quarters of the area under grain 
crops. Of green crops the potato is the chief. 

Industries and Trade. — South Lancashire is the principal seat 
of the cotton manufacture in the world, the trade centring upon 
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Manchester. The worsted, woollen, artificial silk and silk manu- 
factures, flax, hemp and jute industries, are also important. The 
manufacture of machines, appliances, conveyances, locomotives, 
motor vehicles, etc., is very important, especially in supplying 
the needs of the immense weaving and spinning industries. For 
the same purpose there is a large branch industry in the manu- 
facture of wooden bobbins. The manufacture of iron and steel 
is carried on at Barrow-in-Furness, there are great glass works 
at St. Helens, watch-making works at Prescot and leather and 
soap works at Warrington. Printing, bleaching, dyeing works, 
paper and chemical works, rubber and tobacco manufactures are 
also important activities of this great industrial region. 

Besides the port of Liverpool, of world-wide importance, the 
principal ports are Manchester, brought into communication with 
the sea by the Manchester Ship canal (q.v.) (opened 1894), 
Barrow-in-Furness, Fleetwood, Heysham, Preston and Lancaster. 
The sea fisheries, for which Fleetwood and Liverpool are the chief 
ports, are of considerable value. 

Communications. — Apart from the Manchester Ship canal, 
canal traffic is still important in the industrial area. In 1760 the 
Sankey canal, 10 m. long, the first canal opened in Britain (apart 
from early works), was constructed from St. Helens to Liver- 
pool. Other similar enterprises followed; the Bridgwater canal 
from Manchester to Worsley (1761), the Leeds and Liverpool 
canal (130 m. long, begun 1770), the Rochdale canal, the Man- 
chester (to Huddersfield) canal, Lancaster canal (connecting 
Preston and Kendal) and the Ulverston canal A network of rail- 
ways principally of the L.M.S. system connects the industrial 
centres. The L.M.S. railway is the most important company and 
their main line passes through Warrington, Preston and Carnforth. 
The L.N.E. railway also connects with Manchester. The G.W. 
railway has running powers with the other companies in the south 
Lancashire district, which also is supplied by the Cheshire Lines 
committee. Many suburban lines have been electrified. 

Population and Administration. — The area of the ancient 
county is 1,203,365 ac. and of the administrative county 1,194,- 
55$. The population in 1801 was 673,486, and in 1921, 4,927,484. 
The ancient county was divided into four divisions which were as 
follows: — the northern division, which embraces all the country 
north of the Ribble, including Furness and a small area south of 
the Ribble estuary, is the largest of the divisions; the north- 
eastern division which lies east of Preston, is the smallest divi- 
sion; the south-western division , which represents roughly the 
quadrant with a radius of 20 m. drawn from Liverpool and the 
south-eastern division, which has about the same area as the 
south-western and is the heart of the industrial region. The fol- 
lowing table shows the distribution of the various administrative 
bodies in the four divisions of the county. 


"Division 

Parlia- 
mentary 
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each re- 
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one 
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North 

4 

3 

4 

3 
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North-eastern 

2 

5 

6 

2 

8 

10 

South-western 

5 

7 

17 

6 

2 

24 

South-eastern 

7 

8 

21 

6 

5 

33 
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county 

18 

2} ! 

48 

17 
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The county returns in all 66 members to parliament. 


There are three cities in the county, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Salfor.d and three cathedral towns, Manchester, Liverpool and 
Blackburn. 

Lancashire is one of the counties palatine, comprises six hun- 
dreds, is in the northern circuit, and assizes are held at Lancaster, 
Liverpool and Manchester. There is one court of quarter ses- 
sions and the county is divided into 61 petty sessional divisions. 
The boroughs of Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Oldham, Salford and Wigan have separate commissions 
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of the peace and courts of quarter sessions; and those of Accring- 
ton, Ashton-under-Lyne, Bacup, Barrow-in-Furness, Blackpool, 
Bootle, Clitheroe, Lancaster, Preston, Rochdale, St. Helens, South- 
port and Warrington have separate commissions of the peace only. 
Lancashire is mainly in the diocese of Manchester, but parts are 
in those of Liverpool, Blackburn, Carlisle, Ripon, Chester and 
Wakefield. 

Manchester and Liverpool are both seats of universities and 
of other important educational institutions. Within the county 
there are many denominational colleges, and near Clitheroe is the 
famous Roman Catholic college of Stoneyhurst. There are train- 
ing departments for teachers in connection with the Manchester 
and Liverpool universities, and also at Edgehill, near Liverpool 
(school-mistresses), Liverpool (school-masters, Roman Catholic), 
Warrington (school-mistresses, Church of England) and Manches- 
ter (municipal, day). 

Bibliography. — E. Evans, Lancashire (1913) ; E. G. W. Hewlett, 
Lancashire (1915); A. J. Berry, Story of Lancashire (1915); F. 
Ormerod, Lancashire , Life and Character (1915) , F. A. Bruton, Lanca- 
shire (1921); E. Ekwall, Place-names of Lancashire (1922); A. J. 
Hawkes, Lancashire Printed Books (1925) See also The Lancashire 
Year Book of Industry and Commerce and the Victoria County 
History of Lancashire. 

LANCASTER, HOUSE OF. The name House of Lancaster 
is commonly used to designate the line of English kings immedi- 
ately descended from John of Gaunt, the fourth son of Edward 
III. But the history of the family and of the title goes back to 
the reign of Henry III., who created his second son, Edmund, 
earl of Lancaster in 1267. This Edmund received in his own day 
the surname of Crouchback, from having worn a cross upon his 
back in token of a crusading vow. His son Thomas, who in- 
herited the title, took the lead among the nobles of Edward II ’s 
time in opposition to Piers Gaveston and the Dcspensers, and was 
beheaded for treason at Pontefract At the beginning of the next 
reign his brother Henry was appointed guardian to the young king 
Edward III. and assisted him to throw off the yoke of Mortimer. 
Meantime the attainder had been reversed and the earldom re- 
stored. On this Henry’s death in 1345 he was succeeded by a 
son, sometimes known as Henry Tort -Col or Wryneck, a very 
valiant commander in the French wars, whom the king advanced 
to the dignity of a duke. Only one duke had been created in 
England before — the king’s son Edward, the Black Prince, duke 
of Cornwall. Henry Wryneck died in 1361 without male heir 
His second daughter, Blanche, became the wife of John of Gaunt, 
who thus succeeded to the duke’s inheritance in her right; and on 
Nov. 13, 1362, when King Edward attained the age of 50, John 
was created duke of Lancaster, his elder brother, Lionel, being at 
the same time created duke of Clarence It was from these two 
dukes that the rival houses of Lancaster and York derived their 
respective claims to the crown. As Clarence was King Edward’s 
third son, while John of Gaunt was his fourth, in ordinary course 
on the failure of the elder line the issue of Clarence should have 
taken precedence of that of Lancaster in the succession. But the 
rights of Clarence were conveyed in the first instance to an only 
daughter, and the ambition and policy of the house of Lancaster, 
profiting by advantageous circumstances, enabled them not only 
to gain possession of the throne but to maintain themselves in it 
for three generations before they were dispossessed by the repre- 
sentatives of the elder brother. (See Lancaster, John of Gaunt, 
Duke of.) 

LANCASTER, HENRY, ist Duke of ( c . 1300-1361), 
the son of Henry, earl of Lancaster ( q.v .), was a soldier of 
unusual distinction. Probably from his birthplace in Monmouth- 
shire he was called Henry of Grosmont. He fought in the naval 
fight off Sluys and in the one off Winchelsea in 1350; he led armies 
into Scotland, Gascony and Normandy; he served frequently 
under Edward III. himself; and he may be fairly described as 
one of the most brilliant and capable of the English warriors dur- 
ing the earlier part of the Hundred Years’ War. During a brief 
respite from the king’s service he led a force into Prussia and he 
was often employed on diplomatic business. In 1354 he was at 
Avignon negotiating with Pope Innocent VI., who wished to 
make peace between England and France, and one of his last acts 


was to assist in arranging the details of the treaty of Br6tigny 
in 1360. In 1337 he was made earl of Derby; in 1345 he suc- 
ceeded to his father’s earldoms of Lancaster and Leicester; in 
1349 he was created earl of Lincoln, and in 1351 he was made 
duke of Lancaster. He was steward of England and one of the 
original knights of the order of the garter. He died at Leicester 
on the 13th of March 1361. He left no sons; one of his daughters, 
Maud (d. 1362), married William V., count of Holland, a son of 
the emperor Louis the Bavarian, and the other, Blanche (d. 1369), 
married Edward III.’s son, John of Gaunt, who obtained his 
father-in-law's titles and estates and formed the royal house of 
Lancaster 

LANCASTER, JOHN OF GAUNT, Duke of (1340- 
1399), fourth son of Edward III. and Queen Philippa, was born 
in March 1340 at Ghent, whence his name. On Sept. 29, 1342, 
he was made earl of Richmond; as a child he was present at the 
sea fight with the Spaniards in August 1350, and his military 
service was in 1355, when he was knighted. On May 19, 1359, 
he married his cousin Blanche, daughter and ultimately sole heiress 
of Henry, duke of Lancaster. In her right he became earl of 
Lancaster in 1361, and next year was created duke. His marriage 
made him the greatest lord in England, but for some time he took 
no prominent part in public affairs.- In 1366 he joined his eldest 
brother, Edward the Black Prince, in Aquitaine, and in the year 
after led a strong contingent to share in the campaign in support 
of Pedro the Cruel of Castile. With this began his long connection 
with Spain. John fought in the van at Najera on April 13, 1367, 
when the English victory restored Pedro to his throne. He re- 
turned home at the end of the year. Pedro was finally overthrown 
and killed by his rival, Henry of Trastamara, in 1369. The dis- 
astrous Spanish enterprise led directly to renewed war between 
France and England. 

In August 1369 John had command of an army which invaded 
northern France without success. In the following year he went 
again to Aquitaine, and was present with the Black Prince at 
the sack of Limoges. Edward's health was broken down, and he 
soon after went home, leaving John as his lieutenant. For a year 
John maintained the war at his own cost. His wife died in the 
autumn of 1369 and John married Constance (d. 1394), the 
elder daughter of Pedro the Cruel, and in her right assumed the 
title of king of Castile and Leon. For sixteen years the pursuit of 
his kingdom was the chief object of John’s ambition. No doubt 
he hoped to achieve his end, when he commanded the great army 
which invaded France in 1373 But the French would not give 
battle, and though John marched from Calais right through 
Champagne, Burgundy and Auvergne, it was with disastrous 
results; only a shattered remnant of the host reached Bordeaux. 

When John got back to England he was soon absorbed in domes- 
tic politics The king was prematurely old, the Black Prince’s 
health was broken. John, as head of the court party, had to bear 
the brunt of the attack on the administration made by the Good 
Parliament in 1376. As soon as the parliament was dissolved he 
had its proceedings reversed, and next year secured a more sub- 
servient assembly. There came, however, a new development. 
The duke’s politics were opposed by the chief ecclesiastics, and 
in resisting them he had made use of Wycliffe. With Wycliffe’s 
religious opinions he had no sympathy. Nevertheless when the 
bishops arraigned the reformer for heresy John would not aban- 
don him. The conflict over the trial led to a violent quarrel with 
the Londoners, and a riot in the city during which John was in 
danger of his life from the angry citizens. The situation was 
entirely altered by the death of Edward III. Though his enemies 
had accused him of aiming at the throne, John was without any 
taint of disloyalty. Though he took his proper place in the cere- 
monies at Richard’s coronation, he withdrew for a time from any 
share in the government. In 1378, he commanded in an msuccess- 
ful attack on St. Malo. During his absence some of his supporters 
violated the sanctuary at Westminster. He vindicated himself 
somewhat bitterly in a parliament at Gloucester, and accepted 
the command on the Scottish border. He was there engaged when 
his palace of the Savoy in London was burnt during the peasants’ 

I revolt in June 1381. Against his will he was forced into an unfor- 
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tunate campaign on the Scottish border in 1384. His ill-success 
renewed his unpopularity, and the court favourites of Richard II 
intrigued against him. Finally the difficulties of his position at 
home strengthened his foreign ambitions. 

Spanish Expedition. — In July 1386 John left England with a 
strong force to win his Spanish throne. lie landed at Corunna, 
and during the autumn conquered Galicia. Juan, who had suc- 
ceeded his father Henry as king of Castile, offered a compro- 
mise by marriage. John of Gaunt refused, hoping for greater 
success with the help of the king of Portugal, who now married 
the duke’s eldest daughter Philippa. In the spring the allies 
invaded Castile. They could achieve no success, and sickness ruined 
the English army. The conquests of the previous year were lost, 
and when Juan renewed his offers, John of Gaunt agreed to sur- 
render his claims to his daughter by Constance of Castile, who 
was to marry Juan’s heir. After some delay the peace was con- 
cluded at Bayonne in 1388. The next eighteen months were spent 
by John as lieutenant of Aquitaine, and it was not till November 
1389 that he returned to England. 

By his absence he had avoided implication in the troubles at 
home. Richard, still insecure of his own position, welcomed his 
uncle, and created him duke of Aquitaine. During four years John 
exercised his influence in favour of pacification at home, and 
abroad was chiefly responsible for the conclusion of a truce with 
France. Then in 1395 he went to take up the government of his 
duchy; but the Gascons had from the first objected to government 
except by the crown, and secured his recall within less than a year. 
Constance of Castile had died in 1394 and almost immediately 
after his return John married as his third wife Catherine Swyn- 
ford. Catherine had been his mistress for many years, and his 
children by her, who bore the name of Beaufort, were now legiti- 
mated. Though John presided at the trial of the earl of Arundel 
in September 1397, he took no further active part in affairs. The 
exile of his son Henry in 1398 was a blow from which he did not 
recover. He died on Feb. 3, 1399, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
cathedral near the high altar. v 

John was neither a great soldier nor a statesman, but he was a 
chivalrous knight and loyal to what he believed were the interests 
of his family. In spite of opportunities and provocations he never 
lent himself to treason. He deserves credit for his protection of 
Wycliffe, though he had no sympathy with his religious or politi- 
cal opinions. He was also the patron of Chaucer, whose Boke of 
the Duchesse was a lament for Blanche of Lancaster. 

See Froissart, the maliciously hostile Chronicon Angliae (1328-88), 
and the eulogistic Chronicle of Henry Knighton (both the latter in 
the Rolls Series). Fuller information is to be found in the excellent 
biography by S. Armytage-Smith, published in 1904. For his descen- 
dants see the table under Lancaster, House or. 

LANCASTER, HENRY, Earl of ( c . 1 281-1345), was the 
second son of Edmund, earl of Lancaster (d. 1296), and con- 
sequently a grandson of Henry III. Edward II. made him earl 
of Leicester, but refused him the Lancaster title and estates of 
his brother Thomas. When Queen Isabella took up arms against 
her husband in the year 1326 she was joined at once by the 
earl, who took a leading part in the proceedings against the king 
and his favourites, the Despensers, being Edward’s gaoler at 
Kenilworth castle. When Edward III. ascended the throne, Lei- 
cester secured the earldom of Lancaster and his brother’s lands, 
becoming also steward of England. In 1328 his attempt to 
overthrow Mortimer failed, and he quietly made his peace with 
the king; a second essay against Mortimer was more successful. 
About this time Lancaster became blind; he retired from public 
life and died Sept. 22, 1345. 

LANCASTER, SIR JAMES (ft 1591-1618), English navi- 
gator and statesman, one of the foremost pioneers of the British 
Indian trade and empire. In early life he fought and traded in 
Portugal. On April 10, 1591 he started from Plymouth, with 
Raymond and Foxcroft, on his first great voyage to the East 
Indies; this fleet of three ships is the earliest of English oversea 
Indian expeditions. Reaching Table Bay (Aug. 1, 1591), and 
losing one ship off Cape Corrientes on Sept. 12, the squadron 
refitted at Zanzibar (February 1592), rounded Cape Comorin 
in May, and was off the Malay Peninsula in June. Crossing later 


to Ceylon, the crews insisted on returning home, but only 25 
officers and men reached England in 1594. Lancaster himself 
reached Rye on May 24, 1594; his Indian voyage was an im- 
portant factor in the foundation of the East India Company. 
In 1600 he was given command of the company’s first fleet (which 
sailed from Torbay towards the end of April 1601). 

Going by the Cape of Good Hope (Nov. 1, 1601) Lancaster 
visited the Nicobars (from April 9, 1602), Achin and other parts 
of Sumatra (from June 5, 1602), and Bantam in Java; an alliance 
was concluded with Achin, a factory established at Bantam and a 
commercial mission despatched to the Moluccas. The return 
voyage (Feb. 20 to Sept, n, 1603) was prosperous, and Lancaster 
was knighted (October, 1603). He was one of the chief directors 
of the East India Company till his death in May 1618; most of 
the voyages of the early Stuart time both to India and in search 
of the North-West passage were undertaken under his direction; 
Lancaster Sound, on the north-west of Baffin’s Bay (in 74 0 20' 
N.), was named by William Baffin after Sir James (July 1616). 

See R. Hakluyt, Principal Navigations , vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 102-110, 
vol. iii. pp. 708-715 (1599) ; S. Purchas, Pilgrims , vol. i. pt ii pp. 147- 
164; also The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster ... to the East Indies 
. . . , ed. Sir Clements Markham, Hakluyt Soc. (1877) Calendars of 
State Papers , East Indies. The original journals of Lancaster’s voyage 
of 1601-03 have disappeared, and here we have only Purchas to go on. 

LANCASTER, JOSEPH (1778-1838), English education- 
ist and member of the Society of Friends, born in Southwark in 
1778, the son of a Chelsea pensioner. In his school in the Bor- 
ough, he taught over a thousand children on a system devised by 
himself. Other schools on similar lines were established. But 
Lancaster quarrelled with the committee of the Royal Lancastrian 
institution (afterwards called the British and Foreign School 
Society) which was founded in 1808, and in 1818, he emigrated to 
America. He lectured widely and founded a school at Montreal, 
but the school failed and Lancaster was again involved in debt. 
Though in great poverty, he formed a plan to return to England 
to give a new impetus to his “system,” but it was never realized, 
for he died on Oct. 24, 1838, in New York 

See his own Epitome of the Chief Events and Transactions of My 
Own Life (1833), and D. Salmon, Lancaster’s Writings (3 pts , 1912). 

LANCASTER, THOMAS, Earl of (c. 1277-1322), was 
the eldest son of Edmund, earl of Lancaster and titular king of 
Sicily, and a grandson of the English king, Henry III.; while 
he was related to the royal house of France both through his 
mother, Blanche, a granddaughter of Louis VIII., and his step- 
sister, Jeanne, queen of Navarre, the wife of Philip IV. A minor 
when Earl Edmund died in 1296, Thomas received his father’s 
earldoms of Lancaster and Leicester in 1298; he became prom- 
inent in English affairs after the accession of his cousin, Edward 
II., in July 1307. Having married Alice (d. 1348), daughter and 
heiress of Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, and added the earldom 
of Derby to those which he already held, he was marked out both 
by his wealth and position as the leader of the barons in their 
resistance to the new king. With his associates he secured the 
banishment of the royal favourite, Piers Gaveston, in 1308; com- 
pelled Edward in 1310 to surrender his power to a committee of 
“ordainers,” among whom he himself was numbered; and took 
up arms when Gaveston returned to England in Jan. 1312. Lan- 
caster, who had just obtained the earldoms of Lincoln and Salis- 
bury on the death of his father-in-law in 1311, drove the king and 
his favourite from Newcastle to Scarborough, and was present at 
the execution of Gaveston in June 1312. After lengthy efforts at 
mediation, he made his submission and received a full pardon 
from Edward in Oct. 1313; but he refused to accompany the king 
on his march into Scotland, which ended at Bannockburn, and 
took advantage of the English disaster to wrest the control of 
affairs from the hands of Edward. 

In 1315 he took command of the forces raised to fight the 
Scots, and was soon appointed to the “chief place in the council,” 
while his supporters filled the great offices of State, but he proved 
totally incompetent. The capture of Berwick by the Scots in 
April 1318 led to a second reconciliation with Edward A formal 
treaty, made in the following August, having been ratified by 
parliament, the king and earl opened the siege of Berwick; but 
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the undertaking was quickly abandoned. Lancaster was suspected 
of intriguing with the Scots, and his lands were spared when 
Robert Bruce ravaged the north of England. In 1321, when the 
Despensers were banished, war broke out again between himself 
and the king. He surrendered after a skirmish at Boroughbridge. 
Taken to his own castle at Pontefract, where the king was, he was 
condemned to death as a rebel and a traitor, and was beheaded 
near the town on March 22, 1322. He left no children. 

Although a coarse, selfish and violent man, Lancaster’s memory 
was long cherished, especially in the north of England, as that of 
a defender of popular liberties. 

See Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward /. and Edward II., ed. VV. 
Stubbs (1882-83); and W Stubbs, Constitutional History, vol. ii. 
(Oxford, 1896). 

LANCASTER, market town, municipal borough, river port, 
county town, Lancaster parliamentary division, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 230 m. N.VV. of London by the L.M.S. railway. It has two 
railway stations, Castle and Green Ayre. Pop. (1921) 40,212. 
It lies at the head of the estuary of the river Lune, mainly on its 
south bank, 7 m. from the sea. The site slopes sharply up to an 
eminence, crowned by the castle and the church of St. Mary, and 
commands fine views over the rich valley and Morecambe bay. 
St. Mary’s church was originally attached, in the irth century, by 
Roger de Poictou to his Benedictine priory. It contains some fine 
Early English work, but is of Perpendicular workmanship in gen- 
eral appearance, while the tower dates from 1759. 

The castle occupies the site of a Roman castrum. The Saxon 
foundations remain, and the tower at the south-west corner is 
supposed to have been erected during the reign of Hadrian. The 
Dungeon tower, also supposed to be of Roman origin, was taken 
down in 1818. The greater part of the old portion of the present 
structure was built by Roger de Poictou, who utilized some of the 
Roman towers and the old walls In 1322 much damage was done 
to the castle by Robert Bruce’, but it was restored and strength- 
ened by John of Gaunt, who added the greater part of the Gate- 
way tower as well as a turret on the keep or Lungess tower, named 
“John o’ Gaunt’s Chair ” During the Civil War the castle was 
captured by Cromwell. Shortly after this it was put to public use, 
and now, largely modernized, contains the assize courts and gaol 
Other buildings include the Storey Institute with art gallery, 
technical and art schools, museum and library, presented to the 
borough by Sir Thomas Storey in 1887, and an observatory in 
Williamson Park. The Ashton Memorial in Williamson Park, 
commemorating members of the Ashton family, is a lofty domed 
structure. The grammar school occupies modern buildings, but its 
foundation dates from the 15th century, and in its former 
Jacobean house near the church William Whewell and Sir Richard 
Owen were educated. 

The chief industries are cotton-spinning, cabinet-making, oil 
cloth-making, railway wagon-building and engineering. Glasson 
Dock, 5 m. down the Lune, with a graving dock, is accessible to 
vessels of 600 tons. The Kendal, Lancaster and Preston canal 
crosses the Lune by an aqueduct and the river is also crossed by 
a handsome bridge dated 1788. 

History. — Lancaster (Lone-caster or Lunecastrurn) was an 
important Roman station, and traces of the Roman fortification 
wall remain. The Runic Cross is Anglo-Saxon, but the Danes left 
few memorials of the occupation. At the Conquest the place be- 
came a possession of Roger de Poictou, who founded or enlarged 
the present castle on the old site The town and castle had a 
somewhat chequered ownership till in 1266 they were granted by 
Henry III. to his son Edmund, first earl of Lancaster, and have 
since been part of the duchy of Lancaster. A town gathered 
around the castle, and in 1193 John, earl of Mertoun, afterwards 
king, granted it a charter, and another in 1199 after his accession, 
by which charters the burgesses claimed the right of electing a 
mayor, of holding a yearly fair at Michaelmas and a weekly mar- 
ket on Saturday. John of Gaunt in 1362 obtained a charter for 
the exclusive right of holding the sessions of pleas for the county 
in Lancaster itself, and up to 1873 the duchy appointed a chief 
justice and a puisne justice for the court of common pleas at 
Lancaster. 


In 1322 the Scots burnt the town, the castle alone escaping; the 
town was rebuilt but removed from its original position on the hill 
to the slope and foot. Again in 1389, after the battle of Otterburn, 
it was destroyed by the same enemy. At the outbreak of the 
Great Rebellion the burgesses sided with the king, and the town 
and castle were captured in Feb. 1643 by the Parliamentarians. 
In March 1643 Lord Derby assaulted and took the town, but the 
castle remained in the hands of the Parliamentarians. In May and 
June, 1643 and in 1648 the castle was again besieged, but each 
time in vain. During the rebellion of 1715 the northern rebels 
occupied Lancaster for two days. During the 1745 rebellion Prince 
Charles Edward’s army passed through the town in its southward 
march and again in its retreat, but the inhabitants stood firm. 

Two chartered markets are held weekly on Wednesday and 
Saturday and three annual fairs in April, July and October. 
A merchant gild existed here, which was ratified by Edward Ill.’s 
charter (1362), and in 1688 six trade companies were incor- 
porated. The chief manufactures used to be sailcloth, cabinet 
furniture, candles and cordage. The borough returned two mem- 
bers to parliament from 1295 t° X 33 T and again from some time 
in Henry VIII. ’s reign before 1529 till 1867, when it was merged 
in the Lancaster division of north Lancashire. 

LANCASTER, a village of Erie county, N.Y., U.S.A., 10m. 
E. of Buffalo. It is served by the Erie, the Lackawanna and the 
New York Central railways. The population in 1925 was 6,748. 
It has locomotive and car works, brick yards, iron and glass works 
and various other manufacturing industries. The village was 
settled early in the 19th century, and was incorporated in 1849. 

LANCASTER, a city of Ohio, U.S.A., 32m. S.E. of Colum- 
bus, on the Hocking river; the county seat of Fairfield county. 
It is served by the Hocking Valley and the Pennsylvania railways. 
The population was 14,706 in 1920 (96-4% native white) and was 
estimated locally at 20,000 in 1928 In the heart of the city is 
a park of 7oac., surrounding Mt. Pleasant, a hill rising 200ft. 
above the plain, about which cluster many Indian legends. The 
court-house stands on another hill. Lancaster is the trade centre 
of a pch agricultural region. There are coal fields and natural 
gas fields near by, and oil was discovered in 1907. The city has 
railroad shops and important manufactures, including shoes, glass 
and machinery. The output of its factories in 1926 was valued 
at $15,000,000. Lancaster was founded in 1800 by Ebenezer Zane 
(1747-1811), who received a section of land here as part compen- 
sation for opening a road (“Zane’s Trace”) from Wheeling, W. 
Va., to Maysville, Ky. Some of the early settlers came from 
Lancaster, Pa. The village was incorporated in 1831, and in 
1851 it became a city. 

LANCASTER, a city of south-eastern Pennsylvania, U S.A., 
on the Conestoga river, 65m. W. of Philadelphia; the county seat 
of Lancaster county. It is on the Lincoln highway and several 
other Federal and State roads, and is served by the Pennsylvania 
and the Reading railways, and by trolley lines radiating in every 
direction. The population was 53.150 in 1920 (93% native white). 
The city has an area of 4 sq m and a general elevation of 375ft., 
and is set in beautiful country. Lancaster county is on? of the 
most highly cultivated districts in the United States, and ranks 
first among all the counties in the value of its farm products per 
acre. In 1925 the aggregate value of the agricultural products 
was $20,767,147, and they included 51,951,9001b. of tobacco, 
6,978,1 7obu. of corn, 2,838,33obu. of wheat, 19,651,700 gal. of 
milk and 9,842,000 dozen eggs. Lancaster’s stock-yards, the 
largest cattle market east of Chicago, handled in 1925 animals 
representing an estimated value of $15,000,000. Chief among the 
city’s manufactures are linoleum, cork, watches, umbrellas, 
cigars, coffee, candy, cotton and silk goods, and metal products. 
The aggregate factory output in 1925 was valued at $44,215,434. 
Hydro-electric power is supplied frorp an immense plant on the 
Susquehanna river, at Holtwood, 25m. S. There are some 200 
wholesale houses and over 1,200 retail establishments in the city, 
which have transactions amounting annually to about $17,000,000 
and $3i,ooo;ooo respectively Bank debits in 1926 totalled 
$351,068,000; the assessed valuation of property for 1927 was 
$106,662,850. 
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Lancaster is the seat of the Theological seminary of the Re- 
formed Church, opened at Carlisle in 1825 and moved here in 
1871 after some years in York and in Mercersburg; of Franklin 
and Marshall college (Reformed Church), formed in 1852 by the 
union of Franklin college, founded at Lancaster in 1787, and 
Marshall college, established at Mercersburg in 1836; and of the 
Thaddeus Stevens Trade school, established by bequest of Thad- 
deus Stevens (who lived here after 1842) and now a State insti- 
tution. At Millersville, 4m S.W., is a State normal school; at 
Lititz, 8m. N., is Linden Hall seminary, established by the early 
Moravian settlers, one of the oldest schools for girls in the coun- 
try. There are many buildings and spots with historic associations 
in and near the city, including: “Wheatland,” the home of Presi- 
dent Buchanan; Trinity Lutheran church, built in 1736 and re- 
built in 1785; a stone bridge dating from the 1 8th century, over 
which passed the Conestoga wagon traffic westward; the Christian 
Herr house, built in 1719, the oldest house in the county; the 
tombs of Buchanan, Stevens, Thomas Miffiin (first governor of 
Pennsylvania), Gen. John F. Reynolds (who fell at Gettysburg), 
and of Rebecca Gratz, the Jewess who is said to have been the 
original of Sir Walter Scott’s “Rebecca” in Iva?ihoe; Ephrata 
cloisters (at Ephrata, 14m. N.E.), built by the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists in the 18th century, and used as a hospital during the 
Revolution; the quaint town of Manheim (10m. N ), where Baron 
Steigel made his famous iron and glass, and the Cornwall mines 
(15m. farther on), from which he got ore for the cannon for 
Washington’s army; and (22m. S.) the birthplace of Robert 
Fulton, inventor of the steamboat. 

Lancaster county was settled early in the 1 St h century, by Eng- 
lish Quakers and Episcopalians, Scottish and Irish Presbyterians, 
Welsh Dissenters, German Lutherans, Brethren, Dunkards, Men- 
nonites and Amish. Some of the sects still keep their distinctive 
customs and costumes, and on market days add a picturesque 
note to the city streets. Lancaster was settled about 1717, laid 
out in 1730, incorporated as a borough in 1742 and chartered as 
a city in 1818. During the colonial period it was the largest in- 
land city on the continent. An important treaty with the Iroquois 
Indians was negotiated here in June, 1744; and here in 1780 some 
of Gen. Burgoyne’s troops were confined after the surrender at 
Saratoga. Lancaster was the national capital for one day, when 
the Continental Congress, driven from Philadelphia, sat here on 
Sept. 27, 1777; and it was one of the places seriously considered 
when the choice of a permanent seat for the Federal Government 
was made. From 1799 1 ° 1812 it was the capital of Pennsylvania. 

LANCE, a form of spear used by cavalry. The date of its 
introduction into civilized armies is difficult to trace. Its employ- 
ment can definitely be traced to the Assyrians and Egyptians. 
The Greeks and Romans also appear to have used lances, no 
standard pattern and common to both horse and foot. 1 An act 
of Henry II., in 1181, referring to military organization, states 
that: “All burgesses and the whole community of freemen shall 
have a wambais (i.e., a leather doublet padded with cotton), a 
chaplet of iron and a lance.” The purpose of the lance in the lat- 
ter part of the 1 6th century is described by Barnaby Rich in his 
Pathway to Military Practice (published 1587), thus: “Cavalry 
hath been divided into foure kinds, the first men at armes, them- 
selves armed complet, and theyr horses likewise barded, and were 
to give the first charge, to discover the squadrons or battalions of 
pikes. The second launces, lighter armed with corselets. . . . The 
third light horsemen, commonly armed with a coat of plate, with 
a light staffe charged on the theigh. . . . The fourth and last 
called shot-on-horsebacke, but now lately called Carbines . . . 
these carbines may skyrmidge loosely, and delivering theyr vol- 
leies are not able to stand any charge, but must retire to the launce 
for his safety.” As the “weapon of chivalry” it was about 1 6ft. 
long, 2 but with the passing of the mail-clad knight it disappeared 
from the armies of Europe for a few centuries, though Cromwell’s 
troops are recorded as having suffered severely from “Scottish 
lancers” at the battle of Dunbar in 1650. In 1655 some Spanish 

Alexander Adam, in Antiquities of the Romans, calls lances “long 
javelins.” 

2 On the George of the Order of the Garter a long lance is shown. 


lancers at San Domingo put to flight many times their number of 
English not so armed. The introduction of firearms revolutionized 
the tactics of cavalry, as of other arms, and when Frederick the 
Great reorganized his cavalry in 1744, he introduced a lancer 
troop into each of his hussar regiments. Lancer regiments in the 
modern sense date from 1807, when Napoleon raised a regiment 
of Polish lancers. In fact, lances were used much more in eastern 
Germany, Poland and Russia than elsewhere in Europe. In 1811 
Napoleon converted nine dragoon regiments into lancers, whose 
success against the British at Waterloo (1815) led directly to the 
formation of the first British lancer regiments in 1816. Under a 
General Order dated 19th Sept., 1816, the 9th, 12th, 16th and 23rd 
Light Dragoons were converted into “Lancers.” The 17th Light 
Dragoons were similarly converted in 1822 and the 21st Hussars 
in 1896. The 5th Dragoons were disbanded in 1799 but were re- 
embodied in 1859 as the 5th Lancers (which now forms, with 
the 1 2th Lancers, a composite regiment known as the 5th— 1 2th 
Lancers). 

Since 1816 there has been a perennial controversy — sword v. 
lance. Though Montecucculi called it “the queen of weapons” its 
chief disadvantage has been that it is not adapted for swift parries; 
it was useful in the “first shock” but not in the “melee” that might 
follow. This led to the lancer being armed with a sword as well as 
a lance, thus adding weight to the horse, and as the opportunities 
for shock action in modern warfare are now so few, this increased 
burden is hardly justified. Further, the present day thrusting sword 
practically takes the place of the lance, without the latter’s disad- 
vantage in the melee. Moreover, the lance was always in the way 
when dismounting for fire action. The charge of the 21st Lancers 
at Omdurman in Sept. 1898 demonstrated the value of the weapon 
against a savage or semi-civilized enemy. In the British service it 
was abolished in 1927 (Army Order 392) except for ceremonial 
purposes. The World War provides very few instances of charges 
with the lance, those of the 12th La*ncers at Cerizy and the 9th at 
Moncel, in Aug. and Sept. 1914, being practically the only in- 
stances in France; the 21st Lancers delivered an effective charge 
against the Mohmands on the North-west Frontier of India in 
1916, and in Palestine, the 2nd (Indian) Lancers brought off a 
very successful charge against the Turks at Lejjun in Allenby’s 
final advance over the Plain of Esdraelon in Sept. 1918. 

In the Japanese army the lance is only carried by the Guard 
cavalry regiment and that only for ceremonial purposes. It is not 
taken to the field. In Europe the lance still survives in (a) Poland, 
where the front rank personnel below the rank of sergeant carry 
lances as well as swords; (b) Estonia, where 50% of each squad- 
ron carries lances; ( c ) Latvia; and (d) Lithuania, where a propor- 
tion of cavalry carry lances. All other European countries have 
abolished it as a fighting weapon. 

As regards design, in 1816 it was 1 6ft. long and had a small 
Union Hag below the point. The length was reduced to 9ft. iin. 
in 1829 and the familiar red and white pennon substituted for the 
Union flag. The point or head has varied from time to time. The 
small pike point, the broad spear point and a leaf -shaped point 
have all been tried, but a triangular point was finally adopted. 
The staff was originally made of ash, impregnated with a mixture 
of linseed oil and tar, but was superseded in 1868 by the male 
bamboo, which is tough and elastic. However, difficulties arose 
in connection with the supply of bamboos and the ash was re- 
introduced in 1885 and the two types were used together, until 
1926, when bamboo was alone used. The lance always had a sling 
of hide, and a leather protector was added in 1883 to prevent the 
carbine from chafing the staff when slung. The butt was carried 
in a leather “bucket” attached to the stirrup. (T. J. E.) 

LANCELOT (Lancelot du Lac, or Lancelot of the Lake)*, a 
famous figure in Arthurian romance. There is no knight of 
Arthur’s court whose name is so familiar to the great majority 
of English readers as that of Sir Lancelot. The secret loves of 
Lancelot and the queen are the dominating theme of later Arthur- 
ian romance. Lancelot, however, is not an original member of 
Arthur’s court, and the development of his story is still a source 
of considerable perplexity to the critic. 

In the earliest extant version, the Lanzclet of Ulrich von Zat- 
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zikhoven (the translation of a French original, now lost), the hero 
is nephew to Arthur, but has no illicit relations with the queen; 
on the contrary, he indulges in a series of amorous adventures, of 
which three, at least, end in marriage. Here, as elsewhere, he is 
the son of Ban de Benoic (Pant von Genewis), who is driven from 
his kingdom by the revolt of his subjects and dies of a broken 
heart. The queen lays her child on the bank of a lake, while tend- 
ing her dying husband, and a water maiden, rising from the lake, 
carries off the babe to her mysterious kingdom, peopled by 10,000 
maidens, where no man ever enters^ There she brings up the 
youth, with the object of avenging hdrupon an enchanter who has 
robbed and dispossessed her son. The lad returns to earth, fulfils 
his mission, and after various adventures, not only wins a wife and 
a kingdom, but regains his paternal inheritance. There he reigns 
in peace with his wife, begets a numerous family, and dies in a 
good old age. 

The French original of this poem must have been composed some 
time in the 12th century, as the ms. from which von Zatzikhoven 
worked was the property of Hugo de Morville, one of the hostages 
who replaced Richard Coeur de Lion in his Austrian prison in 
1194. In the succeeding century, when the tradition of Lancelot’s 
relations with the queen was firmly established (sec Guenevere), 
the story was worked over and elaborated into the prose Lancelot , 
which eventually, by incorporating the Grail Quest e and the Mort 
Artus, became the most important member of the Arthurian cycle. 
Here the primitive folk-lore elements of the Lanzelet have com- 
pletely disappeared: the lake has become a mirage, and the educa- 
tion of Lancelot, with that of his cousins, Lionel and Bohort, 
equally proteges of the Lady of the Lake, differs in no way from 
that of any other youth of his rank and period. 

It is by no means easy to discover how Lancelot came to occupy 
the commanding position finally assumed by him in Arthurian 
story. He certainly does not belong to the early pseudo-historic 
tradition; he is never mentioned in any of the chronicles. In the 
earlier romances he is either ignored, or occupies a position subor- 
dinate to that of Gawain, Erec, Yvain or even Perceval, who was, 
of course, not an original Arthurian hero. He suddenly appears 
as Guenevere’s lover in the poem of Le Chevalier de la Charrette, 
of which he is the hero, to disappear from the scene again in 
Chretien’s subsequent work Le Chevalier . au Lion (Yvain); nor 
is he among the knights figuring on the doorway of Modena cathe- 
dral. The real cause for his apparently sudden and triumphant rise 
to popularity is thus extremely difficult to determine. What 
appears the most probable solution is that which regards Lancelot 
as the hero of an independent and widely diffused folk-tale, which, 
owing to certain special features, was brought into contact with, 
and incorporated in, the Arthurian tradition. This much has been 
proved: certain of the adventures recounted in the Lanzelet — the 
theft of an infant by a water maiden; the appearance of the hero 
at a tournament on three consecutive days, in three differing suits 
of armour; the rescue of a queen, or princess, from an other- 
world prison — all belong to one well-known and widely spread 
folk-tale, variants of which are found in almost every land, and 
of which numerous examples have been collected alike by M. 
Cosquin in his Contes Lorrains, and by J. F Campbell in his Tales 
of the West Highlands. 

Now, as noted above ( see Guenevere), Arthur’s queen was 
certainly the heroine of such an other-world adventure, and it 
seems probable that when the process of literary evolution, and 
the social taste of the time, demanded a love-story in the Arthur- 
ian cycle which should parallel that of Tristan and Iseult, the 
hero of this immensely popular story was pressed into the service 
of Arthurian tradition, and assigned this leading role. We cannot 
ignore the fact that his first appearance (in the Charrette) is pre- 
cisely in connection with this adventure. The name of Lancelot 
is certainly Continental (see Dr. Brugger’s discussion of the proper 
names in Marie de France, Zeitschrift jiir Franz. Sprache, xlix.) , 
and any attempt to claim him as an original Celtic hero must be 
dismissed as ungrounded. It is certainly curious that Lancelot, as 
a figure of romance, possesses none of the characteristic traits 
which make Gawain, Perceval and Tristan all genuine figures of 
Celtic tradition, well-marked individuals. Compared with these 


heroes Lancelot is a peg on which to hang romantic adventures, 
nothing more. The story of the loves of Lancelot and Guenevere 
has about it nothing spontaneous and genuine; in no way can it 
be compared with that of Tristan and Iseult. The language of 
the prose Lancelot is good, easy and graceful, but the adventures 
lack originality and interest, and the situations repeat themselves 
in the most wearisome manner Those readers who know the 
story only through the medium of Malory’s noble prose and Ten- 
nyson’s melodious verse carry away an impression entirely foreign 
to that produced by the original literature. The Lancelot story, 
in its rise and development, belongs exclusively to the later stage 
of Arthurian romance; it was a story for the court, not for the 
folk, and it lacks alike the dramatic force, and human appeal, of 
the genuine “popular” tale. 

Bibliography. — The prose Lancelot was frequently printed; Brunet 
chronicles editions of 1488, 1494, 1513, 1520 and 1533 — of this last 
date there are two, one published by Jehan Petit, the other by 
Philippe Lenoire. The latter is by far the better, being printed from 
a much fuller ms There is, so far, no critical edition. Dr. H. O. 
Sommer, The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances (1908-16), 
has included the text of the Lancelot. A Dutch verse translation of 
the 13th century was published by M. Jonckbloet in 1850, under 
the title of Roman van Lanceloet. This is not complete, all the part 
previous to Gueneverc’s abduction by Meleagant being lost, but the 
text is an excellent one, agreeing closely with Lenoire’s 1533 edition. 
The books devoted by Malory to the story of Lancelot also belong 
to the latter section of the romance, and there is no sign of familiarity 
with the earlier incidents. His version of the Charrette adventure 
also differs from any extant form, and there are adventures which are 
found in no other Lancelot text The precise character of Malory’s 
Lancelot source is an interesting problem. Le Chevalier de la Charrette 
was published by Wendelin Foerster in his edition of Chretien’s works 
(Per Karrenritter, 1899). A Dutch version of a short episodic poem, 
Lancelot et le Cerf au pied blanc, will be found in Jonckbloet’s 
volume, and a discussion of this and other Lancelot poems in vol. 
xxx of Histoire Litthaire de la France For critical studies on the 
subject see Gaston Paris, articles in Romania , vols. x. and xii.; 
E Wechssler, Uber die verschiedcnen Redaktioncn des Graal- Lancelot 
Cy klus (189s); J. L. Weston, The Legend of Str Lancelot du Lac 
(1901) and The Three Days Tournament (1902), an appendix to the 
previous volume; F. Lot, Ftudes sur le Lancelot en prose (1918). 

(J. L. W.) 

LANCERS: see Lance 

LANCET, in architecture, a form of pointed arch (q.v.) in 
which the centres from which the curves of the arch are described 
are outside the base of the arch, so that the arch is high and nar- 
row; also a window with such an arch at the top. As this type 
of arch is the dominant form in Early English Gothic architecture, 
(hat style is sometimes known as the lancet style. (See Early 
English Period.) 

In surgery (q.v.), the name is given to an instrument with a 
narrow, two-edged blade and a lance-shaped point. 

LANCEWOOD, a straight-grained, tough, light, elastic wood 
obtained from the West Indies and Guiana. It is brought into com- 
merce in the form of taper poles of about 20 ft. in length and from 
6 to 8 in. in diameter at the thickest end. Lancewood was used 
by carriage-builders for shafts The smaller wood is used for whip- 
handles, for the tops of fishing-rods, and for various minor pur- 
poses where even-grained elastic wood is a desideratum. The wood 
is obtained from two members of the family Anonaceae. The black 
lancewood or carisiri of Guiana (Guatteria virgata) grows to a 
height of 50 ft., is of remarkably slender form, and seldom yields 
wood more than 8 in. in diameter. The yellow lancewood tree 
(Duguetia quitarensis, yari-yari, of Guiana) is of similar dimen- 
sions, found throughout Guiana, and used by the Indians for 
arrow-points, as well as for spars and beams. 

LANCHESTER, HENRY VAUGHAN (1863- ), 

British architect, was born on Aug. 9, 1863, and educated pri- 
vately. He set up in practice as an architect in 1889. In 1906 
he became a fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and in 1913 was elected vice-president. He held various lecturing 
posts on civic design and architecture, at University college, 
and elsewhere, and from 1910 to 1912 edited The Builder. In 
1912 he acted as adviser to the Government on the site of Delhi, 
and held successively the posts of town planning adviser to the 
governments of Madras (1915-16), the United Provinces (1918), 
Burma (1921), and the protectorate of Zanzibar (1922). From 
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Lancaster is the seat of the Theological seminary of the Re- 
formed Church, opened at Carlisle in 1825 and moved here in 
1871 after some years in York and in Mercersburg; of Franklin 
and Marshall college (Reformed Church), formed in 1852 by the 
union of Franklin college, founded at Lancaster in 1787, and 
Marshall college, established at Mercersburg in 1836; and of the 
Thaddeus Stevens Trade school, established by bequest of Thad- 
deus Stevens (who lived here after 1842) and now a State insti- 
tution. At Millersville, 4m S.W., is a State normal school; at 
Lititz, 8m. N., is Linden Hall seminary, established by the early 
Moravian settlers, one of the oldest schools for girls in the coun- 
try. There are many buildings and spots with historic associations 
in and near the city, including: “Wheatland,” the home of Presi- 
dent Buchanan; Trinity Lutheran church, built in 1736 and re- 
built in 1785; a stone bridge dating from the 18th century, over 
which passed the Conestoga wagon traffic westward; the Christian 
Herr house, built in 1719, the oldest house in the county; the 
tombs of Buchanan, Stevens, Thomas Mifflin (first governor of 
Pennsylvania), Gen. John F. Reynolds (who fell at Gettysburg), 
and of Rebecca Gratz, the Jewess who is said to have been the 
original of Sir Walter Scott’s “Rebecca” in Ivanhoc; Ephrata 
cloisters (at Ephrata, 14m. N.E.), built by the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists in the 18th century, and used as a hospital during the 
Revolution; the quaint town of Manheim (10m. N ), where Baron 
Steigel made his famous iron and glass, and the Cornwall mines 
(15m. farther on), from which he got ore for the cannon for 
Washington’s army; and (22m. S.) the birthplace of Robert 
Fulton, inventor of the steamboat. 

Lancaster county was settled early in the 1 St h century, by Eng- 
lish Quakers and Episcopalians, Scottish and Irish Presbyterians, 
Welsh Dissenters, German Lutherans, Brethren, Dunkards, Men- 
nonites and Amish. Some of the sects still keep their distinctive 
customs and costumes, and on market days add a picturesque 
note to the city streets. Lancaster was settled about 1717, laid 
out in 1730, incorporated as a borough in 1742 and chartered as 
a city in 1818. During the colonial period it was the largest in- 
land city on the continent. An important treaty with the Iroquois 
Indians was negotiated here in June, 1744; and here in 1780 some 
of Gen. Burgoyne’s troops were confined after the surrender at 
Saratoga. Lancaster was the national capital for one day, when 
the Continental Congress, driven from Philadelphia, sat here on 
Sept. 27, 1777; and it was one of the places seriously considered 
when the choice of a permanent seat for the Federal Government 
was made. From 1799 1 ° 1812 it was the capital of Pennsylvania. 

LANCE, a form of spear used by cavalry. The date of its 
introduction into civilized armies is difficult to trace. Its employ- 
ment can definitely be traced to the Assyrians and Egyptians. 
The Greeks and Romans also appear to have used lances, no 
standard pattern and common to both horse and foot. 1 An act 
of Henry II., in 1181, referring to military organization, states 
that: “All burgesses and the whole community of freemen shall 
have a wambais (t.e., a leather doublet padded with cotton), a 
chaplet of iron and a lance.” The purpose of the lance in the lat- 
ter part of the 1 6th century is described by Barnaby Rich in his 
Pathway to Military Practice (published 1587), thus: “Cavalry 
hath been divided into foure kinds, the first men at armes, them- 
selves armed complet, and theyr horses likewise barded, and were 
to give the first charge, to discover the squadrons or battalions of 
pikes. The second launces, lighter armed with corselets. . . . The 
third light horsemen, commonly armed with a coat of plate, with 
a light staffe charged on the theigh. . . . The fourth and last 
called shot-on-horsebacke, but now lately called Carbines . . . 
these carbines may skyrmidge loosely, and delivering theyr vol- 
leies are not able to stand any charge, but must retire to the launce 
for his safety.” As the “weapon of chivalry” it was about 16ft. 
long, 2 but with the passing of the mail-clad knight it disappeared 
from the armies of Europe for a few centuries, though Cromwell’s 
troops are recorded as having suffered severely from “Scottish 
lancers” at the battle of Dunbar in 1650. In 1655 some Spanish 

Alexander Adam, in Antiquities of the Romans, calls lances “long 
javelins.” 

2 On the George of the Order of the Garter a long lance is shown. 


lancers at San Domingo put to flight many times their number of 
English not so armed. The introduction of firearms revolutionized 
the tactics of cavalry, as of other arms, and when Frederick the 
Great reorganized his cavalry in 1744, he introduced a lancer 
troop into each of his hussar regiments. Lancer regiments in the 
modern sense date from 1807, when Napoleon raised a regiment 
of Polish lancers. In fact, lances were used much more in eastern 
Germany, Poland and Russia than elsewhere in Europe. In 1811 
Napoleon converted nine dragoon regiments into lancers, whose 
success against the British at Waterloo (1815) led directly to the 
formation of the first British lancer regiments in 1816. Under a 
General Order dated 19th Sept., 1816, the 9th, 12th, 1 6th and 23rd 
Light Dragoons were converted into “Lancers.” The 17th Light 
Dragoons were similarly converted in 1822 and the 21st Hussars 
in 1896. The 5th Dragoons were disbanded in 1799 but were re- 
embodied in 1859 as the 5th Lancers (which now forms, with 
the 1 2th Lancers, a composite regiment known as the 5 th— 1 2th 
Lancers). 

Since 1S16 there has been a perennial controversy — sword v. 
lance. Though Montecucculi called it “the queen of weapons” its 
chief disadvantage has been that it is not adapted for swift parries; 
it was useful in the “first shock” but not in the “melee” that might 
follow. This led to the lancer being armed with a sword as well as 
a lance, thus adding weight to the horse, and as the opportunities 
for shock action in modern warfare are now so few, this increased 
burden is hardly justified. Further, the present day thrusting sword 
practically takes the place of the lance, without the latter’s disad- 
vantage in the melee. Moreover, the lance was always in the way 
when dismounting for fire action. The charge of the 21st Lancers 
at Omdurman in Sept. 1898 demonstrated the value of the weapon 
against a savage or semi-civilized enemy. In the British service it 
was abolished in 1927 (Army Order 392) except for ceremonial 
purposes. The World War provides very few instances of charges 
with the lance, those of the 12th Lancers at Cerizy and the 9th at 
Moncel, in Aug. and Sept. 1914, being practically the only in- 
stances in France; the 21st Lancers delivered an effective charge 
against the Mohmands on the North-west Frontier of India in 
1916, and in Palestine, the 2nd (Indian) Lancers brought off a 
very successful charge against the Turks at Lcjjun in Allenby’s 
final advance over the Plain of Esdraelon in Sept 1918. 

In the Japanese army the lance is only carried by the Guard 
cavalry regiment and that only for ceremonial purposes. It is not 
taken to the field. In Europe the lance still survives in (a) Poland, 
where the front rank personnel below the rank of sergeant carry 
lances as well as swords; (b) Estonia, where 50% of each squad- 
ron carries lances; (c) Latvia; and (d) Lithuania, where a propor- 
tion of cavalry carry lances. All other European countries have 
abolished it as a fighting weapon. 

As regards design, in 1816 it was 16ft. long and had a small 
Union flag below the point. The length was reduced to 9ft. iin. 
in 1829 and the familiar red and white pennon substituted for the 
Union flag. The point or head has varied from time to time. The 
small pike point, the broad spear point and a leaf-shaped point 
have all been tried, but a triangular point was finally adopted. 
The staff was originally made of ash, impregnated with a mixture 
of linseed oil and tar, but was superseded in 1868 by the male 
bamboo, which is tough and elastic. However, difficulties arose 
in connection with the supply of bamboos and the ash was re- 
introduced in 1885 and the two types were used together, until 
1926, when bamboo was alone used. The lance always had a sling 
of hide, and a leather protector was added in 1883 to prevent the 
carbine from chafing the staff when slung. The butt was carried 
in a leather “bucket” attached to the stirrup. (T. J. E.) 

LANCELOT (Lancelot du Lac, or Lancelot of the Lake), a 
famous figure in Arthurian romance. There is no knight of 
Arthur’s court whose name is so familiar to the great majority 
of English readers as that of Sir Lancelot. The secret loves of 
Lancelot and the queen are the dominating theme of later Arthur- 
ian romance. Lancelot, however, is not an original member of 
Arthur’s court, and the development of his story is still a source 
of considerable perplexity to the critic. 

In the earliest extant version, the Lanzclet of Ulrich von Zat* 
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zikhoven (the translation of a French original, now lost), the hero 
is nephew to Arthur, but has no illicit relations with the queen; 
on the contrary, he indulges in a series of amorous adventures, of 
which three, at least, end in marriage. Here, as elsewhere, he is 
the son of Ban de Benoic (Fant von Genewis), who is driven from 
his kingdom by the revolt of his subjects and dies of a broken 
heart. The queen lays her child on the bank of a lake, while tend- 
ing her dying husband, and a water maiden, rising from the lake, 
carries off the babe to her mysterious kingdom, peopled by 10,000 
maidens, where no man ever enters. There she brings up the 
youth, with the object of avenging hdPupon an enchanter who has 
robbed and dispossessed her son. The lad returns to earth, fulfils 
his mission, and after various adventures, not only wins a wife and 
a kingdom, but regains his paternal inheritance. There he reigns 
in peace with his wife, begets a numerous family, and dies in a 
good old age. 

The French original of this poem must have been composed some 
time in the 12th century, as the ms. from which von Zatzikhoven 
worked was the property of Hugo de Morville, one of the hostages 
who replaced Richard Cocur de Lion in his Austrian prison in 
1194. In the succeeding century, when the tradition of Lancelot’s 
relations with the queen was firmly established ( see Guenevere), 
the story was worked over and elaborated into the prose Lancelot, 
which eventually, by incorporating the Grail Quest c and the Mort 
Artus y became the most important member of the Arthurian cycle. 
Here the primitive folk-lore elements of the Lanzelet have com- 
pletely disappeared : the lake has become a mirage, and the educa- 
tion of Lancelot, with that of his cousins, Lionel and Bohort, 
equally proteges of the Lady of the Lake, differs in no way from 
that of any other youth of his rank and period. 

It is by no means easy to discover how Lancelot came to occupy 
the commanding position finally assumed by him in Arthurian 
story. He certainly does not belong to the early pseudo-historic 
tradition; he is never mentioned in any of the chronicles. In the 
earlier romances he is either ignored, or occupies a position subor- 
dinate to that of Gawain, Erec, Yvain or even Perceval, who was, 
of course, not an original Arthurian hero. He suddenly appears 
as Guenevere’s lover in the poem of Le Chevalier dc la Charrette, 
of which he is the hero, to disappear from the scene again in 
Chretien’s subsequent work Le Chevalier . an Lion (Yvain); nor 
is he among the knights figuring on the doorway of Modena cathe- 
dral. The real cause for his apparently sudden and triumphant rise 
to popularity is thus extremely difficult to determine. What 
appears the most probable solution is that which regards Lancelot 
as the hero of an independent and widely diffused folk-tale, which, 
owing to certain special features, was brought into contact with, 
and incorporated in, the Arthurian tradition This much has been 
proved: certain of the adventures recounted in the Lanzelet — the 
theft of an infant by a water maiden; the appearance of the hero 
at a tournament on three consecutive days, in three differing suits 
of armour; the rescue of a queen, or princess, from an other- 
world prison — all belong to one well-known and widely spread 
folk-tale, variants of which are found in almost every land, and 
of which numerous examples have been collected alike by M. 
Cosquin in his Contes Lorrains, and by J. F Campbell in his Tales 
of the West Highlands. 

Now, as noted above (see Guenevere), Arthur’s queen was 
certainly the heroine of such an other-world adventure, and if 
seems probable that when the process of literary evolution, and 
the social taste of the time, demanded a love-story in the Arthur- 
ian cycle which should parallel that of Tristan and Iseult, the 
hero of this immensely popular story was pressed into the service 
of Arthurian tradition, and assigned this leading role. We cannot 
ignore the fact that his first appearance (in the Charrette) is pre- 
cisely in connection with this adventure. The name of Lancelot 
is certainly Continental (see Dr. Brugger’s discussion of the proper 
names in Marie de France, Zeitschrift fur Franz. Sprache , xlix.), 
and any attempt to claim him as an original Celtic hero must be 
dismissed as ungrounded. It is certainly curious that Lancelot, as 
a figure of romance, possesses none of the characteristic traits 
which make Gawain, Perceval and Tristan all genuine figures of 
Celtic tradition, well-marked individuals. Compared with these 


heroes Lancelot is a peg on which to hang romantic adventures, 
nothing more. The story of the loves of Lancelot and Guenevere 
has about it nothing spontaneous and genuine; in no way can it 
be compared with that of Tristan and Iseult. The language of 
the prose Lancelot is good, easy and graceful, but the adventures 
lack originality and interest, and the situations repeat themselves 
in the most wearisome manner Those readers who know the 
story only through the medium of Malory’s noble prose and Ten- 
nyson’s melodious verse carry away an impression entirely foreign 
to that produced by the original literature. The Lancelot story, 
in its rise and development, belongs exclusively to the later stage 
of Arthurian romance; it was a story for the court, not for the 
folk, and it lacks alike the dramatic force, and human appeal, of 
the genuine “popular” tale. 

Bibliography. — The prose Lancelot was frequently printed; Brunet 
chronicles editions of 1488, U94> I5i8> 15^0 and 1533 — of this last 
date there are two, one published by Jehan Petit, the other by 
Philippe Lcnoire. The latter is by far the better, being printed from 
a much fuller ms There is, so far, no critical edition. Dr. H. O. 
Sommer, The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances (1908-16), 
has included the text of the Lancelot. A Dutch verse translation of 
the 13th century was published by M. Jonckbloet in 1850, under 
the title of Roman van Lanreloet. This is not complete, all the part 
previous to Guenevere’s abduction by Meleagant being lost, but the 
text is an excellent one, agreeing closely with Lenoire’s 1533 edition. 
The books devoted by Malory to the story of Lancelot also belong 
to the latter section of the romance, and there is no sign of familiarity 
with the earlier incidents. His version of the Charrette adventure 
also differs from any extant form, and there are adventures which are 
found in no other Lancelot text. The precise character of Malory’s 
Lancelot source is an interesting problem. Le Chevalier de la Charrette 
was published by Wendelin Foerster in his edition of Chretien’s works 
( Der Karrenritter , 1899). A Dutch version of a short episodic poem, 
Lancelot et le Cerf an pied blanc, will be found in Jonckbloet’s 
volume, and a discussion of this and other Lancelot poems in vol. 
\xx. of Histoire Litteraire de la France For critical studies on the 
subject see Gaston Paris, articles in Romania, vols. x. and xii.; 
E. Wechssler, tJber die verscltiedcnen Redaktionen des Graal-Lancelot 
Cyklus (i8q<0; J. L. Weston, The Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac 
(1901) and The Three Days Tournament (1902), an appendix to the 
previous volume; F. Lot, Ftudes sur le Lancelot en prose (1918). 

(J. L. W.) 

LANCERS: see Lance 

LANCET, in architecture, a form of pointed arch (q.v.) in 
which the centres from which the curves of the arch are described 
are outside the base of the arch, so that the arch is high and nar- 
row; also a window with such an arch at the top. As this type 
of arch is the dominant form in Early English Gothic architecture, 
that style is sometimes known as the lancet style. (See Early 
English Period.) 

In surgery (q.v.), the name is given to an instrument with a 
narrow, two-edged blade and a lance-shaped point. 

LANCEWOOD, a straight-grained, tough, light, elastic wood 
obtained from the West Indies and Guiana. It is brought into com- 
merce in the form of taper poles of about 20 ft. in length and from 
6 to 8 in. in diameter at the thickest end. Lancewood was used 
by carriage-builders for shafts. The smaller wood is used for whip- 
handles, for the tops of fishing-rods, and for various minor pur- 
poses where even-grained elastic wood is a desideratum. The wood 
is obtained from two members of the family Anonaceae. The black 
lancewood or carisiri of Guiana (Guatteria virgata) grows to a 
height of 50 ft , is of remarkably slender form, and seldom yields 
wood more than 8 in. in diameter. The yellow lancewood tree 
(Duguetia quitaretisis , yari-yari, of Guiana) is of similar dimen- 
sions, found throughout Guiana, and used by the Indians for 
arrow-points, as well as for spars and beams. 

LANCHESTER, HENRY VAUGHAN (1863- ), 

British architect, was born on Aug. 9, 1863, and educated pri- 
vately. He set up in practice as an architect in 1889. In 1906 
he became a fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and in 1913 was elected vice-president-. He held various lecturing 
posts on civic design and architecture, at University college, 
and elsewhere, and from 1910 to 1912 edited The Builder. In 
1912 he acted as adviser to the Government on the site of Delhi, 
and held successively the posts of town planning adviser to the 
governments of Madras (1915-16), the United Provinces (1918), 
Burma (1921), and the protectorate of Zanzibar (1922). From 
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1922 to 1923 he was president of the Town Planning institute. 
His individual works include Cardiff City hall and Law courts, 
the Wesleyan Central hall, Westminster, and the Council hall, 
Lucknow. 

His publications are: Fischer von Erlach (1924) ; Talks on Town 
Planning (1924) ; Town Planning in Madras (1918) ; The Art of Town 
Planning (1925). 

LANCHOW-FU, the capital city of the Chinese province 
of Kansu, on the right bank of the Hwang-ho about 5,200 feet 
above sea-level (36° N. and 104° E. ). The river in this 
part of its course is navigable only for small junks. The historical 
function of Lanchow from earliest times has been to serve as a 
bridge-point on the chief avenue of overland approach into China 
from the West. It is the chief market for the provincial produce 
which comprises minerals, grains, tobacco and fruit and it is 
the only notable industrial centre in Kansu, manufacturing coarse 
cloths and woollen goods. At present Lanchow lies on the postal 
courier route from Sianfu to Kashgar but the construction of a 
railway line is contemplated, to connect it with the present 
terminus of the Lung-hai Railway in western Honan. The popu- 
lation of Lanchow-hsien administrative area, according to the 
Post Office estimate of 1923, was 368,608; it comprises a con- 
siderable number of Mohammedans. ( See Kansu.) 

LANCIANI, RODOLFO AMADEO (1846- ), Italian 

archaeologist, was born in Rome on Jan. 1, 1846 He was educated 
in that city and in 1872 became secretary of the archaeological 
commission. In 1878 he was appointed director of excavations 
and professor of ancient topography in the University of Rome. 
He made important discoveries in the House of the Vestals, the 
Basilica Julia, the imperial palace on the Palatine, the baths of 
Caracalla, the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, Ostia, Trajan’s har- 
bour at Porto and Hadrian’s villa below Tivoli. In 1911 he 
was created a senator. His works, some of which were written 
in English, include: Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discov- 
eries (1888); Pagan and Christian Rome (1892); The Ruins and 
Excavations of Ancient Rome (1897); Destruction of Ancient 
Rome (1899); New Tales of Old Rome (1901); Storia degli 
Scavi e Musei di Roma (1902); Wanderings in the Campagna 
(1909); Ancient and Modern Rome (1925). 

LANCIANO (anc Anxanum), a town and episcopal see of 
the Abruzzi, Italy, province of Chieti, on three hills, 984 ft. above 
sea-level, about 8 m. from the Adriatic coast and 12 m. S.E. of 
Chieti. Pop. (1921) 11,373 (town), 20,496 (commune). It is con- 
nected by rail with S. Vito Lanciano on the coast railway, 19 m. 
S.E. of Castellammare Adriatico, and also with Castel di Sangro, 
on the line between Sulmona and Isernia. It has broad, regular 
streets, and several fine buildings. The cathedral, an imposing 
structure with a fine clock-tower of 1619, is built upon* bridges 
of brickwork, dating perhaps from the Roman period, that span 
the gorge of the Feltrino, and is dedicated to S. Maria del Ponte, 
Our Lady of the Bridge. The Gothic church of S. Maria Maggiore 
dates from 1227 and has a fine fagade, with a portal of 1317. 

LANCRET, NICOLAS (1660-1743), French painter, was 
born in Paris on Jan. 22, 1660, and became a brilliant depicter 
of light comedy which reflected the tastes and manners of French 
society under the regent Orleans. His first master was Pierre 
d’Ulin, but his acquaintance with and admiration for Watteau 
induced him to leave d’Ulin for Gillot, whose pupil Watteau had 
been. Two pictures painted by Lancret and exhibited on the 
Place Dauphin laid the foundation of his fortune. The num- 
ber of his paintings (of which over 80 have been engraved) has 
been estimated at 787. The National Gallery, London, shows 
his paintings — the “Four Ages of Man.” He died on Sept. 14, 
1 743 - 

See d’Argenville, Vies des peintres (1762); and Ballot dc Sovot, 
Ttloge de M. Lancret (1743, new e d. 1874). G. Wildenstein, Lancret 
1924. 

LAND. In economics, land is commonly treated as a separate 
factor or agent in production, differing from capital in that no 
increase of the price paid for its use will evoke an increased sup- 
ply. What land furnishes is, first, room for productive operations 
or other activities, and second, location, as, e.g., with respect to 


markets. The value of urban land is mostly a matter of room and 
location. In the third place, different tracts of land have different 
special qualities or characteristics which permanently affect theii 
productivity. Among these characteristics are such things as 
climate, configuration, tillability, other general qualities of the soil 
or subsoil, situation (as in a valley or on the north or the south 
side of a hill), feasibility of drainage or irrigation, etc. Finally, dif- 
ferent pieces of land have other special attributes, set apart from 
those which have already been mentioned by the circumstance 
that they are perishable, i e. .that they are used up in the processes 
of production. Mineral deffcsits and native forest are examples 
of this last class. So too are those elements of the soil which are 
exhausted by crop-growing and which have to be replenished if 
the fertility of the land is to be maintained. 

The value of any piece of land depends upon the serviceability 
and the scarcity of all of the particular attributes which it pos- 
sesses. Economists, however, sometimes find it useful to make use 
of an abstract conception of land, in which only its permanent 
qualities are taken into account. Ricardo’s statement that land 
rent is paid because of the “original and indestructible” powers 
of the soil has been challenged by a long series of critics, who point 
to the perfectly obvious facts that some of the valuable qualities 
of land have been imparted to it, as, e.g., by fertilization or drain- 
age, and that not all of its valuable qualities are indestructible. 
The critics miss the point, which is that it is important for some 
purposes to take separate account, not only of the element in the 
value of land which may be imputed to the capital which has been 
incorporated with the land in the form of improvements, but also 
of an element which reflects the gains which may be secured by 
appropriating and depleting some of the valuable attributes or 
constituents of the land The rent of mines, for example, is in 
the nature of a royalty rather than a true rent, and the possibility 
of “mining the soil” is often an important element in the value of 
lands which have been newly opened for settlement. 

Land, in the economic sense, need not be terra firma. Land 
under water (e.g., oyster beds), and even tracts or bodies of 
water, as where valuable fishing rights are involved, may figure 
as land. It is often convenient, in fact, to regard land as synony- 
mous with all that nature supplies, external to man, which is 
valuable, durable and appropriable, thus including, for example, 
waterfalls and other sources of water-power. Valuable rights to 
particular uses of land, such as the right of a privately-owned 
tramway to use a city street, may also be included, for the eco- 
nomic nature of land does not depend upon how it is owned or con- 
trolled. Only in respect of especially favoured spots or strips of 
land, which have unique uses or supply unique products, does 
land ownership or an exclusive right to a particular use of a piece 
of land constitute a monopoly. An important city street, the only 
practicable pass through a range of mountains, the only important 
deposit of a rare mineral, are examples. The circumstance that 
a particular piece of land is of high quality does not give its owner 
a monopoly if its uses and its products do not differ in kind from 
the uses and products of other pieces of land, even if these other 
pieces of land are of inferior quality. ( See Economics, Rent.) 

(A. Yo.) 

LANDAU, a town in the Bavarian Palatinate, on the Queich, 
under the eastern slope of the Hardt mountains, 32 m. by rail 
S.W. from Mannheim, at the junction of lines to Neustadt an der 
Hardt, Weissenburg and Saarbriicken. Pop. (1925) 14,486. The 
Gothic Evangelical church dates from 1285, the chapel of St. 
Catherine from 1344 and the church of the former Augustinian 
monastery from 1405; the Augustinian monastery itself, founded 
in 1276, is now. converted into a brewery. There are manufactures 
of cigars, beer, hats, furniture and machines, and a trade in wine* 
timber and cereals. Large cattle-markets are held here. Landau 
Was founded in 1224, becoming an imperial city 50 years later. 

LANDAULET, a four-wheeled horse-drawn vehicle cor- 
responding to a brougham or coupe, with a collapsible leather 
hood ; or a motor-car which has a leather hood for the rear seats. 
There can also be a hood, extending over the chauffeur for pro- 
tection, integral with the hood over the rear seats. 

LAND DRAINAGE : see Drainage of Land. 
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LANDECK, a town and spa in the Prussian province of 
Silesia, on the Biele, 73 m. by rail S. of Breslau and close to the 
Czechoslovakian frontier. Pop. (1925) 4,754. It is situated at 
an altitude of 1,400 ft. It manufactures gloves. Landeck is visited 
on account of its warm sulphur baths, which have been known 
since the 13th century. In the neighbourhood are the ruins of the 
castle of Karpenstein. 

LAND ECONOMICS: see Agricultural Economics. 

LANDEN, JOHN (1719-1790), English mathematician, was 
born at Peterborough, in Northamptonshire, on Jan. 23, 1719, and 
died on Jan. 15, 1790, at Milton. He became known as a mathe- 
matician by his essays in the Ladies 1 Diary for 1744, and was 
elected F.R.S. in 1766. He made important researches on elliptic 
functions, being remembered for Landen’s point and Landen’s 
transformations. He produced the theorem known by his name 
(found in complete form in Landen’s memoir of 1775, and repro- 
duced in the first volume of his Mathematical Memoirs, 1780-89) 
for the expression of the arc of an hyperbola in terms of two 
elliptic arcs. He also showed that the roots of a cubic equation 
can be derived by means of the infinitesimal calculus. 

Other works by Landen include: Papers in the Phil. Trans. 
(1754-85); Discourse concerning the Residual Analysis (1758). 

LANDEN, BATTLE OF, July 29, 1693: see Neerwindf.n, 
Battle of. 

LANDER, RICHARD LEMON (1804-1834) and JOHN 
(1807-1839), English explorers of the Niger, were natives of 
Cornwall, sons of an innkeeper at Truro. At the age of 1 1 Richard 
went to the West Indies in the service of a merchant. Returning 
to England after an absence of three years he served various 
travellers. He was Clapperton’s devoted servant and companion 
on his second expedition to west Africa and on Clapperton’s death 
near Sokoto in April 1827 Richard Lander, after visiting Kano 
and other parts of the Hausa states, returned to the Guinea coast 
through Yoruba bringing with him Clapperton’s journal. To this 
on its publication (1829) was added The Journal of Richard 
Lander from Kano to the Coast , and in the next year Lander pub- 
lished Records of Captain Clapper to?i f s Last Expedition to Africa 
. . . with the subsequent Adventures of the Author. The British 
government then decided to send him out to determine the course 
of the lower Niger. He was accompanied by his brother John. 
The brothers landed at Badagry on the Guinea coast on March 22, 
1830, and travelled to Bussa on the right bank of the Niger. 
Thence they ascended the river for about 100 miles. Going back 
to Bussa the travellers began, on Sept. 20, the descent of the 
river, not knowing whither it would lead them. 

They journeyed in canoes accompanied by a few negroes, their 
only scientific instrument a common compass. They discovered 
the Benue river. At the beginning of the delta they were cap- 
tured by the Ibos, from whom they were ransomed by “King 
Boy” of Brass Town; by him they were taken to the Nun mouth 
of the river, whence a passage was obtained to Fernando Po, 
reached on Dec. 1. The Landers were thus able to lay down with 
approximate correctness the lower course of the Niger — a matter 
till then as much in dispute as was the question of the Nile sources. 
The story of the expedition is told in Journal of an Expedition 
to Explore the Course and Termination of the Niger (3 vols., 
1832). Richard went to Africa again as leader of an expedition 
organized by Macgregor Laird and other Liverpool merchants, 
and while going up the river in a canoe was attacked by the 
natives on Jan. 20, 1834, and wounded. He was removed to 
Fernando Po, where he died on Feb. 6. John Lander died in 
London on Nov. 16, 1839. 

See, besides the books mentioned, the Narrative of the Niger expedi- 
tion of 1832-34, published in 1837 by M. Laird and R. A. K. Oldfield. 

LANDES, a department in the south-west of France, formed 
in 1790 of portions of the ancient provinces of Guycnne (Landes, 
Condomois, Chalosse), Gascony and Bearn, and bounded N. by 
Gironde, E. by Lot-et-Garonne and Gers, S. by Basses Pyrenees, 
and W. (for 68 m.) by the Bay of Biscay. Pop. (1926) 263,111. 
The Landes, occupying three-fourths of the surface of the depart- 
ment, are sandy, pine-covered stretches north of the Adour sep- 
arated from the coast by dunes which have so interfered with 


, drainage as to enclose behind them a chain of lakes. The depart- 
ment stretches across the Adour southeastwards to include the 
more hilly Chalosse, drained by the left bank tributaries of the 
Adour, which receives the Midouze on the right. The Adour 
formerly reached the sea some miles farther north than now, at 
Capbreton, from which the discoverers of the Canadian island 
of that name set out; this is the only harbour in the department. 

Only La Chalosse is fertile. The chief cereal is maize; next in 
importance are rye, wheat, millet and oats. Of vegetables, the bean 
is most cultivated. The vine and some tobacco are grown in the 
Chalosse, sheep are numerous, and the “Landes” breed of horses is 
well known. The resin of the maritime pine furnishes turpentine 
and resin to make varnish, tapers, sealing-wax and lubricants. Tar 
and charcoal for smelting purposes, are also obtained from the 
pine-wood. The cultivation of the cork tree is also important. 
The department has several mineral springs, the most important 
being (hose of Dax, famous in the time of the Romans, and of 
Eugenie-les-Bains and Prechacq. There are salt-workings and 
stone quarries. There are several iron-works in the department, 
notably those at Le Boucau. There are also saw-mills, distilleries, 
flour-mills, brick and tile works and potteries. Exports include 
resinous products, pine-timber, metal, brandy. Landes includes 
two arrondissements (Mont-de-Marsan and Dax), 28 cantons and 
334 communes. 

Mont-de-Marsan is the capital of the department, which comes 
within the circumscription of the appeal court of Pau, the acad- 
emic (educational division) of Bordeaux and the archbishopric of 
Auch, and forms part of the region of the 18th army corps (Bor- 
deaux). It is served by the Southern railway; there is some navi- 
gation on the Adour. Mont-de-Marsan, Dax, St. Sever and Aire- 
sur-l’Adour, the seat of a bishop, are the most noteworthy towns 

LANDES, an extensive natural region of south-western France 
known more strictly as the Landes de Gascogne. It has an area 
of 5,400 sq. miles. The Landes, formerly a vast tract of moor- 
land and marsh, now consist chiefly of fields and pine forests. They 
form a triangular shaped low plateau, the base of which is the 
Atlantic coast while the apex is situated slightly west of N6rac 
(Lot-et-Garonne). Its limits are, on the south the river Adour; 
on the east the hills of Armagnac, Eauzan, Condomois, Agenais 
and Bazadais; and on the north-east the Garonne, the hills of 
Medoc and the Gironde. The height of the plateau is from 130 
to 260 ft.; the highest altitude (498 ft ) is found in the east near 
Baudignan (department of Landes), from which point there is 
a gradual slope in all directions. The soil is naturally sterile. 

LANDESHUT, a town in the Prussian province of Silesia, at 
the north foot of the Ricsengebirge, and on the river Bober, 65 
m. south-west of Breslau by rail Pop (1925) 12,866. The town 
dates from the 13th century, being originally a fortress built for 
protection against the Bohemians. Its industries are flax-spinning, 
linen-weaving and manufactures of cloth, shoes and cement. 

LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

are also known as agricultural and mechanical colleges. Of the 
69 institutions (1929) in the United States, including 26 State 
universities, one is situated in each State (two in Massachusetts), 
one in Porto Rico, one in Hawaii, one in Alaska and 17 exclu- 
sively for negro students in as many Southern States. These 
colleges are attended by approximately one-fifth of all resident 
college students in the United States. In 1927 the 52 land-grant 
colleges attended by white students employed 23,156 faculty 
members, enrolled 371,049 students (ratio seven men to three 
women) and awarded 21,095 baccalaureate or first degrees and 
3,163 advanced degrees. The libraries included 6,996,291 volumes. 
New buildings costing $14,642,915 were erected, the property was 
appraised at $390,318,305 and the income and receipts totalled 
$133,075,872. In the 17 negro land-grant colleges there were 
823 faculty members and 17,587 students; 327 degrees were 
conferred, property was valued at $10,340,698 and income and 
receipts amounted to $3,604,803. 

The land-grant act of July 2, 1862, the first Morrill Act for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, authorized the 
establishment of these institutions. This bill granted Federal land 
to each State “for the endowment, support, and maintenance of at 
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least one college where the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions in life.” Each State received land equal to 
30,000 ac. for each senator and representative then in Congress. 
This land was gradually sold off by each State, and the funds thus 
created were invested in securities, the income of which is regu- 
larly applied to the maintenance and support of each land-grant 
college. In 1927 the total fund amounted to $18,757,594, with 
$6,143,984 in unsold land, and provided an income of $1,028,288. 

The Second Morrill Act of 1890 and the Nelson amendment of 
1907 provided additional funds. Beginning with 1911 each State 
and Territory received $50,000 and the annual appropriation for 
1927 amounted to $2,552,612, for the maintenance and support 
of land-grant colleges. Thus the Morrill Acts and the Nelson 
amendment authorized both the establishment of colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts and annual appropriations for the 
expense of instruction in certain prescribed curricula. 

The success of these institutions is due largely to the support 
of the people of the States Although Federal aid continues to be 
an important element in the financing of land-grant colleges, only 
10% of the total income is now received from Federal sources, 
compared with 33% in 1892. In 1926-27 the States contributed 
50% of the total income of these institutions. The University of 
California received the largest income ($12,237,273) while the 
Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines received the 
smallest amount ($95,907). Between these two extremes the land- 
grant colleges and universities vary in size. (W. J. Gr ) 

LANDGRAVE, a German title of nobility surviving from 
the times of the Holy Roman Empire (Ger. Lander of, from Land , 
“a country,” and Graf , “count”), which originally signified a 
count of more than usual power or dignity. In later times it was 
borne by the sovereign of Hesse-Homburg, the heads of the 
various branches of the house of Hesse, and by a branch of the 
family of Furstenberg. 

LAND LAWS: see Real Property and Conveyancing. 

LANDLER, a dance popular in the country districts in Ger- 
many and Austria and in the nature of a slow waltz. Beethoven, 
Schubert and other well known masters have left charming 
examples. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. In Roman law, the rela- 
tionship of landlord and tenant arose from the contract of letting 
and hiring ( locatio conductio ), and existed also, with special inci- 
dents, under the forms of tenure known as emphyteusis — the long 
lease of Roman law — and precarium, or tenancy at wijl. (See 
Roman Law.) 

In English law the legal relationship of landlord and tenant is 
constituted by a lease, or an agreement for a lease, by assignment, 
by attornment and by estoppel. And first of a lease and an agree- 
ment for a lease. All kinds of interests and property, whether 
corporeal, such as lands or buildings, or incorporeal, such as rights 
of common or of way, may be let. The Benefices Act, 1898, how- 
ever, now prohibits the grant of a lease of an advowson Titles 
of honour, offices of trust or relating to the administration of 
justice, and pensions granted by the Crown for military services 
are also inalienable. Generally speaking, any person may grant or 
take a lease. But there are a number of common law and statutory 
qualifications and exceptions. (See Alien; Convict; Corpora- 
tion; Infant; Insanity.) Powers of granting building and other 
leases have been conferred by modern legislation on municipal 
corporations and other local authorities. 

A person having an interest in land can, in general, create a 
valid interest only to the extent of that interest. Thus a tenant 
for years, or even from year to year only, may stand in his turn 
as landlord to another tenant. If he profess, however, to create 
a tenancy for a period longer than that to which his own interest 
extends, he does not thereby give to his tenant an interest avail- 
able against the reversioner or remainder man. The subtenant’s 
interest will expire with the interest of the person who created it. 

The Letting. — Whether a particular instrument is a lease, or 


an agreement for a lease, or a bare licence, is a question the answer 
to which depends to a large extent on the circumstances of indi- 
vidual cases; and the only general rule is that in a lease there must 
be an expression of intention on the part of the lessor to convey, 
and of the lessee to accept, the exclusive possession of the thing let 
for the prescribed term and on the prescribed conditions. The 
landlord must not part with the whole of his interest, since, if he 
does so, the instrument is not a lease but an assignment. Where 
a tenant enters under an agreement for a lease and pays rent, the 
agreement will be regarded as a lease from year to year. At com- 
mon law a lease for a term of years (other than a lease by a 
corporation) might be made by parol. But under the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, s. 54, superseding ss. 1 and 2 of the Statute of 
Frauds (1677), leases, except those the term of which does not 
exceed three years, and in which the reserved rent is equal to two- 
thirds at least of the improved value of the premises, are required 
to be in writing signed by the parties or their lawfully authorized 
agents; and, under s. 52 of the same statute, a lease required by 
law to be in writing (unless made by deed) is void for the purpose 
of creating a legal estate. 

Forms of Tenancy. — The following are the principal forms of 
tenancy: (i.) Tenancy for Life. — A lease for life must be made 
by deed, and the term may be the life of the lessee and the life 
or lives of some other person or persons, and in the latter case 
either for their joint lives or for the life of the survivor; also 
for the lives of the lessee himself and of some other person or per- 
sons, and this constitutes a single estate. A tenant for life under 
a settlement has extensive powers of leasing under the Settled 
Land Act, 1925. He may lease the settled land, or any part of it, 
for any time not exceeding (a) in the case of a building lease, 99 
years; (h) in the case of a mining lease, 60 years; (c) in the case 
of any other lease, 2r years. He may also grant cither a lease of 
the surface of settled land, reserving the mines and minerals, or 
a lease of the minerals without the surface (ii ) Tenancy for 
years, i.e., for a term of years — This tenancy is created by an 
express contract between the parties and never by implication, as 
in the case of tenancy from year to year and tenancy at will. Here 
the tenancy ends on the expiry of the prescribed term, without 
notice to quit or any other formality, (iii ) Tenancy from Year 
to Year. — This tenancy may be created by express agreement be- 
tween the parties, or by implication as, c g , where a person enters 
and pays rent under a lease for years, void either by law or by 
statute, or without any actual lease or agreement, or holds over 
after the determination of a lease whether for years or otherwise. 
In the absence of express agreement or custom or statutory pro- 
vision (such as is made by the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923), 
a tenancy from year to year is determinable on half a year’s 
notice expiring at the end of some current year of the tenancy. 
Where there is no express stipulation creating a yearly tenancy, 
if the parties have contracted that the tenant may be dispossessed 
by a notice given at any time, effect will be given to this pro- 
vision. The common-law doctrine of a six months’ notice being 
required to terminate a tenancy from year to year of a corporeal 
hereditament, does not apply to an incorporeal hereditament such 
as a right to shoot, (iv. ) Tenancies for Shorter Periods — Closely 
associated with tenancies from year to year are various other 
tenancies for shorter periods than a year — weekly, monthly or 
quarterly. Questions of considerable importance frequently arise 
as to the notice necessary to terminate tenancies of this character. 
The issue is one of fact; the date at which the rent is payable is 
a material circumstance, but it may be said generally that a 
calendar week’s notice, given on the day corresponding to that 
on which the tenancy commenced, should be given to determine 
a weekly tenancy, a month’s to determine a monthly tenancy and 
a quarter’s to determine a quarterly tenancy. It is chiefly in con- 
nection with the letting of lodgings, flats, etc., that tenancies of 
this class arise. (See Flat, Lodger and Lodgings.) (v.) Ten- 
ancy at Will. — A tenancy at will is one which endures at the will 
of the parties only, i.e., at the will of both, for if a demise be 
made to hold at the will of the lessor, the law implies that it is 
at the will of the lessee also and vice versa. Any signification of 
a desire to terminate the tenancy, whether expressed as “notice” 
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or not, will bring it to an end. This form of tenancy, like tenancy 
from year to year, may be created either by express contract or 
by implication, as where premises are occupied with the consent 
of the owner, but without any express or implied agreement as to 
the duration of the tenancy, or where a house is lent rent free by 
one person to another. A tenancy at will is determined by either 
party alienating his interest as soon as such alienation comes to 
the knowledge of the other, (vi.) Tenancy at Sufferance. — A ten- 
ant who comes into possession by a lawful demise, but “holds 
over” or continues in possession after his estate is ended, is said 
to be a “tenant at sufferance. ” Properly speaking, tenancy at suf- 
ferance is not a tenancy at all, inasmuch as if the landlord ac- 
quiesces in it, it becomes a tenancy at will; and it is to be regarded 
merely as a legal fiction which prevented the rightful owner from 
treating the tenant as a trespasser until he had himself made an 
actual entry on or had brought an action to recover the land. The 
Distress for Rent Act, 1737, however, enables a landlord to recover 
double rent from a tenant who holds over after having himself 
given notice to quit; while another statute in the reign of George 
II. — the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1730 — makes a tenant who 
holds over after receiving a notice from his landlord liable to the 
extent of double the value of the premises. There is no tenancy 
by sufferance against the Crown. 

Form of a Lease, — The component parts of a lease are the 
parties, the recitals (when necessary) setting out such matters 
as the title of the lessor; the demise or actual letting (the word 
“demise” is ordinarily used, but any term indicating an express 
intention to make a present letting is sufficient); the parcels in 
which the extent of the premises demised is stated; the habendum 
(which defines the commencement and the term of the lease), 
the reddendum or reservation of rent, and the covenants and con- 
ditions. Unless a contrary intention is expressed, a lease of “land” 
is to be deemed to include all buildings, fixtures, easements, etc., 
appertaining to it; and, if there are houses or other buildings on 
the land demised, all outhouses, erections, etc., are to pass with 
the lease of the land. {See Law of Property Act, 1925, s. 6 2 ) 
Rights which the landlord desires to retain over the lands let are 
excepted or reserved. Sporting rights will pass to the lessee unless 
reserved. {See Game Law's.) A grant or reservation of mines in 
general terms confers, or reserves, a right to work the mines, 
subject to the obligation of leaving a reasonable support to the 
surface as it exists at the time of the grant or reservation. It is 
not necessary that a lease should be dated. In the absence of a 
date, it will take effect from the day of delivery. 

Covenants in leases may be roughly divided into four groups: 
(i ) Implied Covenants — A covenant is said to be implied when 
it is raised by implication of law without any express provision 
being made for it in the lease. Thus a lessee is under an implied 
obligation to treat the premises demised in a tenant-like or “hus- 
band-like” manner, (ii.) “Usual” Covenants. — Where an agree- 
ment for a lease specifies only such essential conditions as the pay- 
ment of rent, and either mentions no other terms, or provides that 
the lease shall contain the “usual” covenants, the parties are 
entitled to have inserted in the lease made in pursuance of the 
agreement such other provisions as are “usual” in leases of 
property of the same character, and in the same district, not being 
provisions tending to abridge or qualify the legal incidents of the 
estate intended to be granted to the lessee. The question what 
covenants are “usual” is a question of fact. A covenant by the 
lessor, limited to his own acts and those of persons claiming under 
or through him, for the “quiet enjoyment” by the lessee of the 
demised premises, and covenants by the lessee to pay rent, to pay 
taxes, except such as fall upon the landlord, to keep the premises 
in repair, and to allow the landlord to enter and view the condi- 
tion of the premises may be taken as typical instances of “usual” 
covenants. Covenants by the lessee to build and repair, not to 
assign or under-let without licence, or to insure, or not to carry 
on a particular trade on the premises leased, have been held not 
to be “usual. ” Where the agreement provides for the insertion in 
the lease of “proper” covenants, such covenants only are pointed 
at as are calculated to secure the full effect of the contract, and a 
covenant against assignment or under-letting would not ordinarily 


be included, (iii.) The Covenants running with the Land. — A 
covenant is said to “run with the land” when the rights and duties 
which it creates are not merely personal to the immediate parties 
(in which case a covenant is said to be “collateral”), but pass 
also to their assignees. A covenant “runs with the land” if it re- 
lates either to a thing in esse which is part and parcel of the de- 
mise, e.g. y the payment of rent, the repair of houses or fixtures or 
machinery already built or set up, or to a thing not in esse at the 
time of the demise, but touching the land. A covenant relating to 
the land binds assignees though not specially named in the cove- 
nant (Law of Property Act, 1925, ss. 79, 80). All implied cove- 
nants run with the land. As instances of “collateral” covenants, 
we may take a covenant by a lessor to give the lessee a right of 
pre-emption over a piece of land adjoining the subject of the 
demise, or in the case of a lease of a beer-shop, not to keep any 
similar shop within a prescribed distance from the premises de- 
mised, or a covenant by a lessee to pay rates on premises not 
demised. A covenant not to assign without the lessor’s assent 
runs with the land and applies to a reassignment to the original 
lessee, (iv ) Restrictive Covenants. — These may be subdivided 
into two classes — covenants not to assign or underlet without the 
lessor’s consent (it may be noted that such consent must be 
applied for even if, under the covenant, it cannot be withheld); 
and covenants in restraint of trade, e.g., not to use the demised 
premises for certain trading purposes, and in the case of “tied 
houses” a covenant by the lessees to purchase all beer required 
from the lessors. Covenants not to assign without the lessor’s 
consent are subject to a proviso that such consent is not to be 
unreasonably withheld (Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, s. 19 
[ 3 ]). 

Mutual Rights and Liabilities of Landlord and Tenant. — 

These are to a large extent regulated by the covenants of the 
lease, (i.) The landlord generally covenants — and, in the absence 
of such a proviso, a covenant will be implied from the fact of 
letting — that the tenant shall have quiet enjoyment of the premises 
for the time agreed upon. This obligation makes the landlord 
responsible for any lawful eviction of the tenant during the term, 
but not for wrongful eviction unless he is himself the wrongdoer 
or has expressly made himself responsible for evictions of all 
kinds. At common law no lease for years was complete till actual 
entry had been made by the lessee. Till then, he had only a right 
of entry or interesse termini. The doctrine of interesse termini 
was abolished by the Law of Property Act, 1925, which provided 
(s. 149) that all terms of years absolute should be capable of 
taking effect from the date fixed for the commencement of the 
term without actual entry, (ii ) The tenant, on his part, is pre- 
sumed to undertake to use the property in a reasonable manner, 
according to the purposes for which it was let, and to do reason- 
able repairs. A landlord is not presumed to have undertaken to 
put the premises in repair, nor to execute repairs. But the respec- 
tive obligations of parties where repairs are, as they always are in 
leases for years, the subject of express covenant, may vary in- 
definitely. The obligation is generally imposed upon the tenant 
to keep the premises in “good condition” or “tenantable repair.” 
The amount and quality of the repairs necessary to fulfil the cove- 
nant are always relative to the age, class and condition of the 
premises at the time of the lease. A tenant is not responsible, 
urder such a covenant, for deterioration due to diminution in 
value caused by lapse of time or by the elements. Where there is 
an unqualified covenant to repair, and the premises during the 
tenancy are burnt down, or destroyed by some other inevitable 
calamity, the tenant is bound to rebuild and restore them at his 
own expense, even although the landlord has taken out a policy on 
his own account and been paid by the insurance company in re- 
spect of it. A covenant to keep in repair requires the tenant to 
put the premises in repair if they are out of it, and to maintain 
them in that condition up to and at fhe end of the tenancy. A 
breach of the covenant to repair gives the landlord an action for 
damages which will be measured by the estimated injury to the 
reversion if the action be brought during the tenancy, and by the 
sum necessary to execute the repairs, if the action be brought 
later, (iii.) The improper use of the premises to the injury of the 
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reversioner is waste ( q.v .). (iv.) Covenants by the tenants to 
insure the premises and keep them insured are also common ; and 
if the premises are left uninsured for the smallest portion of the 
term, though there is no damage by fire, the covenant is broken, 
(v.) Covenants to bear and pay rates and taxes have been dis- 
cussed above, (vi.) As to the tenants obligation to pay rent. 
{See Rent.) 

Assignment, Attornment, Estoppel. — The relationship of 
landlord and tenant may be altered either voluntarily, by the act 
of the parties, or involuntarily, by the operation of law, and may 
also be dissolved. The principal mode of voluntary alteration is 
an assignment either by the tenant of his term or by the land- 
lord of his reversion. No fine is payable for licence to assign or 
sublet (Law of Property Act, 1925, s 144). An assignment which 
Creates the relationship of landlord and tenant between the lessor 
or lessee and the assignee, must be by deed (Law of Property 
Act, 1925, ss. 52, 53), but the acceptance by a landlord of rent 
from a tenant under an invalid assignment may create an implied 
tenancy from year to year; and similarly payment of rent by a 
tenant may amount to an acknowledgment of his landlord’s title. 
This is one form of tenancy by estoppel. The principle of all 
tenancies of this kind is that something has been done by the party 
estopped, amounting to an admission which he cannot be allowed 
to contradict. “Attornment,” or the agreement by a tenant to 
become tenant to a new landlord, is a term now often used to in- 
dicate an acknowledgment of the existence of the relationship of 
landlord and tenant. 

Another form of alteration in a contract of tenancy is an under- 
lease, which differs from assignment in this — that the lessor parts 
with a portion of his estate instead of, as in assignment, with the 
whole of it. There is no privity of contract between an under- 
lessee and the superior landlord, but the latter can enforce against 
the former restrictive covenants of which he had notice; it is the 
duty of the underlessee to inform himself as to the covenants of 
the original lease, and, if he enters and takes possession, he will 
be considered to have had full notice of, and will be bound by, 
these covenants. 

Dissolution of Tenancy. — Tenancy is dissolved by the expiry 
of the term for which it was created, or by forfeiture of the 
tenant’s interest on the ground of the breach of some condition by 
the tenant and re-entry by the landlord. A breach of condition 
may, however, be waived by the landlord, and the legislature has 
made provision for the relief of the tenant from the consequences 
of such breaches in certain cases. Relief from forfeiture and 
rights of re-entry are regulated chiefly by the Law of Property 
Act, 1925. A right of re-entry or forfeiture is not to be enforce- 
able unless and until the lessor has served on the lessee a written 
notice specifying the breach of covenant or condition complained 
of, and requiring him to remedy it or make compensation, and 
this demand has not within a reasonable time been complied with 
(s. 146); and when a lessor is proceeding to enforce such a right 
the court may, if it think fit, grant relief to the lessee. A for- 
feiture may be waived if the landlord elects not to take advantage 
of it — and shows his election either expressly or impliedly by some 
act, which acknowledges the continuance of the tenancy, e g., by 
the acceptance of, or even by an absolute and unqualified demand 
for, rent, which has accrued due since the forfeiture. But an 
actual waiver by the lessor of the benefit of any covenant is not 
to be treated as a general waiver of the benefit of such covenant, 
unless intended to be so (s. 148). 

A tenancy may also be determined by merger, i.e., where a 
greater and a less estate coincide and meet in one and the same 
person, without any intermediate estate, as, for instance, when 
a tenant for years obtains the fee simple. There may also be a 
surrender, either voluntary or by operation of law, which will 
determine a tenancy. 

The land, on the expiration of the tenancy, becomes at common 
law the absolute property of the landlord, no matter how it may 
have been altered or improved during the occupation. In certain 
cases, however, the law has discriminated between the contending 
claims of landlord and tenant. ( See Fixtures; Emblements.) 

The law as to Ejectment is dealt with under that heading. 


MODERN LAWS 

Statutory Provisions. — Reference may be made, in conclu- 
sion, to a few modern statutes which have affected the law of 
landlord and tenant. The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, gives 
to an agricultural tenant, on quitting his holding, a right to com- 
pensation for (i.) certain specified improvements, e.g. (sched, I., 
pt. 1 ) erection or enlargement of buildings, laying down of per- 
manent pasture, making of gardens or fences made by him with 
his landlord’s previous consent in writing (ss. 1, 2); (ii.) drain- 
age executed after written notice to the landlord (s. 3 and sched. 

I. , pt. 1); (iii.) certain other improvements, eg. (sched. I., pt. 3) 
chalking of land, clay burning, manuring, without the landlord’s 
consent (s. 4). The statute also provides for compensation in 
respect of increased or diminished value of holding (s. 9), dam- 
age by game disturbance (s. 12); for the settlement of differences 
(s. 11); by arbitration (s. 16), and for the extension of tenancies 
under leases for two years or upwards (s. 23). Agricultural ten- 
ants, notwithstanding any custom and agreement, are at liberty to 
practice any reasonable system of cropping or disposal of produce 
(s. 30). The right to distrain for rent does not extend to rent 
due for more than a year before the distress (s. 34), and live- 
stock belonging to another person taken in by the tenant to be 
fed and protected (s. 35). There are special provisions as to 
market gardens (ss. 48 and 49). ( See also Allotments and the 
Allotments Act, 1922.) Any contract by a tenant, whether under 
seal or not, taking away and limiting his right to compensation, 
is to that extent void (s. 50). 

Under the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restric- 
tion) Acts, 1920-25, landlords of dwelling-houses to which those 
statutes apply were prevented, during their continuance, from 
raising, except by certain specified additions, the rents above what 
was termed “the standard rent,” i.e., the rents at which any such 
dwelling-house was let on, or last before, or first after, Aug. 3, 
1914, and, save in certain cases, from recovering possession of 
such dwelling-houses on the termination of any tenancy. 

Possession was recoverable where the landlord reasonably re- 
quired the dwelling-house as a residence for himself or any son 
or daughter over 18 years of age, and the court was satisfied that, 
having regard to any alternative accommodation available for the 
landlord or tenant, there would be greater hardship in refusing 
an order for possession than in granting it (Prevention of Evic- 
tion Act, 1924, s. 1). The Rent Restriction Act, 1920, expired, 
as regards England, on Dec. 25, 1927, and, as regards Scotland, 
on March 28, 1928. Part 2 of the act of 1923, which deals with 
suspension of the recovery of premises, is continued in each case 
for five years from the date of expiry (act of 1925, s. 1). 

The Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, makes provision for 
compensation for improvements and goodwill on the termination 
of tenancies of business premises. In lieu of compensation, the 
grant of a new lease may be ordered in certain cases. The tri- 
bunal for the purposes of the act is the county court, acting on 
an enquiry and report by one of a panel of referees selected 
by a reference committee consisting of the lord chief justice of 
England, the master of the rolls, and the presidents of the Law 
Society and Surveyors’ Institution. Any dispute may, however, 
be referred by agreement to arbitration. (A. W. R.) 

Scots Law. — The law of Scotland as to landlord and tenant 
may be considered under two main heads: — I. Ordinary Leases, 

II. Building or Long Leases. 

I. Ordinary Leases. — A verbal lease for a year is good. Such a 
lease for more than a year is not effectual even for a year, except 
where it has been acted on. At common law, while a lease was 
binding on the grantor and his heirs, it was not good against 
“singular successors,” i.e., persons acquiring by purchase or. ad- 
judication, and the lessee was liable to be ejected by such per- 
sons, unless (a precaution usually taken) sasine of the subjects 
demised was expressly conferred on him by the lease. To obviate 
this difficulty, the Scots Act, 1449, c. 18 made possession of the 
subjects of the lease equivalent to sasine. This enactment applies 
to leases of agricultural subjects, houses, mills, fisheries* and 
whatever is fundo annexum ; provided that (a) the lease, when 
for more than one year, must be in writing, (ft) it must be definite 
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as to subject, rent (which may consist of money, grain or serv- 
ices, if the reddendum is not illusory) and term of duration, 
( c ) possession must follow on the lease. Special powers of grant- 
ing leases are conferred by statute on trustees (Trusts [Scotland] 
Act, 1921, s. 4), and heirs of entail ( cf . Entail Act, 1882, ss. 5, 
6, 8, 9). A life-renter can only grant a lease that is effectual 
during the subsistence of the life-rent. There is practically no 
limitation, but the will of the parties, as to the persons to whom 
a lease may be granted. A lease granted to a tenant by name 
will pass, on his death during the subsistence of the term to 
his heir-at-law, even if the lease contains no destination to heirs. 
The rights and obligations of the lessor and the tenant (e.g., as 
to the use of the produce, the payment of rent, the quiet pos- 
session of the subjects demised, and as to the payment of rates 
and taxes) are similar to those existing under English law. An 
agricultural lease does not, apart from stipulation, confer any 
right to kill game, other than hares and rabbits (as to which, see 
the Ground Game Act, 1880, and Game-Laws) or any right of 
fishing. A tenant is not entitled, without the landlord’s consent, 
to change the character of the subjects demised. He is bound to 
quit the premises on the expiration of the lease. Ejection will 
not be authorized unless the tenant received 40 days’ warning 
before the term of removal in the case of urban leases for a year 
or upwards, six months’ warning in the case of agricultural leases 
for one year, and one year’s warning in the case of agricultural 
leases for more than one year. In the absence of such notice, 
the parties are held to renew their agreement in all its terms, 
and so on from year to year till due notice is given. This renewal 
is called “tacit relocation.” A lease may be transmitted (i.) in 
the case of an urban lease, unless assignees are expressly excluded, 
by “assignation,” intimated to the landlord, and followed by 
possession on the part of the assignee; (ii.) by succession, as 
of the heir of a tenant; (iii ) in the case of agricultural holdings, 
by bequest (Agricultural Holdings [Scotland] Act, 1923, s. 28). 
An urban lease, unless subtenants are expressly excluded, may be 
sublet. A lease terminates (i.) by the expiration of its term or 
by advantage being taken by the party in whose favour it is 
stipulated of a “break” in the term; (ii.) by the occurrence of an 
“irritancy,” either conventional, or statutory, e.g., where a ten- 
ant’s rent is in arrears or he fails to remove on the expiry of his 
lease (Act of Sederunt, Dec. 14, 1756: Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1923, s. 25); (iii.) by the bankruptcy or insolvency of the tenant, 
at the landlord’s option, if it is so stipulated in the lease; (iv.) 
by the destruction, e.g., by fire, of the subject leased, unless the 
landlord is bound to restore it. Complete destruction of the sub- 
ject leased, e g , where a house is burnt down, or a farm is re- 
duced to “sterility” by flood or hurricane, discharges the tenant 
from the obligation to pay rent. The effect of partial destruction 
has given rise to some uncertainty. “The distinction seems to be 
that if the destruction be permanent, though partial, the failure 
of the subject let will give relief by entitling the tenant to re- 
nounce the lease, unless a deduction shall be allowed, but that 
if it be merely temporary or occasional, it will not entitle the 
tenant to relief” (Bell’s Principles , s. 1208). Agricultural leases 
usually contain special provisions as to the order of cropping, 
the proper stocking of the farm, and the rights of the incoming 
and outgoing tenant with regard to the waygoing crop. Where 
the rent is in money, it is generally payable at Whitsunday and 
Martinmas — the two “legal terms.” Sometimes the term of pay- 
ment is before the crop is reaped, sometimes after . “The terms 
thus stipulated are called The conventional terms’; the rent pay- 
able by anticipation being called ‘forehand rent,’ that which is 
payable after the crop is reaped, ‘back rent.’ Where the rent 
is in grain, or otherwise payable in produce, it is to be satisfied 
from the produce of the farm, if there be any. If there be none 
the tenantris bound and entitled to deliver fair and marketable 
grain of the same kind” (Bell’s Principles, ss. 1204, 1205). The 
general rule with regard to “waygoing crops” on arable farms is 
that the tenant is entitled to reap the crop sown before the term 
of removal (whether or not that be the natural termination of 
the lease), the right of exclusive possession being his during seed 
time. But he is not entitled to the use of the barns in threshing, 


etc., the com. 

The Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1923, already re- 
ferred to incidentally, contains provisions as to a tenant’s right 
to compensation for unexhausted improvements, removal for non- 
payment of rent, notice to quit at the termination of a tenancy, 
and a tenant’s property in fixtures. The Small Landholders 
(Scotland) Acts 1886 to 1911 confer on landholders special 
rights. A landholder is defined as a tenant of a holding — being 
arable or pasture land, or partly arable and partly pasture land — 
from year to year who resides on or within two miles of his 
holding which does not exceed 50 ac. in extent and £50 in rental. 
The landholder enjoys a perpetual tenure subject to the ful- 
filment of certain conditions as to payment of rent, non-assign- 
ment of tenancy, etc., and to defeasance at his own option on 
giving one year’s notice to the landlord. A land court set up 
by the act of 1911 has jurisdiction to determine disputes between 
the landholder and the proprietor of the holding. 

II. Building or Long Leases. — Under these leases, the term of 
which is usually 99 and sometimes 999 years, the tenant is to 
a certain extent in the position of a fee simple proprietor, ex- 
cept that his right is terminable, and that he can only exercise 
such rights of ownership as are conferred on him either by 
statute or by the terms of his lease. Extensive powers of entering 
into such leases have been given by statute to trustees (Trusts 
[Scotland] Act, 1921, s. 4) and subject to the authority of the 
court to heirs of entail (Entail Acts, 1840, 1849, 1882). Where 
long leases are “probative,” i e. f holograph or duly tested, and 
have an endurance of 31 years or upwards, they may be recorded 
for publication in the Land Register and such publication has 
the effect of possession (Registration of Leases [Scotland] Act, 

1857). (J.W.) 

Ireland. — The law of landlord and tenant was originally sub- 
stantially the same as that described for England. But the 
modern Land Acts have readjusted the relation between landlords 
and tenants, while the Land Purchase Acts have aimed at abolish- 
ing those relations by enabling the tenant to become the owner 
of his holding. The way was paved for these changes by the 
existence in Ulster of a local custom having virtually the force 
of law, which had two main features — fixity of tenure, and free 
right of sale by the tenant of his interest. These principles, with 
the addition of that of fair rents settled by judicial means, were 
gradually established by the Land Acts of 1870 and subsequent 
years, and the whole system was remodelled by the Land Pur- 
chase Acts. The Land Act, 1923 (No. 42 of 1923) completes the 
work begun in 1870 and continued during the latter half of last 
century to enable Irish agricultural tenants to become the owners 
of their holdings. (See Ireland.) 

Other Countries. — In France, the Code Civil recognizes two 
relationships between landlord and tenant, the letting to hire of 
houses (bail d loyer) and the letting to farm of rural properties 
(bail A ferme). To a certain extent, both forms of tenancy are 
governed by the same rules. The letting may be either written 
or verbal. But a verbal lease presents this disadvantage that, if 
it is unperformed and one of the parties denies its existence, it 
cannot be proved by witnesses. The party who denies the letting 
can only be put to his oath (Arts. 1 714-15). It may further be 
noted that in the case of a verbal lease, notice to quit is regulated 
by the custom of the place (Art. 1736). The tenant or farmer has 
the right of underletting or assigning his lease, in the absence of 
prohibiting stipulation (Art. 1717). The lessor is bound by the 
nature of his contract and without the need of any particular 
stipulation (i.) to deliver to the lessee the thing hired in a good 
state of repair; (ii.) to maintain it in a state to serve the purpose 
for which it has been hired; (iii.) to secure to t be lessee peace- 
able enjoyment during the continuance of the lease (Arts. 1719- 
20). He is bound to warrant the lessee against, and to indemnify 
him for, any loss arising from any faults or defects in the thing 
hired which prevent its use, even though he was not aware of them 
at the time of the lease (Art. 1721). If during the continuance 
of the letting, the thing hired is entirely destroyed by accident, the 
lease is cancelled. In case of partial destruction, the lessee may, 
according to circumstances, demand either a diminution of tbe 
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price, or the cancellation of the lease. In neither case is there 
ground for damages (Art. 1722). The lessor cannot, during the 
lease, change the form of the thing hired (Art. 1723). The lessee 
is bound, on his side (i.) to use the thing hired like a good head of 
a household ( bon pdre de jamille ), in accordance with the express 
or presumed purpose of the hiring; (ii.) to pay the price of the 
hiring at the times agreed (Art. 1728). On breach of the former 
obligation, the lease may be judicially cancelled (Art. 1729). (As 
to the consequences of breach of the latter, see Rent.) If a state- 
ment of the condition of the property ( ctat des Unix) has been 
prepared, the lessee must give it up such as he received it accord- 
ing to the statement, except what has perished or decayed by age 
or by m6ans of force majeure (Art. 1730). In the absence of an 
itat des lieux, the lessee is presumed to have received the thing 
hired in a good state of tenantablc repair, and must so yield it 
up, saving proof to the contrary (Art. 1731). He is liable for 
injuries or losses happening during his enjoyment, unless he 
prove that they have taken place without his fault (Art. 1732); 
in particular, for loss by fire unless he show that the fire hap- 
pened by accident, force majeure , or defect of construction, or 
through communication from a neighbouring house (Art. 1733). 
The lessee is liable for injuries and losses happening by the act 
of persons belonging to his house or of his sub-tenants (Art. 
1735). A lease terminates (i.) at the expiration of the prescribed 
term (Art. 1737) — if at that period the lessee remains and is left 
in possession, there is, in the case of written leases, a tacit renewal 
( tacite reconduction) of the lease as a verbal lease (Arts. 1738- 
39); (ii.) by the loss of the thing hired and by the default of 
the lessor or lessee in the fulfilment of their respective obligations 
(Art. 1741), but (iii.) not by the death cither of the^lessor or 
of the lessee (Art. 1742). Conditions of Ejectment are stated 
under that heading. The special rules (Arts. 1752-62) relative to 
the hire of houses are touched upon in Lodger and Lodgings. It 
only remains here to refer to those applicable to leases to farm. 
The lessee is bound to stock the farm with the cattle and imple- 
ments necessary for its husbandry (Art. 1766), and to stack in 
the places appointed for the purpose in the lease (Art. 1767). A 
lessee, who farms on condition of dividing the produce with the 
lessor, can only underlet or assign if he is expressly empowered to 
do so by the lease (Art. 1763). The lessee must give notice to 
the lessor of any acts of usurpation committed on the property 
(Art. 1768). The outgoing must leave for the incoming tenant 
convenient housing and other facilities for the labours of the 
year following; the incoming must procure for the outgoing tenant 
conveniences for the consumption of his fodder and for the 
harvests remaining to be got in. In either case the custom of 
the place is to be followed (Art. 1777). The outgoing tenant 
must leave the straw and manure of the year, if he received them 
at the beginning of his lease, and even where he has not so received 
them, the owner may retain them according to valuation (Art. 
1778). A word must be added as to letting by cheptel ( bail & 
cheptel) — a contract by which one of the parties gives to the 
other a stock of cattle to keep under conditions agreed on between 
them (Art. 1800). There are several varieties of the contract: 
(i.) simple cheptel ( cheptel simple ) in which the whole stock is 
supplied by the lessor — the lessee taking half the profit and 
bearing half the loss (Art. 1804); (ii.) cheptel by moiety 
(cheptel & moietid) — here each of the contracting parties fur- 
nishes half of the stock, which remains common for profit or loss 
(Art. 1818); (iii.) cheptel given to a farmer (fermicr) or par- 
ticipating cultivator (colon partiaire) — in the cheptel given to 
the farmer (also called cheptel de fer) stock of the value equal 
to the estimated price of the stock given must be left at the 
expiry of the lease (Art. 1821); cheptel given to the participating 
cultivator resembles simple cheptel, except in points of detail 
(Arts. 1827-30); (iv.) the term “cheptel” is also improperly 
applied to a contract by which cattle are given to be housed and 
fed — here the lessor retains the ownership, but has only the profit 
of the calves (Art. 1831). 

The French system just described is in force in its entirety in 
Belgium (Code Civil, Arts. 1713 et seq.) and has been followed 
to some extent in Italy (Civil Code, Arts. 1568 et seq.), Spain 


(Civil Code, Arts. 1542 et seq.), and Portugal (Civil Code, Arts. 
1298 et seq., 1595 et seq.). In all these countries there are 
varieties ef emphyteutic tenure; and in Italy the mezzadria or 
metayer system (sec Civil Code, Arts. 1647 et seq.) exists. The 
German Civil Code adopts the distinction between bail d loyer 
(Mietz, Arts. 535 et seq.) and bail cl ferme (Pacht, Arts. 581 et 

seq.). Dutch law (Civil Code, Arts. 1583 et seq.) is similar to 

the French. (See also Argentine law of 1921 [Nos. 11, 125J as to 
leases of houses, apartments and shops.) 
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UNITED STATES 

Since the law of landlord and tenant in the United States 
developed from the English law, it is substantially identical with 
that law without the more recent statutory modifications of the 
latter. Certain statutory changes have, however, been made in 
some of the States and there seems a growing tendency to treat 
the relation between landlord and tenant more as one of con- 
tract and less as one of distinct and separate property owner- 
ship as was the traditional common law view. Statutes usually 
permit a letting for a period of one year or less by oral agree- 
ment. A lease for a longer period must be made by a formal 
instrument of conveyance, subject to the rule, as in England, 
that an oral contract of lease may be ordered specifically to be 
enforced if there has been part performance by the person seeking 
the remedy. Many State statutes also provide that a holding 
over by a tenant after the expiration of his lease shall only con- 
stitute a holding from month to month or at will and not, as at 
common law, for a like period as the original letting. The land- 
lord is generally given a statutory remedy of a summary nature 
for quickly ejecting a tenant who has failed to perform the obli- 
gations of his lease or whose lease has terminated. The ancient 
remedy of distress whereby the landlord may enter, seize and 
retain personal property in the possession of the tenant until 
arrears of rent are paid is still available in many States, although 
in a considerable number it has been abolished, leaving as the 
landlord’s remedies only the ordinary legal processes for the collec- 
tion of a debt and the summary procedure for ejection of the 
tenant (see Rent). 

The law concerning covenants contained in the lease is similar 
to the English law except that covenants seem to be held more 
freely assignable than in England and there is a greater tendency 
to treat the promises of each party as mutually dependent, so that 
non-performance by one excuses performance by the other. Thus 
many States hold a covenant by a landlord not to enter into a com- 
peting business with that of the tenant to be enforceable by an 
assignee of the tenant. The English “implied warranty of pos- 
session” — under which it is the duty of the landlord to deliver 
possession of the leased premises to the tenant — is enforced in 
many States though denied in some. There is a conflict of author- 
ity whether, as under the English law, there is an “implied war- 
ranty of habitability” of furnished premises let for dwelling pur- 
poses. Thus tenants have been excused from accepting premises 
infested by rats, cockroaches or bugs. The rule is, however, denied 
in many jurisdictions. There is also considerable authority in the 
United States to the effect that failure by a landlord to perform 
his covenants to repair or heat the premises excuses the tenant on 
his part from performance of his covenants and justifies him in 
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refusing to pay rent or in abandoning the premises ( see cases 
collected in 28 American Law Reports 1333, 1448). Somewhat 
similar results follow also by application of the doctrine of “con- 
structive eviction” whereby a tenant may treat as an act of evic- 
tion by the landlord any act of the landlord on neighbouring 
•premises such as conducting a nuisance or creating a disturbance, 
or any omission of the landlord to perform a duty assumed by con- 
tract or otherwise, which renders the premises unfit for the ten- 
ancy. The tenant is, however, required to abandon the premises 
immediately or else no such eviction is shown. Beyond these situ- 
ations the doctrine that a lease is more a contract than a convey- 
ance has not as yet found very general acceptance. Thus if a part 
of the premises is destroyed, the tenant in the absence of agree- 
ment must still continue to pay rent and to perform his covenants. 
This rule has, however, been changed by statute in several States. 
The tenant is excused from further obligation under his lease by 
total actual eviction by the landlord, or by eviction by title para- 
mount, or by taking by eminent domain. Where the eviction is 
from only a part of the premises, the tenant may, if it is by act 
of the landlord, either abandon his lease or remain in possession 
without paying rent. But where it is by title paramount he is not 
entitled to abandon his lease and must pay a proportionate part of 
the rent. The authorities are conflicting, where there is partial 
eviction by eminent domain, as to whether the tenant should pay 
rent and claim compensation for the taking, or receive a reduction 
in his rent without any share in such compensation. 

The passage of the 18th (Prohibition) amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution raised many interesting problems in the law of land- 
lord and tenant. Where the lease stated that the premises were let 
for saloon purposes, it has been ruled that such use is not desig- 
nated as exclusive and the lease is still effective, the premises being 
available for other purposes. Where the lease expressly restricted 
the use of the premises to saloon purposes, some courts still hold 
that the tenant must bear the loss of the change in law made by 
the Government, while others hold that the tenant is excused from 
further performance of the lease ( 22 A L.R. 819). In the Pro- 
hibition Enforcement (Volstead) Act (tit. 2, s. 23) it is provided 
that a violation of that act by a tenant shall, at the option of the 
lessor, work a forfeiture of the lease. It has been held that where 
a landlord lets premises to a tenant in order that the latter may 
violate the Prohibition Act, the landlord is a participant in the 
wrong so that the courts will not aid him in enforcing his lease. 

The law of waste by a tenant is similar to the English law, 
except that in certain parts of the country it may be considered 
good husbandry for a tenant to work mines or to cut trees in order 
to develop the land. No technical distinction is made between 
voluntary and permissive waste; either may be actionable. An- 
cient statutes coming from the English law providing for treble 
damages for waste are usually strictly limited by the courts as not 
applicable to modern conditions. 

See L. A. Jones, Law of Landlord and Tenant (1906) ; McAdam, 
The Rights , Remedies and Liabilities of Landlord and Tenant (4th 
ed. 1910) ; H. T. Tiffany, Law of Landlord and Tenant (1912) ; Corpus 
Juris, vols. xxxv., xxxvi. (1924), ‘‘Landlord and Tenant.” 

(C. E. Cl.) 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. Land as a commodity has 
certain special characteristics ^vhich distinguish it from any other 
commodity known to economics: (a) it is the source of all other 
forms of material wealth, beginning with foodstuffs; ( b ) it is not 
created by man, although it may be modified by human labour; 
( c ) it is everlasting, and not subject to the processes which destroy 
other forms of wealth; and ( d ) it is limited in extent, this being 
true both of any individual country and of the whole surface of 
the globe. 

Consequences of Characteristics. — For these reasons the 
claim to enjoy private ownership in land seems an exorbitant one, 
and history shows us that it was slow to win acceptance. Even 
to-day many economists, sociologists and philosophers, including 
some who are by no means socialistic, but rather belong to the 
individualist Liberal school, h^ve denied that land can properly be 
subjected to private ownership, or at best, have accepted it, as 
John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer did, for purely pragmatic 
considerations. Indeed, since land is essential to all, the owner of 


it would, if the rights of property were taken in their strictest legal 
sense, become master of the lives of all other men. 

Since land is limited in area, ownership of it necessarily be- 
comes a monopoly as soon as the density of the population has 
passed a certain limit. This monopoly has long been established 
in the British Isles — a group of islands of comparatively small 
area — and would inevitably have checked the increase of the popu- 
lation had not the advent of free trade, in the middle of the 
19th century, to some extent broken it down. Since land is ever- 
lasting, real property is everlasting also; thus the inequalities 
created between men by this form of property are much deeper 
and more permanent than any which can arise out of the posses- 
sion of capital. The possession of capital, it is true, gives rise to 
inequalities as great, or even greater, measured in currency, than 
those arising out of real property; and the “power of the purse,” 
so frequently denounced, has become more formidable than 
landlordism Nevertheless, it must be noted that capital cannot be 
perpetuated without constant renewal, that the “power of the 
purse” is ephemeral, and that its effects are not incompatible with 
the existence of democracy. But if the theory that land should 
not be allowed to remain private property be accepted, what action 
should be taken? The answers are numerous and various. They 
can, however, be classified in two categories, each with its further 
subdivisions : nationalization , properly speaking, and taxation . 

Nationalization. — This consists, as the word implies, in trans- 
ferring land from the domain of private ownership to that of 
national ownership. It is thus a form of collectivist Socialism; 
but collectivism is principally and primarily applied to capital, and 
is even inclined to tolerate individual ownership of land, provided 
that this be limited to the area which the proprietor is able to cul- 
tivate by his own labour, while agrarian nationalization proposes 
to socialize the land alone, and to leave capital under the domain 
of private ownership. Its view is that all capital is the product 
of human agency; not only what is supplied by the normal proc- 
esses of labour and saving, but also what is supplied by specu- 
lation, by exploitation or, according to Marx, by “appropriation 
of the unpaid labour of others,” since all of these agencies, 
whether predatory or creative, are yet forms of human activity. 
This distinction was apparently first brought out by a Belgian 
sociologist named Colins (d. 1859), and with a remarkable force 
which ought to have given him a higher place in the history of 
economics than that which he actually occupies. Such nationaliza- 
tion of the land, however, presupposes expropriation of the existing 
owner. How is such expropriation to be effected — with or without 
indemnification? 

Expropriation without indemnification. This is tantamount to 
confiscation, but the harshness of it may be mitigated by various 
expedients. Colins, who advocated this solution, proposed to 
effect it by abolishing the right of succession as regards real 
property, thus allowing the owner to retain the enjoyment of his 
estate for life; he even extended this concession still further to 
allow children born before the passage of the decree of nationali- 
zation the right of succession. The expropriation would thus af- 
fect only those born after the promulgation. 

Expropriation with indemnification. This means the purchase 
of the land by the State. This system was proposed by a German 
named Gossen, who long remained unknown, and was rediscovered 
by the French professor Leon Walras, who felt that the State 
could not in justice confiscate real property, since this had been 
constituted and sanctioned under the guarantee of the law. The 
State had, however, the right, recognized under the legal codes 
of every country, to apply “expropriation for reasons of public 
utility on payment of a fair compensation,” so it was only neces- 
sary to apply this law to real property in bulk. The financial 
operation of effecting such a purchase might, however, it was 
argued, end by ruining the State; for, obviously, to pay such com- 
pensation, it would have to borrow the equivalent sum; and the 
charges resulting from this colossal loan might far exceed the 
revenue which the State could derive from its ownership of the 
land. Walras did not take this view, and proved by elaborate 
calculations, which cannot be reproduced here, that the State, 
| even if it lost at first, would soon begin to find the operation 
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profitable, by reason of the subsequent increased value of the 
revenues derived from the land. 

Exploitation of Nationalized Land. — Let us assume the 
land nationalized, whether by confiscation or purchase. How is it 
to be exploited? Is the State to take direct control? This solu- 
tion cannot be dismissed as impossible, since in every country the 
State is the owner and direct exploiter of certain lands, even if 
only forests. Nevertheless, the advocates of nationalization are 
unanimous in rejecting this solution; firstly, because it would 
impose on the State so vast a task as to absorb its entire activities, 
but principally because its effect would be to reduce all farmers 
to the position of simple State employees, and would thus most 
certainly entail a grievous falling-off in returns. The evil effects 
would be slightly mitigated if the management of the land, in- 
stead of being left to the State, were entrusted to the parish or 
other local authorities, but would still be formidable, 

OBLIGATIONS TO THE STATE 

All authorities therefore agree that the land should be placed 
by the State in the hands of professional agriculturists, who 
would, in the majority of cases, be none other than the previous 
owners. But then, it will be asked, where is the change? Will not 
the result simply be to term the owners of the land by a different 
name, to call them lessees instead of proprietors? Will not State 
ownership thus become a mere empty title, a domaine Eminent e as 
it was called in the old French law; a fiction like that existing in 
England, where even to-day, by a survival from feudal times, the 
king is deemed the owner of all lands in his realm? 

No! For the new holder of the land will be subjected to obliga- 
tions which will make his position more akin to that of a present- 
day tenant farmer, than of an owner. They are these: (<z) He will 
have to pay the State an annual rent, the amount of which, to 
avoid all favouritism, will probably be fixed by auctioning. It may 
be objected that the result of this system would be that only the 
rich could obtain land, the poor being excluded. But no; for the 
lease will only be granted on condition of cultivation by the 
lessee’s personal labour; thus only such persons as have the neces- 
sary strength and knowledge to make their tenure really profitable 
will compete for it; ( b ) such sale will be subject to periodical 
revision, but at intervals long enough to give the cultivators a 
certain security, e.g., every ten years. Increases of rent, if any, 
will not be made on the ground of improvements created by the 
cultivator, but solely on the ground of surplus values created by 
social accidents, such as the increase of population, a rise in 
prices, development of transport, etc.; ( c ) the tenant will not be 
permitted to sell, sublet or mortgage his holding, but if he wishes 
to retire, must sell it to the State, which will provide him with a 
successor, indemnifying him for improvements, if any, made by 
him on his holding; ( d ) the tenant will not be permitted, under 
pain of forfeiting his title, to leave his land uncultivated; nor to 
cultivate it by the use of hired labour. If the area of his holding 
is too great for him to work himself, he must submit to a reduc- 
tion of it; ( e ) the State must take advantage of this great opera- 
tion to redistribute holdings generally, reassemble scattered strips, 
divide up estates of excessive size and promote combinations of 
cultivators or co-operative associations. It will even be advisable 
for the State, in granting leases, to give agricultural co-operative 
associations preference over individual cultivators. 

This programme of nationalization is not a mere paper scheme; 
it is already in practice in the Zionist colonies in Palestine, where 
the Jewish National Fund ( Keren Kayemeth Leisrael) is the sole 
proprietor of the land, and lets it out on the system indicated 
above. Similarly in Soviet Russia, private ownership having been 
abolished without indemnification, the whole vast soil of Russia 
belongs to the State, but has been restored to peasant tenure under 
the conditions described above; though these, indeed, are not 
always respected by the “Koulaki,” or rich peasant. The same 
plan has further been put into practice in a certain number of 
communal colonies or “enclaves'’ in the United States. The oldest 
of these is the Fairhope colony on the Gulf of Mexico. There is 
also one such colony, a very small one, in France, in Liefra, 
department of Aube. 


The Taxation System. — This system was suggested almost 
simultaneously (by a synchronism very frequent in the history 
of doctrines, both social and physical) by Henry George, the 
American, in his “single tax system,” expounded in his Progress 
and Poverty (1879), and by a Frenchman, Paul Toubeau, whose 
name has remained almost unknown, even in France, in his La 
repartition mStrique de Vimpdt (1880). The two systems, as we 
shall see, present considerable differences. 

Henry George was no Socialist; he wished neither to attack 
individual initiative nor to abolish free competition; on the 
contrary he desired to assure to every man the undiminished pro- 
duct of his labour. But real property seemed to him a formidable 
obstacle to the realization of free competition, since it constituted 
a monopoly and a denial of the principle “to every man the pro- 
duct of his labour” by allowing the proprietor to enrich himself 
in idleness. To eliminate the evil effects of ownership of land, 
was it, however, necessary to abolish it? What, he argued, is the 
essential fault in the system of real property? That it allows the 
owner of the soil the whole of the surplus values arising out of 
social accidents, such as the increase of population and demands, 
the growth of towns, rises in the price-level and, in general, all 
those things embraced under the name of progress. In so far as 
it arises out of circumstances outside the individual’s control, 
rent of land is an injustice and should be abolished. But it can 
be abolished without abolishing property, simply by confiscating 
this increment through taxation. So justice will be satisfied, for 
everything that is the outcome of social factors will revert to 
society, while the owner will retain whatever is the result of his 
personal efforts. 

Paul Toubeau’s system is also a system of taxation, but not 
on the value of land or yield, simply on its area, so much the 
square metre, whether it be a garden or a sand-dune. At first 
sight such a system seems absurd. It is, however, based on the 
idea that space is the one factor absolutely independent of human 
Labour; man cannot create space, he can only occupy it. By taxing 
space, or area, alone, man is given an incentive to make the best 
use possible of it; the frequent and scandalous case of the specu- 
lative owner who leaves arable land uncultivated or urban sites 
unoccupied in the expectation of a rise in values is avoided. On 
the other hand, as the metric tax is unaffected by the produc- 
tivity of the soil, it leaves the owner the full benefit of this 
factor; the better use to which he can put it, the better for 
him. In a word, the object of this system is to ensure the maxi- 
mum utilization of all space. If the owner finds that he cannot 
secure a return sufficient to pay the tax, he has always the resource 
of abandoning his land to the State, which will doubtless be able, 
sooner or later, to make a profit out of it, for as Cecil Rhodes 
said, “where there’s space there’s hope.” 

Toubeau’s system has the disadvantage compared to that of 
Henry George, of leaving the owner the benefit of surplus-values 
not acquired by his own action; it thus fails to correct the main 
injustice of ownership of land. On the other hand, it escapes the 
principal objection to Henry George’s system — the central diffi- 
culty of determining and distinguishing in the yield from the land 
what is due to personal labour and what to accident. 

Nationalization Through Wider Ownership. — It does 
not appear as though any of these systems of nationalization were 
likely to be effected at present. The enormous response that 
Henry George’s ideas met in the United States and, still more, 
in England, has almost died away. Since the World War all taxa- 
tion, including that on land, has been so much increased as to 
make a further increase hardly practicable; the aim attempted 
has, in fact, been attained and more than attained, for landlords 
are abandoning their estates out of inability to support the 
charges on them. 

The example that Soviet Russia has given of the system of 
universal expropriation by the State is not very encouraging, for 
this experiment has produced a reaction in all Russia’s neigh- 
bours, driving them along a precisely opposite course — towards 
stabilization and the multiplication of small properties. The great 
agrarian reform which has been effected in eastern and Central 
Europe, almost simultaneously, has aimed at multiplying the mim- 
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ber of small proprietors, of substituting peasant ownership for 
the large estates. It has resumed and extended the individualist 
work of the French Revolution of 1789, though the effects, in 
some cases, have been very different from what the initiators 
calculated. 

- It is true that, although the sub-division of ownership is the 
very opposite of nationalization, it may perhaps be considered as 
having approximately the same final effect, for it is surely pos- 
sible to say that ownership will be just as national when everyone, 
as when no one, owns. (C. G.) 

LANDON, LETITIA ELIZABETH (1802-1838), Eng 
lish poet and novelist, better known by her initials L. E. L. than 
as Miss Landon or Mrs. Maclean, was descended from an old 
Herefordshire family, and was born at Chelsea on Aug. 14, 1802. 
About 1815 the Landons made the acquaintance of William Jor- 
dan, and Letitia began her contributions to the Literary Gazette 
and to various Christmas annuals She also published some 
volumes of verse. The gentle melancholy and romantic senti- 
ment her writings embodied suited the taste of the period, and 
secured the sympathy of a wide class of readers The large sums 
she earned by her literary labours were expended on the support 
of her family. An engagement to John Forster, it is said, was 
broken off through the intervention of scandalmongers. In June 
1838 she married George Maclean, governor of the Gold Coast, 
but she only survived her marriage, which proved to be very 
unhappy, by a few months. She died on Oct. 15, 1838, at Cape 
Coast from an overdose of prussic acid, which, it is supposed, was 
taken accidentally. 

For some time L E L. was joint editor of the Literary Gazette Her 
first volume of poetry appeared in 1820 under the title The Tate of 
Adelaide , and was t olio wed by other collections of verses with similar 
titles. She also wrote several novels, of which the best is Ethel 
Churchdl (1837). Various editions of her Poetical Works have been 
published since her death, one in 1880 with an introductory memoir 
by W. B. Scott The Life and Literary Remains of Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon, by Laman Blanchard, appeared in 1841, and a second edition 
in 1855. 

LANDOR, WALTER SAVAGE (1775-1864), English 
writer, eldest son of Walter Landor and his wife Elizabeth Savage, 
was born at Warwick on Jan 30, 1775. He was sent to Rugby 
school, but was removed at the headmaster's request and studied 
privately with Mr. Langley, vicar of Ashbourne. In 1793 he en- 
tered Trinity College, Cambridge He adopted republican prin- 
ciples and in 1794 bred a gun at the windows of a Tory for whom 
he had an aversion. He was rusticated for a year, and, although the 
authorities were willing to condone the offence, be refused to re- 
turn. The affair led to a quarrel with his father in which Landor 
expressed his intention of leaving home for ever. He was, how- 
ever, reconciled with his family through the efforts of his friend 
Dorothea Lyttelton He entered no profession, but his father 
allowed him >£150 a year, and he was free to live at home or not 
as he pleased. 

In 1 795 appeared in a small volume, divided into three books, 
The Poems of Walter Savage Landor , and, in pamphlet form of 
nineteen pages, an anonymous Moral Epistle, respectfully dedi- 
cated to Earl Stanhope. In 1798 appeared Gcbir. In 1800 he 
issued but suppressed Poetry by the Sultan of “Gcbir” with a 
postscript to that poem. The second edition of Gebir appeared in 
1803, with a text corrected of grave errors and improved by mag- 
nificent additions. About the same time the whole poem was also 
published in a Latin form, which for might and melody of line, 
for power and perfection of language, must always dispute the 
palm of precedence with the English version. 

His father’s death in 1805 put him in possession of an inde- 
pendent fortune. Landor settled in Bath. Here in 1808 he met 
Southey, and the mutual appreciation of the two poets led to a 
warm friendship In 1808, underpin impulse not less heroic than 
that which was afterwards to lead Byron to a glorious death in re- 
demption of Greece and his own good fame, Landor, then aged 
thirty-three, left England for Spain as a volunteer to serve in the 
national army against Napoleon at the head of a regiment raised 
and supported at his sole expense. After some three months’ 
campaigning came the affair of Cintra and its disasters; “his 


troop,” in the words of his biographer, “dispersed or melted away, 
and he came back to England in as great a hurry as he had left 
it,” but bringing with him the material in his memory for the sub- 
limest poem published in our language between the last master- 
piece of Milton and the first masterpiece of Shelley — one equally 
worthy to stand unchallenged beside either for poetic perfection 
as well as moral majesty — the lofty tragedy of Count Julian , 
which appeared in 1812, without the name of its author The 
style of Count Jidian, if somewhat deficient in dramatic ease 
and the fluency of natural dialogue, has such might and purity 
and majesty of speech as elsewhere we find only in Milton so 
long and so steadily sustained. 

In May 1811 Landor had suddenly married Miss Julia Thuillier, 
with whose looks he had fallen in love at first sight in a ball- 
room at Bath; and in June they settled for a while at Llanthony 
Abbey in Monmouthshire, from whence he was worried in three 
years’ time by the combined vexation of neighbours and tenants, 
lawyers and lords-lieutenant ; not before much toil and money 
had been nobly wasted on attempts to improve the sterility of 
the land, to relieve the wretchedness and raise the condition of 
the peasantry. He left England for France at first, but after a 
brief residence at Tours took up his abode for three years at 
Como; “and three more wandering years he passed,” says his 
biographer, “between Pisa and Pistoja, before he pitched his tent 
in Florence in 1821.” In 1835 he bad an unfortunate difference 
with his wife which ended in a complete separation. 

In 1824 appeared the first series of his Imaginary Conversations , 
in 1826 “the second edition, corrected and enlarged”; a supple- 
mentary third volume was added in 1828; and in 1829 the second 
series was given to the world Not until 1846 was a fresh instal- 
ment added, in the second volume of his collected and selected 
works During the interval he had published his three other most 
famous and greatest books in prose. The Citation and Examina- 
tion of William Shakespeare (1834), Pericles and Aspasia (1836), 
The Pentameron (1837) To the last of these was originally ap- 
pended The Pentalogia , containing five of the very finest among 
his shorter studies in dramatic poetry. In 1847 he published his 
most important Latin work, Poemata et insenptiones , comprising, 
with large additions, the main contents of two former volumes 
of idyllic, satiric, elegiac and lyric verse; and in the same golden 
year of his poetic life appeared the very crown and Bower of 
its manifold labours, the Hellenics of Walter Savage Landor , 
enlarged and completed. Twelve years later this book was re- 
issued, with additions of more or less value, with alterations gen- 
erally to be regretted, and with omissions invariably to be de- 
plored In 1853 he put forth The Last Fruit off an Old Tree, con- 
taining fresh conversations, critical and controversial essays, mis- 
cellaneous epigrams, lyrics and occasional poems of various kind 
and merit, closing with Five Sienes on the martyrdom of Beatrice 
Cenci, unsurpassed even by their author himself for noble and 
heroic pathos, for subtle and genial, tragic and profound, ardent 
and compassionate insight into character, with consummate mas- 
tery of dramatic and spiritual truth In 1856 he published Antony 
and Octavius — Scenes for the Study , twelve consecutive poems 
in dialogue which alone would suffice to place him high among the 
few great masters of historic drama. 

In 1858 appeared a metrical miscellany bearing the title of 
Dry Sticks Fagoted by IF. S. Landor , and containing among other 
things graver and lighter certain epigrammatic and satirical at- 
tacks which reinvolved him in the troubles of an action for libel; 
and in July of the same year he returned for the last six years of 
his life to Italy, which he had left for England in 1835 W. Lan- 
dor’s Remarks . . . 1859, of which a copy was owned by Swin- 
burne, but of which no example in its issued state is now obtain- 
able, was said by Swinburne to have been a complete vindication 
He was advised to make over his property to his family, on whom 
he was now dependent. They appear to have refused to make him 
an allowance unless he returned to England. By the exertions of 
Robert Browning an allowance was secured Browning settled 
him first at Siena and then at Florence, where in 1864 he was 
visited by Swinburne and received the dedication of Atalanta in 
Calydon. Embittered and distracted by domestic dissensions, if 
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brightened and relieved by the affection and veneration of friends 
and strangers, this final period of his troubled and splendid career 
came at last to a quiet end on Sept. 17, 1864. In the preceding 
year he had published a last volume of Heroic Idyls , with Addi- 
tional Poems, English and Latin , — the better part of them well 
worthy to be indeed the “last fruit” of a genius which after a life 
of eighty-eight years had lost nothing of its majestic and pathetic 
power, its exquisite and exalted loveliness. 

A complete list of Landor’s writings, published or privately 
printed, in English, Latin and Italian, has been provided by T. J. 
Wise and S. Wheeler, 1919, and The Complete Works, edited by 
T. Earle Welby, began to be published in 1927. The one charge 
which can ever seriously be brought and maintained against his 
style is that of such occasional obscurity or difficulty as may arise 
from excessive strictness in condensation of phrase and expurga- 
tion of matter not always superfluous, and sometimes almost in- 
dispensable. His English prose and his Latin verse are perhaps 
more frequently and more gravely liable to this charge than either 
his English verse or his Latin prose. But from no former master 
of either tongue in prose or verse was ever the quality of real ob- 
scurity, of loose and nebulous incertitude, more, utterly alien or 
more naturally remote. There is nothing of cloud or fog about the 
path on which he leads us; but we feel now and then the want of a 
bridge or a handrail; we have to leap from point to point of nar- 
rative or argument without the usual help of a connecting plank. 
Even in his dramatic works, where least of all it should have been 
found, this lack of visible connection or sequence in details of 
thought or action is too often a source of sensible perplexity. If we 
except Catullus and Simonides, it might be hard to match and it 
would be impossible to overmatch the flawless and blameless yet 
living and breathing beauty of his most perfect elegies, epigrams 
or epitaphs. The most famous of all, the poem on Rose Sylmer, 
commemorates his friendship with the daughter of the fourth 
Baron Sylmer; those to Iantha, his love of Sophia lane Swift, 
great-great-granddaughter of the Dean’s uncle. As truly as prettily 
was he likened by Leigh LIunt “to a stormy mountain pine which 
should produce lilies ” His passionate compassion, his bitter and 
burning pity for all wrongs endured in all the world, found only 
their natural and inevitable outlet in his lifelong defence or 
advocacy of tyrannicide as the last resource of baffled justice, the 
last discharge of heroic duty. His tender and ardent love of 
children, of animals and of flowers makes fragrant alike the pages 
of his writings and the records of his life. He was as surely the 
most gentle and generous as the most headstrong and hot-headed 
of heroes or of men. To the poets of his own and of the next gen- 
eration he was not readier to do honour than to those of a later 
growth, and not seldom of deserts far lower and far lesser claims 
than theirs. That he was not unconscious of his own, and avowed 
it with the frank simplicity of nobler times, is not more evident 
or more certain than that in comparison with his friends and fel- 
lows he was liable rather to undervalue than to overrate himself. 
He was a classic, and no formalist; the wide range of his just and 
loyal admiration had room for a genius so far from classical as 
Blake’s. Nor in his own highest mood or method of creative as of 
critical work was he a classic only, in any narrow or exclusive 
sense of the term. On either side, immediately or hardly below his 
mighty masterpiece of Pericles and Aspasia, stand the two scarcely 
less beautiful and vivid studies of mediaeval Italy and Shakespear- 
ean England. The very finest flower of his immortal dialogues is 
probably to be found in the single volume comprising only “Imag- 
inary Conversations of Greeks and Romans”; his utmost com- 
mand of passion and pathos may be tested by its transcendent suc- 
cess in the distilled and concentrated tragedy of Tiberius and 
Vipsania, where for once he shows a quality more proper to ro- 
mantic than classical imagination — the subtle and sublime and ter- 
rible power to enter the dark vestibule of distraction, to throw the 
whole force of his fancy, the whole fire of his spirit, into the 
“shadowing passion” (as Shakespeare calls it) of gradually im- 
minent insanity 

Exceptional purity of diction, exceptional command of rhythm, 
and exquisite felicity of imagery are the merits of his prose; its 
defects include a tendency to mark time, when the argument 


should drive forward; and, by a singular irony, he who boasted he 
never competed with any one, sometimes has the manner of a 
kind of sublime prize-essay. 

Bibliography. — See The Works and Life of Walter Savage Landor 
(8 vols., 1846), the life being the work of John Forster, inaccurate and 
incomplete. Another edition of his works (1891-93), edited by C. G 
Crump, is also incomplete. The first full and critical edition is that 
edited by T. Earle Welby. His Letters and other Unpublished Writings 
were edited by Stephen Wheeler (1897). There are many volumes of 
selections from his works, notably one (1882) for the “Golden Treas- 
ury” series, edited by Sidney Colvin, who also contributed the mono- 
graph on Landor (1881) in the “English Men of Letters” series. Some 
minor writings, including Letters of a Canadian, 1862, are lost; his 
Commentary on Memoirs of Wm. Fox, 1812, appears to survive only in 
Lord Carewe’s copy. A critical biography by T. Earle Welby is in prep- 
aration. Robert Browning’s Some Records of Walter Savage Landot 
was privately printed in 1919. Articles by Lord Houghton, Wm 
Lynn Lvnton, Sir Leslie Stephen ( Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy), and Milton Symons {The Romantic Movement in English 
Poetry) ; should be consulted. 

LANDOUR, a hill station and sanatorium in India, in Dehra 
Dun district of the United Provinces, adjoining Mussoorie. Pop. 
rises to 3,700 in the hot season. Since 1827 it has been a con- 
valescent station for European troops, with a school for their 
children. 

LANDOVSKA, WANDA (1877- ), Polish pianist and 

harpsichord player, was born in Warsaw in 1877. She studied 
music in her native place and in Berlin, and afterwards went tc 
live in Paris, where she was recognized as the foremost interpreter 
of the early keyboard composers. She was the first pianist of front 
rank to realize the possibilities of the harpsichord in the concert- 
room, and her vivid rendering of the music of Bach and Handef 
on that instrument was a revelation to concert-goers. As the 
result of much research, she was able to reproduce the “graces’ 
of the older composers with inimitable sprightliness and charm, 
From 1 91 3-1 9 she was a professor at the Ilochschule, Berlin 
after which she again settled in Paris Her books — Bach et sei 
interpr&tes (1906), La nmsique ancienne (1908, English edition 
1927), and Les Allcmands et la musique franqaise en xviii. sidclt 
(1911) — form a valuable addition to musical literature. Under 
neath their wit and humour there is much shrewd criticism, anc 
the principles of interpretation set forth are based on carefu 
research. In particular the author authoritatively disposes of the 
widespread assumption that quick tempi were unknown unti 
modern times, and denies the contention that Bach wrote his 
Wohltemperirtes Klavicr for the clavicord. 

LAND RECLAMATION. The recovery of land frorr 
the sea, lakes, and rivers for cultivation or other purposes, ll 
includes the improvement or reclamation of marsh, fen and slot 
lands by draining and other means to make them fit for agriculture 
or other uses of human occupation. In another sense the terrr 
connotes the improvement and bringing into use of waste oi 
desert lands, not necessarily of a marshy character. {See Irriga 
tion and Drainage.) When land is reclaimed from the sea or 
the coast or in estuaries by natural means the process is termec 
accretion which may, in suitable cases, be assisted by artificia 
means Large areas, such as the fen lands of eastern England 
have in the past been reclaimed for cultivation in Great Britaii 
and in other lands. In more recent times the reclamation of fore 
shore lands for industrial development or purposes other thai 
agriculture has often been undertaken, e.g., the embanking am 
reclaiming, since 1921, of a large area of foreshore and sea be( 
at Bombay ( q.v .) to provide for the expansion of the city. Th< 
greatest work of reclamation of modern times is the embankinj 
and draining of the Zuider Zee (q.v.) in Holland. ( See CoAS r 
Protection and Land Reclamation and Holland. 

(N. G. G ) 

RECLAMATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

The term reclamation as used in the United States is given i 
wide meaning to denote any artificial change in the physica 
characteristics of land that renders it capable of profitable cultiva 
tion, and has come to assume a special importance on accoun 
of the legislation and expenditure of public moneys involved. 

Reclamation by Irrigation. — About one-third of thi 
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United States is included in the arid and semi-arid region. Within 
that area irrigation is either essential to the growing of farm 
crops or is of great value. Ruins of irrigation works older than 
historical records are found in several places in the south-west, 
and the early Spanish explorers found the Indians watering the 
■thirsty soil as their ancestors had done for unnumbered genera- 
tions. Modern works date back to 1847. Since then 2o,ooo,oooac. 
have been brought under irrigated farming and the United States 
has become the second country of the world in the area of land 
irrigated, in the cost of works and value of irrigated products, 
India being first. 

Rapid extension of the irrigated area was made possible at 
the outset by favouring natural conditions. The arid region 
was crossed by the main ranges of the Rockies and Sierra moun- 
tains. Their snow-clad summits were a natural reservoir, holding 
back the water for summer. The rapid descent of the smaller 
streams made it possible for pioneer settlers to carry the water 
over the low-lying bottom land by means of simple plough fur- 
rows. Neither capital nor organization was needed. 

During the first 50 years of its development irrigation was 
regarded as the concern of private enterprise and often outran 
the creation of both laws and institutions needed to protect rights 
to the common water supply of a stream, which often traversed 
and watered hundreds of miles of arid country, on which separate 
communities, counties and sometimes States might be dependent. 
Legislation when enacted was of an emergency character, often 
shaped to promote private ends. As a result there was a lack of 
adequate administrative control over streams, and the water 
laws of the 17 arid States vary widely in fundamental principles. 
In some arid States there is a conflict in law and policy between 
those who claim control of streams under the English common 
law doctrine of riparian rights and the arid States’ doctrine of 
right based on diversion and use, the statutes recognizing both 
doctrines. Litigation became continuous and the expense appalling. 
(See articles Water Rights and Water Supply ) 

The first State to assume administrative public control of 
streams was Colorado. The best law enacted is that of Wyoming 
Under that law all waters, surface and underground, are declared 
State property. Rights are acquired under permits similar in 
character to patents to land Priority of use gives priority of 
right in times of scarcity, these rights being enforced by State 
officials who control diversions from all streams. In recent years 
the struggle for control of water between conflicting private users 
has extended to conflicts between the States, and with the con- 
struction of works by the Federal Government has come the 
claim of superior Federal sovereignty over water needed by the 
United States in carrying out development for national purposes 
No one can forecast what will be the ultimate outcome of this 
conflict of interests and different interpretations of existing laws 

These circumstances also led to a movement to secure money 
to build works by making the privately owned land to be re- 
claimed security for the money expended on irrigation works. 
This was accomplished by the creation of irrigation districts which 
might include cities and towns located in the area to be reclaimed. 
These districts have a municipal character. The bonds are a first 
lien on the land and are tax free. At first they had a ready sale, 
but in many instances the results have been disastrous to the 
purchasers of these securities. 

By 1890 the era of individual and corporate construction of 
irrigation works had almost ceased through exhaustion of the 
favourable locations. Something more was needed to provide 
money to build reservoirs, to regulate rivers and to construct 
lorg and costly canals needed to reach and reclaim great areas of 
higher land. The first expedient resorted to was the initial grant 
to each of the arid States by the Federal Government pf 
i,ooo,oooac. of public land. This land was to be used as security 
for the money spent to reclaim it. Instead of undertaking this 
work directly, the State entrusted it to private corporations. Most 
of these were irresponsible and lacking in capital, credit and 
understanding of what was needed to secure actual reclamation 
The experiment was a failure. Up to June 30, 1927, only 1,168,- 
2 76ac. had been patented under this act, called the Carey Act, in 


all the States, and of this land only about a half had been irrigated. 

Federal Reclamation Act. — The failure of the Carey Act 
and the unwillingness or inability of States and private capital to 
embark in works needed to utilize the larger rivers and reclaim 
some of the best land, led to a movement to make reclamation by 
irrigation a national policy. The Act to carry out this policy be- 
came a law on June 17, 1902 It gave the secretary of the interior 
authority to make examinations and surveys and to locate and 
construct irrigation works for the storage, diversion and devel- 
opment of the streams and rivers for the irrigation of the arid 
and semi-arid lands of the 17 western States. Under the provisions 
of this Act and of amendatory and supplementary Acts, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has provided a water supply for 3,439,- 
86oac. of land. 

In the earlier years of the Federal Reclamation Act, as in the 
whole period of private and district development, attention was 
centred on the financial and engineering problems of reclamation 
There was a general belief that if works were built and water 
for irrigation was made available, settlers would rush to make 
use of the public and private lands, and unaided carry out the 
unremunerative, difficult and costly work of clearing and pre- 
paring the land, so that water could be applied to crops, and at 
the same time provide money for houses and other farm buildings, 
work out a crop programme, and learn from experience when and 
how water should be applied to crops. These human and economic 
factors of reclamation, together with the need for preliminary 
planning and financial aid, are imperative and the failure to pro- 
vide for them has been the cause of nearly all the failures of 
irrigation districts and Carey Act or Fedetal projects. Settlers 
were slow in coming, development of earning power was still 
slower; plans failed before the necessary part of reclamation had 
been completed In 1925 the secretary of the interior recom- 
mended to Congress a ten-year programme of construction, the 
income for which was to be expended in completing works already 
authorized. The cost is estimated to amount to $100,000,000; 
the canals and reservoirs being built in 1928 will cost $57,000,000. 

There is no question about the adequacy of the engineering 
works on these reclamation projects. They are monuments to the 
skill of their designers and builders. Among them may be men- 
tioned the Arrowrock dam on the Boise river, Idaho, until recently 
the highest dam in the world, a rubble concrete arch, with a height 
of 349ft., a crest length of 1,100ft., and a reservoir capacity of 
280.000ac.-ft. ; the Elephant Butte dam on the Rio Grande, in New 
Mexico, built of rubble concrete, 306ft. high, with a crest length of 
1,675ft., including the spillway and approaches, and capable of 
impounding 2,638,oooac.-ft. of water; the famous Roosevelt dam, 
on the Salt river project, Arizona, a rubble masonry arch, 284ft 
high, with a crest length of 1,125ft , forming a reservoir with a 
capacity of 1,637,000 acre-feet. Other huge structures are the 
Pathfinder dam, a broken range masonry arch, 218ft high, on 
the North Platte project, in Wyoming, and the Shoshone dam, an 
arch of rubble concrete, 328ft. high, on the Shoshone project, in 
the same State. 

During the fiscal year 1928 the Bureau of Reclamation operated 
11 7 storage and diversion dams having a combined volume of 
20,206.350 cubic yards During that year 256m of canals, ditches 
and drains were constructed, bringing the total of such structures 
operated by the bureau to 16,412 miles. Other canal structures 
totalled 146,164, of which 870 were constructed during the year 
The bureau also built 158 bridges, 596 culverts and 143 flumes, and 
laid 171.510 linear ft of pipe. More than io.ooo.ooocu yd of 
earth and rock were excavated, bringing the total to the end of the 
year to 266,826,132 cubic yards. 

It was found that many of the settlers were unable to meet 
the terms of repayment of charges in the original Act, and 
in 1914 the period of repayment wa$ extended from 10 years 
to 20. By 1923 it had become apparent that more attention must 
be given to the special economic factors affecting the settler 
if reclamation was to prove a success. The projects were ac- 
cordingly investigated by a Fact-Finders committee, many of 
whose recommendations were incorporated in the Act of Dec. 
5, 1924. This Act provides for the determination of the feasibility 
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of a project and its adaptability for actual settlement and farm 
homes before construction is authorized; selection of settlers on 
the basis of industry, experience, character and capital; classifica- 
tion of the irrigable lands with respect to their power to support 
a family and pay water charges; and for the taking over of the 
operation of the projects through a legally organized water users’ 
association or irrigation district. Further, under the act of May 
25, 1926 the period of payment of construction charges has in 
some cases been extended to 40 years and in some been made 
5% of the gross value of crops grown. 

Agricultural Results. — The value of the principal crops 
grown on irrigated land in the entire United States is about 
$750,000,000. In 1927 the Bureau of Reclamation provided a 
water supply for the irrigation of 3,439,86oac. of land, 2,527,- 
iooac. of which were irrigated and 2,504,oooac. cropped, producing 
crops valued at $133,207,200, or an average value per acre of 
$53.20. This figure may be compared with the estimated average 
value of $20.89 per acre in the same year for the ten leading 
crops in the United States as a whole, these crops comprising 
about 90% of the area of all field crops This relatively high 
average value per acre on the projects served with water is due 
also to improvements and cultivation above the average During 
the last ten years the total value of crops grown on land irrigated 
from the bureau’s works amounts to more than $1,000,000,000 

Settlement and the Need of Funds. — One of the most 
difficult problems which builders of irrigation works have to solve 
is that of obtaining approved settlers Construction costs doubled 
during the decade following the World War, and the per acre 
charges to be repaid* by the settler, instead of averaging $40 or 
$50, now range around $100 or more. Prospective settlers are 
no longer of the pioneering type, and their available capital is 
as a rule inadequate for the proper development of their holdings. 
Of recent applicants 45% had less than $2,500 and only 7% had 
more than $5,000. The next step in Federal and private irrigation 
development must be the creation of funds, the expenditure of 
which should be carefully safeguarded and directed, in aid of 
new settlers. 

The Reclamation Act provides that all moneys received from 
the sale and disposal of public lands in the States of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming, with certain small exceptions, 
shall be set aside in a special fund, known as the reclamation 
fund Later the provision^ of the act were extended to Texas. 
Other sources of revenue to augment the rapidly depleting fund 
were later provided by Congress. The total funds made available 
for expenditure to the end of the fiscal year 1928 since the passage 
of the Reclamation Act amount to $238,732,793 and* the dis- 
bursements to $229,424,520. Repayments on construction to June 
30, 1928, amounted to $32,773,963 and on operation and main- 
tenance to $22,502,833 The 38,428 irrigated farms on the 
Federal projects in 1928 had a population of 143.227 The 207 
cities and towns on the projects had an additional population of 
429,683. 

Reclamation by Drainage and Clearing. — The influence 
of drains on American agriculture has been very great. This is 
due not only to the unwatering of swamps but in permitting access 
of air to the roots of crops by prompt removal of surplus moisture 
after rains A large part of the prairie lands of the Mississippi 
valley had to be drained. Over 8,000, oooac. have been reclaimed 
by this agency in each of the following states: Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Minnesota. 56,763,75^10. have been drained in the 
entire country with a capital investment of $293,857,023. 

Carrying out this development has been done by districts, the 
creation and operation of which have required the enactment of 
elaborate codes of drainage laws. In a large area needing drainage 
it would be impossible for each farmer to provide his own outlet. 
Co-operation and co-ordinated plans are needed with laws for 
assessment of damages and appraisal of benefits and collection of 
charges yearly. 

Located largely in the south and in the northern lake States 
are also about 170, 000, oooac. of forest and cut-over land which 


might be used for agricultural purposes, if cleared and properly 
managed. The cut-over area includes much land of good quality, 
but also contains immense tracts the soils of which are too poor 
for the establishment of a permanent agriculture, and other areas 
which can be reclaimed only by the addition of large amounts of 
fertilizer and by intensive farming methods. ( See also Drainage 
of Land and Dry Farming.) 

Reclamation by Dikes and Levees. — The first settlements in 
the lower Mississippi and lower Sacramento valleys were restricted 
to the higher lands. Both rivers overflowed their banks and 
spread over great areas in flood seasons. These flooded lands on 
both rivers were exceptionally fertile and for many years attempts 
have been made to confine the Mississippi river in its natural 
channel by means of levees. The alluvial valley of the river 
comprises some 30,ooosq m. This is comprised in about 31 levee 
districts. For various reasons it has been found necessary to con- 
tinue the improvement of these protective works. In 1882 the 
levees of the Yazoo basin averaged about 8ft. in height and 
contained 31.500cu.yd. per mile. In 1927 they had been brought 
to existing standard grade and section and were 22ft. high and 
contained about 42i,ooocu. yd. per mile. During the period 1882 
to 1926 about $238,000,000 had been spent in river control works, 
$71,000,000 of which was furnished by the Government, $152,- 
000,000 by the States affected, and $15,000,000 contributed. 

The flood of 1927 was the most destructive of any since white 
settlement began. It covered about iq.soosqm., or 12,500,00030 , 
with considerable loss of life, and property damage amounting to 
more than $200,000,000. It is realized as a result of that flood 
that the adequate control of the Mississippi river is a problem of 
national importance, and a comprehensive plan by the chief of 
engineers of the war department has been submitted to Congress 
by the President. Briefly the plan limits the amount of flood 
water carried in the main river to its safe capacity and sends the 
surplus water through lateral floodways 

An act providing for Mississippi flood control, approved May 
15, 1928, authorized an appropriation of $325,000,000 to be ex- 
pended by the Federal Government and provided for the creation 
of a board comprising a civil engineer chosen from civil life to be 
appointed by the President, the chief of engineers of the war 
department, and the president of the Mississippi River com- 
mission to consider the engineering differences between the plans 
recommended by the chief of engineers and those of the Mississippi 
River commission; and to recommend to the President such action 
as it may deem necessary to be taken in respect to such engineer- 
ing differences. The project as finally authorized is to be prose- 
cuted by the Mississippi River commission under the direction of 
the secretary of war and supervision of the chief of engineers. 

Sacramento Flood Control. — Second only in importance to 
the Mississippi problem is that of the Sacramento river, California. 
The area subject to overflow in high flood, prior to the construc- 
tion of protective works, comprised about i,7oosq m , or 1,088,000 
acres With the river held in its channel the area susceptible of 
reclamation amounts to about 900,000 acres. The land is very 
rich and is worth, under cultivation, $100 to $500 an acre. 

A project to lessen the height of flood discharges by a straighter 
and shorter channel called the Yolo cutoff has been nearly com- 
pleted. The estimated cost is $51,000,000. Congress committed 
the United States to an expenditure of $5,600,000 for the con- 
struction of relief weirs,* the improvement and rectification of 
river channels, and the enlargement of the lower Sacramento 
river. The State of California was also committed to furnish a 
like amount of money, and the remainder, or two-thirds of the 
cost, is being provided by the owners of the lands in proportion 
to the benefits. Efforts were being made in 1928 to modify the 
law so that the United States, the State of California and the 
landowners would each pay one-third. (E. Me.) 

LAND REGISTRATION: see Land, Title to. 
LANDSBERG AM LECH, a town in the. republic of Ba- 
varia, on the river Lech, 38 m. by rail W. by S. of Munich. Pop. 
(1925) 7,728. It has the Liebfrauen Kirche dating from 1498, 
several monasteries, and a mediaeval town-hall, with frescoes by 
Karl von Piloty and a painting by Hubert von Herkomer. Brew- 
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ing, tanning and the manufacture of agricultural machinery are 
among the principal industries. 

LANDSBERG- AN-DER- WARTHE, a town in the Prus- 
sian province of Brandenburg, at the confluence of the Warthe 
and the Kladow, 80 m. E.N.E. of Berlin by rail. Pop. (1925) 
43,225. It obtained civic privileges in 1257. It has important 
engine and boiler works and iron-foundries; there are also manu- 
factures of tobacco, jute, wire ropes, oils, sugar, carriages, spirits 
and leather. An active trade is carried on in wood, cattle and the 
produce of the surrounding country. 

LANDSBERG BEI HALLE, a town in the Prussian 
province of Saxony, on the Strengbach, on the railway from Berlin 
to Weissenfels. Pop. (1925) 1,854. Landsberg was the capital of 
a small margraviate of this name, ruled in the 12th century by a 
certain Dietrich, who built the town. Later it belonged to Meissen 
and to Saxony, passing to Prussia in 1814. Its industries include 
quarrying and malting, and the manufacture of sugar and 
machinery. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. “Landscape Architec- 
ture is primarily a fine art, and as such its most important func- 
tion is to create and preserve beauty in the surroundings of human 
habitations and in the broader natural scenery of the country; 
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Diagram of ground and planting showing relation of plant- 
form to ground-form 


but it is also concerned with promoting the comfort, convenience 
and health of urban populations.” This famous definition by the 
late President Eliot of Harvard expresses the modern scope of the 
art and profession — the beautiful and efficient adaptation of land 
to human use — as distinguished from the earlier field of landscape 
gardening , which concerned itself largely with ornamental design- 
ing and planting of private estates and gardens, deriving its title 
from the “landscape school” of the 18th century. In England, 
where the term landscape architecture is at present little used, 
the term landscape gardening persists, partly because much 
institutional and public work included in the practice of American 
landscape architects is done there by architects. 

In France the historic term is Vart des jardins, and the pro- 
fessional designer is called architecte paysagiste. In Germany 
Landschaftsgartticrei corresponds in origin and use to the English 
landscape gardening , but the accepted term is Gartenkunst } 
although recently Gartcnarchitektiir has been applied to the formal 
work of German designers. 

Theory. — A theory of landscape design, as of the other fine 
arts must be based on a subjective definition of beauty, which 
ultimately attributes to the individual the formation of ideals, 
taste and style in landscape materials, and which recognizes no 
standards of landscape beauty except as the collective expression 
of individual ideals under given conditions of environment and 
culture. 

The review of historic styles will show a series of humanized 
treatments of landscape, most of which have in common the 
quality of man’s dominance over nature. The landscape style of 
the Romantic period in Europe and of 19th century America 
suggests the other mode of design, in which man tries to empha- 
size certain natural characters, either by enhancement of existing 
landscape or by new creation, producing a result in which art 
appears only in the perfect unity of the natural scene. Taste 
in landscape compositions varies widely, but is tending away from 
the historic violent condemnation of the formal style by partisans 


of the natural and vice versa, to the more rational viewpoint 
which recognizes that each has its appropriate use and each its 
claim to appreciation. 

In both the humanized and naturalistic modes of design, the 
great artist in landscape materials attempts to create a pervading 
landscape effect or sequence of effects, be it gaiety, repose, 
mystery or grandeur. In the 1 8th century, discussion of land- 
scape appreciation distinguished especially “the beautiful” (or 
calm and smooth) and “the picturesque” (or striking and sharply 
contrasted). 

In striving to kindle emotion, landscape architecture resembles 
the sister arts, architecture and sculpture, with which there exists 
a close relation in actual practice of design. But whereas the 
architect deals in rigid materials of brick and stone which can be 
constructed into a finished building, the landscape architect deals 
in living and growing materials, some of which may scarcely 
reach full maturity and beauty during his lifetime. Buildings, 
architectural details and statuary all play an important part in 
landscape design, but the special field of landscape architecture 
in which no other artist is trained to work remains the adaptation 
of ground forms to human purposes and the composition with 
these of trees and shrubs and herbaceous plants of multifarious 
shapes, textures and colours. 

Although three-dimensional composition in landscape materials 
differs from two-dimensional landscape painting, because a garden 
or park design contains a series of pictorial compositions, — in 
which scries there is often a super-compositional relation, — never- 
theless in each of these pictures we find the familiar basic prin- 
ciples of unity, of repetition, sequence and balance, of harmony 
and contrast. While some part of a landscape design may be 
intended mainly to form a picture seen from a given point within 
the visual angle, there must be more often a unity of larger land- 
scape composition which it is impossible to see at one time and 
which must be appreciated by sequential experiences. To give 
examples, in the first case we may be looking through an arched 
loggia (as at the Generalife in Granada) along a strongly marked 
axis to a vista point beyond, and this whole enframed picture 
with its symmetrical balance and its simple, formal disposition of 
elements, we can visually apprehend. In the other case, perhaps 
a large country estate in the English park style or an Italian 
Renaissance garden, the three-dimensional unity must be recon- 
structed in the mind from memories of a number of different 
views, related by consistency of scale, of style, of landscape 
character and of emotional effect. This larger unity may be 
expressed in formal or, often less obviously, in naturalistic terms, 
but its presence is essential to any successful landscape design 

In making his outdoor compositions the landscape architect, 

unlike the landscape painter, has 
to modify the position and char- 
acteristics of masses to produce 
pleasing compositional relations 
both in the various views which 
the observer gets as he moves 
about and in the resulting idea of 
the constructed whole. Also the 
shape, colour and texture of the 
objects used in composition are 
constantly modified by effects of 
light and shade, of atmosphere 
and aerial perspective; and these 
design- (Macmillan) transitory effects often play a 

An informal thatched shelter dominant part in the composition. 

As elements of landscape design, the natural forms of ground, 
rock, etc., offer infinite variety to the designer. In large 
scale work he deals with hills which may be welded into the 
composition by harmonious or contracted planting; with valleys 
which may be displayed by effective choice of viewpoints; and 
with bodies of water, which, when all boundaries arc visible, con- 
stitute unified and dominating elements in landscape compositions, 
and when seen only enframed by a series of promontories, give 
incomparable effects of extent and mystery. 

Lakes and ponds, islands, shores and beaches, streams and 
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stream banks, may all be included in large designs, or some part 
of one may form a striking feature in a smaller composition. In 
naturalistic gardens, often a brook with little waterfalls may be 
encompassed, the water falling over rocks laid in natural forms. 

Rocks as boulders and ledges are often important elements in 
design, their colour and texture contrasting with the green of 
trees or shrubs or rock-garden plants, and their ruggedness serv- 
ing as the motive of larger picturesque scenery. 

Even in small designs the minor modelling of ground surface 
must be handled with artistry, and its effect in the composition 
studied in relation to planting and structures. Earth banks and 
slopes necessitated by construction of roads and buildings can be 
designed with smooth flow of surface which moulds them imper- 
ceptibly into the surrounding natural forms. 

Plants as elements in composition are subject to seasonal varia- 
tion, and the time factor in planting design makes the handling 
of trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants the most complicated prob- 
lem of the designer. The intricate form of deciduous trees covered 
with foliage or bare in winter, the more constant shape of ever- 
greens, the texture of leaf and bark, the colour of foliage and 
flower in garden border or shrubbery, are almost impossible to 
classify exactly; but certain typical sizes, shapes, colours and 
textures can- be designated, which with time and season can be 
expected to fulfil the designer’s schemes. A large body of garden 
literature has accumulated in which may be found lists of plants 
classified in every conceivable way for practical use in design. 

Not only must the compositional aspects of plants be studied, 
but their oecology, their suitability to the soil and situation. Also 
the expected amount of care and maintenance may preclude cer- 
tain choices, as well as immediate questions of cost in selection. 

Plantations fall naturally into several classes: boundary or 
enclosing plantations, including informal shrubberies, formal 
hedges and garden edgings; specimen trees and shrubs, selected for 
their individuality; tree and shrub groups composed within them- 
selves and with the larger design;, herbaceous beds and borders, 
either as parts of enclosed gardens or as units in bays of boundary 
plantings; and ground cover, whether turf on lawns, carpet bed- 
ding on parterres or plants as naturalistic surface texture. 

Plantations may be considered primarily in relation to the other 
main elements of composition: to topography and to water fea- 
tures; to architectural structures, whether buildings or garden 
details; and to roads and paths. The composition of plants with 
buildings is one of the most common problems; and here planting 
may serve as enframement, as a transition between ground and 
structure or as decoration of wall or window. 

The design of architectural structures in relation to landscape 
may involve either their subordination to natural character or 
the recognition of their dominance, according, for instance, to 
whether a building is an incident in the grounds, as in a park, or 
the grounds a setting for the building, as in a small estate. While 
form relations of buildings to their landscape surroundings are 
the most obvious, considerations of colour and texture are equally 
important; for example, compare a successful composition of a 
long, low stone house, with green slate roof, fitted to a rocky ever- 
green-clad hillside, with an unsuccessful combination of a high 
thin building of bright red brick staring out from the same situa- 
tion. Similar considerations govern the appropriate use of shelters 
and pavilions in landscape settings, of terraces with their ac- 
companying walls and parapets, of steps in formal or naturalistic 
compositions, of walls and fences of various materials and decora- 
tive qualities, of gates and gateways, and of the many garden 
details such as seats or sun-dials. Statuary may be incidental 
but it more usually marks a dominant point in the design; and 
fountains, pools and basins, and other architectural and sculptural 
water features are apt to occupy key positions because of their 
striking individuality. 

Roads and paths are differently handled by the designer accord- 
ing as they form part of a humanized or a naturalistic compo- 
sition. In formal landscape design, roads and paths are often 
important elements in the composition — as great approach avenues 
or as brick-paved walks among flower beds. In natural or 
naturalistic landscape, however, roads and paths are usually con- 


veniences to be tolerated only as they reveal the beauties to b< 
seen along their routes. The selection of their surface and th< 
design of their form would be intended to make them as little 
conspicuous as possible. Road design in general must be care- 
fully adjusted to topography, and sequence of curve carefully 
studied in relation to traffic. Views of and from roads and paths 
are important factors in the enjoyment of landscape designs. Ir 
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Plans of curving roads for the country estate 


informal landscape there is usually to be secured a series ol 
pictures along the way itself and between groups of plantings of! 
across the country-side. In formal designs, roads and paths may 
mark important axes, constituting the basic pattern of forma 
park or garden; and, in any case, serving inevitably as boundaries 
between other units, their proportions must be carefully studied 
as well as their colour and texture, in relation to other elements 
in the whole composition. 

Practice. — In the actual designing of works of landscape archi- 
tecture, purely aesthetic consideration such as those just consid- 
ered are constantly being modified by economic aspects inherent 
in the proposed use of the land. These economic aspects are just 
as much part of the design as the aesthetic ; and on their recogni 
tion and skilful embodiment depends the success of the result a< 
a physical organism to be used by man. In some problems— 
such as the small house on a city lot or a low-cost housing develop 
ment — economic considerations are paramount and leave to the 
designer little choice of the aesthetic form in which he shal 
express them; in others — such as a great formal garden for z 
wealthy client — economic limitations are slight, and the designei 
can build his work of art more out of his imagination. 

Having composed the aesthetic and economic elements requirec 
by the problem, and recorded his scheme either by drawings or 
less often, by verbal explanations, the designer must proceed tc 
put the design into execution. If he is experienced, most of th( 
possible difficulties of construction will have presented them- 
selves as limiting economic factors and will have been provider 
for in the design. Design and construction, in landscape archi 
tecture even more than in architecture, cannot be divorced, since 
on the knowledge of what can actually be built and grown depend* 
the designer’s ability to produce real rather than theoretical solu- 
tions of the problems offered. 

The relations of landscape architect to clients, contractors anc 
collaborating practitioners are generally established in America 
as well as the sequence of work on a given job, following f ron- 
collection of topographic data and making of preliminary sketches 
through representation of design in show plans and constructior 
drawings, to superintendence on the ground of construction anc 
maintenance. 

The types of problems now within the field of landscape archi- 
tecture in various parts of the world, developing from the smallei 
range of historic examples and from multifarious modern needs 
comprise private estates, urban and rural; country clubs, goli 
courses, hotels and camps; the grounds of hospitals and similai 
institutions, of universities, colleges and schools; the grounds ol 
manufacturing plants and commercial establishments; railroac 
grounds; the grounds of national, State and civic buildings; ex- 
positions; fair grounds and amusement parks; open-air concerl 
and tea gardens, beer gardens and outdoor restaurants; zoologica 
parks, botanical gardens and arboretums; cemeteries; the whol< 
range of outdoor recreation facilities — from great scenic or fores! 





tar. Konifriana 


In landscape planting, the designer must think in terms of typical plant forms, among which trees have the greatest 
Individuality. He should have in mind tho shape, colour and texture needed for a certain position in his design, and 
from his “orders of horticulture” — the conical, the spherical, the aspiring, etc. — he chooses one with the right 
shade of green, with thick or open texture, to harmonize with the other units of his composition. Evergreens are 
constant through the seasons, and thus can form permanent points of strength In the plant picture 
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reservations and national or State parks through naturalistic or 
formal urban parks, large and small, to the provision for active 
sports in playgrounds, athletic fields, “sport parks” and grounds 
for the special sports, such as flying, racing, polo, bowling, tennis 
or winter sports; and also to recreational waterfronts on sea, lake 
or river; in addition, land subdivision and larger problems of city, 
regional and even State and national planning, including systems 
of parks and parkways, of motor highways for pleasure and 
commercial traffic, and “zoning” of land for appropriate use. 

In many of these larger problems the landscape architect col- 
laborates with other professional practitioners, — engineers, archi- 
tects, economists, sociologists or lawyers. In domestic problems 
the collaboration of architect and landscape architect is common 
in America, although in some of the best formal work Charles A. 
Platt has combined these functions; but in England and France 
architect, contractor and nurseryman frequently complete the 
estate without benefit of landscape architect. 

Taking a general retrospective view, the problems which have 
most influenced the growth of the art and profession of landscape 
architecture are: the garden, because it offers the eldest and most 
numerous examples; the park, because in it developed the con- 
scious adaptation of landscape for public enjoyment; the exposi- 
tion, because from the Chicago World’s Fair came a revival of 
the collaboration of artists; and in the past two decades, the 
land subdivision, because it has revealed fruitful opportunities in 
city building. 

Nowhere is the profession of landscape architecture developed 
so highly as in the United States. Although in Germany two 
societies have been formed in this field, the Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fur Gartenkunst and the Verband deutscher Gartenarchitekten, 
and in Japan a professional landscape architectural society pub- 
lished a magazine from 1925 to 1927 edited by Prof. Uyehara of 
Tokyo, nevertheless in England and France there have been no 
similar national organizations, while the American Society of 
Landscape Architects founded in 1899 contains 215 members 
(1928). Admission to this society is controlled by an examining 
board, guided by fixed standards as to professional qualifications. 
The society has published a code of ethics governing professional 
practice, and also a circular on methods of charges, which requires 
the fees of members to come from professional advice only and 
not from profits on construction. In several important regions, 
chapters of the American Society of Landscape Architects have 
been constituted. The co-operation of architect, landscape archi- 
tect and sculptor on the National Commission of Fine Arts 
appointed by the President of the United States has been an 
important factor in raising the national standards in the fine arts. 

Training for professional practice of landscape architecture is 
now well organized in the United States. The leading graduate 
school (course established in 1900) is at Harvard university. In 
addition, Cornell university, University of Illinois, University of 
Michigan, Massachusetts Agricultural college, Iowa State college, 
Ohio State university, University of California and University of 
Pennsylvania maintain schools; graduates are eligible (1928) to 
compete for the prize fellowships in the American academy at 
Rome. Harvard offers annually a travelling fellowship in land- 
scape architecture and the Lake Forest institute, a collaborative 
travelling fellowship. The professional schools of landscape archi- 
tecture exclusively for women are the Cambridge school and 
Lowthorpe-Simmons. National competition among both men and 
women students is promoted by the “Landscape Exchange” prob- 
lems. Many colleges give courses in appreciation of landscape 
architecture or elementary problems, some of which join with 
the professional schools in the National Conference on Instruction 
in Landscape Architecture (founded 1920) which meets annually 
and works with the American Society of Landscape Architects in 
improving standards of instruction. The subject is not recognized 
by the profession as capable of being adequately taught by corre- 
spondence. Study tours in landscape architecture are conducted 
annually by officers of recognized American professional schools. 

In France, where the number of professional practitioners is 
small, students are taught in ateliers. In Belgium a course of 
professional instruction in landscape architecture was established 
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(1927) in the Institut superieur des Arts d6coratifs de l’Etat. 

In Germany instruction in Gartenkunst is offered largely in 
schools of horticulture as at Pillnitz and Dahlem, but men trained 
primarily as architects are frequently concerned with the formal 
design of home grounds and parks. 

In America public interest in landscape improvement — both of 
public areas and of home grounds — and in landscape preservation 



has been promoted by “Extension Services” maintained by State 
universities, by national organizations such as the American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association, now merged into the American Civic 
Association, the American Scenic and Historic Preservation So- 
ciety, the Garden Club of America, the State federations of garden 
clubs, and above all by the Government’s National Park Service 
and the National Conference on State Parks. In England there 
are the National Trust, Scapa, the Commons and Footpaths Pres- 
ervation Society and the recent Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England; on the Continent, such organizations as the 
Rheinische Verein fur Denkmalpflege und Heimatschutz and the 
Dutch Vereenigung tot Behoud van Natuur en Stedenschoon. 
In France and Belgium the movement, prior to the World War, 
for national preservation of landscape as distinct from historic 
monuments which were already cared for by their national Gov- 
ernments, has since merged into general planning programmes 
fostered by the Union Internationale des Villes. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid on the importance of preserving and restoring 
typical natural landscape all over the world for the public benefit 
and for the true development of landscape architecture as an art. 

HISTORY 

Of ancient gardens, Egypt supplies records of the earliest 
examples: in the fertile Nile valley even in the 4th dynasty 
horticulture and design of decorative enclosed gardens flourished. 
Ancient Persia and Assyria later developed in great hunting 
grounds an artistic treatment of nature from which sprang the 
conception of the park. Enclosed gardens too were cherished; 
and at Babylon trees and flowers crowning a lofty palace site are 
supposed to have formed the famous “Hanging Gardens.” Al- 
though we know the Greeks had palace gardens in the Mycenaean 
age, few records remain except such as Homer’s famous descrip- 
tion of the gardens of Alcinous. Sacred groves were numerous. 
In the great age philosophers frequented quiet, shaded public 
gardens, as the Lyceum in Athens. Influenced by Greece and 
Asia Minor, Roman gardens blossomed with Lucullus into lavish 
magnificence, then flourished, with classical restraint, as villa 
urbana and villa rustica , pictured in Cicero and in Pliny’s descrip- 
tion of his splendid Laurentine and Tuscan establishments. The 
remains of Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli and murals at Pompeii reveal 
to-day the importance of gardens in Roman life. 

Mediaeval gardens on the Continent paralleled the development 
of those in England described in the following section. The monks 
in Jiortus and herbularis fostered horticulture — as we see from 
plans of the abbey of St. Gall of the 9th century — and in cloister 
garths made pleasant arrangements for outdoor meditation. 
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In Spain the flowering of garden art came with the Moors, who 
through Africa from Persia had brought the conception of shel- 
tered arcaded pleasure grounds, sweetened by rare plants and 
cooled by deep shade and water in many forms. Between the 8th 
and 1 5th centuries great works of art were created in Cordova, 
Toledo and Granada, where the Alhambra and Generalife remain 
to suggest their original beauty. In Seville, the Moorish Alcazar 
suffered from the French grand style, which, however, found suc- 
cessful expression in La Granja and Aranjuez. In Spain to-day 
Spanish-Moorish tradition is being sympathetically revived, with- 
in the Maria-Luisa park at Seville and the new Spanish-American 
Exposition. 

In Italy, with its tradition of classical villas, the Renaissance 
brought renewed desire for princely residence in town and coun- 
try. Beginning with early Florentine villas, as Palmieri (described 
in Boccaccio) and Castello, characterized by simple terraces, excel- 
lent sculpture and water display, not motived by any general axial 
arrangement, we see in Villa Madama (Rome) transition to a gen- 
erally unified scheme. The i6th century villas — best represented 
to-day by Lante (Bagnaia), d'Este (Tivoli), Medici (Rome) and 
the upper terrace of Farnese (Caprarola) — are evidently the con- 
scious application of architectural design to outdoor settings, im- 
portant points being recognized by statues or fountains, with fan- 
ciful elaboration of water in many forms. In the late i6th and 
17th century villas, the Baroque style (see Baroque Architec- 
ture), often carried to extremes, produced striking and pictur- 
esque contrasts in scheme and detail, as exemplified by Aldobran- 
dini (Frascati), Garzoni (Collodi), Giovio (Como) and Isola 
Bella. Through these three centuries of Italian garden develop- 
ment, the great artists were architects, sculptors, painters or land- 
scape designers, as occasion demanded: the villa was one design. 

France, where from the 15th century, as security and wealth 
increased, chateau gardens in walled units had been gradually 
spreading out, succeeded Italy in the late 17th century as the 
central influence over European 
garden design. Le Notre seized 
and created elements to express 
in new terms the magnificence of 
Louis XIV. When he undertook 
Versailles, after successes at 
Vaux and Chantilly, he secured 
grandeur by effects of almost un- 
limited extent. From great open 
parterres, the view extended 
along allees cut through wood- 
lands on vaster scale than ever 
before, intersecting allees offering 
a succession of vistas marked by 
one splendid axially-placed foun- 
tain after another. This simplicity 
and spaciousness, combined with 
multitudinous subordinate de- 
tails, characterized the French 
grand style, which, in the hands 
of a great designer like Le Notre 
during his 50 years of practice, 
aided by many sculptors, gave us 
also St. Germain, Fontainebleau 
and St. Cloud. Although the 
grand style found numerous imi- 
tators, in less skilful hands it 
often degenerated into stiffness, 
barren decoration or inappropriate treatment of topography. The 
impatience with artificiality developing in the 1 8th century gave 
rise in France, following the English “landscape school,” to a gar- 
den style in which nature and romantic detail were employed to 
arouse the emotions, as at Ermenonville. Under Napoleon III. the 
great public parks of Paris designed by M. Alphand exerted inter- 
national influence. 

In Holland pre-eminence in cultivation of flowers joined to 
Italian Renaissance influences produced a style of garden design 
in which closely enclosed geometrically-designed areas on a small 
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scale were filled with gay beds and specimens of topiary work, 
overlooked by tiny garden houses. In the 18th century the French 
grand style spread to Holland, where the expanse of fertile flat 
country lent itself to allies and parterres, usually richer in horti- 
cultural than in sculptural embellishment. Views of these, such as 
Loo, are fortunately preserved in contemporary albums, since 
many succumbed to the succeeding landscape craze. 

Germany, where popular garden art is now consciously propa- 
gated, produced little indigenous 
design, but followed Dutch fash- 
ions in the 1 6th and 17th centu- 
ries and French grandeur in the 
1 8th — as at Herrenhausen, Salz- 
burg, Nymphenburg and Sans 
Souci — guided by actual pupils 
of Le Notre, until the novelty of 
landscape or “English” gardens 
swept all before it. In Prince von 
Puckler-Muskau, an admirer of 
Repton, the landscape style was 
rationalized, and it continued in 
or landscape architecture library general favour until challenged 
Temple of love in the borghese by the modern formal vogue 
gardens, rome which subjects private and public 

areas alike to the supreme dominance of man. In Austria, of older 
gardens in the French style, Schonbrunn is most important. 

In America gardens of the English colonists naturally followed 
the simple formal traditions of their earlier cottage and manor 
homes. About the time of the Revolution, notably through the 
influence of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello, the Romantic land- 
scape style was consciously introduced, and later in uninspired 
form continued to prevail until it was revivified by Andrew Jack- 
son Downing in the ’40s. The real genesis of the modern American 
landscape style, however, was in Central park, New York, de- 
signed by Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr., and Calvert Vaux in 1858, 
the first great public work of landscape architecture in the United 
States, at once a bold municipal enterprise and a successful work 
of art. Its influence spread rapidly so that by 1870 most large 
cities of the country had undertaken public parks, and the develop- 
ment of public and private grounds received increasing attention. 
Largely through the extensive practice of the Olmsteds, Vaux and 
H. W. S. Cleveland, the profession was built up in the ’8os, so that 
the Chicago World’s Pair of 1893 offered to Olmsted an equal 
opportunity with Burnham and his collaborators for a monumen- 
tal triumph. Simultaneously Charles Eliot through his work in 
Boston gave to the country the conception of metropolitan land- 
scape reservations. 

Gardens in Sweden and Russia followed styles imported largely 
from France, the influence of Le Notre manifesting itself in such 
magnificent palaces as Drottningsholm (near Stockholm) and 
Tsarskoye Selo (near Petrograd), where the landscape style im- 
ported from England was also employed. 

Garden design, through the spread of Persian culture, reached 
high development in India under the Moguls, as in Spain under 
the Moors. The gardens of the Taj Mahal at Agra and Nishat 
Bagh in Kashmir remain as supreme examples of symbolic com- 
bination of water, shade, flowers and fruit. In the Far East land- 
scape art found consummate expression in China ccntflries before 
the Western landscape school — on which Chinese gardens exerted 
profound influence — and similarly in Japan and Korea, where 
symbolism crystallized nature into conventions employed by suc- 
cessive generations of artists in landscape gardens of exquisite 
intrinsic form. 

The influence of landscape architecture on culture through the 
centuries has manifested itself most strikingly in the impetus to 
outdoor recreation and in the greater appreciation of amenity as 
a necessary quality of human environment. Material wealth, pri- 
vate and public, has given the opportunity and furnished the 
means for great works of the past, be it in the era of princely 
splendour or of modern industrialism; but the art itself, having 
proved its desirability to potentate and citizen alike, is bound in 
the future to become more widely applied to all forms of land 









Plate II 


DECIDUOUS TREES 

Deciduous trees in landscape, while running in summer all the way from the delicate green of the weeping willow 
to the rich bronze green of the purple beech, nevertheless have an oven greater variety in autumnal colour, which 
must be considered especially in the larger landscape design. In the mass of their foliage or the tracery of their bare 
branches, trees reveal their character and expression, which, equally for the evergreen or the deciduous tree, may 
carry associations — romantic or classic, climatic or geographic — making it appropriate or inappropriate in the 
composition 
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Dumra, Perthshire, residence of W. G. Macbeth. View of the gardens at the south of the house 3. Pergola pond and terraces at The Hill, Hampstead, residence of Lord Inverforth 

Dunira. View from upper terrace looking westwards 4. West lawn and lily pond at Woolley Hall, residence of Walter Cottingham 
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development for human use and thus to penetrate more completely 
into the fabric of civilization. 

Bibliography. — In historical order, the most important general 
works are: T. Whately, Observations on Modern Gardening (1770) ; C. 
C. L. Hirschfeld, The one der Gartcnkunst (1775-80); H. Repton, 
Sketches and Hints on Landscape Gardening (1790) and Observations 
on the Theory and Practice (1803 ; selections in Nolen ed., 1907) ; J. C. 
Loudon, Encyclopaedia of Gardening (1822) ; Ftirst von Pucklcr-Mus- 
kau, Andeutungen iiber Landschaftsgdrtnerei (1834; trans. in Parson^ 
cd., 1917) ; A. J. Downing, Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening (1841) ; E. Andre, L’Art des Jurdins (1879) ; 
F. S. Meyer and F. Ries, Die Gartenkunst in Wort nnd Bild (1914) ; H 
V. Hubbard and T. Kimball, An Introduction to the Study of Land- 
scape Design (1917) ; K. Uyehara, Introduction to Landscape Archi- 
tecture (in Japanese, 1924). 

Discussions on theory and appreciation may be found especially in 
Hubbard and Kimball just mentioned, and in the following works sig- 
nificant from various points of view: Marquis de Girardin, De la Com- 
position du Pay sage (1771) ; W. Gilpin, Remarks on Forest Scenery 
(1791) ; Sir U. Price, An Essay on the Picturesque (1794-98) ; L. Abel, 
Aesthetik der Garten-Kunst (1877) ; P. G. Hamerton, Landscape 
(1885) ; R. Bloomfield and F. I. Thomas, The Formal Garden in Eng- 
land (1892); C. K. Schneider, Landschaftliche Gar tenge staltung 
(1907) ; Sir G. Sitwell, An Essay on the Making of Gardens (1909) ; 
H. Marcus, Die Onmmentale Schonheit der Landschaft und der Natur 
(1912) ; S. Parsons, The Ait of Landscape Architecture (1915); M. G. 
Van Rensselaer, Art Out-of-Doors (1925) ; E. W. Manwanng, Italian 
Landscape in iSth Century England (1925). 

For planting see W. Robinson, The English Flower Garden (1883) ; 
Gertrude Jekyll, Colour in the Flower Garden (1908) ; A. D Taylor, 
The Complete Garden (1921) ; S. F. Hamblin, List of Plant Types 
for Landscape Planting (1923) ; J. Weathers, My Garden Book (1925). 
Numerous articles on planting design occur in Bailey’s Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture. For architectural details in landscape, see espe- 
cially T. II. Mawson, Art and Craft of Garden Making (1926) ; G. 
Jekyll and C. Hussey, Garden Ornament (1927) Many details on 
landscape construction have been covered by Taylor’s “Landscape 
Construction Notes,” published quarterly in Landscape Architecture. 

For special types of problems see S. Child, Landscape Architecture 
(1927) ; E. Rehmann, The Small Place (1918) ; V. N. Solly , Gardens 
for Town and Suburb (1926) ; Cemetery Hand-book (1921) ; Olmsted 
and Kimball, ed , Central Park as a Work of Art (1928) ; L. II. Weir, 
ed., Parks — a Nation-Wide Study of Municipal and County Parks by 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America (1928) ; R. H. 
Torrey, State Parks and Recreational Uses of State Forests in the 
United States (1926). J Vacherot, Parcs et Jardins (1925) and J. C. 
N. Forestier, Jardins (1920), also trans., represent modern French 
work; W. Lange and O. Stahn, Gar tenge staltung der Neuzeit (1907) ; 
L. Migge, Gartenkultur des 20 Jahrhunderts (1913), and the Bucher 
der Gartenschdnheit modern German. 

Of works on history of landscape architecture and gardens, the most 
authoritative is M. L. Gothein, Geschichte der Gartenkunst (1926). 
Other works are: A. E\ Sieveking, ed., Gardens Ancient and Modern 
(1885) ; H I. Triggs, Garden Craft in Fair ope (1913) ; A. E. Brinck- 
mann, Schone Garten, Villen und Schlosser aus Funf Jahrhunderts 
(1926) ; G. Gromort, Choix de Plans de Grander Compositions Execu- 
te's (1926) ; H. H. Tanzcr, The Villas of Pliny The Younger (1924); 
Sir F. Crisp, Mediaeval Gardens (1924); and M. Fouquier, De VArt 
des Jardins du XV e au X X e sibcle (1911). 

Of the extensive historical and descriptive literature on gardens of 
special countries, the following are representative: G W. Johnson, 
History of English Gardening (1829) ; Hon. A. Amherst, History of 
Gardening in England (1895) ; R. S. Nichols, English Pleasure Gardens 
(1902) ; M. Macartney, English Houses and Gardens in the 17th and 
iSth Centuries (1908) ; H. I. Triggs, Formal Gardens in England and 
Scotland (1902) ; H. A. Tipping, Flnglish Gardens (1925) ; H I. Triggs, 
Art of Garden Design in Italy (1906) ; E. M. Phillipps, Gardens of 
Italy (1920) ; J. C. Shepherd and G. A. Jellicoe, Italian Gardens of the 
Renaissance (1925) ; L. Dami, The Italian Garden (1925); G. Gro- 
mort, Jardins d’ltalie (1922) ; J. A. du Ccrceau, French Chateaux and 
Gardens in the XVIth Century (1909) ; H. Stein, Les Jardins de France 
des Origines d la Fin du XV I II e Sidcle (1913) ; P. Pcan, Jardins de 
France (1925) ; H. Koch, Sachsische Gartenkunst (1910) ; Dcndrolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft zur Forderung dcr Geholzkunde und Gartenkunst 
in Osterreich-Ungarn, Die Gartenanlagen Osterreich-Ungarns (1909- 
14) ; C. H. C. A. van Sypesteyn, Oud-N ederlandsche Tuinkunst 
(1910) ; G. Gromort, Jardins d’Espagne (1926) ; M. S. and A. Byne, 
Spanish Gardens and Patios (1924) ; J. Gallotti, Moorish Houses and 
Gardens of Morocco (1925) ; C. M. Villiers Stuart, Gardens of the Great 
Mughals (1913) ; M. L. Gothein, Indische Garten (1926) ; J. Conder, 
Landscape Gardening in Japan (1893) 5 J- Harada, Gardens of Japan 
(1928); G. Tabor, Old-fashioned Gardening , relating to the American 
Colonial period (1913) ; P. H. Elwood, Jr., ed., American Landscape 
Architecture (1924). 

For biographies of the two most distinguished American landscape 
architects see: Forty Years of Landscape Architecture, Professional 
Papers of Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr. (1922-28) and Charles Eliot, 
Landscape Architect (1924). The Life and Work of an English Land- 


scape Architect (1927) is T. H. Mawson’s autobiography. 

Of current journals, Landscape Architecture , official quarterly of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects, is the chief publication in 
English devoted entirely to this field. The Transactions of this society 
have also been published covering 1S99-1926. Parks and Recreation 
(from 1917, journal of American Institute of Park Executives) and 
Gartenkunst (from 1899, journal of Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Garten- 
kunst) represent current professional interest, supplemented by sump- 
tuously illustrated popular periodicals suih as Country Life, English 
and American, and Gartenschonheit. The files of Garden and Forest 
(1888-97) contain articles of historical value. 

The chief historical bibliography in English is the catalogue of the 
Codman Collection of Books on Landscape Gardening of the Boston 
Public library. The New York Public library published a list on gar- 
dens in 1927. Working selected bibliographies will be found in Hub- 
bard and Kimball, Landscape Design (1917) and in a reprint from 
Landscape Architecture (1927) compiled by the National Conference 
on Instruction in Landscape Architecture for the nucleus of a school 
library. For an indexed topical outline of the field, see Hubbard and 
Kimball, Landscape Architecture : a Comprehensive Classification 
(1920). (T. K. H.) 

ENGLAND 

It would be impossible to say when the art of landscape and 
garden design began in England, but it is not so difficult to trace 

its successive stages, because it 
follows the history of the English 
people. As soon as there was any 
reasonable assurance of security 
from invaders, people were free 
to give their attention to orna- 
mental and fruitful planting, and 
further to adorn their own se- 
cluded portion of ground sur- 
rounding their residences. The 
ancient Britons have left no trace 
that they cultivated the ground, 
nor is there any direct evidence that their conquerors, the Romans, 
laid out gardens, although it may be inferred that they did so, 
since remains of their villas and numerous artistic adjuncts of 
luxurious houses have been unearthed. During the period of inva- 
sion and counter-invasion by the Danes and Norsemen, which fol- 
lowed the withdrawal of the Roman legions, and the factionary 
wars amongst the Saxon kings themselves, there could not be suf- 
ficient tranquillity for serious husbandry or even for farming, see- 
ing that the country was given up largely to war and to the chase. 
There is no evidence of gardening to be gleaned up to the Norman 
Conquest at least, and then we have a suggestive account of the 
salient features of the country in general, but no gardens. 

Monastery Gardens. — When the possessions of others were 
plundered, the sacred property of the Church was respected, and 
to the monks, with their culinary and medical plants, is ascribed 
the first mention of gardens and orchards in England, in or about 
the 12th century. The evidences which have come down to us go 
to prove that for a century or two these monastic gardens existed 
in order to supply the monastery with food and fruit, and that it 
was purely a matter of profit or loss for the gardeners entrusted 
with them. With men of refined and scholarly ideas, as many of 
the monks were, there must have been design in these early gar- 
dens, but we have no direct evidence of it. 

Although in the first mention of monastery gardens they appear 
to have existed solely for vegetable and fruit, as time progressed 
we find, after a lapse of two centuries from the 12th to the 14th, 
that the one circumscribed domain increased to include ornamen- 
tal gardens all within the monastery walls, and flowers, such as 
roses, appear in their inventories, to crown the priests on certain 
high days. These ornamental spaces surrounding the, ecclesiastical 
edifices gradually assumed the character of design, until we hear of 
royal gardens being made for the Plant agenet kings at their seats 
of Westminster, the Tower, Charing and Windsor. We read of 
Henry III. commanding his bailiff to make at Woodstock a garden 
enclosed by walls, wherein was an herbarium and a fish-pond, 
“whereat the queen may be able to amuse herself.” Thus with the 
monastic fish-ponds and the runnels of water, the sequestered 
cloister gardens laid down to quiet expanses of grass for medita- 
tion, and the bowers and arbours, the flowers grown for priestly 
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purposes and for decorating the churches on high days, we have all 
the elements accumulating which go to the making of a garden. 
Out of the none too plentiful evidence to be gleaned from writers 
of this period of English history, notably from Chaucer and Lang- 
land, we can put together a fairly comprehensive list of features 
and flowers which of themselves opened up scope for the play of 
fancy, and formed a basis of design in their artistic arrangement. 

Practically all the features of the mediaeval gardens have been 

demolished, but the one that has 

survived destruction is the fish- 
pond which supplied the needs ** 
of the monks on fast days. 

Stately houses have been built ^ 

with gardens on the delectable ]$w{ 

sites of many of these old I 

monasteries, and the fish-stcws Ik ih ^ Q 4 ^ 11 
have been incorporated (in many 

cases with amplification) into [iff 111 ® 

the design, as for example at ' ’ffik I ^ 

Woburn, Welbeck, Burghley, ^ m 

Sion, Beaulieu, Audley End, etc. " 

Undoubtedly, in the latter part W"" 

of this mediaeval period, gar- 
dens of royalty and the nobility 
were designed and pleasingly 

contrived for effect, and were — 

always more or less protected by ^o^V^N^'^rBOD^^^ADr' CA " 0 ‘ N8 " 
a high wall in a style which a convent garden of mqo 
was distinctly English, and were Raised banks run round the walls, and 

not trammelled to any large ex- flower* grow in the beds and in pot* 

tent by foreign influences. It is to be remembered that during the 
reign of King John, the barons and nobility secured their inde- 
pendence by the terms of Magna Carta and henceforward, since 
the kings had given them the lead, they began to frame for them- 
selves secluded gardens at first within the protecting walls of their 
castles and moats. Then in the comparative peace which followed 
the English conquests on the Continent and the Wars of the 
Roses, the nobles and barons essayed to make gardens in the open 
country; then the rich merchants of the city of London followed 
suit. The material was there, and with the country’s progress 
towards the attainment of freedom and opulence the arts kept 
pace, and gardens likewise. 

The Renaissance. — The mediaeval period now blossoms forth 
into what is known as the Renaissance in England’s advancing his- 
tory. It is usually called the Tudor period, and the characteristic 
English style in architecture during this period is distinguished by 
the same term. For a time at least, during the early part of the 
Renaissance period, gardens had to suffer the domination of the 
Italian phase of design, but eventually the definite national con- 
victions of garden design which had been previously followed 
came into their own. At first the sumptuousness of the Italian 
style gave it popularity and promised to make it all pervading but 
as time went on its grandiose stiffness, its extravagant array of 
fountains and masonry, its statues in white marble palled upon 
the English taste, and the result was a compromise. The quaint- 
ness of the mediaeval work and its homeliness of manner were al- 
lowed to modify the sumptuousness of Italian ideas in the 17th 
century. It was during this century that Henry VIII. employed 
Italians to lay out the grounds of his palace at Nonsuch in Sur- 
rey, commenced in 1539. He also in 1530 brought many Italian 
features into the gardens at Hampton Court, which had been 
treated by Cardinal Wolsey in the mediaeval English manner. 

That landscape gardening was a subject of serious study can 
be gathered from the number of books written at this period. 
There were books by Dr. Andrew Borde, Thomas Hill, Didymus 
Mountaine and Bacon. In all these writers there is evidence that 
they were swayed by the Italian fashion, although at the same 
time they pronounce the true English delight in trees and flowers 
for their own sake. The open acceptance of their works proves 
that the subject was one that appealed to many readers. The 
Renaissance added little to the garden designer’s materials save 
knots, mazes, labyrinths and dovecotes, also bowling greens and 


alleys. The latter were a decided acquisition, since they gave oc- 
casion for level green spaces which count for so much in the mod- 
ern tennis and croquet lawns, and are always a restful note 
wherever found. The most valuable part of Hill’s book is the light 
it throws upon the refined Englishman’s garden in the 1 6th cen- 
tury and the woodcut illustrations. These depict the gardens as a 
circumscribed rectangular space with a broad walk down the mid- 
dle and a similar broad walk all round within the enclosing wall, 
the two large equal spaces being subdivided by narrow paths into 
a number of smaller rectangular plots, with the maze, the laby- 
rinth or any of the various knots occupying each or all of them as 
fancy dictated. 

Owing, no doubt, to their being enamoured of the Italian man- 
ner, neither Borde, Hill nor Mountaine’s books are inspiring in 
their style, but in Gervase Markham, and with him may be asso- 
ciated William Lawson, we begin to break away from Italian ped- 
antry and find men who wrote from the sense of pleasure de- 
rived from gardens rather than from the standpoint of garden 
theorists. Furthermore, they wrote in quaint Elizabethan prose, 
with its old-world charm imbued with a sense of what is beautiful 
in nature. Markham’s works were deservedly popular and un- 
doubtedly did much to mould the English taste and preferences 
in garden design. One of his books went through 15 editions. He 
deals with the farm as well as the garden, directing where the 
stables, cow-houses, swine-cotes, barns and poultry-houses were 
to be placed, also the lodges. As yet there is no suggestion of the 
landscape treatment as we know it. Even though Borde and 
Markham go beyond the bounds of the gardener’s realm, and 
branch out into the park and the farm-buildings and the lodges, 
everything they deal with is angular and formal. The garden, the 
kitchen garden as well as the orchard, was to be confined within 
high walls or a hedge and ditch. These pioneers adventured out 
into the domain claimed by the modern landscapist, who is often 
called in to advise upon a scheme of residence including mansion, 
dower-house, gardens and park shelters, plantations, lodges, farm- 
buildings, stables and garage, water-supply, electricity, sewage 
scheme, etc. When wisely directed a proprietor will settle the site 
and disposition of each and all of these policies before a sod is* 
cut or a stone is laid. 

Contemporary with the foregoing writers there appeared a 
group of ten or a dozen writers of herbals, the most notable being 
John Gerard and John Parkinson. Gerard’s book is a great folio 
of over 600 pages, published in 1597. The value of these writers 
is that they fostered the innate love of the country and the open 
face of nature in general, stimulating the imagination by their 
method of expressing their pleasures in the teeming life around 
them. Moreover, they were the foster-parents of modern botanical 
gardens, such as Kew and Oxford and the Apothecaries garden at 
Chelsea, and indirectly to such ventures as the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s gardens at Wisley, for several of these writers, in- 
cluding Gerard, ran physic or botanical gardens. Undoubtedly, 
there was during the 17th century a generally accepted principle 
of design in the garden, everything therein being square and 
geometrically set out, as may be gathered from all or most of the 
writers mentioned, so that the country gentleman could lay out 
his garden himself on traditional lines with very few variations. 

Thus matters continued up to the Civil War, which marked a 
period of garden destruction by the Puritans, until the Restora- 
tion, when once more foreign fashion came to dominate the simple 
English taste. The lavish extravagance of Louis XIV. of France 
could not but have its effects upon Charles II. who was in intimate 
relations with that monarch and his splendid court, and it is re- 
corded that he or his nobility invited Le Notre, the genius of the 
gardens of Versailles, to England. These imported ideas- might 
induce the rank and file of stolid English country gentlemen to 
adopt a more comprehensive style of design and enlarge their 
ideas, but such pretentiousness, including sumptuous fountains 
and white marble sculpture, was not in the tradition of Markham 
and Lawson, with their established national taste, nor of John 
Worlidge, who succeeded them. 

In the sequence of events the next phase was the Dutch style 
introduced from Holland by William and Mary. The Dutch love 
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Plate VI 


GARDEN DETAIL 

In the garden of William H. Walker, at Great Barrington, Mass. 
Ferruccio Vitale and Alfred Geiffert, Jr., landscape architects 
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ol quaintness was responsible for an exaggeration in topiary work, 
thus reducing to ridicule a practice which had served well for 
centuries when kept within legitimate bounds. The apostles of 
this departure were London and Wise, who ran a large nursery at 
Brompton. Wise, influenced by the Le Notre school, was in prac- 
tice before the Restoration, and planned the chestnut avenue in 
Bushey Park, im. long and 6oft. wide, with four additional rows 
of limes on either side terminated by the great '‘Diana” basin at 
Hampton Court, 400ft. in diameter. Formalism was now reduced 
to a series of rules and a few variations upon stock recipes which 
foreshadowed its break-up. It was during this period that the 
gardens at Levens, Westmorland, were laid out, which are to-day 
the essence of quaintness, and have a certain richness of their 
own when the box-edged borders are full of bloom; nevertheless, 
it is easy to understand how soon such picture gardens would 
pall if there were many of them. 

It must not be supposed that all who adhered to the then popu- 
lar formal method of design were committed to its vagaries. Men 
such as Bridgman, who succeeded London and Wise in the favour 
of royal patronage (being gardeners to George I.), had the soul 
and sense of real design. He banished the clipped animals and 
monstrosities in yew, box and holly, and refused to be bound by 
the square precision or rules of the foregoing age. He refused to 
conform to the set symmetrical balance of one-half answering ex- 
actly to the other, and although he still adhered to straight walks 
and clipped hedges, they were only his determining axial lines 
and he diversified the free open parts with groves of oak and 
native trees, and incorporated in his schemes pieces of the natural, 
if such were worthy to be included. In this way Bridgman antici- 
pated the present day, when gardens are modelled upon long de- 
termining axial lines, allowing the subsidiary walks to wander 
forth in easy routes as they fit in with the contours. 

We may lay the blame for the change of the public taste upon 
the vagaries of topiary work, but change was inevitable. When- 
ever men fall to imitating one another in art and hold solely by 
academic rules, their system is bound to run to seed. In garden 
design we must ever be refreshing ourselves by communion with 
nature in her broadest aspects on the mountain side, in the woods 
and fields, and any rules which we formulate must thereby be proved 
and attested. It was by this line of argument that Addison began 
the attack upon the formalists in the Spectator , and whether right 



Moor park as originally laid out, from a drawing made by l 

ROME GUTHRIE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE S DESCRIPTION 


or wrong this was his statement : “We may assume that works of 
nature rise in value according to their degree of resemblance to 
works of art. Therefore, works of art rise in value according to 
the degree of their resemblance to nature. Gardens, being works 
of art, therefore rise in value according to the degree of their re- 
semblance to nature.” Time has modified the crudeness of this 
argument, for we do not in general prize works of art or gardens 
according to the degree of their resemblance to nature ; rather we 
deduce certain principles and conventions from nature, and pro- 
duce a rhythmic pattern based upon them, modified to suit the 
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scale of the district, the nature of the garden and the residence. 
Pattern and rhythm are the soul of design. 

Pope and Horace Walpole, who wrote in the reign of Queen 
Anne, followed up the attack begun by Addison. Walpole’s com- 
plaint against the lack of ideas and imagination in the prevalent 
formalism may be judged from the following quotation: “At Lady 
Orford’s in Dorsetshire, there was when my brother married, a 

double enclosure of 13 gardens, 
each 1 suppose not more than 
100yd. square, with an enfilade of 
corresponding gates, and before 
you arrived at these you passed 
a narrow gut between the two 
stone terraces that rose above 
your head and which were 
crowned by a line of pyramidal 
yews.” 

The Naturalists. — By this 
means the natural manner gained 
the day and became the rage, and 
for a time lost its head, perpe- 
trating as many extravagances as 
the school it had replaced. Rev- 
olutionaries are always extremists 
and we may smile at Pope turn- 
ing his five acres at Twickenham 
into a compendium of nature, 
condensing every kind of scenery 
into his villa garden. Into this 
ferment of rebellion against the 
old garden usages entered Wil- 
liam Kent, architect and painter, 
fresh from a period of study in 
Rome, his mind steeped with the 
heroic landscape compositions of 
Claude and Poussin, which it was 
his intention to visualize materi- 
ally, using the country as his can- 
vas, and the trees, the water and the rocks as his paints. Such a 
propaganda was foredoomed to failure; nature will not be rushed 
out of her country and dime. Yet Kent, under the patronage of 
Lord Burlington and with the eulogies of Walpole and others be- 
hind him, was deemed a genius. In spite of his rich patrons and 
advocates, Kent was not the man to lead the movement; he had no 
feeling for pure landscape for its own sake. He was a creditable 
architect and furniture designer and in his gardens he always 
harked back to his bent by inserting Greek and classic temples. 

After Kent came Launcelot, or as he was nicknamed, “Capabil- 
ity” Brown, a man who has been much derided; yet, judging from 
the work he did at Blenheim and from the survivals of his vast 
planting schemes, composed mostly of oak or one kind of tree 
he had a true eye for landscape composition. He ran the con- 
tours of the landscape right up to the mansion, with no apparent 
break. In order to keep the deer and cattle from approaching the 
mansion he made use of the ha-ha fence which made the grass 
appear to be of one uninterrupted sweep. His was the erroneous 
motto, “Nature abhors a straight line,” therefore even when the 
ground was flat and the logical thing to do was to lay it down to 
a level lawn, he undulated it. Again, when a level plain invited a 
straight drive through an avenue, he made it wind about, and 
girded it with clumps of trees. Although he was somewhat hemmed 
in with his own maxims and mannerisms, his work marked a dis- 
tinct advance, as did the work of his successor, Humphrey Rep- 
ton, who is justly celebrated as a champion of the landscape style. 
In his way Repton was an idealist, a fact which is proved by his 
“Red Books.” For each place of importance he prepared a report, 
bound in a red cover, and a series of sketches showing the result 
when the trees had attained a certain maturity, so that although 
his effects were not as demonstrable as geometrical gardens, which 
can be projected in planes by perspective drawing, there was a 
degree of probability in his proposals. Although Repton professed 
to be a follower of Brown, he was far ahead of his master in in- 
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telligent grasp of what constitutes design. In many instances he 
refused to destroy worthy old gardens and in others he readjusted 
the vagaries of his predecessors. He knew what was consistent 
with the various styles of architecture and recommended mostly 
a broad expansive formal scheme near the house, merging into the 
natural, attaching the house by imperceptible gradations to the 
landscape. He never lost sight of the house as the dominating 
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Plan for vaux-le-vicomte. after silvestre 

factor, and in his domestic schemes everything worked from it 
and ministered to its elegance and comfort. He was a fairly pro- 
lific writer, and became the champion of the landscape school, 
maintaining a long argument in print with Sir Uvedale Price on its 
behalf. Other writers such as Burke, in his Essay on Taste , dealt 
with the philosophic aspect of beauty. Then there were long 
poetic effusions by William Mason and Richard Knight. The 
former published between 1772 and 1782 four consecutive books 
of poetry which were often reprinted. 

All this discussion has been profitable to modern garden de- 
sign. Repton and his sons, who continued his practice, verged 
upon the Victorian period; thenceforward garden design has been 
largely divided between architects and landscape gardeners. The 
outstanding works done by the architects are the gardens at Trent- 
ham, Staffordshire, by Sir Charles Barry, and at Penhurst, Kent, 
by George Devey. A noted man of the landscape school who 
practised successfully during the 19th century was J. C. Loudon. 
Then arose Sir Joseph Paxton, whose fame as a garden designer is 
a doubtful one, although after constructing the Crystal Palace for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 his practice was extensive. Later 
followed Edward Milner, Robert Marnock, Nasmyth, the artist, 
Edward Thomas and Edward Kemp, men who could be relied 
upon to make an effective and beautiful garden, conveniently 
planned, free from the raw errors of the early landscape men and 
not devoid of imagination. 

There are a few architects of the present day who design the 
whole garden to the houses they build and many more who limit 
their planning to the terrace and architectural portion immedi- 
ately surrounding the house. Among the former, mention may be 
made of Sir Edwin Lutyens, who is usually assisted in the horti- 
cultural branches by Miss Jekyll. He has a versatile and original 
fancy in garden accessories. Inigo Triggs was an architect by 
training who specialized in gardens, having written and largely 
illustrated two indispensable text-books Formal Gardens in Eng- 
land and Scotland and The Art of Garden Design in Italy. The 
most informative and authoritative book on the formal branch 
of garden design is Reginald Blomfield’s Formal Garden in 
England. The landscape school is not so well represented pro- 
fessionally in England as it might be if there were a national 
school for the proper training and equipment of would-be garden 
and park designers, like those at many of the universities in the 
United States. In a liberal profession which includes and impinges 
upon so many sciences, it is of the first importance that its 
students should grasp the principles of their art and its imagina- 
tive range before they are immersed in office detail. 


Bibliography. — Besides works on English landscape architecture 
mentioned in the bibliography for the main section, see also R. Blom- 
fiekl and I. Thomas, The Formal Garden of England (1892) ; J. D. 
Sodding, Garden Craft Old and New (1892); G. Jekyll, Wood and 
Garden (1899) ; E. Kemp, Landscape Gardening: How to Lay Out a 
Garden (1911); and G. Jekyll and L. Weaver, Gardens for Small 
Country Houses (1914). (T. H. Ma.) 

MODERN TENDENCIES IN AMERICA 

This article is confined almost entirely to domestic landscape 
architecture, institutional landscape architecture and park design. 
Although its scope is intended to cover the United States, Canada 
and continental Europe, it will apply particularly to the United 
States and Canada, as very little of note has been accomplished 
on the Continent since the World War, owing primarily to the 
economic stress resulting therefrom. In the French Riviera dis- 
trict and similar resorts for persons of wealth from all over the 
world, an attempt has been made to apply the art of landscape 
architecture to the design and embellishment of the hotel grounds 
— in some cases very successfully. In France and Italy where 
rehabilitation has been applied, the work has been almost ex- 
clusively utilitarian, with little opportunity afforded for beauty 
of aspect. 

Landscape architecture has made distinct and extraordinary 
progress during the past 15 or 20 years, particularly in North 
America. It has met with public favour and patronage, and 
through the work of instruction in several of the American schools 
and universities, qualified professional practitioners have increased 
in numbers. 

Like architecture, it is a fine and applied art, dependent for 
its success upon so planning as not only to afford the utmost 
beauty of aspect, but to facilitate practical use in its many re- 
quirements. The elements of composition include not only stone, 



Plan of subdivision of pabst farm, wauwatosa, wis. 
brick, cement and other customary building materials, but organic 
things — trees and plants — which are subject to constant change in 
growth and decay. It is necessary to compose these contrasting 
elements into an expression of beauty, and marked improvement 
may be noted in contemporary examples of landscape design by 
evidence of mass composition as the dominant feature and the 
use of colour, pattern and detail as contributory to the expression 
of form. More pleasure is afforded from the contemplation of a 
garden or other feature thus designed than from the inspection 
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On the estate of Myron C. Taylor, Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Ferruccio Vitale and Alfred Geiffert, Jr., landscape architects 
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AN EVERGREEN GARDEN 


On the estate of Myron C. Taylor, Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Ferruccio Vitale and Alfred Geiffert, Jr., landscape architects 
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On the grounds of Bronson Winthrop, E. Norwich, Long Island. 
Ferruccio Vitale and Alfred Qeiffert, Jr., landscape architects 
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of any single element of that garden. This has been made possible 
through improved technique and wider knowledge in the moving 
of trees and shrubs of larger size than had heretofore been 
practicable, thus enabling the use of organic elements which are 
in immediate scale with the buildings or environment of which 
they are made a part. 

Domestic Landscape Architecture. — This phase of the sub- 
ject is closely allied to domestic architecture. It responds to the 
same tendencies and requirements; it has to do with the design 
and development of all of the area outside of the building destined 
to be used as part of the home. It is, therefore, influenced in 
its development by the same factors which affect the house design. 

A change in the economic and social conditions as a result of 
the World War has had a very marked influence upon the physical 
aspects of the home. The difficulty and expense of employing 
labour to maintain the home grounds, scarcity of domestic ser- 
vants, increased taxes and the more general se of the motor car 
have affected the design of the modern home surroundings. This 
applies to the homes of rich and poor, and to those living in the 
open country, in the suburbs and in the town. The result has 
been a concentration of area and of use. The person formerly 
requiring an estate of 100 or more acres carefully maintained 
for outdoor pleasure, is now content with half that area. The 
suburban dweller who formerly enjoyed ample ground space about 
his residence now has a confined area intensively used. The 
small householder is giving up his individual home unit and is 
moving to the multiple dwelling, or to an apartment or flat where, 
among other features used in common with his neighbour, may 
be a roof garden, a court garden or a play area. This tendency 
has been intensified, of course, particularly in America, by an 
increased concentration of people in and about the larger towns 
and cities. 

Successful design is dependent upon rhythmic spacing terminat- 
ing in focal or emphasis points. These may be defined by such 
features as garden benches, sculptural ornaments or figures, 
groups of figures or architectural structures, trees or plant forms. 
It matters not whether the design be formal or informal in spirit, 
the necessity for such points of emphasis prevails. This principle 
of spacing applies to all design as well as to music. 

In landscape design, sculpture thus used is occupying an in- 
creasingly important place. The sculptural forms need not be 
executed with the same degree of refinement as might properly 
be employed in museum pieces. The silhouette in proper scale and 
contrast with its surroundings is of more importance than its 
other perfections of modelling. Bronze is a popular medium for 
such features on account of its permanence, but it is not other- 
wise successful as it does not show in strong enough contrast 
against a foliage background. Marble, on the other hand, is too 
marked a contrast. Lead, as pop- 
ularly used in England for this 
purpose, does not withstand the 
severe weather conditions pre- 
vailing in more rigorous climates. 

There is, therefore, an oppor- 
tunity for metallurgists to devise 
a metal which will lend itself 
to easy casting, withstand severe 
weather and afford a medium 
colour tone and texture between 
bronze and lead. The matter of 
contrast and of texture of the 
sculptural features in relation to the foliage mass is so important 
that they should be studied together and made to harmonize in 
one organic whole. 

Multiple Homes. — This term is intended to include all struc- 
tures designed to provide for more than one family unit. The 
present tendency is toward an increased use of dwellings that 
provide for many conveniences to be shared in common, so 
arranging these dwellings as to afford a garden area, frequently 
^in enclosed or partially enclosed court, to be enjoyed co-opera- 
tively by all of the dwellers in that unit. 

Marked progress has been made in the sphere of community or 


regional design. It varies, of course, in scope. A mere group 
of two or three homes planned in relation one to the other may 
come under this designation, and it may extend to include a 
considerable geographical area, providing for more than one 
nucleus or civic centre. Many benefits may be derived from thus 
planning home sites in groups. 

Institutional Landscape Architecture. — So far as the ap- 
plication of landscape architecture is concerned with the design of 
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areas intended for institutional use. it follows the same motives 
and principles as domestic landscape architecture. Its purpose 
always is to provide for use of the area in the most appropriate 
manner and afford the utmost pleasure through the creation and 
conservation of beauty. 

A marked increase has occurred in recent years in activity and 
interest in organized exercise and athletics. The schools, both 
public and private, as well as colleges and universities, have given 
more and more consideration and space to outdoor exercise. 
Some universities have required large stadiums with seating ca- 
pacity for from 20,000 to 100,000 spectators. This requirement 
must necessarily be recognized and provided for in planning these 
institutions. Some of the sports, such as football, baseball, racing 
and the like, are exacting in their requirements as to specific 
areas; but all may be so organized with the introduction of trees 
and other foliage masses as to afford a park-like aspect and 
influence the students toward an appreciation of natural beauty 
as a result of their daily and intimate contact with that environ- 
ment. 

Another sign of changing social conditions has been the adoption 
of the golf or country club as the centre of interest in each com- 
munity. Yet for those who cannot afford membership in such 
clubs, municipalities and counties have provided golf courses on 
public park areas The primary purpose, of course, has been to 
afford facilities for playing golf, but as the game requires large 
open areas on fertile soil and must of necessity be kept in an 
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orderly condition, the opportunity for creating and maintaining 
pictorial effects is very favourable. While the golfer may be pri- 
marily interested in the game of golf, the indirect and subtle pleas- 
ure resulting from a beautiful environment must necessarily make 
its appeal and afford a lasting benefit. 

It is particularly necessary in developing the outdoor environ- 
ment for hospitals and asylums that a quiet, restful atmosphere 
be created. The doctors and experts in the care and treatment of 
defectives fully appreciate the necessity for affording scope to the 
designer in his efforts to create such an atmosphere, and for- 
tunately, public opinion favours a liberal policy in providing the 
necessary funds. Improved transit facilities have distinctly 
favoured the removal of institutions of the above character from 
congested districts to the open country, where the opportunity is 
so much greater for a pleasant and beautiful environment. 

Park Design. — Public parks as they exist in the United States 
have been created for the recreation and pleasure of the public. 
In Europe the parks were originally created for a favoured few 
and were later turned over to the use of the public with compara- 
tively slight change in their design so far as the aesthetic elements 
were concerned. The demand for play area, however, and the 
effort to meet that demand have been almost as evident in Europe 
as in the United States. 

The pleasure parks in the United States, such as Central Park in 
New York city, are an integral part of the city, designed to 
afford quiet pastoral beauty in the midst of an urban environ- 
ment. Drives for horse-drawn vehicles and walks for pedestrians 
made the various landscape pictures available. The present 
tendency is toward a practice which recognizes the demand for 
play by providing areas designed primarily for exercise and ath- 
letics, with the element of beauty incidental to that purpose. The 
“pleasure park” is being superseded by parkways or motorways no 
longer limited to the geographic limitation of the municipality, 
extending for many miles through territory selected for its possi- 
bilities of development aesthetically, but less desirable for home- 
building or commercial development. 

With all the improvement in the application of landscape archi- 
tecture for the past decade, it has not yet received the general 
recognition and use which are its due. It should be of general 
benefit to all the people, and its significance as a cultural influence 
recognized. No one of the applied arts can progress beyond a 
certain point without the corresponding progress of the others, so 
that it is very necessary that a collaborative and sympathetic 
interest should prevail among the designers. There is distinct 
evidence to-day of this mutual interest, and with the introduction 
of artistic training in the common schools and the availability of 
vast wealth for the patronage of the arts, the United States is 
undoubtedly on the verge of a great artistic renaissance in which 
the art of landscape architecture will take a prominent part. ( See 
Bon-Kei; Bon-Sai; Hako-Niwa; Bon-Seki; Botanical Gar- 
den Planning; Architectural Education; Social Archi- 
tecture.) (A. F. Br.) 

TOWN GARDENS AND ROOF GARDENS 

The plainest yard can be made a lovely garden by planning its 
arrangement, instead of putting in flower beds, vegetable patches 
and chicken runs without thought for their relations to each other. 
The householder should so arrange his plot that the flowers are a 
coherent part of the general scheme, not a mere interruption in 
the lawn, the trees and shrubs form a pleasing composition and the 
vegetables contribute to the beauty of the whole. In planting a 
garden, three things need to be considered almost simultaneously: 
its orientation, its relation to the house, and its relation to the 
surroundings. It must be so arranged that its flowers and vege- 
tables are not shaded, its paths, lawns and beds have some pleas- 
ing and logical relation to the house, and suitable objects outside 
its limits, such as a beautiful tree or a neighbouring wall, may be 
utilized to frame it or make it appear larger, while unsightly ob- 
jects on adjoining property may be shut out by screen planting, 
or have attention distracted from them. 

The simplest way to examine all elements of the design at once 
is to draw a plan of the garden on paper. For a small piece of 


property the most convenient scale is that of one quarter of ar 
inch to the foot, but if drawing to scale seems too difficult a 
sketch plan that maintains the proper proportions between house, 
lot and adjoining objects is better than none. 

The plan of a garden is devised with the entrance as the feature 
of primary importance. The point of entrance having been estab- 
lished, the walks, the open grass and the beds, whether for flowers 
or vegetables, will fall into place naturally. A tree should no more 
be set in the middle of a garden entrance than a chair in the mid- 
dle of a doorway. Just as one arranges furniture so as not to 
hinder movement in a room, so must paths in a garden be ar- 
ranged to permit easy circulation. To carry the parallel a little 
further, in placing furniture inside a house its appearance from 
the adjoining rooms is always considered; so in a garden, the 
appearance of the garden through the windows of the room most 
used is important. Any garden, and especially a town garden, 
should be considered as an open air extension of the house and 
the principal axes and openings of the house must be continued 

or indicated in its arrangement. 
The plan can then be developed 
through consideration of its ori- 
entation ; i.e , how it lies with re- 
spect to the sun. Trees and high 
shrubs should not be so placed as 
to shade flowers or vegetables. 
Still sunlight is not the only fac- 
tor that determines the placing 
of trees and light shrubs. Their 
inherent effectiveness as things of 
beauty must be taken into ac- 
count also. In the town garden 
they will almost invariably have 
a dual function, — that of being 
part of the garden and that of 
screening unsightly surroundings. 
The final element entering into 
the plan is that of placing archi- 
tectural features, — such as a sundial, a bench, a summer house, a 
pool, or especially important trees, shrubs or plants, — to attract 
attention to certain spots, to mark entrances to paths or to 
strengthen corners of flower beds. Such things have a function 
like that of ornaments or pictures in a house, and whether the 
garden be formal or naturalistic it will have some kind of vista 
or focal point. In winter when there is no foliage nothing en- 
hances the appearance of a small garden so much as well-designed 
and well-executed architectural ornaments, but they must be care- 
fully placed not to appear to have been dropped in the garden 
with the intention of putting them somewhere when there was 
time to consider where. We are all familiar with the old-fashioned 
Victorian method of placing cast iron dogs, china gnomes and 
fountains in almost any prominent place regardless of the rela- 
tion of such objects to their surroundings, and of an exactly 
similar nature is the method of placing specimen trees and shrubs 
wherever they will grow best regardless of their function as part 
of the general design. 

Usually the geometrically planned garden is most satisfactory 
in a town. It is difficult to make 40 by 50ft. into a miniature yet 
complete piece of wilderness, and it becomes impossible if a 
garage, a clothes-line or intensive cultivation of vegetables has a 
place in the scheme. The necessity of developing the plan logically 
cannot be stressed too strongly. A common and usually incorrect 
way to lay out a garden is to divide the available space by placing 
paths at right angles to each other; through the windows of the 
house such paths generally seem to begin and lead nowhere; the 
beds left by such arrangement are of sizes unsuited both to easy 
cultivation and to treatment in a pleasing manner. What matters 
least in the layout of a garden is its being symmetrical about a 
centre line, what is most important is to have the openings of the 
house opposite the axes of the garden regardless of whether they 
are on the physical centre of the garden space or not. While a plan 
on paper may appear lop-sided, in the garden itself, with varying \ 
heights and masses of planting to produce effects, it can appear 
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AMERICAN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


scape architoct. 5. In the garden of Myron C. Taylor, Locust Valley, N.Y. 
Ferruccio Vitale, landscape architect ( See Plates VII. and IX.). 6. Plan of 
the grounds of Duke University, Durham, N.C. Olmsted Brothers, landsoape 
architects. 7. Plan of the grounds of Thomas Frothingham, Morristown, 
N.J. Ferruccio Vitale, landscape architect 


1. Garden of Mrs. Samuel D. Bell, Stamford, Conn. Ruth Dean, landscape 
architect. 2. Portion of the naturalistic garden of F. E. Drury. Ferruccio 
Vitale, landscape architect ( See Plate VIII.). 3. Garden of Jay Carlisle, 
(slip, N.Y. Ferruccio Vitale, landscape architect. 4. Garden terminus on 
the estate of Arthur W. Lawrence, Bronxville, N.Y. A. F. Brinckerhoff, land- 
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veil proportioned if not equally divided. Extending the axes of the 
house into the garden does not mean that the back door must 
^nen on a garden path. The garden may lie across a stretch of 
unbroken lawn with no path leading from porch or door to its 
entrance, but the entrance should be centred on a door or porch or 
window so that its connection with the house is at once apparent. 
Most amateur gardeners fail to recognize this point, and many 
otherwise charming gardens lose effectiveness because this prin- 
ciple has been neglected. 

Having observed how the planting and surroundings will throw 
shadows, what unsightly objects must be screened, and the views 
of the garden from the house; having decided whether to have 
lawn, flowers, vegetables or all three — sketches may be made to 
evolve the plan best suited to all conditions involved. The designer 
has to decide how wide and how long to make the paths and flower 
borders so that they will be in proportion to the garden as a 
whole. Generally speaking the flower borders should be at least 
half again as wide as the paths — twice as wide being a better 
proportion — and the paths should be as wide as the whole space 
will permit up to live feet. Five feet is a pleasant and comfortable 
width in which two people may walk abreast, but if the space is 
so restricted that five-foot paths swallow up and dwarf the garden, 
it is better to reduce them to three or even to two and a half. The 
size of the architectural details, ornaments or accessories, such as 
a sundial, a fountain or bench, must be carefully considered in 
their relation to the size of the garden, so that they will not dwarf 
it by being too large or appear ridiculous because they are too 
small. 

Since the average city plot is 20 by 100ft. and the house con- 
sumes the whole width and at least half the depth, very little land 
is left on which to make a garden. Further, the amount of sun- 
light is so limited and the constant rain of .soot so damaging to the 
vegetation that few plants will grow. No conifers are able to sur- 
vive the atmospheric conditions because they exude a resinous 
gum, which glues the soot fast, clogging their pores and killing 
them; but a few broad-leaved evergreens whose hard glossy leaves 
shed dirt easily, will live. In the temperate zone rhododendrons, 
Japanese holly ( Ilex crenata), andromeda japonica, aspidistra and 
English ivy all do surprisingly well under these hard conditions, 
and of course privet and the ailanthus tree are known for their 
persistence in living under almost any conditions. Flowers, for the 
most part, are pathetic objects in the big city garden; a few of the 
hardier perennials, such as German iris and chrysanthemums, 
struggle through, but to have colour in a city garden it is neces- 
sary to have freshpotted plants every two or three weeks. As 
vegetation is so uncertain, the city garden is much more dependent 
on an architectural background and accessories than the suburban 
one where luxuriant foliage and flowers are possible. Under the 
best conditions the city garden cannot wholly mask or distract 
attention from the artificial elements by a wealth of blossoms. 
This means that walls, trellises, walks, fountains and scats must 
be so well designed as to create the atmosphere of a garden even 
though foliage is largely absent. A garden of this type in New 
York city is shown in the following plan, and although the size of 
the garden is only 20 by 40ft. it appears larger because the two 
Japanese flowering cherries in the foreground form an arch leading 
into the rear third of the 40ft. and by virtue of the picture frame 
so formed create an illusion of distance. These trees with a great 
deal of sunlight, well fertilized each year and frequently sprayed, 
thrive and blossom in a way that would be creditable in their 
native soil. To afford a place for children to play, the entire fore- 
part of the garden is paved with flag, leaving on each side a border 
only i8in. wide for planting. Such a small space may seem a poor 
playground to country boys and girls, but most city children have 
only streets or distant parks. The figure (“Baigneuse,” by Roy 
Sheldon) in this garden is its most prominent feature and illus- 
trates the value of good ornament in scale. A commonplace piece 
)f sculpture may nestle into a thicket of greenery and appear 
ielightful in a country garden, but only the really distinguished 
appears worth while at close range and against an unflattering 
background. 

The considerations that determine the design of a city garden are 


even more potent when the area in question is on a roof. The im- 
portance ot architectural decoration increases as the possibility of 
successful vegetation decreases, and on the city roof the designer 
of the garden faces all the difficulties of the back yard with the 
added handicaps of wind and a scarcity of soil. Yet in the 
larger cities and especially in New York, penthouses on the roofs 
of the tall buildings are the pleasantest places to live in, and 



Design for a backyard or roof garden in a confined area 


since each of these penthouses has a sort of piazza or front 
yard of tile roof in front of or around it, the roof garden has 
been the subject of many enthusiastic designs. All earth needed 
on the roof has to be transported; therefore it is usually 
wisest to arrange the planting in tubs and boxes. Under the most 
favourable circumstances no great depth of earth is possible; 
consequently the planting is limited to those things that will grow 
in shallow soil. Privet and English ivy are the chief resources; 
annuals such as calendulas, petunias, marigolds and morning 
glories will thrive; most evergreens die and have to be replaced 
at least annually; everything needs to be fertilized frequently in 
order to replenish the easily exhausted soil. Perhaps the best way 
to consider the roof garden is as a bit of stage scenery with an 
architectural background against which a few plants may grow 
well. The importance of the architectural background is at once 
apparent. If the constant expenditure of money for upkeep is 
possible, however, a standing order for potted plants can make 
any roof garden enchanting, for there is something irresistible in 
being high above the world and in a garden filled with bloom. 
Such roof gardens are illustrated herewith and show very well 
the importance of the architectural background and the effect 
to be obtained from plants in tubs and boxes. In all small gar- 
dens, suburban, city or roof, the points to be emphasized are 
proper scale, a logical relation between house and garden, economy 
of plant material and good design in architectural accessories. 

(R. De.) 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING. Landscape art began when 
artists sought to give a slight expression of background in their 
works of men and animals. As used by the earliest artists it is 
very simple: a mere line expresses a horizon; a few lines express 
foreground and distance. In Indian and Persian prints a few 
leaves represent the near location of a tree. The best of the early 
attempts to express landscape are by Chinese artists upon silk. 
These artists are unknown but experts form some idea of their 
antiquity, the earliest recorded being about a.d. 300. They ex- 
pressed space and distance painted exquisitely in decorative com- 
position. A few fine examples are “The Ten Horses” by Pei 
Kuan owned by the Metropolitan Museum; four paintings of the 
life of Wen-Chi, in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; “The 
Earthly Paradise,” in the British Museum and Ma Yuan’s land- 
scape roll in the Freer collection in Washington. Fine examples 
of wall decoration discovered at Boscoreal and Pompeii have an 
air of landscape art. (See Roman Art; Chinese Painting) 

A further development of landscape painting is seen in the 
illuminated manuscripts ( q.v .), with landscapes sometimes 
painted in the large beautifully decorated initials and in the line 
drawings for the masterly engravings and etchings that appeared 
in Europe with the development of the printing press, and in the 
backgrounds of the Italian primitives where the representation 
of rocks, hills, plains and skies appear. There are also the rich 
and beautiful landscapes in the Books of Hours, the miniatures 
from the “Hours of Turin” by Hubert Van Eyck (destroyed by 
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fire in 1903), the landscape backgrounds of Hubert and Jan Van 
Eyck, and the landscapes in the famous paintings of Albert 
Ouwater. In depicting scenes from the stories in the Testaments 
the artists of the early Renaissance enhanced and amplified these 
stories by endeavouring to place the characters in an imaginative 
landscape. Their archaisms lent them a peculiar decorative effect. 
The close adherence of students to the art conventions of their 
particular masters caused them to neglect painting from nature, 
although Michelangelo’s master, Ghirlandajo, painted views of 
Florence in his frescoes of S. Trinita, Florence, and Leonardo da 
Vinci was an ardent student of nature. 

The modern development of landscape painting may be said 
to have originated in Italy in the 15th century. One of the first 
artists to depart from the control of older conventions was 
Giovanni di Paolo. In the first and second of his six panels of 
the story of St. John, the figures are small and the landscape of 
the external world large in the scheme of composition, making 
a vivid representation that St. John encountered a physical earth 
and may have been affected by his impressions of it. Mathias 
Grunewald’s polyptych (1510) known as the altarpiece of Isen- 
heim, composed of several pictures with various backgrounds, is 
an impressive composition with a landscape effect which is an 
integral part of the expression of his idea. Jerome Bosch at the 
dawn of the 16th century conceived an inspired landscape of the 
Campinoise plains, in which there is a distinct atmosphere of the 
fantastic equally in its elements and in the figure subjects. Earlier 
than either of the foregoing is Conrad Witz’s picture dated 1444 
in the museum at Geneva, representing the Apostles fishing on 
the Lake of Geneva with Mt. Blanc in the background. 

The landscape backgrounds of Titian’s paintings are those 
which so much inspired later painters of landscape. They are 
reminiscent of the Cadore country where he spent his boyhood 
and of the views of the plains of Treviso with the far distant 
mountains to be seen from the window of his studio in Venice. 
In the work of the foregoing artists, however, landscape appears 
only as a background or accessory. The earliest detached land- 
scapes are said to have been done by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, about 
1338, on the wall of the Papazzo Pubblico at Siena. Even his 
fresco, however, is peopled with figures and can hardly be called 
“pure” landscape. Paul Bril (1554-1626), born at Antwerp, 
settled at Rome where he developed under the influence of A. 
Caracci and A. Elsheimer (who was a pioneer in landscape paint- 
ing). He designed classic frescoes for Pope Clement VIII., in 
which he used landscape as his sole theme. His influence dis- 
turbed the ordered calm of the conventional art world and ush- 
ered in the Franco-Roman school. It was Bril’s pupil Tassi, who 
taught Claude. , • 

The Netherlands. — Before considering the Franco-Roman 
school as it developed after Titian’s death, and which had so 
much influence upon French art, we must speak of the Flemish 
and Dutch schools. Holland and Belgium became very pros- 
perous. Protestantism frowned upon church adornment and the 
demand for religious paintings became very slack. The wealthy 
citizens of the Netherlands built handsome chateaux and a de- 
mand for small pictures was created, what is known as the “easel 
picture.” One kind of the easel picture was the landscape, which 
was not, however, popular. John Van Dyke in his volume on 
Rembrandt avers that there was no commercial demand for 
landscape painting until 200 years after Rembrandt’s death. The 
extreme poverty of the Dutch landscapists was proverbial and 
Hobbema had to give up painting and take a post in a wine 
cellar. On this account, landscape painting did, in a manner, 
represent the high water mark of idealism, inasmuch as painters 
without prospect of profit, were seeking to express their love and 
knowledge of nature as they saw it. 

Gilles van Coninxloo (b. 1544), left a reputation; of his sur- 
viving works there is but one landscape owned by Prince 
Liechenstein of Vienna, and his work is said to have had much 
influence upon his contemporaries and successors. They said “his 
touch was spirited and light.” Joachim Patenir (1485-1524) 
who was characterized by Diirer as “that good painter of land- 
scape” is thought to be the first landscapist although he too had to 


introduce figure subjects into his landscapes. He tried to rid 
himself of conventions such as painting a brown foreground, a 
green median and blue distances. He earned his living painty 
backgrounds for other artists’ pictures. 

Of the painters in the Netherlands attempting pure landscape, 
there was Brueghel the Elder (1520-69) who had a broad style 
and composed his pictures splendidly; Sebastian Vraurex, ad- 
mired by Rubens, and who introduced Italian ruins into his 
scenes, as also did Jacob Grimmer and others. Jan Sibrecht, 
David Teniers, Lucas van Valkenbrogh and Josse de Momper 
became very decorative and unconventionally gave the appear- 
ance of vastness to untrodden snow, or the peaceful vistas of the 
countryside in pale sunshine. 

Peter Paul Rubens ( q.v .) late in his life retired to the Chateau 
d’Elevyt and there, having no studio, did all his magnificent land- 
scapes. At this time he spoke of his admiration for many of the 
Flemish landscape painters and may have had only a modest esti- 
mate of his own, but they were so living, graceful and charming 
that they are considered among the world’s masterpieces. They 
were done in Titian’s manner and introduced qualities he admired 
in that master, but his colour is that of his northern contempo- 
raries. Constable said of Rubens: “In no branch of art is Rubens 
greater than in landscape painting.” “Rubens delighted in phe- 
nomena, rainbows in a stormy sky, bursts of sunshine, moonlight, 
meteors and impetuous torrents mingling their sounds with wind.” 

The Dutch landscape painters long enjoyed the limelight of 
appreciation due to French and English admiration for their 
works throughout the 1 8th and 19th centuries but modern criti- 
cisms seem to have brought about a slight decrease in the high 
estimation in which they were held. They are not so much re- 
valued as out of mind, set aside, as it were, from consideration 
as something the spirit of which our own age does not sympathize 
with. We are to-day more interested in the appeal of the less 
natural but more handsome landscapes of the Flemish painters. 
We discover in some of those until recently almost obscure 
artists, such as Brueghel the Elder, qualities which we think the 
connoisseurs of former times were curiously blind to. This out 
of mindness was but a phase of current criticism, perhaps in part 
a mood of uncertainty over the probability that Rembrandt’s 
pictures were not all painted by himself, but as recent experts 
deduce, were the works of his pupils which he signed as was the 
custom of some of the Italian masters and of Rubens. It may 
seem that the expression of the Flemish landscape painters is 
more distinctly individual and individuality appeals to the modem 
mind. 

If then, Rembrandt’s landscapes were nearly all painted by his 
students (a view not generally accepted) the following are some 
of those of them who painted landscapes: Simon de Veeger, 
Anthon van Borssom, Lambert Dooner, Jacob Esselus, Phillip 
Komick, a prolific painter of landscapes, usually of flat river 
basins, Jan Griffers and Albert Cuyp whose work was radiant 
with light when attempting landscape; also Roeland Roghman 
who although not a student was particularly a friend of Rem- 
brandt’s. 

One of the earliest and best of Dutch landscape painters was 
Jan van Goyen (1596-1656) who taught Jan Sheen; his pictures 
show an especial liking for soft browns and greys. Jacob van 
Ruisdael (1628 or 1629-82), was a very distinct landscapist and 
his work is especially important in marking the transition from 
the old to the later landscape. He was the first to put a sad 
plaintive chord in the harmony of things seen and to give the 
feeling of restlessness, the nev§r satisfied feeling which is so akin 
to the modern spirit. Meindert Hobbema (1638-1709) is now a 
much admired landscapist; Pane Potter (1625-54), painted with 
masterly skill Dutch out-of-door scenes; William van de Velde 
(1633-1707) a prolific worker, executed a large number of marine 
pictures as did his father Van de Velde the Elder (1610-93). 

In the painting of landscape Rembrandt was much influenced 
by Adam Elsheimer and Hercules Seghers. He was not naturally 
a landscape painter and, like Rubens, did it in his advanced years. 
Being of ail artists the greatest in intensity of feeling and th#, 
most profound, it follows that he would produce significant worlf 
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Plate I 


LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF FRANCE, THE NETHERLANDS AND ENGLAND, 16TH-19TH CENTURY 


‘The Shepherds of Arcady,” by Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665), French. 

Influenced strongly by the classical Italian school 
‘David at the Cave of Adullam,” by Claude Gelce called Lorraine 
(1600-82), a French painter of landscape who studied and worked 
for the greater part of his life in Italy 
The Harvesters,” by Pieter Brueghel the Elder (1520-69), Flemish 


4. “Sunset on the Scheldt,” by Johan Barthold Jongkind (1819-91), C 

5. “Mousehold Heath, near Norwich,” by John Crome (1769-1821) k 

as “Old Crome,” English. Founder and representative of the 
wich school 

6. ‘‘Bridge on the Stour” by John Constable (1776-1837), English 




MODERN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


1. “Twilight and Sunglow,” by Henri Le Sidaner (1862- ), Belgian, 4. “Sunrise," by Sir David Young Cameron, (1865- ), English painter 

Impressionist school and etcher 

2. “View from the artist’s home on the island of Naxos, Greece,” by 5. “Flight at Dawn, Montauk Point,” by Gifford Beal (1879- ), 

Niels Skovgaard (1858- ), Danish American 

3. "Silver Clouds, Arizona,” by Albert Lorey Groll (1866- ), American 6. “Opalescent River,” by Gardner Symons (1865- ), American 
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Plate III 



BY COURTESY OF (1, 2, 3, 4, t > ) THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NLW YORK PHOTOGRAPH, (6) (.OPR H BONNAIRE 


DUTCH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN LANDSCAPE PAINTERS, 17TH-20TH CENTURY 


1. “Wheatfields," by Jacob I. van Ruisdael (1828-82), Dutch 

2. "Evening," by Charles Frangols Daubigny (1817-78), French, Barbi- 

zon school 

3. "The Edge of the Woods,” by Pierre Etienne Theodore Rousseau (1812- 

67), French, Barbizon school 


4. "The Red Bridge," by J. Alden Weir (1852-1919), American 

5. "Lake Albano from Castel Gandolfo," by Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 

(1796-1875), French, Barbizon school 

6. "The Thames" (effect of snow, Waterloo Bridge) 1903, by Claude Mo- 

net (1840-1926), French, leader of the Impressionist group 


Plate IV 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 



LANDSCAPE PAINTING BY MODERN FRENCH AND AMERICAN ARTISTS 


1. “Incoming Tide,’’ by George Luks (1867- ), American 

2. “Cape Ann Granite,” by Edward Hopper, a contemporary American 

artist 

3. “The River,” by Maurice Vlaminck (1876- ), French 


4. “Brigham’s Yard, Kingston, N.Y.,” by Eugene Speicher (1883— ), 

American 

5. “Landscape, with painter’s house, Woodstock, New York,” by Henry 

Lee McFee (1886- ), American 

6. “Central Park,” by Leon Kroll (1884- ), American 
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in this field. His known landscapes are fewer than 15 in number. 
“The Mill” is probably the most outstanding. 

Italy. — In Italy Canaletto (1697-1768) and Guardi (1712-93) 
or Venice were famous for their Venetian scenes. Salvator Ross 
(16*15-73) did wild savage-looking landscapes peopled with ban- 
dits. Italy produced no pure landscape painters of the first rank. 
While the art of the Netherlands was developing in the north two 
artists of French birth were maturing in Italy: Poussin (1594- 
1665) and Claude Lorrain (1600-82). The latter was a pupil of 
the landscape painter Tassi whose master was Bril. The French 
painters inclined far more to Italian influences than did the 
northern painters, though in the 19th century the Romanist 
French school sought its inspiration from the Dutch painters. 
Both Claude and Poussin caused landscape painting to be raised 
to a place of dignity that it had never previously enjoyed, much 
as George Eliot raised the novel to a high place in English litera- 
ture. At first sight Poussin seems cold and austere, as masculine 
as Claude is feminine, warm and radiant, but with intimate ac- 
quaintance one comes to understand that Poussin’s was a passion- 
ate temperament held in restraint. His touch was heavy, bold 
and firm; he often worked upon a dark red ground. His land- 
scapes depicted ragged ground and sharp contrasts of light and 
shadow and introduced rolling storm clouds. In his rigid style 
he recorded nature faithfully and grandly. He considered that 
the idea to be expressed should first be clearly conceived, then 
expressed in noble symbols of trees, flowers, sky and mountains. 
His “Shepherds of Arcady” is one of the treasures of the Louvre. 
Of Claude, one writer has said, “He was a worshipper of sun- 
light, transmitting ideal expression in an adoration of nature.” 
He worked with indefatigable enthusiasm, staying in the country 
from earliest dawn until night to learn how to express the blazing 
fires of daybreak, the setting sun or the falling night. Much of 
his painting he did in the presence of nature. Modern painters 
highly value Claude as an innovator in going to nature for a 
revelation of her wondrous loveliness. He is spoken of as “the 
greatest lyricist of nature.” Posterity gives him the pride of 
place as the innovator of the modern landscape, for the fire of 
originality found in his approach to landscape painting. 

France. — After the superlatively good work of Claude and 
Poussin, no notable landscape painting appears in France for a 
long time. The vogue for architectural ruins dwindles and Pous- 
sin’s fine painting of “Cherubs” descends to the frivolous painting 
of Boucher’s cupids. Art is led away from nature and follows 
the dictates of fashion, which was to paint idyllic pictures and 
of these Watteau’s (1683-1721) are most noteworthy. His 
landscapes have the charm of sparkling colour, a prophesy of 
modernism to come. 

Shepherds and cupids went out of fashion as the influence of 
Winckelmann and Lessing aroused Europe to an awakening of the 
merit of antique art. French art in particular became classic 
under the patronage of Napoleon (if not classic, at least en- 
amoured of the sterner virtues) and landscape art almost suf- 
fered extinction in consequence of it. 

Far East. — Early in the 16th century commerce and the con- 
sequent exchange of thought developed between Europe and 
Asia. We can guess that the artists of Europe, China and Japan 
studied the prints of the age and in some degree appreciated the 
subtleties of each other’s art. French art took from the Japanese 
only what it liked — a delight in lovely contrast of movement. 

Until her ports were forced open, Japanese art had been feudal, 
but with this event the popular and vulgar school of painting 
arose. It produced Japan’s greatest landscape artist, Hokiisai, who 
did the 100 views of Fujiyama and other sets of masterpieces in 
landscape drawing. Hiroshige is the second famous and very 
fine painter of Japanese landscapes. Some of his work has been 
compared to Claude’s because his colour print landscapes give 
a revelation of light in a masterly intellectual statement in line 
drawing. 

England. — The English people admired Dutch art, espe- 
cially in the eastern part of England where the intercourse of 
commerce with Holland was very active and where many Dutch 
families migrated. Many Dutch pictures were owned in Norfolk 


and the influence of them was strong upon the development of 
the Norwich school. Jan Griffers, a pupil of Rembrandt, who 
lived in London, had great influence on English landscape. English 
landscape developed a little earlier in London than in the Nor- 
wich school in east England. Richard Wilson ( q.v .), the “Father 
of English landscape painting,” was a prosperous figure painter 
until he visited Italy. Upon seeing the work of Claude, he 
abandoned his former work to face starvation and experiment 
in a new manner of painting which was 100 years ahead of his 
time. Until this time the brown tree was a strict convention 
and Wilson strove to uproot it by painting in fat juicy colours and 
in other respects anticipating modern art. His influence on 
Constable was very great. Constable writing a friend said, “I 
recollect nothing so much as a large, bright, fresh landscape 
by Wilson.” 

Rembrandt’s “Mill” was first seen in England in a loan col- 
lection in 1815 and had great influence upon Constable, Turner 
and Crome. Ruben’s “Chateau de Steen” was shown in the same 
collection. It produced a sensation. Its golden blazes of sun- 
light were immediately copied by Turner in his “Walton Bridges.” 
Constable changed his style on the spot and in Crome’s “Wind- 
mill” it seems as if he tried to carry out the “Mill” of Rembrandt 
in the key of Ruben’s “Chateau de Steen.” Thomas Girtin, a boy- 
hood friend of Turner was an artist of remarkable promise who 
died in his early youth. Two water-colour landscapists, Alexander 
Couzens, an experimenter, and his son John exerted great in- 
fluence upon landscape art in their time. Of the latter’s “Han- 
nibal Crossing the Alps” Turner said he had learned more from 
it than from any other painting. 

Joseph Mallard Turner ( q.v .), one of the best known of all 
landscape painters was fortunate to find an impassioned critic 
whose fierce controversy of his claims to genius aroused great 
interest in Turner’s work in his lifetime. His work is either ve- 
hemently liked or disliked; Ruskin at 17 began his career by 
defending and praising Turner. Ruskin divides Turner’s work 
into three periods, the work of the first being distinguished by 
boldness of handling; generally gloomy tendency of mind, subdued 
colour and perpetual reference to precedent in composition. In 
his second period colour appears everywhere, instead of grey. 
His shadows are no longer one hue. He discovers that it is 
much more difficult to draw tenderly than ponderously and that 
all the most beautiful things in nature depend on infinitely deli- 
cate lines. Thirdly, quantity takes the place of mass. He sees 
that nature is infinitely full; that painters had not only missed 
her pitch of hue but her power of accumulation. “He saw that 
there were more clouds in every sky than had ever been painted, 
more trees in every forest, more crags on every hillside, and set 
himself with all his strength to proclaim the great quantity of 
the universe. He saw that there were no limits to creation, 
but forgot that there was to reception. He thus spoiled his most 
careful work by the very richness of invention they contained, 
and concentrated the materials of twenty noble pictures into a 
single failure.” These words from Ruskin’s Modern Painters de- 
scribe Turner’s art. He was called the Claude Lorrain of England. 

The desire of Wilson to paint in a less conventional manner 
was felt by Constable (q.v.), who was greatly enamoured of 
Claude and broke away from tradition completely. He was long 
in finding himself, but tireless in his effort to discover means 
of interpreting nature as he saw it. He succeeded late in life by 
a singular persistence that carried him through moods of de- 
pression in the years of his unrecognized efforts to paint with 
sincerity and conviction and to overcome the discouraging neglect 
of his early and middle years. His art steadily improved until 
the time of his death- He gained a fame that was never dimin- 
ished and his influence in later life and after his death was enor- 
mous. His influence upon French painting and the subsequent 
art of all nations is acknowledged by all writers in art of every 
nationality. In 1828 he sent an exhibition of landscapes to Paris 
which created a sensation, so general was the enthusiasm for his 
work. The furore of Constable’s success abroad established his 
success in England as her greatest landscape painter. 

One of his contemporaries was Gainsborough (q.v.), whom 
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he admired greatly. Gainsborough's landscapes are not so greatly 
admired by posterity as are his superlatively fine portraits. He 
regarded them as a luxury and left 40 of them in his studio when 
he died. Ruskin said of him, “His touch was as light as the sweep 
of a cloud, as swift as the flash of a sunbeam.” His landscapes 
are of no particular place and are done in a manner peculiarly 
Gainsborough’s own. He tried to be classic and to conform to 
an ideal of beauty. 

In the east of England, in Norfolk, there developed a land- 
scape school of a different character. While the London paint- 
ers were so much influenced by Italian art the Norwich painters 
were mainly influenced by Dutch art. Many Dutch paintings 
Were owned in the locality so that Hobbema was an early love of 
Crome, who died mentioning that painter by name. Crome was 
the leader of the Norwich school. He was peasant born and self- 
taught. He did not seek to crowd splendour upon splendour, so 
his landscapes are remarkable for their simplicity and wonderful 
dignity. They were carefully planned, spacious and luminous 
with exquisitely coloured atmosphere. He taught and advised the 
painters of the Norwich school. He said to his son, “If you paint 
a pigsty, dignify it.” His letter to his pupil Stark is a famous 
one of advice to a landscapist. 

The Classicists. — The English taste for art showed itself 
aristocratic and luxurious and did not welcome the innovations 
of Constable’s tendency toward realism, the joy of seeing com- 
monplace things made interesting. A cold austere revival of 
classicism in France, fostered by Napoleon, had caused French 
art to lose its animation so that Constable’s exhibition of breezy 
landscapes moist with dew and suggestive of real out-of-doors 
threw the French painters into a fever pitch of excitement. 
Painters old and young felt a new enthusiasm for their art, and 
its development was such that France won and held the position 
of leadership in art throughout the 19th century. 

Delacroix, Deschamps and Counture drew and painted excel- 
lently from nature, but are not fine landscapists. Courbet turned 
to landscape after he had failed as an historical painter and 
after he was exiled to Switzerland. He was defiantly realistic, 
the very antithesis of David, “The Father of French Classicism.” 
Courbet was famous for his hunting scenes. Occasionally he would 
paint a single tree with unrivalled mastery, or delight one with 
simple bits of painting in his native mountains of Jura. His 
“Wave” is his most famous painting. 

Corot (1796-1875), who had a natural bent for the presentation 
of sunlight and air, acquired a sense of ancient poetry and 
mythology which he showed in his pictures. His early work, 
fresh in tone, full of movement and intimate in feeling is being 
rediscovered, after some neglect. It was Corot’s later period of 
work that became so popular. The simplest paths, the quiet 
streams and misty distance composed in delicate tones and values 
afforded him ample material for subject matter. 

Rousseau (1812-67) loved the forest of Fontainebleau and 
was more alone with nature than Constable was. Often there 
was no sign of man in his landscapes, only untamed nature 
teeming with living energy. He had an extraordinary knowledge 
of earth and everything that grew upon it. 

Millet (1814-75), an intimate friend of Rousseau, was equally 
serious-minded. One must appreciate the man to appreciate his 
work. Through his deep and powerful sympathy for the hard 
and melancholy life of the French peasants that silhouette his 
landscapes, he fails to rank as a landscape painter in the pure 
sense, except in his famous “Spring,” now in the Louvre, which 
is one of the world’s greatest landscapes. 

Diaz (1809-76), of Spanish origin, loved the brightness of 
nature. Dupr6 loved the movement of nature between light and 
gloom, wind and rain. Daubigny (1817-78) worked on a house- 
boat that was his studio and home. From it he observed with 
intiimcy the last glow of evening and the rising sun mists. For 
him the green earth was earthly and very lovely. His best works 
are in Mesdag museum in The Hague. Troyon (1810-65) used 
the earth as the home of cattle, as Millet used it as the home 
of the peasant. 

The Impressionists and Post-Impressionists. — Monet 


(1840-1926), was the great master of Impressionism (q, v.). He 
employed a palette of nine colours: red, orange, yellow, blue, 
green, indigo, violet, black and white. He liked to experiment i& 
flat planes of earth and painted sunlight keen and hot. His sub- 
jects were most varied: fields and trees in effects of light. His 
paintings of water are marvels of beautiful analysis of colour, 
whether attempting the bubble and iridescence of quick flowing 
streams or the surging seacoast. As his love of colour analysis 
developed, he delighted in painting series of effects of light upon 
a single subject such as his 22 paintings of a neighbour’s hay- 
stack at all times of day and seasons of the year. His 25 paint- 
ings of every effect of light upon the facade of the cathedral of 
Rouen, covering a period of three years’ work, were done from a 
second storey window opposite the cathedral. Of himself Monet 
said, “I wish to paint as the bird sings.” Without Monet there 
would have been no Impressionists. He borrowed from Japanese 
prints their perspective of seeing things from a high altitude 
and did his famous street scenes in this manner. 

Sisley (1830-1899) was prominent among the Impressionists 
doing rural scenes and commonplace subjects with a personal and 
lovely vision. There was tranquillity and happiness in all he saw 
around him. The followers of Impressionism are numerous, and 
thfe movement affected the art of other countries, notably as in 
the work of George Clausen, Spencer Gore, Sickert and Gilman of 
England and Emile Claus and La Sidaner of Belgium. Degas 
(1834-1917) and Manet did few but very important landscapes. 
Degas painted with a keen intelligence and his race courses are 
admired for their restraint. 

Impressionism was followed by Neo-Impressionism, a more 
formal and scientific technique of dots of pure pigment now 
called Pointilism. ( See Post-Impressionism.) Signac, its origi- 
nator, said, “By means of suppression of all impure mingling, by 
the exclusive use of the optical mingling of pure colours, it guar- 
antees a maximum of luminosity, colouration and harmony.” 
Seurat, Henri Martin, Auguste Pointilin and Fjaestad of Sweden 
employed this manner in painting. 

In Italy Segantini was one of the greatest artists of the 19th 
century. In one respect, he is unique ; he demonstrates more than 
any other artist the unwillingness to be influenced by any “isms” 
or methods, and the value of independent, individual thinking 
and feeling. He did not strive in the least to live in his age with 
the hope of being classified with the artists who expressed the 
ideas and feelings current in their age. Segantini’s life was solitary 
and his thought independent. His chaste passion for his art has 
made his work very virile and gives it great depth of feeling. 

After Neo-Impressionism came Post-Impressionism. The mo- 
mentary emotion of the Impressionist was dissatisfying to some 
artists of earnest effort and a new leadership was established by 
the work of Cdzanne, Van Gogh and Gauguin. Its cult was 
that the artist should endeavour to master his subject rather than 
that his subject should master him. Cezanne’s aim seems to 
have been to find a greater measure of volume, depth and height 
than Impressionism achieved. He ruthlessly eliminated detail, 
thus seeming to return to primitive art. 

Other Artists. — Gauguin did not begin to paint until he was 
35 years old. His desire to paint was combined with his disgust 
for the civilized wcrld. He worked at times in Brittany but is 
famous for his landscape decorations of Tahiti which have a 
jewel-like splendour of colour and an expression of mass. Van 
Gogh had a great power of perception but his impetuosity and 
lack of restraint made him seem a very brutal if very powerful 
painter. His ploughed fields are so interpreted as to make one 
feel and smell the pungent turf, as one almost smells his blos- 
soming trees. His colour is very glowing and powerful. 

America. — Rodin wrote of American landscape as he knew it : 
“There is in America a renaissance of landscape painting equalled 
only by the Italian Renaissance.” The aspect of American land- 
scape is influenced less by European art than is figure painting. 
All its best landscape painters are distinctly American; George 
Tnness, Homer Martin, Winslow Homer, J. Alden Weir and 
Willard Metcalf were all distinguished American landscapists. \ 
( See Painting; Water Colour; Oil Painting: Technique 
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Top: “Glebe Farm with a view of Langham Church” (1827), by John Constable (1776-1837), English. In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Bottom: “Spring” by Jean Frangois Millet (1814—75), French, a member of the Barblzon school. In the Louvre 
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MODERN 

Landscape painting of the present century has been the subject 
of a great number of conflicting influences. Of these the first and 
greatest was undoubtedly Impressionism ( q.v .). Few are the out- 
door painters of to-day who have not been profoundly influenced 
by the discoveries of the group of Frenchmen who devoted them- 
selves to the study and interpretation of the phenomena of light. 
But, while Monet, Manet, Sisley and their compatriots sacri- 
ficed form in their search for vibration, the outdoor painter of 
to-day has increasingly concerned himself with it. Indeed, form, 
or the allied problem of mass — three-dimensional form — is the 
particular concern of the followers of Cezanne and form in the 
sense of design is the greatest interest of many of the other so- 
called “Modernists,” many of whom, be it said in passing, seem 
to believe that it originated with them. 

A painter who is devoting himself to the exploiting of a certain 
quality in art, be it form or colour or design or some esoteric and 
not easily defined subtlety, almost inevitably disregards in his 
work the other qualities in which, for the moment, he is not in- 
terested. This was markedly true in the case of the Impression- 
ists. It is evidenced to-day by a multitude of painters who are 
attempting to introduce new qualities into their art or to employ 
it for the expression of hitherto unexpressed emotions and who, 
in the attempt, are quite regardless of the ordinary technical 
qualities. It is for this reason that much of this experimental 
work is crude. Unfortunately for its creator the crudities are 
frequently more obvious than are the subtle qualities for which 
he is striving and which, in some measure, he may have realized. 

The experimental in art was never more in evidence than in 
the era of reconstruction through which we are passing to-day. 
The landscape painter is no longer interested in producing a 
transcript of nature; he is not moved by the once important tech- 
nical problems but only by the desire to produce balanced design 
of form and colour. Even the jargon has changed. Instead of 
“values” he talks of “rhythms” and his critical compatriots ques- 
tion not the factual truth of his colour but his reasons for 
employing it in certain arbitrary forms and relations. 

Modern painting, then, is little concerned with craftsmanship, 
in the sense of beauty of surface. Moreover, the modern land- 
scapist is, unlike the Impressionist, not particularly interested 
in the registration of the ephemeral, passing phases of nature, 
concerning himself rather with what he believes to be the organ- 
ized statement of her fundamental, structural qualities. This 
rather general statement would seem to be applicable, with few 
exceptions, to the landscape painting of the world in this 20th 
century. From the severe naturalism of the Scandinavian product 
to the frankly experimental and daring work of the Germans, 
from the austere landscape of the Spaniards to the brittle virtu- 
osity of the modern Italians, the prevailing note is the search for 
the essential, the fundamental. 

But landscape is not the preferred field of endeavour of the 
painters of Germany, of Spain or of Italy, notwithstanding the 
brilliant work of certain artists in each country. It is more in 
evidence in the profoundly racial work of the Russians as exem- 
plified by Rorich, Anisfeld, Gorbatoff and Grigoriv. In Czecho- 
slovakia and in Poland groups of young painters are producing 
original and sometimes daring landscape, and, in possibly a less 
degree, this is true of Holland and Belgium. 

In France, notwithstanding the landscape tradition of the Bar- 
bizon men and the Impressionists, one sees to-day less important 
work in this field than in that of figure painting or even of still 
life. But landscape is by no means neglected and the artistic 
catholicity of the French is demonstrated by the interest that 
is shown in work that differs so radically in its intention as does 
the daring product of Vlaminck, Utrillo and Othon Friez, to cite 
names almost at random, from the poetic realism of Bonnard and 
Besnard or from the pure impressionism of Le Sidaner. 

But it is in the Anglo-Saxon countries that the art of land- 


scape is most followed. In England, while there is little, in this 
field, of acute modernism, excellent work is being done by a 
number of artists. Definitely English are the landscapes of 
Alfred East, James Pryde, D. Y. Cameron and of many others. 
There is little of the experimental in this handsome work. Its 
dominant quality is an intense, poetic appreciation of the beauties 
of nature. Distinguished landscape, much in the English tradi- 
tion, is also being produced in Canada. 

If the United States may be said to have produced a definitely 
national art, it is in the field of the out-of-doors. Far less modern 
in its character than is most of the continental painting now in 
evidence, its dominant note would seem to be an organized real- 
ism, a realism which makes use of the facts of nature but so em- 
ploys them as to increase their artistic potency. This was the 
message of Winslow Homer and it is that of a multitude of dis- 
tinguished painters of to-day. While between the slightly con- 
trolled naturalism of Redfield or Davis or Metcalf, for example, 
and the formalized patterns of Kroll, Dasburg, McFee or Rock- 
well Kent there is an enormous difference in emphasis, there 
is not so much divergence in intention as appears at first sight. 
All are more or less successfully shaping landscape to their ends 
as are also Gardner Symonds, Garber, Gifford Beal, Lawson, Hib- 
bard and Emil Carlsen, none of whom find it necessary to distort 
but merely to organize truth. There are many others, notably the 
important group of painters of the West: Blumenschein, Reiffei, 
Groll, Hennings, to name only a few, the art of all of whom goes 
far beyond mere imitation of facts. 

Landscape is, perhaps, in transition, as are probably all the 
arts. It is futile for one to attempt to enter the field of prophecy, 
but it would seem to be reasonably probable that the landscape 
of the future will make full use of the technical knowledge of the 
past and, while not in the least concerning itself with photographic 
statement, will also avoid grotesque distortion and will continue 
to make the fullest use of the facts of nature as material to be 
organized toward the production of truth. ( See Painting, 
Impressionism, Post-impressionism.) (Y. A.) 

LANDSEER, SIR EDWIN HENRY (1802-1873), Eng- 
lish painter, third son of John Landseer, A.R.A. 1 , a well-known 
engraver and writer on art, was born in London, on March 7, 1802. 
Edwin Henry Landseer began his artistic education under his 
father. At five he could draw fairly well, and at eight excellently, 
as is seen from the drawings at South Kensington, dated by his 
father. At ten be was an admirable draughtsman and his work 
shows considerable sense of humour. At thirteen he drew a 
majestic St. Bernard dog so finely that his brother Thomas en- 
graved and published the work. In this year (1815) he sent two 
pictures to the Royal Academy, and was described in the catalogue 
as “Master E. Landseer, 33 Foley Street.” Owing to his youth he 
was named as the “Honorary Exhibitor” of “No. 443, Portrait of 
a Mule,” and “No. 584, Portraits of a Pointer Bitch and Puppy.” 
Adopting the advice of B. R. Haydon, he studied the Elgin Mar- 
bles, the animals in the Tower of London and Exeter ’Change, 
and dissected every animal whose carcass he could obtain. In 
1816 Landseer was admitted a student of the Royal Academy 
schools. In 1817 he sent to the Academy a portrait of “Old 
Brutus,” a much-favoured dog, which, as well as its son, another 
Brutus, often appeared in his later pictures. 

In 1818 Landseer sent to the Society of Painters in Oil and 
Water Colours, then in Spring Gardens, his “Fighting Dogs get- 
ting Wind.” This picture, bought by Sir George Beaumont, illus- 
trates the prime strength of Landseer’s earlier style. Another 
product of this period was “The Cat’s Paw,” which was sent to the 
British Institution in 1824, and made an enormous sensation. 
With the £100 obtained for this picture Landseer moved into the 
house at No. 1 St. John’s Wood Road, where he lived nearly 50 

Uohn Landseer died on Feb. 2 q, 1852,' aged qi (or 83, according to 
Cosmo Monkhouse) , Sir Edwin’s eldest brother Thomas, an A.R.A. 
and a famous engraver, whose interpretations of his junior’s pictures 
have made them known throughout the world, was bom in 1705, and 
died on Jan. 20, 1880. Charles Landseer, R A., and Keeper of the 
Royal Academy, the second brother, was born in 1799, and died on 
July aa, 1879. John Landseer’s brother Henry was a painter of some 
reputation, who emigrated to Australia. 
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years and in which he died. During this period Landseer’s princi- 
pal pictures were “The Cat Disturbed”; “Alpine Mastiffs reani- 
mating a Distressed Traveller,” a famous work engraved by his 
father; “The Ratcatchers”; “Pointers to be”; “The Larder In- 
vaded”; and “Neptune,” the head of a Newfoundland dog. 

In 1826 Landseer was elected an A.R.A. In 1827 appeared 
'The Monkey who has seen the World,” a successor to the humor- 
ous “Cat’s Paw.” “Taking a Buck” (1825) was the painter’s first 
Scottish picture, inspired by his journey to the Highlands in 1824. 
Its execution marked a change in his style which, in increase 
of largeness, was a great improvement. In other respects, how- 
ever, there was a decrease of solid qualities; indeed, finish, 
searching modelling, and elaborate draughtsmanship rarely ap- 
peared in Landseer’s work after 1823. The subject, as such, 
soon after this time became a very distinct element in his pictures; 
ultimately it dominated, and in effect the artist enjoyed a greater 
degree of popularity than technical judgment justified, so that 
later criticism has put Landseer’s position in art much lower 
than the place he once occupied. Sentiment gave new charm 
to his works, which had previously depended on the expression 
of animal passion and character, and the exhibition of noble 
qualities of draughtsmanship. Sentimentality ruled in not a few 
pictures of later dates, and quasi - human humour, or pathos, super- 
seded that masculine animalism which rioted in its energy, and 
enabled the artist to rival Snyders, if not Velazquez, as a 
painter of beasts. His later pictures were not less true to nature 
than their forerunners, but the models were chosen from different 
grades of animal society. As Landseer prospered he kept finer 
company, and his new patrons did not care about rat-catching 
and dog-fighting, however vigorously and learnedly those subjects 
might be depicted. After “High Life” and “Low Life,” now in 
the Tate Gallery, London, Landseer’s dogs, and even his lions and 
birds, were sometimes more than half civilized. It cannot be said 
that the world lost much when, in exchange for the “Cat Dis- 
turbed” and “Fighting Dogs getting Wind,” came “Jack in Office,” 
“The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner” and “The Swannery in- 
vaded by Eagles,” three noble and distinctive types of Landseer’s 
art. 

Landseer was elected a Royal Academician in 1831. “Chevy 
Chase” (1826), which is at Woburn, “The Highland Whisky 
Still” (1829), “High Life” (1829) and “Low Life” (1829), be- 
sides other important works, had appeared in the interval. Land- 
seer had by this time attained such amazing mastery that he 
painted “Spaniel and Rabbit” in two hours and a half, “Rabbits” 
in three-quarters of an hour and the fine dog-picture “Odin” 
(1836) at one sitting, i.e., within 12 hours. But perhaps the most 
wonderful instance of his rapid but sure and dexterous brush- 
handling was “The Cavalier’s Pets” (1845), the picture. of two 
King Charles’s spaniels in the National Gallery, which was exe- 
cuted in two days. “Harvest in the Highlands,” and that master- 
piece of humour, “Jack in Office,” were exhibited in 1833. 

In 1834 he painted “Suspense,” now at South Kensington, 
which shows a dog watching at the closed door of his wounded 
master; other well-known pictures are “A Distinguished Member 
of the Humane Society,” a dog reclining on a quay wall (1839); 
“Dignity and Impudence” (1839) I an d “Eos,” a portrait of Prince 
Albert’s greyhound; and the “Monarch of the Glen,” one of three 
subjects connected with the chase which in 1850 Landseer was 
commissioned to paint in the Houses of Parliament, but the mat- 
ter was dropped because the House of Commons refused to grant 
more than £1,500 for the pictures. Landseer was knighted in 
1850, and in the next few years produced several pictures, includ- 
ing “Titania and Boltom” (1851). Signs of failing health were 
remarked in “Man proposes, God disposes” (1864), a picture of 
bears clambering over the relics of Sir John Franklin’s party. In 
1864 “A Piper and a Pair of Nutcrackers” revealed his old power. 
Landseer sold “Peace” and “War” for £1,500 and for the copy- 
rights alone obtained £6,000. In 1881 “Man Proposes, God Dis- 
poses” (1864) was resold for 6,300 guineas and a cartoon of “The 
Chase” (1866) fetched 5,000 guineas. He declined the presidency 
of the Royal Academy in 1865. In 1867 his four lions for the 
base of the Nelson Monument in London were unveiled. He died 


on Oct. 1, 1873, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. A collec- 
tion of his sketches is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Those 
who would see the full strength of Landseer’s brush should exam- 
ine this collection, for in these he shows himself endowed with 
the strength of Paul Potter. 

See Algernon Graves’s Catalogue of the Works of the late Sir Edwin 
Landseer , R.A. (London, n.d.) ; Frederic G. Stephens’s Sir Edwin 
Landseer (1880) ; W. Cosmo Monkhouse’s The Studies of Sir Edwin 
Landseer , R.A., with a History of his Art-Life (n d.) ; W. P. Frith’s 
My Autobiography and Reminiscences (1887); Vernon Heath’s Recol- 
lections (1892) ; and James A. Manson’s “Sir Edwin Landseer R.A.,” 
The Makers of British Art (1902). 

LAND’S END, a promontory of Cornwall, forming the west- 
ernmost point of England. It is a fine headland of granite, pierced 
by a natural arch. Dangerous reefs lie off the point, and one group 
a mile from the mainland is marked by the Longships lighthouse, 
in 50° 4' N. 5 0 43' W. The Land’s End is the westernmost of the 
granite masses which rise at intervals through Cornwall from 
Dartmoor. Changes in sea level are indicated by a raised beach as 
well as by a submerged forest. 

LANDSHUT, a town in the republic of Bavaria, on the Isar, 
40 m. N.E. of Munich. Pop. (1925) 26,105. It was founded about 
1204, and from 1255 to 1503 it was the principal residence of the 
dukes of Lower Bavaria. During the Thirty Years’ War it was 
captured several times by the Swedes. From 1S00 to 1826 the 
university, formerly at Ingolstadt and now at Munich, was located 
at Landshut. Owing to the three helmets which form its arms the 
town is sometimes called “Dreihelm Stadt.” Landshut consists of 
an old and a new town and of suburbs. Among its churches the 
most noteworthy are those of St. Martin, of St. Jodocus, and of 
the Holy Ghost, or the Hospital church, all three begun before 
1410. The former royal palace contains some fine Renaissance 
work; and the town-hall, built in 1446 and restored in i860, are 
also noteworthy. Overlooking Landshut is the castle of Trausnitz, 
erected early in the 13th century, but the chapel, the oldest part 
existing, dates from the 14th century. The industries of Landshut 
include brewing, tanning and iron founding, and the manufacture 
of tobacco, chemicals, soap and cloth. Market gardening and an 
extensive trade in grain are also carried on. 

LANDSKNECHT, a German mercenary foot-soldier of the 
1 6th century. The name (German for “man of the plains”) was 
given to mark the contrast between the force composed of these 
soldiers, formed by the emperor Maximilian I. about the end of 
the 15th century, and the Swiss, the “men of the mountains,” at 
that time the typical mercenary infantry of Europe. After the 
battles of Marignano and Pavia, where the military reputation of 
the Swiss had been broken, the Swabian landsknechte came to be 
considered the best fighting troops in Europe. Though primarily 
a German force and always the mainstay of imperial armies, they 
served in organized bodies as mercenaries elsewhere in Europe ; in 
France they fought for the League and for the Protestants indis- 
criminately. In fact landsknecht , and more particularly its French 
corruption lansquenet , became in western Europe a general term 
for mercenary foot-soldiers. It is owing to the lange Spiesse (long 
pike or lance), the typical weapon with which they were armed, 
that the corrupted French form, as well as a German form, 
lanzknecht , and an English “lance-knight” came into use. 

The landsknechts were raised by colonels ( Oberst), to whom 
the emperor issued recruiting commissions corresponding to the 
English “indents”; they were organized in regiments made up of 
a colonel, lieutenant-colonel and regimental staff, with a varying 
number of companies, “colours” ( Fdhnlein ), comanded by cap- 
tains ( Hauptmann ); subaltern officers were lieutenants and en- 
signs ( Fdhnrich ). In thus defining the titles and duties of each 
rank, and in almost every detail of regimental customs and organ- 
ization, discipline and interior economy, the landsknechts may be 
considered as the founders of the modern military system on a 
regimental basis. ( See further Army and Infantry.) 

LANDSKRONA, a seaport of Sweden, on the Sound, 15 m. 
N.E. of Copenhagen. Pop. (1928) 18,492. Landskrona, originally 
called Landora or Landor, owed its first importance to King Erik 
XIII., who introduced a body of Carmelite monks from Germany 
in 1410, and bestowed on the place the privileges of a town. It 
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suffered heavily during the wars of the 1 6th and 17th centuries. 
In 1677 a great naval battle was fought in which the Swedes de- 
feated the Danes. The harbour is excellent, giving a depth of 35 
ft., with 26 ft. beside the quays. The principal industries are tan- 
ning, floor milling and the manufacture of sugar and artificial man- 
ures. On the little island of Hven, immediately opposite, Tycho 
Brahe built his famous subterranean observatory of Uranienborg. 

LANDSLIP, the fall of a mass of earth or rocks to a lower 
level. On sea-coasts landslips or large falls of rocks occur due to 
the undermining action of the sea, and in mountainous regions 
where strata dipping towards the valley rest on soft layers; hard 
rocks slip into the valley after heavy rains or melting snow, 
damming back the drainage which thus forms a barrier-basin. 
Many small lakes in the Alps and Pyrenees are formed in this 
way. Landslides are also the result of earthquakes and erosions. 

LANDSTURM, originally a general levy in time of war. The 
name was later given to certain militia forces of Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Switzerland, consisting of all those men of mili- 
tary age not serving in the navy, the first-line army or the 
Landwehr. The German Landsturm before the World War com- 
prised men of two categories. The 1st Ban was formed of men 
from 17 to 20 years of age, and of all those men not called up for 
service in the active army or the Landwehr; most of these men 
were unfit for active service and received no training. The 2nd 
Ban consisted of men over 30 years of age who remained fit for 
service after completion of their period in the landwehr or the 1st 
Ban of the Landsturm; they continued liable for service up to 45 
years of age, but received no further training. During the World 
War a large number of units of all arms were formed from the 
Landsturm and some saw service on quiet sectors of the western 
and eastern fronts; the bulk of them were employed on fortress, 
garrison or line of communication duties or on labour work. 

The Landsturm of Austria-Hungary before the World War was 
organized on similar lines to the German, men being liable for 
service between 19 and 20 years of age, and after 10 years’ service. 
Men up to 38 years old formed the 1st Ban, and those from 38 to 
42 the 2nd Ban; except for the Tirolese units, no peace-time train- 
ing took place. During the World War some 72 Landsturm units 
were raised, several of which took part in operations on the 
eastern front against the Russians; in 1 9 1 S there were nine 
so-called Landsturm divisions in existence. 

The Swiss Landsturm at present comprises all men liable for 
military service between the ages of 41 and 48, and numbers some 
70,000 of all arms and ranks. No training is carried out in peace 
time. It is intended to use the force in war as frontier guards and 
for line of communication duties. 

LAND TAXES. The taxation of land is one of the oldest 
forms of direct taxation. As the main source of production in 
the past and as a definite and visible sign of wealth, land offered 
a natural subject for taxation and the history of taxation teems 
with taxes levied by reference to its area, value, or produce. 

While land continues to be a fruitful source of tax revenue, it 
is usually as part of a general scheme for taxation of all property 
or all income and not as the subject of peculiar taxation levied 
specially in respect of the land. Thus the value of land comes 
under charge to British Death Duties in common with the value 
of all other property, and the income from land comes under 
charge to British Income Tax in common with all other income; 
but this taxation is general and is not properly to be considered 
as falling within the scope of specific Land Taxes. 

Land Tax, Great Britain. — The Land Tax is the only form 
of land taxation in Great Britain. It is an old tax, dating from 
1692, having developed from the so-called Monthly Assessments 
under which Parliament specified for each county the total sum 
required and each county raised its contribution by a rate upon 
the yearly value of all property, real and personal, and on the 
income from certain offices. In intention, the Land Tax was a 
kind of general property and income tax, but personalty gradually 
escaped from assessment, and in 1798 Pitt made the quota then 
due from each area a perpetual charge on the landed property of 
that area, with provision enabling the owner of the property 
to redeem the liability by a capital payment. The Land Tax thus 


became converted into a redeemable rent-charge on landed prop- 
erty, and in its essentials, it remains to the present day as Pitt 
left it. Each parish has its quota to be raised annually and this 
is levied by a rate not exceeding 1/- in the £ on the annual value 
of the land and buildings thereon in the parish. An owner of 
the land can redeem the charge by payment of a capital sum 
equal to 25 times the annual tax and where redemption is effected 
the land is exonerated from the tax and the quota of the parish 
is correspondingly reduced. As the annual value of any buildings 
erected on the land comes into the annual value for charge to 
Land Tax, redemption generally takes place as a preliminary to 
building operations. The average annual receipt is aljout £650,000 

New Land Taxes. — In modern taxation theory the land tax 
finds its place in systems of taxation not as part of a general tax 
applying to all property but as a tax that singles out land as the 
subject of special taxation, and it is in this sense that the term 
is now generally used. This development is founded on the theory 
that land has an additional and special taxable capacity peculiar 
to itself by reason of the fact that the increase in its value in 
many places is due not so much to the activities of the owner 
as to the growth in prosperity of the community. It involves the 
task of ascertaining the values of the land at different points of 
time and making allowance for the then value of any improve- 
ments (eg., buildings, timber, crops, etc.) due to the action of 
the owners, in order to find the unimproved or site value. The 
determination of values of this kind which differ radically from 
market price values of the land in its actual condition presents 
serious difficulties, particularly where the tax is levied on the 
unearned increment only. These difficulties do not favour clear 
and unambiguous legislation and afford ground for disputes of 
all kinds. They are at the root of the failure of the British Land 
Value Duties, which became practically unworkable after a few 
years’ operation. 

The following notes refer very briefly to the modern taxes in- 
troduced in the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and 
Germany. 

United Kingdom. — The new land taxes were introduced by 
Mr. Lloyd George in his 1909 Budget, and were the main cause 
of the hostility encountered by that Budget in its passage into law 
by the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. There were four duties, 
viz.: — (i.) Increment Value Duty , which was levied on every 
“occasion” of sale or transfer of land at the rate of 20% on the 
increase in the site value of the land accruing after 30 April, 
1909. Provision was made for periodical assessments every 15th 
year in the case of land held by corporate bodies: (ii.) Reversion 
Duty , which was levied at the rate of 10% on the value of the 
benefit accruing to the lessor on the termination of long leases, 
the benefit being in general the difference between the value at the 
beginning and at the end of the lease: (iii.) Undeveloped Land 
Duty , an annual duty of |d. in the £ on the site value of un- 
developed land, i.e. y land not being used for agriculture, business 
or building purposes, etc., and was intended to fall on land ripe 
for building. Gardens, public parks, recreation grounds and wood- 
lands were exempt : (iv.) Mineral Rights Duty , an annual duty 
of 1/- in the £ on mineral royalties, wayleaves, etc. As a pre- 
liminary measure it was necessary to ascertain the capital value 
of all lands, buildings, etc., in the Kingdom as at 30 April, 1909 — 
a colossal task involving the valuation of 11,000,000 units of 
land — and in particular to determine the “site value” which 
represented, broadly speaking, the market value of the land when 
divested of buildings, trees, or other improvements upon it. The 
work of valuation proceeded for 5 years and was practically com- 
pleted by the outbreak of the World War. The total of the valu- 
ations for Great Britain was about £5,250,000,000. 

The first three duties yielded a small though increasing revenue 
in the early years. Serious difficulties however soon arose in con- 
nection with the assessment of the values required by the statute, 
which ultimately led to the practical suspension of the Undevel- 
oped Land Duty and Reversion Duty and the crippling of the 
Increment Value Duty. Proposals for remedial legislation were 
put forward in the Revenue Bill of 1914 but owing to the out- 
break of war were not proceeded with. The position was re- 
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viewed at the end of the war and it was decided to repeal the 
three duties. This was done by the Finance Act, 1920, and pro- 
vision was made to repay all the duty collected since their 
imposition. The Mineral Rights Duty alone remained in force. 

Australia. — In Australia the new land taxes have taken the 
form of taxes on the “unimproved” value of land, the value of 
buildings and other improvements being excluded from assess- 
ment. The taxes were partly designed to break up large holdings 
and- to this end the rates of tax are usually graduated so as to 
bear heavily on large landowners. Victoria introduced a tax on 
land values in 1877 and was followed in course of time by the 
other States. The most important development, however, occurred 
in 1910, when the Commonwealth instituted a federal land tax 
(graduated from id. to 6d. in the £) throughout Australia, in 
addition to the existing State taxes. For 1926 the Common- 
wealth scale ranged from id. to 9d. in the £, and there were 
graduated taxes in Queensland (id. to 8d.), South Australia ($d. 
to i^d.) and Tasmania (fd. to 3|d.). The tax was levied at a 
flat rate in Victoria (id. plus 5%), Western Australia (id. or 2d.) 
and New South Wales (id.). 

The land tax revenue raised by the Commonwealth and the 
separate States for 1925-26 contrasted with their total taxation 
revenue was: — 



Land tax 
revenue 

Total taxa- 
tion revenue 

Commonwealth 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Tasmania 

L 

2,522,000 

2,700 

457.000 

468.000 

244.000 

145.000 
126,000 

£ 

54,373,000 

8.85 1.000 

5.179.000 

4.104.000 

2.660.000 

1.418.000 

1.240.000 


New Zealand. — As early as 1878 New Zealand instituted a 
tax of id. in the £ on the unimproved value of real estate. 
Although abolished in 1879 and replaced by a general property 
tax, the land tax was re-instituted in 1891, and after 1893 was 
again restricted to the unimproved value. For 1925-26 the tax 
was graduated from about id. to 7id. in the £. The tax produced 
£1,266,000 towards the total taxation revenue of £17,254,000. 

Germany. — Various towns adopted an increment ( Wertzu - 
wachs ) tax on land beginning with Frankfort in 1904, followed 
by Berlin, Cologne, Hanover and many others. In 19 11 nearly 
all the local taxes were superseded by a general Imperial tax 
levied on the increase in the value of land on sale, allowance 
being made for expenditure on permanent improvements. The 
rate was graduated from 10% to 30% of the increase in value, 
according to the proportion which the latter bore to the cost price 
plus expenditure on permanent improvements. In 1913, however, 
in view of the introduction of the Defence Contribution and 
Property Tax, the Imperial Government ceased to levy the in- 
crement tax, leaving it to any of the States and communes to 
continue it locally if they desired. The fact that in Germany 
the tax was imposed (except for two years) as a local tax and 
not as a national tax is of some interest in the theory of land 
values taxation. The increase in value will vary considerably 
over the whole country according to local conditions, and local 
land values taxes give the fiscal advantage to the particular area 
whose local conditions affect the value. 

Bibliography. — Annual Reports of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue (in particular 1st, 13th, 28th, 43rd, 48th and 54th) ; Dowell’s 
History of Taxes and Taxation in England (2nd edn. 1888) ; Bourdin’s 
Land Tax (4th edn. 1894) ; W. Kennedy, English Taxation , 1640-1799 
(1913) ; Blue Books on Taxation of Land, etc. (Cd. 4750 and 4845) ; 
Seligman’s Essays in Taxation (9th edn. 1921, bibl., Macmillan) ; 
Report of Select Committee on Land Values, 1920 (Cmd. 556) ; J. D. 
White, Land Value Policy (1924, United Committee for Taxation of 
Land Values) ; Commonwealth of Australia, Official Year Books, 
Annual Reports of Commissioners of Taxation , 4th Report of ( Com- 
monwealth ) Royal Commission on Taxation (1920) j New Zealand, 
Official Year Books, and Report of Royal Commission on Land & 
Income Taxation (1924). (A. L. Be.) 

tJnlted States. — Land taxes were one of the earliest taxes 


imposed in America but they were not merged into general prop- 
erty taxes until many years after the formation of the Republic. 
With the adoption of the Federal Constitution, restrictions were 
placed upon levy of direct taxes so that land taxes have been 
preserved for use of State and local governments. 

With development of general property taxes, land along with 
improvements and personal property came to be taxed at a uni- 
form rate in jurisdictions levying this tax. This system became 
the prevailing method of taxation employed by State and local 
governments. In 1926 the various States received $375,674,160, 
or 22*7% of their revenues, from this source. The relative im- 
portance of the tax for State purposes has been declining due to 
the development of other sources of revenue. The cities, however, 
rely upon the tax for 63-8% of revenues. In 1926, cities of over 
30,000 inhabitants collected $1,747,163,136 from this tax. The 
importance to counties and minor divisions of government is even 
greater. In 1922 they received 92-1% of revenues from this tax. 

The general property tax is primarily a tax upon real estate. In 
1926 the total assessment subject to State general property taxes 
was $142,091,873,725; the assessment of real estate was $108,- 
316,473,975 or 76-2% of the total; the assessment of personal 
property was $28,548,989,811 or 20-1% of the total. It is impos- 
sible to separate the assessment of land from the assessment of 
improvements except in a few instances. In New York city in 1927 
the land valuations amounted to $6,982,333,754; improvements 
were assessed at $6,729,074,461. This relative equality between 
land and improvement values will scarcely be found elsewhere in 
American cities. In 1926 New York city collected $328,165,996, 
or 70-5% of its revenues from real estate taxes. 

The heavy burden upon real estate has been justified (1) by 
citing the fact that the major portion of public expenditures inure 
to the benefit of real property; (2) by advancing the doctrine 
that land taxes are capitalized so that future purchasers buy land 
tax free; (3) by advancing the argument that land values are 
social values the greater share of which belong to the State. Ob- 
jections to the heavy burden on real estate are made by land- 
owners, especially farmers, who cite the fact that these taxes take 
too large a proportion of income. Other economic groups appear 
to be taxed less heavily on an income basis than land-owning 
classes. Moreover, the general property taxes have been con- 
demned from theoretical and operative standpoints by all Ameri- 
can scholars of public finance. 

A few special land taxes are found in the United States. Minne- 
sota, Montana and Utah, for example, tax mines at rates different 
from other property. Minnesota taxes farm and urban land at 
different effective rates. Forests are specially treated in 26 States. 
The State of Oklahoma has a progressive tax on land based on 
acreage which has not been enforced. Except for forest taxes, 
special taxes on land have been opposed in the United States. 

Bibliography. — Seligman, Essays in Taxation , 10th ed. ; Lutz, State 
Tax Commission; Leland, Classified Property Tax in United States; 
Haig, Exemption of Improvements from Taxation m Canada and 
United States; Scheftel, Taxation of Land Value; Reports of State 
Tax Commissions and Boards of Equalization; Wealth, Debt and 
Taxation (U.S. Census) ; Proceedings, National Tax Association 
(annual). (S. E. L.) 

LAND TENURE: ECONOMIC AND AGRARIAN 
ASPECTS. The word “tenure” (Latin, tenere, to hold) de- 
rives, probably, from the feudal system, the basis of which was 
that all land was “held” by one individual from another and none 
was absolutely owned. The system was established in its strictest 
form by William the Conqueror and in its gradual modification 
throughout nearly a thousand years may be traced the develop- 
ment of modern land tenure in England. 

Feudalism. — At the Norman conquest all land was vested in the 
king who made grants to his barons, knights and others, to 
be “held” by them subject to the payment of dues or the render- 
ing of services. So long as the conditions were fulfilled the grantees 
enjoyed all the rights of ownership but in default the land re- 
verted to the Crown. The unit of a grant was the manor of which 
the grantee was termed the lord (who might, and frequently did, 
hold several manors) and he in his turn granted the use of the 
land to tenants, all of whom held it from him. 
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The terms of tenure were various and the classes of tenants of 
the manor numerous. There has been much controversy among 
economic historians as to the precise status of the individuals 
forming the manorial community and there appear to have been 
differences between one district and another and, indeed, between 
one manor and another. For the present purpose it is sufficient to 
note the existence from the outset .of three classes — “free” ten- 
ants, villeins and cottars. Towards the end of the 14th century 
another class termed “copyholders” appeared. 

“Free tenants” held their land on condition of liability to 
military service, and, in many cases, as time went on, commuted 
their liability for a quit-rent. They formed the class of “yeomen” 
which played so large a part in English history. Sometimes their 
land was in a separate holding exclusively occupied but fre- 
quently it was a part of the great manorial farm. “Copyholders” 
although less independent, frequently had, like them, a status 
akin to ownership as they held their land subject to the payment 
of certain “fines” and “heriots” on specified occasions and had 
usually the right of demising the holding. 

“Cottars” were occupiers of a cottage and garden and perhaps 
from 2 to 5 acres of arable land in the common-field, but they 
had to depend for their livelihood mainly on labour for the lord — 
in addition to their obligatory service — or for the tenants. 

Much the most numerous class were the villeins. By them prac- 
tically the whole of the agricultural land was occupied except 
the lord’s demesne, which was a separate and self-contained “home 
farm.” The status of the villeins was at the outset one of modi- 
fied servitude. They were “unfree,” in that they were tied to the 
manor and were subject to the will of the lord. But each held 
an allotment in the common-field with rights over the common 
pasture and on the waste or woodland surrounding the manor. 
He paid rent to the lord, mainly in the form of labour, being under 
obligation to give so many days’ service on the lord’s demesne 
during the year. The arable land of the manor was divided into 
strips of an acre, or in some cases, half an acre, separated by 
“balks” of turf, but otherwise unfenced and open in one large 
field. Every villein held a number of these “strips” distributed 
in various parts of the field, and not adjoining. The extent of the 
holding differed but the “hide” of 120 ac. appears to have been 
the normal economic unit, although many had no more than 30 
or 60 acres. Each villein had a number of working oxen propor- 
tionate to his holding, eight being regarded as forming a plough 
team for a “hide” of land. 

The manorial organisation had no sooner been constructed on 
these apparently rigid lines than it began to be modified. The 
villeins struggled continually to secure greater freedom. The “cus- 
tom of the manor” became established and eventually became 
binding on the lord as well as the tenants. Individuals more enter- 
prising than their fellows not only acquired larger holdings but 
in many cases secured a commutation of their services for pay- 
ment in cash or kind. 

Leases. — The long story of the slow dissolution of the ma- 
norial system and the development of the villein into the tenant 
cannot be told here. It must suffice to note that by the end of the 
15th century a large part of the agricultural land was let to tenants 
on lease either for a term of years, or for lives, at fixed rents. 
What was termed a “stock and land” lease was common, the ten- 
ant tenting not only the land and buildings but also a certain 
head of live stock. In a well-known instance the land, buildings 
and a flock of 360 wether sheep were let, in 1528, to a man for the 
lives of himself, his wife and his son whichever was the last sur- 
vivor. The rent was fixed partly in produce and partly in cash. 
It is estimated that by the middle of the 1 6th century more than 
half the land in many parts of the country was let on lease. 

The letting of farms was generally established on the basis 
that the owner provided the land, house and necessary buildings, 
the tenant supplying the live stock and working capital. The 
terras on which the farm was let were minutely set out in the 
lease, the landlord, with the. object of preventing deterioration of 
his property, binding the tenant by strict and detailed conditions. 
These conditions or covenants varied on different estates and they 
were gradually elaborated by the ingenuity of agents and lawyers 


jealous to protect in every possible way the interests of the owner. 

The main object of these conditions was to maintain the fertil- 
ity of the land and to bind the tenant to farm in accordance with 
what were then considered the principles of good husbandry. The 
average farmer would not regard them as unreasonable. It was 
not until the latter part of the 1 8th century that the “new farm- 
ing” brought improved practice, more enlightened landowners 
and more intelligent and responsible farmers. 

Leases for 7, 14 or 21 years were offered by the new race of 
“improving” landlords and eagerly taken by the new race of 
capitalist farmers. The lease for 21 years was popular in the 
eastern counties and it was also adopted in Scotland. Leases fell 
into some disfavour during the disturbed period of the Napoleonic 
wars but when conditions became more stable they again pre- 
vailed generally until the depression of the ’8os. Many who then 
held their farms on lease were only saved from ruin by the con- 
sideration of landlords, and tenants have ever since been very 
chary of binding themselves for long periods. Leases are still 
common in Scotland but throughout England and Wales yearly 
tenancies are almost universal. 

English Tenant Right. — The equitable claim of a tenant to 
be recouped for his improvements arose as soon as the letting 
of farms became general. In many districts custom in some degree 
mitigated the legal position of tenants. By law everything that 
was put into the soil, or attached to the land became the property 
of the landlord. Bills to deal with this injustice were intro- 
duced by Lord Portman in 1843 and Philip Pusey in 1847. Both 
were unsuccessful but the latter was referred to a select com- 
mittee before which evidence was given showing the small amount 
of protection afforded to tenants by custom. In most districts no 
allowance could be claimed even for durable improvements such 
as draining or liming and still less for the use of artificial manures 
or purchased feeding stuffs 

Still parliament refused redress, and it was not until the political 
influence of farmers was increased by the Reform Act of 1867 
and they began to organise in chambers of agriculture that at 
length, in 1875, the justice of their claim was conceded by the 
first Agricultural Holdings Act. 

Unexhausted Improvements. — The act of 1875 did little 
more than give statutory recognition to the principle that a ten- 
ant was entitled to compensation, on quitting the holding, for 
the unexhausted value of improvements which he had made at his 
own expense. As it was not compulsory landlords generally 
stipulated in leases and agreements that it should not apply and 
consequently it had little practical effect. In 1883 another act 
framed on broader lines was passed which provided that no lease 
or agreement should be valid unless it either embodied the con- 
ditions of the act or gave terms not less favourable to the tenant. 

By successive enactments tbe list of improvements for which 
compensation may be claimed has been much extended and under 
the act of 1923 the rights of tenants are thus set out: — 

“Where the tenant of a holding has made thereon any improve- 
ment comprised in the first schedule to this act he shall, subject 
as in this act mentioned, and, in a case where the contract of 
tenancy was made on or after the first day of January 1921, then 
whether the improvement was or was not an improvement which 
he was required to make by the terms of his tenancy, be entitled, 
at the termination of the tenancy, on quitting his holding to ob- 
tain from the landlord as compensation for the improvement such 
sum as fairly represents the value of the improvement to an in- 
coming tenant. 

“In the ascertainment of the amount of the compensation pay- 
able to a tenant under this section there shall be taken into 
account : 

“(a) any benefit which the landlord has given or allowed to 
the tenant in consideration of the tenant executing the improve- 
ment, whether expressly stated in the contract to be so given or 
allowed or not; and 

“(b) as respects manuring as defined by this act, the value 
of the manure required by the contract of tenancy or by custom 
to be returned to the holding in respect of any crops grown on 
and sold off or removed from the holding within the last two years 
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of the tenancy or other less time for which the tenancy has en- 
dured, not exceeding the value of the manure which would have 
been produced by the consumption on the holding of the crops so 
sold off or removed. 

“Nothing in this section shall prejudice the right of a tenant 
to claim any compensation to which he may be entitled under 
custom, agreement or otherwise, in lieu of any compensation pro- 
vided by this section.” 

The first schedule of the act, referred to in this section, con- 
tains the list of the improvements for which compensation is pay- 
able, as follows: 

Part I. 

Improvements to which consent of landlord is required. 

(1) Erection, alteration or enlargement of buildings. 

(2) Formation of silos. 

(3) Laying down of permanent pasture. 

(4) Making and planting of osier beds. 

(5) Making of water meadows or works of irrigation. 

(6) Making of gardens. 

(7) Making or improvement of roads or bridges. 

(8) Making or improvement of watercourses, ponds, wells, reser- 
voirs or works for the application of water power or for supply of 
water for agricultural or domestic purposes. 

(9) Making and renewal of permanent fences. 

(10) Planting of hops. 

(11) Planting of orchards or fruit bushes. 

(12) Protecting young fruit trees. 

(13) Reclaiming of waste land. 

(14) Warping or weiring of land. 

(is) Embankments and sluices against floods. 

(16) Erection of wirework in hop gardens. 

(17) Provision of permanent sheep-dipping accommodation. 

(18) In the case of arable land the removal of bracken, gorsc, tree 
roots, boulders or other like obstruction to cultivation 

Part II. 

Improvement in respect of which notice to landlord is required. 

(19) Drainage. 

Part III. 

Improvements in respect of which consent of or notice to landlord is 
not required. 

(20) Chalking of land. 

(21) Clay burning. 

(22) Claying of land or spreading blaes upon land 

(23) Liming of land. 

(24) Marling of land. 

(25) Application to land of purchased artificial or other purchased 
manure. 

(26) Consumption on the holding by cattle, sheep or pigs, or by 
horses other than those regularly employed on the holding of corn, 
cake or other feeding stuff not produced on the holding. 

(27) Consumption on the holding by cattle, sheep or pigs or by 
horses, other than those regularly employed on the holding, of corn 
proved by satisfactory evidence to have been produced and .consumed 
on the holding. 

(28) Laying down temporary pasture with clover, grass, lucerne, 
sain-foin or other seeds, sown more than two years prior to the ter- 
mination of the tenancy in so far as the value of the temporary pas- 
ture on the holding at the time of quitting exceeds the value of the 
temporary pasture on the holding at the commencement of the tenancy 
for which the tenant did not pay compensation. 

(29) Repairs to buildings, being buildings necessary for the proper 
cultivation or working of the holding, other than repairs which the 
tenant is himself under an obligation to execute: 

Provided that the tenant before beginning to execute any such 
repairs shall give to the landlord notice in writing of his intention, 
together with particulars of such repairs, and shall not execute the 
repairs unless the landlord fails to execute them within a reasonable 
time after receiving such notice. 

The consent of the landlord to improvements in Part I. must 
be given in writing and may be unconditional or on such terms 
as regards compensation as he may agree with the tenant. 

Compensation for drainage (Part II.) is not payable unless the 
tenant gives notice, in writing, to the landlord not more than three 
nor less than two months before beginning to execute the improve- 
ment of his intention to do so, and of the manner in which he 
proposes to do it. The landlord may then agree with the tenant 
as to the terms of compensation or failing such agreement may 
execute the improvement “in any reasonable and proper manner 
which he thinks fit” and increase the annual rent of the farm by 
a sum sufficient to repay the cost in a period of 2 5 years with 


interest at the rate of 3%. The minister of agriculture may by 
regulation substitute such percentage or period as he thinks fit 
having regard to the current rates of interest. If the landlord fails 
to execute this improvement within a reasonable time the tenant 
may do it himself and he is entitled to compensation. 

All claims by the tenant for compensation whether under cus- 
tom or agreement are settled, unless the landlord and tenant 
agree, by arbitration. The arbitrator is appointed by mutual 
agreement, or in default of agreement by the minister of agri- 
culture. 

A tenant is not entitled to claim compensation, except in re- 
spect of manuring, for any improvement begun by him within 
one year of his quitting the holding. 

The long list of improvements for which compensation may be 
claimed would appear to afford reasonable security that a tenant 
will recover on quitting his holding any capital expenditure of 
which he has not reaped the full benefit during his tenancy. In 
the Agriculture Act 1920, however, a new principle was introduced 
which established the right of the tenant to claim compensation 
not only for specific improvements but also for adoption of a 
special standard or system of farming. The terms in which this 
right is given are as follows: — 

(1) “Where a tenant who quits a holding after the commencement 
of this act” (i.e., after Jan. 1, 1921) “on so quitting proves to the satis- 
faction of an arbitrator appointed under the act of 1908 that the value 
of the holding to an incoming tenant has been increased during the 
tenancy by the continuous adoption of a standard of farming or a 
system of farming which has been more beneficial to the holding than 
the standard or system (if any) required by the contract of tenancy, 
the arbitrator shall award to the tenant such compensation as in his 
opinion lepresents the value to an incoming tenant of the adoption of 
that standard or system: 

“Provided that: 

“(a) This section shall not apply in any case unless a record of the 
condition of the holding has been made under the act of 1908 or in 
respect of any matter arising before the date of the record so made; 
and 

“(b) Compensation shall not be payable under this section unless 
the tenant has, before the termination of the tenancy, given notice in 
writing to the landlord of his intention to claim such compensation; 
and 

“(c) The arbitrator in assessing the value to an incoming tenant 
shall make due allowance for any compensation agreed or awarded to 
be paid to the tenant for any improvement specified in the first 
schedule to the act of 1908 which has caused or contributed to the 
benefit. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall entitle a tenant to recover in 
respect of an improvement specified in the first schedule or the third 
schedule to the act of 1908 any compensation which he would not 
have been entitled to recover if this section had not been passed. 

“(3) The continuous adoption of such a beneficial standard or sys- 
tem of farming as aforesaid shall be treated as an improvement for 
the purposes of the provisions ot this act relating to the determination 
of the rent properly payable in respect of a holding.” 

Rules of Good Husbandry.— The phrase “cultivating in ac- 
cordance with the rules of good husbandry” is of ancient origin. 
Stipulations as to conforming with the rules of good hus- 
bandry were common in old leases and agreements. Indeed, apart 
from explicit conditions, conformity with the rules of good hus- 
bandry was obligatory, under the common law, on any tenant. 
There was no definition of the term, and in cases of dispute the 
rules of good husbandry applicable in a particular case were 
proved by the evidence of experienced persons familiar with the 
farming practice of the district in which the farm was situated 

In the Agriculture Act 1920, a legal definition was given to the 
term as follows — 

“The expression ‘rules of good husbandry’ means (due regard being 
had to the character of the holding) so far as is practicable having 
regard to its character and position — 

“(a) the maintenance of the land (whether arable, meadow or pas- 
ture), dean and in a good state of cultivation and fertility, and in good 
condition ; and 

“(b) the maintenance and clearing of drains, embankments and 
ditches; and 

“(c) the maintenance and proper repair of fences, stone walls, gates 
and hedges; and 

“(d) the execution of repairs to buildings, being repairs which are 
necessary for the proper cultivation and working of the land on which 
they are to be executed ; and 

“(e) such rules of good husbandry as are generally recognised as 
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applying to holdings of the same character and in the same neighbour- 
hood as the holding in respect of which the expression is to be applied ; 

Provided that the foregoing definition shall not imply an obligation 
on the part of any person to maintain or clear drains, embankments or 
ditches, if and so far as the execution of the works required is ren- 
derecf impossible (except at prohibitive or unreasonable expense) by 
reason of subsidence of any land or the blocking pf qutfalls which are 
not under the control of that person, or in its application to land in 
the occupation of a tenant imply an obligation on the part of the 
tenant — 

“(i.) to maintain or clear drains, embankments, or ditches, or to 
maintain or properly repair fences, stone walls, gates or hedges where 
such work is not required to be done by him under his contract of 
tenancy; or 

“(ii.) to execute repairs to buildings which arc not required to be 
executed by him under his contract of tenancy.” 

Security of Tenure. — Although, as has been said, the prac- 
tice of letting farms on lease died out in England generally at the 
end of the last century, the system of yearly tenancies which 
became almost universal did not, in fact, make any great change 
in the length of time for which farms were generally occupied. 
On many estates instances were common of farming families who 
had occupied the same farm for generations although subject 
legally to a year’s notice. On the other hand instances sometimes 
occurred of the eviction of old tenants for reasons unconnected 
with their competence or solvency as farmers. It was felt as a 
grievance that a man should be turned out of a farm because, 
for some reason or other, he had become personally objectionable 
to his landlord, and a demand arose either for “fixity of tenure” 
or “compensation for disturbance.” This demand was strongly 
opposed as an unreasonable interference with the rights of land- 
owners but the interests of the tenants prevailed and the Agricul- 
ture Act of 1920 contained provisions for compensating the ten- 
ant if his tenancy is terminated except for certain specific causes. 
These provisions do not, in terms, give fixity of tenure, but they 
are designed to penalize the landlord if he unreasonably evicts 
a competent and solvent tenant. 

The reasons for which a tenant may be evicted without pay- 
ment of compensation are: 

(1) That he is not cultivating the holding in accordance with the 
rules of good husbandry. 

(2) That he has failed to pay the rent due, or to remedy any 
breach of a condition of the tenancy consistent with good husbandry. 

(3) That he has materially prejudiced the interests of the landlord 
by committing a breach which was not capable ot being remedied of 
any condition of the tenancy consistent with good husbandry. 

(4) That he has become bankrupt. 

(5) That he has refused or failed to agree to a demand by the land- 
lord as to the rent to be paid for the holding. 

(6) That he has refused or failed to comply with a demand by the 
landlord to execute an agreement setting out the terms of the tenancy. 

If the tenant is given notice to quit the holding compensation 
is payable to him by the landlord unless he states that the notice 
is given for one or more of these reasons. 

The landlord may at any time apply to the agricultural com- 
mittee for the area in which the holding is situated for a certificate 
that the tenant is not cultivating the holding according to the 
rules of good husbandry. The committee has to give both land- 
lord and tenant the opportunity of being heard and must grant 
or refuse the application within one month. Either the landlord 
or tenant, if he does not accept the decision of the agricultural 
committee, may require that the question as to whether the hold- 
ing is being cultivated in accordance with the rules of good hus- 
bandry be referred to an arbitrator whose decision is final. 

The tenant has a right to demand that the question of the 
amount of rent to be paid in future shall be referred to arbitra- 
tion, and if the landlord refuses, the tenant, if he quits the hold- 
ing for that reason, is entitled to compensation. 

The English landlord and tenant system, as developed from 
feudalism into its present form, is unique. Under no other system 
has the occupier of land so much control and the owner so little. 
The liabilities of the landlord for the equipment and upkeep of 
the farm remain unaffected but the effect of recent legislation is 
to make him otherwise little more than a rent-receiver. 

World Aspects. — Over the greater p^rt of the world the oc- 
cupiers of agricultural land arc the owners of it. Peasant pro- 


prietorship is the predominant system and where there is a dual 
interest in the occupation of land the most common system is that 
of metayage in one form or another (see Metayage System). 
Hut in some countries the tenancy system as developed in Eng- 
land — that is the letting of farms by free contract on money 
rents — prevails somewhat extensively. 

In Belgium, for example, about three-fourths of the farms are 
let on lease or annual tenancy. Leases for nine years, with option 
for either party to break the lease at three or six years, are usual 
and leases for 15 or 18 years are sometimes granted. In the 1 8th 
century emphyteutic tenures — i.e., leases of a length varying from 
27 to 99 years, giving the tenant the right to erect buildings at 
his own cost — existed widely but these have greatly diminished. 
It is said that examples of leases existed in Flanders as early as 
the 13th century, but the very earliest form of tenure generally 
adopted was metayage which was gradually replaced by a system 
known as “cheptal” which was in fact practically the stock and 
land lease system then common in England. By the end of the 
1 8th century “cheptal” had disappeared and although metayage 
still survives the landlord and tenant system is now predominant. 

Flanders led the way in modern methods of husbandry and in 
the 16th and 17th centuries was held up, not unjustly, as a model 
for English farming. 

In Denmark over 90% of the agricultural holdings are owned 
by the occupiers and tenancies are rare. But a new form of ten- 
ancy has been created, under an act passed in 1919, which placed 
in the possession of the State 120,000 acres of land suitable for 
small holdings. The applicants for these holdings are offered the 
choice of purchase or tenancy. If they choose tenancy they pay 
rent to the State equal to 4^ per cent of the value of the land. 
They have absolute security of tenure subject to thfc condition 
that they cultivate the holding’ satisfactorily. Indeed provided 
they comply with this condition and pay the fixed rent they have 
all the rights of ownership including the right of passing on the 
tenancy of the holding to their heirs. 

This novel system of tenancy is avowedly an experiment and is 
devised with the object of securing to farmers all the advantages 
of ownership while at the same time ensuring that, in the public 
interest, full use is made of the land. 

The Economic Effect of Tenure.— The conditions under 
which agricultural land is held — in other words the precise form of 
tenure — are diverse. A complete description of them as they are 
found in different countries would be very voluminous and would 
reveal a wide variety in the terms on which men occupy land. 

The large majority of those who occupy and cultivate agricul- 
tural land possess the right of ownership. France is typically a 
country of peasant proprietors who have complete control of 
their property and are in no way restricted by law or otherwise 
in dealing with it. Similar conditions exist also in other countries 
but in some cases the proprietorship of the peasant is modified 
by communal rules and traditions. 

It would appear at first sight that the line of demarcation be- 
tween ownership and tenancy is well-defined, but in fact owner- 
ship may give no more than limited control of the land, and on 
the other hand the terms of tenancy may be such — as in the case 
of the new class of State tenants in Denmark above-mentioned — 
that they confer practically all the rights of ownership. 

From the economic, as distinct from the legal, point of view, 
the tenure of agricultural land falls into two main classes. In 
the one class the occupier has full possession of, and security in, 
the holding and control of its use, and in the other class his oc- 
cupation is dependent on the will of another and his use of the 
land is subject to limitations. 

It is commonly assumed that the ownership of agricultural 
land by the occupier will ensure its most effective economic use. 
The dictum of Arthur Young that “the magic of property turns 
sand into gold” is quoted as expressing an unchallengeable truth 
of universal application. No such generalisation can be fairly 
made if facts and not theories are considered. No doubt the as- 
surance that all the fruits of a man’s toil and enterprise will accrue 
to himself and will not be shared with another is a strong incentive 
to energy, but other factors, psychological, political, racial, or 
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other, may tend to counteract this influence. In any case, although 
it is easy to cite instances where the most intensive cultivation 
of the soil is practised under conditions of ownership, it is equally 
easy to refer to cases where under the same conditions the land 
is ill-cultivated and neglected. On the other hand a system of 
tenancy may, as was the case in England in the last century, be- 
fore farmers possessed any statutory rights in their holdings, re- 
sult, as it did, in the highest development of the art of husbandry. 
Flanders also presents an example of the same fact. 

The conclusion is that while conditions of tenure may have 
a considerable influence on the economic use of land they cannot 
be regarded as decisive. 

Bibliography. — Systems of Land Tenure in various countries (Cas- 
sells, 1881) ; Lord Ernie, English farming, past and present (1927) ; G. 
Shaw Lefevre, Agrarian tenures (1893) ; J. F>. Thorold Rogers, Six 
centuries of work and labour (1909) ; B. Seebohn Rowntree, Land and 
Labour , lessons from Belgium (1910) ; Henry Rew, “Agricultural Ten- 
ancies in England,” International Review of Agricultural Economics 
(1926) ; and The Land and the Nation (1925) ; J. A. Venn, Founda- 
tions of Agricultural Economics (1923). (R. H. R.) 

THE UNITED STATES 

Tenure means the holding of land and the rights that go with 
such holding. It includes everything from fee simple title, em- 
bracing all possible rights within the general limitations imposed 
by government, down to the most restricted forms of tenancy. 
Tenancy means holding land under the ownership of another. 
As so often has been said, property is a bundle of rights, and a 
study of tenure means partial analysis of these rights. 

Indian Land Tenure. — In the United States the earliest 
tenure is that of the North American Indian. Indian tenure very 
considerably depended upon whether the Indians were nomadic or 
whether they had a fixed place of abode. In general we say that 
their tenure was that of possession rather than of property. 
Property means that one’s rights are developed and safeguarded 
by a higher authority of a public nature; in modern times briefly, 
the state. The Indians held title to the land largely by force 
against outsiders and the tenure was that of the tribe rather than 
that of the individual. However, in the case of some tribes cer- 
tain rights of individuals or families in regard to land were recog- 
nized and protected. This situation was more likely to be true of 
some of the sedentary Indians, especially in the southwestern part 
of the country, where more highly developed agriculture was pur- 
sued. Here often particular pieces of land were owned and culti- 
vated by individuals or families and at death these rights went 
to a member of the clan. The Indians did not develop the right 
of alienating land by sale until they came into contact with the 
white race. In treaties with the whites the Indians thought they 
were giving to the whites the same privileges that they bad, rather 
than giving exclusive rights to the land. 

In 1783 the government prohibited individuals from bargaining 
with the Indians for land, reserving this power to Congress alone. 
In the case of the public domain the government insisted that the 
Indian rights to the land must be extinguished by treaties before 
the land could be surveyed or opened for sale. 

According to the latest public reports available in 1929, there 
were in the United States 35,000,000 ac. in Indian reservations. 
These were established either by treaty or by order of the presi- 
dent. Until 1887 the Indian land was generally held by the tribe 
rather than by the individual By an act passed at that time indi- 
viduals were to be allotted land and after a certain length of time 
given a title in fee simple. 

Land Tenure in Colonial Times. — Except for these Indian 
beginnings, land tenure is for the most part traced back to Eng- 
land. In Florida and in the southwestern part of the United States 
the Spanish influence prevailed, but when this land became a part 
of the United States the English common law was taken over with 
few exceptions. In Texas the Spanish law in regard to minerals 
held until 186C. This meant that mineral rights were reserved to 
the state. In Louisiana the French civil code is still in use. 

In the colonial period the highest property was that of the 
Crown and that obtained in America. The form of settlement 
was somewhat different in New England from that in the rest of 
the country.' Large grants of land in New England were given 


to the trading companies by the Crown and these companies in 
turn granted land to groups of settlers but only occasionally to 
individuals. In this way the land was settled compactly in village 
communities. Land was set aside for the church, the school and 
other community purposes before home lots were transferred to 
each settler. The remainder of the grant was divided into farm 
areas. Originally each settler had several different strips. When 
this was found to be inconvenient, there was a tendency to consoli- 
date each man’s holdings into one piece. Primogeniture was modi- 
fied to the extent that the eldest son inherited only two-thirds of 
the father’s estate. As long as this method of settlement was 
used there was substantially no speculation in land in New Eng- 
land. 

In the remainder of the country the proprietary system of settle- 
ment was more general. Pennsylvania derives its name from Wil- 
liam Penn to whom a vast territory was awarded, and Baltimore 
traces back to Lord Baltimore who also had a large grant from the 
Crown In the selling of land to settlers, the grantees transferred 
larger holdings than was the case in New England. Especially was 
this true in the South where it was profitable to farm larger areas. 
This scattering of settlers in the South postponed the formation of 
communities, comparable with the compact settlements of New 
England. Moreover, the title Was not so clearly established under 
the Southern method of colonization. New York was the only 
colony in which a manor system was built up. Outside of Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts and Connecticut a quit-rent was demanded 
of all settlers but was collected often with difficulty, if at all. 

When British sovereignty was terminated by the treaty of 1783, 
lands hitherto belonging to the crown went to the separate states 
in which, rather than in the federal government, the highest right 
of eminent domain was vested. Coincidently with the breaking of 
colonial ties, began the modification of some features of the 
mother country's system of land tenure. In conformity with pub- 
lic sentiment, allodial tenure was in many instances substituted 
for the English idea of an overlord, although some traces of the 
earlier concept lingered long, especially in New York State. The 
form of freehold tenure was extended by the ordinance of 1787 
to all the lands held by the nation. 

THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 

The Importance of the Public Domain. — The various 
plans of disposing of the vast public domain form the dominating 
influence in the development of land tenure in the United States. 
The fact that the land was disposed of by the national government 
instead of the states is important since it has meant one land 
policy instead of 48 possibly different policies. Early in the re- 
public’s history the suggestion was made that the land should 
always remain in the public domain and the rentals therefrom 
should be paid into the public treasury. Thus it was contended 
vast sums could be used for public purposes. This policy could 
not well be sustained scientifically although it is superficially 
plausible. Since land taxation in the United States is based upon 
selling value, a substantial proportion of land value is virtually 
public property. As a matter of fact real estate taxes have grown 
to such enormous proportions as to indicate that the tax revenues 
have exceeded what might have accrued from rents of public land. 
But we cannot enter into the theoretical consideration of the two 
methods of public versus private ownership of land now and here. 
Suffice it to say that the American ideal has been that of private 
property and development has been along that line 

Building Up the Public Domain. — At the close of the Revo- 
lution the confederated colonies held no land themselves although 
they had offered to the soldiers military bounties in the form of 
land. Because of the conflicting claims of the new states some 
states suggested that all claims be ceded to the confederacy. ‘ This 
marked the beginning of the public domain and was an important 
factor in holding the states together in the early life of the nation. 
Tennessee was ceded by North Carolina but never became a part 
of the public domain because it was already almost entirely cov- 
ered by private claims. Virginia reserved from its ceded claims the 
region later made the separate state of Kentucky so that none of 
the unoccupied lands of Kentucky became part of the public do- 
main. With these two exceptions the land west of the original 
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states became the nucleus of the public domain although the states 
reserved some land for their own use, as the Connecticut reserve 
in Ohio. By purchase, cession and annexation this original public 
domain was enlarged until, after subtracting prior private claims, 
it reached an aggregate total of about 2,186,862 square miles or 
i)309,59i,68o acres which at one time or another was part of the 
public domain. The last major addition to the public domain was 
made in 1867 when 378,000,000 acres were added by the purchase 
of Alaska. 

When land was acquired from other countries by the United 
States, every effort was made to respect the grants given under 
the previous governments. Some of these grants were extensive, 
especially in the southwest, and many of them were very indefinite. 
Some of the effects of these early grants are seen today. In 1917 
in the eight counties of southern California approximately 50% 
of the land not owned by the railroads or the public was owned in 
holdings of 2,000 acres or more; seven holdings exceeded 50,000 
acres each. These large holdings are for the most part a result of 
Mexican and Spanish grants. The foreign grants in the Ohio sec- 
tion were not so large. But in all these sections the foreign claims 
made for confusion and obstructed land settlement since the 
Government attempted to determine these claims before opening 
up the land for surveying and sale. Because of this delay a good 
many people settled on the land before it was surveyed and this 
made the situation still more difficult and confusing. 

Alienation of the Public Domain. — The alienation of the 
public domain may conveniently be discussed by periods: (1) 
1785-1800, sales in large tracts; (2) 1800-1820, credit sales; (3) 
1820-1841, cash sales; (4) 1841-1871, pre-emption law; (5) 
1841-1871, large land grants; (6) 1862 to the present time, 
homestead law; (7) 1880 to the present, reform and conserva- 
tion. These periods overlap and some of the characteristics of 
one period are found in most of the others but certain outstanding 
features in each period make it possible to mark them off in this 
way: 

(1) 1785 - 1800 . — The public land policy in the earliest period 
was dominated by the Federal government’s urgent need for 
money after the Revolution. Since the chief asset was land, the 
government decided to obtain the needed revenue by selling the 
public domain, a motive that persisted well into the 19th century. 
The ordinance of 1785 was the first act passed dealing with the 
disposal of the public domain. One of the most important features 
of this act was the establishment of the rectangular survey. 
Attempts were made to alter this in later acts, but fortunately it 
was never changed. The great importance of the rectangular sur- 
vey is its cheapness, quickness and definiteness, with the result 
that the possibilities of error as to title are reduced to a minimum. 
Under the ordinance of 1785 land was first to be bought from the 
Indians, then to be surveyed and sold by townships or by sec- 
tions of 640 acres for a minimum of $1 an acre. This was a com- 
promise between the New England and southern method of settle- 
ment. The land did not sell rapidly and insufficient revenue was 
obtained. Several companies were ready to buy large tracts and 
the government sold about 1,500,000 acres to the Ohio Company 
and to Sy names. 

Most of the settlers during this period went on land owned by 
private companies or reserved by the original state. These tracts 
could be obtained in smaller units and in more settled parts of 
the country where there was less fear of attack by the Indians. 
Some states at this time offered the land at a price even less than 
that of the national government, and also allowed a longer time 
in which to pay. 

(2) 1800 - 1820 . — The credit system was introduced when it be- 
came clear that actual settlers could not buy land in such large 
tracts as 640 acres, especially if they had to pay for the land 
within a year. Either the size of tracts offered or the price of the 
land had to be reduced or the amount of time allowed for pay- 
ment had to be lengthened. The minimum price had been raised 
to $2 an acre in 1796 and was not changed, but in 1800 the amount 
of time allowed for payment was extended to five years and the 
minimum area that might be bought was reduced to a half -section. 
With this extended credit and the more prosperous condition of the 
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country the land was taken up very rapidly. Settlers then needed 
very little capital. However, speculation was encouraged, for 
only a small payment down was required; no further payment was 
required for the first two years and the land was not forfeited 
until five years after settlement. Thus there was the constant 
temptation to take up as much land as possible, with the hope 
that land values would rise or that the government would extend 
the time for payment. Under the credit system 19,399,158 acres 
were sold. 

From 1800 to 1820 little change was made in the method of 
settling the public domain. Some further reduction was made in 
the minimum size of lots but most interest centered around the 
problems of credit. The government, always inclined to be len- 
ient towards the settlers, passed a number of acts extending the 
time allowed for payment, but in spite of these relief acts an 
enormous amount of money was due to the United States. In 
1820 the credit system was finally abolished. 

(3) 1820 - 1841 . — The act of 1820 permitted land to be bought 
in tracts as small as 80 acres and the minimum price was reduced 
to $1.25 an acre but no credit was allowed. During this period 
of cash sales the feeling grew that the land should be disposed 
of to the best advantage of the settler and not mainly for the 
purpose of deriving revenue. This feeling culminated in the pre- 
emption law of 1841. 

(4) 1841 - 1891 . — The pre-emption law legalized the vested in- 
terests of the squatters on the public domain. Hitherto special 
pre-emption laws had been passed to meet certain situations. Gen- 
eral pre-emption gave the squatter the first opportunity to buy his 
claim up to a quarter-section, which meant private sales instead of 
public auctions, and sales at minimum prices or the double mini- 
mum if the land lay beside a railroad. The pre-emption law was 
not repealed until 1891. 

In 1854, after 20 years’ discussion, another act, known as the 
graduation law, was passed, in the interest of the settlers who 
supported it. To hasten the disposal of public land which re- 
mained unsold after being put on the market because settlers pre- 
ferred squatting on land farther west, the act authorized gradual 
reduction of the price of such land to cents an acre after 
being in the market for 30 years. This was in line with the policy 
of transferring the public domain to individual owners as rapidly 
as possible. Moreover, it was hoped that the new settlers at- 
tracted by these more liberal provisions would make more valu- 
able the land already taken up. During the eight years this law 
was in effect 25,696,000 acres of land were sold at $1 per acre 
or less. However, much of this land passed into the hands of 
speculators instead of settlers as had been hoped. 

(5) 1841 - 1871 . — From 1841 to 1871 is often called the landk 
grants period in connection with the disposal of the public domain. 
Grants were made both before and after this period but not on so 
extensive a scale. Educational and religious grants were made 
in colonial times and the early grants of the Federal government 
for education followed the policy of the colonies. In 1827 canal 
and wagon road grants were first made. 

During the land-grants period large grants were made to the 
states both for internal improvements and for education. In all 
approximately 99,000,000 ac. were given to the states for educa- 
tion. The early grants were for common schools but later grants 
were given for higher education also. Especially large grants 
were given by the government for agricultural and mechanic arts 
colleges. Sixty-four million acres of swamp land also were given 
to the states for drainage, some of it being a subsidy to education. 

The states made some attempts to lease the school lands at first 
but found it impracticable, the cost of collecting the rent often 
exceeding the proceeds. The states then turned to selling the land 
for the most part although there is still some school land which 
is leased. The city of Chicago, for example, has very valuable 
property belonging to the school fund. The states generally have 
disposed of their land in much the same way as the national 
government, often competing with the Federal government for 
settlers and underselling it. 

The railroads were other important recipients of land (about 
129,000,000 ac.) from the federal government during this period. 
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Not only did these gifts include the right of way but also every 
other section along the right of way, the government retaining in- 
tervening sections. Mineral rights except for coal and iron were 
retained by the government, the railroad being given the right to 
select land elsewhere if minerals were found. The railroads were 
interested in selling their land as rapidly as possible; in fact, in 
some instances selling to settlers was stipulated in the grant. 
However, there are still large amounts of land in the hands of 
some of the railroads. In general the railroads sold land in small 
tracts although it is true that there are some large holdings which 
probably would not be in existence had the land not passed 
through the hands of the railroads. 

(6) 1862-1880 . — After years of agitation the Homestead law 
giving free land to settlers was passed in 1862. Previously the 
free laud movement had encountered insuperable obstacles in 
the widely supported policy of deriving revenue from the public 
domain and in the opposition of the southern states, although in 
Florida and Oregon free grants of as much as 640 acres had been 
made to attract frontiersmen. However, by 1862 the movement 
for free land had gathered such momentum that, after the oppos- 
ing southern states had seceded, the law was passed even though 
the country was in special need of revenue for war purposes. 
The law provided that settlers were entitled to 160 acres of land 
free if they lived on their land and cultivated it for five years. 
The residence requirement was afterwards reduced to three years. 
No land acquired under the Homestead law could be taken in 
satisfaction of a debt made before the patent was issued. For 
those who did not wish to fulfill the residence requirements the 
commutation privilege provided that after fulfilling certain other 
requirements a person might buy the land at $1.25 or $2.50 an 
acre and immediately obtain patents thereto. At first this privilege 
was rarely used but later when the west was settling more rapidly 
and the value of land was rising rapidly commutation became very 
common. It was possible for the speculator to obtain land in this 
way and sell to farmers. This process was facilitated by the fact 
that a portion of the west was being opened in which 160 ac. 
was too small an agricultural unit. In North Dakota, for example, 
grain farming could be done more profitably on a large farm. 
Indeed, the average size of the North Dakota farm increased from 
382 acres in 1910 to 466 acres in 1920. 

The problem of adjusting the land system to the arid region of 
the west was difficult. When the Homestead law was passed, Con- 
gress had the humid section of the country east of the 100th 
meridian in mind, but it was soon seen that 160-ac. tracts were 
not the proper units for farming on the plains. Accordingly in 
1904 an act applying to Nebraska allowed 640 ac. to be taken up 
under the Homestead law and later 320 ac. was the amount 
allowed in some other states. Previously, in 1877, a new law had 
provided that a settler could buy 640 ac. of desert land for $1.25 
an acre- if he would irrigate it within three years. But the terms 
of this act were vague and the legislators overlooked the fact 
that on irrigated land intensive farming was required for which 
640 ac. was entirely too much. There was a good deal of fraud 
in connection with this law. Some of the land was never irri- 
gated but was taken up for grazing. The problem of irrigated 
land in the arid region was more effectively dealt with in the Carey 
Act of 1894 under which the states in that region acquired about 
4,000,000 ac. for irrigation and settlement. In 1902 the federal 
government itself undertook some reclamation projects which, 
in the course of time, included approximately two million acres. 
However, the expense of irrigation proved greater than was an- 
ticipated and many settlers have not been able to meet their pay- 
ments. In the desire to further farm ownership the government 
overlooked the fact that high-cost irrigated land is not needed at 
present. 

A proper solution of the disposition of grazing land in the west 
has not yet been worked out. Many stockmen have simply used 
the public domain. This worked satisfactorily until farmers 
wished to settle some of this land which was also suitable for 
farming. In 1916 an act was passed providing that land for stock- 
raising could be taken up in 640-acre tracts. This amount is 
wholly inadequate in most parts of the grazing country. Much 


larger areas are needed where land is suitable only for grazing 
and enough cannot be taken up under present laws. In many in- 
stances stockmen got control of the land immediately adjacent 
to a water supply and then used the surrounding country. Some 
of the states have developed the policy of leasing grazing priv- 
ileges on state-owned land, a policy which the Federal government 
also follows with respect to the national forests. Considering 
these last-discussed classes of land in the aggregate, by 1923, 
under the homestead, timber culture, desert land and reclamation 
acts, 256,000,000 ac. had passed into the hands of private owners. 

(7) 1880-1 Q2Q . — Until the decade of the seventies little dis- 
tinction among classes of land was made by the government. The 
gold, silver, lead and copper mines were specifically mentioned in 
the ordinance of 1785 and the saline lands were reserved in the 
act of 1796, but no general law applying to minerals was passed 
until 1866, and this law was nothing more than a confirmation 
of local customs in regard to mining. Because land was so abun- 
dant, little attention was given to the importance of natural re- 
sources and classification was not considered necessary. Even in 
the Civil War decade timber land was so plentiful that forests 
were regarded more as a liability than an asset. However, when 
settlement on the plains of the west began in earnest an interest 
in the forests and their preservation began to grow. In 1873 under 
the timber culture act a farmer was allowed 160 ac. additional 
in return for devoting one-fourth of his farm to the growth of 
trees. This law remained in force until 1891, though it did not 
bring the expected results. Tree growing of this kind was not 
suited to the section of the country then being developed and in 
addition one-fourth of the farm was a good deal to devote to tim- 
ber culture. However, the law made it possible for men who had 
already taken up land under the homestead and pre-emption laws 
to acquire another 160 acres. As a result, about 10,000,000 ac. 
were alienated. 

In 1878 the Timber and Stone act was passed to take care of 
forested land, not suitable for agriculture. Such land was to be 
sold at not less than $2.50 an acre and in lots of not more than 
1 Co ac. per person. Large areas of this land came into the hands 
of lumber companies who announced that they would in turn 
buy forest land from any one who would buy it from the govern- 
ment. By 1923 over 12 million acres of timber land had become 
private property under the Timber and Stone act, mainly in large 
holdings of lumber companies. 

Mineral Lands. — Little was done to work out a satisfactory 
solution regarding mineral lands until the 20th century. In the 
early disposition of the public domain there are indications that 
Congress felt mineral lands should be treated differently from agri- 
cultural lands. Some attempts were made to lease mineral lands in 
the first half of the 19th century. This policy was not notably 
successful as the administration of the leases in some cases cost 
more than the leases brought in. After 1841 mineral lands were 
not supposed to be sold to settlers on the same basis as agricul- 
tural land; yet most of the valuable mineral land east of the 
Mississippi passed into the hands of individuals under the general 
land laws because so little information was available regarding 
the location of minerals. 

Coal lands were not included in the general mineral laws. The 
first law in regard to coal lands was passed in 1864, and amended 
in 1873. As people began more fully to realize the value of these 
lands new laws were passed and in 1905 large amounts of land 
thought to contain coal were withdrawn from entry until they 
could be properly classified. Five years later, however, a settler 
wishing agricultural land might take up coal land, the government 
reserving the right to the coal. In 1917 a law was passed provid- 
ing for the leasing of coal lands in Alaska and in 1920 this leasing 
policy was extended to the United States and to other minerals. 

During this period when land classification was making head- 
way, the Homestead law was liberalized in some respects and 
made more restrictive in others. In 1891 a law which embodied' 
some of the recommendations contained in the 1880 report of 
the public land commission, reduced the residence requirements 
under the Homestead law from five to three years and extended 
the residence requirements for commuted homesteads to 14 
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months, in order to induce settlers to remain the full three years. 
This law also authorized the president to withdraw from entry 
land suitable for forestry. Up to this time it was possible for one 
person to obtain 1,120 acres from the public domain under the 
various laws, but after 1891 the total amount one person might 
acquire was reduced to 320 acres. 

Most of the desirable land in the public domain had been 
alienated by 1900. Coincidently the feeling that more care and 
thought should be given to the disposal of the remainder had 
grown to a considerable extent. This marks the beginning of the 
conservation movement in the United States. There are at present 
about 161,000,000 acres in the national forests and about 48,000,- 
000 acres have been set aside either as mineral or power reserva- 
tions. 

The freehold system has always been and is an American ideal. 
So also is it that one who uses the land should own the land. 
A dread of tenancy was brought to the United States from Europe. 
To Americans the European peasant suggests a renter and it is a 
popular slogan that the United States must not be allowed to drift 
into peasantry. This means that the American farmer cultivating 
an economic unit sufficient to maintain his family in comfort with 
no overlord is the ideal. This ideal of the free and independent 
farmer which has governed most of the legislation under which 
we have parted with the public domain and which culminated in 
the Homestead Act of 1862, passed when Abraham Lincoln was 
president, epitomized the ideal of free and equal opportunity in 
a democracy. Other acts have been animated by this same 
thought. In many states are laws called “Homestead Acts” which 
exempt the homesteads up to a certain value and a certain num- 
ber of acres from seizure for debt. Here the importance attached 
to home and farm ownership is again stressed. Moreover, the 
purpose of the Federal Farm Loan Act passed in 1916 is to give 
long term credit to farmers and thus make it easier for them to 
buy farms. 

Tenancy. — Nevertheless as time has gone on, tenancy has de- 
veloped. In 1880, the first year for which tenancy figures are 
available, 25-6% of the farms of the country were operated by 
tenants; in 1925 this figure had risen to 38-8%. This is an in- 
evitable outcome of economic evolution, and of the process which 
in the United States is described by the phrase “climbing the agri- 
cultural ladder.” When we climb the agricultural ladder from 
the position of labourers, our purpose ordinarily is that of full 
ownership. There are various rungs on this ladder. One is tenant 
partnership — the owner of the land furnishing part of the equip- 
ment and the tenant part. This partnership arrangement in one 
form or another is typical. Frequently the owner of the land 
will advance all or part of the capital necessary to enable the 
tenant to enter into the partnership. The age groups of farmers 
are evidence of this agricultural ladder. Tenants are usually 
younger than the owners. Another form of tenancy, rarely leading 
to ownership, is the cropper-tenancy of the South. Under this 
arrangement the owner supplies all the capital, the tenant furnish- 
ing the labour only. 

The 1923 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture sum- 
marizes the situation in regard to farm ownership and tenancy: 
“All but a small proportion of the landlords have grown up from 
the soil and possess direct experience with farming. More than 
a third are engaged in agricultural occupations, nearly another 
third are retired farmers, and the remaining third are in non- 
agricultural occupations, mostly country bankers, merchants and 
professional men in the country towns and villages who have 
either come into farm ownership through inheritance or marriage, 
or have purchased farms for purposes of investment or specula- 
tion. Fifteen per cent of the owners of rented farms are women, 
for the most part widows or daughters of deceased farmers. 
Corporations do not comprise an important class of landlords. 
Probably not more than 10% of the rented farms are owned by 
absentee landlords, and apparently there has‘ been little change in 
this regard since 1900. There is but little concentration of owner- 
ship, except in the plantation region of the South, and apparently 
for the country as a whole there has been no increase in concen- 
tration.” 


However, as in England and in other older countries generally 
we find here and there those who prefer tenancy to ownership 
because the capital put into equipment yields a larger return than 
that put into the land. American public opinion, however, looks 
somewhat askance upon tenancy of this sort even if it does yield 
the farmer a larger income. Generally speaking, when tenants 
have acquired a sufficient amount of property, they prefer to 
buy farms rather than to hire them from the owner even though 
hiring might yield a larger income. Until recently the importance 
of rising land values in the United States made it desirable and 
profitable to own the land. 

It is beginning to be seen then that a certain amount of tenancy 
in the United States is a necessary good rather than a necessary 
evil although this must be qualified somewhat. Since the agricul- 
tural depression a new problem in connection with agricultural 
land has arisen. A large number of farms — no authentic figures 
are available to indicate how many — have fallen into the hands of 
trust companies, banks and insurance companies and others be- 
cause many farmers could not meet the payments <pn their 
mortgages. Just what to do with these farms is a problem. The 
banks and trust companies do not want to sell in a period of de- 
pression. It means that some sort of farm management and ten- 
ancy must be developed until it is possible to sell more profitably. 
There is no evidence, however, that tenancy of this sort will dis- 
place the American ideal of family-sized, freehold farms. 

Urban Land. — Urban land is becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in the United States. In 1890 35*4 per cent of the 
population lived in cities; by 1920 this had increased to 51-4 per 
cent. In 1890 there were only 58 cities over 50,000; in 1920 there 
were 144. With a continually greater proportion of the popula- 
tion of the country living in cities and in larger cities, the prob- 
lems of urban land tenure and adequate housing have become com- 
plicated. 

Throughout the development of America home ownership has 
been and still is the ideal, though there has been a very limited 
and now passing use of the ground rent system as in the city of 
Baltimore. But in rapidly growing cities with very mobile popula- 
tions tenancy must inevitably occupy a large place. It tends to 
increase as cities grow in size and the character of the population 
changes. In 1920 the percentage of rented homes in cities of 
25,000 to 50,000 was 57-3; this increased with the size of the city 
until in cities of one million or more 78-8% were rented. For the 
country as a whole 36-9% of the homes, not on farms, were owned 
in 1890; in 1920, 40-9% were owned. Of those owned 27-7% 
were mortgaged in 1890 and 39*7% in 1920. Thus an increase 
both in home ownership and in the indebtedness on homes has 
occurred. 

For the developments arising out of the problems of urban land 
tenure and the necessity of providing adequate housing accommo- 
dation see Housing, section Housing in the United States . 

Recent Tendencies. — Probably in no other country of the 
world has the development of natural resources proceeded as 
rapidly as in the United States. Unquestionably this development 
has been facilitated by the public policies of unrestricted private 
enterprise and freehold tenure of land, aided by the deliberate 
alienation of a vast public domain. With the occupation of the 
best frontier lands accomplished three or more decades ago and 
with the accelerated growth of cities since then, the problems of 
land tenure have changed. The option of free land no longer in- 
fluences the labour movement in an important way. Tenancy, both 
in country and in city, has taken on new significance. Where 
formerly tenancy was regarded as an evil, now a certain amount 
of tenancy is more and more considered a necessary good. As we 
have rungs on the agricultural ladder as one mounts to farm 
ownership, so we may have rungs on the ladder toward home 
ownership in the city. In the ca9e of the City Housing Corpora- 
tion, a rented apartment is now such a rung. One comes into the 
community of Sunnyside, hires an apartment and then, following 
the surrounding home-owners, eventually buys a home. These 
developments would hardly have been possible had they not been 
accompanied by an increasing fluidity of landed property. 
The American population is mobile. When a family’s residence 
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in a community is of uncertain duration, the natural inclination is 
to lease rather than buy a dwelling unless real estate is easily and 
quickly transferable. Various developments, of which the Tor- 
rens system of registering , title is an important one In some lo- 
calities, have made possible the transfer of landed property with 
almost as much ease as any other commodity. 

Perhaps the most striking tendency in recent decades is the 
narrowing of the rights that go with land ownership. This is 
in accordance with economic evolution. As the use of land is in- 
tensified, problems of social control become more important. 
Zoning and subdivision control are representative of many in- 
stances of this tendency. The increasingly urban character of 
the country undoubtedly will accelerate this movement. Withal 
the ideal of private owner-occupation of land will probably con- 
tinue to dominate. Measures of social control are designed to 
enable the great class of freeholders to realize more fully the 
benefits of this system of land tenure. 
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LAND TENURE, PRIMITIVE. For primitive as for 
modem societies the use of a certain area of the earth’s surface 
“is a primary condition of anything that man can do; it gives him 
room for his own actions, for the enjoyment of the heat and the 
light, the air and the rain which nature assigns to that area, and 
it determines his distance from and, in a great measure, his rela- 
tions to other things and other persons.” (Marshall, Economics 
of Industry , 1898.) 

Land tenure is affected by the relative density of population. 
Thus, among the Andamanese, Professor Radcliffe Brown found 
that “an average local group consisted of from 40 to 50 persons of 
all ages, the average number of local groups to a tribe being about 
ten. This would give the average extent of country occupied by 
each local group as about 16 sq.m., but some groups certainly had 
a larger territory than this, and some had smaller.” ( Andaman 
Islanders , 1922.) The areas required by other groups of the 
food-gatherer type are large. Thus, in Arctic America from 70 
to 200 sq m. are required for the support of the hunters. Pastoral 
nomads require from 2 to 5 sq.m., and agriculture, in its most 
intensive form, with rice as the staple of cultivation, will support 
a population of over 1,000 per square mile. ( Census of India, 
vol. i., 1921.) 

A factor which affects the density of an agricultural population 
and the tenure of land is the method of cultivation employed. 
Communities in Assam, such as the Lusheis, practice extensive 
cultivation by the jhum, or fire and axe method, which speedily 
exhausts the resources of an area, and compels migration. There 
are in that area villages with permanent fields with temporary 
or jhum cultivation subsidiary thereto. There are also permanent 
villages with permanent fields, and jhum cultivation in set rota- 
tion. (Hodson, Naga Tribes of Namipur, 1911.) Tenure condi- 
tions deal with temporary dwellers with permanent cultivation. 

In communities in Africa and India both pastoralism and 
agriculture are followed. The relations between the groups prac- 


tising these methods engender problems of land tenure, as do the 
relations between sections of the community subsisting by hunt- 
ing, and those practising fixed agriculture. A feature of pastoral 
life is the periodical movement of communities with their flocks 
and herds, generally over well defined routes to definite areas 
which by custom they are entitled to exploit. 

Simple Forms. — The study, therefore, of land tenure exhibits 
simple forms only in communities where a single method of eco- 
nomic exploitation secures the food supply, such as the Anda- 
manese and Australian tribes. Among the former, the hunting 
grounds of a local group belong to the whole group and all the 
members have an equal right to hunt over it, and the boundaries 
are generally recognized. In Australia, “from time immemorial — 
that is, as far back as their native traditions go — the boundaries 
of the tribes have been where they are now fixed. Within them 
their ancestors roamed about hunting and performing their cere- 
monies, just as their living descendants do at the present day. 
There has never apparently been the least attempt made by one 
tribe to encroach upon the territory of another. Now and again 
they may have intertribal quarrels and fights, but there is no such 
thing as the acquisition of fresh territory.” (Spencer and Gillen, 
Northern Tribes of Australia, 1904.) 

Similarly, among the American Indians such as the Creeks, 
“every individual inhabitant has an equal right to the soil and to 
hunt and range over its region, except within the jurisdiction of 
each town or village, which, I believe, seldom extends beyond its 
habitations and sporting ground. Perhaps the Uches are to be 
excepted. They claim an exclusive territory by right of contract, 
and though they have sometimes put the Creeks in mind of this 
privilege, when their hunters make too free with their hunting 
grounds, yet the dispute seldom goes further, as the Confederacy 
are cautious of offending the Uches and yield, to their common 
interest and safety.” ( Report , Bureau of American Ethnology for 
1924-25, 1928.) 

Agriculture, Hunting and Pastoralism. — In East Africa 
the dominance of the Hamitic pastoralists over the earlier agri- 
cultural negroid population brought two sets of interests into rela- 
tionship. Thus, among the Bunyoro, cultivation is avoided by 
the pastoral people; “it is said to be harmful for the wife of a 
man belonging to the pastoral clan to till the land, as by doing so, 
she may injure the cattle.” (J. Roscoe, Northern Bantu, 1915.) 
The king was the sole possessor and disposer of land, which was 
valued for its pastoral rather than for its agricultural qualities. 
Nevertheless, care was taken to provide some measure of security 
of tenure for the agriculturalists. 

Common Holding and Redistribution. — Within a com- 
munity land is often held in common; even, as among the Creeks, 
cultivated in common. Thus, “in the town plantation every family 
or citizen had his parcel or share according to desire or con- 
venience, or the largeness of his family. These fields were planted 
and cultivated by the town, working together and attending to 
the several plots in turn. They harvested at the same time, but 
each family harvested from its own plot.” (Bureau of American 
Ethnology Report 1924-25 , p. 336.) 

Communities are known which practise the periodical redistri- 
bution of land. Thus, among the Marris in Baluchistan, land was 
divided every ten years. “The tribe welcomed, indeed depended 
upon, the admission of strangers for the maintenance of its 
strength, and it was not until after a man or group had been 
given a share of tribal land that women were given to him or 
them in marriage. At the time of the decennial division of land, 
the number of males of whatever age, in every sub-section of 
each section, is counted. In some cases the division takes place 
among the married men of the section. . . . Lots are drawn.” 
( Census of India, vol. v., 1901.) 

Among the Brahuis “Following the distribution of armed men 
among the clans and sections, came the division of the land 
which had been acquired under Kacchi. The share of land of 
each clan was proportionate to the number of armed men it had 
to produce, and the same system was followed in the case of 
each Dhagana or section until the individual was reached. Previ- 
ous to this, however, a portion of land was specially set aside 
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for the chief, in addition to that to which he was entitled on 
account of his responsibility for 20 armed men. No individual 
is allowed to part with his land, and if a section happens to be 
reduced to such small numbers as to be unable to undertake the 
burden of supplying the armed men assessed on it, a redistribu- 
tion of the armed men is made among the remaining sections of 
the clan. A similar process is followed if a clan becomes ex- 
tinct.” Mention is made of redistribution of clan land among 
the Lhota Nagas. 

In Central Africa, the land held by a community is invested 
in the chief as its head and representative. He is the mumirinshi 
(“master of the land”). He may not alienate it except by the 
permission of his people. He receives it with all the taboos 
attached to it — the sacred groves, the trees, ant-hills, pools, 
streams, the matongo, all of them with taboos attached — and it 
is his to see that none is violated, and to hand them all to his 
successor intact. Should a stranger wish to live on the land, a 
lubeta is called and the matter discussed. Many things have to 
be taken into consideration, including the character of the appli- 
cant. There is need for some circumspection in this respect for 
sometimes an undesirable person gets his head in and ends by 
turning the rightful owner out, or at least, making himself the 
master. But unless patently undesirable the chief and his people 
are not likely to refuse him, because he adds to their number 
and dignity. The chief points out a place where he may live and 
cultivate, and informs him of taboos which he needs to know. If 
he oversteps the borders allotted to him he will get into trouble. 
(Smith and Dale, Ila Speaking Peoples , 1920.) 

Where a community or society comprises minor sub-divisions 
or has certain typical institutions; these often occupy land as 
distinct units. Thus, among the Lhota Nagas “land can be held 
either by the village, a morung , a clan or an individual. The land 
close to a village is generally waste land, and common property, 
as are the rights of “poisoning” in certain pools. Every morung 
owns land, which is the property of the morung as a whole, and 
not of individuals. It is worked by the boys of the morung and 
the produce used to buy meat for ceremonies such as the re- 
building of the morung. ... A very large proportion of the land 
in the Lhota country is clan land, which is held in common by 
all members of that particular clan or village. A man who leaves 
a village loses all right to clan land in the village. . . . Every 
year the members of the clan in a Lhota village meet and portion 
out land which each is to get that year, the senior men getting 
the bigger share. Strangely enough, this delicate operation never 
seems to result in a quarrel. . . . When direct heirs fail the 
land becomes clan land. If this were to go on indefinitely the 
whole of the land in a village would in time become clan land 
and no one would then be able to buy or sell land. To prevent 
this, from time to time when the amount of common land be- 
comes unwieldy, the clan meets and divides it up among the 
members who thus each beconte private owners of a portion of 
it. The process then begins again.” Recognition of the morung 
or Man’s House as a land holding unit indicates the rudiments 
of corporate tenure. 

Among the Ila the boundaries are well recognised. “No pas- 
ser-by would know these boundaries. They are purely natural — 
a tree, an ant heap, a certain direction; all very vague, appa- 
rently, but known to all concerned as well as if fenced in with 
a stone wall. All boundaries are taboo. The chief apportions 
the land to his people for their fields, but does it in the presence 
of a company so that there may be no doubt of it. When a 
person has his field apportioned, he puts in a few stakes, and 
afterwards dears a line round it. Woe to anyone who moves 
his neighbour’s marks!” (Ila Speaking People, vol. i., 1920), the 
sentiment of the Commination service, where “Cursed is he who 
moves his neighbour’s land mark.” The sacred boundary stone, 
the natural landmark, the hill, the ravine, the river, acquire 
sanctity. 

Religious Sanctity. — In Australia totem groups are assori- 
ated with definite spots which are therefore sacred, and men 
belong to a spot because they originated there. The spot is 
sacred to the men because it is the place of their origin, because 


it is the place to which at death their spirits return, thence to 
be reincarnated. So, too, the Birhors of Chota Nagpur regard 
with reverence the hills from which the ancestor of their clans 
emerged. Thus the sentiment of sacredness attaches to selected 
spots which are distinguished from other adjoining or similar spots 
by the traditional sentiment whose maintenance adds to the 
solidarity of the society. 

Religion colours the attitude of primitive man towards the 
land area he occupies. The Ila chief manages the land of the 
community as its head representative. “He receives it with all 
taboos attached to it — the sacred groves, the trees, the ant-hills, 
pools, streams, the matongo — all of them with taboos attached — 
and it is his to see that none -is violated and to hand them on 
to his successor intact.” Thus the easements attached to land even 
in primitive communities are of very diverse origin, others re- 
lated to military service, while corporate tenure is maintained 
side by side with individual property. 

LAND TITLES. The ownership of land, being the 
ownership of the source and scene of all property and all life, 
must necessarily be of a complex and in some aspects purely 
notional character. Its value, its immobility, its permanence, its 
variety of uses and relationships, give it a totally distinctive 
character and render it peculiarly liable to complication, doubt 
and dispute. In the case of goods, for instance, possession may 
ordinarily be relied on as proof of full ownership; in the case 
of land, the person in possession is seldom the owner, he is usually 
only a tenant, paying rent to someone else. Even the person to 
whom the rent is paid is in many cases — probably, in England, in 
most cases — not the full owner, but only a life owner, or a trustee, 
whose powers of disposing of the property are of a strictly 
limited nature. Again, goods are very seldom the subject of a 
mortgage, whereas land has from time immemorial been the fre- 
quent subject of this class of transaction, which, if left undis- 
covered, might afterwards deprive the purchaser of a large pari 
or even the whole of the value of his purchase. 

Apart from very early and primitive social conditions, there 
appear to be only two ways in which the required certainty as to 
title to land can be obtained. Either (i) the purchaser must 
satisfy himself, by an exhaustive scrutiny and review of all the 
deeds, wills, marriages, heirships and other documents and events 
by which the property has been conveyed, mortgaged, leased, 
devised or transmitted during a considerable period of time, that 
no loophole exists whereby an adverse claim can enter or be 
made good — this is called the system of Private Investigation of 
Title — or (2) the Government must keep an authoritative list or 
register of the properties within its jurisdiction, together with the 
names of the owners and particulars of the encumbrances in each 
case, and must protect purchasers and others dealing with land, 
on the faith of this register, from all adverse claims. This second 
system is called Registration of Title. It would seem fairly 
obvious that the latter system, if efficiently and economically ad- 
ministered, would be safer, cheaper and more expeditious than 
the former, and so in fact it has proved in all cases where it has 
been established on an adequate scale to afford a proper com- 
parison. The Private Investigation system may or may not be 
assisted by the Government setting up a Register of Deeds. This 
is done in nearly all civilized countries except England, where it is 
confined to two counties — Yorkshire and Middlesex It consists in 
the establishment of public offices in which all documents affecting 
land are to be recorded — partly to preserve them in a readily ac- 
cessible place, partly to prevent the possibility of any material 
deed or document being dishonestly concealed by a vendor Where 
registration is effected by depositing a full copy of the deed, it also 
renders the subsequent falsification of the original document 
dangerous. In some countries registration is essential to the legal 
validity of a deed; in others registration only confers priority 
over an unregistered one. 

Another expedient for getting over some of the worst draw- 
backs of the Private Investigation system has been adopted on a 
large scale in the United States, namely Insurance of Title ( q.v .). 
An insurance company investigates in the ordinary way, charging 
a premium for the trouble and risk of error. 
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One other matter of principle — recognized in some form or 
other by all systems — is that title can be acquired (or lost) by 
the mere fact of possession (or the want of it) continued for a 
considerable time. This is called Prescription ( q.v .). In English 
law it takes mostly a negative rather than a positive form, and 
is called Limitations of Actions. This consists in the deprivation 
one after another of the rights of possible adverse individual 
claimants rather than the acquisition by the possessor of an 
independent right, good against all the world, to which alone the 
term prescription exactly applies. Where there are dormant 
rights (e.g., the remainder on an estate tail or on a long term of 
years) it may be a very long time before all such claims are 
effectively barred. Scotland, South Africa and most European 
countries recognize prescription in the more exact sense. 

Practical Developments. — In very early times, and in small 
and simple communities, the difficulty afterwards found in estab- 
lishing title to land does not arise, owing to the primitive habit of 
attaching ceremony and publicity to all dealings. The parties meet 
on the land, with witnesses; symbolical acts (such as handing 
over a piece of earth, or the bough of a tree) are performed; 
and a set form of words is spoken, expressive of the intention to 
convey. By this means the ownership of each estate in the com- 
munity becomes to a certain extent a matter of common knowl- 
edge, rendering fraud and mistake difficult. But witnesses die, and 
memory is short; and one of the earliest improvements con- 
sists in the establishment of a sort of public record kept by the 
magistrate, lord or other local authority, containing a series of 
contemporary notes of the effect of the various transactions that 
take place. This book becomes the general title-deed of the whole 
community, and as long as transactions remain simple, and not 
too numerous, the results are quite satisfactory. Of this character 
are the Manorial Court Rolls, which were in the middle ages the 
great authorities on title, both in England and on the Continent. 
In the land registry at Vienna there is (or till lately was) a 
continuous series of registers of this kind going back to 1368, 
in Prague to 1377, in Munich to 1440. No doubt there are 
extant manorial records in England of equal or greater antiquity; 
since the abolition of the manorial courts in 192 5-26, these are 
passing gradually into the keeping of local authorities under the 
superintendence of the master of the rolls. Where dealings become 
more numerous and complicated, written instruments are required 
to express the intentions of the parties, and afterwards to supply 
evidence of the landowner’s title. It appears, too, that as a general 
rule the public books already described continue to be used, not- 
withstanding this change; only (as would be expected) the en- 
tries in them, once plain and simple, either grow into full copies 
of the long and intricate deeds, or consist of mere notes stating 
that such and such deeds have been executed, leaving the persons 
interested to enquire for the originals, in whose custody soever 
they may be found. Here we have, in effect, the system of Pri- 
vate Investigation of Title, assisted by Registration of Deeds. 
It prevails in France, Belgium, parts of Switzerland, in Italy, 
Spain, India, in almost all the British dominions and colonies 
(except where superseded by a formal Registration of Title), 
in most of the States of the American Union, in the South Ameri- 
can republics, in Scotland and Ireland, and in the English coun- 
ties of Yorkshire and Middlesex. Where it exists, there is gen- 
erally a law to the effect that in case of dispute a registered deed 
shall prevail over an unregistered one. The practical effect is 
that a purchaser can, by searching the register, find out exactly 
what deeds he ought to enquire for, and receives an assurance 
that if, after completion, he registers his own conveyance, no 
other deeds — even if they exist — will prevail against him. 

The more perfect system of Registration of Title consists 
in collecting the transactions affecting each separate estate under 
a separate head, keeping an accurate account, generally by means 
of a map, of the parcels of which each such estate is composed, 
and summarizing authoritatively, as each fresh transaction occurs, 
the subsisting rights of all parties in relation to the land itself. 
This system prevails in Germany, Austria, and in most other parts 
of the former Austro-Hungarian empire, in parts of Switzerland, 
Australia, New Zealand, nearly the whole of Canada, some of 


the states of the American Union, to a certain extent in Ireland, 
and is in course of establishment in England and Wales. On a sale 
the purchaser can see in a few minutes from the register ( or 
from an authorized copy of it called a land certificate) who is 
the owner, what are the burdens (if any) and who owns them, 
and can at once prepare a transfer, usually in a short clear- 
printed form. The vendor executes this in exchange for the pur- 
chase money, the purchaser presents it at the registry, the neces- 
sary alterations are made in the books, a new certificate is issued 
to him and all is over. 

England and Wales. — Private investigation, assisted in Mid- 
dlesex and Yorkshire by Registration of Deeds, is still the prev- 
alent system. The purchaser has a right to demand a perfect title, 
beginning with a good root, at least 30 years old, but this 
right is frequently much modified by special contract. On an 
average, an investigation of title takes about a month. The 
cost is ad valorem , on a sliding rate, the rate diminishing as the 
value increases. At typical values — say £500, £2,000 and £20,000, 
it is £10, £33 6s. 8d. and £126 13s. 4d. respectively. Both parties 
pay these costs, so the total cost is double these amounts. In 
Middlesex and Yorkshire a few shillings more for registration and 
searches are paid by the purchaser. Owing to the absence of a 
register, fraud by -suppression of deeds, though rare, is not 
unknown — especially in regard to mortgages. 

About 1855 the superior merits of Registration of Title began 
to be ventilated: in 1857 a Royal Commission reported in favour 
of it; in 1859 a government was introduced and in 1862 the lord 
chancellor (Westburn) carried an act establishing it, but on a 
voluntary basis only. The act of 1862 was replaced by another in 
1875 (passed by Lord Cairns with the support of Lord Selborne) 
still on voluntary lines. The House of Lords passed strong com- 
pulsory bills in three successive years. The opposition came 
in the Commons, where the professional interest was sufficient 
to secure a “block,” which was only finally removed in 1897, 
at the price of very heavy concessions. Under the Land Transfer 
Act of that year, coupled with orders in council made under it, 
registration of the title has been compulsory on every sale and long 
lease in the county of London ever since 1899. By the end of 1927 
upwards of 352,000 titles had been registered under it, represent- 
ing a value of over 350 millions sterling. Compulsory orders 
have also been made as to Eastbourne (1925) and Hastings 
(1928). Particulars can be obtained from the circulars issued 
gratis by the Land Registry (Lincolns’ Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
2) or (for a few pence) from the chief Registrars’ Annual Reports. 

In 1922, Lord Birkenhead carried a Land Registration Act 
founded on the report of a royal commission under Lord St. 
Aldwyn (1909-11) and a committee of enquiry (1919) under 
Sir Leslie Scott. There is thus every probability that the 
system will, in due course be gradually applied by orders in 
council under the new scheme of 1922 (which took permanent 
shape, in Lord Cave’s Land Registration Act of 1925) to the 
whole of England and Wales. To give a few typical figures — 
the cost of a sale (both parties’ solicitors’ and registry fees) under 
registration of title at £500, £2,000 and £20,000 value is £11 
10s. od., £29 6s. 8d. and £39 6s. 8d. respectively, with state guar- 
antee of title thrown in. The registry produces an annual surplus, 
out of which £160,000 of capital expenditure on site and building 
has been defrayed and an insurance fund valued at £133,000 has 
been built up and is increasing. 

Pari passu with these developments of registration of title, con- 
siderable improvements of detail have, during the last half cen- 
tury, been made in the private investigation system itself — notably 
the shortening (in 1874) of the period of investigation on sales 
from 60 to 40 years and (in 1922) to 30 — and the establishment 
(in 1882) of an ad valorem fee scale for solicitors’ remuneration 
instead of the old system of item costs. Also, in 1926, a new 
scheme of a far-reaching, but highly technical, character called 
the “curtain” scheme came into operation, by which the titles 
to settled estates will ultimately be much simplified. 

Scotland and Irelands— The Scottish system is private in- 
vestigation, assisted by a very complete and efficient registry of 
| deeds, called the Register of Sasines. After 20 years on the 
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register a good title is conferred, by prescription, on the grantee 
and accordingly the investigation made on sales is for that period 
only. But it is not the practice, as in England, to curtail this 
by contract: the full legal title for 20 years is invariably shown. 
The register for the whole of Scotland (except certain royal 
burghs which are gradually being brought into line) is at Edin- 
burgh and was established in 1617. The Register of Sasines is 
among the most complete and efficient deed registries in existence. 
Its distinctive features are the “minute” and the “search sheet.” 
The former is a precis or abstract of each deed, officially made 
and filed: the latter is a mode of arranging these minutes, accord- 
ing to the property affected, so that the register contains a ready r 
made abstract of title for each estate, enabling a full investigation 
to be made without difficulty or delay, in the office itself. In 
1906 the question of Registration of Title was mooted and a 
royal commission under Lord Dunedin produced a report show- 
ing much difference of opinion on the main issue, but containing 
sundry suggestions which have been carried out under an act of 
1924. The minimum purchaser’s costs are £5: at £100,000 they 
are £532 10s. od. The vendor’s scale is two-thirds of the pur- 
chaser’s — the latter also pays the registry fee (ranging from 5s. 
to £6). Fraud by suppression of deeds is unknown. 

Till 1891 the system in Ireland was private investigation, as- 
sisted (since 1708) by a deed registry in Dublin. There are 
now about 300,000 titles on the register and 10,000 first regis- 
trations and 30,000 dealings registered annually. The registry 
is a department of the High Court. The fees are ad valorem, 
and average 18s. or 19s. in the Free State and 10s. in Northern 
Ireland. Unlike the deed registry, Registration of Title is admin- 
istered to some extent locally: in Northern Ireland there are five 
local offices. 

British Dominions and Colonies. — Registration, either of 
deeds or of title, is universal. Registration of Title, generally 
known outside the British Isles as the “Torrens system” after 
Sir Robert Torrens, who first successfully introduced it into South 
Australia in 1857, is almost universal in the Australian states and 
in New Zealand and has been partially adopted in Canada and 
elsewhere. In South Africa a mixed system prevails, conferring 
most of the benefits of registration of title. 

The Australian states, with New Zealand, now furnish the most 
conspicuous examples in the British empire of the success of 
registration of title. But prior to the year 1857 they had only 
registration of deeds, and the expense, delay and confusion re- 
sulting from the frequent dealings appear to have been a crying 
evil. Sir Robert Torrens, then registrar of deeds in South Aus- 
tralia, drew up and carried an act establishing a register of title 
similar to the shipping register. The act rapidly became popular, 
and was adopted (with variations) in all the other Australian 
states in the years 1861, 1862 1870 and 1874. Consolidating and 
amending acts have since been passed in most of these states. 
Only absolute title is registered. 

As regards Canada, registration of title was introduced in Van- 
couver island in 1861, was extended to the rest of British Colum- 
bia in 1870, and was in 18S5 adopted by Ontario, Manitoba and 
the North-West Territories, and in 1903 (partially) by Nova 
Scotia. Only Quebec, New Brunswick and Prince Edward island 
retain the old English system, plus registration of .deeds. The 
provinces which have adopted registration of title have adopted 
it in somewhat different forms. In British Columbia it is similar 
to Lord Westbury’s act of 1862. The North-West Territories 
follow closely the Torrens acts. The Ontario act is almost a tran- 
script of Lord Cairns’s act of 1875, 

France. — In France registration of deeds is universal. Sales, 
mortgages, gifts and successions; easements, leases of over 18 
years and transactions affecting the land to the extent of three 
years’ rent may lose priority if not registered. Wills need not be 
registered. Mortgages must be re-registered every ten years. 
Purchase deeds are registered by filing full copies. Registries 
are established in all the considerable towns. The title can usually 
be fully investigated from the documents in the registry. Official 
searches for mortgages are commonly resorted to. Under the 
monarchy the land system was practically copyhold tenure, but 


greater validity was attached to the Court Rolls than was the 
case in England. The present system was established by a law of 
1790 after the abolition of seignorial institutions in 1789. This 
was modified by the Code Napoleon, and further perfected by a 
law of 1855 which is still in force. With regard to cost, the out- 
standing feature is the government duty, which is now perma- 
nently fixed at rates ranging from 15% in low values to i8i% in 
high values. Besides this there is a temporary tax of 7% on the 
first sale after 1926. Before the War it was about 6^%. There 
are also small charges for registration. The combined cost of 
duty and professional help works out on a general average at 
about 25 to 30% on the value and is paid by the purchaser. The 
vendor as a rule has no costs. 

Germany and Austria. — By far the most important examples 
of registration of title at present existing — because they show 
how the system works when applied to large European communi- 
ties, with all the intricacies and complications of modern civilized 
life — are to be found in Germany, Austria, Hungary and the other 
states formerly parts of the Austrian empire. In some parts of 
these countries registration of title has been established for several 
centuries — notably in Bohemia; in most parts it has existed for 
the greater part of the 19th century; in some districts, again, 
notably Tirol and the Rhine Provinces, it is of comparatively 
recent introduction. In all cases it appears to have been preceded 
by a system of deed registration, which materially facilitated its 
establishment. In some cases, Prussia, for instance, the former 
registers were kept in such a way as to amount in themselves to 
littje short of a registry of title. Very low scales of fees suffice 
to pay all official expenses. In case of error, the officials are 
personally liable; failing these, the state. Other states are very 
similar. Owing to the ease and simplicity of the registers, it is 
not always necessary to employ professional help. When such 
help is required, the fees are low. In Vienna (prior to the War) 
£1 was a very usual fee for the purchaser’s lawyer, £10 being 
seldom reached. In Germany the register is private. In Austria 
it is open to public inspection. The systems are usually admin- 
istered in districts, about 20 to 30m. across, attached to the local 
law courts. In Baden and Wiirttemberg every parish (commune) 
has its own registry. All ordinary dealings are transacted with the 
greatest expedition. Security is absolute. Very full information 
as to the German and Austrian systems is given in the parlia- 
mentary report (C. 8,139) of 1896. There has been no change 
of importance since that date. (C. F.-Br.) 

United States. — “The characteristics of the American record- 
ing system which distinguish it from other systems are these: 
The document recorded is a deed, not a memorandum of a transfer 
or an agreement for a transfer; the deed is operative without 
record, the title passing before the deed is recorded; the record 
is not a mere device for preserving evidence, but gives a legal 
priority to the grantee of the recorded deed. In the first par- 
ticular it differs from the mediaeval registry system; in the 
second from the continental registry systems and the American 
Torrens system of registration; in the third from the recording 
system in England under local customs, like those of Middlesex 
and Yorkshire,” Joseph H. Beale, “The Origin of the System of 
Recording Deeds in America,” 19 Green Bag, 335 (1907). Land 
registration in America antedates the English system established 
by the statute of 7 Anne c. 20. It began in Plymouth Colony in 
1626 and in Virginia and Connecticut in 1639. The first legisla- 
tion, however, that established the principle of preferring a re- 
corded deed to a prior unrecorded one was the Massachusetts 
statute of 1841. Since that time recording has been inaugurated in 
every State as its aid in facilitating commerce in land became 
apparent. The basic principles of the American recording system 
are two : registration gives absolute notice of the contents of every 
deed properly recorded to every person subsequently dealing with 
the property, whose duty it is to examine the record, and, secondly, 
gives all persons the right to rely upon the records as containing 
a complete catalogue of every outstanding estate that could affect 
their rights as purchasers of the land. Consequently, though 
registration is not mandatory, a failure to register gives subsequent 
parties dealing with the property in good faith superior rights. 
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The basic principle is easily illustrated by the following case: 
A, the owner of Blackacre, conveys in fee simple to B who fails 
to record. A thereafter conveys to C, who has no actual notice 
of the prior conveyance to B. C’s title is superior to the earlier 
title of B, though in some States this is true only if C records his 
deed before B records his prior deed. It should be noticed that 
recording is not necessary for the acquisition of title. Upon the 
conveyance to B, he immediately acquires title, but this is subject 
to be divested by a subsequent conveyance to another purchaser 
having no notice of the earlier deed. An unregistered deed may 
also be ineffective as against creditors of the grantor who had no 
notice of the conveyance. 

The registration of deeds, stretching back in the Eastern States 
to the early colonial period, makes necessary a voluminous system 
of records. Each county of a State has its central registry system, 
but the extensive indexes make an examination of title a lengthy 
and expensive process. Complaints are continually made as to the 
accuracy of the indexes. The dangers inherent in the recording 
system have led to the use of title guarantee companies, the 
activities of which have increased enormously in the past two 
decades. Also wide efforts for reform in land, registration have 
been directed toward the establishment of the Torrens system to 
function side by side with the older recording system. Ohio 
passed legislation establishing the Torrens system in 1896, and 
Illinois and California followed in 1897. (The Ohio act was 
later declared to be unconstitutional in State v. Guilbert, 55 Ohio 
St. 575, and was superseded in 1913 by an act free from the 
invalidating defects.) By 1915 similar legislation had been enacted 
by 12 States and by Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. The con- 
stitutionality of such legislation had been established by the lead- 
ing case of Tyler v. Judges , 175 Mass. 68, 179 U.S. 405. In 1912 
the matter was taken up by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws and, as a result of their efforts, 
a uniform statute to establish the Torrens system of registration 
was recommended to the various States in 1915. The adoption 
of this statute by three States and the adoption of similar statutes 
by other States indicates the extent to which the Torrens system 
has fastened itself upon the legal systems of the various American 
States. (J. M. La.) 
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LANDUMAN, a small tribe of light-skinned folk, about 
im.65cm. in height, who file their teeth into points and tattoo 
their arms. They live between the upper Nunez and Pongo rivers 
in French Guinea, and are organized as a monarchy. Marriage is 
polygamous, the first wife being the senior. The eldest daughter 
of the first wife marries the brother of the second wife. In- 


heritance is matrilineal, and both family and personal ownership 
of goods exist. The dead are exposed, then buried in sacred 
groves, and sacrifices take place on the grave. They are animists 
and have secret societies ( Sebe and Basondji). 

See Arcin, La Guinie Fran^aise (1907). 

LANDWEHR, that part of the organized forces of which 
continuous service is required only in time of war. The Prussian 
Landwehr was first formed during the War of Liberation against 
Napoleon and after the unification of Germany became the recog- 
nized second-line army. On termination of their service in the 
active army, all reservists passed into the Landwehr, with which 
they served for eleven years, up to the age of 39, then passing 
to the Landsturm. At the opening of the World War the bulk of 
the Landwehr were absorbed into the active army, and from the 
residue there were formed a number of independent Landwehr 
brigades, which later in the war were combined to form divisions. 
These were at first utilized for line of communication duties, but 
later took part in operations on the eastern front and held quiet 
sectors of the line in the west. A total of 34 Landwehr divisions 
were organized at various periods during the war. 

In Austria-Hungary the pre-war Landwehr was a totally differ- 
ent organization, being in reality a cadre force existing alongside 
the regular army. Into it were passed not only those men who had 
completed their term of service in the active army, but also those 
who for want of vacancies could not be placed in the latter. 
Peace-time training was limited to a few weeks every two years. 
At the opening of the World War Austria mobilized eight Land- 
wehr (Schutzen) divisions and Hungary eight Honved divisions, 
and three additional Schutzen and nine Honved divisions had been 
raised before its termination in 1918. 

The Swiss Landwehr consists of men who serve for eight 
years between the ages of 33 and 40; the force includes units of 
all arms and numbers some 70,000 men. Training at present con- 
sists only of a few repetition courses and arms inspections. 

LANE, EDWARD WILLIAM (1801-1876), English 
Arabic scholar, son of Dr. Theophilus Lane, prebendary of Here- 
ford, was born on Sept. 17, 1801. He was educated at Bath and 
Hereford grammar schools. In 1825 he started for Egypt in 
search of health. There he spent three years, twice ascended 
the Nile, proceeding as far as the second cataract, and composed 
a complete description of Egypt, with a portfolio of 101 draw- 
ings. He again visited Egypt in 1833-35, residing mainly in Cairo, 
but retiring to Luxor during the plague of 1835. Lane took up his 
residence in the Mohammedan quarter, and under the name of 
Mansur Effendi lived the life of an Egyptian scholar. His Account 
of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians appeared 
in 1836, and became a classic. The translation of the Arabian 
Nights, with notes and illustrations, designed to make the book 
a sort of encyclopaedia of Eastern manners, appeared between 
1838 and 1840. In 1840 Lane married a Greek lady. A useful 
volume of Selections from the Kur-dn was published in 1843, but 
before it passed through the press Lane was again in Egypt, where 
he spent seven years (1842-49) collecting materials for a great 
Arabic lexicon, which the munificence of Lord Prudhoe (after- 
wards duke of Northumberland) enabled him to undertake. The 
most important of the materials amassed during this sojourn was 
a copy in 24 thick quarto volumes of Sheikh Murtada’s great 
lexicon, the Taj el 'Artis, which, though itself a compilation, is so 
extensive and exact that it formed the main basis of Lane’s sub- 
sequent work. 

Returning to England in 1849, Lane devoted the remaining 27 
years of his life to digesting and translating his Arabic material in 
the form of a great thesaurus of the lexicographical knowledge of 
the Arabs. He worked at this Arabic- English Lexicon with un- 
flagging diligence till a few days before his death at Worthing on 
Aug. 10, 1876. Five parts appeared during his lifetime (1863-74), 
and three posthumous parts were afterwards edited from his 
papers by S. Lane-Poole. Lane’s scholarship was recognized by 
many learned European societies. He was a member of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society, a correspondent of the French Institute, etc. 
In 1863 he was awarded a small civil list pension, which was after 
his death continued to his widow. 
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A Memoir, by his grand-nephew, S. Lane-Poole, was prefixed to part 
vi. of the Lexicon. It was published separately in 1877. 

LANE, FRANKLIN KNIGHT (1864-1921), American 
public official, was born near Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada, 
July 15, 1864. He graduated at the University of California in 
1886. Beginning his career as a newspaper reporter, he later 
studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1889, and practised in 
San Francisco. In 1897 he was elected city attorney, to which 
office he was twice re-elected. In 1905 he was appointed by 
President Roosevelt a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and was retained by President Taft, serving for eight 
years. In 1913 he entered the cabinet of President Wilson as 
secretary of the interior. During his term of office the wealth 
of Alaska was made more accessible by the construction of a 
government railway. To the Indians he gave special attention, 
maintaining that perpetual tutelage was wrong. He advocated 
development of national resources without waste as being reason- 
able conservation, and earnestly urged the reclamation of land. In 
1920 he resigned his post. He died at Rochester, Minn , May 18, 
1921. 

Lane was the author of The American Spirit addresses delivered 
in war time (1918). 

See also A. W. Lane and L. H. Wall, The Letters of Franklin K. 
Lane, Personal and Political (1923). 

LANE, SIR HUGH PERCY (1875-1915), Irish art col- 
lector, was born in Co. Cork on Nov. 9, 1875, the son of the Rev. 
J. W. Lane. He entered the firm of Colnaghi and Company in 
1893 and rapidly made a name as a connoisseur of extraordinary 
perception. In 1898 he began dealing on his own account. He 
took a prominent part in the revival of an interest in art in 
Ireland, especially in establishing a gallery of modern art in 
Dublin. A fine collection was ultimately made, and housed in 
Harcourt street, Dublin, where it was opened in 1906. He was 
knighted in 1909. He acted as adviser on the formation of the 
Johannesburg Municipal Gallery of Modern Art (1909), and 
brought together the Cape Town National Gallery collection of 
x 7th century Dutch pictures (1912). He was in 1914 appointed 
director of the National Gallery of Ireland. He was drowned in 
th£ sinking of the “Lusitania,” May 7, 1915. After his death a 
controversy arose about a collection of pictures, mostly of the 
French Impressionist school, which he had lent to Dublin in 
1906 and had offered to give if a permanent gallery were provided. 
As this condition was not complied with he withdrew the loan 
and lent these pictures to the National Gallery in London, to 
which he bequeathed them in 1913. However, before sailing to 
America in 1915, he made a codicil to his will restoring the pic- 
tures to Dublin; but this codicil was unwitnessed, and on Lane’s 
death the National Gallery became possessed of the pictures. 
On Dublin protesting, a committee was set up in 1924 to con- 
side? the question, and its report (1926) affirmed that Lane 
thought he was making a legal disposition in his codicil, but that 
an act of parliament was necessary to put it into force, and that 
it would not be proper to modify his will by act of parliament. 
The pictures are now in the Tate Gallery. 

See Lady Gregory, Hugh Lane's Life and Achievements : with some 
account of the Dublin Galleries (1920). 

LANE, JAMES HENRY (1814-1866), American soldier 
and politician, was born at Lawrenceburg, Ind., on June 22, 1814. 
The son of an Indiana politician, he was admitted to the bar, 
served in the Mexican War, was lieutenant-governor of Indiana, 
j Democratic representative in Congress, and in 1855 emigrated 
to Kansas. There he soon became prominent in the Free State 
forces, both in a political and military way, being sccond-in-com- 
mand in Lawrence during the “Wakarusa War,” senator-elect 
under the Topeka constitution, one of the Free State leaders in- 
dicted for treason, and a participant in the domestic feuds of 
1856-57. After Kansas became a State, Lane was elected in 
1861 to the U.S. Senate as a Republican. As a result of the 
president’s favour he exercised vague military powers in Kansas 
during the Civil War, in spite of the protests of the governor and 
the regular departmental commanders. In the autumn of 1S61 
he conducted a devastating campaign on the Missouri border, 
and in July 1862, he was appointed commissioner of recruiting. 


Accused of being implicated in Indian contracts of a fraudulent 
character, in a fit of depression he took his own life, dying near 
It. Leavenworth, Kan., on July 11, 1866. Ambitious, unscrupu- 
lous, rash and impulsive, and generally regarded by his contem- 
poraries as an unsafe leader, Lane was a man of great energy 
and personal magnetism, and possessed oratorical powers of a 
high order. 

See L. W. Spring, “The Career of a Kansas Politician,” in the 
Amer. Hist. Rev. (vol. iv., Oct. 1898) and the too laudatory biography 
by John Speer (Garden City, Kan., 1898). 

LANE-POOLE, STANLEY (1854- ), British historian 

and archaeologist, was born in London on Dec. 18, 1854, and was 
educated at Corpus Christi college, Oxford, and Dublin univer- 
sity. His first post was in the coin department of the British 
Museum (1874-92), where he compiled a catalogue in 14 vol- 
umes of the oriental and Indian coins. During this period he 
went on archaeological missions organized by the Government 
to Egypt (1883) and Russia (1886). He also visited Australia. 
From 1895 to 1897 he was engaged on archaeological research at 
Cairo, under the direction of the Egyptian Government, and on 
his return to England was appointed professor of Arabic at 
Trinity college, Dublin, a post which he held until 1904. His 
numerous publications include: Histories of the Moors in Spain 
(1887, 9th ed., 1915); Turkey (1888, 6th ed , enlarged, 1908); 
The Barbary Corsairs (1890, 3rd ed., 1915) ; Egypt in the Middle 
Ages (1901); Mediaeval India (1902, 9th ed., 1915); Essays in 
Oriental Numismatics (3 vols., 1874, 1877 and 1892); The Thou - 
sand and One Nights (3 vols., 1906); Mediaeval India from Con- 
temporary Sources (1916); A Short History of India in the Mid- 
dle Ages (1917); and biographies of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
(18S8), Sir G. F. Bowen (1889), Sir Harry Parkes (1894), Sir 
R. Church (1890), E. W Lane (1877), Aurangzib (1892), 
Saladin (1898), Babur (1899), and Watson Pasha (1919). 

LANESSAN, JEAN MARIE ANTOINE DE (1843- 
1919), French statesman and naturalist, was born at Sainte- 
Andre de Cubzac (Gironde) on July 13, 1843. Elected to the 
Municipal Council of Paris in 1879, he declared in favour of 
communal autonomy, and joined with Henri Rochefort in de- 
manding the erection of a monument to the Communards; but 
after his election to the Chamber of Deputies for the 5th arron- 
dissement of Paris in 1881 he gradually veered from the extreme 
Radical party to the Republican Union, and identified himself 
with the cause of colonial expansion. A government mission to 
the French colonies in 18S6-1887, in connection with the approach- 
ing Paris exhibition, gave him the opportunity of studying colonial 
questions, on which, after his return, he published three works: 
La Tunisie (Paris, 18S7); L'Expansion coloniale de la France 
(ib., 1888); LTndo-CItine Jr anodise ( ib 1SS9). In 1891 he was 
made civil and military governor of French Indo-China; he con- 
solidated French influence in Annam and Cambodia, and secured 
a large accession of territory on the Mekong river from the king- 
dom of Siam. He was recalled in 1894, and published a defence of 
his much-criticised administration (La Colonisation Jranqaise cn 
Indo-Chinc) in the following year. In the Waldeck-Rousseau 
cabinet of 1899 to 1902 he was minister of marine, and in 1901 
he secured the passage of a large naval programme. At the gen- 
eral election of 1906 he was not re-elected; he retired from poli- 
tics in 1914 and died at Ecouen ( Scine-et-Oisc ) on Nov. 8, 1919. 

LANETT, a city of Chambers county, Ala., U.S.A., on the 
Chattahoochee river (eastern boundary of the State), 30m above 
Columbus, Georgia. It is on Federal highway 29 and is served 
by the Chattahoochee Valley and the Western of Alabama rail- 
ways. The population was 4,976 in 1920 (19% negroes). It has 
cotton mills, dye works, and a bleachery. 

LANFRANC (d. 1089), archbishop of Canterbury, was born 
early in the nth century at Pavia, where his father, Hanbald, was 
a magistrate. Lanfranc studied law, and tradition links him with 
Irncrius of Bologna as a pioneer in the renaissance of Roman law. 
After his father’s death he crossed the Alps to found a school in 
France. About 1039 he became the master of the cathedral school 
at Avranches, where he taught for three years. But in 1042 he 
entered the newly founded house of Bee. Until 1045 he lived at 
Bee in absolute seclusion. He was then persuaded by Abbot 
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Herluin to open a school in the monastery. His pupils were drawn 
not only from France and Normandy, but also from Gascony, 
Flanders, Germany and Italy. Many of them afterwards attained 
high positions in the Church; one, Anselm of Badagio, became 
pope as Alexander II. Lanfranc set the seal of intellectual activ- 
ity on the reform movement of which Bee was the centre. The 
favourite subjects of his lectures were logic and dogmatic the- 
ology. He was therefore naturally invited to defend the doctrine 
of transubstantiation against the attacks of Berengar of Tours. 
He took up the task with the greatest zeal, although Berengar had 
been his personal friend; he was the protagonist of orthodoxy at 
the councils of Vercelli (1050), Tours (1054) and Rome (1059). 
To his influence we may attribute the desertion of Berengar ’s 
cause by Hildebrand and the more broad-minded of the cardinals. 
Our knowledge of Lanfranc’s polemics is chiefly derived from the 
tract De corpore et sanguine Domini which he wrote many years 
later (after 1079) when Berengar had been finally condemned. 

In the midst of his scholastic and controversial activities Lan- 
franc became a political force. While merely a prior of Bee he 
led the opposition to the uncanonical marriage of Duke William 
with Matilda of Flanders (1053), and incurred a sentence of 
exile. But the quarrel was settled, and he undertook to obtain 
the pope’s approval of the marriage. This he accomplished at the 
same council which witnessed his third victory over Berengar 
(1059), an d he thus acquired a lasting claim on William’s grati- 
tude. In 1066 he became the first abbot of St. Stephen’s at Caen, 
founded by the duke as a penance for his disobedience to the 
Holy See. William adopted the Cluniac programme of ecclesias- 
tical reform, and obtained the support of Rome for his English 
expedition in the character of a crusader against schism and cor- 
ruption. Alexander II., the former pupil of Lanfranc, gave the 
Norman Conquest the papal benediction. 

When the sec of Rouen next fell vacant (1067), Lanfranc de- 
clined the honour, and he was nominated to the English primacy 
as soon as Stigand had been canonically deposed (1070). The 
new archbishop at once began a policy of reorganization and re- 
form. Thomas of Bayeux, archbishop-elect of York, asserted that 
his see was independent of Canterbury and claimed jurisdiction 
over the greater part of midland England. Lanfranc, during a 
visit to Rome to receive the pallium, obtained an order from 
Alexander that the disputed points should be settled by a council 
of the English Church. This was held at Winchester in 1072. 
Thanks to a skilful use of forged documents, the primate carried 
the council’s verdict upon every point. Although the school of Bee j 
was firmly attached to the doctrine of papal sovereignty, he still 
assisted William in maintaining the independence of the English 
Church; and appears at one time to have favoured a neutral atti- 
tude in the quarrels between papacy and empire. In the domestic 
affairs of England Lanfranc sought to extricate the Church from 
the fetters of the state and of secular interests. He was a gener- 
ous patron of monasticism. He endeavoured to enforce celibacy 
upon the secular clergy. He obtained the king’s permission to j 
deal with the affairs of the Church in synods which met apart from 1 
the Great Council, and were exclusively composed of ecclesiastics. 
His influence shaped the famous ordinance which separated the 
ecclesiastical from the secular courts ( c . 1076). But he acknowl- 
edged the royal right to veto the legislation of national synods. 
In the cases of Odo of Bayeux (1082) and of William of St. 
Calais, bishop of Durham (1088), he used his legal ingenuity to 
justify the trial of bishops before a lay tribunal. He accelerated 
the process of substituting Normans for Englishmen in all prefer- 
ments of importance. 

Lanfranc’s greatest political service was rendered in 1075, when 
he detected and foiled the conspiracy which had been formed by 
the earls of Norfolk and Hereford. He interceded for Waltheof’s 
life and to the last spoke of the earl as an innocent sufferer for the 
crimes of others; he lived on terms of friendship with Bishop 
Wulfstan. On the death of the Conqueror (1087) he secured the 
succession for William Rufus, in spite of the discontent of the 
Anglo-Norman baronage; and in 1088 his exhortations induced 
the English militia to fight on the side of the new sovereign against* 
Odo of Bayeux and the other partisans of Duke Robert. He 


exacted promises of just government from Rufus, and was no' 
afraid to remonstrate when the promises were disregarded. Ir 
1089 he was stricken with fever and he died on May 24 amidsi 
universal lamentations. As a statesman Lanfranc did something 
to uphold the traditional ideal of his office; as a primate he ele 
vated the standards of clerical discipline and education. Of all th< 
Hildebrandine statesmen who applied their teacher’s ideas withir 
the sphere of a natiqnal church he was the most successful. 

The chief authority is the Vita Lanfranci by Milo Crispin, who wa: 
precentor at Bee and died in 1149. Milo drew largely upon the ViU 
Herluini, composed by Gilbert Crispin, abbot of Westminster. Thi 
Chronicon Bcccensis abbatiae, a 14th-century compilation, should als( 
be consulted. The first edition of these two sources, and of Lanfranc’: 
P. Jafffi, Berlin, 1865). Of modern works A. Charma’s Lanfranc (Paris 
1648). Another edition, slightly enlarged, is that of J. A. Giles, Lan 
jranci opera (2 vols , Oxford, 1844). The correspondence betwcei 
Lanfranc and Gregory VII. is given in the Monumenta Gregoriana (cd 
P. Jaffe, Berlin, 1865). Of modern works A. Charma’s Lanfranc (Paris 
1849), H. Boehmer’s Die Fdlschungen Erzbsichof Lanfranks von Can 
terbury (Leipzig, 1902), and the same author’s Kirche und Staat it 
England und in der Normandie (Leipzig, 1899) are useful. See alst 
A. S. Macdonald, Lanfranc (1926), and the authorities cited in th< 
articles on Wii.uam I. and William II. (H. W. C. D. ; X.) 

LANFREY, PIERRE (1828-1877), French historian anc 
politician, was born at Chambery (Savoie). His father had beer 
one of Napoleon’s officers. The son studied philosophy anc 
history in Paris and wrote historical works of an anti-clerical anc. 
rationalizing tendency. These included L’Eglise et les philoso- 
phes du XVIII C sieclc (1855; new edition, with a notice of the 
author by E. de Presscnse, 1879) ; Essai sur la revolution jran^aisc 
(1858); Histoire politique des papes (i860); Lettres d’Everard 
(i860), a novel in the form of letters; Le Retablissement de 
la Polognc (1S63). His magnum opus was his Histoire de Napo- 
leon I cr (5 vols., 1867-75 and 1886), in which he unduly mini- 
mized Napoleons, military and administrative genius. A staunch 
republican, he was elected to the National Assembly in 1871, 
became ambassador at Berne (1871-73), and life senator in 1875. 
He died at Pau on Nov. 15, 1877. 

His Oeuvres completes were published in 12 vols. (1879 scq.), and 
his Correspondence in 2 vols. (1885). 

LANG, ANDREW (1844-1912), Scottish scholar and man 
of letters, was born at Selkirk on March 31, 1844. He was edu- 
cated at Selkirk Grammar school, Edinburgh academy, the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews and Balliol college, Oxford. He held a 
fellowship of Merton until he married in 1875, when he removed 
to London. Lang was one of the greatest journalists of his time, 

I always fresh and original, and writing from a mind overflowing 
* with all kinds of out-of-the-way knowledge. He wrote leaders 
for the Daily News , literary and critical articles for the Morning 
Post and other papers; he also wrote articles on ballads, crystal 
gazing, poltergeist, totemism and many other questions for the 
9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. f 

He was keenly interested in Scottish history, especially in the 
history of the Stuarts; it would be almost fair to call him the 
| last of the Jacobites. He had a passion for unravelling mysterious 
intrigues and Scottish history gave him plenty of opportunities. 
Among his works in this field were The Mystery of Mary Stuart 
(1901; rev. ed. 1904); The Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart 
(1906); John Knox and the Reformation (1905); Pickle the 
Spy (1897); a History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation 
to the Suppression of the last Jacobite Rising (4 vols., 1900-07), 
a work containing many entertaining digressions; and other 
monographs on Scottish questions. He also took a keen interest 
in French history; he wrote a book on the ‘‘Man in the Irorf 
Mask,” which he called The ValePs Tragedy (1903), and a 
counterblast to Anatole France’s work on Joan of Arc in The 
Maid of France (1908). 

Lang was an incurable romantic, and this is one of the reasons 
for his great success in writing for children. Generations of them 
were delighted with the long series of fairy books, beginning with 
the Blue Fairy Tale Book (1889), and going on with the Red , the 
Green and the Yellow, and then with true stories equally en- 
chanting. Lang’s first ambition had been towards poetry. He 
published many pleasant volumes of verse, beginning with the 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France (1872), in which he experi- 
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mented in various metres. He was disappointed by the reception 
of his narrative poem on Helen of Troy (1882). His serious 
Homeric studies bore fruit in his collaboration with S. H. Butcher 
in a prose translation (1879) of the Odyssey, and with E. Myers 
and Walter Leaf in a prose version of the Iliad (1883). Of his 
separate books on classical subjects the best is The World of 
Homer (1910). 

Lang’s other main preoccupation was with myth and folklore. 
He made solid contributions to the subject in his Custom and 
Myth (1884); My th f Literature and Religion (2 vols., 1887; rev. 
ed^, 1899); The Making of Religion (1898). Many academic 
honours were conferred on him. His biographer (G. S. Gordon) 
in the Dictionary of National Biography calls him the “greatest 
bookman of his age.” He died at Bunchory, Aberdeenshire, on 
July 20, 1912. 

LANG, COSMO GORDON (1864- ), Anglican divine, 

was born in Aberdeen on Oct. 31, 1864, the son of John Marshall 
Lang, sometime moderator of the Church of Scotland. Educated 
at Glasgow university and Balliol college, Oxford, he graduated 
in 1886 and two years later was elected a fellow of All Souls. In 
1890 he was ordained and was appointed curate of the parish 
church of Leeds. From 1893 to 1896 he was fellow and dean of 
divinity of Magdalen college, Oxford, and from 1894-96 vicar 
of the university church of St. Mary’s. In 1896 he became vicar 
of Portsea, and in 1901 suffragan bishop of Stepney, London, and 
canon of St. Paul’s cathedral. In 1908 he was appointed arch- 
bishop of York. His eloquence and clear common sense made 
him an influential member of the House of Lords, and in 1909 he 
was appointed a member of the royal commission on divorce. 
He took a leading part in the support of the Prayer Book measure 
in Parliament in 1928. On Nov. 12, 1928, he succeeded Dr. David- 
son as archbishop of Canterbury, at a critical point in the 
Church's history, the revised Prayer Book having been twice 
rejected by Parliament. The great feature of his career has been 
his social work in industrial centres, Portsea, the East End, and 
the manufacturing towns of the north. 

His published works include The Miracles of Jesus as Marks of the 
Way of Life (1001); Thoughts on some of the Parables of Jesus 
(1906) ; The Opportunity of the Church of England (1905) ; Prayer 
Book Revision (Speeches by the archbishops of Canterbury and of 
York, 1927). 

LANG, KARL HEINRICH, Ritter von (1764-1835), 
German historian, was bom on June 7, 1764, at Balgheim, near 
Nordlingen. At intervals from 1793 to 1801 Lang was closely 
connected with the Prussian statesman Hardenberg, who em- 
ployed him as his private secretary and archivist, and in 1797 
he was present with Hardenberg at the congress of Rastadt as 
secretary to the legation. He was occupied chiefly with affairs 
of the principalities of Anspach and Bayreuth, newly acquired 
by Prussia, and especially in the settlement of disputes with 
Bavaria as to their boundaries. He was archivist at Munich 
from 1810 to 1817, and devoted himself to the study of Bavarian 
history. He died on March 26, 1835. 

Lang is best known through his Metnoiren (Brunswick, 2 
vols. 1842) which must, however, be read with caution on ac- 
count of their satirical tone. 

LANGDELL, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS (1826- 

1906), American jurist, was born in New Boston, N.H., May 22, 
1826. He studied at Phillips Exeter academy in 1845-48, at Har- 
vard college in 1848-50 and in the Harvard law school in 1851-54. 
He practised law in 1854-70 in New York city, but he was almost 
unknown when, in Jan. 1870, he was appointed Dane professor 
of law, and soon afterwards dean of the law faculty of Harvard 
university. He resigned the deanship in 1895, 1900 became 

Dane professor emeritus, and on July 6, 1906, died in Cambridge. 
He received the degree of LL.D. in 1875; in 1903 a chair in the 
law school was named in his honour; and after his death one of 
the school buildings was named Langdell Hall. He remodelled the 
administration of the Harvard law school and introduced the 
“case” system of instruction. 

Langdell wrote Selection of Cases on the Law of Contracts (1870, 
the first book used in the “case” system; enlarged, 1877) ; Cases on 
Sales (1872); Summary of Equity Pleading (1877, 2nd ed., 1883); 
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Cases in Equity Pleading (1883) ; and Brief Survey of Equity Juris - 
diction (1905). 

LANGDON, JOHN (1741-1819), American statesman, was 
born in Portsmouth, N.H., on June 25, 1741. After an appren- 
ticeship in a counting-house, he led a sea-faring life for several 
years, and became a shipowner and merchant. In Dec. 1774 as a 
militia captain he assisted in the capture of Ft. William and Mary 
at New Castle, N.H., one of the first overt acts of the American 
colonists against the property of the Crown. He was elected to 
the last royal assembly of New Hampshire and then to the sec- 
ond Continental Congress in 1775, but he resigned and in June, 
1776, became Congress’s agent of prizes in New Hampshire, and in 
1778 continental (naval) agent of Congress in this State, where he 
supervised the building of John Paul Jones’s “Ranger,” and other 
vessels. He was a judge of the New Hampshire court of common 
pleas in 1776-77, a member (and speaker) of the New Hampshire 
house of representatives from 1776 until 1782, a member of the 
State Constitutional Convention of 1778 and of the State senate 
in 1784-85, and in 1783-84 was again a member of Congress. He 
contributed largely to raise troops in 1777 to meet Burgoyne; and 
he served as a captain at Bennington and at Saratoga. He was 
president of New Hampshire in 1785-86 and in 1788-89; a 
member of the Federal Constitutional Convention in 1787; a 
member of the State convention which ratified the Federal Consti- 
tution for New Hampshire; a member of the U.S. Senate in 1789- 
1801, and its president pro-tern. during the first Congress and the 
second session of the second Congress; a member of the New 
Hampshire house of representatives in 1801-05 and its speaker 
in 1803-05; and governor of the State in 1805-09 and in 1810-12. 
He refused the naval portfolio in Jefferson’s cabinet, and received 
nine electoral votes for the vice-presidency in 1808. He died in 
Portsmouth on Sept. 18, 1819. 

Alfred Langdon Elwyn has edited Letters by Washington, 
Adams , Jefferson and Others , Written During and After the 
Revolution, to John Langdon of New Hampshire (Philadelphia, 

1880) . 

LANGE, FRIEDRICH ALBERT (1828-187 5), German 
philosopher and sociologist, was born on Sept. 28, 1828, at Wald, 
near Solingen, the son of the theologian, J. P. Lange. He 
was educated at Duisburg, Zurich and Bonn, where he distin- 
guished himself by gymnastics as much as by study. He taught 
in various places for some time, but gave up teaching when school- 
masters were forbidden political activity. He wrote: Die Leibes - 
iibungen (1863), Die Arbeiterfrage (1865, 5th ed. 1894), 
Geschichte des Materialismus und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in der 
Gegenwart (1866; 7th ed. with biographical sketch by H. Cohen, 
1902; Eng. trans., E. C. Thomas, 1877), and /. S. Mill's Ansichten 
iiber die sociale Frage (1866). In 1866, discouraged by affairs in 
Germany, he moved to Winterthur, near Zurich, to write for the 
democratic newspaper, W inter thurer Landbote. In 1869 he was 
Privatdozent at Zurich, and next year professor. The strong 
French sympathies of the Swiss in the Franco-German War led 
to his resignation. In 1872 he became professor at Marburg, 
where he died on Nov. 23, 1875. His Logische Studien was pub- 
lished by H. Cohen in 1877 (2nd ed., 1894). 

See O. A. Ellissen, F. A. Lange (Leipzig, 1891) ; and in Monatsch. d . 
Comeniusgesell. iii., 1894, 210 ff . ; H. Cohen in Preuss. Jahrb. xxvii , 
1876, 353 ff.; Vaihinger, Hartmann , Duhring und Lange (Iserlohn, 
1876) ; J. M. Bosch, F. A. Lange und sein Standpunkt d. Ideals 
(Frauenfeld, 1890) ; H. Braun, F. A. Lange , als Socialokonom (Halle, 

1881) . 

LANGEAIS, a town of west-central France in the department 
of Indre-et-Loire, on the right bank of the Loire, 16 m. W.S W 
of Tours by rail. Pop. (1926) 1,847. Langeais has a church of the 
nth, 1 2th and 15th centuries but is chiefly interesting for the 
possession of a large chateau built soon after the middle of the 
15th century by Jean Bourre, minister of Louis XI. In the park 
are the ruins of a keep of late 10th century architecture, built 
by Fulk Nerra, count of Anjou. It has a small trade in bricks 
and tiles and potted meat. 

LANGENSALZA, a town in the Prussian province of 
Saxony, on the Salza, about 20 m. N.W. from Erfurt. Pop. (1925) 
11,969. Langensalza became a town in 1211 and was afterwards 
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part of the electorate of Saxony. In 1815 it came into the pos- 
session of Prussia. Near it are the remains of the old Benedictine 
monastery of Homburg or Hohenburg, where the emperor Henry 
IV. defeated the Saxons in 1075. The manufacture of cloth is the 
chief industry; lace, machines, cigars and leather are also pro- 
duced, while spinning, dyeing, brewing and printing are carried on. 
There is a sulphur bath in the neighbourhood. 

LANGENTHAL (1,558 ft.), a town in the canton of Berne, 
Switzerland. The place has a population of 6,280, mainly Ger- 
man-speaking Protestants, who engage in agriculture and a few 
industries such as weaving, dyeing and machine making. It is 
on the railway Berne-Zurich, with branches to Huttwil, Oensin- 
gen and Melchnau. 

LANGHAM, SIMON (d. 1376), archbishop of Canterbury 
and cardinal, was born at Langham in Rutland, becoming a monk 
in the abbey of St. Teter at Westminster, and later prior and then 
abbot of this house. He was treasurer of England (1360), bishop 
of Ely (1361), chancellor of England (1363) and archbishop of 
Canterbury (1366). He drove the secular clergy from their 
college of Canterbury Hall, Oxford, and filled their places with 
monks. The expelled head of the seculars was a certain John de 
Wiclif, who has been identified with the reformer Wycliffe. Lang- 
ham was made a cardinal by Pope Urban V. in r368. Two months 
later he was compelled to resign his archbishopric and went to 
Avignon. He was made cardinal-bishop of Pracncste in 1373. 
In 1374 he was elected archbishop of Canterbury for the second 
time; but he withdrew his claim and died at Avignon on July 22, 
1376. Langham’s tomb is the oldest monument to an ecclesiastic 
in Westminster Abbey; he left the residue of his estate — a large 
sum of money — to the abbey, and has been called its second 
founder 

LANGHOLM, burgh and parish, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 
on the Esk, 16 m. N.E. of Annan, and is the terminus of a branch 
line connecting with the L.N E R system at Riddings Junction. 
Pop. (1921) 2,653. Its prosperity depends on the numerous 
woollen mills. Distilling, dyeing and tanning are also carried on, 
and sijles of cattle and sheep held. The Esk and Liddell are fa- 
vourite fishing streams. 

LANGHORNE, JOHN (i735-i779), English poet and 
translator of Plutarch, was born at Kirkby Stephen, Westmorland. 
He was appointed (1766) to the rectory of Blagdon, Somerset, 
where he died on April 1, 1779. His poems (original and transla- 
tions), and sentimental tales are now forgotten, but his trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s Lives (1770), in which he had the co-operation 
of his elder brother William (1721-1772), is not yet superseded. 

His poems were published in 1804 by his son, J. T. Langhornc, with 
a memoir of the author. 

LANGIEWICZ, MARYAN (1827-1887), Polish patriot, 
was born at Krotoszyn, in the province of Posen, on Aug. 5, 1827, 
his father being the local doctor. Langiewicz was educated at 
Posen, Breslau and Prague, and was compelled to earn his daily 
bread by giving lectures. He subsequently entered the Prussian 
Landwehr and served for a year in the royal guard. In i860 he 
migrated to Paris and was for a time professor in the high school 
founded there by Mieroslawski. The same year he took part in 
Garibaldi’s Neapolitan campaign, and was then a professor in the 
military school at Cuneo till the establishment was closed. In 
1862 he entered into communication with the central Polish com- 
mittee at Warsaw, and on the outbreak of the insurrection of 
Jan. 22, 1863, took the command of the armed bands and inflicted 
several defeats on the Russians, which encouraged him to pro- 
claim himself dictator (March 10). On March 18, however, his 
army was almost annihilated at Zagosc, whereupon he took 
refuge in Austrian territory and was interned at Tamow, and 
afterwards at the fortress of Josephstadt, from which he was re- 
leased in 1865. He then lived at Solothurn as a citizen of the 
Swiss Republic, and subsequently entered the Turkish service 
as Langie Bey. He died at Constantinople on May n, 1887. 

See Boleslaw Limanowski, The National Insurrection of 1863-64 
(Pol.) (Lemberg, 1900) ; Paolo Mazzoleni, I Bergamaschi in Polonia 
nel 1863 (Bergamo, 1893). 

LANGLAND, WILLIAM (c. 133 2-c. 1400), the supposed 
English poet, generally regarded as the single author of the 14th- 


century poem Piers the Plowman. Its full title is — The Vision of 
William concerning Piers the Plowman , together with Vita de 
Do-wel, Do-bet, et Do-best, secundum Wit et Resoun; usually 
given in Latin as Visio Willelmi de Petro Plowman, etc.; the 
whole work being sometimes briefly described as Liber de Petro 
Plowman. We know nothing of William Langland except from 
the supposed evidence of the mss. of the poem and the text itself. 

The Vision of Piers Plowman. — The poem exists in three 
forms. If we denote these by the names of A-text (or Vernon), 
B-text (or Crowley), and C-text (or Whitaker), we find, of the 
first, ten mss , of the second, fourteen, and of the third, seventeen, 
besides seven others of a mixed type. A complete edition of all 
three texts was printed for the Early English Text Society as 
edited by W. W. Skeat, with the addition of Richard the Redeless, 
and containing full notes to all three texts, with a glossary and 
indexes, in 1867-85. The Clarendon Press edition, by the same 
editor, appeared in 1886. 

The A-text dating from about 1362 contains a prologue and 12 
passus or cantos (i.-iv , the vision of the Lady Meed; v.-viii., the 
vision of Piers the Plowman; ix.-xii., the vision of Do-wel, Do-bet 
and Do-best), with 2,567 lines. The B-text ( c . 1377) is much 
longer, containing 7,242 lines, with additional passus following 
after xi. of A, the earlier passus being altered in various respects. 
The C-text ( c . 1395-98) with 7,357 lines, is a revision of B. 

The general contents of the poem may be gathered from a 
brief description of the C-text. This is divided into twenty-three 
passus, nominally comprising four parts, called respectively Visio 
de Petro Plowman, Visio de Do-wel, Visio de Do-bet and Visio de 
Do-best. Here Do-bet signifies “do better” in modern English; 
the explanation of the names being that he who does a kind action 
does well y he who teaches others to act kindly does better, whilst 
he who combines both practice and theory, both doing good him- 
self and teaching others to do the same, does best. But the visions 
by no means closely correspond to these descriptions; and Skeat 
divides the whole into a set of eleven visions, which may be thus 
enumerated: (1 ) Vision of the Field Full of Folk, of Holy Church, 
and of the Lady Meed (passus i.-v.); (2) Vision of the Seven 
Deadly Sins, and of Piers the Plowman (pass, vi.-x); (3) Wit, 
Study, Clergy and Scripture (pass, xi., xii.); (4) Fortune, Nature, 
Recklessness and Reason (pass, xiii., xiv.); (5) Vision of Imag- 
inative (pass, xv.); (6) Conscience, Patience and Activa-Vita 
(pass, xvi., xvii.); (7) Free-will and the Tree of Charity (pass, 
xviii., xix.); (8) Faith, Hope and Charity (pass, xx.); (9) The 
Triumph of Piers the Plowman, i.e., the Crucifixion, Burial and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ (pass, xxi.); (10) The Vision of 
Grace (pass, xxii.); (ri) The Vision of Antichrist (pass, xxiii.). 

The vision is formless and full of digressions. It shows no 
French influence in its verse which is based on alliterative stresses 
and is unrhymed, on the other hand the use of allegory as a 
vehicle of satire reminds one of the Roman de la Rose. The book 
is a document of primary importance for the social history of the 
time. The author describes the hard condition of the poor, in- 
veighs against clerical abuses and the rapacity of the friars; tells 
of the miseries caused by the great pestilences then prevalent and 
by the hasty and ill-advised marriages consequent thereupon; and 
denounces lazy workmen and sham beggars, the corruption and 
bribery in the law courts, and the numerous forms of falsehood 
which are at all times the fit subjects for satire and indignant 
exposure. In describing the seven deadly sins, Glutton and Sloth 
are portraits rather than abstractions and great power of descrip- 
tions is shown throughout the work. The numerous allegorical 
personages introduced, such as Scripture, Clergy, Conscience, 
Patience and the like, are generally mouthpieces of the author 
himself though they sometimes speak purely “in character.” 

Skeat’s View of Langland. — The traditional view, accepted 
by Skeat and Jusserand, that a single author — and that author 
Langland — was responsible for the whole poem, in all its versions, 
has been disputed. Skeat’s statement may be summarized as fol- 
lows. The author’s name was William (and probably Langland), 
and he was born about 1332, perhaps at Cleobury Mortimer in 
Shropshire. His father, who was doubtless a franklin or farmer, 
and his other friends put him to school, made a “clerk” or scholar 
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of him, and taught him what Holy Writ meant. In 1362, at the 
age of about thirty, he found himself wandering upon the Mal- 
vern hills, and fell asleep beside a stream, and saw in a vision a 
field full of folk, i.e., this present world, and many other remark- 
able sights which he duly records. From this supposed circum- 
stance he named his poem The Vision of William , though it is 
really a succession of visions, since he mentions several occasions 
on which he awoke, and afterwards again fell asleep; and he even 
tells us of some adventures which befell him in his waking 
moments. In some of these visions there is no mention of Piers 
the Plowman, but in others he describes him as being the coming 
reformer who was to remedy all abuses, and restore the world to 
a right condition. His conception of this reformer changes from 
time to time, and becomes more exalted as the poem advances. 
At first he is a ploughman, one of the true and honest labourers 
who are the salt of the earth; but at last he is identified with the 
great reformer who has come already, the regenerator of the 
world in the person of Jesus Christ; in the author’s own phrase — 
“Petrus est Christus.” If this be borne in mind, it will not be 
possible to make the mistake into which so many have fallen, of 
speaking of Piers the Plowman as being the author, not the sub- 
ject, of the poem. 

The author once alludes to the nickname of Long Will bestowed 
upon him from his tallness of stature — just as the poet Gascoigne 
was familiarly called Long George. Though there is mention of 
the Malvern hills more than once near the beginning of the poem, 
the poet lived for “many years in Cornhill (London), with his 
wife Kitte and his daughter Calote.” He seems to have come to 
London soon after the date of the first commencement of his 
work, and to have long continued there. He describes himself as 
being a tall man, one who was loath to reverence lords or ladies 
or persons in gay apparel, and not deigning to say “God save you” 
to the sergeants whom he met in the street, insomuch that many 
people took him to be a fool. He was very poor, wore long robes, 
and had a shaven crown, having received the clerical tonsure. 
But he seems only to have taken minor orders, and earned a 
precarious living by singing the placebo , dirige and seven psalms 
for the good of men’s souls. The fact that he was married may 
explain why he never rose in the church. But he had another 
source of livelihood in his ability to write out legal documents, 
and he was extremely familiar with the law courts at Westminster. 
His leisure time must have been entirely occupied with his poem, 
which was the work of a lifetime. He was not satisfied with re- 
writing it once, but he actually re-wrote it twice, and from the 
abundance of the MSS. which still exist we can see its develop- 
ment from the earliest draught (A-text), written about 1362, to 
its latest form (C-text), written about 1393 1 . 

In 1399, just before the deposition of Richard II., appeared 
a poem addressed to the king, who is designated as “Richard the 
Redeless,” i.e., devoid of counsel. This poem, occurring in only 
one MS. [of the B-text] in which it is incomplete, breaking off 
abruptly in the middle of a page, may safely be attributed to 
Langland, who was then in Bristol. As he was at that time about 
sixty-seven years of age, we may be sure that he did not long 
survive the accession of Henry IV. It may here be observed that 
the well-known poem entitled Pierce Ploughman's Crede, though 
excellently written, is certainly an imitation by another hand; 
for the Pierce Ploughman of the Crede is very different in con- 
ception from the subject of “William’s Vision.” 

Professor Manly’s View. — On the other hand, the view taken 
by Professor J. M. Manly, which has obtained increasing accep- 
tance among scholars, is that the early popularity of the Piers 
Plowman poems has resulted in “the confusion of what is really 
the work of five different men,” and that Langland himself is “a 
mythical author.” The argument for the distinction in authorship 
rests on internal evidence, and on analysis of the style, diction 
and “visualizing” quality within the different texts. Whereas 
Skeat, regarding the three texts as due to the same author, gives 
most attention to the later versions, and considers B the inter- 
mediate form, as on the whole the best, Manly recognizes in A 
the real poet, and lays special stress on the importance of attention 

According to Jusserand, 1398. 


to the A-text, and particularly pass, i.-viii. In this A-text the two 
first visions are regarded as by a single author of genius, but the 
third is assigned to a continuator who tried to imitate him, the 
whole conclusion of the 12th passus being, moreover, by a third 
author, whose name, John But, is in fact given towards the end, 
but in a way leading Skeat only to credit him with a few lines. 
The same process of analysis leads to crediting the B-text and the 
C-text to separate and different authors, B working over the 
three visions of the A-text and making additions of his own, while 
C again worked over the B-text. The supposed references to the 
original author A, introduced by B and C, are then to be taken 
as part of the fiction. Who were the five authors? That question 
is left unsolved. John But, according to Professor Manly, was 
“doubtless a scribe” or “a minstrel.” B, C and the continuator of 
A “seem to have been clerics, and, from their criticisms of monks 
and friars, to have been of the secular clergy,” C being “a better 
scholar than either the continuator of A or B.” A, who “exempts 
from his satire no order of society except monks,” may have been 
himself a monk, but “as he exhibits no special technical knowl- 
edge or interests” he “may have been a layman.” As regards 
Richard the Redeless, Professor Manly attributes this to another 
imitator; he regards identity of authorship as out of the question, 
in consequence of differences in style and thought, apart from the 
conclusion as to the authorship of Piers the Plowman. 

See the editions already referred to: The Deposition of Richard II., 
ed. T. Wright (Camden Society), which is the same poem as Richard 
the Redeless; Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry; Rev. H. H. Milman, 
Hist, of Latin Christianity ; G. P. Marsh, Lectures on English; 
H. Morley, English Writers; B. ten Brink, Early English Literature; 
J. J. Jusserand, Observations snr la vision de P. P. (Paris, 1879) ; 
Les Anglais au moyen age: L’Epopte mystique de William Langland 
(1893, Eng. trans. Piers Plowman, revised and enlarged by another 
1894) ; J. M. Manly in Cambridge Hist, of English Lit., vol. ii. and 
bibliography. A long and careful summary of the whole poem is 
given in Morley’s English Writers, and is repeated in his Illustrations 
of English Religion, ch. iii. 

LANGLEY, SAMUEL PIERPONT (1834-1906), Ameri- 
can physicist and astronomer who first demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of mechanical flight (May 6, 1896), was born at Rox- 
bury, Mass., Aug. 22, 1834. He was educated in the Boston Latin 
School and in Europe. After a few years of practising architecture 
and civil engineering and holding assistant professorships in Har- 
vard College Observatory and the U S. Naval Academy, he be- 
came director of the Allegheny Observatory and professor of 
physics and astronomy in what was then known as the Western 
university of Pennsylvania (1867). He held this position until his 
election in 1887 as secretary of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington. 

Langley’s name became especially associated with two main 
branches of investigation — aeronautics and the exploration of the 
infra-red portions of the solar spectrum. When he took up the 
study of the distribution of energy in the solar spectrum he found 
the most delicate existing instrument, the thermopile, far too 
sluggish for his needs and invented the bolometer, which depends 
on the fact that the electrical conductivity of a metallic conductor 
is decreased by heat. This instrument has no superior to-day. In 
its most refined form it is believed to be capable of detecting a 
change of temperature amounting to less than one-hundred- 
millionth of a degree. By its aid Prof. Langley pushed his investi- 
gations of the solar spectrum into previously unexplored regions 
in the infra-red radiations, discovering unsuspected extensions of 
the invisible infra-red rays which he called the “new spectrum.” 

He began his work in aeronautics by a preliminary inquiry into 
the principles upon which flight depends, as he doubted the sound- 
ness of the prevailing theories as to how birds fly. After he had 
satisfied himself, by experiment with a huge “whirling table,” that 
“it was possible to construct machines that would give such 
velocity to inclined surfaces that bodies definitely heavier than air 
could be sustained upon it and moved through it with great 
velocity,” and after studying the irregularities of the winds, he 
began the construction of several model flying-machines. 

He succeeded (May 6, 1896) in launching his “aerodrome,” 
weighing 26 lb. and about 16 ft in length, with wings measuring 
between 12 and 13 ft. from tip to tip It twice sustained itself in 
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the air for about ij minutes (the full time for which it was 
supplied with fuel and water) and traversed on each occasion a 
distance of over half a mile, falling gently into the water of the 
Potomac over which it had been launched, when the engines 
stopped. Later in the same year (Nov. 28) a similar aerodrome 
flew about three-quarters of a mile, attaining a speed of 30 m. an 
hour. Never in the history of the world, previous to these at- 



LANGLEYS STEAM-DRIVEN • AERODROME. ’• WHICH IN 1896 FLEW HALF A ' 
MILE ABOVE THE POTOMAC RIVER. THE LONGEST FLIGHT THEN RECORDED 


tempts, had any such mechanism, however actuated, sustained it- 
self in the air for more than a few seconds. He thus paved the 
way for others who have achieved success with man-carrying 
machines. 

Although Langley announced soon after these experiments that 
he had brought to a close the portion of the work which seemed 
to be especially his, “the demonstration of the practicability of 
mechanical flight, ” he experimented, in 1903, with the aerodrome 
capable of carrying a man. This attempt was accompanied by re- 
peated failures and a chorus of ridicule and attack from an un- 
sympathetic press, so that the further Government financial sup- 
port which was necessary was not given. This was a severe blow 
to Langley, then 70 years old, but he never wavered in his con- 
fidence that ultimately success would be certain to result 
from his work, and it is true that the principles which he 
discovered have gained steadily in importance. Years later a test 
of his man-carrying machine made at the Curtiss shops demon- 
strated its inherent stability and remarkable ease of control. 

Langley died on Feb. 27, 1906. His published works, covering 
a wide range of topics, include nearly 200 titles. 

A complete bibliography of his work may be found in the Biog. 
Memoirs of the Nat . Acad, of Sciences, vol. vii. See this source for 
complete biography. Also Aircraft, vol. vii., pp. 5-6 (New York, 1916) ; 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. 26, pp. 546-549 
(1907) ; C. P. Adler in Badletin of the Philosophical Society of Wash- 
ington, vol. 15, pp. 1-26; Henry Feffman “A Tribute to Samuel P. 
Langley,” Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1917-18, 

pp. 157-167. 

LANGLOIS, HIPPOLYTE (1839-1912), French general, 
was born at Besan^on in 1839, and, after passing through the 
Ecole Polytechnique, was appointed to the artillery as sub-lieu- 
tenant in 1858, attaining the rank of captain in 1866. He served 
in the army of Metz in the war of 1870. In 1888 he became pro- 
fessor of artillery at the Ecole de Guerre, and he there worked 
out the tactical principles of the employment of field artillery 
under the new conditions of armament. His great treatise 
UArtillerie de campagne (1891-1892) is an artillery classic. 

In 1907 Langlois began the publication of a monthly journal 
of military art and history, the Revue militaire generate. The most 
important of his other works are Enseignements de deux guerres 
ricentes and Consiquences tactiqnes du progres de Varmement. 
He died in Feb. 19x2, in Paris. 

LANGMUIR, IRVING (1881- ), American chemist, 

was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., on Jan. 31, 1881. He studied at 
the Columbia school of mines, (M.E., 1903) and at the University 
of Goettingen (Ph.D., 1906). He taught chemistry at Stevens 
Institute, Hoboken, N.J. (1906-09). From that date he was 
engaged in physico-chemical research for the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. He invented the gas-filled 
tungsten lamp and the condensation pump for producing high 


vacua ; his researches in the field of electric discharges are largely 
responsible for the modern vacuum tube used in radio. In 1911 
he discovered the atomic form of elementary hydrogen, and sub- 
sequently developed a process for welding metals by flames of 
atomic hydrogen. In recognition of his achievements in chemistry 
and physics he has been awarded many scientific distinctions, 
among them the Hughes, Nichols, Faraday, Rumford and Perkin 
medals and the Cannizaro prize. 

See B. Harrow, The Romance of the Atom (1927). 

LANGNAU (2,244 ft.), a town in the canton of Berne, 
Switzerland, in the middle of the Emmenthal and at the junction 
of the railways Berne-Luzern (Lucerne) and Burgdorf-Langnau. 
The place has 8,667 inhabitants, mostly German-speaking Protest- 
ants, and engaged chiefly in cattle breeding and cheese making. 

LANGO. The Lango (sometimes incorrectly called Miro and 
Bakedi) are a Nilotic tribe of Uganda, combining agriculture 
with animal husbandry. A well-built, tall, upstanding race, they 
live in the marshy and lowland country north and east of Lakes 
Kwanya and Kioga, arriving there after a series of migrations 
from the north-east dating from the 17th century. They remove 
the lower middle incisors and in their primitive conditions are 
unclothed, the women only wearing small aprons of metalwork or 
fibre suspended from a belt. Both sexes, however, are inordinately 
fond of bead and wire ornaments, and cicatrise their bodies with 
fantastic and often charming designs. 

They live in compact villages varying from ten to 150 huts, the 
village representing an aggregate of families which have united 
for mutual support. Their dome-like huts exhibit the flounced 
thatching typical of the Nilotics, and the diminutive bachelors’ 
huts raised from the ground on piles are a distinctive feature of 
the culture. In each village there is a communal girls’ hut super- 
vised by an aged duenna. 

They cultivate a large variety of millets both for food and for 
making the beer, which is their staple drink, and numerous vege- 
tables are also grown in the vicinity of the village. Men and 
women share the agricultural duties, but men have the sole cus- 
tody and management of the cattle, while women concern them- 
selves with the domestic duties of the village. Men manufacture 
pots, but women make baskets and mats. Their weapons are 
spears and light hide shields of a rectangular pattern. 

The tribe is divided into a number Of exogamous clans with 
totemic or pseudo-totemic characteristics, inheritance and descent 
being through the male. Polygyny is practised. Society is also 
classified by a system of age-grades, which has been borrowed 
from their Nilo-Hamitic neighbours, probably before their final 
migrations. These grades have their special functions which are 
chiefly religious and are concerned with the magical processes of 
rainmaking. They are governed by hereditary clan leaders, who 
have gradually acquired a territorial status and might be called 
petty chiefs, with powers and duties in regard to all who dwell in 
their vicinity irrespective of clan allegiance. Above these are 
the chiefs, who control from three to six clan chiefs, winning their 
position by personal merit, generosity and ability. Their title 
( rwot ), however, is not hereditary, and their tenure of office is 
precarious and depends largely on their success in war and on 
the conduct of their civil responsibilities. 

The Lango are skilful hunters, and though all land is held 
communally by the tribe, or in a few cases by the clan, the whole 
country is divided into a number of hunting areas, in which the 
rights of hunting are vested in an individual and pass to his heir 
on his death. 

They believe that every human being (and a few animals) has 
a guardian spirit called winyo or “bird” which attends him during 
life and has to be liberated from the corpse by certain rites. There 
is also the shadow-self or immaterial soul called tipo, which after 
death may be renamed chyen and is eventually merged into a 
vague entity named jok , found in one form or another in all the 
Nilotics. Jok and the ancestors, of whom jok is thus the universal 
sublimation, are worshipped at shrines and sacred trees by prayer 
and sacrifice, and jok manifests himself in a diversity of forms, 
to each of which a specific name is given as to a divinity, some of 
them being anthropomorphic in conception, and all having special 
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functions and individual spheres of activity appropriate to the 
different needs of humanity. 

See J. H. Driberg, The Lango (1923). (J. H. D.) 

LANGPORT, a market town in Somersetshire, England, 
13^ m. E. of Taunton by the G.W. railway. Pop. (1921) 781. 
Langport owed its origin to its defensible position on a hill, and 
its growth to its facilities for trade on the chief river of Somerset. 

It occupies the site of the British town of Llongborth, and was 
important during the Roman occupation. It was a royal borough 
in Saxon times, and in 1086 had 34 resident burgesses. The first 
charter (1562) recognized that Langport was a borough of great 
antiquity, which had enjoyed considerable privileges, being gov- 
erned by a portreve. It was incorporated by James I. in 1617, 
but the corporation was abolished in 1883. Langport was repre- 
sented in parliament in 1304 and 1306. The charter of 1562 
granted three annual fairs to Langport, on June 28, Nov. 11 and 
the second Monday in Lent. One fair only is now held, on Sept. 

3, which is a horse and cattle fair. A Saturday market was held 
under the grant of 1562, but in the 19th century the market day 
was changed to Tuesday. It lies on the bank of the river Parret, 
where it enters the plain through which it flows to the Bristol 
channel. The church of All Saints is Perpendicular. Close to 
this an archway crosses the road, bearing a Perpendicular build- 
ing known as the hanging chapel. After serving this purpose it 
housed first the grammar-school (founded 1675), then the Quekett 
museum, named after John Thomas Quekett (1815-1861) the 
histologist, a native of the town, whose father was master of the 
school. The hanging chapel afterwards became a masonic hall. 
Not far distant is the church of Huish Episcopi, with one of the 
finest of the Somersetshire Perpendicular towers. Langport has 
a considerable general and agricultural trade. 

LANGREO, a town of northern Spain, in the province of 
Oviedo, in very hilly country, on the left bank of the river Nalon, 
and on a branch railway from Oviedo to Laviana. Pop. (1920) 
34,033. In the neighbourhood large quantities of wheat, hemp, 
fruit and cider are produced; and there are important coal and 
iron mines, foundries and factories for the manufacture of cloth. 

LANGRES, a town of eastern France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Haute-Marne, 22 m. S.S.E. of 
Chaumont on the eastern railway to Belfort. Pop. (1926) 5,860. 
Langres stands at a height of some 1,550 ft. on a promontory of 
the plateau de Langres, overlooking the valleys of the Marne and 
its tributary the Bonnelle, with fine views from its cathedral 
tower and ramparts. The cathedral of St. Mammes, for the most 
part 1 2th century Transitional, has a Graeco-Roman west front 
(18th cent.) and a fine Renaissance chapel. The church of St. 
Martin (13th, 16th and 18th centuries) possesses a figure of 
Christ of the 1 6th century, one of the finest wood carvings known. 
The ramparts are protected by several towers, mostly 1 6th cen- 
tury. The Gallo-Roman gate, one of four entrances in the Roman 
period, is preserved, but is walled up. The town possesses a 
museum of Gallo-Roman antiquities, and an important library. 
Langres is the seat of a bishop under the archbishop of Lyons 
and a sub-prefect, and has tribunals of first instance and of com- 
merce. It manufactures well-known cutlery and grind-stones. 

Langres, the ancient Andematunum, was capital of the Lin - 
gones. Under Roman rule it was at first to some extent autono- 
mous, but was reduced to the rank of colony after the revolt of 
the chief Sabinus in A D. 71. 

LANGTOFT, PETER (d. c. 1307), English chronicler, took 
his name from the village of Langtoft in Yorkshire, and was a 
canon of the Augustinian priory in Bridlington. His name is 
also given as Langetoft and Langetost. He wrote in French verse 
a Chronicle dealing with the history of England from the earliest 
times to the death of Edward I. in 1307. The earlier part of the 
Chronicle is taken from Geoffrey of Monmouth and other writers; 
for the period dealing with the reign of Edward I. Langtoft is a 
valuable authority. The latter part of the Chronicle was trans- 
lated into English by Robert Mannyng, sometimes called Robert 
of Brunne, about 1330. It has been edited for the Rolls Series 
by T. Wright (1866-68). 

See Wright’s preface, and also O. Prcussner, Robert Mannyng of 
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Brunne’s Ubersetzung von Pierre de Langtofts Chronicle und ihr Fer- 
haltniss zum Originate (Breslau, 1891). 

LANGTON, JOHN (d. 1337), chancellor of England and 
bishop of Chichester, was a clerk in the royal chancery, and 
became chancellor in 1292. Owing to the resistance of Pope Boni- 
face VIII. he failed to secure the bishopric of Ely in 1298, 
although he was supported by Edward I. and visited Rome to 
attain his end. Resigning his office as chancellor in 1302, he was 
chosen bishop of Chichester in 1305, and again became chan- 
cellor shortly after the accession of Edward II. in 1307. Langton 
was one of the “ordainers” elected in 1310, and lost the office of 
chancellor about this time. He mediated between the king and 
Earl Thomas of Lancaster in 1318, and attempted to do so be- 
tween Edward and his rebellious barons in 1321. He died in 
June or July 1337. Langton built the chapterhouse at Chichester, 
and was a benefactor of the University of Oxford. 

LANGTON, STEPHEN (d. 1228), English cardinal and 
archbishop of Canterbury, the first great Englishman in the 
primacy since Dunstan, was the son of Henry, lord of the manor 
of Langton-by-Wragby, Lincolnshire, but the date of his birth 
is unknown. He became early in his career a prebendary of 
York, and his brother Simon (d. 1248) was elected to that see in 
1215. Stephen, however, migrated to Paris, and having graduated 
in that university became one of its most celebrated theologians. 
He spent some 25 years in Paris. This was probably the time 
when he composed his voluminous commentaries (many of which 
still exist in manuscript). He divided the Old Testament books 
of the Vulgate into chapters, and was probably responsible for 
the grouping of the historical apocryphal books. To this period 
belong his Questiones, dealing with subjects of current debate, 
such as the limits of obedience to episcopal authority and the 
papal power of dispensation. At Paris also he contracted the 
friendship with Lothar of Segni, the future Innocent III., which 
played so important a part in shaping his career. Upon becom- 
ing pope, Innocent summoned Langton to Rome, and in 1206 
designated him as cardinal-priest of S. Chrysogonus. Immediately 
afterwards Langton was drawn into the vortex of English politics. 

Pope Innocent III. and King John. — Archbishop Hubert 
Walter had died in 1205. The suffragans of Canterbury claimed a 
share in choosing the new primate, although that right had been 
exclusively reserved to the monks of Canterbury by a papal 
privilege; and John supported the bishops since they were pre- 
pared to give their votes for his candidate, John de Gray, bishop 
of Norwich. A party of the younger monks, to evade the double 
pressure of the king and bishops, secretly elected their sub-prior 
Reginald and sent him to Rome for confirmation. The rest of 
the monks were induced to elect John de Gray, and he too was 
despatched to Rome. After hearing the case Innocent declared 
both elections void; and with John’s consent ordered that a 
new election should be made in his presence by the representatives 
of the monks. The latter, having confessed that they had given 
John a secret pledge to elect none but the bishop of Norwich, 
were released from the promise by Innocent ; and at his suggestion 
elected Stephen Langton, who was consecrated by the pope June 
17. 1207. 

On hearing the news the king banished the monks of Canter- 
bury and lodged a protest with the pope, in which he threatened 
to prevent any English appeals from being brought to Rome. 
Innocent replied by laying England under an interdict (March 
1208), and excommunicating the king (November 1209). As 
John still remained obstinate, the pope at length invited the 
French king Philip Augustus to enter England and depose him. 
It was this threat which forced John to sue for a reconciliation; 
and the first condition exacted was that he should acknowledge 
Langton as archbishop. During these years Langton had been 
residing at Fontigny, formerly the refuge of Becket. He had 
addressed to the English people a dignified protest against the 
king’s conduct, but he had consistently adopted towards John 
as conciliatory an attitude as his duty to the church would 
allow, and had more than once entered upon negotiations for a 
peaceful compromise. Immediately after entering England (July 
1213) he showed his desire for peace by absolving the king. 
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The Archbishop. — Langton was associated with the baronial 
opposition. He encouraged the barons to formulate their de- 
mands, and is said to have suggested that they should take their 
stand upon the charter of Henry I. It is uncertain what further 
share he took in drafting Magna Carta. At Runnymede he ap- 
peared as a commissioner on the king’s side, and his influence 
must therefore be sought in those clauses of the Charter which 
differ from the original petitions of the barons. Of these the 
most striking is that which confirms the “liberties” of the church; 
and this is chiefly remarkable for its moderation. 

Soon after the issue of the charter the archbishop left England 
to attend the Fourth Lateran Council. At the moment of his 
departure he was suspended by the representatives of Innocent 
for not enforcing the papal censures against the barons. Innocent 
confirmed the sentence, which remained in force for two years. 
During this time the archbishop resided at Rome. He was allowed 
to return in 1218, after the deaths of Innocent and John. From 
that date till his death he was a tower of strength to the royal 
party. Through his influence Pandulf was recalled to Rome 
(1221) and Honorius III. promised that no legate should be 
sent to reside in England during the archbishop’s lifetime. In 
1222, in a synod held at Oseney, he promulgated a set of Con- 
stitutions still recognized as forming a part of the law of the 
English Church. He may be said to have accomplished the transi- 
tion from the feudal church of Lanfranc to the national church 
of later days. He died on July 9, 1228, and was buried in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, where his tomb, unless tradition errs, may still 
be seen. 

Dr. Gore, speaking at Canterbury at the seventh centenary cele- 
brations in 1928 justly defined Langton’s position as “mediate be- 
tween excessive nationalism and excessive papalism, leaving both 
parties unsatisfied, but always the just moderator and harmon- 
izer.” 

The authorities are mainly those for the reign of John. No contem- 
porary biography has come down to us. Some letters, by Langton and 
others, relating to the quarrel over his election are preserved in a Can- 
terbury Chronicle (cd. W. Stubbs in the “Rolls” edition of Gervase of 
Canterbury , vol. ii.). There are many references to him in the corre- 
spondence of Innocent III. (Migne’s Patrologia Latina, vols. ccxiv.- 
ccxvii.). Of modern works see F. Hurter, Geschichte Papst Innocenz 
III. (Hamburg, 1841-44) ; W. F. Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury (London, 1860-76) ; W. Stubbs’s preface to the second 
volume of Walter of Coventry (“Rolls” ed.), which devotes special 
attention to Langton; and F. M. Pourcke, Stephen Langton (1928). 
The mss. of Langton’s writings are noticed in J. Bale’s Index Britan - 
niae scriptorum (ed. R. L. Poole, 1902) ; his Constitutions are printed 
in D. Wilkin’s Concilia, vol. ii. (London, 1737). (H. W. C D.) 

Another English prelate who bore the name of Langton was Thomas 
Langton, bishop of Winchester, chaplain to Edward IV. In 1483 he 
was chosen bishop of St. Davids; in 1485 he was made bishop of Salis- 
bury and provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and he became bishop of 
Winchester in 1493. In 1501 he was elected archbishop of Cahterbury, 
but he died on Jan. 27, 1501, before his election had been confirmed. 

LANGTON, WALTER (d. 1321), bishop of Lichfield and 
treasurer of England, was probably a native of Langton West 
in Leicestershire. He became treasurer in 1295, and in 1297 
bishop of Lichfield. Later he became chief adviser of Edward 
I., and principal executor of his will. His position, however, was 
changed by the king’s death in July 1307. The accession of Ed- 
ward II. and the return of Langton’s enemy, Piers Gaveston, were 
followed by the arrest of the bishop and his removal from office. 
His lands and movable wealth were seized. Langton, accused 
again by the barons in 1308, remained in prison till Jan. 1312, 
when he again became treasurer. Excommunicated by Winchelsea, 
he appealed to the pope, visited him at Avignon, and returned to 
England after the archbishop’s death in May 1313. He died in 
November 1321, and was buried in Lichfield cathedral. 

LANGTRY, LILY (1852-1929), English actress, was the 
daughter of the Rev. W. C. le Breton, dean of Jersey, and married 
in 1874 Edward Langtry (d. 1897). For many years she was 
famous as one of the most beautiful women in England, being 
known as “the Jersey Lily.” In 1881 she definitely went on the 
stage, appearing from that time under her own management both 
in London and in America. In 1899 she married Sir Hugo de 
Bathe, Bart. She died at Monte Carlo, Feb. 12, 1929. 


LANGUAGE 

LANGUAGE. By language in the widest sense of the word 
is meant any means of communication between living beings. 
The question whether “lower animals” have something that can 
be rightly compared with human language must still be left 
open, though there can be no doubt that many animals have 
various means of communicating thoughts and feelings, which at 
any rate approach human speech. But in its developed form lan- 
guage is decidedly a human characteristic, and may even be con- 
sidered the chief distinctive mark of humanity. No human race, 
not even the most primitive and backward tribe, lacks language, 
and the language of each nation or tribe must have behind it a 
history of a great many thousand years. An attempt has been 
made to prove from the anatomical structure of the skulls of the 
earliest prehistoric men that they could not yet have possessed the 
faculty of speech; but this conclusion is certainly drawn from 
insufficient premises and has no foundation in fact. 

Ear Language and Eye Language. — We may distinguish 
two kinds of language according to the sense affected, ear-lan- 
guage and eye-language, of which the former is by far the more 
important. Among the various species of eye-language we must 
first mention gestures, made by means of the hands and the 
muscles of the face. Some of these are perfectly natural and 
spontaneous, being generally performed by the individual un- 
consciously, while others are much more conventional and have 
to be learned consciously. A specially developed variety of the 
latter kind is the gesture-language of some American Indians; 
others are found among criminals of different countries. More 
or less conventional eye-languages are the “language” of flowers, 
pictures, flag-signalling, optical telegraphy and finally — the 
most 1 important of all — written and printed language. But. as 
soon as writing has disengaged itself from ideographic picture- 
writing, it becomes dependent on the spoken language and de- 
velops into a more or less faithful representation of the sounds 
of speech; the written languages with which we are most familiar, 
are thus secondary languages in relation to the ear-languages 
underlying them. The same is true of the artificial alphabetic 
finger-language sometimes taught to deaf-mutes, whose natural 
sign-language is a species of picture-writing in the air, totally 
independent of spoken language. When, however, deaf-mutes are 
taught lip-reading, the spoken language is perceived visually and 
ear-language thus becomes eye-language. 

The paramount importance of an ear-language as compared 
with any kind of eye-language is, of course, due to the facts that 
the speech-organs (lungs, vocal chords, soft palate, tongue and 
lips) are capable of producing an immense variety of easily dis- 
tinguished sounds, which can be pronounced without preventing 
arms and hands and the rest of the body from being simultane- 
ously active in various ways, and that speech-sounds can be per- 
ceived at a reasonable distance without any regard to light or 
darkness or to the position of the hearer or hearers in relation 
to the speaker. The development of speech has not, however, been 
completely independent of the eye-language, and even now among 
civilized, and still more among uncivilized people, gestures and 
mimic play are a great assistance to the right understanding of 
spoken words; it is often asserted that there are some races who 
cannot dispense with this aid to comprehension and who there- 
fore cannot carry on a conversation in the dark. This, however, 
may be an exaggeration. In the rest of this article, language is 
always understood to mean ear-language. 

Social Importance. — Language is purposive activity on the 
part of one human being in order to come in mental contact with a 
fellow-man or fellow-men. But we should not one-sidedly think 
of the purpose of language as being predominantly, or even ex- 
clusively, the intellectual one of communicating thoughts; not 
even if we include volition (commands, wishes, prayers, impre- 
cations, etc.) is that definition sufficiently comprehensive. Lan- 
guage often serves as an outlet for intense feeling, but very 
often also people speak for the mere pleasure of speaking without 
having anything really to communicate, and there is no doubt that 
this enjoyable exercise of the vocal organs has played a very 
great role in the development of speech. Language is likewise 
important in social intercourse; when two friends meeting in the 
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street ejaculate their “Good-morning !" their intention is not to 
communicate ideas to one another, but merely by means of lan- 
guage to give vent to their feeling of good will. This point of 
view is emphasized by B. Malinowski as important, if we would 
understand the attitude towards language of primitive people. 

Language is one of the most potent forces in social life; it welds 
together smaller or greater communities and makes them some- 
thing more than a number of isolated individuals. Language al- 
ways presupposes two, or generally a much greater number of 
individuals, who agree in connecting approximately the same 
ideas with approximately the same sounds. It is necessary to add 
“approximately," for complete agreement between even two in- 
dividuals does not exist, and language can fulfil its function in 
practical life without it. The number of individuals thus con- 
nected by means of the same language varies considerably, from 
small tribes of savages often counting only a few hundred people 
so that villages a few miles apart can hardly understand one an- 
other, to the great civilized speech communities. English is 
spoken by at least 150 millions distributed over five continents. 
As the possession of a common language is an extremely potent 
factor in all spiritual life and fosters feelings of fellowship and 
solidarity, and as linguistic boundaries do not always coincide 
with political frontiers, it is quite natural that linguistic questions 
should play a great part in national rivalries. But the terms 
“nation" and “language" are not co-extensive, for the feeling of 
national coherence has as its main source community of outlook 
occasioned by historical events, which may be independent of 
language; thus the Swiss, though speaking four distinct languages, 
consider themselves one nation, and on the other hand the in- 
habitants of Great Britain and the United States of America are 
two nations, though speaking essentially the same language. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

The Child. — The screaming and babbling of the first period 
of a child's life may be considered preliminary exercises of the 
organs of speech; gradually the baby learns how to control the 
movements of his lips, tongue, etc., and produce what sounds he 
likes, and little by little he acquires the power to imitate the 
sounds he hears from his parents and others. The tongue is for a 
long time his dearest plaything, but at first nothing but a play- 
thing; he does not as yet associate any ideas with the sounds he 
utters. The order in which speech sounds are acquired is not the 
same with all children, though among consonants lip sounds arc 
probably always the first to appear, no doubt because the labial 
muscles used to produce them are the same that the baby has 
exercised in sucking the breast or the bottle. Some of the sounds 
produced by means of the tongue do not appear till the muscles 
of the tongue have been exercised by eating more solid things 
than milk, but t and d are almost universally substituted for k 
and g in one period. Otherwise no rules can be given for the first 
very inexact imitations of speech sounds, which vary from in- 
dividual to individual, even among children of the same family. 
Even after most sounds have been learnt, some combinations of 
sounds will present difficulties; transpositions (like efela?it for 
elephant) and assimilations and partial reduplications are fre- 
quent, e.g.y captn for captain , goggi for doggie y bikyklc, etc. But 
gradually the agreement between the child's and the community’s 
pronunciation becomes practically perfect. 

As with the sounds, so with the meanings of words, the child is 
often very wide of the mark. It hears a word and ascribes to it 
a meaning that seems to fit the situation and combination in 
which it is heard. One girl said soldier of any man, and everybody 
who was not a man was a baby. Bobbie said abuz for apples, but 
called cherries tiny abuz and oranges big abuz. Some children use 
the words, dinner , breakfast and tea interchangeably — each word 
to them means “meal." The ideas connected with numerals and 
such expressions as yesterday , last week , or on Tuesday are neces- 
sarily very vague in the beginning. Such words as old present 
difficulty; a boy knew he was three years, but could not be in- 
duced to say “three years old"; no, he was three years new. Even 
more difficult are pronouns like “I," whose application shifts from 
person to person. 


The child has to pick up in an unsystematic way not only 
sounds and isolated words, but also the way in which words are 
inflected and put together to form sentences, and here too it takes 
some time before he acquires full familiarity with all the intrica- 
cies of language. After he has discovered that the plural is gen- 
erally indicated by the addition of s y he will feel tempted to use 
the same mode everywhere and say gooses and tooths instead of 
geese and teeth. In the same way he will use analogy-formations 
in adjectives ( gooder, baddest for better, worst), and verbs 
( buyed, f rowed for bought, threw and thrown), or mix up regular 
and irregular formations ( drunked, bought ed for drank, bought), 
etc. Some of these formations may be used invariably for quite 
a long time, while others are only momentary slips made even 
after the correct forms have been long known and used. It is 
not only forms that have to be learnt in this way, but also all 
those intricate syntactical rules for the use of cases, tenses, moods, 
etc., which, when set forth by learned grammarians, may fill 
whole volumes, and which the foreigner seldom learns to perfec- 
tion; after comparatively few years the native child handles all 
these things with nearly unfailing accuracy. 

The whole process of the child’s acquisition of its mother- 
tongue may be described as a progressive socialization; it starts 
with sounds and meanings that are so individualistic that they 
are often comprehensible only to the narrowest family circle, 
and gradually, chiefly under the influence of other children, espe- 
cially playmates a little older than the child itself, everything 
comes into greater and greater harmony with common usage — 
and only through this general agreement is the individual’s lan- 
guage capable of fulfilling its purpose. 

Individual and Society. — It is a simple consequence of the 
intrinsic nature of all language and the way in which each indi- 
vidual gradually learns his own language that no one’s linguistic 
education is ever finished. The form of correct speech is not 
given in the form of a set of fixed rules, but has to be worked 
out in the subconscious mind of the individual from what he 
hears every day from other individuals who have acquired it in 
the same way One never hears the “average," but always in- 
dividual utterances adapted to the needs of each moment. A 
sharp distinction is made by some linguists (de Saussure, Palmer) 
between “speech" (parole), ie , the individual’s linguistic activ- 
ity, of which he is sole master, and “language" ( langue ), which 
belongs to the community and is independent of the individual, to 
whom it gives the norm from without, but this sharp distinction 
cannot be maintained in the face of a realistic linguistic psycho- 
logy, which sees the social side of speech-activity in the constant 
action and reaction of individuals on one another. Every adult 
person retains some traces of the imperfection of his early ac- 
quisition of his native language, however imperceptible they may 
be to a superficial observer, and everyone is apt to be influenced 
by the speech of those who surround him, though the strength 
of influence varies very considerably, some people being easily 
affected and quickly adopting new turns of expression, nay even 
catching the infection of another dialect after a short stay in a 
new district, while others are in such respects very conservative. 

Size of Vocabulary. — How many words does the vocabulary 
of an individual comprise? On this question erroneous beliefs 
are curiously current, even among psychologists. Careful enumer- 
ations have been made of the words used by children at various 
ages; but it is evident that the difficulties of counting increase as 
the child grows older, and an exact calculation of a grown-up 
person’s vocabulary is practically impossible. Still we have some 
data to go on. One six-year-old boy used more than 2,600 words. 
A Swedish peasant, according to the minute investigation of 
Smedberg, possesses at least 26,000 words 

Much, however, depends on what is counted as a word. Are 
/, me f we, us one word or four? Is teacup a new word for those 
who already know tea and cup ? And so for all compounds. Is box 
(a place at a theatre) the same word as box (workbox) or as 
a box on the ear? Investigators do not always distinguish be- 
tween words that are understood and words that are actually 
used by the individual examined — two entirely different things. 
So all such statistics should be used with some diffidence 
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Prof. E. H. Babbitt found that most of his (American) col- 
lege students reported a little below 6o,ooo, and thinks that 
people with an ordinary school education would possess from 
25,000 to 35,000 words. The vocabulary of savage tribes is also 
surprisingly rich; a missionary in Tierra del Fuego was able to 
compile a dictionary of 30,000 words in the Yaagan language. 
Such indications are easily reconciled with the fact that the con- 
cordances to Shakespeare’s and Milton’s dramas and poetical 
works give only 20,000 and 8,000 words respectively; a vast 
number of words of daily life are seldom or never required by a 
poet, especially by a poet with such a comparatively narrow 
range of subjects as Milton; as a matter of fact, every page of 
his prose works show words not found in his poetry (Jespersen, 
Growth and Str. oj the Eng . Language , c. ix.). 

VARIETIES OF LANGUAGE 

Dialects. — Whenever a language is spoken by a great number 
of people, it is inevitable that there should be within its boundaries 
greater or lesser differences, partly of a local and partly of a non- 
local character. The former constitute what is generally under- 
stood by the word dialects. The existence of sharp dialect bound- 
aries has been denied by some philologists (Schuchardt, Gaston, 
Paris and others), who maintain that there are boundaries for 
each separate linguistic phenomenon (each sound law or morpho- 
logical peculiarity, etc.), but that each of these boundaries 
(“isoglosses,” as they are called) is independent of the boun- 
daries for other phenomena; a village will thus always in some 
respects go with its neighbour to the North, in others with that to 
the East, etc. There is some truth in this, but only where one and 
the same population has been living for a long time in the same 
district in a flat country, where there have been no natural 
hindrances to continued intercourse, and where no great migra- 
tions have ever taken place. But as a matter of fact conditions 
have very seldom been so simple, and consequently we do find 
sharp dialect boundaries here and there. This is one of the in- 
disputable facts that have been brought to light especially by 
so-called linguistic geography, which has of late years flourished 
more particularly in France, where a great Atlas linguistique de 
la France consisting of 2,000 maps has provided scholars with 
incomparable material for these studies. 

Dialect boundaries are very often due to natural obstacles to 
free intercourse; not infrequently these consist in great forests 
which in olden times were impenetrable, though they may have 
disappeared later; or again marshy districts, etc., whereas rivers 
form boundaries only where the stream is so rapid that it is not 
navigable; in mountainous countries the boundaries do not always 
follow the highest ranges of mountains, as there is often much 
traffic through defiles which connect places on cither side of the 
watershed. On the whole we see that it is not physical, but 
human geography that is decisive. An instructive case has been 
studied by Gauchat in Switzerland. The two villages La Ferriere 
and Les Bois are situated on about the same level and only an 
hour’s walk distant; yet their dialects are mutually unintelligible, 
one agreeing with Franco-Proven<;al, the other with North French. 
The inhabitants of one village are Protestants and live by indus- 
try; those of the other are Catholics and chiefly pastoral. They 
therefore look askance at one another, and no marriages take 
place between them. Now the difference of dialect dates further 
back than the religious difference, and it is possible to show that 
Les Bois was founded in the 14th century through immigration 
from Franche Comte, while La Ferriere was founded a couple of 
centuries later, when some villagers from Chaux-de-Fonds cleared 
the forest here to obtain pasturage for their cattle. Only recently 
the two neighbouring villages have been joined administratively, 
and they are now beginning to have a little intercourse. 

The chief law of linguistic biology is this, that intercourse breeds 
similarity, and want of intercourse dissimilarity. In former times 
a great many splittings took place, because means of communica- 
tion were inferior to those of our own day; it was not long after 
the colonization of Iceland, that Icelandic began to show traces of 
differentiation from Norwegian. Nowadays linguistic agreement 
can be much better preserved, accordingly the English spoken 


in Australia and New Zealand is not widely different from that 
of the mother country, and the difference in speech between Bos- 
ton and San Francisco is much less than what may be observed 
between two villages in Great Britain that are only a few miles 
apart. There is no definite point at which we may say that “a 
dialect” has developed such great differences as to have become a 
“language”; some will use the former, others the latter term of 
“Afrikaans,” the Dutch “Taal” of South Africa. 

When we say that one language is “related” to another, or that 
two languages belong to the same “family” of languages, what 
we mean is that they are uninterrupted continuations of what 
was once one and the same language, but which in course of time 
has been differentiated, i.e., has developed in one way here and in 
another way there. On the basis of the greater or less similarity of 
languages, especially in their oldest shapes, philologists are able 
to group them together in a way that resembles, but is no exact 
parallel to the “pedigrees” of living beings. English is more close- 
ly related to Frisian than to German and Dutch — all these, to- 
gether with the Scandinavian languages and the extinct Gothic, 
form the Germanic (or Gothonic) branch or sub-family of the 
great Indo-European family of languages ( see Philology). 

Non-local Varieties. — Besides these local provincialisms other 
varieties of speech are independent of locality, and are therefore 
as it were perpendicular varieties as distinct from the horizontal 
local dialects. People moving in the same set will always tend to 
develop forms of speech not known to others, not only technical 
terms such as those peculiar to each kind of artisans or to each 
branch of science, but also words and expressions of a more 
general character. Some of these varieties are designated by the 
names argot and jargon, but while the latter term may be loosely 
used as a contemptuous w r or<j for any variety of language that is 
hard to understand or unnecessarily technical, argot should be 
restricted to the language used by criminals with the express pur- 
pose of not being understood by outsiders. The elements of such 
a thieves’ language may be taken from the most heterogeneous 
sources (gypsy and others) or made up quite artificially by dis- 
torting ordinary words (back-slang, etc ). The English name for 
argot in this sense was cant, which some philologists still use 
with that meaning. 

Slang also to some extent belongs here, though that word should 
I be reserved for the playful production of new expressions, where, 
properly speaking, nothing new is required, but where the normal 
expression has grown trite, so that speakers, especially young 
people, eagerly seize anything fresh that is offered to them, until 
that again has become trite. It is evident that the varieties with 
which we are dealing here, are of slighter character than dialects 
proper, because they chiefly affect parts of the vocabulary and 
not the whole phonetic and morphological structure of the lan- 
guage. 

Where the social stratification is strongly marked, it will leave 
its stamp on language, so that we may speak of an upper-class 
language and a lower-class language, even if the distinction is 
not always so pronounced as in the old Indian drama, where 
gods, kings, brahmans, etc., spoke Sanskrit, while the lower 
orders, to which most female characters belonged, spoke a simpler 
and less refined form called Prakrit. 

In his daily life every single individual to some extent modifies 
his language according to the position of the person he is address- 
ing. In many languages there are two or three forms of the pro- 
noun of the second person to indicate different degrees of fa- 
miliarity {thou, you in earlier English, tu , vous in French, tu, voi, 
lei in Italian), but this is nothing to the complicated linguistic 
ceremonial of some oriental languages, where several degrees of 
politeness and humility or condescension have found expression 
in the whole style of address. 

In contradistinction to the easy-going speech of everyday life 
it is natural to use a more solemn style on grave occasions, in 
poetry, etc., and for such purposes expressions are often chosen 
which were formerly in current use, but have now grown more 
or less unfamiliar. This is still more marked in the language of 
religious ritual, and very often we find a sacred language used 
exclusively in this connection and partially or wholly unintelli- 
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gible to the laity. Latin, as used in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and Church Slavonic in the Russian Church, are two examples; 
several similar ones are found among savages. The angakoks 
(heathen priests) of Greenland in their incantations of the 
mighty spirits use a great many strange words not found in 
ordinary Eskimo. Similar things are reported from many places 
with regard to the ceremonies by which the young men are 
solemnly admitted among the adults. The Isneg-negritos of 
northern Luzon, who ordinarily speak a corrupt Ibanag (Filippino- 
Indonesian), have in their secret nightly ceremonies a totally 
different language, which they do not understand, but say that 
they have learnt from their ancestors (Vanovergh and W. 
Schmidt). 

It is common for savages and primitive people to ascribe 
magical or mystical powers to words, or to some words. Survivals 
of this superstition are found in our own days even in civilized 
countries. J. Jakobsen discovered that the Shetlanders on their 
fishing expeditions used a number of words for fish and imple- 
ments which were different from their everyday Scottish words, 
and which he was able to identify with old Norse words; if they 
did not use these they believed that their fishing would be unsuc- 
cessful. Jutland peasants at Christmas time are not allowed to 
use the ordinary words for mice, lice, etc., for then these animals 
will multiply. It is more and more recognized that similar reasons 
for the tabu of certain words have operated in making old words 
disappear, as when the old word for “bear” corresponding to 
Greek Ap/cros has given way to words originally meaning “brown’' 
(as English bear) or “honey-eater” (as Russian medvet). Names 
of gods and goddesses are often interdicted in a similar way, e.g., 
Jahveh among the Jews; it is a kindred half-religious fear that 
makes people shy of the proper word for “die,” “death,” “be 
killed” and leads to such euphemisms as “pass away,” “go West,” 
etc. 

Tabu customs also underlie a phenomenon which is found in 
numerous countries, namely that women have a great many 
separate words and expressions not used by men; in some places 
this is carried to such an extent that we may speak of a distinct 
women’s language. 

Standard Languages. — One of the most important events in 
the linguistic evolution of historical times is the springing up of 
the great national common-languages, standard languages, which 
are driving out the local dialects; those who speak them do not 
betray by their speech where they come from. Several factors 
have operated to bring about that sociable intercourse between 
people hailing from different districts which makes them drop 
specific local peculiarities, not only such traits as are easily 
noticed and therefore often ridiculed by people from other parts, 
but also those indescribable and hardly perceptive variations 
which go together to constitute a local idiom. 

Religious festivals and likewise athletic gatherings — some of 
these, like the Olympic games in Greece, had also a religious 
significance — have been very important agencies for rubbing off 
local peculiarities; and so have the wandering minstrels who, 
long before written literature began, visited successively the 
courts of petty kings and naturally wanted their songs or 
recitals to be understood everywhere. The language of Homer 
does not represent the speech of one district, but is highly 
composite, and the same is true with regard to common poetical 
languages among savage tribes. In recent times theatrical com- 
panies touring from one place to another have had a unifying 
influence on language in some countries, notably in Germany, 
where “Biihnendeutsch” (German of the stage) h largely con- 
sidered the best German. Political unity is, of course, a factor of 
the utmost importance; among its unifying consequences must 
be mentioned common military service and the moving of officials 
from one part of the realm to another. The common language is 
often in a marked degree an upper-class language, because the 
upper classes travel a good deal and mix with their equals from 
other districts; at school and in the universities their children 
have much intercourse with young people from all over the 
country. As a final factor of very great importance must be 
mentioned the creation of big cities; in these, and especially in 


the capital of the country, immigrants from different parts get 
their dialect rubbed down in intercourse with one another. This, 
however, does not mean the same thing as adopting the local 
dialect of that particular town. The common French language, 
though largely developed in Paris, is not in the strict sense 
Parisian. Similar phenomena are to be observed in other coun- 
tries; standard English has to a great extent come into existence 
in London, but has not been created by born Londoners. 

The upshot of all this is that the rise of great standard lan- 
guages is due to a great many forces at play at the same time. 
And it is important to notice that several of these have never been 
so strong as they are nowadays — and we are now witnessing the 
rise of one new factor which may prove one of the most potent 
of them all, wireless broadcasting. We may therefore look for- 
ward to a great process of unification in the future. 

The common language has two forms, one spoken and one 
written. At first people everywhere wrote their own local dialect, 
but the tendency towards unity quickly acts upon the way in 
which people write, and through the influence of schools the 
common language often makes greater progress in writing than 
in speaking. In languages with alphabetic systems of writing no 
one at first could think of anything else but trying to represent 
spoken words as phonetically as possible; but soon tradition 
tended to fix accustomed spellings and to keep them in use even 
where the sound had changed; thus the gap between the spoken 
and the written form of words grew wider and wider from gen- 
eration to generation. In some languages the discord is further 
increased through the fact that numerous foreign words are 
taken over with their native spelling unchanged, as has been the 
case in English with French words. Time after time spelling re- 
formers endeavour to bridge over the gulf, but some nations are 
extremely conservative in this respect, while in some other coun- 
tries (Spain, Germany, Scandinavia) more or less thorough-going 
reforms have been successfully carried through. 

THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGES 

While in the case of the vast majority of languages we know 
only their present stage or quite recent stages, as these languages 
have only been noted down in recent periods by missionaries and 
philologists, there are fortunately other languages whose history 
we can trace back for centuries, some even for a few thousand 
years. But we must remember that even with regard to those 
languages in which writing goes furthest back, the period thus 
known to us is extremely short in comparison with those thou- 
sands of years which have left no record. Besides, writing is at 
best a very imperfect medium for language-study, and its de- 
ficiencies are especially glaring in the oldest systems of writing. 
The Egyptian hieroglyphs and the early Semitic alphabets leave 
us almost entirely in the dark as to the vowels of these languages. 
Chinese writing is even worse, and the nature of the sounds of 
early Chinese is only now slowly revealing itself to the patient 
researches of B. Karlgren and other scholars. We are of course 
much better informed with regard to such old languages as 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Old Turkish, etc., where not only con- 
sonants, but also vowels are indicated. But even the best of these 
alphabets are incapable of denoting a great many nuances — in 
the qualities of the sounds, in quantity, stress, tone, etc. — which 
are of importance in the spoken language and which may exercise 
a far-reaching influence on the development of speech. Speaking 
and writing are really incompatibles because they address them- 
selves to two distinct senses, and even the neatest phonetic script 
is nothing but a makeshift contrivance for the study of the real, 
i e. } the spoken language. Our descendants will be better off in 
that respect as they will have gramophone records for the study 
of our speech. 

A great difficulty is created for the historian by the conserva- 
tism of people who persist in writing words in a customary spell- 
ing, even where the sounds have changed greatly from what they 
were ( see above “Standard Languages”). Sometimes this disad- 
vantage is remedied by the express statements of early phonetic 
observers who describe the pronunciation of their own times 
and call attention to the discrepancies between spelling and pro- 
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nunciation; in other cases we must draw our conclusions as to 
earlier pronunciation in a more indirect way, through loan- 
words to and from the language concerned, through rhymes and 
rhythms in poetical works, and through mistakes in spelling. 
When we find, for instance in the Shakespeare folio, spellings like 
solembe , we are justified in inferring, both that n in solemn and 
that b in words like comb , had at that time disappeared from 
actual pronunciation. Mistakes made by illiterate spellers have 
proved a very fruitful source in the hands of recent investigators 
(H. C. Wyld and others). 

In writing people will tend to be more conservative than in 
speaking, not only in their spelling, but also in their grammar 
and in their choice of words. The verbal forms in -th { goeth , 
hath) were kept in writing long after the forms in s {goes, has) 
had become universal in speech; thus also forms like mine own , 
etc. The subjunctive in “If he come” is much more frequent in 
writing than in actual speech. Some literary words have prac- 
tically disappeared from the spoken language, e.g., abode , wax 
(—grow), anent, belike. Such things are found in all languages 
that have a long literary tradition, though their extent and char- 
acter may vary considerably between one language and another. 
In Swedish and Dutch the old word-genders survive only in 
the written language. In Modern Greek the tendency to pre- 
serve as much as possible of the old glorious language has led to 
an extreme artificiality in the written language, which creates 
infinite difficulties for all its users, and the same is the case in 
some of the Southern Indian languages, such as Telugu. The 
first requirement of a linguistic historian must therefore be that 
he is constantly on his guard against false impressions due to the 
way in which languages are written. 

In the course of time we see languages changing, though the 
rate of change varies a good deal. But why do languages change? 
The ultimate cause must be the same as that of the mutability 
of all human customs and institutions, namely human nature. 
In the case of languages we are able to specify some causes of 
change, chief among which are the nature of the speech-material 
itself (sounds and the ideas to be expressed) and the way in 
which language is transmitted from generation to generation or 
rather from older contemporaries to each new individual; a fur- 
ther cause of change is the influence of persons speaking or want- 
ing other languages. 

Some deviations from the norm are of such a momentary and 
fleeting character that they have no influence whatever; but others 
show by the frequency of their occurrence in the mouths of 
different speakers that they are deeply motived by human nature 
or by the structure of the particular language in which they oc- 
cur; these will therefore tend to persist and finally become so 
universal that they can no longer be considered lapses, but form 
part and parcel of the language in its new stage. These changes 
then are the chief objects of study for the linguistic historian. 

Changes of Sounds. — Speech sounds are not invariable quan- 
tities. Each “phoneme,” i.e., distinctive sound in the language, 
has a certain latitude of correctness, within which it may be pro- 
nounced, now with the mouth a little more open, now a little more 
closed, now with the tip of the tongue a little more advanced, etc., 
without being unrecognisable or causing any confusion with 
neighbouring sounds. The speaker in some moods will be tempted 
to pronounce in a more careless way, and may thereby here and 
there overshoot the mark or omit a sound which in other moods 
he will produce correctly. 

Human laziness plays its part in the phonetic changes of lan- 
guages, which very often follow the line of least resistance; but 
there will always be a curbing influence in the mere fact that 
one speaks to be understood by others who will ask one to repeat 
one’s words if they are not clearly recognized. Here the whole 
structure of a language comes into consideration, for some in- 
distinct pronunciations are more apt to cause confusion and 
misunderstanding than others; in English a great many words 
are kept apart by distinction of the final voiced and unvoiced 
stop {b, p; d, t; g, k); consequently these sounds are pronounced 
carefully, while in German, where the same sounds serve only in 
a few cases to distinguish words, there has not been the same 


check on the natural tendency to unvoice final consonants, the 
result being that -6, -d, and -g are pronounced as p> t, k (or ch) 
in Grab , Geld , Tag, etc. Whenever a sound is significative in a 
language it resists change much more effectively than correspond- 
ing sounds which are not used to distinguish words. A correlated 
principle is seen in “stump-words,” those clippings of words which 
abound especially in school and college slang, e.g., gym for gym- 
nastics, lab {oratory), under gr ad (uate), but which in some cases 
have penetrated into normal language, e.g., brig for brigantine , 
cab for cabriolet, photo {cf. also numerous Christian names like 
Fred). In all such cases the beginning of the word has sufficed 
to convey the sense, and speakers have therefore accustomed 
themselves to drop the rest. 

In these last mentioned cases the phonetic change affects only 
one word at a time; but linguistic history abounds in cases in 
which a sound is changed, not in one word only, but in all the 
words, or a majority of the words, in which it occurs, or at any 
rate in which it occurs in the same position or under similar con- 
ditions. Here we speak of “sound-laws” or “phonetic laws,” and 
some of these are of the utmost importance in linguistic science 
in determining the relationship between various languages and the 
etymology of particular words. 

In dealing with these sound-laws we should never lose sight of 
the fact that a speech-sound always exists as a part of the whole 
sound-system or sound-pattern of that language; all the important 
sound-changes therefore affect more than one sound; and not 
infrequently we see that a sound-change is conditioned by the 
whole structure of a language; similar changes will therefore take 
place independently in languages of similar structure. This is the 
case with mutation (“umlaut”), of which there is no trace in 
Gothic, but which took place in subsequent periods in all the other 
Germanic languages, though not exactly in the same way every- 
where. 

When initial k was dropped in the beginning of blight, all 
words with the same group of sounds were affected in the same 
way; know, knowledge, knock, knit, etc., but k was retained after 
a vowel, acknowledge. Very often two or more sounds possess- 
ing some articulatory elements in common are affected at the 
same time in the same way; thus g in gn was dropped simultane- 
ously with k in kn; gnaw, gnat. The English vowel-shift which 
probably began about 1400, modified all long vowels (which had 
formerly had their “continental” values), eg., in bite, beet, beat, 
abate, foul, fool, foal ; the vowels were diphthongised or raised, 
but generally speaking they kept the same distance, so that no 
confusion was produced and no clashings occurred, until finally 
the vowel in the &ca/-group was raised and so fused with that of 
the &cc/-group. In the great prehistoric Germanic consonant- 
shift, which affected all the stopped consonants of primitive 
Aryan, the various sub-classes were similarly kept distinct, though 
the distinctions were made in a different way from that of the 
old Aryan system. 

Sometimes one and the same phonetic change is gradually ex- 
tended to a greater and greater number of combinations. Such 
is the case with the dropping of the first element of the English 
“long u,” phonetically written (ju), after consonants. This hap- 
pened first after r, as in true; then after l when preceded by an- 
other consonant {blue ) — in these cases the sound-law is carried 
through consistently. Next came / with no consonant before it, 
as in Lucy, and s as in Susan, suit, where there is a good deal of 
vacillation; after t, d, n, as in tune, due, new, the tendency has 
prevailed only among vulgar British speakers and some Ameri- 
cans. As regards these speakers the “law” must be said to affect 
all consonants produced by the point of the tongue, while it will 
have to be formulated in various less comprehensive terms for 
other speakers. It is probable that many of the comprehensive 
prehistoric sound changes, of which we see only the final results, 
may have similarly spread from more modest beginnings. 

While some phonetic changes bring about a convergence of two 
or more forms of the same word, which were previously distinct, 
as when the different Old English (Anglo-Saxon) case-forms sunn 
and sum became Middle English sune and modem son , other 
sound changes lead to divergences between forms of the same 
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word, as when keep and kept , which had formerly the same 
vowel, now have distinct vowels; a still greater divergence is 
seen in seek, sought , which in prehistoric times had the same 
vowel ( o ). 

When philologists speak, as they usually do, of sound-laws or 
phonetic laws, it must never be forgotten that the word “law” 
is not used exactly as in the physical sciences, but always refers 
to historical occurrences restricted to one particular language or 
dialect and to one definite period of its existence. But from ail 
these particular “laws” we may hope some day to be able to find 
out some more general laws determining linguistic development 
everywhere and at all times, though the result may be only com- 
paratively vague statements of universal “tendencies.” 

Among these we must mention the tendency toward assimila- 
tion of neighbouring sounds so as to save some particular articu- 
lation. Thus, the s is voiced, i.e., has acquired the sound of z, 
before a voiced stop in husband (a compound of hus , house), 
gooseberry , etc. The place of articulation is shifted, when n be- 
comes m before a labial, as in Stamford from Stanford, vamp 
(upper leather) from French avant-pied, and when n is pro- 
nounced with the back of the tongue before a back consonant, 
e.g., in handkerchief ; inversely m has become n before a t, be- 
cause that is pronounced with the tip of the tongue, in ant from 
cemette , count from Latin, comit similar examples abound in 
many languages, though the extent to which such assimilatory 
forms are tolerated varies a good deal between one language and 
another. 

Analogy. — Irregularities in forms, whether due to such pho- 
netic changes as have just been mentioned, or to other causes, 
will always tend to disappear. This is brought about by the 
springing up of analogy- formations, which have played and still 
play an enormous role in the development of all languages. They 
have led to the English genitive being now always formed by 
means of s, while Old English had a variety of formations; fee- 
der father’s, manna men’s, ewene queen’s, haran hare’s, etc. 
The 5-ending of the plural has been also extended by analogy to 
nearly all words ; many verbs which in earlier times had a preterite 
of the “strong” or irregular form now form their preterite with 
the regular “weak” ending - cd . The same thing happens in all 
departments of grammar. Irregular forms may indeed hold their 
own against all levelling influences, but this can only be if they 
are in very frequent use, so that a child hears them and has oc- 
casion to utter them constantly from a very early age, e.g ., the 
plural men , the case forms /, me, she, her, the comparative 
better, verb forms like see, saw, stand, stood, etc. 

In these various ways form-systems constantly tend towards 
simplification; we see how the languages belonging to the Indo- 
European family have reduced the number of cases, etc., inde- 
pendently of one another, though with varying rapidity, and in 
some languages, e.g., Celtic, the process has been countered by 
the development of new complications. 

Meanings. — The meanings of words are just as subject to 
change as are their sounds. Changes of meaning are often termed 
semantic changes, and the science of such changes i9 called 
semantics or semasiology (from Greek sema “sign”), but though 
a very great many semantic changes have been collected and 
classified from various points of view, it must be confessed that 
this “science” has not acquired the same fixity or high standing 
as that which deals with sound-changes. This is a natural con- 
sequence of the essential vagueness of meanings and the ex- 
tremely complicated nature of the phenomena and ideas that 
have to be denoted by words. In some cases we must ascribe 
the change in meaning to the ordinary man’s want of precise 
thinking or punctuality, as when soon , which at first meant “at 
once” has come to mean “in a short time,” in others to the desire 
to express a new notion or to vary the expression of an old one 
by means of existing speech material; i.e., by means of meta- 
phors or metonymy, as when we speak of the eye of a needle, a 
fountain pen, or say the Crown or the crowned head for the king. 

Nearly all everyday words have more than one meaning, and 
it is only the context or whole situation that shows the hearer 
how a particular word is to be taken. Man in one sentence may 
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mean human being without regard to sex or age, in another it 
may be used in contrast to “woman,” in a third in contrast to 
“boy,” and in a fourth with the meaning “husband” (man and 
wife). Tea may according to circumstances mean the plant, the 
dried leaves of the plant, the drink made from them, or the 
meal taken with that drink (“She had a substantial tea of bread 
and butter”). We see then that changes of meaning are often 
caused by the syntactical combinations into which words enter. 
“Go to chapel” at first had reference to the place, but chapel in 
that connection came to mean the service (“There is no chapel 
on the day on which they hang a man”). Board from meaning 
a thin slab of wood came to mean table, and then what is put on 
the table (hence “board and lodging”), and then again a committee 
sitting round the table (“Board of Trade”), etc. These necessarily 
cursory remarks may serve to show the infinite variety of pos- 
sibilities attending the development of meanings in a language. 

In this field philologists must crave the assistance of psycholo- 
gists and philosophers. How difficult it is to realize and define 
what exactly is in our minds when we say that such and such a 
word “means” this or that, is shown in “The Meaning of Mean- 
ing” by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards (1923), and K. 0 . Erd- 
mann, “Die Bedeutung des Wortes” (1910, much more easily 
understandable than the English book). It is very important to 
notice how different words have their own emotional colouring, 
so that though intellectually they may mean the same thing, they 
nevertheless produce quite different impressions on the hearer 
or reader — a fact which naturally affects their applicability in 
poetry and higher prose. Such differences may depend on various 
things which cannot be comprised in one formula; but dmong the 
most potent factors one must mention the impression produced 
by the sound as such. Some vowels and consonants, and some 
combinations of sounds, are more apt to produce agreeable as- 
sociations than others; while the sound of short i (or e) is often 
suggestive of small or graceful things, as in little, pretty, twig, 
kid, slip, chick ( cf . French petit, Italian piccino, German winzig, 
Danish bitte and a great many other words meaning “little” in 
various languages), the opposite idea is expressed in such sounds 
as clumsy, blunder, bungle, muddle, slubber, sloven, etc. Sound 
symbolism must not be overlooked if we would understand the 
development of languages; in many cases, however, it is not the 
ultimate source of a word, but rather something that determines 
the fate of an already existing word in its competition with others. 

Etymology. — By etymology is understood both the process 
of tracing words back to their origin and the ultimate source of a 
word found by that process. In contradistinction to the etymo- 
logising of earlier times, which was mere guesswork, philologists 
nowadays claim — and with good reason — that in making their ety- 
mologies they are much more scientific, since they take into 
account all the sounds of the words, and moreover give proper 
attention to the way in which the meanings may have developed 
in all those cases in which these things are not obvious. 

One example may illustrate the method pursued in etymological 
investigations. English tooth means the same thing as Latin 
dens, accusative dentem, and Greek obovs, accusative bbbvra : 
all three words go back to one and the same form in the parent 
language (apart from the difference between Lat. e and Gr. 0, 
and the initial 0 in Gr.). The discrepancies in the consonants are 
accounted for, when we notice that Eng. t here corresponds to 
original d in the same way as in tear (Gothic tagr ) ; Gr. bb.Kpv , 
ten (Gothic taihun, ai«e); teach , buK(vvpi); tame, Lat. 

domo, Gr. bapbcc, etc. Before th an n has disappeared in English: 
this is a regular phenomenon, comparing other with German 
ander, sooth with Norse sann; before s and / the same thing 
happened, cf. goose, German gans; soft, German sanft. Finally 
th corresponds to original t as in three , Lat tres; thin, Lat. 
tenuis. In this way philologists have been able to build up a 
complete set of correspondences, by means of which even seem- 
ingly distant forms may be connected etymologically with per- 
fect certainty. 

Where etymologies are not obvious, the chief thing is to find 
out all the available historical facts as to the use and occurrence 
of the words. These may sometimes reveal curious circuitous 
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ways in which words have come to be used. Thus the word 
chapel , of which we have just seen one change of meaning, owes 
its origin to Latin cappella, “a little cloak or cape.” The cloak 
of St. Martin was preserved by the Frankish kings as a sacred 
relic under the care of its cappellaiti or “chaplains”; hence cap - 
Pella was used for the sanctuary in which the cloak was kept, and 
afterwards transferred to similar places of worship. Another in- 
teresting case in point is check , in some of its uses spelt cheque , 
which is now used in a variety of meanings having seemingly no 
connection with the name of the Persian king, shah , from which 
it is nevertheless derived (through the game of chess, which is 
ultimately nothing but the plural of the same word). Though a 
great many words have thus been explained in a most satisfactory 
way, many others even in the best known languages have resisted 
all the attempts of linguistic historians, among them such com- 
paratively recent words as put, pull, pun, job, rococo, zinc. 

Speech-mixture. — No nation lives entirely isolated from 
others, and contact between nations has always some linguistic 
consequences. No language is therefore free from foreign ele- 
ments, though the degree of speech-mixture varies very con- 
siderably. 

The simplest case is the adoption of a foreign name of an 
animal or product hitherto unknown; thus kangaroo is from 
some Australian tongue, zebra from an African, tea from 
Chinese, coffee from Arabic, chocolate from Mexican, and 
punch from Hindustani. A certain type of carriage was intro- 
duced from Hungary and is known in most European languages 
by its Magyar name, English coach, German kutsche, etc. While 
such loan-words are isolated, there are others which come in 
larger quantities and bear witness to the cultural superiority of 
some nation in some one specified sphere of activity or branch 
of knowledge; such are the Arabic words relating to mathematics 
and astronomy, algebra, zero, cipher, zenith; the Italian words 
relating to music, piano, allegro, soprano, etc., and to commerce, 
bank, balance, ducat, florin. It is possible to read whole chapters 
of the cultural history of the English nation out of the successive 
strata of important loan-words. Before the migration from the 
continent came commercial and domestic words from Latin, 
mint, monger (fishmonger, etc.), pound, inch, wine , dish, cook, 
kitchen, pear, plum. Next came words connected with the Chris- 
tian religion, pope, bishop, nun, shrive. Then we have Scandinavian 
words connected with law and with peaceful settlement, law, by- 
law, thrall, crave, wapentake, egg, skirt, numerous place names in 
-by, -thorp, etc. The Norman French words show the conquerors 
as the ruling and refined upper class, crown, reign, sovereign, duke, 
court, judge , jury, summon, grace, beauty, flower, dinner, supper , 
etc. And finally we have the learned words from the classical 
tongues after the revival of learning, intellect, abstract, 'educate, 
preternatural, biology, heterodox, metamorphosis, encyclopaedia 
and innumerable others. In the same way we are able to draw 
inferences from loan-words with regard to the nature of pre- 
historic contacts between various races, e.g ., Scandinavian and 
Baltic words in Finnic. 

The study of loan-words is important in other respects as well. 
As phonetic development does not follow the same lines in all 
languages, loans often retain traces of a pronunciation which is 
lost in the country from which they came. English w in wine 
shows the old Latin pronunciation, which has been given up in 
all the Romanic languages; vine from French vigne shows the 
later French development into v. English words often preserve 
consonants which have been dropped in French, beast, feast 
from old French, beste, feste, now bete, fete ; ch in chief, chair, 
charm, etc., shows the Old French sound, which in Modern 
French has been simplified through dropping of the first element ; 
chef, champagne are later loans after the change in French pro- 
nunciation. In this way Finnic loans from their western neigh- 
bours show us forms that are older than the oldest runic inscrip- 
tions and than the Gothic translation of the Bible, e.g., kuningas 
for “king.” 

Indirect loans are found when a compound term is translated 
from one language to another; this is the case with some words 
of ethical or religious import; Greek cvvdbr)c^ and c rv^irkBaa 


were translated into Latin conscientia and compassio and those 
again into German Gewissen (ge»co«), and Mitleid, Danish 
samvittighed and medlidenhed. Again phraseological and syntac- 
tical combinations are in this way transferred from one language 
to another. Very intricate borrowings of this kind in the Balkans 
have been studied by Sandfeld; thanks to them, Greek, Bulgarian, 
Rumanian and Albanian, despite their different origins, present 
a certain homogeneity in syntactical structure. It is highly prob- 
able that certain peculiarities in the flection of Armenian and 
Tokharian must be similarly ascribed to the neighbourhood of 
Turkish. 

Contact between races with mutually unintelligible languages 
has given rise to makeshift languages of a curiously similar type 
in various parts of the globe, however different the underlying 
language may be. Such are Pidgin English and Beche-de-Mer in 
the East, various Creole languages such as Creole French of 
Mauritius, Negro-Portuguese, Negro-Dutch, “El Papiamento” in 
Curacao and the Chinook trade language in North America. 
In all these is an extreme simplicity of grammatical structure, 
which together with a minimum of vocabulary gives them a pro- 
nouncedly childish character. Such languages are not mixed 
languages, properly speaking, but arise from the first bungling 
attempts at learning a difficult language, the Europeans having 
very often met the natives half-way by using broken English, 
etc., themselves. Generally these minimum languages are in a 
very fluctuating state, but under favourable circumstances they 
may become more fixed and even be used for expressing all the 
ideas of a cultured mind. 

SUBSTRATUM 

In recent discussions about the origin of dialects and linguistic 
differences the so-called substratum theory has played a great 
role. The starting point is the undoubtedly correct observation 
that when an adult learns a new language he will nearly always 
transfer sounds and such general phonetic qualities as tones, 
stress, etc., from his first to his second language. The differences 
between the development of Latin in Gaul, in Spain, etc., are then 
explained as chiefly due to the influence of the original language 
of each country; the old Germanic sound shift is said to be due 
to phonetic habits of an aboriginal population, etc. In most 
cases, however, we know nothing at all about the pronunciation 
of the languages thus conjectured to be substrata of European 
languages (Iberian, Rhaetian, pre-Germanic), and though there 
may be some truth in the theory in a general way, it cannot ex- 
plain everything that it has been supposed to explain by writers 
like Meillet, Hirt and Feist. Before resorting to the hypothesis 
of a prehistoric substratum one should always try to explain 
linguistic changes in the same way as those which happen before 
our eyes in historic times in countries where the same population 
has been living for centuries. 

THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE 

On the ultimate origin of language speculation has been rife, 
more, however, among philosophers than among philologists, who 
have very often been too matter-of-fact to take an interest in 
this problem. Some scholars (among them quite recently W. 
Schmidt) see the insufficiency of the usual theories, and giving 
up all attempts at explaining it in a natural way fall back on the 
religious belief that the first language was directly given to the 
first men by God through a miracle. 

Greek philosophers were divided into two groups on this 
question, some thinking that there is from the beginning a natural 
connection between sound and meaning and that therefore 
language originated from nature (</>6<r€ 1), while others denied 
that connection and held that everything in language was con- 
ventional (dtau). The same two opposite views are represented 
among the linguistic thinkers of the 19th century, the former in 
the nativism of VV. v. Humboldt, Max Muller, Steinthal and 
others, the latter in the empiricism of Madvig, Whitney, Marty, 
etc. 

Some of the chief theories are best known under the nicknames 
invented by Max Muller, the bow-wow, pooh-pooh, and the yo-he - 
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ho theories. According to the first, language began with the imita- 
tion of the characteristic sounds of animals; according to the 
second, with interjections, instinctive utterances called forth by 
pain or other intense sensations or feelings, and according to the 
third, with the natural phonetic accompaniments of acts performed 
in common; these sounds would thus come to stand as verbs 
denoting the acts themselves; e.g. y heave , haul. 

Each of the theories thus succinctly sketched explains part of 
our human language, and there is nothing to hinder us from com- 
bining them, but even when combined they do not explain every- 
thing, and especially fail to explain the central parts of language 
and its whole complex structure. Moreover, they all tacitly as- 
sume that up to the creation of language man had remained mute 
and silent, but it is much more probable that he had already exer- 
cised his organs through something that was not yet speech, 
but might lead to speech. 

The latest attempt at solving the mystery is that of Jespersen, 
who thinks that the problem may be approached in a quite new 
way by starting from languages as we find them nowadays and 
tracing their history back as far as our material allows, in order 
from a comparison of present English with Old English (and 
similarly in the case of as many languages as possible) to find out 
the great laws governing linguistic development; by lengthening 
this system of lines on a larger scale backwards beyond the reach 
of history we may be able to arrive at uttered sounds of such a 
description that they can no longer be called a real language. 

As regards the phonetic structure of the most primitive lan- 
guage, we shall in that way arrive at long conglomerates of sounds 
forming a striking contrast to those monosyllables with which 
philologists of the 19th century imagined that language must 
necessarily have begun. These long strings of syllables were 
probably characterised by marked tone movements with great 
intervals, and thus more like singing than is our comparatively 
monotonous civilised speech. The further back we go in the his- 
tory of languages the greater is the number of irregularities that 
we find, not only in morphology, and syntax, but also in vocabu- 
lary; the same thing is not always denoted in the same way, and 
instead of general terms as in our languages we find words with 
highly specialised and concrete meanings. The bigger and longer 
the words, the thinner the thoughts. The first framers of speech 
were not taciturn beings, but lively men and women babbling or 
singing merrily on for the mere pleasure of producing sounds with 
or without meaning; as an instrument for expressing thoughts j 
their utterances were clumsy, unwieidly and ineffectual, but they 
served to give vent to their emotions, and that was all they cared j 
for. One string of syllables sung to some kind of melody may 
have been so characteristic of a certain individual, that it came 
to be repeated by others to signalise his approach, thus denoting 
him and becoming a proper name for him — the most concrete of all 
words. Another song might serve to remind the tribe of some 
occasion when it was first intoned and might thus become an un- 
differentiated expression for what happened then. When a multi- 
tude of utterances of this kind had developed, each with some sort 
of special meaning, they might be combined in various clumsy 
ways and thus give rise to something that was more like the 
long intricate sentence-conglomerates which we find, for in- 
stance, in Eskimo. But even the most primitive language heard 
to-day has an evolution of many thousand years behind it, and a 
modern mind cannot hope to be able to enter into the workings 
of a mind that was only beginning to be human. 

Bibliography. — H. Sweet, The History of Language (1900) ; H. 
Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language (1901) ; J. van Ginneken, 
Principes de Linguistique Psychologique (1907) ; B. Delbriick, Ein- 
leitung in das Studium der mdogermanischen Sprachen (5th cd. 
1908) ; H. Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte (4th ed. 1909) ; F. de 
Saussure, Cours de Linguistique GMrale (1916) ; A. Meillet, Lin- 
guistique Historique et Linguistique Glnlrale (1921) ; E. Sapir, Lan- 
guage (1921) ; A. Meillet, Introduction d V Etude comparative des 
Langues Indoeuroplencs (5th ed. 1922) ; H. Schuchardt-Brevier 
(1922) ; O. Jespersen, Language , its Nature, Development and Origin 
(1922); H. Delacroix, Le Langage et la Pensie (1924); O. Jesper- 
sen, Mankind, Nation and Individual (1925) ; J. Vendryes, Language, 
a Linguistic Introduction to History (1925) ; A. Meillet, La MHhode 
Comparative en Linguistique Historique (1925). See also Grammar, 
Philology. 


LANGUEDOC, one of the old provinces of France, the 
name of which dates from the end of the 13th century. In 1290 
it was used to refer to the country in whose tongue ( langue ) the 
word for “yes” was oc, as opposed to the centre and north of 
France, the langue d’oil (the oui of to-day). Territorially Lan- 
guedoc varied considerably in extent, but in general from 1360 
until the French Revolution it included the territory of the fol- 
lowing departments of modern France; part of Tarn et Garonne, 
Tarn, most of Haute-Garonne, Ari£ge, Aude, Pyren6es-Orientales, 
Herault, Gard, Loz&re, part of Ardeche and Haute-Loire. The 
country had no natural geographical unity. Stretching over the 
Cevennes into the valleys of the upper Loire on the north and into 
that of the upper Garonne on the west, it reached the Pyrenees 
on the south and the rolling hills along the Rhone on the east. 
Its unity was entirely a political creation, but none the less real, 
as it was the great state of the Midi, the representative of its 
culture and, to some degree, the defence of its peculiar civilization. 

While it corresponded exactly to no administrative division of 
the Roman empire, Languedoc was approximately the territory 
included in Gallia Narbonensis , one of the 17 provinces into 
which the empire was divided at the death of Augustus. It was 
rich and flourishing, with great and densely populated towns, 
Nimes, Narbonne, Beziers, Toulouse; with schools of rhetoric 
and poetry still vigorous in the 5th century. In the 5th century 
this high culture was an open prize for the barbarians; and after 
the passing of the Vandals, Suebi and Visigoths into Spain, the 
Visigoths returned under Wallia, who made his capital at Toulouse 
in 419. This was the foundation of the Visigothic kingdom which 
Clovis dismembered in 507, leaving the Visigoths only Septimania 
— the country of seven cities, Narbonne, Carcassonne, Elne, 
Beziers, Maguelonne, Lodeve and Agde — that is, very nearly the 
area occupied later by the province of Languedoc. At the council 
of Narbonne in 589 five races are mentioned as living in the 
province, Visigoths, Romans, Jews — of whom there were a great 
many — Syrians and Greeks. The repulse of the Arabs by Charles 
Martel in 732 opened up the country for the Frankish conquest, 
which was completed by 768. Under the Carolingians, Septimania 
became part of the kingdom of Aquitaine, but it became a separate 
duchy in 817. 

Until the opening of the 13th century there is no unity in the 
history of Languedoc. The feudal regime did not become at all 
universal in the district, as in the north of France. By the end 
of the nth century the house of the counts of Toulouse began 
to play the predominant role; but their court had been famous 
almost a century before for its love of art and literature and its 
extravagance in dress and fashions, all of which denoted its 
wealth. Under Raymond of Saint Gilles. at the end of the nth 
century, the county of Toulouse began its great career, but Ray- 
monds ambition to become an Oriental prince, which led him 
away on the first crusade left a troubled heritage to his sons 
Bertrand and Alphonse Jourdain (1109-48). The latter success- 
fully beat off William IX., duke of Aquitaine, and won from the 
count of Barcelona the part of Provence between the Drome 
and the Durance. By the opening of the 13th century the sover- 
eignty of the counts of Toulouse was recognized through about 
half of Provence, and they held the rich cities of the most cultured 
and wealthiest portion of France. 

The prosperity of this region was ruined by the great crusade 
directed against the popular heresy which had developed there 
by the early 13th century. The whole county of Toulouse, with 
its fiefs of Narbonne, Beziers, Foix, Montpellier and Quercy, was 
in open and scornful secession from the Catholic Church, and 
the suppression of this Manichaean or Cathar religion was the 
end of the brilliant culture of Languedoc. ( See Albigenses, 
Cathars, Inquisition.) The crusade against the Albigenses, as 
the Cathars were locally termed, in 1209, resulted in the union 
to the crown of France in 1229 of all the country from Carcas- 
sonne to the Rhone, thus dividing Languedoc into two. The 
western part, left to Raymond VII., by the treaty of 1229, included 
the Agenais, Quercy, Rouergue, the Toulousain and southern 
Albigeois. He had as well the Venaissin across the Rhone. From 
1229 to his death in 1249 Raymond VII. worked tirelessly to 
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bring back prosperity to his ruined country, encouraging the 
foundation of new cities, and attempting to gain reconciliation 
with the Church. He left only a daughter, Jeanne, who was mar- 
ried to Alphonse of Poitiers. Alphonse, a sincere Catholic, upheld 
the Inquisition, but, although ruling the country from Paris, main- 
tained peace. Jeanne died without heirs four days after her hus- 
band, in 1271, and her lands were promptly seized by King Philip 
III. Thus the county of Toulouse passed to the crown, though 
Philip III. turned over the Agenais to Edward I. of England in 
1279. In 1274 he ceded the county of Venaissin to Pope Gregory 
X., the papacy having claimed it, without legal grounds, since 
the Albigensian crusade (see Avignon). 

Such was the fate of the reduced county of Toulouse. At the 
division of Languedoc in 1229 Louis IX. was given all the country 
from Carcassonne to the Rhone. This royal Languedoc was at 
first subject to much trickery on the part of northern speculators 
and government officials. In 1248 Louis IX. sent royal enqueteurs , 
much like Charlemagne’s mis si dominici, to correct all abuses, 
especially to enquire concerning peculation by royal agents. On 
the basis of their investigations the king issued royal edicts in 
1254 and 1259 which organized the administration of the province. 
Two scnSchaussies were created — one at Nimes, the other at 
Carcassonne — each with its lesser divisions of vigueries and bail - 
liages . During the reign of Philip III. the enqueteurs were busily 
employed securing justice for the conquered, preventing the 
seizure of lands, and in 1279 a supreme court of justice was 
established at Toulouse. In 1302 Philip IV. convoked the estates 
of Languedoc, but in the century which followed they were less 
an instrument for self-government than one for securing money, 
thus aiding the enqueteurs , who during the Hundred Years’ War 
became mere revenue hunters for the king. Under Charles V., 
Louis of Anjou, the king’s brother, was governor of Languedoc, 
and while an active opponent of the English, he drained the 
country of money. But his extortions were surpassed by those 
of another brother, the due de Berry, after the death of Charles 
V. In 1382 and 1383 the infuriated peasantry, abetted by some 
nobles, rose in a rebellion — known as the Tuchins — which was 
put down with frightful butchery, while still greater sums were 
demanded from the impoverished country. In the anarchy which 
followed brigandage increased. Redress did not come till 1420, 
when the dauphin, afterwards Charles VII., came to Languedoc 
and re-formed the administration. Then the country he saved 
furnished him with the means for driving out the English in the 
north. For the first time, in the climax of its miseries, Languedoc 
was genuinely united to France. But Charles VII. was not able 
to drive out the brigands, and it was not until after the English 
were expelled in 1453 that Languedoc had even comparative peace. 
Charles VII. united Comminges to the crown; Louis XI' Roussil- 
lon and Cerdagne, both of which were ceded to Aragon by Charles 
VIII. as the price of its neutrality during his expedition into 
Italy. From the reign of Louis XI. until 1523 the governorship 
of Languedoc was held by the house of Bourbon. After the 
treason of the constable Bourbon it was held by the Montmorency 
family with but slight interruption until 1632. 

The' Reformation found Languedoc orthodox: persecution had 
succeeded. The Inquisition had had no victims since 1340, and 
the cities which had been centres of heresy were now strongly 
orthodox. But Calvinism gained ground rapidly in the other 
parts of Languedoc, and by 1560 the majority of the population 
was Protestant. This was, however, partly a political protest 
against the misrule of the Guises. The open conflict came in 1561, 
and there was intermittent civil war thenceforward until the Edict 
of Nantes (1598). By this, the Protestants were given ten places 
of safety in Languedoc; but civil strife did not come to an end, 
even under Henry IV. In 1620 the Protestants in Languedoc rose 
under Henri, due de Rohan (1579-1638), who for two years defied 
the power of Louis XIII. When Louis took Montpellier in 1622, 
he attempted to reconcile the Calvinists by bribes of money and 
office, and left Montauban as a city of refuge. By 1629 Prot- 
estantism was crushed in the Midi as a political force. After the 
rebellion of Henri II., due de Montmorency, Languedoc lost its 
old provincial privilege of self-assessment until 1649. During Louis 


XIV.’s reign Languedoc prospered until the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. Industries and agriculture were encouraged, roads 
and bridges were built, and the great canal giving a water route 
from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean increased the trade of its 
cities. The religious persecutions which accompanied the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes resulted in a guerrilla warfare known 
as the rebellion of the Camisards ( q.v .). 

Bibliography. — The one monumental history of Languedoc, is that 
of the Benedictines, Dom Claude Devic and Dom J. J. Vaissete, 
Histoire generate de la province de Languedoc (1730-45). This has 
been re-edited, and continued and increased by the addition of im- 
portant monographs (Toulouse, 1872-92). The fine article “Langue- 
doc’' in La Grande Encycloptdie is by A. Molinier, perhaps the great- 
est modern authority on Languedoc. 

LANGUET, HUBERT (1518-1581), French Huguenot 
writer and diplomat, was born at Vitteaux in Burgundy, of which 
town his father was governor. He received his early education 
from a distinguished Hellenist, Jean Perelle, and studied law, 
theology and science at the University of Poitiers (1536-39); 
then, after some travel, attended the universities of Bologna and 
Padua, receiving the doctorate from the latter in 1548. At 
Bologna he read Melanchthon’s Loci communes theologiae and 
was so impressed by it that in 1549 he went to Wittenberg to see 
the author, and shortly afterwards became a Protestant. He 
made his headquarters at Wittenberg until the death of Melanch- 
thon in 1560. In 1557 he declined the invitation of Gustavus I. 
to enter the service of Sweden, but two years later accepted a 
similar invitation of Augustus I., elector of Saxony. He showed 
great ability in organizing the Protestants. He represented the 
elector at the French court from 1561 to 1572 except when 
troubles in France occasionally compelled him to withdraw. In 
1567 he accompanied the elector to the siege of Gotha. He de- 
livered a harangue before Charles IX. of France in 1570 on be- 
half of the Protestant princes, and escaped death on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day (1572) only through the intervention of Jean de 
Morvilliers, bishop of Orleans. He represented the elector of 
Saxony at the imperial court from 1573 to 1577. Financial em- 
barassment and disgust at the Protestant controversies in which 
he was forced to participate caused him to seek recall from the 
imperial court. His request being granted, Languet spent the 
last years of his life mainly in the Low Countries, and though 
nominally still in the service of the elector, he undertook a 
mission to England for John Casimir of Bavaria, and was a 
valuable adviser to William the Silent, prince of Orange. Languet 
died at Antwerp on Sept. 30, 1581. For his relations with Sidney, 
see Sidney, Sir Philip. 

Collections of Languet’s letters, which are important for the 
history of his time, are : Arcana seculi decimi sexti, ed. Ludovicus 
(Halle, 1669); Langueti epistolae ad Joach. Camerarium, patrem 
et filiutn (Groningen, 1646); and the correspondence with Sir 
Philip Sidney (Eng. trans. by S. A. Pears, 1845). His acknowl- 
edged work includes Historica descriptio (Gotha, 1568), dealing 
with the siege of Gotha. His fame rests on the attribution to 
him of the Vindiciae contra tyrannos (Basle, 1579; Eng. trans., 
1689), which purported to be published at Edinburgh and written 
by Stephanus Junius Brutus, a Celt. The work upholds the 
doctrine of resistance, but maintains that resistance itself must 
originate in properly constituted authority; that is to say, it was 
directed against tyranny on the one hand and the excesses of 
anabaptism on the other. 

See Ph. de la Mare, Vie d’ Hubert Languet (Halle, 1700) ; H. 
Chevreul, Hubert Languet (1852) ; J. Blasel, Hubert Languet (Breslau, 
1872) ; O. Scholz, Hubert Languet als kundchsischtr Berichterstatter 
u. Gesandter in Frankreich wdhrend 1560-1572 (Halle, 1875) ; G. 
Touchard, De politica Huberti Langueti (1898). There is a good 
article on Languet by P. Tschackert in Hauck’s Realencyklopddic, 3rd 
ed., xi. 274-280. 

LANGUR or Hanuman, the sacred Indian monkey scien- 
tifically known as Semnopithecus entellus. An extremely long tail, 
beetling black eyebrows, black ears, face, feet and hands, and a 
general greyish-brown colour of the fur are its distinctive 
characteristics. These monkeys roam at will in the bazaars of 
Hindu cities, where they help themselves freely from the stores 
of the grain-dealers. They are also kept at various temples. The 
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term is often extended to embrace ail the genus Semttopithecus , 
which includes a large number of species, ranging from Ceylon, 
India and Kashmir to southern China and the Malay countries as 
far east as Borneo and Sumatra. These monkeys are character- 
ized by their lank bodies, long slender limbs and tail, well-de- 
veloped thumbs, absence of cheek-pouches, and complex stomachs. 
LANG VON WELLENBURG, MATTHAUS (1469- 

1540), German statesman and ecclesiastic, was the son of a 
burgher of Augsburg. After studying at Ingolstadt, Vienna and 
Tubingen he entered the service of the emperor Frederick III. 
He was a trusted adviser of Maximilian I., and was made provost 
of the cathedral at Augsburg and bishop of Gurk. In 1511 he was 
made a cardinal by Pope Julius II., and in 1514 he became co- 
adjutor to the archbishop of Salzburg, whom he succeeded in 
1519. He also received the bishopric of Cartagena in Murcia in 
1521, and that of Albano in 1535. Lang’s arrogance made him 
very unpopular in his diocese of Salzburg; in 1523 he was in- 
volved in a serious struggle with his subjects, and in 1525, during 
the Peasants’ War, he had again to fight hard to hold his own. He 
was one of the chief ministers of Charles V.; he played an impor- 
tant part in the tangled international negotiations of his time; 
and he was always loyal to his imperial masters. He has been 
compared with Cardinal Wolsey. He died on March 30, 1540. 

LANIER, SIDNEY (1842-1881), American poet, was born 
at Macon, Ga., on Feb. 3, 1842. He was of Huguenot descent 
on his father’s side, and of Scottish and American on his mother’s. 
From childhood he was passionately fond of music. When 14 
years old he entered Oglethorpe college, where, after graduating 
with distinction, he held a tutorship. He served from 1861-65 in 
the Civil War, returning home in broken health. In 1867 he 
visited New York in connection with his novel Tiger Lilies — an 
immature work, dealing in part with his war experiences. The 
next year he began to study and practise law with his father. In 
1872 he went to Texas for his health, but was forced to return, 
and he secured an engagement as first flute in the Peabody con- 
certs at Baltimore (Dec 1873). He wrote a guide-book to Florida 
(1876), and tales for boys from Froissart, Malory, the Mabinogion 
and Percy’s Reliques (1878-82). His reputation gradually in- 
creased, and he was enabled to study music and literature, espe- 
cially Anglo-Saxon poetry. In 1876 he wrote his ambitious cantata 
for the Centennial Exhibition, and returned north. A small volume 
of verse appeared in the next year. In 1879 he was made lecturer 
on English literature at Johns Hopkins university. His lectures 
became the basis of his Science of English Verse (1880) — his 
most important prose work, and an admirable discussion of the 
relations of music and poetry — and also of his English Novel 
(1883). Work had to be abandoned on account of growing feeble- 
ness, and in the spring of 1881 he was carried to Lynn, N C., to 
try camp life, and died there on Sept. 7. An enlarged and final 
edition (1884) of his poems was prepared by his wife, his Letters , 
1866-1881 (1899) and several volumes of miscellaneous prose 
assisted in keeping his name before the public. A posthumous work 
on Shakspere and his Forerunners (London, 2 vols., 1902) was 
edited by H. W. Lanier. Among his more noteworthy poems are 
“Corn,” “The Revenge of Hamish,” “Song of the Chattahoochee” 
and “The Marshes of Glynn.” By some his genius is regarded as 
musical rather than poetic, and his style is considered hectic; by 
others he is held to be one of the most original and most talented 
of modem American poets. 

See a “Memorial,” by W. H. Ward, prefixed to the Poems (1884) ; 
Letters of Sidney Lanier 1866-1881 (1899), edited by H. W. Lanier and 
Mrs. Sidney Lanier; E. Mims, Sidney Lanier (1905). There is a 
bibliography of Lanier’s scattered writings in Select Poems (New 
York, 1896; Toronto, 1900) edited by M. Callaway. (W. P. T.) 

LANIIDAE: see Shrike. 

LANJUINAIS, JEAN DENIS, Comte . (1753-1827), 

French politician, was bom at Rennes (Ille-et-Vilaine) on March 
12, 1753. He studied law and became in 1775 professor of eccle- 
siastical law at Rennes. His two important works of this period, 
Institutiones iuris ecclesiastici and Praelectiones iuris ecclesiastici, 
remained unpublished owing to the chaotic state of public affairs. 
Elected to the States General in 1 789 he demanded the abolition 
of nobility and helped to establish the civil constitution of the 
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clergy. In the Convention (1792) his views became more mod- 
erate, and while adhering to his republican principles, he made 
repeated attacks on the Mountain, which resulted (April 15, 1793) 
in a demand for his exclusion from the Assembly. Arrested with 
the Girondins, he escaped to Rennes where he drew up a pamphlet, 
Le Dernier Crime de Lanjuinais , denouncing the constitution of 
1793. He was re-admitted to the Convention on March 8, 1795. 
He maintained his liberal and independent attitude in the Conseil 
des Anciens, the senate and the chamber of peers, being president 
of the upper house during the Hundred Days. Following the 
Restoration most of his time was given to religious and political 
subjects. He died in Paris on Jan. 13, 1827. His writings in- 
clude: Constitutions de la nation fran^aise (1819); Appreciation 
and Etudes biographiques et litt&raires sur Antoine Arnauld , P. 
Nicole et Jacques Necker (1823). 

For the life of the comte de Lanjuinais see also A. Robert and G. 
Cougny, Dictionnaire des parlementaires, vol. ii. (1890); and F. A. 
Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Legislative et de la Convention (1885-86). 
For a bibliography of his work see J. M Qucrard, La France littfraire, 
vol. iii. (1829). 

LANKESTER, SIR EDWIN RAY (1847- ), British 

biologist, was born in London on May 15, 1847, and was educated 
at St. Paul’s School, Downing College, Cambridge, and Christ 
Church, Oxford In 1872 he was elected to a fellowship at Exeter 
College, Oxford. During 1874-90 he was professor of zoology 
and comparative anatomy at University College, London, and 
from 1891-8 Linacre professor of comparative anatomy at Ox- 
ford. From 1898 to 1907 he was director of the natural history 
department of the British Museum, and from 1898-1900 he held 
the Fullerian professorship of physiology and comparative 
anatomy at the Royal Institution, London. He did valuable re- 
search work on the comparative structure of animals, both living 
and extinct. To the general public he became known owing to his 
successful presentation of scientific subjects in a popular form. 
He was elected F.R S. in 1875, and was awarded the Royal Medal 
in 1885 and the Copley Medal in 1913. In 1884 he founded the 
Marine Biological Association, becoming its president in 1892. 

His numerous publications include Comparative Longevity (T871T; 
Degeneration (1880) ; and the several editions of Science from an 
Easy Chair (1908, 15th ed., 1922) ; Diversions of a Naturalist (1915, 
3rd ed. 1919); Science and Education (1919); Secrets of Earth and 
Sea (1920, 2nd ed., 1923); and Great and Small Things (1923). He 
was editor of The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. 

LANMAN, CHARLES ROCKWELL (1850- ), 

American Sanskrit scholar, was born in Norwich, Conn., on July 
8, 1850. He graduated at Yale in 1871, was a graduate student 
there (1871-73) and in Germany (1873-76), was teacher of 
Sanskrit at Johns Hopkins university in 1876-80 and subse- 
quently professor of Sanskrit at Harvard. In 1889 he travelled 
in India and bought for Harvard university Sanskrit and Prakrit 
books and manuscripts, which, with those subsequently be- 
queathed to the university by Fitzedward Hall, make the most 
valuable collection of its kind in America. In 1879-84 he was 
secretary and editor of the Transactions, and in 1889-90 presi- 
dent of the American Philological Association; he was succes- 
sively corresponding secretary, vice president and president of 
the American Oriental Society, in addition to being joint editor 
of its journal and proceedings for many years. In the Harvard 
oriental series, which he edited, he translated (vol. iv.) into 
English Rajagekhara’s Karpura-Manjarl (1900), a Prakrit* drama, 
and (vols. vii. and viii ) revised and edited Whitney’s translation 
of, and notes on, the Atharva-Veda (1905); he published A 
Sanskrit Reader: with Vocabulary and Notes (1884-88); and 
he wrote on noun-inflection in the Veda and on early Hindu pan- 
theism and contributed the section on Brahmanism to Messages 
of the World's Religions. 

LANNES, JEAN (1769-1809), duke of Montebello, marshal 
of France, was born at Lectoure (Gers) on April r 1 , 1 769. He was 
apprenticed to a dyer and had little education. He joined the 
army and rose to the rank of chef de brigade during the war with 
Spain (1793-4). In 1795, on the reform of the army by the Ther- 
midorians, he was dismissed from his rank. He re-enlisted as a 
volunteer in the army of Italy, and in the campaign of 1796 he 
again fought his way up to the rank of general of brigade. He 
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accompanied Napoleon to Egypt as commander of one of Kleber’s 
brigades. Returning to France he assisted at the 1 8th Brumaire 
and was appointed general of division, and commandant of the 
consular guard. He commanded the advanced guard in the cross- 
ing of the Alps in 1800, winning the battle of Montebello, from 
which he afterwards took his title. In 1801 Napoleon sent him as 
ambassador to Portugal. On the establishment of the empire he 
was created a marshal of France, and commanded the left of the 
grand army in the campaign of Austerlitz. He fought with distinc- 
tion through the campaign of 1806-7 and in 1808 Napoleon made 
him commander-in-chief of a detached wing of the army in Spain. 
On Feb. 21, 1809, he captured Saragossa, after one of the most 
stubborn defences in history. Napoleon then created him due de 
Montebello, and in 1809, for the last time, gave him command of 
the advanced guard. He took part in the engagements around 
Eckmuhl and the advance on Vienna. With his corps he led the 
French army across the Danube, and bore the brunt, with Mas- 
sena, of the terrible battle of Aspern-Essling ( q.v .). During the 
retreat on May 22 Lannes was wounded and died at Vienna on 
May 31. 

Lannes ranks with Davout and Massena as the ablest of all 
Napoleon’s marshals, and consciously or unconsciously was the 
best exponent of the emperor’s method of making war. Hence his 
constant employment in tasks requiring the utmost resolution and 
daring, and more especially when the emperor’s combinations de- 
pended upon the vigour and self-sacrifice of a detachment or frac- 
tion of the army. 

See R. Perin, Vie militaire de Jean Lannes (1809). 

LANNION, a town of north-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Cotes-du-Nord, on the right 
bank of the Leguer, 45 m. N.W. of St. Brieuc by rail. Pop. 
(1926) 5,540. Lannion is 5 m. in direct line from the mouth of 
the Leguer; its port does a small trade (exports of agricultural 
produce, flax and hemp, imports of wine, salt, coal, timber, etc.), 
and there is an active fishing industry. It has much commerce 
in horses, grain, cattle, butter, flax and wool. The town contains 
many houses of the 15th and 16th centuries and the church of 
St. Jean-du-Baly ( 1 6th and 17th centuries). On an eminence 
close to Lannion is the church of Brelevenez of the 12th cen- 
tury, restored in the 15th century; it has an interesting 16th- 
century Holy Sepulchre. Some 6 m. S E. of the town are the 
imposing ruins of the Chateau of Tonquedec ( c . 1400) styled the 
“Pierrefonds of Brittany.” 

LANOLIN, the commercial name of the preparation styled 
adeps lanae hydrosus in the British Pharmacopoeia, which con- 
sists of 70Z. of neutral wool-fat ( adeps lanae ) mixed with 3 fluid 
oz. of water. The wool-fat is obtained by purification of the 
“brown grease,” “recovered grease,” or degras extracted from 
raw sheep’s wool in the process of preparing it for the spinner. 
It is a translucent unctuous substance which has the property of 
taking up large quantities of water, and forming emulsions which 
are very slow to separate into their constituents. Owing to the 
ease with which it penetrates the skin, wool-fat both in the anhy- 
drous form and as lanolin, sometimes mixed with such substances 
as vaseline or fatty oils, is largely employed as a basis for oint- 
ments. It is slightly antiseptic and does not become rancid. ( See 
Oils and Fats.) 

LA NOUE, FRANCOIS DE (1531-1591), called Bras-de- 
Fer, Huguenot captain, was born near Nantes in 1531, of an 
ancient Breton family. His first great exploit was the capture 
of Orleans at the head of only 15 cavaliers in 1567, during the 
second Huguenot war. At the battle of Jarnac in March 1569 he 
commanded the rearguard, and at Moncontour in the following 
October he was taken prisoner; but he was exchanged in time to 
resume the governorship of Poitou, and to defeat the royalist 
troops before Rochefort. At the siege of Fontenay (1570) his 
left arm was shattered by a bullet; but a mechanic of Rochelle 
made him an iron arm (hence his sobriquet) with a hook for hold- 
ing his reins. When peace was made in France in the same year, 
La Noue carried his sword against the Spaniards in the Nether- 
lands, but was taken at the recapture of Mons by the Spanish in 
1572. He was commissioned by Charles IX., after the massacre 


of St. Bartholomew, to reconcile the inhabitants of La Rochelle, 
the great stronghold of the Huguenots, to the king. But La Noue 
gave up his royal commission, and from 1574 till 1578 acted as 
general of La Rochelle. 

When peace was again concluded La Noue once more went to 
aid the Protestants of the Low Countries. He took several towns 
and captured Count Egmont in 1580; but a few weeks afterwards 
he fell into the hands of the Spaniards, who kept him in close 
imprisonment at Limburg for five years. In prison he wrote his 
Discours politiques et militaires (Basel, 1587, and many other 
editions). La Noue wrote of war as a human drama, before it had 
been elaborated and codified. In June 1585, La Noue was ex- 
changed. In 1589, he joined Henry of Navarre against the 
Leaguers. He was present at both sieges of Paris, at Ivry and 
other battles. He died at Moncontour on Aug. 4, 1591. 

He wrote, besides the Discourses, Declaration pour prise d'armes et 
la defense de Sedan et Jamets (1588) ; Observations sur Vhistoire de 
Guicciardini (2 vols., 1592) ; and notes on Plutarch’ s Lives. His 
Correspondence was published in 1854. See La Vie de Francois, seigneur 
de la None, by Moyse Amirault (Leiden, 1661) ; Brantdme’s Vies des 
Capital nes franQais; C. Vincen’s Les Hiros de la Reforme, Fr. de la 
Noue (1875) ; and Hauser, Francois de La Noue (Paris, 1892). 

LANREZAC, CHARLES LOUIS (1852-1925), French 
soldier, was born at Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe on July 31, 1852. 
While at the £cole de Guerre, the new French doctrine of strategy 
and tactics was being established under the influence of Maillard, 
Langlois and Bonnal. To this doctrine Lanrezac himself contrib- 
uted in his study La manoeuvre de Liitzen . He became colonel 
in 1902, general of brigade in 1906, and general of division in 
1911. In 1912 he commanded the XI. Corps, and on April 10, 
1914 succeeded Gallieni as a member of the Conseil Superieur de 
la Guerre and commander-designate of the V. Army. His theories 
as summarized in the article Strategic of the Dictionnaire mili- 
taire were not in accordance with the modern theory of an inces- 
sant and universal offensive, of which plan 17 was an example. 
This plan assumed that the V. Army would attack east of the 
Meuse towards Neuf chateau. Lanrezac pointed out in his report 
of July 31, 1914, that if the extreme German right crossed the 
Meuse north of Givet the V. Army at Neufchateau would be 
turned. Neither he nor Joffre anticipated the magnitude of the 
German attack, though he feared an enemy attack between 
Namur and Givet aimed at Chimay and the sources of the Oise 
and the direct road to Paris. He therefore sought and obtained 
permission on Aug. 12 to place the I. Corps (left) in the Dinant 
region, and to make preliminary arrangements for moving the rest 
of his army towards the northwest. On Aug. 15 the Germans hav- 
ing endeavoured to cross the Meuse at Dinant, General Joffre 
ordered the transfer of the army on the left bank. 

On Aug. 21 Lanrezac asked Joffre whether he should attack 
the following day, but was then violently attacked by Von 
Biilow s army, and the battle of Charleroi began. The arrival of 
the III. German Army forced the I. French Corps to fall back 
on the Meuse, while the III. Corps had to yield. On the evening 
of the 23rd Lanrezac was obliged to order a retreat, which lasted 
from Aug. 24 to Sept. 5. On Aug. 27 orders were given to renew 
the offensive at Saint-Quentin in order to assist the British. This 
order provoked a violent disagreement between Joffre and Lan- 
rezac. Nevertheless Lanrezac renewed his offensive on the 29th 
and at the battle of Guise, won a brilliant tactical success. But 
the retreat continued, and on Sept. 3, Gen. Lanrezac was relieved 
of his command. In 1917 he was offered the post of Major Gen- 
eral of the armies by M. Painleve, but he refused and suggested 
Gen. Petain. “He is one of my own children,” he said, “and I can 
answer for him.” On July 3, 1917 he was made grand officer of 
the Legion of Honour and on Aug. 29, 1924 was given the grand 
cross of the same order. He died on Jan. 18, 1925. 

See Lanrezac, Le plan de campagne frangais et le premier mois de la 
guerre (1920); Jules Isaac, Joffre et Lanrezac (1922); F. Engerand, 
Lanrezac (1926). (H. Bi.) 

LANSBURY, GEORGE (1859- ), British labour leader, 

was born on Feb. 21, 1859, Suffolk. He worked as a checker 
on the Great Eastern railway, emigrated to Queensland in 1884, 
returned in 1885, and eventually went into the timber business in 
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London. Until 1892 he was an ardent Liberal, assisting greatly in 
the return of J. Murray MacDonald as M.P. for Bow in that 
year, but he then joined the Social Democratic Party of which 
he was one of the earliest propagandists. As a member of the 
royal commission on the poor law he signed the minority report 
in 1909. He was elected M.P. for Bow in 1 9 ar *d was a 
strong supporter of women’s suffrage. He resigned his seat in 
1912 to test opinions on this subject and failed to carry it again. 
He became editor of the Daily Herald in 1912 which he carried 
on as a weekly during the war and again as a daily until 1922, 
when it was taken over by the whole labour movement. In 1920 
he visited Soviet Russia, being the first newspaper editor to get 
direct wireless messages through from that country (see his book 
What I saw in Russia , 1920). In 1922 he was elected M.P. for 
Bow, a seat which he has since held continuously. He refused a 
seat in the Labour Government of 1924, criticizing its “right 
wing” policy and in 1925-27 edited an independent journal, Lans - 
bury’s Labour Weekly. He is, however, best known for his direc- 
tion of the municipal affairs of the Poplar borough council of 
which he was mayor 1919-20 and on which he since has had a 
dominating influence. His policy of generous relief to the unem- 
ployed received the name of Poplarism and, in 1921, together with 
the majority of the council he served a short term of imprison- 
ment rather than modify it. He was chairman of the national 
Labour Party in 1927-28. 

See his book My Life (1928). 

LANSDALE, a borough of Montgomery county, Pa., U.S.A., 
25m. N. of Philadelphia, on the Reading railroad. The population 
was 4,728 in 1920 (95% native white) and was estimated locally 
at 7,800 in 1928. It is in a fertile agricultural district, and has a 
large number of varied manufactures, of which the most im- 
portant are pottery, stoves, glue, hosiery and radiators. The 
borough was incorporated in 1872. 

LANSDOWNE, WILLIAM PETTY FITZMAU- 
RICE, ist Marquess of (1737-1805), British statesman, better 
known under his earlier title of earl of Shelburne, was born at 
Dublin, on May 20, 1737. He was a descendant of the lords of 
Kerry (dating from 1181), and his grandfather Thomas Fitz- 
maurice, who was created earl of Kerry (1723)) rnarried the 
daughter of Sir William Petty (<7.^.). On the death without issue 
of Sir William Petty’s sons, the first earls of Shelburne, the 
estates passed to his nephew John Fitzmaurice (advanced in 
1753 to the earldom of Shelburne), who in 1751 took the addi- 
tional name of Petty. His son William spent his childhood “in 
the remotest parts of the south of Ireland,” and, according to his 
own account, when he entered Christ Church, Oxford, in 1 7 5 5 > 
had both “everything to learn and everything to unlearn.” He 
served in Wolfe’s regiment during the Seven Years’ War, and 
was raised to the rank of colonel and appointed aide-de-camp to 
the king (1760). In 1761 he succeeded his father as earl of 
Shelburne. Though he declined to take office under Bute he 
tried to induce C. J. Fox to gain the consent of the Commons to 
the peace of 1763. Fox affirmed that he had been duped. Shel- 
burne 'joined the Grenville ministry in 1763 as president of the 
Board of Trade, but resigned office in a few months, and retired 
for a time to his estate. After Pitt’s return to power in 1766 he 
became secretary of State, but during Pitt’s illness his concilia- 
tory policy towards America was completely thwarted by his col- 
leagues and the king, and in 1768 he was dismissed from office. 
In 1782 he took office under the marquess of Rockingham on 
condition that the king would recognize the United States. 
On Lord Rockingham’s death he became premier; but the seces- 
sion of Fox and his supporters led to the famous coalition of 
Fox with North, which caused his resignation, Feb. 1783, his 
fall being perhaps hastened by his plans for the reform of the 
public service. He had also in contemplation a bill to promote 
free commercial intercourse between England and the United 
States. When Pitt acceded to office in 1784, Shelburne was 
created marquess of Lansdowne. Though giving a general sup- 
port to the policy of Pitt, he from this time ceased to take an 
active part in public affairs. He died on May 7, 1805. John 
Henry Petty Fitzmaurice (1765-1809), his son by his first mar- 


riage with Lady Sophia Carteret, succeeded as 2nd marquess. 

Henry Petty Fitzmaurice, 3rd marquess of Lansdowne 
(1780-1863), son of the ist marquess by his second marriage, 
was home secretary under Canning (1827-28) ; he was lord presi- 
dent of the council under Earl Grey and then under Lord 
Melbourne (1830-41) and under Lord John Russell (1846—52) ; 
and, having declined to become prime minister, sat in the cabinets 
of Lord Aberdeen and of Lord Palmerston, but without office. 

In 1857 he refused the offer of a dukedom, and he died on Jan. 
31, 1863. Lansdowne married Louisa (1785-1851), daughter of 
the 2nd earl of Uchester, and was succeeded by his son Henry, 
the 4th marquess (1816-66). The latter, who was member of 
parliament for Caine for 20 years and chairman of the Great 
Western railway, married for his second wife Emily (1819-95), 
daughter of the comte de Flahaut de la Billarderie, a lady who 
became Baroness Nairne in her own right in 1867. By her he 
had two sons, the 5th marquess and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
(Baron Fitzmaurice of Leigh). 

Henry Charles Keith Petty Fitzmaurice, 5th marquess of 
Lansdowne (1845-1927), was educated at Balliol, Oxford, where 
he became one of Jowett’s favourite pupils. In 1869 he married 
the daughter of the ist duke of Abercorn. He joined the Liberal 
Party, and was a lord of the Treasury (1869-72), under-secretary 
of war (1872-74), and under-secretary of India (1880). He 
resigned from the India Office within a few months, because he 
disapproved of the Irish Compensation for Disturbance bill. 
From 1883 to 1888 he was governor-general of Canada, where 
he suppressed the Indian rising under Riel. From 1888 to 1893 
he was viceroy of India. He had joined the Liberal Unionist Party 
when Gladstone proposed Home Rule for Ireland, and on return- 
ing to England from India became one of its most influential 
leaders. He was secretary of State for war from 1895 to 1900, 
and foreign secretary from 1900 to 1906. Lord Lansdowne’s 
tenure of the Foreign Office covered an extremely important 
period in the history of British foreign relations, for it covered 
the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese alliance (1902), and the 
beginning of the entente cordiale with France. (See Europe: 
History.) When the duke of Devonshire resigned from Bal- 
four’s Government in 1903 Lord Lansdowne became leader of 
the Unionist Party in the House of Lords, and when the question 
of the powers of the House of Lords became urgent after 1906 
he put forward a reform scheme of his own. In 1915 he joined the 
Asquith coalition Government without portfolio; at the close of 
that ministry he retired. In Nov. 1917, he published the famous 
letter in the Daily Telegraphy asking for a precise statement of 
the Allied peace terms with a view to the early termination of the 
World War. The letter aroused a storm of protest, and brought 
on him fierce accusation of dejaitisme , though even those who 
deprecated it were compelled to admire Lansdowne’s courage 
and unimpeachable sincerity. Lansdowne died on June 13, 1927 - 

Lord Lansdowne was succeeded as 6th marquess by his son 
Henry William Edmund (b. 1872). The 6th marquess had 
commanded the 3rd (reserve) Irish Guards (1914-16), and sat 
in the House of Commons for West Derbyshire from 1908 to 
1918; and was a senator of the Irish Free State from 1922. He 
was the author of various works, among them being The First 
Napoleon (1925), based on unpublished papers at Bowood. 

LANSDOWNE, a hill cantonment in India, in Garhwal dis- 
trict of the United Provinces, about 6,000 ft. above the sea, 19 m. 
by cart road from the station of Kotdwara on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand railway. The cantonment, founded in 1887, extends 
for more than 3 m. through pine and oak forests, and accom- 
modates three Garhwali battalions. 

LANSDOWNE, a borough of Delaware county, Pa., U.S.A., 
on the Pennsylvania railroad, 5m. S.W. of Philadelphia. It is a 
residential suburb, with a population in 1920 of 4,797- 

LANSFORD, an anthracite-mining borough of Carbon 
county, Fa., U.S.A., 50m. S. of Wilkes-Barre. The population was 
9,625 in 1925 (28% foreign-born white) and was estimated locally 
at over 11,000 in 1928. The borough was incorporated in 1876. 
It is served by the Central of New Jersey and the Lehigh and 
New England railways. 
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LANSING, ROBERT (1864-1928), American diplomatist, 
was bom at Watertown, N.Y., on Oct. 17, 1864. He graduated at 
Amherst in 1886, was admitted to the bar in 1889, and for the 
next 18 years practised at Watertown. In 1892 he was associate 
counsel for the United States on the Bering Sea Commission, 
and later was American counsel before several important arbitral 
tribunals, including the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal (1903), and 
the Hague Tribunal for the arbitration of the North Atlantic 
fisheries (1910). In 1914 he was appointed counsellor of the 
Department of State. When W. J. Bryan resigned (June 8, 1915), 
Mr. Lansing was appointed secretary of State. In his attempts to 
uphold American rights he was called upon to direct notes to all 
the countries at war. In reply to a note addressed by Britain to 
neutrals, asking that all belligerent submarines be excluded from 
neutral waters, he said that the nature of each submarine must 
govern the decision. He thus drew an important distinction be- 
tween the “Deutschland,” which had peacefully brought a cargo 
to America, and the U53, which had raided several ships off the 
New England coast, Oct. 7, 1916. In 1917 he notified President 
Carranza, of Mexico, that the United States would not adopt his 
proposed Pan-American plan of stopping the shipment of food 
and munitions to all the European belligerents. In Nov. 1917 
he signed an agreement with Japan (The Lansing-Ishii agreement) 
which, while recognizing Japan’s special interests in China, pro- 
vided for a continuance of the “open door” policy for commerce. 

Lansing was a member of the American commission to nego- 
tiate peace at I*aris, 1918-19. On Feb. 13, 1920. he resigned as 
secretary of State and soon after opened a law office in Washing- 
ton. He was the author of The Peace Negotiations (1921 ); and 
The Big Four and Others (1921). He died at Washington on Oct. 
30, 1928. 

LANSING, capital city of Michigan, U.S.A , Ingham county, 
on the Grand river at the mouth of the Cedar, 85 m. W.N.W. of 
Detroit. It is on Federal highways 16, 27 and 127; has a municipal 
airport; and is served by the Grand Trunk, the Michigan Central, 
the New York Central, and the Pere Marquette railways, and by 
electric interurban railways and motor coach and motor truck 
lines in every direction. The population was 57.327 in 1920 (88% 
native white) and was estimated locally at 85,000 in 1928. The 
centre of the city is a small plateau, surrounded on three sides by 
a bend of the Grand river. Here, in a 10-acre park, stands the 
State capitol, erected in 1873-8. Near by is the fine state office 
and library building, completed in 1927 at a cost of $3,000,000. 
The State industrial school for boys and the state school for the 
blind occupy spacious grounds within the city limits. At East 
Lansing, a beautiful residential suburb, is the State college of 
agriculture and applied science, the oldest agricultural college in 
the United States, provided for by the State constitution, in 1850 
and opened in 1857. Water power from the Grand river has been 
an important factor in the development of Lansing throughout its 
history, and is still used to some extent. There are about 200 
manufacturing establishments, employing 22,000 men and women, 
of whom 17,000 work in 18 plants, including those of the Reo 
Motor company, the Durant Motor company, the Olds Motor 
works, now a subsidiary of the General Motors corporation, and 
the Motor Wheel corporation. Among other important manu- 
factures are automobile bodies, wheelbarrows and factory trucks, 
gasoline engines, Diesel engines, hoists, pumps, air compressors 
and screw machine products. The aggregate annual output is 
valued at $200,000,000 The city’s assessed valuation of property 
in 1927 was $149,780,599 

Lansing was settled in 1837, and in 1847, when still isolated and 
covered with forests, was chosen as the site of the state capital, on 
the decision of the legislature to move the seat of government 
from Detroit to a more central spot. A plank road to Detroit was 
finished in 1852; the city was chartered in 1859; and in i860 it 
had a population of 3,074. Between 1863 and 1873 five railroads 
entered the city, and soon the areas along the river marked on the 
first plats of the city as designed for “hydraulic manufacturing” 
were fully occupied. Between 1900 and 1910 the population of 
the city nearly doubled, and between 1910 and 1920 the increase 
was almost as great (84%). 


LANSING MAN, the term applied by American ethnologists 
to certain human remains discovered in 1902 during the digging 
of a cellar near Lansing, Kan., and by some authorities believed 
to represent a prehistoric type of man. They include a skull 
and several large adult bones and a child’s jaw. They were 
found beneath 20 ft. of undisturbed silt, in a position indicat- 
ing intentional burial. The skull is preserved in the U.S. National 
Museum at Washington. It is similar in shape to those of historic 
Indians of the region. Its ethnological value as indicating the 
existence of man on the Missouri in the glacial period is doubt- 
ful, it being impossible accurately to determine the age of the 
deposits. 

Sec Handbook of American Indians (Washington, 1907) ; and A. 
Hrdlicka, “Skeleton Remains in North America/’ Bur. Atner. Ethnol. t 
Bulletin 33 (1907). 

LANSQUENET, the French corrupted form of the German 
Landsknecht ( q.v .), a mercenary foot-soldier of the 1 6th century. 
It is also the name of a card game said to have been introduced 
into France by the Lands knechte. The pack of 52 cards is cut by 
the player at the dealer’s right. The dealer lays the two first 
cards face upwards on the table to his left; the third he places in 
front of him, and the fourth, or rejouissance card, in the middle 
of the table. The players, usually called (except in the case of 
the dealer) punters , stake any sum within the agreed limit upon 
this rejouissance card; the dealer, who is also the banker, covers 
the bets, and then turns up the next card. If this fails to match 
any of the cards already exposed, it is laid beside the rejouissance 
card and then punters may stake upon it. Other cards not match- 
ing are treated in the same manner. When a card is turned 
which matches the rejouissance card, the banker wins everything 
staked on it, and in like manner he wins what is staked on any 
card (save his own) that is matched by the card turned. The 
banker pays all stakes and the deal is over as soon as a card 
appears that matches his own; excepting that should the two 
cards originally placed at his left both be matched before his own, 
he is then entitled to a second deal. In France matching means 
winning, not losing, as in Great Britain. There are other variations 
of play on the continent of Europe. 

LANTERN, a metal case filled in with some transparent 
material, and used for holding a light and protecting it from 
rain or wind. (An adaptation of the Fr. lanterne from Lat. 
lanterna or laterna , supposed to be from Gr. XafjtTTrjp, a torch or 
lamp, \ 6 .pTT€Lu } to shine, cj. “lamp”; the 1 6th- and 17th-century 
form “lanthorn” is due to a mistaken derivation from “horn,” 
as a material frequently used in the making of lanterns.) The 
appliance is of two kinds — the hanging lantern and the hand 
lantern — both of which are ancient. At Pompeii and Herculaneum 
have been discovered two cylindrical bronze lanterns, with orna- 
mented pillars, to which chains are attached for carrying or 
hanging the lantern. Plates of horn surrounded the bronze lamp 
within, and the cover at the top can be removed for lighting and 
for the escape of smoke. The hanging lantern for lighting rooms 
was composed of ornamental metal work, of which iron and brass 
were perhaps most frequently used. Silver, and even gold, were, 
however, sometimes employed, and the artificers in metal of the 
17th and 1 8th centuries produced much exceedingly artistic work 
of this kind. Oriental lanterns in open-work bronze were often 
very beautiful. The early lantern had sides of horn, talc, bladder 
or oiled paper, and the primitive shape remains in the common 
square stable lantern with straight glass sides, to carry a candle. 
The hand lantern was usually a much more modest appliance 
than the hanging lantern, although in great houses it was some- 
times richly worked and decorated. As glass grew cheaper it 
gradually ousted all other materials, but the horn lantern which 
was already ancient in the 13th century was still being used in 
the early part of the 19th. By the end of the 18th century 
lanterns in rooms had been superseded by the candlestick. The 
collapsible paper lanterns of China and Japan, usually known 
as Chinese lanterns, are globular or cylindrical in shape, and the 
paper is pleated and when not in use folds flat. For illuminative 
and decorative purposes they are coloured with patterns of 
flowers, etc. The lanterns carried by the ordinary foot passenger 
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are made of oiled paper. In China the “Feast of Lanterns” 
takes place early in the New Year and lasts for four days. In 
Japan the festival of Bon is sometimes known as the “feast of 
lanterns.” It is then that the spirits of the dead ancestors return 
to the household altar. The festival takes place in July. The 
“bull’s-eye” lantern has a convex lens which concentrates the 
light and allows it to be thrown in the shape of a diverging cone. 



FRENCH LANTERN 
OF THE DEAD" 
12th Century. 
FROM ClRON 


Arabic lantern 
mosque of sultan. 
Hassan. Cairo 
DATED 1329 


LANTERN OF THE DEAD FROM VIOLLET-LE-DUC, "OICTIONNAIRE RAISONNE DE L ' ARCH ITECTURE 
FRANCAI8E” 

(LEFT) LANTERN IN ARCHITECTURE. (RIGHT) LANTERNS USED FOR 
ILLUMINATION AND DECORATION 


The “dark lantern” has a shutter or slide arrangement by which 
the light can be shut off at will. Ships’ lanterns are used as 
masthead or other signal lights. On Trajan’s column is a repre- 
sentation of a heavy poop-lantern on a ship. The ships’ lanterns 
of the 1 6th and 17th centuries were highly ornamental, especially 
when placed on the poop. At the Armeria Real in Madrid is a 
collection of these 16th-century ships’ lanterns. The protected 
cages which contain the lights used in lighthouses are also known 
as “lanterns” ( see Lighthouses). 

In architecture a lantern is primarily a framework of timber, 
with windows all round, to admit ample light, placed on the top 
of a roof. In a broader sense, it is applied to those portions of 
buildings which are largely perforated with windows, and more 
especially to the upper part of the towers of cathedrals and 
churches, as in the octagon of Ely cathedral, or the tower of 
Boston church, Lincolnshire. The term is also applied to the 
entire church, as in the case of Bath Abbey church, which was 
called the “lantern of England,” from the number of its windows, 
and St. John’s Priory at Kilkenny, the “lantern of Ireland,” on 
account of the window on the south side of the choir which was 
54 ft. long. In the Renaissance style the lantern was looked upon 
as a decorative feature surmounting the dome, as In St. Peter’s, 
Rome, the Invalides, Paris, and St. Paul's, London. 

Magic or Optical Lantern. — The magic or optical lantern, 
more scientifically called a projecting lantern, is an instrument 
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for projecting on a white wall or screen largely magnified repre- 
sentations of transparent pictures painted or photographed on 
glass, or of objects both opaque and transparent. If the light 
traverses the object, the projection is said to be diascopic, if by 
reflected light, episcopic. By its means, diagrams, physical and 
chemical experiments, movements of living organisms, and so on, 
can be shown, greatly magnified to large audiences. 

The invention of the magic lantern is usually attributed to 
Athanasius Kircher, who described it in the first edition (1646) 
of his Ars magna lucis et umbrae, but it is very probably of earlier 
discovery. Another application of the optical lantern is found 
in the cinematograph ( q.v .). 

The optical lantern, in its simpler forms, consists of the follow- 
ing parts: (1) the lantern body, (2) a source of light, (3) an 
optical system for projecting the images. The lantern body is 
usually made of iron, provided with the openings necessary to 
the- insertion of the source of light, windows for viewing the 
same, a chimney for conveying away the products of combustion, 
fittings to carry the slides and the optical system. Petroleum oil 
lamps, gas, light from a cylinder of lime rendered incandescent 
by an impinging oxy-hydrogen or oxy-gas flame (the lime-light) 
and incandescent thorium mantles served as sources of light in 
the earlier optical lanterns, but these have been superseded — 
except in remote districts — by electrical illuminants. Various 
types of the electric arc — more especially the carbon arc — are 
undoubtedly among the best illuminants for use in the projecting 
lantern, and of recent years wire filament lamps have been 
introduced for this purpose. 

Optical System . — In the ordinary projecting lantern the rays 
are transmitted through a lens termed the “condenser,” then 
through the object, and finally through another lens termed the 
“objective.” In another type the light, after passing through the 
condenser, is reflected vertically by a plane mirror inclined at 
45 0 to the direction of the light; it then traverses another lens, 
then the object, then the objective, and is finally projected 
horizontally by a plane mirror inclined at 45 °, or by a right 
angled glass prism. In episcopic projection, the light, having 
traversed the condenser, is reflected on to the object, placed 
horizontally, by an inclined mirror. The rays reflected from 
the object then traverse the objective, and are then projected 
horizontally by a mirror or prism. The object of the condenser 
is to collect as much light as possible from the source, and pass 
it through the object in a uniform beam. For this purpose the 
condenser should subtend as large an angle as possible at the 
source of light. To secure this, it should be tolerably large, and 
its distance from the light, that is, its focal length, small. Since 
effective single lenses of large diameter are necessarily of long 
focus, a really good condenser of considerable diameter and 
yet of short focus must be a combination of two or more lenses. 
It is essential that the condenser be white and limpid and free 
from defects or striae. 

In the earlier lanterns, as still in the cheaper forms, only a 
single plano-convex lens or bull’s-eye was employed as a con- 
denser. A good compound condenser for ordinary work is that 
proposed by Herschel, consisting of a biconvex lens and a meniscus 
mounted together with the concave side of the meniscus next 
the light. Other types make use of two plano-convex lenses, with 
the curved surfaces nearly in contact; or a concavo-convex and 
a plano-convex lens. Or it may be a triple combination, the 
object always being to increase the aperture. The focus must not 
be so short as to bring the lens too near the light, and render it 
liable to crack from the heat. This is sometimes guarded against 
by a plate of thin glass between the condenser and the light 

The function of the objective is to produce a magnified inverted 
image of the picture on the screen. The best objective is the 
portrait combination lens usually of the Petzval type as used in 
ordinary photographic cameras. ( See Photography: Apparatus .) 
These are carefully corrected both for spherical and chromatic 
aberration, which is absolutely essential in the objective, although 
not so necessary in the condenser. The photographic lantern slide 
used for projection in an optical lantern consists of a photograph 
printed in glass and the films used in motion picture {q v ) work 
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are photographs printed on a transparent film. 

The projecting lantern has been considerably improved of 
recent years both in general construction and in design of the 
optical system. As examples of modern projecting lanterns the 
Epidiascope and Cinematograph may be instanced. The Epidia- 
scope is a projection lantern designed for both episcopic and 
diascopic projection and is constructed so as to permit easy 
projection of lantern slides, book illustrations, scientific experi- 
ments and apparatus, microscopic slides and so on. The intention 
of the designers of the Epidiascope is to flood the object which 
is to be projected with light and so effect better projection and 
obtain more detail in the image on the screen. To accomplish 
this a powerful carbon arc fitted with a self-regulating device is 
used. A large glass cell containing water for absorbing the heat 
rays from the arc is attached to the lamp house. The cinemato- 
graph is a projecting lantern fitted with a mechanical device 
whereby the light issuing from the objective is interrupted 
periodically ( see Motion Pictures: Technology). 

LANTERN-FLY, the name given to insects belonging to 
the homopterous division of the Hemiptera, and referable to the 
genus Fulgora and allied forms. They are mostly of large size, 
with a superficial resemblance to Lepidoptera due to their brilliant 
and varied coloration. Characteristic of the group is the presence 
on the front of the head of a hollow process, simulating a snout, 
which is sometimes inflated and as large as the rest of the insect, 
sometimes elongated, narrow and apically upturned. It was be- 
lieved that this process, the so-called “lantern,” was luminous at 
night, but subsequent observations have failed to establish this 
contention which is now generally rejected. In Laternaria lucifera, 
the lantern has been modified to produce a resemblance to the 
head of a miniature crocodile or reptile-like monster. This would 
possibly be of biological advantage in scaring certain enemies. 

LANTERNS OF THE DEAD, small stone structures, with 
windows in the upper part, in which were placed lanterns to mark, 
at night, the position of a cemetery. (See illustration under Lan- 
tern.) Their use, which seems limited to western and central 
France, is probably due to a traditional survival of primitive 
Celtic, rather than Christian, ideas. The lantern of the dead 
usually takes the form of a column or a clustered column, or a 
small turret, often with a conical cap and a cross at the top. 
The lamp was hoisted into position by means of a pulley, and at 
the bottom was an opening to allow access. Twelfth century 
examples exist at Cellefrouin, Charente; and at Ciron, Indre. One 
from the 13th century is at Antigny, Vienne. At a later date lan- 
terns of the dead were usually superseded by small chapels. See 
Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonne, art. “Lanterne des Morts.” 

LANTHANUM, the second commonest metallic element 
belonging to the rare-earth group, was discovered in *1839 by 
Mosander. (Symbol La, atomic number 57, atomic weight 138 9.) 
It occurs with other members of the group in monazite, cerite, 
allanite, etc. It is best purified by the fractional crystallization 
of the double ammonium nitrate. The oxide, La 2 0 3 , is white and 
the strongest base of the group. It will slake with water to give 
the hydroxide and is violently attacked by acids, giving colourless 
salts. Solutions of lanthanum show no absorption spectrum but 
give a brilliant spark spectrum. The metal is prepared by the elec- 
trolysis of its fused anhydrous chloride. It is ductile, melts at 
8io° C, oxidizes in air, and is attacked slowly by cold water and 
rapidly by hot water. (See Rare Earths.) 

LANUVIUM, ancient city of Latium (mod. Civita Lavinia), 
some 19 m. south-east of Rome, a little south-west of the Via 
Appia, on an isolated southern projection of the Alban Hills, and 
commanding an extensive view over the low country between it 
and the sea. It remained independent until conquered by Rome 
in 338 b.c., and even in imperial times its chief magistrate and 
municipal council kept the titles of dictator and serntus respec- 
tively. It was especially famous for its rich and much venerated 
temple of Juno Sospes, the possessions of which extended as far 
as the sea-coast. Remains of theatre and city walls exist in the 
modem village, and above it is an area surrounded by a portico, 
upon the north side of which is a rectangular building, probably 
connected with the temple of Juno. Here archaic decorative 


terra-cottas, and marble sculptures of a later period (2nd cent. 
a.d.), belonging to an equestrian group (see A. M. Woodward in 
Papers aj the British School at Rome, vii. 63 sqq.) were discov- 
ered in excavations carried on by Lord Savile. The objects are 
partly in the British Museum, partly at Leeds. 

See G. B. Colburn in American Journal of Archaeology, xvii. 
(1914) ; Gaiieti in Monumenti Antichi, 1922, 292. 

LANZAROTE, an island forming part of the Spanish archi- 
pelago of the Canary islands (q.v.). Pop. (1900) 1 7,546 ; area, 
326 sq.m. Lanzarote, the most easterly of the Canaries, has a 
length of 31 m. and a breadth varying from 5 to 10 m. It is naked 
and mountainous, bearing everywhere marks of its volcanic origin. 
Montana Blanca, the highest point (2,000 ft.), is cultivated to the 
summit. In 1730 the appearance of half the island was altered by 
a volcanic outburst. In 1825 another volcanic eruption was accom- 
panied by earthquakes. A short distance inland is the town of 
Arrecife (pop. 3,082). The climate is hot and dry. Dromedaries 
are used as beasts of burden. A strait about 6 m. in width 
separates Lanzarote from Fuerteventura. 

Graciosa, a small uninhabited island, is divided from the north- 
eastern e'xtremity of Lanzarote by a channel 1 m. in width, which 
affords a capacious and safe harbour for large ships; but basaltic 
cliffs, 1,500 ft. high, prevent intercourse with the inhabited part of 
Lanzarote. 

LANZL LUIGI (1732--1810), Italian archaeologist, was 
appointed (1773) keeper of the galleries of Florence, and studied 
Italian painting and Etruscan antiquities and language. His most 
important works are his Storia Pittorica della Italia (2 parts, 
1792-96; Eng. trans. by Roscoe) Saggio di lingua Etrusca (1789) ; 
Saggio delle litigue Ital. antiche (1806); and Dei vasi antichi 
dipin ti volgarmente chiamati Etruschi (1806). Lanzi perceived 
the Greek origin and characters of the so-called Etruscan vases. 
What was true of the antiquities would be true also, he argued, 
of the Etruscan language, and the object of the Saggio di lingua 
Etrusca was to prove that this language must be related to that 
of the neighbouring peoples — Romans, Umbrians, Oscans and 
Greeks. He died on March 30, 1810. 

LAO, the term used in Siam for hillmen of the Shan (q.v.) 
race. 

LAOAG, a municipality (with administration centre and 34 
barrios or districts), a port for coasting vessels and capital of 
the province of llocos Norte, Luzon, Philippine Islands, on the 
Laoag river, about five miles from its mouth, and 290 m. from 
Manila. Pop. (1918) 38,469. It lies on an extensive coast plain 
behind which is a picturesque range of hills, and is noted for its 
fine climate. Rice is shipped in large quantities, as well as corn, 
tobacco and sugar. Cotton is grown in the vicinity and is woven 
by the women into fabrics which find a ready sale among the 
peoples of the mountains. In 1918, there were 14 manufacturing 
establishments, and 122 household industry establishments with 
output valued at 47,000 and 46,000 pesos respectively. Of the 
20 schools, 19 were public. The language spoken is Uocano. 

LAOCOON (la-ok'o-on), in Greek legend a brother of 
Anchises, who had been a priest of Apollo, but having profaned 
the temple of the god he and his two sons, or one of them (Iliou 
Per sis in Proclus’ Chrestomathia) were destroyed by serpents 
while preparing to sacrifice a bull at the altar of Poseidon, in 
whose service Laocoon was then acting as priest. An additional 
motive for his punishment consisted in his having warned the 
Trojans against the wooden horse left by the Greeks. The most 
famous expressions in literature and art respectively of this legend 
are in Virgil ( Aeneid , ii. 109 et seq.) and in the Laocoon group of 
the Vatican. The group of the Vatican is of interest, not only for 
its great merits, but from the circumstance that Lessing’s Laocoon, 
a landmark in art criticism, is written around it. Its date being 
now fixed (see Agesander) at 40-20 b.c., there can be no ques- 
tion of copying Virgil. The group represents the extreme of a 
pathetic tendency in sculpture (see Greek Art). 

LAODICEA, the name of at least eight cities, founded or 
renovated in the later Hellenic period. Most of them were founded 
by the Seleucid kings of Syria. Seleucus, founder of the dynasty, 
is said by Appian to have named five cities after his mother 
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Laodice. Thus in the immense realm of the Seleucidae from the 
Aegean Sea to the borders of India we find cities called Laodicea, 
as also Seleucia ( q.v .). So long as Greek civilization held its 
ground, these were the commercial and social centres. The chief 
are Laodicea ad Lycurn (see below) ; Combust a on the borders of 
Phrygia, Lycaonia and Pisidia; a third "in Pontus; a fourth, ad 
mare, on the coast of Syria; a fifth, ad Libanum, beside the 
Lebanon mountains; and three others in the far east — Media, 
Persia and the lower Tigris valley. In the latter countries Greek 
civilization was short-lived, and the last three cities disappeared; 
the other five continued great throughout the Greek and Roman 
period, and the second, third and fourth retain to the present day 
the ancient name under the pronunciation Ladik, Ladikiyeh or 
Latakia (q.v.). 

Laodicea ad Lycum (mod. Denizli , q.v.) was founded probably 
by Antiochus II. Theos. (261-246 B.c.) and named after his wife 
Laodice. Its site is close to the station of Gonjeli on the Anatolian 
railway. Here was one of the oldest homes of Christianity and 
the seat of one of the seven churches of the Apocalypse. Pliny 
states (v. 29) that the town was called in older times Diospolis 
and Rhoas; but at an early period Colossae, a few miles to the 
east, and Hierapolis, 6 m. to the north, were the great cities of the 
neighbourhood, and Laodicea was of no importance till the 
Seleucid foundation (Strabo, p. 578). A favourable site was found 
on some low hills of alluvial formation, about 2 m. S. of the river 
Lycus (Churuk Su) and 9 m. E. of the confluence of the Lycus 
and Maeander. The great trade route from the Euphrates and the 
interior passed to it through Apamea. There it forked, one branch 
going down the Maeander valley to Magnesia and thence north 
to Ephesus, a distance of about 90 m., and the other branch cross- 
ing the mountains by an easy pass to Philadelphia and the Hermus 
valley, Sardis, Thyatira and at last Pergamum. St. Paul (Col. iv. 
15) alludes to the situation of Laodicea beside Colossae and 
Hierapolis; and the order in which the last five churches of the 
Apocalypse are enumerated (Rev. i. 11) is explained by their 
position on the road just described. Placed in this situation, Jn the 
centre of a very fertile district, Laodicea became a rich city. 
It was famous for its money transactions (Cic. Ad. Fam. ii. 17, 
iii. 5), and for the beautiful soft wool grown by the sheep of the 
country (Strabo 578). Both points are referred to in the message 
to the church (Rev. iii. 17, 18). 

Little is known of the history of the town. It suffered greatly 
from a siege in the Mithradatic war, but soon recovered its 
prosperity under the Roman empire. The Zeus of Laodicea, with 
the curious epithet Aseis, is a frequent symbol on the city coins. 
He is represented standing, holding in the extended right hand an 
eagle, in the left a spear, the hast a pura. Not far from the city 
was the temple of Men Karou, with a great medical school; while 
Laodicea itself produced some famous Sceptic philosophers, and 
gave origin to the royal family of Polemon and Zenon. The city 
fell finally into decay in the frontier wars with the Turkish 
invaders. Its ruins are of wide extent. The district is subject to 
severe earthquakes (Strabo 580; Tac. Ann. xiv. 27). 

LAODICEA, SYNOD OF, held at Laodicea in Phrygia, at 
a date in the second half of the 4th century, adopted a number of 
canons, chiefly disciplinary, of which the most significant are 
those affecting the clergy, who appear as a privileged class with 
carefully graded orders within itself. The canons were confirmed 
by the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 

See article “Councils and Synods, Christian,” in Hastings’ Ency- 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethics ; also Hefclc, History of Councils, 
Eng. trans., vol. ii. 

LAOMEDON, in Greek legend, son of Ilus, king of Troy, and 
father of Podarces (Priam). Apollo and Poseidon served him for 
hire; when Laomedon refused to pay the reward agreed upon, 
Apollo visited the land with a pestilence, and Poseidon sent a sea- 
monster which could only be appeased by the sacrifice of one of 
the king’s daughters. The lot fell upon Hesione; Heracles, on his 
way back from the land of the Amazons, offered to slay the mon- 
ster and release her on condition that he should receive the divine 
horses of Tros. Again Laomedon broke his word; whereupon 
Heracles returned with a band of warriors, took Troy, and slew 
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Laomedon and all his sons except Priam. Laomedon was buried 
near the Scaean gate, and it was said that so long as his grave 
remained undisturbed, so long would the walls of Troy remain 
impregnable. 

See Homer, Iliad, v. 265, 640, vii. 452, xxi. 443; Apollodorus ii., 
103 U. Diod. Sic. iv. 32, 42, 49; Hyginus, Fab. 89; Ovid, Metam . xi. 194 - 

LAON, a town of northern France, capital of the department 
of Aisne, 87 m. N.E. of Paris on the Northern railway. Pop. 
(1926) 13,982. The hilly district of Laon (Laudunum) has always 
had some strategic importance. Laon was fortified by the Romans, 
and successively checked the invasions of the Franks, Burgundians, 
Vandals, Alani and Huns. St. Remigius, the archbishop of Reims 
who baptized Clovis, was born in the Laonnais, and at the end 
of the 5th century, he instituted the bishopric of the town. 
Thenceforward Laon was one of the principal towns of the king- 
dom of the Franks, and the possession of it was often disputed. 
Charles the Bald had enriched its church with the gift of very 
numerous domains. After the fall of the Carolingians Laon took 
the part of Charles of Lorraine, their heir, and Hugh Capet only 
succeeded in making himself master of the town by the con- 
nivance of the bishop, who, in return for this service, was made 
second ecclesiastical peer of the kingdom. In the early 12th cen- 
tury the citizens profited by a temporary absence of Bishop 
Gaudry to secure from his representatives a communal charter, 
but he, on his return, purchased from the king of France the 
revocation of this document; the consequence was a revolt, in 
which the episcopal palace was burnt and the bishop and several 
of his partisans were put to death. The fire spread to the cathe- 
dral, and reduced it to ashes. After 1239 the liberties of Laon 
were no more contested till 1331, when the commune was abol- 
ished. During the Hundred Years’ War it was taken by the 
Burgundians, who gave it up to the English, and it was retaken 
by the French after the consecration of Charles VII. Under the 
League Laon took the part of the Leaguers, and was taken by 
Henry IV. During the campaign of 1814 Blucher successfully 
defended it against Napoleon. In 1870 an engineer blew up the 
powder magazine of the citadel at the moment when the German 
troops were entering the town. Many lives were lost; and the 
cathedral and the old episcopal palace were damaged. At the 
Revolution Laon permanently lost its rank as a bishopric. Laon 
could not resist Von Kluck’s attack in August 1914, and was 
held by the Germans until Gen. Mangin took it in Oct. 1918, 
when he succeeded in breaking the German salient south of the 
Aisne. 

The town is situated on an isolated ridge some 330 ft. above 
the surrounding plain and the little river of Ardon. The suburbs 
of St. Marcel and Vaux extend along the foot of the ridge to the 
north. From the railway station, situated in the plain to the 
north, a straight staircase of several hundred steps leads to the 
gate of the town, and all the roads connecting Laon with the sur- 
rounding district are cut in zigzags on the steep slopes, crowned 
by promenades on the site of the old ramparts. The 13th cen- 
tury gates of Ardon, Chenizelles and Soissons, the latter in a 
state of ruin, have been preserved. At the eastern extremity of 
the ridge rises the citadel; at its apex is the parade-ground of 
St. Martin, and at the southern end stands the ancient abbey of 
St. Vincent. The cathedral of Laon, which was very little dam- 
aged during the World War, is very important artistically. It 
took the place of the old cathedral, burned in mi at the begin- 
ning of the communal struggles. The building is cruciform, and 
the choir terminates in a straight wall instead of in an apse. Of 
the six towers flanking the facades, only four are complete to 
the height of the base of the spires, two at the west front with 
huge figures of oxen beneath the arcades of their upper portion, 
and one at each end of the transept. A square central tower forms 
a lantern within the church. The west front, with three porches, 
the centre one surmounted by a fine rose window, ranks next to 
that of Notre-Dame at Paris in purity. The cathedral has stained 
glass of the 13th century and a choir grille of the 1 8th century. 
The chapter-house and the cloister are of the 13th century. The 
old episcopal palace is now used as a court-house. The front, 
flanked by turrets, is pierced by great pointed windows. There is 
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also a Gothic cloister and an old chapel of two storeys, of a date 
anterior to the cathedral. The church of St. Martin dates from 
the middle of the 12th century. The old abbey buildings of the 
same foundation are now used as the hospital. The museum of 
Laon has collections of sculpture and painting. In its garden 
there is a chapel of the Templars belonging to the 12th century. 
The church of the suburb of Vaux near the railway station dates 
from the nth and 12th centuries. Laon is the seat of a prefect 
and a court of assizes, and possesses a tribunal of first instance. 
Sugar-making and metal-founding are carried on, but neither 
industry nor trade, which is in grain and wine, is of much 
importance. 

LAOS, a territory of French Indo-China, covering about a 
third part of the Laotian country, bounded north by the Chinese 
province of Yun-nan, west by the British Shan states and Siam, 
south by Cambodia and Annam, east by Annam and north-east 
by Tong-king. Northern Laos is traversed by the Mekong ( q.v .) 
Which from Chieng-Khan to a point below Stung-Treng forms 
the boundary between Laos (on the left bank) and Siam and 
Cambodia (on the right). French Laos constitutes a strip of terri- 
tory with an approximate area of 82,604 sqm. and a population 
of 837,364. The sandstone and limestone country of lower Laos 
changes to the north into a confused mountain knot of Palaeozoic 
rocks and granites. The culminating point exceeds 6,500 ft. in 
height. The plateaux reach an altitude of 1,200 to 1,300 metres in 
some places as at Tran-Ninh. The valley of the Mekong tra- 
versing this region of poor soil gives a belt of better land with 
pastures and also rubber-vines. 

Laos is inhabited by a mixed population of Thais (including the 
Laotians; various aboriginal peoples who are classed as Khas; 
and the inhabitants of neighbouring countries, e.g., China, Annam, 
Cambodia, Siam, Burma, etc. 

Laos has a rainy season lasting from June to October and 
corresponding to the south-west monsoon and a dry season coin- 
ciding with the north-east monsoon and lasting from November 
to May. It is the least rainy part of Indo-China (900 mm. of 
rain at Savannaket). The climate is of the continental type and 
the monthly averages of temperature have a range of some 35 0 . 
Winter fogs are a cause of a forest fever which is often dangerous. 
The plateau of Tran-Ninh and, in the south, that of the Bolovens 
formed of volcanic rock are distinguished by the wholesomeness 
of their climate. 

The forests contain bamboo and many valuable woods amongst 
which only the teak of north Laos and rattan are exploited to 
any extent. Rice, maize, cotton, indigo, tobacco, sugar-cane and 
cardamoms are among the cultivated plants. The forests are 
inhabited by tigers, panthers, bears, deer, etc. Hunting and fish- 
ing are leading occupations of the inhabitants. The reptiles 
include crocodiles, turtles, pythons and cobras. 

Scarcity of labour and difficulty of communication hinder the 
working of the gold, tin, copper, argentiferous lead, precious stones 
and other minerals of the country and the industries in general 
are of a primitive kind and satisfy only local needs. 

The buffalo, the ox, the horse and the elephant (numerous 
in this region) are domesticated, and these together with carda- 
moms, rice, tobacco and the products of the forests form the 
bulk of the exports. Imports are inconsiderable, comprising chiefly 
cotton fabrics, garments and articles for domestic use. Trade is 
mainly with Siam and is in the hands of Chinese and of old 
established native carriers and hawkers. The Mekong is the chief 
artery of transit; elsewhere communication is afforded by tracks 
sometimes passable only for pedestrians. Two roads have been 
made, one from Vinh to Thakhek and one from Quang-Tri to 
Savannaket. Luang-Prabang is the principal commercial 

town. Before the French occupation of Laos, it was split up into 
small principalities ( muongs ) of which the chief was that of 
Vien-Tiane. Vien-Tiane was destroyed in 1828 by the Siamese 
who annexed the territory. In 1893 they made it over to the 
French, who grouped the muongs into provinces. Of these there 
are twelve each administered by a French commissioner and, under 
his surveillance, by native officials elected by the people from 
amongst the members of an hereditary nobility. At the head of 


the administration there ig a resident-superior stationed at Vien- 
Tane. The modem economic development of Laos is less than 
that of other French possessions in Indo-China because of the 
difficulties of transport and of the less complete penetration of 
French influences. 

See M. J. F. Gamier, Voyage d } exploration en Indo-Chitte (1873) ; 
C. Gosselin, Le Laos et le protectorat fran^ais (1900) ; L. de Reinach, 
Le Laos (1902) and Notes sur le Laos (1906) ; and bibliography under 
Indo-China, French. 

LAO-TSE (properly Lao-tzu), the designation of Li firh, 
a pre-Confucian philosopher and metaphysician of China. The 
Tdo-te-kbig or Classic of Reason and Virtue, commonly ascribed 
to him was obviously not from his brush although it embodies his 
precepts and speculations. Lao-tze means the “Old Philosopher.” 
According to the Shan Hsien Chiian the mother of Lao-tze, after 
a supernatural conception, carried him in her womb sixty-two 
years (or seventy-two, or eighty-one), so that, when he was born 
at last, his hair was white as with age. 

All that Isu-ma Ch’ien tells us about Lao-tze goes into small 
compass. His surname was Li, and his name firh. He was a native 
of the state of Ch’u, and was bom in a hamlet not far from the 
present prefectural city of Kwei-te in Ho-nan province. He was 
one of the recorders or historiographers at the court of Chow, 
his special department being the charge of the whole or a portion 
of the royal library. He must thus have been able to make 
himself acquainted with the history of his country. The year of 
his birth is often said, though on what Chinese authority does not 
appear, to have taken place in the third year of King Ping, corre- 
sponding to 604 b.c. That date cannot be far from the truth. That 
he was contemporary with Confucius is established by the con- 
current testimony of the Li Ki and the Kid Yii on the Confucian 
side, and of Chwang-tsze and Sze-ma Ch’ien on the Taoist. The 
two men whose influence has been so great on all the subsequent 
generations of the Chinese people — Kung-tsze (Confucius) and 
Lao-tse — had perhaps one interview, in 517 b.c., when the former 
was in his thirty-fifth year. Lao was in a mocking mood; Kung 
appears to the greater advantage. If it be true that Confucius, 
when he was fifty-one years old, visited Lao-tse as Chwang-tsze 
says (in the Tien Yun , the fourteenth of his treatises), to ask 
about the Tdo, they must have had more than one interview. 
There may have been several meetings between the two in 517 
b t\, but we have no evidence that they were together in the same 
place after that time: Ch’ien adds: — “L&o-tse cultivated the Tdo 
and virtue, his chief aim in his studies being how to keep himself 
concealed and unknown. He resided at (the capital of) Chow; 
but after a long time, seeing the decay of the dynasty, he left it, 
and went away to the Gate (leading from the royal domain into 
the regions beyond — at the entrance of the pass of Han-kti, in the 
north-west of Ho-nan). Yin Hsi, the warden of the Gate, said to 
him, ‘You are about to withdraw yourself out of sight; I pray you 
to compose for me a book (before you go).’ On this Lao-tse made 
a writing, setting forth his views on the tdo and virtue, in two sec- 
tions, containing more than 5,000 characters He then went away, 
and it is not known where he died.” The historian then mentions 
the names of two other men whom some regarded as the true Lao- 
tse. One of them was a L&o Lai, a contemporary of Confucius, 
who wrote fifteen treatises (or sections) on the practices of the 
school of Tdo. Subjoined to the notice of him is the remark that 
Lao-tse was more than one hundred and sixty years old, or, as 
some say, more than two hundred, because by the cultivation of 
the Tdo he nourished his longevity. The other was “a grand his- 
toriographer” of Chow, called Tan, one hundred and twenty-nine 
(Pone hundred and nineteen) years after the death of Confucius 
The introduction of these disjointed notices detracts from the 
verisimilitude of the whole narrative in which they occur. 

Finally, Ch’ien states that “Lao-tse was a superior man, who 
liked to keep in obscurity,” traces the line of his posterity down to 
the 2nd century b.c., and concludes with this important state- 
ment : — “Those who attach themselves to the doctrine of L&o-tse 
condemn that of the literati, and the literati on their part con- 
demn Lio-tse, thus verifying the saying, ‘Parties whose principles 
are different cannot take counsel together.’ LI firh taught that 




1. Screen by Sansetsu, 17th century. Lao-tse being welcomed by the offi- 
cial Yin Hsl. 2. Marble triad. Lao-tse in centre as Bodhisattva with Lotus 
and Taoist cap. 3. Portrait of Lao-tse, founder of Taoism, by Kelchiya 
Yamada. This forms the frontispiece of "Tal-Shang-Kan-YIng Pien," Taoist 
work of piety and ethics. 4. Porcelain tile with figure of Lao-tse, 16th 
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century, Chinese. 5. Soapstone figure. Lao-tse after visit to Hsl-Wang-Mu, 
The Western Queen Mother. 6. Porcelain figure of Shen-Lao (the divine) 
In yellow robe with long beard. 7. Dish painting of Immortals visiting the 
God of Longevity; about 1600, Chinese 
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transformation follows, as a matter of course, the doing nothing 
(to bring it about), and rectification ensues in the same way from 
being pure and still.” 

The Tao-Te-King. — The book for so long ascribed to L&o-tse is 
small in size, slightly over 5,000 characters. The condensed style, 
with the mystic tendencies and poetical temperament of its inspir- 
ing genius, make its meaning extraordinarily obscure. Divided 
at first, into two parts, it has subsequently and conveniently been 
subdivided into 82 chapters. The chief difficulty is to determine 
what we are to understand by the Tdo, for Te is merely its out- 
come, especially in man, and is rightly translated by “virtue.” 
Julien translated Tdo by “la voie.” Chalmers leaves it untrans- 
lated. “No English word,” he says, “is its exact equivalent. Three 
terms suggest themselves — the way, reason and the word ; but they 
are all liable to objection. Were we guided by etymology, ‘the 
way’ would come nearest the original, and in one or two passages 
the idea of a way seems to be in the term; but this is too mate- 
rialistic to serve the purpose of a translation. ‘Reason,’ again, 
seems to be more like a quality or attribute of some conscious 
being than Tao is. It might even be translated by ‘the Word’ in 
the sense of Aoyos.” 

Analysis of Tao. — The character (Tao) was, primarily, 
the symbol of a way, road or path; and then, figuratively, it was 
used, as we also use way, in the senses of means and method — the 
course that we pursue in passing from one thing or concept to an- 
other as its end or result. It is the name of a quality. Sir Robert 
Douglas has well said ( Confucianism and Taoism , p. 189): “If 
we were compelled to adopt a single word to represent the Tao 
of Lao-tse, we should prefer the sense in which it is used by Con- 
fucius, ‘the way,’ that is, fjieOodos." 

What, then, was the quality which Lao-tse had in view, and 
which he thought of as the Tao} It was the simplicity of spon- 
taneity, action (which might be called non-action) without motive, 
free from all selfish purpose, resting in nothing but its own accom- 
plishment. This is found in the phenomena of the material world. 
“All things spring up without a word spoken, and grow without a 
claim for their production. They go through their processes with- 
out any display of pride in them; and the results are realized 
without any assumption of ownership. It is owing to the absence 
of such assumption that the results and their processes do not dis- 
appear” (chap. ii.). It only needs the same quality in the arrange- 
ments and measures of government to make society beautiful and 
happy. “A government conducted by sages would free the hearts 
of the people from inordinate desires, fill their bellies, keep their 
ambitions feeble and strengthen their bones. They would con- 
stantly keep the people without knowledge and free from desires; 
and, where there were those who had knowledge, they would have 
them so that they would not dare to put it in practice” (chap, 
iii.). A corresponding course observed by individual man in his 
government of himself becoming again “as a little child” (chaps, 
x. and xxviii.) will have corresponding results. “His constant vir- 
tue will be complete, and he will return to the primitive simplicity” 
(chap, xxviii.). 

Such is the subject matter of the Tdo-TS-King — the operation 
of this method or Tdo, “without striving or crying,” in nature, 
in society and in the individual. Much that is very beautiful 
and practical is inculcated in connection with its working in the 
individual character. The writer seems to feel that he cannot say 
enough on the virtue of humility (chap, viii., etc.). There were 
three things which he prized and held fast — gentle compassion, 
economy and the not presuming to take precedence in the world 
(chap, lxvii.). His teaching rises to its highest point in chap, 
lxiii. : — “It is the way of Tdo not to act from any personal motive, 
to conduct affairs without feeling the trouble of them, to taste 
without being aware of the flavour, to account the great as small 
and the small as great, to recompense injury with kindness.” This 
last and noblest characteristic of the Tdo, the requiting “good for 
evil,” is not touched on again in the treatise; but we know that 
it excited general attention at the time, and was the subject of 
conversation between Confucius and his disciples ( Confucian 
Analects , xiv. 36). 

Ldo-tse was for the most part a dreamer and his conception of 
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the Tdo is mystical, comprising both “way” and “waygoer.” He 
had a tremendous power of thought and was far ahead of his age. 
His metaphysics did not appeal to the omnipresent materialism 
and he was not practical enough to see means to combat it. Tdo 
is an eternal abstraction, beyond the reach of mere word or defini- 
tion, but he who is possessed of it knows its force and its beauty. 
It is the supreme paradox, it is all and nothing; containing all it 
gives all, possesses all for ever and is not wasted or used. All 
things begin in Tdo, exist only in Tdo and end therein. 

Tao and Deity, — It is quite clear that there must have been 
some vague connection between Tdo and the sublime Intelligence, 
for while Lao-tse “cannot tell whose son it is” yet he admits that 
“it might appear to have existed before God.” May not God Him- 
self have appeared to the mystic as a crystallized production of 
the inner essence of Tdo} Lao-tse implicitly accepts the fact of a 
Divine Ruler but He too lives in, through and by Tdo, even as He 
originated therein. 

Modern Taoism, — The religion of Tioism did not take shape 
until five centuries after the death of Lao-tse who now occupies 
the second place in its trinity of “the three Pure or Holy Ones.” 
There is hardly a word in his treatise that savours either of super- 
stition or religion. In the works of Chwang-tsze, his earliest fol- 
lower of note, we find abundance of grotesque superstitions; but 
his beliefs (if indeed we can say that he had beliefs) had not 
become embodied in any religious institutions. When we come 
to the Ch’in dynasty (221-206 b.c.), we meet with a Taoism in 
the shape of a search for the fairy islands of the eastern sea, 
where the herb of immortality might be gathered. In the 1st 
century a.d. a magician, called Chang Tao-ling, comes before us as 
the chief professor and controller of this Taoism, preparing in 
retirement “the pill” which renewed his youth, supreme over all 
spirits, and destroying millions of demons by a stroke of his pencil. 
He left his books, talismans and charms, with his sword and seal, 
to his descendants, and one of them, professing to be animated by 
his soul, dwells on the Lung-hu mountain in Kiang-si, the acknowl- 
edged head or pope of Taoism. But even then the system was not 
yet a religion, with temples or monasteries, liturgies and forms of 
public worship. It borrowed all these from Buddhism, which first 
obtained public recognition in China between a.d. 65 and 70, 
though at least a couple of centuries passed before it could be said 
to have free course in the country. 

Even still, with the form of a religion, Taoism is in reality a 
conglomeration of base and dangerous superstitions. Alchemy, 
geomancy and spiritualism have dwelt and dwell under its shadow. 
Each of its “three Holy Ones” has the title of Tien Tsun , “the 
Heavenly and Honoured,” taken from Buddhism, and also of 
Shang Ti or God, taken from the old religion of the country. The 
most popular deity, however, is not one of them, but has the title 
of Yu Wang Shang Ti, “God, the Perfect King.” But it would take 
long to tell of all its “celestial gods,” “great gods,” “divine rulers” 
and others. Modern Taoism is a system of the wildest polytheism. 
The science and religion of the West meet from it a most deter- 
mined opposition. The “Venerable Philosopher” himself would 
not have welcomed them; but he ought not to bear the obloquy 
of being the founder of the Taoist religion. ( See China.) 

In recent years a superficial study of the writings of the early 
Tao philosophers has brought into being a cult of what may be 
called Taoist metaphysics and psychology, which is just as re- 
mote from the principles of L&o-tse’s original teaching as are 
the debased practices of the modern Taoist temple. The fact that 
L&o-tse and his followers did actually anticipate modern applied 
psychology in several of its more solid aspects, has led to much 
unscientific speculation as to the esoteric interpretation of the 
more obscure passages in Taoist writings, and to very incautious 
and dogmatic pronouncements on the early mystics and their 
teachings. For this reason the welter of books on L&o-tse and 
his teaching which appeared during the first quarter of the 20th 
century should be carefully sorted before the assertions contained 
in them are taken seriously. In spite of the existence of an excel- 
lent Manchu translation of the Tdo-Te-King, there still remain 
several passages in the text of which the original meaning is ob- 
scure. The Manchu, easier of comprehension than the highly 
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elliptical style of the literary Chinese of Lao-tse’s time, does at 
best, in these passages, give a clue in the form of a paraphrase 
which may or may not accord with the original intention of the 
writer. All we can say with certainty is that the Manchu version 
gives the accepted meaning of the text as it was understood at 
that time (nearly 2,000 years after the original work had been 
written. 

The whole of the period for several centuries before and after 
Lao-tse was filled with metaphysical speculation and philosophic 
discussion. Lao-tse marked out a new path and his unique gesture 
was one of strength in complete inactivity. His passivity was to 
be more potent than activity and in the restless age in which he 
was an almost voiceless prophet his mission was foredoomed to 
failure. (See China.) (J. Le.; A. N. J. W.) 

LA PAZ, a western department of Bolivia. Top. (1915 esti- 
mate) 726,357, the majority of whom are Indians. Area 40,686 
sq.m. The department belongs to the great Bolivian plateau, and 
its greater part to the cold, bleak, puna climatic region. The Cor- 
dillera Real crosses it N.W. to S.E. and culminates in the snow- 
crowned summits of Sorata and Illimani. The west of the de- 
partment includes a part of the Titicaca basin with about half 
the lake. This elevated plateau region is partially barren and 
inhospitable, its cold summers permitting the production of little 
besides potatoes, quinoa ( Chenopodium quitioa) and barley, with 
a little Indian corn and wheat in favoured localities. Much atten- 
tion is given to the rearing of llamas and alpacas, while cattle, 
sheep and mules are in common use. The bulk of the population 
in this region is Indian, living chiefly in small hamlets on the 
products of their own industry. In the deep valleys of the eastern 
slopes, where climatic conditions range from temperate to tropical, 
wheat, Indian corn and oats, as well as many fruits and vegetables, 
are cultivated. Farther down, coffee, cacao, coca, rice, sugar cane, 
tobacco, oranges, bananas and other tropical fruits are grown, 
and the forests yield cinchona bark and rubber. The mineral 
wealth of La Paz includes gold, silver, tin, tungsten, copper and 
bismuth. Tin and copper are the most important of these, the 
principal tin mines being in the vicinity of the capital and known 
under the names of Huayna-Potosi, Milluni and Quimza Cruz. 
The chief copper mines are the famous Corocoro group, about 
75 m. S.S.E. of Lake Titicaca near the Desaguadero river. The 
output of the Corocoro mines, which also includes gold and silver, 
finds its way to the coast via the Arica-La Paz railway. There 
are no modem roads in the department except a few short ones 
leading into the capital, though stage-coach communication with 
some other points has been maintained by the national govern- 
ment. The railway opened in 1905 between Guaqui and La Paz 
(54. m.), and that to Oruro inaugurated in 1908 have largely 
superseded these stage lines. A short railway also ltfads over 
the Cordillera Real and down into the Yungas valleys. The 
capital of the department is the national seat of Government La 
Paz. Corocoro, near the Desaguadero river, about 50 m. S S E. 
of Lake Titicaca and 13,353 ft. above sea-level, has a variable 
population of from 5,000 to 15,000 chiefly made up of Aymara 
Indians. 

LA PAZ (officially La Paz de Ayacucho), the de facto capital 
of Bolivia since 1898, the see of a bishopric created in 1605 and 
capital of the department of La Paz, 42 m. S.E. of Lake Titicaca 
in 16 0 30' S., 68° W. Pop. (1926 estimate) 109,750. The city is 
built in the deeply-eroded valley of the La Paz river which, a 
few miles below, cuts its way eastward through the Cordillera 
Real to join the Beni. The valley is about 10 m. long and 3 m. 
wide. Its precipitous sides, deeply gullied by torrential rains and 
diversely coloured by mineral matter, rise 1,500 ft. above the city 
to the margin of the great plateau surrounding Lake Titicaca, 
and above these, on the east are the snow-capped summits of 
Illimani and other giants of the Cordillera. The elevation of La 
Paz is. 1 1,800 ft. above sea-level, which places it within the puna 
climatic region, in which the temperatures are low throughout 
the year. . Pneumonia and bronchial complaints are common, but 
consumption is rare. The valley’s surface is very uneven, and the 
city’s transverse streets are steep and irregular. Near the centre of 
the city is the Prado, a handsome public promenade with parallel 


rows of exotic trees, shrubs and flowers, which are maintained 
with no small effort in so inhospitable a climate. The trees which 
thrive best are the willow and eucalyptus. The older streets are 
narrow and roughly paved; a great many of the newer ones are 
spacious avenues. There are numerous bridges across the river. 
The dwellings of the poorer classes are commonly built with adobe 
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walls and covered with tiles, but stone and brick are used for the 
better structures. The cathedral, which was begun in the 17th cen- 
tury when the mines of Potosi were at the height of their produc- 
tiveness, is still unfinished. It faces the Plaza Mayor and is dis- 
tinguished for the fine stonework of its facade. Facing the same 
plaza are the Government offices and legislative chambers. Other 
notable edifices and institutions are the old university of San 
Andres, the San Francisco church, a national college, a seminary, 
a public library and a museum rich in relics of the Inca and pre- 
Inca periods. 

La Paz, important commercially, has three railway connections 
with the coast. A Peruvian line runs from Mollendo to Puno (via 
Arequipa), and a Bolivian extension, from Huaqui to the Alto de 
La Paz (Heights of La Paz), the two lines being connected by a 
steamship service across Lake Titicaca. An electric railway 
5 m. long extends from the Alto de La Paz to the city, 1,500 ft. 
below. This route is 528 m. long, and is expensive because of the 
elevations crossed, the trans-shipments at the lake, and the cost 
of handling cargo at Mollendo. A second railway 719 m. long 
connects La Paz with the port of Antofagasta in Chile, its steam 
locomotives descending into the city itself. The newest and 
shortest line is that constructed by the Chilean Government from 
Arica to Viacha, which affords La Paz an outlet to the sea, 273 
m. in length. Two railways connect La Paz also with the interior 
of the country, the branch of the Bolivia-Antofagasta line which 
runs from Oruro to Cochabamba, and the recently built line from 
La Paz to the Yungas, on the eastern slope of Illimani. The 
vicinity of La Paz abounds in mineral wealth; most important 
are the tin deposits of Huayna-Potosi, Milluni and Quimza Cruz. 
The La Paz valley is auriferous and since long before the founda- 
tion of the city gold has been taken from the gravel washed down 
from the mountain sides. 

La Paz was founded in 1548 by Alonzo de Mendoza on the site 
of an Indian village called Chuquiapu (Heritage of Gold) and was 
called the Pueblo Nuevo de Nuestra Senora de la Paz in com- 
memoration of the reconciliation between Pizarro and Almagro, 
and soon became an important colony. At the close of the war of 
independence (1825) it was rechristcned La Paz de Ayacucho, in 
honour of the last decisive battle of that protracted struggle. It 
was made one of the four capitals of the republic, but the revolu- 
tion of 1898 permanently established the seat of government here 
because of its accessibility, wealth, trade and political influence. 

(G. M. McB.) 

LAPEER, city of south-eastern Michigan, U.S.A., 60m. 
N.N.W, of Detroit; the county seat of Lapeer county. It is served 
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by the Grand Trunk and the Michigan Central railways, and by 
motor coach lines and trucking fleets. The population was 4,723 in 
1920 (90% native white) and was estimated locally at 6,000 in 
1928. It is the seat of the Michigan Home and Training school for 
the feeble-minded and epileptics, which has nearly 3,000 patients 
and 500 attendants, nurses, doctors and teachers. The city is the 
commercial and social centre of a rich agricultural district, and 
has several factories. It was founded about 1833; incorporated 
as a village in 1857 and as a city in 1869; and in 1919 adopted a 
city-manager form of government. 

LA PIROUSE, JEAN -FRANCOIS DE GALAUP, 

Comte de (1741-c. 1788;, French navigator, was born near Albi, 
on Aug. 2 2, 1741. As a lad of 18 La Pirouse was wounded and 
made prisoner on board the “Formidable” when it was captured 
by Admiral Hawke in 1759; and during the war with England 
between 1778 and 1783 he served on the eastern coasts of Canada 
and in Hudson’s bay, where he captured Fts. Prince of Wales and 
York (Aug. 8 and 21, 1782). In 1785 (Aug. 1) he sailed from 
Brest in command of the French government expedition of two 
vessels (“La Boussolc” under La Perouse himself, and “L’Astro- 
labe,” under de Langle) for the discovery of the North-West 
passage, vainly essayed by Cook on his last voyage, from the 
Pacific side. He was to explore the Pacific coasts, to collect in- 
formation as to the whale fishery in the southern oceans and as 
to the fur trade in North America. He reached Mt. St. Elias, 
Alaska, on June 23, 1786. Pie was driven from these regions by 
bad weather; and after visiting the Hawaiian islands, and dis- 
covering Necker island (Nov. 5, 1786), he crossed over to Asia 
(Macao, Jan. 3, 1787). Thence he passed to the Philippines, and 
so to the coasts of Japan, Korea and “Chinese Tartary,” where 
his best results were gained. Touching at Quelpart, he reached De 
Castries bay, near the modern Vladivostok, on July 28, 1787; and 
on Aug. 2, following discovered the strait, still named after him, 
between Sakhalin and the Northern island of Japan. On Sept. 7, 
he put in at Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka; thence he sent home 
Lesscps, overland, with the journals, notes, plans and maps re- 
cording the work of the expedition. At Mauna in the Samoan 
group de Langle and ten of the crew of the “Astrolabe” were 
murdered. He quitted Samoa on Dec. 14, touched at the Friendly 
islands and Norfolk island and arrived in Botany bay on Jan. 26, 
1788. After a letter written from Australia on Feb. 7, no more 
was heard of him and his squadron till in 1826 Captain Peter 
Dillon found the wreckage of what must have been the “Boussolc” 
and the “Astrolabe” on the reefs of Vanikoro, an island to the 
north of the New Plebrides. 

See Milct Murcau, Voyage de la Pirouse aulour du monde (Paris, 
1797) 4 vols. ; Gerard, Vies . . . dcs . . . mafins Jran(ais (Paris, 1825), 
197-200; Peter Dillon, Narrative ... of a Voyage in the South Seas 
for the Discovery of the Fate of La Pirouse (London, 1829), 2 vols. 

LAPIDARY and GEM CUTTING. The earliest examples 
of gem cutting and carving known ( see also Gem) are the ancient 
engraved seals, which are of two principal types, the cylindrical 
or “rolling” seals of Babylonia and Assyria, suggested by a joint 
of the bamboo or the central whorl of a conch-like shell, and the 
peculiar scarabacoid seals of Egypt. (See also Seals.) Recent 
researches make it appear that both these types were in use as 
far back as 4500 B.c., though with some variations. The jewels 
of Queen Zer, and other jewels consisting of cut turquoise, lapis 
lazuli and amethyst, found by the French mission, date from 
4777 b.c. to 4515 b.c. Until about 2500 b.c., the cylinder seals 
bore almost wholly animal designs; then cuneiform inscriptions 
were added. In the 6th century b.c., the scarabaeoid type was 
introduced from Egypt, while the rolling seals began to give 
place tp a new form, that of a tall cone. These, in a century or 
two, were gradually shortened; the hole by which they were 
suspended was enlarged until it could admit the finger, and in 
time they passed into the familiar form of seal-rings. 

500 B.C. to Renaissance. — The date of about 500 b.c. marks 
the beginning of a period of great artistic taste and skill in gem 
carving, which extended throughout the ancient civilized world, 
and lasted until the 3rd or 4th century ad. Prior to this period, 
all the work appears to have been done by hand with a sapphire 


point, or else with a bow-drill; thenceforward the wheel came to 
be largely employed. The Greek cutters, in their best period, the 
5th and 6th centuries b.c., knew the use of disks and drills, but 
preferred the sapphire point for their finest work, and continued 
to use it for two or three hundred years. Engraving by the bow- 
drill was introduced in Assyrian and Babylonian work as early 
as perhaps 3000 b.c., the earlier carving being all done with the 
sapphire point, which was secured in a handle for convenient 
application. This hand-work demanded the utmost skill and 
delicacy of touch in the artist. The bow-drill consisted of a 
similar point fastened in the end of a stick, which could be rotated 
by means of a horizontal cross-bar attached at each end to a 
string wound around the stick; as the cross-bar was moved up 
and down, the stick was made to rotate alternately in opposite 
directions. This has been a frequent device for such purposes 
among many peoples, both ancient and modern, civilized and 
uncivilized. The point used by hand, and the bow-drill, were 
afterwards variously combined in executing such work Another 
modification was the substitution for the point, in either process, 
of a hollow tube or drill, probably in most cases the joint of a 
hollow reed, whereby very accurate circles could be made, as 
also crescent figures and the like. This process, used with fine 
hard sand, has also been widely employed among many peoples. 

The Egyptian scarabs were an early and very characteristic 
type of seal cutting. The Greek gem cutters modified them by 
adding Greek and Etruscan symbols and talismanic signs; many 
of them also worked in Egypt and for Egyptians. Phoenician 
work shows a mixture of Assyrian and Egyptian designs; and 
Cypriote seals, principally on the agate gems, are known that 
are referred to the 9th century b.c. 

In the later Roman period, the 3rd and 4th centuries, a great 
decline in the art is seen — so great that Castcllani terms it “the 
idiotic age.” Numbers of gems of this kind have been found to- 
gether, as though they were the product of a single manufacturer, 
carved in the crudest manner, both in design and execution. The 
decline of the art went on until in the Byzantine period, especially 
the 6th century, it had reached a very low point. Most of the 
gems of this period show drill-work of poor quality, although 
hand-work is occasionally seen. 

The Renaissance. — With the Renaissance, the art of gem 
carving revived, and the engravers from that time have produced 
results that equal the best Greek and Roman work; copies of 
ancient gem carvings made by some of the 18th-century masters 
are only distinguishable from true antiques by experts of great 
proficiency. 

Until the 14th century, almost all the gems were cut rn cabochon 
— that is, smoothly rounded, as carbuncles and opals arc still — 
or else in the form of beads drilled from both sides for suspension 
or attachment, the two perforations often meeting but imper- 
fectly. These latter may be of Asiatic origin, brought into Europe 
by commerce during the Crusades. Some of the finest gems in 
the Austrian, Russian and German crowns are stones of this per- 
forated or bead type. An approach, or transition, to the modern 
facetting is seen in a style of cutting often used for rock-crystal 
m the 10th and 1 ith centuries: an oval cabochon was polished flat, 
and the sides of the dome were also trimmed flat, with a rounded 
back, and the upper side with a ridge in the centre, tapering off 
to the girdle of the stone below. 

The plane facetted cutting is altogether modern; and hence 
the pictures which represent the breastplate of the ancient Jewish 
high-priest as set with facetted stones are wholly imaginary and 
probably incorrect, as we have no exact knowledge of the forms 
of the gems. The Orientals polish gems in all sorts of irregular, 
rounded shapes, according to the form of the piece as found, and 
with the one object of preserving as much of its original size and 
colour as possible. The greatest ingenuity is used to make a speck 
of colour, as in a sapphire, tone up an entire gem, by cutting it so 
that there is a point of high colour at the lower side of the gem. 

In later times a few facets are sometimes cut upon a generally 
rounded stone. The cabochon method is still used for opaque 
or translucent stones, as opal, moonstone, turquoise, carbuncle, 
etc.; but for transparent gems the facetted cutting is almost 
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always employed, on account of its fine effect in producing 
brilliancy, by reflection or refraction of light from the under 
side of the gem. Occasionally the ancients used natural crystals 
with polished faces, or perhaps at times polished these to some 
extent artificially. 

MODERN METHODS 

Numerous facets, geometrically disposed to bring out the 
beauty of light and colour to the best advantage, are now cut. 
This is done at the sacrifice of material, often to the extent of 
half the stone or even more — the opposite of the Oriental idea. 
There are various forms of such cutting, but three are specially 
employed, known as the brilliant, the rose and the table-cut. The 
last, generally made from cleavage pieces, usually square or ob- 
long, with a single facet or edge on each side, and occasionally 
four or more facets on the lower side of the stone, is used chiefly 
for emeralds, rubies and sapphires; the two former for diamonds 
in particular. The brilliant is essentially a low, double cone, its 
top truncated to form a large flat eight-sided face called the table, 
and its basal apex also truncated by a very small face known as 
the culette or cullet. The upper and lower slopes are cut into a 
series of triangular facets, 32 above the girdle, in four rows of 
eight, and 24 below, in three rows, making 56 facets in all. The 
rose form is used for diamonds not thick enough to cut as 
brilliants; it is flat below and has 12 to 24, or sometimes 32, 
triangular facets above, in three rows, meeting in a point. Stones 
thus cut are also known as “roses couronnees”; others with fewer 
facets, twelve or even six, are called “roses d’Anvers,” and are 
a specialty, as their name implies, at Antwerp. These, however, 
are only cut from very thin or shallow stones 

Modern gem cutting and engraving are done by means of 
the lathe, which can be made to revolve with extreme rapidity, 
carrying a point or small disk of soft iron, with diamond-dust 
and oil. The disks vary in diameter from that of a pin-head to 
a quarter of an inch. Better than the lathe, also, is the S. S. 
White dental engine, which the present writer was the first to 
suggest for this use. The flexibility and sensitiveness of this 
machine enable it to respond to the touch of the artist and to 
impart a personal quality to his work not possible with the 
mechanical action of the lathe, and more like the hand-work 
with the sapphire point. 

DIAMOND CUTTING 

On account of its extreme hardness, the treatment of the 
diamond in preparation for use in jewellery constitutes a separate 
and special branch of the lapidary’s art. Any valuable gem must 
first be trimmed, cleaved or sawed into suitable shape and size, 
then cut into the desired form, and finally polished upon the faces 
which have been cut. The stages in diamond working are, there- 
fore, (1) cleavage or division; (2) cutting; (3) polishing; but in 
point of fact there are four processes, as the setting of the stone 
for cutting is a somewhat distinct branch, and the workers are 
classed in four groups — cleavers, setters, cutters and polishers. 

1. Cleaving or Dividing. — Diamonds are always found as 
crystals, usually octahedral in form, though often irregular or dis- 
torted. The problem involved in each case is twofold; (1) to ob- 
tain the largest perfect stone possible, and (2) to remove any 
portions containing flaws or defects. These ends are generally met 
by cleaving the crystal, i.e., causing it to split along certain natural 
planes of structural weakness, which are parallel with the faces of 
the octahedron. The stone is first examined closely, to determine 
the directions of the cleavage planes, which are recognizable only 
by an expert. The cleaver then cuts a narrow notch at the place 
selected, with another diamond having a sharp point; a rather 
dull iron or steel edge is then laid on this line, and a smart blow 
struck upon it. If all has been skilfully done, the diamond divides 
at once in the direction desired. 

When the stone is large and very valuable, the cleaving is a 
most critical process. Wollaston in 1790 made many favourable 
transactions by buying very poor-looking flawed stones and cleav- 
ing off the good parts. In the case of the immense Excelsior 
diamond of 971 carats, which was divided at Amsterdam in 


1904, and made into ten splendid stones, the most elaborate study 
extending over two months was given to the work beforehand, 
and many models were made of the very irregular stone and di- 
vided in different ways to determine those most advantageous. This 
process was in 1908 applied to the most remarkable piece of work 
of the kind ever undertaken — the cutting of the gigantic Cullinan 
diamond of 3,025$ English carats. The stone was taken to Amster- 
dam to be treated by the old-fashioned hand method, with innu- 
merable precautions of every kind at every step, and the cutting 
was successfully accomplished after nine months’ work (see The 
Times , Nov. 10, 1908). ( See Diamond.) 

This process of cleavage is the old-established one, still used 
to a large extent, especially at Amsterdam. But a different 
method has recently been introduced, that of sawing, which is now 
generally employed in Antwerp. 

After the cleaving or sawing, however, the diamond is rarely 
yet in a form for cutting the facets, and requires considerable 
shaping. This rough “blocking-out” of the final form it is to 
assume, by removing irregularities and making it symmetrical, is 
called “brutage.” Well-shaped and flawless crystals, indeed, may 
not require to be cleaved, and then the brutage is the first process. 
Here again, the old hand methods are beginning to give place to 
mechanism. In either case two diamonds are taken, each fixed in 
cement on the end of a handle or support, and are rubbed one 
against the other until the irregularities are ground away and the 
general shape desired is attained. The old method was to do this 
by hand — an extremely tedious and laborious process. The ma- 
chine method, invented about 1885 and first used by Field and 
Morse of Boston, is now used at Antwerp exclusively. 

At Amsterdam a hand-process is employed, which lies between 
the cleavage and the brutage. This consists in cutting or trim- 
ming away angles and irregularities all over the stone by means 
of a sharp-edged or pointed diamond, both being mounted in 
cement on pear-shaped handles for firm holding. 

2. Cutting and Setting. — The next process is that of cutting 
the facets; but an intervening step is the fixing or “setting” of the 
stone for that purpose. This is done by embedding it in a fusible 
alloy, melting at 440° Fahr., in a little cup-shaped depression on 
the end of a handle, the whole being called a “dop.” Only the 
portion to be ground off is left exposed; and two such mounted 
diamonds are then rubbed against each other until a face is pro- 
duced. This is the work of the cutter; it is very laborious, and re- 
quires great care and skill. The hands must be protected with 
leather gloves. The powder produced is carefully saved, as in the 
former processes, for use in the final polishing. When one face has 
been produced, the alloy is softened by heating, and the stone 
re-set for grinding another surface; and as this process is necessary 
for every face cut, it must be repeated many times for each 
stone. An improved dop has lately been devised in which the 
diamond is held by a system of claws so that all this heating and 
resetting can, it is claimed, be obviated, and the cutting completed 
with only two changes. 

3. Polishing. — The faces having thus been cut, the last stage 
is the polishing. This is done upon horizontal iron wheels called 
“skaifs,” made to rotate up to 2,500 revolutions per minute. 
The diamond-powder saved in the former operations, and also 
made by crushing very inferior diamonds, here comes into use as 
the only material for polishing. It is applied with oil, and the 
stones are fixed in a “dop” in much the same way as in the cutting 
process. Again, the utmost skill and watchfulness are necessary, 
as the angles of the faces must be mathematically exact, in order 
to yield the best effects by refraction and reflection of light, and 
their sizes must be accurately regulated to preserve symmetry. 

The rapid development of mechanical and electrical devices for 
the several stages of diamond cutting has already greatly in- 
fluenced the art. (G. F. K.) 

LAPIDOTH-SWART, HELENE (1859- ), Dutch 

poet, was bom at Amsterdam on Oct. 25, 1859. She was brought 
up in Brussels, and her first poems were written in French. The 
poetry of Pol de Mont showed her the beauty of the Flemish 
language, and she then began to write in her own native allied 
language, Dutch. Her poems were collected in the volumes 
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Poezie (1892), Verzett (1893), and Gedichten (1902). Her work 
ranks high in modern Dutch literature. She also wrote a number 
of prose works, including Van Vrouwenleed and Van Vrouwenlot 
(1896). 

LAPILLI, a name applied to small fragments of lava ejected 
from a volcano (pi. of Ital. lapillo, from Lat. lapillus, dim. of 
lapis, a stone). They are generally subangular in shape and vesicu- 
lar in structure, varying in size from a pea to a walnut. In the 
Neapolitan dialect the word becomes rapilli — a form sometimes 
used by English writers on volcanoes. (See Volcano.) 

LAPIS LAZULI, a mineral substance valued for decora- 
tive purposes in consequence of its deep blue colour. It is opaque 
and takes a good polish, and since ancient times it has been much 
used for small ornaments and for inlaying. Its beautiful colour 
led to its employment, when ground and levigated, as ultrama- 
rine ( q.v .), a valuable pigment now displaced by a chemical 
product (artificial ultramarine). Lapis lazuli occurs as compact 
masses, with finely granular structure, its specific gravity is 2*38 
to 2-45, and its hardness about 5*5, so that being comparatively 
soft it tends, when polished, to lose its lustre rather readily. 
Chemical analyses show considerable variation in composition, 
and thin sections under the microscope show blue particles and 
various minerals embedded in a white matrix. The main constitu- 
ents are minerals of the sodalite group, principally lazulite, which 
has chemical formula: Na 4 (NaS 3 Al)Al2(Si0 4 )3, and is occasion- 
ally found as deep blue crystals of rhombic-docecahedron form. 
In addition to the blue cubic minerals in lapis lazuli the follow- 
ing have also been found: diopside, amphibole, felspars, mica, 
apatite, sphene, zircon, calcite and pyrite. 

Lapis lazuli usually occurs in crystalline limestone, and is a 
product of contact metamorphism near granite masses. The best 
known and probably the most important locality is in Badak- 
shan, Afghanistan, where it occurs in limestone, in the valley of 
the Kokcha, a tributary to the Oxus south of Firgamu. The 
mines were visited by Marco Polo in 1271. Another important 
locality is in Siberia near the western end of Lake Baikal. Fine 
masses of paler blue lapis lazuli occur in the Andes, near Ovalle, 
Chile. In Europe it is found as a rarity in the peperino of Latium, 
near Rome, and in the ejected blocks of metamorphosed limestone 
on Monte Somma, Vesuvius. Much of the material now sold as 
“lapis” is an artificially coloured hornstone or jasper from Ger- 
many. This shows colourless specks of clear crystallized quartz; 
and never the gold-like specks of pyrite, so characteristic of true 
lapis lazuli, and fancifully compared with stars in the deep blue 
firmament. (L. J. S.) 

LAPITHAE, a mythical race, whose home was said to be 
in Thessaly in the valley of the Peneus. The genealogies make 
them a kindred race with the Centaurs, their king, Peirithous, 
being the son, and the Centaurs the grand-children (or sons) of 
Ixion. The best known legends with which they are connected are 
those of Ixion (q.v.) and the battle with the Centaurs (q.v.). 
One Lapith was Caeneus, said to have been originally a girl named 
Caenis, loved of Poseidon, who changed her into a man and made 
her invulnerable (Ovid, Metam., xii. 146 ff). 

In the Centaur battle, having been crushed by rocks and trunks 
of trees, he was changed into a bird; or he disappeared into the 
depths of the earth unharmed. According to some, the Lapithae 
are representatives of the giants of fable, or spirits of the storm; 
more likely they are a semi-legendary, semi-historical race, like 
the Myrmidons and other Thessalian tribes. The Greek sculptors 
of the school of Pheidias conceived of the battle of the Lapithae 
and Centaurs as a struggle between mankind and mischievous 
monsters, and symbolical of the great conflict between the Greeks 
and Persians. 

LAPLACE, PIERRE SIMON, Marquis de (1749-1827), 
French mathematician and astronomer, was born at Beaumont- 
en-Auge, in Normandy, on March 28, 1749. His father was a 
small farmer and Laplace owed his education to the interest 
taken in him by some rich neighbours. He attended the military 
school at Beaumont, where he became mathematical teacher. In 
1767 he went to Paris with letters of recommendation and ap- 
proached D’Alembert, who was then at the height of his fame. 
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These producing no result, he wrote a letter on the principles of 
mechanics which evoked the reply: “You needed no introduction, 
you have recommended yourself; my support is your due.” Ac- 
cordingly D'Alembert obtained for him an appointment as pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the ficole Militaire in Paris. Laplace had 
a mastery of analysis, which he proceeded to apply to problems 
in celestial mechanics. In a paper read before the Academy of 
Sciences on Feb. 10, 1773 (Mim. prdsentes par divers savants , 
tom. vii.) he announced the invariability of planetary mean 
motions. This was the first step in the establishment of the sta- 
bility of the solar system. It was followed by a series of pro- 
found investigations, contributed by Laplace and Lagrange alter- 
nately, and ending in a brilliant memoir by Laplace (jn three 
parts, vols. of the Academy, 1784-85-86). In various memoirs he 
demonstrated the cause of the long inequality of Jupiter and 
Saturn; completed the theory of the Jovian system; and an- 
nounced the dependence of the lunar acceleration on the secular 
changes in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. 

The time had now come when the work of three generations 
of illustrious mathematicians on gravitation could be systematized. 
Laplace devoted himself to this task and produced his famous 
Mecanique ccUste (5 vols., 1799-1825), a monument of mathe- 
matical genius. The declared aim of the author was to offer a 
complete solution of the mechanical problem presented by the 
solar system. In 1796 he published Exposition du systdme du 
tnottde, a more popular work; the summary of astronomical his- 
tory with which it ends being one of the masterpieces of the 
French language. Laplace’s nebular hypothesis made its ap- 
pearance in a note in this work. 

Laplace studied the figure of equilibrium of a rotating fluid 
mass, his first memoir on this subject being communicated to the 
Academy in 1773 and the last in 1817. The results of these 
papers are embodied in the Mecanique Celeste. In a celebrated 
memoir, “Theorie des attractions des spheroids et de la figure 
1 des planetes” (published in Paris, Memoirs , 1785), he gave a 
I complete solution of the general problem of the attraction of a 
! spheroid on an external particle, and introduces the potential 
function and Laplace’s coefficients. (See Spherical Harmonics.) 

Laplace also displayed his genius in the theory of probabilities, 
publishing in 1812 his Th 6 orie analytique des probabiliUs , and 
in 1814 Essai philo sophique, a more popular exposition on the 
same subject. 

He received many honours from various scientific societies, 
and during his later years retired to Arcueil where he was visited 
by distinguished people from all parts of the world. He died on 
March 5, 1827. 

His complete works were published by the French Government: 
Oeuvres completes de Laplace (7 vols., 1843-47). A second edition con- 
taining additional matter was completed in 1912. 

LAPLACE’S EQUATION AND INTEGRAL: ^ 

Spherical Harmonics. 

LAPLAND, a region of northern Europe inhabited by the 
Lapps, though not applied to any administrative district. It 
stretches across the north of Norway, Sweden, Finland and Russia, 
from the Norwegian coast to the White Sea. 

Most of the Scandinavian portion of Lapland presents the usual 
characteristics of the mountain plateau of that peninsula — on the 
west side the bold headlands and fjords, deeply-grooved valleys 
and glaciers of Norway, on the east the mountain lakes and great 
lake-fed rivers of Sweden. All the eastern part, in Sweden, Fin- 
land and Russia, is part of the ancient worn-down Scandinavian 
land mass of Archaean rocks, comparatively low-lying and with 
innumerable lakes and swamps infested with mosquitoes. In the 
uplands of Swedish Lapland, and to some extent in Russian Lap- 
land, the lakes afford the principal means of communication. 

In Sweden the few farms are on the lake shores, and the trav- 
eller must be rowed in summer from one to another. Sailing is 
rarely practised, and squalls are often dangerous to the rowing- 
boats. On a few of the lakes wood-fired steam-launches are used 
in connection with the timber trade, which is considerable, as 
almost the whole region is forested. Between the lakes all journey- 
ing is made on foot. In winter sledge tracks serve as roads. Much 
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of the Kola peninsula is north of the forest belt and is tundra land 
with the bleak and barren Murman coast. Further west the influ- 
ence of the warm Atlantic drift is sufficient to keep the ports 
(Vadso, Vardo, Katarina, etc.) free from ice. The heads of the 
Swedish valleys are connected with the Norwegian fjords by 
passes generally traversed only by tracks; though from the head 
of the Ume a driving road crosses to Mo on Ranen fjord. Each 
principal valley has a village at or near the tail of the lake-chain, 
up to which a road runs along the valley. The village consists of 
wooden cottages with an inn, a church, and frequently a collection 
of huts without windows, closed in summer, but inhabited by the 
Lapps when they come down from the mountains to the winter 
fairs. Sometimes there is another church and small settlement in 
the upper valley, to which, once or twice in a summer, the Lapps 
come from great distances to attend service. 

More than half of Lapland is within the Arctic Circle and 
the climate is Arctic. Temperatures are low all the year round; 
c.g., at Karasuanda there are only five months with an average 
above freezing point. The hottest month is August (average 
56-2° F) and the coldest Feb. (5-2°) with temperatures frequently 
befow zero for long periods. In the northern parts unbroken day- 
light in summer and darkness in winter last from two to three 
months each. All preparations for winter are made during Sep- 
tember and October, and full winter has set in by November. 

Though Lapland gives little scope for husbandry, a bad summer 
being commonly followed by a winter famine, it has great wealth 
in its minerals. There are copper mines at the mountain of Suli- 
telma, and the iron deposits in Norrland of both magnetite and 
hematite with an average of 65% of iron in the ore, are among the 
most extensive in the world. Their working is facilitated by the 
railway from Stockholm to Gellivara, Kirunavara and Narvik on 
the Norwegian coast, which also connects them with the port of 
Lulea on the Gulf of Bothnia. The supply of timber (pine, fir, 
spruce and birch) is unlimited. There is an abundance of edible 
berries; the rivers and lakes abound with trout, perch, pike and 
o'ther fish, and in the lower waters with salmon; and the cod, 
herring, halibut and Greenland shark in the northern seas attract 
numerous Norwegian and Russian fishermen. The Lapps keep 
great herds of reindeer, the total number in the district being esti- 
mated at over 350.000, and their skins, meat and horns form 
important articles of trade. There are great numbers of birds, 
including grouse, capercailzie, ptarmigan, etc , and eider down is 
collected off the coast. 

See Homen, East Carelia and Kola Lapmark , 1921, Kihlman 
Pflanzenbiologische Studien atis Russisck Lappland, Helsingfors, 1890. 


The people known as “Lapps,” i.c nomads, which Is the name 
the Swedes gave them, call themselves Samelats. They were in 
occupation of their present territory when first mentioned in 
history, having come like the Ugro-Finns, and, for the matter of 
that, the Slavs, as colonizers rather than as conquerors. The first 
reliable identification of them is in Procopius (Goth ii. 15) where 
the “Skritiphinoi” exhibit certain customs characteristic of the 
Lapps. Brachycephalic, with high cheek bones, flat noses and 
chestnut hair, they are racially, linguistically and by their demon- 
ology almost as closely allied to the Karelians as these in their turn 
are to the Finns. By the form of their crania a Mongolian tribe, 
they have been driven to the furthest north by successive migra- 
tions of kindred Ugro-Finns, as of Goths and Slavs, but cherish 
the memory of the hospitable southern lands traversed in their 
pristine wanderings. 

They incurred the ordinary fate of a primitive people who, 
driven off the main arteries of civilization, remain'ed isolated 
huntsmen and fishermen, with the reindeer as the only domestic 
animal (apart from the dog) capable of withstanding the severity 
of the climate. This fact precluded town settlements, even in the 
20th century, because the reindeer feeds on lichens and mosses 
and requires an extensive pasturage. Consequently there was little 
cohesion among this people; they spread over a wide area, and, 
without knowledge of the use of iron, fell a prey to powerful 
neighbours: to Norsemen in the 9th century, thereafter to the 


Karelians, and, in the nth century, to the princes of Novgorod. 
In 1326, by a treaty between Norway and Russia, the supremacy 
of the former was recognized as far east as Voljo, beyond Kanda- 
laksha on the White sea, of the latter as far as Lyngen and Mal- 
self. After the disruption of the Kalmar Union (1523), Sweden 
began to assert its rights until, in 1595, by the Treaty of Teusina, 
the Lapps between eastern Bothnia and Varanger became subjects 
of the king of Sweden. In this capacity occurred their one inter- 
vention in the affairs of Europe, when they formed part of the 
armies of Gustavus Adolphus. By the peace of Knarod (1613) 
this king gave up the Swedish claim to Finmark; in 1751, mutual 
renunciations brought the relations of Swedish and Norwegian 
(Danish) Lapland to their present (1928) position. In 1809, 
Alexander I. of Russia obtained the cession of Finland, and added 
to it the whole of Finnish Lapland to the east of the Muonio 
and the Kongama. At the dissolution of the union between Nor- 
way and Sweden, in 1905, the migratory rights and pasturage 
privileges of the Lapps were respected in the desert lands between 
these two countries, which arrangement was confirmed in Feb. 
1917 by a congress held between Norwegian and Finnish Lapps. 

Of the many masters which the Lapps have had to bear, the 
Swedes and Russians left the strongest imprint, forcing upon them 
their respective creeds; the Russians through St. Tryphon, the 
Greek Orthodox religion, the Swedes, through Gustavus Adolphus, 
the Lutheran faith. In their wake came exploiters who farmed the 
Lapps and even owned them. In such circumstances the philan- 
thropic legislation of a later age could do little to arrest the gradual 
decline of the population, which was largely absorbed by neigh- 
bouring races and assumed Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish and 
! Russian family names. 

In Sweden, the railway leading to the famous mining town of 
Gellivare and in Russia the Murman railway making for the ice- 
free port of Alexandrovsk (completed during the World War) 
opened up tracts of country hitherto almost inaccessible. In 
Sweden the Lapps have abandoned their nomadic habits; in the 
Kola peninsula they still live by fishing and fur-trapping. 

Bibliography. — J. von Duben, Ont Lappland och Lapparne (Stock- 
holm, 1873) ; J. A. Frijs, i Finmarken (Christiania, 1871) ; P. B. du 
Chaillu, Land of the Midnight Sun (1881) ; E. Rae, The White Sea 
Peninsula (1882) ; Fries, “Det Forsta Naturvetenskapliga Forsknings 
fiirden i Sverige” (in the Nordisk Tidsk, 1898). (W. L. B.) 

LA PLATA, a city of Argentina and capital of the province 
of Buenos Aires, 5 m. inland from the port of Ensenada, or La 
Plata, and about 31 m. south-east of the city of Buenos Aires, 
with which it is connected by rail. Pop. (1922 estimate) 151,000. 
La Plata was founded in 1882, two years after Buenos Aires had 
been constituted a federal district and made the national capital. 
This necessitated the selection of another provincial capital, which 
resulted in the choice of an open plain near the former port of 
Ensenada de Barragan, on which a city was laid out after the 
plan of Washington. The streets are so wide that they seem out 
of proportion to the low brick buildings. The principal public 
buildings, constructed of brick and stucco, are the government- 
house, assembly building, treasury, rrtunicipai hall, cathedral, 
courts of justice, police headquarters, provincial museum and rail- 
way station. The museum, originally presented by Dr. Moreno, 
has become one of the most important in South America, its 
palaeontological and anthropological collections being unique. 
There are also a university, national college, public library, as- 
tronomical observatory, several churches, hospitals and theatres. 
A noteworthy public park is formed by a large plantation of 
eucalyptus trees, which have grown to a great height and present 
an imposing appearance on the level, treeless plain. Electricity is 
in general use for public and private lighting, and tramwdys are 
laid down in the principal streets and extend eastward to 'the 
port. The harbour of the port of La Plata consists of a large 
artificial basin, 1,450 yd. long by 150 yd. wide, with approaches, 
in addition to the old port of Ensenada, which are capable of 
receiving the largest vessels that can navigate the La Plata 
estuary. Up to the opening of the new port works of Buenos 
Aires a large part of the ocean-going traffic of Buenos Aires passed 
through the port of La Plata. It has good railway connections 
with the interior, and exports cattle and agricultural produce. 



LAPOINTE- 

It has become an important centre of the meat packing industry, 
two large plants being located here. 

LAPOINTE, ERNEST (1876- ), Canadian statesman, 

was born on Oct. 6, 1876, and educated at Rimouski college and 
Laval university, Quebec. He was called to the bar in 1898, and 
after some years in practice was elected to the House of Commons 
for Kamouraska in 1904. He held his seat until 1919, and in 
that year was returned for Quebec East. Two years later he 
became minister of marine and fisheries. In this capacity he 
signed a treaty with the United States regarding the Pacific fish- 
eries. This was the first time that a treaty was signed by a 
Canadian with full powers from the king. In 1922 Lapointe 
represented Canada at the League of Nations Assembly. In 1924 
he became minister of justice, and in 1926 accompanied Macken- 
zie King to the Imperial Conference. In that year he was also 
leader of the government in the lower house. 

LAPORTE, ROLAND (1675-1704), Camisard leader, 
better known as “Rowland,” was born at Mas Soubeyran (Gard) 
in a cottage which still contains relics of the hero. He was a 
nephew of Laporte, the Camisard leader who was hunted down 
and shot in Oct. 1702, and he himself became the leader of a band 
of a thousand men which he formed into a disciplined army with 
magazines, arsenals and hospitals. For daring in action and 
rapidity of movement he was second only to Cavalier. These two 
leaders in 1702 secured entrance to the town of Sauve under the 
pretence of being royal officers, burnt the church and carried off 
provisions and ammunition for their forces. Roland, who called 
himself “general of the children of God,” terrorized the country 
between Nimes and Alais, burning churches and houses, and slay- 
ing those suspected of hostility against the Huguenots, though 
without personally taking any part of the spoil. Cavalier was 
already in negotiation with Marshal Villars when Roland cut to 
pieces a Catholic regiment at Fontmorte in May 1704. A parley 
with Villars led to nothing, but Roland was betrayed to his ene- 
mies, and on Aug. 14, 1704, was shot while defending himself 
against his captors. 

See A. Court, Ilistoirc des troubles des CSvennes (Villefranche, 
1760) ; H. M. Baird, The Huguenots and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1895), and other literature dealing with the Camisards. 

LA PORTE, a city of northern Indiana, U S.A , 59m. E. of 
Chicago and 12m. S. of Lake Michigan, at an altitude of 812ft.; 
the county seat of La Porte county. It is served by the New York 
Central, the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Marquette railways, and 
by motor-bus, truck and inter-urban trolley lines, and has a landing 
field for aeroplanes. The population was 15,158 in 1920 (84-5% 
native white) and was estimated locally at 17,500 in 1928. It is in 
a region of rich farmlands and beautiful lakes, adjacent to the 
Calumet-Gary district. Its manufactures (valued in 1925 at 
$23,694,450) are important and diversified, including water heat- 
ers, steel doors, door-holding devices, bread and meat slicers, flour, 
woollen goods, furniture, machinery, artificial flowers, band instru- 
ments and baby carriages. La Porte was settled in 1830 and was 
chartered as a city in 1852. 

LAPPA, an island off the south coast of China (22 0 15' N. 
and 113 0 30' E.), on the left side of the entrance to the Canton 
river, where it forms the western flank of the inner harbour of 
Macao (Portuguese). It is notable as being a Chinese Customs 
station which supervises the junk traffic between Chinese ports 
(mainly around the Canton River) and Macao. This station bears 
the same relation to Macao as Kowloon to Hongkong, and came 
into being in 1887 as a preventive measure to check smuggling 
(of opium and salt particularly) at the free port of Macao, 
where trade was free from customs duties or supervision. The 
Lappa customs station is controlled by the Inspectorate-General 
of Customs and has its head office in Macao. It is merely a 
“toll-gate” in the trade of the Canton area. 

The total Maritime Customs revenue at Lappa in T9 24 
amounted to Hk.Tls. 270,932. In 1924 the Net Foreign Imports 
were 21,886,173; Net Chinese Imports, 506,506; Exports, 5,005,- 
788; Total Hk. Tls. 27,398,467. (See Macao.) 

LAPPARENT, ALBERT AUGUSTE COCHON DE 

(1839-1908), French geologist, was born at Bourges on Dec. 30, 
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1839, and died in Paris on May 5, 1908. He studied at the £cole 
Polytechnique (1858-60), became in genic ur au corps des mines, 
and helped to draw up the geological map of France; in 1875 he 
became professor of geology and mineralogy at the Catholic insti- 
tute, Paris. In 1879 he prepared an important memoir for the 
geological survey of France on Le Pays de Bray , and in 1880 he 
served as president of the French Geological society. In 1881-83 
he published his Traiti de gSologie (5th ed., 1905), the best 
European text-book of stratigraphical geology. 

His other works include Cours de mMralogie (1884, 3rd ed., 1899), 
La Formation des combustibles miniraux (1886), Le Niveau de la mer 
et ses variations (1886), Les Tremblements de terre (1887), La Giol- 
ogie en chemin de fer (1888), Pricis de minhalogic (1888), Le Sibcle du 
fer (1890), Les Anciens Glaciers (1893), Lemons de gtographie physique 
(1896), Notions generates sur I’tcorce terrestre (1897), Le Globe ter - 
restre (1899), and Science et apologetique (1905). 

LAPPENBERG, JOHANN MARTIN (1794-1865), Ger- 
man historian, was born on July 30, 1794 at Hamburg, and died 
there on Nov. 28, 1865. From 1823 to 1863 he was keeper of the 
Hamburg archives; an office in which he had the fullest oppor- 
tunities for laborious and critical research work. In 1850 he 
represented Hamburg in the German parliament at Frankfort. 
Lappenberg had studied at Edinburgh and London, and his most 
important work is his Geschichte von England (Hamburg, 2 vols., 
1834-37), which deals with the history of England from the 
earliest times to 1154. It was translated into English by B. 
Thorpe as History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings 
(1845) and History of England under the Norman Kings (Ox- 
ford, 1857). His other works deal mainly with the history of 
Hamburg. For the Monumenta Gcrmaniae historic a he edited 
the Chronic on of Thietmar of Merseburg, the Gesta Hammett - 
burgensis ecclesiae pontificum of Adam of Bremen and the 
Chrotuca Slavorum of Helmold, with its continuation by Arnold 
of Liibeck. Lappenberg, who was a member of numerous learned 
societies in Europe, wrote many other historical works. 

See E. H. Meyer, Johann Martin Lappenberg (Hamburg, 1867); 
and R.v Pauli in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie , Band xvii. 
(Leipzig, 1883). 

LAPRADE, PIERRE MARTIN VICTOR RICHARD 

DE (1812-18S3), known as Victor de Laprade, French poet and 
critic, was born at Montbrison (Loire). After completing his 
studies at Lyons, he produced in 1839 a small volume of religious 
verse, Les Par f urns de Madeleine. This was followed in 1840 by 
La Colfre de Jesus , in 1841 by the religious fantasy of Psyche , 
and in 1844 by Odes et pohnes. In 1845 Laprade visited Italy on 
a mission of literary research, and in 1847 he was appointed 
professor of French literature at Lyons. In 1857 he was elected 
to the Academy. In 1861 he lost his post at Lyons on account of 
a political satire in verse (Les Muses d’Etat), and in 1871 took 
his seat in the National Assembly on the benches of the Right. 
He died on Dec. 13, 1883. Laprade wrote Pohnes evangeliques 
(1852), Pernette (1868), Le Livre d f un ptre (1877), Varia and 
Livre des adieux (1878-79); and other volumes of verse, which 
were collected as Oeuvres poetiques in 1878-81 (6 vols.). His 
Questions d’art et de morale (1861) was followed by other works 
on aesthetics. As a poet Laprade belonged to the school of Cha- 
teaubriand and Lamartine. 

See J. Condamin, La vie et les oeuvres de Victor de Laprade 

(1886). 

LAPSE, in law, a term used in several senses. (1) In ecclesi- 
astical law, when a patron has neglected to present to a void 
benefice within six months next after the avoidance, the right of 
presentation is said to lapse (sec Advowson). (2) The failure of 
a testamentary disposition in favour of any person, by reason of 
the decease of its object in the testator’s lifetime, is termed a 
lapse. (See Legacy; Will.) 

LAPWING, Green Plover or Peewit (Vancllus vanellus ), a 
common bird of the plover family, breeding throughout the 
temperate Old World; it is migratory in the northern part of its 
range, reaching India and N. Africa in winter. The plumage is 
bottle-green above and white below, with a black erectile crest 
and bay tail-coverts. The wings are broad and rounded, and the 
flight rapid but leisurely. It runs swiftly. 
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The nest is a mere scrape on the ground, and in it are placed 
four pointed brown eggs, spotted with black. So closely do they 
resemble the surroundings, that only an expert can find them 
without a long search. These are the “plovers’ eggs” of com- 
merce, though the eggs of the redshank, golden plover and black- 
headed gull are also sold under this name. During courtship the 
male makes a number of nest-scrapes and also performs a special 
flight ending in an aerial somersault. The lapwing is now protected 
in many parts of Great Britain by act of Parliament. The food 
consists very largely of wireworms, leather-jackets and other in- 
jurious insects, so that this bird is one of the best friends of the 
farmer. 

LARA, western State of Venezuela, lying in the angle formed 
by the parting of the N. and N.E. ranges of the Cordillera de 
Merida and extending N.E. with converging frontiers to the Carib- 
bean. Pop. (1926) 271,369. The greater part of its surface is 
mountainous, with elevated fertile valleys which have a temperate 
climate. The Tocuyo river rises in the S.W. angle of the State 
and flows N.E. to the Caribbean with a total length of 287 miles. 
A narrow-gauge railway, the “South-western,” owned by British 
capitalists, runs from the port of Tucacas 55 m. S.W. to Barquisi- 
meto by way of the Aroa copper-mining district. Lara produces 
wheat and other cereals, coffee, sugar, tobacco, cattle and sheep 
and various mineral ores, including silver, copper, iron, lead, 
bismuth and antimony. The capital, Barquisimeto, pop. (1926) 
23,100, is one of the most progressive of the inland cities of Vene- 
zuela. Carora is also prominent as a commercial centre. Tocuyo 
(pop. 23,109 in 1926), 40 m. S.W. of Barquisimeto, is an impor- 
tant commercial and mining town, over 2,000 ft. above sea-level, 
in the midst of a rich agricultural and pastoral region. Yaritagua 
(pop. about 12,000), 20 m. E. of Barquisimeto, and 1,026 ft. above 
the sea, is known for its cigar manufactories. 

LARACHE (EL ARAISH— THE VINE-ARBOURS), 

a port in northern Morocco, on the Atlantic coast, in the Spanish 
zone, in Lat. 35 0 13' N., in Long. 6° 9' W., 43 m. by sea S. by W. 
of Tangier, on the left bank of the estuary of the Lukkos. The old 
town, surrounded by ruins, rises in terraces up to forts which 
dominate it on the north and south. The Spanish quarter has 
grown both towards the port and on the coastal plateau to the 
south-west and on the north-west. Gardens and orchards stretch 
along above the left bank of the Lukkos, which describes wide 
meanders in its valley. The most interesting buildings are the 
ancient fortress of the Kibibat (the little domes) and the fort 
of La Cigogne (late 16th century) built by the Portuguese. The 
port has a jetty that prolongs the right bank of the river, quays 
with modern equipment and warehouses, and a lighthouse at the 
end of the jetty. The water at the entrance varies in depth at 
high water from 10 to about 20 ft., according to the’magnitude 
of the tide. Cork, beans, bird-seed, wool, etc , are exported and 
European goods imported. 

The town is the centre of a Spanish circumscription; it has 
some 15,000 inhabitants, of whom 7,000 are Muslim, 3,000 are 
Jews, and 5,000 are Europeans, nearly all Spanish. A narrow 
gauge light railway connects the town with El Kasr (Kasr-el- 
Kebir). 

Larache corresponds to the ancient Lixus, of which the ruins 
are to be seen at Tchemmich, 3 km. above the port, on the right 
bank of the Lukkos. The ancients placed there the garden of the 
Hesperides, the golden apples of which may have been oranges. It 
was an important Phoenician settlement and, under the Romans, 
an imperial colony which reached its zenith in the days of Claudius. 
Larache belonged to Spain from 1610-89 and was later recon- 
quered by Moulay-Ismail. It was bombarded by the French in 
1765 and by the Spaniards in i860. Spain regained possession of 
it in 1912. 

LARAMIE (lar'a-mi), city, south-eastern Wyoming, U.S.A., 
on the Laramie river, 40 m. W.N.W. of Cheyenne; county seat of 
Albany county and the seat of the State university. It is a 
district division point on the Union Pacific, and is served also by 
the Laramie, North Park and Western railway; is on the Lincoln 
and the Rocky Mountain highways; and has a lighted aviation 
field. The population in 1925 (State census) was 9,629. The 


city lies on the Laramie plains, 7,145 ft. above sea-level, sur- 
rounded on three sides by picturesque mountains. It is a supply 
and shipping point for a wide area, with varied industries : cattle- 
raising (notably registered Herefords), sheep husbandry, lumber- 
ing (in the Medicine Bow national forest), general farming, min- 
ing and (since 1919) the production of oil, in the Rock Creek, 
Rex Dome and other fields. In the city are oil refineries, cement 
and plaster mills, railroad shops, a tie-preserving plant, the largest 
icing plant on the Union Pacific system and many smaller indus- 
tries. Freight handled here by the Union Pacific amounts to 
5,600,000 tons annually. Receipts at the stock-yards (the largest 
on the Union Pacific lines) include 2,500,000 sheep, 1,000,000 
cattle and 150,000 hogs. Ten miles south is the State fish hatch- 
ery; 30 m. W. is the Medicine Bow national forest (552,174 ac.); 

1 2 m. E. is the Pole Mountain Military reservation (a part of the 
forest). In every direction are opportunities for fishing and 
hunting, including big game and wild ducks, in their respective 
seasons. The University of Wyoming (established 1886) includes 
the State colleges of agriculture, engineering and education, and 
the agricultural experiment station, as well as the colleges of 
liberal arts, law, commerce and music. Its summer school is 
especially popular (enrolment, 1,500) because of the climate and 
delightful surroundings. 

City, river, plains and mountains take their name from Jacques 
de La Ramie, a fur trader of the region (d. 1821). Laramie was 
on the Overland Trail and the route of the Pony Express. It 
was settled in 1868; chartered by Dakota the same year and by 
Wyoming in 1873. Bill Nye here established his Boomerang , and 
wrote the articles for the Cheyenne and Denver newspapers which 
made his reputation as a humorist. 

LARBAUD, VALERY (1881- ), French novelist and 

critic, made his reputation with A. 0 . Barnabooth (1913), the 
story of a South American millionaire in search of the absolute, 
who wants to find the means whereby the outer and the inner man 
may be at peace. This gives the frame for the description of a 
whimsical and ironical personage, and for much acute comment 
on contemporary life, art and mannerisms in various countries. 
Larbaud himself admits that in his Amants, heureux amants (10th 
ed. 1923), he was greatly influenced by James Joyce. Enjantines 
(1918) is a study of childhood, Eermina Marquez (1920) of 
adolescence. 

His other works include: Ce Vice impuui , la lecture (1925); 
Notes sur Maurice Stive (1926); Notes sur Antoine Hero'et 

(1927)- 

LARBERT, parish and town, Stirlingshire, Scotland. Pop. 
(1921), 4,568. The town is situated on the Carron, 8 m. S. by E. 
of Stirling by the L.N.E. and L.M.S. railways, an important 
junction for traffic from the south by the West Coast (L.M.S.) 
route. Coal-mining is the chief industry and there are iron- 
foundries and saw mills. The principal buildings are the church, 
finely placed overlooking the river, the Stirling district asylum 
and the Scottish National Institution for imbecile children. In 
the churchyard is a monument to James Bruce, the Abyssinian 
traveller, who was born and died at Kinnaird House, 2 \ m. N.E. 
Two miles N. by W. are the ruins of Torwood castle and the 
remains of Torwood forest, to which Sir William Wallace retired 
after his defeat at Falkirk (1298). The fragment of an old round 
building is said to be the relic of one of the very few “brochs,” 
or round towers, found in the Lowlands. 

LARCENY, in English law, is the unlawful taking and car- 
rying away of things personal with intent to deprive the rightful 
owner of the same, and is now described by the statute in force 
as “stealing.” The term theft , sometimes used as a synonym 
of larceny, is in reality a broader term, applying to all cases of 
depriving another of his property whether by removing or with- 
holding it, and includes larceny, robbery, cheating, embezzle- 
ment, breach of trust, etc. 

Larceny is, in modem legal systems, universally treated as a 
crime, but the conception of it as a crime is not one belonging to 
the earliest stage of law. To its latest period Roman law regarded 
larceny or theft (fur turn) as a delict prima facie pursued by a 
civil remedy — the actio furti for a penalty, the vindicatio or 
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condictio for the stolen property itself or its value. In later times, 
a criminal remedy to meet the graver crimes gradually grew up 
by the side of the civil, and in the time of Justinian the criminal 
remedy, where it existed, took precedence of the civil. 

Under the common law of England larceny was a felony. It was 
affected by numerous statutes. A very large number of the 
old acts are named in the repealing act of 1827. An act of 
the same date removed the old distinction between grand and 
petit larceny. The former was theft of goods above the value of 
12 pence, in the house of the owner, not from the person, or by 
night, and was a capital crime. It was petit larceny where the 
value was 12 pence or under, the punishment being imprisonment 
or whipping. In 1861 the Larceny Act of that year was passed, 
but many of its sections have been superseded by the Larceny 
Act, 1916. 

Larceny Act of 1916 . — By its first section it defines the of- 
fence of stealing (larceny). This definition makes no change 
in the law, but for the first time it puts into statutory form the 
various definitions that have been given of the offence, both at 
common law and in some acts of parliament. It provides: 

“(1). A person steals who, without the consent of the owner, 
fraudulently and without a claim of right made in good faith, 
takes and carries away anything capable of being stolen with 
intent, at the time of such taking, permanently to deprive the 
owner thereof : Provided that a person may be guilty of stealing 
any such thing notwithstanding that he has lawful possession 
thereof, if, being a bailee or part owner thereof, he fraudulently 
converts the same to his own use or the use of any person other 
than the owner. (2). (i.) The expression ‘takes’ includes obtaining 
the possession — (a) by any trick; (b) by intimidation; ( c ) under 
a mistake on the part of the owner with knowledge on the part of 
the taker that possession has been so obtained; ( d ) by finding, 
where at the time of the finding the finder believes that the owner 
cam be discovered by taking reasonable steps; (ii.) the expression 
‘carries away' includes any removal of anything from the place 
which it occupies, but in the case of a thing attached, only if it 
has been completely detached; (lii.) the expression ‘owner’ in- 
cludes any part owner, or person having possession or control of, 
or a special property in, anything capable of being stolen. (3). 
Everything which has value and is the property of any person, 
and if adhering to the realty then after severance therefrom, 
shall be capable of being stolen : Provided that — (a) save as here- 
inafter expressly provided with respect to fixtures, growing things, 
and ore from mines, anything attached to or forming part of the 
realty shall not be capable of being stolen by the person who 
severs the same from the realty, unless after severance he has 
abandoned possession thereof; and (/;) the carcase of a creature 
wild by nature and not reduced into possession while living shall 
not be capable of being stolen by the person who has killed such 
creature, unless after killing it he has abandoned possession of 
the carcase.” 

Forms of Larceny, — By the second section, stealing, for which 
no special punishment is provided under any act, is declared to 
be simple larceny and a felony punishable with penal servitude 
for any term not exceeding five years, and the offender, if a male 
under the age of 16 years, may be once privately whipped. Then 
follows a catena of sections (3-17) dealing with various forms 
of larceny and prescribing the punishments. They deal with 
larceny of horses and cattle; killing animals with intent to steal; 
larceny, after previous summary conviction, of dogs; larceny of 
wills; larceny of documents of title to lands and other legal 
documents; damaging fixtures, trees, etc., with intent to steal; 
larceny of goods in process of manufacture; abstracting of 
electricity; larceny of ore from mines; larceny of postal packets, 
etc.; larceny in dwelling-houses; larceny from the person; lar- 
ceny from ships, docks, etc.; larceny by tenants or lodgers; 
larceny by clerks or servants. All, with the exception of larceny 
of dogs, after previous conviction, which is declared to be a mis- 
demeanour punishable by imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for 18 months, are felonies, and the punishments vary 
from penal servitude for life in the cases of the larceny of wills 
or mail bags, to two years’ imprisonment in the case of larceny 
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of ore. Gas and water may also be the subject of larceny. 

Questions of larceny at common law often arose where the re- 
lationship of husband and wife existed, and the matter was first 
dealt with by statute by the Married Women’s Property Act, 
1882. Now, by sec. 36 of the Larceny Act, 1916, a wife has the 
same remedies and redress for the protection and security of her 
own separate property as if such property belonged to her as a 
feme sole: Provided that no proceedings may be taken by a wife 
against her husband while they are living together as to or con- 
cerning any property claimed by her, nor while they are living 
apart as to or concerning any act done by the husband while they 
were living together concerning property claimed by the wife, 
unless such property has been wrongfully taken by the husband 
when leaving or deserting or about to leave or desert his wife. A 
wife doing an act with respect to any property of her husband 
which, if done by the husband in respect to property of the wife, 
would make the husband liable to criminal proceedings by the 
wife, is in like manner liable to criminal proceedings by her hus- 
band. The effect of this section and the proviso was considered 
by the Court of Criminal Appeal in Rex v. Creamer (26 Cox, C. 
C. 393 ). 

At common law a joint owner of a chattel could not be guilty 
of larceny. Partnership property was dealt with by a statute, and 
now, by sec. 40 (4) of the Larceny Act, 1916. 

Scotland. — A vast number of acts of the Scottish parliament 
dealt with larceny. The general policy of the acts was to make 
larceny what was not larceny at common law, e.g , stealing fruit, 
dogs, hawks or deer, and to extend the remedies, eg, by giving 
the justiciar authority throughout the kingdom, by making the 
master in the case of theft by the servant liable to give the latter 
up to justice, or by allowing the use of fire-arms against thieves. 
The general result of legislation in England and Scotland has been 
to assimilate the law of larceny in both kingdoms. As a rule, 
what would be larceny in one would be larceny in the other. 

Stolen Goods. — In English law, various points of importance 
arise in connection with chattels which have been the subject of 
larceny and have not been returned to the possession of their 
owner. The owner of the goods stolen has an action against the 
thief for the goods or their value. How far he is entitled to 
pursue his civil right to the exclusion of criminal prosecution does 
not seem very clear upon the authorities, but see Midland Insur- 
ance Co. v. Smith (1881, L.R. 6, Q.BD., 568). 

Receiving Stolen Property. — Formerly a misdemeanour at 
common law, this is now governed by the Larceny Act, 1916, 
which, by section 33, provides that every person who receives 
any property knowing the same to have been stolen or obtained 
in any way whatsoever under circumstances which amount to 
felony or misdemeanour shall be guilty of an offence of the like 
degree (whether felony or misdemeanour) and on conviction 
thereof liable — (a) in the case of felony, to penal servitude for 
any term not exceeding 14 years; ( b ) in the case of misde- 
meanour, to penal servitude for any term not exceeding seven 
years; (c) in either case, if a male under the age of 16 years, to 
be once privately whipped in addition to any punishment to 
which he may by law be liable. Receiving a mail bag or postal 
packet is made an equal felony with stealing Every receiver 
may be indicted and convicted, whether the principal offender 
has or has not been previously convicted, or is or is not amenable 
to justice, and every person who, without lawful excuse, knowing 
the same to have been stolen or obtained in any way whatsoever 
under such circumstances that if the act had been committed in 
the United Kingdom the person committing it would have been 
guilty of felony or misdemeanour, receives or has in his pos- 
session any property so stolen or obtained outside the United 
Kingdom, is guilty of an offence of like degree. 

Under the same act (sec. 42) a justice may issue a search 
warrant, and by sec. 43, whenever any person is being proceeded 
against for receiving any property, knowing it to have been 
stolen, or for having in his possession stolen property, for the 
purpose of proving guilty knowledge there may be given in evi- 
dence at any stage of the proceedings — (a) the fact that other 
property stolen within the period of 12 months preceding the 
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date of the offence charged was found or had been in his pos- 
session; ( b ) on certain conditions, the fact that within the five 
years preceding the date of the offence charged he was convicted 
of any offence involving fraud or dishonesty. 

Restitution of Stolen Property. — For the general law as 
to the civil rights and liabilities of the owner and third parties in 
respect of stolen goods, see Sale of Goods. 

Compounding Theft. — As to compounding offences and cor- 
ruptly taking rewards, compounding theft, or theftbote ( re - 
demptio jurti ), that is, taking back stolen goods or receiving com- 
pensation on condition of not prosecuting, is a misdemeanour at 
common law. It need not necessarily be committed by the owner 
of the goods. Under sec. 34 of the Larceny Act, 1916, it is a 
felony punishable by seven years’ penal servitude to take money 
or reward corruptly for helping to recover stolen goods without 
using all due diligence to bring the offender to trial. By sec. 102 
of the Larceny Act, 1861, to advertise or print or publish any 
advertisement offering a reward for the return of stolen goods, 
and using any words purporting that no questions will be asked, 
etc., renders the offender liable to a penalty of £50. This penalty 
must, by the Larceny (Advertisements) Act, 1870, be sued for 
within six months, and the assent of the attorney-general is neces- 
sary. Various acts provide for the liabilities of pawnbrokers, 
publicans, marine-store dealers and others into whose possession 
stolen goods come. (See also Embezzlement; False Pre- 
tences; Robbery.) (W. de B. H.) 

UNITED STATES 

As the common law of the United States had its source 
in English precedents, the fundamental principles as to lar- 
ceny are similar. They have, however, been altered and ex- 
tended by statute and decision in every State to a widely varying 
degree. The common law requirement of asportation, for example, 
has been abolished by statute in Texas, while the courts in other 
States disagree as to what amounts to asportation. Legislation 
has dealt also with the requirement that the property be taken 
from the “possession” of another, but the principle is still difficult 
of application in some circumstances and the problem has not 
been consistently or even generally obviated Various dealings 
with property which are not larceny, nor even criminal, at common 
law — such, e.g., as embezzlement, theft of growing fruit, unauthor- 
ized taking of an automobile without intent permanently to deprive 
the owner thereof — have been made criminal by statute to some 
extent in every State and have frequently been either denominated 
larceny or made chargeable as larceny. A distinction between 
grand and petit larceny is still commonly recognized in legislation 
as affecting the amount or character of punishment, the jurisdic- 
tion of courts, powers of arrest, or other matters, but th’e diacriti- 
cal value varies both in the different States and in some States 
according to the different objectives. Thus in New York the crime 
is divided into grand larceny in the first degree, punishable by a 
maximum of 10 years’ imprisonment; grand larceny in the second 
degree, 5 years; petit larceny, 1 year. The division points are in 
general $500 and $50, but theft of property of less than $50 may 
be grand larceny in the first degree under some circumstances. In 
Michigan there are no degrees of larceny and the terms “grand” 
and “petit” are ignored in the statutes, but the circumstances or a 
value of over $25 determine the punishment. American statutes 
making the possession of certain things unlawful — notably the 
National Prohibition Act declaring that no property right shall 
exist in unlawfully possessed liquor — give greater importance in 
that country than in England to the question of whether one can 
be convicted of larceny for the theft of chattels which arc inca- 
pable of lawful possession. By strictly legalistic reasoning one 
inferior court came to the decision that larceny of such things is 
impossible, but the great weight of authority holds the taker guilty 
of larceny. Because there is no common law of the United States 
as a nation, larceny as a crime against the Federal Government is 
wholly statutory. Congressional legislation has been confined to 
particular situations such as the theft of goods in interstate com- 
merce, or in the possession of certain officials, etc. 

(J. B. Wa.) 


LARCH, a name applied to a small group of coniferous trees 
of the class Gymnosperms. The members of the genus Larix are 
distinguished from the firs by their deciduous leaves, scattered 
singly on the young shoots of the season, but on all older branch- 
lets growing in whorl-like tufts, each surrounding the extremity of 
a rudimentary or abortive branch; they differ from cedars 
( Cedrus ) not only in the deciduous leaves, but in the cones, the 
scales of which are thinner and persistent. There are about 10 
species, natives of Europe, or the northern plains and mountain 
ranges of Asia and North America, though one (Larix Griffithii) 
occurs only on the Himalayas. 

The common European larch (L. europaea) is a stately tree 
with tall erect trunk, gradually tapering from root to summit, and 
horizontal branches springing at irregular intervals from the stem, 
and in old trees often becoming more or less drooping, but rising 
again towards the extremities; the branchlets or side shoots, very 
slender and pendulous, are thickly studded with the spurs, each 
bearing a fascicle of 30 or more narrow linear leaves, of a peculiar 
bright light green when they first appear in the spring, but becom- 
ing of a deeper hue when mature. The erect, oblong cones, which 
remain long on the branches, are about 1 in. long, with reddish- 
brown scales. The tree flowers in April or May, and the winged 
seeds are shed the following autumn. In the common European 
varieties the bark is reddish-grey, and rather rough and scarred 
in old trees. The trunk attains a height of from 80 to 140 ft., with 
a diameter of from 3 to 5 ft. near the ground, but in close woods 
is comparatively slender. 

The larch abounds on the Alps of Switzerland, on which it 
flourishes at an elevation of 5,000 ft., and also on those of Tirol 
and Savoy, on the Carpathians, and in most of the hill regions of 
central Europe. It forms extensive woods in Russia, but does not 
extend to Scandinavia, though the tree grows freely in Norway 
and Sweden where planted, and even appears to multiply itself 
by self-sown seed. The larch, from its lofty straight trunk and 
the high quality of its wood, is one of the most important of 
coniferous trees; its growth is extremely rapid, the stem attaining 
a large size in from 60 to 80 years, while the tree yields good use- 
ful timber at 40 or 50 years. The wood of large trees is compact 
in texture, in the best varieties of a deep reddish colour varying 
to brownish-yellow. 

When well prepared for use, larch is one of the most durable of 
coniferous woods. Its strength and toughness render it valuable 
for naval purposes; its freedom from any tendency to split adapts 
it for clinker-built boats. It is much employed for house-building; 
most of the picturesque log-houses in Vaud, Switzerland, and the 
adjacent cantons are built of squared larch trunks, and derive 
their fine brown tint from the hardened resin that slowly exudes 
from the wood after long exposure to the sumrrier sun. It answers 
well for fence-posts and river piles; many of the foundations of 
Venice rest upon larch, the lasting qualities of which were well 
known and appreciated, not only in medieval times, but in the 
days of Vitruvius and Pliny. 

In the trunk of the larch, where the sun is powerful in summer, 
a fine clear turpentine exists in great abundance; in Savoy and 
the south of Switzerland, it is collected for sale, though not in 
such quantity as formerly, when, being taken to Venice for ship- 
ment, it was known in commerce as “Venice turpentine.” Real 
larch turpentine is a thick tenacious fluid, of a deep yellow colour, 
and nearly transparent; it does not harden by time; it contains 
15% of the essential oil of turpentine, also resin, succinic, pinic 
and sylvic acids, and a bitter extractive matter. 

The larch, though mentioned by Parkinson in 1629 as “nursed 
up” by a few “lovers of variety” as a rare exotic, does not seem to 
have been much grown in England till early in the 18th century. 
It grows as rapidly and attains as large a size in British habitats 
suited to it as in its home on the Alps, and often produces equally 
good timber. The European larch has long been planted in the 
eastern United States for ornament and to a limited extent for 
timber. The Japanese larch (L. Kaempferi ) is also widely planted. 
This Oriental species attains a height of 90 ft.; it has short, hori- 
zontal branches, greyish bark, soft bluish-green leaves marked 
with two white bands beneath, and ovoid cones { in. to 1 \ in. long. 
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The golden larch ( Pseudolarix amabilis ) is a beautiful ornamental 
tree planted for its light-green feathery foliage, which turns yellow 
in autumn. It is native to eastern China, where it grows to a 
height of 130 ft., and differs from the true larches in having larger 
cones with deciduous scales, longer and broader leaves, and 
pendulous clusters of staminate flowers. 

In North America there are three native species of larch. Of 
these the most widely distributed is the American larch (L. 
laricitia ), commonly called tamarack, known also as hackmatack 
and to the French Canadians as 6 pinette rouge. It attains a 
height of 50 ft. to 60 ft. and a trunk diameter of ft , and re- 
sembles the European larch, but has much smaller cones. The 
tamarack grows from Newfoundland and Labrador north-west- 
ward to Mackenzie, where it extends in dwarf forms to the Arctic 
ocean, and also in western Alaska. It occurs sparingly southward 
to West Virginia, northern Indiana, Minnesota and the eastern 
base of the Rocky Mountains in Alberta. At the south it is found 
only in deep cold swamps, but at the north it often grows on well- 
drained uplands. The tamarack reaches its greatest size north 
of Lake Winnipeg and is the largest tree in Labrador. The hard, 
strong, durable wood is put to numerous uses, as for railway-ties, 
telegraph-poles and fence-posts. 

The largest North American species is the western larch (L. 
Occident alls')', this sometimes grows 250 ft. high, with a tapering, 
naked trunk, 6 ft. to 8 ft. in diameter, terminating in a short nar- 
row pyramidal head of fine branches. It occurs, usually at from 
2,000 ft. to 7,000 ft. altitude, from southern British Columbia to 
northern Oregon and eastward to Montana. The heavy, close- 
grained, very durable, light red wood is suitable for many uses. 
In 1925 the total lumber cut of western larch was 286,459,000 
bd.ft., valued at the mill at $5,127,876. The alpine larch (L. 
Lyallii ), a tree, usually 40 ft. to 50 ft. high, is 'restricted to a nar- 
row belt near the timber line on high mountains from southern 
British Columbia and Alberta to Oregon and Montana. 

LARCIUS (less accurately Lartius), TITUS, probably sur- 
named Flavus, a member of an Etruscan family ( cf . Lars Por- 
sena) early settled in Rome. When consul in 501 b.c. he was 
chosen dictator (the title and office being then introduced for the 
first time) to command against the thirty Latin cities, which had 
sworn to reinstate Tarquin in Rome. Other authorities put the 
appointment three years later, when the plebeians refused to 
serve against the Latins until they had been released from the 
burden of their debts. He opposed harsh measures against the 
Latins, and also interested himself in the improvement of the lot 
of the plebeians. His brother, Spurius, is associated with Horatius 
Codes in the defence of the Sublician bridge against the 
Etruscans. 

See Livy ii. 10, 18, 21, 29; Dion. Halic. v. 50-77, vi. 37; Cicero, 
De Re Publica, ii. 32. 

LARD, the melted and strained fat of the common hog. 
Properly it is prepared from the “leaf” or fat of the bowel and 
kidneys, but in commerce the term as applied to products which 
include fat obtained from other parts of the animal and some- 
times containing no “leaf” at all. Lard of various grades is made 
in enormous quantities by the great pork-packing houses at Chi- 
cago and elsewhere in America. “Neutral lard" is prepared at a 
temperature of 40°-50°C. from freshly killed hogs; the finest 
quality, used for making oleomargarine, is got from the leaf, while 
the second, employed by biscuit and pastry bakers, is obtained 
from the fat of the back. Steam heat is utilized in extracting in- 
ferior qualities, such as “choice lard” and “prime steam lard,” the 
source of the latter being any fat portion of the animal. Lard is 
a pure white fat of a butterlike consistence; its specific gravity is 
about 0-93, its solidifying point about 27°~3o°C., and its melting 
point 35°""45°C- It contains about 60% of olein and 40% of pal- 
mitin and stearin. Adulteration is common, the substances used 
including stearin both of beef and of mutton, and vegetable 
oils such as cotton seed oil: indeed, mixtures have been sold as 
lard that contain nothing but such adulterants. In the pharma- 
copoeia lard figures as adeps and is employed as a basis for oint- 
ments. Benzoated lard, used for the same purpose, is prepared 
by heating lard with 3% of powdered benzoin for two hours; it 
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keeps somewhat better than ordinary lard, but has slightly irritant 
properties. 

Lard oil is the limpid, clear, colourless oil expressed by hy- 
draulic pressure and gentle heat from lard; it is employed for 
burning and for lubrication. Of the solid residue, lard stearine, 
the best qualities are utilized for making oleomargarine, the in- 
ferior ones in the manufacture of candles. ( See Oils and Fats.) 

LARDNER, RING W. (1885- ), American author and 

humorist, was born at Niles (Mich ), March 6, 1885. He received 
his education at the Niles high school and the Armour Institute 
of Technology, Chicago. He was a reporter on the South Bend 
(Ind.) Times, 1905-07, after which he spent four years in Chi- 
cago, contributing to the sporting columns of various newspapers 
there. He was editor of the Sporting News, St. Louis, 1910-11, 
and sporting writer for the Chicago Tribune, 19 13-19, and later 
was connected with the Bell syndicate. His humour is based in 
part on its racy use of vernacular and the language of illiteracy. 
He has written a number of books, among which are Bib Ballads 
(1915); You Know Me, Al (1916); Gullible’s Travels (1917); 
Treat ’em Rough (1918); The Real Dope (1919); How to Write 
Short Stories (1924); and The Love Nest (1926). 

See T. L. Masson, Our American Humorists (1922). 

LAREDO, a city of southern Texas, U S A., on the Rio 
Grande, opposite Nuevo Laredo, Mexico; a port of entry and the 
county seat of Webb county. It is the southern terminus of the 
Meridian highway; is served by the Missouri Pacific, the Rio 
Grande and Eagle Pass, and the Texas Mexican railways, the 
National railways of Mexico, and motor-bus lines to Corpus 
Christi, Mission, San Antonio and Monterrey, Mexico. A motor 
highway to Mexico City is under construction, and a municipal 
air port is contemplated. The population in 1920 was 22,710 
(52'c Mexicans) and was estimated locally at 40,000 in 1928. 

Two international bridges cross the river here, with customs, 
immigration and health offices of the respective Governments at 
either end About 50,000 immigrants enter the United States 
annually through this gateway, and it is estimated that 100,000 
other visitors come to the city. The climate is dry, with an 
average annual rainfall of 18*51 in., and the winter temperature 
rarely falls below 42 0 F. Laredo is the American trade centre 
nearest the large markets of Mexico. Over 50% of the commerce 
across the Rio Grande passes through it, and the exports amount 
to about $40,000,000 annually. It is also an important shipping 
point for Bermuda onions, spinach and other winter and early 
spring vegetables (2,700 car-loads in recent years) to northern 
markets. Citrus fruits, figs, grapes, cotton, corn and alfalfa are 
other important crops of the region. There are 8,000 ac. of irri- 
gated land along the river, just above and below the city, and a 
project is under way for irrigating 65,000 ac. more. 

High grade cannel coal is mined 28 m. N W. of Laredo. 
Natural gas was discovered about 28 m. E. in 1908, and the 
production now is 4,000,000,000 cu ft. daily. The first oil well 
came in on April 17, 1921 At the end of 1928 there were 613 
producing wells, and the daily production now averages 20,000 
barrels. Bricks and Spanish tile are important manufactures. 
There are also several plants making Mexican products, a petro- 
leum refinery, a cotton seed oil mill and other industries. Ft. 
McIntosh, a U.S. military post, is just west of the city. 

Laredo and Nuevo Laredo were originally one Mexican town, 
named after the seaport in Spain. The first settlement was made 
about 1751 by Capt. Tomas Sanchez, and in 1767 a city charter 
of liberal character was secured. The part on the left bank of the 
river was captured in 1846 by a force of Texas Rangers, occupied 
by U.S. troops under Gen. Lamar in 1847, and chartered as a city 
of Texas in 1852. It remained a quaint, somnolent adobe town 
until the first railroad reached it in 1881. After that, growth was 
rapid. By 1880 the population was 11,319, and in the next 30 
years it doubled. A new impetus was given by the discovery of 
oil in 1921. 

LA RtOLE, a town of south-western France, in the depart- 
ment of Gironde, on the right bank of the Gironde, 38 m. S.E. of 
Bordeaux by rail. Pop. (1926) 2,694. La Reole grew up round 
a monastery of the 7th or 8th century, reformed in the nth cen- 
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tury under the name of Regula, whence that of the town. There 
are a church of the end of the 12th century and some of the build- 
ings (18th century) of the abbey, a town hall of the 12th and 14th 
centuries, remains of the town fortifications from the 12th and 
14th centuries, as well as a ruined chateau built by Henry II. of 
England. The town is the centre of the district in which the well- 
known breed of Bazadais cattle is reared. It is an agricultural 
market, trades in wine and makes liqueur, casks, rope, etc. 

LARES, older form Lases , Roman tutelary deities (etymology 
unknown, possibly connected with lascivus). They were orig- 
inally gods of the cultivated fields, worshipped by each household 
at the compittim or cross-roads where its allotment joined those 
of others (see below). Later, they were worshipped in the houses 
and the household Lar ( jamiliaris ) was conceived of as the 
centre-point of the family and of the family cult. The word it- 
self (in the singular) came to be used in the general sense of 
“home.” It is certain that originally each household had only 
one Lar; the plural was at first only used to include other classes 
of Lares, and only gradually, after the time of Cicero, ousted 
the singular. The image of the Lar stood in its special shrine 
(lararium) or niche, originally in the atrium. It was usually a 
youthful figure, dressed in a short, high-girt tunic, holding in 
one hand a rhyton (drinking-horn), in the other a patera (cup). 
Under the empire we find usually two of these, one on each side 
of the central figure of the Genius, Vesta, or some other deity. 
The whole group was called indifferently Lares or Penates. A 
prayer was said to the Lar every morning and offerings made at 
family festivals, such as the Caristia ( see Manes, Penates). On 
these occasions the Lares were crowned with garlands, and offer- 
ings of wine and incense, cakes and honey, and swine were laid 
before them. Their worship persisted throughout the pagan 
period. 

The public Lares belonged to the State religion. Amongst 
these must be included, especially after the time of Augustus, 
the Lares compitales. Generally two in number, they were the 
presiding deities of the cross-roads ( compita ), where they had 
their special chapels. Their sphere of influence included not only 
the cross-roads, but the whole neighbouring district of the town 
and country in which they were situated. They had a special an- 
nual festival, called Compitalia , to which public games were 
added some time during the republican period. The colleges of 
freedmen and slaves, who assisted the presidents of the festival, 
were abolished by Julius Caesar, but revived by Augustus, who 
added to these Lares his own Genius (<7.i>.). 

The State itself had its own Lares, called praestites , the pro- 
tecting patrons and guardians of the city. They had a temple 
and altar on the Via Sacra, near the Palatine, and were repre- 
sented on coins as men wearing the chlamys, carrying lances, 
seated, with a dog, the emblem of watchfulness, at their feet. 
Mention may also be made of the Lares grundules, whose func- 
tions are unknown; the viales, who protected travellers; the 
permarini, connected with the sea, to whom L. Aemilius Regillus, 
after a naval victory over Antiochus (190 b.c.), vowed a temple 
in the Campus Martius, which was dedicated by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, the censor, in 179. 

The above is the view of Wissowa and Warde Fowler; the 
older idea, that the Lares are ancestral ghosts, is still maintained 
by some, especially E. Samter. 

Bibliography. — A. de Marchi, Jl Culto privato di Roma antica, p. 
28 et seq. (1896-1903) ; E. Samter, Familienjeste der Griechen und 
Romer , p. 105 et seq. (1901) ; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Romer (2nd ed.), p. 166 et seq. (1912); and in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
s.v. See also the article Lares (Boehm) in Pauly -Wissowa, Realen- 
cyklopddie, which gives a good account of the points at issue. 

LA RtiVELLlfcRE-LEPEAUX, LOUIS MARIE DE 

(1753-1824), French politician, member of the directory, was 
born at Montaign (Vendee), on Aug. 24, 1753. A deputy to the 
states-general in 1789, he returned at the close of the session to 
Angers, where he sat on the council of Maine-et-Loire, and had to 
deal with the first Vendeen outbreaks. In 1792 he was returned 
to the Convention, and on Nov. 19 he proposed the famous decree 
by which France offered protection to foreign nations in their 
struggle for liberty. Proscribed with the Girondins in 1793 he was 


in hiding until the revolution of 9-10 Thermidor (July 27 and 28, 
1794). After serving on the commission to prepare the new con- 
stitution he became successively president of the assembly, a 
member of the committee of public safety and president of the 
directory. He was in alliance with Jean Frangois Rewbell but the 
greatest of his fellow-directors, Lazare Carnot, was the object of 
his undying hatred. He was bitterly hostile to the Christian 
religion, which he proposed to supplant by theophilanthropy, a 
religion invented by the English deist David Williams He was 
compelled to resign by the revolution of the 30th Prairial (June 
18, 1799) and lived in retirement until his death on March 27, 
1824. La Revelliere’s Memoires, in which he took credit for the 
coup d'etat of the 18th Fructidor (Sept. 4, 1797), must be read 
with caution. 

The Mtmoircs were edited by R. D. D’Angers (3 vols., 1895). See 
also E. Charavay, La Revelliere-Lepeaux et ses mtmoires (1895), 
and A. Meynier, Un Reprhentant de la bourgeoisie angevine (1905). 

L ARGEN HERE, a town of south-eastern France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Ardeche, in the valley 
of the Ligne, 29 m. S.W. of Privas by road. Pop. (1926) 1,491. 
A church of the 12th, 13th and 15th centuries and the old castle 
of the bishops of Viviers, lords of Largentiere, now used as a 
hospital, are the chief buildings. The town is the seat of a sub- 
prefect and of a tribunal of first instance; and has silk-mills, and 
carries on silk-spinning, wine-growing and trade in fruit and silk. 
It owes its name to silver-mines worked in the vicinity in the 
middle ages. 

LARGILLIERE, NICOLAS (1656-1746), French painter, 
was born at Paris on Oct. 20, 1656. His father, a merchant, 
took him to Antwerp at the age of three. He was the pupil of 
Goubeau in Antwerp and at the age of 18 went to England, where 
he was befriended by Lely, who employed him for four years at 
Windsor. His skill attracted the notice of Charles II., who wished 
to retain him in his service, but the fury aroused against Roman 
Catholics by the Rye House plot alarmed Largiiiierc, and he went 
to Paris, where he was well received by Le Brun and Van der 
Meulen In spite of his Flemish training, his reputation as a por- 
trait-painter was soon established; his brilliant colour and lively 
touch attracted the celebrities of the day' — actresses, public men 
and popular preachers flocking to his studio. Huet, bishop of 
Avranches, Cardinal de Noailles, the Duclos and President Lam- 
bert, with his wife and daughter, are amongst his most noted 
subjects. In 1686 he was received by the Academy as a member, 
and presented as his diploma picture the fine portrait of Le Brun, 
now in the Louvre. He was received as an historical painter; but, 
although he occasionally produced works of that class (“Cruci- 
fixion,” engraved by Roettiers), and also treated subjects of still 
life, it was in portraits that he excelled. Several of his works are 
at Versailles. The church of St. Etienne du Mont at Paris con- 
tains the finest example of Largilliere’s work when dealing with 
large groups of figures; it is an ex voto offered by the city to St. 
Genevieve, painted in 1694, and containing portraits of all the 
leading officers of the municipality. Largilliere passed through 
every post of honour in the Academy, until in 1743 he was made 
chancellor. He died on March 20, 1746. 

LARGO (It. broad), musical term signifying that the style of 
performance is to be slow, broad and dignified. Also the name for 
a piece in this style, such as the famous arrangement of Handel’s 
Ombra mai fu, from the opera Lerse. 

LARGS, police burgh and watering place, Ayrshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1921) 9,450. It is situated 43 m. W. by S. of Glasgow 
by the L.M.S. railway. Its fine beach and dry, bracing climate 
attract many residents and summer visitors. Skelmorlie Aisle, 
the sole relic of the old parish church of St. Columba, was con- 
verted into a mausoleum in 1636. Near it a mound covers re- 
mains, possibly those of the Norwegians who fell in the battle 
(1263) between Alexander III. and Haco, king of Norway. The 
harbour is used mainly by Clyde passenger steamers and yachts- 
men. From the quay a broad esplanade has been constructed 
northwards round the bay. 

LARGUS, SCRIBONIUS, court physician to the Emperor 
Claudius, drew up (about a.d. 47) a list of 271 prescriptions 
(Compositiones ) , most of them his own. The greater part of it 
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was transferred without acknowledgment to the work of Mar- 
cellus Empiricus ( c . 410), De Medicamentis Empiricis, Physicis, 
et Rationabilibus. See the ed. of the Compositiones by G. Helm- 
reich (Teubner series, 1887). 

LARIDAE: see Gull; Tern. 

LARINO, a town and episcopal see of the Molise (province 
of Campobasso), Italy (anc. Larinutn ), 32 m. north-east of 
Campobasso by rail (20 m direct), 984 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1921) 6,734. The cathedral, completed in 1319, has a good 
Gothic facade. The campanile rests upon a Gothic arch erected 
in 1451. The Palazzo Comunale has a courtyard of the 1 6th cen- 
tury. The ancient town, enclosed by megalithic walls, lay east of 
the modern, and was at first called Frenter. It was destroyed in 
218 b . c . by the Romans, and rebuilt under the name of Ladinod 
(found on its coins). It lay in the 2nd Augustan region (Apulia), 
but the people belonged to the Frentani by race. Its strong posi- 
tion gave it importance in the military history of Italy from the 
Hannibalic wars onwards. The town was situated on the main 
road to the south-east, which left the coast at Histonium (Vasto) 
and ran from Larinum east to Sipontum. From Larinum a branch 
road ran to Bovianum Vetus. Remains of its amphitheatre and 
of baths, etc., exist, and it did not cease to be inhabited until after 
the earthquake of 1300, when the modern city was established. 

LARISSA (anc. Larisa), the chief town of the department of 
Larissa in Thessaly, on the Salambria river (anc. Peneios) 35m. 
N W. of Volo, with which port, and with Athens and Salonika, 
it is connected by rail. Pop. (1920 and 1923 estimate) 27,390. 
In early Greek history, when Thessaly was dominated by a 
few powerful clans, Larissa was the seat of the Aleuadae who 
until 369 bc. furnished the commander-in-chief ( tagos ) of the 
Thessalian levies. Their rivals, the Scopadae, held Crannon (“Old 
Larissa”) about 14m. south-west. The instability of Larissa as 
a city state was proverbial; in the 5th century, and under Philip 
V. of Macedon, it was short of citizens. It supported Athens in 
the Peloponnesian War, and its strategical position gave it im- 
portance to Macedonians, Romans and, more recently, to Turks. 
Since the 15th century it has been the seat of an archbishop, who 
has now 15 suffragans. Till 1881, when Thessaly was annexed 
to the Greek kingdom, it was the seat of a pasha in the vilayet 
of Jannina, and a military centre. During the Greek War of In- 
dependence it was headquarters of Ali Pasha: descendants of his 
Sudani troops occupied a suburb till recently, and till 1920 most 
of the inhabitants were still Turks, though many left in 1881, 
and after the Greco-Turkish War of 1897. There are four 
mosques, and large Muslim cemeteries. 

Larissa was a common place name in Greece and Western Asia 
Minor: probably it meant a “citadel,” and was so applied at 
Argos. Another Thessalian Larissa ( cretnaste , “suspended,” or 
Pelasgia \ Strabo 440]) lay high on the slope of Mt. Othrys. 

LARISTAN, an extensive district in the south-east of the 
province of Fars in Persia, extending on the south to the shores 
of the Persian gulf The name has not now the political sig- 
nificance it had in former times when, for a long period, Laristan 
was a quasi-inclependent State. The last Khan was deposed and 
put to death by Shah Abbas I. The district consists largely of 
mountains and arid uplands with a narrow belt of coastal plain 
which in places is swampy and saline. It is very sparsely peopled 
by Persians in the interior and Arabs in the maritime plains and 
is one of the least productive parts of Persia, having a most scanty 
rainfall which for drinking purposes is collected in cisterns. Sul- 
phur and ironstone are found on the coast and elsewhere and other 
minerals are possibly present, but almost certainly not in exploit- 
able quantities. A noted local product is the condiment named 
mahiabeh (fish-jelly) a compound of pounded small sprat-like 
fish, salt, mustard, nutmeg, cloves and other spices, used as a 
relish with nearly all foods. It is somewhat similar to the com- 
pound of dried locusts, red pepper and honey which is made in 
Oman and is greatly prized. Lar, the chief town, in 27 0 43' N., 
54 0 24' E., at an elevatibn of 3,000 ft., is situated 180 m S E. of 
Shiraz, on a caravan track from the coast at Bandar Abbas. Once 
a flourishing place with a population of 50,000 in the early part of 
the 1 8th century, its inhabitants to-day probably number fewer 
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than 10,000. (P. Z. C.) 

LARIVEY, PIERRE (c. 1550-1612), French dramatist, be- 
longed to a family of Italian origin, established at Troyes, which 
had gallicized its name from Giunta to L’Arrivey. Pierre Larivey 
appears to have cast horoscopes, and to have acted as clerk to the 
chapter of the church of St. Etienne, of which he eventually be- 
came a canon. Larivey was not the originator of French comedy, 
but he naturalized the Italian comedy of intrigue in France. He 
adapted, rather than translated, 12 Italian comedies into French 
prose. The first volume of the Comedies fac 6 tieuses appeared 
in 1579, and the second in 1611. Only nine in all were printed. 
The licence of the manners depicted in these plays is matched by 
the coarseness of the expression. Larivey’s merit lies in the use 
of popular language in dialogue, which often rises to real excel- 
lence, and which was not without influence on Moli£re and Reg- 
nard. Moliere’s UAvare owes something to the scene in Larivey ’s 
masterpiece, Les Esprit $ , where Severin laments the loss of his 
purse, and the opening $cene of the piece seems to have suggested 
Regnard’s Ret our imprevu . It is quite likely that Moliere may 
have played in some of Larivey’s pieces while he was touring the 
provinces. Larivey was the author of many translations, varying 
in subject from the Facetieuses units (157 3) of Straparola to the 
ffumanitS de JSs us -Christ (1604) from Pietro Aretino. The nine 
comedies printed were: Le Laguais, from the Ragazzo of Ludovico 
Dolce; La Veuve, from the Vedova of Nicolo Buonaparte; Les 
Esprits, from the Aridosio of Lorenzino de Medicis; Le Morfondu , 
from the Gelosia of Antonio Grazzini; Les Jaloux, from the Gelosi 
of Vincent Gabbiani; and Les Escolliers , from the Cecca of Giro- 
lamo Razzi, in the first volume; and in the second, Constance, 
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(ABOVE) AND CERTHILAUDA (BE- 
LOW). SHOWING HOW THE BILL HAS 
BEEN ADJUSTED TO EXTERNAL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES 


from the Costanza of Razzi; Le 
Ftdelc, from the Fedele of Luigi 
Pasqualigo; and Les Tromperies, 
from the Inganni of N. Secchi. 

LARK, applied with a prefix, 
e g. y titlark, wood-lark, to a 
number of birds, but when used 
alone by Englishmen means the 
skylark, Alauda arvensis . This 
bird, a favourite cage-bird by 
reason of its beautiful song, and 
also esteemed for the table, in- 
habits the northern hemisphere 
of the Old World from the Fae- 
roes to the Kurile Islands, mi- 
grating southwards in winter to 
northern India, Persia and Egypt. 
It has been introduced to Long Island (N.Y ), Hawaii and New 
Zealand, and is abundant wherever there is open or agricultural 
country It nests in grass and growing corn, the eggs varying 
from three to five, dull grey in colour, heavily mottled with 

purplish-brown In the winter 
the birds congregate in flocks It 
is resident in Great Britain 
throughout the year, though 
most numerous in the autumn. 
Both sexes are protectively col- 
oured The male mounts in wide 
circles as it sings. The food is 
injurious insects and seeds of 
weeds. 

The wood-lark .Lullula arborea, 
is more local than the skylark 
and is never found far from 
trees. Its song is less varied but 
very beautiful. It is almost con- 
fined to Europe. 

The crested lark, Galerita cris- 

_ tata, has a larger crest, a stronger 

Fig. 2.— variations in the form A 0 * , 

OF THE BILL BETWEEN MELANOCOR- and m0Tt C , UrVCd . blU aild a rUf ° US 

ypha calandra (above) and lining to the wings. It is com- 
rhamphocorys clot-bey (below) mon in France. Some of its rela* 
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tives inhabit deserts and exhibit a plumage of a light sandy hue. 
The harmony between plumage and soil is particularly striking 
in North African larks in the breeding season (see Ibis , supp. 
number, March, 1927). 

The larks present a great variety of structure. The bill may 
be long and thin (fig. 1 ) or short and stout (fig. 2). The hind 
claw, usually long, may be reduced to moderate dimensions (fig 



Fig. 3. CALANDRELLA BRACHY- 

DACTYLA, SHOWING THE HIND CLAW, 
REDUCED IN THIS SPECIES FROM 
THE USUALLY ELONGATED FORM TO 
A MODERATE SIZE 



FIG 4. — FIRST PRIMARIES, SHOW- 
ING VARYING DEGREES OF DEVEL- 
OPMENT IN RELATED LARK SPECIES 


Upper, Alauda arborea ; centre, 
Certhilauda ; lower, Melanocorypha 
calandra 


3). The first primary, which is almost aborted in the skylark, 
is well developed in Melanocorypha (fig. 4). The most constant 
feature is the podotheca or covering of the tarsus, which is scutel- 
late both in front and behind. 

Only one genus, with a single species, Mira fra horsfieldi, inhabits 
Australia, and one genus, Otocorys , extends to America. 

Among the birds popularly called larks are the mud-lark, rock- 
lark, titlark and tree-lark, which are pipits ( q.v .), the grass- 
hopper-lark, a warbler (q.v.), and the American meadow-lark, 
which is an Icterus (q.v.). The true larks moult but once a year, 
whereas the pipits moult twice 

LARKHALL, mining and manufacturing town, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, near the left bank of the Clyde, 1 m. S.E. of Glasgow 
by the L.M.S. railway. Pop. (1921) 14,974 Brick-making, 
bleaching, silk-weaving, and coach-building are carried on. 

LARKHANA, a town and district of British India, in Sind, 
Bombay. The town is on a canal not far from the Indus, and 
has a station on the North-western railway, 281 m N. by E. 
of Karachi. It is pleasantly situated in a fertile locality, and is 
well laid out with wide streets and spacious gardens. It is a 
centre of trade, with manufactures of cotton, silk, leather, metal- 
ware and paper. Pop. (1921), 17,723. 

The District of Larkhana, lying along the right bank of the 
Indus, was formed out of portions of Shikarpur and Karachi 
districts in 1901, and has an area of 5,053 sqm., pop. (1921) 
# 597’96 o Its western part is mountainous, but the remainder 
is a plain of alluvium watered by canals and well cultivated, being 
the most fertile part of Sind The staple grain-crops are rice, 
wheat and millets, which are exported, together with wool, cotton 
and other agricultural produce. Cotton cloth, carpets, salt and 
leather goods are manufactured, and dyeing is an important 
industry. The district is served by the North-western railway. 

LARKSPUR, the popular name for species of Delphinium, a 
genus of hardy herbaceous plants belonging to the family Ran- 
unculaceae (q.v.). They are of erect branching habit, with the 
flowers in terminal racemes, often of considerable length. Blue 
is the predominating colour, but purple, pink, yellow (D. sul- 
phureum ), scarlet (D. cardinale) and white also occur; the “spur” 
is produced by the elongation of the upper sepal. The field or 
rocket larkspur (D. Ajacis), the branching larkspur (D. Consol - 
ida ), D . car dio-pet alum and their varieties, are charming annuals; 
height about 18 in The spotted larkspur (D. requienii) and a 
few others are biennials. The perennial larkspurs, however, are 
the most gorgeous of the family. There are upwards of 150 
species, natives of the old and new worlds, and a great number 
of varieties, raised chiefly from D. exalt alum, D. formosum and 
D. grandifiortm . Members vary from 2 ft. to 6 ft. in height. 

The larkspurs are of easy cultivation, either in beds or herba- 


ceous borders; the soil should be deeply dug and manured. The 
annual varieties are best sown early in April, where they are 
intended to flower, and suitably thinned out as growth is made. 
The perennial kinds are increased by the division* of existing 
plants in spring, or by cuttings taken in spring or autumn and 
rooted in pots in cold frames. The varieties cannot be perpetu- 
ated with certainty by seed. Seed 
is the most popular means, 
however, of raising larkspurs in 
the majority of gardens, and is 
suitable for all ordinary pur- 
poses; it should be sown as soon 
as gathered, preferably in rows in 
nursery beds, and the young 
plants transplanted when ready 
They should be fit for the bor- 
ders in the spring of the following 
year. 

In North America there are 
upwards of 50 native species, 
widely distributed in the United 
States and southern Canaria, but 
most numerous in the Rocky 
Mountain region and on the Pa- 
cific coast, 16 being found in 
California. Many have exceed- 
ingly handsome flowers and va- 
rious species are poisonous to 
grazing animals Noteworthy 
representatives are the tall lark- 
spur (D. exaltation), of the east- 
ern States; the Carolina larkspur 
(D. carolinianum), of the South- 
ern States; the prairie larkspur 
(D. virescens ), of the interior 
plains; the western larkspur (D 
occidental) , of the higher Rocky 
Mountains; and the scarlet larkspur (D. cardinale ), of coastal 
California. 

LARKSVILLE, an anthracite-mining borough of Luzerne 
county, Pa , U.S A , adjoining West Wilkes-Barre; with a popula- 
tion in 1920 of 9,438 (25% foreign-born white) The borough was 
incorporated in 1909. 

LARMOR, SIR JOSEPH (1857- )> British mathema- 

tician, was born at Magheragall in Ireland on July 11, 1857, and 
was educated at Belfast, and St. John's College, Cambridge. He 
was professor of mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland 
(1880-85), and was lecturer in mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge (1885-1903), and then Lucasian Professor. His re- 
search in mathematics and mathematical physics was devoted to 
the problems of electrodynamics and thermodynamics, and the 
electrical properties of ether and matter. He was intimately con- 
nected for many years with the Royal Society, of which he 
became a fellow in 1892, serving on the council and acting as 
secretary from 1901-12. He received the highest academic 
honours and awards, British and foreign. Larmor was knighted 
in 1901, and from 1 91 1-22 was Unionist member of Parliament 
for Cambridge University. His writings include Ether and Matter 
(1900), and numerous memoirs on mathematics and physics. He 
collected and edited the scientific writings of Cavendish, Fitz- 
gerald, Kelvin, Stokes and J. J. Thomson. 

LARNACA (anc. Citium [ q.v .], Turk. Tuzla), a seaport on 
the south-east coast of Cyprus, 23 m. S.S E. from Nicosia. Pop. 
(1921) 10,652. It exports barley, wheat, cotton, raisins, oranges, 
lemons, gypsum and asbestos. There is an iron pier 450 ft. long, 
but vessels anchor in the bay. Larnaca occupies part of the site 
of the ancient Citium : the modern seafront and business street is 
called Scala; the older quarter is i m. inland. 

See C. D. Cobhara, Excerpta Cypria : Materials for a History of 
Cyprus (Cambridge ed. 1908) and the article Cyprus. 

LA ROCHE, a small ancient town in the Belgian Ardenne, on 
a rock commanding the river Ourthe, which meanders round the 
little place and skirts the rock on which are ruins of the nth cen- 
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tury castle. This is supposed to have been the site of a hunting box 
of Pippin, and certainly the counts of La Roche held it in fief from 
his descendants, the Carolingian rulers. In the 12th century they 
sold it to the counts of Luxemburg. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
the French and Imperialists frequently fought in its neighbour- 
hood. La Roche is a tourist centre in fine sylvan scenery. The 
Diable-Chateau is a freak of nature, the apparent replica of a 
mediaevhl castle. Pop. (1920) 2,019. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, the name of an old French 
family which is derived from a castle in the province of 
Angoumois (department of Charcnte), which was in its possession 
in the nth century. This castle was largely rebuilt in the reign 
of Francis I., and is one of the finest specimens of the Renaissance 
architecture in France. Franqois de la Rochefoucauld (1494- 
1517), godson of King Francis I., was made count in 1515. At 
the time of the wars of religion the family fought for the Prot- 
estant cause. Francois (1588-1650) was created duke and peer 
of France by Louis XIII. in 1622. His son Frangois was the 
author of the Maxims, and the son of the latter acquired for his 
house the estates of La Roche-Guyon and Liancourt by his 
marriage with Jeanne Charlotte du Plcssis-Liancourt. Alexandre, 
due de La Rochefoucauld (d. 1762), left two daughters, who 
married into the R6ye branch of the family. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, FRANCOIS DE (1613- 

1680), the greatest maxim writer of France, was born in Paris in 
the Rue des Petits Champs on Sept. 15, 1613. The author of the 
Maxims, who bore during the lifetime of his father (see above) 
the title of prince de Marcillac, joined the army before he was 
sixteen, and almost immediately began to make a figure in public 
life. He had been nominally married a year before to Andree do 
Vivonne, who seems to have been an affectionate wife. For some 
years Marcillac continued to take part in the annual campaigns. 
Then he passed under the spell of Madame de Chevreuse, the first 
of three celebrated women who successively influenced his life. 
Through Madame de Chevreuse he became attached to the queen, 
Anne of Austria, and in one of her quarrels with Richelieu and her 
husband a scheme seems to have been formed, according to which 
Marcillac was to carry her off to Brussels on a pillion. These 
intrigues provided Marcillac an eight days’ experience of the 
Bastille and occasional periods of exile to his father’s estates. 
After the death of Richelieu (1642), Marcillac became one of the 
so-called important s, and took an active part in reconciling the 
queen and Conde in a league against Gaston of Orleans. But the 
growing credit of Mazarin came in his way, and the liaison in 
which about this time (1645) he became entangled with the 
beautiful duchess of Longueville made him irrevocably a Frondeur. 
He was a conspicuous figure in the siege of Paris, fought desper- 
ately in the desultory engagements which were constantly taking 
place, and was severely wounded at the siege of Mardyke. In 
the second Fronde Marcillac followed the fortunes of Conde. 
In the later Fronde La Rochefoucauld was always brave and 
generally unlucky. In the battle of the Faubourg Saint Antoine 
(1652), he was shot through the head, and it was thought that he 
would lose the sight of both eyes. It was nearly a year before 
he recovered, and then he found himself at his country seat of 
Verteuil. He did not return to court life much before Mazarin’s 
death, when Louis XIV. was on the eve of assuming absolute 
power. 

Somewhat earlier, La Rochefoucauld had taken his place in the 
salon of Madame de Sable, a member of the old Rambouillet 
coterie, tie, like almost all his more prominent contemporaries, 
had spent his solitude in writing memoirs, while the special literary 
employment of the Sabl6 salon was the fabrication of Sentences 
and Maximcs. In 1662 a surreptitious publication of his memoirs, 
or what purported to be his memoirs, by the Elzevirs, called 
forth from him a fiat denial of their authenticity. Three years 
later (1665) he published, anonymously, the Maxims, which at 
once established him high among the men of letters of the time. 
He might have entered the Academy for the asking; and in the 
altered measure of the times his son, the prince de Marcillac, to 
whom some time before his death he resigned his titles and 
honours, enjoyed a considerable position at court. Above all, La 


Rochefoucauld was generally recognized as a type of the older 
noblesse of the age of Louis XIV. He died in Paris on March 17, 
1680, of the gout which had so long tormented him. 

His literary work consists of three parts — letters, Memoirs 
and the Maxims. His letters exceed one hundred in number, 
and are biographically valuable, besides displaying not a few of 
his literary characteristics; but they need not further detain us. 
The Memoirs, when they are read in their proper form, yield in 
literary merit, in interest, and in value to no memoirs of the time, 
not even to those of Retz, between whom and La Rochefoucauld 
there was a strange mixture of enmity and esteem which resulted 
in a couple of most characteristic “portraits.” Only in 1817 did 
anything like a genuine edition of the Memoirs (even then by no 
means perfect) appear. 

The Maxims the author re-edited frequently during his life, 
with alterations and additions; they amount to about seven 
hundred in number, in hardly any case exceeding half a page in 
length, and more frequently confined to two or three lines. The 
view of conduct which they illustrate is usually summed up in the 
words “everything is reducible to the motive of self-interest.” 
But the phrase is misleading. The Maxims are in no respect mere 
deductions from or applications of any such general theory. They 
are on the contrary independent judgments on different relations 
of life, different affections of the human mind, and so forth, from 
which, taken together, the general view may be deduced or 
rather composed. With a few exceptions La Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims represent the matured result of the reflection of a man 
deeply versed in the business and pleasures of the world, and 
possessed of an extraordinarily tine and acute intellect. The 
excellence of the literary medium in which they are conveyed is 
even more remarkable than the soundness of their ethical import. 

In uniting the four qualities of brevity, clearness, fulness of 
meaning and point, La Rochefoucauld has no rival. His Maxims 
are never mere epigrams; they are never platitudes; they are 
never dark sayings. He has packed them so full of meaning that 
it would be impossible to pack them closer, yet there is no undue 
compression 

The editions of La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims (as the full title runs, 
Reflexions on sentences ct maximes morales) published in his lifetime 
bear the dates 1665 ( editio prince ps) , 1666, 1671, 1675, 1678. An 
important edition which appeared after his death in 1693 may rank 
almost with these. Of the many modern editions may be mentioned 
the edition des bibliophdes ( 1870). The previous more or less complete 
editions of the Mimoires are all superseded by that of MM. Gilbert 
and Gourdault (1868-83), in the series of Grands Rcrivnins de la 
France, 3 vols. See an English version of the Maximes by G. H. 
Powell (1903). See also J. Bourdeau in the Grands eenvains fruncais 
(1893) ; E. Gosse, Three French Moralistcs (1918) ; E. Magne, Le 
vrai visage dc la Rochefoucauld (1923). 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD-LIANCOURT, FRANCOIS 
ALEXANDRE FREDERIC, Due de (1747-1827), French 
social reformer, was born at La Roche Guyon on Jan ir, 1747, 
the son of Francois Armjmd de La Rochefoucauld, due d'Estissac. 
The due de Liancourt became an officer of carbineers, and married 
at seventeen. He established a model farm at Liancourt, where 
he reared cattle imported from England and Switzerland. He also 
founded a school of arts and crafts for the sons of soldiers, which 
became in 1788 the ficolc des Enfants de la Patrie. Elected to 
the states-general of 17S9 he became President of the Assembly 
on July 18. Established in command of a military division in 
Normany, he offered Louis a refuge in Rouen, and, failing in this 
effort, assisted him with a large sum of money. After the events 
of Aug. 10, 1792, he fled to England, and thence to America. After 
the assassination of his cousin, Louis Alexandre, due dc La Roche- 
foucauld d'Enville, in September 1792 he assumed the title of 
due de La Rochefoucauld. He returned to Paris in 1799, and at 
the Restoration he entered the House of Peers. Successive gov- 
ernments, revolutionary and otherwise, recognized the value of his 
institutions at Liancourt, and he was for twenty-three years 
government inspector of his school of arts and crafts, which had 
been removed to Chalons. He was one of the first promoters of 
vaccination in France, and he was an active member of the central 
boards of administration for hospitals, prisons and agriculture. 
His opposition to the government in the House of Peers led to 
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his removal in 1 823 from the honorary positions he held. His 
works, chiefly on economic questions, include books on the 
English system of taxation, poor-relief and education. He died on 
March 24, 1827. 

His eldest son, Franqois, duc de La Rochefoucauld (1765-1848), 
succeeded his father in the House of Peers. The second, Alexandre, 
comte de La Rochefoucauld (1767-1841), married a San Domingo 
heiress allied to the Beauharnais family. Mme. de La Rochefoucauld 
became dame d’honneur to the empress Josephine, and their eldest 
daughter married a brother-in-law of Pauline Bonaparte, Princess 
Borghesc. La Rochefoucauld became ambassador successively to 
Vienna (1805) and to The Hague (1808-10), where he negotiated the 
union of Holland with France. During the “Hundred Days” he was 
made a peer of France. He subsequently devoted himself to phil- 
anthropic work, and in 1822 became deputy to the Chamber and 
sat with the constitutional royalists. He was again raised to the 
peerage in 1831. 

The third son, Frederic Gaetan, Marquis de La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt (i 779-1863) , wrote on social questions, notably on prison 
administration; he edited the works of La Rochefoucauld, and the 
memoirs of Condorcet; and he was the author of some vaudevilles, 
tragedies and poems See A. de Castellanc, Gentilshommes democrat es; 
Les deux La Rochefoucauld , etc. (1891). 

LA ROCHEJACQUELEIN, DE, the name of an ancient 
French family of La Vendee, celebrated for its devotion to the 
throne during and after the Revolution. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the chief of the family was 
Henri Louis Auguste, marquis de La Rochejacquelein, marechal 
de camp in the royal army, who had three sons named after him- 
self— Henri, Louis and Auguste. The marquis emigrated with his 
second son Louis. He entered the service of Great Britain, and 
died in San Domingo in 1802. 

Henri, comte de La Rochejacquelein, born at Dubertien, near 
Chatillon, sur Sevres, on Aug. 20, 1772, did not emigrate with his 
father. He served in the constitutional guard of the king, and 
remained in Paris till the execution of Louis XVI. He then took 
refuge with the marquis de Lescure on his own estates in Poitou. 
When the anti-clerical policy of the revolution provoked the rising 
of the peasants of La Vendee, he became one of their leaders. 
After the defeat of the VendeanS by the republicans at Cholet, 
he became their nominal commander-in-chief. But he had in 
fact to obey his army, and could only display his personal valour 
in action. He could not avert the mistaken policy which led to 
the rout at Le Mans, and was finally shot, March 4, 1794. 

Louis, marquis de La Rochejacquelein, the younger brother 
of Henri, accompanied his father in the emigration, served in 
the army of Conde, and entered the service of England in America. 
He returned to France during the Consulate, and in 1801 married 
the marquise de Lescure, widow of his brother’s friend, who 
was mortally wounded at Cholet Her Mhnoires (Bordeaux, 
1815) give a remarkable picture of the war and the fortunes of 
the royalists. In 1815 the marquis endeavoured to bring about 
another Vendean rising for the king, and was shot in a skirmish 
at the Pont des Marthes on June 4, 1815. 

His grandson, Julien Marie Gaston, born at Chartres on 
March 27, 1833, was an active legitimist deputy in the Assembly 
chosen at the close of the German War of 1870-1871. He was 
a strong opponent of Thiers, and continued to contest constitu- 
encies as a legitimist with varying fortunes till his death in 1897. 

Authorities. — Henri de La Rochejacquelein et la guerre de la Vendte 
d'aprls des documents inldils (Niort, 1890) ; A. F. Ncttement, Vie de 
Mme. la Marquise de La Rochejacquelein (Paris, 1876). The Mtmoires 
of the marquise were translated into English by Sir Walter Scott, and 
issued as a volume of “Constable’s Miscellany” (Edinburgh, 1827). 

LA ROCHELLE, a seaport of France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Charente-Inferieure, 90 m. S. by E. of Nantes on the 
railway to Bordeaux. Pop. (1926) 38,293. La Rochelle stands 
on the Atlantic coast on an inlet opening off the great bay in which 
lie the islands of Re and 016 ron. Its fortifications have a circuit 
of 3^ m. with seven gates. Towards the sea are three towers, of 
which the oldest (1384) is that of St. Nicholas. The 14th century 
Chain Tower is so called from the chain which closed the harbour; 
the entrance to the tidal basin was at one time spanned by a 
pointed arch between the two towers. The lantern tower ( 1445— 
76), surmounted by a spire, was once used as a lighthouse. Of the 
ancient gateways only one has been preserved in its entirety, that 


of the “Grosse Horloge,” a square tower of the 14th or 15th cen- 
tury. The cathedral of La Rochelle (St. Louis or St. Bartholo- 
mew) is a heavy Grecian building (1742-1762) with an old 14th 
century tower, the only remnant of the old church of St< Bartholo- 
mew on the same site, destroyed in the 16th century. Externally 
the town-house is in the Gothic style of the latter years of the 
15th century. In the old episcopal palace (which was in turn 
the residence of Sully, the prince of Cond6, Louis XIII., and 
Anne of Austria, and the scene of the marriage of Alphonso VI. 
of Portugal with a princess of Savoy) accommodation has been 
provided for a library, a collection of records and a museum of 
art and antiquities. Of the old houses, the most interesting is one 
built in the middle of the 16th century and wrongly known as that 
of Henry II. The parade-ground, which forms the principal public 
square, occupies the site of the castle demolished in 1590. 

Industries. — Ship-building, saw-milling and the manufacture of 
briquettes and chemicals, sardine and tunny-preserving and pe- 
troleum-refining are among the industries. The rearing of oysters 
and mussels and the exploitation of salt marshes is carried on. 

The inlet of La Rochelle is protected by a mole built by Riche- 
lieu. The harbour, one of the safest on the coast, is entered by 
a channel 2,730 yd. long, and comprises an inner harbour, an 
interior dock and a larger exterior dock, outside which is the outer 
port. A large number of sailing ships are engaged in the fisheries, 
and the fish market of La Rochelle is the most important on the 
west coast. La Rochelle imports grain, coal, pitch, kaolin, wood 
and foreign wines, and its exports are French wines, oysters, pit 
props etc. The harbour is, however, inaccessible to the largest 
vessels, for the accommodation of which the port of La Pallice 
was created. Lying about 3 m. W.S W. of La Rochelle, this port 
opens into the bay opposite the eastern extremity of the island 
of Re. Vessels drawing 20 ft. are able to enter during three hours 
of each tide. The tidal basin is now open, and the outer basin 
breakwater is in course of construction. The outer port, pro- 
tected by two jetties, has an area of 31 ac. and a depth of i&\ ft. 
below lowest tide-level. La Pallice has regular communication 
with South America, England, America, West Africa, Egypt and 
the Far East. La Pallice imports coal, pitch, grain, dried cod- 
fish, nitrates, pyrites, jute, petroleum, gas, oil, wood pulp and 
phosphates. The exports are wines and brandy 

Known in the 10th century as Rupella, it belonged to the 
barony of Chatelaillon, which was annexed by the duke of Aqui- 
taine and succeeded Chatelaillon as chief town in Aunis. Cap- 
tured by Louis VIII. in 1224, it was restored to the English in 
1360, but it returned to France when Du Guesclin recovered 
Saintonge During the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries La Rochelle, 
then an almost independent commune, was one of the great mari- 
time cities of France. The salt-tax provoked a rebellion at Ro- 
chelle which Francis I. repressed in person; in 1568 the town 
secured exemption by the payment of a large sum. At the Ref- 
ormation La Rochelle became one of the chief centres of Calvin- 
ism, and during the religious wars it armed privateers which preyed 
on Catholic vessels. In 1571 a synod of the Protestant churches 
of France was held within its walls under the presidency of Beza 
for the purpose of drawing up a confession of faith. After the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, La Rochelle was unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by the Catholic army. The peace of 1573, signed by the 
people of La Rochelle in the name of all the Protestant party, 
granted the Calvinists full liberty of worship in several places of 
safety. Under Louis XIII. it put itself again at the head of the 
Huguenot party. Its vessels blockaded the mouth of the Gironde 
and stopped the commerce of Bordeaux, and also seized the islands 
of Re and Oleron and several vessels. Richelieu then subdued the 
town During this investment Richelieu raised the celebrated mole 
which cut off the town from the open sea. La Rochelle then be- 
came the principal port between France and the colony of Can- 
ada. But the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) deprived 
it of some thousands of its most industrious inhabitants, and the 
loss of Canada by France for a time ruined its commerce. 

LA ROCHE-SUR-YON, a town of western France, capital 
of the department of Vendee, on an eminence on the right bank 
of the Yon, 48 m. S. of Nantes on the railway to Bordeaux. Pop. 
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(1926) 11,994. The old castle was dismantled under Louis XIII. 
and the town almost destroyed in 1794. Napoleon re-erected it, 
using the stones of the ruins, and made it the chief town of 
Vendee. It was called Napoleon Vendee or Bourbon-Vendee, 
according to the ruling dynasty of the time, till 1870 when the 
old name was restored. The town is the seat of a prefect and a 
court of assizes, and has a tribunal of first instance and a chamber 
of commerce. It is a railway centre and is a market for cross- 
bred horses and cattle. La Roche-sur-Yon has an important haras 
(depot for stallions) and flour mills, and is famous for its dog fairs. 

LAROMIGUIERE, PIERRE (1756-1837), French philo- 
sopher, was born at Livignac on Nov. 3, 1756, and died on Aug. 
12, 1837, in Paris. As professor of philosophy at Toulouse he 
incurred the censure of the parliament by a thesis on the rights 
of property in connection with taxation. Subsequently he was 
appointed professor of logic in the £cole Normale, Paris, and lec- 
tured in the Prytanee. In 1799 he was made a member of the 
Tribunate, and in 1833 the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science. In 1 793 he published Pro jet d'bttments de metaphysique. 
He wrote also two M emoires, read before the Institute, Les Para- 
doxes de Condillac (1805) and Leqons de philosophic (1815-18). 
Laromigutere’s philosophy was a revolt against the extreme physi- 
ological psychology of the natural scientists, such as Cabanis. 
He distinguished between those psychological phenomena which 
can be traced directly to purely physical causes, and the actions 
of the soul which originate from within itself. Psychology was 
not for him a branch of physiology, nor on the other hand did 
he give to his theory an abstruse metaphysical basis. 

See F. P. G. Maine de Biran, Examen des lemons de philosophic 
(1817) ; J. P. Damiron, Essai sur la philosophic en France au XIX * 
siecle (1S28) ; P. C. J. Daunou, Notice sur Laromigmere (1839); J. 
Victor Cousin, Cours d'histoire de la philosophic moderne (5 vols., 
1841-46) ; H. Tainc, Les phtlosophes fran^ais du NIX? slide (1857) ; 
M. Ferraz, Histone de la philosophic en France: Spiritualisme et Lib- 
iralisme (1887) ; F. Picavct, Les Ideologues (1891). 

LARRA, MARIANO JOSE DE (1809-1837), Spanish 
satirist, was born at Madrid. His father, a regimental doctor in 
the French army, was compelled to leave the Peninsula with his 
family in 1812, and in 1817 Larra returned to Spain, knowing 
less Spanish than French. After an imprudent marriage in 1829, 
he broke with his relatives and became a journalist. His plays, 
No inds mostrador (1831) and Macias (1834), and a historical 
novel, Rl Donccl de Don Enrique cl Dolknte (1834), arc interest- 
ing as experiments only. Larra rapidly became famous under the 
pseudonyms of “Juan Perez de Munguia” and “Figaro” which he 
used in El Pobrecito Hablador and La Revista Espanola respec- 
tively; a great career seemed to lie before him when, in 1837, 
in consequence of a disastrous love-affair, he committed suicide. 
But he lived long enough to prove himself the greatest Spanish 
prose writer of the 19th century. He wrote at great speed, with 
the constant fear of the censor before his eyes, but no sign of 
haste is discernible in his work, and the dexterity with which he 
aims his venomous shafts is amazing. His political instinct, his 
abundance of ideas and his forcible, mordant style would have 
given him a foremost position at any time and in any country; 
in Spain, they placed him beyond all rivalry. 

LARSA (biblical Ellasar, modern Senkerah), an ancient town 
in southern Mesopotamia in 31 0 N. and 46° E. The town lay 15 
miles south-east of the ancient Erech, on the west bank of the old 
Euphrates, and probably in early times on the shore of a fresh- 
water lake. It was one of the oldest of Sumerian cities, and 
though excavated by Loftus in 1854 it still awaits a modern 
excavator. The ruins are four and a half miles in circumference, 
the temple area being 220 X 320 feet, and Loftus found a large 
number of tablets here. Little is known at present about its rela- 
tions in pre-Sargonic times but it was probably connected with 
Erech. During the Elamite conquest it plays a very interesting 
part as it formed an Elamite stronghold. 

Bibliography. — W. K. Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana (original 
excavation) ; S. Langdon, Cambridge Ancient History , vol. i., 1923 
(bibliography). 

LARTET, EDOUARD (1801-1 871), French archaeologist, 
was born in 1801 near Castelnau-Barbarens, department of Gers, 
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France. The then recent work of Cuvier on fossil mammalia 
encouraged Lartet in excavations which led in 1834 to his first 
discovery of fossil remains in the neighbourhood of Auch. Thence- 
forward he devoted his whole time to a systematic examination 
of the French caves, his first publication on the subject being 
The Antiquity of Man in Western Europe (i860), followed in 
1861 by New Researches on the Coexistence of Man and of the 
Great Fossil Mammifers characteristic of the Last Geological 
Period. In this paper he made public the results of his discoveries 
in the cave of Aurignac, where evidence existed of the contempo- 
raneous existence of man and extinct mammals. In his work in 
the Perigord district Lartet had the aid of Henry Christy ( q.v .). 
They published the important results of their researches as 
Reliquiae Aquitanicae , the first part appearing in 1865. The most 
modest and one of the most illustrious of the founders of modern 
palaeontology, Lartet, a foreign member of the Geological So- 
ciety of London, had been made professor of palaeontology at 
the museum of the Jardin des Plantes a few weeks before his 
death, at Seissan, in January 1871. 

LARVA, the name applied to the sexually immature stage or 
stages of an animal, when this is free-living and differs markedly 
in form and mode of life from that of the adult; e g., the tadpole 
of the frog, the caterpillar of the butterfly. 

See Larval Forms; Invertebrate Embryology. 

LARYNGITIS, inflammation of the mucous membrane of 
the larynx. There are three chief varieties — acute , chrome and 
oedematous. The larynx is also liable to inflammation in tubercu- 
losis and syphilis. 

Acute Laryngitis. — This may be independent or an extension 
from the nasal or bronchial mucous membrane. The chief causes 
are “catching cold,” excessive use of the voice either in speaking 
or singing, inhalation of irritating particles, vapours, etc., and 
swallowing very hot fluids or corrosive poisons. It may also occur 
in measles and influenza. As a result of the inflammation there is 
a general swelling of the parts about the larynx and the epiglottis, 
the result being a narrowing of the channel for the entrance of the 
air, and to this the chief dangers are due. The symptoms vary 
with the intensity of the attack; there is first a sense of tickling, 
then of heat, dryness and pain in the throat, with some difficulty 
in swallowing. There is a dry cough, with expectoration later; 
phonation becomes painful, while the voice is husky, and may be 
completely lost. In children there is some dyspnoea. In favour- 
able cases, which form the majority, the attack abates in a few 
days, but the inflammation may become oedematous and death 
may occur suddenly from an asphyxial paroxysm. Many cases of 
acute laryngitis are so slight as to make themselves known only 
by hoarseness and the character of the cough, nevertheless in every 
instance the attack demands serious attention. In children the 
question of diphtheria must not be lost sight of The treatment is 
rest; no talking must be allowed. The patient should be kept in 
bed, in a room at an even temperature, and the air saturated with 
moisture. An ice-bag round the throat gives much relief, while 
internally diaphoretics may be given, and a full dose of Dover’s 
powder if there be much pain or cough. 

Chronic Laryngitis. — This follows repeated attacks of the 
acute form and is nearly always accompanied by granular pharyn- 
gitis. It is common in people who habitually over-use the voice, 
and causes the hoarse voice of street sellers. The constant inhala- 
tion of irritating vapours, such as tobacco smoke, may also cause 
it. There is usually little or no pain, only the unpleasant sensa- 
tion of tickling in the larynx, with a constant desire to cough. 
The treatment consists in stopping the cause, where known, e.g , 
the smoking or shouting, and local application of astringents 

Oedematous Laryngitis. — This is a very fatal condition, 
which may occur though rarely, in acute laryngitis It is far mote 
commonly seen in syphilitic and tuberculous conditions of the 
larynx, in kidney disease, in certain fevers, and in cases of cellu- 
litis of the neck. The larynx is also one of the sites of Angeioneu - 
rotic oedema. There are all the symptoms of acute laryngitis on 
an exaggerated scale. The dyspnoea, accompanied by marked 
stridor, may arise and become dangerous within an hour The 
mucous membrane round the epiglottis is enormously swollen. 
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The treatment is ice round the throat and scarification of the 
swollen parts; should that not relieve the symptoms, tracheotomy 
must be performed immediately. 

Tuberculous Laryngitis. — This is practically always asso- 
ciated with phthisis. The mucous membrane is invaded by the 
tubercles, which first form small masses and later caseate and 
break down. The first indication is hoarseness, or, in certain 
forms, pains on swallowing. Cough is, as a rule, a late symptom. 
A sudden oedema may bring about rapidly a fatal termination. The 
general treatment is that for phthisis; locally, the affected parts 
may be removed by one or a series of operations, generally under 
local anaesthesia, or they may be treated with some destructive 
agent such as lactic acid. The pain on swallowing can be best 
alleviated by painting with a weak solution of cocaine. The condi- 
tion is a very grave one; the prognosis depends largely on the 
associated pulmonary infection — if that be extensive, a very small 
amount of laryngeal mischief resists treatment and vice versa. 

Syphilitic Laryngitis. — Invasion of the larynx in syphilis is 
very common. It may occur in both stages of the disease and in 
the inherited form. In the secondary stage the damage is super- 
ficial, and the symptoms those of a slight acute laryngitis The 
injury in the tertiary stage is much more serious, deep ulcers, 
which in healing form strong cicatrices, may produce stenosis of 
the air-passage requiring surgical interference. Occasionally a 
fatal oedema may arise. The treatment is that of the primary 
condition. ( See Venereal Diseases.) 

Paroxysmal Laryngitis, or Laryngismus Stridulus. — This 
is a nervous affection of the larynx that occurs in infants. It ap- 
pears to be associated with adenoids and rickets. The disease con- 
sists of a reflex spasm of the glottis with complete occlusion of the 
air-passages. The attacks, which are recurrent, cause acute as- 
phyxia. They may cease for no obvious reason, or one may prove 
fatal. The whole attack is of such short duration that the infant 
has either recovered or succumbed before assistance can be called. 
After an attack, careful examination should be made, and the 
adenoids, if present, removed by operation. 

LARYNGOSCOPE, an instrument consisting of an ar- 
rangement of mirrors whereby the action of the vocal cords can 
be seen and studied. It was perfected and brought into general 
use, if not actually invented, by Manoel Garcia the famous sing- 
ing teacher ( q.v .). A further development of the instrument is 
the laryngostroboscope. ( See Voice.) 

LA SABLIERE, MARGUERITE DE (c. 1640-1693), 
friend and patron of La Fontaine, was the wife of Antoine Ram- 
bouillet, sieur de la Sabliere (1624-1679), a Protestant financier 
entrusted with the administration of the royal estates, her maiden 
name being Marguerite Hessein. She received an excellent educa- 
tion in Latin, mathematics, physics and anatomy from the best 
scholars of her time, and her house became a meeting-place for 
poets, scientists, men of letters, and courtiers, members of the 
court of Louis XIV About 1673 Mme. de la Sabliere received 
into her house La Fontaine, whom for twenty years she relieved 
of every kind of material anxiety. Another friend and inmate of 
the house was the traveller and physician Francois Bernier. The 
abbe Chaulieu and his fellow-poet, Charles Auguste, marquis de La 
Fare, were among her most intimate associates La Fare sold his 
commission in the army to be able to spend his time with her. 
This liaison, which seems to have been the only serious passion of 
her life, was broken in 1679. She died in Paris on Jan. 8, 1693. 

LA SALE (or La Salle), ANTOINE DE ( c . 1388- 
1462?), French writer, was born in Provence, probably at Arles. 
He was a natural son of Bernard de la Salle, a famous soldier of 
fortune, who served many masters, among others the Angevin 
dukes In 1402 Antoine entered the court of Anjou, probably as 
a page, and in 1407 he was at Messina with Duke Louis II., who 
had gone there to enforce his claim to the kingdom of Sicily. The 
next years he perhaps spent in Brabant, for he was present at two 
tournaments given at Brussels and Ghent. With other gentle- 
men from Brabant, whose names he has preserved, he took part 
in the expedition of 1415 against the Moors, organized by John I. 
of Portugal. In 1420 he accompanied Louis III. on another ex- 
pedition to Naples, making in that year an excursion from Norcia 


to the Monte della Sibilla, and the neighbouring Lake of Pilate, 
the story of which forms one of the episodes of La Salade. La 
Sale probably returned with Louis III. of Anjou, who was also 
comte de Provence, in 1426 to Provence, where he was acting as 
viguier of Arles in 1429. In 1434 Ren6, Louis’s successor, made 
La Sale tutor *to his son Jean d’Anjou, due de Calabre, to whom 
he dedicated, between the years 1438 and 1447, his La Salade , 
which is a text-book of the studies necessary for a prinoe. Be- 
tween 1439 and 1442 he was again in Italy with Rene. After 40 
years’ service of the house of Anjou, La Sale left it to become 
tutor to the sons of Louis de Luxembourg, comte de Saint Pol, 
who took him to Flanders and presented him at the court of 
Philippe le Bon, duke of Burgundy. For his new pupils he wrote 
at Chatelet-sur-Oise, in 1451, a moral work entitled La Salle. 

He was nearly 70 years of age when he completed, in 1456, the 
famous Hystoire et plaisante crorticque du petit Jehan de Saintre 
et de la jcune dame des Belles-Cousines, Sans autre nom nommer, 
dedicated to his former pupil, Jean de Calabre. The Reconfort 
d Madame de Neufville, a consolatory epistle including two sto- 
ries of parental fortitude, was written at Vendeuil-sur-Oise about 
1458, and in 1459 La Sale produced his treatise Des anciens 
touniois et jaietz d'armes and the Journee d’Onneur et de 
Prouesse. He followed his patron to Genappe in Brabant when 
the Dauphin took refuge at the Burgundian court. 

La Sale is generally accepted as the author of one of the most 
famous satires in the French language, Les Quinze Joycs de man- 
age, because his name has been disengaged from an acrostic at 
the end of the Rouen ms. He has been credited with the famous 
collection of stories supposed to be narrated by various persons 
at the court of Philippe le Bon, and which was entitled the Cent 
Nouvelles, for which Louis XI. was long held responsible, but 
modern criticism is against the attribution. The last mention of 
La Sales name is in 1461. 

Petit Jehan de Saintre gives, at the point when the traditions 
of chivalry were fast disappearing, an account of the education of 
an ideal knight and rules for his conduct under many different 
circumstances. When Petit Jehan, aged 13, is persuaded by the 
Dame des Belles-Cousines to accept her as his lady, she gives 
him systematic instruction in religion, courtesy, chivalry and the 
arts of success. Saintre becomes an accomplished knight, the 
fame of whose prowess spreads throughout Europe. This section 
of the romance gives a very charming picture of the manners of 
the time. Unfortunately in the second part this virtuous lady falls 
a victim to a vulgar intrigue with Damp Abbe. One of La Sale’s 
commentators, M. Joseph Neve, makes the too ingenious sugges- 
tion that the second section is designed simply to show how the 
hero, after passing through the other grades of education, learns 
at last by experience to arm himself against coquetry. Petit Jehan 
de Saintre was dedicated to the due de Calabre. His wife, Marie 
de Bourbon, was one of the “Belles-Cousines” who contended for 
the favour of Jacques or Jacquet de Lalaing in the Livre des faits 
de Jacques Lalaing which forms the chief source of the early 
exploits of Petit Jehan and is usually attributed to the Burgun- 
dian herald Lefevre. Jehan de Saintre flourished in the Hundred 
Years’ War, was taken prisoner after Poitiers, with the elder 
Boucicaut, and was employed in negotiating the treaty of Bretigny. 
Froissart mentioned him as “le meilleur et le plus vaillant chevalier 
de France.” 

Evidence in favour of La Sale’s authorship of Les Quinze Joyes 
de Manage is brought forward by M. E. Gossart ( Bibliophile 
beige , 1871, pp. 83-87). Gaston Paris ( Revue de Paris, Dec. 1897 ) 
expressed an opinion that to find anything like the malicious pene- 
tration by which La Sale divines the most intimate details of 
married life, it is necessary to travel as far as Balzac. 

Bibliography. — The best editions of La Sale’s works are: — Petit 
Jehan de SaintrS by J. M. Guichard (1843) ; Les Quinze Joyes de ma- 
nage by P. Jannet (Bibl. elzev., 1857), and by Heuckenkamp (1901). 
La Salade was printed more than once during the 16th century. La 
Salle was never printed; for its contents see E. Gossart in the Bibli- 
ophile beige (1871, pp. 77 et seq .). See also Joseph Nfcve, Antoine de 
la Salle, sa vie et ses ouvrages . . . suivi du Rtconfort de Madame de 
Fresne . . . et de fragments et documents intdits (1903), who argues 
for the rejection of Les Quinze Joyes from La Sale’s works; Pietro 
Toldo, Contributo alio studio della novella jrancese del XV e XVI 
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secolo (1895), and a review of it by Gaston Paris in the Journal des ' 
Savants (May 1895) ; L. Stern, “Versuch iiber Antoine de la Salle,” in 
Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachcn, vol. xlvi.; G. Raynaud, 
“Un Nouveau Manuscrit du Petit Jehan de Saints,” in Romania , vol. 
xxxi. 

LASALLE, ANTOINE CHEVALIER LOUIS COL- 
LINET, Count (1775-1809), French soldier, was the grandson 
of Abraham Fabert, marshal of France. He had reached the rank 
of lieitfenant when the Revolution broke out. As an aristocrat, he 
lost his commission, but enlisted in the ranks, and by 1795 was 
serving as a staff-officer in the army of Italy. By 1800 he had 
become colonel, and in one combat in that year he had two horses 
killed under him, and broke seven swords. In 1805 as general of 
brigade, he was present at Austerlitz. In the pursuit after Jena 
in 1806, though he had but 600 hussars and no artillery, he terri- 
fied the strong fortress of Stettin into surrender, a feat rarely 
equalled save by that of Cromwell on Bletchingdon House. Made 
general of division for this exploit, he was next in the Polish 
campaign, and at Heilsberg saved the life of Murat. He distin- 
guished himself further in the Peninsular War. A year later, at 
the head of one of the cavalry divisions of the Grande Armee he 
took part in the Austrian war and was killed at Wagram. With the 
possible exception of Curely, who was in 1809 still unknown, 
Napoleon never possessed a bet ter leader of light horse. 

LA SALLE, RENfc ROBERT CAVELIER, SIEUR 

DE (1643-1687), French explorer in North America, was baptized 
at Rouen, France, on Nov. 22, 1643. He received the best educa- 
tion of the period, that of the Jesuits, but acquired an enmity for 
the organization which influenced many of his later acts. In 1666 
he emigrated to Montreal where he received a grant of land on 
the St. Lawrence river. An impetus to explore, however, led him 
constantly into the wilderness and in 1669 and 1670 he under- 
took explorations south of Lakes Ontario and Erie. The claim 
often made that he discovered the Ohio river in 1671 is not ac- 
cepted by modern historians. His services and ability made him 
a favourite with Frontenac, the governor of Canada, and in 1674 
he was sent to France as the governors representative to defend 
the building of Fort Frontenac (on the site of Kingston, Ont.), 
which Frontenac had undertaken upon his own initiative, and 
also to petition for the command of the fort. His petitions were 
successful. In 1677 he again visited France to seek further 
privileges and financial assistance in extending his explorations 
and the fur trade westward, together with the permission to build 
forts. He was rewarded with d. monopoly of the trade in the 
Mississippi valley. 

In 1679, after thorough preparation, members of his expedition 
boarded the “Griffin,” the first commercial vessel on Lake Erie, and 
proceeded to Green Bay, Wisconsin, where the ship was loaded 
with a cargo of furs and started on its return voyage, La Salle 
hoping the cargo would pay his creditors at Montreal. The ship 
was never heard from again, an inauspicious start. Unaware of 
this, La Salle continued down the west shore of Lake Michigan 
to the mouth of the river St. Joseph where Fort Miami was built. 
From there, joined by a party under his lieutenant, Henri de Tonti, 
his expedition of 34 men ascended the river and portaged to the 
Illinois, where near Lake Peoria they erected Fort Crevecoeur. 
Preparations were here made for the voyage down the Mississippi, 
while Michael Accault, Father Hennepin and another voyageur 
were sent on a successful trip up that river beyond the Falls of 
St. Anthony in Minnesota. La Salle and four companions started 
on a flying trip back to Fort Frontenac to straighten out finances 
and bring supplies, while Tonti led a small party in search of a 
better site for a fort. Messengers met La Salle upon his return 
with the news that Fort Crevecoeur had been abandoned and the 
men deserted. La Salle, fearing for Tonti’s safety, rapidly canoed 
westward and descended the Illinois to the Mississippi without 
finding him. He and his men then returned on foot to Fort Miami, 
from where La Salle returned to Fort Frontenac for a third time. 
Tonti and his men, after being captured by the Indians, had mean- 
time made their way to Green Bay. 

La Salle, having been able to raise funds, returned in the spring 
full of courage for another attempt. Tonti rejoined him and the 
party of over fifty proceeded via the Chicago-Illinois portage to 
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the Mississippi river, down which they descended without diffi- 
culty to its long-sought mouth. There on April 9, 1682, La Salle 
took possession of the region watered by the Mississippi and all 
its tributaries for King Louis of France and named it “Louisiana.” 

La Salle was on the verge of success. He intended to build forts 
and plant colonies both in the Illinois region and at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, through which he could control the resources 
of his vast empire. He hoped soon to free himself of the entangle- 
ments of Canada and become governor of an independent realm. 
In Dec. 1682, he began the construction of Fort St. Louis on the 
Illinois river, the first post of a permanent character in the Illinois 
country. To facilitate the transportation of supplies he sent two 
men to build a post on the present site of Chicago to guard the 
Chicago portage. Unfortunately, however, Frontenac, his loyal 
supporter, was recalled to France. La Salle’s merchant rivals, who 
resented his monopoly, carried on a campaign against him, suc- 
ceeding first with Frontenac’s successor, and finally with the 
French government at home. La Salle, convinced of the hostility 
of the new governor, started east to treat with him, but on the 
way met officials sent by the governor to take over the Illinois 
forts. La Salle was forced to carry his troubles direct to France. 

There he met with favour, and the ministry, convinced that a 
colony at the mouth of the Mississippi was a strategic move of 
first importance against Spain, w r ith whom France was then at 
war, authorized and aided La Salle to attempt it. La Salle was 
made governor of all Louisiana and the forts in the Illinois country 
were restored to him and repossessed by Tonti. In 1684 La Salle 
left France with four ships and about 400 men to make the 
settlement. The naval commander, Beaujeu, however, refused to 
obey La Salle from the first, and before long was responsible for 
the loss of the main supply ship to the Spanish. In the West 
Indies La Salle was seized with the fever and during his long 
illness the expedition became completely disorganized. When 
he finally continued with only 180 men it was only to miss the 
mouth of the Mississippi by proceeding too far to the westward. 
He retraced his steps and, conditions on shipboard becoming des- 
perate, disembarked his colonists on the present Matagorda bay, 
Texas, the inlet of which he supposed to be the western outlet of 
the Mississippi. A short land journey soon convinced him of his 
mistake, and a longer land expedition to find the Mississippi was 
unsuccessful. Two of his remaining three ships were wrecked and 
the third had returned to France. The plight of the colony — re- 
duced to 45 men — had become so desperate that La Salle and a 
small party made a fruitless attempt to reach Canada where their 
situation might be made known. Finally, in January 1687, he de- 
termined to make a second attempt and took about half the re- 
maining survivors with him. On the way a mutiny occurred and 
La Salle was assassinated by one of his own men. A few reached 
Fort St. Louis on the Illinois river. Most of the colonists who 
had remained were murdered by the Indians. Magnificent in his 
personal failures, La Salle by his courage against odds has always 
made a great appeal. Though he seemed to fail, his explorations 
gave France claim to a splendid empire. 

For sources see P. Margry, Decouvertes et Rtablissements (1878) ; 
I. J. Cox, Journeys of La Salle (1922) ; L. P. Kellogg, Early Narratives 
of the Northwest (1917). For secondary works: F. Parkman, The 
Discovery of the Great 1 Vest (1869) ; H. Lorin, Le Comte de Frontenac 
(1895); G. Gravier, Cavelier de La Salle (1871); L. S. Hasbrouck, 
La Salle (1916). 

LA SALLE, ST. JEAN BAPTISTE DE (1651-1719), 

founder of the order of Christian Brothers, bom at Reims, be- 
came a canon of the cathedral. He established a school at Reims, 
where free elementary instruction was given to poor children. 
His assistants were organized into a community, which gradu- 
ally rooted itself all over France; and a training-school for teach- 
ers, the College de Saint-Yon, was set up at Rouen. In 1725, 
six years after the founder’s death, the society was recognized by 
the pope, under the official title of “Brothers of the Christian 
Schools”; its members took the usual monastic vows, but did not 
aspire to the priesthood. During the first hundred years of its 
existence its activities were mainly confined to France; during 
the 19th century it spread to most of the countries of western 
Europe, and to the United States. When La Salle was canonized 
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in 1900, the total number of brothers was estimated at 15,000. 

LA SALLE, a city of La Salle county, 111., U.S.A., 100m. S.W. 
of Chicago, at the head of navigation on the Illinois river. It is on 
Federal highway 51, is the western terminus of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal, and is served by the Burlington, the Chicago and 
Joliet (electric), the Illinois Central, the Illinois Traction (elec- 
tric), and the Rock Island railways. The population was 13,050 
in 1920 (22-5% foreign-bom white), and was estimated locally at 
over 15,000 in 1928. There are coal mines, quarries of fine build- 
ing stone, glass sand and clay in the vicinity. The city has exten- 
sive manufactures of zinc, sulphuric acid, cement, brick and clocks, 
with an aggregate factory output in 1Q25 valued at $8,990,898. 
La Salle was settled in 1830 and chartered as a city in 1852. Six 
miles east is Starved Rock (in a State park of 90oac.), rising 
abruptly out of the river to a height of 160ft., where La Salle 
about 1683 erected Fort St. Louis. 

LASCAR, the name for all oriental, and especially Indian, 
sailors, which has been adopted in England into the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, though without any definition. It is derived from 
the Persian lashkar— army, or camp, and seems to have been ap- 
plied by the Portuguese, first to an inferior class of men in military 
service (r/. “gun-lascars”), and then to sailors as early as the 17th 
century. The form askari on the east coast of Africa, meaning 
“sepoy,” comes from the Arabic ‘askar= army. 

LASCARIS, CONSTANTINE (d 1493 or 1500), Greek 
scholar and grammarian, one of the promoters of the revival of 
Greek learning in Italy, was born at Constantinople. He was a 
member of the Bithynian family which had furnished three em- 
perors of Nicaea during the 13th century. After the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453, he took refuge first in Corfu and then 
in Italy, where Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan, appointed him 
Greek tutor to his daughter. Here was published his Grammatica 
Graeca , sive compendium octo orationis partium , remarkable as 
being the first book entirely in Greek issued from the printing 
press. After leaving Milan, Lascaris taught in Rome and Naples. 
Ultimately he settled in Messina, Sicily, where he continued to 
teach publicly until his death. 

LASCARIS, JOANNES (John) or JANUS (c. 1445- 

1 53 5 ) > Greek scholar, probably the younger brother of Constan- 
tine Lascaris, surnamed Rhyndacenus. After the fall of Con- 
stantinople he was taken to the Peloponnese, thence to Crete, 
and ultimately found refuge in Florence at the court of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, whose intermediary he was with the sultan Bayezid 
II. in the purchase of Greek mss. for the Medicean library. On 
the expulsion of the Medici from Florence, at the invitation of 
Charles VIII. of France, Lascaris removed to Paris (1495), where 
he gave public instruction in Greek By Louis XII he was several 
times employed on public missions, amongst others to Venice 
(1503-08), and in 1515 he appears to have accepted the invitation 
of Leo X. to take charge of the Greek college he had founded at 
Rome. We afterwards (1518) find Lascaris employed along with 
Budaeus (Bude) by Francis I. in the formation of the royal 
library at Fontainebleau, and also again sent in the service of 
the French Crown to Venice. He died at Rome, whither he had 
been summoned by Pope Paul III., in 1535. Among his pupils 
was Musurus. Amongst other works, Lascaris edited or wrote: 
Anthologia epigramtnaium Graecorum (1494), in which he 
ascribed the collection of the Anthology to Agathias, not to 
Planudes; Didymi Alexandrini scholia in Iliadem (1517); Por- 
pbyrius of Tyre’s Homericarum quaestionum liber (1518). 

See H. Hody, De Graecis illustribus (1742) ; W. Roscoe, Life of 
Leo X. ii. (1846) ; C. F. Bomer, De doctis hominibus Graecis (Leipzig, 
1750) ; A. Horawitz in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyclopddie; 
J. E. Sandys, Hist. Class. Schol., ed. 2, vol. ii. (1908), p. 78. 

LAS CASAS, BARTOLOME DE (1474-1566), bishop of 
Chiapas, known to posterity as the “Apostle of the Indians,” was 
bom in Seville in 1474, of noble family; and educated at the 
University of Salamanca. In 1510 he took holy orders, the first 
to be granted in the New World, and as a member of Diego 
Velasquez’s colonizing expedition to Cuba in 1511-12 tried vainly 
to check the massacre of Indians at Caonas. 

In 1514 he became suddenly convinced of the unextenuated 


evil of the repartimiento system (allotment of Indians for forced 
labour), and in 1515 he went to Spain to plead the cause of the 
Indians before the king (Ferdinand the Catholic). Despite the 
opposition with which he was confronted from a powerful vested 
interest in high places, he persisted, and on the death of the king 
in Jan. 1516, the regent, Cardinal Jimenes de Cisneros, placed 
him at the head of a commission of Hieronymite fathers to inquire 
into the means of alleviating the wrongs suffered by the Ipdians. 
When the commission arrived at Hispaniola, Las Casas’ zeal 
rebelled at the caution of his colleagues, and he returned to Spain 
in 1517. Las Casas vigorously pressed his cause with the advisers 
of the new king, Charles V. He drew up a plan for colonizing the 
Indians, advocating the importation of negro slaves. The plan 
failed, and he soon repented the fallacy of substituting negro for 
Indian slavery. His attempt to found a model colony on the 
mainland (Cumuna) was defeated through the rapacious brutality 
of the conquistadors from the islands, and in 1522 he retired to a 
Dominican convent in Hispaniola. 

In 1530 he returned to Spain and obtained a royal cedula pro- 
hibiting the enforcement of slavery in Peru, which he delivered, 
in person. His mission concluded, he converted a fierce tribe of 
Indians in the interior of central America (Tuzutlan), founding 
the first example of what was to become a system under the 
Jesuits. It was during this period (c. 1535) that he wrote the 
treatise De unico vocatioms modo. In 1539 he was sent by his 
order to gather Dominican recruits in Spain and wrote his best 
known work — Brevtstma relacion de la Destruycion de las Indies 
occidentales and in 1542 his Veynte Razones in defence of the 
liberties of the Indians. The emperor, perhaps to get him out of 
the country, offered him the diocese of Cuzco; this he refused, 
but accepted the arid bishopric of Chiapas (in Southern Mexico), 
to which he was confirmed in 1544. When he reached his diocese, 
he encountered immediate opposition: disloyalty on the pare of 
the clergy, hostility on that of the authorities. He left for Spain in 
1547 and surrendered his episcopal dignity. In 1550 he met the 
famous scholar Gines de Sepulveda in an open debate on the 
thesis of the enslavement and destruction of aboriginal peoples. 
Soon afterward he retired from politics, but in 1555 he followed 
Prince Philip to England to thwart an attempt on the part of the 
colonists to obtain the prince’s assent to the perpetual bondage 
of the Indians. Most of his last days were spent in the convents 
of San Gregorio at Valladolid and of the Atocha in Madrid, where 
he died in the latter days of July, 1566, one of the few humane 
and kindly figures in the history of the Spanish conquests ih 
America. Much biographical material appears in his Obras (1552) ; 
his Historia de las Indies was not published until 1875-76. 

See also: Sir Arthur Helps, Life of Las Casas (1868) ; F. A. Mac- 
Nutt, Bartholomew de las Casas (1909). (W. B. P.) 

LAS CASES, EMMANUEL AUGUSTIN DIEU- 
DONNE MARIN JOSEPH, Marquis (1766-1842), French 
official, was born near Revel in Languedoc. He was educated 
at the military schools of Venddme and Paris; he entered the 
navy and took part in various engagements of the years 1781- 
1782. The outbreak of the revolution in 1789 caused him to 
“emigrate,” and he spent some years in Germany and England, 
sharing in the disastrous Quiberon expedition (1795). After some 
years in London he returned to France during the consulate with 
other royalists who rallied to the side of Napoleon. In 1810 
Napoleon made him a chamberlain and created him a count of 
the empire (he was marquis by hereditary right). After the first 
abdication of the emperor (April 11, 1814), Las Cases retired 
to England, but returned to serve Napoleon during the Hundred 
Days. At the second abdication he proposed that the emperor 
should appeal to the British nation, afterwards accompanying him 
to St. Helena. He afterwards published the Memorial de Ste. 
Hetene, from which he gained an enormous sum. This work 
should be read with great caution. He infringed the British regu- 
lations in such a way as to lead to his expulsion by the governor, 
Sir Hudson Lowe (Nov. 1816). He died in 1842 at Passy. 

See Mimoires de E. A. D ., comte de Las Cases (Brussels, 1818) ; 
Memorial de Ste. Htlbne (4 vols., London and Paris, 1823; often 
republished and translated) ; Suite au memorial de Ste. Hellne, ou 
observations critiques, etc. (2 vols., 1824), anonymous, but known to 
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be by Grille and Musset- Pa thay. See also Gourgaud, Montholon, 
Lowts, Sir Hudson and Napoleon. 

LASCELLES, HENRY GEORGE CHARLES, Vis- 
count (1882- ), eldest son of Henry Ulick Lascelles, 5th Earl 

of Harewood, was bom on Sept. 9, 1882. He was educated at 
Eton and entered the army as a lieutenant in the Grenadier 
Guards. For a time he exchanged military for diplomatic service, 
becoming an honorary attache to the Embassy in Rome 1905-07, 
and A.f).C. to the governor-general of Canada (Earl Grey) 1907- 
rr. He served in France during the World War, being three times 
wounded and winning the D.S.O. with bar, as well as the Croix de 
Guerre. In 1922 (Feb. 28) he married Princess Mary, only daugh- 
ter of King George V., and he was the same year created a Knight 
of the Garter. Through his grandmother, Elizabeth Joanna, 
daughter of the 1st Marquess of Clanricarde, he inherited the 
property, though not the titles, of his great-uncle, the second and 
last marquess, who died on April 12, 1916. 

LAS CRUCES, a town of southern New Mexico, U.S.A., on 
the Rio Grande, at an altitude of 3,700 ft., 40 m. N.N.W. of El 
Paso; the county seat of Dona Ana county. It is on Federal high- 
ways 80 and 85, and is served by the Santa Fe railway. The popu- 
lation was 3,969 in 1920, and was estimated locally at 5,500 in 
1928. It is the commercial centre of the Elephant Butte irriga- 
tion district. (90,000 ac.). The dam is 80 m. north of the city. At 
Mesilla park, 3 m. south, is the New Mexico college of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts (established 1889) and the agricultural experi- 
ment station. Just west of the college is the old adobe town of 
Mesilla (now inhabited exclusively by Mexicans), once the capital 
of the South-West Territory, where the Gadsden Purchase was 
consummated in 1854. Las Cruces was founded in 1849 and incor- 
porated in 1907. 

LASHIO: see Shan States. 

LASKER, EDUARD (1829-1884), German publicist, was 
born on Oct. 14, 1829, at Jarotschin, Posen, being the son of a 
Jewish tradesman. He attended the gymnasium, and afterwards 
the university of Breslau. In 1848, after the outbreak of the revo- 
lution, he went to Vienna and entered the students’ legion, fighting 
against the imperial troops during the siege of the city in October. 
He then continued his legal studies at Breslau and Berlin, and 
after a visit of three years to England, then the model state for 
German liberals, entered the Prussian judicial service. In 1870 
he left the government service, and in 1873 was appointed to an 
administrative post in the service of the city of Berlin. In 1865 
he was elected member for one of the divisions of Berlin in the 
Prussian parliament. Fie joined the radical or Fortschritts party, 
and in 1867 was also elected to the German parliament, but he 
helped to form the national liberal party, and in consequence lost 
his seat in Berlin, which remained faithful to the radicals; after 
this he represented Magdeburg and Frankfort-on-Main in the 
Prussian, and Meiningen in the German, parliament. His motion 
that Baden should be included in the North German Confederation 
in Jan. 1870 caused much embarrassment to Bismarck, but prob- 
ably hastened the crisis of 1870. His great work was his share in 
the judicial reform during the ten years 1867-77. To him more 
than to any other single individual is due the great codification of 
the law. He compelled the government to withdraw or amend 
many proposals which seemed dangerous to liberty, but opposed 
those liberals who, unable to obtain all the concessions which they 
called for, refused to vote for the new laws as a whole. A speech 
by Lasker on Feb. 7, 1873, attacking the management of the Pome- 
ranian railway and the revelations which followed led to the fall 
of Hermann Wagener, one of Bismarck’s most trusted assistants. 
This episode is generally regarded as the beginning of the re- 
action against economic liberalism by which he and his party were 
to be deprived of their influence. He refused to follow Bismarck 
in his financial and economic policy after 1878; always unsympa- 
thetic to the chancellor, he was now selected for his most bitter 
attacks. In 1879 he lost his seat in the Prussian parliament; he 
joined the Sezession , but was ill at ease in his new position. He 
died suddenly in New York on Jan. 5, 1884. 

See L. Bamberger, Eduard Lasker , Gedenkrede (Leipzig, 1884) ; A. 
Wolff, Zur Erinnerung an Eduard Lasker (Berlin, 1884) ; Freund, 
Einiges iiber Eduard Lasker (Leipzig, 1885) ; and Eduard Lasker, seine 
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Biographic und letite offenlhche Rede, by various writers (Stuttgart, 
1884). 

LASKI, the name of a noble and powerful Polish family, is 
taken from the town of Lask, the seat of their lordship. 

Jan Laski, the elder (1456-1531), Polish statesman and ec- 
clesiastic, took orders at an early age, and in 1495 was secretary 
to the Polish chancellor Zawisza Kurozwecki, in which position he 
acquired both influence and experience, and was sent on important 
diplomatic missions to Rome in 1495 and again in 1500, and once 
on a special embassy to Flanders, of which he has left an account. 
On the accession to the Polish throne in 1501 of the indolent 
Alexander, who had little knowledge of Polish affairs and chiefly 
resided in Lithuania, Laski was appointed by the senate the king’s 
secretary, in which capacity he successfully opposed the growing 
separatist tendencies of the grand-duchy and maintained the in- 
fluence of Catholicism, now seriously threatened there by the 
Muscovite propaganda. In 1503 his king appointed him chan- 
cellor, in which capacity Laski supported the szlachta , or country- 
gentlemen, against the lower orders, going so far as to pass an 
edict excluding henceforth all plebeians from the higher benefices 
of the church. In 1511 Laski became archbishop of Gnesen, and 
thus primate of the Polish Church. He carried out difficult ne- 
gotiations for King Sigismund I. with the Teutonic Knights with 
conspicuous ability, which he also displayed at the Lateran Coun- 
cil convened by Pope Julius II. in 1513, where he attended to 
plead the cause of Poland against the Knights. 

This mission was equally profitable to his country and him- 
self, and he succeeded in obtaining from the pope for the arch- 
bishops of Gnesen the title of Legati nati . In his old age Laski’s 
partiality for his nephew, Hieronymus, led him to support the 
candidature of John Zapolya, the protege of the Turks, for the 
Hungarian crown so vehemently against the Hapsburgs that Clem- 
ent VII. excommunicated him, and the shock of this disgrace 
was the cause of his sudden death in 1531. Of his numerous works 
the most noteworthy are his collection of Polish statutes entitled 
Statuta provinciae gnesnensis antiqm , etc. (Cracow, 1525-28) 
and De Ruthenorum nationibus eorumque erroribus , printed at 
Nuremberg 

See Heinrich R. von Zcissbcrg, Joh Laski, Erzbischof in Gnesen 
(Vienna, 1874) ; and Jan Korvtkowski, Jan Laski, Archbishop of 
Gnesen (Gnesen, 1880) 

Hieronymus Jaroslaw Laski (1496-1542), Polish diploma- 
tist, nephew of Archbishop Laski, was successively palatine of 
Inowroc law and of Sicradia On the death of Ladislaus V. (q v .), 
Laski, contrary to the wish of his own sovereign, Sigismund 
I , who favoured the Hapsburgs, entered the service of John 
Zapolya, the rival claimant, thus seriously compromising Po- 
land both with the emperor and the pope. Laski acted as Zapol- 
ya s envoy to Paris, Copenhagen and Munich, and finally to 
the Sultan, under whose protection Zapolya had placed himself. 
On his way to Constantinople he was attacked and robbed both of 
his credentials and the rich presents he was bearing to the Sultan. 
In spite of this, he persuaded the Sultan to recognize Zapolya, and 
even, on his own authority, concluded a ten years’ truce between 
his old master King Sigismund of Poland and the Porte He 
then returned to Hungary at the head of 10,000 men, with whose 
aid he enabled Zapolya to re-establish his position and defeat 
Ferdinand. He was rewarded with the countship of Zips and the 
governor-generalship of Transylvania. But. his influence excited 
the jealousy of the Magyars, and Zapolya was persuaded to im- 
prison him. On being released by the interposition of the Polish 
grand hetman, Tarnowski, he became Zapolya’s most violent op- 
ponent. Shortly after his return to Poland, Laski died suddenly 
at Cracow, probably poisoned by one of his innumerable enemies. 

See Alexander Hirschberg, Hieronymus Laski (Pol.) (Lemberg, 
1888). 

Jan Laski, the younger (1499-1560), also known as Johannes a 
Lasco> Polish reformer, son of Jaroslaw (d. 1523) voivode of 
Sieradia and nephew of Archbishop Laski, while studying abroad 
made the acquaintance of Zwingli and Erasmus and returned to 
Poland in 1526 saturated with the new doctrines. Nevertheless, 
he took orders, and owing to the influence of his uncle obtained 
the bishopric of Veszprem in Hungary from King John Zapolya, 
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besides holding a canonry of Cracow and the office of royal secre- 
tary. In 1531 he resigned all his benefices rather than give up a 
woman whom he had secretly married, and having incurred gen- 
eral reprobation and the lasting displeasure of his uncle the arch- 
bishop, he fled to Germany, where ultimately (1543) he adopted 
the Augsburg Confession. For the next 13 years Laski wandered 
through western Europe, preaching the new doctrines and urging 
Poland to adopt them. In 1556, during the brief triumph of the 
anti-Catholics, he returned to Poland, took part in the synod of 
Brzesc, and published a number of important polemical works. 

See H. Dalton, Johannes a Lasco (1881), English version of the ear- 
lier portion by J. Evans (1886) ; Bartels, Johannes a Lasco (i860) ; 
Harboe, Schicksale des Johannes a Lasco (1758); R. Wallace, Anti- 
trinitarian Biography (1850) ; Bonet-Maury, Early Sources of Eng. 
Unit. Christianity (1884) ; W. A. Archbold, “Laski,” in Diet. Nat. 
Biog. (1892) ; George Pascal, Jean de Lasco (Paris, 1894) I Life in 
Polish by Antoni Walewski (Warsaw, 1872) ; and Juljan Bukowski, 
History of the Reformation in Poland (Pol.) (Cracow, 1883). 

LASKOWSKI, LADISLAS (1841-1928), Polish anatomist, 
was born in Warsaw. He was imprisoned for his part in the 
insurrection of 1863, but escaped to Cambridge, continuing his 
medical studies there, and later in Paris. He joined the French 
Army medical service during the Franco-Prussian War. He was 
for many years professor of human anatomy at the University 
of Geneva. On his retirement, in 1916, he took up the study of 
astronomy, and, with the aid of a small observatory in his own 
house, discovered a star, nova Aquilae. His chief contribution 
to science, which gained him several academic honours, was his 
discovery of a method of preserving bodies for dissection. He 
died in Geneva on April 16, 1928. 

LAS PALMAS, the capital of the Spanish island of Grand 
Canary, in the Canary archipelago, in 28° 7' N. and 5 0 24' W. 
Pop. (1920) 66,461. Las Palmas is the largest city in the Canary 
islands, of which it was the capital until 1833. Its bishop is sub- 
ordinate to the archbishop of Seville. The palms from which the 
city derives its name are still characteristic of the fertile valley 
which it occupies. Las Palmas is built on both banks of a small 
river, and although parts of it date from the 16th century, it is 
on the whole a clean and modern city, well drained, and supplied 
with pure water, conveyed by an aqueduct from the highlands of 
the interior. Its principal buildings include a handsome cathedral, 
founded in the 16th century but only completed in the 19th, a 
theatre, a museum, an academy of art, and several hospitals and 
good schools. The modern development of Las Palmas is largely 
due to the foreign merchants, and especially to the British who 
control the greater portion of the local commerce. La Luz, the 
port, is connected with Las Palmas by a railway 4 m. long. It is 
strongly fortified. The harbour, protected by the promontory of 
La Isleta, which is connected with the mainland by a narrow bar 
of sand, can accommodate the largest ships, and affords secure an- 
chorage in all weathers. Ships can discharge at the breakwater 
(1,257 yd. long) or at the Santa Catalina mole, constructed in 
1883-1902. The minimum depth of water alongside the quays is 
4i ft. La Luz is one of the principal Atlantic coaling stations, and 
the coal-trade is entirely in British hands. The chief exports are 
fruit, vegetables, sugar, wine and cochineal; coal, iron, cement, 
timber, petroleum, manure, textiles and provisions are the chief 
imports. ( See also Canary Islands.) 

LASSALLE, FERDINAND (1825-1864), German So- 
cialist, of Jewish extraction, was born at Breslau on April 11, 
1825. He took a keen interest in public affairs, and early resolved 
to devote himself to the realization of democratic liberty; but 
after studying at Berlin university, where his brilliance gained for 
him the name of Das XV underkind > he joined the group of Young 
Hegelians, and settled down to a scholastic career. His meeting 
with the Countess Sophie von Hatzfeldt in 1846, however, plunged 
him into a life of activity, and his prosecution of her suit through- 
out the next n years, in a trial for separation and alimony against 
her husband, Edmund von Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg, constitutes one 
of the most dramatic episodes in Lassalle’s meteoric career. 
His only other entrance into public life during this earlier period 
was in 1848, when he suffered imprisonment for his revolutionary 
activities. For the most part these years were spent in study and 


the completion of his three most famous works. In 1857, he pub- 
lished Die Philosophic Herakleitos dargestellt , a study of Hera- 
clitus from the Hegelian point of view; this was followed in 1859 
by a pamphlet on The Italian War and Prussia's Mission , in which 
Bismarck’s policy is foreshadowed; while in 1861 appeared Die 
System des erworbenen Rcchts , a brilliant treatise on property. 

In the following year began the short-lived activity which was 
to give Lassalle an historical significance. At that time, when 
political life in Germany was paralysed by the opposition of the 
Prussian Liberals to Bismarck’s constitutional changes, Lassalle 
came forward as the antagonist of both Government and Opposi- 
tion. Seeing an opportunity to realize his youthful ideals, and to 
fight for democracy, he called on the German workers to form 
their own party and to concentrate on their political and eco 
nomic emancipation. The two main points in his programme were 
universal suffrage and a form of State Socialism, but he regarded 
the latter as the mqre important, the former being merely a means 
to that end. For two and a half years he struggled to arouse the 
workers from their apathy, and by means of pamphlets and 
speeches, succeeded in inflaming the country, particularly in the 
Rhineland area, where he was received with enthusiasm. His 
most important publications at this time were The Working Man's 
Programme (1862), and The Open Letter (1863), a succinct 
statement of the principles which should guide the workers in their 
establishment of a new era. In 1863, Lassalle founded the Allge- 
meiner Dcutscher Arbeiterverein , the embryo of the German So- 
cial Democratic Party, a permanent memento of his work. 

He died on Aug. 31, 1864, from a wound received in a duel at 
Carouge, Geneva. The duel arose from a love affair, which is 
familiar to English readers from its treatment by George Mere- 
dith in the Tragic Comedians . Although a champion of the 
working classes, Lassalle was a great figure in society. In the 
summer of 1864 he met in Switzerland Fraulein von Donniges, 
for whom he had had earlier in Berlin a passion which was fully 
reciprocated. She was the daughter of the Bavarian envoy at 
Geneva, who would not hear of Lassalle as a suitor, and she was 
married, under pressure, to the Wallachian Count von Racowitza. 
Thereupon Lassalle challenged the father and the husband. The 
challenge was accepted by Racowitza, and the duel proved fatal. 

Lassalle left no clear exposition of his theories, and it was only 
after his death that an examination of his letters and writings 
revealed his capacity both as a thinker and an agitator During his 
years of study (1848-62), he worked out his philosophy of life, 
but as a propagandist he subordinated his philosophy to the needs 
of the moment. His investigations into the history of man led 
him to conceive of three stages of development: the ancient and 
feudal, which, through the subjection of the labourer, sought soli- 
darity without freedom; the reign of capital and the middle classes, 
established in 1789, which sought freedom by destroying solidar- 
ity; and the new era, beginning in 1848, which would reconcile 
both by the introduction of the principle of association. But by 
association, Lassalle meant productive associations of working 
men under the benevolent guidance of the State, not the co- 
operative institutions which were then being organized by Schulze- 
Delitzsch, to which he was bitterly opposed. 

But if, as a propagandist, Lassalle merely accepted the orthodox 
political economy, as a thinker he made several valuable contri- 
butions to economic theory. His explanation of trade cycles, or, 
as he called them, conjunctures, though incomplete, is yet worthy 
of consideration; while his discussion of property, which he main- 
tained is an historical category, and of capital, was developed by 
later socialist writers. It must be admitted, however, that Las- 
salle’s greatest work is in the political sphere, and it is as a 
propagandist who successfully placed a socialist programme be- 
fore the German workers, and who succeeded in forming the first 
effective socialist party, that he will chiefly be remembered. 

Lassalle’s most important works, apart from those already men- 
tioned are: Vber Verjassungswesen; Arbeiterprogramm ; Zur Ar- 
beiterfrage ; Arbeiterbesebuch ; Herr Bastiat-Schulze von De - 
litzsch, oder Kapital und Arbeit. His Collected Works appeared at 
Leipzig (1899-1901). 

The best biography of Lassalle is H. Oncken’s Lassalle (Stuttgart, 
1904) ; another excellent work on his life and writings is George 
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Brandes’ Danish work, Ferdinand Lassalle (German translator 4th 
ed., Leipzig, 1900). See also A. Aaberg, Ferdinand Lassalle (Leipzig, 
1883) ; C. v. Plener, Lassalle (Leipzig, 1884) ; G. Meyer, Lassalle 
als Sozialokonom (1894) ; Brandt, F. Lassalles Sozialokonomische 
Anschauungen und praktischc Vorschldge (Jena, 1895) ; Seilliere, 
Etudes sur Ferdinand Lassalle (1897) ; E. Bernstein, Ferd. Lassalle und 
seine Bedeutung fiir die Arbeitcrklasse (1904). For details of his 
private life see Helene von Racowitza, Mcine Beziehungen zu F. 
Lassalle ; B. Becker, Enthullungen iiber das tragische Lebensende F. 
Lassalles; A. Kutschbach, Im Anschluss an die Memoiren der H. von 
Racowitza. See further W. H. Dawson, German Socialism and Lassalle 
(1888) ; K. Haenisch, Lassalle; Mensch und Politiker (1925). 

(T. Ki.) 

LASSEN, CHRISTIAN (1800-1876), German orientalist, 
was born at Bergen, Norway, on Oct. 22, 1800. He was educated 
at Christiania (Oslo), at Heidelberg and at Bonn, where he ac- 
quired a sound knowledge of Sanskrit. He spent the next three 
years in Paris and London, collecting materials for future research, 
especially with reference to the Hindu drama and philosophy. On 
his return to Bonn he studied Arabic and took the degree of Ph.D. 
In 1829-31 he brought out, with August W. von Schlegel, a criti- 
cal annotated edition of the Hitopadesa He also directed his 
attention to the Zend, and to Iranian studies generally, and in Die 
altpcrsischen Kcilinschrijten von Perse polls (1836) revealed the 
true character of the Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions. He pub- 
lished in the 6th volume of his journal (1845), a collection of all 
the old Persian cuneiform inscriptions known up to that date. 
He also deciphered the newly-discovered Bactrian coins ( see his 
Zur Geschichte der griechischcn und indo-skythischen Kotiige in 
Bakterien , Kabul, und Indian, 1838). The great work of Lassen’s 
life was his Indische Aliertumskunde (1847-61). 

His works include: an edition and translation (with von Schlegel) 
of the first two cantos of the Ramayana (1829-38) ; an edition of the 
first act of Bhavabhuti’s drama Malalimadhava (1832) ; a complete 
edition with Latin translation, of the Sankhyakarika (1832); an 
edition and translation of Jayadeva’s lyrical drama Gitagovinda and his 
Instltutiones linguae Pracriticae (1837); Anthologia Sanscritica (1838, 
new ed. J. Gildemeister, 1868). 

LASSEN, EDUARD (1830-1904), Belgian musical com- 
poser, was born in Copenhagen, but educated at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire. He won the Prix de Rome in 1851, and went for a long 
tour in Germany and Italy. He settled at Weimar, where in 1861 
he succeeded Liszt as conductor of the opera, and he died there on 
Jan. 15, 1904. Besides many well-known songs, he wrote operas — 
Landgraj Ludwig’s Brautfahrt (1857), Frauenlob (1861), Le 
Captij (1868) — instrumental music to dramas, notably to Goethe’s 
Faust (1876), two symphonies and various choral works. 

LASSO (LASSUS), ORLANDO ( c . 1530-1594), Belgian 
musical composer, whose real name was probably Roland Delattre, 
was born at Mons in Hainault, not much earlier than 1532. He 
seems to have visited England in 1554 and to have been intro- 
duced to Cardinal Pole, to whom an adulatory motet appears 
in 1556. 

His first book of motets appeared at Antwerp in 1556, contain- 
ing the motet in honour of Cardinal Pole. The style of Orlando 
had already begun to purify itself from the experimental incon- 
gruities that led Burney, who seems to have known only his earlier 
works, to call him “a dwarf on stilts” as compared with Palestrina. 
But where he is orthodox he is as yet stiff, and his secular composi- 
tions are, so far, better than his more serious efforts. In 1557, if 
not before, he was invited by Albrecht IV., duke of Bavaria, to go 
to Munich. The duke was an intelligent patron of the fine arts, a 
notable athlete, and a man of strict principles. Munich now be- 
came Orlando’s permanent home; though he sometimes paid long 
visits to Italy and France, whether in response to royal invitations 
or with projects of his own. In 1558 he made a happy marriage 
by which he had four sons and two daughters. The four sons all 
became good musicians; and the two eldest (under the patronage 
of Duke Maximilian I., the second successor of Orlando's master) 
published the enormous collection of Orlando’s Latin motets 
known as the Magnum opus musicum. 

Like Haydn at Esterhaz, but in no provincial isolation, Orlando 
at Munich worked out his art under ideal circumstances. His duty 
was to make music all day and every day, and to make it accord- 
ing to his own taste. Nothing was too good, too severe or too new 
for the duke. Church music was not more in demand than secular. 
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Instrumental music, which in the 16th century had hardly any 
independent existence, accompanied the meals of the court; and 
Orlando would rise from dessert to sing trios and quartets with 
picked voices. The daily prayers included a full mass with poly- 
phonic music. Such things were possible in those days, for 16th 
century music was no sooner written than it could be performed, 
entailing as little expense and preparation as a game of billiards 
in a good billiard room. From Munich Orlando’s fame radiated 
throughout Europe, and every contemporary authority attests that 
he was received with acclamation wherever his travels took him. 
Experience rapidly taught him a style as pure as Palestrina’s, 
without narrowing his range or curbing his originality. He was 
omnivorous of the literary culture of the time; and during his stay 
at the court of France in 1571 he became a friend of the poet 
Ronsard. 

In 1579 Duke Albrecht died. Orlando’s salary had already been 
guaranteed to him for life, and the new duke was very kind to 
him. But the loss of his master was a great grief and seems to 
have checked his activity for some time. In 1589, after the pub- 
lication of six Masses, ending with a beautiful Missa pro defunctis, 
his strength began to fail; and a sudden serious illness left him 
alarmingly depressed and inactive until his death on June 14, 1594. 

If Palestrina represents the supreme height attained by 1 6th 
century music, Orlando represents the whole century. The swift- 
ness of his intellectual and artistic development is astonishing. 
His first four volumes of madrigals show but an intermittent 
sense of beauty. Many a number in them is a solid mass of “false 
relations” between twin major and minor chords, such as make 
an unenviable mark of distinction between English styles and 
the purity of the Italians. In the Italian madrigal (as distinguished 
from the villanella and other light forms), Orlando seldom attained 
or attempted a pure style, though some of his later madrigals are 
indeed glorious. But in his French chansons, many of which are 
settings of the poems of his friend Ronsard, his wit and deftness 
are unfailing, and it would be worth while to find appropriate 
but decent texts for those compositions, German, French and 
Italian, which modern singers cannot sing to the gross original 
words. In 1562 when the Council of Trent was censuring the 
abuses of Flemish church music, Orlando had already purified 
his ecclesiastical style; though he saw no reason why it should 
cease to be Flemish. At the same time Orlando's Masses are not 
among his greatest works. Perhaps the uses of Duke Albrecht’s 
private chapel were less favourable to finely proportioned litur- 
gical music than the uses of metropolitan Rome. But, in any case, 
the music of a 16th century Mass demands, before all other tech- 
nical qualities, the power of composition. No power of illustration 
can replace power of composition where the composer has to 
deal with a text of universal import. And Orlando is primarily 
not a composer, but an illustrator. 

Palestrina and Victoria are as inveterate composers as Beetho- 
ven and Schubert. When Palestrina is uninspired his composition 
remains efficient ; and when Victoria is uninspired his composition 
becomes diffuse. Dullness results in both cases. The uninspired 
Orlando does not become dull, though he may become very ugly. 
But he reveals to us that he is not normally a composer at all. 
Like Max Reger, he can sit down to write, with nothing in his 
head, and brew' a kind of musical audit-ale alarming in its con- 
centration. But for him, as for the listener, a long pull at such 
stuff is impossible. When inspiration comes, the gift of com- 
position comes with it: the sections coalesce and relieve each 
other with incalculable variety of proportion in forms uniquely 
right; and the inveterate illustrator is not repressed but raised 
to a sublime activity. In the wonderful “Justorum animae” 
(Magnum opus No. 266 [301]) the rhythms of “suit in pace” 
become vast like the beating of an angel’s wings in space. It is 
one of the supreme passages in music, and is perfectly poised 
upon its context. Orlando can also become a composer on less 
powerful impulse. His high spirits will suffice, together with his 
Shakespearian love of puns, for which the solmization syllables 
“ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la” give abundant musical opportunities. It is 
not surprising, then, to find him enjoying caricature, and setting 
a whole Latin poem written exclusively in false quantities; and 
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making a long motet out of the words “super flumina Babylonia” 
spelled syllabically (s, u — su; p, e, r— per— super). Even these 
follies become musical and when the text is itself inspired by 
genuine high spirits Orlando again rises to power of composition. 
His setting of Waiter de Mapes’s “Fertur in conviviis” (given in 
the Magnum Opus with a stupid moral derangement of the 
text), and most of his French chansons, are among the most 
deeply humorous music in the world. 

If 1 6th century music could have covered the range of 16th 
century drama or of 19th century symphony and opera, Orlando 
might more easily have proved to us that his humour came from 
a Shakespearian understanding of the sublime. His Penitential 
Psalms stand with Josquin’s Miserere and Palestrina’s first book 
of Lamentations as artistic monuments of 16th century penitential 
religion, just as Bach’s Matthew Passion stands alone among such 
monuments in later art. Yet the passage (quoted by Sir Hubert 
Parry in vol. 3 of the Oxford History of Music) “Nolite fieri 
sicut mulus” is one among many traits which are grotesquely 
descriptive without losing harmony with the austere depths of 
their context. Such music, if only from its peculiar technique of 
crossing parts and unexpected intervals, is exceptionally difficult 
to read; and hence intelligent conducting and performance of it 
are rare. 

Orlando’s works as shown by the plan of Messrs. Breitkopf 
and Hartel’s complete critical edition (begun in 1894) comprise: 
(1) The Magnum opus musicum, a posthumous collection contain- 
ing Latin pieces for from two to twelve voices, 516 in number 
(or, counting by single movements, over 700) ; not all of these 
are to the original texts. The Magnum opus fills eleven volumes, 
(a) Five volumes of madrigals, containing six books, and a large 
number of single madrigals, and about half a volume of lighter 
Italian songs (villanellas, etc.). (3) Three volumes (not four 
as in the prospectus) of French chansons. (4) Two volumes of 
German four-part and five-part Lieder. (5) Serial church music: 
three volumes, containing Lessons from the Book of Job (two 
settings) ; Passion according to St. Matthew (i.e., like the Passions 
of Victoria and Soriano, a setting of the words of the crowds and 
of the disciples); Lamentations of Jeremiah; Morning Lessons; 
the Officia printed in the third volume of the Patroncinium (a 
publication suggested and supported by Orlando’s patrons and 
containing eight entire volumes of his works) ; the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms; German Psalms and Prophetiae Sibyllarum. (6) 
One hundred Magnificats (Jubilus B. M. Virginis) 3 vols. (7) 
Eight volumes of Masses. (8) Two volumes of Latin songs not 
in the Magnum opus. (9) Five volumes of unpublished works. 

(D. F. T.) 

LASSO (Span, lazo , snare, ultimately from Lat. lagueus, cf. 
“lace”), a rope 60 to 100ft. in length with a slip-noose at one 
end, used in the Spanish and Portuguese parts of America and 
in the western United States for catching wild horses and cattle. 
It is now less employed in South America than in the vast graz- 
ing country west of the Mississippi river, where the herders, 
called locally cow-boys or cow-punchers, are provided with it. 
When not in use, the lasso, called rope in the West, is coiled at 
the right of the saddle in front of the rider. When an animal is 
to be caught the herder, galloping after it, swings the coiled lasso 
round his head and casts it straight forward in such a manner 
that the noose settles over the head or round the legs of the quarry, 
when it is speedily brought into submission. 

LASUS, Greek lyric poet, of Hermione in Argolis, flourished 
about 510 b.c. A member of the literary and artistic circle of 
the Peisistratidae, he was the instructor of Pindar in music and 
poetry and the rival of Simonides. He developed the structure 
of the dithyramb, made it more mimetic in character and en- 
larged its scope beyond the story of Dionysus. He also instituted 
prize contests. Athenaeus (xiv. 624 E.) has preserved a fragment 
of one of his poems, a hymn to Demeter of Hermione. Lasus was 
also the author of the first theoretical treatise on music. 

See Suidas s.v.; Aristophanes, Wasps, 1410, Birds, 1403 and schoL; 
Plutarch, De Musica, xxix.; F. w. Schneidewin, De Laso Hertnionenst 
Comment. (Gottingen, 1842) ; Fragm. in Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 

LAS VEGAS, a city of Nevada, U S A., on Federal highway 
91 and the Union Pacific railway, at an altitude of 2,024 ft,' the 


county seat of Clark county. It is a station on the air-mail route 
from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles. The population was 2,304 in 
1920, and was estimated locally at 5,500 in 1928. Mining (of the 
precious metals, lime, borax, salt and gypsum) is the leading 
occupation of the county. There are railroad repair shops in the 
city. Farming is carried on to some extent in Las Vegas valley, on 
land irrigated from artesian wells, of which there are about 100 in 
the valley. One of them supplies the city with water, and could 
furnish enough for a population of 25,000. The proposed site of 
the Boulder Dam across the Colorado river, the central feature of 
a tremendous engineering project for preventing floods, irrigating 
arid lands and generating power, is 31 m. E of Las Vegas. Las 
Vegas was settled about 1905 and was incorporated in 1912. 

LAS VEGAS (las vag' as), an urban community of northern 
New Mexico, U.S.A., formed of two adjoining municipal corpo- 
rations (a city and a town) 45 m. E. by S. of Santa Fe, at an 
elevation of 6,384 ft., on the Gallinas river, the Santa Fe railway, 
and Federal highways 66 and 85. The modern city, on the east 
bank of the river, is the county seat of San Miguel county. Its 
population in 1920 was 4,304; that of the old town, on the west 
bank, built of low adobe houses, on narrow crooked streets, was 
3,902. The combined population in 1928 was estimated locally 
at 9,000. 

Las Vegas is a division headquarters of the Santa Fe, which has * 
large repair shops here; an important market for wool, hides and 
pelts; and the supply centre for 47,000 ac. of irrigated land. It 
is the seat of the New Mexico Normal university (opened 1S9S), 
and of the State hospital for the insane. The county court-house 
is in the old town. There are medicinal hot springs and a sana- 
torium 6 m. N.W. The old town was a Mexican settlement on 
the Sante Fe trail, founded in 1835, under the Mexican republic. 
Its plaza was a refuge for traders’ caravans and on one of its flat 
roofs Gen. Stephen W. Kearny (on Aug. 15, 1846) administered 
to the Mexican citizens the oath of allegiance to the United 
States. After the railway arrived in 1879 a town grew up around 
the station, which was incorporated in 1888 as East Las Vegas, 
and in 1888 as the city of Las Vegas. The old town was in- 
corporated in 1903. 

LASWARI, one of the decisive battles of India. It was 
fought on Nov. 1, 1803, between the British, under Gen. Lake, 
and the Mahratta troops of Sindia, consisting of the remnant of 
Perron’s battalions. Laswari is a village in the state of Alwar 
some 80m. S. of Delhi, and here Lake overtook the enemy and 
attacked them with his cavalry before the infantry arrived. The 
result was indecisive, but when the infantry came up there ensued 
one of the most evenly contested battles ever fought between 
the British and the natives of India, which ended in a complete 
victory for the British. 

LASZLO DE LOMBO, PHILIP ALEXIUS (1869^ ), 

naturalized British portrait painter, was born in Budapest, and 
studied art there in the Industrial art school and the National 
drawing school. He went later to Munich, where he was a pupil 
of A. Liezenmayer, and to Paris where he studied under Lefebre 
and Benjamin Constant. His portrait of Prince Hohenlohe ob- 
tained a gold medal at the Paris Salon in 1899, and in the follow- 
ing year a second gold medal was awarded to him for a portrait 
of Pope Leo XIII. His work afterwards brought him many other 
awards, and he was the recipient of many honours. 

Among his best-known works are the portraits of King Edward 
VII., Queen Alexandra, the ex-Kaiser and Signor Mussolini. 

LATACUNGA (in local parlance, Tacunga), a plateau town 
of Ecuador, capital of the province of Le6n, 46 m. S. of Quito, 
near the confluence of the Alagues and Cutuchi to form the 
Patate, the headstream of the Pastaza. Pop. (1925 estimate) 
15,000, largely Indian. Latacunga stands on the old road be- 
tween Guayaquil and Quito and is on the railway between those 
cities. It is 9,141 ft. above sea-level; its climate is cold and un- 
pleasant, owing 1 to the winds from the neighbouring snow-clad 
heights, and the barren, pumice-covered table-land on which it 
stands. Cotopaxi is only 25 m. distant, and the town has suffered 
repeatedly from eruptions. Founded in 1534, it was four times 
destroyed by earthquakes between 1698 and 1798. 
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LA TAILLE, JEAN DE ( c . 1540-1608), French poet and 
dramatist, was bom at Bondaroy. He studied the humanities in 
Paris under Muret, and law at Orleans under Anne de Bourg. He 
began his career as a Huguenot, but afterwards adopted a mild 
Catholicism. He was wounded at the battle of Arnay-le-Duc in 
1570, and retired to his estate at Bondaroy, where he wrote a 
political pamphlet entitled Histoire abrigec des singeries de la 
ligue y often published with the Satire Menippee. His chief poem 
is a satire on the follies of court life, Le Courtisan retiri ; he also 
wrote a political poem, Le Prince necessaire. In 1572 appeared his 
tragedy of Saiil le furieux y with a preface on L’Art de la tragi die. 
Like Jodelle, Grevin, La Peruse and their followers, he wrote, 
not for the general public to which the mysteries and farces had 
addressed themselves, but for the limited audience of a lettered 
aristocracy. He therefore depreciated the native drama and in- 
sisted on the Senecan model. A second tragedy, La Famine ou les 
Cabionites (1573), is inferior in construction. He wrote, about 
1562, two comedies, Le Nigromant and Les Corrivaux, which 
were published in 1573. Les Corrivaux is remarkable for its collo- 
quial prose dialogue. 

The works of Jean de la Taille were edited by Rene de Maulde 
(4 vols., 1878-82). See abo E. Faguet, La Tragtdie fran^aise au 
X VI° siiclc (1883). 

LATAKIA, a seaport of Syria opposite the island of Cyprus, 
pop. about 22,000 (12,000 Muslims). The ancient Phoenician 
name was Ramitha and it received the name Laodicea from 
Seleucus Nicator with the addition ad mare to distinguish it from 
live others. In the Roman period it was favoured by Caesar and 
took the name Julia. The town received the jus italicum from 
Severus. In Christian times it became the see of a bishop. In 
the period of the crusades it was a wealthy city, fell to Tancred 
(1102 ) and was recaptured by Saladin (1188). A Christian settle- 
ment here which had been granted certain privileges was driven 
forth by Sultan Kalaun. Its fortunes gradually receding were at a 
low ebb in the 16th century, but trade (notably tobacco) brought 
a new revival of prosperity in the following century. It has 
suffered much damage from earthquakes (1170, 1287, 1822). 

In classical times its slopes were covered with vines. It had, 
for those times, a good harbour and the native wine was much 
exported. On its looms a celebrated kind of linen was manufac- 
tured and cloaks and cloths from Laodicea always commanded a 
good price. The chief object of archaeological interest is a tri- 
umphal arch probably of the time of Septimius Severus. Four 
Corinthian pillars with entablature perhaps belonged to the 
portico of a temple. The chief modern industry is the cultivation 
of the well-known Latakia tobacco and other industries include 
silk, oil, poultry and sponge-fishing. Formerly it produced a 
beautiful type of rug. 

On the French occupation of the country under the League 
of Nations mandate the littoral north of Lebanon was made into 
a territory of the ‘Alawlyin with Latakia as centre of administra- 
tion (1920) and later erected into a State (1922). A new road 
has been constructed since the war from Latakia to Tripoli. 

(E. Ro.) 

LATEEN, a certain kind of triangular sail, having a long 
yard by which it is suspended to the mast. A “lateener” is a 
vessel rigged with a lateen sail and yard. This rig was formerly 
much used, and is still the typical sail of the jelucca of the Medi- 
terranean and dhow of the Arabian sea. 

LATENCY IN INFECTIVE DISEASE, a condition in 
which, infection having occurred, the manifestations of bacterial 
disease are postponed. In one sense, latency is an excessive pro- 
longation of incubation period, but the following case, reported by 
Abraham in a discussion on the subject at the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society (now Royal Society of Medicine) in 1896 is 
remarkable. A man became leprous 40 years after his last ex- 
posure to the disease. During this period of 40 years he had lived 
continuously in England and had held no communication, even by 
letter, with lepers or regions in which leprosy is endemic. It must 
be assumed that in this case the leprosy bacilli were introduced 
into the body of the man at least 40 years before he manifested 
the disease, and that during that period they remained living and 
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latent. In the disease of silkworms known as “pebrine” the micro- 
organisms which cause the disease can actually be seen in the 
eggs laid by an infected moth. But though the eggs are kept 
under conditions not unfavourable to bacterial growth the micro- 
organisms in the eggs do not begin to develop until the changes 
occur which lead to the formation of a caterpillar. Hence a strict 
latency, as distinguished from an undue prolongation of incuba- 
tion period, in infective disease, must be allowed. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the balance between the micro-organism and the 
tissues in which it is deposited, may, on occasions, be such that 
the micro-organism neither dies nor exerts its vital functions, but 
remains, so to speak, in a state of suspended animation and ca- 
pable of development, if, at any time, the opposing force exerted 
by the tissues becomes lessened. Clinically “latent” disease 
almost always becomes manifest at a time when the patient has 
been subject to depressing conditions of some kind. (For the 
meaning of the term “latency” in biology see Heredity.) 

(W. S. L.-B.) 

LA T£NE (“the Shallows”), the site which gave its name to 
the culture of the second Iron Age of Central and Western Europe, 
lies in Switzerland, at (he east end of the Lake of Neuchatel. It 
was not the starting-point of that culture, as it seems only to 
have been occupied from the Middle La T6ne period; hut it was 
here that objects characteristic of the La Tene civilization were 
first identified. D6chelette and Forrer hold it to be a prehistoric 
customs station, but P. Vouga is probably correct in regarding 
it as a fortified and garrisoned depot, a distributing-centre of 
weapons and other objects. Reinecke divides the La T£ne Period 
into four phases (A-D), the first two corresponding to D^chelette’s 
I.; the third and fourth to Dechelette’s II. and III. 

Phase A. — The domain of phase A, the Earliest La Tene period, 
which according to Reinecke’s latest chronology, began c. 550 and 
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Fig. 1. — POTTERY AND BRONZE OF THE EARLIEST LA TfcNE PERIOD (C. 
550-420 B C.) 

A. Lenticular pottery flask; B. Short dagger-sword; C. Long sword; D. High 
conlo helmet; E. Heavy knife (Hlebmetser) ; FAQ. Mask and bird-headed 
fibulae; H, J, K. Girdle clasps 

lasted till c. 425 or 420 b.c., may be divided into a central, west- 
ern and eastern area. In the first, the middle Rhine and adjacent 
regions, A is best represented by the remarkably rich group of 
burials known as the “chieftains' graves” which extend from 
Wtirttemberg to the province of Luxembourg (Eygenbilsen). The 
western area is situated in east and north-east France. Most of 
the rich chariot-burials in Champagne may be assigned to phase A. 
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The eastern area lies in east Bavaria, west Bohemia, etc. Here 
a strong influence from upper Italy made itself felt; but in the 
central and western areas the Greek influence was paramount, 
reaching those regions from the Greek colonies in south France. 
Although flat-graves already occur (as in the Marne area), the 
rite is usually inhumation under a tumulus; cremation is occasion- 
ally met with in the “chieftains’ graves.” In the latter, native 
oottery is rare; it is replaced by metal vessels. In the west, we 
find mono- and polychrome pottery, and vessels influenced by 
Etruscan bucchero ware. Unpainted vessels occur in Brittany 
with rich curvilinear incised ornamentation and bird motifs. As 
phase A has not been worked out in France, we cannot yet say 
which examples of these types belong to phase A and which to B 
(the Breton Group probably survived into C) but Greek in- 
luence is apparent both in form and ornamentation. In the 
2ast, we find distinctive pottery, the most typical, perhaps, being 
the flask with lenticular body (fig. ia). In the eastern group, 
:ontemporary Greek influence was far less strongly felt. The 
potter’s wheel was introduced in A but many vessels are hand- 
nade. Attic pottery and Greek wine-jars occur on a few sites 
n the western and central areas. Among the chief metal types 
are: — the short dagger-sword (fig. 1 b); long swords (fig. ic); 
high, conic helmets (fig. id); large heavy knives ( Hiebmesser ) 
(fig. le); the Ceatosa, mask and bird-headed fibulae (brooches) 
(fig. 1, / and g); tores, arm- and linger-rings (bronze and gold); 
prdle clasps (fig. 1, h, j, k); horse harness and parts of chariots. 
Most important is the series of Greek bronze vessels (6th and 5th 
:enturies B.c.) : wine-flagons, stamnoi, dishes, etc. Barbaric copies 1 
af the flagons occur. The Earliest La Tene period is not repre- 
sented in the British Isles. 

Phase B. — The Early La Tene period reveals a greater uni- 
formity of culture than phase A and embraces a wider area. We 
find it in Britain, and in the provinces immediately north of the 
central German mountain-chain. To the east, it spread beyond 
Budapest; to the south, into Switzerland and Italy. Associated 
finds in La Tene B graves in Italy show this phase to have ended 
c. 300 b.c. The rite is inhumation. Cemeteries of flat-graves 
take the place of the isolated tumuli, although the latter persist 
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FIG. 2. — POTTERY AND METAL OF THE EARLY TA TfcNE PERIOD (C. 420- 
300 B.C.) 

A. Large bottle shaped urn. Rhenish; B. Short sword; C. Armlet; D. Bronze 
bucket found at Waldalgesheim, Coblenz 

here and there. Large bottle shaped urns occur in the middle 
Rhenish area (fig. 2 a). Among the most important metal types 
are: — the shortish sword, the scabbard ending in a trefoil or 
open-work chape (fig. 26), the fibula with foot bent back towards 
the bow, a number of tores and armlets, the types with “buffer” 
or “seal-top” terminals being very characteristic (fig. 2 c); small 
phallic figurines in bronze. There was a great falling off in the 
imported Greek bronze vessels, the bucket found at Waldalges- 
heim ( see fig. 2d) being the only new type. The earliest Celtic 
coins were struck in this period, which also saw the spread of the 


La Tene culture into Britain. 

Phase C. — The Middle La Tene Period covers the time before 
and after 200 b.c. The Celts abandoned to the conquering Teu- 
tonic peoples the provinces to the north of the central German 
mountains. A great expansion of Celtic power took place to the 
east into the middle and lower Danubian areas, the Balkan penin- 


1a Minor. The rite i 
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Fig. 3. — METAL AND GLASS WORK 
OF THE MIDDLE LA TtNE PERIOD (C 
300-120 B C ) 

A. Finely decorated sword scabbard; 

B. Shield boss; C. Oblong shield; D. 
Chain girdle; E. Bronze armlet; F. 
Band-shaped glass bangle 

Phase D. — The Late La Te 


the same as in B, for, cremation, 
though not unknown, is. excep- 
tional. In the Marne area, pot- 
tery is rare; the forms of the ves- 
sels in south Germany reveal Hel- 
lenistic intluence. Among the 
chief metal types are: — longer 
swords (the points less tapered 
than in B) with bell-shaped 
guards, their scabbards, often 
finely decorated, ending in 
strangulated (fig. 3a) or cordi- 
form chapes; broad-bladed spear- 
heads; large oval to oblong 
wooden shields with iron “trig- 
ger-guard” bosses (see fig 36) ; 
fibulae with feet clasping the 
bows; chain girdles (fig. 3d); a 
variety of bronze armlets (fig. 
$e); band-shaped glass bangles 
(fig. 3/). Tores are rare. On the 
continent red enamel is substi- 
tuted for coral though enamelled 
objects are found as early as the 
fifth century. Coinage becomes 
more general among the main- 
land Celts. This phase is sparsely 
represented in England. The La 
Tene culture also appears in 
Ireland. 

ne Period extends from 120 or 


100 B.C. to 15 B c. or A d. 1 The rite is cremation. Unpainted 
and painted (fig. 4a) pottery is found, the latter only on the 
continent. Wheel-made vessels are more frequent than in phases 
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Fig. 4 — POTTERY. METAL AND WOOD OF THE LATE LA TiiNE PERIOD 
(C. 120 B.C.-A.D. 1) 

A. Painted Continental pottery; B. Italian amphora; C. Long slashing sword; 
D. Ellipsoid iron shield boss; E. Clasp; F. Enamelled Bronze shield from the 
Thames at Battersea; Q. Wooden bowl (restored) from Glastonbury; H. 
Mirror with engraved back, from Desborough, Northants 

A-C. Arretine ware and narrow Italian amphorae (fig. 4 b) are 
also found. In south-east Britain, the Belgic or Aylesford pottery 
is well represented; in the western regions we find the “Glaston- 
bury” ware. Among the more typical metal objects are: — the 
long slashing sword with blunt point and rounded chape (fig. 4 c) ; 
scabbards, often “laddered”; ellipsoid (fig. 4^) and round iron 
shield-bosses; shields, wooden on the continent, bronze in Britain 
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(Witham [C], Battersea [D] [figs. 3c and 4/]); spear-heads 
are frequent as in A-C; the fibula with open catch-piece, the 
foot and bow forming a continuous line; clasps (fig. 40); smooth 
glass bangles; iron (and clay) fire-dogs; many tools of iron; 
bronze imported vessels of southern origin (situlae, lidded flagons 
and skillets). Minting of coins in south-east and east Britain 
began in the Late La Tene period. The introduction of writing 
probably took place in this phase.' When the La Tene culture in 
the mainland had been brought to a close by Roman conquest, 
it continued to flourish in Britain into the first century a.d. 
The engraved mirrors (fig. 4/1), and much of the best British 
enamel-work dates from this period. Phase D witnessed a marked 
development in industry and agriculture, and the growth of towns 
(Bibracte — Stradonitz — Velem St. Veit, etc.). It was largely due 
to the development of town-life that the culture of the Late La 
Tene period was more homogeneous than that of the phases 
which preceded it. 

Continental Celts. — Among the continental Celts, art reached 
its zenith at the outset of the La Tene period; in each succeeding 
phase it declined, till, in D, it had lost much of its vitality. The 
chief formative influences were: — (1) Legacies of the Hallstatt 
and Bronze Age styles. These are discernible both in technique 
and ornamentation, the latter being for the most part rigidly 
geometric. (2) The influence of more or less contemporary Greek 
art. This was chiefly felt in the ornamentation, the plant-motifs 
being mainly derived from Greek models (the palmette, free 
tendril designs, etc.); we also find S-patterns and other motifs. 
The figural art was to some extent derived from upper Italy (viz., 
influence of the situla style; and the finely incised zoomorphic 
designs, as on the Rodenbach field-flask; see Ebert, Reallexikon. 
“Rodenbach” sv.) but Greek influence must also be taken into 
account Reinecke traces three stages in the development of La 
Tene art: more or less faithful representations of Greek originals; 
a perversion of Greek prototypes, some of the features being 
exaggerated, others suppressed, disintegrations and combinations 
taking place; and the development of new forms from these bar- 
barized reproductions of Greek models. By phase C the art had 
developed so far along these lines that it is often difficult to 
recognize the classical tradition. As opposed to the Hallstatt 
style, the design as a whole was treated in a freer and more or- 
ganic manner, though a tendency to mechanical repetition does 
occur, especially during the Earliest Period. As the influence 
of classic tradition diminished, the art grew to be less repre- 
sentational and more abstract in feeling. The Scythic influence, 
though possibly of importance later, can hardly have played a 
part in the genesis of La Tene style. Among the insular Celts, 
La T£ne art did not reach its zenith until the latter part of the 
period ( cf . the wooden bowl from Glastonbury, fig. 4# and figs. 
3a, 3c, 4 b and 4/*)- As zoomorphic ornamentation played a 
leading role in Teutonic art of later times, so, in the Celtic art 
of the La T£ne period, plant-motifs and their derivatives, espe- 
cially eccentric geometrical patterns, were of paramount im- 
portance. (J. M. de N.) 

Bibliography. — (a) Site. P. Vonga, La Tine (1923) ; M. Ebert, 
Reallexikon der V orgeschichte (1924, etc.) s.v. “La Tene”; (b) General. 
A. J. Evans, “A Late Celtic Urnfield at Aylesford,” Archaeologia LII. 
(1890); L. Morel, La Champagne Souterratne (Chalons-sur-Marne, 
1898) ; P. Reinecke, “Zur Kenntnis der La-Tene-Denkinaler der Zone 
nordwarts der Alpen,” Mainzer Festschrift (1902), in L. Lindenschmit, 
Altertumer unserer heidnischen Vorzeit, v. in Wiener Prahistorische 
Zeitschrift (1915) and Bayerische V drgeschichtsfreund I.-II. and V.; 
F. Quilling, Die Nauhcimer Funde (1903) ; G. Kossinna, Die Deutsche 
Vorgeschichte (Wurzburg, 1911) ; and Ursprung und Verbreitung 
der Germanen 9 (1826-27) I J- Dcchelette, Manuel d’Archtologie, 
II. (1908, etc., but see P. Favret, La Necropole . . . des Jogasses, 
Revue Archiol., 1927 I. and II.) ; R. Bcltz, “Die Latenefibeln” Zeit- 
schrift fur Ethnologie (1911) ; A. Bulleid and H. St. G. Grey, The 
Glastonbury Lake Village (1911-19); M. Pirontet, “Contribution & 
1 ’fetude des Celtes” in V Anthropologic xxix. (1918-19) and xxx. 
(1920); P. Schumacher, Stedlungs- und Kulturgeschichte der Rhein - 
lattde, vol. i. (1921), also in Prahistorische Zeitschrift vi. (191O and 
viii. (1916) and L. Lindenschmidt, Altertumer , vol. v. ; J. P. Bushe- 
Fox, Excavation of the Late Celtic Iron-field at Swarling (1925) ; 
R. A. Smith, British Museum Guide to Early Iron Age Antiquities 
(1925) ; L V. Merhart, in Wiener Prahistorische Zeitschrift , xiii. 
(1926) and xiv. (1927). See M. Ebert, Reallexikon “Lat^nestil,” and 
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sections in articles dealing with the individual regions. C. Fox, 
Archaeol. Cambrensis (1927), p. 44. See also Early Iron Age. 

LATENT HEAT. The heat absorbed when unit mass of any 
substance changes its state without change of temperature; e.g., 
when 1 gm. of ice at o° C melts to form water at o° C, 
79-6 calories of heat are absorbed. Latent heat of fusion and latent 
heat of vaporization are the most familiar examples of the phe- 
nomenon, but a similar absorption (or liberation) of heat occurs 
in all changes of state, e.g. f sublimation, solution, dilution, expan- 
sion. The term was introduced by Joseph Black, c. 1760. For 
details see the articles on Heats; Thermodynamics; Steam. 

Under the Kinetic theory of heat, latent heat is considered to 
be the potential energy of separation of attracting masses. The 
Kinetic theory is based on the assumption that heat i§ a “mode 
of motion ” The exact character of this motion is unknown, but 
is sufficiently understood to present a plausible picture of what 
goes on within matter. The molecules of a substance, the smallest 
divisions that can be broken up without losing their identities, 
in turn are structures composed of atoms and the atoms are struc- 
tures made up of still smaller units called electrons. Electrons 
may arrange themselves in many different ways, each constituting 
a different kind of atom which is the unit of a definite substance 
known as a chemical element. The atoms of different elements 
unite in a variety of combinations to form the molecules. In 
studying the forces which hold the atoms in place to form a defi- 
nite combination, the molecule is considered to be a miniature 
solar system. An entirely molecular (e.g., solar) system, while its 
component parts are involved in mutual relative motions, may be 
participating as a unit in motion relative to surrounding molecular 
systems. Heat is Kinetic energy represented by this inter-molecu- 
lar motion. The quality of heat is determined by the aggregate of 
the mass of molecules involved together with the intensity of the 
energy. Temperature is indicative only of the intensity of the 
Kinetic energy. The proximity or distance of the molecules of a 
substance determine its state as a solid, liquid or vapor. In a 
solid state the molecules are relatively near each other and the 
force of attraction is great. When the solid is heated the molecular 
velocities increase until the centrifugal force is sufficient to break 
up the molecular systems As heating continues no further increase 
of velocity takes place, and therefore no rise in temperature occurs 
until uniformity of condition throughout the mass has been at- 
tained. The solid changes to a liquid and the latent heat of the 
liquid is accounted for in the breaking up of the molecular 
systems. 

With further application of heat, velocity increases until a con- 
dition is reached when the force of separation is sufficient to cause 
some of the molecules to be thrown out of the liquid entirely and 
vaporization begins. The wide displacement of particles means a 
great increase in potential energy of separation and a consequent 
large supply of heat. The separation is so great that the volume 
of the entire mass is enormously increased, necessitating a con- 
siderable amount of energy to enable the substance to find room 
for itself against the environing pressure. This is the external 
work part of the latent heat of vaporization. Whether heat is the 
energy of motion of molecules alone or whether atomic and 
electronic motions within the molecule participate in the effect, 
does not alter the general conception since it is the aggregate of 
the kinetic effect that is perceived as heat. 

LATERAN COUNCILS, the ecclesiastical councils or syn- 
ods held at Rome in the Lateran basilica, which was dedicated to 
Christ under the title of Salvator, and further called the basilica 
of Constantinople or the church of John the Baptist. Ranking 
as a papal cathedral, this became a much-favoured place of 
assembly for ecclesiastical councils both in antiquity (313, 487) 
and more especially during the middle ages. Among these num- 
erous synods the most prominent are those which the tradition 
of the Roman Catholic Church has classed as oecumenical 
councils. In the view of the Greek Church, however, the councils 
held in later centuries are not recognized as oecumenical, since 
they did not represent all Christendom. 

The fourth Lateran council (twelfth oecumenical), convened 
by Pope Innocent III in 1215, was the most brilliant and the 
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most numerously attended of all, and marks the culminating 
point of a pontificate which itself represents the zenith attained 
by the mediaeval papacy. Prelates assembled from every country 
in Christendom, and with them the deputies of numerous princes. 
The total included 412 bishops, with 800 priors and abbots, 
besides the representatives of absent prelates and a number of 
inferior clerics. The seventy decrees of the council begin with a 
confession of faith directed against the Cathari and Waldenses, 
which is significant if only for the mention of a transubstantia- 
tion of the elements in the Lord’s Supper. A series of resolu- 
tions provided in detail for the organized suppression of heresy 
and for the institution of the episcopal inquisition (Canon 3). 
On every Christian, of either sex, arrived at years of discretion, 
the duty was imposed of confessing at least once annually and 
of receiving the Eucharist at least at Easter (Canon 21). En- 
actments were also passed touching procedure in the ecclesiastical 
courts, the creation of new monastic orders, appointments to 
offices in the church, marriage-law, conventual discipline, the 
veneration of relics, pilgrimages and intercourse with Jews and 
Saracens. Finally, a great crusade was resolved upon, to defray 
the expenses of which it was determined that the clergy should 
lay aside one-twentieth — the pope and the cardinals one-tenth — 
of their revenues for the next three years; while the crusaders 
Were to be held free of all burdens during the period of their 
absence. 

Bibuography. — See Mansi, vol. xxii. ; Hefele, Conciliengeschichte , 
2nd ed. vol. v. and viii. (by Hergenrother) ; and the general Church 
histories of the period. On the 4th Lateran Council see also Innocent 

III. 

LATERITE. The name laterite {later, a brick) was given by 
F. Buchanan-Hamilton (1807) to the peculiar mantle of ferru- 
ginous rock which covers large areas in southern India. Similar 
material from the Futah Jallon territory of west Africa, analysed 
by P. Berthier (1820), yielded 2-8% silica, 8-6% alumina, 77*2% 
ferric oxide and 11-4% combined water. Laterite is recognized to- 
day as a curious residual weathering product of such rocks as 
basalts, granites and shales. Its formation appears to have been 
remarkably restricted to a relatively recent geological period — 
subsequent to Cretaceous times. Laterite is in process of forma- 
tion in many tropical countries subject to monsoon conditions. 

Normal laterite is a porous clay-like rock largely impregnated 
with ferric hydroxide. Not infrequently this ferric hydrate occurs 
as small pisolitic nodules. Exposed surfaces of laterite are of a 
blackish brown colour and often have a scoriaceous, lava-like ap- 
pearance. When freshly broken, laterite shows a vermicular 
structure, has a porous texture and is mottled with various tints 
of brown, red and yellow. Creamy aluminous hydroxide often fills 
the tubular cavities. When first quarried this rock fs generally 
soft enough to be cut with a pick. After exposure it hardens — 
the result of dehydration. Lateritic debris possesses the property 
of re-cementing into masses which resemble the primary material. 
Two types of laterite are generally recognized — a high-level, 
primary or in situ type, and low-level, secondary or detrital 
(Buchanan’s) laterite. There is a curious association of litho- 
marge beneath laterite clearly suggestive of a genetic relationship. 

Laterite occurs widely in Peninsular India, in Malaya and the 
East Indies, in the Northern Territories and Western Australia, in 
the equatorial regions of Africa, and in various parts of South 
America and Cuba. There is little doubt that J. D. Falconer’s 
(1911) iron clay from Nigeria is laterite, and J. H. Goodchild 
(1913) has shown that the canga of Brazil has the same com- 
position as laterite. The variable chemical composition of primary 
laterite depends largely on relative proportions of the two lateritic 
constituents — the hydroxides of ferric iron and aluminium. When 
these two constituents are present in equal amounts — e.g. y 50% 
limonitic matter (FeaO» 4275%, H 8 0 32*70%) and 50% tri- 
hydrate of aluminium (A 1 2 0 8 32*70%, H 2 0 17-30%) — the substance 
represents typical laterite. If the ferruginous matter exceeds 50% 
the rock would be limonitic laterite (hematitic if dehydrated). 
When the aluminous proportion exceeds 50% the rock is bauxitic. 
(See Bauxite.) The nature of its constituents makes laterite 
greatly resistant to atmospheric weathering. It makes a fair build- 


ing stone. Ferruginous laterite has been used as iron ore, and 
aluminous laterite (bauxite) is aluminium ore. 

W. G. McGee (1879) considered certain upper Mississippi fer- 
ruginous deposits were similar to laterite. F. R. Mallet (1881) 
thought the same of the iron clays of Ulster and suggested a 
lacustrine origin for both. J. Walther (1889) was of the opinion 
that nitric acid, introduced during thunderstorms with tropical 
rain, interacted to produce easily hydrolysed iron salt^s which 
effected the lateritization of the rock in situ . Philip Lake (1890) 
suggested that laterite was the direct weathering product of various 
rocks. This opinion was supported by R. D. Oldham (1893). 
Solfataric action was advanced by C. W. Hayes (1895), and by 
G. A. J. Cole (1896) for the formation of the bauxites of Arkansas 
(U.S.A.) and Antrim (Ireland) respectively. The idea of laterite 
in association with pyritiferous rocks, and resulting from the re- 
actions of free sulphuric acid, was put forward by G. C. Dubois 
(1903) to account for the laterite of Surinam.- T. H. Holland 
(1903) elaborated the conception of micro-organisms breaking up 
rock silicates, taking the silica necessary for their existence and 
leaving the alumina they did not want — the silica being sub- 
sequently removed by alkaline solutions. J. M. Maclaren (1903) 
and J. Morrow Campbell (1910) independently arrived at the 
conclusion that laterite was a sub-soil replacement product re- 
sulting from the action of ascending, heated, mineralized waters. 
C. K. Leith and W. J. Mead have produced evidence to show that 
the laterite of Cuba (1912) and the bauxite of Arkansas (1915) 
are the residual weathering products of serpentine (peridotite) 
and syenite, respectively. F. W. Clarke (1920) concludes that 
“Bauxite, like laterite, occurs under a variety of conditions, 
which suggest a dissimilarity of origin.’’ W. A. K. Christie, on 
the field evidence obtained by C. S. Fox (1923), expressed the 
opinion that capillary pressures, dialysis and electrolytic migration 
must play an important role in the formation of so obvious a 
mixture of colloidal substance as Indian laterite. These data, this 
suggestion of electro-kinetic phenomena, and the field observations 
of various investigators have been incorporated (1927) in the 
tropical residual, weathering-product theory of laterite formation. 
The conditions stipulated in the revised theory are briefly : — 

(1) A tropical climate subject to alternations of dry or wet 
seasons or monsoons. 

(2) A level, or very gently sloping, elevated land surface which 
is not subject to appreciable mechanical erosion (abrasion by rain 
and wind). 

(3) The chemical and mineralogical composition of the exposed 
rocks to be suitable for a supply of the lateritic constituents — 
alumina and ferric oxide. 

(4) The texture of the rock to be (or rapidly become during 
weathering) sufficiently porous for the entry of percolating water, 
so that the conditions for chemical action will be at a maximum. 

(5) The infiltrating water to remain in the interstices of the 
rock for long periods annually; i.e., during the wet monsoon, but 
eventually to drain away in the dry period, thus giving maximum 
play to chemical erosion. 

(6) The infiltrating water to contain either an acid or alkaline 
substance with which to react on the rock components as well as 
to constitute an electrolyte and allow electro-kinetic phenomena 
to operate. 

(7) These annual processes to be in operation continuously for 
at least a geological epoch of roughly a million years. 

(C. S. F.) 

LATEX, a fluid found in the cells of angiospermous plants, 
consisting of an emulsion of various substances suspended in a 
watery medium in which salts, sugars, tannins, alkaloids, enzymes 
and other substances are dissolved. This lactiferous fluid circulates 
in branched tubes which penetrate the tissues of the plant in a 
longitudinal direction. It has an important function in conducting 
plastic substances in addition to acting as an excretory reservoir. 
The Para rubber tree ( Hevea brasiliensis ) is regularly tapped, the 
coagulated latex which it exudes being worked up into rubber. 
Opium is obtained from the latex of the opium poppy (Papaver 
sotnmferum) which contains the alkaloid morphine. See Plants 
and Fungi. 
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Diagrammatic sketch showing an engineer s lathe capable of turning, boring, drilling, screw-cutting and, with addi- 
tional FITMENTS. MILLING, GRINDING AND GEAR-CUTTING 


LATH, a thin flat strip of wood or other material used in 
building to form a base or groundwork for plaster, or for tiles, 
slates, or other covering for roofs. Such strips of wood are em- 
ployed to form lattice-work, or for the bars of Venetian blinds or 
shutters. A “lattice” is an interlaced structure of laths fastened 
together so as to form a screen, with diamond-shaped or square 
interstices. Such a screen was used, as it still is in the East, as 
a shutter for a window admitting air rather than light; it was 
hence used of the window closed by such a screen. In modem 
usage the term is applied to a window with diamond-shaped panes 
set in lead-work. 

LATHE is a machine for holding securely and rotating a piece 
of wood, metal or other material, in order that it may be cut, 
scraped, or polished by the turning. The primitive lathe consists 
of two tree trunks, each holding a pointed centre, between which 
a cylinder of wood is spun while a tool is held to cut it to shape. 
This elementary type has been in use in the East since remote 
times and may still be seen at work in India. An assistant imparts 
a to and fro motion to the wood by pulling alternately at the ends 
of a cord wound round it. The turner holds the turning tool 
between his toes and controls it with his hands. 

All modern lathes have a continuous rotation (with the excep- 
tion of the little ones used in watch-making) and the power is 
received from a treadle or prime mover. The usual method is to 
rotate the mandrel or spindle of the headstock, and cause this to 
turn the work by a driver or a chuck. Articles such as disks and 
wheels, that cannot be mounted between the centres, are held on 
a faceplate or in a chuck, the resemblance to the potter’s wheel 
being obvious. The biggest lathes, for gun and marine work, will 
take pieces too feet long; and the chuck will carry a weight of 
100 tons in its jaws. The number of tools used in a modern 
metal-turning lathe varies. Hand tools are still used in small 
lathes for wood and metal turning, but the slide-rest has practi- 
cally displaced these. It holds the tool or tools rigidly and gives a 
controlled movement in the direction required to produce a parallel 
cylinder, a taper, or a flat face, or to bore a hole. Handles effect 
the movement, or an automatic feed is derived from the drive. 
If a long screw is fitted, and connected to the spindle with appro- 
priately chosen toothed gears, called change-wheels, the slide can 
be caused to travel at a definite rate in regard to the number of 
turns of the work, and so to cut a true screw upon it. In some 
turning operations, the operator has constantly to manipulate 
the handles so as to guide the tool into the necessary paths, while 
in other cases the lathe may be set up and the automatic feed 
thrown into action so that no attention is required for some time. 

The widely-varying requirements of watchmakers, engineers, 
etc., have resulted in the development of numerous types of 
lathe. The watchmaker’s lathe is finely built, and many other 
processes besides simple turning and boring are accomplished, 
with the help of special attachments; e.g., drilling, milling, gear- 
tooth cutting, grinding, polishing. The bench lathe is also a 
small high-precision design of rather larger size, and capable of 


an even greater variety of operations; it is used by the makers of 
fine instruments, tools, gauges and small mechanisms. Plain or 
simple lathes may be worked by boys or girls on repetition articles, 
for turning, boring, drilling, etc., at a great rate of output. The 
more complicated lathes employed for a varied range of processes 
are termed engine lathes (see the diagram), and possess the full 
equipment of chucks and fittings, a wide range of speeds, and 
automatic feeds as well as the screw-cutting apparatus mentioned. 
These are made in all sizes; one, of moderate size and great pre- 
cision, and with additional devices for use in the preparation of 
tools and cutters, is called a tool-room lathe, and it cuts very 
accurate screws. The high-precision screw-cutting lathe prepares 
screws possessing the utmost possible degree of accuracy. 

Large lathes for turning shafting, pulleys, wheels, etc., required 
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STUDENT OF A MANUAL TRAINING CLASS OPERATING A LATHE 

in various engineering construction are made in varied designs. 
Shafting lathes turn long shafts rapidly, and have multiple tools 
which cut at the front and the rear, the shaft being supported in 
steadies to prevent it from running out of truth. The gun lathes 
are big and have numerous tool-rests, some being arranged for 
the deep boring of the tubes. In railway works the axle-turning 
lathes are important ; they deal with the two journals of the axle 
simultaneously. Locomotive and tramcar wheels are also bored 
and turned on lathes made specially for the purpose, these dealing 
with two wheels on separate chucks, or wheels mounted on the 
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axle. Surfacing and boring lathes are relatively short, and deal 
with wheels, disks, pulleys, flywheels, gear blanks, and many flat 
castings which do not require support other than that of the 
chuck jaws. A gap in front of the chuck enables extra large 
diameters to be “swung,” this gap being sometimes a pit in the 
floor; this type is classed as a face lathe. The inconvenience of 
attempting to fasten heavy pieces to a chuck with vertical face 
has led to the development of the turning and boring mills or 
vertical lathes. The chuck spindle is vertical and the horizontal 
face of the chuck consequently renders work setting easy. The 
advantages have become so obvious that many sizes of these 
machines are now employed extensively for flywheels, gear wheels, 
pistons, covers, and other parts of engines and machines. 

Capstan or turret lathes possess modified tool-rests. Instead of 
taking one or two tools in a constant position, the turret holds a 
set for numerous processes, and any one of them can be swung 
round to cut the work. Hence a set of operations may be effected 
in rapid succession, or if a piece of bar is held in the chuck, 
screws, bolts, pins, nuts, washers and a host of other articles 
can be machined and parted off, the bar being fed through for 
another cycle. When a turret lathe for dealing with bars is 
actuated entirely by automatic means instead of by an operator 
manipulating various levers, it is called an automatic screw 
machine. If it deals with separate pieces gripped in the chuck in 
succession, it is termed an auto turning lathe (see Automatic! 
Machines). Lathes in which there is no actual turning action 
include the spinning and the polishing lathes. The first shapes 
sheet-metal pieces by the pressure of hard steel tools or rollers, 
and is used to produce parts of silver and gold ware, tin, brass, 
aluminium domestic and other articles. Sometimes spinning is an 
alternative to stamping in dies, sometimes it is also used to 
smooth out the creases made when cup-shaped stampings are done 
in dies. The polishing lathe is just a head which carries a spindle 
run at very high speed, and drives the polishing agent, which is a 
leather wheel or a cotton bob or mop. (F. H.) 

LATHROP, FRANCIS (1849-1909), American artist, was 
born at sea, near the Hawaiian islands, on June 22, 1849, being 
the great-grandson of Samuel Holden Parsons, and the son of 
George Alfred Lathrop (1819-77) who for some time was U.S. 
consul at Honolulu. He was a pupil of T. C. Farrar (1838-91) 
in New York and studied at the Royal Academy of Dresden. 
From 1870-73 he studied in England under Ford Madox Brown 
and Burne-Jones, and in the school of William Morris, where he 
devoted particular attention to stained glass. Returning to America 
in 1873, he worked as an illustrator, painted portraits, designed 
stained glass, and eventually confined himself to decorative work. 
He designed the chancel of Trinity church, Boston, and decorated 
the interior of Bowdoin college chapel, at Brunswick (Me.), and 
several churches in New York. The Marquand memorial window, 
Princeton chapel, is an example of his work in stained glass. His 
latest work was a series of medallions for the building of the 
Hispanic-American society in New York. He died at Woodcliff, 
N.J., on Oct. 18, 1909. 

LATI, the language spoken by a small number of people in 
Tonkin, close to the Chinese frontier. They are divided into 
exogamous clans, live in compact villages, practise terrace rice 
cultivation and rear buffaloes and poultry. The levirate is allowed 
between the younger brother and the widow of the elder. An- 
cestor worship, animistic attitudes and food taboos with sexual 
taboos form elements in their religion. Marriage is patriiocal, 
but the transfer of the bride is often deferred until she is pregnant. 
Funerals are directed by the elders of the community and there is 
a second ritual a year later. They call themselves A’KIiu, “the 
men.” The language is monosyllabic in form, with tones, and a 
complete decimal system. Very few loan words appear in the 
vocabulary and it is regarded provisionally as detached from any 
of the main language families of S E. Asia. 

See Bulletin £cole Fran<;ai$e de lExtreme Orient vi., p. 271-8, ditto 
xxi., p. 179 sq. 

LATIMER, HUGH (c. 1490-1555), English bishop, and one 
of the chief promoters of the Reformation in England, was born 
at Thurcaston, Leicestershire. He was the son of a yeoman, who 


rented a farm “of three or four pounds by year at the uttermost.” 
The year of Latimer’s birth is not definitely known. In the Life 
by Gilpin it is given at 1470, a palpable error, and possibly a mis- 
print for 1490. He was educated at Clare College, Cambridge, 
graduated BA. in 1510 and M.A. in 1514. Before the latter date 
he had taken holy orders. His oration, on taking his degree of 
bachelor of divinity, was devoted to an attack on the opinions 
of Melanchthon. Soon his discourses exercised a potent influence 
on learned and unlearned alike; and, although he restricted him- 
self, as was his custom, to the inculcation of practical righteous- 
ness, and the censure of abuses, a rumour of his heretical 
tendencies reached the bishop of Ely. Latimer was prohibited from 
preaching in the university or in any pulpits of the diocese, and 
on his occupying the pulpit of the Augustinian monastery, which 
enjoyed immunity from episcopal control, he was summoned be- 
fore Wolsey, who, however, gave him special licence to preach 
throughout England. 

At this time Protestant opinions were being disseminated in 
England chiefly by the surreptitious circulation of Wycliffe’s 
translations of the New Testament. Latimei had a ready and 
formidable wit which thoroughly disconcerted his opponents, 
but he had also a natural distaste for theological discussion, and 
the truths he was in the habit of inculcating could scarcely be con- 
troverted, although, as he stated them, they were diametrically 
contradictory of prevailing errors both in doctrine and practice. 
In Dec. 1529 he preached his two “sermons on the cards,” which 
awakened a turbulent controversy in the university. But he was 
protected from his enemies by Henry VIII., who invited him to 
preach before him in the Lent of 1530. Latimer then wrote to 
the king the famous letter on the free circulation of the Bible, an 
address remarkable, not only for what Froude justly calls “its 
almost unexampled grandeur,” but for its repudiation of the aid 
of temporal weapons to defend the faith. Shortly afterwards 
Henry appointed Latimer one of the royal chaplains. He soon 
became “weary of the court,” but he gladly accepted the living of 
West Kington, Wiltshire, conferred on him by the king in 1531. 
Harassed by severe bodily ailments, encompassed by a tumult of 
religious conflict and persecution, he continued to preach the 
cause he had at heart. At last a sermon which he was persuaded 
to preach in London exasperated John Stokesley, bishop of the 
diocese, and furnished an opportunity for summoning Latimer to 
answer before the bishops in the consistory. After a tedious and 
captious examination, he was in March brought before convoca- 
tion, and, on refusing to subscribe to certain articles, was excom- 
municated and imprisoned; but by the king’s intervention he was 
released after he had accepted all the articles except two, and con- 
fessed that he had erred not only “in discretion but in doctrine.” 
After the consecration of Cranmer to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury in 1533 Latimer’s position was changed. In 1534 Henry 
formally repudiated the authority of the pope, and from this time 
Latimer was the chief co-operator witli Cranmer and Cromwell 
in advising the king on the legislative measures entailed by that 
repudiation. 

It was, however, Latimer’s preaching more than the edicts of 
Henry that established the principles of the Reformation in the 
minds and hearts of the people. His sermons are classics of their 
kind. Vivid, racy, terse in expression; profound in religious feel- 
ing, sagacious in their advice on human conduct. To the historical 
student they are of great value as a mirror of the social and politi- 
cal life of the period. 

In Sept. 1535 Latimer was consecrated bishop of Worcester. 
While holding this office he was selected to officiate as preacher 
when the friar, John Forest, whom he vainly endeavoured to 
move to submission, was burned at the stake for denying the royal 
supremacy. In 1539, being opposed to the “act of the six articles,” 
Latimer resigned his bishopric, learning from Cromwell that this 
was the wish of the king. On this point he was apparently de- 
ceived, but as he now declined to accept the articles he was con- 
fined within the precincts of the bishop of Chichester’s palace. 
After the attainder of Cromwell little is known of Latimer until 
1546, when, on account of his connection with the preacher 
Edward Crome, he was summoned before the council at Green- 
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wich, and committed to the Tower of London. Henry died before 
his final trial could take place, and the general pardon at the ac- 
cession of Edward VI. procured him his liberty. He declined to 
resume his see, notwithstanding the special request of the Com- 
mons, but in Jan. 1548 again began to preach, and with more 
effectiveness than ever; crowds thronged to listen to him both in 
London and in the country. Shortly after the accession of Mary 
in 1553 a summons was sent to Latimer to appear before the 
council at Westminster. Though he might have escaped by flight, 
and though he knew that “Smithfield already groaned for him,” 
he at once joyfully obeyed. The hardships of his imprisonment, 
and the long disputations at Oxford, told severely on his health; 
but he endured all with unbroken cheerfulness. On Oct. 16, 1555 
he and Ridley were led to the stake at Oxford. The motives which 
now inspired his courage placed him beyond the influence of fear, 
and enabled him to taste in dying the thrill of victorious achieve- 
ment. Ridley he greeted with the words, “Be of good comfort, 
Master Ridley, and play the man; we shall this day light such a 
candle by God’s grace in England as (I trust) shall never be put 
out.” He “received the flame (as it were) embracing it. After he 
had stroked his face with his hands, and (as it were) bathed them 
a little in the fire, he soon died (as it appeared ) with very little 
pain or none.” 

Bibliography. — Two volumes of Latimer's sermons were published 
in 1549. A complete edition of his works, edited by G. E. Corrie for 
the Parker Society, appeared in two volumes (1844-45). Hi 13 Sermon 
on the Ploughers and Seven Sermons preached before Edward VI. were 
reprinted by E. Arber (1869). The chief contemporary authorities for 
his life are his own Sermons , John Stow’s Chronicle and Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs. In addition to memoirs prefixed to editions of his sermons, 
there are lives of Latimer by R. Demaus (1869, new and revised ed. 
1881), and by R. M. and A J. Carlyle (1899). 

LATINA, VIA, an ancient highroad of Italy, leading south- 
east from Rome. It was probably one of the oldest Roman roads, 
leading to the pass of Algidus, important in early military history; 
and it must have preceded the Via Appia as a route to Campania, 
inasmuch as the Latin colony at Cales was founded in 334 bc 
and must have been accessible from Rome by road, whereas the 
Via Appia was only made twenty-two years later. It follows, too, 
a far more natural line of communication, without the engineer- 
ing difficulties of the Via Appia. As a through route it no doubt 
preceded the Via Labicana (see Labicana, Via), though the latter 
may have been preferred later. After their junction, the Via 
Latina continued to follow the valley of the Trerus, following 
the line taken by the railway to Naples via Cassino, and passing 
below the Hernican hill-towns, Anagnia, Ferentinum, Frusino, etc. 
At PTegellae it crossed the Liris, and then passed through Aquinum 
and Casinum, both low-lying. It then entered the interval between 
the Apennines and the volcanic group of Rocca Monfina, and the 
original road, instead of traversing it, turned abruptly northeast 
over the mountains to Venafrum, thus giving direct communica- 
tion with the interior of Samnium by roads, to Aesernia and 
Telesia. Later, however, there was in all probability a short cut 
by Rufrae along the line of the modern road and railway. The 
two lines rejoined near the present railway station of Caianello 
and the road ran to Teanum and Cales, and so to Casilinum, 
where was the crossing of the Volturnus and the junction with 
the Via Appia. The distance from Rome to Casilinum was 129 m. 
by the Via Appia, 135 m. by the old Via Latina through Vena- 
frum, 126 m. by the short cut by Rufrae. Considerable remains 
of the road exist in the neighbourhood of Rome; for the first 
40 m., as far as Compitum Anagninum, it is not followed by any 
modern road; while farther on in its course it is in the main 
identical with the modern highroad. 

See T. Ashby in Papers of the British School at Rome iv. 1 sq., 
v. 1 sq. for a full account of its remains for the first 40 miles. 

LATINI, BRUNETTO (i2io?-i294?), Italian philosopher, 
was born in Florence, and belonged to the Guelph party. After 
the disaster of Montaperti he took refuge for some years (1261- 
68) in France, but in 1269 returned to Tuscany and for some 
twenty years held successive high offices. Giovanni Villani says 
that “he was a great philosopher and a consummate master of 
rhetoric. ... He began and directed the growth of the Floren- 


tines, both in making them ready in speaking well and in know- 
ing how to guide and direct our republic according to the rules 
of politics.” While in France he wrote in French his prose 
Tresor, a summary of the encyclopaedic knowledge of the day 
(translated into Italian as Tesoro by Bono Giamboni in the 
13th century), and in Italian his poem Tesoretto , rhymed coup- 
lets in heptasyllabic metre, a sort of abridgment put in allegor- 
ical form, the earliest Italian didactic verse. He is famous as 
the friend of Dante (see Inferno, xv. 82-87). 

For the Trbsor see P. Chabville’s edition (1863) ; for the Tesoro, 
Gaiter’s edition (1878) ; for the Tesoretto, B. Wiese’s study in Zeit- 
schrift fur romanische Philologie, vii. See also the biographical and 
critical accounts of Brunetto Latini by Thoc Sundby (1884), and 
Marchesini (1887 and 1890). 

LATIN LANGUAGE, To write the history of a lan- 
guage is to trace the changes which it underwent in form with 
special reference to time and place, from its earliest records, and 
indeed before, to its latest. For a spoken language is constantly 
in a state of change, never fixed; it is dynamic, not static. 
Strictly speaking, languages do not “live” or “die” or have 
“family” relationships; such terms are purely metaphorical. 
Thus the Romance languages ( q.v .), said to be “descended” 
from Latin, really represent Latin in its changed form in various 
localities at various dates down to the present. In the same way, 
Latin itself is a changed form, a developed dialect, of an earlier 
tongue, a so-called “parent” language, which is commonly known 
as Indo-European (q.v.), since most of its members in the Old 
World are located mainly either in India or Europe. If Latin 
is said to be “related” to these other members, all that is meant 
by the phrase is that it possesses in common with them, not by 
borrowing but by “inheritance” (ie., by direct derivation from 
I.E ), a fund of words (its vocabulary), certain types of word- 
formation and inflexion (morphology), and certain modes of ex- 
pression (syntax). The IE. tongue itself must by no means be 
thought of as primitive or original Even in its pre-ethnic state 
(7 e. } before cleavage into dialects, and before the distribution 
of these dialects from a common centre), it was a highly de- 
veloped speech, with an age-long evolution behind it. 

Naturally and inevitably Latin had diverged considerably 
from this pre-ethnic tongue by the time (r. 600 bc.) from 
which the oldest extant records of it, inscriptions, date. Destined 
to survive over 1,000 years more as a distinct though constantly 
changing language, but itself split, as I E. had been, into sepa- 
rate dialects long before the close of its career, it had acquired, 
by the end of the 1st century b.c., a norm which, by standards 
not really arbitrary, is judged classical, and which, in prose style 
especially, but also in verse, at once reflects and is reflected by 
that grave, restrained, stately and impressive character of the 
Roman people who first spoke it, and whose empire made it a 
world language. 

Pre-history. — For, to begin with, Latin was not even the 
language of Italy but only of the Latins or people of Latium, 
that is of the Romans themselves and of their immediate neigh- 
bours. Precisely whence, at what date, and by what route this 
tongue was brought to the banks of the Tiber we do not know; 
from somewhere in Europe, across the Alps and Apennines, we 
may conjecture, and certainly before the Etruscan invasion of 
Italy by sea in the 8th century b.c. More exact definition cannot 
be given. Spoken contemporaneously with it, in Italy, say about 
the 5th century b.c., were other more or less closely related I E. 
languages and dialects, from the very Latin-like Sicel, known now 
only from Sicily, to Ligurian, linguistically as well as geograph- 
ically intermediate between Italic and Keltic, in the north-west; 
an Illyrian group of dialects (Messapic, Venetic, Raetic, and per- 
haps the so-called old Sabellic, q v.) on the Adriatic coast; and 
finally, the Italic dialects proper — Oscan (q.v.), Umbrian and the 
minor dialects. There were also the less nearly related, but still 
I.E. Keltic, brought in by the invading Gauls, and Greek of 
Magna Graecia. Lastly there was Etruscan (q.v.) spoken north 
of the Tiber, and for a time in Campania. This last was not I.E.; 
but until the coming of Hannibal’s Carthaginian troops, Etruscan 
is the only non-I.E. tongue of which there is any record in 
ancient Italy. Outside Italy, the Italic group of dialects (includ- 
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ing Latin itself, and its closest congeners like Faliscan) is most 
nearly linked to Keltic, and next to Greek and Germanic, but the 
historical implications of their similarities are clear only in the 
case of Keltic ( q.v .) and Italic ( q.v .). In this case, striking 
phenomena, among them the subdivision of Keltic into two main 
branches, Goedelic and Brythonic, strictly parallel to the subdi- 
vision of Italic into Latin-Faliscan and Osco-Umbrian, make it 
certain that the linguistic ancestors of the Keltic and Italic 
speaking peoples must have lived for a long period in close com- 
munity. Inside Italy itself, Latin was early subjected to con- 
siderable influence from the non-I.E. Etruscan, and from its 
nearest Italic neighbour, Sabine. Greek influence only became 
important later, and Keltic influence was never great, being 
limited to a few elements borrowed by the Latin vocabulary; 
e.g., petorritum, “four wheeler”; gaesttm , “spear.” Not only in- 
dividual names like Casca, Sulla , but characteristic features of 
the Roman name system, and formative suffixes used in name 
formation, have been ascribed to Etruscan sources, and with them 
a number of borrowed words (e.g., histrio , “actor”; persona , 
“mask”; and even the stem of the verb am-ore, “love”); the sub- 
stitution of breathed for voiced sounds, e.g., in sporta (Gr. 
<nrvpL 8 a , acc. sg., “basket”), catamitus (Gr. Vapvprjdr)?, “Gany- 
mede”), and other words; the aspiration in names like Gracchus , 
Cethegus (and perhaps in the chommoda for comtnoda of Arrius 
in Catullus); loss or weakening of syllables as in Latin Pollux 
(from Gr. UoXvdtVKrjs) consequent upon a shift of accent to the 
initial syllable of the word; that mode of accentuation itself; 
and the names of the three old tribes said to have constituted 
the early Roman people — Ramnes, Titles , Luceres — even the 
very name of Rome, Roma y where the existence of an Etruscan 
quarter, vicus Tuscus y is well known. Finally, reason has been 
shown for rejecting the older view, which derived the Latin 
alphabet directly from the Greek, in favour of an origin at least 
partly Etruscan. 

From the Sabines were taken a number of forms showing / 
medially, as rujus , “red haired” (contrast ruber , “red,” with pure 
Latin b); or / initially, e.g., fordicidia , “sacrifice of unborn 
calves” (pure Latin h, as in hordicalia ), plum, “thread,” beside 
Latin ni-hil, “nothing” — literally “not a thread”; and / for pure 
Latin d y as in lacrima , “tear.” It has also been plausibly held 
that the peculiar hodge-podge of six or eight different means of 
forming non-present or non-continuous tenses which in Latin 
were fused together into a single “perfect” tense, and also the 
shaping of forms in -r in the passive voice, were the work of a 
large Sabine element in the population of Rome which some 
have identified with the Patrician class. Finally, if not from 
Sabine itself, from some one of the Italic dialects oqtside the 
Latinian group, were imported words with p or b for pure Latin 
qu ( c ) or u (g), as Pompilius y lupus, “wolf,” popirn , “cook-shop”; 
bos, “ox.” Thus does the evidence of language confirm the his- 
torical tradition of Sabine and Etruscan kings in Rome. 

Latin in the Historical Period. — Certain differences too in 
sounds (e.g., losna, Lat. luna, “moon”; nefrones, Lat. nebrun- 
dines, “testes”), in usage (e.g., tammodo, properly “just as,” in 
the sense of “on the spot, straightway”), in word forms (e.g., 
magistreis for the n. pi. magistri ; or the dual form Cestio, “the 
two Cestiuses”), and in vocabulary (eg., tongitio, “idea,” Lat. 
“notio”) are clearly marked in early rustic Latin as spoken at 
Praeneste, some 20 miles from Rome; but besides such local pe- 
culiarities of dialectic Latin, account must be taken of distinc- 
tions of date, and further, subsequent to the development, for the 
most part after Greek models, of an elaborate literature, also of 
(1) differences which may be called social, though they are not 
merely as between educated and uneducated usage, but also be- 
tween the “stylized” language of literary forms and the popular 
spoken language of everyday life; and (2) differences, at least 
in expression and style, between prose and poetry, or between 
the language of oratory and that of philosophy, science, law or 
of correspondence. Slangy Latin, for example, is occasionally to 
be recognized in the letters of some of Cicero's friends. Naturally 
the popular language (“vulgar Latin”) appears, not only in the 
artless inscriptions of plain folk, but from time to time in the 


literature too, as in the plays of Plautus, and later in the Satiricon 
of Petronius, and, at the end of the story, it is spoken Latin 
which wins the day and which is the true basis of the Romance 
languages. And again in Romance, it is important to discriminate 
with regard to date and locality. The language of Spain, for 
example, was superimposed upon a different linguistic substratum 
from, say that of Rumania; it was planted there by speakers of 
quite different stock, and that 300 years earlier. Such consider- 
ations help to explain the divergent development of the Romance 
languages from a common spoken Latin. The oldest documents of 
what can no longer be called Latin do not, it is true, go back be- 
yond the 9th century a.d. ; but it is certain that, as regularly 
happens, the development of the .written had lagged far behind 
that of the spoken tongue. The artificiality of the Latin of writers 
later than the 4th or 5th century is self-evident. Indeed the very 
conditions — central government, stability and security of life, 
ease of intercommunication and the rest — which had ensured the 
spread and maintenance of a common language, were already 
seriously impaired and destined soon to fail. As an official lan- 
guage for correspondence and ritual Latin has been retained by 
the Roman Church; and it remained the language of instruction 
throughout western Europe for many centuries But in both cases 
it was divorced from the living tongues developing around it. Re- 
cent serious suggestions (as made by a committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science) to revive Latin as 
an international auxiliary language for learned use, are hardly 
likely to result in actual practice. Amongst classical scholars it 
has always been so used. 

The sources of our knowledge of the history of Latin are main- 
ly the language itself as recorded in inscriptions and in the 
literature; the testimony of ancient grammarians and glosso- 
graphers; and the light shed by comparison with related lan- 
guages and dialects, and by the history of the Romance languages 
themselves. Chronologically we may distinguish six periods, be- 
ginning with (1) pre-literary Latin (to c 250 bc). The oldest 
document is a presentation inscription on a brooch found, not at 
Rome itself, but at Praeneste, so that perhaps it would be better 
counted dialectic. It runs Manios rued fhefhaked Numasioi, 
“Manius made me for Numerius,” and is not later than c. 600 
b.c. The differences between this and the classical Latin (Manius 
me fecit Numerio) are striking. Next in date we have two 5th 
century inscriptions, from the Roman Forum and Tivoli (Tibnr) 
respectively, the latter discovered in 1926, neither perfectly 
understood, the former indeed being so much mutilated as to 
defy all attempt at restoration and interpretation. But it shows 
among others the following interesting forms which are certain: 
recei “for the king, regi,” sakros, “holy, sacer”; iouxmenta , 
“beasts of burden, iumenta”; diouestod, “lawfully, iusto”; and the 
Tibur inscription contains mitat 3rd sg. pres. subj. (mittat), a 
spelling which had long been known from the Quirinal vase 
inscription (4th century), a curse beginning with the words 
iouesat deiuos qoi tned mitat, “whoso sends me adjures the gods. 
. . .” The epitaphs of the Scipios, the laws of the Twelve Tables, 
the Saliar and Arval hymns, and the commemorative inscription 
of Gaius Duilius — these were nearly all more or less “restored” 
in a later age — are the more important surviving documents of 
this period. 

(2) The period of archaic Latin (from c. 250 to c. 90 b.c.) is 
represented not only by numerous inscriptions of all kinds, but 
also by considerable literary remains (of Livius Andronicus, 
Naevius, Plautus, Ennius, the elder Cato, Terence, Pacuvius, 
Accius and Lucilius). Speaking broadly, we may say that the 
written still reflected with fidelity the spoken language, which is 
the reason why certain idioms of old Latin, judged by the stand- 
ards of the classical language to be “incorrect,” reappear in late 
Latin and Romance; e.g., the use of the present instead of the 
future tense in an ^/-clause such as si venis, te videbo, “if you 
come, I shall see you” (in classical Latin, si venies, “if you 
[shall] come”), like French si tu viens, je te verrai, although 
Italian has the literary idiom, se tu verrai (fut.), io te vedrd. 
Similarly, the versification of Plautus is intelligible only if it is 
recognized that the diction of his plays was in accord with 
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popular usage ( e.g ., note the loss of final -s and-w, as in Romance, 
or the scansion of tile as a monosyllable, cf. Fr. and Ital. tl); 
orthography was not yet standardized (thus consonants really 
pronounced double, or prolonged, were commonly written single, 
as in habuise for -isse — at least in inscriptions — the manuscripts 
of Plautus have had their spelling continually modernized, like 
texts of Shakespeare) ; and old verbal and nominal forms still, 
though precariously, held their own (e.g., the future perfect in 
-|s]so and perfect subjunctive in -\s]sim. the passive infinitive 
in -ier, the ablative singular in - d , the dissyllabic genitive singu- 
lar of a-stems in - at , and, in a few words, the genitive plural of 
o-stems in -um instead of - orum ). Finally, Greek words imported 
during the period were, as a rule, completely Latinized in form 
and sound; no attempt was made to preserve rigorously their 
native shape. But already there was in process of development a 
national prose style, not very well represented, however, by 
Cato's treatise on agriculture. For its most characteristic fea- 
tures show that Latin prose had its springs in oratory. 

(3) In the classical period, roughly contemporary with the 
Golden Age of Latin literature, c. 90 b.c to a.d. 14, we may note 
of the poets, Lucretius, who was old-fashioned in language as 
well as in style, Catullus representing the new school, Virgil and 
Horace with their finished style and highly elaborated language; 
and in prose, the archaizing Sallust, the simple and direct Caesar, 
and the polished Cicero. Inscriptions of this period are reckoned 
in thousands from Rome alone. The cleft between the popular 
and the literary language can be shown to have become wide by 
the end of the Republic. Steadily increasing Greek influence is 
marked, though in syntax its extent has certainly been exagger- 
ated by commentators and grammarians. But viewed as a whole, 
in respect of vocabulary, accent, sounds, forms and syntax, the 
Latin language had, by the last century b.c., developed all the 
characteristics which may be regarded as typical of it: of these 
the salient features are indicated below. 

(4) Silver Latin: from Tiberius to Trajan (a.d. 14 to 117). 
In earlier ages often not Roman, Latin authors were now seldom 
even Italian by birth. Of Livy it was said by a contemporary 
that marks of his Paduan origin were discernible in his language, 
though modern criticism cannot claim to be able to recognize 
them. But into the language of later writers provincialisms and 
vulgarisms creep in increasing numbers and frequency. Ovid’s 
diction is at times distinctly artificial. Characteristic, too, is the 
straining after effect which reveals itself in writers like Tacitus, 
trained as rhetoricians, and which was responsible for many a 
queerly turned sentence; archaisms and Graecisms are both of 
them needlessly frequent; and prose was invaded by expressions 
and style hitherto considered proper to verse. Seneca, Lucan, 
Martial, Quintilian — these all Spaniards — the elder and the 
younger Pliny, and Juvenal, are the other outstanding writers of 
this period. 

(5) Archaism is so pronounced in the succeeding age (a.d. 
1 17 to c. 180, Gellius, Fronto, Apuleius) that we may even 
speak of an archaizing period . But it is accompanied by daring 
innovation, especially in the creation of new forms and in the 
admission of popular ones. 

(6) To the period of decadence which followed belong the 
Christian writers, among them the famous Africans , Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Arnobius and Augustine. The classical standard was 
gradually and unconsciously being lost. The written Latin of 
learned ecclesiastics of still later date — Gregory of Tours (6th 
century) may be taken as a fair sample — was an artificial survival, 
full of corruptions, and remote from the living dialects into which 
the spoken Latin of the Empire was developing wherever it had 
really taken root, that is, except in Dacia and Illyricum, mainly 
in the West. 

The Developed Language. — The more striking features 
which distinguish Latin may now be briefly noted: one of that 
group of I.E. known as the centum- languages, which may be 
broadly designated Western, and is characterized by the preserva- 
tion of ^-sounds (Latin centum , “hundred/’ but Sanskrit satam) 
and the more or less complete labialization of ^-sounds (Latin 
qtds; “who?”; Oscan pis, but Skr. ka-s), it has modified consider- 
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ably the inherited system of accentuation, and with it the original 
vowel sounds by extruding or weakening them in final and (if un- 
accented) medial syllables, and by generally substituting simple 
sounds for original diphthongs (see below, 2. Accent, for ex- 
amples); of the I.E. consonants it represented in most cases cer- 
tain sounds which in Sanskrit became mainly voiced aspirates 
(bh, dh, gh) by spirant (/, h) or stopped sounds (b, d, g), e.g., 
corresponding to Latin fero , “carry,” fumus, “smoke,” formus, 
“warm,” we have in Sanskrit bharati, dhuma-s, gharma-s, and 
similarly Lat. haurio, “drain,” but Skr. ghasati , “consumes,” Lat. 
tibi, “to thee”; iubeo, “bid”; medius, “middle”; in-dulgere, “be 
complaisant” (literally “go a long way”) ; muger, “false at play”; 
but Skt. tubhy-am , yodhayati, “stirs to battle,” madhya-s, dir - 
gha-s, “long”; mogha-s “vain”; Latin also changed -5- standing 
between vowels into -r-, a change which can be dated to c. 450- 
350 b.c., e.g., Furius from an older Fusios, cited by the gramma- 
rians — exceptions, when not phonetically explicable (as in causa , 
older caussa, “a case of law”) being due to borrowing, e.g., car - 
basus, “linen,” which was probably taken from Sabine. In the 
sphere of declension it preserved almost intact six of the original 
eight cases, the functions of the other two being absorbed by the 
six that were kept; it tended to fuse stems in and stems ending 
in a consonant (e.g., - es came to be the termination of the nom. 
and acc. pi. in both classes), and in conjugation, among other 
innovations, it developed a new set of forms in - b - (e g., amabam, 
“I loved,” amabo, “I shall love”) for the imperfect and future 
tenses, and in -r for the passive voice, it amalgamated the old 
perfect and aorist tenses, and the old subjunctive and optative 
moods. Finally, in syntax, the development of the elaborate and 
somewhat rigid principles which govern the “sequence” of tenses 
and the forms of indirect quotation, is perhaps the most note- 
worthy feature. 

1. The pronunciation of Latin in Italy in the classical period 
has been determined with approximate accuracy by the applica- 
tion of strict philological method. Thus in the last century b c. 
the Romans never pronounced C like an English s , or G as but 
always like k and g (in get) respectively, I and V, as conso- 
nants, were sounded like English y and w respectively (not ; and 
o>), S was always as - ss in hiss, and the vowels had roughly much 
the same sounds as in modern Italian. 

2. Accent. In pre-ethnic I E the position of the chief accent 
of a word (or word group) was not limited either by the quanti- 
ties or the number of the syllables. But in an early stage of the 
development of Latin the I E. accent, which in character had 
been predominantly musical, at least in the final period of I.E , 
gave way to a system of accentuation by which the initial syllable 
of a word was uttered with more force, and subsequently the 
Latin accent remained a stress accent, though before the classical 
period it had come to be restricted to the last three syllables of a 
word, the precise position being determined by quantity, and the 
penultimate being accented if long (e.g , amdre), the antepenulti- 
mate if the penultimate was short (eg, amabimus). The chief 
difference between this and a somewhat earlier system of accentu- 
ation, which prevailed as late as the days of Plautus, is that in 
words of four or more syllables, in which the penultimate and the 
two preceding syllables were all short, the fourth syllable from 
the end was accented (eg., factlhis). A few typical examples of 
the changes dependent upon these conditions of accent may serve 
to indicate their importance (the position of the accent, where 
indicated, is that not of classical but of pre-Plautine Latin) : — 

(a) Syncope of short medial and final unaccented vowels, e g., 
in drdere , “to be parched,” beside aridus, “dry, parched” (un- 
syncopated), mens, “mind,” from an older * mentis (^denotes a 
form which is not recorded, but which can be proved to have ex- 
isted); syncope with vocalization of a neighbouring consonant; 
e.g., amicio , “throw around,” from *am-iacio (the y-sound of 
the initial i in iacio “throw,” has become the vowel i at the same 
time that the -a- was lost), sdkros, “holy,” became sacer (- ros 
first passed into - rs , in which r is vocalic, like a French final -re, 
and this successively into - ers , - err and - er ). 

(b) Weakening of short medial vowels in unaccented syllables; 
e.g., dbsideo, “beset,” beside sideo, “sit”; Sfficio, “complete” 
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but facio, “do, make” — contrast (before two consonants) ejfectus, 
“completed,” or (before r ) piperi, “have borne,” but pario, “bring 
forth”; ilico, “on the spot” beside locus, “place” — contrast (af- 
ter i ) pietas , “sense of duty,” but old Latin *pids (classical pius ), 
“dutiful,” or (before two consonants) venustus , “charming,” but 
old Latin Venos, “(the goddess) love”; capitis gen. sg. “head,” 
but caput n. sg. ; weakening of diphthongs in unaccented syllables ; 
e.g., cecidi, “have slain,” but caedo (older caid-), “slay,” txcludo, 
“shut out,” but claudo, “shut.” 

(c) Dependent upon stress accent, too, is the regular shorten- 
ing of a long syllable when preceded by a short syllable and also 
immediately either preceded or followed by the accent; thus bene , 
“well” (order -e), but, eg., honeste , in which the second syllable 
is long. 

3. In addition to those already mentioned, some of the more 
important changes of sound are. — 

(A) Of the vowels and diphthongs: e followed by / became 0 
(except before e, i, or a second /), hence volo, “wish,” vole bam' 
volam, but velim, vellem , velle; - e before nc, ng, and gn (pro- 
nounced ngtt) became i, e.g., septingenti , “seven hundred,” but 
septem, “seven”; -ci became 7 , e.g , dico, “say,” older deico, and 
similarly ai became ae, e.g., aedes, “temple” (older ai-), but in rus- 
tic Latin a long open e, as in edits for lined us, “goat,” oi became 
successively oe and ft, e.g., unus (older oi-); eu became first on 
and then ft, eg., iumentum, “beast of burden,” old Latin pi. 
iouxmenta ( see above), but in Greek £tvy -vv-fu “yoke”; and 
with this on original ou also became ft, e.g., Incus , “grove,” lit. “a 
clearing,” in old Latin loucom (acc. sg ), except in rustic Latin, 
in which both ou and au (ordinarily preserved in polite Latin) 
gave 6 , e.g , Idsna, “moon” at Praeneste ( see above), cognate with 
lux, “light,” Incas, “grove,” and drum, “gold” (hence Ital. oro, 
Fr. or) but polite durum 

(B) Of the consonants: after c. ad. 50 b between vowels be- 
came a sound like English v ( cf . Ital. avere, Fr. avoir from Latin 
habere, “have”); and about the same time Latin v (pronounced 
like English w) passed into the same sound (cf. Ital. voce, Fr. 
voix from Latin vdcetn , “word, voice”), but the corresponding 
change of consonantal i ( = English y) into a /-sound (cf. Ital. 
giusto, Fr. juste from Latin iustum , “legal, fair”) took place some 
400 years later; whereas consonantal i and consonantal u inherited 
from I E., were lost at a very early date, the former between 
any two vowels, the latter between two like vowels of which the 
first was accented: thus in torreo, “scorch,” the ending was origi- 
nally - eio , the gen. sg. divitis (nom. dives) became, with the loss 
of u and contraction, ditis. Where for any reason i occurs in the 
developed language between vowels it really stands for -iy- in 
pronunciation, e.g., in eius pronounced ei-y-us. From the group 
du (u being consonantal) at the beginning of a word arose b-\ 
thus we have bis, “twice,” from *dwis, beside duo, “two.” In 
popular Latin a single breathed consonant (p, t, k) seems regu- 
larly to have been doubled in the middle of a word when preceded 
by a long vowel, and the vowel shortened at the same time — but 
not in the literary language. Hence arose a number of “doublets”; 
e.g., in the popular language cuppa, “cask” (Fr. coupe), beside 
cupa (Fr. cuve) in the literary language. On the other hand, -ss- 
became -s- in the first century b c. after a long vowel cr diph- 
thong; e.g., casum supine of cado, “fall,” from cdssum, older 
*cad-tum (I.E. t-\-t, d-\-t, dh \-t regularly becoming - ss - except 
before r), and -//- became / after a long vowel when i stood in the 
following syllable: thus the plural of mille, “thousand,” is milia. 
Assimilation of neighbouring unlike consonants, characteristic of 
all languages, is prevalent in Latin: actus, “driven,” from *ag-tos 
(cf. ag-o ); ferre, “carry,” from *fer-se (cf. es-se). Before d, m, 
n, l and v, -s- was always lost and the preceding vowel lengthened ; 
e.g., primus, “first,” for *pris-mos (cf. pris-cus, “ancient”). 

4. The Latin vocabulary is in the main inherited directly from 
I.E., but there are numerous borrowed words from other tongues; 
moreover, the popular speech retained the power freely to form 
compounds much longer than the written language. Some of these 
are half -comic, as the vaniloqtiidorus, “generous in talk,” of 
Plautus (there the element - doro - is also Greek). Prepositional 
compounds, however, in which the true force of the preposition 


was not felt, so that the compound (e.g., in con-, de -, in-) gains 
merely in emphasis, were common in the spoken tongue through- 
out its history. Many suffixes remained or became productive, 
and new words were constantly being built up on old patterns 
from existing stems. 

5. As to the numerals, they reflect an I.E. system of reckoning 
that was mainly decimal. Only the first three of cardinal numerals 
up to 100 were declined; the decades, however, were cyiginally 
neuter plurals, and the hundreds and thousands (except centum 
and mille) are regularly declined. Even where originally nouns 
the numerals have almost all become adjectival. 

6. Noun and Verb Forms. Certain peculiarities have been noted 
above; observe in addition the almost complete loss of the dual 
number, the employment of a termination -i in the gen. sg. of 
the first (-ae from -di) and second declensions (peculiar to Italic 
and Keltic in the o-stems), and the adoption (as in Greek) of 
pronominal terminations in the nom. pi. of the same two declen- 
sions, the extension of -ti- abstract nouns by an -on- sutfix (e.g., 
ratio , “thought”), the wider development of the dies - type of de- 
clension, and the loss of the ^-declension of adjectives. In verbs 
we note the disuse of the augment in the past tenses (Greek 
e-Orj-K-a, “I put,” but Latin fe-c-i, “I did”), and the growth of 
new forms for the future perfect and pluperfect tenses and for 
the imperfect subjunctive. Even the syntactical categories of the 
future-perfect and imperfect subjunctive were new 

7. Further features of special interest from the point of view 
of syntax are the running together of the true ablative, the instru- 
mental, and (for the most part) the locative of I E. into a single 
ablative case, and sharp definition in the use of all the cases; the 
development of constructions by which the subjunctive was regu- 
larly used in dependent questions, in clauses of definition, purpose, 
and result ; and the peculiarly Latin idiom of the gerundive. 
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LATIN LITERATURE. Pre-literary Period, to 240 

B. C.— The germs of an indigenous literature had existed at an 
early period ii> Italy in forms such as we might expect in a 
people just emerging from barbarism. The art of writing was 
first employed in the service of the State and of religion for 
books of ritual, treaties with other States, laws of the Twelve 
Tables, etc. An approach to literature was made in the chron- 
icles, public and private, funeral orations and tomb-inscriptions. 
A nearer approach was probably made in oratory, as we learn 
from Cicero that the famous speech delivered by Appius Claudius 
Caecus against concluding peace with Pyrrhus (280 b.c.) was 
extant in his time. Appius also published a collection of moral* 
maxims and reflections in verse. 

But it was rather in the chants and litanies of the ancient 
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religion, such as those of the Salii and the Fratres Arvales, and 
the dirges for the dead ( neniae ), and in certain extemporaneous 
effusions, that some germs of a native poetry might have been 
detected; these seem to have been in Saturnian (q.v.) or other 
rude and probably accentual metre. We may also mention the 
vates (bards or soothsayers), of whom the most famous was one 
Marcius, and the “Fescennine verses” (q.v.). There were also 
commemorative poems, accompanied with music, which were 
sung at funeral banquets, in celebration of the exploits and vir- 
tues of distinguished men. The latest and probably the most 
important of these rude and inchoate forms was that of quasi- 
dramatic saturae (medleys), put together without any regular 
plot and said to have consisted of jocular dialogue in verse, 1 ac- 
companied with music (Livy vii. 2). These have a real bearing 
on the subsequent development of Latin literature. They may 
have contributed to the formation of the style of comedy which 
appears at the very outset much more mature than that of 
serious poetry, tragic or epic. They gave the name and some of 
the characteristics to that special literary product of the Roman 
soil, the sutura, addressed to readers, not to spectators, which ulti- 
mately was developed by Lucilius, Horace, Tersius and Juvenal. 

First Literary Period: 240 to 80 B.C . — Livius Andronicus. 
— The historical event which brought about the greatest change 
in the intellectual condition of the Romans, and thereby exercised 
a decisive influence on the whole course of human culture, was 
the capture of Tarentum in 272. After the capture many Greek 
slaves were brought to Rome, and among them the young 
Livius Andronicus ( c . 284-204), who was employed in teach- 
ing Greek in the family of his master, a member of the Livian 
gens. From that time to learn Greek became a regular part 
of the education of a Roman noble. In the year after the 
first Punic war (240), when the armies had returned and the 
people were at leisure to enjoy the fruits of victory, Livius 
Andronicus substituted at one of the public festivals a regular 
drama, translated or adapted from the Greek for the musical 
medleys ( saturae ) hitherto in use. From this time dramatic 
performances became a regular accompaniment of the public 
games, and came more and more to drive out or transform the 
native compositions. The dramatic work of Livius was mainly 
of educative value. The same may be said of his translation of 
the Odyssey , which was still used as a school-book in the days 
of Horace, and the religious hymn which he was called upon to 
compose in 207 had no high literary pretensions. He was, how- 
ever, the first to familiarize the Romans with the forms of the 
Greek drama and the Greek epic, and thus to determine the main 
lines which Latin literature followed for more than a century 
afterwards. 

Naeviiis. — His immediate successor, Cn Naevius (d. c . 200 
b.c.), was not, like Livius, a Greek, but either a Roman citizen 
or, more probably, a Campanian who enjoyed the limited citizen- 
ship of a Latin and who had served in the Roman army in the 
first Punic war. His first appearance as a dramatic author was in 
235. He adapted both tragedies and comedies from the Greek, 
but seems to have been more successful in the latter. An attempt 
to introduce political satire (against the Mctelli; led to his im- 
prisonment, and henceforth personalities are absent or carefully 
veiled in Roman drama, save for a few very mild jests against 
persons of little importance. Even complimentary allusions are 
seldom very outspoken. Besides celebrating the success of M. 
Claudius Marcellus in 222 over the Gauls in a play called Clas- 
tidiiim y he gave the first specimen of the fabula practexta or 
tragedy on a Roman subject in his Alimonium komuli et Remi. 
In his long Saturnian poem on the first Punic war, he not only 
told the story of contemporary events but helped to shape the 
legend of the settlement of Aeneas in Latium. 

Plautus. — His younger contemporary, T. Maccius Plautus (c. 
254-184), was the greatest comic dramatist of Rome, a thorough 
Roman despite his Umbrian origin, and possessing a range and 
vigour of wit almost Shakespearean, which breathes into the faded 
prettiness of New Comedy something of the heartiness of Aris- 

• l Thc reliability of Livy’s account is uncertain ; see Schanz-Hosius, 
p. 20, for the controversy. 
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tophanes. His work survives fairly complete. Apart from his 
merits as a dramatist, Plautus is of great interest to philologists, 
as the largest specimen we have of early Latin. Moreover, he 
was a very skilful metrician, showing an extraordinary power of 
adapting the foreign (Greek) metres in which he wrote to the 
rhythm, largely accentual, of spoken Latin. In consequence of this, 
careful examination of his text has led to the recovery, in con- 
siderable measure, of the very cadences of ancient Latin speech. 1 

Ennius. — Thus far Latin literature had some claim to be con- 
sidered popular. But a new spirit, which henceforth became pre- 
dominant, appeared in the time of Plautus. Latin literature be- 
came the expression of the ideas, sentiment and culture of the 
aristocratic governing class. It was by Q. Ennius (239-169) of 
Rudiae in Messapia, that a new direction was given to Latin 
literature Deriving from his birthplace the culture, literary and 
philosophical, of Magna Graecia, and having gained the friendship 
of the Scipionic circle, he was of all the early writers most fitted 
to be the medium of conciliation between the serious genius of 
ancient Greece and the serious genius of Rome. 

First among his special services to Latin literature was the 
fresh impulse which he gave to tragedy. He turned the eyes of 
his contemporaries from the commonplace social humours of later 
Greek life to the contemplation of the heroic age. To judge from 
rather scanty fragments, he introduced into his Greek plots a 
genuinely Roman tone. Although Rome wanted creative force to 
add a great series of tragic dramas to the literature of the world, 
yet the spirit of elevation and moral authority breathed into 
tragedy by Ennius passed into the ethical and didactic writings 
and the oratory of a later time. 

Another work was the Saturae , written in various metres, but 
chiefly in the trochaic tetrameter. He thus became the inventor 
of a new form of literature; and, if in his hands the satura was 
rude and indeterminate in its scope, it became a vehicle by which 
to address a reading public on matters of the day, or on the 
materials of his wide reading, in a style not far removed from 
the language of common life. His greatest work, which made the 
Romans regard him as the father of their literature, was his epic 
poem, in 18 books, the Annates , a chronicle in verse of the whole 
history of Rome. The idea which inspired Ennius was ultimately 
realized in both the national epic of Virgil and the national his- 
tory of Livy. Its metre, the hexameter {q.v ) was, although still 
rude,, the first step in the development which culminated in Vir- 
gil. As grammarian and poet, he fixed Greek rules of scansion 
upon the literary Latin. Although of his writings only fragments 
remain, these fragments are enough, along with what we know 
of him from ancient testimony, to justify us in regarding him as 
the most important among the makers of Latin literature before 
the age of Cicero. 

Cato. — M. Porcius Cato the Censor (234-149), was a younger 
contemporary of Ennius, whom he brought to Rome. More than 
Naevius and Plautus he represented the pure native, especially 
the plebeian element. His lack of imagination and his narrow 
patriotism made him the natural leader of the reaction against 
the new Hellenic* culture. He strove to make literature ancillary 
to politics and to objects of practical utility, and thus started 
prose literature on the chief lines that it afterwards followed. 
Through his industry and vigorous understanding he gave a great 
impulse to the creation of Roman oratory, history and systematic 
didactic writing. He was one of the first to publish his speeches 
and thus to bring them into the domain of literature. Cicero, who 
speaks of 150 of these speeches as extant in his day, praises them 
for their acuteness, their wit, their conciseness. He speaks with 
emphasis of the impressiveness of Cato’s eulogy and the satiric 
bitterness of his invective. 

Cato was the first historical writer of Rome to use his native 
tongue. His Origines , the work of his old age, was written with 
that thoroughly Roman conception of history which regarded 
actions and events solely as they affected the continuous and pro- 

!The best and fullest treatment of this matter is to be found in 
W. M. Lindsay, Early Latin Verse ; for discussion of a rather im- 
portant point in connection with the accentual element in Plautine 
verse, see Sonnenschein in Class. Rev. XX. (1906), p. 156, Eton, 
ibid., p. 31, Wallstedt, Studia Plautina (Lund, 1900). 
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gressive life of a State. It was an attempt, apparently somewhat 
in the style of the Greek logographi ( q.v .), to record the early 
history of the Italian communities which Rome had conquered. 
Its loss is much to be deplored. 

Terence , Lucilius, etc . — In Naevius, Plautus, Ennius and Cato 
are represented the contending forces which strove for ascendancy 
in determining what was to be the character of the new literature. 
The work, begun by them, was carried on by younger contempo- 
raries and successors; by Statius Caecilius (c. 220-168), an In- 
subrian Gaul, in comedy; in tragedy by M. Pacuvius ( c . 220-132), 
the nephew of Ennius, called by Cicero the greatest of Roman 
tragedians; and, in the following generation, by L. Accius (c. 170- 
86), who was more usually placed in this position. The impulse 
given to oratory by Cato, Ser. Sulpicius Galba and others, and 
along with it the development of prose composition, went on 
with increased momentum till the age of Cicero. But the interval 
between the death of Ennius (169) and the beginning of Cicero’s 
career, while one of progressive advance in the appreciation of 
literary form and style, was much less distinguished by original 
force than the time immediately before and after the end of the 
second Punic War. The one complete survival of the generation 
after the death of Ennius, the comedy of P. Terentius Afer or 
Terence ( c . 185-159), exemplifies the gain in literary accom- 
plishment and the loss in literary freedom. Terence has nothing 
Roman or Italian except his pure and idiomatic Latinity. His 
Athenian elegance affords the strongest contrast to the Italian 
rudeness of Cato’s De Re Rustica. What makes Terence an im- 
portant witness of the culture of his time is that he wrote from 
the centre of the Scipionic circle, in which what was most humane 
and liberal in Roman statesmanship was combined with the ap- 
preciation of what was most vital in the Greek thought and litera- 
ture of the time. The comedies of Terence may therefore be held 
to give some indication of the tastes of Scipio, Laelius and their 
friends in their youth. The influence of Panaetius and Polybius 
was more adapted to their maturity. But in the last years during 
which this circle kept together a new spirit of discontent, 
powerfully voiced by the Gracchi in politics and in oratory, arose 
and with it a new literary genre, satire. Roman satire, though in 
form a legitimate development of the indigenous dramatic satura 
through the written satura of Ennius and Pacuvius, is really a 
birth of this time, and its author was the youngest of those ad- 
mitted into the intimacy of the Scipionic circle, C. Lucilips of 
Suessa Aurunca ( c . 180-103). The loss of his works, which seem 
to have been full of originality and pungent criticism, is most 
regrettable. The years that intervened between his death and 
the beginning of the Ciceronian age are singularly barren in works 
of original value. But in one direction there was some novelty. 
The tragic writers had occasionally taken their subjects from 
Roman life ( jabulae praetextac ), and in comedy we find the cor- 
responding togatae of Lucius Afranius and others. 

Summary of the Period . — The general results of the last 50 
years of the first period (130 to 80) may be thus summed up. 
In poetry we have the satires of Lucilius, the tragedies of Accius 
and of a few successors among the Roman aristocracy; various 
annalistic poems intended to serve as continuations of the great 
poem of Ennius; minor poems of an epigrammatic and erotic 
character, unimportant anticipations of the Alexandrian tendency 
operative in the following period; and works of criticism in 
trochaic tetrameters by Porcius Licinus and others, forming part 
of the critical and grammatical movement which almost from the 
first accompanied the creative movement in Latin literature. 

The only extant prose work which may be assigned to the end 
of this period is the treatise on rhetoric known by the title Ad 
Herennium ( c . 84) a work indicative of the attention bestowed on 
prose style and rhetorical studies during the last century of the 
republic, and which may be regarded as a precursor of the ora- 
torical treatises of Cicero and Quintilian. But the great literary 
product of this period was oratory, developed indeed with the 
aid of these rhetorical studies, but itself the immediate outcome 
of practical needs. The speakers and writers of a later age looked 
back on Scipio and Laelius, the Gracchi and their contemporaries, 
L. Crassus and M. Antonius, as masters of their art. 


Cicero denies to Rome the existence, before his own time, of 
any adequate historical literature. Nevertheless it was during 
this period that the annalists (q.v.) flourished, and formed the 
traditional history and chronology of Rome. There were also 
special works on antiquities, and contemporary memoirs and 
autobiographies such as those of M. Aemilius, Scaurus, the elder, 
Q. Lutatius Catulus (consul 102 b.c.), and P. Rutilius Rufus, 
which formed the sources of future historians. (See, further, 
Rome: History , Ancient.) 

So far, then, we find drama, which was not destined to play 
any leading part in the future literature, a fairly well developed, 
dignified prose style; imaginative poetry, and its vehicle, the hex- 
ameter, albeit rude and unmelodious as yet; satire, using the 
hexameter as one of its media (it afterwards discarded all others) ; 
but, so far, no personal lyric and no elegy or none of importance. 
The influences of Greek literature to which Latin literature owed 
its birth had not as yet spread beyond Rome and Latium. The 
Sabellian races of central and eastern Italy and the Italo-Celtic 
and Venetian races of the north, in whom the poetic susceptibility 
of Italy was most manifest two generations later, were not, until 
after the Social war, sufficiently in sympathy with Rome, and 
were probably not as yet sufficiently educated to contribute their 
share to the national literature. Hence the end of the Social war, 
and of the Civil war, which arose out of it, is most clearly a deter- 
mining factor in Roman literature, and may most appropriately 
be taken as marking the end of one period and the beginning of 
another. 

Second Period: 80 to 42 B.C. — The last age of the republic 
coincides with the first half of the Golden age of Roman litera- 
ture. It is generally known as the Ciceronian age from the 
name of its greatest literary representative, whose activity as a 
speaker and writer was unremitting during nearly the whole 
period. The five chief representatives of this age who still hold 
their rank among the great classical writers are Cicero, Caesar 
and Sallust in prose, Lucretius and Catullus in verse. The works 
of other prose writers, Varro and Cornelius Nepos, have been 
partially preserved; but these writers have no claim to rank with 
those already mentioned as creators and masters of literary style. 
There was by this time a not inconsiderable educated reading 
public, and regular publishing had begun. Joined to the national 
love of oratory, this produced not only the published speech, 
which already existed, but the pamphlet in speech form, e.g., 
Cicero’s second Philippic , which was never delivered. 

Cicero . — Thus the speeches of M. Tullius Cicero (106-43) be- 
long to the domain of literature quite as much as to that of forensic 
or political oratory. It is urged with justice that the greater part 
of Cicero’s Defence of Arc Idas was irrelevant to the issue and 
would not have been listened to by a modern jury. But it was 
fortunate for the interests of literature thal a court of educated 
Romans could be influenced by the considerations there sub- 
mitted to them. In this way a dispute about the status of an 
unimportant person has produced one of the most impressive 
vindications of literature ever spoken or written In many other 
orations, the largeness of the issues involved adds interest and 
elevation. The Roman oratory of the law courts had to deal, 
not only with petty questions of disputed property, of fraud, or 
violence, but with great imperial questions, with matters affecting 
the well-being of large provinces and the honour and safety of 
the republic; and no man ever lived who, in these respects, was 
better fitted than Cicero to be the representative of the type 
of oratory demanded by the condition of the later republic. A 
patriot, a sensitive artist, a master of technique, he was also, if 
not exactly a dramatist, an excellent portrayer of the broad out- 
lines of character. The Verres, Catiline, Antony of Cicero are 
living and permanent types The story told in the Pro Cluentio 
may be true or false, but the picture of provincial crime which it 
represents is alive. Had we only known Cicero in his speeches 
we should, even so, recognize him as the master and perfecter 
of Latin style. But to his services to Roman oratory we have to 
add his services not indeed to philosophy but to the literature of 
philosophy. Perhaps no one, save Plato and Aristotle, has so in- 
fluenced the views of later ages as this brilliant pleader, who gave 
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part of his leisure to embodying, in an attractive form, ethical 
doctrines of which he had but a superficial and inaccurate knowl- 
edge, but in whose practical applications he, like a true Roman, 
took a most lively interest. His works on rhetoric place him high 
among critics of prose style. 

The Letters of Cicero are of at least three kinds: the mani- 
festo or apologia in letter form; the official or semi-official com - 
muniqud; and the genuine intimate letters like those to Atticus, 
in which we learn, not only the innermost thoughts of a complex 
mind, but the rich, varied and easy speech of a Roman of high 
education. 

Caesar . — Among the many rival orators of the age the most 
eminent were Quintus Hortensius Hortalus and C. Julius Caesar. 
The former was the leading representative of the Asianic style 
of oratory, and, like other members of the aristocracy, such as 
C. Memmius and L. Manlius Torquatus, and like Q. Catulus in 
the preceding generation, was a kind of dilettante poet and a 
precursor of the poetry of pleasure, which attained such promi- 
nence in the elegiac poets of the Augustan age. Of Julius Caesar 
(102--44) as an orator we can judge only by his reputation and 
by the testimony of Cicero; but we are able to appreciate the 
special praise of perfect taste in the use of language attributed to 
him. 1 In his Commentaries, by laying aside the ornaments of 
oratory, he created the most admirable style of prose narrative, 
the style which presents interesting events rapidly and vividly, 
with scarcely any colouring of personal or moral feeling, any 
oratorical passion, any pictorial illustration. While he shows the 
persuasive art of an orator by presenting the subjugation of Gaul 
and his own action in the Civil War in the light most favourable 
to his claims, he is entirely free from self-laudation or disparage- 
ment of an adversary. The character of the man reveals itself 
especially in a perfect simplicity of style, the result of the clear- 
est intelligence and the strongest sense of personal dignity. 
Rhetorical colouring is never used, or at least never displayed; 
yet the narrative is never cold nor dry. 

Sallust . — In the simplicity of his style, the directness of his 
narrative, the entire absence of any didactic tendency, Caesar 
presents a marked contrast to another prose writer of that age — 
the historian C. Sallustius Crispus or Sallust ( c . 87-36). Like 
Varro, he survived Cicero by some years, but the tone and spirit 
in which his works are written assign him to the republican era. 
He was the first of the purely artistic historians, as distinct from 
the annalists and the writers of personal memoirs. He imitated 
the Greek historians in taking particular actions — the Jugurthan 
War and the Catilinarian Conspiracy — as the subjects of artistic 
treatment. He wrote also a continuous work, Historiae , treating 
of the events of the 12 years following the death of Sulla, of 
which only fragments are preserved. His two extant works are 
more valuable as first-rate party pamphlets than as trustworthy 
narratives of facts. His style aims at effectiveness by pregnant 
expression, sententiousness, archaism. He produces the impression 
of caring more for the manner of saying a thing than for its 
truth, and his vehement bias in favour of Caesar colours every- 
thing he writes. Of the other historians, or rather annalists, who 
belong to this period, such as Q. Claudius Quadrigarius, Q. Vale- 
rius Antias, and C. Licinius Macer, the father of Calvus, we 
have only fragments remaining. 

Varro . — The period also produced learned writers on philology 
and antiquities, whereof one is entitled to a separate mention. 
This was M. Terentius Varro, the most learned not only of the 
Romans but of the Greeks, as he has been called. The list ^of 
Varro’s writings includes over 70 treatises and more than 600 
books dealing with topics of every conceivable kind. His Menip- 
peae Saturae, miscellanies in prose and verse, of which unfor- 
tunately only fragments are left, was a work of singular literary 
interest. 

Lucretius . — Since the Annals of Ennius no great and original 
poem had appeared. The powerful poetical force which for half 
a century continued to be the strongest force in literature, and 
which created masterpieces of art and genius, first revealed itself 
in the latter part of the Ciceronian age. The conditions which 
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enabled it to come to maturity in the person of T. Lucretius 
Carus (96-55) were entire seclusion from public life and absorp- 
tion in the ideal pleasures of contemplation and artistic pro- 
duction. His De Rerum Natura stands forth as the greatest 
philosophical poem in any language. Form and metre are Greek, 
and the subject is the philosophy of Epicurus; but all that is 
of deep human and poetical meaning in the poem is his own. 
Lucretius’s death left the poem unfinished, and he did not possess 
the perfect poetical technique of Virgil. Yet, apart altogether 
from its independent value, by his speculative power and en- 
thusiasm, by his revelation of the life and spectacle of nature, 
by the fresh creativeness of his diction and the elevated move- 
ment of his rhythm, Lucretius exercised a more powerful influ- 
ence than any other on the art of his successors, and particularly 
on Virgil himself. 

Catullus . — While the imaginative and emotional side of Roman 
poetry was so powerfully represented by Lucretius, attention 
was directed to its artistic side by a younger generation, who 
moulded themselves in a great degree on Alexandrian models. 
Such were Valerius Cato, also a distinguished literary critic, and 
C. Licinius Calvus, an eminent orator. Of this small group of 
poets one only has survived, fortunately the man of most genius 
among them, and probably the least Alexandrian, the bosom- 
friend of Calvus, C. Valerius Catullus (84-54). He, too, was a 
new force in Roman literature. He was a provincial by birth, 
although early brought into intimate relations with members of 
the great Roman families. The subjects of his best art are taken 
immediately from his own life — his loves, his friendships, his 
travels, his animosities, personal and political. No poet has sur- 
passed him in the power of vitally reproducing the pleasure and 
pain of the passing hour, not recalled by idealizing reflection as 
in Horace, nor overlaid with mythological ornaments as in 
Propertius, but in all the keenness of immediate impression. He 
also is perhaps the most polished and mordant lampooner in any 
language. His greatest contribution to poetic art consisted in the 
perfection which he attained in several lyric metres, and in the 
ease and grace with which he used the language of familiar inter- 
course to give at once a lifelike and an artistic expression to his 
feelings. In his life and in his art he was the precursor of those 
poets who used their genius as the interpreter and minister of 
pleasure; but he rises above them in the spirit of personal inde- 
pendence, in his affection for his friends, in his keen enjoyment 
of natural and simple pleasures, and in his power of giving vital 
expression to these feelings. 

Third Period: Augustan Age, 42 B.C. to A.D. 17. — The po- 
etic impulse and culture communicated to Roman literature in 
the last years of the republic passed on without any break of con- 
tinuity into the literature of the succeeding age. One or two 
of the circle of Catullus survived into that age; but an entirely 
new spirit came over the literature of the new period, and it is 
by new men, educated indeed under the same literary influences, 
but living in an altered world and belonging originally to a dif- 
ferent order in the State, that the new spirit was expressed. The 
literature of the later republic reflects the sympathies and preju- 
dices of an aristocratic class, sharing in the conduct of national 
affairs and living on terms of equality with one another; that 
of the Augustan age, first in its early serious enthusiasm, and 
then in the licence and levity of its later development, represents 
the hopes and aspirations with which the new monarchy was ush- 
ered into the world, and the pursuit of pleasure and amusement, 
which becomes the chief interest of a class cut off from the higher 
energies of practical life, and moving in the refining and enervat- 
ing atmosphere of an imperial court. The great inspiring influence 
of the new literature was the enthusiasm produced first by the 
hope and afterwards by the fulfilment of the restoration of 
peace, order and national glory, under the rule of Augustus. That 
distracted age longed for a deliverer and peacemaker, and in 
Augustus it found him. It was not, however, by his equals in 
station that the first feeling was likely to be entertained. The 
earliest to give expression to it was Virgil; but the spell was soon 
acknowledged by the colder and more worldly-wise Horace. Be- 
fore, but still more after, his defeat of Antony and Orientalism, 
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Virgil hailed him as more than mortal, a kind of Messiah, and 
Horace echoed Virgil. 

The empire of Augustus gave literature an environment both 
good and bad. On the one hand, its suppression of the turbulence 
of republican times meant a certain amount of restriction in public 
life and, in particular, left political oratory almost without any 
excuse for existence. On the other, it furnished to those who had 
eyes to see it the noblest of political ideals, that of a world-wide 
empire of peace and justice. Almost of necessity, therefore, liter- 
ature became idealistic, or reflective, or purely personal, where- 
fore, apart from the prose epic of Livy, to be considered later, 
the work of this age is largely in verse, which includes epic and 
didactic poetry (Virgil), lyrics, in large measure personal 
(Horace), satire, avoiding personalities (Horace again), and ele- 
giac poetry, fanciful or dealing with the affections (Gallus, Tibul- 
lus, Propertius, Ovid). 

Gallus — The work of Gallus is unfortunately lost, unless, as 
Skutsch has plausibly suggested ( A us Vergils Fruhzeit, 1901; 
Gallus und Vergil , 1906), the pseudo-Virgilian poem Ciris, an 
epullion in the Alexandrian manner, is his, and the Sixth and 
Tenth Eclogues of Virgil contain a poetical summary of his ele- 
gies. He certainly was Virgil’s friend, and an elegiac poet of 
considerable merit, to judge by the references to him in the later 
elegiasts. As governor of Egypt, in 26 b.c. he allowed his vanity 
to lead him into appropriating honours to himself, or at least 
allowing them to be paid him, which properly belonged to Augus- 
tus. Disgrace and suicide followed, and Virgil found himself 
obliged to mutilate the fourth Georgic, which should have ended 
with a panegyric on his friend, and substitute the episode of 
Orpheus, perhaps originally an independent composition, beautiful 
in itself but dragged in very unnaturally where it stands. Gallus’s 
amatory pieces were addressed to a lady whom he called Lycoris, 
no doubt a feigned name. 

Virgil . — The greatest surviving Augustan poet, and also the 
earliest, is P. Vergilius (often miswritten Virgilius, whence the 
English spelling Virgil) Maro (70-19 b.c.). A native of Andes 
(Calvisano? certainly not Pietole) in the Mantuan territory, he j 
began his poetical career with a few fugitive pieces in various 
styles, represented for us by the so-called Appendix Vergiliana , a 
miscellaneous collection, ranging from compositions in all prob- 
ability his to others which can by no sound criticism be attributed 
to him, even in his salad days. The little pieces called catalepta 
(“trifles”) are an example of the former, the Culex (“Gnat’’) of 
the latter. 1 

Next came the Eclogues or Bucolics , a series of ten pieces some- 
what in the manner of Theocritus’s pastorals, the scene of the 
odd-numbered ones at least being laid in the Mantuan territory 
or the neighbouring Italian Alps, and containing marry allusions 
to the poet and his friends. They are slight, but full of ex- 
quisitely accurate observation of nature, a mastery of metre and 
style, and what Horace calls tender humour ( tnolle atque face turn , 
Sat., 1, 10, 44) in the handling of the subject-matter. 

In the Georgies we are struck by the great advance in the 
originality and self-dependence of the artist, in the mature per- 
fection of his workmanship, in the deepening and strengthening 
of all his sympathies and convictions. Although he draws upon 
Greek authors for material and form, yet by sheer force of 
original genius he, like Lucretius, has put the didactic poem 
among the highest forms of serious poetry, so transmuting his 
material that, without violation of truth, he has made the whole 
poem alive with poetic feeling. The homeliest details of the 
farmer’s work are transfigured through the poet’s love of nature; 
through his religious feeling and his pious sympathy with the 
sanctities of human affection; through his patriotic sympathy 
with the national greatness; and through the rich allusiveness of 

^he objection to attributing the Culex to Virgil, despite good 
ancient testimony that he wrote a poem so called, is not that it 
is trash, for the early efforts of great poets have often been rubbish, 
but that it is a kind of trash, both in content and in style, which 
could by no psychological possibility have been the fore-runner of 
Virgil’s acknowledged works. R. Radford (Trans. Amer. Phil. Tjs., 
li., p. 159, and elsewhere), and one or two others, would attribute 
much of the Appendix to Ovid. 


his art to everything in poetry and legend which can illustrate 
and glorify his theme. 

In the Eclogues and Georgies Virgil is the idealizing poet of 
the Italian countryside. In the Aeneid he is the idealizing poet of 
the empire and of Augustus. The epic of national life, vividly 
conceived but rudely executed by Ennius, was perfected in the 
years that followed the decisive victory at Actium. To do jus- 
tice to his idea Virgil enters into rivalry with no less a poet than 
Homer. That he does not thereby make himself ridiculous is no 
small tribute to his greatness; that out of the poor, late and 
artificial legend of Aeneas he has reared up a lasting monument 
of the grandeur of Rome marks him a consummate artist and a 
master of epic. 

Horace . — The second great poet of the time — Q. Horatius 
Flaccus or Horace (65-8 b.c.) is both the realist and the idealist of 
his age. If we want to know the actual lives, manners and ways 
of thinking of the Romans of the generation succeeding the over- 
throw of the republic it is in the Satires and partially in the 
Epistles of Horace that we shall find them. If we ask what that 
time provided to stir the fancy and move the mood of imaginative 
reflection, it is in the lyrical poems of Horace that we shall find 
the most varied and trustworthy answer. His literary activity 
extends over about 30 years and naturally divides itself into 
three periods, each marked by a distinct character. The first — 
extending from about 40 to 29 — is that of the Epodes and Satires . 

J In the former he imitates the lampooning style of the Greek 
iambic writers, but the objects of his attack are all, or mostly, 

! imaginary. In the Satires we find realistic pictures of social life, 
and the conduct and opinions of the world submitted to the 
standard of good feeling and common sense. The style is natural 
and familiar. The hexameter no longer, as in Lucilius, moves 
awkwardly, but easily and as if carelessly, as befits the colloquial 
tone. The next period is the meridian of his genius, the time of 
his greatest lyrical inspiration, which he himself associates with the 
I peace and leisure secured to him by his Sabine farm. The life of 
1 pleasure which he had lived in his youth comes back to him in 
the idealizing light of meditative retrospect. He had not only 
become reconciled to the new order of things, but was moved by 
his intimate friendship with Maecenas to aid in raising the world 
to sympathy with the imperial rule through the medium of his 
lyrical inspiration, as Virgil had through the glory of his epic art. 
With the completion of the three books of Odes he cast aside 
for a time the office of the votes, and resumed that of the critical 
spectator of human life, but in the spirit of a moralist rather 
than a satirist. In his Epistles he combines the ease of the best 
epistolary style with the grace and concentration of poetry — the 
style, as it has been called, of “idealized common sense,” that 
of the urbanus and cultivated man of the world who is also in his 
hours of inspiration a genuine poet. In the last ten years of his 
life Horace published his fourth, and poorest, volume of Odes 
under pressure of the imperial command. But his chief activity 
is devoted to criticism, vindicating the claims of his own age to 
literary pre-eminence, and seeking to stimulate the younger writ- 
ers of the day to what he regarded as the manlier forms of poetry 
and especially to tragedy (Epistles ii. and Ars Poetica). 

But the poetry of the latter half of the Augustan age destined 
to survive did not follow the lines cither of lyrical or of dramatic 
art marked out by Horace. There now came to perfection an- 
other vehicle for poetic expression, the elegy . Here the influence 
of Alexandria was great; but the pupils seem to have surpassed 
their teachers. The greatest masters of this kind of poetry are 
Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. 

Tibullus. — Of the ill-fated C. Cornelius Gallus, their predeces- 
sor, we have already spoken. Of the three Tibullus ( c . 54-19) is 
the most refined and tender. As the poet of love he gives utter- 
ance to the pensive melancholy rather than to the pleasures 
associated with it. In his sympathy with the life and beliefs of 
the country people he shows an affinity both to the idyllic spirit 
and to the piety of Virgil. 

Propertius. — A poet of more strength and more powerful imagi- 
nation, but of less exquisite taste in his art, is Sextus Propertius 
( c . 50-c. 15). His youth was spent in Rome. His passion for 
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Cynthia (Hostia, probably a libertina) was the inspiration of his 
best work; and of her he has left a finished portrait. Sometimes 
heavy from too much Alexandrian learning, at times macabre, he 
shows more power of dealing gravely with a great or tragic situ- 
ation than either Tibullus or Ovid, and his diction and rhythm 
at times approach sublimity. 

Ovid. — The most facile and brilliant of the elegiac poets and 
the least poetical is P. Ovidius Naso or Ovid (43 b.c-a.d. 18). 
As an amatory poet he is the poet of pleasure and intrigue rather 
than of tender sentiment or absorbing passion. Though he treated 
his subject in relation to himself with more levity and irony than 
real feeling, yet by his sparkling wit and fancy he created a litera- 
ture of sentiment and adventure adapted to amuse the idle and 
luxurious society of which the elder Julia was the centre. His 
power of coritinuous narrative is best seen in the Metamorphoses , 
written in hexameters to which he has imparted a rapidity and 
precision of movement more suited to romantic and picturesque 
narrative than the weighty verse of Virgil. In his Fasti he suc- 
cessfully adapts to Roman themes the manner of Callimachus’s 
Aitia. In his latest works — the Tristia and Ex Ponto — he imparts 
the interest of personal confessions to the record of a unique 
experience. Latin poetry is more rich in the expression of per- 
sonal feeling than of dramatic realism In Ovid we have both. 
We know him in the intense liveliness of his feeling and the 
human weakness of his nature more intimately than any other 
writer of antiquity, except perhaps Cicero. For the next 15 cen- 
turies or so, amatory poets and romantic versifiers learned their 
trade from him. His elegiacs are to Latin poetry what the Popian 
couplet is to English. 

Livy . — The past of Rome had always a peculiar fascination 
for Roman writers. But it was in the great historical work of 
T. Livius or Livy (59 b.c.-a.d 17) that the record of the national 
life received its most systematic exposition. Its execution was the 
work of a life prolonged through the languor and dissolution fol- 
lowing so soon upon the promise of the new era, during which 
time the past became glorified by contrast with the disheartening 
aspect of the present. The value of the work consists not in any 
power of critical investigation or weighing of historical evidence, 
but in the intense sympathy of the writer with the national ideal, 
and the vivid imagination with which under the influence of this 
sympathy he gives life to the events and personages, the wars 
and political struggles, of times remote from his own. He makes 
us feel more than any one the majesty of the Roman State, of 
its great magistracies, and of the august council by which its 
policy was guided. The vast scale on which the work was con- 
ceived and the thoroughness of artistic execution with which the 
details are finished are characteristically Roman. The prose style 
of Rome, as a vehicle for the continuous narration of events col- 
oured by a rich and picturesque imagination and instinct with 
dignified emotion, attained its perfection in Livy. 

Fourth Period: The Silver Age, A.D. 17 to 130. — For 
more than a century after the death of Augustus, Rome, though 
drawing from the provinces, remains the centre of the literary 
movement. The Silver Age, as it is called, is alternately over- 
praised and undervalued, as taste swings from one extreme 
to another. In many respects it resembled the Alexandrian period 
in Greek literature, more especially in its verse. Here, alongside 
of great virtuosity and improvements in technical skill, we find 
a lack of real inspiration, a merely imitative continuation of old 
forms side by side with a restless search for new ones. In prose 
the story would be much the same were it not for the appearance 
of one very great writer, Tacitus. An interesting point is that 
enough of the work of this period survives to enable us clearly 
to trace schools and tendencies. We may say, as regards the 
former, that there was a Ciceronian and an anti-Ciceronian school 
in prose, a Virgilian school and one which, if not exactly anti- 
Virgilian, was at least decidedly Ovidian, in verse. As in Greek 
oratory Atticism and Asianism strove with one another, so in 
Latin literature we may distinguish very clearly an anti-classical 
and a classicizing or archaizing school. 

The Senecas , Lucan. — Under Tiberius and Caligula, literature 
did not flourish greatly. Apart from Manilius (see p. 752) those 
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principates have left us nothing save the fables of Phaedrus, 
slight, graceful, and not especially poetical versifyings of the tra- 
ditional Aesopic apologues by a Macedonian freedman with a 
mastery of Latin very remarkable in a foreigner, the historical 
compendium of Velleius Paterculus, a work which expands, when 
it reaches Tiberius, into a rhetorical panegyric of his military and 
political career, and one or two trifles like the collection of anec- 
dotes by Valerius Maximus. We have no reason to suppose that 
the lost literature of the period included any works of first-rate 
importance. Cremutius Cordus, for instance, wrote a history 
rabidly republican in tone, which was made a ground for a charge 
of treason against him in a.d. 25. The public burning of his work, 
and his own suicide, increased the popularity of his writings enor- 
mously, as might have been expected (Tacitus, Annal. iv., 34-35), 
but there is no evidence that they were in themselves remarkable 
for style or content. The emperor Claudius was himself an author, 
if a dull and pedantic one, and had a genuine love of learning; 
under him the Senecas became prominent, particularly the young- 
er, Seneca Philosophus, as he is called to distinguish him from 
his father, Seneca Rhetor, who has left us a most interesting 
collection of literary gossip and specimens of compositions then 
admired, the so-called Controversiae and Suasoriae. This was pub- 
lished sometime between ad. 34 and 41, and shows us, even in 
the curtailed form in which we have it, how the taste of the day 
was formed and training in style given. Rhetorical instruction 
had long been in vogue, and to make speeches on imaginary topics, 
the more absurd and paradoxical the better, was the standard 
method of learning. As political oratory ceased to be necessary, 
and the great majority of forensic speeches (trials before the 
Senate were an exception at times) were perforce short and busi- 
nesslike, these schoolboy themes were cultivated for their own 
sake, and there were men who grew grey in declaiming, as it was 
called, but never made a real speech in their lives. This declama- 
tion, being wholly artificial, was highly spiced. Cleverly-turned 
phrases (sententiae) , ingenious setting of the facts in a particular 
light (colores), and all manner of tricks of language (figurae, 
oxn^ciTa) were its outstanding characteristics. This not only gov- 
erned the prose style of that age, it pervaded its verse also. Here 
Ovid was a pioneer, for his works are full of clever declamations* 
in verse, of which the letter of Phaedra in the Heroides and the 
debate of Ajax and Ulysses in the Metamorphoses may serve as 
specimens. 

The elder Seneca was a great admirer of Cicero; his son, 
whether consciously or not, headed the anti-Ciceronian school. 
It is highly likely that political ideals had something to do with 
this; so outstanding a champion of the dying Republic was not 
likely to be perso 7 ia grata with the Caesars, and at least one 
prominent Augustan writer, the historian Pollio had vehemently 
attacked him. But the altered literary tastes induced by too ex- 
clusive a fondness for declamation had still more weight. The 
younger Seneca (L. Annaeus Seneca, about 4 b c.-a d. 65) was 
banished for a while under Claudius by Messalina’s influence but 
recalled by her successor Agrippina, who made him the tutor of 
her young son Nero. From that day till his death in the con- 
spiracy of Piso against his former pupil, he was almost literary 
dictator of Rome. He deserted the stately Ciceronian period for 
short, elaborately rhythmical, balanced clauses in the Asianic 
manner. His productions for the most part were essays and open 
letters on philosophic themes, and he is perhaps the most insin- 
cere writer on ethics who ever lived. It is difficult to read without 
impatience the praises of poverty and simplicity from the richest 
subject of the Empire, and quite impossible not to be nauseated 
by the abject flattery of Claudius which, the moment that emperor 
was dead, gave place to the clever, but mean pasquinade against 
his memory known as the Apocolocyntosis . However, he is highly 
moral in tone, and later ages valued him for his morality as his 
own admired him for his style. 

A much better writer was his nephew Lucan (M. Annaeus Lu- 
canus, ad. 39-65), author of an unfinished poem on the civil 
wars between Caesar and Pompey, generally known as the Phar- 
salia, besides several other works now lost. It is versified rhetoric 
and not poetry; its faults of taste are glaring; and Lucan’s sen- 
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timental republicanism leads him into depreciating Caesar and 
making a hero out of the impossible pedant, Cato the Younger; 
yet it is full of passages of the most glowing eloquence and fervid 
imagination, which all the schoolboy learning and other imma- 
turities cannot efface. 1 For the work of a man under 30, at first 
favoured and then snubbed by Nero — who wished well by poetry, 
but was too madly jealous of all whose talents surpassed his own 
to be a reassuring patron — it is an astonishing achievement. 

Manilius, Per sins, Statius, etc. — It is interesting to contrast 
with these three clever Spaniards the work of two men, one of 
unknown nationality, the other an Etruscan, who wrote verse in 
the times of Tiberius and Nero respectively. Marcus Manilius, 
author of the Astronomica , in five books, which has come down 
to us, seems to have been moved to write a counterblast to the 
Epicureanism of Lucretius, of whose style he has now and then 
an echo, although his technique in general bears witness that he 
comes after Ovid. He appears fully to have believed in astrology, 
which he expounds at length in his poem, and to have been, like 
many Stoics, a man of a genuine moral earnestness; and these 
qualities give rise to a certain number of passages not without 
poetical worth. But in general he was no great poet, and his 
crabbed subject often results in a most contorted and obscure 
style. 2 A. Persius Flaccus (Persius), like Lucan, died young; like 
him, he was a Stoic, and lived in the time of Nero. There the re- 
semblance ends. His surviving work consists of six satires, in a 
style which, although reminiscent of Horace, is singularly difficult, 
allusive, and cloudy, yet not without a fascination of its own. 
The first of these is literary and contains a vigorous onslaught on 
those who despise the older Roman writers and spend their time 
over Ovidian prettinesses. 8 The rest are on ethical topics, and 
marked quite as much by their earnest and obviously sincere tone 
as by their quaintness of diction. Persius was admired and imi- 
tated in antiquity, Manilius neglected. 

The old forms of literature, of course, continued one and all 
to be practised, and several examples have come down to us. 
Bucolic poetry, neat and pretty but wholly artificial, was written 
in the time of Nero by T. Calpurnius Siculus, who of course imi- 
tated Virgil; much later he himself found an imitator, not wholly 
contemptible, in the person of M. Aurelius Olympius Nemesianus, 
who lived in the time of Carus and his sons. Fragments of a 
third bucolic poet, unknown, are preserved in an Einsiedeln ms. 

Epic proper — for the poem of Lucan is rather chronicle-epic — 
is represented chiefly by P. Papinius Statius, who was exceedingly 
popular in the time of Domitian and exercised great influence in 
the middle ages, partly because of his merits as a rhetorician, 
partly from a legend that he was secretly a Christian. 4 In modern 
times he has found much less favour. If learning and industry 
could make a poet, he would be one of the greatest; as it is, his 
Thebais is somewhat heavy reading, although here and there 
passages genuinely poetical occur. His unfinished Achilleis, so far 
as it goes, is rather better; the five books of occasional poems 
called Silvae (“Leaves from a Notebook”) contain much that is 
of interest. A poet rather neglected since his own day, but ad- 
mired and regretted by his contemporary Quintilian, is Valerius 
Flaccus (C. Valerius Flaccus Balbus Sentinus), author of an un- 
finished Argonautica , in which the well-worn theme is handled not 
without originality, grace and romantic feeling. 5 

Martial , the Plinies. — But the best verse, on the whole, was 
satiric and epigrammatic. Martial (C. Valerius Martialis, another 
Spaniard), did most of his work under Domitian. A poor hanger- 
on of Roman society and distinguished neither for self-respect, 
elevation of character, or fastidiousness in his choice of topics, 
he had a mordant and cynical wit, coupled with a genuine fond- 

! After much useful work on the mss. by Carl Hosius, the Pharsalia 
has at last been satisfactorily edited by A. E. Housman (first ed., 1926). 

2 A. E. Housman thinks better of him, and in his edition emends 
away many faults of argument and diction. The mss. are poor. 

3 5 ee Rose in Class. Rev. xxxviii. (1924), p. 64. 

*See Dante, Purgatorio, xxii., 64 £f. 

5 Modern editions of his text (which is none of the best) by 
J. B. Bury (in Postgate’s Corpus Poetarum Latinorum ) , 1900; 
C. Giarratano, Milan, Panormus and Naples, 1904; and 0 . Kramer, 
Leipzig, 1913. 


ness for children and a sufficiency of good taste to prevent his 
Epigrams , whereof there are altogether 15 books, degenerating 
into mere lampoons; while his great skill gave them vividness, 
polish, variety, and point that have hardly been excelled. A much 
more bitter commentator on society was his contemporary Juve- 
nal (D. Iunius Iuvenalis), who has left us 16 satires, the last 
unfinished. His merits, which have won him readers ever since 
his own day, are remarkable powers of eloquent invective, in- 
spired by a righteous indignation certainly not always simulated, 
and a mastery of solemn and impressive commonplace, as in the 
famous tenth Satire, the original of Johnson’s Vanity of Human 
Wishes. His defects are a too great fondness for lingering over the 
details of the vices he attacks, and an utter lack of any sense of 
proportion, which leads him to inveigh as violently against mere 
bad form as against the most hideous crimes. 

All this time, what may be called scientific prose had continued 
to flourish. Of the great antiquary, Verrius Flaccus, who wrote 
under Augustus, we possess only a meagre epitome, made in the 
4th century by one Festus, and even that is largely lost and must 
be supplied as well as may be from the Carol ingian epitome of it 
by Paulus Diaconus, and from sundry glosses which drew u{>on it. 1 
But apart from such writers as Pomponius Mela (? time of 
Claudius), who wrote a respectable little handbook of geography, 
L. Iunius Moderatus Columella, contemporary of the younger 
Seneca and author of a treatise on agriculture, A. Cornelius Cel- 
sus, the writer on medicine (part of an encyclopaedia, the rest of 
which is lost), the jurists, whereof the Digest preserves us frag- 
ments, and other writers, of whom many are now lost, this age 
produced the very remarkable Naturalis Hist aria of the elder C. 
Plinius Secundus (Pliny), dedicated to Vespasian. When Pliny 
tries to be eloquent and impressive, the result is not happy; he 
is credulous, uncritical, and very inaccurate; but his prodigious 
learning makes the book perhaps the most valuable epitome of 
the science and pseudo-science of a whole age that ever was writ- 
ten. His nephew, the younger Pliny (C. Plinius Caecilius Secun- 
dus), who proved a good civil servant and an able barrister, under 
Trajan, was a faithful imitator of Cicero, whom indeed he resem- 
bled alike in his disarmingly childish vanity and in his real hon- 
esty and kindness of heart. His letters, including a series of dis- 
patches to Trajan, with the emperor’s answers, have obviously 
been revised for publication, but are none the less full of interest 
and paint a far less depressing picture of the times than that 
given by Juvenal or Tacitus; his one surviving speech, a pane- 
gyric on Trajan, is of some historical importance, but exceedingly 
dull. It was, however, much admired at the time. 

Tacitus , Other Writers. — But by far the greatest writer of 
the Silver Age, one of the greatest of all time, is Tacitus (Cor- 
nelius Tacitus, friend of the younger Pliny, exact dates un- 
known). To explain the extreme bitterness with which he handles 
everything belonging to the Empire, it is necessary to remember 
that a great part of his manhood was spent under Domitian, and 
that he lived through the reign of terror, directed especially 
against the senatorial class, with which that unhappy and mor- 
bid prince closed his career. Add to this the sentimental repub- 
licanism of the older senatorial families, and the bias against 
which Tacitus honestly but vainly struggles is easily explained. 
It is also easily allowed for, and so does not greatly affect the 
historical worth of his writings. Much more serious than any of 
his faults as a historian is the lamentable chance which has lost 
us the greater part of the Histories and much of the Annals. Of 
his minor works, the Germania is the most important of our 
scanty documents for the early history of Germany; the Agricola 
holds a corresponding place for Roman Britain; and the Dialogus 
is of especial interest as showing clear traces of the Ciceronian 
movement in literature of which Quintilian was the foremost 
champion. A later and much lesser historian was the polymath 
Suetonius (C. Suetonius Tranquillus) from whom we have Lives 
of the Caesars from Julius to Domitian, brilliant things of their 
kind, if superficial, also fragments of a biographical work on 
literary men ( De Grammaticis et Rhetoribus, a section of a 

l A large edition by W. M. Lindsay was in course of preparation 
in 1928. 
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longer treatise De Viris illustribtis) } A minor writer, Q. Curtius 
Rufus, wrote a history of Alexander, of more literary than his- 
torical merit; one might almost class him among the writers of 
the Alexander-romance. His date is uncertain. 

The drama flourished, but only in its lower forms. It is a pity 
that we have quite lost the mimes, or farces, which delighted this 
and the preceding age, and appear to have been very curious and 
not ovejr-decent performances; but the loss to literature as such 
is probably not great. Lost also are the libretti of the pieces 
played by pantomimi or dancers, whose writers included Statius. 
They were the ancient equivalent of our film-dramas. Closet- 
drama is represented for us by the tragedies of the younger Sen- 
eca and his imitators. Despite Seneca’s ingenuity of style and 
good command of metre, they are wretched compositions; but 
their great influence on later European play-writing makes them 
important in the history of literature. Of the imitators, one, the 
author of the Octavia, has some merit. 

The novel was also of some importance, to judge by the con- 
siderable fragments of a picaresque romance, the Satyricon, by 
Petronius, the arbiter elegantiarum or semi-official Master of the 
Revels in Nero’s court, and one of those who perished in the con- 
spiracy of Piso. Apart from literary interest, it throws a great 
light on the colloquial speech of the time. 

In literary criticism the great name is that of M. Fabius Quin- 
tilianus (Quintilian, c. 35-c. 100), also the greatest Latin writer, 
save Cicero, on rhetoric and literary education generally. His 
chief work, the Institutio Oratoria (“Training of an Orator”) was 
written probably about the last decade of the 1st century. 2 He 
was a classicizer, and a passionate admirer of Cicero’s style, yet 
by no means in favour of mere imitation of classical models; for 
him, the decay of Latin literature had not begun. Like so many 
writers of this age, he was a Spaniard. 

Later Writers. — For two centuries after Juvenal we can name 
no verse-writers but Q. Serenus Sammonicus, with his pharma- 
copoeia in verse ( c . 225), and M. Aurelius Olympius Nemesianus, 
who, besides imitating Calpurnius, as mentioned above, wrote 
(283) a dull piece on the training of dogs for the chase. 3 To- 
wards the middle of the 4th century we have Decimus Magnus 
Ausonius, a professor of Bordeaux and afterwards consul (379), 
whose style is as little like that of classical poetry as is his 
prosody. His Mosella, a detailed description of the river Moselle, 
is the least unattractive of his works. A little better is his con- 
temporary, Rulius Festus Avicnus, who made some free transla- 
tions of astronomical and geographical poems in Greek. A gen- 
eration later, in what might be called the expiring effort of Latin 
poetry, appeared two writers of much greater merit. The first 
is Claudius Claudianus (c. 400), the court poet of the emperor 
Honorius and his minister Stilicho. Claudian may be properly 
styled the last of the poets of Rome. He breathes the old national 
spirit, and his mastery of classical idiom and versification is for 
his age extraordinary. Something of the same may be seen in 
Rutilius Namatianus, a Gaul by birth, who wrote in 416 a descrip- 
tion of his voyage from the capital to his native land, which con- 
tains the most glowing eulogy of Rome ever penned by an ancient 
hand. Of the Christian poets only Aurelius Prudentius Clemens 
( c . 348-410) need be mentioned. He was well read in the ancient 
literature; but the task of embodying the Christian spirit in the 
classical form was one far beyond his powers. 

Prose. — In prose, the rise of M. Cornelius Fronto (c. 100-175), 
a native of Cirta, marks the beginning of an African influence. 
Fronto, a distinguished orator and intimate friend of the emperor 
M. Aurelius, broke away from the traditional Latin of the Silver 
and Golden ages, and took as his models the pre-classical authors. 
The reaction was shortlived ; but the same affectation of antiquity 
is seen in the writings of Apuleius, also an African, who lived a 

Editions of the Life of Julius (H. E. Butler and M. Cary) and 
that of Vespasian (A. W. Braithwaite) have been published by the 
Clarendon Press, 1927. 

2 Good editions are available in English of Book i. (F. H. Colson, 
1924) and Book x. (W. Peterson, 1891). 

3 The Pervigilium Veneris, or Vigil of Venus, is of unknown date, 
but probably early in this period. Its 90-odd lines would do credit 
to any age, but it stands alone. 
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little later than Fronto and was a man of much greater natural 
parts. In his Metamorphoses , which were based upon a Greek 
original, he takes the wonderful story of the adventures of Lucius 
of Madaura, and interweaves the famous legend of Cupid and 
Psyche. His bizarre and mystical style has a strange fascination 
for the reader; but there is nothing Roman or Italian about it. 
Two epitomists of previous histories may be mentioned; Justinus 
(of uncertain date) who abridged the history of Pompeius Trogus, 
an Augustan writer; and P. Annius Florus, who wrote in the 
reign of Hadrian a rhetorical sketch based upon Livy. The Augus- 
tan History ( q.v .) is marked by puerility and poverty of style. 
Ammianus Marcellinus ( c . 330-400) had a higher conception of 
the historian’s function. His narrative of the years 353-378 (all 
that now remains) is honest and straightforward, but his diction 
is awkward and obscure. The last pagan prose writer who need 
be mentioned is Q. Aurelius Symmachus ( c . 350-410), the author 
of some speeches and a collection of letters. All the art of his 
ornate and courtly periods cannot disguise the fact that there was 
nothing now for paganism to say. 

It is in Christian writers alone that we find the vigour of life. 
The earliest work of Christian apologetics is the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix, a contemporary of Fronto. It is thoroughly 
classical in style. Quite different is the work of Q. Septimius 
Florens Tertullianus (Tertullian, c. 150-230), a native of Car- 
thage, the most vigorous of the Latin champions of the new faith. 
His style shows the African revolt of which we have already 
spoken, and in its medley of archaisms, Graecisms and Hebraisms 
reveals the strength of the disintegrating forces at work upon the 
Latin language. A more commanding figure is that of Aurelius 
Augustinus or St. Augustine (354-430), bishop of Hippo, who 
for comprehensiveness and dialectical power stands out in the 
same way as Hieronymus or St. Jerome (r. 331 or 340-420), a 
native of Stridon in Dalmatia, does for many-sided learning and 
scholarship. 

Grammarians and Jurists . — The decline of literature proper 
was attended by an increased output of grammatical and critical 
studies. The grammarian M. Valerius Probus ( c . a.d. 60) was the 
first critical editor of Latin texts. In the next century we have 
Velius Longus’s treatise De Orthographia , and then a very inter- 
esting miscellany, the Nodes Atticae of Aulus Gellius, and ( c . 
200) a treatise in verse by Terentianus, an African, upon Latin 
pronunciation, prosody and metre. The tradition was continued 
in (he 4th century by Nonius Marcellus and C. Marius Victorinus, 
both Africans, Flavius Sosipater Charisius and Diomedes. Com- 
mentaries on Terence, Horace, and Virgil have come down to us 
under the names of Aero, Porphyrio, Donat us, and Scrvius; of 
these “Donatus” on Terence and “Servius” on Virgil preserve a 
great deal of ancient learning. Ambrosius Macrobius Theodosius 
( c . 400) wrote a treatise on Cicero’s S omnium Scipionis and seven 
books of miscellanies ( Saturnalia ) ; and Martianus Capella ( c . 
430), a native of Africa, published a compendium of the seven 
liberal arts, written in a mixture of prose and verse, with some 
literary pretensions. The last grammarian who need be named 
is the most widely known of all, the celebrated Priscianus, who 
published his text-book at Constantinople probably in the middle 
of the 5th century. 

In jurisprudence, which may be regarded as one of the out- 
lying regions of literature, Roman genius had had some of its 
greatest triumphs, and, if we take account of the “codes,” was 
active to the end. The most distinguished of the early jurists 
(whose works are lost) were Q. Mucius Scaevola, who died in 
82 b.c., and following him Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, who died in 43 b.c. 
In the Augustan age M. Antistius Labeo and C Ateius Capito 
headed two opposing schools in jurisprudence, Labeo being an 
advocate of method and reform, and Capito being a conservative 
and empiricist. The strife, which reflects the controversy between 
the “analogists” and the “anomalists” in philology, continued 
long after their death. Salvius Iulianus was entrusted by Hadrian 
with the task of reducing into shape the immense mass of law 
which had grown up in the edicts of successive praetors — thus 
taking the first step towards a code. Sex. Pomponius, a con- 
temporary, wrote an important legal manual of which fragments 
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are preserved. The most celebrated handbook, however, is the 
Institutiones of Gaius, who lived under Antoninus Pius. The most 
eminent of all the Roman jurists was Aemilius Papinianus, the 
intimate friend of Septimius Severus; of his works only frag- 
ments remain. Other considerable writers were Domitius Ulpi- 
anus ( c . 215) and Iulius Paulus, his contemporary. The last 
juristical writer of note was Herennius Modestinus ( c . 240). But 
the effects of their work remained and are clearly visible long 
after in the “codes” — the code of Theodosius (438) and that of 
Justinian (529 and 533), with which is associated the name of 
Tribonianus. 

This vast mass of literature has been studied with more or less 
intelligence ever since it was written, and especially since the 
Revival of Letters (sec Classics). But in the present century 
there has been a healthy tendency to treat the literature along 
with the other means open to us of understanding the life and 
thought of antiquity, and break down the barriers which the 19th 
century was prone to set up between “pure scholarship,” or 
philology, and history, archaeology, and so forth (realien, to use 
the convenient German title). Thus, the observations on Virgil 
and on Galius in this article rest largely on the application to 
literature of Mommsen’s interpretation of an inscription found 
in Egypt, on first-hand investigations of Virgil’s country, and on 
the works of men such as the late W. Warde Fowler, who have 
investigated Roman religious ideas. 1 

At the same time, the actual text of the great authors is being 
set upon a sounder basis than before by the study, not simply of 
their language, but of their mss. tradition (uberlieferungsge- 
schichte). Thanks to modern methods of palaeographical study 
and the history of mss., it is often possible to some extent to 
reverse the process of copying, with its necessary accumulation 
of small corruptions, and reconstruct, more or less exactly, the 
text as it was in the 4th century, for instance. The danger of this 
method is that in the hands of an inferior editor it may be taken 
as a substitute for, instead of a help to, the sympathetic under- 
standing of the thought and language of the author. 2 

Another aspect of this tendency is the readiness to study au- 
thors, not as isolated literary phenomena, but against the back- 
ground of their own time and in relation to the movements of 
literature and thought of which they formed a part; to consider 
Quintilian, for example, not in the abstract as a monument of 
literary criticism or educational theory, but as part of the long 
history of the development of certain ideas. 

Yet another side of modern research is an abandonment of the 
last century’s excessive classicism, which turned attention away 
from such interesting fields as the ecclesiastical writers, the 
grammarians and glossarists, and the monuments of vulgar Latin 3 

Bibliography. — The best general history is by Martin Schanz 
(Geschtchtc der romischen Literatur bis zum Gesetzgebungswerk des 
Kaisers Justinian ), in 1. v. Muller’s Handbuch der Altertumswissen- 
schaft; new (fourth) edition, revised by Carl Hosius, began to appear 
in 1927. Mention should also be made of W. S. Teuffcl, Geschirhte der 
romischen Literatur (several editions, the last complete one being 
the 6th, revised by W. Kroll and F. Skutsch, Leipzig, 1910-16; vol. 
2 has appeared in a 7th ed., Leipzig, 1920. English translation, now 
out of print, by C. C. Warr, of an older revision by L. Schwabe). 
In English, short histories by J. W. Mackail (1899), C. T. Cruttwell 
(igio), M. S. Dimsdale (1915), H. N. Fowler (1923) and J. Wight 
Duff (1925). Note also a French compendium by L. Laurand, in 
his Manuel des itudes grecques et latines (1925). (Bibl. in most of 
the above, especially the first, which see for the very numerous treatises 
on parts of the subject.) 

For recent progress in the study, see the classical periodicals (Clas- 
sical Review , Classical Quarterly, Journal of Roman Studies, England; 
American Journal of Philology, Classical Philology, Classical Journal, 
U.S.A.) ; these mostly contain accounts also of Continental periodicals. 
Good reviews of literature in Philologische Wochenschrift (Leipzig, 

l See for example R. S. Conway, New Studies of a Great Inheritance 
(1921); W. Warde Fowler, Virgil's Gathering of the Clans (1916); 
Aeneas at the Site of Rome (1918) ; Death of Turnus (191Q). 

2 For vigorous protests against such an error, see especially A. E. 
Housman (Prefaces to his editions of Juvenal, Manilius, and Lucan). 

3 Examples in Great Britain of the new attitude are the works of 
A. Souter (patristics) and W. M. Lindsay (grammarians and glossa- 
tors). It has been longer in vogue on the Continent, witness the 
activities of Traube, Gotz, Friedlander and others, and the great 
Viennese Corpus scriptorum ccclesiasticorum Latinorum . 


weekly), Revue de Philologic (quarterly), Bursians Jahresberichte 
and Year's Work in Classical Studies (annual). 

(H. J R.; J. P. P.; W. Y. S.) 

MEDIAEVAL 

Latin literature which is classed as “mediaeval” is usually ac- 
counted as beginning after the death (a.d. 524) of Boethius, “the 
last of the Romans,” with Cassiodorus (c. 480-575), of ,a noble 
family in the Abruzzi. While still “in the world” he compiled a 
universal history and a more particular account of the Goths, and, 
after retiring to the Benedictine monastery of Vibarium in Squil- 
lace (c. 540), a series of theological treatises important because 
he considered the retention of the secular learning then still ex- 
isting, essential to his fellow monks. His immediate successor in 
Italy was Pope Gregory the Great (d. 604), the first great Latin 
writer who knew no Greek; the mission of St. Augustine of Can- 
terbury to England originated the Latin culture there which was 
to have a great reflex action in western Europe through Aldhelm 
at the Carolingian revival. 

After Gregory the Great, the lamp of learning in Italy was dim 
for a time; we must look to Africa, where the tradition of St. 
Augustine of Hippo lingered, and to Spain, the home of the 
Roman gentleman and poet Prudentius In the former, Vere- 
cundus (d. 552) was an expositor of the Old Testament canticles; 
Corippus (c. 550) wrote historical epics on the wars against the 
Moors; in the latter, St. Martin of Braga (d. 580) writing on 
Christian morals and doctrine leads up to the encyclopaedist, St. 
Isidore of Seville (c. 570-636) whose Chronicle of the World and 
Etymologies are of magistral authority throughout the middle 
ages. In Gaul we find the troubador Venantius Fortunatus, whose 
courtier’s trifles in honour of Queen Radegund are redeemed by his 
magnificent hymns (Vcxilla regis and Range lingua ) for the frag- 
ment of the True Cross received at Poitiers in 569, and Gregory of 
Tours (d. 594) the historian of the Franks. 

Latin Culture in the British Isles. — The centre of Latin 
learning now moves yet further away from Rome. There is some 
still unexplained connection between the Irish writers and the 
amusing pedant Virgilius Maro Grammaticus (in the south-west 
of France, 7th century); but apart from this, scholars fled to the 
peaceful island to escape the wars and invasions that were devas- 
tating Europe; they carried some Greek with them, which was 
strangely kept alive for centuries. Much of the work of their 
successors is in Irish; in Latin we may mention at the beginning 
of the period the fine, rugged cosmogonical and eschatological 
poem Altus prosator of St. Columba (d. 597) and at its end 
Adamnan (642-704), t\\c prose author of a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, a life of Columba, and commentaries on the Georgies 
and Ecldgues of Virgil. For 150 years there is a Latin literary 
culture in Ireland while Europe is sunk in war and ignorance, 
though the record of England is only less glorious than that of the 
sister isle; scholars and writers are fewer, but of almost equal 
merit. Fastidius (5th century, the writer of a tract on the Chris- 
tian life for widows) is unimportant; in the 6th century Gildas 
“the Wise” is our authority for the history of the last days of 
Roman Britain. Later, there is a succession of figures of high 
literary merit, Aldhelm (640-709), the Venerable Bede (673-735) 
and Alcuin (730-793); Bede’s Ecclesiastical History is a work of 
first-rate importance, and Alcuin was summoned by Charlemagne 
to his court to revive that learning in Europe which had almost 
flickered out. 

The Birth of Rhyme. — Before considering the writers of the 
Carolingian revival brief mention must be made of the poets 
omitted in this historical sketch. St. Ambrose (c. 340-397) is 
before the period ordinarily accounted mediaeval, but his adop- 
tion of a Latin iambic measure and modification of it, perhaps 
under the influence of Hebrew psalmody and music, set a model 
for hymnology for 1,000 years. He is followed by Sedulius in 
the 5th century and about this time rhyme begins to appear; first 
assonance, then time rhyme, monosyllabic only; to the Irish we 
owe the richer double rhymes found in the rest of the period. At 
the same time the ancient classical measures were kept in being 
by such writers as Prudentius in early days and Bede and the 
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Anglo-Saxon poets later on. 

Paul the Dea.con, the historian of the Lombards, who died 
towards the end of the 8th century, was at Charlemagne’s court, 
after the emperor had summoned Alcuin to revive learning by the 
institution of schools in France and Germany: among Alcuin’s 
more famous pupils were Einhart (d. 840), the biographer of 
Charlemagne, the Spaniard Theodulf (d. 821), bishop of Orleans 
and the best poet of his day and Angilbert (d. 814), of less liter- 
ary merit than the two others; also Hrabanus Maurus (784- 
856), archbishop of Mayence, possibly the author of the Veni 
creator spiritus, and his pupil Walafrid Strabo (808-849), abbot 
of Reichenau, a writer in the Virgilian tradition. To this period 
belong the unfortunate but gifted Godescale of Orbais (c. 805- 
869) the monk persecuted by Hincmax of Rheims for his errone- 
ous doctrine of predestination, a tender poet in his short pieces 
and possibly, under the assumed name of Theodulus, the author 
of an Eclogue full of classical learning, which was read until the 
close of the middle ages; and the intriguing figure of Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, brought in to write against Godescale’s doctrine; 
an Irishman who knew Greek well, almost alone of his age, and 
a free thinker and untamed spirit beyond his time. 

Irish Influence. — The Irish exercised further influence on 
the Continent through their pupils, such as Heiric of Auxerre 
(841-876), who had a knowledge of classical writers lost elsewhere 
and in the monastery of St. Gall, when Notker Balbubus (840- 
^12) wrote the Gesta Karoli, anecdotes of the life of Charlemagne, 
and brought into existence a new form of sacred poetry, the se- 
quence: first a kind of vers litre , then taking metrical form, im- 
portant both for itself and for the influence it afterwards had on 
secular poetry. At St. Gall also was Ekkehard I. (d. 973), whose 
WalthariuSy a poem of heroism and love, is one of the best ro- 
mances of the middle ages. Luitprand, bishop of Cremona (c. 
920-972), Lombard, and historian of the Lombards, is the best 
historian of the time, and gives lively pictures of the Eastern em- 
pire, having twice gone on embassy to Constantinople. The nun 
Hrosvitha (c. 960), wrote a series of plays, modelled on Terence 
with subjects drawn from hagiographical sources, in which the 
dialogue is lively and sometimes even humorous. To the latter 
part of the 10th century also belong a few anonymous but beauti- 
ful lyrics, such as Jam dulcis arnica venito and Levis exurgit 
zephyrus, preserved to us by happy chance in a collection called 
the Carmina Cantabrigiensia , which foreshadows the Carmina 
Burana of more than 100 years later. The inspiration of those 
early love lyrics is the Song of Songs; later, the love poems of 
Ovid exercise more and more influence. 

The next century is, from a purely literary aspect, a period of 
decline. At the beginning of it the great figure is Gerbert (d. as 
Pope Sylvester II., 1003), so learned in the ancients and in natu- 
ral science that he was suspected of being a magician; then Fulbert 
of Chartres (d. 1029), a great theological teacher, whose influ- 
ence lasted throughout France for more than one generation, and 
came through Lanfranc (d. 1089) and Anselm (d. 1109) to Eng- 
land. Much of the intellectual life of this century is connected 
with the controversies aroused by Fulbert's pupil, Berengarius of 
Tours (d. 1088), who refused to be bound by the traditional 
authority of Priscian, Donatus, and Boethius; but the interest 
of this and of his attack on transubstantiation is philosophical 
rather than literary, as are the early contests between realists (such 
as Anselm) and nominalists (such as Roscellinus, d. 1106). In 
poetry mention may be made of the Burgundian Wipo, who 
flourished in the middle of the century, best known to us by the 
Eastern sequence Victimae paschali , and Peter Damian (d. 1072), 
author of two or three hymns of deep religious feeling. 

A Century of Revival. — The next century witnesses a re- 
vival as important as that of Charlemagne, and Peter Abelard (d. 
1142) in the first great figure of it. His controversy with nomi- 
nalist and realist alike, his struggles with Bernard of Clairvaux, 
interest us less than his studies of Plato and Aristotle, and his 
History of his own misfortunes in which he relates his tragic love 
of Heloi'se. He was a master of metre, and left a set of six 
Dirges of high merit, and a hymn-book for the nuns of Heloise’s 
convent, the Paraclete, of which one (0 quanta qualia) is still 
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famous in western Christendom. The literary revival of the first 
half of the century was rich in poetry of all kinds: religious, such 
as that of Bernardus Morlanensis’ De contemptu Mundi, whence 
comes Jerusalem the golden and other popular hymns; learned, 
such as the epics of the excellent poet Hildebert (d. 1134), arch- 
bishop of Tours; dramatic, such as the mystery plays of the Eng- 
lishman Hilanus (c. 1130), though he lived mostly in France; 
and purely secular, such as the famous Phyllis and Flora , a lively 
discussion between two girls on the topic whether a soldier or a 
clerk made the better lover. The second half is no less rich: there 
is the Rosy Sequence , ordinarily attributed to St. Bernard but 
more probably English, and the works of Adam of St. Victor 
(1130-80), one of the great hymn-writers of the world. To this 
period also we may ascribe many of the tender lyrics (most of 
French, a few of German origin) of the Carmina Bur ana f and the 
“Goliardic” poems, sung in praise of love and wine, and in satire 
of the great in Church and State by the “Wandering Scholars.” 
A few stanzas from one of these, beginning Meum est propositum 
in taberna mori has lasted as a drinking song to this day, and is 
the best-known mediaeval secular poem. Its author, a mysterious 
figure known as the “Archipoeta,” was a man of genius. 

It will be difficult even to enumerate the more serious writers 
of this age, but mention must be made of John of Salisbury 
(1 1 10-80) friend of St. Thomas of Canterbury and perhaps the 
ripest scholar of his time, whose Polycraticus expounds an im- 
portant theory of government, supported by use of the Latin 
classics; of Giraldus Cambrensis, the lively Welsh bishop, his- 
torian and reformer (c. 1147-1220); and of Walter Map ( c . 
1200), Archdeacon of Oxford and chronicler of the folklore of 
the Welsh Marches. On the borderline between this century and 
the next one must place the two authors of Artes Poeticae , Mat- 
thew of Vendome and Geoffrey de Vinsauf (an Englishman) whose 
works were carefully studied and followed for the rest of the 
mediaeval period. 

The Schoolmen. — The 13th century is the age of the recovery 
of the forgotten works of Aristotle and the perfecting of the 
work of the schoolmen rather than of pure literature: but mention 
may be made of the learned figures of Robert Grosseteste (c. 
1175-1253), bishop of Lincoln, and the encyclopaedist Vincent of 
Beauvais (d. 1264), a tutor of French princes, who digested into 
his Specula all the learning of his time, and of the Dominican 
Albertus Magnus (1193-1280), who first systematized the use 
of the whole of Aristotle in the scholastic philosophy. His great 
pupil, St Thomas Aquinas of noble south Italian birth (d. 1274, 
less than 50 years old) is remembered as much by his noble 
Eucharistic hymns, Pange lingua , Verbum Supermini , and the se- 
quence Lauda Deutn as by his vast prose philosophical works. The 
grandest Latin poem of the middle ages, the Dies irae is probably 
the work of Thomas of Celano (d. shortly after 1250), the friend 
and biographer of St. Francis of Assisi. Two archbishops of Can- 
terbury, Stephen Langton (d. 1228) and John Pecham (d. 1292) 
wrote hymns of some beauty: a greater hymn-writer than either 
was Philip de Greve (d. 1236), chancellor of the University of 
Paris Late in this century we find the scientific and sceptical 
spirit of Roger Bacon (1214-94), and the beginning of Dante 
: (1265-1321), whose Latin writings must not be forgotten because 
of his greater Italian works. 

We are now on the eve of the Renaissance, and the middle ages 
near their close with the most typical of schoolmen, Johannes 
Duns Scotus (possibly from Northumberland, d 1308) and 
John Wycliffe (1324-84), and the humanist and bibliophile Rich- 
ard of Bury, bishop of Durham (d. 1345). If Wycliffe was “the 
morning star of the Reformation,” Petrarch (1304-74) was “the 
morning star of the Renaissance,” and with him may be said to 
be the beginning of a new era. 

Modern Latin Literature. — Latin is no longer an instrument 
to be developed or modified at will (often to be debased), but a 
revival, and the neo-latin writers confine themselves to the usage 
of the classical models, attaining a more correct but less flexible 
medium for thought: with Petrarch, Boccaccio (1313-75) is natu- 
rally classed, the greatest recoverer of the classical authors, him- 
self an elegant writer in Latin, and Poggio (1380-1459), who lived 
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into the time when the whole intellectual world was changed by 
the Greek immigrants from fallen Constantinople and the discov- 
ery of printing. Among these humanists were some true poets, 
writing in Latin, such as Angelo Poliziano (1454-94), Giovanni 
Gioviano Pontano (1426-1503), Sannazaro (1458-1530), Gio- 
vanni Battista Spagnuoli (John Bastista Mantuanus, 1448-1516), 
and their prose, after Pope Pius II. (Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
d. 1464), culminates in Erasmus (1466-1536), the greatest of 
the later humanists. For its comical humour and wide effects men- 
tion must here be made of the Epistolae obscurorum virorum, a 
terrific and effective, if sometimes unfair, satire on mediaeval 
piety, learning and style, the work of Johann Reuchlin ( 1455— 
1522) and his friends. 

After the Reformation and the growth of nationalism, Latin 
is still more the medium of a learned few than the common lan- 
guage of all cultured persons. In Scotland, George Buchanan 
(1506-82) is a Latin poet of rare merit; in Wales, the epigram- 
matist, John Owen (d. 1622); in England, Ascham and Chelse 
descend in direct succession to Milton. In France, the Estiennes 
(“Stephens”) and .the Scaligers; in Spain, Antonio de Lebrixa 
(“Nebrissensis,” 1444-1522) are great writers of Latin as well 
as classical scholars. 

Later, though it keeps a certain position in the world as the 
official language of the Roman Catholic Church, Latin writing is 
more an elegant accomplishment than a natural form of expres- 
sion. Leaving aside the international lawyers, who wrote in Latin 
on account of the universality of their subject, mention may be 
made in France of the brothers Santeui’l (second half of the 17th 
century) and Charles Coffin (1676-1749) who wrote Latin hymns 
with much of mediaeval spirit and feeling. Elsewhere the tra- 
dition of Latin poetry survived in a somewhat narrow stream in 
Italy and in England; as examples may be mentioned the West- 
minster and Eton schoolmasters, Vincent Bourne (1695-1747) 
and William Johnson (later Cory, 1823-92), the works of both 
of whom were not unworthy to be compared with the minor poets 
of ancient Rome. 

Bibliography. — Mantius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des 
Mittelalters (in progress, 1911 and 1923) ; Sandys, History of Classical 
Scholarship (1903-08) ; Waddell, The Wandering Scholars (1927) ; 
Raby, History of Christian- Latin Poetry (1927). Selections and 
anthologies by P. Thomas, Harrington, Beeson, Gaselee, Clark and 
Game. Short useful bibliography in Strccker, Einfiihrung in das 
Mittellatein (1928). (S. Ga.) 

LATIN MONETARY UNION: see Monetary Union. 

LATINUS, in Roman legend, king of the aborigines in 
Latium, and eponymous hero of the Latin race. In Hesiod (The- 
ogony, 1013) he is the son of Odysseus and Circe, and ruler 
of the Tyrsenians; in Virgil, the son of Faunus and the nymph 
Marica, a national genealogy being substituted for the Hesiodic, 
which probably originated from a Greek source. Latinus was a 
shadowy personality, invented to explain the origin of Rome and 
its relations with Latium. According to Virgil ( Aeneid , vii.-xii.), 
Aeneas, on landing at the mouth of the Tiber, was welcomed by 
Latinus, the peaceful ruler whose seat of government was Lau- 
rentum, and ultimately married his daughter Lavinia. 

Other accounts of Latinus are to be found in the fragments of 
Cato’s Origines (in Scrvius’s commentary on Virgil) and in Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus; see further in the article by J. A. Hild, in Daremberg 
and Saglio, Dictionnaite des antiquitts. 

LATITUDE, a word meaning breadth or width, hence, figura- 
tively, freedom from restriction, but more generally used in the 
geographical and astronomical sense here treated. The latitude of 
a point on the earth’s surface is its angular distance from the 
equator, measured on the curved surface of the earth. The direct 
measure of this distance being impracticable, it has to be de- 
termined by astronomical observations. As thus determined it is 
the angle between the direction of the plumb-line at the place 
and the plane of the equator. This is identical with the angle 
between the horizontal planes at the place and at the equator, 
and also with the elevation of the celestial pole above the horizon 
(see Astronomy). Latitude thus determined by the plumb-line 
is termed astronomical. The geocentric latitude of a place is the 
angle which the line from the earth’s centre to the place makes 


with the plane of the equator. Geographical latitude, which is 
used in mapping, is based on the supposition thq,t the earth is an 
elliptic spheroid of known compression, and is the angle which the 
normal to this spheroid makes with the equator. It differs from 
the astronomical latitude only in being corrected for local devia- 
tion of the plumb-line. 

The latitude of a celestial object is the angle which the line 
drawn from some fixed point of reference to the object ..makes 
with the plane of the ecliptic. 

See also Geodesy. 

LATIUM, the ancient name of the portion of central Italy, 
bounded on the north-west by Etruria, on the south-west by the 
Tyrrhenian sea, on the south-east by Campania, on the east by 
Samnium and on the north-east by the mountainous district in- 
habited by the Sabini, Aequi nd Marsi. Latium, originally the 
land of the Latini, a tract of limited extent, was, after the over- 
throw of the Latin confederacy, when the neighbouring tribes 
of the Rutuli, Hernici, Volsci and Aurunci were also reduced to 
the condition of subjects and citizens of Rome, extended to com- 
prise them all. It thus denoted the whole country from the Tiber 
to the mouth of the Savo, and just included the Mons Massicus. 
This change was not formally established till Augustus formed 
of this larger Latium, taken together with Campania, the first 
region of Italy : but it is already recognized by Strabo as well as 
by Pliny, who terms the additional territory thus incorporated 
Latium Adjectum , designating the original Latium from the Tiber 
to Circeii as Latium Antiquum. 

Latium Antiquum. — This consisted principally of an exten- 
sive plain now known as the Campagna di Roma, in the centre of 
which rise the volcanic Alban hills, bounded towards the 
interior by the Apennines, which rise very abruptly from it to 
a height of 4,000-5,000 feet. Several of the Latin cities, includ- 
ing Tibur and Praeneste, were situated on the terrace-like under- 
falls of these mountains, while Cora, Norba and Setia were placed 
in like manner on the slopes of the Volsgian mountains (Monti 
Lepini), a rugged and lofty limestone range, which runs parallel 
to the main mass of the Apennines, being separated from them, 
however, by the valley of the Trerus (Sacco), and forms a con- 
tinuous barrier from there to Terracina. No volcanic eruptions 
are known to have taken place in the Alban hills within the his- 
toric period, though Livy sometimes speaks of it “raining stones 
in the Alban hills” (i. 31, xxxv. 9 — on the latter occasion it even 
did so on the Aventine). It has been recently ascertained, too, 
that the earliest tombs of the necropolis of Alba Longa ( q.v .) do 
not, as has been asserted, lie beneath a stratum of peperino. 
Earthquakes (not of a violent character within recent centuries, 
though the ruin of the Colosseum, and many other buildings of 
ancient Rome is certainly to be ascribed to this cause, and most 
probably to an earthquake in a.d. 854) are not unknown even at 
the present day in Rome and in the Alban hills, and there is a 
seismographic observatory at Rocca di Papa. The surface is by 
no means a uniform plain, but is a broad undulating tract, fur- 
rowed throughout by numerous depressions, with precipitous 
banks, serving as water-courses, though rarely traversed by any 
considerable stream. As the general level of the plain rises, these 
channels by degrees assume the character of ravines. 

Geology. — The hills on the right bank of the Tiber culminat- 
ing in Monte Mario (455 ft.) belong to the Pliocene; they con- 
sist of a lower bluish-grey clay and an upper group of yellow sands 
and gravels. This clay since Roman times has supplied the ma- 
terial for brick-making, and the valleys which now separate the 
summits (Janiculum, Vatican, Monte Mario) are partly artificial. 
On the left bank this clay has been reached at a lower level, at 
the foot of the Pincian hill, while in the Campagna it extends 
below the later volcanic formations. The earlier eruptions oc- 
curred at the bottom of the Pliocene sea, and the tufa, which 
extends over the whole Campagna to a thickness of 300 ft. or 
more, was formed. At the same time, hot springs, containing abun- 
dant carbonate of lime in solution, produced deposits of traver- 
tine. Later, after the Campagna, by a great general uplift, had 
become a land surface, volcanic energy found an outlet in com- 
paratively few large craters, which emitted streams of hard lava as 
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well as fragmentary materials, the latter forming sperone ( lapis 
Gabinus) and peperino ( lapis Albanus ), while upon one of the 
former, which runs from the Alban hills to within 2 m. of Rome, 
the Via Appia was carried. The two main areas near Rome are 
formed by the group of craters on the north (Bracciano, Bolsena, 
etc.) and the Alban hills on the south, the latter consisting of one 
great crater with a base about 12 m. in diameter, in the centre of 
which ’a smaller crater was later on built up (the basin is now 
known as the Campo di Annibale) with several lateral vents (the 
Lake of Albano, the Lake of Nemi, etc.). The Alban Mount 
(Monte Cavo) is almost the highest point on the rim of the inner 
crater, while Mount Algidus and Tusculum are on the outer ring 
wall of the larger (earlier) crater. 

Subsequently, rain and rivers have made gullies in the plain. 
The communities which inhabited the detached hills and project- 
ing ridges which later on formed the city of Rome were in a 
specially favourable position. These hills (especially the Palatine, 
the site of the original settlement) with their naturally steep sides, 
partly surrounded at the base by marshes and situated not far 
from the confluence of the Anio with the Tiber, possessed natural 
advantages not shared by the other primitive settlements of the 
district; and their proximity to one another rendered it easy to 
bring them into a larger whole. The volcanic materials available 
in Rome and its neighbourhood were especially useful in building. 
The tufa, sperone and peperino were easy to quarry, and could 
be employed by those who possessed comparatively elementary 
tools, while travertine, which came into use later, was an excellent 
building stone, and the lava ( selce ) served for paving stones and 
as material for concrete. The strength of the renowned Roman 
concrete is largely due to the use of pozzolana ( see Puteoli), 
which also is found in plenty in the Campagna. 

Between the volcanic tract of the Campagna and the sea there is 
a broad strip of sandy plain, evidently formed merely by the ac- 
cumulation of sand from the sea, and constituting a barren tract, 
still covered almost entirely with wood as it was in ancient times, 
except for the almost uninterrupted line of villas along the ancient 
coast-line, which is now marked by a line of sandhills, some 
i m. or more inland. ( See Lavinium, Tiber.) This long belt of 
sandy shore extends without a break for a distance of above 30 m. 
from the mouth of the Tiber to the promontory of Antium (Porto 
d’Anzio), a low rocky headland, projecting out into the sea, and 
forming the only considerable angle in this line of coast. Thence 
again a low sandy shore of similar character, but with extensive 
shore lagoons which served in Roman times and serve still for fish- 
breeding, extends for about 24 m. to the foot of the Monte Circeo 
( Circeius Mons, q.v.). The region of the Pomptine marshes ( q.v .) 
occupies almost the whole tract between the sandy belt on the 
sea-shore and the Volscian mountains, extending from the south- 
ern foot of the Alban hills below Velletri to the sea near Ter- 
racina. 

Drainage. — The district sloping down from Velletri to the dead 
level of the Pontine (Pomptine) marshes has not, like the west- 
ern and northern slopes of the Alban hills, drainage towards the 
Tiber. The subsoil too is differently formed: the surface con- 
sists of very absorbent materials, then comes a stratum of less 
permeable tufa or peperino (sometimes clay is present), and 
below that again more permeable materials. In ancient, and prob- 
ably pre-Roman, times this district was drained by an elaborate 
system of cuniculi , small draipage tunnels, about 5 ft. high and 2 
ft. wide, which ran, not at the bottom of the valleys, where there 
were sometimes streams already, and where, in any case, erosion 
would have broken through their roofs, but along their slopes, 
through the less permeable tufa, their object being to drain the 
hills on each side of the valleys. They had probably much to 
do with the relative healthiness of this district in early times. 
Some of them have been observed to be earlier in date than the 
Via Appia (312 b.c.). When they fell into desuetude, malaria 
gained the upper hand, the lack of drainage providing breeding- 
places for the malarial mosquito. Remains of similar drainage 
channels exist in many parts of the Campagna Romana and of 
southern Etruria (especially to the north of Veii) at points where 
the natural drainage was nbt sufficient, and especially in cultivated 
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or inhabited hills (though it was not necessary here, as in the 
neighbourhood of Velletri, to create a drainage system, as streams 
and rivers were already present as natural collectors), and streams 
very frequently pass through them at the present day. The drain- 
age channels which were dug for the various crater lakes in the 
neighbourhood of Rome are also interesting in this regard. That 
of the Alban lake is the most famous; that of Nemi has been 
cleared in connection with the partial drainage of the lake, and 
found to be precisely similar; but all the other crater lakes are 
similarly provided. As the drainage by cuniculi removed the 
moisture in the subsoil, so the drainage of the lakes by emissaria, 
outlet channels at a low level, prevented the. permeable strata 
below the tufa from becoming impregnated with moisture which 
they would otherwise have derived from the lakes of the Alban 
hills. The slopes below Velletri, on the other hand, derive much 
of their moisture from the space between the inner and outer 
ring of the Alban volcano, which it was impossible to drain; and 
this in turn receives much moisture from the basin of the extinct 
inner crater. (See R de la Blanchere, in Dictionnaire des Anti - 
quites, s. vv., Cuniculus , Emissarium.) 

Prehistoric Remains. — Numerous isolated Palaeolithic ob- 
jects of the Mousterian type have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome in the quaternary gravels of the Tiber and Anio; 
but no certain traces of the Neolithic period have come to light, 
as the various flint implements found sporadically round Rome 
probably belong to the period which succeeded Neolithic (called 
by Italian archaeologists the Eneolithic period) inasmuch as both 
stone and metal (not, however, bronze, but copper) were in use. 
At Sgurgola, in the valley of the Sacco, a skeleton was found in 
a rock-cut tomb of this period which still bears traces of painting 
with cinnabar. A similar rock-cut tomb was found at Mandela, 
in the Anio valley. Both are outside the limits of the Campagna 
in the narrower sense; but similar tombs were found (though 
less accurately observed) in travertine quarries between Rome and 
Tivoli. Objects of the Bronze age, too, have only been found 
sporadically. The earliest cemeteries and hut foundations of the 
Alban hills belong to the Iron age, and cemeteries and objects 
of a similar character have been found in Rome itself and in 
Etruria, belonging to the civilization of the Villanovans (q.v.). 
It was her possession of the crossing of the Tiber that gave Rome 
her importance from the first. (See Rome.) For the prehistoric 
period see B. Modestov, Introduction d Vhistoire romaine (Paris, 
1907); T. E. Peet, The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy (Oxford, 
1909); D. Randall-Maclver, Villanovans and Early Etruscans 
(Oxford, 1924). 

The oldest linguistic monument of the Latini is the gold brooch 
of Praeneste (7th or early 6th century b.c.) and next comes the 
stele found in the Forum in Rome (6th century b.c.). 

It is uncertain to what extent reliance can be placed upon the 
traditional accounts of the gradual spread of the supremacy of 
Rome in Latium, and the question cannot be discussed here. Nor 
can we deal with the list of 30 communities belonging to the Latin 
league (c. 370 b.c.) accounts of which are given by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. 

At a still earlier period there existed another confederacy of 
30 towns, of which Alba was the supreme head. A list of those 
who were wont to participate in the sacrifices on the Alban Mount 
is given us by Pliny (N.II. iii. 5. 69) under the name of populi 
albenseSy which includes only six or eight of the list of Dionysius; 
and these among the least known. Many of the rest are unknown; 
while the more powerful cities of Aricia, Lanuvium and Tus- 
culum, are not included, and appear to have maintained a wholly 
independent position. This earlier league was doubtless broken 
up by the fall of Alba; it was probably the increasing power 
of the Volsci and Aequi that led to the formation of the later 
league, including all the more powerful cities of Latium, as well 
as to the alliance concluded by them with the Romans in the 
consulship of Spurius Cassius (493 b c.). Other cities of the Latin 
league had already (according to the traditional dates) received 
Latin colonies — Velitrae (494 bc.), Norba (492), Ardea (442), 
Labici (418), Circei (393). Satricum (385), Setia (382). 

The cities of the Latin league continued to hold general meet- 
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ings or assemblies from time to time at the grove of the Aqua 
Ferentina, a sanctuary at the foot of the Alban hills, perhaps 
in a valley below Marino, while they had also a common place 
of worship on the summit of the Alban Mount (Monte Cavo), 
where stood the celebrated temple of Jupiter Latiaris. The 
participation in the annual sacrifices at this sanctuary was re- 
garded as typical of a Latin city (hence the name “prisci Latini” 
given to the participating peoples); and they continued to be 
celebrated long after the Latins had lost their independence and 
been incorporated in the Roman State. 

Roman Supremacy. — We are on firmer ground in dealing with 
the spread of the supremacy of Rome in Latium when we take 
account of the foundation of new colonies and of the formation of 
new tribes, processes which as a rule go together. The information 
that we have as to the districts in which the 16 earliest clans 
( tribus rusticae ) were settled shows us that, except along the 
Tiber, Rome’s dominion extended only a few miles beyond the 
city gates. Thus, the confines of the Roman territory on the right 
bank of the Tiber, towards the sea, must be fixed at the fifth mile 
of the Via Portuensis at the grove of the Arvales and towards 
the S.E. it was again at the fifth milestone 

The boundary of the Ager Romanus antiquus towards the 
north-west is similarly fixed by the festival of the Robigalia at 
the 5th milestone of the Via Clodia. Within this area fall the 
districts inhabited by the earliest tribes, so far as these are known 
to us. The tribus Romilia was settled on the right bank of the 
Tiber near the sanctuary of the Arvales, the Galeria perhaps a 
little farther west on the lower course of the stream now known 
as Galera, and the Fabia perhaps on the Cremera towards Veii. 
We know that the pagus Lemonius was on the Via Latina, and that 
the tribus Pupinia dwelt between Tusculum and the city, while 
the territory of the Papiria possibly lay nearer Tusculum, as it 
was to this tribe that the Roman citizens in Tusculum belonged in 
later days. It is possible that the Camilia was situated in the 
direction of Tibur, inasmuch as this town was afterwards enrolled 
in this tribe. The tribus Claudia , probably the last of the 16 
older tribus rusticae , was, according to tradition, founded in 
504 b.c. Its territory lay beyond the Anio, between Fidenae and 
Ficulea. The locality of the pagi round which the other tribes 
were grouped is not known to us. 

With the earliest extensions of the Roman territory coincided 
the first beginnings of the Roman road system. After the Latin 
communities on the lower Anio had fallen under the dominion of 
Rome, we may well believe that the first portion of the Via 
Salaria, leading to Antemnae, Fidenae and Crustumerium, came 
into existence. The formation of the tribus Clustumina (the only 
one of the earlier 21 tribes which bears a local name)' is both a 
consequence of an extension of territory and of the establish- 
ment of the assembly of the plebs by tribes, for which an in- 
equality of the total number of divisions was desirable. The 
correlative of the Via Salaria was the Via Campana, so called 
because it led past the grove of the Arvales along the right bank 
of the Tiber to the Campus Salinarum Romanarum, the salt 
marshes, from which the Via Salaria took its name, inasmuch as 
it was the route by which Sabine traders came from the interior 
to fetch the salt, crossing the Tiber at Rome, just below the 
island. To this period would also belong the Via Ficulensis, lead- 
ing to Ficulea, and afterwards prolonged to Nomentum, and the 
Via Collatina, which led to Collatia. Gabii became Roman in 
fairly early times, though at what period is uncertain, and with 
its subjugation must have originated the Via Gabina, afterwards 
prolonged to Praeneste. The Via Latina, too, must be of very 
early origin; and tradition places the important conquest of the 
pass of Algidus through which it led, in 431 b.c. Not long 
after the capture of Fidenae, the main outpost of Veii, the chief 
city itself fell (396 b.c.) and a road (still traceable) was probably 
made thither. The rival trade route from Veii to Fidenae (the 
Tiber being crossed by a ferry) Collatia, Gabii and Praeneste 
must then have fallen into desuetude. There was also probably 
a road to Caere in early times, inasmuch as we hear of the flight 
of the Vestals thither in 389 b.c. The origin of the rest of the 
roads is, no doubt, to be connected with the gradual establishment 


of the Latin league. We find that while the later (long distance) 
roads bear as a rule the name of their constructor, all the short 
distance roads on the left bank of the Tiber bear the names of 
towns which belonged to the league — Nomentum, Tibur, Prae- 
neste, Labici, Ardea, Laurentum — while Ficulea and Collatia do 
not appear. The Via Pedana, leading to Pedum, may be of 
much later origin; it was a branch of the Via Praenestina. 

There must, too, have been a road, along the line of the later 
Via Appia, to Bovillae, Aricia, Lanuvium and Velitrae, going 
thence to Cora, Norba and Setia along the foot of the Volscian 
mountains; while nameless roads, which can still be traced, led 
direct from Rome to Satricum and to Lavinium. 

We can trace the advance of the Roman supremacy with 
greater ease after 387 b.c., inasmuch as from this year (adopting 
the traditional dating for what it is worth) until 299 b.c. every 
accession of territory is marked by the foundation of a group 
of new tribes; the limit of 35 in all was reached in the latter year. 
In 387, after the departure of the Gauls, southern Etruria was 
conquered, and four new tribes were formed: Arnensis (probably 
derived from Aro, mod. Arrone — the stream which forms the 
outlet to the lake of Bracciano, anc. Lacus Sabatinus ) , Sabatina 
(called after this lake), Stellatina (named from the Campus 
Stellatinus, near Capena) ; and Tromentina. Four years later were 
founded the Latin colonies of Sutrium and Nepeta. In 358 b c. 
Roman preponderance in the Pomptine territory was shown by 
the formation of the tribus Pomptina and Publilia, while in 338 
and 329 respectively Antium (founded as a Latin colony in 
494 b.c.) and Tarracina became colonies of Roman citizens. 

After the dissolution of the Latin league which followed upon 
the defeat of the united forces of the Samnites and of those 
Latin and Volscian cities which had revolted against Rome, two 
new tribes, Maecia and Scaptia, were created in 332 b c. in con- 
nection with the distribution of the newly-acquired lands. A 
further advance in the same direction, ending in the capture of 
Privernum in 329 b.c , is marked by the establishment in 318 b.c. 
of the tribus Oujentina (from the river Ufens which runs below 
Setia, mod. Sezze, and Privernum, mod. Piperno , and the tribus 
Falerna (in the Ager Falernus), while the foundation of the 
colonies of Cales (334) and Fregellae (328) secured the newly- 
won south Volscian and Campanian territories, and led no doubt 
to a prolongation of the Via Latina. The moment had now come 
for the pushing forward of another line of communication, which 
had no doubt reached Tarracina in 329 b c. but was now definitely 
constructed ( munita ) as a permanent military highway as far as 
Capua in 312 b.c. by Appius Claudius, after whom it was named. 
To him, no doubt, is due the direct line of road through the Pomp- 
tine marshes from Velitrae to Tarracina. Its construction may 
fairly be taken to mark the period at which the roads of which 
we have spoken, hitherto probably mere tracks, began to be trans- 
formed into real highway. 

In the same year (312) the colony of Interamna Lirenas was 
founded, while Luceria, Suessa (Aurunca) and Saticula had been 
established a year or two previously. Sora followed nine years 
later. In 299 b.c. further successes led to the establishment of two 
new tribes — the Terctina in the upper valley of the Trerus (Sacco) 
and the Aniensis, in the upper valley of the Anio — while to about 
the same time we must attribute the construction of two new 
military roads, both secured by fortresses. The southern road, 
the Via Valeria, led to Carsioli and Alba Fucens (founded as 
Latin colonies respectively in 298 and 303 b.c.), and the northern 
(afterwards the Via Flaminia) to Narnia (founded as a Latin 
colony in 299 b.c.). There is little doubt that the formation of the 
tribus Quirina (deriving its name possibly from the town of Cures) 
and the tribus Velina (from the river Velinus, which forms the 
well-known waterfalls near Terni) is to be connected with the 
construction of the latter high road, though its date is not 
certainly known. The further history of Roman supremacy in 
Italy will be found in the article Rome: History. We notice, 
however, that the continual warfare in which the Roman State 
was engaged led to the decadence of the free population of 
Latium, and that the extension of the empire of Rome was fatal 
to the prosperity of the territory adjoining the city. 
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Causes of Depopulation. — What had previously, it seems, 
been a well-peopled region, with peasant proprietors, kept healthy 
by careful drainage, became in the 4th and 3rd centuries b.c. a 
district consisting in large measure of huge estates ( latifundia ) 
owned by the Roman aristocracy, cultivated by gangs of slaves. 
This led to the disappearance of the agricultural population, to 
a decline in public safety, and to the spread of malaria in many 
parts; indeed, it is quite possible that it was not introduced into 
Latiuih before the 4th century b.c. The evil increased in the later 
period of the republic, and many of the old towns of Latium sank 
into a very decayed condition; with this the continual competition 
of the provinces as sources of food-supply no doubt had a good 
deal to do. Cicero speaks of Gabii, Labici and Bovillae as 
places that had fallen into abject poverty, while Horace refers to 
Gabii and Fidenae as mere “deserted villages,” and Strabo as 
“once fortified towns, but now villages, belonging to private in- 
dividuals.” Many of the smaller places mentioned in the list of 
Dionysius, or the early wars of the Romans, had altogether 
ceased to exist, but the statement of Pliny that 53 communities 
( populi ) had thus perished within the boundaries of Old Latium 
is perhaps exaggerated. By the end of the Republic a good many 
parts of Latium were infected, and Rome itself was highly 
malarious in the warm months. The emperors Claudius, Nerva 
and Trajan turned their attention to the district, and under their 
example and exhortation the Roman aristocracy erected numerous 
villas within its boundaries, and used them at least for summer 
residences. During the 2nd century the Campagna seems to have 
entered on a new era of prosperity. The roads radiating in all 
directions from Rome were connected by a network of cross- 
roads leading to the very numerous villas with which the Cam- 
pagna was strewn and which seem in large measure to belong to 
this period. Some of these are of enormous extent, e.g ., the villa 
of the Quintilii on the Via Appia, that known as Sette Bassi on 
the Via Latina, and that of Hadrian near Tibur, the largest of all. 

Latium Novum or Adjectum. — This comprised the terri- 
tories of the Volsci and Hernici, a rugged and mountainous coun- 
try, extending from the frontier of the Sabines to the sea-coast 
between Terracina and Sinuessa. But it was not separated from 
the adjacent territories by any natural frontier or physical bound- 
aries. It included the Hernican cities of Anagnia, Ferentinum, 
Alatrium and Verulae — a group of mountain strongholds on the 
north side of the valley of the Trerus (Sacco); together with the 
Volscian cities on the south of the same valley, and in that of the 
Liris, the whole of which, with the exception of its extreme upper 
end, was included in the Volscian territory. Here were situated 
Signia, Frusino, Fabrateria, Fregellae, Sora. Arpinum, Atina, 
Aquinum, Casinum and Interamna; Anxur (Terracina) was the 
only seaport that properly belonged to the Volscians, the coast 
from thence to the mouth of the Liris being included in the terri- 
tory of the Aurunci, or Ausones, who possessed the maritime towns 
of Fundi, Formiae, Caieta and Minturnae, together with Suessa in 
the interior, which had replaced their more ancient capital of 
Aurunca. Sinuessa, on the sea-coast between the Liris (Garigliano) 
and the Vulturnus, at the foot of the Monte Massico, was the last 
town in Latium. The Pons Campanus, by which the Via Appia 
crossed the Savo some 9 m. S.E. of Sinuessa, indicates by its name 
the position of the old Campanian frontier. In the interior the 
boundary fell between Casinum and Teartum Sidicinum, at about 
the 100th milestone of the Via Latina — a fact which led later to 
the jurisdiction of the Roman courts being extended on every 
side to the 100th mile from the city, and to this being the limit 
beyond which banishment from Rome was considered to begin. 

The Apennines comprised within the boundaries of Latium 
form rugged mountain masses from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. high. In 
them three streams rise; (1) the Anio, now called Teverone, de- 
scending from above Subiaco to Tivoli, where it enters the plain 
of the Campagna; (2) the Trerus (Sacco), rising below Palestrina 
(Praeneste) and flowing through a valley which separates the main 
mass of the Apennines from the Volscian mountains or Monti 
Lepini to join the Liris below Ceprano; (3) the Liris (Garigliano) 
which enters New Latium about 20 m. from its source and flows 
' past Sora tortuously to the sea at Minturnae. The lower part of 
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its wide valley is fertile, bordered with hills covered with vines, 
olives and fruit-trees, and well populated. Long after the Latins 
had ceased to exist as a separate people Roman writers used the 
phrase nomen Latinum, in a purely political sense, to designate 
the inhabitants of all cities on which the Romans had conferred 
“Latin rights” ( jus Latinum ), an inferior form of the Roman 
franchise, granted in the first instance to certain cities of the 
Latins when they became subjects of Rome, and later to many 
other cities of Italy, especially the so-called Latin colonies. Later 
still the same privileges were granted to places in other countries 
also — e.g. y to most of the cities in Sicily and Spain. All persons 
enjoying these rights were termed in legal phraseology Latini 
or Latinae conditioms. 

Several of the popes, as Sixtus IV. and Julius III., made un- 
successful attempts to improve the condition of the Campagna, 
the former making a serious attempt to revive agriculture as 
against pasture, while in the latter part of the 16th century a 
line of watch-towers was erected along the coast. In the Renais- 
sance, it is true, falls the erection of many fine villas in the 
neighbourhood of Rome — not only in the hills round the Cam- 
pagna, but even in certain places in the lower ground, e.g., those 
of Julius II., at La Magliana and of Cardinal Trivulzio at Salone 
— and these continued to be frequented until the end of the 18th 
century, when the French Revolution dealt a fatal blow to the 
prosperity of the Roman nobility. The 17th and 18th centuries, 
however, mark the worst period of depopulation in the more 
malarious parts of the Campagna, which seems to have begun in 
the 15th century, though we hear of malaria throughout the 
middle ages. A new epoch was marked by the discovery of its 
cause. (See Malaria, Mosquito.) The soil in many parts is very 
fertile, and springs are plentiful and abundant; the water is in 
some cases sulphurous or ferruginous. In the winter it furnishes 
abundant pasture to herds of silver-grey oxen and shaggy black 
horses, as well as to some two million sheep, which pass in the 
summer to the mountain pastures of the Abruzzi. The shepherds, 
who live in conical huts, with their fierce dogs, are a characteristic 
feature of the Campagna. The wool is sold in Rome ; the sheep are 
milked and cheese ( pecorino ) and ( ricotta ) made. A certain 
amount of horse-breeding is done, and the Government has, as 
elsewhere in Italy, a certain number of stallions. 

The modern “region” of Latium (Lazio) includes the four 
provinces of Frosinone, Rieti, Rome and Viterbo. (See Italy.) 
The rise in its population since 1901 has been mainly due to the 
growth of that of the city of Rome, but also to the enlargement 
of the “region.” 

See G. and F. Tomassetti, La Campagna romana (Rome, 1910) ; 
R. A. Lanciani, Wanderings in the Roman Campagna (London, 1909) ; 
T. Ashby, “The Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna,” in 
Papers of the British School at Rome , i., iii.-v. (London, 1902), and 
The Roman Campagna in Classical Times (London, 1927). 

LATONA: see Leto. 

LA TOUR, MAURICE QUENTIN DE (1704-1788), 
French pastellist, was born at St. Quentin on Sept. 5, 1704. He 
went to Paris in 1727 and entered the studio of Spoede, rector of 
the academy of St. Luke, who still continued the traditions of the 
old gild of the master painters of Paris. In 1737 La Tour exhib- 
ited the first of that splendid series of 150 portraits which formed 
the glory of the Salon for the succeeding 37 years. In 1746 he 
was received into the academy; in 1750 he received the title of 
painter to the king, and in 1751 he was councillor of the academy. 
La Tour retired at the age of 80 to St. Quentin, where he died on 
Feb. 17, 1788. 

See C. Desmeze, M. Q. de La Tour , peintre du roi (1854) ; “La Tour” 
in the Collection des artistes cllebres (1886) ; E. and j. de Goncourt, 
La Tour (1867) ; Guiffrey and M. Tourneux, Correspondance inidite 
de M. G. de la Tour (1885) ; Tourneux, La Tour , biographie critique 
(1904) ; Henry Lapauz6, Les Pastels de Maurice -Quentin de La Tour 
du Musie a Saint Quentin (1919). 

LA TOUR D’AUVERGNE, THEOPHILE MALO 

(1743-1800), French soldier, was born at Carhaix in Brittany on 
Dec. 23, 1743, the son of an advocate named Corret. In 1771 he 
assumed the surname of La Tour d’Auvergne, being descended 
from an illegitimate half-brother of the great Turenne. He entered 
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the army in 1767, and in the early part of the Revolution he 
opposed the proposals of his brother officers in the Angoumois 
regiment to emigrate rather than to swear to the constitution. In 
1792 his lifelong interest in numismatics and questions of lan- 
guage was shown by a work which he published on the Bretons 
while serving under Montesquiou in the Alps. After fighting in 
the Pyrenees his health broke down and he retired in 1795. On 
his return by sea to Brittany he was captured by the English and 
held prisoner for two years. When released, he settled at Passy 
and published Origines gauloises, but in 1797 he served, with the 
rank of captain, as substitute for a friend, on the Rhine (1797) 
and in Switzerland (1798-9), and was named by Carnot “first 
grenadier of France’' (April 27, 1800). He was killed in action at 
Oberhausen, near Donauworth, on June 27, 1800. 

La Tour d’Auvergne’s almost legendary courage had captivated 
the imagination of the French soldier, and his memory was not 
suffered to die. It was customary for the French troops and 
their allies of the Rhine Confederation under Napoleon to march 
at attention when passing his burial-place on the battlefield. The 
most striking tribute to his memory is paid to-day as it was by 
order of the first consul in 1800 on all occasions when the colour 
is taken on parade. “His name is to be kept on the pay list and 
roll of his company. It will be called at all parades and a non- 
commissioned officer will reply, Mort au champ d’honneur” 

LATREILLE, PIERRE ANDRfe (1762-1833), French 
naturalist, was born at Brives-la-Gaillarde (Correze), on Nov. 20, 
1762. In 1778 he entered the college Lemoine at Paris, and on 
taking orders in 1786, retired to Brives, where he devoted his 
leisure to the study of entomology. In 1788 he returned to Paris, 
but during the Revolution was imprisoned at Bordeaux. His 
PrScis des caractbres geniriques des insectes , disposes dans un 
ordre naturcl, which appeared at Brives in 1796, led to his being 
entrusted with the arranging of the entomological collection at 
the recently organized Museum d’Histoire Natufclle (Jardin des 
Plantes). He died in Paris on Feb. 6, 1833. 

His other works include: Histoire naturelle glnlrale et particulttre 
des crustacis et insectes (14 vols., 1802-05) ; Genera crustaceorum et 
insectorum, secundum ordinem naturalem in familias disposita (4 vols., 
1806-07) ; Considerations gintrales sur Vordre naturcl des animaux 
composant les classes des crustacis, des arachnides, et des insectes 
(1810) ; Families naturelles du rlgne animal , exposies succinctement 
et dans un ordre analytique (1825) ; Cours d'cntomologie (vol. i. 1831). 

LA TREMOILLE, an old French family which derives its 
name from a village (the modem La Trimouille) in the department 
of Vienne. Guy, sire de la Tr6moille, standard-bearer of France, 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Nicopolis (1396), and Georges, 
the favourite of King Charles VII., was captured at Agincourt 
(1415). Louis (2), called the chevalier sans reproche, defeated 
and captured the duke of Orleans at the battle of Saint-Aubin-du- 
Cormier (1488), distinguished himself in the wars in Italy, and was 
killed at Pavia (1525). In 1521 Francois (2) acquired a claim on 
the kingdom of Naples by his marriage with Anne de Laval, daugh- 
ter of Charlotte of Aragon. Louis (3) became duke of Thouars in 
1563, and his son Claude turned Protestant, was created a peer of 
France in 1595, and married a daughter of William the Silent in 
1598. To this family belonged the lines of the counts of Joigny, 
the marquises of Royan and counts of Olonne, and the mar- 
quises and dukes of Noirmoutier. 

LATROBE, CHARLES JOSEPH (1801-1875), Australian 
governor, was born in London on March 20, 1801. The Latrobes 
belonged to the Moravian community. C. J. Latrobe was an ex- 
cellent mountaineer, and made some important ascents in Switzer- 
land in 1824-1826. In 1832 he went to America with Count Albert 
Pourtales, and in 1834 crossed the prairies from New Orleans to 
Mexico with Washington Irving. In 1837 he was invested with 
a government commission in the West Indies, and in 1839 was 
made superintendent of the Port Philip district of New South 
Wales. When Port Philip was erected into a separate colony as 
Victoria in 1851, Latrobe became lieutenant-governor. He retired 
in 1854 and died in London on Dec. 2, 1875. 

See Brief Notices of ■ the Latrobe Family (1864), a privately printed 
translation of an article revised by members of the family in the 
Moravian Briiderbotc (November 1864). 


LATROBE, a borough of Westmoreland county, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., 41m. E.S.E. of Pittsburgh, served by the Ligonier 
Valley and the Pennsylvania railways. The population was 9,484 
in 1920 (86% native white) and was estimated at 12,500 in 1928. 
It is in a fertile agricultural region, which is also an important 
coking-coal district. In the immediate vicinity are numerous 
collieries, each with its coking ovens and employing many men. 
The borough has also steel works, woollen mills and other manu- 
facturing industries. At Beatty, 2m. W., is St. Vincent college 
(founded 1847). Latrobe was settled about 1851 and was 
incorporated as a borough in 1854. 

LATTEN, a mixed metal like brass, composed of copper and 
zinc, generally made in thin sheets, and used especially for monu- 
mental brasses and effigies. A fine example is in the screen of 
Henry VII.’s tomb in Westminster abbey. There are three forms 
of latten, “black latten,” unpolished and rolled, “shaven latten,” 
of extreme thinness, and “roll latten,” of the thickness either of 
black or shaven latten, but with both sides polished. 

LATTICE LEAF PLANT, in botany, the common name 
fbr Aponogeton fenestralis, an aquatic monocotylcdonous plant 
belonging to the small family Aponogetonaceae and a native of 
Madagascar. It has a singular appearance from the structure of 
the leaves, which are oblong in shape, from 6 to 18 in. long and 
from 2 to 4 in. broad; they spread horizontally beneath the sur- 
face of the water, and are reduced to little more than a lattice- 
like network of veins. The tuberculate roots are edible. The 
plant is grown in cultivation as a stove- or greenhouse-aquatic, 
as is also the closely allied Cape pond-weed or water-hawthorne 
(A. distachyns ), of South Africa. 

LATVIA, an independent European republic, lying east and 
south of the Gulf of Riga, with Estonia to the north, Russia to the 
east, Lithuania to the south, and the Baltic Sea on the west. Area 
24,440 sq.m. Pop. (1925) 1,844,805, of whom about 75*6% are 
Letts, 12-3% Russians, 4% Jews, 3% Germans and 2% Poles. 
The coast line extends for 338 m., and has three important har- 
bours, Riga, the capital, Liepaja, and Ventspils. Transit trade with 
Russia goes by rail from Riga to Stalingrad, from Ventspils to 
Moscow and from Liepaja to Romni, and also by waterways. The 
surface is low-lying, with a small patch of higher land lying west 
of the Mitau plain, and with a wide extension of the Russian 
plateau in the east, but no part is over 1,000 ft. above sea-level. 
The republic lies in a morainic region, with boulder clays, marshes, 
numerous lakes and much evidence of glacial striation. 

The climate is damp and foggy, and the Gulf of Riga is ice- 
bound from December to March, though Liepaja and Ventspils, 
lying on the open Baltic sea are ice-free all the year round. Spring 
is cold and dry, and rain falls in July and August; this is a disad- 
vantage for grain cultivation, and makes stock-raising and poultry- 
keeping more suitable to the country. The chief crops raised are 
rye, barley, oats and flax. Horses, cattle, sheep and pigs are bred 
and there is some dairying. Before 1914, Riga was the greatest 
timber port of the world, fed by the Daugava (Dwina) and its 
waterways which drew on Russian supplies, a source now much 
diminished. 

Latvia possesses about 5,000,000 acres of forest suitable for 
exploitation, and one-third of its surface is forest-covered. The 
trees are chiefly coniferous, though there is some oak, elder and 
birch. Latvia was devastated during the 1914-1920 war period, 
and the demand for timber for new farm buildings is at present 
heavy. The republic has no coal, and in the past much timber 
was consumed as fuel on the railways and in factories. The State 
Forestry Department is endeavouring to prevent undue exploita- 
tion, since timber is a valuable export and asset of the country. 
Coal is now imported, peat is increasingly used, and a project for 
an electric station utilizing the waterpower of the Daugava, is 
being considered. The former paper mills, cellulose and match 
factories, and wood distilleries were, in the majority of cases, 
ruined and dismantled during the World War, and timber is 
mainly exported in the raw, though manufactures are reviving. 
Timber and flax are the two chief exports of Latvia, and coal, fish, 
textiles, and metal goods, the chief imports. 

In order to encourage transit trade through Latvian ports, the 
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lines converging on Riga and Ventspils from Russia have been 
altered to the Russian gauge, while those for the Riga-Ostend-Paris 
line and for internal communications are normal gauge. The rail- 
way net is comparatively good, and there are several macadamized 
roads. Navigable inland waterways (21 1 m.) carried over 1,150,- 
000 tons of goods in 1925. In January 1925, 36 steamboats, 52 
sailing vessels and 12 motor vessels were sailing under the Latvian 



flag, and the republic owns 5 ice-breakers. The export trade of 
Latvia is mainly with the United Kingdom, Belgium and Germany 
and the import trade with Germany, the United Kingdom, Soviet 
Russia and Lithuania. The chief towns are Riga, Liepaja (Libau), 
Daugavpils (Dvinsk), Jelgava (Mitau), Ventspils (Windau), 
Rezekne and Cesis (Wenden) ( qq.v .). 

Administration, Education, etc. — There are some 6,000 
State officials. Teachers, judges, foresters, railwaymen, the agents 
and employees of government enterprises and monopolies are paid 
by the state. 

The whole country is divided into 19 administrative districts and 
3 prefectures: Riga, Libau, Daugavpils. Extensive autonomy is 
granted to the towns and parishes. The smallest units of rural 
self-government are the rural communes, of which there are about 
510 in all. Markets are held in 80 towns and villages, 37 of these 
having town councils. 

Justice . — The administration of justice is entrusted to the jus- 
tices of the peace, four district courts, the Court of Appeals and 
the Senate. The judges cannot be dismissed from office. The old 
local Baltic provincial law is still in force; and in Latgale the 
Russian law in part, pending codification. As the constitution pro- 
vides only for a single legislative Chamber, the Saeima , the func- 
tions of a second Chamber are to some extent fulfilled by various 
committees in the different departments, as, for example, the finan- 
cial council attached to the Ministry of Finance, the Agricultural 
Council to the Ministry of Agriculture, special committees for 
music, theatres, etc., attached to the Ministry of Education, and 
so forth. 

Vital Statistics . — The bulk of the population of Latvia are en- 
gaged in agriculture, only 35% of the population being urban. 
41,172 births and 28,399 deaths were registered in 1924. 

Co-operation . — The co-operative system is widespread and 
both consumers’ and agricultural societies are largely developed. 
The system of social clubs and unions is extensively adopted in 
rural districts, and is generously supported by the so-called 
“Culture Fund” created by levying a 3% tax on railway tickets. 
It has thus been possible to establish public libraries, co-operative 


houses, etc., in the country. Education is further promoted by an 
itinerant theatre, several provincial theatres, and an opera house in 
Libau ranking second to the national opera house in Riga. 

Education and Culture . — The official language is Lettish, a 
branch of the Aestian or Baltic grdup of the Aryan language, 
closely related to Lithuanian and old Prussian. The name Livonia 
formerly given to part of the district was derived from the Rus- 
sian name Live given to a people, calling themselves Lib, who were 
possibly a transition group between the Ugro-Finnish Estonians, 
and the Finnish Koreli. Their language is now extinct and they 
have become merged with the Letts. The Kurs, from whose folk 
name the place-name Courland was derived, are an admixture of 
Livs and Letts, whose language is Lettish. School attendance is 
compulsory in Latvia. In addition to the public elementary schools 
there are secondary schools, commercial colleges, several language 
institutes, and other advanced and specialized educational institu- 
tions including the university at Riga, created in 1919. Illiterates 
form only 8*5% of the population, and for every 100,000 of the 
population there are 300 university students. The study of Ger- 
man or English is compulsory in the middle schools, German hold- 
ing the first place; French and Russian are optional. Due encour- 
agement is also given to the elementary and middle schools of the 
national minorities in the form of state grants to German, Russian, 
Jewish and Polish schools. See also Lithuanians and Letts; 
Lettish Literature. 

Bibliography. — L. Arbusov, Geschichte Liv -, Est- und Kurlands 
(Riga, 1918) ; Dr. M. Valters, Lettland (Rome, 1922) ; J. Skujeniek, 
Latvija, Zeme un iedzlvotdji (Riga, 1924) ; J. Dombrovski, Latvju 
mdksla (1925) ; A. Bihlmans, La Lcttonie d’aujourd’hui (1925) ; A. 
Svabc, Latvijas Kulturas Vesture (1923); A. Zalts, Die politischen 
Parteien Lettlands (1926). (R. M. F.) 

Defence. — The Letts have a strong sense of nationality, which 
as early as the 13th century (Battle of Durbe, 1260) brought them 
in conflict with the Germans, who were followed by others in se- 
curing dominance over what is now Latvia. From 1795 the coun- 
try was under Russian rule, and its military history until the 
close of the World War belonged to that of Russia ( q.v .). The 
present-day independent Latvian Army dates from the creation 
of the new Republic in November 1918, followed in September 
1921 by admission to membership of the League of Nations. 

Recruitment , Service and Organization. Military service ranging 
between the ages of 20 and 50 is compulsory for all male citizens 
of Latvia. Nominally 18 months, but in practice 15 months are 
spent with the colours. The next 18 years are spent in the reserve, 
followed by service in the territoriaUarmy up to the age of 50 
years. According to latest information (1927) the budget effec- 
tives in the Latvian army numbered about 20,000, which included 
2,000 officers. The cost of the army increased from 34,500,000 
lats in 1924-25 to 41,100,000 in 1927-28, the increase in expendi- 
ture being explained by increase in the cost of living, new military 
construction and increase of military stores. The largest mili- 
tary formation is the division, of which there are four, in addi- 
tion to certain army troops. A division contains 3 infantry regi- 
ments and a field artillery regiment, which contains 6 four-gun 
batteries. The army troops include 1 cavalry regiment of 4 
squadrons, and 1 machine-gun squadron, 1 regiment of heavy 
artillery with 3 four-gun batteries, 1 regiment of two armoured 
trains, a battalion of sappers, electro-technical detachment, com- 
pany of tanks (with 4 tanks and 3 armoured cars) and a small 
motor-transport company. In 1927 the chief naval forces of 
Latvia consisted of two submarines and two mine-layers. 

The President of the Republic is chief of the armed forces of 
the state. He appoints a commander-in-chief of the army in time 
of war, which can only be declared by Parliament (Saeima). 
There is a minister of war with the usual subordinates. There is 
a small military air force numbering 450, with 13 bombing ma- 
chines, 7 reconnaissance and 6 fighting machines. 

See also League of Nations Armaments Yearbook (Geneva, 1928). 
Statesman's Yearbook (1927). Europa, 1928. (G. G. A.) 

FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Latvia lost nearly 40,% of her population in the World War, 
mainly by emigration in consequence of the German invasion, 
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Hardly 300,000 have returned out of the refugee population of 
1915-7. The greater part of the missing, near 650,000, perished. 
Almost all the industries and the industrial population were 
evacuated to Russia; 10,000 farms were utterly destroyed. Ma- 
chinery and equipment of* industries employing over 100,000 
factory hands were sent to Russia in 20,000 railway trucks. Of 
these the Bolsheviks have restored barely 200 trucks under the 
Peace Treaty of Aug. 13, 1920. In Courland the population and 
cultivated areas at the time of the German occupation, 1915 to 
1918, had diminished to one-third. Over half of the farms were 
destroyed or stood empty. 


Production — Cultivated Areas 



1909-13 

1920 

1927 


hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

Rye 

35 i ,°°o 

196,000 

256,000 

Wheat .... 

33, 000 

16,000 

58,700 

Barley .... 

191,000 

124,000 

185,300 

Oats 

306,000 

216,000 

305,200 

Mixed grain 


46,000 

67,700 

Peas 

23,000 

20,000 

36,600 

Potatoes .... 

80,000 

49,000 

85,500 

Flax . 

70,000 

30,000 

63,200 


The total cultivated area was thus in 1927, except for mixed 
grain, 990,500 hectares, as against 1,054,000 in 1909-13. 

The harvests were: — 



I9O9-I3 

1920 

1927 

Rye 

Wheat .... 

Barley .... 

Oats 

Mixed grain 

Peas .... 

Potatoes .... 

SS- ' : : 

metric tons 

325.000 

38.000 

173.000 

279.000 

18.000 

639.000 

30.000 

25.000 

metric tons 

119.000 

1 1 .000 

66.000 

113.000 

29.000 

13.000 

375 . 000 

10.000 
10,000 

metric tons 

259.000 
72,000 

130.000 
177,200 

57,ioo 

26,400 

717.000 
18,500 
16,600 


The grain harvest, apart from mixed grain, reached 833,000 
metric tons in 1909-13, in 1920 only 322,000, in 1924 and 1927 
only 710,000 and 724,000. Only the potato harvest reached its 
pre-war figure, the linseed crop was the same, the flax fibre one- 
sixth less. Four-fifths of the flax fibre harvest is exported. 

Finances. — When the Latvian Republic was formed on Nov. 
18, 1918, the country was greatly impoverished owing to the requi- 
sitioning of corn, cattle, horses, etc., by the German armies of 
occupation, though part of the supplies which could not be carried 
away were sold back to the peasants on the evacuation of the 
troops. In April 1919, a new paper currency, the Latvian rouble, 
was issued by the Government, which continued for a consider- 
able period to finance its requirements by this means, with the 
result that the exchange in terms of sterling rose from 215 5 rou- 
bles on Jan. 1, 1920, to 2,000-2,400 roubles in May 1921. After 
the demobilization of the army in the autumn of 1920, the fresh 
issues of currency were mainly for production purposes, and flax, 
hides and linseed were purchased by this means from the peasants. 
The sale of the stocks thus acquired brought in 2,000,000,000 
paper roubles to the State and enabled the finance minister in 
office in March 1921, Ringold Kalning, to raise the value of the 
rouble to 1,140 to the pound sterling, at which point it was sta- 
bilised. The currency was backed by gold to the value of 15,- 
000,000 gold francs and by foreign balances amounting to 7,- 

730,000 gold francs. The lat (=gold franc) was fixed at a value 
of 50 paper roubles, and the 2,270,000,000 paper roubles in cir- 
culation were thus covered to the extent of about 50% in gold. 
In 1923 the Bank of Latvia was founded and provided by the 
State with a capital of 10,000,000 lats. 

The total foreign debt amounted to 39,360,000 lats in the mid- 
dle of 1922, of which one-third had been paid off by the middle 
of 1925. At the end of 1925 there remains a debt of 5,500,000 
dollars to the United States for famine relief in the summer of 
1919, and of about £1,350,000 newly regulated debt to England 
for war deliveries. The finances in 1922-8 have been very soundly 


handled; not only has the foreign debt been considerably re- 
duced, but loans to the value of 30,000,000 lats were made from 
current revenue. The budgets of 1925-8 provide for further loans 
amounting to 35,000,000 lats from current revenue for agricul- 
tural purposes and for the construction of railways. The actual 
revenue for 1924-25 amounted to 215,680,000 lats and expendi- 
ture to 214,000,000. The budgets for 1925-26 and 1927-28 bal- 
anced at 160,000,000 lats (excluding railway receipts and the 
expenses of the spirits monopoly). 

Trade. — Latvia’s trade balance has been adverse since 1920. 
The official figures showed the following results: — 


Calendar year 

Imports 
(In millions of 
gold lats) 

Exports 
(In millions of 
gold lats) 

1920 

97 -o 

62-3 

1921 

73-4 

28-9 

1922 

107-4 

102-0 

1923 

211-9 

162-0 

1925 

280-5 

179-6 

1927 

283*5 

220-2 


But an inquiry undertaken by the Latvian “Ekonomists” in 
1925 No. 22 showed that the import figures were 10% too high. 

By reducing the import figure by 10%, and raising the export 
figure by 10%, the adverse balance is reduced from 70,000,000 
to 41,000,000 lats. But unsold imported goods valued at 70,000,000 
are said to be in Latvian warehouses. Meanwhile the adverse 
balance created such anxiety, that parliament decided in 1926 to 
increase the existing high customs duties of 20% to 100%. 

Latvia’s chief exports are timber amounting to about 60,000,000 
lats, about four-fifths of which goes to England, and flax export 
amounting to about 20,000 tons, valued at 50,000,000 lats. In the 
calendar year (1927) the butter export was estimated to be 10,- 

761.000 kg. valued at 41,262,000 lats. 

The chief imports are textiles, 50,000,000 lats, machines 24,- 
000,000, foodstuffs 70,000,000. In 1925-27 110,000 tons of rye 
and wheat were imported, 35,000 tons of sugar, 4,000,000 lats 
worth of tobacco. The imports of tea and coffee are small, also of 
fruits, on account of the high customs duties. 

Agrarian Reform. — Under the agrarian laws, 499 private 
estates were appropriated in Courland with an area of 1,124,000 
hectares; in Livonia 1,300,000 hectares; in Latgale about 750,000 
hectares. But from this area must be deducted the old peasant 
properties, also forest and uncultivable land. In reality there re- 
mained for division among the newly established peasant proper- 
ties in Livonia and Courland only an area of 832,000 hectares of 
agricultural land, i.e., arable, meadow and grazing land; in Latgale 
rather more than 250,000 hectares. Up to June 15, 1925, 82,761 
new farms were established, enclosing 100,000 hectares of forest 
land. The newly founded peasant properties consisted of 15 to 
17 hectares, the largest to 22 hectares. But included in the above- 
mentioned 82,761 new farms are about one-third garden and 
artisans’ holdings with an area of about 2 to 3 hectares. A further 

20.000 small holdings are to be established. The State has retained 
about 1,500,000 hectares of forest and about 500,000 hectares of 
uncultivable land, chiefly peat moor; the former landowning no- 
bility have only retained 50 hectares of land each. 

Bibliography. — Annuaire Statistigue (1920-27) ; Prof. K. Ballod, 
Latvijas Izveido$ana (Philadelphia, 1920) ; The Latvian Economist , 
publication of the Latvian Ministry of Finance (1920-27) ; Prof. K. 
Ballod, La Latvie, Acta Universitatis Latviensis, 3 vol. (1922) ; Report 
of the Bank of Latvia for 1924 (Riga, State Printing Office) ; P. Meyer, 
Latvia's Economic Life (Riga, 1925) ; Dr. B. Siew, Lettlands Volks - 
und Staatswirtschaft (Riga, 1925). (K. B.) 

HISTORY 

Latvia has no political annals throughout the seven centuries 
which preceded the formation of the present republic in 1918. 
Lettish tribes, racially akin to the Lithuanians, inhabited the ter- 
ritory which now constitutes Latvia from about the 10th century, 
but were neither the sole nor the oldest inhabitants, and there 
was no cohesion between them. Hence they became a subject 
people who, from 1158 to 1918, suffered four distinct periods 
of foreign domination, (a) During the period of pure German 
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rule (1158-1562) the conquerors were the knights of the Teu- 
tonic Order and the prince-bishops, now in alliance, now in feud, 
with the knights. What is now Latvia consisted then of two 
States: Livonia and Courland. During this period the former 
became powerful and, though German-ruled, wholly independent 
during 1347-1494. It fought Poland and Moscovy (1411-94), 
but exhausted itself in the effort and eventually fell a prey to 
powerful neighbours. (6) The period of Polish rule lasted from 
1562 to 1795 in Courland under the dynasties of Kettler and 
Biron; from 1562 to 1795 in Livonia under Polish governors. 

(c) The period of Swedish rule, 1629-1721, extended over Li- 
vonia only, which was administered by Swedish governors-general. 

( d ) The period of Russian rule, which first comprised Livonia 
after the Peace of Nystadt, and included Courland after the parti- 
tion of Poland (1795), lasted until 1918. - 

Throughout this time, the cultural superiority of the Germans 
remained unchallenged, the Teutonic knights and their descend- 
ants, the Hanseatic merchants and their successors being the 
privileged representatives of the public power and overlords on the 
land. The Letts, on the other hand, being serfs, obtained per- 
sonal freedom only in Russian times, in Courland in 1817, in 
Livonia in 1819, in Latgalia in 1861. Even then, as cultivators, 
they remained small holders dependent upon the big landowners, 
mostly of German extraction. This inequality before the law 
survived even after the liberation, the landlords having power 
to impress labour for road construction and transport. They 
maintained their game rights intact and obtained exclusive 
licences for the sale of alcohol. 

From about i860 onwards, the Letts, through associations of 
their own which met with the support of an active and alert 
press, encouraged Lettish enterprise in parochial and municipal 
affairs; Lettish co-operatives and savings banks; Lettish gather- 
ings for the propagation of folk-lore and song. By this means was 
attained a level of education and an economic standard which 
placed the Letts of Courland and Livonia far ahead of the Rus- 
sian peasantry, and out of it arose, during the insurrectionary 
movement of 1905, the idea of independence, or at least of 
autonomy. 

Latvia Independent. — The opportunity came with the World 
War. Lettish national units were formed within the Russian army 
in 1915 and fought gallantly, but later turned against the inde- 
pendence of their country, largely because of the influence of 
Bolshevik propaganda. It was left to the Baltic Landwehr (a 
territorial force of pro-German leanings and under the command 
of Col. Alexander, a British officer) to restore order. Riga was 
liberated on May 22, 1918, and red rule came to an end after 4V 
months’ duration. The Lettish patriots, Chakste, Meierovics, and 
Ulmanis, as delegates of the National Council, approached the 
Entente Powers. The de facto recognition of the National Council 
by Great Britain on Nov. 11, and shortly afterwards by other 
Powers, led to the solemn proclamation of the Latvian Republic 
on Nov. 18, 1918. 

By this time, the Russian and German imperial armies, the 
Bolshevik troops who followed in their wake and, lastly, the 
soldateska of the adventurer, Bermondt, had between them com- 
pleted the ruin of this formerly prosperous agricultural country. 

Nevertheless, the founders of Latvian independence were jus- 
tified in believing that the political frontier which now separated 
their country from Soviet Russia would not wreck all the former 
economic advantages and that their people, under a free demo- 
cratic institution, would make good the ravages of war. So 
great have been the effects of intermittent lulls in commercial 
activity that even the port of Libau (so important and prosperous 
in pre-war Russia) has become impoverished and its waterways 
have become impaired. 

Commercial Treaties. — A notable change set in after 1920 
when the first commercial treaties between the Powers and the 
Baltic and other Succession States were signed; and in 1922, the 
fourth year of her independence, the preliminaries for the con- 
clusion of economic treaties by Latvia were commenced, a normal 
project being drafted and negotiations begun with several coun- 
tries. 


The policy of the Latvian government was based on the follow- 
ing requirements: (1) the regulating of economic relations be- 
tween the Baltic States; (2) the obtaining of every possible 
advantage in the principal export countries; and (3) the regulating 
of import trade. At present (1928), attention is drawn only to 
such parts of the commercial treaties as relate to the exchange 
of goods. All the treaties of commerce so far concluded have 
been based on the most favoured nation principle. This principle 
is applicable to the citizens of both contracting parties, in con- 
formity with local laws, in all matters relating to travel, sojourn, 
study, craft, profession, industry and trade in all permissible 
articles. Latvian commercial treaties also contain the so-called 
Baltic clause, conceding to Finland, Estonia, Lithuania and Russia 
privileges over and above the most favoured nation principle, and 
in article 7 of the treaty with Great Britain (signed on June 22, 
1923) it is laid down that though most favoured nation treatment 
is accorded to British commerce “it is understood that His Bri- 
tannic Majesty will not claim the benefit of any Customs pref- 
erences or other facilities of whatever nature, which are or may 
be granted by Latvia in favour of Russia, Finland, Estonia or 
Lithuania in regard to Russian, Finnish, Estonian or Lithuanian 
goods respectively, so long as such preferences or facilities are 
not extended by Latvia to any other foreign country,’’ a similar 
clause being inserted in all Latvian commercial treaties. Such a 
limitation of the most favoured nation principle is nothing new 
in the history of commercial treaties, but it is more frequent now 
than before the World War. 

Bibliography. — C. Ballod, “Lcs Forces Hydrauliques et les voics 
d’eau dc la Latvie” (vol. vi., 1923) and P. Salito, “L’Ame du peuple 
Latvien” (vol. viii., 1923) of the Latvijas Augskolas Raksti ( Acta 
Universitatis Latviensis) ; I. L Evans, “The Agrarian Revolution in the 
New Baltic States,” in No. 9 of the Slavonic Review (1924) ; A. Ceich- 
ners, “The Latvian Balance of Payments,” in No. 12 of the Latvian 
Economist (Dec. 1925) ; Stephen Graham, Russia in Division (1925) ; 
O. Rutter, The New Baltic States and the Future (1925). 

For the Latvian standpoint, see M. Walters, Lettland und seine Ent - 
wicklung zutn Staat und die haltischen Fragen (1925) I B. Sien, Lat- 
t isc he Volks und Staat$wirt$chajt (Riga, 1925)- See also L’Annuaire 
Statistique de la Latvie (Riga, 1920, etc.) ; Latvijas Saube (Riga, 1923. 
etc.). 

LAUBAN, a town of Germany in the Prussian province of 
Silesia, is situated at the junction of the lines of railway from 
Gorlitz and Sorau, 16 m. E. of the former. Pop. (19 25) 15,904. 
It was founded in the 10th and fortified in the 13th century; it 
was devastated by the Hussites and by the Swedes. Lauban has 
a town hall, dating from 1541, and a conventual house of the order 
of St. Magdalene, dating from the 14th century. Its industries 
comprise machinery, yarn, thread, linen and woollen cloth manu- 
factories, bleaching and dyeing works and flour mills. 

LAUBE, HEINRICH (1806-1884), German dramatist, nov- 
elist and theatre-director, was born at Sprottau, Silesia, on Sept. 
18, 1806 He studied theology at Halle and Breslau (1826-29), 
and settled in Leipzig in 1832. Some early writings and his share 
in the literary movement known as Das junge Deutschland 
brought him under police surveillance and his works were con- 
fiscated. On his return, in 1834, from a journey to Italy, under- 
taken in the company of Karl Gutzkow, Laube was expelled from 
Saxony and imprisoned for nine months in Berlin. In 1837 he 
was again imprisoned for his revolutionary sympathies In 1839 
he returned to Leipzig, and began to write plays Chief among his 
earlier productions are the tragedies Monaldeschi (1845) and 
Struensee (1847); the comedies Rokoko, Oder die alten Herren 
(1846); Gottsched und Gellert (1847); and Die Karlsschuler 
(1847), of which the youthful Schiller is the hero. In 1848 Laube 
was elected to the national assembly at Frankfurt-on-Main for the 
district of Elbogen, but resigned in the spring of 1849, when he 
was appointed artistic director of the Hofburg theatre in Vienna. 
This office he held until 1867, and in this period fall his finest 
dramatic productions, notably the tragedies Graf Essex (1856, still 
occasionally acted), and Montrose (1S59), and his historical ro- 
mance Der dcutsche Krieg (1865-66, 9 vols.), which graphically 
pictures a period in the Thirty Years’ War. In 1869 he became 
director of the Leipzig Stadttheater, but returned to Vienna in 
1870, where in 1872 he was director of the new Stadttheater; with 
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the exception of a short interval he managed this theatre with bril- 
liant success until his retirement from public life in 1880. Laube’s 
work as theatre manager left its mark on the German stage, and he 
has given an invaluable record of his work in Vienna and Leipzig 
in Das Burgtheater (1868), Das norddeutsche Theater (1872) and 
Das Wiener Stadttheater (1875). He died at Vienna on Aug. 1, 
1884. To his later years belong the novels Die Bohminger (1880), 
Lowson (1881), Der Schatten-W ilhelm (1883), and his Erin - 
nerungen, 1841-1881 (1882). 

His Gesatnmelle Schriften (excluding his dramas) were published in 
16 vols. (1875-82) ; his Dramatische Werke in 13 vols. (1845-75) ; see 
also M. Moorman, Die Buhnentechnik Heinrich Laubes. 

LAUD, WILLIAM (1573^1645), English archbishop, only 
son of William Laud, a clothier, was born at Reading on Oct. 7, 
1573. He was educated at Reading free school, matriculated at 
St. John’s college, Oxford, in 1589, gained a scholarship in 1590, 
a fellowship in 1593, and graduated B.A. in 1594, proceeding to 
D.D. in 1608. In 1601 he took orders, in 1603 becoming chaplain 
to Charles Blount, earl of Devonshire. Laud early took up a posi- 
tion of antagonism to the Calvinistic party in the church, and in 
1604 was reproved by the authorities for maintaining in his thesis 
for the degree of B.D. “that there could be no true church with- 
out bishops,” and again in 1606 for advocating “popish” opinions 
in a sermon at St. Mary’s. Laud obtained rapid advancement. In 

1607 he was made vicar of Stanford in Northamptonshire, and in 

1608 he became chaplain to Bishop Neile, who in 1610 presented 
him to the living of Cuxton, when he resigned his fellowship. In 
1611, in spite of the influence of Archbishop Abbot and Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, Laud was made president of St. John’s, 
and in 1614 obtained in addition the prebend of Buckden, in 1615 
the archdeaconry of Huntingdon, and in 1616 the deanery of 
Gloucester. Here he repaired the fabric and changed the position 
of the communion table from the centre of the choir to the east 
end. In 1617 he went with the king to Scotland, and aroused 
hostility by wearing the surplice. In 1621 he became bishop of 
St. David’s, when he resigned the presidentship of St. John’s. 

In April 1622 Laud, by the king’s orders, took part in a con- 
troversy with Percy, a Jesuit, known as Fisher, to prevent the 
conversion of the countess of Buckingham to Romanism. While 
refusing to acknowledge the Roman Church as the true church, 
he allowed it to be a true church and a branch of the Catholic 
body, at the same time emphasizing the perils of knowingly 
associating with error ; and with regard to the English Church he 
denied that the acceptance of all its articles was necessary. The 
foundation of belief was the Bible, and when dispute on matters 
of faith arose, “a lawful and free council, determining according 
to Scripture, is the best judge on earth.” A close intimacy be- 
tween Laud and Buckingham now began, and proved the chief 
instrument of Laud’s advancement. On the accession of Charles, 
Laud’s activities were allowed free scope. A list of the clergy 
was prepared by him for the king, in which each name was labelled 
with an 0 or a P, distinguishing the Orthodox to be promoted 
from the Puritans to be suppressed. Laud defended Richard Mon- 
tague, whose pamphlet against Calvinism had angered Parliament. 
He supported the king’s prerogative throughout the conflict with 
the parliament, preached in favour of it before Charles’s second 
parliament in 1626 and assisted in Buckingham’s defence. In 
1626 he was nominated bishop of Bath and Wells, and in July 
1628 bishop of London. On April 12, 1629 he was made chan- 
cellor of Oxford University. 

At Oxford Laud carried out many useful reforms, including 
the codification of the statutes, the statute by which public exam- 
inations were rendered obligatory for university degrees, and the 
ordinance for the election of proctors, the revival of the college 
system, of moral and religious discipline and order, and of 
academic dress. He founded or endowed various professorships, 
including those of Hebrew and Arabic, and the office of public 
orator, encouraged English and foreign scholars, such as Voss, 
Selden and Jeremy Taylor, founded the university printing press, 
procuring in 1633 the royal patent for Oxford, and obtained for the 
Bodleian library over 1,300 mss., adding a new wing to the build- 
ing to contain his gifts. His rule at Oxford was marked by a 


great increase in the number of students. In his own college he 
erected the new buildings, and was its second, founder. Of his 
chancellorship he himself wrote a history, and the Laudian tradi- 
tion long remained the great standard of order and good govern- 
ment in the university. Elsewhere he showed his liberality and 
his zeal for reform. He was an active visitor of Eton and Win- 
chester, and endowed the grammar school at Reading, where he 
was himself educated. In London he procured funds /or the 
restoration of the dilapidated cathedral of St. Paul’s. 

As a judge he showed a tyrannical spirit both in the star 
chamber and high-commission court, threatening Felton, the 
assassin of Buckingham, with the rack, and showing special 
activity in procuring a cruel sentence in the former court against 
Alexander Leighton in June 1630 and against Henry Sherfield in 
1634 His power was greatly increased after his return from 
Scotland, whither he had accompanied the king, by his promotion 
to the archbishopric of Canterbury in Aug. 1633. “As for the 
state indeed,” he wrote to Wentworth on this occasion, “I am 
for Thorough ” In 1636 the privy council decided in his favour 
his claim of jurisdiction as visitor over both universities. Soon 
afterwards he was placed on the commission of the treasury and 
on the committee of the privy council for foreign affairs. He was 
all-powerful both in church and state. He proceeded to impose 
by authority the religious ceremonies and usages to which he 
attached so much importance. His vicar-general, Sir Nathaniel 
Brent, went through the dioceses of his province, noting every 
dilapidation and every irregularity. The pulpit was no longer to 
be the chief feature in the church, but the communion table. The 
Puritan lecturers were suppressed. He showed great hostility to 
the Puritan Sabbath, and supported the reissue of the Book of 
Sports, especially odious to that party. He insisted on the use of 
the prayer-book among the English soldiers in the service of 
Holland, and forced strict conformity on the church of the mer- 
chant adventurers at Delft, endeavouring even to reach the 
colonists in New England. He tried to compel the Dutch and 
French refugees in England to unite with the Church of England, 
advising double taxation and other forms of persecution. In 1634 
the justices of the peace were ordered to enter houses to search 
for persons holding conventicles and bring them before the com- 
missioners. In 1637 he took part in the sentence of the star 
chamber on Prynne, Bastwick and Burton, and in the same year 
in the prosecution of Bishop Williams. He urged Strafford in 
Ireland to carry out the same reforms and severities. 

He was now to extend his ecclesiastical system to Scotland. 
The new prayer-book and canons were drawn up by the Scottish 
bishops with his assistance and enforced in the country. The 
attack not only on the national religion, but on the national inde- 
pendence of Scotland, proved to be the point at which the system, 
already strained, broke and collapsed. Laud continued to support 
Strafford’s and the king’s arbitrary measures to the last. Though 
at first opposed to the sitting of convocation, after the dissolution 
of parliament, as an independent body, on account of the opposi- 
tion it would arouse, he yet caused to be passed in it the new 
canons which both enforced his ecclesiastical system and assisted 
the king’s divine right, resistance to his power entailing “damna- 
tion.” Laud’s infatuated policy could go no further, and the 
et cetera oath, according to which whole classes of men were to be 
forced to swear perpetual allegiance to the “government of this 
church by archbishops, bishops, deans and archdeacons, etc.,” 
was long remembered and derided. He was attacked and reviled 
as the chief author of the troubles on all sides. In October he was 
ordered by Charles to suspend the et cetera oath. The same month, 
when the high commission court was sacked by the mob, he was 
unable to persuade the star chamber to punish the offenders. On 
Dec. 18, he was impeached by the Long Parliament, and on March 
1, imprisoned in the tower. On May 12, at Strafford’s request, the 
archbishop appeared at the window of his cell to give him his 
blessing on his way to execution, and fainted as he passed by. 
On May 31, 1643 Prynne received orders from the parliament 
to search his papers, and published a mutilated edition of his 
diary. The articles of impeachment were sent up to the Lords 
in October, the trial beginning on March 12, 1644, but the attempt 
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to bring his conduct under a charge of high treason proving hope- 
less, an attainder was substituted and sent up to the Lords on 
Nov. 22. In these proceedings there was no semblance of respect 
for law or justice, the Lords yielding (Jan. 4, 1645) to the 
menaces of the Commons. Laud now tendered the king’s pardon, 
which had been granted to him in April 1643. This was rejected, 
and it was with some difficulty that his petition to be executed 
with the axe, instead of undergoing the ordinary brutal punish- 
ment for high treason, was granted. He suffered death on Jan. 
10, on Tower Hill, asserting his innocence of any offence known 
to the law, repudiating the charge of “popery,” and declaring that 
he had always lived in the Protestant Church of England. He was 
buried in the chancel of All Hallows, Barking, whence his body 
was removed on July 24, 1663 1 ° the chapel of St. John’s, Oxford. 

Laud never married. He is described by Fuller as “low of 
stature, little in bulk, cheerful in countenance (wherein gravity 
and quickness were all compounded), of a sharp and piercing eye, 
clear judgment and (abating the influence of age) firm memory.” 
His personality, on account of the sharp religious antagonisms 
with which his name is inevitably associated, has rarely been 
judged with impartiality. His severities were the result of a 
narrow mind and not of a vindictive spirit, and their number 
has certainly been exaggerated. His career was distinguished by 
uprightness, by piety, by a devotion to duty, by courage and 
consistency. In particular it is clear that the charge of partiality 
for Rome is unfounded. Laud’s complete neglect of the national 
sentiment, in his belief that the exercise of mere power was 
sufficient to suppress it, is a principal proof of his total lack of 
true statesmanship. The hostility to “innovations in religion” 
was probably a far stronger incentive to the rebellion against the 
arbitrary power of the crown, than even the violation of con- 
stitutional liberties; and to Laud, therefore, more than to Straf- 
ford, to Buckingham, or even perhaps to Charles himself, is 
especially due the responsibility for the catastrophe. He held 
fast to the great idea of the catholicity of the English Church, 
to that conception of it which regards it as a branch of the whole 
Christian church, and emphasizes its historical continuity and 
identity from the time of the apostles, but here again his policy 
was at fault; for his despotic administration not only excited and 
exaggerated the tendencies to separatism and independentism 
which finally prevailed, but excluded large bodies of faithful 
churchmen from communion with their church and from their 
country. The emigration to Massachusetts from 1629 onwards 
was not composed of Separatists but of Episcopalians. Thus what 
Laud grasped with one hand he destroyed with the other. 

Spiritual influence, in Lauds opinion, was not enough for the 
church. The church as the guide of the nation in duty and god- 
liness, even extending its activity into state affairs as a mediator 
and a moderator, was not sufficient. Its power must be material 
and visible, embodied in great places of secular administration and 
enthroned in high offices of state. Thus the church, descending 
into the political arena, became identified with the doctrines of 
one political party in the state — doctrines odious to the majority 
of the nation — and at the same time became associated with acts 
of violence and injustice. Equally disastrous to the state was the 
identification of the king’s administration with one party in the 
church, and that with the party in van immense minority not only 
in the nation but even among the clergy themselves. 

Bibliography. — All Laud’s works arc to be found in the Library of 
Anglo-Catholic Theology (7 vols.), including his sermons (of no great 
merit), letters, history of the chancellorship, history of his troubles 
and trial, and his remarkable diary, the mss. of the last two works 
being the property of St. John’s College. Various modern opinions of 
Laud’s career can be studied in T. Longuevillc, Life of Laud, by a 
Romish Recusant (1894) ; Congregational Union Jubilee Lectures , vol. 
i. (1882) ; W. H. Hutton, Wm. Laud (1895) ; Archbishop Laud Com- 
memoration, ed. by W. F. Collins (lectures, bibliography, catalogue of 
exhibits, 1895); Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury ; and 
H. Bell, Archbishop Laud and Priestly Government (1907); A. S. 
Duncan-Jones, Archbishop Laud (1927). 

LAUD, a term meaning praise, now rarely found in this sense 
except in poetry or hymns. Lauds is the name for the second of 
the offices of the canonical hours in the Roman breviary, so called 
from the three laudes or psalms of praise, cxlviii.-cl., which form 


part of the service ( see Breviary and Hours, Canonical). 

LAUDANUM, originally the name given by Paracelsus to a 
famous medical preparation of his own, composed of gold, pearls, 
etc. (Opera, 1658, i. 492-2), but containing opium as its chief in- 
gredient. The term is now only used for the alcoholic tincture of 
opium (q.v.). 

LAUDER, SIR HARRY MACLENNAN (1870- ), 

Scottish variety actor, was born at Portobello on Aug. 4, 1870. 
After working as mill-boy and coal-miner, he took to the variety 
stage, where he became a great favourite on account of his Scot- 
tish songs, written and composed by himself on folk-song founda- 
tions, and sung in character. During the World War he worked 
hard to assist recruiting, and the death in action of his only son 
elicited widespread sympathy. He was knighted in 1919. 

LAUDER, royal burgh and parish, Berwickshire, Scotland, 
on the Leader, 29 m. S.E. of Edinburgh. Pop. (1921) 759. The 
burgh is said to date from William the Lion (1165-1214); its 
charter was granted in 1502. In 1482 James III. with his court 
and army rested here on the way to raise the siege of Berwick. 
Robert Cochrane, earl of Mar, was hanged with other obnoxious 
favourites by Douglas, earl of Angus and other nobles at Lauder 
Bridge, in sight of his royal master. 

LAUDERDALE, JAMES MAITLAND, 8th Earl of 
(1759-1839), a member of parliament from 1780 until August 
1789, when he succeeded his father in the earldom. In 1806 he 
was made a peer of the United Kingdom as Baron Lauderdale of 
Thirlestane and for a short time he was keeper of the great seal 
of Scotland. He was one of the founders of the Society of the 
Friends of the People in 1792; but he gradually changed his prin- 
ciples and actually voted against the Reform bill of 1832. He 
died on Sept. 13, 1839. He wrote an Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Public Wealth (1804 and 1819); The Depreciation 
of the Paper-currency of Great Britain Proved (1812) ; and other 
writings of a similar nature. 

LAUDERDALE, JOHN MAITLAND, Duke of (1616- 
1682), eldest surviving son of John Maitland, 2nd Lord Maitland 
of Thirlestane (d. 1645), who was created earl of Lauderdale in 
1624, and of Lady Isabel Seton, daughter of Alexander, earl of 
Dunfermline, and great-grandson of Sir Richard Maitland (q.v.), 
the poet, was born on May 24, 1616, at Lethington. He began 
public life as a zealous adherent of the Presbyterian cause, took 
the covenant, sat as an elder in the assembly at St. Andrews in 
July 1643, an d was sent to England as a commissioner for the 
covenant in August, and to attend the Westminster assembly in 
November. In Feb. 1644 he was a member of the committee of 
both kingdoms, and was one of (he commissioners appointed to 
treat with the king at Uxbridge, when he tried to persuade 
Charles to agree to the establishment of Presbyterianism. In 
1645 he advised Charles to reject the proposals of the Inde- 
pendents, and in 1647 approved of the king’s surrender to the 
Scots. 

At this period Lauderdale veered round completely to the king’s 
cause, offering the aid of the Scots, on the condition of Charles’s 
consent to the establishment of Presbyterianism, and on Dec. 26, 
he obtained from Charles at Carisbrooke “the engagement” with 
the Scots on these lines Returning to Scotland, in the spring of 
1648, Lauderdale joined the party of Hamilton in alliance with 
the English royalists. Their defeat at Preston postponed the 
arrival of the prince of Wales; but Lauderdale had an interview 
with the prince in the Downs in August, and he persuaded him 
later to accept the invitation to Scotland from the Argyll faction, 
accompanied him thither in 1650 and in the expedition into Eng- 
land. He was taken prisoner at Worcester in 1651, remaining in 
confinement till March 1660. He joined Charles in May 1660 at 
Breda. On his accession Charles made him secretary of State. 
He was lodged at Whitehall and was “never from the king’s ear 
nor council.” He abandoned Argyll to his fate, permitted, if he 
did not assist in, the restoration of episcopacy in Scotland, and 
after triumphing over all his opponents in Scotland drew into his 
own hands the whole administration of that kingdom; he imposed 
on Scotland the absolute supremacy of the Crown in Church and 
State, and took severe measures against the Covenanters. 
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Lauderdale was a member of the, cabal ministry, but took little 
part in English affairs. In 1672 he was created duke of Lauderdale 
and earl of March, and knight of the garter. In 1673, on the res- 
ignation of James in consequence of the Test Act, he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner for the admiralty. In October he visited 
Scotland to suppress the dissenters and obtain money for the 
Dutch war. In 1674 he was created earl of Guilford and Baron 
Petersham in the peerage of England. His ferocious measures hav- 
ing failed to suppress the conventicles in Scotland, he summoned 
to his aid in 1677 a band of Highlanders, who were sent into the 
western country. He held his place, in spite of all efforts to dis- 
lodge him. On June 22, 1679 the last attempt of the unfortunate 
Covenanters was suppressed at Bothwell Brig. In 1680, however, 
failing health obliged Lauderdale to resign; in 1682 he was 
stripped of all his offices, and he died in August. Lauderdale left 
no male issue, consequently his dukedom and his English titles 
became extinct, but he was succeeded in the earldom by his 
brother Charles (d. 1691). 

See Lauderdale Papers Add. mss. in Brit Mus., 30 vols., a small selec- 
tion of which, entitled The Lauderdale Papers, were edited by Osmond 
Airy for the Camden Society in 1884-85; Hamilton Papers published 
by the same society; “Lauderdale Correspondence with Archbishop 
Sharp,” Scottish Hist. Soc. Publications, vol. 15 (1803) \ Burnet’s Lives 
of the Hamiltons and History of his Own Time ; R. Baillie’s Letters; 
S. R. Gardiner’s Hist, of the Civil War and of the Commonwealth; 
Clarendon’s Hist, of the Rebellion; and the Quarterly Review, clvii. 
407. Several speeches of Lauderdale are extant. 

LAUE, MAX VON (1879- ), German physicist, was 

born Oct. 9, 1879, Pfaffendorf near Coblenz. He attended 
the universities of Strasbourg, Gottingen and Munich, and became 
an assistant in the University of Berlin, and later in Munich, 
being subsequently called to the University of Zurich as pro- 
fessor. From here he went to the newly formed University of 
Frankfurt (on the Main), finally proceeding to Berlin University 
as a director of the Institute for Theoretical Physics. He 
specialized in theoretical physics, and is a champion of the modern 
school of Einstein’s theory of relativity. He also devoted his 
attention to the quantum theory, to the Compton-effect (altera- 
tion of the frequency of Rontgen rays), to Bohr’s atomic model, 
to the “Einstein-Bohr equation” and the disintegration of atoms. 
In 1914 he was awarded the Nobel prize for physics. Besides his 
work for various scientific publications, he also writes for the 
dailv Press. 

He was the first to suggest the use of a crystal to act as a 
“grating” for the diffraction of X-rays. He showed that if a 
pencil of X-rays passed through a crystal diffraction would 
take place and a pattern formed on a photographic plate placed 
at right angles to the direction of the pencil. This was verified 
experimentally in 1912 by Friedrich and Knipping, who worked 
under the direction of von Laue, and was the starting point of 
much subsequent work on X-rays and crystal structure. 

Since 1910 he has published the following books: Ueber e. Versuch 
z. Optik d. bewegten Korper (1911) ; Die Beugungserscheinungen an 
vielen unregelmassig verteiltcn Teilchen (1915); Ueber d. Moglichkeit 
neuer Versuche an Gluhelektroden (1919) ; Die Relativitat stheorie 
(1919); Ueber d. Auffindung d. Rontgen-strahlinterferenzen (1920); 
Das physikalische Weltbild (1921) ; Die Bedeutung d. Nullkegels in d. 
allgemeinen Relativitat stheorie (1922); Die Losungen d. Feldgleich - 
ungen d. Schwere v. Schwarzschild (1923) ; Zur Theorie d. v. gluhenden 
Metallen ausgesandten positiven lonen und Elektronen (1924); and 
with Dr. W. Gordon, Ein Verfahren z. Bestimmung d. Warmeleit- 
fahigkeit bei Gluhtemperaturen (1922). 

LAUENBURG, a former duchy of Germany, at one time also 
belonging with Holstein to Denmark, but from 1865 to Prussia, 
and now included in the province of Schleswig-Holstein in the 
republic of Prussia. It lies on the right bank of the Elbe and has 
an area of 453 sq.m. The surface is an undulating plain with fertile 
alluvial soils. ( See Prussia.) 

The earliest inhabitants of the district were a Slav tribe, the 
Polabes, who were gradually replaced by colonists from Saxony. 
About the middle of the 12th century the country was subdued 
by the duke of Saxony, Henry the Lion, who founded a bishopric 
at Ratzeburg, and after Henry’s fall in 1180 it formed part of the 
smaller duchy of Saxony, which was governed by Duke Bernhard. 
In 1203 it was conquered by Waldemar II., king of Denmark, but 


in 1227 it reverted to Albert, a son of its former duke. When 
Albert died in 1260 Saxony was divided. Lauenburg (Saxe- 
Lauenburg) became a separate duchy ruled by his son John, and 
had its own lines of dukes for over 400 years, one of them, 
Magnus I. (d. 1543), being associated with the Renaissance 
movement. The reigning family, however, became extinct when 
Duke Julius Francis died in September 1689, and there were at 
least eight claimants for his duchy, chief among them being John 
George III., elector of Saxony, and George William, duke of 
Brunswick-Luneburg-Celle, the ancestors of both these princes 
having made treaties of mutual succession with former dukes of 
Saxc-Lauenburg. George William was ultimately recognized as 
duke. Lauenburg next passed to his nephew, George Louis, elector 
of Hanover, afterwards king of Great Britain as George I , whose 
rights were recognized by the emperor Charles VI. in 1728. In 
1803 the duchy was occupied by the French, and in 1810 it was 
incorporated with France. It reverted to Hanover after the battle 
of Leipzig in 1813, and in 1816 was ceded to Prussia, the greater 
part of it being at once transferred by her to Denmark in exchange 
for Swedish Pomerania. In 1848, when Prussia made war on 
Denmark, Lauenburg was occupied at her own request by Han- 
overian troops, and was administered for a time by the German 
confederation, being restored to Denmark in 1851. Definitely 
incorporated with this country in 1853, it experienced another 
change of fortune after the war of 1S64 between Denmark on 
the one side and Prussia and Austria on the other, as by the peace 
of Vienna (30th of October 1S64) it was ceded with Schleswig 
and Holstein to the two German powers By the convention of 
Gastein (1865) Austria surrendered her claim to Prussia in return 
for payment and in 1865 King William I took formal possession 
of the duchy. Lauenburg entered the North German confedera- 
tion in 1866 and the German empire in 1870. It retained its 
constitution and its special privileges until 1876, when it was 
incorporated with the kingdom of Prussia. It ceased to be a 
duchy in 1918. 

LAUFF, JOSEF (1855- ), German poet and dramatist, 

born in Cologne on Nov. 16, 1855, served in the German army 
until 1898 when William II. summoned him to the royal theatre 
at Wiesbaden He composed dramas in honour of the Hohen- 
zollerns: Dcr Burggraf (1897) and Der Eisenzahn (1900). His 
novels are better than his plays Among them are Im Rosenhag 
(1897); Maria Verwahnen (1903); Sankt Anne (1908); Kevclaer 
(1910). He also wrote peasant epics: Jan van Calker (1887); 
Der Ilelfensteiner (1887) and others 

See A. Schrocter, Josef Lauff, ein literarhches Zeitbild (1899); 
B. Sturm, Josef Lauff (1903), and Spielmann, J. von Lauff, ein 
rheinischer Dichter (1915). 

LAUGHTER is commonly regarded as the expression of 
various feelings, such as sheer joy, lightness of heart, amusement, 
and feelings more grave than any of these. It is mainly a human 
phenomenon. Among lower animals laughter is a very rare occur- 
rence if, indeed, it is met with at all. Man is the laughing animal 
par excellence. And man is also the principal butt of laughter, 
though not the only one. He is the most laughed at as well as the 
chief or sole laughing animal. From the point of view of the 
student of psychology laughter presents the following main prob- 
lems: (1) What is it that provokes laughter? Intimately con- 
nected with this problem is the question whether or no there are 
different varieties of laughter. (2) The second main problem is: 
What is the function of laughter? 

( 1 .) The Causes of Laughter. — One obvious cause of laughter 
barely deserves passing mention, namely, tickling. This sort of 
laughter is a purely physiological or reflex reaction, and not the 
spontaneous expression of a feeling. And here we are only con- 
cerned with laughter as an expression of feeling induced by 
the observation, memory, imagination, or contemplation of some- 
thing or other. The problem before us is, what kind of things 
or situations make us laugh, or are felt to be ludicrous, when 
we observe or contemplate them? Some writers have attempted 
to reduce them all to one class, or to find in them all one com- 
mon characteristic which makes them ludicrous or provokes 
us to laughter. But these writers do not agree among them-- 
selves; each identifies the common cause or essential character- 
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istic with some other feature of the ludicrous situation. Thus 
Hobbes, for instance, held that any awkwardness or other deform- 
ity or imperfection in others makes one laugh because it heightens 
his self-esteem and so pleases him. The same sort of “sudden 
glory” (as Hobbes calls it) may be produced more directly by the 
apprehension of some excellence in oneself. Such exultation may 
account for some cases of laughter, but certainly not for all cases. 
Schopephauer, on the other hand, found the cause of laughter in 
the incongruity of what is apprehended. The sudden perception 
of incongruity certainly is a frequent source of laughter, and a 
common device for provoking it. Recently Bergson has attempted 
another general explanation. According to him, it is always the 
perception of the substitution of mere mechanism for adaptive 
pliancy that provokes laughter. Many cases of laughter caused 
by observed awkwardness, carelessness, thoughtless routine, etc., 
would certainly come under Bergson’s description. But as an all- 
inclusive theory Bergson’s view cannot be regarded as satisfac- 
tory. Prima facie , it seems unlikely that any uniform explanation 
will fit all the facts. Everyday language seems to bear witness to 
the existence of different kinds of laughter, provoked by different 
kinds of causes or situations. We commonly distinguish somehow 
between the ridiculous, the comic, the humorous, etc., on the 
one hand, and between laughter that is gay or grave, derisive or 
scornful, etc., on the other hand. In Heine's poem called “Woman,” 
the four stanzas of which it is made up depict each a totally 
different situation, passing from gaiety to tragedy, but each ends 
“and she laughed.” Needless to say, the laughter is very different 
in each case, as every good recitation of the poem makes the 
hearer realize. 

(2.) The Function of Laughter. — For the merely physiologi- 
cal function of laughter a passing reference must suffice — laughter 
benefits the lungs and is an outlet for some forms of superfluous 
energy. But we are concerned with the mental function or func- 
tions of laughter. In a general sort of way it is commonly 
realized that laughter has a useful function in human life. Laughter 
enables man to beguile the present, just as forgetfulness shields 
him from the past, and hope helps him to face the future. But, 
leaving aside such vague popular philosophy, various theories have 
been put forward by psychologists and philosophers. The most 
interesting of them is the view of Bergson. Bergson begins by 
pointing out that laughter is mainly a so'cial phenomenon. “Our 
laughter” (he says) “is always the laughter of a group. It may, 
perchance, have happened to you, when sitting in a railway car- 
riage or at a table d'hote, that you heard travellers relating to 
one another stories which must have appeared comic to them, for 
they laughed heartily. If you had been one of their company, 
you would have laughed with them; but, as you were not, you 
felt no desire whatever to do so. A man who was once asked 
why he did not weep at a certain sermon, when everybody else 
was shedding tears, replied: T don’t belong to this parish.’ What 
that man felt about tears is even more true of laughter. However 
spontaneous it seems, laughter always implies a kind of free- 
masonry, or even complicity, with other laughers, real or imagi- 
nary. It has often been remarked that the fuller the house, the 
more uncontrolled is the laughter of the audience. On the other 
hand, as has also often been remarked, many comic effects cannot 
be translated from one language into another, because they refer 
to the habits and thoughts of a particular social group.” It seems, 
therefore, natural that Bergson should attribute to laughter a 
special social function. And so he does. Laughter, according to 
Bergson, is a kind of social “ragging,” a method of “breaking in” 
people to the forms and conventions of society, a way of curing 
eccentricity and unsociability in their early stages. “What life 
and society require of each of us is a constantly alert attention, 
that discerns the outlines of the present situation, together with 
a certain elasticity of mind and body to enable us to adapt our- 
selves accordingly. Tension and elasticity are two mutually com- 
plementary forces which life brings into play. If these two forces 
are lacking in the body to any considerable extent, we have 
sickness and infirmity and accidents of every kind. If they are 
lacking in the mind, we find every degree of mental deficiency, 
every variety of insanity. Finally, if they are lacking in the 


character, we have cases of the gravest inadaptability to social 
life. . . . Society is therefore suspicious of all inelasticity of char- 
acter, of mind, and even of body, because it is the possible sign 
of a slumbering activity as well as of an activity with separatist 
tendencies that inclines to swerve from the common centre round 
which society gravitates. . . . And yet society cannot intervene 
at this stage by material repression, since it is not affected in a 
material fashion. It is confronted with something that makes 
it uneasy, but only as a symptom — scarcely a threat; at the very 
most a gesture. A gesture, therefore, will be its reply. Laughter 
must be something of this kind, a sort of social gesture.” 

Bibliography. — H. Bergson, Laughter , An Essay on the Meaning of 
the Comic (1911) ; J. Sully, An Essay on Laughter (1902) ; H. Spen- 
cer, “The Physiology of Laughter,” in Essays, vol. i. (1883) ; W. 
McDougall, in Nature, xcii. (1914). Sully’s Essay gives a full bibli- 
ography up to 1902. (A. Wo.) 

LAUMONT, FRANCOIS PIERRE NICHOLAS GIL- 

LET DE (1747-1834), French mineralogist, was born in Paris on 
May 28, 1747. He was educated at a military school and served in 
the army from 1772-84, when he was appointed inspector of mines. 
His leisure was given to mineralogy, and he assisted in organiz- 
ing the new ficole des Mines in Paris. The mineral laumontite was 
named after him by Haiiy. He died in Paris on June 1, 1834. 

He was author of numerous mineralogical papers in the Journal and 
Annales des Mines. 

LAUNCESTON (lahn'ston), a market town and municipal 
borough in Cornwall, England, 35^ m. N W. of Plymouth, on 
the South Western and Southern railways. Pop. (1921) 3,979. 

A silver penny of Aethelred II. witnesses to the fact that the 
privilege of coining money was exercised by Launceston (Dun- 
heved, Lanscaveton, Lanstone) more than half a century before 
the Norman conquest. At the time of the Domesday survey the 
canons of St Stephen held Launceston, and the count of Mortain 
held Dunheved. The number of families settled on the former 
is not given, but attention is called to the market which had been 
removed thence by the count to the neighbouring castle of Dun- 
heved, which had two mills, one villein and 13 bordars. It is not 
known when the canons settled here nor whether the count’s 
castle, then newly erected, replaced some earlier fortification. 
Reginald, earl of Cornwall (1140-75) granted to the canons rights 
of jurisdiction in all their lands and exemption from suit of 
court in the shire and hundred courts. Richard (1225-72), king 
of the Romans, constituted Dunheved a free borough, and granted 
to the burgesses freedom from pontage, stallage and suillage, 
liberty to elect their own reeves, exemption from all pleas outside 
the borough except pleas of the crown, and a site for a gild-hall. 
In 1205 the market which had been held on Sunday was changed 
to Thursday. An inquisition held in 1383 discloses two markets, 
a merchant gild, pillory and tumbrel. In 1555 Dunheved, other- 
wise Launceston, received a charter of incorporation, the com- 
mon council to consist of a mayor, 8 aldermen and a recorder By 
its provisions the borough was governed until 1835. The parlia- 
mentary franchise which had been conferred in 1294 was confined 
to the corporation and a number of free burgesses. 

In 1832 Launceston was shorn of one of its members, and in 
1885 merged in the county. Separated from it by a small bridge 
over the Kensey lies the hamlet of Newport which, from 1547 
until 1832, also returned two members. These were swept away 
when the Reform Bill became law. Launceston was the assize 
town until Earl Richard, having built a palace at Restormel, 
removed the assize to Lostwithiel. In 1386 Launceston regained 
the privilege by royal charter. From 1715 until 1837, eleven 
years only excepted, the assize was held alternately here and at 
Bodmin. Since that time Bodmin has enjoyed the distinction. 

Launceston lies in a hilly district by and above the river Kensey, 
an affluent of the Tamar, with the keep of the ancient, castle 
crowning the summit of a hill. On the northern slope lies the 
parish of St. Stephen. The castle, the ruins of which are in part 
of Norman date, was the seat of the earls of Cornwall, and was 
frequently besieged during the civil wars of the 17th century. In 
1656 George Fox the Quaker was imprisoned in the north-east 
tower for disturbing the peace at St. Ives by distributing tracts. 
Fragments of the old town walls and the south gateway are 
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standing. The church of St. Mary Magdalen, built of granite, was 
erected early in the 16th century, but possesses a detached tower 
dated 1380. A Norman doorway, now appearing as the entrance to 
a hotel, is preserved from an Augustinian priory founded in the 
reign of Henry I. The parish church of St. Stephen is Early Eng- 
lish, with a Perpendicular tower. 

LAUNCESTON (lahn'stQn) a city in the north-east of 
Tasmania at a point where the confluence of two river systems 
(Macquarie and Esk) forms the Tamar, a “drowned valley” which 
leads out, as a fairly broad but tortuous estuary some 41m. long, 
upon the north coast. The town is most picturesquely situated 
on low and originally marshy ground, which lies amid stream-cut 
hills of romantic charm. At the natural drainage centre of a 
radial system of valleys, which are mostly roomy and nearly 
all fertile, Launceston is the outlet of a productive agricultural 
and fruit-growing (mainly apple) area, its climate also being 
very favourable. (Av. ann. temps.: 64-5°-44° F; av, ann. rain- 
fall: 28 in. evenly distributed ) Its position on Bass Strait and 
opposite Melbourne is commercially advantageous and Launceston 
has aspirations as a port, tempered by the somewhat imperfect 
navigability of its water-approach for vessels of over 5,000 tons. 
The city (founded c. 1805, was proclaimed a city in 1888; pop. 
with suburbs, c. 27,000, second largest in Tasmania), is well laid 
out and substantially built, possesses numerous open spaces, an 
electricity supply, and other amenities which, in co-operation with 
its position, climate and surroundings make it a favourite tourist 
and holiday resort. The Mount Bischoff (tin) smelting works, 
as well as other industries (woollen mills, potteries, etc.) have 
been in existence here for over 50 years, but the recent (192 1-2) 
augmentation of the electric-power supply (Great Lake Supply 
scheme: see Tasmania) has encouraged numerous industries (saw- 
milling and furniture making; iron and railway engineering works; 
paint factories, etc.). The annual shipping (of all classes) amounts 
to some 380,000 tons and the trade to about £4.750,000 (27-6% 
of the total of Tasmania), of which about £1,000,000 represents 
overseas (i.e., cxtra-Commonwealth) trade. Exports are mainly 
agricultural produce, wool and fruit (apples). 

LAUNCH. (1) A verb meaning originally to hurl a missile 
or other object, or to shoot out suddenly. (Lat. lanceare , to 
hurl, from lancca, a spear.) It is particularly used of the setting 
afloat a vessel from the stocks on which she has been built. (2) 
The name of a type of boat, usually the largest size of ships’ 
boats, or a large boat moved by electricity, steam or other 
power. The word is an adaptation of the Span, lancho, pinnace. 

LAUNDRY WORK in its modern commercial aspect re- 
quires an elaborate mechanical plant very different from the crude 
appliances which were the first outgrowth of domestic processes 
of treading, pounding or rubbing. Its success owes much also to 
chemistry which has evolved suitable soaps, bleaches and solvents. 

Machinery. — The washing-machine consists of a horizontal 
outer drum in which revolves an inner cylindrical cage. All gar- 
ments of each owner are marked for identification and are placed 
in this cage which is divided into compartments of various sizes, 
thereby offering a means for sorting the clothes into like kinds. 
Within each compartment of the washer cage, wash bags or “nets” 
are frequently used to hold similar fabrics. These “nets” prevent 
the pulling and tearing of delicate pieces, and make marking less 
necessary. The machine is equipped with hot and cold water, and 
with high-pressure steam — the latter serving as a heating as well 
as a sterilizing medium. Large inflow and outlet pipes allow a 
rapid filling and emptying of the water. By easily regulated steam 
cocks, the correct temperature for the various processes is almost 
instantly obtainable. The direction of rotation of the cage is re- 
versed automatically every few revolutions, displacing dirt by 
forcing soap and water through the fabric. The operations of 
soaking, washing, bleaching (when needed), sterilizing, rinsing, 
blueing and even starching are done in this machine. 

Sterilizing (formerly accomplished by boiling at 212 0 which 
tends to weaken the fabric) is effected by keeping the garments 
at about i6o°-i8o° for a time sufficient to secure the desired re- 
sult. Stains insoluble in soap and water require special chemical 
cleaning by expert “spotters,” or by dry cleaning ( q.v .) where 


naphtha replaces water as the solvent cleanser. In place of twist- 
ing by hand or pressing between hard rubber revolving wringers, 
drying is effected industrially by an extractor which consists of a 
metal basket revolving in a closed drum. The basket revolves at 
a speed of 1,000 to 1,400 revolutions per minute, the water being 
expelled centrifugally. The drying is completed in heated boxes 
ventilated by means of electric fans and’ flues or in a heated re- 
volving cage, or “tumbler,” into which hot air is forced. 

Ironing. — Having been washed, starched and dried, the gar- 
ments are transferred to the ironer. The earlier form of ironer 
was the box or cold mangle, which pressed the creases from damp- 
ened clothing without heat. This mangle, sometimes known as 
the “flat work ironer,” has been replaced in the modern laundries 
by gas or steam-heated revolving rolls. 

While it was formerly customary for laundries to charge for 
work by the piece, a “rough dry” service has been widely offered 
in which the cost is based on weight, none of the work being 
ironed. Another service is “float iron,” in which everything is 
pressed by the “flat work ironer,” the cost being considerably 
less than for work finished by hand. The “float iron” is equipped 
with special springs which permit irregular thicknesses — belts and 
gathers for example — to “ride” through without strain. 

According to the Census of Production report of 1924 the value 
of the work done in commercial laundries in Great Britain 
amounted to £20, 717,000. 

Statistics. — The volume of business done by laundries in the 
United States in 1925 was approximately $500,000,000, an in- 
crease of 100% over 1919. These increases reflect several eco- 
nomic and social factors, the more important being an increase 
in wealth and the scarcity of domestic help, both of which have 
operated to transfer laundering from the home to central plants. 
The same factors have led to the installation of numerous electric 
washers and ironers in the home. 

Bibliography.— L. Ray Balderston, Laundering (1918) ; G. John- 
son, Textile Fabrics; Pauline Beery, Chemistry Applied to Home and 
Community ; Laundry Owners National Assn., The Cofiservation of 
Textiles , Practice for the Power Laundry Washroom; The Starchroom 
Laundry Journal; Laundry Age; National Laundry Journal; Laundry - 
men’s Guide. (L. R. B.) 

la uni6n, a port of the Republic of El Salvador, Central 
America, and the southern terminus of the International Rail- 
ways of Central America, which traverse Salvador and Guate- 
mala, the northern termini being Puerto Barrios on the 
Caribbean sea and the Sonsonate river on the Mexican border; 
through connections at the Mexican border it is thus possible 
to travel by rail from any point in the United States to La 
Union, which is therefore the present terminus of the completed 
lines of the Pan-American Railway. Pop. (1928) about 6,500. 
La Union lies 137 m. E.S.E. of San Salvador, the national capital, 
with which it is connected by railway and highway. It is the 
best port of the republic, lying on the shores of the great Bay 
of Fonseca and has a concrete and steel pier belonging to the 
railway that enables steamers to load and unload without lighters, 
the only port of Salvador where this is possible. The region pro- 
duces coffee, maize, rice and beans. Above the town rises one of 
the volcanoes which cross Salvador in an almost direct line from 
east to west, this cone being known variously as Conchagua, Pinos 
and Meanguera. 

LA UNION, a town of eastern Spain in the province of 
Murcia, 5 m. by rail E. of Cartagena and close to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Pop. (1920) 24,837. Numerous metal works and 
mines of iron, manganese, calamine, sulphur and lead, are in- 
cluded within the municipal boundaries. La Union sprang up in 
the second half of the 19th century. 

LAUPEN, BATTLE OF. For an account of this battle of 
June 21, 1339, see Swiss Wars. 

LAURACEAE, a family of dicotyledonous trees and shrubs, 
the best-known members of which are the laurels (q.v.). There 
are 40 genera and 1,000 species, nearly all tropical and sub- 
tropical and especially numerous in south-eastern Asia and in 
Brazil. The leaves are leathery and evergreen; the tissues con- 
tain oil-cavities; the flowers are without petals, the parts usually 
arranged in threes; the fruit is a berry. Besides the laurel ( Lau - 
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rus), the family includes the cinnamon, cassia and camphor 
(Cinnamomum) , the avocado-pear ( Per sea ) and numerous valu- 
able medicinal plants. In North America the family is represented 
by several trees and shrubs, found chiefly in the southern United 
States, like the sassafras, spice-bush and Oregon myrtle ( qq.v .). 

LAUREL, a city of south-eastern Mississippi, U.S.A., about 
100m. N.W. of Mobile; one of the county seats of Jones county. 
It is on ‘Federal highway n, and is served by the Gulf, Mobile and 
Northern, the Illinois Central and the Southern railways. The 
population was 13,037 in 1920 (39% negroes), and 18,000 in 1928, 
according to a local census. It is an important centre of the lum- 
ber industry (especially long-leaf pine), and its mills have a daily 
capacity of 1,300,000 feet. There are other manufacturing indus- 
tries, numerous and diversified. The factory output in 1925 was 
valued at $12,961,748. The city was founded in 1882 and incor- 
porated in 1890. 

LAUREL, At least four shrubs or small trees are called by 
this name in Great Britain, viz. the common or cherry laurel 
( Prunus Laurocerasus ), the Portugal laurel ( P . lusitanica ), the 
bay or sweet laurel ( Laurus nobilis ) and the spurge laurel ( Daphne 
Laureola). The first two belong to the rose family (Rosaceae), 
and to the section Cerasus (to which also belongs the cherry) of 
the genus Prunus. 

The common laurel is a native of the woody and sub-alpine 
regions of the Caucasus, of the mountains of northern Persia, of 
north-western Asia Minor and of the Crimea. It was received into 
Europe in 1576, and flowered for the first time in 1583. Ray in 
1688 relates that it was first brought from Trebizond to Constan- 
tinople, thence to Italy, France, Germany and England. Parkin- 
son in his Paradisus records it as growing in a garden at Highgate 
in 1629; and in Johnson’s edition of Gerard’s Herball (1633) it is 
recorded that the plant “is now got into many of our choice Eng- 
lish gardens, where it is well respected for the beauty of the 
leaues and their lasting or continuall greennesse” (see Loudon’s 
Arboretum , ii. 717). The leaves of this plant are rather large, 
broadly lance-shaped and of a leathery consistence, the margin 
being somewhat serrated. They are remarkable for their poisonous 
properties, giving off the odour of bitter almonds when bruised; 
the vapour thus issuing is suffi- 
cient to* kill small insects by the 
prussic acid which it contains. 

The leaves when cut up finely and 
distilled yield oil of bitter al- 
monds and hydrocyanic (prussic) 
acid. Sweetmeats, custards, cream, 
etc., are often flavoured with 
laurel-leaf water, as it imparts 
the same flavour as bitter al- 
monds; but it should be used 
sparingly, as it is a dangerous 
poison, having several times 
proved fatal. 

The following varieties of the 
common laurel are in cultivation: 
the Caucasian (Prunus Lauroce- 
rasus, var. caucasica ), which is 
hardier and bears very rich dark- 
green glossy foliage; the Ver- 
sailles laurel (var. latifolia ), 
which has larger leaves ; the 
Colchican (var. colchica ), which 
is a dwarf-spreading bush with narrow sharply serrated pale-green 
leaves. There is also the variety rotunaijolia with short broad 
leaves, the Grecian with narrow leaves and the Alexandrian with 
very small leaves. 

The Portugal laurel is a native of Portugal and Madeira. It was 
introduced into England about the year 1648, when it was culti- 
vated in the Oxford Botanic Gardens. 

The bay or sweet laurel (Laurus nobilis) belongs to the family 
Lauraceae, which contains sassafras, benzoin, camphor and other 
trees remarkable for their aromatic properties. It is a large 
evergreen shrub, sometimes reaching the height of 60 ft., but 


rarely assuming a truly tree-like character. The leaves are 
smaller than those of the preceding laurels, possessing an aromatic 
and slightly bitter flavour, and are quite devoid of the poisonous 
properties of the cherry laurel. The small yellowish-green flowers 
are produced in axillary clusters, are male or female, and consist 
of a simple 4-leaved perianth which encloses nine stamens in the 
male, the anthers of which dehisce by valves which lift upwards as 
in the common barberry, and carry glandular processes at the 
base of the filament. The fruit consists of a succulent berry sur- 
rounded by the persistent base of the perianth. The bay laurel is 
a native of Italy, Greece and North Africa, and is abundantly 
grown in the British Isles as an evergreen shrub, as it stands most 
winters. The date of its introduction is unknown, but must have 
been previous to 1562, as it is mentioned in Turner’s Herbal pub- 
lished in that year. It was carried to North America by the early 
colonists. 

This laurel is generally held to be the Daphne of the ancients, 
though Lindley, following Gerard ( Herball , 1597, p. 761), asserted 
that the Greek Daphne was Ruscus racemosus. Among the 
Greeks the laurel was sacred to Apollo, especially in connection 
with Tempe, in whose laurel groves the god himself obtained 
purification from the blood of the Python. This legend was 
dramatically represented at the Pythian festival once in eight 
years, a boy fleeing from Delphi to Tempe, and after a time being 
led back with song, crowned and adorned with laurel. The vic- 
tors in the Pythian games were crowned with the laurels of 
Apollo, and thus the laurel became the symbol of triumph in Rome 
as well as in Greece. As Apollo was known as the god of poets, 
the Laurea Apollinaris naturally belonged to poetic merit. The 
various prerogatives of the laurel among the ancients are col- 
lected by Pliny (Hist. Nat. xv. 30). It was a sign of truce, like 
the olive branch; letters announcing victory and the arms of the 
victorious soldiery were garnished with it; it was thought that 
lightning could not strike it, and the emperor Tiberius always wore 
a laurel wreath during thunderstorms. From its association with 
the divine power of purification and protection, it was often set be- 
fore the doors of Greek houses, and among the Romans it was the 
guardian of the gates of the Caesars (Ovid, Met., i. 562 et seq.). 

The last of the plants mentioned above under the name of 
laurel is the so-called spurge laurel (Daphne Laureola). This and 
one other species (D. Mezereum ), the mezereon, are the sole 
representatives of the family Thymelaeaceae in Great Britain. 
The spurge laurel is a small evergreen shrub, with alternate some- 
what lanceolate leaves with entire margins. The green flowers 
are produced in early spring, and form drooping clusters at the 
base of the leaves. The calyx is four-cleft, and carries eight 
stamens in two circles of four each within the tube. The pistil 
forms a berry, green at first, but finally black. The mezereon 
differs in blossoming before the leaves are produced, while the 
flowers are lilac instead of green. 

LAURENS, HENRY (1724-1792), American statesman, 
was born in Charleston, S.C., on Feb. 24, 1724, of Huguenot an- 
cestry. When 16 he became a clerk in a counting-house in London, 
and later engaged in trade and planting at Charleston until 1771, 
when he retired. He spent the next three years travelling in 
Europe and in superintending the education of his sons in England. 
In spite of his attachment to England, he united with 37 other 
Americans in a petition to parliament against the passing of the 
Boston Port bill. Convinced that a peaceful settlement was im- 
practicable, he returned to Charleston at the close of 1774, and 
joined the conservative element of the Whig party. 

He was made president of the South Carolina council of safety, 
and in 1776 vice-president of the State. He was sent as a delegate 
to the Continental Congress at Philadelphia, of which he was 
president from Nov. 1777 until Dec. 1778. In Aug. 1780 he 
started on a mission to negotiate on behalf of Congress a loan of 
$10,000,000 in Holland; but he was captured off Newfoundland 
and imprisoned in the Tower. His papers were found to contain 
a sketch of a treaty between the United States and Holland. This 
discovery led to war between Great Britain and the United Pro- 
vinces. On Dec. 31, 1781, he was released on parole, and finally 
exchanged for Cornwallis. In June 1782 he was appointed one of 
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the American commissioners for negotiating peace with Great 
Britain, but he did not reach Paris until Nov. 28, 1782, only two 
days before the preliminaries of peace were signed by himself, 
John Adams, Franklin and Jay. On account of failing health he 
did not remain for the signing of the definitive treaty. He died 
at Mepkin plantation near Charleston Dec. 8, 1792. 

His son, John Laurens (1754-1782), American revolutionary 
officer, was born at Charleston, S.C., on Oct. 28, 1754. He was 
educated in England, and on his return to America in 1777, joined 
Washington’s staff, and was entrusted with the delicate duties of a 
confidential secretary, which he performed with much tact and 
skill. He was present in all Washington’s battles, from Brandy- 
wine to Yorktown, and his gallantry on every occasion gained him 
the title of “the Bayard of the Revolution.” He wounded Gen. 
Charles Lee in a duel, fought on account of that officer’s disre- 
spectful conduct towards Washington. Laurens distinguished him- 
self further at Savannah, and at the siege of Charleston in 1780. 
After the capture of Charleston by the English, he was selected by 
Washington as a special envoy to appeal to the king of France 
for supplies for the relief of the American armies. The more 
active co-operation of the French fleets with the land forces in 
Virginia, which was one result of his mission, brought about the 
disaster of Cornwallis at Yorktown. Laurens rejoined the army, 
and at Yorktown was at the head of an American storming party 
which captured an advanced redoubt. He was designated with the 
vicomte de Noailles to arrange the terms of the surrender, which 
virtually ended the war. In a skirmish on Aug. 27, 1782, on the 
Combahee river, before peace was formally concluded, Laurens 
was killed. Washington lamented deeply his death, saying of him, 
“He had not a fault that I could discover, unless it were intre- 
pidity bordering upon rashness.” 

The most valuable of Henry Laurens’s papers and pamphlets, 
including the important “Narrative of the Capture of Henry Laurens, 
of his Confinement in the Tower of London, etc., 1780, 1781, 1782,” 
are in vol. i. of Collections of South Carolina Historical Society 
(1857). John Laurens’s military correspondence, with a brief memoir 
by W. G. Simms, was privately printed by the Bradford Club, New 
York, in 1867 (D. D. W.) 

LAURENS, a city in the hills of western South Carolina, 
U.S.A.; the county seat of Laurens county. It is served by the 
Charleston and Western Carolina and the Columbia, Newberry 
and Laurens railways. The population was 4,629 in 1920 (36% 
negro) and was estimated locally at 6,000 in 1928. It has cotton 
and cotton-seed oil mills and glass factories. The city was founded 
about 1845 and incorporated in 1880. 

LAURENT, AUGUSTE (1807-1853), French chemist, 
was bom at La Folie, Haute Marne, on Nov. 14, 1807; he was 
first an ingenieur des mines , and then preparateur at the central 
school of arts and manufactures in Paris. He occupied various 
industrial positions, and was appointed professor of chemistry at 
Bordeaux in 1838, a post which he held until 1846. He was ap- 
pointed warder of the mint at Paris in 1848, and there he stayed 
until his death, on April 15, 1853. Although he made a number 
of important discoveries in organic chemistry, his greatest con- 
tribution to chemistry was his clarification of the obscure ideas 
concerning equivalent, atomic and molecular weights. In this 
way he assisted in bringing to light Avagadro’s hypothesis ( see 
Chemistry: Physical ), which played a great part in the accurate 
fixing of atomic weights ( q.v .). In conjunction with C. F. Ger- 
hardt (q.v.) he helped to develop the systematic classification of 
organic compounds (see Chemistry: Organic). 

His son, Paul Mathieu Hermann Laurent, French mathe- 
matician, was bom on Sept. 2, 1841, and died Feb. 19, 1908; he 
was rdpdtiteur at the Polytechnic school of Paris, and published 
a number of papers on various aspects of mathematics. 

LAURENT, FRANCOIS (1810-1887), Belgian historian 
and jurisconsult, was born at Luxemburg on July 8, 1810. He 
served in the ministry of justice for some time before he became 
professor of civil law in the university of Ghent in 1836. His 
advocacy of liberal and anti-clerical principles both from his chair 
and in the press made him bitter enemies, but he retained his 
position until his death on Feb. 11, 1887. His chief historical 
work is £tudes sitr I’histoire de Vhumamti (18 vols., Ghent and 


Brussels, 1855-70). His fame as a lawyer rests on his authoritative 
exposition of the Code Napoleon in his Principes de droit civil 
(Brussels, 33 vols., 1869-78), and his Droit civil international 
(Brussels, 8 vols., 1880-81). 

For a complete list of his works, see G Koninck, Bibliographic 
nationale (Brussels, vol. ii., 1892). 

LAURENTINA, VIA, ancient southward road from Rome. 
The nomenclature of roads between the Via Ardeatina and 4 the Via 
Ostiensis is difficult. Probably the Via Laurentina proper is that 
which led out of the postern generally called the Porta Ardeatina 
of the Aurelian wall and went direct to Lavinium, while the road 
branching from the Via Ostiensis at the third mile, and leading 
past Decimo to Lavinium, is that called Via Laurentina by Pliny 
(see Lavinium). On this latter road, beyond Decimo, two mile- 
stones, one of Tiberius, the other of Maxentius, each bearing the 
number 11, have been found. 

LAURENTIUS JUSTINIANUS: see Giustiniani. 
LAURIA (LURIA or LORIA) ROGER DE (d 1305), 
admiral of Aragon and Sicily, was the most prominent figure in 
the naval war which arose directly from the Sicilian Vespers. 
Brought up at the court of Aragon, after the submission of Sicily 
to Peter III., in 1283 he was made admiral and in the same year 
defeated a French naval force in the service of Charles of 
Anjou, off Malta. In 1284 Roger defeated the Angevine fleet 
in the Bay of Naples, taking prisoner the heir to the kingdom, 
Charles of Salerno. In 1285 he fought on the coast of Catalonia 
one of the most brilliant campaigns in all naval history. The 
French king Philippe le Hardi had invaded Catalonia with a large 
army, which relied almost wholly for its stores on the co-operation 
of its allies stationed in squadrons along the coast. Roger de 
Lauria, recalled from Palermo by Peter III. fell on the central 
squadron of the French fleet near the Hormigas: the Catalan and 
Sicilian squadrons gained a complete victory. 

This campaign, which was followed up by destructive attacks 
on the French coast, saved Catalonia from the invaders and com- 
pletely ruined the French naval power for the time being. 

After the death of Peter III. (1286), Roger de Lauria adhered 
for a time to Fadrique, younger brother of the new king, James, 
who had accepted the Sicilian crown in defiance of both the 
Angevines and his senior. Fadrique’s arrogant temper and 'his own 
large estates in Valencia (which were a strong reason for not 
offending the king of Aragon) led to Lauria’s secession. His 
Sicilian estates were confiscated by Fadrique and one of his 
nephews was put to death as a traitor. Roger de Lauria died at 
Valencia on Jan. 2, 1305. 

See M. Amari, La guerra del Vespro Siciliano (Paris, 1843, 2 vols.) ; 
Ramon de Muntaner, Chronica , ed. K. Lanz (Stuttgart, 1844) ; Ch. de 
la Ronciere, Histoire de la marine fran^aise, i. 189-217. 

LAURIER, SIR WILFRID (1841-1919); Canadian states- 
man, was born on Nov. 20, 1841, at St. Lin, Quebec, of French 
Roman Catholic parents. He attended the elementary school of 
his native parish and for eight or nine months the Protestant 
elementary school at New Glasgow to learn English; his associa- 
tion with the Presbyterian family with whom he lived during this 
period had a permanent influence on his mind. At 12 years of 
age he entered L’Assomption college, which he left in i860 to 
study law at McGill university. At graduation he delivered the 
valedictory address which, like so many of his later utterances, 
closed with an appeal for sympathy and union between the French 
and English races as the secret of the future of Canada. He prac- 
tised law in Montreal, but owing to ill-health soon removed to 
Athabaska, where he opened a law office and edited Le Defricheur. 

While at Montreal Laurier joined the lnstitut Canadien, a 
literary and scientific society which, owing to its liberal dis- 
cussions and the fact that certain books upon its shelves were on 
the Index, was finally condemned by Roman Catholic authorities. 
Le Defricheur was an organ of extreme French sentiment, opposed 
to confederation, and also under ecclesiastical censure. One of its 
few surviving copies contains an article by Laurier opposing con- 
federation as a scheme designed in the interest of the English 
colonies in North America, and certain to prove the tomb of the 
French and of Lower Canada. 
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Laurier was elected to the Quebec legislature in 1871, and his 
first speech aroused attention both by its literary qualities and 
the attractive manner and logical method of the speaker. He was 
equally successful in the Dominion House of Commons, to which 
he was elected by a small majority in 1874. During his first two 
years in the federal parliament his chief speeches were in defence 
of Riel and the French halfbreeds who were concerned in the 
Red river rebellion, and on fiscal questions. Sir John Macdonald, 
then in opposition, had committed his party to a protectionist 
policy, and Laurier, notwithstanding that the Liberals stood for 
a low tariff, avowed himself to be “a moderate protectionist,” be- 
cause he felt that a young country needed protection for the de- 
velopment of its manufactures. In the bye-election which followed 
Laurier’s admission to the cabinet he was defeated — the only per- 
sonal defeat he ever sustained; but a few weeks later he was re- 
turned for Quebec East, a constituency which he held thenceforth 
by enormous majorities. In 1878 his party went out of office and 
Sir John Macdonald entered upon a long term of power, with 
protection as the chief feature of his policy, to which was added 
afterwards the construction of the Canadian Pacific railway. 

After the defeat of the Mackenzie government, Laurier sat in 
Parliament as the leader of the Quebec Liberals and first lieutenant 
to the Hon. Edward Blake, who succeeded Mackenzie in the 
leadership of the party. He was associated with Blake in his 
sustained opposition to high tariff, and to the Conservative plan 
for the construction of the Canadian Pacific railway, and was a 
conspicuous figure in the long struggle between Sir John Mac- 
donald and the Liberal leaders to settle the territorial limits of 
Ontario and the legislative rights of the provinces under the con- 
stitution. He was also in conflict with the ultramontane element 
in Quebec, which was closely allied with Conservative politicians. 

In 1887, upon the resignation of Blake, Laurier became Liberal 
leader. He was the first French Canadian to lead a federal party 
in Canada since confederation. Apart from the fear that he would 
arouse prejudice in the English-speaking provinces, the second 
Riel rebellion was then still fresh in the public mind, and the 
fierce nationalist agitation which Riel’s execution had excited in 
Quebec had hardly subsided. Laurier could hardly have come to 
the leadership at a more inopportune moment, but from the first 
he won great popularity even in the English-speaking provinces, 
and showed unusual capacity for leadership. His party was beaten 
in the first general election held after he became leader (1891), 
but even with its policy of unrestricted reciprocity with the 
United States, and with Sir John Macdonald still at the head of 
the Conservative party, it was beaten by only a small majority. 
Five years later, with unrestricted reciprocity relegated to the 
background, and with a platform which demanded tariff revision 
so adjusted as not to endanger established interests, and which 
opposed the federal measure to restore in Manitoba the separate 
or Roman Catholic schools which the provincial government had 
abolished, Laurier carried the country, and in July 1896 was called 
by Lord Aberdeen, then governor-general, to form a government. 

FIRST FRENCH-CAN ADIAN PREMIER 

He was the first French-Canadian to become premier; and his 
personal supremacy was shown by his long continuance in power. 
From 1896-1910 he held a position within the British Empire 
which was in its way unique, and in this period he had seen 
Canadian prosperity advance progressively by leaps and bounds. 
The chief features of his administration were the fiscal preference 
of 33i% in favour of goods from Great Britain, the despatch of 
Canadian contingents to South Africa during the Boer War, the 
contract with the Grand Trunk railway for the construction of a 
second transcontinental road, the assumption by Canada of the 
imperial fortresses at Halifax and Esquimault, the appointment 
of a federal railway commission with power to regulate freight 
charges, express rates and telephone rates, and the relations be- 
tween competing companies, the reduction of the postal rate to 
Great Britain from 5 to 2 cents and of the domestic rate from 3 
to 2 cents, a substantial contribution to the Pacific cable, a prac- 
tical policy of settlement and development in the Western terri- 
tories, the division of the North-west territories into Alberta and 
Saskatchewan and the enactment of the legislation necessary to 
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give them provincial status, and finally (1910) a tariff arrange- 
ment with the United States, which, if not all that Canada might 
claim in the way of reciprocity, showed how entirely the course 
of events had changed the balance of commercial interests in 
North America. 

During his first visit to Great Britain on Queen Victoria’s 
diamond jubilee (1897), he received the grand cross of the Bath, 
and secured the denunciation of the Belgian and German treaties, 
thus obtaining for the colonies the right to make preferential 
trade arrangements with the mother country. His personality 
made a powerful impression in Great Britain and also in France, 
which he visited before his return to Canada. Some of his speeches 
in Great Britain, coming as they did from a French-Canadian, 
and revealing delicate appreciation of British sentiment and of 
the genius of British institutions, excited great enthusiasm, while 
one or two impassioned speeches in the Canadian parliament dur- 
ing the Boer War profoundly influenced Canada and had a pro- 
nounced effect throughout the empire. 

At the general election of 19 n the Liberals were defeated over 
the reciprocity agreement with the United States and the naval 
question, but Laurier remained leader until his death. At the out- 
break of the World War in 1914 he eloquently defended Great 
Britain’s cause and supported the urgent measures adopted for 
the maintenance of Canadian troops. However, he strongly op- 
posed conscription on the ground that it was a departure from 
the enactments of the Military Service Act, and a still wider 
departure from the principles of constitutional government. When 
Sir Robert Borden was invited to attend continuous meetings of 
the war cabinet in London, Sir Wilfrid expressed his desire to 
facilitate public business in Canada in order to make the absence 
of the Premier possible. He declined, however, to enter the 
cabinet in the Coalition government. In 1918 Sir Wilfrid took 
part in the debate on hereditary titles and honours in Canada and 
opposed them. He died in Ottawa on Feb 17, 1919. 

A skilful party-leader, Laurier kept from the first the respect 
of his opponents; while enforcing the orderly conduct of public 
business, he was careful as first minister to maintain the dignity 
of parliament. In office he proved more of an opportunist than 
his career in opposition would have indicated, but his political 
courage and personal integrity remained beyond suspicion. His 
jealousy for the political autonomy of Canada was noticeable at 
the Colonial conference held at the time of King Edward’s 
coronation, and marked his diplomatic dealings with the mother 
country. But he strove for sympathetic relations and general 
legislative and fiscal co-operation between the two countries. He 
strove also for good relations between the two races in Canada, 
and between Canada and the United States. Although he was 
classed in Canada as a Liberal, his tendencies in England would 
have been considered strongly conservative; an individualist, he 
opposed the intrusion of the State into private enterprise, and 
showed no sympathy with State operation of railways, telegraphs 
and telephones, or with kindred proposals for the extension of 
the obligations of the central government. 

Bibliography. — J. S. Willison, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal 
Party (Toronto, 1903, Revised ed., 1926) ; L. O. David, Laurier et 
son temps (Montreal, 1905, 2nd ed., 1919) ; H. Moreau, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Premier Ministre du Canada (Paris, 1902) ; P. Mar Arthur, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier (1919) ; O. D. Skelton, Life and Letters of Sir W. 
Laurier (1921); J. Dafoe, Laurier , A Study in Canadian Politics 
(1922) ; see also the collection of Laurier’s speeches (1871-90) compiled 
by U. Barthe (Quebec, 1890). (J. S. W.) 

LAURISTON, JACQUES ALEXANDRE BERNARD 
LAW, Marquis de (1768-1828), French soldier and diplomatist, 
was bom at Pondicherry on Feb. 1, 1768. He obtained his first 
commission about 1786, served in the earlier Revolutionary cam- 
paigns, and became brigadier of artillery in 1795. Resigning in 
1796, he was brought back into the service in 1800 as aide-de- 
camp to Napoleon. Lauriston became director of the Le F&re 
artillery school and afterwards special envoy to Denmark, and he 
was selected to convey to England the ratification of the peace 
of Amiens (1802). In 1805, having risen to the rank of general 
of division, he took part in the war against Austria. He was made 
governor-general of Venice (1807), took part in the Erfurt nego- 
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tiations (1808), was made a count, served with the emperor in 
Spain (1808-1809) and held commands in the Italian campaign 
and the advance to Vienna in the same year. At the battle of 
Wagram he commanded the guard artillery in the famous “artillery 
preparation” which decided the battle. In 1811 he was made 
ambassador to Russia; in 1812 he held a command in the Grande 
Arrnee . He was captured in the retreat from Leipzig, held a pris- 
oner of war until the fail of the Empire, and then joined Louis 
XVIII., to whom he remained faithful in the Hundred Days. His 
reward was a seat in the house of peers and a command in the 
royal guard. In 1817 he was created marquis and in 1823 marshal 
of France. During the Spanish War he commanded the corps 
which besieged and took Pamplona. He died at Paris on June 12, 
1828. 

LAURIUM, a town in Attica, Greece, famous for the silver 
mines which were one of the chief sources of revenue of the 
Athenian state. After the battle of Marathon, Themistocles per- 
suaded the Athenians to devote this revenue to shipbuilding, and 
thus made possible the victory of Salamis. The mines were state 
owned, and leased for a fixed sum with a percentage on the work- 
ing; slave labour was employed. The ancient shafts and galleries 
for extracting the metal may still be seen. The mines are now 
worked by French and Greek companies, but mainly for lead, 
manganese and cadmium. Pop. (1917) about 11,200. 

See E. Ardaillon, “Les Mines du Laurion dans l'antiquit^,” Biblio - 
thique des icoles jran^aises d’Athenes et de Rome, lxxvii. 

LAURIUM, a village of Houghton county, Michigan, in the 
northern part of the Upper peninsula, adjoining Calumet, on the 
Copper Range railroad. The population was 6,696 in 1920 (25% 
foreign-born white) and was estimated locally at 8,200 in 1928. It 
is in the heart of the Lake Superior copper district, which to the 
end of 1925 had produced 7,504,977,527 pounds of copper, 21% 
of the entire output of the United States. Immediately west of 
Laurium is the Calumet and Hecla mine The village was incor- 
porated as Calumet in 1889, but in 1895 the name was changed to 
Laurium, in allusion to the mineral wealth of Laurium in Greece. 

LAURUSTINUS, the popular name of a common, hardy, 
evergreen garden shrub known botanically as Viburnum Thins , 
with rather dark-green ovate leaves in pairs and fiat-topped clus- 
ters (or corymbs) of white flowers, which are rose-coloured before 
expansion, and appear very early in the year. It is a native of the 
Mediterranean region, and was in cultivation in Britain at the end 
of the 1 6th century. In milder parts of the United States it is 
grown in gardens as an ornamental plant and for low hedges, 
especially in California, and in the north is often cultivated as a 
pot plant. The genus Viburnum belongs to the family Caprifo- 
liaceae and includes the wayfaring tree (V. Lantana), the guelder 
rose ( V . Opulus) and other attractive shrubs. ( See Viburnum.) 

LAURVIK, LARVIK or LAURVIG, a seaport of Nor- 
way, in Jarlsberg and Laurvik amt (county), at the head of a 
short fjord near the mouth of the Laagen river, 98 m. S.S W. of 
Oslo by the Skien railway. Pop. (1927) 10,900. It has various 
industries, including saw and planing mills, shipbuilding, glass- 
works and factories for wood-pulp, barrels and potato flour; and 
an active trade in exporting timber, ice, wood-pulp and granite, 
chiefly to Great Britain, and in importing from the same country 
coal and salt. The port has a depth of 18 to 24 ft. 

LAUSANNE, the capital of the Swiss canton of Vaud. It is 
the junction of the railway lines from Geneva, from Brig and 
the Simplon, from Fribourg and Berne, and from Vallorbe (for 
Paris). A funicular railway connects the upper town with the 
central railway station and with Ouchy, the port of Lausanne 
on the lake of Geneva. Lausanne takes its name from the Flon 
stream flowing through it, which was formerly called Laus 
(water). The older or upper portion of the town is built on the 
crest and slopes of five hillocks which form part of the Jorat 
range. 

The original town (mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary) was 
on the shore of the lake, south-west of the present city. It was 
burnt in the 4th century by the Alamanni. Some of the inhabit- 
ants took refuge in the hills above and there founded a new town, 
which acquired more importance when Bishop Marius about 590 


chose it as his see city. Across the Flon was a Burgundian settle- 
ment, later known as the Bourg, while to the- west was a third 
colony around the church of St. Laurent. These three elements 
joined together to form the present city. The bishops obtained 
gradually great temporal powers, becoming in 1125 princes of the 
empire. But in 1368 the bishop was forced to recognize various 
liberties and customs that had been gradually won by the 
citizens, the Plaid GtnSral of that year showing that there was 
already some kind of municipal government, save for the citi, 
which was not united with the ville inferieure or the other four 
quartiers (Bourg, St. Laurent, La Palud and Le Pont) in 1481. 
In 1536 the territory of the bishop (as well as the Savoyard 
barony of Vaud) was forcibly conquered by the Bernese, who 
at once introduced Protestantism. The Bernese occupation lasted 
till 1 798, when Lausanne became a simple prefecture of the can- 
ton Leman of the Helvetic republic. But in 1803, on the creation 
of the canton of Vaud, it became its capital. The bishop of 
Lausanne resided after 1663 at Fribourg, while from 1821 onwards 
he added “and of Geneva” to his title. 

The railways were built between 1856 and 1862, while the 
opening of the Simplon tunnel (1906) greatly increased the com- 
mercial importance of Lausanne, which is now on the great inter- 
national highway from Paris to Milan. The town is still rapidly 
extending, especially towards the south and west. Since the days 
of Gibbon, Lausanne has become a favourite place of residence 
for foreigners and in 1920 they numbered 11,410 out of a total 
of 68,533. In 1709 it is said that the inhabitants numbered but 
7,432 and 9,965 in 1803, while the numbers were 20,515 in i860, 
33,340 in 1888, and in 192S 77,300. Of the population in 1920 
the great majority was French speaking (only 3,448 German 
speaking and 2,775 Italian speaking) and Protestant. There were 
14,126 Roman Catholics and 1,099 Jews. 

The principal building is the cathedral church (now Protestant) 
of Notre Dame, which stands 500 ft. above the lake. Earlier 
buildings were more or less completely destroyed by fire, but the 
present edifice was consecrated in 1275 by Pope Gregory X. in 
the presence of the emperor Rudolf of Habsburg. It was sacked 
after the Bernese conquest (1536), but many ancient tapestries 
and other precious objects are still preserved in the Historical 
Museum at Berne. The church was well restored from 1873 
onwards. Close by is the castle, built in the early 15th century 
by the bishops, later the residence of the Bernese bailiffs and now 
the seat of the various branches of the administration of the 
canton of Vaud. Near both is the Palais de Rumine, opened in 
1906 and now housing the university as well as the cantonal 
library, the cantonal picture gallery and collections of archaeology, 
natural history, etc. The university was raised to that rank in 
1890, but, as an academy, dates from 1537. Among its former 
teachers may be mentioned Theodore Beza, Conrad Gesner, 
J. P. de Crousaz, Charles Monnard, Alexandre Vinet, Eugene 
Rambert, Juste Olivier and several members of the Secretan 
family. 

To the south-west of the cathedral is the seat of the cantonal 
courts, a building which was from 1886 to 1927 the Federal 
Palace of Justice. The Federal courts have now been moved to 
the new Palace of Justice in the Parc Mon Repos . The house, 
La Grotte, which Gibbon inhabited 1783-1793, and on the terrace 
of which he completed (1787) his famous history, was demolished 
in 1896 to make room for the new post office that stands on the 
Place St. Francois. The first book printed in Lausanne was the 
missal of the cathedral church (1493), while the Gazette de 
Lausanne (founded 1798) took that name in 1804. Lausanne has 
been the birthplace of many distinguished men, such as Benjamin 
Constant, the Secretans, Vinet and Rambert. 

LAUSANNE, CONFERENCE OF. The Conference of 
Lausanne between the Turkish Government established at Angora 
and the Governments of the four principal Allied Powers (Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan), Greece, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, 
with the United States represented by an observer, lasted, with 
a break in the middle from Nov. 20, 1922, to July 24, 1923, and 
resulted in the signing of no fewer than 17 diplomatic instru- 
ments. 
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The most important of these were: — 

1. The Treaty of Peace itself (July 24, 1923). 

2. Convention respecting the regime of the Straits (July 24, 
1923). ( See Straits: Diplomatic.) 

3. Convention respecting the Thracian frontiers (July 24, 
1923) under which neutralised and demilitarised zones were estab- 
lished. 

4. CQnvention respecting conditions of residence and business 
and jurisdiction in Turkey (July 24, 1923) to replace the capitu- 
lations. 

5. Commercial convention (July 24, 1923). 

6. Convention respecting the exchange of Greek and Turkish 
populations and protocol (Jan. 30, 1923). 

7. Graeco-Turkish agreement on the restitution of interned 
civilians and the exchange of prisoners of war (Jan. 30, 1923). 

8. Declaration relating to the administration of justice (July 
24, 1923) to replace the capitulations (No. 11). 

9. A protocol relating to the evacuation of the Turkish terri- 
tory occupied by the British, French, and Italian forces, and 
declaration (July 24, 1923) (No. 14). 

10. Protocol relating to the Karagach territory, and to the 
islands Imbros and Tenedos (July 24, 1923) (No. 15). 

11. Protocol relating to treaties regarding the protection of 
minorities in Greece, and regarding Thrace, which had been con- 
cluded on Aug. 10, 1920, between Greece and the principal Allied 
Powers (July 24, 1923) (No. 16). (Sec Straits: Diplomatic; 
Dedeacatch; Mosul; Turkey.) 

Conditions Before the Conference. — At the conference of 
San Remo (q.v.) a peace treaty between the Allies and Turkey 
had been drawn up, and after the representatives of the Ottoman 
Government of Constantinople had submitted their observations, 
and these observations had been rejected, they were compelled, at 
Sevres, on Aug. 10, 1020, to sign the terms presented to them. 
When the Lausanne Conference assembled power in Turkey had 
passed to the National Government at Angora, and this Govern- 
ment was carrying on a war against the Greeks (who had landed 
at Smyrna on May 16, 1919, at the invitation of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States). 

The Angora Government repudiated the Treaty of Sevres and 
continued to fight for the terms laid down in the Turkish National 
Tact of Jan 28, 1920. In Sept. 1922 the Graeco-Turkish war in 
Anatolia ended in the complete victory of the Turkish Nationalist 
forces, who drove the Greeks into the sea and came into direct 
contact with the British forces in the zone of the Straits. On 
Sept. 23, 1922, the principal Allied Towers invited the Angora 
Government to a peace conference on two bases: (1) the restora- 
tion of Turkish sovereignty over Constantinople and Thrace up 
to the line of the river Maritsa; (2) the exclusion, pending the 
final settlement, of Turkish military forces from Thrace and 
respect by the Turks for certain zones adjoining the Straits which 
the Allied authorities had declared neutral during the Graeco- 
Turkish conflict. On Sept. 23 the Angora Government accepted 
this invitation and proposed a preliminary armistice conference, 
which met at Mudania on Oct. 3 and resulted in the signature of 
an armistice convention on the nth. 

Results of the Conference.— Thus the Turkish delegates ar- 
rived at Lausanne as victors in their recent local war with the 
Greeks and on an equal footing with the principal Allied Powers. 
Indeed, throughout the conference, the Turks were less unwilling 
to resume hostilities than were the principal Allied Towers, who 
had demobilised the greater part of their forces in the East. 

The Turkish Gains. — In brief, the Turks secured at Lausanne 
practically everything which they had demanded in their national 
pact. The former Arab provinces of Asiatic Turkey, which had 
been mandated to France and Britain, were not restored, but 
otherwise Turkey recovered everything which she had possessed 
in 1914, particularly Smyrna, Constantinople, and Eastern 
Thrace; and the Treaty confirmed the rectification of the north- 
ern frontier of Syria in Turkey’s favour, which had been made 
by the so-called “Franklin-Bouillon” Agreement of Oct. 20, 1921, 
while the destiny of Mosul was referred, by agreement between 


Turkey and Great Britain, to the League of Nations. 

The settlement made at Lausanne about the Dardanelles and 
the Bosporus is described elsewhere ( see Straits: Diplomatic). 
The special spheres of influence in Anatolia, which had been as- 
signed to France and Italy by a tripartite agreement of Aug. 10, 
1920, between those two Towers and Great Britain, were tacitly 
dropped, and there was no further question of giving autonomy to 
Northern Kurdistan or of ceding Turkish territory to the Arme- 
nian Republic of Erivan, which had since been included in the 
dominions of Turkey’s ally, the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. No restrictions were imposed on the Turkish naval and 
military forces, and no control was asserted by the Allies over 
Turkish finance. Meanwhile, on Jan. 30, 1923, the Greek and 
Turkish delegations had signed a separate convention providing 
for the compulsory interchange of minorities left on the wrong 
side of the new frontier, with a special exemption in favour of 
Christians domiciled in the city of Constantinople and of Muslims 
domiciled in Western Thrace. 

Bibliography. — Lausanne Conference on Near Eastern Affairs, 
1922-23; Proceedings and Draft Terms of Peace (Cmd. 1814 of 1923). 
Meetings of the First Commission on the 4th, 6th, 8th, 1 8th, 19th, 
and 20th (Dec., 1922) and 1st Feb. (1923) ; H. W. V. Temperley, 
History of the Peace Conference at Paris , vol. 6, pp. 104-116 (1924) ; 
Earl of Ronaldshay, The Life of Lord Curzon, 3 vols., (1928-29). 

LAUTREC, HENRI DE TOULOUSE (1864-1901), 
French lithographer, was born on Nov. 24, 1864, at Albi, the son 
of a nobleman. He was a delicate boy and during his childhood 
broke his legs and became a cripple. He studied art under Cor- 
mon in Taris. His style, formed by his admiration for (he works 
of Trinceteau and Degas, and for Japanese woodcuts, developed 
on decorative lines and was very effective in the design of posters, 
of which he executed a great number. His lithographs, which at 
the time found little favour, have now an extraordinary value. 
He took for his subjects almost exclusively the night life of 
Taris, the types of Montmartre and circus scenes. He spent the 
last years of his life in an asylum and died in Taris on Sept. 9, 
1901. 

Some of his work is in the Luxembourg museum; the Bibli- 
otheque Nationale has 300 of the lithographs. Among the books 
illustrated by his lithographs we may mention Jules Renard, 
Les Histoircs Naturclles. 

LAUTREC, ODET DE FOIX, VlCOMTE DE (1485-1528), 
French soldier. Odet de Foix and his two brothers, the seigneur de 
Lcscun and the seigneur de l’Esparre or Asparros, served Francis 
I. as captains; and the influence of their sister, Franqoise de 
Chateaubriant, who became the king’s mistress, gained them high 
offices. In 1515 Lautrec took part in the campaign of Marignano. 
In 1516 he received the government of the Milanese, and by his 
severity made the French domination insupportable. In 1521 he 
defended the duchy against the Spanish army, but in 1522 he was 
defeated at the Bicocca, and was forced to evacuate the Milanese. 
Created marshal of France, he received again, in 1527, the com- 
mand of the army of Italy, occupied the Milanese, and was then 
sent to undertake the conquest of the kingdom of Naples. The de- 
fection of Andrea Doria and the plague which broke out in the 
French camp brought on a fresh disaster. Lautrec caught the in- 
fection, and died on Aug. 15, 1528. 

There is abundant ms. correspondence in the Biblioth6que Nationale, 
Paris See the Works of Brantome (Coll. Soncte d'Histoire de France, 
vol iii , 1867) ; Memoirs of Martin du Bellav (Coll Michaud and 
Poujoulat, vol. v., 1838). 

LAUZUN, ANTONIN NOMPAR DE CAUMONT, 

Marquis de Puyguilhem, Due de (1632-1723), French courtier 
and soldier, was the son of Gabriel, comte de Lauzun, and his wife 
Charlotte, daughter of the due de La Force. He was brought up 
with the children of his kinsman, the marechal de Gramont, of 
whom the comte de Guichc became the lover of Henrietta of 
England, duchess of Orleans, while Catherine Charlotte, after- 
wards princess of Monaco, was the object of the one passion of 
Lauzun’s life. He served under Turenne, also his kinsman, and in 
1655 succeeded his father as commander of the cent getitils- 
hommes de la maison du roi Puyguilhem (or Peguilin, as con- 
temporaries simplified his name) rapidly rose in Louis XlV.’s 
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favour, became colonel of the royal regiment of dragoons and 
was gazetted tnardchal de camp. He and Mme. de Monaco be- 
longed to the coterie of the young duchess of Orleans. He pre- 
vented a meeting between Louis XIV. and Mme. de Monaco, and 
it was jealousy in this matter, rather than hostility to Louise de la 
Valli^re, which led him to promote Mme. de Montespan’s intrigues 
with the king. He was disgraced for a time, but, after a short 
sojourn in the Bastille, he returned to his functions of court buf- 
foon. Meanwhile, the duchess of Montpensier (La Grande Made- 
moiselle) had fallen in love with the little man. The wedding was 
fixed for Dec. 20, 1670, when on the 1 8th Louis sent for his 
cousin and forbade the marriage. Lauzun was arrested, and was 
imprisoned at Pignerol, where excessive precautions were taken to 
ensure his safety. A fellow-prisoner, from communication with 
whom he was supposed to be rigorously excluded, was Eustache 
Dauger. ( See Iron Mask.) 

Mademoiselle agreed to the immediate settlement of the princi- 
pality of Dombes, the county of Eu and the duchy of Aumale — 
three properties assigned by her to Lauzun — on the little due de 
Maine, eldest son of Louis XIV. and Mme. de Montespan, in the 
hope of securing Lauzun’s release. But Lauzun, even after ten 
years of imprisonment, refused to sign the documents, when he 
was brought to Bourbon for the purpose. A short term of impris- 
onment at Chalon-sur-Saone made him change his mind, but when 
he was set free Louis XIV. was still set against the marriage, which 
is supposed to have taken place secretly. In 1685 Lauzun went 
to the court of James II. In 1688 he was again in England, and 
arranged the flight of Mary of Modena and the infant prince, 
whom he accompanied to Calais. In 1689 he commanded the ex- 
pedition fitted out at Brest for service in Ireland, and he sailed 
in 1690. Lauzun was honest, but inexperienced in war. After 
the battle of the Boyne he fled with Tyrconnel to Limerick, and 
thence to the west, leaving Patrick Sarsficld to show a brave front. 
Mademoiselle died in 1693, and two years later Lauzun married 
Genevieve de Durfort, a child of fourteen, daughter of the 
marshal de Lorges Lauzun died on Nov. 19, 1723. 

See the letters of Mme. de Scvipnc, the memoirs of Saint-Simon, 
who was Lauzun’s wife’s brother-in-law ; also J Lair, Nicolas Fouquet , 
vol. ii. (1890) ; Martin Hailes, Mary of Modena (1905), and M. F. 
Sandars, Lauzun, Courtier and Adventurer (1908). 

LAVA, an Italian word applied to the liquid products of vol- 
canic activity (from Lat. lavarc , to wash). Streams of rain- 
water, formed by condensation of exhaled steam often mingled 
with volcanic ashes so as to produce mud, are known as lava 
d’acqua, whilst the streams of molten matter are called lava di 
fuoco. The term lava is applied by geologists to all matter of 
volcanic origin, which is, or has been, in a molten state. ( See 
Volcan.o and Petrology.) 

LAV ABO, a vase or fountain for ablutions; also applied to 
the hall or shelter in which such a basin is placed. 

LAVAGNA, a seaport of Liguria, Italy, province of Genoa, 
25^ m. S.E. from it by rail. Pop (1921) 5,644, town; 7,809, 
commune. It has a small shipbuilding trade, and exports great 
quantities of slate ( lavagna , taking its name from the town). It 
also has a large cotton-mill. It was the seat of the Fieschi family, 
independent counts, obliged at the end of the 12th century to 
recognize the supremacy of Genoa. Sinibaldo Fieschi became 
Pope Innocent IV. (1243-1254), and Hadrian V. (1276) was 
also a Fieschi. 

LAVAL, ANDRE DE, SEIGNEUR DE LOH^AC (c. 

1408-1485), French soldier. In 1423 he served in the French army 
against England, and in 1428 was taken prisoner by John Talbot, 
1st earl of Shrewsbury, after the capitulation of Laval, which he 
was defending. After paying his ransom he was present with Joan 
of Arc at the siege of Orleans, at the battle of Patay, and at the 
coronation of Charles VII. He was made admiral of France in 
1437 and marshal in 1439. He served Charles VII. faithfully in all 
his wars, even against the dauphin (1456), and when the latter 
became king as Louis XI., Laval was dismissed from the mar- 
shal’s office. After the War of the Public Weal he was restored to 
favour, and recovered the marshal’s baton, the king also granting 
him the offices of lieutenant-general to the government of Paris 
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and governor of Picardy, and conferring upon him the collar of 
the order of St. Michael. In 1472 Laval was successful in resisting 
the attacks of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, on Beauvais. 

LAVAL, a town of north-western France, capital of the de- 
partment of Mayenne, on the Maycnne river, 188 m. W.S.W. 
of Paris by rail. Pop. (1926) 24,142. Laval is not known to have 
existed before the 9th century. It was taken by John Talbot, earl 
of Shrewsbury, in 1428, changed hands several times during the 
wars of the League, and played an important part at tne end of 
the 1 8th century in the war of La Vendee. The old feudal city, 
with its ancient castle, is situated on the right bank while the new 
town is on the opposite bank. There is communication by 
steamer as far as Angers. The old castle with a donjon of 
the 1 2th century, the roof of which presents an example of timber 
work superseded afterwards by stone machicolation, used as a 
prison from 1792 till 1919, is now being transformed into a 
museum. The “new castle,” dating partly from the Renaissance, 
serves as court-house. The transept and nave of the Trinity 
church, which serves as a cathedral, are of the 12th century while 
the choir is of the 16th; St. Venerand (15th century) has good 
stained glass; Notre-Damc des Cordeliers, which dates from the 
end of the 14th century or the beginning of the 15th, has some 
marble altars. Half-a-mile below the Pont Vieux is the 12th 
century church of Aveni6res, with an ornamental spire of 1534. 
The finest remaining relic of the ancient fortifications is the 
Beucheresse gate near the cathedral. The narrow streets around 
the castle are bordered by many old houses of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, chief among which is that named the “Maison du 
Grand Veneur.” There are an art -museum, a museum of natural 
history and archaeology and a library. Laval is the seat of a 
prefect, a bishopric created in 1855, and a court of assizes, and 
has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a chamber of 
commerce and a board of trade-arbitrators. The principal indus- 
try of the town is the cloth manufacture, introduced from Flan- 
ders in the 14th century. 

Seigneurs and Counts of Laval. — The castle of Laval was 
founded at the beginning of the nth century by a lord of the 
name of Guy, and remained in the possession of his male descend- 
ants until the 13th century. In 1218 the lordship passed to the 
house of Montmorency by the marriage of Emma, daughter of 
Guy VI. of Laval, to Mathieu de Montmorency, the hero of 
the battle of Bouvines. Of this union was born Guy VII. seigneur 
of Laval, the ancestor of the second house of Laval. Anne of 
Laval (d. 1466), the heiress of the second family, married John 
de Mont fort, who took the name of Guy (XIII.) of Laval. At 
Charles VII. ’s coronation (1429) Guy XIV., who was after- 
wards son-in-law of John V , duke of Brittany, and father-in-law 
of King Rene of Anjou, was created count of Laval, and the 
countship remained in the possession of Guy’s male descendants 
until 1547. After the Montforts, the countship of Laval passed 
by inheritance to the families of Rieux and Sainte Maure, to 
the Colignys, and finally to the La Tremoilles, who held it until 
the Revolution. 

LA VALLIERE, LOUISE FRAN£OISE DE (1644- 

1710), mistress of Louis XIV , born at Tours on Aug. 6, 1644, the 
daughter of an officer, was brought up at the court of Gaston 
d’Orleans at Blois, with the younger princesses, the step-sisters of 
La Grande Mademoiselle. After Gaston’s death his widow moved 
with her daughters to the palace of the Luxembourg in Paris, and 
with them went Louise, who was now a girl of sixteen. She was 
named maid of honour to Henrietta of England, Who was about 
her own age and had just married Philip of Orleans, the king’s 
brother. Henrietta joined the court at Fontainebleau, and was 
soon on the friendliest terms with her brother-in-law; to avoid 
scandal it was determined that Louis should pay marked attentions 
elsewhere. The person selected was Madame’s maid of honour, 
Louise, who became the king’s mistress. The affair, begun on 
Louis’s part 4s a blind, developed into real passion on both sides. 
It was Louis’s first serious attachment, and Louise was an inno- 
cent, religious-minded girl, who brought neither coquetry nor self- 
interest to their relation, which was sedulously concealed. Jn 
February 1662 there was a storm when Louise refused to tell her 
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lover, the relations between Madame (Henrietta) and the comte 
de Guiche. She fled to an obscure convent at Chaillot, where Louis 
followed her. Her enemies secured her removal from the service 
of Madame, arid she was established in a small building in the 
Palais Royal, where in December 1663 she gave birth to a son, 
Charles, who was entrusted to two faithful servants of Colbert. 

Within u week of Anne of Austria’s death in January 1666, 
La Vallitre appeared at mass side by side with Maria Theresa. 
She had given birth to a second child in January 1665, but 
both children were dead before the autumn of 1666. A daugh- 
ter born at Vincennes in October 1666, who received the name of 
Marie Anne and was known as Mile, de Blois, was recognized by 
Louis as his daughter in letters-patent making the mother a 
duchess in May 1667 and conferring on her the estate of Vau- 
jours. In October of that year she bore a son, but by this time 
her place in Louis’s affections was definitely usurped by Athenais 
de Montespan ( q.v .). She was compelled to remain at court as 
the king’s official mistress, and even to share Mme. de Montespan’s 
apartments at the Tuileries. She made an attempt at escape in 
1671, when she fled to the convent of Ste. Marie de Chaillot, only 
to be compelled to return. In 1674 she was finally permitted to 
enter the Carmelite convent in the Rue d’Enfer. 

La Valliere’s Reflexions sur la misbicorde de Dieu, written after her 
retreat, were printed by Lequeux in 1767, and in i860 Reflexions, let t res 
et sermons, by M. P. Clement (2 vols.). Some apocryphal Memoir es 
appeared in 1829, and the Lettres de Mme la duchesse de la Vallibe 
(1767) are a corrupt version of her correspondence with the marechal 
de Bellefonds. Of modem works on the subject see Arsine Houssaye, 
Mile de la Vallihe et Mme de Montespan (i860) ; Jules Lair, Louise 
de la Valliere (3rd ed., 1902, Eng. trans. 1908) ; and C. Bonnet, Docu- 
ments inedits sur Mme de la VaUkre (1904). 

LAVATER, JOHANN KASPAR (1741-1801), poet, the- 
ologian, mystic, physiognomist, was born at Zurich on Nov. 15, 
1 741, and died there on Jan. 2, 1801. He was educated at the Zurich 
Gymnasium; J. J. Bodmer and J. J. Breitinger were among his 
teachers. Lavater took orders in 1769 and for the rest of his life 
he was deacon or pastor in one or other of the Protestant churches 
of Zurich. In 1767 he aroused great patriotic enthusiasm by his 
ardent Schweizerlieder, which quickly became popular. His ora- 
torical fervour and genuine depth of conviction gave him an ex- 
traordinary personal influence; and he was consulted as a spiritual 
adviser by many thousands of Swiss and Germans, either in 
person or by correspondence. His mystical writings were also 
widely popular. Lavater’s name, however, is now chiefly remem- 
bered by a by-product of his genius — his work on physiognomy, 
Physiognomische Fragmente zur Beforderung der Menschen- 
kenntnis und Menscherdiebc (1775-78). This book found many 
enthusiastic admirers in France and England, as well as in Ger- 
many. Goethe, who was long a warm friend of Lavater, con- 
tributed a chapter to it. It left, however, the science of physi- 
ognomy as desultory and unscientific as it found it. More char- 
acteristic of Lavater’s genius and religious temperament are his 
somewhat mystical Aussichten in die Ewigkeit (1768-78), which 
went through several editions; Geheimes Tagebuch von cinem 
Beobachter seiner sclbst (1772-73); and Pontius Pilot us, oder 
der Mensch in alien Gestaltcn (1782-85). On the capture of 
Zurich by Massena in 1799, Lavater was shot by a French grena- 
dier. He lingered for more than a year and died on Jan. 2, 1801. 

More or less complete collections of his works were published both 
in his lifetime and after, the last in 1841-44. Lives of him have been 
written by G. Gessner (1802-03), F. W. Bodemann (2nd edt., 1877), 
F. Muncker (1883), P. I. Heisch (1842, in English), and A. Vomel 
(1923). See also the studies by V. Hegner (1836), F. D. Pestalozzi 
(1915), F. Behrend (1916), and C. Janentzsky (1916); also Goethe 
und Lavater (1901), published by the Goethegescllschaft. The Physi- 
ognomic and the Geheimes Tagebuch have been translated into English 
(the former by H. Hunter and Thos. Holcroft). 

LAVAUR, a town of France, on the Agout in the department 
of Tarn, 37 m. S.E. of Montauban by rail. Pop. (1926) 3,776. 
From 1317 till the Revolution it was the seat of a bishopric, and 
there is a cathedral dating from the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. 
Lavaur was taken in 1211 by Simon de Montfort during the wars 
of the Albigenses, and several times during the religious wars of 
the 1 6th century. 
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LAVEDAN, HENRI LEON EMILE (1859- ), French 

dramatist and man of letters, was born at Orleans, the son of 
Hubert Leon Lavedan, a well-known Catholic and liberal jour- 
nalist. He contributed to various Parisian papers a series of 
witty tales and dialogues of Parisian life, many of which were 
collected in volume form. In 1891 he produced at the The&tre 
Frangais Utie Famille, followed at the Vaudeville in 1894 by Le 
Prince d f Aurec, a satire on the nobility, afterwards re-named 
Les Descendants. Later brilliant and witty pieces were Les Deux 
noblesses (1897), Catherine (1897), Le Nouveau jett (1898), Le 
Vieux marcheur (1899), Le Marquis de Priola (1902), and Va - 
rennes (1904), written in collaboration with G Lenotre. Lavedan 
was admitted to the French Academy in 1898. 

LAVELEYE, EMILE LOUIS VICTOR DE (1822- 
1892), Belgian economist, was born at Bruges on April 5, 1822, 
and educated at the College Stanislas in Paris and the Catholic 
university of Louvain. In 1864 he was elected to the chair of 
political economy at the State university of Liege, where were 
written his most important works. He died at Doyon, near 
Liege, on Jan. 3, 1892. Although Laveleye’s name is chiefly asso- 
ciated with bimetallism and primitive property, he took a special 
interest in the revival and preservation of small nationalities, and 
his activity included the whole realm of political science In early 
life he was attached to Socialism, acknowledging himself a “Social- 
ist of the chair,” but he grew to view its later developments with 
distrust. His most important works are: La Russia et TAutriche 
depuis Sadowa (1870); Essai sur les formes de gouvernement 
dans les socitHSs modernes (1872) ; Des Causes actuelles de guerre 
en Europe et de Varbitrage (1874); De la proprittt et de ses 
formes primitives (1874); Parti clerical en Belgique . 

See article on Laveleyc by A. Courtois, fils, in Palgrave’s Diet, 
of Pol. Econ. (1925) . 

LAVENDER, botanically Lavandula, a genus of the family 
Labiatae distinguished by an ovate tubular calyx, a two-lipped 
corolla, of which the upper lip has two and the lower three lobes, 
and four stamens bent downwards. 

The plant to which the name of lavender is commonly applied, 
Lavandula vera, is a native of the mountainous districts of the 
countries bordering on the western half of the Mediterranean, ex- 
tending from the eastern coast of Spain to Calabria and northern 
Africa, growing in some places at a height of 4,500 ft. above the 
sea-level, and preferring stony declivities in open sunny situations. 
It is cultivated in the open air as far north as Norway and Livonia. 
Lavender forms an evergreen under-shrub about 2 ft. high, with 
greyish-green hoary linear leaves, rolled under at the edges when 
young; the branches are erect and give a bushy appearance to the 
plant. The flowers are borne on a terminal spike at the summit of 
a long naked stalk, the spike being composed of 6-10 dense clus- 
ters in the axils of small, brownish, rhomboidal, tapering, opposite 
bracts, the clusters being more widely separated towards the base 
of the spike. The calyx is tubular, contracted towards the mouth, 
marked with 13 ribs and 5-toothed, the posterior tooth being the 
largest. The corolla is of a pale violet colour, but darker on its 
inner surface, tubular, two-lipped, the upper lip with two and the 
lower with three lobes. Both corolla and calyx are covered with 
stellate hairs, amongst which are imbedded shining oil glands to 
which the fragrance of the plant is due. The dried flowers have 
long been used in England, the United States and other countries 
for perfuming linen, and the characteristic cry of “Lavender! 
sweet lavender!” can still be heard in London streets in the second 
quarter of the 20th century. In England lavender is cultivated 
chiefly for the distillation of its essential oil, of which it yields on 
an average of i\ c / 0 when freed from the stalks, but in the south of 
Europe the flowers form an object of trade. 

In Great Britain lavender is grown in the parishes of Mitcham, 
Carshalton and Beddington in Surrey, and in Hertfordshire in the 
Parish of Hitchin, where lavender is said to have been grown in 
1568, but as a commercial speculation its cultivation dates back 
only to 1823. The plants at present in cultivation do not produce 
seed, and the propagation is always made by slips or by dividing 
the roots. 

The flowers are collected in the beginning of August, and taken 
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direct to the still. The yield of oil depends in great measure upon 
the weather. From 12 to 30 lb. of oil per acre is the average 
amount obtained. Oil of lavender is distilled from the wild plants 
in Piedmont and the South of France. 

Oil of lavender is a mobile liquid having a specific gravity from 
0-85 to 0-89. Its chief constituents are linalool acetate, which 
also occurs in oil of bergamot, and linalool, C10H17OH, an alcohol 
derived by oxidation from myr- 
cene, C10H18, which is one of the 
terpenes. 

Lavender water consists of a 
solution of the volatile oil in 
spirit of wine with the addition 
of the essences of musk, rose, 
bergamot and ambergris, but is 
very rarely prepared by distilla- 
tion of the flowers with spirit. 

In the climate of New York 
lavender is scarcely hardy, but in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia con- 
siderable quantities are grown for 
the market. In American gardens 
sweet basil ( Ocimum basilicum) 
is frequently called lavender. 

Lavandula Spica , a species 
which differs from L. vera chiefly 
in its smaller size, more crowded 
leaves and linear bracts, is also 
used for the distillation of an 
essential oil, which is known in 
England as oil of spike and in 
France under the name of es- 
sence d’aspic. It is used in paint- 
ing on porcelain and in veterinary 
medicine. L. Spica does not ex- 
tend so far north, nor ascend the 
mountains beyond 2,000 ft. It 
cannot be cultivated in Britain except in sheltered situations. A 
nearly allied species, L. lamta , a native of Spain, with broader 
leaves, is also very fragrant. 

Lavandula Stoechas, a species extending from the Canaries to 
Asia Minor, is distinguished from the above plants by its blackish 
purple flowers, and shortly stalked spikes crowned by conspicuous 
purplish sterile bracts. The Stoechades (now called the isles of 
Hydros near Toulon) owed their name to the abundance of the 
plant growing there. 

Other species of lavender are known, some of whigh extend as 
far east as to India. A few which differ from the above in having 
divided leaves, as L. dentata , L. abrotanoides , L. multi folia, L. 
pinnata and L. viridis, have been cultivated in greenhouses. 

Sea lavender is a name applied in England to several species of 
Statice , a genus of littoral plants belonging to the family Plumba- 
ginaceae. Lavender cotton is a species of the genus Santolina. 

LAVERAN, CHARLES LOUIS ALPHONSE (1845- 

1922), French physician, was born in Paris on June 18, 1845, 
and was educated at the Strasbourg faculty of medicine. In 1874 
he joined the staff of the Val-de-Grace military school of medi- 
cine, and four years later was sent to Algeria. He remained there 
until 1883, and in 1884 was appointed professor of military hy- 
giene and clinical medicine at Val-de-Grace. In 1894 he relinquish- 
ed these posts and took up work at Lille and Nantes. He was, 
in 1895, elected a member of the French Academy of Science. 
His chief contribution to medical science was his discovery 
(1880), while serving in Algeria, of the himatozoaire, a parasite 
that causes malarial fever. He was the author of important stud- 
ies on sleeping sickness and on the role played by mosquitoes in 
epidemics. Laveran, who retired from active practice in 1897, 
and received the Nobel prize for medicine in 1907, died in Paris 
May 18, 1922. 

His works include Traiti des maladies et des epidimies des armies 
(1875) ; Du Paludisme et son htmatozoaire (1891) ; La prophylaxis 
du Paludisme (1903) ; with F£lix Mesnil, Trypanosomes et trypanoso- 
miases (1912). 


LA VERNA, an old Italian divinity, perhaps one of the spirits 
of the nether world. A cup found in an Etruscan tomb bears the 
inscription “Lauernai pocolom,” and in a fragment of Septimius 
Serenus Laverna is expressly mentioned in connexion with the 
di inferi. By an easy transition, she came to be regarded as the 
protectress of thieves, whose operations were associated with 
darkness. She had an altar on the Aventine hill, near the gate 
called after her Lavernalis, and a grove on the Via Salaria. 

See Wissowa, Rel. u. Kultus der Romer (2nd ed.), 236. 

LA VERNA: see Vallombrosa. 

LAVERY, SIR JOHN (1856- ), British painter, was 

born in Belfast, and received his art training in Glasgow, London 
and Paris. He was elected R.A. in 1921, having won a consider- 
able reputation as a painter of portraits and interiors. In 1918 
he was created a knight. He is represented in the National 
Galleries at Brussels, Berlin and Edinburgh, in the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburgh, the Philadelphia gallery, the New South 
Wales gallery, the Modern gallery, Venice; the Pinakothek, 
Munich; the Glasgow Corporation gallery, the Luxembourg and 
the Tate gallery. 

LAVIGERIE, CHARLES MARTIAL ALLEMAND 

(1823-1892), French divine, cardinal archbishop of Carthage 
and Algiers and primate of Africa, was born at Bayonne on Oct. 
31, 1825, and was educated at St. Sulpice, Paris. He was ordained 
priest in 1849, and was professor of ecclesiastical history at the 
Sorbonne from 1854 to 1856. In 1856 he accepted the direction 
of the schools of the East, and was thus for the first time brought 
into contact with the Mohammedan world. Shortly after his 
return to Europe, was appointed French auditor at Rome. Two 
years later he was raised to the see of Nancy, where he remained 
for four years. While bishop of Nancy he met Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, then governor-general of Algeria, who in 1866 offered 
him the see of Algiers, just raised to an archbishopric. Lavigerie 
landed in Africa on May 11, 1868, when the great famine was 
already making itself felt, and he began in November to collect 
the orphans into villages. MacMahon feared that the Arabs would 
resent this action as an infraction of the religious peace, and 
thought that the Mohammedan church, being a state institution 
in Algeria, ought to be protected from proselytism; it was inti- 
mated to the prelate that his sole duty was to minister to the 
colonists. Lavigerie, however, continued his self-imposed task, 
refused the archbishopric of Lyons, which was offered to him by 
the emperor, and won his point. Lavigerie now offered to resign 
his archbishopric in order to devote himself entirely to the mis- 
sions. Pius IX. refused this, but granted him a coadjutor, and 
placed the whole of equatorial Africa under his charge. In 1874 
Lavigerie founded the Sahara and Sudan mission, and sent mis- 
sionaries to Tunis, Tripoli, East Africa and the Congo. 

The order of African missionaries thus founded, for which 
Lavigerie himself drew up the rule, has since become famous as 
the Pbes Blancs. From 1881 to 1884 his activity in Tunisia so 
raised the prestige of France that it drew from Gambetta the cele- 
brated declaration, L } AnticUricalisme n’est pas un article d } ex- 
portation , and led to the exemption of Algeria from the applica- 
tion of the decrees concerning the religious orders. On March 27, 
1882, the dignity of cardinal was conferred upon Lavigerie, but 
the great object of his artibition was to restore the see of St. 
Cyprian; by a bull of Nov. 10, 1884, the metropolitan see of 
Carthage was re-erected, and Lavigerie received the pallium on 
Jan. 25, 1885. The later years of his life were spent in ardent 
anti-slavery propaganda. Lavigerie died at Algiers on Nov. 26, 
1892. 

LAVINIUM, ancient town of Latium ( see Laurentina, 
Via), 19 m. S. of Rome, the modern Pratica, situated 300 ft. above 
sea-level and 2% m. N.E. from the sea-coast. It was the city of 
King Latinus and Aeneas ritually refounded it, naming it after 
his wife Lavinia, Latinus' daughter. Consuls and praetors or dic- 
tators sacrificed on the Alban Mount and at Lavinium to the 
Penates and to Vesta, before they entered upon office or departed 
for their province, and the cults of Lavinium were kept up largely 
by the imperial appointment of honorary non-resident citizens to 
hold the priesthoods. The citizens of Lavinium were known as 
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Laurentes and under the empire as Laurentes Lavinates, and the 
place itself at a late period as Laurolavinium. It was deserted or 
forgotten not long after the time of Theodosius. 

A separate city of Laurentum never existed, though it has often 
been sought at Tor Paterno, close to the sea coast, 5 miles north 
by west. Even in ancient times its territory was famous for 
salubrious groves of bay-trees ( laurus ) to which both Vitellius 
and Corpmodus resorted. Under the empire a portion must have 
been imperial domain and forest in which elephants were kept, and 
the imperial villa may be identified with the extensive ruins at 
Tor Paterno. Remains of other villas lie along the ancient coast- 
line (half a mile inland of the modern, now marked by a row of 
sand-hills, and followed by the Via Severiana), both north-west 
and south-east of it, and indeed from the mouth of the Tiber to 
Antium, and thence again to Astura. In one of these villas, exca- 
vated by the king of Italy in 1906, was found a fine replica of the 
famous discobolus of Myron. Some way to the northwest was the 
village of Vicus Augustanus Laurentium, taking its name probably 
from Augustus himself, and probably identical with the village 
mentioned by Pliny the younger as separated by only one villa 
from his own. This village was brought to light by excavation in 
1874, and its forum and curia are still visible. The remains of the 
villa of Pliny, too, were excavated in 1713 and in 1802-10. It 
is impossible without further excavation to reconcile the remains — 
mainly of substructions — with the elaborate description of his 
villa given by Pliny, Ep. ii. x ( cf . H. Winnefeld in Jahrbuch des 
Instituts , 1891, 200 seq.). 

The site of the ancient Lavinium, 300 ft. above sea-level and 2\ 
m. inland, is healthy. It possesses considerable natural strength, 
and consists of a small hill, the original acropolis, occupied by the 
modern castle and the village surrounding it, and a larger one, 
now given over to cultivation, where the city stood. On the 
former there arc now no traces of antiquity, but on the latter are 
scanty remains of the city walls. The necropolis, too, has been 
discovered, but not systematically excavated; but objects of the 
first Iron age, including a sword of Aegean type have been found. 

See R. Lanciani in Monumenti dei Lined, xiii. (1903), 133 seq.; 
xvi. (1906), 241 seq.; J. Carcopino, Virgile et les origines dVstie (Paris, 
1919), 171-387. (T. A.) 

LAVISSE, ERNEST (1842-1922), French historian, was 
born at Nouvion-en-Thi6rache, Aisne, on Dec. 17, 1842, and died 
in Paris on Aug. 18, 1922. He was educated at the ficole Normale 
Supdrieure, and after working as private secretary to Victor Duruy 
for a time, he returned there in 1876 as maitre dc conference, suc- 
ceeding Fustel dc Coulanges. In 1883 he was appointed assistant 
professor of modern history at the Sorbonne, and in 1888 full 
professor. In this post, and as director of the Ecole Normale 
(1904-19), after its incorporation in the University of Paris, he 
played an important part in the revival of higher studies in France 
after 1871, and showed himself to be not only a brilliant historian 
but also an extraordinarily able organizer and teacher. On his 
retirement in 1919 he was made honorary director of the Ecolc 
Normale. 

His thesis for his doctor’s degree in 1875, a study on the origin 
of the Prussian monarchy, was crowned by the Academy in 1879, 
in which year he published his Etudes sur Vhistoire dc la Prusse. 
Other works on German history were Trois empereurs d’Alle- 
magne (1888), La Jeunesse du grand Fr&dbric (1891, Eng. trans. 
1891) and FrSdtric II. avant son avhwment (1893); but Lavisse 
is best known for the Ilistoire ginirale du IV e sibcle jusqti’ d nos 
jours (1893-1901, 12 vols.), which he edited with his friend Alfred 
Rambaud, and for the Histoire de France depuis les origines 
jusqu’d la Revolution (1908-11, 9 vols.). His greatest work 
was completed in the Ilistoire de France contemporaine depuis la 
Revolution jusqu 1 d la paix de iqiq (1920-22, 10 vols.), of which 
he was also the editor. Lavisse was admitted to the Acad&nie 
Franchise in 1892, and after the death of James Darmesteter, 
became editor of the Revue de Paris (1894). 

LAVOISIER, ANTOINE LAURENT (1743-1794), 
French chemist, was born in Paris on Aug. 26, 1743. His father, 
an avocat an parlement, gave him an excellent education at the 
college Mazarin, and he studied mathematics and astronomy with 
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N. L. de Lacaille, chemistry with the elder Rouelle and botany 
with Bernard de Jussieu. In 1766 he received a gold medal from 
the Academy of Science for an essay on the best means of lighting 
a large town; and among his early work were papers on the analy- 
sis of gypsum, on thunder, on the aurora and on congelation, and 
a refutation of the prevalent belief that water by repeated dis- 
tillation is converted into earth. He also assisted J. E. Guettard 
( I 7 1 5-1786) in preparing his mineralogical atlas of France. In 
1768 he was nominated adjoint chimiste to the Academy, and be- 
came adjoint to Baudon, one of the farmers-general of the rev- 
enue, subsequently becoming a full titular member of ferme 
g 6 n 6 rale. Appointed rSgisseur des poudres in 1775, he abolished 
the vexatious search for saltpetre in the cellars of private houses, 
increased the production of the salt and improved the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder. 

In 1778 he started a model farm at Fr6chine where he dem- 
onstrated the advantages of scientific agriculture. In 1785 he was 
nominated to the committee on agriculture, and as its secretary 
drew up reports and instructions on the cultivation of crops, and 
promulgated various agricultural schemes. Chosen a member of 
the provincial assembly of Orleans in 1787, he planned the im- 
provement of the social and economic conditions of the commu- 
nity by means of savings banks, insurance societies, canals, work- 
houses, etc.; and advanced money to the towns of Blois and 
Romorantin, for the purchase of barley during the famine of 

1788. Attached in this same year to the caisse d’escompte, he 
presented the report of its operations to the national assembly in 

1789, and as commissary of the treasury in 1791 he established 
a system of accounts of unexampled punctuality. He was also 
asked to draw up a new scheme of taxation in connection with 
which he produced a report De la richesse territorial de la France, 
and he was associated with committees on hygiene, coinage, the 
casting of cannon, etc., and was secretary and treasurer of the 
commission appointed in 1790 to secure uniformity of weights 
and measures. 

Lavoisier’s membership of the ferme generate was alone suffi- 
cient to make him an object of suspicion; his administration at 
the regie des poudres was attacked; and Marat accused him of 
putting Paris in prison and of stopping the circulation of air in 
the city by the mur d’ octroi erected at his suggestion in 1787. In 
August 1792 he had to leave his house and laboratory at the 
Arsenal. In November the Convention ordered the arrest of the 
ex-farmers-gcneral, and on May 2, 1794, they were sent to be 
tried by the Revolutionary tribunal. Within a week Lavoisier and 
27 others were condemned to death, and on the 8th of the month 
Lavoisier and his companions were guillotined at the Place de la 
Revolution. 

Lavoisier’s name is indissolubly associated with the overthrow 
of the phlogistic doctrine that had dominated the development of 
chemistry for over a century ( see Chemistry: History of), and 
with the establishment of the foundations upon which the modern 
science reposes. 

On Nov. 1, 1772, he deposited with the Academy a note which 
stated that sulphur and phosphorus when burnt increased in 
weight because they absorbed “air,” while the metallic lead formed 
from litharge by reduction with charcoal weighed less than the 
original litharge because it had lost “air.” The exact nature of the 
airs concerned in the processes he did not explain until after the 
preparation of “dephlogisticated air” (oxygen, q.v.) by Friestley 
in 1774. Then, perceiving that in combustion and the calcination 
of metals only a portion of a given volume of common air was 
used up, he concluded that Priestley’s new “air” was what was 
absorbed by burning phosphorus, etc., “non-vital air,” azote, 
or nitrogen remaining behind. 

In a memoir presented to the Academy in 1777, but not pub- 
lished till 1782, he assigned to dephlogisticated air the name oxy- 
gen, or “acid-producer,” on the erroneous supposition that all 
acids were formed by its union with a simple, usually non-metallic, 
body. Combustion was explained by Lavoisier as due, not to the 
liberation of the hypothetical “phlogiston,” but to the result of 
the combination of the burning substance with oxygen. On June 
25, 1783, in conjunction with Laplace, he announced to the Acad- 
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emy that water was the product formed by the combination of 
hydrogen and oxygen; by that time, however, he had been antici- 
pated by Cavendish. From his knowledge of the composition of 
water Lavoisier was led to the beginnings of quantitative organic 
analysis. He burnt alcohol, and other combustible organic com- 
pounds, in oxygen and from the weight of water and carbon 
dioxide produced calculated their composition. 

Up to about this time Lavoisier’s work, mainly quantitative in 
character, had appealed most strongly to physicists, but it now 
began to win conviction from chemists also. C. L. Berthollet, 
L. B. Guyton de Morveau and A. F. Fourcroy, his collaborators 
in the reformed system of chemical terminology set forth in 1787 
in the Mcthode de nomenclative chimiquc , were among the ear- 
liest French converts to the new theory of combustion; they were 
followed by M. H. Klaproth and the German Academy, and by 
most English chemists except Cavendish, who rather suspended 
his judgment, and Priestley, who clung to the old ideas. The 
spread of Lavoisier’s doctrines was greatly facilitated by the de- 
fined and logical form in which he presented them in his Traitti 
6 ttmentaire de chimie (presente dans un ordre nouveau ct d’aprbs 
les dicouvertes modcrnes) (1789), and eventually they were 
adopted universally. The list of simple substances (elements), 
which could not be further decomposed by any known process of 
analysis, contained in the first volume of this work, includes 
“light” and “caloric” with oxygen, azote and hydrogen. Under 
the head of “oxidable or aciditiable” substances, the combination 
of which with oxygen yielded acids, were placed sulphur, phos- 
phorus, carbon, and the muriatic, fluoric and boracic radicles. The 
metals, which by combination with oxygen became oxides, were 
antimony, silver, arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, copper, tin, iron man- 
ganese, mercury, molybdenum, nickel, gold, platinum, lead, tung- 
sten and zinc; and the “simple earthy salifiable substances” were 
lime, baryta, magnesia, alumina and silica. The simple nature of 
the alkalies he considered so doubtful that he did not class them 
as elements. It is to Lavoisier that we owe to a great extent the 
modern concept of an element as against the old Greek idea. 

In addition to his purely chemical work, Lavoisier, mostly in 
conjunction with Laplace, devoted considerable attention to phys- 
ical problems, especially those connected with heat. The two car- 
ried out some of the earliest thermochemical investigations, de- 
vised apparatus for measuring linear and cubical expansions, and 
employed a modification of Joseph Black’s ice calorimeter in a 
series of determinations of specific heats ( see Calorimetry). 
Regarding heat as a peculiar kind of imponderable matter, La- 
voisier held that the three states of aggregation — solid, liquid and 
gas — were modes of matter, each depending on the amount of 
mature de feu with which the substances concerned were asso- 
ciated. He also worked at fermentation, respiration -and animal 
heat, looking upon the processes concerned as essentially chemical 
in nature. A paper discovered many years after his death showed 
that he had anticipated later thinkers in explaining the cyclical 
process of animal and vegetable life. 

A complete edition of the writings of Lavoisier, Oeuvres de Lavoisier, 
publites par les soins du ministre de Vinstruction publique, was issued 
at Paris (6 vols. 1864-93), comprising his Opuscules physiques et 
chimiques (1774), many memoirs from the Academy volumes, and 
numerous letters, notes and reports. At the time of his death he was 
preparing an edition of his collected works, and the portions ready for 
the press were published in two volumes as Mimoires de chimie in 
1805. See also E. Grimaux, Lavoisier 1743-1794, d'aprbs sa correspon- 
dance, ses manuscripts, etc. (1888), which gives a list of his works; 
P. E. M. Berthelot, La Revolution chimique: Lavoisier (1890), which 
contains an analysis of and extracts from his laboratory notebooks; 
and Tilden’s Famous Chemists (1921). 

LA VOISIN. Catherine Monvoisin, known as “La Voisin” 
(d. 1680), French sorceress, whose maiden name was Catherine 
Deshay es, was one of the chief personages in the famous affaire 
des poisons, which disgraced the reign of Louis XIV. Her husband, 
Monvoisin was a jeweller, and she practised chiromancy and face- 
reading. She gradually added the practice of witchcraft, in which 
she had the help of a renegade priest, fitienne Guibourg, whose part 
was the celebration of the “black mass.” She practised medicine, 
especially midwifery, procured abortion and provided love pow- 
ders and poisons. Her chief accomplice was one of her lovers, 


the magician Lesage, whose real name was Adam Coeuret. The 
great ladies of Paris flocked to La Voisin, who accumulated enor- 
mous wealth. Among her clients were Olympe Mancini, comtesse 
de Soissons, who sought the death of the king’s mistress, Louise 
de la Valliere; Mme. de Montespan, Mme. de Gramont (la belle 
Hamilton) and others. 

In April 1679 a commission appointed to inquire into the subject 
and to prosecute the offenders met for the first time. .Its pro- 
ceedings, including some suppressed in the official records, are 
preserved in the notes of one of the official rapporteurs, Gabriel 
Nicolas de la Reynie. The revelation of the treacherous intention 
of Mme. de Montespan to poison Louis XIV. and of other crimes, 
planned by personages who could not be attacked without scandal 
which touched the throne, caused Louis XIV. to close the chambre 
ardente , as the court was called, on Oct. 1, 1680. It was reopened 
on May 19, 1681 and sat until July 21, 1682. Many of the culprits, 
Marie Anne Mancini, duchess of Bourbon, and Madame de Mon- 
tespan among others, escaped through private influence. Some 
hundred prisoners, among them the infamous Guibourg and 
Lesage, escaped the scaffold through the suppression of evidence 
insisted on by Louis XIV. and Louvois. Some innocent persons 
were imprisoned for life because they had knowledge of the facts. 
La Voisin herself was executed at an early stage of the proceed- 
ings, on Feb. 20, 1680. 

See F. Ravaisson, Archives de la Bastille, vols. iv.-vii. (1870-74) ; 
the notes of La Reynie, preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale; 
F. Funck-Brentano, Le Drame des poisons (1899) ; A. Masson, La 
Sorcellerie et la science des poisons an XVl\ c siicle (1904). Sardou 
made the affair a background for his Affaire des poisons (1907). There 
is a portrait of La Voisin by Antoine Coypel, which has been often 
reproduced. 

LAW, ANDREW BONAR (1858 -1923), British states- 
man, was born in New Brunswick, Canada, on Sept. 16, 1858, the 
son of a Presbyterian minister, the Rev. James Law, by his mar- 
riage with Eliza, daughter of William Kidston of Glasgow. A Scot 
on both sides, he came to Scotland when still a boy and finished his 
education at Glasgow High school After acquiring a sufficient 
competence in business, he went into parliament in 1900 as Con- 
servative member for the Blackfriars division of Glasgow. 

His commercial experience had led him to the conclusion that 
free trade, in the Cobdenite sense, was no longer beneficial for 
Great Britain. A speech made on April 22, 1902, in favour of 
Hicks-Beach’s corn duty, led to his appointment as parliamentary 
secretary to the board of trade in the Conservative Government. 
When Chamberlain started his tariff reform movement in 1903, he 
found a supporter in Bonar Law. 

Bonar Law shared in the general conservative rout in Jan. 
1906, and had another electoral mishap in Dec. 1910; but in each 
case came back to the House shortly at a by-election, and took his 
full share in the opposition attack on Lloyd George’s 1909 budget 
and on the Parliament Bill. He kept aloof from the “Die-hard” 
movement, and warmly defended his leader, Balfour, from the re- 
proaches cast upon him. This loyal attitude, no doubt, was one of 
the reasons, and his strong tariff reform programme was another, 
which recommended him to his party as Balfour’s successor in the 
leadership when the claims of Austen Chamberlain and Walter 
Long appeared to divide the Conservatives pretty evenly. Both 
the rivals stood aside, and on Nov. 13, 1911, Bonar Law was 
unanimously elected leader in the Commons, Lord Lansdowne 
continuing to lead the party in the Lords. 

As opposition leader, Bonar Law was very trenchant in his 
criticism of the Government, and put up a strong fight against the 
Home Rule bill on Ulster’s behalf, when civil war was ahead or 
threatened. At Easter 1912 he went to Belfast, and, at a great 
demonstration which was presided over by Carson, he encouraged 
the Ulstermen to trust to themselves; and at a large unionist 
gathering at Blenheim on July 27 he said that the Ulster people 
would submit to no ascendancy, and that he could imagine no 
lengths of resistance to which they might go in which he would 
not be ready to support them, and in which they would not be 
supported by the overwhelming majority of the British people. 
Meanwhile, he had to deal with differences inside his own party 
as to the extent to which the tariff reform policy should be car- 
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ried. A considerable section, especially strong in Lancashire, was 
definitely against any duties on food; and the assurances which 
Bonar Law gave in a speech at Ashton-under-Lyne on Dec. 16, 
1912, did not convince them that there was no possibility of food 
taxes being imposed without reference to the people. As the party 
dreaded a split, Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne, in response 
to a general appeal, gave on Jan. 14, 1913, a formal promise that 
food dyties should not be imposed without the approval of the 
electors at a subsequent general election. The imminent danger 
of the Ulster problem, on which Bonar Law had insisted for two 
years, brought ministers in 1914 to express a readiness for com- 
promise; but no settlement, satisfactory to the opposition, had 
been formed when the World War supervened. 

Directly the crisis became acute Bonar Law wrote, on Aug. 2, 
on behalf of Lord Lansdowne and their colleagues, tendering to 
Asquith the unhesitating support of the opposition in any measures 
necessary to support France and Russia; and when hostilities 
began he aided the national cause and promoted recruiting by 
speeches at the Guildhall, London, and in Belfast and elsewhere. 
Even when criticism of the management of the war began legiti- 
mately to spring up in the early months of 1915 he used his influ- 
ence to repress or moderate its expression in parliament. He 
promptly accepted Asquith’s proposal in 1915 to assist in forming 
a Coalition Government and brought seven of his colleagues into 
the cabinet, himself accepting the colonial secretaryship. He took 
charge in the House of Commons of the first military service bill 
in Jan. 1916 and got it through all its stages with little difficulty. 
He promoted the economic conference in Paris in June 1916 and, 
as principal representative of his country, was largely influential 
in carrying through the co-operative and protective resolutions 
then adopted He was a member of the War Committee of the 
cabinet, but, like Lloyd George, he was far from satisfied with 
its organization and powers. It was natural therefore that he 
should be one of the four persons, besides Lloyd George, to whom 
that statesman, forcing the issue on Dec. i, 1916, asked Asquith 
to confide the absolute conduct of the war In the confused crisis 
which followed, the premiership was offered to Bonar Law; but he 
recognized that Lloyd George was the prime minister whom the 
nation demanded, and to a ministry formed under him, the Con- 
servative leader brought the full co-operation of his party. 

In this second coalition, Bonar Law, whose followers supplied 
the main body of the ministerial supporters, was partner rather 
than second-in-command of his chief. He was chancellor of the 
Exchequer and member of the War Cabinet, and also undertook 
the leadership of the House of Commons, so as to enable the 
prime minister to devote the whole of his energies to the prose- 
cution of the war. The House was at first disposed to resent this 
arrangement; but before long its respect and indeed affection 
were won by its new leader’s business habits, his courtesy, his 
readiness to yield in non-essentials coupled with firmness in 
essentials, his exceptional clearness of head and of expression, and 
his extraordinary capacity for impromptu reply, without taking a 
note, at the close of a long debate on an intricate subject involv- 
ing perhaps complicated figures. 

It was his duty, as chancellor of the Exchequer, to find the 
money to meet the gigantic cost of the war, and this was done 
principally by means of two great loans and by numerous in- 
creases of taxation. Consequently, it must have been with pecu- 
liar gratification that Bonar Law announced in April 1917 that 
the Imperial War Cabinet had accepted the principle of im- 
perial preference. Throughout the war he opposed a firm front 
both to pacifists and to pessimists, and never doubted that there 
could be no peace “until the Germans are beaten and know that 
they are beaten.” 

As the general election of 1918 approached he responded heartily 
to Lloyd George’s proposal that the Coalition should be con- 
tinued to forward post-war reconstruction. The Coalition obtained 
an immense majority, and among the Coalitionists Bonar Law’s 
special followers, the Unionists, predominated. When the ministry 
was reconstituted in Jan. 1919 the arrangement by which Bonar 
Law led the House was continued, as the prime minister would be 
much away at the Peace Conference; but he was relieved of the 
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Exchequer, and took the sinecure office of Privy Seal. He was 
one of the British peace plenipotentiaries, though his duties at 
Westminster seldom permitted him to go to Paris; and he ap- 
pended his signature to the Treaty of Versailles. During 1919 and 
1920 he handled post-war disorders and projects, and the passing 
of the Home Rule Act of 1920, constituting two subordinate 
Governments and Parliaments in Ireland. 

Bonar Law's incessant labours during and after the war under- 
mined his health, which suddenly broke down in March 1921; on 
the advice of his medical advisers, he resigned office at once, and 
went away to rest in the south of France. He returned in the 
autumn greatly restored, and took part in recommending the 
Irish treaty to the House of Commons. During the first half, 
and more, of 1922 he only spoke occasionally, but he watched care- 
fully the increasing reluctance of the Conservative party to sup- 
port Lloyd George and the Coalition; a reluctance which had in- 
deed resulted in the formation of a large group of independent 
“Die-hards” under Lord Salisbury’s leadership. When the ques- 
tion was brought to an issue at the Carlton Club meeting on Oct. 
19, the decisive factor was Bonar Law’s declaration that the only 
method of preserving the unity of the party was to come out of 
the Coalition and to appeal to the country as an independent body. 
Lloyd George at once resigned, and Bonar Law, after being unani- 
mously elected to his old post of party leader, formed a purely 
Conservative Government, which did not include the most promi- 
nent Conservative Coalitionists. His action was endorsed by the 
country at the general election in November, when the Conserva- 
tives returned 344 strong, a majority of 74 over all other parties 
put together. He at once reduced the cabinet secretariat, and 
restored the Foreign Office to its former position in the official 
hierarchy; and he carried through Parliament the bill to estab- 
lish the Irish Free State Constitution. 

Though he proclaimed the policy of his Government to be one 
of tranquillity and stability, he found himself, in the winter, deeply 
involved in political troubles. Unemployment was rampant, with 
labour unrest and housing problems threatening; a European con- 
ference at Lausanne proved impotent in face of the obstinacy of 
nationalist Turkey; and M. Poincare, the French premier, insisted, 
in spite of Bonar Law’s personal intervention at Paris, on 
despatching a French military expedition to the Ruhr to exact 
reparations from Germany. Baldwin, his chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, did indeed succeed in concluding in Jan. 1923 at Wash- 
ington an arrangement to fund the British war debt to the United 
States; but the terms were so severe that the prime minister was 
at first reluctant to accept them. After such an anxious winter it 
is not surprising that in the spring of 1923 his health once more 
gave way, and he resigned office on Whitsunday, May 20, after a 
ministry which only lasted 209 days. He survived for five months, 
dying on Oct. 30, 1923. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
with every sign of general and genuine mourning, the pallbearers 
including the prince of Wales, and past, present and future holders 
of the office of prime minister. He married in 1891 Annie Pitcairn, 
daughter of Harrington Robley, of Glasgow, by whom he had a 
family; but he was left a widower in 1909. Two sons perished in 
the world war. (G. E. B ) 

LAW, JOHN (1671-1729), Scottish economist, the originator 
of the “Mississippi scheme,” was born at Edinburgh in April 
1671. He studied mathematics, commerce and political economy in 
London, and banking operations at Amsterdam, whither he fled 
(1694) after killing Edward Wilson in a duel. On his return to 
Scotland in 1705, he submitted a scheme for a national bank to the 
Scottish parliament, but owing to Paterson’s influence it was re- 
jected, and similar proposals made to other European Govern- 
ments met with a like fate. On May 20, 1716, however, Law ob- 
tained letters patent to establish a Banque ghierale in France. The 
capital of six million livres was divided into 1,200 shares of 5,000 
livres each, payable in four instalments, one-fourth in cash, three- 
fourths in billets d’Stat . The bank was empowered to issue notes 
payable at sight in the weight and value of the money mentioned 
at the day of issue, and on April 10, 1717, it was decreed that 
Law’s notes should be received in payment of taxes. So successful 
was the undertaking that not only did the rate of interest fall to 
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4^%, but the note issue rose to 60 million iivres. Law, having 
gained the full confidence of the Regent, now proceeded with his 
Mississippi scheme. 

In Aug. 1717, he founded the Compagnie de la Louisiane ou 
d’Occident , which absorbed both the company founded by Antoine 
Crozat in 1712, and the Compagnie du Canada. Extensive powers 
over the area drained by the Mississippi, the Ohio and the Missouri 
were granted, and in 1718 they were extended by the company’s 
purchase of the tobacco monopoly. The success of this scheme was 
sufficient to arouse hostility in Paris, resulting in the formation 
of a rival company, and a consequent drop in the shares of Laws 
undertaking. He proceeded with his plans, however, and in Dec. 
1718, when the Banque ginirale was converted into the Banque 
royale, whose notes were guaranteed by the king, he became direc- 
tor of the new institution. A further step was made towards con- 
solidation in the following year, when the Compagnie d’ Occident 
absorbed the Compagnies des Indes Orient ales et de la Chine, tak- 
ing the name of the Compagnie des Indes. Shortly after, the com- 
pany was granted the management of the mint and the coin issue 
for nine years, and the farming of the national revenues, on under- 
taking the payment of the national debt. Speculation reached an 
unparalleled height, and when the climax came in 1720, with the 
amalgamation of the Compagnie des Indes and the Banque royale , 
reaction had already set in. The public becoming alarmed, drastic 
measures were taken to check the drain of coin, but the decree of 
May 21, 1720, by which the value of the bank notes was to be 
gradually reduced to one half, precipitated the panic, and a week 
later the bank suspended payment. Law was removed from his 
office, and the whole system was demolished by his enemies. In 
Dec. 1720 Law left France secretly, resumed his wandering life, 
and died at Venice on March 21, 1729. 

Of Law’s writings the most important is Money and Trade Con- 
sidered (1720). Though subject to the errors of his time, he was 
undoubtedly a financial genius. 

The fullest account of the Mississippi scheme is that of Thiers, Law et 
son sysUme des finances (1826, American trans. 1859). See also Hey- 
mann, Law und sein System (1853) ; Pierre Bonnassieux, Les Grandes 
Compagnies de commerce (1892) ; S. Alexi, John Law und sein System 
(1885) ; E. Levasseur, Recherchcs historiques sur le systeme de Law 
(1854) ; and Jobez, Une Preface au socialisme, ou le sysUme de Law 
ct la chasse aux capitalistes (1848). Full biographical details are given 
in Wood’s Life of Law (1824). All Law’s later writings are to be 
found in Daire, Collection des principaux Iconomistes , vol. i. (1843). 
Other works on Law are: A. W. Wiston-GIynn, John Law of Lauriston 
(1908) ; P. A. Cachut, The Financier Law, his Scheme and Times 
(1856) ; A. Macf. Davis, An Historical Study of Law’s System (Boston, 
1887) ; A. Beljame, La Prononciation du nom de Jean Law le financier 
(1891) ; A. Martincau, Mtm. sur quelques affaires de L 9 Empire mogol, 
1756-61 (1913) ; G. Oudard, La trh curieuse Vie de Law (1927). See 
also article on Law by W. A. S. Hewins in Palgrave’s Dictionary of 
Political Economy (1925). 

LAW, WILLIAM (1686-1761), English divine, was born 
at King’s Cliffe, Northamptonshire. In 1705 he entered as a sizar 
at Emmanuel college, Cambridge; in 1711 he was elected fellow 
of his college and was ordained. He resided at Cambridge, teach- 
ing and taking occasional duty until the accession of George I., 
when his conscience forbade him to take the oaths of allegiance 
to the new government and of abjuration of the Stuarts. His 
Jacobitism had already been betrayed in a tripos speech (1713) 
which led to his being suspended from his degrees; and he was 
now deprived of his fellowship and became a non-juror. For the 
next few years he is said to have been a curate in London. By 
1727 he was domiciled with Edward Gibbon (1666-1736) at 
Putney as tutor to his son Edward, father of the historian, who 
says that Law became “the much honoured friend and spiritual 
director of the whole family.” In the same year he accompanied 
his pupil to Cambridge, and resided with him for the next four 
years. His pupil then went abroad, but Law was left at Putney, 
where he remained in Gibbon’s house for more than ten years, 
acting as a religious guide not only to the family but to a number 
of earnest-minded folk. The most eminent of these were the two 
brothers John and Charles Wesley, John Byrom the poet, George 
Cheyne the physician and Archibald Hutcheson, M.P. for Hast- 
ings. The household was dispersed in 1737. Law was parted from 
his friends, and in 1740 retired to King’s Cliffe, where he had 


inherited from his father a small property. 

Law’s writings fall under three heads: — 1. Controversy . — 
In this field he had no contemporary peer save perhaps 
Richard Bentley. The first of his controversial works was Three 
Letters to the Bishop of Bangor (1717), a most powerful contri- 
bution to the Bangorian controversy ( see Hoadly, Benjamin) 
on the high church side. In his Remarks on Mandeville’s Fable 
of the Bees (1723), Law vindicates morality on the ..highest 
grounds; for pure style, caustic wit and lucid argument this work 
is remarkable; it was enthusiastically praised by John Sterling, 
and republished by F. D. Maurice. Law’s Case of Reason (1732), 
in answer to Tindal's Christianity as old as the Creation is to a 
great extent an anticipation of Bishop Butler’s famous argument 
in the Analogy. In this work Law shows himself at least the equal 
of the ablest champion of Deism. 

2. Practical Divinity . — The Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life (1728), together with its predecessor, A Treatise of Chris- 
tian Perfection (1726), deeply influenced the chief actors in the 
great Evangelical revival. The Wesleys, George Whitefield, Henry 
Venn, Thomas Scott and Thomas Adam all express their obliga- 
tion to the author. Samuel Johnson, Gibbon, Lord Lyttelton and 
Bishop Horne all spoke enthusiastically of its merits; and it is 
still the only work by which its author is popularly known. It 
has high merits of style, being lucid and pointed to a degree. His 
tract The Absolute Unlawfidness of Stage Entertainments (1726) 
provoked some effective criticism from John Dennis in The Stage 
Defended 

3. Mysticism — Though the least popular, by far the most inter- 
esting and original of Law’s works are those which he wrote in 
his later years, after he had become an enthusiastic admirer (not 
a disciple) of Jacob Boehme ( q.v .). These mystical works include 
A Demonstration of the Gross and Fundamental Errors of a late 
Book called a “ Plain Account , Etc., of the Lord’s Supper” (1737) ; 
The Spirit of Prayer (1749, 1752) ; The Way to Divine Knowledge 
(1752); The Spirit of Love (1752,1754); a Dialogue between a 
Methodist and a Churchman (1760); and An Humble, Earnest 
and Affectionate Address to the Clergy (1761). 

Sec the edition of his Works by G. H. Morgan (1892-93). See C. 
Walton, Notes and Materials for a Complete Biography of W. Law 
(1848) ; Sir Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the iSth century 
(1876) ; W. H. Lecky, History of England in the 18th Century (1878 
foil.); C. J. Abbey, The English Church in the 18th Century; J. H. 
Overton, William Law, Nonjuror and Mystic (1881) ; A. Whyte, 
Character and Characteristics of William Law, Non juror and Mystic 
(1893; a selection with introd. by Whyte). 

LAW, a word used in English in two main senses — (1) as a 
rule prescribed by authority for human action, and (2) in scien- 
tific and philosophic phraseology, as a uniform order of sequence 
(e.g , “laws” of motion). In this work the laws of uniformities of 
the physical universe are dealt with in the articles on the various 
sciences. The general principles of law in the legal sense are dis- 
cussed under Jurisprudence. What may be described as “na- 
tional systems” of law are dealt with historically and generally 
under English Law, American Law, Roman Law, Greek Law, 
Mohammedan Law, Indian Law, etc. Certain broad divisions 
of law are treated under Constitution and Constitutional 
Law, Canon Law, Civil Law, Common Law, Criminal Law, 
Ecclesiastical Law, Equity, International Law, Military 
Law and Martial Law, etc. And the particular laws of dif- 
ferent countries on special subjects are stated under the head- 
ings for those subjects (Bankruptcy, etc.). For courts of law and 
procedure, see Jurisprudence, Law, King's Bench, Practice 
and Procedure, etc. 

In science and philosophy, law has several meanings, all of 
which are different from the sense it has when used with reference 
to legislation. (1) In most sciences a law is simply the formula- 
tion of some uniform character, mode of behaviour, or uniform 
correlation of certain natural phenomena or events. The uni- 
formity is in the nature of things themselves, and there is no law 
outside them to obey or disobey. If there is no such objective 
uniformity, then the law is a blunder on the part of those men 
of science who have formulated or accepted it. In science, then, 
the term law has nothing whatever to do with an imperative or a 
command, backed by sanctions or not. To speak of natural 
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phenomena as “obeying” certain laws is just loose thought or loose 
language influenced by legal analogy. (2) In the more complex 
biological and human sciences (including psychology, sociology 
and economics) the term law must be understood to denote the 
formulation of a certain general tendency rather than a rigid uni- 
formity, in the sense of (1) above. It may be that such uniformi- 
ties are actually operative under certain conditions, but the condi- 
tions may be partly variable, and in any case, owing to the extreme 
complexity of the phenomena and the impossibility of studying 
them under sufficiently controlled and varied conditions, the laws 
actually formulated cannot be regarded as expressing uniformities, 
less still as expressing ideals or norms, in sense (3) below, but just 
certain general tendencies which are subject to modification with 
changing conditions. When people speak of “iron laws of eco- 
nomics” they confound economic laws with the laws of mechanics; 
and when they exploit them with a good conscience, they confound 
economic with moral laws. (3) In the so-called philosophical 
sciences, or normative sciences, logic, ethics and aesthetics, the 
term law is used rather in the sense of a regulative ideal or norm. 

See J. S. MacKenzie, Manual of Ethics (1924). (A. Wo.) 

LAW (PRIMITIVE). For the purposes of comparative 
jurisprudence, law may be defined as the authoritative regula- 
tion of social relations. Thus, in any account of its development, 
three main points have to be considered: the nature of the au- 
thority or “sanction” involved; the mode of regulation or “pro- 
cedure”; and the social function or “scope.” 

The Legal Sanction. — Whereas analytic jurists dispute 
whether constraint or consent is in the last resort the principle 
from which law derives its validity, the student of history in- 
clines rather to regard the spirit of legality as the joint outcome 
of both these influences acting simultaneously. Walter Bagehot 
has in mind this correspondence between an outer and an inner 
necessity when, in Physics and Politics, he recognizes a “perse- 
cuting tendency” and an “imitative tendency” as together con- 
stituting the legal fibre of a primitive society. The sanction, in 
a word, is custom; and custom is social habit, resting partly on a 
general inclination to conform, and partly on a no less general 
disinclination to suffer as a nonconformist. Now a certain amount 
of customary law survives in the modern State by the side of 
the positive enactments of the legislature, and in such a case the 
maxim “what the sovereign permits, he commands” may be justi- 
fiably held to cover the anomaly. But in a savage community it 
is often hard to distinguish any sovereign, any determinate person 
or body of persons vested with the power either of making or of 
maintaining the laws. Nevertheless, the result is not anarchy. 
On the contrary, such a society is normally so law-abiding, in 
the sense of responsive to the social routine, that it might seem 
almost superfluous to provide a legal machinery that must actu- 
ally but rust in disuse. A closer scrutiny, however, would dis- 
close a considerable degree of coercive power, diffused through the 
body politic if not yet centralized in official hands, such as rein- 
forces the strong natural propensity of the unrefiective to keep in 
the fashion. Any youth, for instance, who has gone through the 
rites of initiation has acquired the sense of discipline at the price 
of no little pain; the tribal elders being quite ready to mete out 
death to the hopelessly recalcitrant. Again, all custom is more 
or less sacred; and, since the violation of a taboo is held to pollute 
not only the sinner but all who come into contact with him, the 
threat of excommunication is ever present to curb unruliness. 
Finally, every crowd has its leader, so that even the least coherent 
of human societies looks for guidance to certain headmen. These, 
so to speak, control the collective luck, having in virtue of their 
age, outstanding courage or skill, impressiveness, personality, pres- 
tige — in a word, their mam — the gift of making the rest come to 
heel. Such a government may hardly be aware of its own direc- 
tive functions, since its conscious efforts are mostly concerned 
with the consecration of custom. Reform, however, creeps in 
under the guise of re-interpretation. For the rest, there are very 
various degrees of consolidation under a clan-system, as that type 
of organization may be termed in which co-ordinate groups sev- 
erally retain a more or less considerable measure of autonomy. As 
compared, for instance, with the Arunta of central Australia, 


the Iroquois of North America, with their elaborate scheme of 
graded councils, family, gentile, tribal and even federal, were far 
more closely knit together; yet never so completely that the sep- 
aratist tendencies arising from the co-existence of so many semi- 
independent jurisdictions were altogether overcome. On the other 
hand, as soon as a class-system has come into being, as usually 
happens through the imposition of a higher culture on another 
through immigration or conquest, a governing aristocracy with a 
monarch at its head is on the way to be formed. Thereupon, how- 
ever much he continues to defer to custom, the sovereign’s will be- 
comes in theory absolute. 

Legal Procedure, (a) Public Versus Private Justice. — 

From the standpoint of the modern lawyer, the strangest feature of 
the social conventions of the primitive world is their habit of allow- 
ing private parties to fight out their quarrels according to certain 
set rules, which to a corresponding extent control what would 
otherwise amount to downright war. Such private justice, as it is 
termed, has a validity somewhat analogous to that of international 
law in Europe, seeing that no machinery exists for its enforcement, 
though even the strongest cannot afford in the long run to disregard 
the accepted decencies of the common life. For private justice is 
justice of a kind, seeing that social expediency and moral reason 
alike must approve the substitution of retaliation for unlimited self- 
redress. “Tit for tat” at least implies that it is unfair to exact more 
than the equivalent of the wrong done — a principle roughly con- 
strued by primitive society to mean that the vendetta should end 
when, a life having been taken for a life, equilibrium as regards 
numbers and consequent strength is restored between the groups at 
variance. 

Such a view, however, deals with responsibility as wholly 
collective, and, even at the primitive level of thought, this is apt to 
seem hardly fair. Hence some attempt is made to bring home his 
culpability to the actual offender, 4s typically in the regulated com- 
bat. Yet the duel can hardly be regarded as a satisfactory method 
of justice, offering, as it does, to the stalwart villain, the oppor- 
tunity of adding a second crime to the first; were it not that the 
issue of the fight, as in the mediaeval “judgment of God,” might be 
taken as the verdict of a higher court, a mystic pronouncement in 
favour of the innocent. Even so, in Australia it was deemed more 
seemly that the defendant should play a passive part and merely 
ward off the blows directed against him by his victim’s kinsmen. 
Should he escape, as he often managed to do, the self-exposure was 
accounted as expiation; no doubt in large part because a symbolic 
amounts to a real retribution at the mental stage at which pur- 
posive energy is chiefly occupied with the discharge of repressed 
emotion. It remains to add that as soon as property has sufficiently 
developed, to suffer in one’s goods instead of in one’s person be- 
comes a recognized means of compensating for injury inflicted; 
and, though an aggressor caught red-handed is ever likely to have 
short shrift, it becomes the normal procedure under a clan-system 
of the more advanced type to admit the principle of composition. 
Even if negotiations about blood-fines lead to endless wrangling, 
this is at least more conducive to public order than mutual way- 
laying That settlement is rendered easier by the aid of some im- 
partial arbitrator comes to be apparent even at this stage, just as 
turbulent Corsica had recourse to pad or pacifiers. A class-system, 
however, greatly assists the substitution of public for private jus- 
tice, since the lower orders at least, and gradually the members of 
the aristocracy, are obliged to observe “the king’s peace,” and to 
submit all causes of dispute to the decision of him and his repre- 
sentatives, with the burden of providing court fees as a salutary 
check to litigiousness. In proportion as the supreme ruler is power- 
ful he will not merely arbitrate, that is, deliver a sentence which 
may or may not be carried out, but will see that his judgment is 
duly executed by the agency of those accustomed to obey him. 

(b) Law of Evidence. — Little of course can be found in primi- 
tive jurisprudence that corresponds at all to the modern insistence 
on relevancy, on the competence of witnesses, on the disregard of 
hearsay statement, and so forth. Indeed, at the level of rudi- 
mentary law the distinction between trial and punishment is im- 
perfectly drawn. A judicial process is normally conceived as a 
mode of bringing a conditional curse into operation, so that a man 
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is automatically declared guilty by the very fact that he suffers. 
As was already noted in the case of the duel, to win is to be in- 
nocent, to lose is to be convicted of wrong-doing on a supernatural 
showing. So too, then, the ordeal involves the principle that con- 
tact with something spiritually potent, such as fire, water, or a 
brew of magic herbs, will reveal alike the pure nature that is akin 
to it and the impure nature that it rejects. The sinner, in other 
words, is held to lack the mana, the strong heart, whereby he could 
stand up to the test; and, if for mana the word “confidence” be 
substituted, it will be seen that there is some psychological justifi- 
cation for such a method of criminal investigation. Sometimes 
both plaintiff and defendant are subjected to the ordeal, but more 
commonly the latter only. In the second case, primitive justice, 
acting on a presumption of guilt, is apt to make the chances of 
escape nearly impossible; a European parallel is the notorious 
ducking of the witch. It is only fair to add that the tortures which 
likewise disgraced these witch-trials, and indeed were a usual 
feature of mediaeval procedure, are almost unknown among so- 
called savages. As for the oath, which to-day retains its use as a 
legal precaution against false witness, the principle involved is sim- 
ilar; the only difference being that an oral replaces a material 
symbol as the vehicle of the conditional curse. When the Chi- 
nese in a London court is made to blow out a candle, or break a 
plate, he is supposed to be calling down upon himself a like fate 
such as must inevitably overtake him if he is lying. Given 
sufficient faith in the mystic power of the act, or at any rate in 
the power of agencies set in motion by the act, it is psychologically 
possible that a guilty conscience will have the result contemplated. 
Many instances of what Dr. Roth has termed thanatomania may 
be cited from the primitive world, a conviction of being doomed 
whether by an enemy or by one’s own fault being enough to de- 
press the will to live to the point of actual extinction. An inter- 
esting form of the oath is that in which the king's mana — or as 
the Romans phrased it his ma jest as — is invoked, as when the Zulu 
swore by the name of his dread king, Chaka. Here the sacred and 
the secular sides of the royal authority combine so as to re-inforce 
each other. Since to break the king’s law and to disturb his peace 
is likewise to diminish the mystic power whereby he maintains 
the luck of the whole community, no penalty can be too severe 
for a disloyalty thus amounting to sacrilege. Indeed, the notice- 
able increase in the harshness of the discipline that marks the 
appearance of monarchical rule is to be ascribed not only to better 
organization, but at least as much to the fact that a human and 
a divine authority, like the two swords of the Holy Roman empire, 
are wielded by the same hands. As regards primitive legal pro- 
cedure in general, it only remains to add that it is characterized by 
an extreme formalism, due largely to close association with magico- 
religious beliefs 

Scope of Primitive Law. (a) Civil Department. — Passing 
on to substantive law as contrasted with the adjective law which 
deals with procedure, a twofold function of any legal code as it 
bears on social relations can be distinguished according as it 
either establishes just conditions in respect to personal status and 
the use of possessions, or maintains public order by repressing 
violence and fraud. The former purpose delimits the province of 
civil law, the latter that of criminal law. Being, then, in its main 
essence a law of persons and of property, civil law under the 
former head defines the civic rights of the individual, which in 
the modern democratic State tend to be treated as equal for all 
concerned; so that contract, or the power of each to give in pro- 
portion as he receives from the rest, is assumed as the logical basis 
of their mutual relations. But, as Sir Henry Maine has observed, 
whereas contract is the principle underlying the modern State, the 
primitive community rests on quite another principle, that of 
status, in the sense of unequal privilege depending on unequal 
station in life. Superficially, indeed, an extreme form of de- 
mocracy might seem to prevail at the tribal level of society, but on 
a closer view it will be found that the individual has little or no 
freedom of choice in determining what his place in society is to 
be, but must conform strictly to what is expected from one occu- 
pying once for all a given position. In particular, the ties of kin- 
ship and affinity, which vary according to the marriage system in 


vogue, bind each man and woman fast in a network of obligations, 
to which religion conspires with law to impart a most solemn 
sanction. The field-observer has only to ask, “Who are your re- 
lations, and what must you do for them, and they for you?” and he 
has a key to the whole system of rights and duties which renders 
that society organic. Incidentally he can by so doing acquaint 
himself at the same time with their methods of holding and dis- 
tributing property. Thus in the primitive community rthe in- 
dividual by no means enjoys, as would occur under a regime of 
contract, a free use of what he earns, and still less of what he in- 
herits. Under conditions of mother-right, for instance, the father 
is usually debarred from enriching his own offspring at the expense 
of his sister’s children; and, even when custom concedes him a 
limited power of sharing his acquired property with his wife and 
the children she bears him, his own family possessions, being more 
or less collectively owned by those of his own name and kin, can 
under no circumstances be alienated. Or, again, under the kind of 
father-right that involves so-called wife purchase — though it is 
really the right to own the woman’s children that is bought — the 
change of status that she undergoes is so complete that henceforth 
she has no claim on her own family; but on the contrary is so 
identified with the group that she has joined that, if her husband 
dies, she is passed on to a kinsman as if a burden on the estate. 

(b) Criminal Department. — So long as private justice pre- 
vails, it remains hard for the primitive community to realize that 
one and all have a common interest in suppressing any sort of out- 
rage prejudicial to the social order. Nevertheless certain offences 
are perceived so directly to affect tribal welfare as a whole that 
even the most loosely organized societies take steps to punish them. 
Thus, on the one hand, treason or cowardice in the face of the 
enemy is bound to provoke an outburst of universal indignation. 
On the other hand — and this is the more typical occasion of one 
of those “wild spasms of wild justice'’ of which Bagehot speaks — 
certain types of immoral conduct awake deep-seated feelings of 
disgust and horror in humanity at large. Incest, for example, and 
sundry other breaches of sexual decency, are felt to be so generally 
polluting that to extirpate the cause of pollution seems the natural 
cure. The fear of witchcraft, again, impels men at all stages of 
culture to purify their spiritual surroundings by wiping out the 
witch. Proceeding, then, on these lines, one might draw up a con- 
siderable list of what Hobhouse describes as “public and sacral 
offences,” which have a socially dangerous character so obvious 
that collective action tends to be taken against them even in the 
more undeveloped societies. Apart from these crimes that mani- 
festly have a bearing on the common weal, there are other crimes 
which, though they primarily aftect private welfare, yet do so in 
a way so fraught with evil consequences for all that eventually 
it becomes public policy to take the initiative in suppressing them. 
Homicide provides a case in point. So long as it is merely punish- 
able according to the law of blood-revenge, it counts as a tort 
rather than as a crime. Sooner or later, however, the central 
authority hunts down the murderer on its own account, partly, it 
may be, in order to avoid the general disturbance caused by blood- 
feuds, but chiefly, it would seem, because on the principle that 
“blood defil^th the land,” bloodshed has been confined to the class 
of sacral offences. Indeed, seeing how the sacred predominates 
over the secular aspect of all authority and government of the 
rudimentary type, the crime is almost invariably envisaged as a 
sin. In short, what early law prescribes and enforces is essentially 
a ritual — a system of observances, positive and negative, which in 
intention assimilates the human to the divine order. 

Bibliography. — Sir H. Maine, Ancient Law (1861) and Early Law 
and Customs (1883) ; W. Bagehot, Physics and Politics (1870) ; L. H. 
Morgan, Ancient Society (1877) > L Kohler, Papers in Zeitschr. f. 
vgl. Rechtwiss. vols. ii., v., vii., etc. ; L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in 
Evolution (1915) ; P. Vinogradoff, Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence 
(1920); R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society (1920); E. S. Hartland, 
Primitive Law (1924) ; B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage 
Society (1925). (R. R. M.) 

LAWES, HENRY (1596-1662), English musician, was bom 
at Dinton in Wiltshire in Dec. 1595, and received his musical edu- 
cation from John Cooper, better known under his Italian pseu- 
donym Giovanni Coperario (d. 1627), a famous composer of the 
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day. In 1626 he was received as one of the gentlemen of the 
chapel royal, a place he held until the Commonwealth put a stop 
to church music. "Lawes wrote, the music for Thomas Carew’s 
masque boelum Britannicum, produced at court on Feb. 18, 1634, 
and for the more famous production of Milton’s Comus at Lud- 
low Castle (1634), the music to George Sandys version (1637) 
of the Psalms; and in 1648 the Choice Psalmes put into music , 
composed by Henry and William Lawes. This latter contained 
elegies on William, Henry’s half-brother, killed at Chester in 
1645, and among the commendatory verses printed with it is 
Milton’s sonnet: “Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song.” 
The famous collection of his vocal pieces, Ayres and Dialogues 
for One, Two and Three Voyces, was published in 1653, and was 
followed by two other books under the same title in 1655 and 
1658 respectively. In 1656 he was one of those who provided 
the music for Davenant’s first entertainment at Rutland House. 
When in 1660 the king returned, Lawes once more entered the 
royal chapel, and composed the anthem Zadok the Priest , for the 
coronation. He died on Oct. 21, 1662, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. In the famous sonnet already referred to Milton 
exactly indicates the great merit of. Lawes. 

His brother, William Lawes, (d. 1645), was also a pupil of 
Coperario. He was in the choir of Chichester cathedral until 
1602, and afterwards became a gentleman of the Chapel Royal. 
The music to Shirley’s masque The Triumph of Peace (performed 
in 1634) he composed with Simon Ives. The music to D’Avenant’s 
masque The Triumph of the Prince d* Amour (performed in 1635 
in the Middle Temple) was also of his composition. He lost his 
life fighting for the Royalist cause in the Civil War, Sept. 1645. 
None of his music was published until after his death, the first 
to appear being his brother Henry’s edition of “Choice Psalmes” 
(1648). Many of his songs, among which the best known is 
Gather ye Rosebuds while ye May , are contained in books pub- 
lished by Playford: Court Airs (1656), Courtly Masquing Ayres 
(1662), etc. His most important works are short pieces for viols, 
lutes, etc., but his Royal Consort, containing a collection of 66 
of these, exists only in manuscript. 

LAWES, SIR JOHN BENNET, Bart. (1814-1900), Eng- 
lish agriculturist, was born at Rothamsted on Dec. 28, 1814. 
Even before leaving Oxford he had begun to interest himself in 
growing various medicinal plants on the Rothamsted estates, 
which he inherited on his father’s death in 1822. About 1837 he 
began to experiment on the effects of various manures on plants 
growing in pots, and a year or two later the experiments were ex- 
tended to crops in the field. In 1842 he patented a manure, gen- 
erally known as “superphosphate,” formed by treating phosphates 
with sulphuric acid, and thus initiated the artificial manure indus- 
try. In the succeeding year he enlisted the services of Sir J. H. 
Gilbert ( q.v .), with whom he carried on for more than half a 
century those experiments in raising crops and feeding animals 
which have rendered Rothamsted famous (see Agriculture). 
In 1854 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, which in 
1867 bestowed a Royal medal on Lawes and Gilbert jointly, and 
in 1882 he was created a baronet. Lawes died on Aug. 31, 1900, 
but in 1899 he took measures to ensure the continued existence 
of the Rothamsted experimental farm by setting aside £100,000 
for that purpose and constituting the Lawes Agricultural Trust; 
his work has been expanded with the aid of the Government. 

LAWLESS, EMILY (1845-1913), Irish novelist and poet, 
was born at Lyons, Co. Kildare, on June 17, 1845, the daughter 
of the 3rd Baron Cloncurry. She wrote a number of novels and 
verses dealing with Irish life. Hurrish (1886), With Essex in 
Ireland (1890) and Grania (1902) are her most important novels, 
and With the Wild Geese (1902) the best-known volume of her 
verses. She died at Gomshall, Surrey, on Oct. 19, 1913. 

LAW MERCHANT or LEX MERCATORIA, origi- 
nally customary rules and principles relating to merchants and 
mercantile transactions, adopted by merchants themselves for 
the purpose of regulating their dealings. The law merchant owed 
its origin to the fact that trade in pre-mediaeval times was prac- 
tically in the hands of those who might be termed cosmopolitan 
merchants, who wanted a prompt and effective jurisdiction. It 


was administered for the most part in special courts, such as 
those of the gilds in Italy, or the fair courts of Germany and 
France or, as in England, in courts of the staple or piepowder. 

( See also Sea Laws.) The history of the law merchant in Eng- 
land is divided into three stages: the first prior to the time of 
Coke, when it was a special kind of law — as distinct from the 
common law — administered in special courts for a special class 
of the community ( i.e ., the mercantile) ; the second stage was one 
of transition, the law merchant being administered in the com- 
mon law courts, but as a body of customs, to be proved as a fact 
in each individual case of doubt; the third stage, which has con- 
tinued to the present day, dates from the presidency over the 
king's bench of Lord Mansfield (q.v.), under whom it was 
moulded into the mercantile law of to-day. 

See G. Malynes, Consuetudo vel lex mercatoria (1622) ; W. Mitchell, 
The Early History of the Law Merchant (1904) ; J. W. Smith, 
Mercantile Law (ed. Hart and Simey, 1905) ; and particularly The 
Romance of the Law Merchant, by Wyndham A. Bowes (1923). 

LAWN, a very thin fabric made from level linen or cotton 
yarns. It is used for light dresses and trimmings, also for hand- 
kerchiefs. The terms lawn and cambric (q.v ) are often intended 
to indicate the same fabric. In this sense of the term the deriva- 
tion is from the name of the French town, Laon. In the older 
sense of a glade or clearing in a forest (in which form it still 
survives in the New Forest in England, where it is used of the 
feeding-commons of cattle), the word lawn is cognate with land 
(Celtic lann, waste or enclosure), now used of a closely mown 
grass expanse for ornamental or playing use. (See Greens.) 

LAWN TENNIS and TENNIS. These two games are 
closely connected by origin — lawn tennis may indeed be regarded 
as the descendant and supplanter of tennis — but their practice is 
widely different. The more popular, lawn tennis, will be con- 
sidered first. 

As an independent member of the family of ball-games, of which 
the parent root was probably buried in Egypt or Persia 500 years 
before the Christian era, lawn tennis is relatively modern and its 
struggles for corporate existence are well within the memory of 
living men. Lawn tennis had its beginning in England as a pleas- 
ant and not too taxing variant to old-established games. Now 
lawn tennis can claim more adherents throughout the world than 
any other independent ball-game; it has become a pastime for all 
civilized races. It is practised much more extensively on non-turf 
than on turf surfaces; it is played indoors as well as out-of-doors, 
by night as well as by day, by women even more than by men. The 
name of lawn tennis is still honoured and officially adopted in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, but throughout the Continent of Europe, 
in South Africa, in the East (except among British residents in 
India), and with increasing habit in America, the contraction of 
tennis has been employed 

HISTORY AND EVOLUTION 

To Maj. Walter Wingfield, M V O , must be given the credit for 
first realizing that lawn tennis could be adapted to the needs 
of society. If he was not the inventor of the game, for precursors 
of it had been played informally some years previously, he de- 
posited specifications in Feb. 1874, with a view to obtaining a 
patent for “a new and improved portable court for playing the 
ancient game of tennis.” The principle involved the erection of 
two standards, 21 ft. apart, with an oblong net between them 
Triangular nets forming side walls to the courts were to be placed 
at right angles to the oblong net on either side; there were to be 
also a serving crease, in and out courts, right and left courts, and 
boundaries, marked with paint, coloured cord or tape. This was 
the hour-glass or “waist” court, introduced to the public by Maj. 
Wingfield under the ungainly name of Sphairistike. Neither court 
nor name was destined to live long, but the cult of lawn tennis was 
established. Croquet’s supersession was for a time complete. 

Conflicting Codes. — The worshippers, however, were not of 
one creed. Methods were various and laws were non-existent. The 
court was of no prescribed length or breadth, while the length of 
the net and the position of the service line were a matter of 
discretion. Relief in some measure was forthcoming in 1875, when 
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a sub-committee of the Marylebone cricket club framed a code 
of rules. It provided that the court be divided into two equal 
parts by posts seven feet in height, and 24 ft. apart, with a net 
five feet high at the posts and four feet high at the centre. 
Base-lines 30 ft. in length were to be drawn at a distance of 39 ft., 
and service lines at a distance of 26 ft. from the net. The players 
were to be distinguished as hand-in and hand-out. Hand-in alone 
could serve or score; and on los- 
ing a stroke he became hand-out. 

The service was to be delivered 
with one foot outside the base- 
line, and was required to drop 
between the net and the service 
line of the court diagonally oppo- 
site to that in which the server 
stood. If he failed to serve the 
ball over the net, he lost the 
stroke and became hand-out, but 
it was a fault only if the ball 
dropped in the wrong court or 
over the service line. The balls 
were to be two and a quarter 
inches in diameter and one and a 
half ounces in weight. The game 
was 15 up, as in rackets, but in- 
stead of being “set” at 14 all, 
the score was to be called deuce, 
then advantage as in tennis. In 
doubles matches, the partner of 
the striker out, might take a 
service dropping in the wrong 
court. 

But the M.C.C. code, by re- 
taining a combination of rackets 
and tennis scoring and adopting 
the hour-glass court, did not 
please more progressive opinion, and the discussions went on. 
Meanwhile, through the agency of Henry Jones, better known as 
“Cavendish,” the game had been introduced into the ground of 
the All England croquet club at Wimbledon — an event destined to 
have a vital and permanent influence on its future. Early in 1877 
the committee of the All England club added “Lawn Tennis” to 
their title and for a time all mention of croquet was dropped, 
members finding on the well-tended lawns an agreeable if rather 
too yielding surface for the practice of the new game. A little 
later in the same year the first championship meeting at Wimble- 
don was announced, the proprietors of the Field offering a silver 
challenge cup to the value of 25 guineas. Before the (fompetition 
was decided — the first of an illustrious line which in 1928, 51 
years later, was to attract a daily crowd of nearly 20,000 spec- 
tators and aspirants for the titles from 15 different nations — a 
sub-committee of the All England club devised a set of rules 
which, differing fundamentally from those of the M.C.C., intro- 
duced three principles that were to remain inviolate. These were: 
(1) the adoption of a rectangular court 26 yd. long by 9 yd. 
wide, the net being suspended from posts placed 3 ft. outside the 
court; (2) the adoption of tennis scoring in its entirety; and (3) 
the allowance of one fault without penalty, whether the serv- 
ice dropped in the net, in the wrong court, or beyond the service 
line. 

First Championship Meeting. — The service line was still 
fixed 26 ft. from the net and the server still had his feet & cheval 
the base-line, but the height of the net was lowered to 3 ft. 3 in. 
at the centre and the balls were to be of not less than two and a 
half inches and not more than two and five-eighths inches in 
diameter, their weight ranging from one and a quarter to one and 
a half ounces. The first balls of india-rubber, used in the earliest 
days, were uncovered. The first mention of a white flannel cover 
appeared in the Field of Dec. 5, 1874. The balls used at the first 
championship meeting, made especially for the occasion, had white 
cloth covers sewn with unbleached carpet thread ; the dyed thread 
used by certain makers was barred. The rackets of wooden frames 


strung with gut were pear-shaped, like tennis rackets; they did not 
become oval-shaped until 1880, and even later leading players 
remained loyal to a slight curve. 

Fifty Years of Wimbledon. — Such were the conditions under 
which the first championship meeting was held — a meeting at- 
tracting 22 competitors of whom the majority were tennis or 
rackets players. The Wimbledon of 1877, with its standless courts, 
and its general air of calm, bore little resemblance to the Wimble- 
don of 1928, with its crowds of spectators of all races and its 
giant concrete stadium, the largest match arena in the world. The 
All England club had a decisive influence on the history of the 
game. For the first critical decade, when rules had to be amended, 
traditions founded and a new cult consolidated, the committee of 
the All England club was the sole legislative authority. The Lawn 
Tennis Association was not founded until 1886; the International 
Lawn Tennis Federation, with headquarters in Paris, not until 
1912. It was at the All England club’s instigation that, in 1878, 
the height of the net was reduced to 4 ft. 9 in. at the posts and to 

3 ft. at the centre; simultaneously the service line was brought 

4 ft. nearer the net and the balls increased in weight to two 
ounces. In 1880 the net was lowered at the posts to 4 ft., the 
service line brought in to a distance of 21 ft. from the net; the 
limits of variation in the size and weight of the balls were fixed; 
the server, though still required to have one foot behind the base- 
line, was allowed the option of placing the other foot either within 
or upon it ; a service not delivered in accordance with the laws 
was declared a fault, and a service touching the net, but otherwise 
good, was declared a “let”; a player was forbidden under penalty 
of losing the stroke to touch the net or to volley the ball before 
it had passed the net; and on application by either party before 
tossing for choice the umpire might direct the players to change 
sides after every game. In three respects — in the lowering of the 
net at the posts to 3 ft. 6 in., in bringing both feet of the server 
behind the base-line, and in ordaining that players shall change 
sides after every odd game — these laws have been changed since, 
but in principle the code of 1880 is the code of 1929— not only in 
England but throughout the world. 

The Renshaw’s Influence. — The first champion was Spencer 
W. Gore, an old Harrovian and a rackets player. Like his rivals, he 
used a service delivered from a point level with his shoulder, but 
“kept up his sleeve” an underhand cut service He was also the 
first to realize, as the fundamental principle of lawn tennis, the 
necessity of forcing his opponent to the base-line; he would then 
approach the net and, by using his long reach and flexible wrist, 
volley the ball for a winning point Thus the volley was vindi- 



COURTS OF LAWN TENNIS 

cated at the first Wimbledon, but its success was mainly due to 
the loop-shaped net and to the inability of the opponent to drive 
down the side lines. The lowering of the net at the posts and the 
introduction of the lob (P. F. Hadow, the second champion, beat 
Gore with its aid in 1878) temporarily ousted the volley and it 
was not revived until, with spectacular effect, the Renshaw broth- 
ers, William and Ernest, appeared on the scene in 1880. Their 
advent enabled the game to shake itself free from the shackles of 
tennis and rackets. They were young and agile enough to invent 
new and devastating strokes; the real parents of the modem game, 
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they revealed its potentialities of speed and courtcraft. William 
was* champion for seven years, Ernest for only one, but both in 
singles and doubles the twins dominated the game for a decade. 

But in killing safety play and long rests (i.e., rallies) — in a 
match at Prince’s club in 1880 between Lawford and E. Lubbock 
a rest of no less than 81 strokes was witnessed — the Renshaws 
introduced a “reign of terror.” Older players, lacking the spright- 
liness of the brothers, were inclined to revolt. They could not 
achieve* three or four sharp repartees from the service line, fol- 
lowed by a smash from the vicinity of the net — the Renshaw pre- 
rogative. The lowering of the net six inches at the posts in 1882 — 
a decree which cost the brothers their Irish titles at Dublin and 
their English at Oxford — allowed back-court players to find open- 
ings down the side lines, but the brothers were adventurous 
enough to move their volleying base forward; they were doubles 
champions in all for seven years. In 1885 Bagnall Wild’s system 
of drawing, with the bye in the later round eliminated, was intro- 
duced at Wimbledon; it is now in universal vogue for champion- 
ship and tournament play. In the same year the server was 
permitted to lift the foot from the ground behind the base-line 
without a penalty, and a ball hit round the net post and falling 
into court was declared to be valid. 

Ireland was the first to establish a women’s championship 
event in Dublin in 1879; Wimbledon did not follow suit until 
1884 when, from a field of 13, Miss Maud Watson emerged vic- 
torious. Her nearest rival was Miss Bingley (afterwards Mrs. G. 
W. Hillyard), who was destined to win the title six times — a rec- 
ord eclipsed by Mrs. Lambert Chambers, who won it seven times, 
and equalled by Mile. Lenglen. 

For the first 30 years of its existence (1877 to 1906) the men’s 
singles championship at Wimbledon was won by an English or 
Irish player; during the next 18 years (1907 to 1928, the war 
period closing the championship for four years) the title was only 
twice won by a home competitor — A. W. Gore in 1908 and 1909. 
From 1905 (when Miss M. Sutton, of California, was victorious) 
to 1928 the women’s championship went to an overseas competitor 
ten times. These relative figures were a remarkable’ tribute to 
developing skill in other lands. Australia, through Norman 
Brookes, was the first to break through the citadel at Wimbledon 
in 1907; New Zealand followed with Capt. A. F. Wilding (killed 
in action in Flanders in 1915), who held the title for four succes- 
sive years. After the World War it was won twice by Australia 
(G. L. Patterson in 1919 and 1922), three times by the United 
States (W. T. Tilden in 1920 and 1921, and W. M. Johnston in 
1923), and five times by France (J. Borotra in 1924 and 1926, 
R. Lacoste in 1925 and 1928, H. Cochet in 1927). The reasons for 
“oversea” success at Wimbledon and elsewhere, notably in the 
Davis cup, the international team championship of the world, were 
several and varied. There was no reluctance in America to culti- 
vate lawn tennis in the schools and universities, nor had the youth 
of America, nor of France, to shed the disturbing habits of other 
games like cricket, with its different footwork and stroke-play. 
Climatic stability was another material factor; conditions were 
more uniform and tractable, development more rapid. In Cal- 
ifornia, the home of many great players, for example, it was pos- 
sible to pursue lawn tennis under consistent conditions the whole 
year round. France had a winter outdoor season on the Riviera 
as well as a winter indoor season in Paris ; her young players had 
increasing facilities for keen competition. Australia and South 
Africa were also favoured by climate, beneficial alike to continu- 
ous practice and physical training. 

Handicapping. — The original handicapping, it may be noted, 
was by bisques, borrowed from tennis. A bisque was one stroke 
which might be claimed at any time during a set, except that it 
might not be taken after the delivery of the service, nor by the 
server after a fault, though in this case the receiver might take it. 
In 1890 bisques were abolished, and instead of the alternating 
odds of half-15, half-30, etc., smaller fractional parts — one- 
quarter, two-quarters, and three-quarters of 15 — were introduced, 
these being given or owed in augmentation of other odds. This 
system was superseded in 1894 by substituting sixths of 15 for 
quarters, to be given or owed in accordance with a differential 


table. For example, if A received three-sixths and B received 30, 
A would concede B 15 and four-sixths in every set — that is, B 
would receive two strokes in four games out of six and one stroke 
in each of the remaining two games. 

CHAMPIONS OF MARK 

Wimbledon’s championship roll, which is appended, reveals, in 
both sexes, the dominating influence of individual players. Their 
styles and personalities were distinctive, but each successive 
champion expressed the development of stroke play and tactics. 
If the Renshaws were the first to quicken movement, introduce 
the volley as a decisive complement of the drive, and reveal the 
winning efficacy of the “all-court” game, their successors have 
built boldly on this foundation and evolved an art which, in its 
highest expression, demands the agility and stamina of youth, the 
wisdom of experience and the tenacity and resource of a strong 
character. The brothers Doherty (champions in singles and 
doubles for a decade) typified the effortless ease of a natural 
style. Dr. Joshua Pirn, of Ireland, though less consistent in 
his play, had the same inborn capacity and required even less 
practice to exploit his skill. W. A. Larned (U.S.A), A. F. Wilding 
and R. Lacoste were, on the other hand, champions who cultivated 
expert talent by constant practice. Pioneers in advancing the sci- 
ence of the game had been N. E. Brookes, of Australia, who, 
through the service and the volley to its reply, accelerated the at- 
tack; Holcombe Ward (champion of America in 1904), who used 
the break service in its most sinister form; Beals C. Wright (cham- 
pion of America in 1905), who made the chop-stroke and the lob 
deadly accessories in a tactical campaign; W. M. Johnston, of 
California, who, by his perfect timing, proved that maximum 
speed can be acquired by a small man; William T. Tilden (cham- 
pion of America for six successive years, 1920-25), the most ver- 
satile player of his age, endowed with great strength and stamina, 
and a master of tactics; J. Borotra, of France, who, by mobility 
and courage, revealed the volleying game in a new and spectacular 
light; Andre Gobert, the French stylist, whose fast service and 
polished volleying, exploited on a wood surface under cover, in- 
spired his compatriots; and M. E. McLoughlin, of California, and 
G. L. Patterson, of Australia, who were pioneers of the “cannon- 
ball” service. Women players who have left their mark on the 
game, advancing its standard in their own epoch, include Miss L. 
Dod, of England, who was a champion (1887) at 15 years of age; 
Mrs. G. W. Hillyard, the most tenacious base-line player of the 
first two decades; Mrs. Lambert Chambers (nee Douglass), whose 
driving strokes, perfectly timed and graduated in speed, had their 
consistent accuracy; Miss May Sutton (afterwards Mrs. Bundy), 
the first American to win a championship at Wimbledon; Mile. 
Suzanne Lenglen (born at Comptegne, France, May, 1899), who 
won her first championship at St. Cloud in 1914, was undefeated 
in singles at Wimbledon from 1919 to 1925, was mistress of every 
orthodox stroke, executed with effortless ease and unfailing judg- 
ment, and gave women’s lawn tennis, and indeed the game itself, 
a wide and progressive publicity; Miss Helen Wills, of California, 
who increased the pace of women’s driving to that of her male 
contemporaries; and Senorita Elia de Alvarez, born of Spanish 
parents in Italy, a brilliant and versatile stroke-player possessing 
a natural genius for the game. 

CHAMPIONSHIP ROLL AT WIMBLEDON FROM 1910 

Singles W omen’s Singles 

1910. A. F. Wilding 1910. Mrs. Lambert Chambers 

1911. A. F. Wilding 1911. Mrs. Lambert Chambers 

1912. A. F. Wilding *1912. Mrs. Larcombe 

1913. A. F. Wilding *19 13. Mrs. Lambert Chambers 

1914. N. E. Brookes 1914* Mrs. Lambert Chambers 

1915-18. No competition 1915-18. No competition 

1919. G. L. Patterson 1919- Mile. Lenglen 

1920. «W. T. Tilden 1920. Mile. Lenglen 

1921. W.T. Tilden 1921. Mile. Lenglen 

192 2. G. L. Patterson D922. Mile. Lenglen 

*1923. W. M. Johnston 1923. Mile. Lenglen 

*The holder did not defend the title. 

tChallcngc round abolished; the holder played through. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP ROLL AT WIMBLEDON PROM 1910— CONT'D 


Singles 

*$1924. J. Borotra 
1925. R. Lacoste 
♦1926. J. Borotra 
§1927. H. Cochet 
1928. R. Lacoste 


Women's Singles 
*1924. Miss K. McKane 

1925. Mile. Lenglen 

1926. Mrs. L. A. Godfrec 

1927. Miss H. Wills 

1928. Miss H. Wills 


♦The holder did not defend the title. 

$A modified form of “seeding the draw” was adopted. 
§“Secding the draw” by merit was introduced. 


Doubles 

1910. A. F. Wilding and M J G. Ritchie 

1911. M. Decugis and A. H. Gobert 

1912. H Roper Barrett and C. P. Dixon 

1913. H. Roper Barrett and C. P. Dixon 

1914. N. E. Brookes and A. F. Wilding 
1915-18. No competition 

1919. R. V. Thomas and P. O’Hara Wood 
♦1920. R. N. Williams and C. S. Garland 
♦1921. R. Lycett and M. Woosnam 
* 1 1 9-2 2 . R. Lycett and J. O. Anderson 

1923. R. Lycett and L. A. Godfrcc 
♦1924. V. Richards and F. T. Hunter 
1925 J. Borotra and R. Lacoste 

1926. H. Cochet and J. Brugnon 

1927. W. T. Tilden and F. T. Hunter 

1928. H. Cochet and J. Brugnon 
♦Holders did not defend. 
fChallenge round abolished. 


Ladies' Doubles 

1913. Mrs. McNair and Miss Boothby 

1914. Miss Ryan and Miss A. M. Morton 

1919. Mile. Lenglen and Miss Ryan 

1920. Mile. Lenglen and Miss Ryan 

1921. Mile. Lenglen and Miss Ryan 

1922. Mile. Lenglen and Miss Ryan 

1923. Mile. Lenglen and Miss Ryan 

1924. Mrs. Wightman and Miss H. Wills 

1925. Mile. Lenglen and Miss R\an 

1926. Miss Ryan and Miss M. K. Browne 

1927. Miss Ryan and Miss H. Wills 

1928. Mrs Watson and Miss P. Saunders 


1 Mixed Doubles 

1913. Hope Crisp and Mrs. Tuckey 

1914. J. C. Parke and Mrs. Larcombe 

1919. R. Lycett and Miss Ryan 

1920. G. L. Patterson and Mile. Lenglen 

1921. R. Lycett and Miss Ryan 

1922. P. O’Hara Wood and Mile. Lenglen 

1923. R Lycett and Miss Ryan 

1924. J. B. Gilbert and Miss McKane 

1925. J. Borotra and Mile. Lenglen 

1926. L. A. Godfree and Mrs. Godfrec 

1927. F. T. Hunter and Miss Ryan 

1928. P. D. B. Spence and Miss Ryan 

The Davis Cup. — The Davis cup, the international team cham- 
pionship, was founded in 1900, originally to promote an annual 
contest between America and the British Isles. The donor was 
Dwight F. Davis, of St. Louis, Mo., American doubles champion 
from 1899-1901, afterwards secretary of war in President Cool- 
idge’s cabinet. From two, in its first three years, the competing 
countries increased steadily until, in 1928, the total number was 
34. In 1923, to ease the time and expense of travelling teams, the 
challenging nations were divided into two zones (Europe and 
America), the winner of each meeting to decide which should chal- 
lenge the champion country. The appended table shows the results 
of the challenge rounds. America has won the cup 10 times, 
England (with Ireland) five times, Australia (with New Zealand) 
six times, and France twice. Until 1927, when France gained her 
first victory, the championship had always been held by an 
English-speaking country, employing turf courts for the challenge 
round. In 1928 the decisive round was played for the first time on 
an artificial surface (tennisol), manufactured by a French com- 
pany in Paris. All Davis cup ties comprise five matches, four 
singles and one doubles match. From 1925 to 1927 the draw was 
made at the White House, Washington, those present including 
the President of the United States and the diplomatic representa- 


tives of the competing countries. In 1928 the draw was made at 
the Elysee, the president of the French Republic taking part. • 


DAVIS CUP CHALLENGE ROUNDS 


Date Place 

1900 — Boston, U.S.A. . 

1902 — New York 
♦1903 — Boston, U.S.A . 

1904 — Wimbledon 
190s — Wimbledon 
1906 — Wimbledon 
♦1907 — Wimbledon 

1908 — Melbourne 

1909 — Sydney 

1911 — Christchurch, N.Z. 
*1912 — Melbourne 
♦1913 — Wimbledon 
♦1914 — New York 
1919— Sydney 
*1920 — Auckland, N.Z . 

1921 — New York 

1922 — New York 

1923 — New York 

1924— Philadelphia 

1925 — -Philadelphia 

1926 — Philadelphia 
*1927 — Philadelphia 

1928 — Paris .... 

In 1901, 1910, 1915, 1916, 19 
♦Holders defeated. 
tOne match drawn. 

JOne match won by default. 


Result 

America beat British Isles f3~o 
America beat British Isles 3-2 
British Isles beat America I4-1 
British Isles beat Belgium 5-0 
British Isles beat America 5-0 
British Isles beat America 5-0 
Australasia beat British Isles 3-2 
Australasia beat America 3-2 
Australasia beat America 5-0 
Australasia beat America {5-0 
. British Isles beat Australasia 3-2 
America beat British Isles 3-2 
Australasia beat America 3-2 
. Australasia beat British Isles 4-1 
America beat Australasia 5-0 
America beat Japan 5--0 
America beat Australasia 4-1 
America beat Australia 4-1 
America beat Australia 5-0 
America beat France 5-0 
America beat France 4-1 
France beat America 3-2 
France beat America 4-1 
7 and 1918 there were no matches. 


The Wightman Cup. — An international match between Brit- 
ish and American women players was founded in 1923, Mrs. 
George W. Wightman, of Boston, American champion for four 
years, presenting a cup for annual competition, decided alter- 
nately in the two countries. Five singles and two doubles matches 
are contested. America won the first contest at Forest Hills 
(N.Y.), by seven matches to nil; England in 1924 at Wimbledon 
by six matches to one; England at Forest Hills in 1925 by four 
matches to three; America at Wimbledon in 1926 by four matches 
to three; America in 1927 at Forest Hills by five matches to two; 
England in 1928 at Wimbledon by four matches to three. 

(A. W. M.) 

THE UNITED STATES 

Just when lawn tennis was introduced into the United States, 
and by whom, is a matter of conjecture. It is said that Miss 
Outerbridge spent the winter in Bermuda in 1874, an d found the 
game being played there by British officers attached to the regi- 
ments stationed in Bermuda. She obtained from the regimental 
supply, some racquets and a net, which she brought back with 
her in the spring of that year. There was some difficulty in get- 
ting the outfit through the custom house, as no one knew what it 
was, or at what rate to assess duty on it. Miss Outerbridge ob- 
tained permission from her brother, who was a director of the 
Staten island cricket and baseball club, to mark off a court, and 
to set up her net in a corner of the grounds. 

Shortly afterwards, James Dwight obtained a set from England. 
Dwight always claimed that the first court in the United States 
was laid out along one side of the Longwood cricket club’s grounds. 
Others claimed the distinction for Nahant, near Boston. In the 
autumn of that year (1874), Sherman of Newport had imported a 
set and within the following year Newport could boast of three 
sets of equipment, all privately owned. It is generally agreed that 
lawn tennis made its appearance in America a few months after 
its introduction in England. By 1878 it was being actively played 
by a few enthusiasts. The first two players on record in America 
were James Dwight, and F. P. Sears, the brother of R. D. Sears 
who was later to be the first national champion. Tournaments 
were held as the interest in tennis grew, but conditions varied at 
each meeting, and the implements and equipment were not stand- 
ardized. On May 21, 1881, a meeting was called, 33 clubs taking 
part, and the United States Lawn Tennis association was formed, 
with Gen. Oliver as its first president. From that time the asso- 
ciation has had control of all national championship tournaments 
played in the United States. 



TOURNAMENT MATCHES 


1. View of the match in which W. T. Tilden, 2nd, and Francis T. Hunter 

defeated J. Brugnon and J. Borotra. Davis Cup matches, German- 
town, Pa., 1927 

2. General view of the Tllden-Cochet match for the Davis cup, German- 

town, Pa., 1927, won by Tilden. Tilden may be seen in the foreground 

3. Doubles matches in the Women’s National Tennis Tourney (1925) at 

Forest Hills, Long Island. Helen Wills and Mary K. Brown (fore- 


ground) beat May Sutton Bundy and Elizabeth Ryan in the final match 

4. Tilden beating Johnston in the match for the National championship 

(1925). Forest Hills, Long Island 

5. Tilden and Johnston beating Gerald Patterson and Ohara Wood (Austra- 

lians) in the Davis Cup tournament held at Germantown, Pa., 1924 

6. General view of the Wills-Godfree match at the Wightman Cup tourna- 

ment, Forest Hills, L.I., 1927. Helen Wills is in the foreground 


XIII. 
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Championships, — The first championships for men, sanctioned 
by the new association, which were open to all-comers and played 
under uniform conditions, were held at the Casino, Newport, R.I., 
in Aug. 1881, the winner in the singles being R. D. Sears, and 
the winners in the doubles, C. M. Clark and F. W. Taylor. The 
championship was held at Newport for 34 consecutive years. 
From 1915 to 1920, the contest took place at the West Side Tennis 
Club at Forest Hills, L.I., and from 1921 to 1923 at the German- 
town Cricket Club in Philadelphia. In 1924, after the completion 
of the West Side Tennis Club stadium, the championship contest 
returned to Forest Hills. National championships have been held 
each year since 1881, with the exception of 1917. In that year, 
only patriotic tournaments were sanctioned by the association, on 
account of the World War. The “challenge round” was instituted 
in 1884, and abandoned after the 1911 championship, puring 
these years, the champion “stood out” — did not play through the 
tournament — and met the winner of the “all-comers” in a chal- 
lenge round for the title. The development of women’s tennis has 
followed, more or less, the same course as has that of men’s ten- 
nis. The first national women’s championship was held at the 
Philadelphia cricket club in 1887, and was won by Miss Ellen F. 
Hansell. The meeting was held there annually until 1921 when it 
was changed to Forest Hills. 

The annual events for the various championship titles of the 
United States which are sanctioned by the Tennis Association are 
— the men’s singles and doubles, the women’s singles and doubles, 
the mixed doubles, the veterans’ singles and doubles, the father 
and son doubles, the junior singles and doubles, the boys’ singles 
and doubles, the girls’ singles and doubles, the indoor singles and 
doubles for men and for women, the indoor mixed, the indoor 
junior singles and doubles, the boy’s indoor singles, the girls’ indoor 
singles and doubles, the hard-court girls’ singles and doubles, the 
men’s clay court singles and doubles, the intercollegiate singles 
and doubles, first held at Hartford in 1883, the public parks sin- 
gles and doubles and the interscholastic singles, first held at Cam- 
bridge in 1891. 

A word must be said of the part that the U.S. Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation has played in the advancement of the game. It is re- 
sponsible for the organized development of tennis in the United 
States, and has furthered and encouraged the sport since 1881. It 
has a constitution and its officers are elected annually. It is a 
member of the International Federation of Lawn Tennis Playing 
Countries. The lawn tennis clubs throughout the United States 
belong to sectional associations, which in turn, are members of 
the national association. Each section has its championship 
meetings, and the winning players are eligible to compete in the 
national championships. 

Not only has the association furthered tennis at home; it has 
also encouraged both men and women players in international 
competition. The Davis and Wightman Cups are examples of this. 
The Davis Cup matches were inaugurated in 1900, the cup being 
presented by Dwight F. Davis. With the exception of 1901 and 
1910, contests were held annually until 1914, the challenge round 
of that year being played just prior to the outbreak of the World 
War. Competition was suspended during the war, and was not 
resumed until 1919. In 1904, 1912 and 1919, the United States 
did not compete. The United States won the cup ten times, the 
British Isles five times, Australia six, and France twice, up to the 
year 1928. The plan of play is that the holding country stands 
out, while the competing countries play off in two zones, for the 
right to meet the holders in the “challenge round,” which is played 
in the holder’s country. 

What the Davis Cup has done for men’s tennis, the Wightman 
Cup has done for women’s tennis. It was presented by Mrs. 
George W. Wightman for competition between women players of 
England and America, and was played for first at Forest Hills in 
1923. The matches, which are annual, are played alternately at 
Wimbledon and at Forest Hills. In each series of matches, there 
are five singles and two doubles. The cup, which is a perpetual 
trophy, was won by the United States in 1923, 1926, 1927 and by 
England in 1924, 1925 and 1928. 

•Bibliography. — R. D. Little, Tennis Tactics (1013); J. Parmly 


Paret, Lawn Tennis Lessons for Beginners (1916) and Mechanics of 
the Game (1926) ; William T. Tilden II., The Art of Lawn Tennis 
(1921) and Match Play and the Spin of the Ball (1925); S. Wallis 
Merrihew, The Quest of the Davis Cup (1928). (H. Wi.) 

COVERED COURTS 

The game was planted in France at Cannes by English visitors 
in 1881 ; it took root in Paris some years later. The French cham- 
pionship, played on hard courts and confined to nationals, was 
instituted in 1891; in 1925 entries were accepted from all coun- 
tries. The “World’s hard court championship” was founded at 
the Stade Franqais, St. Cloud, in 1912, but when America joined 
the International Federation after the World War, this title, by 
general agreement, was abandoned. The Tennis Club de Paris at 
Auteuil was the first recognized covered court in France; it started 
an open tournament in 1895; it was the visits of British players 
to this meeting at Easter which first fired French zeal. The Racing 
Club and the Sporting Club de Paris (with well-appointed covered 
courts) are other leading clubs which have produced fine players. 
A. H. Gobert and J. Borotra have both been French holders of the 
British covered court championship, decided at Queen’s club, West 
Kensington; and M. Decugis, another French champion, won the 
London covered court championship as well as the doubles cham- 
pionship at Wimbledon. Sweden, Denmark, Germany and Swit- 
zerland have covered courts, of which the oldest and best known 
is the Royal club, at Stockholm, founded by the crown prince of 
Sweden (afterwards King Gustav). Covered courts in England 
were originally transformed roller-skating rinks. The earliest was 
in Portsdown road, Maida Vale; the run-back and side-room were 
painfully inadequate and the roof too low, but the floor of black 
asphalt made an ideal surface — fast and glossy, with little or no 
reflection. The Hyde Park court in Dorchester square was opened 
in 1885 on the occasion of the first covered court championship, 
won by H. F. Lawford in the absence of the Renshaws. Two cov- 
ered courts were constructed at Queen’s club in 1889 and the 
championship transferred there in 1895. 

RULES OF LAWN TENNIS 
THE SINGLES GAME 

1. The court shall be a rectangle, 78 ft. long and 27 ft. wide. 
It shall be divided across the middle by a net, suspended from a 
cord or metal cable of a maximum diameter of one-third of an 
inch, the ends of which shall be attached to, or pass over, the tops 
of two posts, 3 ft. 6 in. high, which shall stand 3 ft. outside the 
court on each side. The height of the net shall be 3 ft. at the cen- 
tre, where it shall be held down taut by a strap not more than 
2 in. wide. There shall be a band covering the cord or metal cable 
at the top of the net for not less than 2 in. nor more than 2\ in. in 
depth on each side. The lines bounding the ends and sides of the 
court shall respectively be called the base-lines and the side-lines. 
On each side of the net, at a distance of 21 ft. from it and parallel 
with it, shall be drawn the service-lines. The space on each side of 
the net between the service-line and the side-lines shall be divided 
into two equal parts called the service-courts by the centre-service- 
line, which must be two inches in width drawn half-way between, 
and parallel with, the side-lines. Each base-line shall be bisected 
by an imaginary continuation of the centre-service-line to a line 
4 in. in length and 2 in. in width called the centre-mark drawn 
inside the court, at right angles to and in contact with such base- 
line. All other lines shall be not less than 1 in. nor more than 2 in. 
in width, except the base-lines, which may be 4 in. in width, and 
all measurements shall be made to the outside of the lines. 

Note . — In the case of the International Lawn Tennis cham- 
pionship (Davis cup) or other official championships of the Inter- 
national Federation, there shall be a space behind each base-line 
of not less than 21 ft., and at the sides of not less than 12 feet. 

2. The permanent fixtures of the court shall include not only the 
nets, posts, cord or metal cable, strap and band, but also, where 
there are any such, the back and side stops, the stands, fixed or 
moveable seats and chairs round the court, and their occupants, 
all other fixtures around and above the court, and the umpire, 
foot-fault judge and linesmen when in their respective places. 

3. The ball shall be more than 2 \ in. and less than 2f in. in 
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diameter, and not less than 2 02. nor more than 2-^ oz. in weight. 
The ball shall have a minimum bound of $0 in. and a maximum 
bound of 60 in., when dropped 100 in. at a temperature approxi- 
mating to 68° F upon a concrete base, and a deformation of not 
less than -290 in. and not more than *315 in. when subjected to a 
pressure of 18 lb. applied to each end of any diameter at a temper- 
ature approximating to 68° F. All tests for deformation shall be 
carried out in accordance with the instructions contained in the 
Appendix hereto. 

4. The players shall stand on opposite sides of the net; the 
player who first delivers the ball shall be called the server, and the 
other the receiver. 

5. The choice of sides and the right to be server or receiver 
in the first game shall be decided by toss. If the winner of the 
toss choose the right to be server or receiver, his opponent shall 
have the choice of sides. If the winner of the toss take the choice 
of sides his opponent shall have the right to be server or receiver. 
The winner of the toss may, if he prefer it, require his opponent 
to make the first choice. 

6. The service shall be delivered in the following manner. Im- 
mediately before commencing to serve, the server shall stand with 
both feet at rest behind {i.e., farther from the net than) the base- 
line, and within the imaginary continuations of the centre-mark 
and side-line. The server shall then project the ball by hand into 
the air in any direction and strike it with his racket, and the de- 
livery shall be deemed to be completed at the moment of the im- 
pact of the racket and the ball. A player with the use of only one 
arm may utilize his racket for the projection. 

7. The server shall throughout the delivery of the service: 
(a) not change his position by walking or running; ( b ) maintain 
contact with the ground; (c) keep both feet behind ( i.e ., farther 
from the net than) the base-line. 

8. In delivering the service, the server shall stand alternately 
behind the right and left courts, beginning from the right in every 
game. The ball served shall pass over the net and hit the ground 
within the service-court which is diagonally opposite, or upon any 
line bounding such court, before the receiver returns it. 

9. The service is a fault : (a) if the server commit any breach 
of rules 6, 7, or 8; (b) if he miss the ball in attempting to strike 
it; (c) if the ball served touch a permanent fixture (other than 
the net, strap or band) before it hits the ground. 

10. After a fault (if it be the first fault) the server shall serve 
again from behind the same half of the court from which he served 
that fault, unless it was a fault because he served from behind the 
wrong half, when he shall be entitled to deliver one service from 
behind the other half. A fault may not be claimed after the next 
service has been delivered. 

11. The server shall not serve until the receiver is ready. If the 
latter attempt to return the service, he shall be deemecf ready. If, 
however, the receiver signify that he is not ready, he may not 
claim a fault because the ball does not hit the ground within the 
limits fixed for the service. 

12. The service is a let: (a) if the ball served touch the net, 
strap or band, provided the same be otherwise good; ( b ) if a serv- 
ice or fault be delivered when the receiver is not ready ( see rule 
11). In case of a let, the service counts for nothing, and the 
server shall serve again, but a let does not annul a previous fault. 

13. At the end of the first game the receiver shall become 
server, and the server receiver; and so on alternately in all the 
subsequent games of a match. If a player serve out of turn, 
the player who ought to have served shall serve as soon as the 
mistake is discovered, but all points scored before such discovery 
shall be reckoned. If a game shall have been completed before 
such discovery, the order of the service remains as altered. A fault 
served before such discovery shall not be reckoned. 

14. A ball is in play from the moment at which it is delivered 
in service (unless a fault or a let) and remains in play till the 
point is decided. 

15. The server wins the point: (a) if the ball served touch 
the receiver or anything which he wears or carries before it hits 
the ground; (6) if the receiver otherwise lose the point as provided 
by rule 1 7. 


16. The receiver wins the point: (a) if the server serve two con- 
secutive faults; (b) if the server otherwise lose the point as pro-* 
vided by rule 17. 

17. A player loses the point if: (a) he fail, before the ball in 
play has hit the ground twice consecutively, to return it directly 
over the net (except as provided in rule 20 [c]); or (6) he return 
the ball in play so that it hits the ground, a permanent fixture, or 
other object, outside any of the lines which bound his opponent’s 
court ; or (c) he volley the ball and fail to make a good return even 
when standing outside the court; or ( d ) he touch or strike the ball 
in play with his racket more than cnce in making a “stroke”; or 
(e) he or his racket (in his hand or otherwise) or anything which 
he wears or carries, touch the net, posts, cord or metal cable, strap 
or band, or the ground within his opponent’s court at any time 
while the ball is in play; or (/) he volley the ball before it has 
passed the net: or (g) the ball in play touch him or anything that 
he wears or carries, except his racket in his hand or hands; or ( h ) 
he throws his racket at and hits the ball. 

18. A ball falling on a line is regarded as falling in the court 
bounded by that line. 

19. If the ball in play touch a permanent fixture (other than the 
net, posts, cord or metal cable, strap or band) after it has hit 
the ground, the player who struck it wins the point; if before it 
hits the ground his opponent wins the point. 

20. It is a good return: (a) if a ball touch the net, posts, cord 
or metal cable, strap or band, provided that it passes over any of 
them and hits the ground within the court; (b) if the ball, served 
or returned, hit the ground within the proper court and rebound or 
be blown back over the net, and the player whose turn it is to 
strike reach over the net and play the ball, provided that neither 
he nor any part of his clothes or racket touch the net, posts, cord 
or metal cable, strap or band or the ground within his opponent’s 
court, and that the stroke be otherwise good; ( c ) if the ball be 
returned outside the post, either above or below the level of the 
top of the net, even though it touch the post, provided that it hits 
the ground within the proper court; (d) if a player’s racket pass 
over the net after he has returned the ball provided the ball pass 
the net before being played and be properly returned; ( e ) if a 
player succeed in returning the ball, served or in play, which 
strikes a ball lying in the court. 

21. In case a player is hindered in making a stroke by anything 
not within his control, except a permanent fixture of the court, 
the point shall be replayed. 

22. If a player wins his first point, the score is called 15 for 
that player; on winning his second point, the score is called 30 
for that player; on winning his third point, the score is called 
40 for that player, and the fourth point won by a player is 
scored game for that player, except as below: — 

If both players have won three points, the score is called deuce; 
and the next point won by a player is scored advantage for that 
player. If the same player wins the next point, he wins the 
game; if the other player wins the next point the score is again 
called deuce; and so on until a player wins the two points im- 
mediately following the score at deuce, when the game is scored 
for that player. 

23. The player who first wins six games wins a set except as 
below : — 

If both players have won five games, the score is called games- 
all, and the next game won by a player is scored advantage game 
for that player. If the same player wins the next game, he 
wins the set; if the other player wins the next game, the score 
is again called games-all ; and so on until a player wins two games 
more than his opponent, when the set is scored for that player. 

24. The players shall change sides at the end of the first, third 
and every subsequent alternate game of each side, and at the 
end of each set unless the total number of games in such set be 
even, in which case the change is not made until the end of the 
first game of the next set. 

25. The maximum number of sets in a match shall be five, 
or, where women take part, three. 

26. Except where otherwise stated, every reference in these 
rules to the masculine includes the feminine gender. 
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TENNIS TECHNIQUE DEMONSTRATED BY WELL KNOWN PLAYERS 

1. Sefiorlta de Alvarez (Spanish) at the beginning of a service 6. Finish of lunge volley. Mrs. L. A. Godfree (English) 

2. A running backhand drive. W. T. Tilden, 2nd (American) 7. Molla Bjurstedt Mallory (American) finishing a backhand drive 

3. Beginning of a backhand drive. R. Lacoste (French) 8. Forehand slice volley. Vincent Richards (American) 

4. Helen Wills smashing overhead (American) 9. The finishing volley. J. Borotra (French) 

5. Backhand smash. Mile. Lenglen (French) ' 10. William Johnston (American) finishing a forehand drive 
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27. In matches where an umpire is appointed, his decision 
shall be final; but where a referee is appointed, an appeal shall 
lie to him from the decision of an umpire on a question of law, 
and in all such cases the decision of the referee shall be final. 
The referee, in his discretion, may at any time postpone a match 
on account of darkness or the condition of the ground or the 
weather. In any case of postponement the previous score and 
previous occupancy of courts shall hold good, unless the referee 
and the players unanimously agree otherwise. 

28. Play shall be continuous from the first set until the match 
be concluded; provided that after the third set, or when women 
take part, the second set, either player is entitled to a rest, which 
shall not exceed ten minutes, and provided further that when 
necessitated by circumstances not within the control of the 
players, the umpire may suspend play for such a period as he may 
consider necessary. These provisions shall be strictly construed, 
and play shall never be suspended for the purpose of allowing 
a player to recover his strength or his wind. The umpire shall 
be the sole judge of intentional delay, and after giving due warn- 
ing he may disqualify the offender. 

Note . — Any nation is at liberty to modify the first provision 
of this rule or omit it from its regulations governing tournaments, 
matches or competitions held in its own country, other than the 
International Lawn Tennis Championship (Davis cup). 

THE DOUBLES GAME 

29. The above rules shall apply to the doubles game except as 
below. 

30. For the doubles game, the court shall be 36 ft. in width, 

i.e., 4^ ft. wider on each side than the court for the singles game, 
and those portions of the singles side-lines which lie between 
the two service-lines shall be called the service-side-lines. In 
other respects the court shall be similar to that described in 
rule 1, but the portions of the singles side-lines between the base- 
line and the service-line on each side of the net may be omitted 
if desired. 

31. The pair who have the right to serve in the first game of 
each set may decide which partner shall do so, and the opposing 
pair may decide similarly for the second game. The partner of 
the player who served in the first game shall serve in the third; 
the partner of the player who served in the second game shall 
serve in the fourth, and so on in the same order in all the sub- 
sequent games of a set. The order of service having been ar- 
ranged may not be altered during the set, but it may be changed 
at the beginning of each new set. Similarly, the receivers may not 
change places with each other for the purpose of receiving the 
service before the end of a set, but they may do so at the be- 
ginning of a new set. 

32. The service is a fault as provided for by rule 9, or if the 
ball served touch the server’s partner or anything which he wears 
or carries; but if the ball served touch the partner of the re- 
ceiver or anything which he wears or carries, before it hits the 
ground, the server wins, the point. 

33. If a partner serve out of his turn, the partner who ought 
to have served shall serve as soon as the mistake is discovered, 
but all points scored, and any fault served before such discovery, 
shall be reckoned. If a game shall have been completed before 
such discovery, the order of service remains as altered. 

34. The players to receive the service shall receive it alter- 
nately throughout each game. The order thus established shall 
not be altered during the set. 

35. The ball shall be struck alternately by one or other player 
of the opposing pairs, and if a player touch the ball in play with 
his racket in contravention of this rule, his opponents win the 
point. 

APPENDIX TO RULES 

1. In all tests for deformation conducted under rule 3, the 
machine designed by Percy Herbert Stevens and patented in 
Great Britain under patent No. 230,250, together with the sub- 
sequent additions and improvements thereto, shall be employed. 

2. The test shall be conducted at a temperature of approxi- 


mately 68° F and any ball to be tested shall be of that temperature 
throughout when the test is commenced. 

3. Immediately before any ball is tested it shall be dropped four 
times from a height of 100 in. on a concrete base. 

4. To ascertain the deformation of any ball, three readings 
shall be taken — one each of three diameters at right angles to 
one another — so chosen that initially neither platen of the machine 
shall be in contact with any part of the cover seam. The average 
of these three readings shall be the deformation reading. 

5. After the ball has been placed in position, the contact 
weight applied, the beam brought to the pointer level, the point- 
ers set at zero, and the test weight placed on the beam, the pres- 
sure shall then be applied to the ball by turning the hand wheel 
at a uniform speed, and exactly five seconds shall elapse from the 
instant the beam leaves its seat until it is brought to the pointer 
level, whereupon the turning shall cease and the reading shall 
be taken. 

6 The limits specified are fixed for a test conducted in an 
atmospheric pressure resulting in a barometric reading of ap- 
proximately 2995. 

Bibliography. — H. Chipp, Laivn Tennis Recollections (1898) and 
Fifty Years of Wimbledon (1926) ; C. G. Heathcote, “Lawn Tennis,” 
in the Badminton Library (1903) ; Ayres’ Lawn Tennis Almanack 
(1908 and annually) ; A. Wallis Myers, The Complete Lawn Tennis 
Player (1908, revised ed., 1912). (A. W. M.) 

TECHNIQUE OF PLAYING TENNIS 

The technique of lawn tennis is based on two distinct factors, — 
the proper application of energy to the flight and control of the 
ball, and the proper application of energy to play in relation to an 
opponent. The first factor presents two basic phases: soundness 
and variety. 

Soundness. — If the ball is not correctly stroked, successful 
tennis cannot result. Sound stroking controls the ball without 
conscious thought and with a minimum of expended energy. Un- 
sound stroking produces erratic play and results in premature 
exhaustion. Soundness is usually acquired by stroke development 
through years of practice, although occasionally it is a natural 
gift. Suzanne Lenglen is an outstanding example of the former; 
Vincent Richards of the latter. 

Variety. — By use of the spin, imparted to the ball by wrist 
movements during the production of the stroke, the actual flight 
and bound of the ball may be greatly varied. By using different 
types of strokes from the same court position, the style of play 
may be varied. By increasing or modifying the energy applied, the 
speed of the ball may be varied. Variety of all these sorts is essen- 
tial. Sameness of stroke nullifies effectiveness no matter how 
excellent the unvaried stroke may be. The unexpected scores, as 
witness William T. Tilden, II , master of variety in play. 

The second factor also presents two basic phases: adaptation 
and psychology. 

Adaptation. — Style of play must be adapted first to that of an 
opponent, second to weather conditions and third to the physical 
condition of player and opponent. The type of game of one 
opponent may be such that he prefers straight drives; another 
twists; another soft shots; another lobs; another speed. Or con- 
versely, the type of an opponent’s game may be quite unsuited 
to one or more of these. As soon as a correct diagnosis has been 
made, adaptation may be commenced. Weather conditions may 
modify or even reverse the style of play to be employed against 
a given opponent. Over-exertion by net play may be fatal to suc- 
cess in extreme heat. A player must strive to avoid it in himself 
and create it in his opponent under such conditions. Rene La 
Coste always adapts his play to the temperature. Rain, in affect- 
ing the surface of the court, directly affects play and strokes, and 
tactics must be adapted to the soft or hard surface. 

Psychology. — Effectiveness under pressure is the determining 
factor in match play. Pressure may come from an opponent’s play 
(often the case when against Gerald Patterson), from an oppo- 
nent's personality (often the case when against Tilden), from the 
gallery or other elements off the court (the Murray-Church match 
in 1916 is a striking example), or from the strain within one’s self 
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(such as Hennessey exhibited against Cochet in their Davis Cup 
match, 1928). 

The Strokes in Lawn Tennis.— The strokes in lawn tennis 
may be divided into five principal classes: service, forehand, 
backhand, volley and smash. 

Service. — This stroke is usually executed by swinging the racket 
from behind over the head, finishing with a downward sweep 
in front of the body. Occasionally the player uses what is known 
as the underhand service, which is a low forehand stroke. There 
arc almost as many varieties of service as there are players, but 
fundamentally the result of the swing is to impart top-spin, under- 
spin, or side-spin to a ball, each of which results in a distinctly 
different bound. Rhythm in this stroke is the most important 
factor. 

Forehand. — This is the primary stroke in keeping the ball in play 
after it has been served. It is the stroke which is most natural, 
being simpjy a swing of the racket on the same side of the body 
as the hand in which it is held. The most important feature of this 
stroke is the follow-through after the ball has been struck. 

Backhand. — This stroke is a swing of the racket from the side 
of the body away from which it is held. It is a more difficult stroke 
than the forehand, and is less natural. It is oftentimes employed 
more than the forehand, due to the fact that an opponent seeks 
to play to the weaker side. Rhythm and follow-through enter into 
this stroke, but even more important is body position and the back 
swing. 

Volley. — This is the stroke made close to the net and before the 
ball has bounced. It requires far greater speed of eye, of racket 
and of foot than any other stroke, and is a much more difficult 
stroke to execute properly than any of the ground strokes. Wrist 
motion is the most essential factor in the volley, as it is only 
through this that control of flight and direction can be attained. 

Smash. — This apparently simple stroke presents all the diffi- 
culties of the service with the additional factor of timing. It is 
used to return a ball that has been hit high into the air (lobbed) 
by an opponent and must therefore be struck overhead and 
brought down. (E t. Hu.) 

TENNIS 

Tennis, sometimes called royal tennis, and in America Court 
Tennis, is one of the oldest of ball games It is played in a 
walled and roofed court, noft. by 38ft. 8in., the floor, however, 
measuring but 96ft. by 31ft. 8in., the difference being the width of 
a roofed corridor, the “penthouse’’ which runs along the two end 
walls and one of the side wails. Across the middle of the court a 
net is stretched, and the first object of the game is to strike the 
ball over this with a racket. The net is 5ft. high at the ends, 3ft. at 
the middle, and divides the floor into two equal parts, ’the “serv- 
ice” side and the “hazard” side. The floor and walls are made of 
cement and should be smooth, but not polished. 

There is no standard size for a tennis court, and courts vary 
considerably in dimensions, though the more modem ones have 
all been built on the same plan. The dimensions given here are 
those of the most suitable existing courts. 

The court is lighted from the roof and sides. The height of the 
court to the tie-beam is 30ft., the height of the play-line, above 
which the ball must not go, 18ft. at the sides and 23ft. at the ends. 
The roof of the penthouse, which is made of wood, slopes down- 
wards towards the court, the lower edge being 7ft. i^in. from the 
floor, the upper 10ft. 7m , the width 7ft. The dedans consist of an 
opening in the end wall on the service side, under the penthouse, 
where provision is made for spectators, who are protected by a 
net. It is 2 1 ft. 8in. in width; the upper edge is 6ft. ioin. from the 
floor, the lower edge 3ft. 3m. The opening of the dedans is 4ft. 
6in. from the main wall, 5ft. 6in. from the other side wall. Look- 
ing from the dedans (i.e., from the service side), the right-hand or 
main wall has one peculiarity, the “tambour,” a sloping buttress, 
to form which the wall is built inward, reducing the breadth of 
that part of the court to 30ft. 2in. In the right-hand corner of the 
hazard side-end wall (as viewed from the dedans) is the grille, an 
opening lined with wood, 3ft. iin. square; and on this wall is 
painted a continuation of the pass-line. The left-hand wall, along 


which runs the pent-house, is not continuous, being broken by a 
long opening between the floor and the penthouse similar to the 
dedans, and at the same height from the ground. The low walls 
under this opening and the dedans are called the batteries. There 
is no wall in front of the marker’s box, through which the court 
is entered on either side of the net-post. This long opening in the 
left-hand wall is divided into galleries and doors, the latter situ- 
ated where the entrances to the court used to be in early times. 
The measurements in order from the dedans are as follows, the 
numbers of the galleries being counted from the net: Service side: 
last gallery 9ft. 6in., second gallery 9ft. 6in.; door 3ft. 6in.; first 
gallery 5ft. 8in.; marker’s box or line-opening 7ft. ioin.; hazard 
side: first gallery 5ft. 8in.; door 3ft. 6in.; second gallery 9ft. 6in.; 
last gallery (also called winning gallery) 9ft. Gin. The last galleries 
are 15ft. nin. each from their respective end walls. The galleries 
are marked by posts, which also serve to support the penthouse. 
The galleries, dedans and grille are known as the openings; three 
of these — the grille, dedans and winning gallery — are winning-in 
openings; for if a ball in play is struck into one of these, the 
striker scores a point. In the earlier French courts were other 
winning openings, Vais (the board), an upright board 9ft. by ift. 
in the left-hand corner of the dedans-wall, le petit trou or le trou , 
a hole i6in. square at the bottom of the other side of the wall, and 
la lime, a round opening high up by the play-line, one at each end 
of the court. The regulation court has certain lines painted on 
the floor, which are also continued perpendicularly on the walls. 
On the hazard side is the half-court line, the pass-line, and the 
service-line. The first is only required when one player gives the 
other the odds of “half the court” (vide infra, Scoring and Handi- 
capping). The pass-line is drawn 7ft. 8in. from the main wall, the 
service-line 21ft. iin. from the grille-wall. The rectangle contained 
by the pass and service lines forms the service-court. The other 
lines, both on the hazard side and service side, mark the chases, 
which will be explained below. 

Implements. — The balls vary in the three countries where the 
game is chiefly played, England, America and France. In England 
balls weigh approximately 2J0Z. and are 2 iin. in diameter. They 
are made of strips of cloth wound tightly together and tied with 
twine, in a special way, to keep them together. Over this “tie” in 
modern days is placed a little more twine wound round the ball 
and the outside cover is of white Milton cloth. Black balls are 
used in two courts (neither full sized) where the floor of the court 
is white. The French ball is harder and faster than the English, 
and the American ball, which is machine made, lies somewhere 
between the two. The racket is usually about 27m. long and 
weighs about 16 oz. The head is about 9m. long and 6in. broad, 
but there are no restrictions as to size or weight. The head is 
somewhat pear-shaped, but its centre line does not correspond with 
the centre line of the handle, as it is curved upward. Some of the 
early rackets were strung diagonally, i.e., in diamonds; later, verti- 
cal-horizontal stringing was universally adopted; then followed 
knotting at the points of intersection, which has now disappeared. 

Scoring and Handicapping.— A match consists ordinarily in 
England and America of the best of three or the best of five sets, 
a set being scored by the player who gets six games first. Sets of 
“eight games,” i.e., the set won by the player who gets eight games 
first, are generally played in France and sometimes in England. 

Often vantage sets are played, i.e., when each player has scored 
five games or seven games as the case may be ; the set continues 
until one player gets an advantage of two games. In these condi- 
tions sets sometimes continue for a very long time, and sets where 
over 60 games have been played are recorded. In matches for the 
world’s championship the best of 13 sets of six games are generally 
played on three different days with an interval between them. A 
game consists ordinarily of four winning strokes, called by the 
marker as “15,” “30,” “40,” “game”; if the score is “40-all” the 
marker calls “deuce” and two strokes have to be won in succession 
by one of the players. When one has won a stroke his score is 
called “vantage”; if he wins the next, he wins the game; if he loses 
it, the score reverts to deuce. The score of the player who won the 
last stroke or made the last chase is called first. In handicapping, 
the usual odds are (1) bisques, which may also be given in addi- 
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tion to other odds, or to balance odds received; (2) half-15, or one 
point to be taken at the beginning of the second and every alter- 
nate game; (3) 1*5, or one point in every game; (4) half -30, or one 
point in every odd game and two points in every even game; (5) 
30, or two points in every game; (6) half-40, or two points in 
every odd game and three in every even game; (7) 40, or three 
points in every game. Other handicaps are: Round services, the 
giver of odds having to serve so that the ball hits both side and 
end pehthouse; half the court, the giver of the odds confining his 
strokes, except service, to one side of the court as divided by the 
half-court line, a stroke played into the other half counting to his 
adversary; touch no walls, the giver of odds confining his play 
except service to the floor; bar the openings, the giver of odds los- 
ing a point if his ball goes into a gallery or into the dedans or 
grille ; bar winning openings, which are closed to the giver of odds, 
who loses a point if the ball enters them; side walls, the giver of 
odds losing a point if he plays the ball on to any side wall, the end 
penthouses being open to him, and the dedans and grille. In these 
cramped odds, the rules do not apply if the ball goes out of limits 
after the second bound. 

The Game and Hints on Play. — The players decide who shall 
serve by spinning a racket on its head. One spins and the other 
calls “rough” or “smooth,” the rough side of the head of the racket 
showing the knots of some of the lower strings. The winner takes 
the service side, service being an advantage. In four-handed 
games the winners of the spin often take the hazard size, as by 
doing so they can decide which of their opponent’s service each 
one will elect to take He serves from any part of the court and 
in any way he thinks best, and the ball must go over the net, strike 
the side penthouse, and fall into the service-court. His opponent 
(“striker-out”) tries to return the ball over the net before it has 
touched the ground a second time; he may volley or half-volley it. 
For a stroke to be good, it must be made before the second bound 
of the bail, and the ball must go over the net (even if it touches 
it), and must not strike the wall above the play-line, nor touch 
the roof or rafters. The first point to be attained is to be sure of 
getting the ball over the net, the next to do so in such a way as to 
defeat the opposing player’s attempt to make a good return. 

It often happens that a player, either intentionally or from 
inability, does not take or touch a ball returned to him over the 
net. In this event, chiefly on the service side a chase (in Italian 
caccia , in French chassr) is made, the goodness or the badness of 
which depends upon the spot on the floor which the ball touches 
next after its first bound. The nearer this spot is to the end wall 
the better the chase. The chase lines are numbered, being one yard 
apart, the shorter lines representing the half -distance. The chases 
are noted and called by the marker. Thus if a ball fell on the line 
marked 4, he would call “chase 4”; if between 4 and 3, he would 
call “better than 4,” if it fell nearer to 4 than the short line, 
“worse than 3” if it fell on the short line or between the short line 
and 3, for if the ball falls on a line the striker is credited with the 
better stroke. Strokes into the galleries and doors, with the excep- 
tion of the winning gallery (last gallery, hazard side), count as 
chases. The making or, in technical language, the “laying down” 
of a chase does not immediately affect the score; it has to be won 
first, i.e., the other player tries to make a better chase; if he fails, 
the original maker wins. For this purpose after two chases have 
been laid down (or one, if either player’s score is at 40) the play- 
ers change sides, e.g., if X has been serving and Y has laid down 
two chases, Y becomes the server and tries to defend them, X to 
win them by making the ball fall nearer to the back wall after its 
first bound than Y did. Either player wins the chase if he finds 
(i.e., hits the ball into) one of the winning openings, or if his oppo- 
nent fails to make a good return. The winner of the chase scores a 
point. The chases are played off in the order in which they are 
made. Should X in trying to win a chase make the same chase as 
Y originally laid down, the chase is off and neither side scores. In 
France the chase is played again. The rest goes on till one of the 
players fails to make a good return, or deliberately leaves the ball 
alone in order that his opponent may lay down a chase (a proced- 
ure to be followed at the discretion of a player in whose judgment 
the chase will bo a bad one), or lose a chase already laid down and 
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in the course of being played off. Either player can score, there 
being no “hand-in” or “hand-out” as at racquets. A point is scored 
by that player whose opponent fails to make a good return stroke 
in a rest, or who strikes the ball into a winning opening, or wins a 
chase, or to whom two faults are served in succession. A player 
loses a stroke who strikes the ball twice, or allows it to touch him- 
self or his clothes. 

“He who would excel as a tennis-player must learn to serve,” is 
the dictum of an amateur champion, but the necessary variations, 
the difference between the “railroad,” the “giraffe,” the “side wall,” 
the “drop” can only be explained by an experienced player and on 
the court. It is most important to know what sort of service is 
most valuable in defending a particular chase. Most forms of 
service require cut, or twist, or combinations of the two. For the 
winning of hazard-side chases, indeed for all purposes, the nick 
service is useful, the endeavour being to make the service drop at 
the nick of the grille-wall and the floor. It is wise to cultivate one 
sort of service to perfection, if possible, with a reserve of others 
to suit the occasion. Again, the tennis stroke, differing essentially 
as it does from the racket stroke, can only be learnt in the court 
from a good teacher; but it is an axiom that tennis is not a game in 
which hard hitting necessarily tells, though force may be usefully 
employed in trying to find the winning openings. This, however, 
is an important point of etiquette — it is not correct to force for 
the dedans when the striker is close to the net, unless the force is 
boasted or there is no danger of hitting the opponent. 

History. — Tennis may well be called a royal game, having been 
popular with various kings of England and France. In the ball- 
games of the Greeks and Romans we may see the rudiments of the 
French jcu de paume , which is in all probability the ancestor of 
modern tennis in a direct line. The origin of the name is quite 
obscure. The most probable derivation is from the word Tcnczl 
(Take it ! Play!), especially when we remember the large number 
of French terms that adhere to the game, c g., grille, tambour 
(drum, from the sound on the board that formed the face of that 
buttress), and dedans. Further, a poem dealing with the game, 
written in Latin elegaics by R. Frissart, makes the striker cry 
“Excipe!” (Take it!) after each stroke; this seems to correspond 
with the custom which enjoins the racquet-marker to call “play” 
whenever a legitimate stroke has been made. In the Alexiad of 
Anna Comnena (about a.d. 1120) is a reference to a game played 
on horseback in which a staff, curved at the end and strung with 
strings of plaited gut was used. This game was played in a court 
called “a court forgoff” (sic ) (according to the Lexicon of Alex- 
andrine Greek) and some similar game, corrupted through tchan- 
gan into chicane, was played in France. Good authorities also 
find a more ancient derivation of the game in Egypt, in Persia, and 
among the Arabs before Charlemagne. In ^ d. 1300 the game was 
also known as La boude. Throughout the century indeed it was 
played in France and by the highest in the land. Thus Louis X. 
died from a chill contracted after playing and Charles V. was 
devoted to the game. In England the game, or some form of it, 
was known, Chaucer alluding to it in the words “But canstow 
playen racket to and fro.” 

Tennis was at this epoch frequently played in some crude form 
in the moats of castles where Charles VIII. used to watch the 
game. Henri II. is described as the best player in France, and 
worthy of the silver ball given to *the finest players. Later, Henri 
IV. and Louis XIV. (who kept a regular staff to look after his 
court) were patrons and players of tennis; indeed, in Henri VI. ’s 
reign so popular was the sport that it was said that there were 
“more tennis-players in Paris than drunkards in England.” The 1 6th 
and 1 7th centuries were the heyday of the game both in France and 
England. The word “tennis” — the game having hitherto been 
described as luens pilae — is first found in Gower’s “Balade unto 
the worthy and noble kynge Henry the fourth” (1400), but 
Shakespeare’s allusion to tennis as known to Henry V. must not be 
omitted. Henry VII. played the game and revoked the edicts that 
forbade it; there was a court at Windsor Castle in his time, which 
still existed in 1607. It was in that reign that the king of Castile 
played a match with the marquis of Dorset, the king, who used a 
racket conceding 15 to the marquis, who played with his hand. 
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The king won the set. Henry VIII. built the court at Hampton 
Court Palace, 1529-30. This court is still in use to-day. In 1615 
there were a number of courts in London of various sizes, and a 
picture of James II. as a boy represents him standing in a tennis- 
court holding a short-handled racket strung diagonally. Pepys 
frequently alludes to tennis at a time when there were two courts 
at Oxford and five at Cambridge. In the 19th century the game 
lost some of its popularity, mainly through the demolition of 
courts as building operations increased; moreover, courts com- 
plete in every detail alone were built, the play being consequently 
confined to the members of the clubs that could afford the expense. 

Tennis was introduced to America in the ’70s of last century. 

An open amateur championship was started at Queen’s club in 
1889, and this became the blue riband of amateur tennis early in 
this century. The winners of this have been : — 


1899-1903. E. H Miles. 
1904. V. H. Pennell. 
1905-06 E. H. Miles. 
1907-08. Jay Gould. 
1909-10. E. H. Miles. 


1 9 1 1 . Hon N. S. Lytton. 

1912. E. M. Baerlein 
1913 Hon. N. S Lytton. 
1914. E M. Baerlein 
1919-27. E. M. Baerlein, 


The greatest of all amateur court tennis players has been Jay 
Gould (America) who won the U S. national American champion- 
ship (singles) uninterruptedly from 1906-25. Other noted Ameri- 
can amateurs since the championship was started in 1892 have 
been R. D. Sears, Fiske Warren, B. S. de Garmendia, L. M. Stock- 
ton, E. A. Thomson, G R. Fearing, Joshua Crane, Jr., C. E 
Sands, C. S. Cutting, J. Hewitt Morgan and W. C. Wright The 
winner in 1927 was an English player, G. D. Huband, in 1928, 
H. Morgan. 

The doubles championship which started in 1916 was won by 
Jay Gould and W. A. J. Huhn; in 1920-24, Jay Gould and J. W. 
Wear; in 1925 Fulton Cutting and C. A. Cutting; in 1926 Jay 
Gould and J. W. Wear, in 1928, Jay Gould and W. C. Wright. 

See Treatise on Tennis, by a member of the Rodwell Tennis Club 
(1826) ; E. B. Noel and J. O M. Clark, A History of Tennis (1924). 

LAW OF HIGHWAY, THE, defines the rights of the 
public on a highway, which may be described as a public road over 
which all persons have full right of way — walking, riding or driv- 
ing. Such roads in England for the most part either are of imme- 
morial antiquity or have been created under the authority of an act 
of parliament. But a private owner may create a highway at 
common law by dedicating the soil to the use of the public for 
that purpose; and the using of a road for a number of years, with- 
out interruption, will support the presumption that the soil has 
been so dedicated. At common law the parish is required to main- 
tain all highways within its bounds; but by special custom the 
obligation may attach to a particular township or district, and in 
certain cases the owner of land is bound by the conditions of his 
holding to keep a highway in repair. Breach of the obligation is 
treated as a criminal offence, and is prosecuted by indictment. 
Bridges, on the other hand, and so much of the highway as is 
immediately connected with them, are as a general rule a charge 
on the county; and by 22 Henry VIII. c. 5 the obligation of the 
county is extended to 300 yd. of the highway on either side of the 
bridge. A bridge, like a highway, may be a burden on neighbour- 
ing land ratione tenurae. Private owners so burdened may some- 
times claim a special toll from passengers, called a “toll traverse.” 

Extensive changes in the English law of highways have been 
made by the Highway Act 1835, and amending acts of 1862, 1864, 
1878 and 1891. The Highway Act 1835 places the highways under 
the direction of parish surveyors, and provides for the necessary 
expenses by a rate levied on the occupiers of land. It is the duty 
of the surveyor under summary penalty to keep the highways in 
repair. The amending acts, while not interfering with the opera- 
tion of the principal act, authorize the creation of highway dis- 
tricts on a larger scale. By the Local Government Act 1888 the 
entire maintenance of main roads was thrown upon county coun- 
cils. The Public Health Act 1875 vested the powers and duties 
of surveyors of highways and vestries in urban authorities, while 
the Local Government Act 1894 transferred to the district coun- 
cils of every rural district all the powers of rural sanitary authori- 


ties and highway authorities. ( See United Kingdom: Local Gov - 
emment.) 

The Highway Act of 1835 specified as offences for which the 
driver of a carriage on the public highway might be punished by a 
fine, in addition to any civil action that might be brought against 
him — riding upon the cart, or upon any horse drawing it, and not 
having some other person to guide it, unless there be some person 
driving it; negligence causing damage to person or goods being 
conveyed on the highway; quitting his cart, or leaving conVrol of 
the horses, or leaving the cart so as to be an obstruction on the 
highway; not having the owner’s name painted up; refusing to 
give the same; and not keeping on the left or near side of the 
road, when meeting any other carriage or horse. 

The “rule of the road” given above is peculiar to the United 
Kingdom. The general rule on the continent of Europe and in 
America is that when vehicles approach and are about to pass 
each shall keep to the right of the centre of the highway. 

By the Road Transport Lighting Act, 1927, every vehicle 
on any road must during the hours of darkness (in summer from 
one hour after sunset to one hour before sunrise and in winter 
from half-an-hour after sunset to half-an-hour before sunrise) 
carry two lamps showing to the front a white light and one lamp 
showing to the rear a red light. No red light may be shown to 
the front or any light other than a red light to the rear. Bicycles 
not having a side-car, tricycles not propelled by mechanical 
power and invalid carriages need carry only one white light and 
tricycles and bicycles not propelled by mechanical power may 
carry a red reflector instead of a red lamp. Special provisions 
apply to vehicles towing and being towed or with overhanging or 
projecting loads. The provisions are modified for horse-drawn 
vehicles especially those used for agriculture. The minister of 
transport is given power, moreover, by regulation to add to or 
vary the requirements of the act. 

The Ministry of Transport was created in 1919 with wide 
powers which have from time to time been extended. Some of its 
most important powers arise under the London Traffic Act, 1924, 
passed in an attempt by more systematic regulation to deal with 
the growing congestion in London and the country surrounding it. 
The public have a right to pass along a highway freely, safely and 
conveniently, and any wrongful act or omission which prevents 
them doing so is a nuisance, for the prevention and abatement of 
which the highways and other acts contain provisions. Generally, 
nuisance to highway may be caused by encroachment, by inter- 
fering with the soil of the highway, by attracting crowds, by cre- 
ating danger or inconvenience on or near tbe highway, by placing 
obstacles on the highway, by unreasonable use, by offences against 
decency and good order, etc. At common law a highway once 
created could not be diverted or stopped up. By compliance with 
strict conditions laid down in the Highway Act, 1835, under which 
public rights are carefully safeguarded, a highway may, however, 
now be diverted or stopped. 

Formerly under the Turnpike Acts many of the more important 
highways were placed under the management of boards of com- 
missioners or trustees. By the Highways and Locomotives Act of 
1878 distumpiked roads became “main roads.” Ordinary high- 
ways might be declared to be “main roads,” and “main roads” be 
reduced to the status of ordinary highways. Of recent years a 
number of main arterial roads have been built, a large part of the 
expense being borne by the “road fund,” a national .fund formed 
by the proceeds of taxation of motor vehicles. 

In Scotland the highway system is regulated by the Roads and 
Bridges Act, 1878, and amending acts. Tbe management and 
maintenance of the highways and bridges is vested in county road 
trustees, viz., the commissioners of supply, certain elected trus- 
tees representing ratepayers in parishes and others. One of the 
consequences of the act was the abolition of tolls, statute-labour, 
causeway mail and other exactions for the maintenance of bridges 
and highways, and all turnpike roads became highways, and all 
highways became open to the public free of toils and other exac- 
tions. The county is divided into districts under district commit- 
tees, and county and district officers are appointed. The expenses 
of highway management in each district (or parish), together with 
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a proportion of the general expenses of the act, are levied by the 
trustees by an assessment on the lands and heritages within the 
district (or parish). 

See Glen, Law Relating to Highways; Pratt, Law of Highways , 
Main Roads and Bridges. (X.) 

United States.— Until 1900 there was little regulation of 
the use of highways. The rule of the road that vehicles must keep 
to the Vight and pass each other on the left when going in the 
same direction, was early recognized by legislation in the various 
States. The first comprehensive regulation of street traffic was 
adopted by the City of New York in 1903, which with minor 
changes is still in force. Since then traffic regulations have been 
widely adopted. Such regulation falls into two categories: “gen- 
eral highway traffic regulations” or those regarded as applicable 
to large and small cities and towns alike, and “special highway 
traffic regulations” or those additional regulations deemed neces- 
sary for facilitating the movement of traffic in specially congested 
districts. The lack of uniformity in general highway regulations 
among the several States has led to efforts to secure a uniform 
code for adoption by the several States, for the exercise of powers 
by the national Government in this field would be strenuously 
contested. In 1924 a general code was prepared by the Eno Foun- 
dation for Highway Traffic Regulation. In 1926 and 1927 a 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Act governing the use of highways by 
motor vehicles, their registration, size and equipment, rules of the 
road, violations and highway traffic signs, was drafted and ap- 
proved by the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. It awaits adoption by the various States. 

See Jenks, Road Legislation (1895); Brindley, History of Road 
Legislation (1912) ; Elliott, Law of Roads and Streets (2nd. ed., 1926). 

(J. M. La.) 

LAW OF SUCCESSION. Succession, in law, is the trans- 
mission or passing of rights from one to another. 

Succession, or the partition or redistribution of the property of 
a former owner is the subject of many rules, which may be based 
on the will of a deceased person and are detailed in such articles as 
Administration; Assets; Executors and Administrators ; In- 
heritance; Intestacy; Legacy; Will; etc. There are cases, 
however, in which a will cannot be expressed; this eventuality is 
discussed in the present article, and there can be no doubt that it 
is the most characteristic one from the point of view of social con- 
ditions. It represents the view of society at large as to what ought 
to be the normal course of succession in the readjustment of 
property after the death of a citizen. We shall dwell chiefly on the 
customs of succession among the nations of Aryan stock. Other 
customs arc noticed in the articles on Village Communities; 
Indian Law; etc. 

In Primitive Conditions. — We have to start from a dis- 
tinction between personal goods and the property forming 
the economic basis of existence for the family which is strongly 
expressed in early law. War booty, proceeds of hunting, clothes 
and ornaments, implements fashioned by personal skill, are taken 
to belong to a man in a more personal way than the land on which 
he dwells or his herds. It is characteristic that even in the strict 
law of paternal power formulated by the Romans an unemanci- 
pated son was protected in his rights in regard to things acquired 
in the camp ( peculium castrense) and later on this protection 
spread to other chattels ( peculium quasi-castrense). The personal 
character of this kind of property has a decisive influence on the 
modes of succession to it. This part of the inheritance is widely 
considered in early law as still in the power of the dead even after 
demise. We find that many savage tribes simply destroy the per- 
sonal belongings of the dead (Post, Grundriss der ethnologischen 
Jurisprudenz , pp. 174-5), and sometimes the goods of deceased 
persons have to be taken away by strangers which leads to curious 
customs of looting the house of the dead. Such customs were 
prevalent, e.g. y among the Indians of the Delaware and Iroquois 
tribes; the nearer relations dared not take over such things on 
account of tabu , while strangers might appropriate them, as it 
were, by right of conquest. 

* The continuance of the relation of the deceased to his former 
belongings gives rise in most cases to provisions made for the dead 
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out of his personal succession. The habit of putting arms, victuals, 
clothes and ornaments in the grave seems almost universal, and 
there can be no doubt that the idea underlying such usages con- 
sists in the wish to provide the deceased with all matters necessary 
to his existence after death. A very characteristic illustration of 
this conception may be given from the customs of the ancient 
Russians, as described about 921 by the Arabian traveller Ibn 
Fadhlan. The whole of the personal property was divided into 
three parts: one-third went to the family, the second was used for 
making clothes and other ornaments for the dead, while the third 
was spent in carousing on the day when the corpse was cremated. 
The corpse was gorgeously dressed and put into a boat in which 
were placed intoxicants, fruit, bread, meat and a dog cut into two 
parts. Then, all the weapons of the dead man were brought in, 
as well as the flesh of two horses, a cock and a chicken ; the con- 
cubine of the deceased was also sacrificed, and ultimately all were 
burned in a huge pile, and a mound thrown up over the ashes. 
This description is the more interesting because it starts from a 
division of the goods of the deceased, one part of them being 
affected, as it were, to his personal usage; the rule continues to 
be observed in Germanic law in later times and became the starting 
point of the doctrine of succession to personal property in 
English law. According to Glanville (vii. 5, 4) the chattels of the 
deceased have to be divided into three equal parts, of which one 
goes to his heir, one to his wife and one is reserved to the de- 
ceased himself. The last named reservation is observed in Magna 
Charta (c. 26) and in Bracton’s statement of Common Law (fol. 
60), but in Christian surroundings the reservation of “the dead 
man’s part” was taken to apply to the property which had to be 
spent for his soul and of which, accordingly, the Church had to 
take care. This lies at the root of the common law doctrine ob- 
served until the passing of the Court of Probate Act 1857. On the 
strength of this doctrine the bishop was the natural administrator 
of this part of the personalty. 

The succession to real property, if we may use the English 
legal expression, is not governed by such considerations or the 
needs of the dead. Roughly speaking, three different views may 
be taken as to the proper readjustment in such cases. Taking the 
principal types in a logical sequence, which differs from the his- 
torical one, we may say that the aggregate of things and claims 
relinquished by a deceased person may — (1) pass to relatives or 
other persons who stood near him in a way determined by law; 
should several persons of the kind stand equally near in the eye 
of the law the consequence would be a division of the inheritance. 
The personal aspect of succession rules in such systems. (2) The 
deceased may be considered as a subordinate member of a higher 
organism — a kindred, village, state, etc. In such a case there can 
be no succession proper as there has been no individual property 
to begin with; there will be only a relapse of certain goods used 
by the member of a community to that community, and a conse- 
quent rearrangement of rights of usage. The law of succession will 
again be constructed on a personal basis, but this basis will be 
supplied not only by the single individual whose death has had to 
be recorded but by some community or union to which this indi- 
vidual belonged (3) The aggregate of goods and claims consti- 
tuting what is commonly called an inheritance may be considered 
as a unit having an existence and an object of its own. The cir- 
cumstance of the death of an individual owner will, as in case 2, be 
treated as an accidental fact. The unity of the inheritance and the 
social part played by it will constitute the ruling considerations in 
the arrangement of succession. The personal factor will be subor- 
dinated to the real one. 

In practice pure forms corresponding to these main conceptions 
occur seldom, and the actual systems of succession mostly appear 
as combinations of these various .views We shall try to give 
briefly an account of the following arrangements: (1) the joint 
family in so far as it bears on succession; (2) voluntary associa- 
tions among co-heirs; (3) division of inheritance; (4) united suc- 
cession in the shape of primogeniture and of junior right. 

In the East, Greece and Rome. — The large mass of Hindu 
juridical texts representing customs and doctrines ranging over 
nearly 5,000 years contains many indications as to the existence 
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of a joint family which was considered as the corporate owner of 
property and therefore did not admit in principle of the opening 
of succession through the death of any of its members. In practice 
it was otherwise. For conflicting theories, see the article Indian 
Law. In Greek law the most drastic expression of the joint 
family system is to be found in the arrangements of Spartan 
households, where brothers clustered round the eldest or “keeper 
of the hearth” (eoTLona/dooe, a term illustrating the intimate con- 
nection between inheritance and household religion in ancient 
Aryan custom), and not only the management of family property 
but even marriages were dependent on the unity of the shares and 
on the necessity of keeping down the offspring of the younger 
brothers. With the Romans there are hardly any traces of a 
primitive family community excluding succession, but the Celtic 
tribal system was to a great extent based on this fundamental 
conception. During three generations the offspring of father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather held together in regard to 
land. The consequence was that, although separate plots and 
houses were commonly reserved for the uses of the smaller 
families included within the larger unit, the death of the principal 
brought about an equalization of shares first per stirpes and 
ultimately per capita until the final break-up of the community 
when it reached the stage of the great-grandsons of the original 
founder. 

But the most elaborate system of family ownership is to be 
observed in the history of the latest comers among the Aryan 
races — the Slavs. In the mountain regions of the Balkan Penin- 
sula and the forests and moors of Eastern Europe they developed 
many characteristic tribal institutions and, among these, the joint 
family, the Zadruga, inokoshtma, a huge community of which 
there can be no doubt that their roots go back to a distant past 
( see Village Communities). There was no room in them for 
succession proper: what had to be provided for was the continuity 
of business management by elders and the repartition of rights 
of usage and maintenance, a repartition largely dependent on 
varying customs and on the policy of the above-mentioned elders. 
In Russia the so-called large family appeared as a much less ex- 
tensive application of the same idea. 

Early European Systems. — In Germanic law we catch a 
glimpse of a state of things in w'hich side relations were not 
admitted to succession at all. The Frankish Edict of Chilperic 
(a.d. 571) tells us that if somebody died without leaving sons or 
daughters, his brother was to succeed him and not his neighbours 
{non vicini), which must be construed as a modification of an 
older rule of succession by neighbours. Under “neighbours” we 
cannot understand merely people connected with a person by 
proximity of settlement, but rather his kinsmen, and tlje fact that 
kinsmen forming a settlement have precedence of brothers is 
characteristic enough, especially as even sons and daughters are 
mentioned in a way which shows that there was still some doubt 
whether neighbouring kinsmen should not take inheritance instead 
of them These are systems of a very archaic arrangement based 
on a close tribal community between the members of a kindred; 
such a community is not apparent in later legal custom, but there 
are many signs of a close union between members of the same 
family. The law of Scania, a province of southern Sweden, shows 
us a group settled around a grandfather; his sons even when 
married hold part of the property under him and it is with some 
difficulty that they and their wives succeed in separating from the 
rest of the household property goods acquired by personal work or 
by marriage (Scanian Law, Dan. text i. 5); the same arrange- 
ment appears in Lombard law as regards brothers who remain 
settled in a common house (Edict of Rothari c. 167) Of course, 
in all such cases there could be no real inheritance and succession, 
but merely the stepping in of the next generation into the rights 
and duties of the representative of an older generation on the 
latter’s demise. In legal terminology this is accretion, not 
succession. 

The next stage in the development of succession is presented 
by an arrangement which was common in Germany, viz., by the 
management of property under the rule of so-called Ganerbschaft. 
Ganerben is the same as the Latin coheredes , comparticipes, con - 


sortes. A capitulary of 818 mentions such communities of heirs 
holding in common (cf. Boretius Capitularia, i.* 282). While the 
community lasted none of the shareholders could dispose of any 
part of the property by his single will. Legally and economically 
all transactions had to proceed from common consent and common 
resolve. This did not preclude the possibility of any one among 
the shareholders claiming his own portion, in which case part of 
the property had to be meted out to him according to fair'eompu- 
tation ( swascara ). There was no legal constraint over the share- 
holders to remain in common; division could be brought about 
either by common consent or by claims of individuals, and yet the 
constant occurrence of these settlements of co-heirs shows that 
it was more profitable to keep together and not to break up the 
unit of property by division. The customary union of co-heirs 
appears in this way as a corrective of the strict legal principle of 
equal rights between heirs of the same degree. In English prac- 
tice the joint management of co-heirs is not so fully described, 
but there can be no doubt that under the older Saxon rule admit- 
ting heirs of the same degree to equal rights in succession the 
interests of economic efficiency were commonly preserved by the 
carrying on of common husbandry without any realization of the 
concurrent claims which would have broken up the object of suc- 
cession. This accounts for the fact that notwithstanding the 
prevalence among the early English of the rule admitting all the 
sons or heirs in the same position to equal shares in the inheritance, 
the organic units of hides, yardlands, etc., are kept up in the course 
of centuries. In the management of the so-called gavelkind 
succession in Kent partition was legally possible and was some- 
times effected, but there was the customary reaction against it in 
the shape of keeping up the “yokes” and “sulungs ” A trace of 
the same kind of union between co-heirs appears in the so-called 
Parage communities so often mentioned in Domesday Book. 

In all these cases the principle of union and joint manage- 
ment is kept up by purely economic means and considerations. 
The legal possibility of partition is admitted by the side of it. 
It is interesting to watch two divergent lines of further develop- 
ment springing from this common source; on the one side we 
see the full realization of individual right resulting in frequent 
divisions; on the other side w r e watch the rise of legal restraints 
on subdivision resulting in the establishment, in respect of certain 
categories of property, of rules excluding the plurality of heirs for 
the sake of preserving the unity of the household. The first system 
is, of course, most easily carried out in countries where individ- 
ualistic types of husbandry prevail. In Europe it is especially 
prevalent in the south with its intense cultivation of the arable 
and its habits of wine and olive growing. We shall not wonder, 
therefore, that the unrestricted subdivision among heirs is repre- 
sented most completely by Roman law. Not to speak of the fact 
that already in the XII. Tables the principal mode of inheritance 
was considered to be inheritance by will while intestate succession 
came in as a subsidiary expedient, we have to notice that there is 
no check on the dispersion of property among heirs of the same 
degree. The only survival of a regime of family community may 
be found in the distinction between heredes sui (heirs of their 
own) and heredes extranei (outside heirs of the deceased). The 
first entered by their own right and took possession of property 
which had belonged to them potentially even during their an- 
cestor’s life; the latter drew their claims from their relationship 
to the deceased, which did not give them a direct hold on the 
property in question. Apart from that, the civil law of ancient 
Rome favoured complete division and the same principle is 
represented in all European legislation derived from Roman law 
or strongly influenced by it. Sometimes, as in the French Code 
Civil , even the wish of the owner cannot alter the course of such 
succession as no person can make a will depriving any of his 
children of their legal share. 

Odal. — In contrast with this mode of succession in romanized 
countries we find the nations proceeding from Germanic stock 
and strongly influenced by feudalism developing two different 
kinds of restraints on subdivision. In Scandinavian law this point 
of view is expressed by the Norwegian customs as to Odal. The 
principal estates of the country, which, according to the law of 
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the Gulathing have descended through five generations in the 
same family, cannot be dispersed and alienated at pleasure. They 
are considered as rightly belonging to the kindred with which a 
historical connection has been established. In order to keep these 
estates within the kindred they descended chiefly to men ; women 
could inherit only in exceptional cases, such as the daughter of 
a man who has left no sons or the sister of one who has left no 
children and no brothers. Nieces and first-cousins were admitted 
in the sense that they had to pass the property to their nearest 
male heir, and they might, in certain eventualities, be bought out 
by the nearest male relative. A second peculiarity of Odal con- 
sists in the right of relations descending from one of the common 
ancestors to prevent strangers from acquiring Odal estate. Among 
the peasants however it is felt that a farm ought not to be par- 
celled up into smaller holdings, and in the common case of several 
heirs succeeding to the farm, they generally decide among them- 
selves who is to remain in charge of the ancestral household; the 
rest are compensated. 

Mediaeval Europe. — In mediaeval England, France and Ger- 
many the same considerations of economic efficiency are felt as 
regards the keeping up of united holdings, and it may be said that 
the lower we get in the scale of property the stronger these 
considerations become, till it is almost impossible to break up the 
smaller holdings. By such process land loses in value, and it is 
impossible to divide one ox or one horse in specie without selling 
it. No wonder that we find practices and customs of united 
succession arising in direct contradiction with the ancient rule 
that all heirs of the same degree should be admitted to equal 
shares. Glanville mentions expressly that the socagers of his time 
held partly by undivided succession and partly by divided inherit- 
ance. The relations of feudalism and serfdom contributed strongly 
towards creating such individual tenancies. It was certainly in 
the interest of the lord that his men, whether holding a military 
fief or an agricultural farm, should not weaken the value of their 
tenancies by dispersing the one or the other among heirs. The 
question whether the successor should be the eldest son or the 
youngest son is a secondary one The latter practice was very 
prevalent all through Europe and was known in England as the 
rule of Borough English ( q.v ). The succession of the youngest 
appears very characteristic in so far as it illustrates the break up 
into small tenancies, as the youngest in the family is certainly 
not a fit representative of hierarchy and authority and could not 
have been meant to rule anything but his own restricted household. 

Woman and Succession. — One more feature of the ancient law 
of succession has to be noticed, viz., the exclusion of women from 
inheritance in land. There can be no doubt that as regards 
movable goods women held property and transmitted it on a par 
with males from the earliest time; but their exclusion from 
inheritance in land seems as ancient as the patriarchal system 
itself, whatever we may think about the position of affairs in 
prehistoric times when rules of matriarchy were prevalent. A 
common-sense explanation of one side of this doctrine is tendered 
by the law of the Thuringians ( Lex Anglorum et Wcrinorutn , c. 6), 
where it is stated that inheritance in land goes with the duty of 
taking revenge for the homicide of relatives and with the power 
of bearing arms. One of the most potent adversaries of this 
system of exclusion proved to be the Church. It favoured all 
through the view that land should be transmitted in the same 
way as money or chattels. A Frankish formula (Marculf) shows 
us a father who takes care to endow his daughter with a piece of 
land according to natural affection in spite of the strict law of 
his tribe. Such instruments were strongly backed by the Church, 
and the view that women should be admitted to hold land on 
certain occasions had made its way in England as early as Anglo- 
Saxon times. 

Bibliography.— Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage (1878) ; Julius Jolly, 
History of the Hindu Law of Partition, Inheritance and Adoption 
(Calcutta, 1883) ; B. W. Leist, Alterisches jus Civile (1892) ; F. See- 
bohm, Tribal System in Wales (2nd ed., 1904) and Tribal Custom in 
Anglo-Saxon Law (1911) ; Arbois de Jubainville, La Famille celtique 
(1906) ; A. Hcusler, Institutional des deutschen Privatrechts, i. (1885) ; 
H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte (vol. i., 2nd ed., 1907) ; jul. 
Ficker, Untersuchungen zur Erbenfolge (Innsbruck, 1891 ff.) ; Kraus, 
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Sitte und Branch der Sud-Slaven; Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. 
Law, ii. (1895); P. Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor (1905); 
Boden, “Das Odalsrecht” in the Zeitschrift der Savignystiftung fur 
Rechtsgeschichte (Ger. Abth. xxiii.) ; H. Brunner, “Der Totentheil” in 
the same Zeitschrift (Ger. Abth. xix.) ; L. Mitteis, Romisches Privat- 
recht (1908), vol. i. ; Fustel de Coulanges, La Cit 6 antique (4th ed., 
1872). (P. Vi.) 

LAWRENCE (Laurentius, Lorenzo), ST., Christian mar- 
tyr, whose name appears in the canon of the mass, and whose 
festival is on Aug. 10. The basilica reared over his tomb at Rome 
is still visited by pilgrims. Deacon of the pope (St.) Sixtus 
(Xystus) II., he was called upon by the judge to bring forth the 
treasures of the church which had been committed to his keeping. 
He thereupon produced the church’s poor people. Seeing his 
bishop, Sixtus, being led to punishment, he cried: “Father! whither 
goest thou without thy son? Holy priest! whither goest thou 
without thy deacon?” Sixtus prophesied that Lawrence would 
follow him in three days. The prophecy was fulfilled, and Law- 
rence was sentenced to be burnt alive on a gridiron. In the midst 
of his torments he addressed the judge ironically with the words: 
Assam est, versa et manduca (“I am roasted enough on this side; 
turn me round, and eat”). All these details of the well-known 
legend are already related by St. Ambrose (De Offic. i. 41, ii. 28). 
The date of the martyrdom is usually put at the persecution of 
Valerian in 258. The punishment of the gridiron and the speech 
of the martyr are probably a reminiscence of the story of the 
Phrygian martyrs as related by Socrates (iii., 15) and Sozomen 
(v., 1 1). But even the fact of the martyrdom has been questioned. 

The Escurial was built in honour of St. Lawrence by Philip II. 
of Spain, in memory of the battle of St. Quentin, which was won 
in 1557 on the day of the martyr’s festival. The meteorites which 
appear annually on or about the 10th of August are popularly 
known as “the tears of St. Lawrence.” 

See Acta sanctorum , Augusti ii. 485-532; P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, 
S Lorenzo e il supplicio della graticola (Rome, 1900) ; Analecta 
Bollandiana, x., ix. 452 and 453; Fr. Amold-Forster, Studies in Church 
Dedications or England’ 1 Patron Saints, i. 50S-515, iii. 18, ^89-390 

(1899). 

LAWRENCE, AMOS (1786-1852), American merchant 
and philanthropist, was born in Groton (Mass.) on April 22, 1786, 
a descendant of one of the first settlers of Groton. Leaving 
Groton academy (founded by hi*s father, Samuel Lawrence, and 
others) in 1790, he went to Boston and there set up in business 
for himself in Dec. 1807. In the next year he took into his employ 
his brother, Abbott (see below), whom he made his partner in 
1S14, the firm name being at first A. and A. Lawrence and after- 
wards A. and A. Lawrence and Co. In 1831 Amos retired from 
active business, and Abbott was thereafter the head of the firm. 
The firm became the greatest American mercantile house of the 
day, and did much for the establishment of the cotton textile in- 
dustry in New England; in 1830 by coming to the aid of the 
financially distressed mills of Lowell, Massachusetts, where Luther 
Lawrence, the eldest brother, represented the firm’s interests; and 
in 1845-47 by establishing and building up Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, named in honour of Abbott Lawrence, who was a direc- 
tor in the Essex Company which controlled the water power of 
Lawrence, and afterwards was president of the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills and Pacific Mills there. In 1842 Amos Lawrence decided not 
to allow his property to increase any further He gave freely to 
Williams college, to Bowdoin college, to the Bangor theological 
seminary, to Wabash college, to Kenyon college and to Groton 
academy, which was re-named Lawrence academy in honour of 
the family, and especially in recognition of the gifts of William 
Lawrence, Amos’s brother; to the Boston children’s infirmary, 
which he established, and to the Bunker Hill monument fund. He 
died in Boston on Dec. 31, 1852. 

See Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of the late Amos 
Lawrence, with a Brief Account of Some Incidents in his Life (1856). 

His brother, Abbott Lawrence (1792-1855), was born in Gro- 
ton (Mass.) on Dec. 16, 1792. Besides being a partner in the 
firm established by his brother, and long its head, he promoted 
various New England railways, notably the Boston and Albany. 
The town of Lawrence (Mass.) was named after him. He was 
a representative in Congress (1835-37, 1839-40); in 1842 he was 
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one of the commissioners for Massachusetts who settled with 
Lord Ashburton, the British plenipotentiary, the question of the 
north-eastern boundary. In 1842 he was presiding officer of the 
Massachusetts Whig Convention; he broke with President Tyler, 
rebuked Daniel Webster for remaining in Tyler’s cabinet after his 
colleagues had resigned, and recommended Henry Clay as the 
nominee of the Whig party in 1844 — an action that roused Web- 
ster to make his famous Faneuil Hall address. He refused the 
portfolios of the navy and of the interior in President Taylor’s 
cabinet, but from 1849 to 1852 he served as United States min- 
ister to Great Britain. He died in Boston on Aug. 18, 1855, leaving 
as his greatest memorial the Lawrence scientific school of Harvard, 
which he had established in 1847. 

See Hamilton A. Hill, Memoir of Abbott Lawrence (Boston, 1884). 

LAWRENCE, AMOS ADAMS (1814-1886), American 
philanthropist, son of Amos Lawrence, was born in Groton 
(Mass.) on July 31, 1814. He graduated from Harvard in 1835, 
went into business in Lowell, and in 1837 established in Boston 
his own counting-house. Lawrence established a hosiery and knit- 
ting mill at Ipswich — the first of importance in the country. In 
1849 he founded at Appleton (Wis.) a school named in his honour 
Lawrence university (now Lawrence college). He also contrib- 
uted to funds for the colonization of free negroes in Liberia. In 
1854 he became treasurer of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid 
Company (reorganized in 1855 as the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company), which sent 1,300 settlers to Kansas, where the 
city of Lawrence was named in his honour He contributed 
personally for the famous Sharp rifles, which, packed as “books” 
and “primers,” were shipped to Kansas and afterwards came into 
the hands of John Brown, who had been a protege of Lawrence. 
Though he deplored John Brown’s fanaticism, when Brown was 
arrested he appealed to the governor of Virginia to secure for 
him a lawful trial. He repeatedly urged the necessity of offering 
no armed resistance to the Federal Government. Till the very 
outbreak of the Civil War he was a “law and order” man, and he 
did his best to secure the adoption of the Crittenden compromise. 
In 1862 he raised a regiment of cavalry which became the 2nd 
Massachusetts Regiment of Cavalry. Lawrence built (1873-80) 
Lawrence hall, Cambridge, for the Episcopal theological school, 
of which he was treasurer. From 1857 to 1862 he was treasurer 
of Harvard college, and from 1879 to 1885 was an overseer. 
He died in Nahant (Mass.) on Aug. 22, 1886. 

See William Lawrence, Life of Amos A. Lawrence with Extracts 
from his Diary and Correspondence (Boston, 1888). 

LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT (1885- ), British 

novelist, was born at Eastwood, Nottinghamshire, on Sept. 11, 
1885, and educated at Nottingham high school and University 
college, Nottingham. With his first books, The White Peacock 
(1911), The Trespasser (1912) and Sons and Lovers (1913), it 
became evident that a writer of great force and originality was 
rising in the younger generation. A police prosecution of The Rain - 
bow (1915) seemed for a time to check Lawrence’s fertility, but 
he issued Amores, poems, and travel impressions, Twilight in 
Italy, in 1916, further poems, Look! We have Come Through! in 
1917, and another novel, The Lost Girl , 1920. Hereafter Law- 
rence’s outlook and style were being deeply influenced by a study 
of psychoanalytical doctrine and by travel in Italy, Sardinia, New 
Mexico and Australia. A new note is evident in Women in Love 
(1921), Aaron y s Rod (1922), Kangaroo (1923), The Ladybird 
(1923), England , My England! (1924), St. Mawr (1925) and The 
Plumed Serpent (1926). Miscellaneous writings include Sea and 
Sardinia (1921), Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious (1921), 
Fantasia of the Unconscious (1922), Studies in Classic American 
Literature (1923); three plays, The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd 
(1914), Touch and Go (1920) and David (1926); and a volume 
of essays, Mornings in Mexico (1927). He wrote also a historical 
study, Movements in European History , which was issued as by 
“Lawrence H. Davison” in 1921, and under his real name in 1925. 
Lawrence is undoubtedly one of the most powerful of the novel- 
ists who came into prominence just before the World War. He 
was increasingly obsessed by the problems of sex, especially in 
his later works the scene of which was laid in Mexico. His power- 


ful analysis of the sex motive was possibly the most characteristic 
feature of his work; but he had a great gift in the interpretation 
of natural scenery, and the many fine descriptive passages in his 
books show spiritual insight as well as artistic power of expression. 

See H. J. Seligmann, D. H. Lawrence (1924). The Collected Poems 
of D. H. Lawrence were published in 2 vols. in 1928. 

LAWRENCE, GEORGE ALFRED (1827-1876), Eng- 
lish novelist, was born at Braxted, Essex, on March 25, 1827, and 
was educated at Rugby and at Balliol college, Oxford. In 1857 
he published, anonymously, his first novel, Guy Livingstone, or 
Thorough. The book achieved a very large sale, and had nine or 
ten successors of a similar type, the best perhaps being Sword and 
Gown (1859). He died at Edinburgh on Sept. 23, 1876. 

LAWRENCE, SIR HENRY MONTGOMERY (1806- 
1857), British soldier and statesman in India, brother of the 1st 
Lord Lawrence ( q.v.), was born at Matara, Ceylon, on June 28, 
1806. Early in 1823 he joined the Bengal Artillery at the Calcutta 
suburb of Dum Dum, where Henry Havelock was stationed. 
Henry Lawrence served in the first Burmese campaign, where he 
contracted a fever which never really left him. After a short period 
at home he was appointed revenue surveyor by Lord William Ben- 
tinck. At Gorakhpur he made many fast friends. He was recalled 
to a brigade by the outbreak of the first Afghan War towards the 
close of 1838. As assistant to Sir George Clerk, he administered 
the district of Ferozepore; and when disaster came he was sent to 
Peshawar in order to push up supports for the relief of Sale and 
the garrison of Jalalabad. The war had been begun under the tri- 
partite treaty signed at Lahore on June 20, 1838. But the Sikhs 
were slow to play their part after the calamities in Afghanistan. 
No one but Henry Lawrence could manage the disorderly contin- 
gent which they reluctantly supplied to Pollock’s avenging army 
in 1842. He helped to force the Khyber Pass on April 5, playing 
his guns from the heights, for 8 and 20 m. He then became assist- 
ant to the envoy at Lahore, at Umballa, where he reduced to order 
the lapsed territory of Kaithal. Soon he received the office of 
resident at the protected court of Nepal, where, assisted by his 
wife, nee Honoria Marshall, he began a series of contributions to 
the Calcutta Review, a selected volume of which forms an Anglo- 
Indian classic. There, too, he elaborated his plans which resulted 
in the erection and endowment of the Lawrence military asylums 
at Sanawar (on the road to Simla), at Murree in the Punjab, at 
Mount Abu in Rajputana, and at Lovedale on the Madras Nilgiris. 

Lawrence had published the results of his experience of Sikh 
rule and soldiering in a vivid work, the Adventures of an Officer 
in the Service of Ran jit Singh (1845). After the doubtful triumphs 
of Moodkee and Ferozshah, Lawrence was summoned from Nepal 
to take the place of Major George Broadfoot, who had fallen. 
Aliwal came; then the guns of Sobraon chased the demoralized 
Sikhs across the Sutlej. Throughout, Lawrence was at the side of 
the new governor-general, Lord Hardinge. He gave his voice, not 
for annexation, but for the reconstruction of the Sikh government, 
and was himself appointed resident at Lahore, and president of the 
council of regency till the maharaja Dhuleep Singh should come of 
age. Soon disgusted by the “venal and selfish durbar” who formed 
his Sikh colleagues, he summoned to his side assistants like Nichol- 
son, James Abbott and Edwardes, till they all did too much for the 
people, as he regretfully confessed. But “my chief confidence was 
in my brother John, . . . who gave me always such help as only a 
brother could.” Wearied out he went home with Lord Hardinge, 
when he was made K.C.B. The second Sikh War summoned him 
back at the end of 1848, to see the whole edifice of Sikh “recon- 
struction” collapse. Lord Dalhousie proclaimed the Punjab up to 
the Khyber British territory on March 29, 1849. But still another 
compromise was tried. Henry Lawrence was made president of 
the new board of administration with charge of the political duties, 
and his brother John was entrusted with the finances. John could 
not find the revenue necessary for the rapid civilization of the 
new province so long as Henry would, for political reasons, insist 
on granting life pensions and alienating large estates to the needy 
remnants of Ranjit Singh’s court. Lord Dalhousie therefore re- 
moved Sir Henry Lawrence to the charge of the great nobles of 
Rajputana, and installed John as chief commissioner. 
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In the comparative rest of Rajputana he wrote two important 
articles (March-Sept., 1856) on army reform, the outcome of 
conversations with Lord Dalhousie at Calcutta. Henry Lawrence 
pointed out the latent causes of mutiny, and uttered warnings to 
be too soon justified. In March 1857 he took the helm at Luck- 
now, but it was too late. In ten days his magic rule put down 
administrative difficulties indeed, as he had done at Lahore. But 
what could even he effect with only 700 European soldiers, when 
the epidemic spread after the Meerut outbreak of mutiny on the 
10th of May? In one week he had completed the preparations 
for the defence of the Lucknow residency, and he was appointed 
provisional governor-general. On May 30, mutiny burst forth in 
Oudh, and he was ready. On June 29, he led 336 British soldiers 
with 11 guns and 220 natives out of Chinhat to reconnoitre the 
insurgents, when the natives joined the enemy and the residency 
was besieged. On July 2, a shell struck him, and he died two days 
later. A baronetcy was conferred on his son. A marble statue was 
placed in St. Paul’s as the national memorial of one who has been 
declared to be the noblest man that has lived and died for the good 
of India. 

His biography was begun by Sir Herbert Edwardes, and completed 
(2 vols. 1872) by Herman Merivale. See also J. J. McLeod Innes, 
Sir Henry Lawrence (“Rulers of India” series), 1898. 

LAWRENCE, JAMES (1781-1813), naval officer, was born 
in Burlington, N.J., Oct. 1, 1781. He entered the navy as mid- 
shipman in 1793, and was promoted lieutenant in 1802. He took 
part in the war with Tripoli as first lieutenant of the schooner 
“Enterprise” and spent altogether five years on the Barbary coast. 
Selected by Decatur (q v.) as his first lieutenant, Lawrence took 
a conspicuous part in the destruction of the frigate “Philadelphia” 
when she had run aground in the harbour at Tripoli, and had 
been captured by the enemy. The declaration of war against 
Great Britain in 1812 found Lawrence in command of the frigate 
“Hornet,” and in 1813 he distinguished himself in a sharp engage- 
ment in which he captured the British ship “Peacock.” As a 
result he was commissioned captain and put in command of the 
frigate “Chesapeake.” Shortly afterwards he engaged in a battle 
with the British ship “Shannon” off Boston harbour Lawrence’s 
ship was defeated and he was mortally wounded, and as he lay 
dying, he enjoined his men “Don’t give up the ship.” He died 
June 5, 1813. 

See A. Gleaves, J. Lawrence, Captain U.S. Navy (1904). 

LAWRENCE, JOHN LAIRD MAIR LAWRENCE, 

ist Baron (1811-1879), viceroy and governor-general of India, 
was born at Richmond, Yorkshire, on March 24, 1811, son of Sir 
Alexander Lawrence and his wife, nee Letitia Knox Three of the 
young Lawrences became famous in India, Sir George St. Patrick, 
Sir Henry ( q.v .) and Lord Lawrence Irish Protestants, the boys 
were trained at Foyle college, Derry, and at Clifton, and received 
Indian appointments. John Lawrence landed at Calcutta in 1829; 
and became assistant-collector at Delhi. The titular court of the 
pensioner who represented the Great Mogul was the centre of that 
disaffection and sensuality which found their opportunity in 1857. 
A Mussulman rabble filled the city. The district around, stretch- 
ing from the desert of Rajputana to the Jumna, was slowly recov- 
ering from the anarchy to which Lord Lake had given the first 
blow. When not administering justice in the city courts or under 
the village tree, John Lawrence was scouring the country after the 
marauding Meos and Mohammedan freebooters. He detected the 
murderer of his official superior, William Fraser, in 1855, in the 
person of Shams-uddin Khan, the nawab of Lahore, whose father 
had been raised to the principality by Lake, and the assassin was 
executed. The first twenty years, from 1829 to 1849, during which 
John Lawrence acted as magistrate and land collector of the 
most turbulent part of India at that time coincided with the period 
of Lord William Bentinck’s reforms. A permanent settlement of 
the land-tax, similar to that carried out in Bengal, was promised 
in the North-West. 

In 1833 Merttins Bird and James Thomason introduced into the 
north-western provinces, as they then were, the system of thirty 
years’ land leases based on a careful survey of every estate by 
trained civilians, and on the mapping of every village holding by 
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native subordinates. These two revenue officers created a school 
of enthusiastic economists who rapidly registered and assessed an 
area as large as that of Great Britain, with a rural population of 
twenty-three millions. Of that school John Lawrence proved the 
most ardent and the most renowned. Intermitting his work at 
Delhi, he became land revenue settlement officer in the district 
of Etawah, and there began, by buying out or getting rid of the 
talukdars, to realize the ideal which he did much to create through- 
out the rest of his career — a country “thickly cultivated by a fat 
contented yeomanry, each man riding his own horse, sitting under 
his own fig-tree, and enjoying his rude family comforts.” This 
and a quiet persistent hostility to the oppression of the people by 
their chiefs formed the two features of his administrative policy. 

When the first Sikh War broke out, John Lawrence was still 
collector of Delhi The critical engagements at Ferozeshah, fol- 
lowing Moodkee, and hardly redeemed by Aliwal, left the British 
army somewhat exhausted at the gate of the Punjab, in front of 
the Sikh entrenchments on the Sutlej. During the early months 
of 1846 Lawrence found men, munitions and supplies. The vic- 
tory of Sobraon was the result, and at thirty-five Lawrence be- 
came commissioner of the Jullundur Doab, the fertile belt of hill 
and dale stretching from the Sutlej north to the Indus. He accom- 
plished for the newly annexed territory what he had long before 
accomplished in and around Delhi. He restored it to order, with- 
out one regular soldier. By his personal influence he organized 
levies of the defeated Sikhs, led them now against a chief in the up- 
per hills and now to storm t he fort of a raja in (he lower, till he so 
welded the people into a loyal mass that he was ready to repeat 
the service of 1846 when, three years after, the second Sikh War 
ended in (he conversion of the Punjab up to Peshawar into a 
British province. 

Lord Dalhousie made John Lawrence chief commissioner of 
(he new province. It was mapped out into districts, now num- 
bering thirty-two, in addition to thirty-six tributary states, small 
and great. To each the thirty years’ leases of the north-west 
settlement were applied, after a patient survey and assessment 
by skilled officials. The revenue was raised on principles so 
fair to the peasantry that Ranjit Singh’s exactions were reduced 
by a fourth, while agricultural improvements were encouraged 
A police force was organized; roads were cut through every 
district, and canals were constructed. Commerce followed on 
increasing cultivation and communications, the courts brought 
justice (0 every man’s door, and crime hid its head. The adven- 
turous and warlike spirits, Sikh and Mohammedan, found a career 
in the new force of irregulars directed by the chief commissioner 
himself, while the Afghan, Dost Mohammed, kept within his own 
fastnesses, and the long extent of frontier was patrolled. 

Seven years of this work prepared (he lately hostile and always 
anarchic Punjab under John Lawrence not only to weather the 
storm of the mutiny of 1857 but to lead the older provinces into 
port. On May 12, the news of the revolts at Meerut and Delhi 
reached him at Rawalpindi. The position was critical, for of 50,000 
native soldiers 38,000 were Hindustanis of the very class that had 
mutinied elsewhere, and the British troops were few and scattered. 
For five days the fate of the Punjab hung upon a thread, for 
the question was, “Could the 12,000 Punjabis be trusted and the 
38,000 Hindustanis be disarmed?” Not an hour was lost in be- 
ginning the disarming at Lahore; and, as one by one the Hin- 
dustani corps succumbed to the epidemic of mutiny, the sepoys 
were deported or disappeared, or swelled the military rabble in 
and around the city of Delhi. The remembrance of the ten years’ 
war which had closed only in 1849, a bountiful harvest, the old 
love of battle, the offer of good pay, but, above all, the personality 
of Lawrence and his officers, raised the Punjabi force into a 
new army of 59,000 men, and induced the non-combatant classes 
to subscribe to a 6% loan. Delhi was invested, but for three 
months the rebel city did not fall Under John Nicholson, Law- 
rence sent on still more men to the siege, till every available 
European and faithful native soldier was there, while a movable 
column swept the country, and the border was held by militia. 

At length, when even in the Punjab confidence became doubt, 
and doubt distrust, and (hat was passing into disaffection, John 
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Lawrence was ready to consider whether we should not give up the 
Peshawar valley to the Afghans as a last resource, and send its 
garrison to recruit the force around Delhi. Another week and 
that alternative must have been faced. But on Sept. 20, the city 
and palace of Delhi were again in British hands. Lawrence re- 
ceived a baronetcy, the G.C.B., the thanks of parliament and a 
life pension of £2,000 a year in addition to his ordinary pension 
of £1,000. He spent the years 1859 to 1864 at home, as a mem- 
ber of the secretary of states council; he was sent out again in 
1864 as viceroy and governor-general on the death of Lord 
Elgin. His five years’ administration of the whole Indian empire 
was worthy of the ruler of the Punjab. Lawrence’s name is asso- 
ciated with the ‘‘close border” as opposed to the “forward” 
policy. His internal administration was remarkable for financial 
prudence, a jealous regard for the interests of the masses of the 
people, and a keen interest in education. 

In 1854 Lawrence had, in obedience to Lord Dalhousie, but 
against his judgment, signed a treaty of peace and friendship with 
Dost Mohammed. When in 1863 Dost Mohammed’s death let 
loose the factions of Afghanistan he recognized both the sons, 
Afzul Khan and Shere Ali, at different times, and the latter fully 
only when he had made himself master of all his father’s king- 
dom. The steady advance of Russia from the north, notwith- 
standing the Gorchakov circular of 1864, led to severe criticism 
of this cautious “buffer” policy. It fell to Lord Mayo, his suc- 
cessor, to hold the Umballa conference in 1869. When, nine years 
after, the second Afghan War unexpectedly broke out, the re- 
tired viceroy gave the last days of his life to an unsparing 
exposure, in the House of Lords and in the press, of a policy which 
he had striven to prevent in its inception, and which he did not 
cease to denounce in its course and consequences. 

On his final return to England early in 1869, after forty years’ 
service in and for India, he was created Baron Lawrence of the 
Punjab, and of Grately, Hants. He sat on the London school 
board, of which he was the first chairman. Lawrence died on June 
27, 1879, and he was buried in the nave of Westminster Abbey. 
He had married the daughter of the Rev. Richard Hamilton, 
Harriette-Katherine, who survived him, and he was succeeded as 
2nd baron by his eldest son, John Hamilton Lawrence. 

See Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence (1885) ; Sir Charles 
Aitchison, Lord Lawrence (“Rulers of India” series, 1892) ; L. J Trot- 
ter, Lord Lawrence (1880) ; and F. M. Holmes, Four Heroes of India. 

LAWRENCE, STRINGER (1697-1775), English soldier, 
was born at Hereford on March 6, 1697. He seems to have 
entered the army in 1727, and served in Gibraltar and Flanders, 
and at Culloden. In 1748, he went out to India to command the 
East India Company’s troops. Lawrence foiled an attempted 
French surprise at Cuddalore, but was captured by 'a French 
cavalry patrol at Ariancopang near Pondicherry and kept prisoner 
till the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1749 he was in command at 
the capture of Devicota. On this occasion Clive served under him 
and a life-long friendship began. In 1750 Lawrence returned to 
England, but in 1752 he was back in India. Here he found Clive 
in command of a force intended for the relief of Trichinopoly. 
As senior officer Lawrence took over the command, but allowed 
Clive every credit for his share in the operations, which included 
the relief of Trichinopoly and the surrender of the entire French 
besieging force. In 1752 with an inferior force he defeated the 
French at Bahur (Behoor) and in 1753 again relieved Tri- 
chinopoly. For the next seventeen months he fought a series of 
actions in defence of this place, finally arranging a three months’ 
armistice, which was afterwards converted into a conditional 
treaty. He had commanded in chief up to the arrival of the first 
detachment of regular forces of the crown. In 1757 he served in 
the operations against Wandiwash, and in 1758-1759 was in 
command of Fort St. George during the siege by the French 
under Lally. After two years at home he resumed his command 
in 1761 as major-general and commander-in-chief. He retired 
in 1766, and died in London on Jan. 10, 1775. The East India 
Company erected a monument to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey. 

See Biddulph, Stringer Lawrence (1901). 


LAWRENCE, SIR THOMAS (1769-1830), English 
painter, was born at Bristol on May 4, 1769. His father was. an 
innkeeper, first at Bristol and afterwards at Devizes, and at the 
age of six Thomas was already shown off to the guests of the 
Black Boar as an infant prodigy who could sketch their like- 
nesses and declaim speeches from Milton. In 1779 the elder Law- 
rence had to leave Devizes, having failed in business and the pre- 
cocious talent of the son, who had gained a sort of reputation along 
the Bath road, became the support of the family. His debfit as a 
crayon portrait painter was made at Oxford, and in 1782 the fam- 
ily settled in Bath, where the young artist found many patrons. 
In 1785 he began to paint in oil. He came to London in 1787, 
was kindly received by Reynolds and entered as a student at the 
Royal Academy. He began to exhibit almost immediately, and 
his reputation increased so rapidly that he became an associate 
of the Academy in 1791. The death of Sir Joshua in 1792 opened 
the way to further successes. He was at once appointed painter 
to the Dilettanti society, and principal painter to the king in 
succession to Reynolds. In 1 794 he was a Royal Academician, and 
he became the fashionable portrait painter of the age, having as 
his sitters all the rank, fashion and talent of England, and ulti- 
mately most of the crowned heads of Europe. In 1815 he was 
knighted; in 1818 he went to Aix-la-Chapelle to paint the sov- 
ereigns and diplomatists gathered there, and visited Vienna and 
Rome. After 18 months he returned to England, and on the very 
day of his arrival was chosen president of the Academy in place 
of West, who had died a few days before. This office he held 
from 1820 to his death on Jan. 7, 1830. 

Among his famous portraits are “Mrs. Siddons” and “Princess 
Lieven” in the National Gallery and “Cardinal Gonsalir” at 
Windsor Castle. Interest in his work was stimulated by the 
sensational sale in London (1925) of “Pinkie,” a fancy portrait 
of Miss Mary Moulton Barrett. 

The best display of Lawrence’s work is in the Waterloo gallery 
of Windsor. The Tate gallery, the National gallery and the 
National Portrait gallery contain a number of his works. 

See D. E. Williams, The Life and Correspondence of Sir T. Lawrence 
(1831). 

LAWRENCE, THOMAS EDWARD (1888- ), Brit- 

ish explorer and scholar, was born in Wales on Aug. 15, 1888, 
of a Leicestershire family, one branch of which had moved 
to the neighbourhood of Dublin and thence to Oxford. The second 
of five brothers, he was educated at the Oxford high school and 
at Jesus college, Oxford, where, in 1910, he took a first class in 
modern history. In order to study Crusading architecture he 
made in that year a tour through Syria on foot; and the colloquial 
Arabic, which he then picked up, and his interest in and know- 
ledge of archaeology, commended him to D. G. Hogarth, who 
was about to lead an expedition to Jerablus on the Euphrates and 
excavate the site of Carchemish for the British Museum. Thither 
Lawrence went in 1911, with the assistance of a post-graduate 
endowment at Magdalen college; and at Carchemish he worked on 
and off till 1914, taking several opportunities to explore Syria 
and Mesopotamia in native company and accepting for a few 
weeks an appointment under the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
which attached him to the Survey of North Sinai carried out by 
Col. Newcombe, R.E., for the War Office in the winter of 1913-14. 
Though naturally inclined to scholarship and letters, he showed 
singular practical ability and capacity for leadership, and a 
remarkable power of inspiring confidence in Arabs. 

On the outbreak of the World War, Lawrence, being below 
standard height, obtained at first no more active service than a 
post in the geographical section of the War Office. But soon 
after Turkey had joined the Central Powers he was sent by Lord 
Kitchener to Egypt and attached to a rudimentary Military In- 
telligence Section. He was a moving spirit in the negotiations 
leading to an Arab revolt and in organizing the Arab Bureau 
which, as finally constituted early in 1916, acted as staff and 
intelligence office for the Arab campaigns. In the autumn Law- 
rence, feeling that stalemate would ensue if closer liaison between 
the British and the Arabs were not effected, asked leave to go 
down to Jidda, and once there, was transferred to the Arab Bureau, 
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which was under the Foreign Office. Hearing good accounts of 
the.Emir Faisal, he persuaded Sharif Hussain to let him go inland 
and visit the force which had been driven back from Medina. 
He soon won the confidence of Faisal, and induced him to re- 
organize his army and move north so as to threaten the com- 
munications of Medina by attacking the Hejaz Railway. With 
his chief established at Wejh, and the army of another brother, 
‘Abdulla, brought to W T adi Ais to co-operate, Lawrence rode off 
into tlie interior to raise the northern tribes, and so extend the 
area to be held and defended against the Turks. He pushed right 
up to and beyond Ba‘albek, i.e., behind the enemy lines in Syria, 
and on his return, having picked up a Huweitat force under the 
famous raider, Auda Abu Tayyi, he routed a Turkish battalion 
near Ma‘an, and forced a passage to ‘Aqaba which was occupied 
for Faisal in Aug. 1917. For this exploit he was promoted to field 
rank and given decorations, British and French, which, however, 
he would not accept. 

Lawrence, now cordially helped by General Allenby, prompted 
the successive forward moves made by Faisal’s force, after ‘Aqaba 
had become its base, and himself organized and led a battle in 
Wadi el-Hcsa, near Esh Shobek, in which the enemy suffered his 
worst defeat in the open. He turned his attention in particular 
to train-wrecking and had such success that Medina became 
virtually isolated, and a large reward was advertised for the 
capture of “El-Orens, destroyer of engines.’’ Early in 1918 he 
made a desperate attempt to cut the Turkish Palestine army’s 
railway communication with Damascus, and failed only by a 
hair’s breadth. In that summer, in concert with Allenby, he 
induced Faisal to move up to Qasr Azraq and organize a new 
force to advance on Damascus. This duly moved up in the 
autumn side by side with Allenby and after breaking up the 
enemy’s trans-Jordan army, entered Damascus some hours ahead 
of the British. Lawrence took charge of the city till Allenby 
could reach it, and suppressed attempts at reaction. 

Called to the Peace Conference, Lawrence became one of its 
outstanding figures during the spring of 1919. His legendary 
fame as organizer and inspirer of guerrilla tactics was enhanced by 
the forcible part that he played when Faisal, whom he had 
accompanied on a British tour, came to Paris. But fight as 
Lawrence might against French plans for Syria, he could not 
prevail in that milieu, and at last, retiring to his tent, he sat 
down to write the narrative of his adventures. The first ms. was 
subsequently lost; but he began again, and after many recensions, 
it was announced that the book, under the title The Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom , would be issued in 1926. He was elected a Research 
Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, in 1919, and resided there for a year, 
but without entering much into the college life. In 1921 Winston 
Churchill called him to the Colonial Office as adviser on Arab 
affairs, in which capacity he had a large share in making Faisal 
king of ‘Iraq. But, disgusted with the failure of the Allies to 
fulfil adequately what he considered their moral obligations to 
the Arabs, and remorseful for the part he himself had played in 
leading them on, Lawrence abruptly left Government service in 
1922 and, abjuring all official rank and decorations and even his 
surname, enlisted as a mechanic in the Royal Air Force. Thence 
in 1923 unwelcome publicity drove him to hide in the Tank Corps, 
but, in 1925, he was re-transferred to the R.A.F., still as a 
mechanic, this being the only grade that he would accept. He was 
eventually sent to India, where he served on the north-western 
frontier. Here again popular rumour became busy with his name, 
and he was recalled to England in April 1928. (D. G. H.; X.) 

The Seven Pillars of Wisdom was published in 1926 in a very limited 
edition and immediately began to fetch fantastic prices. A much 
abridged and expurgated edition was published for the general public 
under the title Revolt in the Desert in 1927. See also P. Graves, 
Lawrence and the Arabs (1927). 

LAWRENCE, WILLIAM (1850- ), American Episco- 

palian bishop, was born in Boston, Mass., on May 30, 1850. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1871 and received his theological train- 
ing at Andover Theological Seminary and the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School at Cambridge. He served as rector of Grace Church, 
Lawrence, Mass., from 1876 to 1884 and then became professor 
of homiletics, 1884-93, and dean, 1888-93, of Episcopal Theo- 


logical School. He was also preacher at Harvard University, 
1888-91. On Oct. 5, 1893 he was consecrated bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. He is the author of a Life of Amos A. Lawrence (1889), 
his father Visions and Service (1896); Life of Roger 

Wolcott (1902 ) ; Study of Phillips Brooks (1903) ; The American 
Cathedral (1919); Fifty Years (1923); Henry Cabot Lodge 
(1925); and, Memories of a Happy Life (1926;. 

LAWRENCE, a city of eastern Kansas, U.S.A., on the 
Kansas (Kaw) river, 40 m. W r . of Kansas City; county seat of 
Douglas county and the seat of the State university. It is on 
Federal highways 40 and 73W, and is served by the Rock Island, 
the Santa Fe and the Union Pacific railways. The population 
in 1925 (State census) was 12,341. 

From the plateau bordering the river the city slopes up to 
heights which command a fine view. In the south-western part of 
the city, on the ridge called Mt. Oread, is the University of Kan- 
sas ( q.v .), which has an enrolment of 5,000. Haskell Institute 
(est. 1884), a boarding school for Indians conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government, with an attendance of about 1,000, is in the 
southern part of the city. Lawrence is the commercial centre of 
a rich farming country, and has manufactures of importance. 

Lawrence was founded in 1854 by the New England Emigrant 
Aid Society, and was named after Amos A. Lawrence of Boston, 
a prominent member of the society. The first colonists were 
ardent abolitionists, and during the territorial period Lawrence 
was the political centre of the free-state cause and the object of 
several attacks from the pro-slavery forces. After the Free-State 
Party got control of the legislature in 1857, it was practically the 
capital of the territory (until 1861), as the legislature regularly, 
after convening in Lecompton, the legal capital, 13 m. up the 
river, would adjourn to Lawrence for the rest of the session. It 
was a noted station on the ‘'underground railway” by which slaves 
escaped from Missouri and other slave States into free territory. 
On Aug. 2i, 1863, it was the scene of a most distressing episode 
in the border warfare, when William C Quantrell, with 400 
mounted Missouri bushrangers, raided the town by night and 
killed 150 defenceless citizens. The city adopted a charter of its 
own in 1857, as its application to the free-state legislature at 
Topeka had been denied and it refused to recognize the authority 
of the pro-slavery legislature which had twice granted one. This 
action was declared by Gov. Walker to constitute rebellion against 
the United States, and he placed the town under martial law; but 
as perfect order prevailed the troops were withdrawn after a few 
weeks, by order of President Buchanan, and in Feb. 1858, the legis- 
lature legalized the city's charter. 

See F. W. Blackmer, “The Annals of an Historic Town,” in the 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1893. 

LAWRENCE, a city of Massachusetts, l T S A., on the Mer- 
rimack river, 30m. from its mouth, and 25m N N.W. of Boston; 
one of the county seats of Essex county; served by the Boston and 
Maine railroad. The population was 94.270 in 1920 (41% foreign- 
born white, chiefly from Italy, Canada, Ireland and England). 
It is one of the great manufacturing centres of the State and the 
nation, specializing in worsted cloth Its aggregate factory output 
in 1925 was $175,674,023, of which over 60% represented wors- 
teds and about 5% cotton goods. Most of the mills (representing 
an investment of $162,000,000) are along the river and the canals 
which parallel it on either side. Around a 20-acre common are most 
of the public buildings. The assessed valuation of property in 1927 
was $130,734,973. The city operates under a commission form of 
government. Lawrence has an unusual history. It was planned 
as an industrial centre by Boston capitalists, including Abbott 
Lawrence, for whom it was named The site was chosen at the 
series of falls which offered water-power An area of 6-75 sqm. 
was taken (1845) from Andover and Methuen, south and north 
of the river, to form a town (incorporated 1847), and straight- 
way a company was organized for the control of the water-power 
and the construction of a great dam. In KS48 the dam was com- 
pleted; in 1850 the population was 8,282; and in 1853 the town 
was incorporated as a city. The population more than doubled in 
the decade 1850-60, and again in the 20 years 1860-80, and then 
again in the 30 years 1880-1910. Cotton manufacturing pre- 
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dominated in the early days, but since 1865 the production of 
worsted cloth has become by far the most important industry. 

LAWRENCEBURG, a city of south-eastern Indiana, U.S.A., 
on the Ohio river, 22m. W. of Cincinnati; the county seat of Dear- 
born county. It is on Federal highway 50, and is served by the 
Baltimore and Ohio and the Big Four railways. The population in 
1920 was 3,466 (95% native white). Lawrenceburg is one of the 
oldest towns in the State. It was founded in 1802 and incorporated 
as a city in 1846. From about 1820 it had a thriving river trade 
with New Orleans, which increased after the building of the White- 
water canal (begun in 1836). 

LAWRENCEVILLE, a city of south-eastern Illinois, U.S.A., 
on the Embarrass river, near the Wabash; the county seat of 
Lawrence county. It is on Federal highway 50, and is served by 
the Baltimore and Ohio and the Big Four railways. The popula- 
tion was 5,080 in 1920 (98% native white), and was estimated 
locally at over 7,600 in 1928. Lawrenceville is the trading and 
shipping point for an agricultural region and a neighbouring oil- 
field. It has oil refineries with a daily capacity of 20,000 barrels, 
machine shops and various other manufacturing industries. 

LAWS OF WAR. The law of war, in strict usage, does not 
apply to all armed conflicts, but only to such conflicts as, by the 
usage of states, constitute war. War exists when the organized 
armed forces of one state are opposed to the organized armed 
forces of another state. War also exists within the bounds of a 
single state when organized armed forces of sufficient power to 
make the issue doubtful, place themselves in opposition to the 
armed forces of the existing government. 

Neutral Attitude Toward Insurgents. — The position of 
neutral governments towards insurgent forces is always a delicate 
one. If they are not recognized as belligerents by the state against 
which they are arrayed, the state in question theoretically accepts 
responsibility for the consequences of their acts in respect of 
neutral states. A neutral state may be satisfied with this responsi- 
bility, or it may recognize the belligerent character of the insur- 
gents. If, however, it does not, the insurgent forces cannot exer- 
cise rights of war against neutral property without exposing 
themselves to treatment as outlaws and pirates. A case of such 
treatment occurred in September 1902 in connection with a then 
pending revolution in Hayti. A German cruiser, the “Panther,” 
treated an insurgent gunboat, the “€rete-a-Pierrot,” as a pirate 
vessel, and sank her for having stopped and confiscated arms and 
ammunition found among the cargo of the German steamer 
“Markomannia.” In the North American Civil War, the right 
asserted by Great Britain to recognize the belligerency of the 
Confederate forces was based on the contention that British com- 
mercial interests were very largely affected by the blockade of 
the Southern ports. 

It is also agreed that, as the existence of belligerency imposes 
burdens and liabilities upon neutral subjects, a state engaged in 
civil war has no right, in endeavouring to effect its warlike objects, 
to employ measures against foreign vessels, which, though sanc- 
tioned in time of peace, are not recognized in time of war. In 
other words, it cannot enjoy at one and the same moment the 
rights of both peace and war. Thus, in 1861, when the govern- 
ment of New Granada, during a civil war, announced that certain 
ports would be closed, subsequently the government of the 
United States proposed to adopt the same measure against the 
ports of the Southern States. In each case the United Kingdom 
protested and in neither case was the order carried out. When 
in 1885 the President of Colombia, during the existence of civil 
war, declared several ports to be closed without instituting a 
blockade, the Secretary of State of the United States, in a despatch 
of April 24th of that year, refused to acknowledge the closure. 

The recognition of belligerency goes no farther than its im- 
mediate purpose. But this does not suffice to invest the belligerent 
with the attributes of independent sovereignty for such objects as 
negotiation of treaties, and the accrediting of diplomatic and 
consular agents. This was the attitude of Great Britain and 
France towards the Confederates in the American Civil War. 

Regular Forces and Civilians. — Civilized warfare is con- 
fined, as far as possible, to disablement of the armed forces of the 


enemy; otherwise war would continue till one of the parties was 
exterminated. “The troops alone carry on war, while the rest of 
the nation remain in peace” (Vattel’s Law of Nations , iii. 226). 
Modern notions of patriotism do not, however, view this total 
and unconditional abstention of the civilian population as any 
longer possible. They have found, to some extent, expression in 
the following Articles of the Hague War-Regulations of 1899 ^ 
amended in 1907: — 

“Art. 1. The laws, rights and duties of war apply not only to 
an army, but also to militia and volunteer corps fulfilling the 
following conditions: (a) To be commanded by a person respon- 
sible for his subordinates; (b) to have a fixed distinctive emblem 
recognizable at a distance; (c) to carry arms openly; and ( d ) to 
conduct their operations in accordance with the laws and cus- 
toms of war. In countries where militia or volunteer corps con- 
stitute the army, or form part of it, they are included under the 
denomination ‘army.’ 

“Art 2. The population of a territory not under occupation, 
who, on the enemy’s approach, spontaneously take up arms to re- 
sist the invading troops without having had time to organize them- 
selves in accordance with Article 1, shall be regarded as belligerent 
if they carry arms openly, and if they respect the laws and customs 
of war.” The preamble of the Convention refers specially to 
Articles 1 and 2 in the following terms inter alia : 

“Until a more complete code of the laws of war is issued, the 
High Contracting Parties think it expedient to declare that in cases 
not included in the Regulations adopted by them, populations and 
belligerents remain under the protection and empire of the princi- 
ples of international law, as they result from the usages estab- 
lished among civilized nations, from the laws of humanity, and 
the requirements of the public conscience.” 

By these provisions, irregular combatants whom both the gov- 
ernment of the United States in the American Civil War and the 
German government in the Franco-German War refused to regard 
as legitimate belligerents, are now made legally so. It is note- 
worthy that both at the Brussels Conference of 1874 and the 
Hague Conference the British delegate ranged himself on the 
side of the smaller states in favour of the recognition of guerrilla 
bands. At the Hague Conference Sir John Ardagh gave notice of 
his intention to propose an additional Article, to the effect that 
nothing in the Regulations should “be considered as tending to 
diminish or suppress the right which belongs to the population of 
an invaded country patriotically to oppose the most energetic re- 
sistance by every legitimate means.” The upshot of this notice 
was to cause the insertion of a proviso in the preamble of the 
Convention denying the right of military commanders to act 
according to their own arbitrary judgment ( Parliamentary Papers , 
No. 1, 1899, c. 9534). 

Before the practice of war became more refined, an invading 
army lived by foraging and pillage in the invaded country ; pillage, 
in fact, being one of the inducements held out to the adventurers 
who formed part of the fighting forces and this continued down to 
comparatively recent times. Attenuations followed from the 
rise of standing and regular armies, and the consequent more 
marked distinction between soldier and civilian. They have now 
taken the form of systematic requisitions and contributions, the 
confining of the right of levying these to generals and command- 
ers-in-chief, the institution of quittances or bills drawn by 
the belligerent invader on the invaded power and handed in pay- 
ment to the private persons whose movable belongings have been 
appropriated or used. There is thus no immunity of private prop- 
erty in warfare on land, and the Hague War-Regulations ratified 
the right of appropriation of private property in the following 
Article: — 

“Neither requisitions in kind nor services can be demanded 
from communes or inhabitants except for the necessities of the 
! army of occupation. They must be in proportion to the resources 
of the country, and of such a nature as not to involve the popula- 
tion in the obligation of taking part in military operations against 
their country. 

“These requisitions and services shall only be demanded on the 
authority of the Commander in the locality occupied. 
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“The contributions in kind shall, as far as possible, be paid for 
in rfeady money; if not, their receipt shall be acknowledged and 
the payment of the amounts due shall be made as soon as possi- 
ble’’ (Article 52). 

In another Article provision, moreover, is made for the utiliza- 
tion of property in kind belonging to private persons : — 

“An army of occupation can only take possession of the cash, 
funds %nd property liable to requisition belonging strictly to the 
state, depots of arms, means of transport, stores and supplies, 
and, generally, all movable property of the state which may be 
used for military operations. 

“All appliances, whether on land, at sea, or in the air adapted 
for the transmission of news, or for the transport of persons or 
things, exclusive of cases governed by naval law, depots of arms, 
and generally, all kinds of ammunition of war, may be seized, even 
if they belong to private individuals, but must be restored and 
compensation fixed when peace is made.” ( See the Ballot rules 
referred to infra.) 

Enemy Property at Sea. — Enemy property at sea is subject 
to different rules from those which govern it on land. It is liable 
to capture and confiscation wherever found on the high seas or 
in enemy waters. The United States has made strenuous efforts 
to get this rule of maritime warfare altered, and immunity from 
capture accepted as the law of the sea. It has even made this a 
condition of its accession to the Declaration of Paris. ( See Neu- 
trality.) At the Hague Conferences the United States raised the 
question again, but thus far all that has been done has been to 
ratify existing exemptions. Exemption from capture is now 
allowed by belligerents to enemy merchant ships which, at the out- 
break of war, are on the way to one of their ports, and they also 
allow enemy merchantmen in their ports at its outbreak a certain 
time to leave them. This is confirmed by the Hague Convention 
of 1907 No. vi. A somewhat similar practice exists as regards 
pursuit of merchant ships which happen to be in a neutral port 
at the same time with an enemy cruiser. Under the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907 No. xiii. respecting the rights and duties of 
neutral powers in naval war (Art. 16), this, too, is confirmed. 
Lastly, there has grown up, on grounds similar to those which have 
led to the indulgence shown to private property on land, a now 
generally recognized immunity from capture of small vessels 
engaged in the coast fisheries, provided they are in no wise made 
to serve the purposes of war, which also has been duly confirmed 
in the Hague Conventions of 1907 by Art. 3 of the convention 
No. xi. Art. 4 of the same Convention also exempts from bel- 
ligerent interference vessels employed on religious, scientific or 
philanthropic missions. 

In the Great War, however, the property of non-resident enemy 
subjects was seized and realized and under the Treaties of Peace 
the proceeds were pro tanto applied to compensate for similar 
treatment of the property of subjects confiscated in enemy states. 

The converse subject of the treatment of subjects of the one 
belligerent who remain in the country of the other belligerent also 
was not dealt with at the Hague. British practice in this matter 
was formerly indulgent, the protection to the persons and property 
of non-combatant enemies on British soil dating back to Magna 
Carta (s. 48). The practice on the continent of Europe varied 
according to circumstances. 

Prisoners of War. — The Hague War-Regulations deal fully 
with the treatment of prisoners, and though they add nothing to 
existing practice, such treatment is no longer in the discretion 
of the signatory Powers, but is binding on them. They provide 
as follows: — 

They must be humanely treated. All their personal belongings, 
except arms, horses and military papers, remain their property 
(Article 4). They can only be confined as an indispensable meas- 
ure of safety, and only so long as circumstances necessitating this 
measure shall endure (Article 5). The state may utilize the labour 
of prisoners of war according to their rank and aptitude, with the 
exception of officers. Their tasks shall not be excessive, and shall 
have nothing to do with the military operations. Prisoners may 
he authorized to work for the public service, for private persons, 
or on their own account. Work done for the state shall be paid 


for according to the tariffs in force for soldiers of the national 
army employed on similar tasks, or if there are none in force, then 
according to a tariff suitable to the work executed. When the work 
is for other branches of the public service or for private persons, 
the conditions shall be settled in agreement with the military 
authorities. The wages of the prisoners shall go towards improv- 
ing their position, and the balance shall be paid them at the time 
of their release, after deducting the cost of their maintenance 
(Article 6). The government into whose hands prisoners of war 
have fallen is bound to maintain them. Failing a special agree- 
ment between the belligerents, prisoners of war shall be treated, 
as regards food, quarters and clothing, on the same footing as the 
troops of the government which has captured them (Article 7). 
Prisoners of war shall be subject to the laws, regulations and 
orders in force in the army of the state into whose hands they 
have fallen. Any prisoner of war who is liberated on parole and 
recaptured, bearing arms against the government to whom he had 
pledged his honour or against the allies of that government, for- 
feits his right to be treated as a prisoner of war, and can be 
brought before the courts (Article 12). 

These rules and others not mentioned in detail were not always 
properly observed by some of the belligerent powers in the Great 
War. An improved code of rules was drafted by the International 
Law Association and adopted at their 1921 Conference held at 
The Hague. It is understood that these rules have met with the 
approval of the authorities in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 

Journalists. — An interesting provision in original Hague Regu- 
lations assimilates individuals who, following an army without 
directly belonging to it, such as newspaper correspondents and 
reporters, sutlers, contractors, fall into the enemy’s hands, to 
prisoners of war, provided they can produce a certificate from the 
military authorities of the army they were accompanying. 

A new departure was made in 1907 by clauses providing for 
the institution of a bureau for information relative to prisoners of 
war. This institution was of great value during the World War. 
It is the duty of the bureau to receive and collect all objects of 
personal use, valuables, letters, etc., found on the battlefields or 
left by prisoners who have died in hospital or ambulance, and to 
transmit them to those interested. Letters, money orders and 
valuables, as well as postal parcels destined for the prisoners of 
war or despatched by them, are to be free of all postal duties both 
in the countries of origin and destination, as well as in those they 
pass through. Gifts and relief in kind for prisoners of war are to 
be admitted free of all duties of entry, as well as of payments for 
carriage by the government railways. 

Relief Societies and. Sick and Wounded. — Furthermore, re- 
lief societies for prisoners of war, regularly constituted with the 
object of charity, are to receive every facility, within the bounds 
of military requirements and administrative regulations, for the 
effective accomplishment of their task. Delegates of these so- 
cieties are to be admitted to the places of internment for the dis- 
tribution of relief, as also to the halting-places of repatriated 
prisoners, “if furnished with a personal permit by the military 
authorities, and on giving an engagement in writing to comply 
with all their regulations for order and police.” 

The obligations of belligerents with regard to sick and wounded 
in war on land are governed by the Geneva Convention of July 6, 
1906. By this Convention ambulances and military hospitals, 
their medical and administrative staff and chaplains are “respected 
and protected under all circumstances,” and the use of a uniform 
fiag and arm-badge bearing a red cross are required as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of their character. A Convention, accepted at 
the Peace Conferences of 1899 governs the treatment of hospital 
ships, making them inviolable as well as the religious, medical or 
hospital staff of any captured ship. 

Injuring the Enemy. — The following prohibitions are also 
placed by the Hague Regulations on the means of injuring the 
enemy: — 

To employ poison or poisoned arms. 

To kill or wound treacherously individuals belonging to the 
hostile nation or army. 

To kill or wound an enemy who, having laid down arms or hav- 
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ing no longer means of defence, has surrendered at discretion. 

To declare that no quarter will be given. 

To employ arms, projectiles or material of a nature to cause 
superfluous injury. 

To make improper use of a flag of truce, the national flag or 
military ensigns and the enemy’s uniform, as well as the distinctive 
badges of the Geneva Convention. 

To destroy or seize the enemy’s property, unless such destruc- 
tion or, seizure be imperatively demanded by the necessities of 
war; to attack or bombard towns, villages, habitations or buildings 
which are not defended. 

To pillage a town or place, even when taken by assault. 

Ruses of war and the employment of methods necessary to ob- 
tain information about the enemy and the country, on the con- 
trary, are considered allowable. 

A spy is one who, acting clandestinely, or on false pretences, 
obtains, or seeks to obtain, information in the zone of operations 
of a belligerent, with the intention of communicating it to the 
hostile party (the Hague War-Regulations, Art. 29). Thus, 
soldiers not in disguise who have penetrated into the zone of 
operations of a hostile army to obtain information are not con- 
sidered spies. Similarly, the following are not considered spies: 
soldiers or civilians, carrying out their mission openly, charged 
with the delivery of despatches destined either for their own 
army or for that of the enemy. To this class belong likewise 
individuals sent in balloons to deliver despatches, and generally 
to maintain communication between the various parts of an army 
or a territory ( ib .). A spy taken in the act cannot be punished 
without previous trial, and a spy who, after rejoining the army 
to which he belongs, is subsequently captured by the enemy, is a 
prisoner of war, and not punishable for his previous acts of 
espionage. 

In sieges and bombardments all necessary steps are to be taken 
to spare as far as possible buildings devoted to religion, art, science 
and charity, hospitals and places where the sick and wounded are 
collected, provided they are not used at the same time for mili- 
tary purposes; but the besieged are to indicate these buildings or 
places by some particular and visible signs and notify them to the 
assailants. 

A new Convention respecting bombardments by naval forces 
was adopted by the Hague Conference of 1907, forbidding the 
bombardment of undefended “ports, towns, villages, dwellings or 
buildings,” unless after a formal summons the local authorities 
decline to comply with requisitions for provisions or supplies 
necessary for the immediate use of the naval force before the 
place in question. But they may not be bombarded on account of 
failure to pay money contributions. On the other hand, the pro- 
hibition does not apply to military works, depots of arms, etc., 
or ships of war in a harbour. 

Another new Convention adopted at the Hague in 1907 dealt 
with the laying of automatic submarine contact mines. Its main 
provisions are as follows: — 

It is forbidden: 

1. To lay unanchored automatic contact mines, except when 
they are so constructed as to become harmless one hour at most 
after the person who laid them ceases to control them ; 

2. To lay anchored automatic contact mines which do not be- 
come harmless as soon as they have broken loose from their 
moorings; 

3. To use torpedoes which do not become harmless when they 
have missed their mark (Art. 1). 

It is forbidden to lay automatic contact mines off the coast 
and ports of the enemy, with the sole object of intercepting com- 
mercial shipping (Art. 2). 

When anchored automatic contact mines are employed, every 
possible precaution must be taken for the security of peaceful 
shipping. 

The belligerents undertake to do their utmost to render these 
mines harmless within a limited time, and, should they cease to 
be under surveillance, to notify the danger zones as soon as mili- 
tary exigencies permit, by a notice addressed to shipowners, which 
must also be communicated to the Governments through the 


diplomatic channel. (Art. 3.) 

Neutral Powers which lay automatic contact mines off their 
coasts must observe the same rules and take the same pre- 
cautions as are imposed on belligerents. 

The neutral Power must inform shipowners, by a notice issued 
in advance, where automatic contact mines have been laid. This 
notice must be communicated at once to the Governments through 
the diplomatic channel. (Art. 4.) , 

At the close of the war the Contracting Powers undertake to do 
their utmost to remove the mines which they have laid, each Power 
removing its own mines. 

As regards anchored automatic contact mines laid by one of 
the belligerents off the coast of the other, their position must be 
notified to the other party by the Power which laid them, and 
each Power must proceed with the least possible delay to remove 
the mines in its own waters. (Art. 5.) 

Territory is considered as occupied when it is actually under 
the authority of the hostile army. The authority having passed 
into the hands of the occupant, the latter takes all possible steps 
to re-establish public order and safety. Compulsion of the popula- 
tion of occupied territory to take part in military operations 
against their own country, or even give information respecting 
the army of the other belligerent and pressure to take the oath to 
the hostile power are prohibited. Private property must be re- 
spected, save in case of military necessity (Arts. 46 and 52). 
The property of religious, charitable and educational institutions, 
and of art and science, even when state property, are assimilated 
to private property, and all seizure of, and destruction or in- 
tentional damage done to such institutions, to historical monu- 
ments, works of art or science is prohibited (Art. 56). As these 
rules were insufficient, new rules known as the Ballot rules, were 
adopted by the Warsaw conference of the International Law 
Association in 1928 and it is expected that they will form the 
basis of an interstate convention. A special Hague convention 
adopted at the Conference of 1907 now provides that hostilities 
“must not commence without previous and explicit warning in the 
form of a reasoned declaration of war or of an ultimatum with 
conditional declaration of war.” 

Limitation of Belligerent Rights. — Another fundamental 
principle which fully corresponds to the modern tendencies of the 
civilised world is that contained in article 22 of The Hague Con- 
vention No. IV., which expressly lays down that the “right of 
belligerents to adopt means of injuring the enemy is not un- 
limited.” It must not be used for the purpose of inflicting un- 
necessary injuries or for the wanton devastation and spoliation 
of enemy property. More especially, the war must not be waged 
against the peaceful inhabitants of the enemy territory. This 
distinction between combatants and non-combatants on which 
international law has been based since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, was repeatedly infringed by Germany and her 
Allies during the Great War of 1914-18. The sanctity of treaties, 
the rights of individual lives, family honour and private property 
were deliberately and persistently violated by the Central Powers. 
Even the lives and property of neutrals were not spared in this 
conflict which was throughout characterised by a complete dis- 
regard of the dictates of chivalry and humanity. New methods 
of warfare were also adopted which constituted a flagrant breach 
of the accepted laws and customs of war. 

Use of Poisonous Gases. — Amongst such means was the em- 
ployment of poisonous and asphyxiating gases and of liquid fire 
which were at first resorted to by Germany and subsequently 
adopted, by measure of self-defence, by her opponents. The 
progress of science has made this new weapon so barbarous and 
deadly that its use must be absolutely forbidden in all future wars. 
The Washington Conference of 1922 has reaffirmed the prohibi- 
tion contained as regards “poison or poisoned arms” in The 
Hague Convention (supra) and has extended it to all asphyxiating 
gases and “all analogous liquids, materials or devices.” The Geneva 
Protocol of July 17, 1925, which up to now has been agreed to by 
thirty-eight States, further extends the prohibition to all “bac- 
teriological methods of warfare.” 1 

War Zones . — The declaration in the Great War of military or 
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war zones raises the question as to the legality of the exclusion of 
neutral vessels from vast parts of the high seas for the alleged 
self-protection of belligerents. The German declaration of 
February 4, 1915, proclaimed war zones round the north and 
west coasts of France and the waters surrounding the British 
Isles and enforced this closure both with mines and with sub- 
marines which torpedoed at sight all vessels entering therein. The 
area was extended by the German Order of January 31, 1917, to 
the whole of the waters round Great Britain, France, Italy, Greece, 
Asia Minor and North Africa and a considerable number of 
vessels, both belligerent and neutral, were sunk with their crews, 
passengers and cargo. The German attacks were countered by 
the Allies by the North Sea barrage which was maintained by 
mine-fields, but in every case free lanes were left for neutral 
shipping. But even in this modified form, the declaration of war 
zones is a violation of the principles of international law as it 
involves the destruction of neutral vessels and danger to innocent 
lives of non-combatant enemies and neutrals. 

Submarines. — Submarines had for some years before the 
Great War been used for military offence and were included in 
the naval forces of the belligerents. During the War of 1914-18, 
Germany and her Allies employed this new arm for the indis- 
criminate sinking of belligerent and neutral ships. This action 
was a serious breach of the rules of naval warfare which prohibit 
the destruction of merchant vessels except in the case of mili- 
tary necessity and then only if the ships are enemy. As regards 
neutral vessels, their destruction is absolutely forbidden. Further, 
in the case of any merchant ship lawfully sunk, the law requires 
that the crew and passengers should first be removed to a place 
of safety. Owing to their inherent defect, submarines are unable 
to carry a prize crew or to provide for the protection of the 
persons removed from the ships they destroy. The Treaty signed 
at Washington on February 6, 1922, enacts that submarines are 
not, in any circumstances, exempt from the universal rules of 
international law and if a submarine cannot capture a merchant 
vessel in conformity with these rules, she must desist from attack 
and seizure By article 4 of the Treaty, the Signatory Powers 
“recognise the practical impossibility of using submarines as com- 
merce destroyers without violating, as they were violated in the 
recent war of 191:4-18, the requirements universally accepted by 
civilised nations for the protection of the lives of neutrals and 
non-combatants, and to the end that the prohibition of the use 
of submarines as commerce destroyers shall be universally ac- 
cepted as a part of the law of nations, they now accept that 
prohibition as henceforth binding as between themselves and 
they invite all other nations to adhere thereto. ,, 

Reprisals in War. — During the Great War, resort was made 
on a considerable scale to the right of retaliation by both the 
Allies and the Central Powers. This doctrine of retaliation invoked 
by belligerents as a measure of redress for the violation of the 
rules of warfare by their adversaries, constitutes a grave inter- 
ference with neutral trade and leaves neutral Powers practically 
without any remedy against unjustified and oppressive innovations 
or abuses of belligerent rights. It is inequitable that a neutral 
should be made to suffer, in the pursuit of his lawful trade, for 
the breach of the regulations of war when in fact he is not re- 
sponsible for such a breach and has no control over it. Retaliation 
by the Allied Powers originated with the Order in Council of 
March n, 1915, and the French Decree of March 13, 19 15, 
ordering the seizure and detention of all goods of German origin, 
ownership or destination. By the Order in Council of February 
16, 1917, all neutral vessels carrying goods of enemy origin or 
destination were made liable to capture and condemnation when 
encountered at sea on their way to or from a port in any neutral 
country affording means of access to the enemy territory unless 
they previously called at a British or Allied port. There can be 
no doubt that the retaliatory measures adopted by the Allies were 
fully justified by the violation of all rules of humanity and the 
serious menace to their rights and their very existence which the 
actions initiated by the Central Powers involved. 

• Aerial Warfare. — The first time that aircraft played an im- 
portant part was in the Great War when it co-operated with the 


land and sea forces and gave valuable help in the campaign 
against submarines, in the bombardment of enemy military ob- 
jectives and, generally, in its use as a scout. Although there was 
a lack of rules in 1914 on the subject of aerial warfare, all of 
these services may be legitimately included amongst belligerent 
rights since they were directed against the armed forces of the 
enemy. There was, however, a grave abuse by Germany and 
Austria of these rights in the bombing by aeroplanes of unfortified, 
unarmed and defenceless towns and villages with severe loss to 
non-combatant life and property. The Hague Convention of 
Jurists, appointed under the terms of the Washington Conference 
of 1922, prepared in the following year a set of rules which par- 
tially fill up the gap existing in the laws of aerial warfare. The 
rules prohibit aerial bombardment for the purpose of terrorising 
the civilian population, of destroying or damaging private property 
not of a military character or of injuring non-combatants or 
enforcing compliance with requisitions in kind or payment of 
contributions. They further enact that “aerial bombardment is 
legitimate only when directed at a military objective, that is to 
say, an object of which the destruction or injury would constitute 
a distinct military advantage to the belligerent. The bombard- 
ment of cities, towns, villages, dwellings or buildings not in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the operations of land forces is 
prohibited. ” 

War Crimes. — The many violations of the rules of warfare led 
to the suppression in the Treaties of Peace which terminated the 
Great War of the usual “amnesty clause” and to its substitution 
by an entirely novel principle, that of the punishment of war 
criminals. Article 228 of the Treaty of Versailles, 1919, provides 
that the “German Government recognises the right of the Allied 
and Associated Powers to bring before military tribunals persons 
accused of having committed acts in violation of the laws and 
customs of war. The German Government shall hand over to the 
Allied and Associated Powers or to such of one of them as shall 
so request, all persons accused of having committed an act in 
violation of the laws and customs of war.” The Allies acceded to 
the request of Germany that the accused persons should be tried 
by German Tribunals and accordingly sixteen cases were pro- 
ceeded with and resulted in six convictions. These sentences were 
both insufficient and inadequate. The Advisory Committee of 
Jurists which sat at The Hague in 1920 to prepare the Statute for 
the Permanent Court of International Justice expressed a “voeu” 
for the creation of an International Court of Criminal Justice. A 
Statute for such a Court was elaborated at the Vienna Conference 
of the International Law Association, 1926, as a basis for an inter- 
state Convention. Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations provides for the application of sanctions against members 
of the League which resort to war in disregard of their obligations. 

(C. J. C.) 

LAWSON, CECIL GORDON (1851-1882), English land- 
scape painter, was born near Shrewsbury on Dec. 3, 1851. Law- 
son’s first works were studies of fruit and flowers in the manner 
of W. Hunt. These were followed by riverside Chelsea subjects. 
His first exhibit at the Royal Academy (1870) was “Cheyne 
Walk.” His “Hop Gardens of England,” exhibited at the Academy 
of 1876, and “The Minister’s Garden,” shown in 1878 at the 
Grosvenor gallery and now in the Manchester art gallery, are his 
finest works. He died at Haslemere on June 10, 1882. 

See E. W. Gosse, Cecil Lawson , a Memoir (1883) ; Heseltine Owen, 
“In Memoriam: Cecil Gordon Lawson,” Magazine of Art (1894). 

LAWSON, SIR JOHN (d. 1665), British sailor, born at 
Scarborough, joined the parliamentary navy in 1642. In 1654- 
1655 he commanded in the North sea and the Channel. Appointed 
in Jan. 1656 as Blake’s second-in-command, Lawson was a few 
weeks later summarily dismissed from his command, probably 
for political reasons. He was a Republican and Anabaptist, and 
therefore an enemy to Cromwell. In 1657, along with Harrison 
and others, he was arrested and, for a short time, imprisoned for 
conspiring against Cromwell. During the troubled months fol- 
lowing the fall of Richard Cromwell, Lawson, flying his flag as 
admiral of the Channel fleet, played a marked political role. His 
ships escorted Charles to England, and he was soon afterwards 
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knighted. In 1661 he began a series of campaigns against the 
piratical states of the Algerian coast. Thence summoned to a 
command in the Dutch War, he was mortally wounded at Lowes- 
toft. He died on June 29, 1665. 

See Charnock, Biographia navalis, i. 20; Campbell, Lives of the 
Admirals, ii. 251; Penn, Life of Sir William Penn ; Pepys, Diary. 

LAWSON, VICTOR FREMONT (1850-1925), American 
editor and philanthropist, was born in Chicago ( 111 .), Sept. 9, 
1850, the son of Iver H. Lawson, a Norwegian immigrant, and 
was educated at Phillips academy, Andover (Mass.). He took 
charge of his father’s interest in the daily Skandinaven , and in 
July 1876, bought an interest in the Chicago Daily News , which 
had been organized six months before by Melville E. Stone as 
the first one-cent newspaper in the West. In 1881 Lawson and 
Stone started a morning edition called the Chicago Record, since 
discontinued. In 1888 Lawson bought Stone’s interest, and he 
remained sole proprietor until his death, Aug. 19, 1925. His 
principal achievement was the development of the Chicago 
Daily News. His advocacy o-f a postal savings bank caused him to 
be called the father of the law establishing such a bank. Lawson 
supported Stone in his development of the Associated Press, and 
was its president from 1894 to 1900, and a director until his 
death. In 1923 the University of Michigan, and in 1924 Columbia 
university, gave him the degree of doctor of laws. (H. Ha.) 

LAWSON, SIR WILFRID, 2nd Bart. (1829-1906), Eng- 
lish politician and temperance leader, son of the 1st baronet (d. 
1867), was born on Sept. 4, 1829. In 1864 Lawson, who had 
entered parliament in 1859, first introduced his Permissive bill, 
giving to a two-thirds majority in any district a veto upon the 
granting of licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors; and 
though this principle failed to be embodied in any act, a reso- 
lution on its lines was accepted by a majority in the House 
of Commons in 1880, 1881 and 1883. He was the champion of 
the United Kingdom Alliance (founded 1853), of which he be- 
came president. An extreme Radical, he also supported disestab- 
lishment, abolition of the House of Lords, and disarmament. 
Lawson was popular for his own sake both in and out of the 
House of Commons; he was a famous wit. Examples of his witty 
verses may be found in Customs in Line and Rhyme (1905) in 
which he collaborated with F. C. Gould. He died on July 1, 1906. 

LAWS RELATING TO REAL PROPERTY AND 
CONVEYANCING. Real property is distinguished from per- 
sonal property by the fact that the conception of tenure is ap- 
plicable only to the former. This conception, and the distinc- 
tion founded upon it, can only be understood by an outline of the 
history of English land law. 

History. — Such terms as “fee” or “homage” carry us back into 
feudal times. But the law of feudal times was itself based upon 
those primitive institutions, of which the modern rights of common 
and distress are the direct descendants. In its final form the 
common law in relation to land was the result of the evolution of 
the previously existing course of Teutonic custom under the stress 
of those feudal notions, which at and after the Conquest were 
introduced into England from the Continent, and which may 
themselves be traced to the partial assimilation of Roman notions 
of citizenship by the Gallic land-owner. 

The characteristic features of the Teutonic system were enjoy- 
ment in common and the absence of private ownership except to 
a limited extent. The principal features of the old English land 
law before the Conquest were (1) liberty of alienation, either by 
will or inter vivos, of such land as could be alienated (chiefly, if 
not entirely, bocland), subject always to the limits fixed by the 
boc; (2) publicity of transfer by enrolment in the shire-book or 
church-book; (3) equal partition of the estate of a deceased 
among the sons, and failing sons among the daughters; (4) cul- 
tivation to a great extent by persons in various degrees of serf- 
dom, owing money or labour rents; (5) variety of custom, tending 
to become uniform through the application of the same principles 
in the local courts; and (6) subjection of land to the trinoda 
necessitas (i.e., the obligations of military service, repair of 
bridges and maintenance of fortifications). From the earliest 
times the ownership of land was the basis of political privilege 


and conferred some territorial jurisdiction upon the land-owner. 
In relation to folkland this jurisdiction, as well as the administra- 
tion of the criminal law, became vested in the king as ultimate 
arbiter, and he in many cases delegated his powers to the great 
land-owners. Rudiments of the conception of tenure can thus be 
found in Anglo-Saxon times. 

The effect of the Norman Conquest was not all at once to 
change allodial into feudal tenure, but to complete the associa- 
tion of territorial with personal dependence in a state of society 
already prepared for it. “Nulle terre sans seigneur” was one of 
the fundamental axioms of feudalism. The land forfeited to the 
Conqueror was regranted by him to be held by military service 
due to the king, not to the mesne lord as in Continental feudalism. 
In 1086 at the council of Salisbury all the landholders swore 
fealty to the Crown. There might be any number of infeudations 
and subinfeudations to mesne lords, but the chain of seigniory 
was complete, depending in the last resort upon the king as lord 
paramount. Land was not owned by free owners owing only 
necessary militia duties to the State, but was held of the king 
by military service of a more onerous nature. The folkland be- 
came the king’s land; free owners tended to become tenants of 
the lord, the township to be lost in the manor; the common land 
became in law the waste of the manor, its enjoyment resting upon 
a presumed grant by the lord. On the other hand, the whole of 
England did not become manorial; the conflict between the town- 
ship and the manor resulted in a compromise. 

In the full vigour of feudalism the inhabitants of England 
were either free or not free. The free inhabitants held their lands 
either by free tenure ( liberum tenementum, franktenement) or 
by a tenure which although originally that of a non-free inhabitant, 
remained attached to the land. Franktenement was either (1) 
military tenure, called also tenure in knight service or chivalry 
(including barony, the highest tenure known to the law, grand 
serjeanty and the special forms of escuage, castle-guard, cornage 
and others), or (2) socage (including burgage and petit serjeanty), 
or (3) frankalmoign ( libera eleemosyna, divine service), by 
which ecclesiastical corporations generally held their land 1 . The 
non-free inhabitants were in Domesday Book servi, cotarii or 
bordarii, later nativi or villani, the last name being applied to 
both free men and serfs. All these were in a more or less dependent 
condition. The free tenures all existed until 1926, though, as will 
appear later, the military tenures had shrunk into the unimportant 
and exceptional tenure of grand serjeanty. The non-free tenures 
were until 1926 represented by copyhold ( q.v .). The most im- 
portant difference between the military and socage tenures was 
the mode of descent. Land held by military service descended as 
to the capital fief to the eldest son; but socage lands and lands 
other than the capital fief for some time followed the old pre- 
Conquest rule of descent, and if anciently partible ( antiquitus 
divisum) wer e divided among all the sons equally. But by the 
time of Bracton (Henry III ) the course of descent of lands 
held by military service had so far prevailed, that although it 
was a question of fact whether the land was partible or not, if 
there was no evidence either way descent to the eldest son was 
presumed. Relics of the old rule remained until 1926 in the cus- 
tom of gavelkind. The military tenant was subject to the feudal 
incidents, from which the tenant in socage was exempt; and these 
incidents, especially wardship and marriage, were often oppres- 
sive. Alienation of lands by will, except in a few favoured dis- 
tricts, became impossible; alienation inter vivos was restrained 
in one direction in the interests of the heir, in another in the 
interests of the lord. At the time of Glanvill a tenant had a 
greater power of alienation over land which he had purchased 
( terra acqmetata ) than over land which he had inherited. But 
by the time of Bracton the heir had ceased to have any interest 
in either kind of land. It was enacted by Magna Carta that a 
free man should not give or sell so much of his land as to leave 
an amount insufficient to perform his services to his lord. In 
spite of this provision, the rights of the lords were continually 

Trankalmoign was not always regarded as a distinct tenure. Thus 
Littleton (s. 118) says that all that is not tenure in chivalry is tenure 
in socage. 
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diminished by sub-infeudation until the passing of the Statute 
of Quia Emptores. Alienation by a tenant in chief of the Crown 
without licence faas a ground of forfeiture until 1. Edw. III. st. 
2. c. 12, by which a fine was substituted. The modes of con- 
veyance at this time were only two, feoffment with livery of 
seisin for corporeal hereditaments, grant for incorporeal heredita- 
ments. Livery of seisin, though public, was not officially recorded 
like the old English transfer of property. The influence of local 
custom upon the land law must have become weakened after the 
circuits of the judges of the king’s court were established by 
Henry II. Jurisdiction over litigation touching the freehold was 
taken away from the lord’s courts by 15 Ric. II. c. 12. 

The common law, so far as it dealt with real estate, had in the 
main assumed its present aspect by the reign of Henry III. The 
changes which have been made since that date have been chiefly 
due to the action of equity and legislation, the latter sometimes 
interpreted by the courts in a manner very different from the 
intention of parliament. 

The most important influence of equity has been exercised in 
mortgages and trusts, in the doctrine of specific performance of 
contracts concerning real estate, and in relief from forfeiture for 
breach of covenant. 

History of Real Estate Legislation. — The reign of Edward 

1. is notable for three leading statutes, all passed in the interests 
of the superior lords. The Statute of Mortmain (7 Edw. I. st. 

2. c. 13) is the first of a long series directed against the acquisi- 
tion of land by religious and charitable corporations. The statute 
De DofUs Conditionalibus (13 Edw. I. c. 1) forbade the aliena- 
tion of estates granted to a man and the heirs of his body, which 
before the statute became on the birth of an heir at once alien- 
able (except in the case of gifts in frankmarriage), the lord 
thereby losing his escheat. The statute Quia Emptores (18 Edw. 
I. c. 1) preserved those rights of the lords which were up to that 
time subject to be defeated by subinfeudation, by enacting that 
in any alienation of lands the alienee should hold them of the 
same lord of the fee as the alienor 1 : the statute, however, does 
not bind the Crown. The practical effect of this statute was to 
make the transfer of land more of a commercial and less of a 
feudal transaction. The writ of elegit was introduced by the 
Statute of Westminster II. in 1285 as a creditor’s remedy over 
real estate. It has, however, been considerably modified by sub- 
sequent legislation. 

The reign of Henry VIII., like the reign of Edward I., is sig- 
nalized by three important Acts. The one which had the most 
lasting influence in law was the Statute of Uses, 27 Hen. VIII. 
c. 10 ( see Trust), the object of which was to destroy altogether 
the system of uses and equitable estates. It enacted, in sub- 
stance, that whoever should have a use or trust in any heredita- 
ments should be deemed to have the legal seisin, estate and pos- 
session for the same interest that he had in the use; in other 
words, that he should become in effect the feudal tenant without 
actual delivery of possession to him by the actual feoffee to uses 
or trustee. In its result the statute was a fiasco. After a decent 
interval it was solemnly decided that the Act transferred the 
legal possession to the use once only, and that in the case of a 
conveyance to A to the use of B to the use of or upon trust for C, 
it gave the legal estate to B and left C with an interest in the 
position of the use before the statute. The statute thus formed 
the foundation of that complicated system of trusts fastened upon 
legal estates and protected by courts of equity, to simplify which 
was one of the objects of the Acts of 1922-25. The Statute 
of Uses was intended to provide against secrecy of sales of land, 
and as a necessary sequel to it the Statute of Enrolments (27 
Henry VIII. c. 16) enacted that all bargains and sales of land 
should be publicly enrolled. Bargain and sale was a form of 
equitable transfer which had for some purposes superseded the 
common law feoffment. But the Statute of Enrolments was in 
terms limited to estates of freehold, and its unforeseen effect was 
to establish as the ordinary form of conveyance until 1845 the 

! Tenants in chief of the Crown were liable to a fine on alienation 
until 12 Car. IT. c. 24. 


conveyance by lease and release 1 . It was allowed that a bargain 
and sale for a term, say, of one year, must transfer the seisin 
to the bargainee without enrolment. And since what remained 
in the bargainor was merely a reversion which “lay in grant,” it 
was an easy matter to release this by deed the day after. By 
this ingenious device was the publicity of feoffment or enrolment 
avoided, and the lease and release, as the process was called, 
remained the usual mode of conveying a freehold in possession 
down to the 19th century. The third Act, 32 Hen. VIII. c. 1 
(explained by 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 5), was passed to remedy 
the inconvenience caused by the fact that uses having become 
legal estate by the Statute of Uses were no longer devisable ( see 
Will). 

In the reign of Elizabeth the Acts of 13 Eliz. c. 5 and 27 Eliz. 
c. 4 avoided fraudulent conveyances as against all parties and 
voluntary conveyances as against subsequent purchasers for valu- 
able consideration. Early in the reign of Charles II. the Act of 
1661 (12 Car. II. c. 24) turned all the feudal tenures (with the 
exception of frankalmoign and grand serjeanty) into tenure by 
free and common socage and abolished the feudal incidents. The 
Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II. c. 3) contained provisions that 
certain leases and assignments, and that all agreements and trusts 
relating to land, should be in writing ( see Fraud). The land 
registries of Middlesex and Yorkshire date from the reign of 
Anne (see Land Registration). Devises of land for charitable 
purposes were forbidden by the Mortmain Act (9 Geo. II. c. 36). 
In the next reign the first general Inclosure Act was passed, 41 
Geo. III. c. 109 (see Commons). In the reign of William IV. 
were passed the Prescription, Limitation and Tithe Commutation 
Acts; fines and recoveries were abolished and simpler modes of 
conveyance substituted, and the laws of inheritance and dower 
were amended. Since the commencement of the reign of Victoria 
there has been a vast mass of legislation dealing with real estate 
in almost every conceivable aspect. At the immediate beginning 
of the reign stands the Wills Act. The transfer of real estate was 
simplified by the Real Property Act 1845 and by the Conveyanc- 
ing Acts 1881 to 1911 (now the Law of Property Act 1925). 
The Act of 1845 finally established the modern system of trans- 
fer by a single deed by enacting that all corporeal hereditaments 
should, as regards the immediate freehold be deemed to lie in 
grant, as well as in livery. By the Acts of 1925 the ancient modes 
of conveyance, in practice already obsolete, were abolished. Addi- 
tional powers of dealing with settled estates were given by the 
Settled Estates Act 1856, later by the Settled Estates Act 1877, 
and the Settled Land Acts 18S2-90 (now the Settled Land Act 
1925). Succession duty was levied for the first time on freeholds 
in 1853. The strictness of the Mortmain Act has been relaxed 
in favour of gifts and sales to public institutions of various kinds, 
such as schools, parks and museums. The period of limitation 
was shortened for most purposes from 20 to 12 years by the Real 
Property Limitation Act 1874. Several Acts were passed facilitat- 
ing the enfranchisement and commutation of copyholds, until 
these were finally abolished by the Law of Property Act 1922. 
The Naturalization Act 1870 enabled aliens to hold and transfer 
land in England. The Felony Act 1870 abolished forfeiture of 
real estate on conviction for felony. The Agricultural Holdings 
Acts and other Acts gave the tenant of a tenancy within the Acts 
a general right to compensation for improvements, substituted a 
year’s notice to quit for the six months’ notice previously neces- 
sary, enlarged the tenant’s right to fixtures, and limited the 
amount of distress. Somewhat similar provisions for the benefit 
of lessees are contained in the Landlord and Tenant Act 1927 
(see Lease). Among other subjects which have been dealt with 
by recent legislation may be mentioned land transfer, registration, 
mortgage, partition, excambion, fixtures, taking of land in execu- 
tion, declaration of title and apportionment. 

The Present Law. — The tendency of legislation since the 
abolition of fines and recoveries in 1833 has been to facilitate 

^rom the reign of Edward IV. at latest up to the Fines and 
Recoveries Act of 1833 fines and recoveries were also leconnized as 
a means of conveyance. They are so regarded in the Statute of Uses. 
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the sale of real estate. But until 1926 on the one hand land- 
purchase was discouraged by the variety of local custom and the 
liability, in the case of copyholds, to manorial incidents, in some 
cases a very real burden upon the tenant; and on the other 
hand the sale of land was in many cases for practical purposes 
impossible. For instance, under the old system (he legal estate 
might be split up into a large number of undivided shares, such 
shares being vested in different persons, of whom some were un- 
able to convey by reason of infancy or from some other cause, 
some had a mere term of years for securing a charge, and some 
had only a life or other limited interest. In such a case the 
equitable estate in the various undivided shares might also be 
tied up in a number of different ways. In order to sell the land 
it was sometimes necessary not only to obtain the concurrence 
of 20 or more persons but also to institute legal proceedings in 
order to obtain the sanction of the court; the expense involved 
might therefore be greater than the value of the land. 

All land is now held in free and common socage. By the series 
of Acts 1 which came into force on Jan. 1, 1926, and which con- 
solidate and profoundly modify the statutes relating to land 
from the time of Edward I., all copyholds were enfranchised, cus- 
tomary tenures 2 and local rules of descent were abolished, the 
splitting up of legal estates was made impossible, outstanding 
legal estates were got in, and infants were disabled from holding 
or acquiring land. At the same time all existing beneficial interests 
were preserved (though often in a different form), and it was 
made possible to create similar interests without thereby sub- 
jecting the land to the inconveniences formerly involved. 

In brief, this object was attained (1) by abolishing forthwith 
certain manorial incidents (e g., customary suits, fealty, escheat 
and certain forfeitures), and by making provision for the ultimate 
extinguishment of others (e.g., manorial and customary rents, 
fines, heriots, etc.), either by agreement as to compensation or by 
notice to fix compensation or by automatic expiry; (2) by apply- 
ing the general principle of the convertibility of land into money; 
(3) by enacting in effect that all land not held absolutely and 
beneficially by one person capable of conveying the same should 
be subject either to a trust for sale or a power of sale 3 , the per- 
sons capable of exercising such trust 4 or power being never more 
than four, and (4) by reducing to two the number of legal 
estates in land. A few words of explanation must suffice. 

The only estates in land capable of subsisting or of being con- 
veyed or created at law are (a) an estate in fee simple absolute 
in possession and (b) a term of years absolute; examples of the 
latter being the estates taken by lessees and legal mortgagees 
(see Lease, Mortgage). The only interests or charges in or 
over land are (1) an easement right or privilege for an interest 
equivalent to one of the two legal estates already mentioned; 
(2) a rentcharg,e in possession, either perpetual or for a term of 
years absolute; (3) a charge by way of legal mortgage; (4) land- 
tax, tithe-rentcharge and similar charges; and (5) rights of entry 
exercisable over or in respect of a legal term of years absolute 
or annexed to a legal rentcharge. All other estates, interests and 
charges in or over land take effect in equity and can be enforced 
by equitable remedies only. Certain mortgages and similar charges 
on land must be registered either at the land registry or, if the 
land is in Yorkshire, in the appropriate registry there in order to 
obtain the protection afforded by the Land Charges Act 1925; 

] Law of Property Act 1.922, Law of Property Act 1925, Land 
Registration Act 1925, Settled Land Act 1925, Land Charges Act 
1925, Administration of Estates Act 1925, Trustee Act 1925 and 
Universities and College Estates Act 1925. 

2 The services incident to grand and petty serjeanty are preserved, 
though the land has become socage land. 

3 The power of sale referred to is a power of sale created by the 
Acts, and can sometimes only be exercised with the concurrence of 
the court, e.g., in the case of an equitable mortgagee where the 
mortgage is not by deed. So far as a deed other than a mortgage 
purports to give to any persons a power of sale it is, generally speaking, 
ineffective, except that it may make those persons trustees for the 
purposes of the Settled Land Act 1925. 

4 The vendors may need to obtain the consent of not more than 
two persons, but a purchaser is not concerned to see that such 
consent is obtained. 


if not so registered they can be over-reached. ( See Land Charge, 
Mortgage.) 

Land cannot now be held in undivided shares.' The legal estate 
in fee simple in all land (other than settled land), which prior to 
1926 was held in undivided shares, or which after 1926 is con- 
veyed in a manner which under the old system would have 
created undivided shares, is now subjected to a trust for sale. 
Upon the appointment of new trustees of a conveyance of land 
on trust for sale, the same persons must be appointed as are 
trustees of the settlement of the proceeds of sale. A purchaser, 
however, is concerned neither to see that this is done nor yet 
with the manner in which the trustees deal with the purchase 
money; but as between the trustees for sale and the persons 
entitled to the undivided shares the purchase money and the 
income resulting from the investment thereof represent the land 
and are to be enjoyed in precisely the same manner as the land 
( see Trust and Trustees). A conveyance of land to persons 
some or all of whom are infants, either subjects the land to a 
trust for sale or else operates as a mere declaration of trust or 
agreement to execute a settlement of the land, according to the 
circumstances. In the case of settled land the legal estate must 
be vested in the tenant for life or statutory owner, who is invested 
with ample powers of selling, leasing, mortgaging and otherwise 
dealing with the settled land. If upon any such transaction any 
money arises which is in the nature of capital, such money must 
be paid to the trustees of the settlement for the purposes of the 
Settled Land Act. But before any such transaction can be validly 
effected a document called a vesting instrument must be executed; 
this document shows who has the legal estate, how the settle- 
ment arose, who are at the date of the vesting instrument the 
trustees of the settlement for the purposes of the Settled Land 
Act, and what powers (if any) the estate owner has in relation 
to the settled land over and above those conferred on him by 
the Act. If new Settled Land Act trustees are appointed, a deed 
of declaration to that effect must be executed and a memorandum 
endorsed on the vesting instrument. Upon the acquisition of land 
to be made subject to the settlement a subsidiary vesting deed 
is executed. When, upon a death or otherwise, someone other 
than the person named in the vesting instrument as the estate 
owner becomes entitled to have the legal estate vested in him, 
a fresh vesting instrument is executed, if the land remains settled 
land; but if under the “trust instrument” (i.e , the instrument 
or series of instruments or events which constitute the settlement 
of the beneficial interest in the settled property), the land ceases 
to be settled land, a deed of discharge is executed by the Settled 
Land Act trustees, and thenceforward a purchaser can safely 
pay capital money to the estate owner, Only in exceptional cases 
is a purchaser from the estate owner of settled land concerned to 
see that the vesting instrument was duly made. ( See Settle- 
ment.) 

Real estate is either corporeal or incorporeal, a division based 
upon the Roman law. Corporeal hereditaments, says Blackstone, 
“consist of such as affect the senses, such as may be seen and 
handled by the body; incorporeal are not the objects of sensa- 
tion, can neither be seen nor handled, are creatures of the mind, 
and exist only in contemplation.” Incorporeal hereditaments con- 
sist chiefly, if not wholly of rights in alieno solo. Examples are 
profits a prendre (such as rights of common), easements (such 
as rights of way 1 ), seigniories, advowsons, rents, tithes, titles of 
honour, offices, franchises. 

It remains to mention that a system of registration of title to 
land has been established; at present, however, the system is only 
compulsory in the County of London and in one or two outlying 
districts. ( See Land Registration.) 

Title. — This is the name given to the mode of acquisition of 
rights over real estate. Title may arise either by alienation vol- 
untary or involuntary, or by succession* (see Property, Devolu- 
tion of). Voluntary alienation is either inter vivos or by will 
( q.v .). The former branch is practically synonymous with con- 
veyance, whether by way of sale, settlement, mortgage or other- 
wise. As a general rule alienation of real estate inter vivos must 

] It should be noticed that an easement in gross cannot exist. 
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be by deed. Involuntary alienation is by bankruptcy (g.t;.), and 
by x>ther means of enforcing the rights of creditors over land, 
such as distress or execution. It may also arise by the exercise 
by the State of its rights of eminent domain for public purposes, 
as under the Lands Clauses and other Acts 1 , or by a vesting order 
made by a court of competent jurisdiction under statutory author- 
ity. 

Conveyancing. — In the preparation of legal documents the 
practitioner is much assisted by the use of precedents. These are 
outlines or models of instruments, collections of which have been 
in use from early times, certainly since printing became common. 
The prolixity which formerly characterized most legal documents 
has largely disappeared, mainly through the operation of statutes 
which enable many clauses previously inserted at great length to 
be incorporated by the use of a few prescribed words or omitted 
altogether. The Solicitors’ Remuneration Act 1 88 1 has also 
assisted the process of curtailment, for there is now little or no ’ 
connection between the length of a deed and the cost of its prep- 
aration. So long as the draftsman adheres to recognized legal 
phraseology and methods, there is no reason why modern instru- 
ments should not be concise. 

It is not usual for land to be sold without a formal agreement in 
writing being entered into. This precaution is due, partly to the 
Statute of Frauds ( see above), and partly to the fact that there 
are few titles which can with prudence be exposed to all the 
requisitions that a purchaser under an “open contract” is en- 
titled by law to make. Under an open contract a vendor is pre- 
sumed to be selling the fee simple, free from any incumbrance, 
liability or restriction as to user or otherwise; and if he cannot 
deduce a title of the statutory 30 years’ length, or procure an in- 
cumbrance or restriction to be removed, the purchaser may re- 
pudiate the contract. The preparation of an agreement for sale 
involves accordingly an examination of the vendor’s title. Upon 
a sale by auction the agreement is made up of (1) the particu- 
lars, which describe the property; (2) the conditions of sale, 
which state the terms upon which it is offered; and (3) the mem- 
orandum or formal contract at the foot of the conditions, which 
incorporates by reference the particulars and conditions, identi- 
fies the vendor, and is signed by the purchaser. The object of the 
agreement, whether the sale is by private contract or by auction, 
is to define accurately what is sold, to provide for the length of 
title and the evidence in support of or in connection with the 
title which is to be required, to fix the times at which the princi- 
pal steps in the transaction are to be taken, and generally to regu- 
late the rights of the parties except so far as it is intended that 
the general law shall operate. It is usual to require a deposit to 
be paid by way of security to the vendor against default on the 
part of the purchaser. 

The signature of the agreement is followed by the delivery to 
the purchaser or his solicitor of the abstract of title, which is 
an epitome of the various instruments and events under and in 
consequence of which the vendor derives his title. A purchaser is 
entitled to an abstract at the vendor's expense unless otherwise 
stipulated. It begins with the instrument fixed by the contract for 
the commencement of the title, or, if there has been no agree- 
ment upon the subject, with an instrument of such character and 
date as is prescribed by the law in the absence of stipulation be- 
tween the parties. From its commencement as so determined the 
abstract, if properly prepared, shows the history of the property 
down to the sale; every instrument, marriage, birth, death, or 
other fact or event constituting a link in the chain of title, being 
set forth in its proper order. The next step is the verification of 
the abstract on the purchaser’s behalf by a comparison of it with 
the originals of the deeds, the probates of the wills, and office 
copies of the instruments of record through which the title is 
traced. The vendor is bound to produce the original documents, 
except such as are of record or have been lost or destroyed, but, 
unless otherwise stipulated, the expense of producing those which 

JThc right of the State to contribution from land for revenue 
purposes and to stamp duties on deeds perhaps falls under this head. 
These imposts are really involuntary alienation of part of the profit 
of the land. 


are not in his possession falls upon the purchaser. After being 
thus verified, the abstract is perused by the purchaser’s advisers 
with the object of seeing whether a title to the property sold is 
deduced according to the contract, and what evidence, informa- 
tion or objection in respect of matters appearing or arising upon 
the abstract ought to be called for or taken. For this purpose it is 
necessary to consider the legal effect of the abstracted instru- 
ments, whether they have been properly executed and stamped, 
and whether incumbrances, adverse interests, defects, liabilities 
in respect of duties or any other burdens or restrictions disclosed 
by the abstract have been already got rid of or satisfied, or remain 
to be dealt with before the completion of the sale. The result of 
the consideration of these matters is embodied in “requisitions 
upon title'’ which are delivered to the vendor’s solicitors within 
a time usually fixed for the purpose by the contract. In making 
or insisting upon requisitions regard is had, among other things, 
to any special conditions in the contract dealing with points as to 
which evidence or objection might otherwise have been required 
or taken, and to a variety of provisions contained in the Law 
of Property Act 1Q25. The possibility of the rescission clause 
now commonly found in contracts for the sale of real estate being 
exercised in order to avoid compliance with an onerous requisi- 
tion, is also an important factor in the situation. The requisitions 
are in due course replied to, and further requisitions may arise 
out of the answers. A summary method of obtaining a judicial 
determination of questions connected with the contract, but not 
affecting its validity, is provided by the Law of Property Act 
1925. Before completion it is usual for the purchaser to cause 
searches to be made in various official registers for matters re- 
quired to be entered therein, such as judgments, land charges and 
pending actions, which may affect the vendor’s title to sell, or 
amount to an incumbrance upon the property. 

When the title has been approved, or so soon as it appears 
reasonably certain that it will be accepted, the draft conveyance 
is prepared and submitted to the vendor. This is commonly done 
by and at the expense of the purchaser, who is entitled to deter- 
mine the form of the conveyance, provided that the vendor is 
not thereby prejudiced or put to additional expense. The com- 
mon mode of conveying a freehold is now, as already mentioned, 
by ordinary deed. A deed derives its efficacy from its being 
signed, sealed and delivered: it is not necessary that its execution 
should be attested except in special circumstances; but in practice 
conveyances are attested by one or two witnesses. The frame- 
work of an ordinary purchase-deed consists of (1) the date and 
parties, (2) the recitals, (3) the testatum or witnessing part, 
containing the statement of the consideration for the sale, the 
words incorporating covenants for title and the operative words, 
(4) the parcels or description of the property, (5) the habendum, 
showing the estate or interest to be taken by the purchaser, and 
(6) any provisoes or covenants that may be required. A few words 
will illustrate the object and effect of these component parts. 

(1) The parties are the persons from whom the property, or 
some estate or interest in or in relation to it, is to pass to the 
purchaser, or whose concurrence is rendered necessary by the 
state of the title in order to give the purchaser the full benefit 
of his contract and to complete it according to law. (2) The re- 
citals explain the circumstances of the title, the interests of the 
parties in relation to the property, and the agreement or object 
intended to be carried into effect by the conveyance. (3) It is 
usual to mention the consideration. Where it consists of money 
the statement of its payment is followed by an acknowledgment 
in a parenthesis of its receipt, which, in deeds executed since the 
Conveyancing Act 1881 dispenses with any endorsed or further 
receipt. A vendor, who is the absolute beneficial owner, now 
conveys expressly “as beneficial owner,” which words imply cove- 
nants by him with the purchaser that he has a right to convey, for 
quiet enjoyment, freedom from incumbrances and for further 
assurance, limited, however, to the acts and default of the cove- 
nantor and those through whom he derives his title otherwise than 
by purchase for value. A trustee or an incumbrancer joining in 
the deed conveys “as trustee” or “as mortgagee,” by which words 
covenants are implied that the covenantor individually has not 
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done or suffered anything to incumber the property or to pre- 
vent him from conveying as expressed. As to the operative words, 
any expression showing an intention to pass the estate is effectual. 
Since the Conveyancing Act 1881 “convey” has become as com- 
mon as “grant” which was formerly used. (4) The property may 
be described either in the body of the deed or in a schedule, or 
compendiously in the one and in detail in the other. In any case 
it is usual to annex a plan. (5) The habendum begins with the 
words “to hold” and defines or “limits” the estate to be taken 
by the grantee. Until 1882 upon a sale of the fee simple the 
property was expressed to be held “unto and to the use of ‘the 
grantee’ and his heirs” or “heirs and assigns.” By the Con- 
veyancing Act 1881 it was made possible to substitute “in fee 
simple” for the words “and his heirs” or “his heirs and assigns.” 
Unless the appropriate words of limitation were added the pur- 
chaser got only an estate for his life. Now, however, the words 
“to the use of” and “and his heirs” are omitted, and the words 
“in fee simple” are no longer essential. If the property is to be 
held subject to a lease or incumbrance, or is released by the 
deed from an incumbrance previously existing, this is expressed 
after the words of limitation. (6) Where any special covenants or 
provisions have been stipulated for, or are required in the cir- 
cumstances of the title, they are, as a rule, inserted at the end 
of the conveyance. In simple cases none are needed. Where 
however, a vendor retains documents of title, which he is entitled 
to do where he sells a part only of the estate to which they relate, 
it is the practice for him by the conveyance to acknowledge the 
right of the purchaser to production and delivery of copies of 
such of them as are not instruments of record, and (unless he is 
a trustee or mortgagee) to undertake for their safe custody. The 
foregoing outline of a conveyance will be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing specimen of a simple purchase-deed of a house belonging 
to an absolute owner in fee: — 

THIS CONVEYANCE made the . . . day of . . . BETWEEN 
A.B. of etc. of the one part and C.D. of etc. of the other part 
WHEREAS the said A.B. is the estate owner in respect of the fee 
simple in possession of the messuage hereinafter described and 
hereby conveyed free from incumbrances and has agreed to sell 
the same to the said C.D. for £1,000 NOW THIS DEED WIT- 
NESSETH that in pursuance of the said agreement and in con- 
sideration of the sum of £1,000 paid to the said A.B. by the said 
C.D. (the receipt whereof the said A B. doth hereby acknowledge) 
the said A.B. as beneficial owner doth hereby convey unto the said 
C.D. ALL THAT messuage or tenement situate etc. and known as 
etc. TO HOLD the same unto the said C.D. in fee simple. And the 
said A.B. hereby acknowledges the right of the said C.D. to pro- 
duction and delivery of copies of the following documents of title 
f mentioning them] and undertakes for the safe custody thereof 
IN WITNESS etc. 

It will be observed that throughout the deed there are no 
stops, the commencement of the several parts being indicated by 
capital letters. The draft conveyance having been approved on 
behalf of the vendor, it is engrossed upon stout paper or parch- 
ment, and there remains only the completion of the sale, which 
usually takes place at the office of the vendor’s solicitor. A pur- 
chaser is not entitled to require the vendor to attend personally 
and execute the conveyance in his presence or that of his solici- 
tor. The practice is for the deed to be previously executed by the 
vendor and delivered to his solicitor, and lor the solicitor to 
receive the purchase money on his client’s behalf, since a pur- 
chaser is safe in paying the purchase money to a solicitor pro- 
ducing a deed so executed, when it contains the usual acknowl- 
edgment by the vendor of the receipt of the money. Upon the 
completion, the documents of title are handed over except in 
the case above referred to, and any claims between the parties 
in respect of interest upon the purchase money, apportioned out- 
goings, or otherwise are settled. The conveyance is, of course, 
delivered to the purchaser, upon whom rests the obligation of 
affixing the proper stamp — which he may do without penalty 
within 30 days after execution (Stamp Act 1891). It may be added 
that, subject to any special bargain, which is rarely made, the 
costs of the execution by the vendor and other parties whose con- 


currence is necessary, and of any act required to be done by the 
vendor to carry out his contract, are borne by the vendor. ' 

Upon the sale and conveyance of a leasehold property sub- 
stantially the same procedure is observed as above indicated in 
the case of a freehold. A few additional points, however, may be 
specially mentioned. Under an open contract the vendor cannot 
be called upon to show the title to the freehold reversion. Accord- 
ingly, the abstract of title begins with the lease, however old; 
but the subsequent title need not be carried back for more than 
30 years before the sale. The purchaser, apart from stipulation, 
must assume, unless the contrary appears, that the lease was duly 
granted, and upon production of the receipt for the last payment 
due for rent before completion, that all the covenants and pro- 
visions of the lease have been duly performed and observed up 
to the date of actual completion. The vendor’s covenants for 
title implied by his assigning “as beneficial owner” include, in 
addition to the covenants implied by those words in a convey- 
ance of freehold, a covenant limited in manner above men- 
tioned, that the lease is valid, and that the rent and the provisions 
of the lease have been paid and observed up to the time of con- 
veyance. Where the vendor, as is the common case, remains 
liable after the assignment for the rent and the performance of 
the covenants, the purchaser must covenant to pay the rent, and 
perform and observe the covenants and provisions of the lease 
and keep the vendor indemnified in those respects. This cove- 
nant is implied unless a contrary intention appears. (As to leases 
see Lease, Landlord and Tenant.) 

Procedure. — In some cases rights attaching to real estate are 
protected by peculiar remedies. At an early period it became more 
convenient to try the right to the possession of, rather than the 
right to the property in, real estate. Possessory tended to super- 
sede proprietary remedies, from their great simplicity and elas- 
ticity. The general mode of trying the right to both property and 
possession was from the time of Henry II. the real action, the 
form called “writ of right” (after Magna Carta gradually confined 
to the Court of Common Pleas) being used to determine the prop- 
erty, that called “assise of novel disseisin” being the general means 
by which the possession was tried. About the reign of Elizabeth 
the action of ejectment became the ordinary form of possessory 
remedy. Real actions existed until the Real Property Limitation 
Act 1833, by which they were finally abolished, with unimportant 
exceptions. The assise of novel disseisin, the action of ejectment 
in both its original and its reformed stage, and finally the action 
for the recovery of land in use since the Judicature Acts are all 
historically connected as gradual developments of the possessory 
action. There are certain matters affecting real estate over which 
the Court of Chancery formerly had exclusive jurisdiction, in most 
cases because the principles on which the court acted had been 
the creation of equity. By the Judicature Act 1925 (re-enacting 
the Act of 1873) there are assigned to the Chancery Division of 
the High Court of Justice all causes and matters for ( inter alia ) 
the redemption or foreclosure of mortgages, the raising of portions 
or other charges on land, the sale and distribution of the proceeds 
of property subject to any lien or charge, the specific performance 
of contracts between vendors and purchasers of real estates, includ- 
ing contracts for leases, the partition or sale of real estates, and 
the wardship of infants and the care of infants’ estates. In the 
case of rent a summary mode of remedy by act of the creditor 
still exists ( see Distress, Rent). 

Conveyancing counsel to the court (i.e., to the Chancery Divi- 
sion of the High Court) are certain counsel, in actual practice as 
conveyancers, of not less than ten years’ standing, who are 
appointed by the lord chancellor, to the number of six, under s. 40 
of the Master in Chancery Abolition Act 1852. They are appointed 
for the purpose of assisting the court in the investigation of the 
title to any estate, and upon their opinion the court or any judge 
thereof may act. Any party who objects to the opinion given by 
any conveyancing counsel may have the point in dispute disposed 
of by the judge at chambers or in court. Business to be referred 
to conveyancing counsel is distributed among them in rotation and 
their fees are regulated by the taxing officers. 

International Law. — The law of the place where real estate 
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is situated ( lex loci rei sitae) governs its tenure and transfer. The 
of England and of the United States are more strict on this 
point than the laws of most other countries. They require that 
the formalities of the locus rei must be observed, even if not neces- 
sary to be observed in the place where the contract was made. 
The lex loci rei sitae determines what is to be considered real 
estate. A foreign court cannot as a general rule pass title to land 
situated in another country. The English and United States courts 
of equity have to a certain extent avoided the inconvenience which 
this inability to deal with land out of the jurisdiction sometimes 
causes, by the theory that equity acts upon the conscience of the 
party and not upon the title to the foreign land. Thus in the lead- 
ing case of Penn v. Lord Baltimore in 1750 (1 Vesey 444) the 
Court of Chancery on this ground decreed specific performance 
of articles for settling the boundaries of the provinces of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. The difficulties always arise that, although 
the court professes to act upon the conscience, it must indirectly 
act upon the property, and that it cannot carry its decision into 
execution without the aid of the local tribunals. 

See W. Stubbs, Constitutional History of England (1896) ; Williams, 
Law of Real Property (1926) ; Wolstenholme and Cherry, Convey- 
ancing Statutes (1927) ; Key and Elphinstone, Precedents in Con- 
veyancing (1927). (B ) 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

The history of real property law as of other branches of law 
in the American Colonies remains to be written. Some of its more 
striking features, however, are apparent. There were no published 
reports and the number of professional lawyers was small. Colonial 
legislatures were active. Military tenure did not gain a foothold 
nor did copyhold tenure for whereas copyhold tenure survived in 
England until Lord Birkenhead’s Act in 1922 (Law of Property 
Act, 1922), it was a tenure that harked back through the manor 
to the days of serfdom and of the village community and was 
not susceptible of transplanting. The universal tenure was socage, 
the least burdensome of the English forms of tenure and marked 
by small rents and payments on inheritance. So foreign did 
notions of feudal tenure appear that slight as these burdens were 
they gave rise or contributed to serious incidents, such as Bacon’s 
Rebellion in Virginia in 1676. It was in the proprietary Colonies 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania that feudal tenure was most con- 
spicuous. In both Maryland ( Matthews v. Ward [1839], 10 Gill 
and J. 443) and Pennsylvania (Wallace v. Harmstad [1863], 44 
Pa. 492, 499; but see Ingersoll v. Sergeant [1836], 1 Whart. 337), 
however, it has been declared by the courts that the Revolution 
did away with tenure. The Pennsylvania decision has been subject 
to criticism in that State (Sharswood, Law Lectures , p. 220 et 
seq.), but whether that criticism be justified or not, it is clear 
that since the Revolution tenure in the United States has been 
such a shadowy thing as to be practically non-existent. 

The changes that were taking place in England were ac- 
celerated by the pioneer conditions in the Colonies. Conveyances 
were made by deed and while in New York and probably some 
other jurisdictions the cumbersome lease and release which pre- 
vailed in England for 200 years were used, in most jurisdictions 
probably a single document was all that was necessary. Some- 
times this was a deed of bargain and sale, sometimes a stat- 
utory deed in which recording took the place of livery of seisin. 
Registration of deeds, a favourite scheme of the Commonwealth 
and one which was adopted for the counties of Middlesex 
and York in England in the first part of the 18th century, early 
became a part of the common practice in the Colonies and has 
remained a distinctive feature of real property law in the United 
States ever since. A single form of action for the recovery of 
and trial of title to land, usually the action of ejectment, was the 
common practice in the Colonies. The fictions of ejectment did 
not appeal to the New England Puritans, however, and in New 
England there was a revival of at least the names of Old English 
real actions, but this did not prevent the adoption in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts of a single statutory form of action at an 
early period. In South Carolina in 1791 the action of ejectment 
as the action to try title gave place to a special action of trespass. 
The common use of a single action for the trial of title and the 


prevalence of statutes of limitation modeled on that of 21 James 
I.c. 16, with a single period of limitation, usually of 20 years but 
sometimes as short as seven years, made it hard to think of the 
statute of limitation as merely cutting off a remedy. It became 
natural to think of it as affecting the right of property, to think 
of it as one element in a prescription by which the adverse pos- 
sessor might become the owner of the land. Hence, while in 
England to-day the statute of limitation as to land is likely to be 
treated under the general head of limitation of actions, in the 
United States the statute of limitation as to land is almost certain 
to be treated under the head of adverse possession. In other words 
it is treated as one element in the acquisition of property rather 
than as primarily a matter of procedure. 

Entails. — At the time of the settlement of the Colonies the 
entail was suffering a transformation in England from a means 
of holding larid to a conveyancing device. From the time of the 
Statute De Donis (13 Edw. I., c. 1 [1285]) the large landed estates 
had been held by tenants in fee tail, but when the courts devised 
a way to destroy the entail, the latter ceased to be a sufficient 
means of keeping the estate in the family and the modern settle- 
ment was devised whereby the head of the family is a life tenant 
rather than a tenant in tail and the tenancy in tail is used for 
the sons and daughters of the life tenant but rarely comes into 
possession for on the oldest son reaching his majority a resettle- 
ment is made and he is given a life tenancy with remainders in 
tail in his children. The recent legislation in England which is 
associated with the name of Lord Birkenhead did away with the 
fee tail at law but retained it in equity and left the characteristic 
features of the family settlement unchanged. The strict family 
settlement never seems to have gained much, if any, of a foothold 
in the United States and it is not likely that it did in the Colonies, 
for it required conveyancing skill of a high order. Nor is it likely 
that the fee tail which had largely ceased to function as an estate 
in possession in England could have had much of a revival in the 
Colonies. There would not have been much sense in creating 
limited estates in possession which could instantly be turned into 
estates in fee simple by the tenants. That entails were not much 
favoured in the Colonies is shown by the legislation at the time 
of the Revolution which either facilitated their destruction or 
changed them into something else. It is doubtful whether the fee 
tail either in the United States or the Colonies has ever been 
anything but a very sporadic thing 

Primogeniture. — Primogeniture originally became the gen- 
eral rule of law in New York and the Southern Colonies, but 
with the exception of Rhode Island not in the New England 
Colonies nor in Pennsylvania. In New England in general and 
in Pennsylvania, however, the oldest son had a double portion. 
With the Revolution this double portion was abolished as was 
also primogeniture in those States where it had been the general 
rule, although it may have had a shadowy continuance in con- 
nection with the fee tail. 

Settled Land. — The most striking difference between real 
property in the United States and England has been that in Eng- 
land the great part of the land has been settled land, while in 
the United States settled land is the exception. Settled land means 
that the land is family land, that is land, which despite the long 
prevalence of individual rather than family ownership of land, is 
so tied up in the family that the beneficial interest of the one in 
possession is only a partial interest. In England, since the Com- 
monwealth, the prevalent beneficial interest of the one in posses- 
sion has been a life estate. In the United States most of the land is 
held either by the owner himself or by a tenant under a lease for 
years, but this lease is purely a commercial thing and not a family 
matter. 

Abstracts of Titles. — Other striking differences between the 
law of real property in England and in the United States are that 
titles in the United States are traced back to the original patent 
or grant, that except in the older States grants are apt to be based 
on governmental surveys and thus many of the old troublesome 
boundary difficulties avoided and that registration of deeds is 
practically if not quite universal. 

The registration of deeds makes conveyancing open instead of 
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secret and makes the abstract of title an abstract of the public 
record and not of the deeds themselves. This makes abstracting 
a different thing from what it is in England and has developed 
the abstractor who unlike his English brother, the solicitor, is 
not as such a member of the legal profession. The examination 
of the abstract, however, is the work of the lawyer and the delays 
incident to these examinations and the corrections of the record 
have tended to the spread of the title insurance policy and ac- 
cordingly to the supercession of the formal abstract. 

Bibliography. — Sir Arthur Underhill, A Concise Explanation of 
Lord Birkenhead's Act (1922) ; Williams, The Seisin of the Freehold 
(1878); Pound, The Spirit of the Common Law (1921); Sedgwick 
and Wait, Trial of Title to Land (2nd cd , 1886) ; Morris, “Entailed 
Estates and Primogeniture in America,” 27 Columbia Law Review , 24 
(1927) ; Rcinsch, English Common Law in the Early American 
Colonies, 1 Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal History, 367 (1890). 

(P. Bo.) 

LAWS RELATING TO SEAMEN. For legislative pur- 
poses seamen may be divided into three classes — seamen in the 
royal navy, merchant seamen, and fishermen. 

Seamen in the Royal Navy. — It is still lawful to impress 
men for the naval service ( see Impressment), subject to certain 
exemptions (13 Geo. II. c. 17, 1740). Among persons exempt are 
seamen in the merchant service. In cases of emergency officers 
and men of the coastguard and revenue cruisers, seamen riggers 
and pensioners may be required to serve in the navy (Naval 
Volunteers Act 1853). There appears to be no other instance 
(now that balloting for the militia is suspended) where a subject 
may be forced into the service of the Crown against his will. 
The navy is, however, at the present day wholly recruited by 
voluntary enlistment ( see the Naval Enlistment Acts, 1835 to 
1884). Special advantages are afforded by the Merchant Shipping 
Act J894 to merchant seamen enlisting in the navy. They are 
enabled to leave their ship without punishment or forfeiture in 
order to join the naval service. The discipline of the navy is, 
unlike that of the army, for which an annual act is necessary, 
regulated by a permanent Statute, that now in force being the 
Naval Discipline Act 1866 amended by the Act of 1884. ( See 
Navy.) 

Merchant Seamen. — Most of the acts dealing with this sub- 
ject, commencing with 8 Eliz. c. 13, were repealed in 1854 and 
have since been consolidated and extended by the Merchant 
Shipping Acts 1894, 1906, 1921 and 1925. The act of 1894 defines 
a seaman as “every person (except masters, pilots, and appren- 
tices duly indentured and registered) employed or engaged in 
any capacity on board any ship.” The engagement and discharge 
of seamen must take place before a superintendent only when the 
employment is on a foreign-going ship. If the ship is a home-trade 
ship, the signing on and discharge take place before, a superin- 
tendent only if the master so desire. But if the signing on does 
not take place before a superintendent, the master must cause the 
agreement to be read and explained to the seaman, and the seaman 
must sign it in the presence of a witness ^copies of all such agree- 
ments must be transmitted to the Board of Trade. A copy of 
every agreement with the crew must be posted in some part of 
the ship accessible to the crew. Before a seaman can be discharged 
at any place abroad, the master must obtain the sanction, endorsed 
on the agreement with the crew, of the like officials or, in their ab- 
sence, of merchants there resident. A seaman discharged in a for- 
eign country is entitled to be provided with adequate employment 
on some other British ship bound to the port in His Majesty’s 
dominions at which he was originally shipped, or to a port in 
Great Britain agreed to by the seaman, or to be furnished with 
the means of returning to such port or of a passage home. If his 
ship is wrecked or lost, the seaman is entitled by the Act of 1925 
to two months’ wages from the date of the termination of his 
services. 

At common law there was no obligation of the owner to provide 
a seaworthy ship, but by the act of 1876, now superseded by the 
act of 1894, part v., every person who sends or attempts to send, 
or is party to sending or attempting to send, a British ship to sea 
in such unseaworthy state that the life of, any person is likely to 
be thereby endangered is guilty of a misdemeanour, unless he 


proves that he used all reasonable means to ensure her being sent 
to sea in a seaworthy state, or that her going to sea in such unsea- 
worthy state was under the circumstances reasonable and justifi- 
able. By the Act of 1906 many of the provisions as to seaworth- 
iness were applied to foreign ships, and they may be detained in 
a proper case. A return of certain particulars, such as lists of 
crews and of distressed seamen sent home from abroad, reports 
on discharge, births and deaths at sea, must be made to the regis- 
trar-general of shipping and seamen, an officer of the Board of 
Trade. The seaman is privileged in the matter of wills ( see Will), 
and is exempt from serving in the militia (42 Geo. III. c. 90, s. 
43). There are special enactments in favour of Lascars and 
foreign seamen on British ships, e.g., s. 125 of the Act of 1894. 

Duties of Masters and Seamen. — The duties of the seamen 
are to obey the master in all lawful matters relating to the naviga- 
tion of the ship and to resist enemies, to encourage him in which 
he may become entitled to prize money under 22 and 23 Car. 
II. c. 11 ( see Prize). Any services beyond these would fall under 
the head of salvage service, and be recompensed accordingly. 
There arc certain offences for which the seaman is liable to be 
summarily punished under the Act of 1894. They comprise deser- 
tion, neglect or refusal to join his ship or absence without leave, 
quitting the ship without leave before she is placed in security, 
wilful disobedience to a lawful command, either on one occasion 
or continued, assault upon a master or mate, combining to disobey 
lawful commands or to neglect duty, or to impede the navigation 
of the ship or the progress of the voyage, wilful damage to the 
ship, or embezzlement of or wilful damage to her stores or cargo 
and smuggling. 

A seaman is punishable at common law for piracy and by 
statute for piracy and offences against the Slave Trade Acts. A 
riotous assembly of seamen to prevent the loading or unloading 
of any ship or to prevent others from working is an offence under 
33 Geo. III. c. 67. By the Merchant Shipping Act 1894 a seaman 
is not entitled to the rating of “A B.” unless he has served four 
years before the mast, or three years or more in a registered 
decked fishing vessel and one year at sea in a trading vessel. 

Remedies for Wages. — The remedies of the seaman for wages 
are a plaint in a county court or an action in rem in the admiralty 
division of the high court (in Scotland in the court of session), 
a colonial court of admiralty, or a county court having admiralty 
jurisdiction. A seaman has also a right to take summary pro- 
ceedings before justices, naval courts, or superintendents of 
mercantile marine offices. The master has now the same remedies 
as the seaman for his wages, under which are included disburse- 
ments made on account of the ship. At common law he had only 
a personal action against the owner. He has the additional advan- 
tage of being able to insure his wages, which a seaman cannot do. 
A county court having admiralty jurisdiction may entertain 
claims for wages where the amount claimed docs not exceed ,£150 
(County Courts [Admiralty Jurisdiction] Act 1868, s. 3). Wages 
cannot be attached. They may be forfeited or reduced by mis- 
conduct, such as desertion and smuggling. In actions in all courts 
of admiralty jurisdiction the seaman has a maritime lien on the 
ship and freight, ranking next after claims for salvage and 
damage. The amount recoverable summarily before justices is 
limited to £50. Orders may be enforced by distress of the ship 
and her tackle. Proceedings must be taken within six months. 

Where a seaman is discharged before a superintendent in Great 
Britain his wages must be paid through or in the presence of the 
superintendent, and in the case of home-trade ships may be so 
paid if the master or owner so desire. The master must in every 
case deliver either to the superintendent or to the seaman a full 
account, in a form approved by the Board of Trade, of the wages 
and of all deductions therefrom; such deductions will only be 
allowed if they have been entered by the master during the voyage 
in a book kept for that purpose, together with a statement of the 
matters in respect of which they are made. Where a seaman is 
left abroad on the ground of his unfitness or inability to proceed 
on the voyage, the account of wages must be delivered to the 
superintendent, chief officer of customs, consular officer, or mer- 
chants, from whom the master obtains the certificate without 
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which he may not leave the seaman behind. 

The scale of provisions must be entered in the agreement with 
the crew, and compensation made for short or bad provisions, and 
means are provided whereby the crew can raise complaints. In 
addition, in the case of ships trading or going from any British 
port through the Suez canal or round the Cape of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn, the provisions and water are put under inspection by 
the Board of Trade, and if they are deficient, the ship may be 
detained until the defects are remedied. By the act of 1906 a 
certificated cook must be provided for foreign-bound ships. If a 
seaman receives hurt or injury in the service of the ship, the 
expense of medical attendance and maintenance, together with 
the cost of bringing him home, is to be borne by the owner of the 
ship, and cannot be deducted from wages. By the Workmen s 
Compensation Act 1925 masters, seamen and apprentices are 
entitled to compensation in respect of personal injuries or their 
dependants in case of death. 

Manning of British Ships. — The Merchant Shipping Act 
1897 gave power to the Board of Trade to detain ships unsea- 
worthy by reason of undermanning, but prescribed no rules for 
determining when a ship is to be deemed to be undermanned. 
Apart from that act the law does not interfere with the number 
of qualifications of the crew. Aliens serving on British ships may 
by a regulation of the home secretary (April 29, 1904) be natural- 
ized without fee. 

Certificates of competency as masters, mates and engineers are 
granted by the Board of Trade. Such certificates are for the fol- 
lowing grades, viz , master or lirst mate, or second mate, or only 
mate of a foreign-going ship, master or mate of a home-trade 
passenger ship, first- or second-class engineer. By virtue of Or- 
ders in Council under s. 102 of the act of 1894, certificates 
granted in many of the British colonies have the same force as 
if granted by the Board of Trade. The following are the re- 
quirements of the act as to the officers to be carried by ships: — 
Masters • A properly certificated master must be carried by every 
foreign-going ship and every home-trade passenger ship, what- 
ever their tonnage. Mates: A mate, with the certificate of the 
grade of first or only mate, or master, must, in addition to the 
certificated master, be carried by every foreign-going ship of 100 
tons or upwards, unless more than one mate is carried, in which 
case the first and second mates must have valid certificates ap- 
propriate to their several stations on such ship or of a higher 
grade; and a mate, with a certificate of the grade of first or only 
mate or master, must, in addition to the certificated master, be car- 
ried by every home-trade passenger ship of 100 tons or upwards. 
Engineers: Every foreign-going steamship of 100 nominal horse- 
power or upwards must have two certificated engineers — the first 
possessing a first-class engineer’s certificate, and the second pos- 
sessing a second-class engineer’s certificate, or a certificate of the 
higher grade. Every other foreign-going steamship, and every sea- 
going home-trade passenger steamship, is required to carry as the 
first or only engineer an engineer having a second-class certificate, 
or a certificate of the higher grade. Vessels in the home trade 
( i.e. y Great Britain and the continent of Europe between the Elbe 
and Brest) are not required to carry certificated masters or offi- 
cers unless they are passenger ships of 100 tons or upwards; and 
vessels in the foreign trade of less than 100 tons are not required 
to carry any mate. 

Provisions in regard to the apprenticing of boys to shipowners 
by parents or boards of guardians are contained in the Merchant 
Shipping Act 1894, ss. 105-109, and are substantially the same as 
those which govern an apprenticeship for service on land. Where 
a ship is a British ship, but not registered in Great Britain, the 
provisions of Part II. apply as follows: 

The provisions relating to the shipping and discharge of sea- 
men in Great Britain and to volunteering into the navy apply 
in every case. The provisions relating to lists of the crew 
and to the property of deceased seamen and apprentices apply 
where the crew are discharged or the final port of destination of 
the ship is in Great Britain. All the provisions apply where the 
^hip is employed in trading or going between any port in Great 
Britain and any port not situate in the British possession or coun- 


try in which the ship is registered. The provisions relating to 
the rights of seamen in respect of wages, to the shipping 
and discharge of seamen in ports abroad, to leaving seamen 
abroad, and the relief of seamen in distress in ports abroad, to 
the provisions, health, and accommodation of seamen, to the 
power of seamen to make complaints, to the protection of sea- 
men from imposition, and to discipline, apply in every case ex- 
cept where the ship is within the jurisdiction of the Government 
of the British possession in which the ship is registered. 

Fishermen. — The regulations respecting fishermen, which 
were contained in several acts from 1868, are now to be found in 
the Merchant Shipping Act 1894, part iv. This provides, inter alia , 
that indentures of apprenticeship are to be in a certain form and 
entered into before a superintendent of a mercantile marine 
office, that no boy under 13 is to be employed in sea-fishery, that 
agreements with seamen on a fishing-boat are to contain the same 
particulars as those with merchant seamen, that running agree- 
ments may be made in the case of short voyages, that reports 
of the names of the crew are to be sent to a superintendent of a 
mercantile marine office, and that accounts of wages and cer- 
tificates of discharge are to be given to seamen. No fishing-boat 
is to go to sea without a duly certified skipper. Fishermen are 
exempt from Trinity House dues. The rights of British fishermen 
in foreign waters and foreign fishermen in British waters are in 
many cases regulated by treaty, generally confirmed in Great Brit- 
ain by act of parliament. Special provisions as to fishermen in 
Scotland are contained in s. 389 of the Act of 1894 and in the 
Merchant Shipping (Scottish Fishing Boats) Act 1920. 

In India and in most British colonies there are laws affecting 
merchant seamen. In some cases such legislation is identical with 
the imperial act, but in most there are differences of more or less 
importance, and the colonial statutes should be consulted. For 
the law of the United States in reference to seamen, which is in 
general accordance with that of England, see The Navigation 
Laws of the United States (Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 1927). For the continental European countries see the vari- 
ous commercial codes, which contain provisions of a more or less 
detailed character. 

Bibliography. — F. P. Maude and C. E. Pollock, Compendium of 
the Law of Merchant Shipping (4th ed., 1881) ; C. Abbott, Treatise 
of the Law relative to Merchant Ships and Seamen (14th ed., 1901) ; 
E. S. Roscoe, The Admiralty Jurisdiction and Practice (4th ed., 
1920); R. Temperley, The Merchant Shipping Acts (3rd ed., 1922); 
I). Maclachlan, Treatise on the Law of Merchant Shipping (6th ed., 
1923.) (J. Wil. ; E. S. R.) 

THE UNITED STATES 

Naval Seamen. — The engagement of seamen in the navy is 
by voluntary enlistment. Although the officers are required to 
be American citizens, there is no such requirement with regard 
to the enlisted personnel However, both officers and enlisted 
men must take an oath of allegiance. Minors between the ages 
of 14 and 18 years may be enlisted with the consent of their 
parents. Persons who are insane or intoxicated or who have 
already deserted in time of war from the navy or army, may not 
be enlisted. 

Enlistment may be for terms of two, three, four and six years. 
A seaman may terminate his service before the end of the enlist- 
ment period by purchasing his discharge or by being furloughed 
without pay for the balance of the term or, without any preju- 
dice to any benefits which he otherwise would have received, may 
obtain his discharge at any time within three months of the com- 
pletion of the enlistment period. 

On retirement, after 30 years’ service, an enlisted man is 
entitled to receive 75% of his pay and a further sum in lieu 
of rations and quarters. While on the retired list, he may be 
called to active duty in time of war. Furthermore, the secre- 
tary of the navy may require all enlisted men on discharge to 
serve four years in the Fleet Naval Reserve. On the death of 
any enlisted man, his estate is entitled to receive from the Gov- 
ernment six months’ pay. While under enlistment a seaman 
may not engage in any other employment which may bring him 
into competition with civilians. 

The discipline of enlisted men is regulated by the articles for 
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the government of the navy. Among the offences punishable by 
death are mutiny, disobeying pf orders, striking a superior officer, 
intercourse with the enemy, receiving messages from the enemy, 
desertion in time of war, deserting a trust, sleeping on watch, 
leaving a station, wilful stranding or injury of vessels, unlawful 
destruction of property and others. 

For the relief of sick or injured seamen, the navy maintains 
hospitals at suitable places. For the support of such hospitals, 
the secretary of the navy is required to deduct from the pay 
of each seaman at the rate of 20 } per month. Fines levied upon 
seamen for offences and forfeitures on account of desertion, are 
passed to the credit of the naval hospital fund. Seamen on naval 
vessels are also entitled to be treated in case of injury or illness 
at the marine hospitals maintained by the public health service. 

Merchant Seamen. — The definition of the word “seamen” 
as used in the Revised Statutes is as follows: “Every person 
having command of any vessel belonging to any citizen of the 
United States shall be deemed to be the ‘master’ thereof; and 
every person (apprentices excepted) who shall be employed or 
engaged to serve in any capacity onboard the same shall be deemed 
and taken to be a ‘seaman’; and the term ‘vessel’ shall be under- 
stood to comprehend every description of vessel navigating on 
any sea or channel, lake or river, to which the provisions of 
this Title may be applicable” (Revised Statutes 4,612). 

In addition to the regular crew, the following persons have been 
held to be seamen: A musician, a fisherman, a bar-tender, the 
wife of the cook serving as second cook. The provisions of U.S. 
statutes with regard to seamen apply to all seamen generally. 
Specific exceptions are made in the application of certain sections 
to seamen employed on fishing or whaling vessels and yachts, 
for which it is necessary to consult the statutes. 

Engagement of Seamen. — Seamen employed on vessels 
bound from a port of the United States to a foreign port other 
than a port in British North American possessions, the West 
Indies, or the Republic of Mexico, or on any vessel of the burden 
of 75 tons or upward, bound from a port on the Atlantic to a 
port on the Pacific or vice versa, must be engaged in the pres- 
ence of a shipping commissioner by an agreement in writing 
in a form prescribed by statute. The written agreement is com- 
monly known as the “articles.” It is signed in duplicate and one 
copy is retained by the shipping commissioner and the other by 
the master of the ship who is required to post a copy in such 
part of the vessel as to be accessible to the crew. 

However, in the case of all vessels not classified as above, the 
owner, master or consignee may perform the duties of a ship- 
ping commissioner. Moreover, none of the above-mentioned pro- 
visions with respect to the engagement of a crew is applicable 
to the coastwise trade (except the coastwise trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coast) or in the lakegoing trade touching at 
fqreign ports or otherwise, or in the trade between the United 
States and the British North American possessions, or in any 
case where the seamen by custom or agreement are entitled to 
participate in the profits or result of a cruise or voyage. 

However, shipping commissioners may at the request of the 
master or owner engage or discharge crews of vessels engaged in 
the coastwise trade or the trade between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the West Indies or the 
Republic of Mexico, and, when so doing, are required to observe 
many of the requirements of the statutes applicable to those 
vessels which must compulsorily engage seamen with the super- 
vision of a shipping commissioner. Furthermore, vessels of a 
burden of 50 tons or upward, bound from a port in one State 
to a port in any other than an adjoining State, except vessels 
of a burden of 75 tons or upward, bound from a port on the 
Atlantic coast to ports on the Pacific coast or vice versa, are 
required in the engagement of seamen to make an agreement in 
writing declaring the voyage or term of time for which the seamen 
shall be shipped. 

Where the contents of the written agreement is regulated by 
statute, it is required to show the nature and duration of the 
intended voyage, the port of termination, the number and descrip- 
tion of the crew, the time at which each seaman is to be on board, 


the capacity in which each seaman is to serve, the wages, a scale 
of provisions which are to be furnished to each seaman, the re- 
quirements as to conduct, the regulations as to fines or other 
lawful punishments, and stipulations as to allotment of wages. 

Seamen may also be engaged in ports out of the United States 
in which there is a consular officer, provided the sanction of the 
consular officer be obtained and the seamen be engaged in his 
presence. In such cases the rules governing the employment of 
such seamen are the same as those governing the engagement of 
seamen in the United States before a shipping commissioner. 

Discharge of Seamen. — The discharge of seamen in the 
United States from vessels engaged in foreign voyages, or, being 
of the burden of 75 tons or upward and engaged in voyages be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States, must 
take place before a shipping commissioner, except where some 
competent court otherwise directs. In foreign ports, either the 
master or the seaman may apply to the consul for a discharge of 
the seaman, and if it appears to the consul that the shipping 
agreement is completed or that the seaman is entitled to his dis- 
charge under an Act of Congress or the principles of the maritime 
law, the consul must discharge the seaman and require at the 
same time the payment of wages then due. If the discharge is 
not for neglect of duty, incompetency or injury incurred on the 
vessel, the master must provide the seaman with employment on 
another vessel agreed to by the seaman or provide him with one 
month’s extra wages. If the discharge is by voluntary consent, 
the seaman is entitled only to wages up to the time of his dis- 
charge. If the discharge is on account of injury or illness the 
expenses of the seaman’s maintenance and transportation to the 
United States are paid from the fund for the maintenance and 
transportation of destitute American seamen. If the discharge 
takes place by reason of the vessel being sold in a foreign country, 
the master must provide the seaman with adequate employment 
on board some other vessel bound to the port of original shipment 
or to some other port agreed upon or must provide him with pas- 
sage home or leave with the consul a sum of money sufficient to 
pay for the maintenance or passage home of the seaman. 

Whenever the discharge of a seaman in a foreign country takes 
place by reason of the consul’s finding that the voyage is con- 
tinued contrary to the original agreement or that the vessel is 
badly provisioned and unseaworthy or that the officers have 
cruelly treated the seaman, the master is required to pay the 
seaman one month’s extra wages and to provide him with employ- 
ment on board some other vessel or with passage either to the 
port of original shipment or the most convenient port of entry 
in the United States or a port agreed to by the seaman. 

Wages of Seamen. — The written articles of agreement in 
cases where they are subject to statutory regulation are required 
to contain the rate of wages to which the seaman is entitled. At 
the termination of the service, the master is required to pay the 
seaman in the presence of the shipping commissioner, and both 
the master and seaman are required to sign a mutual release of 
all claims for wages. Wages are not dependent upon the earnings 
of freight. 

In case the service of a seaman terminates before the end of the 
engagement by reason of the loss or wreck of the vessel, the sea- 
man is entitled to wages only up to the termination of his service. 
However, under such circumstances he is entitled to transportation 
to the port of shipment as a destitute seaman. If a seaman has 
signed an agreement and he is discharged before the commence- 
ment of the voyage or before one month’s wages are earned 
without fault on his part or without his consent, he is entitled only 
to a sum equal in amount to one month’s wages as compensation 
and may recover that compensation as if it were wages earned. 

Wages of seamen engaged in coastal voyages must be paid 
within two days after the termination of the agreement or at the 
time such seaman is discharged whichever happens first. In the 
case of vessels making foreign voyages or voyages between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States, wages must be 
paid within 24 hours after the cargo has been discharged or within 
four days after the seaman has been discharged, whichever hap- 
pens first. The refusal or neglect on the part of the master to 
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make such payment without sufficient cause makes the master 
and* owner liable to the seaman for a sum equal to two days’ 
pay for each and* every day for which payment is delayed beyond 
the period due, which sum is recoverable as wages. A seaman is 
entitled to receive on demand from the master one-half of the 
balance of the wages earned and remaining unpaid at the time 
when such demand is made at any port where such vessel, after 
the voyage has been commenced, shall load or deliver cargo before 
the voyage is ended. A demand may not be made oftener than 
once in five days or more than once in the same harbour on the 
same entry. This section is applicable alike to seamen on American 
vessels and seamen on foreign vessels while the foreign vessels are 
in a U.S. port. 

For the recovery of his wages, a seaman may sue the owner 
m personam at common law or in admiralty, and may also sue the 
vessel in rem in admiralty. For this purpose he has a lien which 
takes precedence over nearly every other lien against the vessel. 
In case the wages are not paid within ten days after they are due 
or any dispute arises between the master or seaman touching wages, 
the seaman may obtain the intervention of a district judge of the 
judicial district where the vessel is present, who may summon 
the master of the vessel to appear before him and show cause why 
the vessel should not be attached. It is a misdemeanour to pay a 
seaman wages in advance of the time when he has actually earned 
them or to pay such wages or make any evidence of indebtedness 
to any other person or to pay any person for the shipment of the 
seaman when the payment is deducted or to be deducted from 
a seaman’s wages. In the case of American vessels, such advances 
in wages or allotment of wages whether made within or without the 
United States are illegal. In the case of foreign vessels they are 
illegal only when made in the United States. Moreover, the seaman 
may recover his wages in full without any deductions on account 
of advances. However, the seaman may stipulate in the “articles” 
for the allotment of a portion of his wages to his dependent 
relatives provided the allotment has the approval of the shipping 
commissioner. The wages of a seaman are not subject to attach- 
ment. 

Duties of Seaman and Ship-owner. — A seaman is required 
to obey the lawful commands of his superiors in the navigation 
of the ship and may be punished for the following offences: for 
desertion, for neglecting or refusing without reasonable cause to 
join his vessel, for absence without leave under certain conditions, 
for quitting the vessel without leave after the arrival at the port 
of delivery or before she is placed in security, for wilful dis- 
obedience to any command at sea, for continued wilful dis- 
obedience to lawful commands and continued neglect of duty at 
sea, for assaulting any master or mate, for wilfully damaging 
the vessel, for embezzlement or damage to any of the cargo and 
for smuggling. 

The ship-owner is required to provide the seaman with food 
according to a scale enacted by statute. Provision is made whereby 
seamen may Complain to an officer of the navy, a consul of the 
United States, a shipping commissioner or chief officer of the 
customs, in case the provisions for the use of the crew are of 
bad quality or deficient in quantity, and there is further provision 
for the correcting of any failure on the part of the master to 
observe the law with respect to provisions and water. Vessels on 
foreign voyages and on voyages between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts are required to carry a sufficient quantity of lime and lemon 
juice or other antiscorbutics, which are to be served to the sea- 
men according to the provisions of the statute. Such vessels are 
also required to be provided with a slop chest containing a com- 
plement of clothing for each seaman employed, and also a full 
supply of tobacco and blankets. The contents of the slop chest 
are sold to seamen at a reasonable profit. 

It is unlawful for the owner to send his vessel to sea in such 
unseaworthy condition that the life of any person is likely to be 
thereby endangered, unless he proves that he used all reasonable 
means to insure seaworthiness of the vessel, or that the sending 
of the vessel to sea in an unseaworthy condition was under the 
circumstances reasonable and justifiable. For the enforcement 
of these provisions there is further legislation by which inspection 
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of the vessel may be obtained either at domestic ports or foreign 
ports, and for the discharge of the crew in case the vessel is 
unfit to go to sea. 

The statutes also prescribe the number of cubic feet which 
must be allotted in the crew’s quarters to each seaman, and regu- 
late the lighting and ventilation. Merchant vessels which ordi- 
narily make voyages of more than three days’ duration between 
ports and which carry a crew of 12 or more seamen, are required 
to have a compartment for hospital purposes, having at least one 
bunk for every 12 men, and not more than six bunks in any case. 
All merchant vessels constructed since March 3, 1897, and having 
more than ten men on deck, must have a washing place provided 
with at least one washing outfit for every two men of the 
watch. 

Manning of Merchant Vessels. — Merchant vessels of more 
than 100 tons gross are required to divide their sailors into two 
watches, and their engine room crew into three watches. While 
such a vessel is in a safe harbour seamen cannot be required to 
do unnecessary work on Sundays or on the following named days, 
New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day. While in a safe harbour, nine hours, 
inclusive of the anchor watch, constitutes a day’s work. 

Of each department of the crew 75% must be able to under- 
stand any order made by the officers, and of the deck crew 65%, 
exclusive of licensed officers and apprentices, must be of a rat- 
ing not less than able seamen. A person may be rated an able 
seaman and qualified for service as such on the seas who is 19 
years of age, and who has had three years’ service on deck. The 
requirements for able seamen on the Great Lakes are less. 

In case of desertion or casualty resulting in the loss of one or 
more of the seamen, the master before proceeding to sea must 
ship others to take their places, if they are obtainable. 

Officers on U.S. vessels must be citizens of the United States, 
and this applies to the chief engineer and assistant engineers of 
vessels propelled by steam who may be in charge of a watch. 
However, on foreign voyages vacancies may be filled by other- 
wise properly qualified persons who are not citizens, until the 
first return of the vessel to its home port. The president of the 
United States is authorized in his discretion to suspend the pro- 
visions of law as to the citizenship of officers of American vessels. 
All officers, including the master and the engineers, are required 
to obtain licences from the Board of Steamboat Inspectors, and 
such licences are issued only after an examination into the quali- 
fications of the applicant. 

Remedies of Seamen in Cases of Injury in Course of Em- 
ployment. — For every injury and illness incurred while in the 
service of the vessel and not due to his own vice, a seaman is 
entitled to the reasonable expenses of his maintenance and cure. 
This includes medical attention and board and lodging for a reason- 
able period. In the construction of the reasonableness of the 
period, there is a tendency to allow a seaman maintenance and 
cure for that period during which physicians say that treatment 
can produce a cure. In addition thereto if the seaman’s injury 
or illness is caused by the unseaworthiness of the vessel, or breach 
of the obligation to furnish good food and water, and prompt 
and proper medical attention, the seaman may recover damages. 
By virtue of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, commonly known 
as the Jones Act, a seaman may recover against his employer 
if he is injured through the negligence of the employer or of any- 
one employed by him. Likewise the representatives of a deceased 
seaman may recover damages against the employer if the death is 
caused by the unseaworthiness of the vessel or there is a breach 
of the obligation to furnish good food and provisions, or prompt 
and proper medical attention or, under the Jones Act, if the death 
is caused by the negligence of the employer or anyone employed 
by him. 

The seaman may enforce his right to obtain maintenance and 
cure, or damages, either in personam against the employer or in 
rem against the vessel, or he may sue at common law either in 
the Federal courts or the State courts. He may not, however, 
recover under the Jones Act by a proceeding in rem in the ad- 
miralty courts. The representative of a deceased seaman may 
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recover damages for the death of a seaman by an action in 
personam in admiralty or an action at common law. Where death 
statutes give no lien, and they generally do not, the representative 
may not sue in rem in admiralty to enforce a cause of action for 
death. 

The Federal Government provides a number of marine hospi- 
tals at the more important ports of the United States, at which 
seamen may obtain free hospital and medical attention in case 
of injury or illness occurring while in the service of a merchant 
vessel. Formerly shipowners were required to contribute to the | 
maintenance of this hospital service, but there is no longer any 
such requirement. In case a seaman is injured and unable to 
continue in the service of the ship while she is in a foreign port, 
the ship-owner has the primary duty of rendering the seaman 
proper medical attention and arranging for his transportation to 
a port in the United States. By Act of Congress, however, the 
U.S. consuls are also required, in case the seaman is discharged, 
to transport disabled seamen to a port in the United States at the ! 
expense of the Government. In case the consul refuses to dis- 
charge the seaman, the shipowner must bear the expense of 
returning the seaman to the United States 

American seamen who are rendered destitute in a foreign coun- 
try for any reason whatever, are entitled on application to the 
American consul to be furnished with subsistence and passage 
to some port in the United States. The consul is empowered to 
require the master of any American vessel to take such destitute 
seamen on board at the expense of the Government. 

Formerly masters of vessels were permitted to dog seamen 
in order to enforce discipline. Such practice is now prohibited. 
Desertion was formerly an offence carrying the penalty of arrest 
and imprisonment. The seaman is now subject only to the loss 
of his clothing left on board and his wages. Moreover, there is 
no provision whereby deserters from either American or foreign | 
vessels may be compelled to rejoin their vessels. The present 
situation is designed to approximate in the case of seamen to I 
the freedom of obtaining and leaving employment which obtains ; 
in shore employments. ; 

For the complete text of statutes relating to merchant seamen and 
their interpretation by the court, sec U.S. Code Annotated. 

(V. S. J.; R. Par.) 

LAWTON, a city of southern Oklahoma, U.S.A., on Cache j 
creek, near the Wichita mountains, So m. S W. of Oklahoma 
City; the county seat of Comanche county. It is served by the 
Frisco and the Rock Island railways. The population was 8,930 
in 1920 (92% native white). It is in a grazing and farming region, 
where cotton is an important crop, and there is a productive oil- 
field just east of the city. A branch of the State Agricultural col- 
lege is maintained here. The Fort Sill military reservation, now 
used for a field artillery school, is 3 m. N., and beyond it is the 
Wichita national forest. 

LAWYER, in a broad sense one whose principal occupation 
is related to the making or administration of the law, and who 
has received an education sufficiently wide in its scope to dis- 
tinguish him from minor administrative officials; more specif- 
ically one upon whom the State has conferred important special 
privileges in connection with the administration of justice, to 
the exclusion, however, of administrative officials, judges, legal 
scholars or law teachers, as such. Lawyers duly admitted to prac- 
tice arc “officers of the court.” The essential distinction between 
these and “public officers,” in a technical sense, is that lawyers 
are not restricted in number. Instead of being appointed to fill 
specific official vacancies, they constitute an indeterminate official j 
class or order; they differ also from most public officers in that 
their official relationship continues during good behaviour, instead 
of for a specified term, and in that their compensation comes from 
their clients instead of from the State. These incidental charac- 
teristics help to obscure, but do not essentially affect, the pecul- 
iarly “public” nature of the legal profession. 

A variety of influences — all grounded in this intimate connec- 
tion between law and politics or government — have caused the 
lawyers of different countries to differ widely from one another. 
The Continent bases its jurisprudence upon the university-made 
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civil law, in place of the judge-made common law of England and 
America. The practice, in a broad sense, of this civil law consists 
of several co-ordinate professions, each of which constitutes a 
career in itself. Such are, for instance, the profession of judge, 
of diplomat, of higher civil servant, of law teacher and scholar. 
The United States stands at the opposite extreme; the student, 
after his formal education is completed, is admitted by the State 
to the privilege of engaging in general practice of the law. There 
is little or no connection between his course of preparation — 
which may or may not be in a university — and the particular line 
of highly specialized legal activity in which he will find himself 
at first, and from which he will not infrequently pass in time to 
the bench, into politics or even business. In England the lawyer 
occupies a position somewhat resembling that of his colleague in 
the United States, but not to the extreme exemplified there. The 
principal difference is that English barristers, from whom alone 
the bench of judges is recruited, are sharply distinguished from the 
more numerous body of solicitors. Finally, England’s self-govern- 
ing dominions are in a sense intermediate between the mother 
country and the United States. The profession is usually techni- 
cally divided at the outset, but outside of Quebec and South 
Africa, where the civil law prevails, there is no rule against a sin- 
gle individual’s practising both as barrister and as solicitor. 

Because of these differences in the meaning of the term, com- 
parative figures as to the number of lawyers in different coun- 
tries are likely to be somewhat misleading. Census figures are 
used, both because none other are available for the United States, 
and because in England and Canada the number carried on the 
lawyers’ own official rolls is not always identical with that of active 
practitioners. 

Number oj Lawyers 



Date 

Inhabitants 

Law- 

yers 

Lawyers to 
each million 
inhabitants 

England and Wales 

1021 

37,885,242 

17,946 

474 

1 >om inion of Canada 

IQ 2 I 

8,788,483 

7-548 

850 

United States 

1920 

105,710,620 

122,519 

i,i 59 


In the United States the number of lawyers to each million 
inhabitants ranged, in 1920, from approximately 600 in Alabama, 
Mississippi and the two Carolinas to 1,800-2,000 in Oregon and 
California; nearly 3,000 in Nevada and over 5,500 in the Federal 
capital, Washington, D C. In Canada the range was from 500 or 
600 in the Maritime Provinces to approximately 1,100 in Mani- 
toba, 1,300 in British Columbia, and nearly 4,100 per million in 
Regina, the provincial capital of Saskatchewan. 

The proportion of women to men lawyers is everywhere small. 
The following table shows that this source of variation counts for 
very little in explaining why the United States and Canada have 
so many more lawyers in proportion to their population than has 
England. 

Number of Women Lawyers 



Men and 
women 

Women 

C' 

/o 

Women 

English and Welsh solicitors 

U,973 

17 

0*1 

,, ,, ,, barristers 

Canadian barristers, solicitors, 

2,973 

20 

o-7 




judges and justices . 

7,548 

66 

o-9 

United States lawyers, judges, 




justices and magistrates . 

1 122,519 

1,738 

i-4 


The relation between the number of lawyers in different com- 
munities and such factors as density of population, wealth and 
industrial and political conditions, has still to be worked out on a 
scientific basis. One important explanation, however, of the wide 
differences that are revealed by these figures is to be found in the 
dominant political philosophies that underlie existing require- 
ments for admission to legal practice. In older jurisdictions the 
tendency is to emphasize, to the exclusion of all other considera- 
tions, the need of a rigorous course of preparation, designed to 
promote competency and character among lawyers. Younger juris- 
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dictions are more alive to the evils that would flow from making 
access to a lawyer’? special privileges unduly difficult for students 
of modest means. How these two principles — that of efficiency 
and that of democratic idealism — may be suitably combined, is 
a matter of current controversy. 

See also Attorney ; Bar; Bar Association ; Barrister; Coun- 
sel and Counsellor; Inns of Court; Legal Education; 
Solicitor. 

Bibliography. — F. J. Allen, The Law as a Vocation (1913) ; Julius 
H. Cohen, The Law; Business or Profession? (1924) ; Beatrice Doer- 
schuk, Women in the Law (1920) ; Carnegie Foundation Bulletins, no. 
15, Training for the Public Profession of the Law (1921), and no. 21, 
Present-Day Law Schools in the United States and Canada (1928). 

(A. Z. R.) 

LAY, a word of several meanings. (1) A song or, more 
accurately, a short poem, lyrical or narrative, which could be 
sung or accompanied by music ; such were the romances sung by 
minstrels. (2) “Non-clerical” or “unlearned.” The word is now 
specially applied to persons who are not in orders, and more 
widely to those who do not belong to other learned professions, 
particularly the law and medicine. In a cathedral of the Church 
of England “lay clerks” and “lay vicars” sing such portions of the 
service as might formerly be performed by clergy in minor 
orders. “Lay readers” are persons who are granted a commission 
by the bishop to perform certain religious duties in a particular 
parish. In a religious order a “lay brother” is freed from duties 
at religious services performed by the other members, and from 
their studies, but is bound by vows of obedience and chastity and 
serves the order by manual labour. For “lay impropriator'’ see 
Appropriation, and for “lay rector” see Rector and Tithes; 
see further Laymen, Houses of. (3) “Lay” as a verb means “to 
make to lie down.” “to place upon the ground,” etc. (4) “Lay- 
figure” is the name commonly given to articulated figures of 
human beings or animals, made of wood, papier-mach6 or other 
materials; draped and posed, such figures serve as models for 
artists. 

LAY A, JEAN LOUIS (1761-1833), French dramatist, was 
born in Paris on Dec. 4, 1761 and died in Aug. 1833. He is re- 
membered by his Ami des lots (1793) This play, with its scarcely 
veiled characterizations of Robespierre as Nomophage and of 
Marat as Duricrane, was produced at the Theatre Franqais 
(temporarily Theatre dc la Nation) only 19 days before the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. Ten days after its first production the piece 
was prohibited by the commune, but the public demanded its 
rc-presentation ; the mayor of Pans was compelled to appeal to 
the convention, and the piece was played while some 30,000 
Parisians guarded the hall. Laya went into hiding, and several 
persons convicted of having a copy of the obnoxious play in their 
possession were guillotined At the end of the Terror, Laya re- 
turned to Paris. In 1813 he replaced Dclille in the Paris chair 
of literary history and French poetry; he was admitted to the 
Academy in 1817. Laya produced in 1 797 Les Deux Stuarts , and in 
1799 Falkland , the title-role of which provided Talma with one 
of his finest opportunities. His Oeuvres were collected in 1836-37. 

See H. Welschinger, Theatre de la revolution (1880). 

LAYAMON, early English poet, was the author of a chronicle 
of Britain entitled Brut, a paraphrase of the Brut d ’ Angleterre 
by Robert Wace (q.v.). All that is known of Layamon is derived 
from two extant mss., which present texts that often vary con- 
siderably, and it is necessary to understand their comparative 
value before any conclusions can be drawn. The older text (here 
called the A-text) lies very near the original text, which is un- 
fortunately lost, though it now and then omits lines which are 
absolutely necessary to the sense. The later text (here called 
the B-text) represents a later recension of the original version by 
another writer who frequently omits couplets, and alters the 
language by the substitution of better-known words for such as 
seemed to be obsolescent; e.g., harmc (harm) in place of balewe 
(bale), and dead in place of feie (fated to die, or dead). Hence 
little reliance can be placed on the B-text, its chief merit being 
that it sometimes preserves couplets which seem to have been 
accidentally omitted in A; besides which, it affords a valuable 
commentary on the original version. 


We learn that Layamon was a priest, and the son of Leovenath 
(a late spelling of A.-S. Leofnoth); also, that he lived at Ernley, 
at a church on Severn bank, close by Radstonc. This is certainly 
Areley Regis, or Areley Kings, 1 m. S. of Stourport in Worcester- 
shire. The B-text turns Layamon into the later form Laweman, 
ie., Law-man, correctly answering to Chaucer’s “Man of Lawe,” 
though here apparently used as a mere name. It also turns 
Leovenath into Leuca, i.e., Leofeca, a diminutive of Leofa, which 
is itself a petname for Leofnoth; so that there is no real con- 
tradiction. But it absurdly substitutes “with the good knight,” 
which is practically meaningless, for “at a noble church.” 

We know no more about Layamon except that he was a great 
lover of books; and that he procured three books which he 
prized above others. These were: Baeda’s Ecclesiastical History 
in the original Latin and in its English translation, and Wace’s 
poem, Brut d } Angleterre, which Layamon proceeded to paraphrase 
in English. The A-text of Layamon’s poem may be dated about 
1205, and the B-text (practically by another writer) about 1275. 
Both texts are remarkably free from admixture with words of 
French origin; the lists that have been given hitherto are inexact, 
but it may be said that the number of French words in the A-text 
can hardly exceed 100, or in the B-text 160. Layamon's work is 
largely original; Wace’s Brut contains 15.300 lines, and Laya- 
mon's 32,240 lines of a similar length; and many of Layamon’s 
additions to Wace are notable, such as his story “regarding the 
fairy elves at Arthur's birth, and his transportation by them after 
death in a boat to Avalon, the abode of Argante, their queen”; 
see Sir F. Madden’s pref. p. xv. 

Wace’s Brut is almost wholly a translation of the Latin 
chronicle of the early history of Britain by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, who said that he obtained his materials from a manuscript 
written in Welsh. The name Brut is the French form of Brutus, 
who was the fabulous grandson of Ascanius, and great-grandson 
of Aeneas of Troy, the hero of Virgil’s Aeneid. After many ad- 
ventures, this Brutus arrived in England, founded Troynovant 
or New Troy (better known as London), and was the progenitor 
of a long line of British kings, among whom were Locrine, Bladud, 
Leir, Gorboduc, Ferrex and Porrex, Lud, Cymbeline, Constantine, 
Vortigern, Uther and Arthur; and from this mythical Brutus the 
name Brut was transferred so as to denote the entire chronicle of 
this British history. 

Layamon gives the whole story, from the time of Brutus to 
that of Cadwalader, who may be identified with the Caedwalla 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, baptized by Pope Sergius in the 
year 688. Both texts of Layamon are in a south-western dialect; 
the A-text in particular shows the Wessex dialect of earlier limes 
(commonly called Anglo-Saxon) in a much later form, and we 
can hardly doubt that the author, as he intimates, could read the 
old version of Beda intelligently. The metre of the poem has 
been sufficiently treated by J. Schipper. An abstract of the poem 
has been given by Henry Morley; and good general criticisms 
of it by B. ten Brink and others. 

See Layamon's Brut , or a Chronicle of Britain ; a Poetical Semi- 
Saxon Paraphrase of the Brut of Wace; . . . by Sir F. Madden 
(1847) ; B. ten Brink, Early English Literature, trans. by II M. Ken- 
nedy (in Bohn’s Standard Library, i88«;) ; H. Morley, English Writers, 
vol. iii. (1888); J. Schipper, Englische Melrtk, i. (Bonn, 1882), E. 
Guest, .1 History of English Rhythms (new ed. bv W. W. Skeat, 1882). 
Article “La\ anion,” in the Du l, Nat. Btog.; Six Old English Chronicles, 
including Gildas Nennius and Geoffrey of Monmouth (in Bohn’s Anti- 
quarian Library); Le, Roux'de Lincy, Le Roman de Brut . par Wace, 
avec un commcnlairc et dcs notes (Rouen, 1 836-3 S). E. Matzner, 
Altenglischc Sprachproben (Berlin, 1867). (W. W. Sk.; X.) 

LAYARD, SIR AUSTEN HENRY (1817-1894), British 

author and diplomatist, the excavator of Nineveh, was born in 
Paris on March 5, 1817. son of Henry P. J. Layard, of the Ceylon 
civil service. Much of his boyhood was spent in Italy, where he 
received part of his schooling, and acquired a taste for the fine 
arts and a love of travel; but he was at school also in England, 
France and Switzerland. After spending nearly six years in a 
solicitor’s office in London, he started in 1839 with the intention of 
making an overland journey across Asia to Ceylon, where he was to 
enter the civil service. But, after wandering for many months, 
chiefly in Persia, he returned in 1842 to Constantinople, where 
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Sir Stratford Canning employed him in various unofficial diplo- 
matic missions in European Turkey. In 1845, encouraged and 
assisted by Canning, Layard left Constantinople to explore the 
ruins of Assyria. This expedition fulfilled a design which he had 
formed, when, during his earlier travels in the East, he had seen 
the ruins of Nimrud on the Tigris, and the great mound of 
Kuyunjik, near Mosul, already partly excavated by Botta. 

Layard remained in the neighbourhood of Mosul, excavating 
at Kuyunjik and Nimrud, and investigating the condition of 
various tribes, until 1847. Returning to England in 1848, he pub- 
lished Nineveh and its Remains: with an Account of a Visit to 
the Chaldaean Christians of Kurdistan , a?id the Yezidis , or Devil- 
worshippers; and an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the 
Ancient Assyrians (2 vols., 1848-49), accompanied by Illustra- 
tions of the Monuments of Nineveh (1849). After a few months 
in England, Layard returned to Constantinople as attache to the 
British embassy, and, in Aug. 1849, started on a second expedition, 
in the course of which he investigated the ruins of Babylon and the 
mounds of southern Mesopotamia. His record of this expedition, 
Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon (1855), was ac- 
companied by a volume of illustrations, A Second Series of the 
Monuments of Nineveh. During these expeditions Layard sent to 
England the splendid specimens which now form the greater part 
of the collection of Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum. 
Apart from the archaeological value of his work in identifying 
Kuyunjik as the site of Nineveh, these two books of Layard’s are 
among the best-written books of travel in the language. 

Layard entered parliament for Aylesbury in 1852. He was for 
a few weeks under-secretary for foreign affairs, but afterwards 
freely criticized the government, especially in connection with 
army administration. He was present in the Crimea during the 
war, and was a member of the committee appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of the expedition. In 1855 he refused from Lord 
Palmerston an office not connected with foreign affairs, was 
elected lord rector of Aberdeen university, and on June 15 
moved a resolution in the House of Commons (defeated by a 
large majority) declaring that in public appointments merit had 
been sacrificed to private influence and an adherence to routine. 
Defeated at Aylesbury in 1857, he visited India to investigate the 
causes of the Mutiny. He unsuccessfully contested York in 1859, 
but was elected for Southwark in i860, and from 1861 to 1866 
was under-secretary for foreign affairs in the successive adminis- 
trations of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell. In 1866 he 
was appointed a trustee of the British Museum, and in 1868 chief 
commissioner of works in W. E. Gladstone’s government and a 
member of the Privy Council. He retired from parliament in 
1869, on being sent as envoy extraordinary to Madrid. In 1877 
he was appointed by Lord Beaconsfield ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, where he remained until Gladstone’s return to power in 
1880, when he finally retired from public life. In 1878 he received 
the G.C.B. Layard’s manner was brusque, and his advocacy of 
the causes which he had at heart, though always perfectly sincere, 
was vehement to the point sometimes of recklessness. Layard 
retired to Venice, where he devoted much of his time to collect- 
ing pictures of the Venetian school, and to writing on Italian art. 
On this subject he was a disciple of his friend G. Morelli, whose 
views he embodied in his revision of F. Kugler’s Handbook of 
Painting , Italian Schools (1887). In 1887 he published, from 
notes taken at the time, a record of his first journey to the East, 
entitled Early Adventures in Persia , Susiana and Babylonia. An 
abbreviation of this delightful book was published in 1894, shortly 
after the author’s death, with a brief introductory notice by Lord 
Aberdare. Layard died in London on July 5, 1894. 

(A. Gl. ; X.) 

LAYMEN, HOUSES OF: see Convocation; Canon Law: 
In England and the Anglican Communion. 

LAYNEZ (or Lainez), DIEGO (1512-1565), the second 
general of the Society of Jesus, was born in Castile, and after 
studying at Alcala joined Ignatius of Loyola in Paris, being one 
of the six who with Loyola in Aug. 1534 took the vow of mis- 
sionary work in Palestine in the Montmartre church. After the 
order had been definitely established (1540) Laynez was sent to 


Germany. He was one of the pope’s theologians at the council 
of Trent ( q.v .), where he played a weighty and decisive* part. 
When Loyola died in 1556 Laynez acted as vicar of the society, 
and two years later became general. Before his death at Rome, 
on Jan. 19, 1565, he had strengthened the despotic constitution 
of the order and developed its educational activities. ( See 
Jesuits.) 

His Disputationes Tridentinae were published in 2 vols. in 1886. 
See H. Muller, Les Origines de la Compagnie de JSsus: Ignace et 
Lainez (1898). 

LAZAR, a leper. The term is an adaptation of the name of 
Lazarus (Luke xvi. 20) ; in the middle ages it was also used of 
men suffering from other diseases. Lazaretto or Lazar-House 
is a hospital for the reception of poor persons suffering from the 
plague, leprosy, or other infectious or contagious diseases. “Laza- 
retto” is also an obsolete term for a place in the after-part of a 
merchant vessel for the storage of provisions, etc. Lazzarone, is 
an Italian term for beggars, particularly the poorest class of 
Neapolitans, who live chiefly by begging. 

LAZAREV, PETR PETROVICH ( 1878- ), Russian 

physicist, was born in Moscow, April 1, 1878. A doctor of medi- 
cine of Moscow university, he did research work in science at 
Strasbourg, and in 1907 was appointed Privatdozent in physics 
and assistant to Prof. P. N. Lebedev at the University of Moscow. 
In 1912 he became professor at the technical college in Moscow, 
and in 1917 member of the Russian academy of sciences and di- 
rector of the research institute of physics and biophysics in Mos- 
cow. Lazarev’s early investigations were in photochemistry; he 
showed by experiment that the velocity of photochemical re- 
actions is proportional to the absorbed energy and does not de- 
pend on the wave length of light. Another series of his investi- 
gations is in molecular physics. His main work is on the funda- 
mental problem of biophysics — the stimulation of living matter. 
His ionic theory of stimulation explains the process of senses and 
of muscular contraction and forms the basis of his theory for 
the functions of the central nervous system. In 1918 Lazarev 
became head of the geophysical survey of the Kursk Magnetic 
and Gravimetric Anomaly. Some of his papers have been pub- 
lished in French ( Comptcs rendus de V Academic , 1923-24) and 
in English ( Science ; Lancaster, Pa.); Journ. of General Physi- 
ology (Baltimore, 1924). 

LAZARITES (Lazarists or Lazarians), the popular names 
of the “Congregation of Priests of the Mission” in the Roman 
Catholic Church. It had its origin in the successful mission to 
the common people conducted by St. Vincent de Paul (q.v.) and 
five other priests on the estates of the Gondi family. Archi- 
episcopal recognition was obtained in 1626, by a papal bull of 
the 1 2th of January 1632, the society was constituted a con- 
gregation, with St. Vincent de Paul at its head. About the same 
time the canons regular of St. Victor handed over to the con- 
gregation the priory of St. Lazarus (formerly a lazar-house) in 
Paris, whence the name of Lazarites or Lazarists. Within a few 
years they had acquired another house in Paris and set up other 
establishments throughout France. A fresh bull of Alexander 
VII. in April 1655 further confirmed the society; this was followed 
by a brief in September of the same year, regulating its consti- 
tution. The rules then adopted, which were framed on the model 
of those of the Jesuits, were published at Paris in 1668 under 
the title Regulae seu constitutiones communes congregationis 
missionis. The special objects contemplated were the religious 
instruction of the lower classes, the training of the clergy and 
foreign missions. During the French Revolution the congrega- 
tion was suppressed and St. Lazare plundered by the mob; it 
was restored by Napoleon in 1804 at the desire of Pius VII., 
abolished by him in 1809 in consequence of a quarrel with the 
pope, and again restored in 1816. Foreign missions are still 
maintained in various parts of the world. 

Bibliography. — See P. Hdlyot, Diet, des ordres religieux, viii. 64—77 ; 
M. Heimbucher, Die Orden und . Kongregationen der katholischen 
Kirche, ii. (1897) ; C. Stork in Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexikon 
(Catholic), vii.; E. Bougaud, History of St. Vincent de Paul (1908) ; 
and art. “Congregation of the Mission” in the Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia 
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LAZARUS, a contracted form of the Heb. name Eleazar 
(“G6d has helped/’ cf. i Macc. ii. 5; frequent in Josephus), is a 
name which occurs in the New Testament in two connections. 

1. Lazarus of Bethany, brother of Martha and Mary. John 
xi. relates the story of his being raised from the dead after four 
days. In the fourth century the house and tomb of Lazarus were 
shown to pilgrims, and the Gospel narrative, which defines the 
localities with care (John xi. 18, 30, 32, 38), may be based on 
the story told to first century visitors to Palestine. 

2. Lazarus is the name given by Luke (ch. xvi.) to the beg- 
gar in the parable of “Dives” and Lazarus. It is the only proper 
name attached to a character in the parables of Jesus. 

LAZARUS, EMMA (1849-1887), American Jewish poet- 
ess, was born in New York, July 22, 1849. Her first book (1867) 
included poems and translations written in her teens. At the age 
of 21 she published Admetus and Other Poems (1871), inscribed 
to Emerson. Much of her next work appeared in LippincotPs 
Magazine. In 1874 she published a prose romance ( Alide ) based 
on Goethe’s autobiography, which was praised by Turgeniev. 
Two years later she visited Concord and made the acquaintance 
of the Emerson circle, and while there read the proof-sheets of 
her tragedy The Spagnoletto. In 1881 she published her excellent 
Translations from Heine. Another vigorous drama, The Dance to 
Death , is based on the accusation brought against the Jews of 
poisoning the wells, and thus causing the Black Death. This was 
included with some translations of mediaeval Hebrew poems, 
and such shorter pieces as “The Crowing of the Red Cock” and 
“The Banner of the Jew” in Songs of a Semite (1882), dedicated 
to George Eliot. She devoted much of the short remainder of her 
life to the cause of Jewish nationalism, visiting Europe, however, 
in 1883 and 1885-86. In 1887 appeared By the Waters of Babylon , 
a series of “prose poems,” full of prophetic fire. She died in New 
York on Nov. 19, 1887. A sonnet by Emma Lazarus is engraved 
on a memorial tablet on the Statue of Liberty in New York. 

See article in the Century Magazine , new series, 14, p. 875 (por- 
trait p. 803), afterwards prefixed as a “Memoir” to the collected edi- 
tion of The Poems of Emma Lazarus (1889) ; see also E. C. Stedman’s 
tribute in his Genius and Other Essays (1911). (I. A.) 

LAZARUS, MORITZ (1824-1903), German philosopher, 
was born on Sept. 15, 1824, at Filehne, Posen. The son of a 
rabbinical scholar, he was educated in Hebrew literature and 
history, and subsequently in law and philosophy at Berlin. He 
was professor at Berne (1860-66), at the Kriegsakademie in 
Berlin (1868-73), an d at Berlin university (1873). The funda- 
mental principle of his philosophy was that truth must be sought 
not in metaphysical or a priori abstractions but in psychological 
investigation, and further that this investigation cannot confine 
itself successfully to the individual consciousness, but must be 
devoted primarily to society as a whole. The psychologist must 
study mankind from the historical or comparative standpoint, 
analysing the elements which constitute the fabric of society, 
with its customs, its conventions and the main tendencies of its 
evolution. In support of this V olker psychologic (folk- or com- 
parative psychology) he founded, with H. Steinthal, the Zeit- 
schrift fur V biker psychologic und Sprachwisscnschaft (1859). 
His chief work was Das Leben der Seele (1855-57; 3rd ed., 
1883). Lazarus was pre-eminent among the Jews of the so-called 
Semitic domination in Germany. Like Heine, Auerbach and 
Steinthal, he took a leading place in German literature and 
thought. He protested against the violent anti-Semitism of the 
time in his Treu und Frei , Rcdcn und Vortrage iiber Judcn und 
Judenthum (1887). In 1869 and 1871 he was president of the 
first and second Jewish Synods at Leipzig and Augsburg. 

LAZARUS, ST,, ORDER OF, a religious and military order 
founded in Jerusalem about the middle of the 12th century. Its 
primary object was the tending of the sick, especially lepers, of 
whom Lazarus (see Lazar) was regarded as the patron. From the 
13th century, the order made its way into various countries of 
Europe — Sicily, Lower Italy and Germany (Thuringia) ; but its 
chief centre of activity was France, where Louis IX. (1253) gave 
the members the lands of Boigny near Orleans and a building at 
the gates of Paris, which they turned into a lazar-house for the 
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use of the lepers of the city. The gradual disappearance of leprosy 
combined with other causes to secularize the order more and more. 
It was abolished at the Revolution, reintroduced during the Re- 
storation, and formally abolished by a state decree of 1830. 

Bibliography. — See P. Helyot, Hist, des ordres monastiques (1714), 
pp. 257, 386; J. G. Uhlhorn, Die christliche Liebesthatigkeit im Mit- 
telalter (Stuttgart, 1884) ; articles in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklopadie 
fiir protestantische Theologie, xi. (1902), Wetzer and Welte’s (Catholic) 
Kirchenlexikon, vii. (1891), and the Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

LEA, HENRY CHARLES (1825-1909), American his- 
torian of Quaker descent, was born at Philadelphia on Sept. 19, 
1825, where he was educated by a tutor. He entered his father’s 
publishing business in 1843 but retired in 1880. From early days 
he devoted himself to research, mainly on church history in the 
later middle ages, and his literary reputation rests on the im- 
portant books he produced on this subject. These include Super- 
stition and Force (1866); A History of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages (3 vol., 1888), several times translated; History of 
Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin Church (3 vol., 
1896); The Moriscos of Spain (1901); A History of the Inquisi- 
tion of Spain (4 vol , 1906-7) ; and The Inquisition in the Spanish 
Dependencies (1908). He died at Philadelphia on Oct. 24, 1909. 

As an example of the unfavourable criticism to which the nature of 
his work exposed him, see P. M. Baumcartcn, Henry Charles Lea f s 
Historical Writings (1909, translated from the German edition of 1908). 
For tributes see Henry Charles Lea (1910) ; also Amcr. Phil. Soc., 
Proceedings (Philadelphia, Jan.-April, 1911). 

LEACOCK, STEPHEN BUTLER (1869- ), Canadian 

author and economist, was born at Swanmoor, Hants., on Dec. 
30, 1869 and went to Canada at the age of six. He graduated at 
the University of Toronto, Upper Canada College (1891-99) 
and, after an interval of teaching, graduated Ph D. at Chicago. 
In 1903 he was appointed to the staff of McGill University, 
Montreal, becoming professor of political economy in 1908, and 
subsequently head of his department. In 1907-8 he made a tour 
of the British Empire, lecturing on imperial organization under 
the auspices of the Cecil Rhodes Trust. His serious work includes 
biographies of R. Baldwin and La Fontaine in the “Makers of 
Canada” series; Elements of Political Science (1906); and The 
Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice (1920). It was as the author of 
a number of delightful short stories, parodies and skits, however, 
that Leacock became most widely known to the general public. 
His humorous works include: Literary Lapses (1910); Nonsense 
Novels ( 1 91 1 ) ; Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town (1912); Be- 
hind the Beyond (1913); Arcadian Adventures unth the Idle Rich 
(1914); Moonbeams from the Larger Lunacy (1915); Further 
Foolishness (1916); Frenzied Fiction (1918); Winsome Winnie 
(1920); My Discovery of England (1922); The Garden of Folly 
(1924); and Winnowed Wisdom (1926). 

See Peter McArthur, Stephen Leacock (Toronto, 1923) ; C. K. Allen, 
Oh, Mr. Leacock (1925), and Patrick Baybrooke, Peeps at the 
Mighty (Phila., 1927). 

LEAD (pronounced Leed), a city of Lawrence county, SD., 
U.S A., in the Black Hills, at an altitude of 5,300 ft , 15 m. from 
the western boundary of the State. It is on Federal highway 85, 
and is served by the Burlington and the Chicago and North 
Western railways. The population in 1925 (State census) was 
6,810. Lead is the centre of the operations of the Homestake Min- 
ing company, which produces gold valued at about $6,000,000 
annually. From the discovery of the ores in 1875 through 1925, 
the output was $200,544,759.34, and $48,826,924 29 was paid in 
dividends. There are vast quantities of low-grade ores (averaging 
about $4 a ton, mainly in gold), easily mined and easily worked. 
They are treated at Lead, Terraville, Blacktail and Deadwood, in 
amalgamating and cyaniding plants with a total capacity of 4,600 
tons a day. 

The first settlement here was made by prospectors in 1876. 
The city was chartered in 1890. The population reached 8,392 in 
1910, fell to 5,013 in 1920, and then increased 36% in the next 
five years. 

LEAD, a metallic chemical element known to the ancients, 
and mentioned in the Old Testament. (Symbol Pb, atomic num- 
ber 82, atomic weight 207*2, chief isotopes 206, 207, 208.) The 
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Romans used it largely, as it is still used, for the making of 
water pipes, and soldered these with an alloy of lead and tin. 
Pliny treats of these two metals as plumbum nigrum and plum- 
bum album respectively, which seems to show that at his time 
they were looked upon as being only two varieties of the same 
species. In regard to the ancients’ knowledge of lead compounds, 
we may state that the substance described by Dioscorides as 
lxo\vftdalva was undoubtedly litharge, that Pliny uses the word 
minium in its present sense of red lead, and that white lead was 
well known to Geber in the 8th century. The alchemists desig- 
nated it by the sign of Saturn Tfc. 

Occurrence. — Metallic lead practically never occurs in nature. 
The chief lead ores are galena and cerussite ; of minor importance 
are anglesite, pyromorphite, mimetite (qq.v.). Galena (q. v.), 
the principal lead ore, has a world-wide distribution, apd is 
always contaminated with silver sulphide, the proportion of noble 
metal varying from about 0*01 or less to 0-3%, and in rare 
cases coming up to 0*5 or 1%. Galena occurs in veins in the Cam- 
brian clay slate, accompanied by copper and iron pyrites, zinc- 
blende, quartz, calc-spar, iron-spar, etc.; also in beds or nests 
within sandstones and rudimentary limestones, and in a great 
many other geological formations. It is pretty widely diffused 
throughout the earth’s crust. The principal English lead mines 
are in Derbyshire; but there are also mines at Allandale and 
other parts of western Northumberland, at Alston Moor and 
other parts of Cumberland, in the western parts of Durham, in 
Swaledale and Arkendale and other parts of Yorkshire, in Salop, 
in Cornwall, in the Mendip Hills in Somersetshire, and in the 
Isle of Man. The Welsh mines are chiefly in Flintshire, Cardigan 
and Montgomery; the Scottish in Dumfries, Lanark and Argyll; 
and the Irish in Wicklow, Waterford and Co. Down. Of con- 
tinental mines we may mention those in Saxony and in the Harz, 
Germany; those of Carinthia, Austria; and especially those of 
the southern provinces of Spain Lead is widely distributed in the 
United States, and occurs in Mexico and Brazil; it is found in 
Tunisia and Algeria, in the Altai Mountains and India, and in 
New South Wales, Queensland and Tasmania. 

The native carbonate or cerussite ( q.v .) occasionally occurs 
in the pure form, but more frequently in a state of intimate 
intermixture with clay (“lead earth,” Bleierde ), limestone, iron 
oxides, etc. (as in the ores of Nevada and Colorado), and some- 
times also with coal (“black lead ore”). All native carbonate of 
lead seems to be derived from what was originally galena, which 
is always present in it as an admixture. This ore, metallurgically, 
was not reckoned of much value, until immense quantities of it 
were discovered in Nevada and in Colorado (U.S ). The Nevada 
mines are mostly grouped around the city of Eureka, where the 
ore occurs in “pockets” dissemi- 
nated at random through lime- 
stone. The crude ore contains 
about 30% lead and 0 2 to 0 3% 
silver. The Colorado lead district 
is in the Rocky Mountains, a few 
miles from the source of the Ar- 
kansas river. It forms gigantic 
deposits of almost constant thick- 
ness, embedded between a floor 
of limestone and a roof of por- 
phyry. Stephens’s discovery of 
the ore in 1877 was the making 
of the city of Leadvillc, which, 
in 1878, within a year of its 
foundation, had over 10,000 in- 
habitants. The Leadville ore contains from 24 to 42% lead and 
o-i to 2% silver. In Nevada and Colorado the ore is worked 
chiefly for the sake of the silver. Deposits are also worked at 
Broken Hill, New South Wales. 

Anglesite, or lead sulphate, PbS 0 4 , is poor in silver, and is only 
exceptionally mined by itself; it occurs in quantity in France, 
Spain, Sardinia and Australia. Of other lead minerals we may 
mention the basic sulphates lanarkite, PbO,PbS0 4 ; leadhillite, 
PbS0 4 ,3PbC03 ; the basic chlorides matlockite, PbO,PbCl2, and 


mendipite, PbCl2,2PbO; the chloro-phosphate pyromOfphite t 
PbCl2,3Pbs(P0 4 )2; the chloro-arsenate mimetesite or mimetite, 
PbCl2,3Pbs(As04)f ; the molybdate wulfenite, PbMo 0 4 ; the 
chromate crocoite or crocoisite, PbCr 0 4 ; the tungstate stolzite, 
PbW 0 4 . 

Production. — At the beginning of the 19th century the bulk 
of the world’s supply of lead was obtained from England and 
Spain, the former contributing about 17,000 tons and thp latter 
10,000 tons annually. Germany, Austria, Hungary, France, Rus- 
sia and the United States began to rank as producers during the 
second and third decades; Belgium entered in about 1840; Italy 
in the ’sixties; Mexico, Canada, Japan and Greece in the ’eighties; 
while Australia assumed importance in 1888 with a production of 
about 18,000 tons, although it had contributed small and varying 
amounts for many preceding decades. The present state and gen- 
eral trend of the lead industry may be seen from the following 
table, which gives the production of smelter (in metric tons) for 
the countries having the largest output, as well as the total for 
all countries. 


Year 

1913 

1922 

1924 

1926 

Australia . 

110,444 

100,046 

*35>5o* 

151,886 

Germany . 

181,100 

73>564 

06,405 

98,187 

Mexico 

62,000 

120,821 

161,207 

200,381 

Spain 

iy8,82g 

1 10,200 

137 *H 4 

H 7,392 

U.S. A. 

396,034 

432,56^ 

53 2 * 69 i 

937,937 

Total (all coun- 
tries) 

1,162,874 

1,077,640 

1,350,841 

1,602,773 


Properties of Lead. — Pure lead is a feebly lustrous bluish- 
white metal, endowed with a characteristically high degree of 
softness and plasticity, and almost entirely devoid of elasticity. 
Its breaking strain is very small: a wire in. thick is rup- 
tured by a charge of about 30 lb. The specific gravity is 11-352 
for ingot, and from 11-354 1° 11*365 f° r ^hect lead (water at 
4 0 C— 1). The expansion of unit-length from o° C to 100° C is 
0 002948 (Fizeau). The conductivity for heat (Wiedemann and 
Franz) or electricity is 8-5, that of silver being taken as 100. It 
melts at 327-7° C (H. L. Callendar) ; at a bright-red heat it per- 
ceptibly vapourizes, and boils at a temperature between 1,450° 
and 1,600°. Its vapour at 1,870° is monatomic. The specific heat 
is 0 0314 (Regnault). Lead exposed to ordinary air is rapidly 
tarnished, but the thin dark film formed is very slow in increasing. 
When kept fused in the presence of air lead readily takes up 
oxygen, with the formation at first of a dark-coloured scum, and 
then of monoxide PbO, the rate of oxidation increasing with the 
temperature 

Water when absolutely pure has no action on lead, but in the 
presence of air the lead is quickly attacked, with formation first 
of the hydrate Pb20,2H 2 0 and finally of Pb(OH)2, which is ap- 
preciably soluble in water to give an alkaline liquid. When car- 
bonic acid is present the dissolved oxide is soon precipitated as 
basic carbonate, so that the corrosion of the lead becomes con- 
tinuous. Since all soluble lead compounds are strong cumulative 
poisons, danger is involved in using lead cisterns or pipes in the 
distribution of pure waters. The word “pure” is emphasized be- 
cause experience shows that the presence in a water of even 
small proportions of calcium bicarbonate or sulphate prevents 
its action on lead. All impurities do not act in a similar way. 
Ammonium nitrate and nitrite, for instance, intensify the action 
of a water on lead. Even pure waters, however, such as that of 
Loch Katrine (which forms the Glasgow supply), act so slowly, 
at least on such lead pipes as have already been in use for some 
time, that there is no danger in using short lead service pipes 
even for them, if the taps are being constantly used. Lead cisterns 
must be unhesitatingly condemned. 

Aqueous non-oxidizing acids generally have little or no action 
on lead in the absence of air. Dilute, sulphuric acid (say an acid 
of 20% H 2 S 0 4 or less) has no action on lead even when air is 
present, nor on boiling. Strong acid does act, the more so the 
greater its concentration and the higher its temperature. Pure- 
lead is far more readily corroded than a metal contaminated with 
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MACHINERY FOR MINING, SMELTING AND REFINING LEAD 


1. Hoist house and hoist head frame over lead mine shaft 

2. View of interior of lead mine, showing loaded ore car on hoist cage 

3. Mechanical shoveling and car loading machine in lead mine. After lead 

ore has been broken in stopes by blasting, the machine gathers it 
from the floor of mine and loads it into the mine cars 


4. Crushing operation showing mine-run lead ore being fed with gyratory 

crusher 

5. Casting market pig lead In a refinery. Impurities are removed while 

lead is molten and the pure lead is then run Into iron moulds 

6. Lead refinery showing casting of anodes for electrolytio refining 
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1% or even less of antimony or copper. Boiling concentrated 
sulphuric acid converts lead into sulphate, with evolution of sul- 
phur dioxide. Dilute nitric acid readily dissolves the metal, 
with formation of nitrate Pb(N03)2- Lead has the peculiar 
property of making a lustrous black streak on paper. 

Lead Alloys. — Lead unites readily with almost all other met- 
als; hence, and on account of its being used for the extraction 
of (for instance) silver, its alchemistic name of satumus. Alloys 
with the following metals may be named: — 

Antimony. — An alloy of 83 parts of lead and 17 of antimony 
is used as type metal; other proportions are used, however, and 
other metals added besides antimony (e.g., tin, bismuth) to give 
the alloy certain properties. 

Arsenic renders lead harder. An alloy made by addition of 
about of arsenic has been used for making shot. 

Bismuth and Antimony. — An alloy consisting of 9 parts of lead, 

2 of antimony and 2 of bismuth is used for stereotype plates. 

Bismuth and Tin. — These triple alloys are noted for their low 

fusing points. An alloy of 5 of lead, 8 of bismuth and 3 of tin 
fuses 'at 94-4° C, i.e. y below the boiling-point of water (Rose’s 
metal). An alloy of 15 parts of bismuth, 8 of lead, 4 of tin and 

3 of cadmium (Wood’s alloy) melts below 70° C. 

Tin unites with lead in any proportion with slight expansion, 
the alloy fusing at a lower temperature than either component. 
It is used largely for soldering. 

“Pewter” ( q.v .) may be said to be substantially an alloy of 
the same two metals, but small quantities of copper, antimony and 
zinc are frequently added. 

Lead and Radioactivity. — Lead is the end product of sev- 
eral series of radioactive decay ( see Radioactivity), and has 
been proved to be identical with radium-D. The atomic weight 
of lead therefore depends upon the series from which it is de- 
rived, and atomic weights as low as 206-0 have been found for 
lead derived from uranium, as in uraninite, and from several min- 
erals in the Belgian Congo. 

Compounds of Lead. — Lead generally functions as a bivalent 
element of distinctly metallic character, yielding a definite series 
of salts derived from the oxide PbO. At the same time, however, 
it forms a number of compounds in which it is most decidedly 
quadrivalent; and thus it shows relations to carbon, silicon, ger- 
manium and tin. 

Hydrides. — In 1919, F. Paneth found that traces of a hydride 
were produced by dissolving a lead-magnesium alloy in acids or 
by electrolytic reduction of solutions of lead salts. In 1925, 
E. J. Weeks obtained a hydride, Pb 2 H 2 , as a grey deposit on 
aluminium foil placed in a solution of an alkali plumbite. 

Oxides. — Lead combines with oxygen to form five oxides, viz. 
PbaO, PbO, Pb 0 2 , Pb 2 Os and Pb30 4 . The suboxide, Pb 2 0 , is the 
first product of the oxidation of lead, and is also obtained as a 
black powder by heating lead oxalate to 300° out of contact with 
air. It ignites when heated in air with the formation of the 
monoxide; dilute acids convert it into metallic lead and lead 
monoxide, the latter dissolving in the acid. The monoxide, PbO, 
occurs in nature as the mineral lead ochre. This oxide is produced 
by heating lead in contact with air and removing the film of ox- 
ide as formed. It is manufactured in two forms, known as “massi- 
cot” and “litharge.” The former is produced at temperatures 
below, the latter at temperatures above the fusing-point of the 
oxide. The liquid litharge when allowed to cool solidifies into a 
hard stone-like mass, which, however, when left to itself, soon 
crumbles up into a heap of resplendent dark yellow scales known 
as “flake litharge.” “Buff” or “levigated litharge” is prepared by 
grinding the larger pieces under water. Litharge is much used for 
the preparation of lead salts, for the manufacture of oil var- 
nishes, of certain cements, and of lead plaster, and for other pur- 
poses. Massicot is the raw material for the manufacture of 
“red lead” or “minium.” 

Lead monoxide is dimorphous, occurring as cubical dodecahe- 
dra and as rhombic octahedra. Its specific gravity is about 9; it 
is sparingly soluble in water, but readily dissolves in acids and 
molten alkalis; it is used in making flint glass and glazes. A 
yellow and a red modification have been described. The corre- 


sponding hydrate, PbO,Pb(OH) 2 , is obtained as a white crystal- 
line precipitate by adding ammonia to a solution of lead nitrate 
or acetate. It dissolves in an excess of alkali to form plum- 
bites of the general formula Pb(OM) 2 . It absorbs carbon diox- 
ide from the air when moist. 

Lead dioxide, Pb 0 2 , also known as puce oxide, occurs in 
nature as the mineral plattnerite, and may be most conveniently 
prepared by heating mixed solutions of lead acetate and bleaching 
powder until the original precipitate blackens. The solution is 
filtered, the precipitate well washed, and, generally, is put up 
in the form of a paste in well-closed vessels. It is also obtained 
by passing chlorine into a suspension of lead oxide or carbonate, or 
of magnesia and lead sulphate, in water; or by treating the ses- 
quioxide or red oxide with nitric acid. The formation of lead 
dioxide by the electrolysis of a lead solution, the anode being a 
lead plate coated with lead oxide or sulphate and the cathode a 
lead plate, is the fundamental principle of the storage cell ( see 
Accumulator). Heating or exposure to sunlight reduces it to 
the red oxide; it fires when ground with sulphur, and oxidizes 
ammonia to nitric acid, with the simultaneous formation of am- 
monium nitrate. It oxidizes a manganese salt (free from chlorine) 
in the presence of nitric acid to a permanganate; this is a very 
delicate test for manganese. It forms crystallizablc salts with 
potassium and calcium hydrates, and functions as a weak acid 
forming salts named plumbates. Th6 Kassner process formerly 
used for the manufacture of oxygen- depended upon the formation 
of calcium plumbate, Ca 2 Pb 0 4 , by heating a mixture of lime and 
litharge in a current of air, decomposing this substance into cal- 
cium carbonate and lead dioxide by heating in a current of car- 
bon dioxide, and then decomposing these compounds with the 
evolution of carbon dioxide and oxygen by raising the tempera- 
ture. 

Quadrivalent Lead. — If a suspension of lead dichloride in 
hydrochloric acid be treated with chlorine gas, a solution of lead 
tetrachloride is obtained; by adding ammonium chloride ammo- 
nium plumbichloride, (NH 4 ) 2 PbCl 6 , is precipitated, which on 
treatment with strong sulphuric acid yields lead tetrachloride , 
PbCl 4 , as a translucent, yellow, highly refractive liquid. It freezes 
at —1 5 0 to a yellowish crystalline mass; on heating it loses 
chlorine and forms lead dichloride. With water it forms a hy- 
drate, and ultimately decomposes into lead dioxide and hydro- 
chloric acid. It combines with alkaline chlorides — potassium, 
rubidium and caesium — to form crystalline plum bichlorides. By 
dissolving red lead, Pb 3 0 4 , in glacial acetic acid and crystallizing 
the filtrate, colourless monoclinic prisms of lead tetra-acetate, 
Pb(C 2 H30 2 )4, are obtained. This salt gives the corresponding 
chloride, fluoride and phosphate by treatment with the appro- 
priate acid. 

These salts are like those of tin; and the resemblance to this 
metal is clearly enhanced by the study of the alkyl compounds. 
Here compounds of bivalent lead have not yet been obtained; by 
acting with magnesium ethyl bromide (see Grignard Reagents) 
on lead chloride, lead tetraethyl, Pb(C2H 3 ) 4 , is obtained, with 
the separation of metallic lead. This compound is finding much 
use under the name “ethyl” as an “anti-knock” in internal-com- 
bustion engines. See Organo-Metallic Compounds. 

Lead sesquioxide, Pb 2 0 3 , is obtained as a reddish-yellow amor- 
phous powder by carefully adding sodium hypochlorite to a cold 
potash solution of lead oxide, or by adding very dilute ammonia 
to a solution of red lead in acetic acid. It is decomposed by acids 
into a mixture of lead monoxide and dioxide, and may thus be 
regarded as lead metaplumbate, PbPb 0 3 . Red lead, minium or 
triplumbic tetroxide, Pb 3 0 4 , is a scarlet crystalline powder of 
specific gravity 8-6-9- 1, obtained by heating very finely divided 
pure massicot or lead carbonate at 400° for 24 hours in a rever- 
beratory furnace with free access of air; the brightness of the 
colour depends in a great measure on the roasting. Pliny men- 
tions it under the name of minium, but it was confused with cin- 
nabar and the red arsenic sulphide. On heating, it assumes a finer 
colour, but then turns violet and finally black, regaining, however, 
its original colour on cooling. On ignition, it loses oxygen and 
forms litharge. Commercial red lead is frequently contaminated 
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with this oxide, which may, however, be removed by repeated 
digestion with lead acetate. Acids decompose it into lead di- 
oxide and monoxide, and the latter may or may not dissolve to 
form a salt; red lead may, therefore, be regarded as lead ortho - 
plumbatCy Pb 2 Pb04. It is chiefly used as a pigment and in the 
manufacture of flint glass. 

Lead chloride, PbCl 2 , occurs in nature as the mineral cotun- 
nite, which crystallizes in the rhombic system, and is found in 
the neighbourhood of volcanic craters. It is artificially obtained 
by adding hydrochloric acid to a solution of lead salt, as a white 
precipitate, little soluble in cold water, less so in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, more so in the strong acid, and readily soluble in 
hot water, from which on cooling, the excess of dissolved salt 
separates out in silky rhombic needles. It melts at 485° and 
solidifies on cooling to a translucent, horn-like mass; an early 
name for it was plumbum corneum, horn lead. A basic chloride, 
Pb(OH)Cl, was introduced in 1849 by Pattinson as a substitute 
for white lead. An anhydrous basic chloride approximating to 
PbCl 2 -7PbO, but not a definite compound, is obtained by the 
fusion of the two components; it is used as a pigment under the 
name of “Cassel yellow. ,, “Turner’s yellow” or “patent yellow” is 
another artificially prepared oxychloride, used as a pigment (see 
Paints, Chemistry of). Mendipite and matlockite are mineral 
oxychlorides, PbCl 2 ,2PbO and PbCl 2 ,PbO, respectively. 

Lead fluoride, PbF 2 is a White powder obtained by precipitating 
a lead salt with a soluble fluoride; it is sparingly soluble in water 
but readily dissolves in hydrochloric and nitric acids. Lead bro- 
mide, PbBr 2 , a white solid, and lead iodide, Pbl 2 , a yellow solid, 
are prepared by precipitating a lead salt with a .soluble bromide 
or iodide; they resemble the chloride in solubility. 

Lead carbonate, PbC 0 3 , occurs in nature as the mineral cerus- 
site (q.v.). It is produced as an almost insoluble white precipitate 
by the addition of a solution of lead salt to an excess of am- 
monium carbonate. Of greater practical importance is a basic 
carbonate, substantially 2PbC0 3 ,Pb(0H) 2 , largely used as a white 
pigment under the name of “white lead.” This pigment is of 
great antiquity; Theophrastus called it \(/l/jlv9lov, and prepared it 
by acting on lead with vinegar, and Pliny, who called it cerussa, 
obtained it by dissolving lead in vinegar and evaporating to dry- 
ness. It thus appears that white lead and sugar of lead were un- 
differentiated. Geber gave the preparation in a correct form, and 
T. 0 . Bergman proved its composition. This pigment is manu- 
factured by several methods. In the old Dutch method, pieces of 
sheet lead are suspended in stoneware pots so as to occupy the 
upper two-thirds of the vessels. A little vinegar is poured into 
each pot; they are then covered with plates of sheet lead, buried 
in horse-dung or spent tanner’s bark, and left to themselves for 
a considerable time. By the action of the acetic acid ’and atmos- 
pheric oxygen, the lead is converted superficially into a basic 
acetate, which is at once decomposed by the carbon dioxide, with 
formation of white lead and acetic acid, which latter then acts 
de novo. After a month oj* so the plates are converted to a more 
or less considerable depth into crusts of white lead. These are 
knocked off, ground up with water, freed from metal particles 
by elutriation, and the paste of white lead is allowed to set and 
dry in small conical forms. The German method differs from the 
Dutch inasmuch as the lead is suspended in a large chamber 
heated by ordinary means, and there exposed to the simultaneous 
action of vapour of aqueous acetic acid and of carbon dioxide. An- 
other process depends upon the formation of lead chloride by 
grinding together litharge with salt and water, and then treating 
the alkaline fluid with carbon dioxide until it is neutral. White 
lead is an earthy, amorphous powder. The inferior varieties of 
commercial “white lead” are produced by mixing the genuine 
article with more or less of finely powdered heavy spar or occa- 
sionally zinc white (ZnO). Venetian white, Hamburg white and 
Dutch white are mixtures of one part of white lead with one, 
two and three parts of barium sulphate respectively. 

Although inexpensive, these methods are very slow, and are 
being replaced by electrolytic methods based on the oxidation 
of lead to hydroxide and conversion of this by means of carbon 
dioxide. The covering power of white lead increases with its 


density, and the material is more efficient the nearer its composi- 
tion is to 2PbCo 3 ,Pb(OH) 2 , the pure normal carbonate being 
quite useless. Lead poisoning (plumbism) has been found to 
be greatly decreased when the wet rubbing down is used instead 
of the dry. 

Lead sulphide, PbS, occurs in nature as the mineral galena 
(q.v.), and constitutes the most valuable ore of lead. It may be 
artificially prepared by leading sulphur vapour over lead, by 
fusing litharge with sulphur, or, as a black precipitate, by passing 
sulphuretted hydrogen into a solution of a lead salt. It dissolves 
in strong nitric acid with the formation of the nitrate and 
sulphate, and also in hot concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

Lead sulphate, PbSCb, occurs in nature as the mineral anglesite 
(q.v.), and may be prepared by the addition of sulphuric acid to 
solutions of lead salts, as a white precipitate almost insoluble in 
water (1 in 21,739), less soluble still in dilute sulphuric acid and 
insoluble in alcohol. Ammonium sulphide blackens it, and it is 
soluble in solution of ammonium acetate, which distinguishes it 
from barium sulphate. Strong sulphuric acid dissolves it, forming 
an acid salt, Pb(HS0 4 )2, which is hydrolysed by adding water, 
the normal sulphate being precipitated; hence the milkiness ex- 
hibited by samples of oil of vitriol on dilution. 

Lead nitrate, Pb(NC>3)2, is obtained by dissolving the metal or 
oxide in aqueous nitric acid; it forms white crystals, not easily 
soluble in cold water, readily in hot water and almost insoluble 
in strong nitric acid. It was mentioned by Libavius, who named it 
calx plumb dulcis. It is decomposed by heat into oxide, nitrogen 
peroxide and oxygen; and is used for the manufacture of fusees 
and other deflagrating compounds, and also for preparing mor- 
dants in the dyeing and calico-printing industries. Basic nitrates, 
e.g., Pb(N0 3 )0H, Pb 3 0(0H) 2 (N03) 2 , Pb 3 0 2 (0H)N03, etc., have 
been described. 

Lead Phosphates. — The normal ortho-phosphate, Pb3(P0 4 ) 2 , is 
a white precipitate obtained by adding sodium phosphate to lead 
acetate; the acid phosphate, PbHP 0 4 , is produced by precipitating 
a boiling solution of lead nitrate with phosphoric acid; the pyro- 
phosphate and meta-phosphate are similar white precipitates. 

Lead Borates. — By fusing litharge with boron trioxide, glasses 
of a composition varying with the proportions of the mixture are 
obtained, e.g., I^BgOu^ILO ; PbB 2 () 4 ,H 2 0 , PbB 4 07,4H 2 0; some 
of these are used in the manufacture of glass. 

Lead silicates are obtained as glasses by fusing litharge with 
silica; they play a considerable part in the manufacture of the 
lead glasses (see Glass). 

Lead chromate, PbCr 0 4 , is prepared industrially as a yellow 
pigment, chrome yellow, by precipitating sugar of lead solution 
' with potassium bichromate. The beautiful yellow precipitate is 
little soluble in dilute nitric acid, but soluble in caustic potash. 
The vermilion-like pigment which occurs in commerce as “chrome- 
red” is a basic chromate, Pb 2 Cr 0 5 , prepared by treating recently 
precipitated normal chromate with a properly adjusted propor- 
tion of caustic soda, or by boiling it with potassium chromate. 
Several other basic chromates of varying shades are known. 

Lead acetate, Pb(C2H 3 0 2 ) 2 -3H 2 0 (called “sugar” of lead, on 
account of its sweetish taste), is manufactured by dissolving 
massicot in aqueous acetic acid. It forms colourless transparent 
crystals, soluble in one and a half parts of cold water and in eight 
parts of alcohol. On exposure to ordinary air they become opaque 
through absorption of carbonic acid, and form a crust of basic 
carbonate. An aqueous solution readily dissolves lead oxide, with 
formation of a strongly alkaline solution containing basic acetates 
(Acetum Plumbi or Saturni). When carbon dioxide is passed into 
this solution the whole of the added oxide, and even part of the 
oxide of the normal salt, is precipitated as a basic carbonate 
chemically similar, but not quite equivalent as a pigment, to 
white lead. 

Analysis. — When mixed with sodium carbonate and heated on 
charcoal in the reducing flame lead salts yield malleable globules 
of metal and a yellow oxide-ring. Solutions of lead salts (colour- 
less in the absence of coloured acids) are characterized by their 
behaviour to hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid and potassium 
chromate. But the most delicate precipitant for lead is sub 
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phuretted hydrogen, which produces a black precipitate of lead 
sulphide, insoluble in cold dilute nitric acid, less so in cold hydro- 
chloric, and easily decomposed by hot hydrochloric acid with 
formation of the characteristic chloride. 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics. — The chief salts are: (1) 
Plumbi oxidum (lead oxide), litharge. It is not used internally, but 
from it is made Emplastrum Plumbi (diachylon plaster), which is 
an oleate of lead and is contained in emplastrum hydrargyri, cm- 
plastrufn plumbi iodidi, emplastrum resinae, emplastrum saponis. 
(2) Plumbi Acetas (sugar of lead), dose 1 to 5 grains. From this 
salt are made the following preparations: (a) Pilula Plumbi cum 
Opio, the strength of the opium in it being 1 in 8, dose 2 to 4 
grains; ( b ) Suppositoria Plumbi composita, containing lead 
acetate, opium and oil of theobroma, there being one grain of 
opium in each suppository; (c) Unguentum Plumbi Acetatis; 

( d ) Liquor Plumbi Subacetatis Fortior , Goulard’s extract, strength 
24% of the subacetate; this again has a sub-preparation, the 
Liquor Plumbi Subacetatis Dilutis, called Goulard’s water or 
Goulard’s lotion, containing 1 part in 80 of the strong extract; 

( e ) Glycerinum Plumbi Subacetatis, from which is made the 
Unguentum Glyccrim Plumbi Subacetatis. (3) Plumbi Car - 
bonus, white lead, a mixture of the carbonate and the hydrate, a 
heavy white powder insoluble in water; it is not used internally 
but from it is made Unguentum Plumbi Carbonatis, strength 1 
in 10 parts of paraffin ointment. (4) Plumbi Iodidium , a heavy 
bright yellow powder not used internally. From it are made 
(a) Emplastrum Plumbi Iodidi, and (b) Unguentum Plumbi 
Iodidi. The strength of each is 1 in 10. 

Applied externally lead salts have practically no action upon 
the unbroken skin, but applied to sores, ulcers or any exposed 
mucous membranes they coagulate the albumen in the tissues 
themselves and contract the small vessels. They are very astrin- 
gent, haemostatic and sedative; the strong solution of the sub- 
acetate is powerfully caustic and is rarely used undiluted. Lead 
salts are applied as lotions in conditions where a sedative astrin- 
gent -effect is desired, as in weeping eczema; in many varieties of 
chronic ulceration; and as an injection for various indammatory 
discharges from the vagina, ear and urethra, the Liquor Plumbi 
Subacetatis Dilutum being the one employed. The sedative effect 
of lead lotion in pruritus is well known. Internally lead has an 
astringent action on the mucous membranes, causing a sensation 
of dryness; the dilute solution of the subacetate forms an effective 
gargle in tonsilitis. The chief use of the preparations of lead, 
however, is as an astringent in acute diarrhoea, particularly if 
ulceration be present, when it is usefully given in combination 
with opium in the form of the Pilula Plumbi cum Opio. It is 
useful in haemorrhage from a gastric ulcer or in haemorrhage 
from the intestine. Lead salts usually produce constipation, and 
lead is an active ecbolic. Lead is said to enter the blood as an 
albuminate in which form it is deposited in the tissues. As a rule 
the soluble salts if taken in sufficient quantities produce acute 
poisoning, and the insoluble salts chronic plumbism. The symptoms 
of acute poisoning are pain and diarrhoea, owing to the setting 
up of an active gastro-enteritis; the faeces being black (due to 
the formation of a sulphide of lead), thirst, cramps in the legs 
and muscular twitchings, with torpor, collapse, convulsions and 
coma. The treatment is the prompt use of emetics, or the stomach 
should be washed out, and large doses of sodium or magnesium 
sulphate given in order to form an insoluble sulphate. Stimulants, 
warmth and opium may be required. For an account of chronic 
plumbism or saturnine poisoning, see Lead Poisoning. 

Bibliography. — For the history of lead see W. H. Pulsifer, Notes 
for a History of Lead (1888); B. Neumann, Die Metalle (1904); 
A. Rossing, Geschichte de Metalle (1901). For the chemistry see J. W. 
Mellor, Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical Chem- 
istry, vol. 7 (1922) ; J. A. N. Friend, Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry, 
vol. 5 by R. M. Caven (1914). For statistics, etc., see G. A. Roush 
and A. Butts, The Mineral Industry (annual). (X.) 

METALLURGY AND EMPLOYMENT 

Nearly all of the lead production of the world is obtained by 
smelting galena ore by a reduction process. Sometimes the ore 
is roasted to remove part of the sulphur before the reduction 


smelting treatment. But some ore, particularly the extremely 
high grade mill concentrates, is smelted directly without previous 
roasting. Three different types of smelting furnace are used to 
reduce the raw or roasted galena ore to metallic lead. The furnace 
selected depends to a large extent on the richness of the ore and 
the kind and amount of other metal impurities which, in the form 
of different minerals, are associated with the galena. The three 
types of smelting furnace are the ore hearth or Scotch hearth 
as it is sometimes called, the blast furnace and the reverberatory 
furnace. 

The ore hearth is used principally for very high grade galena 
mill concentrates which have been ground rather fine in the mill- 
ing operation and which are fairly free from other metals. The 
blast furnace is used principally to smelt lower grade crude ore 
containing a comparatively large amount of waste rock. The blast 
furnace is also used to smelt low grade mill concentrates, con- 
centrates containing large amounts of other metal impurities and 
many by-products from the ore hearth and from the lead refin- 
eries. Much secondary lead material recovered in the form of 
waste products from many industries is also treated in the blast 
furnace. Reverberatory furnaces are used mostly to smelt sec- 
ondary scrap and waste products and are not used to any great 
extent to smelt primary lead ores or concentrates. 

The ore hearth is one of the simplest and oldest furnaces used 
for the smelting of lead and consists of a shallow hearth, filled 
with a bath of molten lead on which floats a coke fire maintained 
by blowing air through pipes or tuyeres at the back of the hearth 
above the lead bath. The finely ground high grade lead ore is 
fed on the fire with continual stirring, which results in reduction 
of a large portion of the galena to metallic lead. The lead passes 
through to the lead bath underneath leaving a residue of waste 
materials in the form of slag which contains a considerable amount 
of lead and which is usually retreated in a blast furnace. 

The blast furnace is a shaft furnace filled with a mixture of 
ore, fluxing materials and coke heated to a high temperature, 
which is continuously fed at the top and from which molten 
reduced metallic lead, slag and by-products are removed at the 
bottom. Combustion of the fuel is maintained by the introduc- 
tion of compressed air through pipes or tuyeres near the bottom. 
The reverberatory furnace consists of a long brick hearth with 
low arched roof and has a source of heat at one end and a flue 
at the opposite end. The material to be smelted is charged on 
the hearth where smelting with production of metallic lead, slag 
and by-products takes place. 

When lead is reduced to metal in a smelting operation, small 
amounts of other metals are reduced with the lead. A refining 
operation is usually necessary to remove the other metal impuri- 
ties and purify the lead for commercial use. 

Use of Lead. — The world consumption of lead is about 1,500,- 
000 tons of which about 750,000 tons or half of the entire con- 
sumption is used in the United States. A large proportion of the 
total lead consumed is used in the form of metallic lead and its 
alloys, but the largest and most important single use of lead is 
in the form of white lead for which purpose about 150,000 tons 
of metallic lead are consumed annually in the United States. 

White lead is the hydrated basic carbonate of lead which, in 
the form of a finely ground white powder, is a very valuable 
paint pigment. White lead has been the most important white 
paint pigment for more than 2,000 years and the most durable 
exterior paints contain a large proportion of white lead. White 
lead is also used as one of the principal constituents of pottery 
glazes, for the making of certain chemical colours, and for many 
other purposes. White lead is made by a chemical process in 
which, by the aid of acetic acid, carbon dioxide and moisture, 
metallic lead is corroded into hydrated basic lead carbonate. 

Next in importance to white lead is the use of lead in the form 
of lead oxides, litharge (PbO) and red lead (Pb 2 0 <). Both litharge 
and red lead are used in very large amounts in the manufacture 
of lead storage battery plates. The plates consist of antimonial- 
lead grids filled with paste which is made by moistening litharge 
and red lead with sulphuric acid. Red lead is also an important 
paint pigment and red lead paint is the standard protective coat- 
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ing for iron and steel. Red lead and litharge are used in pottery 
glasses and litharge is extensively used in the refining of petroleum, 
in compounding rubber, in the manufacture of insecticides, in the 
making of certain colours, particularly chrome yellow and chrome 
green and for innumerable other purposes. Litharge and red lead 
are made by oxidizing metallic lead in a furnace at high tem- 
perature. 

Large amounts of metallic load in the form of sheet, pipe and 
plumbers’ supplies are used in the construction of buildings, 
chemical apparatus and water mains and for many other purposes. 
Lead alloyed with tin in the form of solder is used in large tonnage 
and many industries could not be carried on in their present form 
without solder of this kind. Lead alloyed with antimony, tin apd 
copper is used extensively in anti-friction metals for lining the 
bearings of moving machinery. There are many other uses for 
lead, such as in cable coverings for telephone wires, ammunition, 
caulking metal, foil, type metals, linings for X-ray apparatus and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Lead was one of the first metals known to mankind. It has 
been a great aid in the development of civilization and to-day the 
value of lead is so great that this metal has become practically 
indispensable in our modern industrial fabric. 

Production and Trade. — During the last few years the 
world’s production of lead has been about 1,500,000 tons per 
annum. The United States, with an annual output of about 

600.000 tons, has been the largest producer. Australia and Mexico 
have been next in importance, each with a production of about 

150.000 tons per annum; Spain, with an annual production of 
about 130,000 tons, has been the fourth largest. The Mexican 
output has increased rapidly during the last few years, and prior to 
1920 the Mexican production was much less than that from 
Australia and Spain. Lead is obtained from some of the other 
countries of the world but in much smaller amounts than from 
the four leading producers, which together furnish about two- 
thirds of the entire production of the world. 

The largest lead producing district of the world is in the United 
States in the south-eastern part of the State of Missouri. The 
lead in this district is found in the form of galena disseminated 
through horizontal bedded limestone. The deposits vary from 
about 300 ft. to 800 ft. in thickness and are many hundreds of 
acres in extent. The second largest producing locality is the 
Broken Hill district in Australia, and the third in size is the large 
district in Central Spain in the vicinity of the towns of Penarroya 
and Linares. In both the Australian and Spanish districts, the 
lead occurs in the form of galena in true vein deposits. 

Because of the nature of the ore deposits, nearly all lead mining 
is done with shafts, tunnels and adits which are required to reach 
the ore bodies at considerable depth. In some mines, the ore as 
recovered is sufficiently rich to be smelted directly into metallic 
lead, but the ore from most of the mines contains so much waste 
mineral that a preliminary milling treatment is required to me- 
chanically remove the waste rock and concentrate the galena in 
fairly pure form. (R. L. Ht.) 

LEAD AZIDE) a powerful detonator employed in military 
services instead of mercury fulminate, is a white, sparingly solu- 
ble, crystalline powder produced by adding a soluble lead salt to 
a solution of sodium azide. The methods of preparing alkali azides 
from organic materials are described under Azoimide. A purely 
inorganic process for preparing hydrazoic acid (Azoimide) and 
sodium azide is based on the interaction of hydrazine nitrate with 
nitrous acid or sodium nitrite, 

N 2 H 4 .HN0 3 4-NaN0 2 =NaN0 8 -f-N 8 NH-f2H 2 0. 

Another inorganic method employed for sodium azide is carried 
out as follows: sodamide, NaNH 2 , produced by the action of 
ammonia on sodium, is heated in a stream of nitrous oxide, N« 0 , 
whereby water and sodium azide are obtained. 

NaNHj-f-NuO == NaN,-f-H 8 0 . 

The alkali and ammonium salts of hydrazoic acid are freely 
soluble in water, but neither the free acid nor these soluble salts 
are suitable for employment in explosives. The lead and silver 
salts are relatively insoluble in water, and the former only has 
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so far been employed or is manageable. The cobalt and nickel 
salts are extremely violent explosives, but are deliquescent. When 
dry they and the silver salts are most sensitive to heat or friction. 

Lead azide, PbN 0 , as usually prepared should be in very fine 
crystals or almost amorphous. Large crystals are liable to explode 
on fracture. (W. R. Ho.) 

LEAD CHAMBER PROCESS: see Sulphuric Acid. 
LEADER, BENJAMIN WILLIAMS (1831-1923), Eng- 
lish painter, the. son of E. Leader Williams, an engineer, deceived 
his art education first at the Worcester School of Design and 
later in the schools of the Royal Academy. He began to exhibit 
at the Academy in 1854, was elected A.R.A. in 1883 and R.A. 
in 1898, and became exceedingly popular as a painter of land- 
scape. His subjects are attractive and skilfully composed. He 
was awarded a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition in 1889, and 
was made a knight of the Legion of Honour. One of his pictures, 
“The Valley of the Llugwy,” is in the National Gallery of Brit- 
ish Art. He died at Burrow’s Cross near Guildford on March 
22, 1923. 

See L. Lusk, The Life and Work of B. W. Leader , R.A. (1901). 

LEADHILLITE, a rare mineral consisting of basic lead 
sulphatocarbonate, Pb 4 S 0 *(C 0 8 ) fi ( 0 H) 2 . Crystals usually have the 
form of six-sided plates with a perfect basal cleavage on which the 
lustre is strongly pearly; they are usually white and translucent. 
The hardness is 2 5 and the spgr. 6.26-6.44. The optical charac- 
ters point to the existence of three kinds of leadhillite, which are, 
however, identical in external appearance and may even occur 
intergrown together in the same crystal. The fact that the pub- 
lished analyses of leadhillite vary somewhat from the formula 
given above suggests that these three kinds may also be chemically 
distinct. 

Leadhillite is a mineral of secondary origin, occurring with 
cerussite, anglesite, etc., in the oxidized portions of lead-bearing 
lodes, also in weathered lead slags left by the Romans. It has been 
found most abundantly in the Susanna mine at Leadhills in Scot- 
land (hence the names leadhillite and susannite). Good crystals 
have been found at Red Gill, Cumberland and Granby, Missouri. 

LEADHILLS, village, Lanarkshire, Scotland, 5} m. W.S.W. 
of Elvanfoot station on the L M.S. Pop. (1921) 812. It lies 
1,301 ft. above sea-level, near the source of Glengonner Water, 
an affluent of the Clyde. It is served by a light railway. Lead 
and silver have been mined here and at Wanlockhead, m. 
S.W., for many centuries — according to some authorities even in 
Roman days. Gold was discovered in the reign of James IV., 
but its mining has long ceased to be profitable. 

LEAD-IN is that portion of a radio antenna system which 
completes the electrical connection between the elevated outdoor 
portion and the radio instruments or disconnecting switches in- 
side the building. 

LEAD IN ART. The uses to which lead has been put, 
wherein it achieves a definitely artistic value, in the working of 
which are needed the judgment and perception of the artist as 
well as the technique of the craftsman, cover a wide field, ranging 
from purely architectural application, where structural utility is 
the chief consideration, and the aesthetic value is achieved by the 
appreciation of the nature and quality of the material for the 
purpose, and the sympathetic use of appropriate ornament, to 
its use in a completely decorative sense, for statuary, garden 
ornaments, fountains, etc. 

It is generally assumed that lead, for the latter purpose, is 
used from motives of economy, as a substitute for a richer and 
more costly metal, but this is quite erroneous, as a careful study 
of the leadworker’s. art will prove. Used as its limitations permit, 
it has a charm and dignified simplicity that is achieved with no 
other material. It is not suitable for the grander conception 
which needs bronze as its expression, and although capable of 
much refinement and delicacy of treatment, it is of a kind which 
would not be happily interpreted in stone. 

Its durability and resistance to climatic conditions is such 
that Sir Christopher Wren wrote in 1708, at the age of 76, re- 
garding roofing for spires, lanterns, etc., — “Lead is certainly the 
I best and lightest covering, and, being of our own growth and 
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Plate 



ENGLISH DECORATIVE LEAD WORK 


1. Oblong cistern of cast lead from Trinity Convent, Bromley, Kent. Front 

and sides decorated with various heraldic and other devices in relief, 
Including four frames of moulding In quatrefoil. Bears date, 1713, 
and Initials HIR.; height 3 ft., length 5 ft., width 23 in. 

2. Statuette In lead, “Love the Pedlar,” designed as a garden ornament 

3. Lead cistern, front view, showing two ornamental panels, each of which 

encloses shield of arms with letters HAE, surmounted by a basket of 
flowers and surrounded by floral design in a quatrefoil. Removed 
from Royal Agricultural House, Hanover Square, London. Dated 
1732; height 3 ft. 11 in., depth 1 ft. 9 in. 

4. Rain water head, bird and column design, modern work 

5. Hanging cistern of cast lead with rounded front decorated In relief with 

dolphins, demMions and fluer-de-lys. Wing-top water tap of brass. 


English 17th century; height 12% In., width 13'/ 2 In. 

6. Decorative lead mask, 14 in. wide, 12 In. high. Modern work 

7. Modern ornamental lead garden cistern. Border In floral design, corner 

panels of riband pattern. Quatrefoil inner panel encloses wreath and 
shells, surmounted by two cornucopias, ram's head supports panel. 
Dated 1909 

8. Lead cistern, dated 1924 on left end panel. Top border, grape and vine 

doslgn; alternate squares decorated with fleur-de-lys, fruit basket, and 
conventionalized fruit and flower designs 

9. Modern decorative lead spout and tank for garden wall. Spout and side 

ornaments of dolphin design; face of semi-cylindrical water tank 
ornamented with grape vine, nymphs and floral pattern 


XIII. 
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manufacture and lasting, if properly laid, for many hundreds of 
years, is without doubt the most preferable.” 

The use of lead has been apparent from the earliest times. 
As far back as the 6th century, we know that the Spartans used 
it for casting their votive figures. It has been used for prac- 
tically all purposes for which it is suitable, since the earliest days 
of which we have record. The Romans made considerable use of 
it, as proved by the lead pigs, and the large amount of worked 
lead in various forms which has been found in every part of the 
country, where they had a permanent settlement. Many lead 
coffins of excellent craftsmanship have been found, those dis- 
covered at Colchester, England, being notable examples; and 
numbers of cast seals and tokens have been brought to light. 

After the Roman occupation in England the use of lead was of 
an even more extensive nature. Apart from its structural uses, 
chiefly for roofing, and the supply and conveyance of water, 
such as tanks and cisterns, ornamental rainwater pipes and pipe 
heads, etc., we have fine examples of mediaeval fonts cast in 
lead, in various parts of the country, and pilgrims’ signs and 
tokens were cast in great numbers in the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries. In many places the custody of the casting moulds was 
vested in the sacristan; this was the case at Walsingham; other 
moulds have been found at Lynn, and at Dundrennan is a mould 
which casts six signs at once, which is an indication of their 
extensive use. Lead was also used for memorial tablets, but 
not to a great extent. An inscribed leaden tablet was found near 
Bath, which is an example of its use in this direction. 

The sculptors of the 18th century did a great deal for the 
architectural side of garden craft, and much good lead-work 
originated at this period, — cisterns, pipes, pipeheads, and garden 
statuary, vases, and ornaments. Its delightful silvery grey colour, 
and peculiar appropriateness, rendered its use in the creation 
of the many beautiful formal gardens planned at this time, a 
particularly perfect inspiration; its soft delicate unobtrusive 
quality harmonizes with the gentle and restrained colouring of 
our countryside, and conveys a sense of complete fitness- for an 
atmosphere essentially English. Among examples of its use in 
this direction are: Longford Castle, “Flora,” by Sir Henry 
Cheere, in garden temple; Stoneleigh Abbey, vases on Gate 
Piers; Rousham, Bacchus; Canon’s Ashby, Shepherd playing 
with flute; Nuns Moreton, statues; Wilton House, Amorini; 
Chiswick House, two vases; Enfield Old Park, vase; Penshurst, 
vase; Ilford Manor, vase, Victoria and Albert Museum and En- 
field, cisterns, Drayton House, Northants, four vases. 

A cast lead vase may be seen at Kew Gardens, which is a 
replica of a Greek vase of black marble in the Louvre There 
are many of these in existence; its form was so popular that it was 
worth while to make an iron casting pattern for it. 

A beautiful Italian tank may be seen in the British Museum; 
the nature of the ornament suggests that it is of the late 15th cen- 
tury. The disfiguring inlet and outlet pipes have obviously been 
added at a later date, and by someone totally unappreciative of 
the charm of its decoration. 

During the 19th century, unfortunately, the art was greatly 
neglected, and its position among the building arts was crowded 
out in favour of others of a more opulent and imposing nature. 
In all its decorative forms, it seemed to be almost eclipsed. Much 
of the history of leadwork in England is revealed by a study 
of that of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, and the allied 
craft of the Pewterers, and their position among the City Guilds. 

The modern tendency is towards a gradual revival of this 
simple and useful craft. There is a steady demand for lead- 
work of a high standard, both from the standpoint of artistic 
quality, as well as technical merit ; but though it can be obtained, 
it is by no means general throughout the country. The craft has 
been neglected too long, and the few firms who specialize in good 
leadwork are practically the only sources of supply. 

The fault seems to lie with the leadworkers themselves. The 
Worshipful Company 1 of Plumbers have done very much to 
support and inspire the craft technically, but have not dealt 
with the artistic side at all. Architects are demanding good lead- 
work of sound design, and traditional methods of working, but 


although they can obtain work sound enough technically, from 
the aesthetic standpoint, it is unutterably bad. In order to imbue 
leadworkers with the right spirit, and feeling for their material, 
they need to receive their training from an artist, as well as a 
technical expert, as a perfect technical training, unleavened by 
any artistic perception, produces the most horrible results. Pro- 
fessor W. R. Lethaby has done a great deal to revive the for- 
gotten spirit of old leadwork, and his book, published in 1893, 
was greatly needed to stimulate the gradually awakening interest 
in the ancient and homely craft. Valuable work has been done 
in the same direction by Mr. F. W. Troup, in his works on the 
subject. 

Among modern examples of excellent leadwork, both from 
its technique, and admirable design and sense of material is that 
executed by the Bromsgrove Guild, Worcestershire, which express 
the traditional and completely English spirit of treatment. 

There are many interesting examples of the modern treatment 
of lead, from a decorative standpoint by individual sculptors 
and artists, chiefly for the purpose of garden decoration, statuary, 
bird baths, fountains, rain water tanks, etc., but it could be much 
more extensively employed than it is. 

Bibliography. — W. R. Lethaby, Leadwork, Old and Ornamental, and 
for the most part English (1893) ; Derbyshire, vol. ii. (ed. W. Page, 

2 vols. 1905-7) in Victoria County Histories of England; W. Webb, 
“On the early history of Wirkworth, and its Lead Mining,” in the 
Journal of the Derbyshire and Cheshire Archaeological Society (vol. 
vii , 1885) ; W. de Gray Birch, “The Roman name of Matlock, with 
some notes on the Ancient Lead Mines and their Relics in Derbyshire,” 
in the Journal of the British Archaeological Association (new series, 
vol. vi., 1900) ; F. W. Troup, “Ornamental Lead and Lead Casting” 
in the Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects (3rd series, 
vol. vii., 1900), “Leadwork” (3rd series, vol. xiii., 1906); J. Starkie 
Gardiner, “Lead Architecture” (3rd series, vol. xi., 1904). 

(B. E. A.) 

LEADING NOTE, in music, the seventh degree of the dia- 
tonic scale, situated a semitone below the octave, and so called 
because the ear instinctively demands that it shall be followed 
I by the octave, to which therefore it may be said to “lead” in a 
I peculiarly irresistible manner. This characteristic of the note is 
indicated by the French name for it, la note sensible; other 
names by which it is sometimes known being the sub-tonic and 
the 9 ub-semitone. 

LEAD POISONING or PLUMBISM, a “disease of occu- 
pations,” which is itself the cause of organic disease, particularly 
of the nervous and urinary systems. The workpeople affected are 
principally those engaged in potteries where lead-glaze is used; 
but other industries in which health is similarly affected are file- 
making, house-painting and glazing, glass-making, copper-working, 
coach-makirtg, plumbing and gasfitting, printing, cutlery, and 
generally those occupations in which lead is concerned. 

The poison affects the entire body but especially the nervous 
system and the blood-forming tissues. Its victims become pallid, 
digestion is deranged, appetite fails and painful colic with con- 
stipation supervenes. The loss of power is generally shown first 
in the fingers, hands and wrists, and the condition known as 
“wrist-drop” soon follows, rendering the victim useless for work. 
The palsy will extend to the shoulders, and shortly after to the 
legs also. Other organs frequently involved are the kidneys, which 
become fibrotic (granular kidney). Owing to optic atrophy the 
sight is weakened or even lost. 

In England the Home Office authorities have from time to time 
made special rules for workshops, with the object of minimizing 
or preventing the occurrence of lead-poisoning; and in 1895 noti- 
fication of cases was made compulsory. New special rules were 
imposed in 1899 and strengthened subsequently prohibiting the 
employment of persons under fifteen in the dangerous processes, 
ordering a monthly examination of all women and young persons 
working in lead by the certifying surgeon, with power to suspend 
those showing symptoms of poisoning, and providing for the 
more effectual removal of dust and the better enforcement of 
cleanliness. ( See Labour Law.) 

Bibliography. — J. C. Ant and others, Lead Poisoning (Baltimore, 
1926) (bibl.) ; A. Hamilton, Industrial Poisom in the United States 
(New York, 1925) (bibl.) ; R. M. Hutton, Lead Poisoning (Toronto, 
1923) (bibl.) ; T. Oliver, Dangerous Trades (1902) and Lead Poisoning 
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(1914) ; G. Stone, Laws & Regulations relating to Lead Poisoning , 
Report to Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau (1922) ; H. Pillaud, 
Quelques considerations stir difftrents cas d’ intoxication saturnine 
causes par le vernis des poteries communes (Paris, 1892). 

LEADVILLE, a city of Colorado, U.S A., 170 m. S.W. of 
Denver, at an elevation of 10,200 ft.; the county seat of Lake 
county, and one of the celebrated mining camps of the world. It 
Is on Federal highway 40S, and is served by the Colorado and 
Southern and the Denver and Rio Grande Western railways. 1 
The population in 1920 was 4,959. It lies amid towering moun- 
tains on a terrace nearly 2 m. above sea-level, at the head of the 
valley of the Arkansas river. Great concentration and reduction 
works and smelters mark its location with a cloud of smoke by 
day and flames by night. In 1926 the mines of Lake county 
(nearly all in the Leadville district) produced zinc, lead, silver, 
gold and copper (named in the order of their importance) valued 
at $3,884,928. 

Leadville’s extraordinary history began with the discovery of 
placer gold in California gulch late in 1859. The lucky prospec- 
tors returned the next spring, and established a camp which they 
called Oro City. By the end of the year it had a population of 
5,000, and in 1861 it was the largest town in Colorado territory. 
In a few years the placer deposits were exhausted, after yielding 
some $5,000,000, and Oro City dwindled to a small village The 
second spectacular period set in after 1874, when silver-lead ores 
were recognized by A. B. Wood, an experienced miner and metal- 
lurgist, in boulders that the gold-miners had regarded merely with 
annoyance as obstructions to their sluices. Active prospecting 
began in the spring of 1877 In Jan. 1878, the town was organized 
and re-named. In 1880 the Denver and Rio Grande railway 
reached the gulch, and it is estimated there were 35,000 persons in 
the district. The city now had a population of 15,000, 28 m of j 
streets, 5 m. of water mains, 3 public hospitals, an opera-house I 
and an ample supply of saloons; part of it was lighted by gas; j 
the assessed valuation was $30,000,000. It had become the great- 
est silver camp in the world, with over 30 producing mines, ten 
large smelters, and an output (gold, silver and lead) valued at j 
$15,000,000 in 1880. Silver mining was the chief interest until 
the slump in the price of silver in 1893. About 1900, zinc began 
to assume importance, and by 1915 it constituted 65% of the 
total output of the mines (in value). During the World War the 
dumps on Carbonate hill were worked over for zinc ore which had ; 
formerly been discarded, and in recent years a considerable 
amount of silver has been recovered from the slag dumps of old 
smelters. The veins are still far from exhausted; “unwatering” 
operations give renewed access to old workings; and new ore- 
bodies are still discovered from time to time. 

In the early days Leadville was one of the most turbulent and 
picturesque of the mining camps of the West. There were serious 
strikes in 1879 and from June 19, 1896, to March 9, 1897. In the 
course of the latter, many mines were flooded, and the militia was 
on guard for months; the miners were finally starved out. 

LEAF, WALTER (1852-1927), British banker and scholar, 
was born at Norwood, London on Nov. 26, 1852. Educated at Har- 
row and Trinity college, Cambridge, he graduated as senior classic 
in 1874, and in 1875 was made a fellow and in 1920 honorary 
fellow of his college. In 1877 he entered the firm of Leaf, Sons 
and Company, becoming in 1888 chairman of Leaf and Company 
Ltd. Later he became chairman of the Westminster Bank. Leaf 
was one of the founders of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which he was elected president in 1925. In 1918-19 
he was chairman of the committee of the London clearing banks, 
and from 1919 to 1921, president of the Institute of Bankers. 
He was president of the Hellenic Society and the Classical Asso- 
ciation. He died on March 28, 1927. 

Among his classical works are The Iliad (1886-88, 1900-02), with 
English notes and introduction; Companion to the Iliad (1892); 
Troy , a Study in Homeric Gedgraphy (1912) ; Homer and History 
(1915); Little Poems from the Greek (1922); and Strabo on the 
Troad (1923). In 1882 he collaborated with Andrew Lang and E. 
Myers in a translation into English prose of Homer’s Iliad. 

LEAF, the name given in popular language to all the green 
expanded organs borne upon an axis, and so applied to similar ob- 


jects. Investigation has shown that many other parts of a plant 
which externally appear very different from ordinary leaves are, 
in their essential particulars, very similar to them, and are in fact 
their morphological equivalents. Such are the scales of a bulb, 
and the various parts of the flower, and assuming that the struc- 
ture ordinarily termed a leaf is the typical form, these other struc- 
tures were designated changed or metamorphosed leaves, a some- 
what misleading interpretation. 

Leaves are produced as lateral outgrowths of the stem in defi- 
nite succession below the apex. This character, common to all 
leaves, distinguishes them from other organs. In the higher plants 
we can easily recognize the distinction between stem and leaf. 
Amongst the lower plants, however, it is found that a demarcation 
into stem and leaf is impossible, but that there is a structure 
which partakes of the characters of both — i.e., the thallus. The 
leaves always arise from the outer portion of the primary meri- 
stem of the plant, and the tissues of the leaf are continuous with 
those of the stem. Every leaf originates as a simple, cellular 
papilla, which consists of a development from the cortical layers 
covered by epidermis; and as growth proceeds, the fibro-vascular 
bundles of the stem are continued outwards, and finally expand 
and terminate in the leaf. The increase in length of the leaf by 
growth at the apex is usually of a limited nature. In some ferns, 
however, there seems to be a provision for indefinite terminal 
growth, while in others this growth is periodically interrupted. It 
not unfrequent ly happens, especially amongst Monocotyledons, 
that after growth at the apex has ceased, it is continued at the 
base of the leaf, and in this way the length may be much increased. 
Amongst Dicotyledons this is very rare In all cases the dimen- 
sions of the leaf are enlarged by interstitial growth of its parts. 

Structure of Leaves. — The simplest leaf is found in some 
mosses, where it consists of a single layer of cells. The typical 
foliage leaf consists of several layers, and amongst vascular plants 
is distinguishable into an outer layer (epidermis) and a central 
tissue ( mesophyll ) with fibro-vascular bundles distributed through 
it. (Sec Plants: Anatomy ) 

The form and arrangement of the parts of a typical foliage leaf 
are intimately associated with the part played by the leaf in the 
life of the plant. The flat surface is spread to allow the maximum 
amount of sunlight to fall upon it, as it is by the absorption of 
energy from the sun’s rays by means of the chlorophyll contained 
in the cells of the leaf that the building up of plant food is ren- 
dered possible; this process is known as photosynthetic assimila- 
tion of carbon dioxide or simply photosynthesis. The first stage is 
the combination of carbon dioxide, absorbed from the air taken in 
through the stomata into the living cells of the leaf, with water 
which is brought into the leaf by the wood-vessels. The wood- 
vessels form part of the fibro-vascular bundles or veins of the leaf 
and are continuous throughout the leaf-stalk and stem with the 
root by which water is absorbed from the soil The palisade layers 
of the mesophyll contain the larger number of chlorophyll grains 
(or chloroplasts) while the absorption of carbon dioxide is carried 
on chiefly through the lower epidermis which is generally much 
richer in stomata. The water taken up by the root from the soil 
contains nitrogenous and mineral salts which combine with the 
first product of photosynthesis — a carbohydrate — to form more 
complicated nitrogen-containing food substances of a protein na- 
ture; these or their simpler products are then distributed by other 
elements of the vascular bundles (the phloem) through the leaf 
to the stem and so throughout the plant to wherever growth or 
development is going on. A large proportion of the water which 
ascends to the leaf passes out in the form of water vapour through 
the stomata — this process is known as transpiration. Hence the 
extended surface of the leaf exposing a large area to light and air 
is eminently adapted for the carrying out of the process of photo- 
synthesis and transpiration. The arrangement of the leaves on the 
stem and branches (see Phyllotaxis, below) is such as to prevent 
the upper leaves’ shading the lower, and the shape of the leaf 
serves towards the same end — the disposition of leaves on a 
branch or stem is often seen to form a “mosaic,” each leaf fitting 
into the space between neighbouring leaves and the branch on 
which they are borne without overlapping. 
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Submerged leaves, or leaves which are developed under water, 
differ in structure from aerial leaves. They have usually no fibro- 
vascular system, but consist of a congeries of cells, which some- 
times become elongated and compressed so as to resemble veins. 
They have a layer of compact cells on their surface, but no true 
epidermis, and no stomata. Their internal structure consists of 
cells, disposed irregularly, and sometimes having spaces which 
are filled with air for the purpose of floating the leaf. When 
exposed to the air these leaves easily part with their moisture, and 
become shrivelled and dry. In some cases there is only a network 
of filament-like cells, the spaces between which are not filled with 
parenchyma, giving a skeleton appearance to the leaf, as in 
Ouvirandra fenestralis (Lattice plant). 

GROSS ANATOMY 

A leaf, whether aerial or submerged, generally consists of a 
flat expanded portion, called the blade, or lamina , of a narrower 
portion called the petiole or stalk, and sometimes of a portion at 
the base of the petiole, which forms a sheath or vagina, or is de- 
veloped in the form of outgrowths, called stipules All these por- 
tions are not always present. The sheathing or stipulary portion 
is frequently wanting. When a leaf has a distinct stalk it is 
petiolate ; when it has none, it is sessile, and if in this case it 
embraces the stem it is said to be amplexicaul. The part of 
the leaf next the petiole or the axis is the base, while the opposite 
extremity is the apex. The leaf is usually flattened and expanded 
horizontally, i e., at right angles to the longitudinal axis of the 
shoot, so that the upper face is directed towards the heavens, 
or the lower towards the earth. In some cases leaves, as in 
Iris, or leaf-like petioles, as in Australian species of Acacia and 
Eucalyptus, have their plane of expansion parallel to the axis of 
the shoot, there is then no distinction into an upper and a lower 
face, but the two sides are developed alike; or the leaf may have 
a cylindrical or polyhedral form, as in mesembryanthemum. The 
upper angle formed between the leaf and the stem is called its 
axil ; it is there that leaf-buds are normally developed. The leaf is 
sometimes articulated with the stem, and when it falls off a scar 
remains; at other times it is continuous with it, and then decays, 
while still attached to the axis. In their early state all leaves are 
continuous with the stem, and it is only in their after growth that 
articulations are formed. When leaves fall off annually they are 
called deciduous; when they remain for two or more years they 
are persistent, and the plant is evergreen. The laminar portion of 
a leaf is occasionally articulated with the petiole, as in the orange, 
and a joint at times exists between the vaginal or stipulary portion 
and the petiole. 

Venation. — The arrangement of the fibro-vascular system in 
the lamina constitutes the venation. In an ordinary leaf, as that 
of the elm, there is observed a large central vein running from the 
base to the apex of the leaf, this is the midrib (fig. 1) ; it gives off 
veins laterally ( primary veins). The venation is described as pin- 
nate or feather-veined. In some cases, as sycamore or castor oil 
(fig. 2), in place of there being only a single midrib there are 
several large veins (ribs) of nearly equal size, which diverge from 
the point where the blade joins the petiole or stem, giving off lat- 
eral veins. The venation is then palmate. The primary veins give 
off secondary veins, and these in their turn give off tertiary veins, 
and so on until a complete network of vessels is produced, and 
those veins usually project on the under surface of the leaf. To a 
distribution of veins such as this the name of reticulated or netted 
venation has been applied. In the leaves of some plants there 
exists a midrib with large veins running nearly parallel to it from 
the base to the apex of the lamina, as in grasses (fig. 3); or with 
veins diverging from the base of the lamina in more or less paral- 
lel lines, as in fan palms (fig. 7), or with veins coming off from 
it throughout its whole course, and running parallel to each other 
in a straight or curved direction towards the margin of the leaf, 
as in plantain and banana. In these cases the veins are often 
united by cross veinlets, which do not, however, form an angular 
network. Such leaves are said to be parallel-veined. The leaves of 
. Monocotyledons have generally this kind of venation, while 
reticulated venation most usually occurs amongst Dicotyledons. 


Some plants, which in most points of their structure are mono- 
cotyledonous, yet have reticulated venation; as in Smilax and 
Dioscorea. The distribution of the system of vessels in the leaf is 
usually easily traced, but in the case of succulent plants, as Hoya, 
agave, stonecrop and mesembryanthemum, the veins are obscure. 
The function of the veins, which consist of vessels and fibres, is 
to form a rigid framework for the leaf and to conduct liquids. 

In nearly all plants, except Thallophyta, leaves are present at 
some period of their existence. In Cuscuta (Dodder) ( q.v .), how- 
ever, we have an exception. The forms assumed by leaves vary 
much, not only in different plants, but in the same plant. It is 
only amongst the lower classes of plants — Mosses, Characeae, etc. 
— that all the leaves on a plant are similar. As we pass up the 
scale of plant life we find them becoming more and more variable. 
The structures in ordinary language designated as leaves are con- 
sidered so par excellence, and they are frequently spoken of as 
foliage leaves. In relation to their production on the stem we 
may observe that when they are small they are always produced 
in great number, and as they increase in size their number dimin- 
ishes correspondingly. The cellular process from the axis which 
develops into a leaf is simple and undivided; it rarely remains so, 
but in progress of growth becomes segmented in various ways, 
either longitudinally or laterally, or in both ways. By longitudinal 
segmentation we have a leaf formed consisting of sheath, stalk 
and blade; or one or other of these may be absent, and thus 
stalked, sessile, sheathing, etc., leaves are produced. Lateral seg- 
mentation affects the lamina, producing indentations, lobings or 
fissuring of its margins. In this way two marked forms of leaf are 
produced — (1) Simple form, in which the segmentation, however 
deeply it extends into the lamina, does not separate portions of 
the lamina which become articulated with the midrib or petiole; 
and (2) Compound form, where portions of the lamina are sep- 
arated as detached leaflets , which become articulated with the 
midrib or petiole. Of both simple and compound leaves, according 
to the amount of segmentation and the mode of development of 
the parenchyma and direction of the fibro-vascular bundles, many 
forms are produced. 

Simple Leaves. — When the parenchyma is developed symmet- 
rically on each side of the midrib or stalk, the leaf is equal; if 
otherwise, the leaf is unequal or oblique (fig. 1). If the margins 
are even and present no divisions, the leaf is entire ; if there are 
slight projections which are more or less pointed, the leaf is den- 
tate or toothed; when the projections lie regularly over each other, 
like the teeth of a saw, the leaf is serrate (fig. 1); when they are 
rounded the leaf is crenate. If the divisions extend more deeply 
into the lamina than the margin, the leaf receives different names 
according to the nature of the segments; thus, when the divisions 
extend about half-way down (fig. 4), it is cleft; when the divi- 
sions extend nearly to the base or to the midrib the leaf is partite. 

If these divisions take place in a simple feather-veined leaf it 
becomes either pitmatifid (fig. 4), when the segments extend to 
about the middle, or pinnatipartite , when the divisions extend 
nearly to the midrib. These primary divisions may be again sub- 
divided in a similar manner, and thus a feather-veined leaf will 
become bipinnatifld or bipinnatipartite ; still further subdivisions 
give origin to tripinnatifid and laciniated leaves. The same kinds 
of division taking place in a simple leaf with palmate or radiating 
venation, give origin to lobed, cleft and partite forms. The name 
palmate or palmatifld (fig. 2) is the general term applied to leaves 
with radiating venation, in which there are several lobes united 
by a broad expansion of parenchyma, like the palm of the hand, 
as in the sycamore, castor-oil plant, etc. The divisions of leaves 
with radiating venation may extend to near the base of the leaf, 

! and the names bipartite, tripartite, quinque partite, etc., are given 
| according as the partitions are two, three, five or more. The term 
dissected is applied to leaves with radiating venation, having nu- 
merous narrow divisions, as in Geranium dissection . 

When in a radiating leaf there are three primary partitions, 
and the two lateral lobes are again cleft, as in hellebore, the leaf 
is called pedate or pedatifid, from a fancied resemblance to the 
claw of a bird. In all the instances already alluded to the leaves 
I have been considered as flat expansions, in which the ribs or veins 
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1. Leaf of elm ( Ulmus ). 2. Palmately cleft leaf of caitor-oll plant ( Ricinus communis) . 3. Stem of a grass Pom with leaf. 4. Runcinate leaf 
of dandelion. 5. Five-partite leaf of aconite, 6. Peltate leave* of Indian oress ( Tropaeolum majus). 7. Lanceolate leaf of specie# of senna. 
8. Oblong leaf of speoies of senna. 9. Emarginate leaf of species of senna. 10. Reniform leaf ( Nepeta glechoma) , margin crenate. 11. Sagit- 
tate leaf of Convolvulus. 12. Palmately compound leaf of Horse-chestnut ( Aasculus hippocastanum) . 13. Imparlplnnate (unequally pinnate) 
leaf of Roblnla. 14. Branch and leaves of sensitive plant ( Mimosa pudica). 15. Leaf of an acaola ( Acacia heterophylla) . 16. Leaf ofpan%y, 
showing stipules. 17. Stem with opposite leaves. 18. Stem with alternate leaves, arranged In pentastlchous or quincuncial manner. 19. Portion 
of a branch of a lime tree ( Tilia ). 20. Part of branch cherry with six leaves. (A) branch, with leaves numbered In order; (B) magnified 
representation of branch, showing points of insertion of leaves and their spiral arrangement. 21. Diagram of a phyllotaxis represented by the 
fraction 2/5. 22. Clrclnate vernation. 23. Transverse section of conduplloate leaf. 24. Transverse seotion of plicate or plaited leaf. 25. Trans- 
verse seotion of convolute leaf. 26. Transverse section of involute leaf. 27. Transverse section of revolute leaf. 28 and 29. Transverse sections 
of buds In which leaves are respectively arranged in an accumbent and an equltant manner. 30. Transverse section of a bud, showing two leave# 
folded in an obvolute manner. 31. Transverse section of a bud, showing two leaves arranged In a supervolute manner 


spread out on the same plane with the stalk. In some cases, how- 
ever, the veins spread at right angles to the stalk, forming a peltate 
leaf as in Indian cress (fig. 6). 

The form of the leaf shows a very great variety, ranging from 
the narrow linear form with parallel sides, as in grasses or the 
needle-like leaves of pines and firs, to more or less rounded or 
orbicular — descriptions of these will be found in works on descrip- 
tive botany — a few examples are illustrated here (figs. 8, 9, 10). 
The apex also varies considerably, being rounded, or obtuse, sharp 
or acute, notched (fig. 19), etc. Similarly the shape of the base may 


vary, when rounded lobes are formed, as in dog-violet, the leaf is 
cordate or heart-shaped; or kidney-shaped or reniform (fig. 10) 
when the apex is rounded as in ground ivy. When the lobes are pro- 
longed downwards and are acute, the leaf is sagittate (fig. n); 
when they proceed at right angles, as in Rumex Acetosella, the leaf 
is hastate or halbert-shaped. When a simple leaf is divided at the 
base into two leaf-like appendages, it is called auriculate. When 
the development of parenchyma is such that it more than fills up 
the spaces between the veins, the margins become wavy, crisp or 
undulated , as in Rumex crispus and Rheum undulatum. By cul- 
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tivation the cellular tissue is often much increased, giving rise to 
the curled leaves of greens, savoys, cresses, lettuce, etc. 

Compound Leaves. — Compound leaves are those in which 
the divisions extend to the midrib or petiole, and the separated 
portions become each articulated with it, and receive the name of 
leaflets. The midrib, or petiole, has thus the appearance of a 
branch with separate leaves attached to it, but it is considered 
property as one leaf, because in its earliest state it arises from the 
axis as a single piece, and its subsequent divisions in the form of 
leaflets are all in one plane. The leaflets are either sessile (fig. 12) 
or have stalks, called petiolules (fig. 13). Compound leaves are 
pinnate (fig. 13) or palmate (fig. 12) according to the arrange- 
ment of leaflets. When a pinnate leaf ends in a pair of pinnae it is 
equally or abruptly pinnate (paripinnate) ; when there is a single 
terminal leaflet (fig. 13), the leaf is unequally pinnate (impari- 
pinnate) ; when the leaflets or pinnae are placed alternately on 
either side of the midrib, and not directly opposite to each other, 
the leaf is alternately pinnate; and when the pinnae are of differ- 
ent sizes, the leaf is interruptedly pinnate. When the division is 
carried into the second degree, and the pinnae of a compound leaf 
are themselves pinnately compound, a bipinnate leaf is formed. 

Petiole. — The petiole or leaf-stalk is the part which unites the 
limb or blade of the leaf to the stem. It is absent in sessile leaves, 
and this is also frequently the case when a sheath is present, as in 
grasses (fig. 3). It consists of the fibro-vascular bundles with a 
varying amount of cellular tissue. When the vascular bundles 
reach the base of the lamina they separate and spread out in 
various ways, as already described under venation. The lower 
part of the petiole is often swollen (fig. 14), forming the pul- 
vinus, formed of cellular tissue, the cells of which exhibit the 
phenomenon of irritability. In Mimosa pudica (fig. 14) and other 
species, a sensitiveness is located in the pulvinus which upon irri- 
tation induces a depression of the whole bipinnate leaf. A similar 
property exists in the pulvini at the base of the leaflets which 
fold upwards. The petiole varies in length, being usually shorter 
than the lamina, but sometimes much longer. In some palms it is 
15 or 20 ft. long, and is so rigid as to be used for poles or walking- 
sticks. In general, the petiole is more or less rounded in its form, 
the upper surface being flattened or grooved. Sometimes it is 
compressed laterally, as in the aspen, and to this peculiarity the 
trembling of the leaves of this tree is due. At other times it is 
winged, as in lemon and Dionaea , or pitcher like, as in Sarracenia. 
In certain of the Australian acacias, and in some species of Oxalis 
and Bupleurum , the petiole is flattened in a vertical direction, the 
vascular bundles separating immediately after quitting the stem 
and running nearly parallel from base to apex. This kind of petiole 
(fig. 15) has been called a phyllodc. In these plants the laminae 
or blades of the leaves are pinnate or bipinnate, and are produced 
at the extremities of the phyllodes in a horizontal direction; but in 
many instances they are not developed, and the phyllode serves 
the purpose of a leaf. Some petioles are long, slender and sensitive 
to contact, and function as tendrils by means of which the plant 
climbs; as in the garden nasturtiums ( Tropaeolum ), clematis and 
others; and in compound leaves the midrib and some of the leaf- 
lets may similarly be transformed into tendrils, as in the pea and 
vetch. 

Leaf Base. — The leaf base is often developed as a sheath 
( vagina ), which embraces the whole or part of the circumference 
of the stem (fig. 3). This sheath is comparatively rare in dicoty- 
ledons, but is seen in plants of the family Umbelliferae, It is 
much more common amongst monocotyledons. In sedges the 
sheath forms a complete investment of the stem, whilst in grasses 
it is split on one side. In the latter plants there is also a mem- 
branous outgrowth, the ligule, at right angles to the median 
plane of the leaf from the point where the sheath passes into the 
lamina, there being no petiole (fig. 3). 

In leaves in which no sheath is produced we not infrequently 
find small foliar organs, stipules , at the base of the petiole (fig. 
16). The stipules are generally two in number, and they are 
important as supplying characters in certain natural orders. Thus 
‘they occur in the pea and bean family, in rosaceous plants and 
the family Rubiaceae. They are not common in dicotyledons with 


opposite leaves. Plants having stipules are called stipulate ; those 
having none are exstipulate. Stipules may be large or small, entire 
or divided, deciduous or persistent. They are not usually of the 
same form as the ordinary foliage leaves of the plant, from which 
they are distinguished by their lateral position at the base of the 
petiole. In the pansy (fig. 16) the true leaves are stalked and 
crenate, while the stipules are large, sessile and pinnatifid. In 
Lathyrus Aphaca and some other plants the true pinnate leaves 
are abortive, the petiole forms a tendril, and the stipules alone 
are developed, performing the office of leaves. In other instances 
the stipules unite together on the side of the stem opposite 
the leaf forming an ochrea, as in the dock family. The stip- 
ules are sometimes so minute as to be scarcely distinguishable 
without the aid of a lens, and so fugacious as to be visible only 
in the very young state of the leaf. They may assume a hard and 
9piny character, as in Robinia Pseudacacia (fig. 13), or, as in 
Smilax, each stipule may be represented by a tendril. At the base 
of the leaflets of a compound leaf, small stipules ( stipels ) are 
occasionally produced. 

Modifications. — Variations in the structure and forms of 
leaves and leaf-stalks are produced by the increased development 
of cellular tissue, by the abortion or degeneration of parts, by the 
multiplication or repetition of parts and by adhesion. When cel- 
lular tissue is developed to a great extent, leaves become succulent 
and occasionally assume a crisp or curled appearance. Such 
changes take place naturally, but they are often increased by the 
art of the gardener, and the object of many horticultural opera- 
tions is to increase the bulk and succulence of leaves. It is in this 
way that cabbages and savoys are rendered more delicate and nu- 
tritious. The leaves of barberry and of some species of Astrag- 
alus, and the stipules of the false acacia ( Robinia ) are spiny. To 
the same cause is due the spiny margin of the holly-leaf. When 
two lobes at the base of a leaf are prolonged beyond the stem 
and unite, the leaf is perfoliate , the stem appearing to pass 
through it, as in Bupleurum perfoliatum and Chlora perfoliata; 
when two leaves unite by their bases they become connate, 
as in Lonicera Caprifolium ; and when leaves adhere to the 
stem, forming a sort of winged or leafy appendage, they are 
decurrent , as in thistles. The formation of peltate leaves has been 
traced to the union of the lobes of a cleft leaf. In the leaf of the 
Victoria regia the transformation may be traced during germina- 
tion. The first leaves produced by the young plant are linear, the 
second are sagittate and hastate, the third are rounded-cordate 
and the next are orbicular. The cleft indicating the union of the 
lobes remains in the large leaves. The parts of the leaf are fre- 
quently transformed into tendrils, with the view of enabling the 
plants to twine round others for support. In Leguminous plants 
(the pea tribe) the pinnae are frequently modified to form ten- 
drils, as in Lathyrus Aphaca, in which the stipules perform the 
function of true leaves. In Flagellaria indica, Gloriosa superba 
and others, the midrib of the leaf ends in a tendril. In Smilax 
there are two stipulary tendrils. 

The pitchers of insectivorous plants are formed either by 
petioles or by laminae, and they are composed of one or more 
leaves. In Sarracenia and Heliamphora the pitcher is composed 
of the petiole of the leaf. In Nepenthes the pitcher is a modifica- 
tion of the lamina, the petiole often plays the part of a tendril, 
while the leaf base is flat and leaf-like. 

In Utricularia bladder-like sacs are formed by a modification 
of leaflets on the submerged leaves. 

In some cases the leaves are reduced to mere scales — cataphyl- 
lary leaves; they are produced abundantly upon underground 
shoots. In parasites ( Lathraea , Orobanche) and in plants growing 
on decaying vegetable matter ( saprophytes ), in which no chloro- 
phyll is formed, these scales are the only leaves produced. In 
Pinus the only leaves produced on the main stem and the lateral 
shoots are scales, the acicular leaves of the tree growing from 
axillary shoots. In Cycas whorls of scales alternate with large 
pinnate leaves. In many plants, as already noticed, phyllodes or 
stipules perform the function of leaves. The production of leaf- 
buds from leaves sometimes occurs as in Bryophyllum , and many 
plants of the order Gesneraceae. The leaf of Venus's fly-trap 
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(Dionaea muscipula) when cut off and placed in damp moss, with 
a pan of water underneath and a bell-glass for a cover, has pro- 
duced buds from which young plants were obtained. Some species 
of saxifrage and of ferns also produce buds on their leaves and 
fronds. In Nytnpltaea micrantha buds appear at the upper part 
of the petiole. 

Phyllotaxis. — Leaves occupy various positions on the stem and 
branches, and have received different names according to their 
situation. Thus leaves arising from the crown of the root, as in 
the primrose, are called radical; those on the stem are cauline; 
on flower-stalks, floral leaves (see Flower). The first leaves de- 
veloped are known as seed leaves or cotyledons. The arrangement 
of the leaves on the axis and its appendages is called phyllotaxis. 

In their arrangement leaves follow a definite order. The points 
on the stem at which leaves appear are called nodes; the part of 
the stem between two nodes is the internode. When two leaves are 
produced at the same node, one on each side of the stem or axis, 
and at the same level, they are opposite (fig. 18) ; when more than 
two are produced they are verticillate, and the circle of leaves is 
then called a verticil or whorl. When leaves are opposite, each suc- 
cessive pair may be placed at right angles to the pair immediately 
preceding. They are then said to decussate , following thus a law 
of alternation (fig. 17). The same occurs in the verticillate 
arrangement, the leaves of each whorl rarely being superposed 
on those of the whorl next it, but usually alternating so that each 
leaf in a whorl occupies the space between two leaves of the 
whorl next to it. There are considerable irregularities, however, 
in this respect, and the number of leaves in different whorls is 
not always uniform, as may be seen in Lysimachia vulgaris. When 
a single leaf is produced at a node, and the nodes are separated 
so that each leaf is placed at a different height on the stem, the 
leaves are alternate (fig. 18). A plane passing through the point 
of insertion of the leaf in the node, dividing the leaf into similar 
halves, is the median plane of the leaf ; and when the leaves are 
arranged alternately on an axis so that their median planes coin- 
cide they form a straight row or orthostichy. On every axis there 
are usually two or more orthostichies. In fig. 19 the leaves arise 
from nodes and the nodes are separated from each other by inter- 
nodes, the arrangement resulting in one leaf being placed above the 
other. In this case, then, there are two orthostichies, and the ar- 
rangement is said to be distichous. When the fourth leaf is di- 
rectly above the first, the arrangement is tristichous. The same 
arrangement continues throughout the branch, so that in the lat- 
ter case the 7th leaf is above the 4th, the 10th above the 7th; 
also the 5th above the 2nd, the 6th above the 3rd and so on. The 
size of the angle between the median planes of two consecutive 
leaves in an alternate arrangement is their divergence; and it is 
expressed in fractions of the circumference of the axis which is 
supposed to be a circle. In a regularly-formed straight branch 
covered with leaves, if a thread is passed from one to the other, 
turning always in the same direction, a spiral is described, and a 
certain number of leaves and of complete turns occur before reach- 
ing the leaf directly above that from which the enumeration com- 
menced. If this arrangement is expressed by a fraction, the numer- 
ator of which indicates the number of turns, and the denominator 
the number of internodes in the spiral cycle, the fraction will be 
found to represent the angle of divergence of the consecutive 
leaves on the axis. Thus, in fig. 20 A, B, the leaf cycle consists of 
five leaves, the 6th leaf being placed vertically over the 1st, the 
7th over the second and so on; while the number of turns between 
the 1st and 6th leaf is two; hence this arrangement is indicated by 
the fraction f . In other words, the distance or divergence between 
the first and second leaf, expressed in parts of a circle, is | of a 
circle or 360° X$= 144 0 . In fig. 19 the spiral is i, i.e., one 
turn and two leaves; the third leaf being placed vertically over 
the first and the divergence between the first and second leaf 
being one-half the circumference of a circle, 36o°Xi = 180 0 . 
Again, in a tristichous arrangement the number is or one turn 
and three leaves, the angular divergence being 120°. 

By this means we have a convenient mode of expressing on paper 
the exact position of the leaves upon an axis. And in many cases 
such a mode of expression is of excellent service in enabling us 


readily to understand the relations of the leaves. The divergences 
may also be represented diagrammatically on a horizontal projec- 
tion of the vertical axis, as in fig. 21. Here the outermost circle 
represents a section of that portion of the axis bearing the lowest 
leaf, the innermost represents the highest. The broad dark lines 
represent the leaves, and they are numbered according to their 
age and position. It will be seen at once that the leaves are ar- 
ranged in orthostichies marked I-V, and that these divide the cir- 
cumference into five equal portions. But the divergence between 
leaf 1 and leaf 2 is equal to | of the circumference, and the 
same is the case between 2 and 3, 3 and 4, etc. The divergence, 
then, is and from this we learn that, starting from any leaf on 
the axis, we must pass twice round the stem in a spiral through 
five leaves before reaching one directly over that with which we 
started. The line which, winding round an axis either to the right 
or to the left, passes through the points of insertion of all the 
leaves on the axis is termed the genetic spiral. In cases where 
the internodes are very short and the leaves are closely applied to 
each other, as in the house-leek, it is difficult to trace the genetic 
spiral. 

The spiral is not always constant throughout the whole length 
of an axis. The angle of divergence may alter either abruptly or 
gradually, and the phyllotaxis thus becomes very complicated. 
This change may be brought about by arrest of development, by 
increased development of parts or by a torsion of the axis. 

In dicotyledonous plants the first leaves produced (the coty- 
ledons) are opposite. This arrangement often continues during 
the life of the plant, but at other times it changes, passing into 
distichous and spiral forms. Some tribes of plants are distin- 
guished by the opposite or verticillate, others by their alternate, 
leaves. Labiate plants have decussate leaves, white Boraginaceae 
have alternate leaves, and Tiliaccae usually have distichous leaves; 
Rubiaceae have opposite leaves. Such arrangements as 
and are common in Dicotyledons. In monocotyledonous plants 
there is only one seed-leaf or cotyledon, and hence the arrange- 
ment is at first alternate; and it generally continues so more or 
less, rarely being verticillate. Such arrangements as J, $ and j are 
common in Monocotyledons, as in grasses, sedges and lilies. It 
has been found in general that, while the number 5 occurs in the 
phyllotaxis of Dicotyledons, 3 is common in that of Monocoty- 
ledons. 

Axillary Buds. — In the axil of previously formed leaves leaf- 
buds arise. These leaf-buds contain the rudiments of a shoot, and 
consist of leaves covering a growing point. The buds of trees of 
temperate climates, which lie dormant during the winter, are pro- 
tected by scale leaves. These scales or protective appendages of 
the bud consist either of the altered laminae or of the enlarged 
petiolary sheath, or of sfipules, as in the fig and magnolia, or of 
one or two of these parts combined. These are often of a coarse 
nature, serving a temporary purpose, and then falling off when the 
leaf is expanded. They are frequently covered with a resinous 
matter, as in balsam-poplar and horse-chestnut, or by a thick 
downy covering as in the willow. In plants of warm climates the 
buds have often no protective apparatus, and are then said to be 
naked. 

The arrangement of the leaves in the bud is termed vernation or 
prefoliation. In considering vernation we must take into account 
both the manner in which each individual leaf is folded and also 
the arrangement of the leaves in relation to each other. These 
vary in different plants, but in each species they follow a regular 
law. The leaves in the bud are either placed simply in apposition, 
or they are folded or rolled up longitudinally or laterally, giving 
rise to different kinds of vernation, as delineated in figs. 22 to 31, 
where the folded or curved lines represent the leaves, the thickened 
part being the midrib. The leaf taken individually is either folded 
longitudinally from apex to base, as in the tulip-tree, and called 
reclinate or replicate ; or rolled up in a circular manner from apex 
to base, as in ferns (fig. 22), and called circinate; or folded lat- 
erally, conduplicate (fig. 23), as in oak; or it has several folds like 
a fan, plicate or plaited (fig. 24), as in vine and sycamore, and in 
leaves with radiating vernation, where the ribs mark the foldings; 
or it is rolled upon itself, convolute (fig. 25), as in banana and 
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apricot; or its edges are rolled inwards, involute (fig. 26), as in 
violet; or outwards, revolute (fig. 27), as in rosemary. The differ- 
ent divisions of a cut leaf may be folded or rolled up separately, 
as in ferns, while the entire leaf may have either the same or a 
different kind of vernation. The leaves have a definite relation to 
each other in the bud, being either opposite, alternate or verticil- 
late; and thus different kinds of vernation are produced. Some- 
times they are nearly in a circle at the same level, remaining flat 
or only slightly convex externally, and placed so as to touch each 
other by their edges, thus giving rise to valvate vernation. At 
other times they are at different levels, and are applied over each 
other, so as to be imbricated , as in lilac, and in the outer scales of 
sycamore; and occasionally the margin of one leaf overlaps that 
of another, while it in its turn is overlapped by a third, so as to 
be twisted , spiral or contortive. When leaves are applied to each 
other face to face, without being folded or rolled together, they 
are oppressed. When the leaves are more completely folded they 
either touch at their extremities and are accumbent or opposite 
(fig. 28), or are folded inwards by their margin and become 
induplicate ; or a conduplicate leaf covers another similarly folded, 
which in turn covers a third, and thus the vernation is equitant 
(fig. 29), as in privet; or conduplicate leaves are placed so that 
the half of the one covers the half of another, and thus they be- 
come half -equitant (fig. 30), as in sage. When in the case of 
convolute leaves one leaf is rolled up within the other, it is super- 
volute (fig 31). The scales of a bud sometimes exhibit one kind 
of vernation and the leaves another. The same modes of ar- 
rangement occur in the flower-buds. 

Leaves, after performing their functions for a certain time, 
wither and die. In doing so they frequently change colour, and 
hence arise the beautiful and varied tints of the autumnal foliage 
Leaves which are articulated with the stem, as in the walnut and 
horse-chestnut, fall and leave a scar, while those which are con- 
tinuous with it remain attached for some time after they have lost 
their vitality. Most of the trees of Great Britain have deciduous 
leaves, their duration not extending over more than a few months, 
while in trees of warm climates the leaves often remain for two 
or more years. In tropical countries, however, many trees lose 
their leaves in the dry season. The period of defoliation varies in 
different countries according to the nature of the climate. Trees 
which are called evergreen, as pines and evergreen-oak, are always 
deprived of a certain number of leaves at intervals, sufficient being 
left, however, to preserve their green appearance. The fall is 
directly caused by the formation of a layer of tissue across the 
base of the leaf-stalk; the cells of this layer separate from one 
another and the leaf remains attached only by the fibres of the 
veins until it becomes finally detached by the wind or frost. Be- 
fore its fall the leaf has become dry owing to loss of water; cer- 
tain of the materials of the leaf pass back into the stem and 
are available for further growth. The leaf scar is protected by a 
change of a corky nature (suberization) in the walls of the exposed 
cells. (A. B. R.; V. H. B.) 

LEAF-CUTTER BEE, the name applied to solitary bees 
of the genus Megachile, which line their nests with portions of 
leaves or flower petals. These they cut out with their mandibles 
and fit together into thimble shaped cells one within the other, 
each one containing an egg and some pollen and honey paste 
The best known species, on both sides of the Atlantic, is M. 
centunctulus, which utilizes rose leaves. (SccBee; Hymenoptera.) 

LEAF-INSECT, the name given to orthopterous insects of 
the family Phasmidae, referred to the group Phyllinae and charac- 
terized by the presence of lateral laminae upon the legs and 
abdomen, which, in association with green colouring-matter, im- 
part a leaf-like appearance to the whole insect. In the female this 
deceptive resemblance is enhanced by the large size and foli- 
aceous form of the front wings which, when at rest, edge to 
edge on the abdomen, forcibly suggest in their veining the mid- 
rib and veins of an ordinary leaf. In this sex the posterior 
wings are reduced and functionless so far as flight is concerned; 
in the male they are ample, membranous and functional, while 
the anterior wings are small and not leaf-like. The freshly hatched 
young are reddish in colour; but turn green after feeding for a 


short time upon leaves. Since leaf-insects are purely vegetable 
feeders it is probable that their resemblance to leaves is for 
concealment from enemies. Their egg capsules are likewise 
protected by their similarity to various seeds. Leaf-insects range 
from India to the Seychelles on the one side, and to the Fiji 
Islands on the other. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. The creation of the League of 
Nations by the incorporation of the Covenant in the Treaty of 
Versailles and the other Treaties of Peace in 1919, was perhaps 
the most remarkable of all the direct results of the World War. 
For the text of this document see p. 832. (See also Europe; 
Security ) 

I. ORIGINS AND FOUNDATION 

The League of Nations is not an abnormal achievement of 
humap idealism — a great leap in advance beyond the achieve- 
ments of the present age, outstripping the practical needs and 
requirements of the world. On the contrary, it is a practical 
method for achieving practical ends which are of importance to 
every citizen of every country. The demand for an international 
organization to prevent war has often been made in the last four 
centuries. Fundamentally, this demand is that the relations of 
States shall be subjected to something analogous to the system of 
law and order to which men have subjected themselves within the 
smaller units in which they live. It is one example of the truth 
of the maxim of the Roman lawyers — ubi societas ibi lex. But the 
purpose and the content of the rules for the conduct of their 
relations — the lex — necessarily depend on the nature of the units 
of the society and on the nature of their relations. 

When Grotius wrote his famous work on the Law of Nations, 
he was writing of a Society of States whose intercourse was dis- 
turbed by the continual outbreak of war. Indeed, Europe had 
been convulsed by the Thirty Years’ War for a whole generation 
prior to the publication of his work. Thus it was natural and 
indeed inevitable that the rules which Grotius produced for the 
guidance of the Society of States, as he knew it, amounted to 
little more than a code of laws for the better conduct of war. He 
did, indeed, sketch the outlines of a law for the pacific relations 
of States, and, in the following century and a half, his successors 
developed to some extent what he had begun. But only after 
the Napoleonic wars was the first serious attempt made to estab- 
lish an organized system of conducting international affairs with a 
view to the avoidance of war. 

To Alexander of Russia’s scheme of a holy alliance we need 
only briefly allude. Though admirable in intention, it was re- 
jected as “sublime nonsense and mysticism” by Castlereagh, and it 
eventually degenerated into a mere prop of despotism supported 
by the empires of Central Europe and France. But the work of 
Castlereagh himself is worthy of closer attention. He tried to sub- 
stitute for the chaotic political methods of the past a system of 
diplomacy by conference, confining his efforts, however, to the 
Great Powers, though he desired to make their attitude to the 
smaller Powers one of “influence rather than authority.” He pro- 
vided his “Conference of Ambassadors” with an organized plan of 
work and with a secretariat, and he supplemented it by occasional 
conferences of the principal statesmen of the Concert. His con- 
ference of ambassadors continued to sit in one form or another 
for almost six years, and he held four or five of his conferences of 
principal statesmen. 

The European Concert. — Later in the 19th century, Castle- 
reagh’s work bore fruit in the European Concert, which proved 
on many occasions to be an effective instrument for the joint 
settlement of Balkan problems and for the maintenance of 
European peace. But at the time, and for the purpose for which 
he had created it, Castlereagh’s system of diplomacy by con- 
ference almost completely failed. It did so because it never had 
in it the seeds of life. Its members differed fundamentally on all 
the greater issues of international politics — while some of them 
were independent and autocratic sovereigns, subject to no con- 
trol, and without the pressure behind them of a general democratic 
will for peace. It could truly be said that international society 
was not ready for such schemes. 

Since the Napoleonic wars, however, forces have been at work 
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which have changed the economic condition of the world, knit- 
ting its many parts together, and making possible a permanent 
international political organization. The first of these forces is 
the revolution in communications in the course of the last cen- 
tury, which has brought the most remote parts of the world nearer 
to each other than neighbouring towns were 100 years ago. The 
second of the forces — a result of the first — is the remarkable 
raising of the standards of civilization through the co-operation 
of mankind in ever larger groups and in enterprises conceived and 
conducted on an ever greater scale. To-day, much of the world’s 
commerce is international, and it has become evident that the 
interests of any one civilized country are indissolubly bound up 
with those of every other country, so much so that no sensible 
statesman will ever again base his policy on the principle that his 
country will gain by another country’s loss. 

Nor is this community of interests between peoples confined 
to their material well-being. It extends to every sort of scientific, 
political and moral activity in which men co-operate for the 
progress of their race. On the other hand, revolution in communi- 
cations, rapidly destroying the factors of space and time, has 
rendered possible a development of warfare which has changed its 
whole character and rendered it universal and destructive in a 
sense never hitherto imagined. Indeed, it is not too much to assert 
that another World War would almost certainly throw mankind 
back into the dark ages. For these, among other reasons, some 
sort of international organization for the conduct of the relations 
of States was, in 1919, essential, if the human race was not to 
abandon the hopes and the ideals for which it had striven during 
centuries of progress. 

ESSENTIAL PROVISIONS OF THE COVENANT 

With the reasons for the failure of the earlier scheme of a 
century before, and with the nature of modern national States in 
our minds, we can perhaps now proceed to analyse the essential 
provisions of the Covenant. 

It may be taken as commonly accepted that the purposes and 
objects of a league are the following: first, the maintenance of 
peace; second, and as a corollary to the first, the solution of 
international disputes by methods of law, if and when the neces- 
sary law exists; when it does not, their solution by political 
methods, by public debate, by impartial investigation and by con- 
ciliation on the basis of the accepted canons of right and justice; 
third, the promotion of international co-operation. 

Membership. — Article 1 of the Covenant consists of the rules 
of membership of the League. These rules constitute a statement 
of the principles concerning membership that are essential if the 
members of the League are to have confidence that their mutual 
undertakings will be carried out. 

Representation. — Articles 2, 3 and 4 of the Covenant stipulate 
for the creation of an Assembly consisting of three representatives 
of each member of the League, and for a smaller Council. The 
Covenant does not lay down the intervals at which these bodies 
shall meet; it merely stipulates that the Assembly shall meet at 
stated intervals and from time to time as occasion may require; 
and that the Council shall meet in the same way, and at least once 
a year. 

Articles 6 and 7 provide for the necessary secretariat, and for 
the nomination of a secretary-general, who shall make all the 
appointments to the staff with the approval of the Council. These 
articles also provide that every position in the secretariat shall be 
open to women. So much for the institutional organisation of the 
League as it was established by the Covenant. 

Disputes. — With regard to the agreements not to resort to war, 
the Covenant embodies almost everything that any responsible 
authority had in 1919 advocated as practicable. By Article 12 
the members agree that if there should arise between them any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter 
either to arbitration or to judicial settlement, or to inquiry by 
the Council, and they agree that they will in no case resort to arms 
until three months after award by the arbitrators or judicial 
decision, or a report has been made by the council. Article 12 
thus not only embodies an agreement not to go to war without 


previous recourse to peaceful methods of settlement for disputes, 
but also lays down alternative procedures by which, through, the 
agency of the League, settlement can be effected. These two 
articles, indeed, leave great elasticity, but their purpose was to 
secure the establishment of a permanent court of international 
law to which the parties should in the normal course take disputes 
of a legal nature. 

There is, moreover, at the end of Article 14, a clause designed 
to increase the value of the Permanent Court. This clause pro- 
vides that the court may give an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by the Council or by the 
Assembly. Thus the Covenant included provisions which went far 
towards enabling all international disputes of a genuinely legal 
nature to be determined by legal methods. 

With regard to the other alternative method provided for the 
settlement of disputes, which members agree to by Article 12, that 
is to say, inquiry by the Council, Article 15 lays down in consid- 
erable detail the procedure which is to be adopted. It provides 
that any party to a dispute can oblige the League to take cogni- 
zance of it by giving notice to the secretary-general. The parties 
undertake to communicate to the secretary-general as promptly 
as possible statements of their case, with all the relevant facts 
and papers. The Council is then given discretion to endeavour to 
effect a settlement of the dispute, and it is provided that if its 
efforts are successful, a statement shall be made public giving such 
an account of the dispute and of the settlement arrived at as the 
Council may deem proper. If the Council fails to settle the dis- 
pute, it is to make a report setting forth the merits of the dispute 
and the recommendations which the Council thinks would be suit- 
able for a settlement, and this report is to be published. A report 
may be made either unanimously or by a majority vote, and any 
individual member of the League which is represented on the 
Council has a right to make its own public statement concerning 
the dispute. 

There is a further provision in Article 15 to the effect that if 
such a report is agreed to by the Council unanimously, with the 
exception of the representatives of one or more of the parties to 
the dispute, the members of the League — including the parties — 
agree that they will not go to war with any party to the dispute 
who complies with the provisions of the report. This is a most 
important additional limitation of the right of members to resort 
to arms. Article 15 also allows an appeal from the Council to the 
Assembly, provided it is made within 14 days after the submission 
of the dispute to the Council. If a dispute is so referred to the 
Assembly, the Assembly is to deal with the matter in the same way 
as the Council, and if its report is agreed to by all the members 
of the League represented on the Council, and by a majority of 
the other members of the League, exclusive in each case of the 
representatives of the parties to the dispute, it has the same force 
as a unanimous report agreed to by the Council, i.e., the members 
of the League must not go to war with any of the parties to the 
dispute which accept it. 

These Articles, then, provide two, or rather three, methods by 
which disputes can be settled by peaceful means through the 
agency of the League. The first provides for legal verdicts by 
the Permanent Court, when such verdicts are possible and useful; 
the second for arbitration by some special tribunal agreed to by 
the parties to a dispute; and the third, for settlement by the 
political agency of the Council or the Assembly, in accordance 
with procedure based on the principles of full publicity and 
strict impartiality. The authors of the Covenant believed that 
publicity would of itself ensure impartiality; that it was not 
conceivable that a council, acting as the representative of the 
whole body of the League and in circumstances of utmost pub- 
licity, should conduct its inquiries into a dispute in any way not 
consistent with the strictest fairness to all the parties concerned. 

Sanctions. — Articles 12 to 15 also make provision for the next 
essential of a league — united pressure by all the members against 
any of their number which disregards its undertakings. In pro- 
viding for a public report by the Council on the merits of a dis- 
pute and for the publication of its recommendations as to a 
settlement, the Covenant lays down a method which, in prac- 
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tice, must exert the strongest moral pressure on any State which ! 
in defiance of Article 12 is disposed to go to war. 

But the Covenant goes beyond this, and provides in Article 
16 that, if any member of the League in contravention of its 
agreements resorts to arms, such a member is ipso facto ‘‘deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other members of 
the League,” and the other members are obliged to prevent all 
financial, commercial or personal intercourse between the na- 
tionals of the Covenant-breaking State and the nationals of 
any other State. It is difficult in the disturbed condition of 
the world after the World War to realise just what would be the 
effect of such a complete economic and financial boycott in times 
of normal peace. But it is not too much to say that no civilised 
State would, in 1914, have ventured to declare war had it been 
threatened by such a universal boycott as is stipulated by Article 
16 of the Covenant. 

It is sometimes held that in providing for such a universal 
boycott, the Covenant goes beyond the essentials of a league. It 
is sometimes even held that it goes beyond what is practicable 
and wise. But it must be remembered that Article 16 only comes 
into force if a State insists on going to war without waiting for 
any attempt at peaceful settlement, or where an agreed tribunal 
or a unanimous council have given a decision which has been 
accepted by the other party- In other cases ultimate resort to 
war is envisaged under the Covenant as legitimate, and the 
obligations of Article 16 would not come into force. Indeed against 
a genuinely recalcitrant member of the League, the Covenant goes 
even further. Article 16 lays down that in addition to the block- 
ade which is an automatic obligation of all the members of the 
League, the council shall consider and shall recommend to the 
several Governments concerned, what military, naval or air forces 
members of the League shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the Covenant. In other words, while 
leaving again the greatest possible elasticity, the Covenant fore- 
shadows united military action, if it is necessary, against a Cove- 
nant-breaking State. 

The provisions summarized above, relating to membership, 
machinery, arrangements for the peaceful settlement of disputes 
and sanctions, cover the essentials of any league designed to main- 
tain peace. 

FURTHER PROVISIONS OF THE COVENANT 

How far, and in what respects, does the Covenant go beyond 
these essentials? 

Guarantees. — First, there are the much-discussed provisions 
of Article 10. This Article has been very generally misunder- 
stood. Its effect is to guarantee the members of the League 
against external aggression which would impair their territorial 
integrity or political independence; but this guarantee is only 
to be enforced as the Council acting unanimously shall agree. 
In practice the protection against sudden and unjust attacks 
provided by Articles 12-16 will probably be much more useful, 
and, if executed, all that is required. Article 10 is really only a 
rather clumsy assertion that territorial or political changes shall 
not be made by aggressive w T ar. Such changes, if required, must 
be made under Article 19, which enables the Assembly to recon- 
sider treaties which have become obsolete or dangerous to peace. 

Armaments. — Secondly, it may perhaps be said that, by the 
provisions of Article 8 on the subject of armaments, the Cove- 
nant introduces something which is extraneous to an agreement 
to preserve the peace. But the history of the 20th century has 
demonstrated that if you prepare for war you will have war; that 
increase of armaments in one country provokes increase of 
armaments in other countries, and that if rivalry in preparation 
for war continues, within a certain time war will break out. The 
authors of the Covenant believed that unless rivalry in arma- 
ments could be prevented, any league of nations, however it be 
constituted, would fail. They therefore thought an agreement 
not to engage in unlimited competition in armaments absolutely 
necessary to the peace of the world. The Covenant deals with 
the matter in a way which is pre-eminently practical and sane. 
It recognises that the maintenance of peace requires the reduc- 


tion of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety, and directs the Council to formulate plans for 
such reduction for the consideration of the several members of 
the League. In other words, the members agree to co-operate in 
working out a general international plan embodying scales in 
accordance with which their armaments shall be limited or 
reduced. (See Disarmament.) 

Further, the members agree that they will, through the League, 
endeavour to take measures for abolishing the evil effects of the 
private manufacture of armaments and material of war, and 
they agree to exchange full information as to their armaments, 
their preparations for war and the condition of their industries 
which may be adapted to warlike purposes. Lastly, by Article 23 
they agree that, subject to conventions to be arranged, the inter- 
national traffic in arms, admittedly one of the minor contributing 
causes of war, shall be placed under the League’s supervision. 

These are only general principles. In themselves they would 
be of small value. But it was hoped by the authors of the Cove- 
nant that the action of the permanent machinery of the League 
would in time enable its members to give effect to the purpose of 
Article 8; and that thus great strides would be made towards 
the disarmament which everyone desires. In this respect, as in 
others, the authors of the Covenant were careful not to travel 
too fast; they laid foundations on which those who were to 
wield authority in the League could later build. 

Secret Treaties.— By providing in Article 18 for the publica- 
tion of all treaties, the Covenant may be regarded as again going 
beyond the essentials of a League of Nations. Yet no reasonable 
man can doubt that, under the diplomatic system which prevailed 
before 1914, secret treaties of alliance, directly by their mere 
existence and indirectly through the mistrust which they created, 
were one of the serious causes of international conflict. 

Mandates. — Article 22 of the Covenant introduces a new prin- 
ciple into international affairs which is certainly extraneous to 
the central purpose of a league. The mandates system which it 
creates is a great experiment in the government by advanced 
peoples of backward territories and races. The main principles 
are simple. The Article is based on the proposition that back- 
ward peoples and territories are not for the future to be exploited 
for the exclusive benefit of those who govern them; that, on the 
contrary, their interests and well-being constitute a sacred trust 
of civilisation and that the way in which they are ruled is a 
matter of interest to the world at large. The Article therefore 
lays down that in the government of such territories the interests 
and progress of the inhabitants must be the guiding purpose of 
the administration. The methods by which their interests are 
to be protected and their development secured vary, of course, 
in every case with the nature of the territory and the character of 
the people concerned. But in every case the fundamental principles 
are the same; and to secure the observance of them the Covenant 
imposes on the mandatories a duty to make annual reports for 
submission to a permanent mandates commission; which is, in 
turn, to report to the Council. Here again the Covenant relies on 
publicity and public opinion as a guarantee that Article 22 will 
be faithfully carried into effect. (See Mandates ) 

International Co-operation. — With regard to international 
co-operation, the Covenant in Articles 23 and 24 goes a great deal 
further than might be considered essential. It provides in general 
terms for the establishment of a labour organisation (which in fact 
lias been elaborated separately by another agreement; see Inter- 
national Labour Organization) ; for the equitable treatment of 
commerce; for the development of freedom of transit; for League 
supervision of the traffic in arms; for League action in matters of 
public health and for the general supervision by the League of 
all official, and also, if necessary or useful, of unofficial, inter- 
national offices established for international purposes of general 
interest. The general effect of these provisions is to make the 
League what it is clearly desirable that it should be — a central 
organism through which international activities of every sort can 
be co-ordinated and, when useful, assisted by the Council and the 
secretariat. There can be no doubt that the result of this must 
be to prevent waste of effort and promote efficiency in the conduct 
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of international business of every kind. 

Amendments. — In the last place the Covenant, by Article 26, 
provides a method by which it can itself be amended; and this, 
it may be held, is not an essential of a league. It is true that the 
Covenant might have been regarded as an ordinary international 
treaty, valid, as most treaties are now made, for a certain fixed 
period, at the end of whicli it might have been renewed or changed 
by the ordinary methods. But it was precisely because the 
authors of the Covenant did not regard it as an ordinary inter- 
national treaty that they provided a special means for amend- 
ment; and there can be no doubt that, morally, Article 26 is of 
great significance, and that practically it may prove to be of 
great constitutional value. It still leaves it difficult to secure 
amendment of the terms of the Covenant. It can only be done 
if all the members of the Council and the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly are agreed. But the fact that amendment 
is definitely envisaged is in itself important. 

General Observations. — Generally, it may be said that when 
the Covenant goes beyond the essential features which are neces- 
sary to any effective league to preserve peace, it does so with one 
of two objects in view. Either it is with the purpose of giving real 
life to the machinery which it establishes: of bringing the inter- 
national forces actually at work into effective co-operation, in 
order that members of the League may be brought closer together, 
and the League itself be strengthened and have the vitality that 
comes from continuous and varied work; or else it is with the 
purpose of removing those deep-seated causes which public opinion 
has recognised as having led to war. It is not by chance that the 
Covenant contains more or less elaborate provisions concerning 
armaments, the traffic in arms, annexation by conquest, the 
avoidance of unfair economic competition, imperial rivalry in the 
exploitation of backward countries, secret treaties and alliances. 
It is because these things have led to war in the past that the 
Covenant seeks to deal with them in a practical and effective 
way, to the end that war may be rendered less probable in the 
future. 

Elasticity is one of the chief “notes” of the whole machinery of 
the League. The Council and the Assembly are free to develop 
their own methods and systems as they choose, to appoint com- 
mittees and commissions at their discretion, and to draw up codes 
of procedure which they can themselves change; they are thus 
able to give to the general principles of the Covenant the free 
development which experience may dictate. 

PREPARATION AND ENFORCEMENT 

The Covenant was prepared by a special commission of the 
Peace Conference of Paris, consisting of ten representatives of 
the Great Powers and nine representatives of the smaller Allied 
States. This commission, appointed on Jan. 20, 1919, was a body 
of remarkable authority. Presided over by President Wilson, its 
members included Colonel House, General Smuts (later Prime 
Minister of South Africa), Lord Robert (Viscount) Cecil, M. 
L£on Bourgeois (former Prime Minister of France), M. Venizelos 
(Prime Minister of Greece), M. Pessoa (later President of 
Brazil), M. Vesnitch (later Prime Minister of Yugoslavia), M. 
Scialoja (later Foreign Minister of Italy), M. Hymans (Foreign 
Minister of Belgium) and others. 

The first draft prepared by the commission, based on proposals 
put forward jointly by the British and American delegations, 
was laid before the Peace Conference at a public meeting on 
Feb. 14; it was thereafter amended in the light of criticisms made 
by the Conference, by the press and by the neutral Powers at a 
special meeting held for the purpose of hearing their views; and 
the final draft was adopted by the Plenary Conference at another 
public meeting on April 28. It was, on the insistence of Presi- 
dent Wilson, inserted as Part I. of the Peace Treaties made with 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. By this device the 
Allied Powers were prevented from making peace with their 
enemies without being members of the League. 

With the entry into force of the Treaty of Versailles on Jan. 
10, 1920, the League of Nations came legally into existence. 
Prior to this date, preliminary organisation of its work had been 


carried on by the secretary-general under the authority of a 
committee of the Powers. When all the Allied Powers had ratified 
the Peace Treaties (except the U.S.A., Hejaz arid Ecuador, who 
failed to do so) the members of the League numbered 29. To 
these were added during the course of 1920 the neutral Powers, 13 
in all, who in accordance with Article I. of the Covenant acceded 
to it without reservation. By successive admissions of ex-enemy 
and other States, the number of members had by 1928 risento 54. 

See also Disarmament; Sanctions and Guarantees; 
Treaties: Versailles, Treaty of, etc. 
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II. TEXT OF THE COVENANT 

(The following articles embody [in italics'] amendments to 
Article 6 [in force from Aug. 13, 1924], Articles 12, 13 and 15 
[in force from Sept. 26, 1924], and Article 4 [in force from July 
29, 1926]. The numbering of the paragraphs is in accordance 
with the resolution adopted by the Assembly on Sept. 21, 1926.) 

THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The High Contracting Parties, 

In order to promote international co-operation and to achieve 
international peace and security 

by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 
by the prescription of open, just and honourable relations 
between nations, 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of inter- 
national law as the actual rule of conduct among Govern- 
ments, 

and by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect 
for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organised 
peoples with one another, 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Article i 

1. The original Members of the League of Nations shall be 
those of the Signatories which are named in the Annex to this 
Covenant and also such of those other States named in the Annex 
as shall accede without reservation to this Covenant. Such 
accession shall be effected by a Declaration deposited with the 
Secretariat within two months of the coming into force of the 
Covenant. Notice thereof shall be sent to all other Members of 
the League 

2. Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annex may become a Member of the League if its 
admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided 
that it shall give effective guarantees of its sincere intention to 
observe its international obligations, and shall accept such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its military, 
naval and air forces and armaments. 

3. Any Member of the League may, after two years’ notice 
of its intention so to do, withdraw from the League, provided that 
all its international obligations and all its obligations under this 
Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

Article 2 

The action of the League under this Covenant shall be effected 
through the instrumentality of an Assembly and of a Council, 
with a permanent Secretariat. 

Article 3 

1. The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of the Mem- 
bers of the League. 

2. The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time 
to time as occasion may require at the Seat of the League or at 
such other place as may be decided upon. 
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3. The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace 
of the world. 

4. At meetings of the Assembly, each Member of the League 
shall have one vote, and may have not more than three Repre- 
sentatives. 

Article 4 

1. The Council shall consist of Representatives of the Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers, 1 together with Represent- 
atives of four other Members of the League. These four Mem- 
bers of the League shall be selected by the Assembly from time 
to time in its discretion. Until the appointment of the Repre- 
sentatives of the four Members of the League first selected by 
the Assembly, Representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain and 
Greece, shall be Members of the Council. 

2. With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the 
Council may name additional Members of the League whose 
Representatives shall always be Members of the Council 2 ; the 
Council with like approval may increase the number of Members 
of the League to be selected by the Assembly for representation 
on the Council. 3 

2 bis . 4 The Assembly shall fix by a two-thirds majority the 
rules dealing with the election of the non-permanent Members 
of the Council, a 7 id particularly such regidations as relate to 
their term of office and the conditions of re -eligibility. 

3. The Council shall meet from time to time as occasion may 
require, and at least once a year, at the Seat of the League, or 
at such other place as may be decided upon. 

4. The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter 
Within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of 
the world. 

5. Any Member of the League not represented on the Council 
shall be invited to send a Representative to sit as a member at 
any meeting of the Council during the consideration of matters 
specially affecting the interests of that Member of the League. 

6. At meetings of the Council, each Member of the League 
represented on the Council shall have one vote, and may have 
not more than one Representative. 

Article 5 

1. Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant 
or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at any meeting 
of the Assembly or of the Council shall require the agreement 
of all the Members of the League represented at the meeting. 

2. All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly or of 
the Council, including the appointment of Committees to investi- 
gate particular matters, shall be regulated by the Assembly or 
by the Council and may be decided by a majority of the Members 
of the League represented at the meeting 

3. The first meeting of the Assembly and the first meeting 
of the Council shall be summoned by the President of the United 
States of America. 

Article 6 

1. The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the Seat 
of the League. The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General 
and such secretaries and staff as may be required. 

2. The first Secretary-General shall be the person named in 
the Annex; thereafter the Secretary-General shall be appointed 
by the Council with the approval of the majority of the Assembly. 

^he Principal Allied and Associated Powers are the following: 
The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy 
and Japan ( see Preamble of the Treaty of Peace with Germany). 

2 In virtue of this paragraph of the Covenant, Germany was nomi- 
nated as a permanent Member of the Council on September 8th, 1926. 

3 The number of Members of the Council selected by the Assembly 
was increased to six instead of four by virtue of a resolution adopted 
by the Third Assembly on Sept. 25, 1922. By a resolution of the 
Assembly on Sept. 8, 1926, the number of members of the Council 
selected by the Assembly was increased to nine. 

4 This Amendment came into force on July 29, 1926, in accordance 
with Article 26 of the Covenant. 
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3. The secretaries and staff of the Secretariat shall be appointed 
by the Secretary-General with the approval of the Council. 

4. The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity at all 
meetings of the Assembly and of the Council. 

5 1 . The expenses of the League shall be borne by the Members 
of the League in the proportion decided by the Assembly. 

Article 7 

1. The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 

2. The Council may at any time decide that the Seat of the 
League shall be established elsewhere 

3. All positions under or in connection with the League, in- 
cluding the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and women. 

4. Representatives of the Members of the League and officials 
of the League when engaged on the business of the League shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities 

5. The buildings and other property occupied by the League 
or its officials or by Representatives attending its meetings shall 
be inviolable. 

Article 8 

1. The Members of the League recognise that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforcement 
by common action of international obligations. 

2. The Council, taking account of the geographical situation 
and circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for such 
reduction for the consideration and action of the several Gov- 
ernments. 

3. Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision 
at least every ten years. 

4. After these plans shall have been adopted by the several 
Governments, the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be 
exceeded without the concurrence of the Council. 

5. The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open to 
grave objections. The Council shall advise how the evil effects at- 
tendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, due regard being 
had to the necessities of those Members of the League which are 
not able to manufacture the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

6. The Members of the League undertake to interchange full 
and frank information as to the scale of their armaments, their 
military, naval and air programmes and the condition of such of 
their industries as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 

Article 9 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to advise the 
Council on the execution of the provisions of Articles 1 and 8 and 
on military, naval and air questions generally. 

Article 10 

The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the League. In case of 
any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 

Article ii 

1. Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any 
of the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any 
action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations. In case any such emergency should arise the 
Secretary-General shall on the request of any Member of the 
League forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. 

J This Amendment came into force on August 13, 1924, in accordance 
with Article 26 of the Covenant and replaces the following paragraph: 

“5. The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the Members 
of the League in accordance with the apportionment of the expenses 
of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union.” 
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2. It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member 
of the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the 
Council any circumstance whatever affecting international rela- 
tions which threatens to disturb international peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 

Article 12 1 

1. The Members of the League agree that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or judicial settlement or 
to enquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to resort to 
war until three months after the award by the arbitrators or the 
judicial decision or the report by the Council. 

2. In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators 
or the judicial decision shall be made within a reasonable time, and 
the report of the Council shall be made within six months after 
the submission of the dispute. 

Article 13 

1. The Members of the League agree that whenever any dis- 
pute shall arise between them which they recognize to be suitable 
for submission to arbitration or judicial settlement, and which 
cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will submit 
the whole subject-matter to arbitration or judicial settlement. 

2. Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any 
question of international law, as to the existence of any fact which, 
if established would constitute a breach of any international 
obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be 
made for any such breach, are declared to be among those which 
are generally suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial 
settlement. 

3. For the consideration of any such dispute , the court to which 
the case is referred shall be the Permane?it Court of International 
Justice , established in accordance with Article 14 , or any tribunal 
agreed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any con- 
vention existing between them. 

4. The Members of the League agree that they will carry out 
in full good faith any award or decision that may be rendered, and 
that they will not resort to war against a Member of the League 
which complies therewith. In the event of any failure to carry 
out such an award or decision , the Council shall propose what steps 
should be taken to give effect thereto. 

Article 14 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of the 
League for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The Court shall be competent 
to hear and determine any dispute of an international. character 
which the parties thereto submit to it. The Court may also give 
an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it 
by the Council or by the Assembly. 

Article 15 

1. If there should arise between Members of the League any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to 
arbitration or judicial settlement in accordance with Article 13, 
the Members of the League agree that they will submit the 
matter to the Council. Any party to the dispute may effect such 
submission by giving notice of the existence of the dispute to the 
Secretary-General, who will make all necessary arrangements for 
a full investigation and consideration thereof. 

2. For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate 
to the Secretary-General, as promptly as possible, statements of 
their case with all the relevant facts and papers, and the Council 
may forthwith direct the publication thereof. 

3. The Council shall endeavour to effect a settlement of the 
dispute, and if such efforts are successful, a statement shall be 
made public giving such facts and explanations regarding the 

*The Amendments printed in italics in Articles 12, 13 (1) (2) 
(3) (4) 15 (i)> came into force on September 26, 1924, in accord- 
ance with Article 26 of the Covenant. The original texts were identical 
with these now in force except for the absence of the words in italics. 


dispute and the terms of settlement thereof as the Council may 
deem appropriate. 

4. If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council either unan- 
imously or by a majority vote shall make and publish a report 
containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the rec- 
ommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard 
thereto. 

5. Any Member of the League represented on the Council 
may make public a statement of the facts of the dispute and of 
its conclusions regarding the same. 

6. If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by 
the members thereof other than the Representatives of one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League 
agree that they will not go to war with any party to the dispute 
which complies with the recommendations of the report. 

7. If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the Represent- 
atives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members 
of the League reserve to themselves the right to take such action 
as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right 
and justice. 

8. If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of 
them, and is found by the Council, to arise out of a matter which 
by international law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of 
that party, the Council shall so report, and shall make no rec- 
ommendation as to its settlement. 

9. The Council may in any case under this Article refer the 
dispute to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the 
request of either party to the dispute provided that such request 
be made within fourteen days after the submission of the dispute 
to the Council. 

10. In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions 
of this Article and of Article 12 relating to the action and 
powers of the Council shall apply to the action and powers of 
the Assembly, provided that a report made by the Assembly, 
if concurred in by the Representatives of those Members of the 
League represented on the Council and of a majority of the other 
Members of the League, exclusive in each case of the Represent- 
atives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same force as 
a report by the Council concurred in by all the members thereof 
other than the Representatives of one or more of the parties to 
the dispute. 

Article 16 

i. 1 Should any Member of the League resort to war in disre- 
gard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall ipso 
facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
other Members of the League, which hereby undertake imme- 

Second Assembly, in October 1921, proposed that Article 
16, paragraph I., be amended to read: 

“Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of 
its Covenants under Articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all other Members 
of the* League, which hereby undertake immediately to subject it 
to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of 
all intercourse between persons residing in their territory and persons 
residing in the territory of the Covenant-breaking State, and the 
prevention of all financial, commercial or personal intercourse between 
persons residing in the territory of the Covenant-breaking State and 
persons residing in the territory of any other State, whether a 
Member of the League or not.” 

On Sept. 27, 1924 the Fifth Assembly expressed the view that 
“it is no longer opportune for further Members of the League to 
ratify the said amendment” to Article 16, paragraph I., and recom- 
mended “in place thereof” the following: 

“The latter part of the first paragraph of Article 16 of the Covenant 
shall read as follows: “Which hereby undertake immediately to subject 
it to the severance of all trade or financial relations and to prohibit 
all intercourse at least between persons resident within their territories 
and persons resident within the territory of the Covenant-breaking 
State, and if they deem it expedient, also between their nationals 
and the nationals of the Covenant-breaking State, and to prevent 
all financial, commercial or personal intercourse at least between 
persons resident within the territory of that State and persons resident 
within the territory of any other State, whether a Member of the 
League or not, and if they deem it expedient, also between the 
nationals of that State and the nationals of any other State, whether 
a member of the League or not.” 
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diately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prphibition of all intercourse between their nationals 
and the nationals of the Covenant-breaking State, and the pre- 
vention of all financial, commercial or personal intercourse be- 
tween the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the na- 
tionals of any other State, whether a Member of the League 
or not. 

2. 1 It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to rec- 
ommend to the several Governments concerned what effective 
military, naval or air force the Members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
the covenants of the League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and economic 
measures which are taken under this Article, in order to min- 
imise the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above meas- 
ures, and that they will mutually support one another in resisting 
any special measures aimed at one of their number by the Cove- 
nant-breaking State, and that they will take the necessary steps 
to afford passage through their territory to the forces of any of 
the Members of the League which are co-operating to protect 
the covenants of the League. 

4. Any Member of the League which has violated any cove- 
nant of the League may be declared to be no longer a Member 
of the League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the 
Representatives of all the other Members of the League repre- 
sented thereon. 

Article 17 

1. In the event of a dispute between a Member of the League 
and a State which is not a Member of the League, or between 
States not Members of the League, the State or States not Mem- 
bers of the League shall be invited to accept the obligations of 
membership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, upon 
such conditions as the Council may deem just. If such invitation 
is accepted, the provisions of Articles 12 to 16 inclusive shall 
be applied with such modifications as may be deemed necessary 
by the Council. 

2. Upon such invitation being given the Council shall imme- 
diately institute an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute 
and recommend such action as may seem best and most effectual 
in the circumstances. 

3. If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations 
of membership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, 
and shall resort to war against a Member of the League, the pro- 
visions of Article 16 shall be applicable as against the State 
taking such action. 

4. If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to 
accept the obligations of membership in the League for the pur- 
poses of such dispute, the Council may take such measures and 
make such recommendations as will prevent hostilities and will 
result in the settlement of the dispute. 

^he Second Assembly, Oct. 4, 19,21, also proposed to insert the 
three following paragraphs between paragraphs 1 and 2 of the original 
text; 

“It is for the Council to give an opinion whether or not a breach 
of the Covenant has taken place. In deliberations on this question in 
the Council the votes of Members of the League alleged to have 
resorted to war, and of Members against whom such action was 
directed, shall not be counted. 

“The Council will notify to all Members of the League the date 
which it recommends for the application of the economic pressure 
under this Article. 

“Nevertheless, the Council may, in the case of particular Members, 
postpone the coming into force of any of these measures for a specified 
period where it is satisfied that such a postponement will facilitate the 
attainment of the object of the measures referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, or that it is necessary in order to minimise the loss and 
inconvenience which will be caused to such Members.” 

The Sixth Assembly, Sept. 21, 1925, proposed that the following 
amendment should be, made to paragraph 2 of the original text (which 
becomes paragraph 5 of the text as amended in 1921) ; 

“The words ‘in such case’ in the second paragraph of the original 
text of Article 16 of the Covenant shall be deleted.” 

None of these proposed amendments had come into force by Nov. 
1928. 


Article 18 

Every treaty or international engagement entered into here- 
after by any Member of the League shall be forthwith registered 
with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be published by 
it. No such treaty or international engagement shall be binding 
until so registered. 

Article 19 

The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsidera- 
tion by Members of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world. 

Article 20 

1. The Members of the League severally agree that this 
Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or understand- 
ings inter se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and 
solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter enter into any 
engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

2. In case any Member of the League shall, before becoming 
a Member of the League, have undertaken any obligations in- 
consistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty 
of such Member to take immediate steps to procure its release 
from such obligations. 

Article 21 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity 
of international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the Monroe doctrine, for securing 
the maintenance of peace. 

Article 22 

1. To those colonies and territories which as a consequence 
of the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the 
States which formerly governed them and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenu- 
ous conditions of the modern world, there should be applied the 
principle that the well-being and development of such peoples 
form a sacred trust of civilization and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 

2. The best method of giving practical effect to this principle 
is that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to ad- 
vanced nations who by reason of their resources, their experi- 
ence or their geographical position can best undertake this re- 
sponsibility, and who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage 
should be exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the 
League. 

3. The character of the mandate must differ according to the 
stage of the development of the people, the geographical situa- 
tion of the territory, its economic conditions and other similar 
circumstances. 

4. Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire have reached a stage of development where their exist- 
ence as independent nations can be provisionally recognised sub- 
ject to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by 
a Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone. 
The wishes of these communities must be a principal considera- 
tion in the selection of the Mandatory. 

5. Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such 
a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the administra- 
tion of the territory under conditions which will guarantpe freedom 
of conscience and religion, subject only to the maintenance of 
public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the 
slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the preven- 
tion of the establishment of fortifications or military and naval 
bases and of military training of the natives for other than police 
purposes and the defence of territory, and will also secure 
equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other Members 
of the League. 

6. There are territories, such as South-West Africa and certain 
of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of 
their population, or their small size, or their remoteness from the 
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centres of civilization, or their geographical contiguity to the ter- 
ritory of the Mandatory, and other circumstances, can be best 
administered under the laws of the Mandatory as integral por- 
tions of its territory, subject to the safeguards above mentioned in 
the interests of the indigenous population. 

7. In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the 
Council an annual report in reference to the territory committed 
to its charge. 

8. The degree of authority, control, or administration to be 
exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon 
by the Members of the League, be explicitly defined in each case 
by the Council. 

9. A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to advise the 
Council on all matters relating to the observance of the mandates. 

Article 23 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of interna- 
tional conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, the 
Members of the League: 

(a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labour for men, women and children, both in 
their own countries and in all countries to which their com- 
mercial industrial relations extend, and for that purpose will 
establish and maintain the necessary international organ- 
izations; 

(b) undertake to secure just treatment of the native inhabi- 
tants of territories under their control; 

(c) will entrust the League with the general supervision over 
the execution of agreements with regard to the traffic in 
women and children, and the traffic in opium and other 
dangerous drugs; 

( d ) will entrust the League with the general supervision of the 
trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in which 
the control of this traffic is necessary in the common 
interest; 

( e ) will make provision to secure and maintain freedom of 
communications and of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all Members of the League. In this con- 
nection, the special necessities of the regions devastated 
during the war of 1914-1918 shall be borne in mind; 

(/) will endeavour to take steps in matters of international 
concern for the prevention and control of disease. 

Article 24 

1. There shall be placed under the direction of the League all 
international bureaux already established by general treaties if the 
parties to such treaties consent All such international bureaux and 
all commissions for the regulation of matters of international 
interest hereafter constituted shall be placed under the direction 
of the League. 

2. In all matters of international interest which are regulated 
by general conventions but which are not placed under the control 
of international bureaux or commissions, the Secretariat of the 
League shall, subject to the consent of the Council and if desired 
by the parties, collect and distribute all relevant information and 
shall render any other assistance which may be necessary or 
desirable. 

3. The Council may include as part of the expenses of the 
Secretariat the expenses of any bureau or commission which is 
placed undgr the direction of the League. 

Article 25 

The Members of the League agree to encourage and promote 
the establishment and co-operation of duly authorized voluntary 
national Red Cross organizations having as purposes the improve- 
ment of health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation of 
suffering throughout the world. 

Article 26 

1. Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified 
by the Members of the League whose Representatives compose the 


Council and by a majority of the Members of the League whose 
Representatives compose the Assembly. 

2. No such amendments shall bind any Member of the League 
which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall cease 
to be a Member of the League. 1 

III. THE WORK OF THE FIRST EIGHT YEARS 

In order to understand what has determined the character, 
scope and varying efficacy of the League during the first eight 
years of its existence, it is necessary to bear in mind the general 
conditions under which it has been working. It is only by realising 
these that we shall understand why some of the main international 
problems have been dealt with by the League and some outside it; 
and why its success in those which it has undertaken has varied 
from case to case, according to the particular circumstance and 
nature of the questions under consideration. 

The first of the determining political conditions is that the proc- 
ess of settling the terms of peace, of resolving the immediate 
problems left by the World War, was only begun and not ended 
by the treaties of peace signed in 1919. For years afterwards 
peace was still being negotiated in every capital in Europe. One 
of the treaties, indeed, the Treaty of Sevres, was never ratified. 
Renewed war between Greece and Turkey, rather the continua- 
tion, after an interval, of one section of the World War than the 
outbreak of a new one, was to precede the new Treaty of Lau- 
sanne of 1923. But even those treaties which were duly ratified 
left unsettled questions of the first political importance, in the 
forefront “reparation” and in the second rank a host of secondary, 
but still difficult and important, problems, which will require pro- 
longed consideration before a satisfactory settlement can be made. 

In the second place, the scope of the League’s work has been 
limited by the fact that, w r hile in essence a world organisation, 
it has not in the first eight years of its existence received the 
adhesion of all countries. 

These conditions derive additional importance from the funda- 
mental character of the League as an organisation. The League 
is not a super-State with either the right or the authority to impose 
its will on the sovereign States which compose it. It is essentially 
an organ for securing agreement between them, and its power of 
action is at any time limited by the extent of possible agreement. 

Except in special cases, of which the most important is that 
members undertake not to go to war to enforce a claim rejected 
by all the members on the Council except the disputants them- 
selves, signature of the Covenant docs not involve an obligation 
on any State to accept a decision of the League without its own 
consent. 

For the great bulk of its work, therefore, the League requires 
unanimity. It can persuade, it can elicit a collective world opinion, 
both private and official, which it may use to aid its persuasion, 
but, except before the imminent threat of war, it cannot compel; 
and even in this case unanimity of the non-disputant members of 
the Council is required. It follows, therefore, that the power of 
the League varies with the policies and characters of the countries 
which compose it and of their relations between each other. How 
far this is from involving impotence, how great is the difference 
between the policy a country would pursue if left alone from that 

JThe Second Assembly, Oct. 3, 1921, proposed that Article 26 should 
be amended as follows: — - 

“Amendments to the present Covenant the text of which shall have 
been voted by the Assembly on a three-fourths majority, in which 
there shall be included the votes of all the Members of the Council 
represented at the meeting, will take effect when ratified by the 
Members of the League, whose Representatives composed the Council 
when the vote was taken and by the majority of those whose Repre- 
sentatives form the Assembly. 

“If the required number of ratifications shall not have been obtained 
within twenty-two months after the vote of the Assembly, the proposed 
amendment shall remain wdthout effect. 

“The Secretary-General shall inform the Members of the taking 
effect of an amendment. 

“Any Member of the League which has not at that time ratified 
the amendment is free to notify the Secretary-General within a year 
of its refusal to accept it, but in that case it shall cease to be a 
Member of the League.” 

This amendment had not come into force by July 1928. 
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which it can be induced to follow under the persuasion of collec- 
tive opinion, the following account will show. But however wide 
the range within which such persuasion can be effective, there is 
at any given moment a limit beyond which a country cannot be 
moved. And beyond such limits the League is, for the great bulk 
of its work, impotent. In dealing with its various problems the 
League has to deal with exactly the same forces and differences of 
policy, and interest as if they were handled by other methods of 
negotiation; and the organs of the League, the Assembly and the 
Council comprise, indeed consist of, Representatives of interested 
Governments themselves. 

It follows that any serious divergencies of policy between 
members of the League, and especially its more important mem- 
bers, will be likely to enfeeble the League for its general work. 
And it is obvious that the obstinate differences on reparation and 
other questions touching Germany and on Near Eastern affairs, 
affecting as they did for some years the general relations of some 
of the principal countries on the Council, necessarily limited the 
League’s general power and progress. 

These limiting factors have diminished in importance as the 
years have passed. Little by little, the specifically War problems 
have found a settlement, the transitional instruments of negotia- 
tion, supreme councils or allied conferences or the Conference of 
Ambassadors ( see San Remo; Spa; Paris; London; Cannes; 
Genoa; Lausanne; and Locarno; also Ambassadors, Confer- 
ence of; Supreme Council) have ended or retired to a second- 
ary place; and the permanent organisation has come into the 
foreground The number of member States has risen from the 
42 of the first Assembly to 54, in 1928, and the new members 
include Germany. Nevertheless, the continued absence of the 
United States of America and Russia; the notice of withdrawal, 
now happily cancelled, of Spain; the partial absence of the Argen- 
tine and the retirement of Brazil has meant that the League has 
been far from universal in its character For this and other 
reasons, some of the main problems of world interest, China, naval 
competition, recent troubles in Albania, have been the subject of 
negotiations in which it has taken no part. In the problems which 
it has handled, moreover, the League still shows notable fluctua- 
tions in its power of effective action, corresponding with changes 
in the relations between its principal members. On the whole, 
however, and on any reasonably long period of survey, the increase 
in its authority is incontestable. 

ORGANISATION OF THE LEAGUE 

The principal organs of the League are the Assembly, meeting 
usually once a year and representing all States; the Council 
meeting usually every third month and consisting of five perma- 
nent members (Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Japan) 
— and nine non-permanent members elected by the Assembly; 
the permanent secretariat; a whole series of special organisations 
and committees (for finance and economics, transit, health, 
armaments, mandates, intellectual co-operation, opium, traffic in 
women, etc.); and, working independently of the Council and 
Assembly, the Permanent Court of International Justice ( q.v .) 
and the International Labour Organization (q.v.). 

The respective spheres of competence of the Assembly and 
the Council are not exactly defined in the Covenant. Each may 
deal with any matter within the League’s competence or affecting 
the peace of the world. In practice, the size, composition and 
times of meeting of the two bodies determine their functions. 
The Assembly affords an opportunity for an annual review, by 
the responsible representatives of the Governments of the world, 
of the international situation. It largely creates the atmosphere 
and determines the general lines of policy for the ensuing year, 
and it is a convenient instrument for the concluding stages in 
the negotiation of conventions and general agreements of world 
interest. The Council, on the other hand, has become the League’s 
executive organ. It deals with the host of special questions that 
arise for settlement throughout the year, and directs the multi- 
farious permanent tasks of the League and the special organisa- 
tions through which they are carried on. 

These special organisations are in some respects the most in- 


teresting feature of the League as an administrative machine. 
They consist for the most part of permanent committees, com- 
posed of specialists and experts drawn either from the depart- 
ments of the national Governments or from private institutions. 
These experts live and work normally in their own countries, and 
have the special knowledge of national forces and conditions, 
and possess the national influence, which no purely international 
officials can retain. But they meet periodically as members of 
a regular organisation. By this system, which follows closely 
the principles of the inter-Allied central organisation built up in 
the later years of the World War, the League obtains an execu- 
tive instrument more expert, more effective and more economi- 
cal than could possibly be obtained by the unaided service of its 
own whole-time officers. It binds together the national adminis- 
trations of the world and forms them into an instrument of in- 
ternational work. More than this, it permeates with its own spirit 
those who in their own countries are carrying on national work 
which reacts on the interests of other countries. 

In these eight years thousands of such persons, no small pro- 
portion of those who throughout the world are forming and ex- 
ecuting the policies which determine international relations, have 
learnt, in regular co-operation with those of corresponding posi- 
tion in other countries, the international point of view. It is 
thus a system which, apart from its direct utility, effects a peace- 
ful penetration of the League point of view into national systems. 
In this elaborate and elastic system the permanent secretariat is 
the uniting element — the “coupling.” Its importance results from 
the immense range and variety of the organs which it serves, 
and from the fact that these organs consist of councils, commis- 
sions or committees meeting periodically, not in permanent ses- 
sion, and consisting of persons whose main work is elsewhere, 
in their respective countries. 

POLITICAL DISPUTES 

It is the task of the League to prevent political disputes caus- 
ing war. It is most successful where it has been able by patient 
work in improving international relations, to remove the causes 
of disputes before they arise. In this wider sense most of the 
work of the League has a political aspect In its mandates and 
minorities work, for example, the League is continually trying 
to establish conditions which will diminish the risks of future 
conflict; and in such a piece of international co-operation as the 
reconstruction of Hungary, the existence of political differences 
constituted one of the main obstacles to success, and their settle- 
ment one of its main rewards. The definite political disputes 
threatening to disturb international relations and, in some cases, 
the peace of the world, which have been submitted to the League 
of Nations are treated in this work under the individual headings, 
but something must be said here to illustrate the methods by 
which the League discharges its primary responsibility of pre- 
serving the peace. 

The first of these disputes (1920-21) was between Sweden 
and Finland over the Aland Islands and resulted in a most notable 
success The second (1920-22) about Vilna (q v ) was no less 
definitely a failure. The third issue, Upper Silesia in 1921 resulted 
from the incompleteness of the provision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The settlement, of which details are given in the article 
Silesia, has been considerably criticized both in Germany and 
Great Britain. It must be remembered, however, that the League 
had no authority to fix an ideal frontier line, but only to apply the 
treaty provisions. At least a decision was reached, a long-standing 
cause of dissension between the Allies was removed, work was 
resumed and rioting ceased. In a further case, an invasion of 
Albania (q.v.) in 1921 by Yugo-Slav troops was successfully 
arrested. The Afctnel (q.v.) case (1923) is another instance of a 
peace treaty question handed over to the League because the 
Allies, acting through their normal machineries, had been unable 
to settle it. The Council, after enquiry through an impartial Com- 
mission, secured the acceptance of a convention by both parties. 

The Corfu Dispute. — A much more important dispute, affect- 
ing a principal Power, was brought before the League in the 
autumn of 1923. An Italian general and his staff, who were 
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engaged as representatives of the Conference of Ambassadors in 
fixing the frontier between Albania and Greece, were murdered 
on Greek soil, by persons unknown, on Aug. 27, 1923. The Italian 
Government demanded reparation and apologies of the Greek 
Government, who accepted some of the conditions and refused 
others. The Italian naval authorities thereupon occupied the island 
of Corfu, loss of life occurring in the operation (see Corfu). 
Greece appealed to the League, but also stated her willingness to 
accept any decision of the Conference of Ambassadors. The posi- 
tion of the Conference, as a body whose decision both parties 
agreed to accept and as itself directly interested, made the formal 
competence of the Council doubtful. The Council therefore con- 
fined itself to discussing detailed suggestions for a settlement and 
forwarding them to the Conference of Ambassadors. The Con- 
ference adopted most of these suggestions, but with an important 
modification on the question of reparation. With regard to this 
it dispatched an Allied committee of inquiry and, on receipt of 
its report, which it withheld from publication, it awarded Italy 
the full amount of reparation which she had demanded. Corfu was 
then evacuated. The immediate question thus settled, the Council 
referred to a committee of jurists the question of legal principle 
which the case had raised with regard to the competence of the 
Council, the right of coercive action and the responsibility of a 
State for political crimes committed on its territory. Unanimous re- 
plies were received to these questions and were transmitted by the 
Council to the Assembly; and the legal position was thus more 
clearly established as regards similar incidents in the future. 

The case was an extremely intricate one, and there has been 
much difference of opinion as to the action of the League. The 
League facilitated a quick settlement, the early evacuation of 
Corfu and the avoidance of hostilities; and the actual proposals 
which it made as to the details of settlement are not open to 
adverse criticism. But it did not secure the adoption of all these 
proposals. The action of the Conference of Ambassadors, in giving 
its award while withholding the report on which it purported to 
base it, would have been impossible if the League had been in 
full control of the case. The factors which made effective League 
action difficult were partly the special and dual position of the 
Conference of Ambassadors in the question and partly, it must be 
recognised, the fact that one of the parties involved was a Great 
Power and that the general relations of the Powers were at the 
moment complicated by other questions of policy. The degree and 
limits of the League’s action accurately reflect the extent to which 
it was possible to make a collective world opinion effective under 
the conditions created at the moment by the relations between 
the governments, and especially the Great Powers on the Council. 
That this collective opinion had an important influence on the 
settlement is indisputable, and the expression of this opinion, made 
possible by the meeting of the Assembly, was indeed a revelation 
to all who witnessed it of what is bound to be henceforth a new 
force of the first importance in the political life of the world. 

Mosul. — The Conference of Lausanne in 1923 found that its 
most difficult question in the settlement of the terms of peace 
with Turkey was the frontier line between Turkey and the British 
“mandate” territory of ‘Iraq. Agreement having failed, the treaty 
provided that Turkey and Great Britain should attempt to reach 
agreement by friendly negotiations, and that, if these did not 
succeed within nine months, the question should be referred to 
the Council of the League. The negotiations failed, and in Aug. 
1924 the question was accordingly brought before the Council, 
which appointed a commission of three (a Swede, a Hungarian 
and a Belgian) to investigate on the spot. The commission worked 
for eight months and then presented a report in which, after re- 
viewing exhaustively all the factors of the case, they recommended 
unanimously that the best solution would be for the disputed dis- 
trict, including the town of Mosul, to be included in ‘Iraq if the 
British mandate could be continued for 25 years, but that, if this 
were impossible, it would be better to assign it to Turkey. When 
the Council had this report before them in Sept. 1925, they were 
faced with the contention of Turkey that the Council’s task under 
the Treaty of Lausanne was one of mediation, not arbitration, and 
that no decision could be binding unless Turkey herself had as- 


sented to it. The Council asked an advisory opinion of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, which replied that the 
Treaty had given arbitral powers and that the consent of the two 
parties was not required, though unanimity of the other members 
was necessary. With this opinion, the Council in Dec. decided, by 
a unanimous vote of all members other than the disputants, that 
the territory should be assigned to ‘Iraq, subject to the prolonga- 
tion of the British mandate and the assurance of full protection 
for the Kurdish population. The Turks refused to accept the 
Court’s opinion that an arbitral decision was binding, and with- 
drew from the Council at which the above decision was taken. 
The British Government undertook to ask for authority to accept 
the prolongation of the mandate for 25 years or until such earlier 
date as ‘Iraq could be accepted as a member of the League, and 
announced their intention to attempt the renewal of negotiations 
with Turkey. 

During this difficult period the Council took various measures 
to assist in the maintenance of the status quo without hostilities 
and to investigate complaints as to Turkish deportations of Chris- 
tians and violations of the frontier. The mission of Gen. Laidoner 
on behalf of the League for this latter purpose is of special interest 
as being the first of its kind. (For the general settlement see 
Mosul.) 

The Graeco-Bulgar Incident. — On Oct. 19, 1925 shots were 
exchanged between two Greek and Bulgarian sentries occupying 
frontier posts separated by 40 yards on the frontiers northeast 
of Salonika. On Oct. 22, Greek troops, under orders from Athens, 
entered Bulgarian territory through the Struma valley and pene- 
trated about 8 km. on a front of about 32 kilometres. Bulgaria 
telegraphed an appeal to Geneva asking the secretary-general to 
convene a special meeting of the Council under the powers con- 
ferred on him by Article n of the Covenant. This appeal arrived 
on Friday morning, Oct. 23. The secretary-general at once decided 
to convene the Council, and after telephonic conversation with 
M. Briand, the president for the time being, fixed it at the most 
quickly accessible place, Paris, and at the earliest date physically 
possible for members requiring to come from Stockholm, London 
and Rome, namely, Monday, Oct. 26. At the same time it was 
arranged that a telegram should be sent to both Governments in 
M. Briand’s name, as president, calling on both sides to abstain 
from all hostilities. This telegram was also dispatched the same 
Friday morning. Preparations had been made for a Greek attack 
on the Bulgarian town of Petrich with a force of 1,000 men and 
three batteries at 6 a.m. on Saturday, Oct. 24; and the Bulgarian 
Commander had orders to resist. Briand’s telegram, arriving in 
the two capitals on Friday, was immediately effective. Orders 
arrived from Athens just in time to stop the Greek attack on 
Petrich. 

On Monday, the 26th, the Council met in Paris. The situation 
of immediate danger, viz., the presence of Greek troops on Bul- 
garian territory, was at once dealt with. Evacuation was demanded 
within a time-limit of 60 hours, and an assurance that the neces- 
sary orders had been given was asked within a time-limit of 24 
hours. The same day orders were telegraphed to British, French 
and Italian military attaches to proceed from Belgrade and Athens 
to supervise the evacuation. The attaches received their instruc- 
tions on Tuesday, proceeded immediately by special trains, and 
arrived on the scene of action about 2 p.m. on Wednesday, Oct. 28. 
There followed one of the most dramatic and significant scenes 
in history. The attaches at once summoned the two commanders 
and gave them detailed instructions in the name of the League of 
Nations as to the evacuation, prescribing the time at which the 
evacuating troops should move and the interval which was to 
elapse before Bulgarian troops might enter the abandoned terri- 
tory. Within about 11 hours of the officers’ arrival, and eight 
hours before the expiration of the time limit, the last Greek soldier 
left Bulgarian soil. 

The Council proceeded to deal with the question of reparation 
and of safeguards against the recurrence of similar incidents. 
They appointed a commission, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Horace Rumbold, and including French and Italian generals and 
Dutch and Swedish civilian members. The commission reported 
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to the Council at Geneva at its meeting in the first week in Decem- 
ber.. Its findings ( see Bulgaria) were approved by the Council 
and accepted by' the two Governments. The incident was closed 
and future security in the Balkans substantially increased. 

The League in this case acted with promptitude and efficacy. 
The spirit expressed and developed at the recent Locarno con- 
ference, the relative weakness of the countries directly concerned 
and the fact that this was the kind of problem with which the 
League was designed to deal, and was not complicated by the 
difficulties of incompletely defined treaty provisions, all doubtless 
contributed to this result. 

These cases have been chosen as best illustrating the character 
of the political problems with which the League was faced during 
the years 1920-5, and its method of working. Other disputes were 
brought before the League : between Hungary and Rumania, about 
the compensation of certain Hungarian nationals expropriated in 
Transylvania (an intricate question which has appeared on the 
Council’s agenda for over two years without so far any settle- 
ment being reached); between Hungary and Austria about the 
Burgenland; between Hungary and Czechoslovakia about a fron- 
tier delimitation; between Finland and Russia about Eastern 
Karelia; a frontier dispute (Jaworzina) between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, and a dispute between France and Great Britain 
with regard to the nationality of persons born of British parents 
but resident at Tunis. 

Two Comments. — In reviewing the League’s action in these 
political disputes as a whole, two comments at once suggest 
themselves : — 

1. The extent of the League’s power to act effectively neces- 
sarily varies with the general international relations of the govern- 
ments in and outside the League. After Locarno the Council dealt 
promptly and decisively with the Graeco-Bulgar trouble. With 
the Vilna incident, which occurred when the relations between 
the principal Powers were difficult and complicated by many diver- 
gencies of policy on other questions, the action is slow, indecisive 
and unsuccessful. 

2. The League, whose normal task is to preserve peace on the 
basis of treaties fully concluded, is placed in a difficult position 
when it is asked to complete the work of settling terms of peace. 
In the Upper Silesia, Memel, Vilna and ‘Iraq cases this was a com- 
plicating factor. In such cases the treaties are either incomplete 
or ambiguous; they may be complicated by obiter dicta in the 
course of the negotiations; the League is held responsible by 
public opinion not only for a decision within the limits of its 
mandate but for the character of the mandate which it has had no 
power to vary; and by the very fact that it is continuing the work 
of making terms imposed by a victor its impartiality is com- 
promised. 

DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY 

The reduction of armaments is the first of the specific tasks im- 
posed by the Covenant. There is none on which the League has 
achieved so little direct and tangible result, for armaments remain, 
in the world as a whole, at a level not very substantially lower 
than in 1913, and no reduction is directly traceable to League 
action. But the indirect results have been of great importance. 
For it at once appeared that reduction of armaments required an 
increased sense of security; and the search for methods of obtain- 
ing this led to the growth of a belief in all-inclusive Arbitration, 
the most notable and fruitful political development since the 
Covenant. 

The first action of the League was to appoint a “temporary 
mixed commission” to prepare the way for armament reduction. 
This commission, consisting partly of politicians (though not 
representing their Governments), partly of military and other 
technical experts, and partly of persons representing special classes 
of public interest ( e.g working-class opinion), finally elaborated 
a draft treaty of mutual assistance. The basic principle was a 
combination of a general and special guarantees. Within the cadre 
of a general treaty, groups of States would enter into detailed 
arrangements to support each other if attacked, and as a condi- 
tion of being entitled to this support they would agree to pro- 


portional disarmament. The proposal was criticised on the ground 
that the detailed plans for reciprocal military support contem- 
plated would be unlikely in fact to lead to reduced armaments 
and, above all, that the authorised grouping of friendly States 
against prospective enemies was in conflict with the essential spirit 
of the League. At the 1924 Assembly, when it was clear that these 
objections would be fatal to the draft Treaty, the whole problem 
was reviewed on another basis. In a month the “Geneva Protocol” 
was elaborated and unanimously agreed for recommendation to 
the Governments ( see Security). This second scheme also failed 
to win acceptance, the new Conservative Government of Great 
Britain taking the lead in its rejection as the previous Labour 
Government had led the opposition to the earlier treaty. Great 
Britain was not prepared to accept the unlimited obligation of 
arbitration in her own disputes, or the responsibility of assisting 
the enforcement of such arbitration over an unrestricted range 
of other countries who might accept the obligation. 

When all is said, however, it is difficult to regret even the 
haste of the 1924 Assembly, for the demonstration which it gave 
of the genuine desire of a large part of Europe for all-inclusive 
arbitration, and the impetus it gave to the movement towards 
arbitration throughout the world, have been among the most 
important factors in political history since 1919. 

Certainly the preparation of these two schemes was essential 
to the Locarno agreements of 1925. By “preparation” of course 
is not meant merely the technical elaboration of the proposals. 
In international agreements, that is always the least part of the 
work. It is the preparation of the public opinion of the world, 
of the minds of ministers and their advisers, which is the im- 
portant thing. The preparation, in this wider sense, at Geneva 
was the indispensable basis of the Locarno treaties. These trea- 
ties provide for all-inclusive arbitration, on very much the 
Protocol principle, but over a restricted though wide range of 
countries; and for mutual guarantees and support somewhat simi- 
lar to those of the original treaty of mutual assistance. It is, how- 
ever, of their essence that the main vital guarantee is “bilateral” 
and not based upon a grouping of Powers presumed to be friendly 
against others presumed to be unfriendly. 

Meantime the movement towards arbitration has found further 
expression in the conclusion of a large number of bilateral agree- 
ments. As a complement to these, less specific in its provisions 
but more universal in its scope, is the Treaty, signed in Aug. 
1928, for the renunciation of war “as an instrument of national 
policy” (see Outlawry of War). By the side of this movement, 
developed outside but obviously aided by the political preparation 
of the League, the League itself (working through a “Preparatory 
Commission” for the Disarmament Conference), has proceeded 
with detailed work designed to increase the sense of security. It 
has prepared plans for assisting the Council to take effective action 
in case of a threat of war (under Art. 11 etc., . . .), these plans 
ranging from the improvement of material facilities of communi- 
cation by telegram, wireless, telephone, etc., ... to the drafting 
of an interesting plan of “financial assistance to the victim of 
aggression” (which is still under consideration). Effective meas- 
ures of disarmament are still awaiting an increased sense of secur- 
ity; and while some advance has been made in the technical work 
of arranging the form in which reduction of armaments could 
most suitably be expressed, the date of an effective Disarmament 
Conference is still uncertain. The abortive Naval Conference of 
1927, which though held at Geneva was conducted quite independ- 
ently of the League, did not advance the general problem. Mean- 
time, as might be expected, increasing emphasis is being placed by 
Germany on the assurance given to her at the signature of Peace 
that her disarmament was intended to be followed by reduction 
of armaments of other countries. Ultimate advance of course de- 
pends upon the public opinion of the different countries. 

THE SAAR, DANZIG, MANDATES, MINORITIES 

In certain areas of the world the League, normally an instru- 
ment through which sovereign States settle their differences or 
co-operate in matters of international concern, has itself direct 
and special responsibilities for government and administration. 
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In the Saar it has the full responsibility of a sovereign State, ex- 
ercised through a Permanent Commission appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the Council. The small free city of Danzig is under 
its special protection, and a resident High Commissioner of the 
League acts as arbitrator on disputes between the free city and 
Poland. Over the large area of the mandated territories sep- 
arated from the German and Turkish Empires by the terms of 
peace, it is responsible for seeing that the mandatory powers 
govern and administer in accordance with the mandate and the 
provisions of the Covenant. And in a number of States it has 
duties with regard to the protection of minority populations. 

The Saar Basin. — The Saar Basin is a large mining district, 
with a predominant German population of some 700,000, which 
the Treaty of Versailles transferred from Germany to the trustee- 
ship of the League for 15 years, after which its future fate is to be 
decided by a plebiscite. The treaty prescribes the form of govern- 
ment, through a Governing Commission, subject to the Council 
of the League only, the inhabitants having no rights of representa- 
tive government outside purely local administration, though the 
Commission is required to consider the views of elected repre- 
sentatives before changing the laws or imposing new taxes. The 
treaty also transferred the property in the mines to France in com- 
pensation for the destruction of the mines in Northern France. 

The Saar Government is thus, by treaty provision, not by 
League decision, purely autocratic and unrepresentative. With an 
overhanging plebiscite and situated between France and Germany, 
it was inevitable that its inhabitants should have developed an 
extremely sensitive political consciousness and that the district 
should have been a mirror reflecting the controversies of its two 
great neighbours. There has in fact been considerable political 
friction and tension, varying directly with the changing political 
relations of France and Germany. 

The main grievances, substantial though they had often been, 
have in reality been for the most part complaints against condi- 
tions which the provisions of the treaty made practically inevi- 
table. Entrusted with the execution of terms imposed by the 
victor, the League is at once compelled by those terms to action 
which bears the mark of its origin, and at the same time is 
criticised by the standards properly applicable to an international 
authority which is not only impartial but unfettered. Since the 
entry of Germany into the League, and the general improvement 
of her relations with France which followed Locarno, difficulties 
about the Saar have become of much less importance. 

Danzig. — The free city of Danzig, a small wedge between East 
Prussia and the Polish Corridor, is important as the chief outlet to 
the sea for Polish trade. To act as a kind of court of first instance 
for the disputes bound to arise out of the intricate and nicely 
balanced provisions of the Danzig constitution {see Danzig), it 
was provided by the Treaty of Versailles that the League should 
appoint a resident High Commissioner, a further appeal lying to 
the Council. There was great tension and mutual suspicion 
throughout practically the whole of the first six years between 
Danzig and Poland, such as sometimes almost to make negotiations 
between the two impossible. Under these conditions the Council 
has had to devote much time at nearly every meeting to disputes 
of which the one about Poland’s right to have post-boxes under her 
own control within Danzig is typical and the best known. The 
economic life of the city has on the whole been satisfactory, the 
vessels entering the port and the exports rising considerably above 
the pre-War level. The huge inflation of the German mark caused 
great difficulties, however, and capital was urgently needed to 
adjust Danzig’s port and other facilities to the new conditions. 
The League gave an expression of its special interest in the city 
by assisting her to introduce successfully a stable currency of her 
own and later to raise first a municipal loan for development pur- 
poses, and later a financial stabilization loan for the Free City. 

Mandates. — The German colonies and the Arab provinces of 
the Turkish Empire, ceded as a result of the World War, were not 
transferred to other States in full sovereignty. Their administra- 
tion was entrusted to different mandatory powers under the gen- 
eral supervision of the League. For the terms on which the man- 
dates were given and the general supervision exercised by the 


League through the permanent mandates commission, see Man- 
dates. 

It is difficult to measure the extent to which this system of 
supervision does in fact modify colonial administration. No indi- 
cation can of course be found by searching the League records for 
instances of censure and repentance. That is not the way in which 
the influence of a collective opinion operates, or can operate with- 
out disruptive results on the conduct of Great Powers. That does 
not mean, however, that this influence is not profoundly effective. 
Mandatory powers and their administrators are keenly sensitive 
to the candid and informed criticism which is always forthcoming 
in the Commission’s meetings, even if it finds little reflection in 
the public resolutions; and the desire to avoid risk of exposure to 
it is a factor in daily colonial administration comparable with the 
influence exercised by Parliament on Whitehall by the right to ask 
questions of the responsible minister. 

Minorities. — The work of the League in the protection of 
minorities ( q.v .) is one of the most important, and perhaps the 
most delicate of all its current duties. Nine States are under 
treaty obligation, and five others have by declarations accepted a 
similar engagement, to observe in their administration certain prin- 
ciples designed to secure to racial and religious minorities within 
their territories protection of life and liberty, the free exercise 
of religious rights and the free use of their native tongue, with 
opportunities of education in it where it is the native tongue of a 
considerable proportion of the population. The minorities number 
in all some 30,000,000; many are so situated that no possible treaty 
provisions or frontiers could have given them rights of sovereign 
self-government without creating innumerable States or enclaves. 
They are free citizens of the States to which they belong, and the 
only ultimately satisfactory solution is that they should become 
indistinguishably incorporated in the general political life of the 
country. In the meantime the racial, religious and traditional feel- 
ings of enmity between them and those who form the majority 
of the population subject them to the dangers of differential ma- 
jority government and administration. 

The difficulties so caused constitute perhaps the greater part of 
the political troubles and political dangers of Europe. It is a prob- 
lem of peculiar delicacy, for the minorities constitute a kind of 
State within the State, and interference with or even open criticism 
of the Government on which the daily conditions of their life de- 
pend may always do more harm than good. For this reason com- 
plaints are only considered officially by the Council if they are put 
on the agenda by a member of the Council, who satisfies himself 
that they are sufficiently serious and well founded to justify this 
action; and the council itself deals directly with these questions, 
not entrusting them beforehand to any technical committee. The 
League’s influence is exercised for the most part in the form of 
private representations and conversations which gain their author- 
ity from the fact that the sanction of a public discussion at the 
Council always remains as a possibility in the background. 

Economic and Financial Reconstruction. — The reconstruc- 
tion work of the League shows, better than anything else, that the 
League is not confined to a limited range of special tasks, but is 
an instrument which the Governments of the world can use for 
any form of international co-operation they wish to undertake. 
The Covenant imposes scarcely any specific economic or financial 
duties. It implies the preparation of economic sanctions; it con- 
tains the obligation to secure and maintain freedom of communi- 
cations and transit and (in a vague and ambiguous phrase) equit- 
able treatment for the commerce of all member States; but there 
is nothing which directly contemplates such tasks as that of the 
financial restoration of a country. 

The League’s work in this sphere began with the Brussels 
financial conference held under its auspices in Sept. 1920. Ex- 
perts from 39 countries, named by the Governments but not repre- 
senting their policy, met to consider the methods by which stable 
finances and currencies could be restored. They drew up a series 
of unanimous resolutions which, elaborated as they were by the 
later Genoa Conference of 1922, have since served as a useful 
guide and support to countries attempting to restore their finances. 
More important, however, than the establishment of this general 
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body of doctrine was the League’s practical work in itself restoring 
the* finances of two countries, Austria and Hungary , whose 
problem was beyond their own unaided resources. ( See Austria; 
Hungary.) This was pioneer work and the success achieved was 
a most valuable encouragement and example to financial restora- 
tion in other countries in Europe. If currency fluctuations have 
now ceased practically throughout the world, this result — or at 
least the date at which it has been achieved — owes much to the 
first experiments in Austria and Hungary. 

Greek Refugee Settlement. — Reconstruction work of a some- 
what different kind has been undertaken by the League in the set- 
tlement of Greek refugees (see Refugees) who to the number of 
nearly 1,500,000 or more than a fifth of the population of Greece, 
fled back to Greece as a result of the Graeco-Turkish War, a task 
evidently beyond the unaided resources of the country. With the 
aid of the League a loan of £10,000,000 was raised and employed 
to settle the refugees in productive employment, mainly upon 
the land. The work, directed by a refugee settlement com- 
mission, consisted of an American chairman and a British vice- 
chairman, selected by the League, and two Greek members, chosen 
with the Council’s approval by the Greek Government. The bulk 
of the refugees were housed, allotted land, and started on their 
new careers with a small initial capital and the necessary equip- 
ment. (Subsequently a second loan of £6.000,000 has been raised 
under League auspices, partly to secure financial stabilisation in 
Greece, and partly to complete the work of refugee settlement.) 

Bulgarian Refugees. — A similar problem, on a smaller scale, 
was in 1926 undertaken in Bulgaria. £2,250,000 was devoted to 
building houses and settlements under the control of a League 
Commissioner in conjunction with the Government. As in Greece 
it was found necessary to supplement this by a financial recon- 
struction scheme. A plan involving a loan of £5,000,000 has been 
approved, but the loan has not yet (July, 1928) been issued. 

Among other work carried on under the direction of the finan- 
cial committee have been the introduction of a new and stable 
currency, later followed by a municipal loan, for Danzig; finan- 
cial advice to Estonia and Albania; and a study, which is still con- 
tinuing, of the problem of double taxation. 

Trade and Commerce. — Meantime there has been patient 
work at the task of securing more “equitable treatment” for com- 
merce in the spirit of Article 23 of the Covenant, and in removing 
impediments to international trade. Up to 1927 the most impor- 
tant achievement in this sphere was the conclusion in Oct. 1923, 
of a convention for the simplification of customs formalities. In 
addition, a convention has been arranged which has removed some 
of the obstacles to commercial arbitration. Work has also been 
done upon the equitable treatment of foreigners (the recommenda- 
tion of a code of principles to guide Governments in their treat- 
ment of foreign enterprises established in their territories) and 
the suppression of fraudulent trade marks. 

World Economic Conference. — In May 1927, the World 
Economic Conference, perhaps the most authoritative body of 
experts which has ever met to discuss world economic problems, 
immensely widened the range and changed the scale of this work. 
The conference was preceded by nearly two years of preparation 
on a wide international basis. When it met it showed, with sur- 
prising force and unanimity, that now that currency fluctuations 
had practically come to an end the chief obstacle to economic 
progress was to be found in the weight, complexity and frequent 
changes of tariffs and trade barriers. It also advised that the de- 
velopment of “international industrial agreements” (the so-called 
cartels) should be watched and reported upon, and made some 
recommendations as to agricultural questions. The Conference 
left a great mass of detailed work, mostly designed to remove or 
reduce “trade barriers” in their multifarious forms, to be executed 
under the direction of the Council with the help of its economic 
committee (a body consisting mostly of the chief officials of the 
Boards of Trade of the principal countries and meeting four times 
a year). A new permanent committee, “the economic consultative 
committee,” which meets annually and is in its range of quali- 
fication and nationality a kind of miniature world conference, has 
also been set up to follow the general progress of the work. An 


important convention has been signed for the abolition (with lim- 
ited exceptions) of all prohibitions (as distinct from tariffs) on 
exports and imports. It is too early to estimate the general re- 
sults, but the review of the first year (ending May, 1928) showed 
that the rapid upward movement of tariffs had apparently been 
at least arrested. Much depends, both for world prosperity and 
for the establishment of the conditions favourable for peace, 
upon the future success of the policy so authoritatively recom- 
mended by the Conference. 

Communications and Transit. — A communications and tran- 
sit committee, with numerous subcommittees, includes experts in 
land, sea and air transport, and is responsible to a periodical con- 
ference. The first important conference was held at Barcelona in 
1921, when two conventions were approved laying down the gen- 
eral principles that transport originating in one State and crossing 
a second into a third, or transport making use of through interna- 
tional waterways (see Inland Water Transport), should enjoy 
complete liberty of transit with equal treatment for all flags and 
freedom from customs duties and vexatious dues. A second con- 
ference held at Geneva in Nov. 1923 dealt with international rail- 
way traffic, equality for shipping in maritime ports, the trans- 
mission of electric power across a third State and the develop- 
ment of hydraulic basins situated between two or more States. 
The maritime ports convention, drawn up at this conference, pro- 
vides for equal treatment of all States in port dues and regulations, 
while the railway convention codifies existing railway practice as 
regards international traffic and aims at simplifying frontier for- 
malities for passenger and goods traffic. All the conventions con- 
cluded at these conferences provide for machinery of compulsory 
arbitration similar to those contained in the clauses of the Peace 
Treaties of 1919 relating to communications and transport. In 
such cases the transit committee of the League acts as a mediatory 
body before a case goes for compulsory settlement to the inter- 
national court of justice. The transit organisation has been in- 
strumental in effecting considerable improvements in the passport 
system (particularly in the abolition of visas in many cases). 

Among other questions studied are the reform of the calendar, 
commercial aerial law, wireless regulations, international motor 
drivers’ licences, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 

The League is also an instrument of positive co-operation in 
work of general benefit to the world. The short space here al- 
lotted to this must not be taken as an adequate measure of its 
relative importance in the general achievements of the League. 

Health Work. — The League has the assistance of a technical 
health committee, composed, like the financial, economic and 
transit committees, of experts. This health organisation has the 
active co-operation of the United States and Russia, as well as the 
member States, and its activities have extended throughout 
Europe and the Eastern Mediterranean, tropical Africa and the 
Far East. 

in Poland an Epidemic Commission with western experience 
helped to prevent the spread of typhus through Poland to 
Europe. For this purpose it was necessary to attack the prob- 
lem in Russia itself, and the Commission went to Russia, estab- 
lished effective co-operation and opened offices in Moscow and 
Kharkov. This was followed by a European conference at 
Warsaw in May 1922, attended by Soviet Russia, the Ukraine, 
Turkey, Germany and 24 other States. A draft convention was 
drawn up and has since become the basis of bi-lateral agree- 
ments between the nations adjoining Poland and Russia. Public 
health courses were arranged for health officers at Moscow, 
Kharkov and Warsaw. The Epidemic Commission next gave 
assistance to the Greek health authorities in dealing with the 
dangers of epidemic resulting from the sudden immigration of 
masses of Greek refugees in and after the Graeco-Turkish war. 

Apart from such emergency assistance, much has been done to 
secure an interchange of knowledge and experience between the 
public health organisations of the world, to promote their co- 
operation and to study the characteristics of special epidemic or 
endemic diseases and the methods of combating them. Various 
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missions have visited the Eastern Mediterranean, the Far East, 
Greece and Albania, the Balkan States, Russia and Italy, Pales- 
tine and Syria and Persia. Scientific work is also being done with 
a view to the standardisation of sera and of certain drugs for the 
treatment of diphtheria, tetanus and dysentery. 

An interesting experiment, which has been made possible on a 
large scale by the generosity of the Rockefeller foundation, is 
the interchange of selected officers of health administrations. 
Officers of one country visit those of another, study their methods, 
participate for some weeks or months in practical work and then 
meet at Geneva to compare results. Lastly, the health organisa- 
tion maintains an epidemiological intelligence service, publishing 
at regular intervals detailed information of the movement of 
epidemic disease throughout the world. 

Drug Traffic. — Of what may be called the social questions 
handled by the League the control of noxious drugs, and par- 
ticularly opium, has been the most difficult and important. The 
League took as its starting point the Opium Convention of 1912, 
which had been signed by most countries in the world. An 
advisory committee was appointed to prepare a plan to make the 
application of this convention, more effective in practice. They 
took as their aim the restriction of the traffic to medicinal and 
scientific requirements, and started an investigation to discover 
the extent of these requirements. The U S. Government sent a 
delegation to participate in the work of this committee, and in 
any conference which might follow, and to attend the 1924 As- 
sembly which reviewed the progress of the previous year and a 
half. Plenipotentiary conferences followed in the winter of 1924-5. 
The first of these dealt with the question of the gradual suppres- 
sion of opium smoking in the Far East with a view to its ulti- 
mate abolition. At this an agreement was reached under which 
the signatory States undertook (a) to strengthen the measures 
already provided for in the convention of 1912 and (b) to sup- 
press entirely the consumption of prepared opium in their respec- 
tive territories within 15 years from the date at which the poppy- 
growing countries should succeed in preventing the clandestine 
exportation of raw opium from constituting a serious obstacle to 
the restriction of consumption in the former territories. The 
second conference drew up a convention for the more effective 
restriction of the production or manufacture of narcotics and of 
the international trade in them. The latter is to be controlled in 
particular by a system of export authorisations and import certif- 
icates. A permanent central board is to be established which is 
to receive periodical estimates from the contracting parties of the 
quantities of narcotics they need and ask for explanations if they 
are such as to suggest a danger of illicit traffic A further protocol 
engages the signatory States to take measures which shall com- 
pletely prevent, within five years, the smuggling of opium out of 
their territories from constituting a serious obstacle to the sup- 
pression of the use of prepared opium in other countries. 

White Slave Traffic.— -Certain work has also been done by the 
League in connection with the traffic in women and the protec- 
tion of children. A convention was drawn up by the 1921 Assem- 
bly strengthening in certain respects the provisions of two pre- 
War conventions dealing with traffic and has been signed by 33 
States. More important perhaps has been the effect on public 
opinion of an investigation conducted on a wide scale as to the 
conduct of the traffic in many countries. The attention attracted 
by the report of this investigation seems likely to have a consid- 
erable effect upon policy. The problem is also being studied by one 
of the two committees of the Commission for the protection and 
welfare of children and young people, which includes representa- 
tives of voluntary organisations and makes annual recommenda- 
tions to the' Assembly. The study of child welfare is undertaken 
by the child welfare committee of this commission. 

Apart from this general work the League took direct practical 
measures in 1921 to rescue, and where possible restore to their 
own people, women captured and removed from their homes 
during the military operations in the Near East, houses of refuge 
being established at Constantinople and Aleppo. Lastly, in 1923, 
the League arranged a conference at which a convention was 
drawn up to assist in the suppression of the international traffic 


in obscene publications. 

Humanitarian Work. — Two important pieces of humanitar- 
ian work have been undertaken by the League through Dr. Nan- 
sen. In 1920 large numbers of war prisoners were still in Russia 
and adjacent countries awaiting the means of repatriation. With 
the aid of certain charitable societies Dr. Nansen organised a fleet 
of steamers under League charter in the Baltic and Black seas 
and 427,386 prisoners of 26 different nationalities were repatriated 
at the astonishingly low cost of less than £1 a head. Dr. Hansen 
also undertook somewhat similar work for the settlement of large 
numbers of Russian refugees. Their movements were assisted by 
the invention of a special system of identity certificates, as a 
substitute for passports, and considerable progress has been made 
in finding them employment. ( See Refugees.) 

Two other pieces of humanitarian work may be mentioned in 
conclusion, a convention drawn up at the 1925 Assembly for the 
suppression of slavery ( q.v .) and restriction of forced labour, and 
the scheme prepared by Senator Ciraolo and now being worked 
out in collaboration with Red Cross organisations, for the pro- 
vision of insurance against national calamities such as earth- 
quakes. Among other tasks, the most novel departure has per- 
haps been the work of the committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
(q.v.), presided over successively by M. Bergson, Dr. Lorentz and 
Prof. Gilbert Murray and including among its other members 
Prof. Einstein and Madame Curie. 

Under Article 24 of the Covenant some international bureaux 
established by convention must be, and others may be, brought 
under the League. Four such organisations have now been affili- 
ated, viz.: a relief bureau (for the repatriation of distressed 
persons), a hydrographic bureau (to secure co-ordination in hy- 
drographic work), an office for the control of liquor traffic in 
Africa and a committee for air navigation. The question of closer 
relations with the Institute of Agriculture at Rome is now under 
discussion. The League issues a handbook giving information 
about some 360 international organisations and a quarterly bulletin 
giving some account of their work. Limits of space have for- 
bidden an account of much of the work of the League, among 
which may be mentioned the convention on the traffic in arms, 
a Press Conference, and the work now in progress on the codifica- 
tion of international law. 

CHANGES IN THE COUNCIL, MACHINERY AND METHODS 
OF WORK 

The decision of Germany to enter the League, after the Locarno 
agreement, marked a stage of the first importance in the develop- 
ment of the League. Hitherto the Council had included no bellig- 
erent in the World War except those on the Allied side, and the 
League itself only those of secondary power. It was of course 
understood that Germany’s entry would and should be simul- 
taneous with her election as a permanent member of the Council. 
The whole balance of forces and interests which finds its expres- 
sion in Council decisions would necessarily, and rightly, be 
changed. The distinction between permanent and non-permanent 
members on the Council, however, had aroused some jealousy, and 
the election of Germany was taken as the occasion for putting 
forward claims to a permanent seat for Spain, Poland and Brazil 
(and later China). These claims were not accepted, but they led 
to considerable constitutional changes. The Council was enlarged 
to 14, Germany being added to the permanent members, and the 
non-permanents being raised from 6 to 9. It was arranged that 
the non-permanent members should normally have a tenure of 3 
years, three retiring each year on a rotation system; but it was 
provided that three members may, by a two-thirds majority of the 
Assembly, be accorded a longer tenure. This provision did not 
satisfy Spain and Brazil, who gave notice of withdrawal from the 
League. The former cancelled the notice before the expiration of 
the statutory two years and therefore remains a member, but 
Brazil’s withdrawal took effect in June 1928. 

Meantime the enlargement of the Council, the inclusion of 
Germany, the gradual disappearance from it of most of the person- 
alities who had been most prominently associated with the early 
days of the League made it in character, and in some respect in its 
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outlook and method of working, a different body from the earlier 
and smaller body, This development accompanied an important 
change in the attitude to the League of the principal Governments. 
In the first years most of the more immediately practical ques- 
tions had fallen outside the League; the League itself was at 
once comparatively unfettered in discussion but weak in action. 
Gradually the League has become recognized as a definite and 
permanent institution through which, and not outside which, the 
Foreign Offices work and conduct their negotiations. The Foreign 
Ministers of the great Powers, and of some others, attend regu- 
larly; each main Foreign Office has a special branch for following 
League questions; and the League has become for each of them 
an important organ, though not the only one, through which they 
press their respective policies. It is natural therefore that, for 
both good and ill, the League has become less idealistic and more 
realistic. The greater interest of the Foreign Offices in the League 
is perhaps reflected in the increased proportion of diplomats de 
carrihe now in the higher posts in the Secretariat, a change which 
has been welcomed by some as assisting a closer liaison with the 
national administrations and criticized by others as possibly en- 
dangering, if it passes certain limits, the spirit of the Secretariat 
as an international civil service. Lastly it is a characteristic of 
the new stage of the League’s development that the smaller coun- 
tries sometimes complain that they have a less influential voice 
in Council decisions. This does not mean that a small country 
used to have, or claimed to have, as powerful an influence as the 
great Powers. But a country like Sweden had an influence of a 
special kind, and many think of a very valuable kind, because she 
was often more interested in the principles upon which a given 
dispute was settled, and their permanent effect in moulding 
League policy, than in the substance of the particular settlement. 
Few political settlements are based solely upon a principle of 
general application; most contain also elements of a bargaining 
compromise. But the proportions in which the two elements are 
found varies greatly and some have feared that the latter may 
tend to increase. Such are the main features of the League’s 
recent development. They are all signs of the League being more 
deeply rooted in the actual life and real forces of the world, a 
development which means greater strength and at the same time 
possibly new dangers. The once delicate infant is now strong and 
sturdy; it will live, and act; interest turns from anxiety as to its 
life to questions as to its probable character. 

SUMMARY OF WORK 

In these nine years (1919-28), therefore, the League has 
averted hostilities in some half-dozen cases and probably pre- 
vented at least minor wars in several of them. It has made a 
substantial contribution to Europe’s recovery by the guidance 
and influence of the Brussels Financial Conference; by the direct 
reconstruction of Austria and Hungary; by the model so afforded 
for the solution of the German problem, and the self-restoration 
achieved in other countries; and by a series of transit and cus- 
toms formalities, Conventions and other measures designed to re- 
move the impediments to international trade. It has repatriated 
some hundreds of thousands of refugees and established nearly 
1,000,000 in productive employment in Greece and Bulgaria. It 
has exercised a varying but increasing influence over the Govern- 
ment of some 30,000,000 of minority populations entrusted to its 
guidance. It has supervised the mandatory administration of the 
former colonial Empire of Germany and Turkey. It has directly 
governed the district of the Saar and has assisted in the govern- 
ment of Danzig. It has worked at a number of social problems, 
the regulation of opium and other drugs, and the protection of 
women and children. 

Apart from these tangible and visible results, it has penetrated 
and modified the policies of national governments through the 
regular contact, and co-operation in international work, of For- 
eign Ministers, quarterly and annually at meetings of the Coun- 
cil and Assembly, and of their advisers and technical assistants 
both at these meetings and at a series of technical conferences 
and discussions. Beginning with disarmament but extending to 
security, it has prepared the way for the great extension of com- 


prehensive arbitration embodied in the Locarno agreements and 
doubtless destined to extend beyond them. 

On the other hand, the League remained long impotent before 
the protracted conflicts which reflected the incompleteness of the 
conclusion of peace in 1919 both in diplomacy, as in the reparation 
question, and in actual hostilities, as between Greece and Tur- 
key. In some of the disputes which it has handled, it has been 
indecisive or ineffective; in others, the nature of its action has 
apparently been determined as much by the relative strength 
of the disputants as by considerations of ideal justice. It has 
made no material progress in securing disarmament. Its work in 
removing the fundamental causes of war, and in particular those 
which spring from economic policy, has only begun. 

Whether these results will be regarded as disappointing or as 
satisfactory will doubtless depend mainly on the standard by 
which they are judged. By comparison with the pre-War posi- 
tion and methods of negotiation there can be no doubt that they 
represent a very great achievement. No better illustration can 
perhaps be found than in two references to Lord Grey’s book, 
Twenty-five Years (1926). Of the London Conference of Am- 
bassadors of 1913, for example, he says in effect that it lasted 
eight months, discussed minor questions and settled nothing, but 
was well worth while because it gave the world a sense of con- 
fidence to think that there was some method of international con- 
tact during a period of tension. 

In contrast with this, the Assembly of 1928, one of the least 
spectacular of recent years, in three weeks dealt with a mass of 
useful work, of real if secondary importance, and the assurance 
of a regular method of international contact is now not tempo- 
rary but permanent. Still more significant is the account which 
Viscount Grey gives of the conference of the Balkan Powers 
when they met, as it happened in London, after the first Balkan 
conflict of 1912. He believed that the policy they were dis- 
cussing would mean both the resumption of war and a disastrous 
result, as indeed it did. But neither Great Britain nor any other 
Great Power was directly concerned. If his opinion were asked 
in unofficial conversations he gave it, informally, tentatively — 
and in fact without effect. Neither he nor anyone else felt able 
to intervene in a matter directly affecting only the negotiating 
States. The second disastrous war followed. In contrast with this 
the settlement of the recent Graeco-Bulgar dispute of 1925 illus- 
trates the recognition of the new principle that a war is the 
concern of the whole world. 

If, however, our standard of judgment for the results of the 
eight years is not the pre-War position but the ultimate ideals 
of the League, it is no less clear that the League’s work is only 
in its infancy. The League is not yet universal in its composi- 
tion. Its ability to deal with a first-class dispute between first- 
class Powers has fortunately not yet been tested. There is as 
yet no complete assurance that such a dispute would find the 
League united and effective. Nor has more than a beginning been 
made in removing the causes from which such disputes may arise. 
This, the ultimate object of the League, must in the nature of 
the case be a progressive, and indeed a permanent task. It means 
a complete, if gradual, revolution in the traditional and historic 
attitude of the nations of the world to each other and a trans- 
formation of many of their policies. In this work the League 
may lead, but it can never advance far beyond, the public opinion 
of the world. The scope is illimitable and the task unending. 

Bibliography. — The main authorities are the League’s own pub- 
lications, which give complete information as to all its activities. 
In the first place the Official Journal contains the minutes of the 
Council with the documents presented to it; while the records of 
Assembly meetings are issued in special supplements. All Treaties 
registered under Article 18 of the Covenant are published in the 
Treaty Series. All reports of specially appointed League Commis- 
sions are at once published, as are also the periodical reports of 
permanent officers and authorities carrying on League work (such 
as the Commissioners General in Austria and Hungary, the Greek 
Refugee Settlement Commission, the Saar Governing Commission, 
etc.). As these official records are very voluminous the League also 
publishes (a) an abbreviated Monthly Summary , giving a regular 
account of League activities and (h) a series of special pamphlets as 
to special tasks (health work; reconstruction of Austria; mandates, 
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etc.) and a general summary “A Survey.” In addition, the League 
issues technical publications on various subjects of world interest. 
Of these the most important are the Economic Publications (including 
a Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, which gives a synopsis of all main 
statistics indicative of economic development throughout the world, 
and annual publications on Currency, Public Finance , Trade and 
Commerce) , a Military Year Book and a Monthly Epidemiological 
Report. These publications are issued in English and French through 
League agents (in England Messrs. Constable). 

Books on the League work are numerous, especially with regard to 
special subjects (the Saar, Opium, etc.) and the general principles 
and conception of the league. Of those which summarise the general 
work of the League the following may be mentioned; Publications by 
the League of Nations Union (1920, etc.) ; Organisers of the League 
of Nations. The League of Nations Starts (1920) ; W. Schucking and 
H. Wehberg, Die Satzung des Volkerbundes. Kommentiert (1921) ; 
L. V. A. Bourgeois, L } Oeuvre de la Soctttt des Nations 1920-1923 
(1923) ; P. Munch, Les Origines et V Oeuvre de la Soc.Ute des Nations 
(1923) ; R. Williams, The League of Nations To-day (1923) ; H. G. 
Alexander, The Revival of Europe (1924) ; M. Fanshawe, Reconstruc- 
tion, a full summary to 1925, well documented (1925). League of 
Nations Information Section, Pamphlets on the League of Nations, its 
Covenant and its various activities; P. J. N. Baker, The Geneva 
Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes (1925) ; 
Sir G. G. Butler, A Handbook to the League of Nations, brought 
down to the end of the 5th Assembly, with an explanation of the 
Protocol . . . with an introduction by the Right Hon. Viscount Cecil 
of Chelwood, 2nd ed. (1925). The publications of the World Peace 
Foundation include a number on the work of the League. Among 
these are Handbook on the League of Nations, 1920-24 , and the 
Yearbook of the League of Nations (1925)- (A. Sa.) 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND EDUCATION. The 

question of interesting the younger generation in the ideals and 
aims of the League was first raised in the Assembly of the League 
in 1923. The 1924 Assembly instructed the secretariat to make it 
a subject of special investigation. 

Proposals. — A report was presented to the Assembly in 1925, 
who decided to request the international committee on intellectual 
co-operation “to consider the possibility of summoning a sub- 
committee of experts to consider and co-ordinate the means for 
making the League of Nations known to young people, and for 
familiarizing them with the idea of international co-operation.” 

The committee on intellectual co-operation accepted this pro- 
posal. A sub-committee was appointed and its report was sub- 
mitted to the Assembly of 1927. It recommended: (1) Instruction 
in the League in international co-operation as part of the formal 
education of every child; (2) such instruction, where possible, to 
be correlated with the geography, history, civics or moral instruc- 
tion; (3) special attention to the subject in training colleges; (4) 
similar instruction in all special schools, agricultural, technical, 
military, etc.; (5) provision of special literature, including refer- 
ence books by experts; (6) facilities for special courses for 
teachers at Geneva, etc.; (7) special lectures in universities as to 
international law compulsory for all law students. 

As regards administrative machinery, the report recommended: 
(a) A national conference in each country “to ensure co-operation 
between the administrative authorities, teachers and voluntary 
associations;” (b) an official centre for information concerning 
the progress of the work; (c) the maintenance of the sub-com- 
mittee of experts to review progress and consider further action. 
Meanwhile the Assembly of 1926 had passed a further resolution 
asking the Governments and other competent authorities to pro- 
vide scholarships to enable students to visit Geneva before and 
during the Assembly, so as to obtain a first-hand knowledge of the 
League. 

Results Attained. — Up to Aug. 1928, 25 Governments had 
sent in reports to the secretary-general recording progress: 
South Africa, Argentine, Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Cuba, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Greece, Guatemala, Hungary, 
the Irish Free State, Liberia, Lithuania, Holland and the Dutch 
Indies, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Rumania, Salvador, Siam, Vene- 
zuela and Yugoslavia. One Government, that of Great Britain, 
had held a national conference of local education authorities. 
Eight Governments (Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, Rumania, Sweden and the Saar Territory) had awarded 
scholarships to enable students to visit Geneva and gain a first- 
hand knowledge of the League through attendance at the Geneva 


School of International Studies, which had been organized to 
serve this purpose. The fifth session of the schopl was held in the 
summer of 1928. It was attended by 311 university students and 
teachers from 29 nationalities, of whom 167 stayed for a month 
and over. Among these were parties of secondary school teachers 
from Great Britain, the United States and the Saar Territory; 
46 in all. 

See How to Make the League of Nations Known and to Develop 
the Spirit of International Co-operation: Recommendations by the 
sub-committee of experts (1927) ; Alfred Zimmern, Learning and 
Leadership 61928). (A. Z.) 

LEAKE, WILLIAM MARTIN (1777-1860), British anti- 
quarian and topographer, was born in London on Jan. 14, 1777. 
He entered the marine artillery and was lent by the British Gov- 
ernment to the Turks as an artillery instructor. In 1801, after 
travelling across the desert with the Turkish army to Egypt, he 
was, on the expulsion of the French, employed in surveying the 
valley of the Nile as far as the cataracts; unfortunately he sailed 
for England on the ship chartered to bring to London the Elgin 
marbles, and he lost all his maps and observations when the vessel 
foundered off Cerigo. He was then sent out to survey the coast 
of Albania and the Morea, with the view of assisting the Turks 
against attacks of the French from Italy. There he made a 
valuable collection of coins and inscriptions. In 1807, war having 
broken out between Turkey and England, he was a prisoner at 
Salonica for a short time. He then went on a diplomatic mission 
to Ali Pasha of Iannina, with whom he remained for more than a 
year as British representative. In 1815 he retired from the army, 
in which he held the rank of colonel. Leake died at Brighton on 
Jan. 6, i860. The marbles collected by him in Greece were pre- 
sented to the British Museum; his bronzes, vases, gems and coins 
were purchased by the University of Cambridge after his death, 
and are now in the Fitzwilliam museum. 

Sec Memoir by J. H. Marsden (1864) ; the Architect for Oct. 7, 
1876; E. Curtius in the Preussische Jahrbuchcr (Sept. 1876); J. E. 
Sandys, Hist . of Classical Scholarship, iii. (1908), pp. 442. 

LEAMINGTON (lem'ing-ton), municipal borough in the 
Warwick and Leamington parliamentary division, Warwickshire, 
England, on the Learn, 98 m. N.W. from London, served by the 
G.W.R. and L.M S R. Pop. (1921) 28,941. The centres of the 
towns of Leamington and Warwick are 2 m. apart, Warwick lying 
to the west, but they are united by the intermediate parish of New 
Milverton. There are saline springs, pump-rooms, baths and pleas- 
ant gardens on the right bank of the river The parish church 
of All Saints is modernized, and the other churches are modern. 
Industries include iron foundries and brickworks. The town lies 
in a well-wooded and picturesque country, within a few miles 
of such interesting towns as Warwick, Kenilworth, Coventry and 
Stratford-on-Avon. It is a favourite health resort and residential 
centre. 

Leamington was a village of no importance until about 1786, 
when baths were first erected. The town was incorporated in 
1875. By royal licence granted in 1838 it was called Royal 
Leamington Spa. 

LEAP YEAR (otherwise bissextile), the name given to the 
year containing 366 days. The astronomers of Julius Caesar, 
46 b.c., settled the solar year at 365 days 6 hours. These hours 
at the end of four years made a day which was added to the fourth 
year. The English name for the bissextile year is an allusion to a 
result of this interposition; for after Feb. 29 a date “leaps over” 
a day of the week. Of the custom for women to woo during leap 
year no satisfactory explanation has ever been offered. In 1288 a 
law was enacted in Scotland that “it is statut and ordaint that 
during the rein of hir maist blissit Megeste, for ilk yeare knowne 
as lepe yeare, ilk mayden ladye of bothe highe and lowe estait 
shall hae liberte to bespeke ye man she likes, albeit he refuses to 
taik hir to be his lawful wyfe, he shall be mulcted in ye sum ane 
pundis or less, as his estait may be; except and awis gif he can 
make it appeare that he is betrolhit ane ither woman he then shall 
be free.” A few years later a like law was passed in France, and 
in the 15th century the custom was legalized in Genoa and 
Florence. 
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LEAR, EDWARD (1812-1888), English artist and humor- 
ist, ‘was born in London on May 12, 1812. His earliest drawings 
were ornithological. When he was 20 years old he published a 
brilliantly coloured selection of the rarer Psittacidae. Its power 
attracted the attention of the 13th earl of Derby, who employed 
Lear to draw his Knowsley menagerie. He became a permanent 
favourite with the Stanley family, and Edward, 15th earl, was 
the dyld for whose amusement the first Book of Nonsense was 
composed. From birds Lear turned to landscape, his earlier 
efforts in which recall the manner of J. D. Harding; but he 
quickly acquired a more individual style. About 1837 he set up 
a studio at Rome, where he lived for ten years, with summer 
tours in Italy and Sicily, and occasional visits to England. During 
this period he began to publish his Illustrated Journals of a Land - 
scape Painter: charmingly written reminiscences of wandering, 
which ultimately embraced Calabria, the Abruzzi, Albania, Cor- 
sica, etc. From 1848-1849 he explored Greece, Constantinople, 
the Ionian Islands, Lower Egypt, the wildest recesses of Albania, 
and the desert of Sinai. He returned to London, but the climate 
did not suit him. In 1854-1855 he wintered on the Nile, and 
migrated successively to Corfu, Malta and Rome, finally building 
himself a villa at San Remo. From Corfu Lear visited Mount 
Athos, Syria, Palestine and Petra; and when over 60, by the 
assistance of Lord Northbrook, then Governor-General, he saw 
a large area of India. 

The last task he set himself was to prepare for popular circula- 
tion a set of some 200 drawings, illustrating from his travels the 
scenic touches of Tennyson’s poetry; but this he did not live to 
complete. He died at San Remo on Jan. 30, 1888. Until sobered 
by age, his conversation was brimful of humorous fun. The 
paradoxical originality and ostentatiously uneducated draughts- 
manship of his numerous nonsense books won him a more uni- 
versal fame than his serious work. Ruskin placed the Book of Non- 
sense first in the list of a hundred delectable volumes of contem- 
porary literature. 

See Letters of Edward Lear to Chichester Forlesque , Lord Carling- 
ford, and Frances , Countess Waldegrave (1907), edited by Lady 
Strachey, with an introduction by Henry Strachcy; and a Memoir by 
Franklin Lushington, prefixed to Lear’s Illustrations to Tennyson , 
Nonsense Songs and Stories (6th cd., 1888). 

LEASE: see Landlord and Tenant. 

LEAST SQUARES: sec Probability and Error. 

LEATHER is manufactured from the hides and skins of 
various animals, the principal of which are cattle, calves, sheep, 
goats and pigs. The skins of many rarer animals such as the 
walrus, seal, antelope, deer; the reptiles (snake, lizard and alli- 
gator) ; and the ostrich, camel and elephant are also converted into 
leather for special purposes. The object of tanning (or the manu- 
facture of leather) is the conversion of the putrescible skin into a 
material which under ordinary conditions of use does not putrefy, 
and which can be wetted and subsequently dried without becoming 
hard or horny. A characteristic difference between dried skin and 
leather is that the former becomes soluble in water at a tempera- 
ture of 140° F whilst leather is unaffected by such immersion. 

Treatment of Hides and Skins. — Hides and skins must 
be treated to prevent putrefaction; i.c ., must be cured in some 
suitable way. The chief methods are drying and salting. Ordinary 
domestic stock is simply treated with a small quantity of salt 
which acts as a temporary preservative during the period of transit 
from the slaughter house to the tanner. Imported hides and skins 
are received in one or other of the following conditions — (a) Sun 
Dried, (b) Dry Salted, (c) Wet Salted. Sun dried ski?is are pre- 
pared for shipment by laying them on the ground in the shade, or 
by hanging them on poles, until they have become thoroughly 
dry. Such skins are sometimes treated with a weak arsenical solu- 
tion before drying in order to lessen the risk of putrefaction and 
of insect damage. Dry salted skins are lightly sprinkled with salt 
prior to drying. In countries where salt is subject to taxation 
and where salt is scarce, the “salting” process consists in the appli- 
cation of some native saline earth, which may be composed of a 
large number of salts. Wet salted skins are prepared by either 
•applying salt to the flesh side or by first completely immersing the 
hide or skins in a strong brine and then subsequently re-salting 


with fresh salt applied to the flesh side. The moisture is so reduced 
by the de-hydrating action of the salt that the goods are no longer 
liable to drip, but have been converted into a semi-dry condition. 
The methods of sun drying and of salting depend for their 
efficacy upon the removal of the natural moisture from the hide 
or skin or the replacement of it by brine, since bacterial action, 
which results in putrefactive damage, cannot occur in the absence 
of moisture or in strong salt solutions. 

Sources of Supply. — The following figures give the estimated 
average slaughterings in various countries — 


eral matter. The proportions vary according to the kind of animal, 
and, in a given species, according to the age, sex, mode of feeding, 
climatic conditions, etc ; further in a given kind of skin they vary 
from place to place. The composition of the skin as received by 
the tanner differs from that in the natural state because foreign 
matter is picked up by the animal while it is alive, and is intro- 
duced during curing and also because soluble matter may be 
washed out during the curing process The composition is further 
modified by bacterial and other changes occurring in the interval 



Cattle 

hides 

Calf 

skins 

Goat and 
kid skins 

Sheep and 
lamb skins 

Australia 

2, 000,000 

800,000 


12,000,000 

Austria 

1,250,000 


87,000 

175,000 

Argentine . 

7,500,000 


2,000,000 

5,000,000 

China . 

7,000,000 


15,000,000 

6,500,000 

I )cnmark 

250,000 

260,000 



France 

1,750,000 

1,350,000 

400,000 


Germany 

7,500,000 

5,000,000 

480,000 

1,500,000 

Great Britain 

2,000,000 



8,000,000 

India (estimated) 

20,000,000 


6,000,000 

Italy 

1,750,000 

2,300,000 

1,000,000 

3,500,000 

New Zealand 

500,000 

150,000 


3,800,000 

Spain . 

700,000 

350,000 

1, 1 10,000 

6,250,000 

Switzerland 

550,000 


140,000 

1 20,000 

United States 

14,500,000 


1 10,000 

1 5 ,000,000 

Union of South 
Africa 

650,000 

40,000 

2,500,000 

8,000,000 


Histology of Skin. — A knowledge of the histology and com- 
plex chemical constituents of animal skin is essential to a proper 
understanding of the intricate reactions taking place in manu- 
facturing commercial leather. ( See Skin.) The skin may be 
said to consist of living cells and the products of cell activity, 
eg, fibres, dead cells, etc. Skin consists of 3 well defined layers, 
distinct both in structure and origin There are (1) a thin outer 
layer of epithelial cells, the epidermis , (2) a thick layer called the 
derma and (3) a subcutaneous layer or adipose tissue known com- 
mercially as “flesh.” The epidermal tissue is completely removed 
during the preparation for tanning. The derma is the layer con- 
verted into leather. The hair is embedded in a pocket or follicle of 
epidermis, the hair follicle and hair being penetrated by a projec- 
tion coming from the derma and known as the hair papilla. 

Variation of Fibre Structure — The variation of fibre structure 
determines the resulting tensile strength and pliability of the 
leather produced from it and the satisfactory preparation of skins 
for tanning depends upon the separation of these white fibres 
without damage. The derma consists of connective tissues and fat 
cells in varied proportions in different skins, determining the 
general character of the finished product; where large groups of 
fat cells are present interspersed between the collagen fibres the 
result will be the production of soft, spongy leather because of 
the empty spaces left when the fat cells have been removed, by 
the preparatory processes to which the skin is subjected In con- 
sidering fibre structure from the tanner’s standpoint the presence 
of connective fibres, which consist of yellow fibres as distinct from 
the white fibres of the collagen, and which are of different chemical 
composition and are composed of the protein elastin, is of great 
importance. The presence or absence of these in the finished 
leather has an important influence on its physical character, par- 
ticularly as to the grain the leather possesses, and also influences 
stretch and elasticity. These clastins arc removed to a pre-deter- 
mined degree in order to effect desired variations of character. 

Chemical Composition of Skin. — The following occur naturally 
in skin — Water, proteins, fatty matter, carbohydrates and min- 
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between flaying and receipt by the tanner. The skin also contains 
enzymes and bacteria. 

Collagen forms about 95% of the protein matter in the derma 
of calf, steer and cow hides, i.e., the layer which is converted into 
leather. The fatty matter consists of numerous other substances 
besides glycerides. The amount in hides is usually small and dur- 
ing the tanning process it is for the most part converted to lime 
soaps which are removed during scudding. If not properly elim- 
inated it may give rise to greasy leather. The naturally present 
mineral matter consists of sodium chloride; in addition there are 
chlorides, sulphates, phosphates, silicates of sodium, potassium, 
calcium and magnesium. The mineral matter introduced is re- 
moved in the wet work. The chief carbohydrate is glycogen. 

PROCESSES PRELIMINARY TO TANNING 

The first operation preliminary to tanning consists in washing 
and soaking the hides or skins. 

Washing and Soaking. — The method ordinarily practised in 
the case of freshly butchered hides or skins which have only been 
very lightly salted and which have not subsequently been dried, 
is to carry out the soaking in a pit. This vessel which is also 
commonly employed in liming consists of a brick or cement 
chamber sunk to ground floor level and of a capacity of usually 
1,000 gallons. The skins are immersed in water in this vessel for 
varying periods dependent upon their condition, to remove the 
small amount of salt, and to effect the removal of blood, the 
extraction of albumens and other nitrogenous matters soluble in 
water, and the softening of adhering dung so that the latter can 
be removed by mechanical means. The soaking of dried skins 
is very much more difficult. In this case the proteins have been 
coagulated by the temperature to which the skins have been sub- 
jected in the drying and some liquefaction of the collagen has 
taken place with the result that the fibres have become attached 
to each other by a hard film of gelatinous matter; and in addition, 
even when dried at moderate temperatures, the natural greases 
of the skin have formed a water-resisting film on the surface. 

When the soaking is done in water only as in the case of 
comparatively fresh goods, they should be immersed for as short 
a time as possible and preferably in two or more successive 
changes of clean water. In the case of highly dried goods the use 
of some chemical agent to effect the swelling of the fibres in as 
short a time as possible without detrimental influence is now 
almost universal. The chemical agents so employed may be 
divided into two classes (a) alkaline (b) acids. Probably the most 
commonly employed alkaline agents are sodium sulphide and 
sodium hydroxide; the goods being soaked in a comparatively 
weak solution of one or other of these until a sufficient amount 
of swelling and water absorption has been effected to bring the 
skins back into a condition of pliability. The soaking operation is 
usually supplemented by working the goods over an inclined 
beam by hand with a dull unhairing knife to stretch the skin in 
every direction and thereby facilitate the separation of the 
fibres; this latter operation is termed “breaking” and is com- 
monly applied to sheepskins. Hides and goatskins are subjected, 
instead, to a “dry drumming” process. This consists in placing 
the skins when moderately soft in a large wooden circular drum, 
which is mechanically rotated and which is provided with shelves 
or pegs in the interior for the purpose of lifting the skins up 
during rotation and allowing them to fall from a point midway 
between the top and the bottom of the vessel, whilst the drum is 
rotated some 8 or 10 revolutions per minute. The weight of skins 
falling upon each other assists in the separation of the fibres by 
the constant kneading action so produced. After this mechanical 
treatment the goods are then usually subjected to a further im- 
mersion either in water or in a weak solution of the soaking agent, 
the operations being repeated until the skins have acquired the 
desired degree of flaccidity and flexibility comparable with that of 
a freshly flayed skin. Weak solutions of acetic, formic, sulphurous 
and boric acids are also used. For sheepskins, the wool of which 
is detrimentally affected by strong alkaline solutions, sodium bi- 
sulphide or sulphurous acid are commonly employed. The quality 
and yield of the finished leather is materially affected by this 


soaking process. Loss of skin material should be avoided. 

Unhairing. — The next process is a suitable, treatment that 
will loosen the hair covering so that it can be removed by me- 
chanical means. One of the oldest methods is the one known as 
sweating. This consists in hanging the goods in a closed chamber 
or sweat pit, usually constructed below ground floor level in order 
to provide regularity of temperature. The skins or hides are hung 
in the chamber previously heated to warm summer temperature 
and left until putrefactive organisms have effected the requisite 
loosening of the hair or wool. This process is now usually used 
only upon fine woolled sheepskins, as it has less deleterious 
influence upon the wool than the alkaline treatment. 

The modem sweat chamber is usually lined internally with 
white glazed tiles or bricks with a floor which can be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and is provided with means of regulating the heat 
and humidity. Temperature, atmospheric humidity and ventila- 
tion must be very carefully controlled. The time required for 
this operation is usually three or four days. During this time 
watchfulness is necessary to guard against the destruction of 
the grain surface of the skin. On account of the difficulty of con- 
trol this method is confined to skins carrying high grade wool. 

The Liming Process. — The object of liming is to solu- 
bilise the epidermis layer, thereby loosening the hair sheath and 
making easy the removal of the hair by mechanical means, and 
to swell the hide fibres to the degree requisite for the production 
of leather possessing the desired properties, either of plumpness, 
solidity or stretch. The method ordinarily practised consists in 
immersing the goods in a mixture of lime and water for varying 
periods. During the process of immersion the goods are periodi- 
cally withdrawn from the liquor, piled up, and allowed to drain. 

The methods of liming can be classified as follows: — (1) Pit 
method, (2) Paddle method, (3) Painting methods. The first 
mentioned is the oldest and is carried out in a series of rectan- 
gular brick pits, varying in size, according to the class of goods 
to be processed, from a capacity of 300 to 1,200 gallons. It is 
customary to use an amount of lime greatly in excess of that 
which is soluble, and consequently the major portion of the lime 
is in suspension in the liquor. The goods are thrown into the 
well mixed liquor singly, and a thin film of undissolved lime de- 
posits itself on the uppermost side of each skin as it is submerged. 
The greater the amount of lime in direct proximity to the goods, 
the more rapidly will the lime solution be maintained saturated. 

The modern method consists usually of “sharpening” the lime 
by the addition of sodium sulphide, which dissolves keratin with 
very great rapidity and consequently effects quickly the loosening 
of the hair. Liming has also been speeded up by mechanical aid. 
Sheepskins and goatskins are commonly limed in a paddle wheel, 
where they can be kept in motion by the operation of a paddle 
fixed to a semi-circular vessel and slightly dipping in the liquor. 
In the case of sheepskins where it is undesirable that the wool 
covering should come in contact with lime, the method of fell- 
mongering these goods consists in the application to the flesh 
side of a paste of lime to which sodium sulphide sufficient in 
quantity to loosen the wool in a maximum period of 12 hours 
has been added. 

When the skins have been limed to a condition in which the 
epidermis has become sufficiently loosened they are removed from 
the liming pit or vat and are then unhaired. Unhairing is more 
commonly done in the case of calf and goat skins by machine. 

Fleshing. — The next operation is the mechanical one of flesh- 
ing. This is also effected either by hand over the fleshers’ beam 
or by machine, and has for its object the removal of fat and fleshy 
matters from the underside of the skin. 

Washing and Deliming. — Next in order is the washing opera- 
tion preliminary to the chemical removal of lime and other al- 
kali, and to convert the pelt from an alkaline to a mildly acid 
condition, as it is not possible to tan pelt by the usual processes 
when in an alkaline condition. The goods are first washed in 
water. The operation is preferably done in running soft water 
and is prolonged until the goods are freed from surface lime. 
The more complete removal of the lime content is commonly 
effected bv the use of a suitable acid. The decree of deliminc in 
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PROCESSES IN THE TANNING AND FINISHING OF AUTOMOBILE UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 


1. The beam house, where tanning process begins. Hides are first soaked 

to soften and cleanse them of extraneous matter and preservatives. 
After this immersion they are lifted from the vats and further cleaned 
by machine (left centre) having a steel-bladed cylinder adjusted to 
remove stringy pieces of fat without biting Into true hide substanoe. 
Another soaking and cleansing follows in tanks (background). 
Hides on floor (left) are being trimmed before placing them In the 
vats (right) for treatment with milk of lime solution to dissolve the 
hair roots and plump the hide substance 

2. Dehairing machine, similar to that described In fig. 1, a revolving 

slatc-bladcd cylinder passes over the hair or grain side of hides with 
a rubbing rather than a cutting action, removing the hair, which is 
used as a by-product for carpet cushioning, insulation and felt 
I. Following the first tanning the hides are split In a band or belt-knife 
machine. Vats in background contain another tanning liquor In 
which the hides are immersed; paddle wheels speed this final tanning 
operation. Afterward the hides are given a coat of cod-liver oil and 
“Degras” worked into the fibres of the leather. Oiling operation 
shown at left, workmen using stones to rub in oil 


4. After tanning process the hides are cleared, bleached and softened in 

a bath of warm sumac solution and thoroughly stretched on large 
wooden frames shown in the tacking loft. Fans (above) dry the wet 
leather overnight with warm air 

5. When dried the hides are put through the shaving machine (right), 

which has two rollers, one of steel with 16 blades, the other of hard 
rubber protected by a leather apron. Softening is effected by rolling 
the hides between rollers of cork and rubber. Buffing machine (left); 
shaving and softening machine (background) 

6. Finishing the leather Hides are shown spread out on tables for coats 

of pyroxylin or other surface-coating compounds. At the first table 
the hides are receiving their first finish, applied with hand brushes. 
Subsequent coats are applied (second table) with a round brush of 
Chinese hog bristles with peg in centre, a type of brush which allows 
more material to be carried and which has a good spread — an 
essential detail In the production of a good finish. At the right are 
hides hung on racks to dry between applications of the finish. Fans 
(overhead) and large suction blower in wall (background) carry off 
the fumes generated while applying the finishing coats 
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determined by the condition required in the resulting leather; 
for example, when the leather is to be firm and lacking in stretch, 
e.g sole leather, tHe deliming is usually carried to a stage in which 
the lime is only removed from the outer surfaces. If the leather 
is required to be soft and pliable deliming is carried on until all of 
the lime has been neutralised. In the case of lighter leathers, e.g., 
sheepskins, the deliming is always carried out thoroughly. 

Bating* — Bating, practised almost exclusively upon skins, has 
for its objects the further removal of lime; an emulsification of 
the natural grease and some hydrolysis of the collagen fibres to 
obtain the degree of stretch demanded in such leathers as glove 
leathers, etc., or a smoother, more elastic and cleaner grain sur- 
face in the case of calfskins, and to make the finished leather 
softer and more pliable. There is still some uncertainty as 
to the way the skin is modified by bating but there is a removal 
or breaking down of elastin fibres, a further degree of deliming 
and a certain degree of hydrolysis of the collagen. 

Pickling. — A further preparatory process commonly employed 
upon sheep, goat and calf skins is that known as pickling. This 
consists in processing the goods, most commonly by drumming 
or paddling, in a solution containing a mixture of sulphuric acid 
and common salt. Pickling brings the skins to a uniform degree 
of acidity before tanning; thoroughly cleanses the goods; and 
effects a further separation of the fibres to enhance softness. 

TANNING 

Tannin or tannic acid is abundantly distributed in many dif- 
ferent forms of plant life. Whereas the older type of tanner 
processed his skins exclusively with oak bark, the modem tan- 
ner uses tannin-containing materials from various sources and 
of different types. Tannins were originally classified as belonging 
to the pyrogallol or catechol class, but this classification has been 
superseded by more scientific grouping either according to Freud- 
enberg by the chemical groups of (A) hydrolyzable tannins and 
(B) condensed tannins; or to Perkin in 3 groups (1) gallo-tannins, 
(2) ellagi-tannins and (3) phloba-tannins or catechol-tannins. For 
the practical tanner the latter grouping is of most interest. 

The following is a brief table of the most common tannins 
showing the classification of Perkin; and classified according to 


their behaviour in the tanning process, as to whether they deposit 
“bloom” — a crystalline deposition of ellagic acid — which con- 
duces to firmness in the finished leather but is objectionable when 
goods are to be subsequently dyed. 

Synthetic Tannins. — There are a number of synthesised 
products manufactured from phenols and hydrocarbons, such as 
naphthalene, which are converted into leather forming materials 
by sulphonation with sulphuric acid and subsequent condensation 
with formaldehyde. These products are being used to a consider- 
able extent as re-tanning agents and for bleaching dark col- 
oured leather. These products are not synthetic tannins in the 
strictly chemical sense for their chemical constitutions are en- 
tirely different from those of the natural tannins. 

Vegetable Tanning. — Vegetable tanning may be conveniently 
dealt with in two distinct groups, (a) the tannage of heavy leather 
—sole, belting, harness etc. and (b) the tannage of light leather 
— shoe upper leather, fancy, bookbinding, etc. 

Tannage of Sole Leather . — The world’s production of sole 
leather is estimated to aggregate half a million tons per annum, 
of which the United States produces 200 million pounds, Great 
Britain 175 million pounds, and Germany 130 million pounds. 
In Great Britain, preliminary to the tannage for sole leather, the 
hides in the limed condition are subjected to “rounding”; this 
consists in cutting the hide into several portions — butt or bends, 
shoulder and bellies. In the United States, Australia and else- 
where, the tannage is very often done in sides, the hide being di- 
vided into two portions by cutting down the line of the backbone. 

The tannage of sole leather usually consists of three group 
operations: — 1. Colouring, by suspending the goods in a series 
of weak liquors of gradually increasing strength. 2. Laying the 
goods in strong liquors and transferring them to stronger liquors 
as the tannage proceeds; the operation being called handling and 
the series of pits being described as the “handlers.” 3. Placing the 
goods for comparatively long periods in a strong liquor after they 
have been dusted (in layer pits, called “dusters”) with a small 
quantity of solid tanning material between each piece of leather. 
The suspender tannage is accomplished in a series of pits contain- 
ing weak liquors that have been used upon previous goods. 

The goods are usually moved daily into gradually increasing 
strength solutions and their position is also changed in the same 
pit once or twice daily. The length of time and the number of 
pits used varies in different tanneries. 

The goods are moved from the strongest suspender pits to the 
“handlers” or “floaters,” being handled daily by being drawn up 
on the side of the pit, allowed to drain and then re-transferred to 
the pit in a horizontal position, moving the goods to pits of grad- 
ually increasing strength of tannin. “Handling” becomes less nec- 
essary as the tannage proceeds In the latest stages of the handler 
round it is customary in Great Britain to sprinkle the goods with 
a little solid material; Mimosa bark, ground myrobalans or va- 
lonia, as a preliminary to the “layers,” or “dusters.” At the end 
of the “handler” round the goods are usually almost completely 
tanned and are then transferred to the “layers” which contain 
very strong liquor obtained from the leaches, of previously unused 
tannin; or by the addition of chestnut or oak wood extract. 

In the “layers” the goods may be allowed to remain for long 
periods without change, being lifted and re-transferred into in- 
creasing strength solutions at the end of each one or two weeks. 
This treatment permits the deposition of bloom and conduces to 
the production of firmer, harder, heavier and better wearing 
leather. To complete the process, the goods are removed and 
drained and then scoured to remove the deposited bloom from the 
grain. 

Tannage of Calfskins . — One of the essential differences in the 
manufacture of this leather by the vegetable process is in the 
preparation before tanning. After liming, unhairing, fleshing and 
scudding the goods are either most commonly bated, or very 
thoroughly delimed. The goods after bating are sometimes 
pickled ; sometimes, however, this operation is omitted. 

Usually the tannage is begun by suspending the skins in non- 
astringent liquors consisting of used liquors originally prepared 
from a mixture of two or more of the following materials — 


Gallo-Tannins 

Ellagi-Tannins 

Caicckol-Tannins 

Do not produce 
bloom 

Produce bloom 

Do not produce 
bloom 

Per cent 
tannin 

Galls 

(Quercus 

Injcctcria) . 50/60 

Sumach 

(Rhus 

Coriaria) . 26/30 

; 

Percent 

tannin 

Myrobalans 

(Tcrminalia 

Chcbula) . . 33/36 

Divi-divi 

(Cacsalpinia 

Coriaria ) . 39/42 

Valonia 

(Quercus 

Aegilops). . 30/40 

Oak Bajrk 
(Quercus 

Robur) . 10/12 

Algarobilla 

(Caesalpinia 

Brevifolia) . 60/80 

Per cent 
tannin 

Canaigre (Ru- 
mex Hymc- 
nosepalunt) . 25/30 
Garabier 
(Nauclea 

Gambir) . . 35/45 

Hemlock 
(Abies Cana- 
densis) . . 8/20 

Larch (Larix 

Enropaca) . 9/10 

Mimosa or 

Golden Wattle 
(Acacia 

Pycnantha) . 38/49 
Mallet Bark 
(Eucalyptus 
Occidentals) 20/25 

Tanning Extracts 

Chestnut Wood 
Extract (Castanea 
Vtsca) . .26/30 

Myrobalan 

Extract 

(Terminalia 

Chcbula ) . . 50/55 

Oak Wood 

Extract 

(Quercus 

Family) . . 26/28 

Quebracho 

Extract 

(Quebracho 

Colorado). . 62/68 
Mimosa Ex- 
tract (Acacia 

Family) . . 62/64 
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Mimosa bark, myrobalans, gambier, quebracho, chestnut and oak 
wood extract. After the goods have been suspended for a period 
varying from two to seven days the tannage may be completed 
in a “handler” round, the goods being finally given a re-tannage 
with a view to lightening the colour by drumming, paddling or 
suspending in a warm sumach infusion. Alternatively, the tan- 
nage is sometimes done entirely in paddles using gambier in the 
earlier stages and gradually strengthening up the tannin content 
of the solution by adding quebracho-myrobalan extract, chestnut 
extract, etc. As calfskins are required in the majority of cases to 
be dyed it is the usual custom to avoid “bloom-giving” tanning 
materials, the irregular deposition of bloom on the surface of the 
leather detracting from the production of a level dyed result. 

Tannage of Skivers. — Skivers are the grain portions of sheep- 
skins, which have been split in the limed condition. The universal 
tannage used in their manufacture is sumach (Rhi 4 S coriaria ), 
this material being chosen because it readily produces a white 
leather capable of being dyed in any pale or brilliant colour. 

The goods, as removed from the splitting machine in their 
limed condition, require to be washed, deiimed and very thor- 
oughly bated, after which they are most commonly pickled and 
then tanned in a paddle wheel. The goods are placed in the paddle 
wheel with the sumach in the ground leaf form and preferably 
after having been infused with water for a few minutes at a 
temperature of 140° F; the tannage being usually commenced at 
a temperature of about 90° F. The goods arc usually completely 
tanned within 12 hours, when they may be removed, drained, 
rinsed in water and hung up to dry into the “crust” condition. 

Bottle Tannage. — A number of goatskins and also some few 
calfskins and sheepskins are tanned by a primitive method com- 
monly termed bag or bottle tanning. The goods after being bated 
are individually sewn into a bag by doubling the skin down the 
ridge or backbone and then sewing round by means of a power 
driven sewing machine. The skin bag is then filled by means of 
a funnel to about ^ of its capacity with a sumach infusion through 
an aperture left for the purpose. A quantity of air is blown into 
the bag and the aperture is closed by tying round with a cord. 
The skin bags are immersed in a shallow tank previously filled 
with a warm sumach infusion in which they float, the position of 
the bags being changed by keeping the goods in motion and 
turning them over with a wooden pole. The goods are withdrawn 
after 2-3 hours and are then placed upon a draining rack and left 
for several hours until the liquor has drained from them, when 
they are again re-filled with a stronger infusion of sumach liquor 
and immersed in a still stronger and warmer infusion. After two 
or three immersions the goods become thoroughly tanned, when 
the bags are cut open and then either rinsed and dried, or given 
a further re-tannage by paddling in a stronger infusion of sumach. 
The distending of the skins produces a thin leather devoid of 
contracted grain, and not liable subsequently to stretch. 

Mineral Tannages. — The oldest process of tanning by min- 
eral salts is the alum process. This is still very largely practised 
in the manufacture of glove leather. The proportions of the 
materials used vary, but the following may be taken as an exam- 
ple: — alum, 8 lbs.; salt, 8 lbs.; flour, 3-5 lbs.; egg yolk, 2-4 lbs., 
for 100 lbs. weight of prepared skins. It is .customary to add all of 
the ingredients at the commencement of the tanning and prolong 
the drumming for about two hours until the leathering process is 
completed when the goods are removed, drained, and dried. 

Chrome Tanning by the “Double-bath” Method. — This method 
is commercially applied chiefly in the tanning of goatskins for 
the manufacture of glace kid; it is also used in the tannage of 
calfskins for willow calf; and for mechanical leathers. 

The prepared pelt is first treated with a comparatively weak 
solution of potassium or sodium bichromate acidified with hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid. After this solution has been absorbed 
by the skins, they are transferred to a solution of sodium thio- 
sulphate (“hypo”), to which hydrochloric or sulphuric acid is 
added as the reduction process proceeds. The free sulphurous acid 
produced reduces the chromic acid resulting from the action of 
the acid on the bichromate solution, into a basic chromium chlor- 
ide or a basic chromium sulphate salt; the thiosulphate during the 


reduction process undergoing oxidation to sodium tetrathionate 
and sodium sulphate. At the same time, sulphur is liberated and 
deposited in the interstices between the fibres as well as in and 
on the fibres of the skins. The sulphur deposit is one of the 
principal features which distinguish leather tanned by the “two- 
bath” process from that produced by the “one-bath” method. 

The method now commercially practised is first to pickle the 
skins with sulphuric acid and common salt, and then drum in a 
solution of sodium bichromate and acid. The more complete the 
absorption of chromic acid resulting from the chemical action 
the better, as this has an important influence on the finished leather. 

After the goods have been thoroughly impregnated, they should 
be of a bright orange yellow colour. They are then removed from 
the solution, and carefully drained for a minimum period of 24 
hours, when they are passed through a striking-out machine for 
the purpose of laying the grain of the skin perfectly flat and 
removing any wrinkles that may have appeared. 

The reducing operation is done in the drum or paddle-wheel, 
but in the case of heavy goods it may be done in pits. The fol- 
lowing is probably the best procedure: — The necessary quantity 
of sodium thiosulphate is dissolved and placed in the paddle. 
About one-third of the acid required, after dilution, is added 
to the solution of sodium thiosulphate. The mixture should be 
well stirred either by paddling or by hand, with a wooden stirrer, 
when after a few minutes the solution will become slightly cloudy, 
as a result of precipitation of finely divided sulphur which shows 
that the reaction has begun. A further % of the diluted acid is 
added, and after about 1 hour the remainder. 

Generally, the reduction takes place in fairly well defined stages 
indicated by the colour of the goods. In the early stages there is 
a change from the original yellowish orange to a darker shade 
of yellow and to a lightly brownish yellow. Later the colour 
becomes a greenish olive, and finally a pale bluish green. 

The following are suggested quantities for the two solutions: — 

ist Bath 2nd Bath 

6 % bichromate of soda 15 % sodium thiosulphate 

4 1 hydrochloric acid hydrochloric acid 

or or 

i\ 7 o sulphuric acid 3 % sulphuric acid 

Chrome Tanning by the “Single -bath” Method . — The “single- 
bath'’ method is more largely practised than is the “two-bath” 
process, particularly in the case of calfskins intended for “box” 
and “willow,” or suede finish; hides for side leathers; and sheep 
for gloving, upper leather, linings, and fancy purposes. The “sin- 
gle-bath” process is simpler, and less liable to produce irregular 
results. The essential difference is that, whereas in the “double- 
bath” process the basic salt of chromium is formed on the fibres, 
in the “single-bath” method the basic chromium salt is applied 
direct to the skins in solutions of gradually increasing strength. 

One of the simplest methods of preparation of a “single-bath” 
chrome liquor consists of neutralising the acid of chromium sul- 
phate or chrome alum by adding sodium carbonate. The follow- 
ing proportions of sodium carbonate and chrome alum should be 
used to produce the salt, Cr(0H)S04, which is most generally 
suitable. For each 1,000 lbs. pelt to be tanned, dissolve: — 150 
lbs. chrome alum in 50 gallons water, at a temperature of about 
85 to 95 deg. C. When the whole of the chrome alum has gone 
into solution, cautiously add a solution, prepared by dissolving 
16 lbs. soda ash or 60 lbs. washing soda crystals in 25 gallons 
hot water. When all of the sodium carbonate has been added, the 
solution should be thoroughly stirred. 

The usual procedure is to mix together carefully in a suitable 
lead-lined tank equal parts of sodium bichromate and concen- 
trated sulphuric acid after dissolving the bichromate in a small 
quantity of water. The reducing agent is then very cautiously 
added until the colour of the solution is changed from the original 
orange yellow colour to a bright bottle-green shade. 

The following quantities produce a liquor which is considered 
of a satisfactory chemical composition: — 200 lbs. Bichromate; 
200 lbs. Sulphuric acid (95%); 50 lbs. Glucose; 100 gal. 
Water. The tannage is carried out on lines more or less identical 
with those of vegetable leathers ; the processing being done either 
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in the drum or paddle-wheel for the lighter classes of leather, and 
by suspension in vats for chrome sole leather, hydraulic and 
similar leathers. Starting with a weak solution, the strength is 
increased until complete penetration has been effected. 

Chrome tanned leather possesses properties not associated with 
leather produced by vegetable tanning. For example, properly 
tanned chrome leather Will stand high temperature without any 
detrimental effect. Chrome leather is also more resistant to 
atmospheric influences, and to chemical fumes and moisture. 

On account of the comparative quickness of the tanning process, 
and the good wearing properties of the leather, this process is 
largely replacing the vegetable tanning process in the case of boot 
and shoe uppers, and for special purposes where the above men- 
tioned properties are advantageous; also where extreme tensile 
strength is demanded. The disadvantage of this leather in com- 
parison with vegetable leather for sole leather is that unless im- 
pregnated with waxes it tends to slip in wear and it is not prac- 
ticable to obtain the desired thickness. 

Oil Tannage . — One of the very earliest processes for converting 
pelt into leather was the application of oil and fatty substances. 
The modern method of manufacturing chamois leather (made 
from the flesh split of a sheepskin), deer, antelope, -and similar 
skins, consists in the impregnation with an oxidisable fish oil of 
the goods when in a weakly alkaline condition, and subsequently 
processing to effect further oxidation of the oil on the fibres. 

The goods as they leave the splitting machine are re-limed to 
effect a further swelling of the fibres and decomposition of the 
fat cells with a view to subsequent removal of the natural grease. 
The goods having been re-limed sufficiently are then frized on 
the split side. This operation is somewhat similar to that of hand 
fleshing but consists of the removal of the coarse fibred surface 
or “ground” from the split side nearest to the grain, by cutting 
this away with a sharp two handled knife on a frizing beam. 

The goods are now delimed either by employing a fermented in- 
fusion of bran or other flour offal, or by the use of a suitable acid. 
The object to be attained by oil tanning is the substitution for the 
moisture in the fibres of a suitable fish oil The goods are first 
drained and then pressed in some hydraulic or other press to 
express from them as much moisture as possible. They are then 
hung up to become partially dry. This requires very careful super- 
vision to prevent the goods becoming too dry, and the fibres in 
consequence becoming repcllant to the subsequent absorption of 
the oil and becoming stuck to each other. After as much moisture 
has been eliminated as practicable without causing the fibres to 
adhere to one another, the goods are then placed in a machine 
called the “stocks.” This consists of two heavy hammers work- 
ing in a semi-cylindrical vessel in which the goods are placed and 
subjected to a hammering or beating action; at the same time the 
goods are continuously turned over by reason of the shape of 
the vessel. They are sprinkled with a fish oil, usually cod liver oil, 
during the process of stocking or kneading and are processed until 
they become sufficiently saturated. They are then further dried 
and re-sprinkled with oil and re-stocked. 

These operations are repeated until the goods are fully saturated 
and practically all moisture has been replaced by fish oil. The 
oil is then decomposed on the fibres by the application of heat. 

PROCESSES FOLLOWING TANNING 

Drying. — The old method is to hang the goods up in a loft 
which is ventilated as required by louvres, the goods usually hung 
up from tenterhooks in rails placed parallel to the current of air. 

A light coating of oil is usually applied to the wet leather 
before drying in order to act as a protective film against the 
drying of the grain surface and to ensure that the evaporation 
of the moisture is chiefly from the flesh side. The regularity of 
the colour of the leather when dry is in the main dependent upon 
the rate of evaporation of the moisture. Thick sole leather requires 
to be dried more slowly than thin goods (calf or sheep leather) ; 
and vegetable tanned leather much more slowly than mineral 
tanned leather, which is dried in a few hours at a comparatively 
high temperature and with little ventilation. 

During the past few years considerable improvements have 


been effected with a view to accelerating the process. The method 
now employed for all of the lighter classes of leather and also 
for some of the heavy classes is to dry the goods by machine. 
There are various machines, which differ mechanically, but are ‘ 
similar in general principle and are modelled more or less on 
the continuous type of baker’s oven. 

Currying. — The old time currier was a skilled craftsman who 
was capable of undertaking the whole of the processes from 
the crust tanned condition to the finished commercial product, 
when the leather was required to be of a greasy type. The term 
currying is applied to-day to the impregnating of leather with 
grease. The goods after tanning and drying are split or shaved, 
and then scoured either by hand or machine until the grain sur- 
face is thoroughly cleansed from “bloom” and excess tannins. 
The leather is then usually re-tanned with sumach to obtain a 
better colour, after which it is ready for grease impregnation. 

Grease impregnation may be done in three different ways (1) 
hand stuffing, (2) drum stuffing and (3) dipping. Hand stuffing 
consists in applying to the previously moistened leather a thick 
layer of dubbin prepared by mixing together about equal parts 
of beef tallow and cod liver oil. The application is made, usually 
to the flesh side of the leather, with a brush and the leather is 
afterwards slowly dried. As drying proceeds by evaporation the 
more oily portions of the dubbin are absorbed by capillarity, and 
become thoroughly distributed and absorbed by the fibres. This 
method is now only practised upon a few high grade leathers and 
has been replaced by drum stuffing and dipping. Drum stuffing 
consists in drumming the leather, which has been previously got 
into an equable condition of moisture by damping, in a drum 
which has been heated either by live steam or by hot air cir- 
culating through the vessel. 

Dipping is chiefly practised upon heavy leathers, for example, 
harness backs, strapping, etc., and consists in immersing the 
leather, which has been previously well dried, in a tank filled 
with molten grease (usually paraffin wax). The dried leather 
offers little resistance to the penetration of the molten wax and 
complete permeation is effected in a few minutes. This impregna- 
tion is not so satisfactory as drum or hand stuffing because of the 
non-oxidisable and little lubricating properties of the wax. 

Dyeing. — The dyeing process is accomplished by the follow- 
ing methods: (1) brush dyeing or “staining”, (2) dipping, 
(3) dyeing in paddle or drum, (4) spraying. The first mentioned 
is used in the colouring of the heavy types of leathers, such as 
hides for upholstery, bag and portmanteau work, etc., which 
on account of their size and weight are inconvenient to handle 
by dipping or other immersion processes. This method consists 
of brushing a weak solution of the dye on the surface of the pre- 
pared leather, usually two or three applications being given to 
obtain regularity of colour. The dyes employed are the usual 
coal tar colouring materials of the acid or basic class. 

Dyeing by immersion in rectangular wooden trays or by dip- 
ping pairs of skins at a time in a shallow wooden or porcelain 
vessel either by machine or by hand is practised when small 
quantities of leather are to be processed. 

The spray method in which the dyestuff is applied to the 
leather in an atomised state through a spray pistol is used upon 
leather for the application of dyestuffs and also of insoluble 
paint-like compositions. The application of mineral pigments, such 
as the ochres and umbers in suspension in a water medium in 
which has been dissolved some binding agent such as casein or 
shellac, has effected a considerable improvement in the regu- 
larity of shade of colour. The modern practise is to dye with coal 
tar dyestuffs with a top coating of a suitable pigment mixture. 

The Finishing of Leather. — The finishing of leather in order 
to make it suitable for the purpose for which it is required in 
commercial usage necessitates considerable mechanical treat- 
ment according to the kind of finish required. The following 
may be considered amongst the most important: — 

Sole Leather . — In order to obtain the requisite degree of firm- 
ness and solidity to ensure satisfactory wearing qualities sole 
leather must be compressed as compactly as possible. This is 
done by either rolling or hammering. The system in Great 
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Britain and America is to roll the leather, commencing first in a 
slightly clamp condition and afterwards in the dry stale, on a 
girder type of heavy rolling machine under heavy pressure. 

Upper Leather. — The finishing of upper leather, box calf, wil- 
low calf, etc., consists of staking which is performed by a machine 
which forcibly drags the skin over the edge of blunted knife 
blades, to impart the necessary softness. After staking, the skins 
are fluffed or buffed on the flesh side by a buffing machine, a 
rapidly rotating emery-covered cylinder imparting a suede or 
pile finish to the flesh side. The necessary polish is imparted by 
first applying a “seasoning” mixture consisting usually of a 
weak solution of albumen or casein mixed with milk for the 
purpose of limiting the liability of damage by friction, and a little 
dissolved dyestuff for the purpose of enhancing the colour. The 
leather is then friction-glazed by a machine, a glass cylinder being 
rapidly rubbed over the surface under heavy pressure, thus 
imparting a high polish. 

The box or willow grain is produced either by hand or ma- 
chine. The skin is doubled, grain side inside, and then pressure 
is applied to the doubled portion in the required directions either 
by hand with a cork covered board or by rotating cork covered 
rollers, so as to make the natural grain take a defined form Skins 
of this type are often finally smoothed by placing the grain surface 
of the skins in pressure contact with a polished plate. 

Moroccos. — Goatskins for moroccos are usually grained by 
hand after glazing on a special type of glazing machine For 
the best leather this is done, whilst the skin is wet, by hand with 
a cork covered hand graining tool, working the skin in five or 
more directions until the natural grain has been raised in a 
rounded or “birds-eye” form. The grain is fixed by drying the 
goods at a high temperature. The goods are re-glazed and re- 
grained if a high polish is required. Sheepskins required for 
linings and leathers demanding a smooth finish are given a light 
rolling on a pendulum rolling machine. 

Suede Leathers. — The suede or pile required is attained by 
‘‘wheeling.” This consists in applying the flesh side of the skin 
to the surface of a rapidly rotating emery or carborundum cov- 
ered cylinder, which grinds the flesh fibres to a fine pile. 

Embossed Leathers — A very large quantity of leather is em- 
bossed with an artificial grain in simulation of more expensive 
skins. The embossing is done by passing skins through machines 
possessing an engraved roller or electrotype plate, on which has 
been reproduced an intaglio of the kind of grain required 
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LEATHER, ARTIFICIAL, or leather substitute, has been 
made in various ways for over seventy-five years, the earliest 
patents having been granted in England about 1S50. The most 
popular material used at present consists essentially of a suitable 
cotton base fabric to which has been applied a waterproof 
coating composition. The material so prepared is smooth and in 
order to simulate genuine leather must be given a suitable pat- 
tern or design. The design may be either a reproduction of genu- 
ine leather or merely a conventional pattern. The material may 
be made in either solid colours or in multitone effects by applying 
additional coatings of contrasting colours after embossing. In this 
way Spanish or Morocco leather finishes as well as many other 
pleasing effects can be produced. The fabrics used as a base 
for the material may be either sheetings which are of the plain 
weave type, or drills, sateens, moleskins and broken twills which 
are of the twill weave type. The weight per square yard of the 


fabrics varies from 2 ounces to 13 J ounces depending on the type 
of material to be manufactured. Before coating the fabrics are 
usually dyed a colour similar to that of the coating composition 
to be applied. The heavier fabrics are often napped on the un- 
coated side to make the finished product softer and more pliable. 
The coating compositions applied to the fabric are of two gen- 
eral types, — Cellulose Nitrate compositions or drying oil com- 
positions, the former being the most commonly used. The Cellu- 
lose Nitrate compositions consist of dry Cellulose Nitrate dis- 
persed in a mixture of suitable organic solvents, such as de- 
natured Ethyl Alcohol or Methyl Alcohol, Methyl, Ethyl or 
Butyl Acetate, Acetone and hydrocarbons of the Methane or 
Benzene series, to which is added pigment previously dispersed 
in a suitable softener or plasticizer. The finished composition thus 
consists of Cellulose Nitrate dispersed in an organic medium, pig- 
ment and softener or plasticizer. The most common softener 
used is pure castor oil, Oxidized castor, rapesced, cottonseed, 
fish or linseed oil are also used. Among common plasticizers used 
are Dibutyl Phthalate, Dibutyl Tartrate, Triphenyl and Tricresyl 
Phosphate. The pigments used are usually of mineral origin, 
although many lakes are used to produce the more brilliant colors. 
The drying oil compositions consist essentially of suitably bodied 
drying or semi-drying oils, pigment and fillers, such as clay, talc 
or barytes The coating composition is applied by passing the 
fabric under a “doctor” knife attached to a suitable framework. 
The coated fabric is then passed through a drying chamber where 
the solvent is volatilized, to be recovered by some manufacturers. 
The drying oil compositions must be “baked” or dried for a 
period of several hours Rubber compound coated fabrics are 
sometimes embossed in leather grains and the material sold as 
Artificial Leather This material, however, cannot be produced in 
the variety of colours and grains that is possible with the Cellu- 
lose Nitrate type 

Artificial leather finds a variety of uses, in many places taking 
the place of leather and in some instances being preferred to 
genuine leather. Among innumerable uses are upholstery of furni- 
ture and automobile seats, automobile tops, both of open and 
closed type, bookbinding, notebook covers, luggage of various 
kinds, various parts of shoes, protective coverings where water- 
proofness is essential, decorative purposes as wall coverings, 
table covers, etc. 

The manufacture of Artificial Leather in the United States 
occupies an important position in the industries of the country. 
The material is also manufactured in Europe and finds extensive 
uses there. In the United States between 45 and 50 million yards 
are manufactured yearly and the industry is steadily growing 

(E.H N.) 

LEATHER, CARE OF. All leather goods must have careful 
attention to ensure adaptability under varying conditions and to 
lengthen the life of the leather. Important factors to be consid- 
ered arc the effects of dirt, water, oil, grease, chemicals, polishing, 
drying, on the leather article under conditions of ordinary use. 

Shoes. — Shoes should be kept clean, pliable and water resistant. 
Those for heavy outdoor wear in winter and wet weather need 
thorough greasing Those for street wear need occasional light 
oiling with castor oil and polishing only. Neutral flexible polishes 
keep the leather soft and pliable and give it a finish that helps to 
turn water and prevent the collection of dirt. Light oiling with 
castor oil once or twice a month helps to keep patent leather uppers 
from cracking Butter, milk, lard and oil in quantity produce ugly 
stains on light-coloured leather, which may be removed by cover- 
ing the stain with a rubber solution and peeling it off when dry. 
The appearance of shoes upon which polish has accumulated can 
often be decidedly improved by cleaning with benzene or gasolene 
and then polishing. The nap of uppers often can be satisfactorily 
raised with a small wire brush made for the purpose. {See Boot 
and Shoe Industry.) 

Drying . — To dry shoes properly, wash off all mud with tepid 
water and while still damp, oil or grease work or rough shoes with 
one of the preparations described below. Oil street shoes lightly 
with castor oil, otherwise polishing will be difficult. Then straighten 
all parts carefully and stuff the shoes with crumpled paper to keep 
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the shape and hasten drying. Finally set them aside in a warm 
platfe to dry slowly. If in drying the leather becomes hotter than 
the hand can bear it is almost sure to be ruined. 

Oiling and Greasing . — Among the best materials for greasing 
shoes are neat’s-foot, cod and castor oils, tallow and wool grease, 
or mixtures of them. Apply warm oil or grease to the cleaned 
shoe with a swab of wool or flannel, and rub it well into the leather, 
especially where the sole is fastened to the upper, as water soaks 
through there readily. Dry the greased shoes in a warm place. 

Waterproofing . — Leather footwear can not be expected to keep 
the feet dry if worn long in water, slushy snow or soft mud. 
Nevertheless, waterproofed, properly made, heavy soled, leather 
shoes ordinarily keep the feet dry. Grease for waterproofing 
shoes in summer should be harder than that used in winter. In 
winter a mixture of grease and oil that is not hard when cold is 
required, and more of it may be used than the leather will absorb, 
if maximum water resistance is desired. Nothing better than one 
of the following simple formulae is known. Formula 1: Neutral 
wool grease, 8 oz. ; dark petrolatum, 4 oz. ; paraffin wax, 4 ounces. 
Formula 2: petrolatum, 1 lb.; bees-wax, 2 ounces. Melt together 
the ingredients by warming them carefully and stirring thoroughly. 
Grease thoroughly the edge of the sole and the welt, as this is 
where shoes leak most. Saturate the sole with the grease by stand- 
ing the shoes for about 15 min. in a shallow pan containing enough 
melted waterproofing material to cover the entire sole. Rubber 
heels should not be put in the grease. 

Polishing . — Most shoe polishes are pasty mixtures of waxes, 
dyes and turpentine. Turpentine in the proportion used in paste 
polishes is apparently not injurious to leather. Polishes should be 
neutral in reaction. Those containing sulphuric or oxalic acid, 
especially some emulsions containing alkalies are very injurious. 
Since nitrobenzene ( q.v .) is poisonous, polishes containing it 
should never be applied to shoes while on the feet. Castor oil ap- 
plied lightly is practically the only oil to use if shoes are to be 
polished afterward. Shoes arc made fairly water resistant by oiling 
and polishing the uppers and greasing the welt and soles. 

Harness. — Harness should be kept clean, and be washed and 
oiled from two to four times a year. The useful life of a harness 
can be thus quadrupled. Clean with tepid water and neutral castile 
or white toilet soap, using a sponge or fairly stiff brush. Scrape off 
hardened grease or foreign matter. Rinse in clean, tepid water, and 
hang in a warm room until but slightly damp Oil or grease while 
still damp. For driving harness use neat's-foot or castor oil, or a 
mixture of these with wool grease to make a paste of about the 
consistency of butter. Apply lightly to driving harness and liber- 
ally to work harness. Rub the warm oil or grease thoroughly into 
the damp leather. After the harness has hung in a warm place 
over night, remove any excess oil. Harness should not look or 
feel greasy. 

Driving Belts. — A belt in service gradually loses a portion of 
its grease, becomes dry and harsh, loses strength and elasticity and 
finally fails. Once a belt loses its good properties no amount of 
dressing can fully restore them. Belts should be frequently cleaned 
of dust and dirt. Mixtures of soft dirt and oil can be removed 
with gasolene or naphtha, taking precautions against explosion and 
fire. Oil soaked belts should be sent to a manufacturer to be 
de-greased. Belts can often be cleaned with warm water and a 
neutral castile or white toilet soap. Washing must be cautiously 
and rapidly done. Under no circumstances should the belt become 
wet, as it will then stretch and slip and laps may become loose. 
Remove caked dressings or other material — they injure the belt 
and cause uneven running. When clean apply a dressing of a mix- 
ture of neat’s-foot, cod oil, tallow and wool grease free from acid 
and of about the consistency of soft butter, to the outside of the 
belt at rest and let soak in over night. Apply dressing evenly and 
rub in with cotton waste or felt. If necessary go over the pulley 
side with waste or felt lightly greased with the dressing Even dis- 
tribution and penetration should be secured. Dressed belts should 
feel mellow and pliant, not greasy or soggy. 

Inspect joints periodically and fix at the first signs of weakening. 
. Repair laps as soon as they begin to separate and replace breaking 
fasteners at once. If a belt is running crooked the cause should 


be found and removed. Belts should be protected as much as 
possible from exposure to abnormal conditions that are injurious 
to leather. Store belts not in use on open shelves in a well venti- 
lated room of even temperature and humidity. (,SV<? Belting for 
Power Transmission ) 

Bookbinding Leathers. — Bookbinding leathers must contain 
little if any mineral or oxalic acid; less than 1% will hasten their 
decay. In addition to the use of unsuitable tanning materials, 
leather bindings are subjected to a number of deteriorating factors, 
the most important being direct sunlight, air and acids contained 
therein, and low atmospheric relative humidity in winter. Rooms 
where books are kept should be lighted with diffused light, relative 
humidity kept between 45% and 65% and with the air free from 
even traces of mineral acids. Even with these precautions, leather 
bindings need care. They tend to become harsh, dry, dirty and to 
deteriorate. This tendency can be greatly retarded by annually 
oiling the leather. Castor and neat’s-foot oils are the best oils 
that can be now recommended for the purpose. Rub the leather 
with cheese cloth lightly moistened with the oil, allow bindings to 
dry over night in a well-ventilated room and finally rub dry with 
a clean cloth. (See Bookbinding.) 

Bags, Cases, Upholstery. — Leather goods of this type should 
not be allowed to get wet, except that they may be washed very 
carefully with saddle soap occasionally, and oiled very lightly with 
castor or neat's-foot oil as directed under bookbinding leathers, 
and finally rubbed dry. The leather may then be given a light coat 
of neutral colourless wax polish if desired, and rubbed until it does 
not stain a white cloth. Oils should never be used on glazed enamel 
or coated leather. They make the coating soft and sticky. Use 
special top or seat dressing for this purpose. 

Mildew. — Leather goods kept in a warm, damp and dark place, 
mildew. Mildew probably will not seriously harm the leather 
unless it is allowed to remain for several weeks or longer, but it 
may change its colour. The simplest way to prevent mildewing 
is to keep the articles in a well-ventilated, dry, well-lighted place. 
When first detected, mildew should be wiped off with a damp cloth, 
the leather well dried, and put in a drier place. The application of 
poisons to prevent mildew is not to be recommended. 

Bmr.inoRAPHY. — “Leather Bookbinding,” Report of the Society of 
Arts (London, 1005) ; H R. Proctor, The Making of Leather (London, 
1914); F P. Veitch. H. P. Holman and R. W. Frey, “The Care of 
Leather” Farmers’ Bulletin No 11 S3, U S. Department of Agriculture 
(Washington, D C , 1924), “Leather Shoes, Selection and Care,” Farm- 
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(F. P. V.) 

LEATHERHEAD, an urban district in Surrey, England, 18 
m. S.S.W. of London, on the S.R. Pop. (1921) 5,817. It lies 
at the foot of the North Downs in the valley of the river Mole. 
The church of St. Mary and St. Nicholas dates from the 14th cen- 
tury. Leatherhead has brewing, metal working and food producing 
industries, and the district is largely residential. 

LEATHER-JACKET, the popular name for the destructive 
larva of the crane-fly or daddy-long-legs ( Tipida oleracea ), which 
feeds on the roots of grass and crops. It is, however, readily kept 
in check by poisons. See Diptera and Entomology, Economic. 

LEATHES, STANLEY (1830-1900), English biblical 
scholar, was born at Ellesborough, Bucks, on March 21, 1830, and 
was educated at Jesus college, Cambridge. He held various church 
preferments, was a prebendary of St. Paul’s, and at the time of 
his death was rector of Much Hadham (Herts). Leathes was 
professor of Hebrew at King's college, London, and a member of 
the Old Testament revision committee from 1870 to 1885. 

His son. Sir Stanley Mordaunt Leathes (b. 1861), was a 
fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, and one of the editors of 
the Cambridge Modern History. He was a civil service commis- 
sioner from 1907 to 1927. 

LEAVEN, a substance which produces fermentation, partic- 
ularly in the making of bread (Latin, levatnen , a means of rais- 
ing, in the sense of alleviation, comfort); a portion of already 
fermented dough added to other dough for this purpose. ( See 
Bread.) Figuratively, any element or influence which effects a 
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subtle change. The Hebrew association of the idea of fermenta- 
tion with that of corruption may have been one source of the pro- 
hibition of the use of leavened bread in sacrificial offerings. For 
the use of unleavened bread at the feasts of the Passover and of 
Massoth sec Passover. 

LEAVENWORTH, oldest city of Kansas, U.SA., in the 
north-eastern part of the State, on bluffs overlooking the Missouri 
river; the county seat of Leavenworth county and the seat of im- 
portant national institutions. It is on Federal highway 73E, and is 
served by the Burlington, the Chicago Great Western, the Leaven- 
worth and Topeka, the Missouri Pacific, the Rock Island, the 
Santa Fe and the Union Pacific railways. The area is 6 5 sq. miles. 
The population in 1925 (State census) was 20,889 (12% negroes). 

Leavenworth has many fine public buildings, a Roman Catholic , 
cathedral and several charitable institutions under religious aus- 
pices. It is a commercial and manufacturing city of importance. 
The output of the factories in the city was valued at $7,065,141 
in 1925. The products include furniture, stoves and ranges, 
wagons, trailers, truck bodies, mill and mine, and road machinery, 
steam engines, ice machines, washing machines, farming imple- 
ments, hay presses, bridge and structural iron and steel, brooms, 
boxes, sash and doors, flour, mattresses, gloves, overalls, and 
amusement devices. Valuable coal mines are in and near the city. 

At Ft. Leavenworth, one of the oldest military posts west of 
the Mississippi, on a reservation of 8,000 ac N of the city, are 
the army service schools, enrolling 400 officers of high rank; 
the U.S. Federal prison, with nearly 4,000 inmates; and the U S 
disciplinary barracks, with 1,000 military prisoners, where every 
Friday morning a famous “silent drill” is given by the men who 
are about to be restored to the army There is an aviation field 
on the reservation, and a citizen’s military training camp draws 
an attendance of 3,000 every summer. Just south of the city is 
the western branch of tfle National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, occupying 1,000 ac., where 3,000 veterans of the Civil, 
Spanish and World Wars are cared for At Lansing, 3 m. S , 
is the State penitentiary, with 2,000 prisoners employed in coal 
mining and other occupations, and the State industrial farm for 
women, completed in 1922. 

Ft. Leavenworth was built in 1827 by Col Henry Leavenworth 
(1783-1834)., for the protection of the traffic between the Mis- 
souri river and Santa Fc. The city was founded in 1854, by 
settlers from Missouri, and its early sympathies were pro-slavery. 
A free-state convention, meeting here on April 3, 1858, adopted a 
radically anti-slavery constitution, which was nominally approved 
by popular vote, and was submitted to Congress, but never came 
into effect. Leavenworth was headquarters of the transportation 
company which promoted much of the western travel by wagon 
During the Civil War it was an important mobilization and supply 
centre, and until 1880 was the largest city of the State. It was in- 
corporated in 1855, secured a new charter in 1881, and in 1908 
adopted a commission form of government. 

LEBANON (Semitic labatt, “to be white,” or “whitish”), 
in its widest sense, is the central mountain mass of the State of 
Great Lebanon (proclaimed in 1920 in the French mandated terri- 
tory in Syria), extending for about 100 m. from north-north-east 
to south-south-west. It is bounded west by the Mediterranean, 
north by the Nahr el-Kebir, beyond which rise the mountains of 
the Ansariye, and east by the inland plateau of Syria. To the 
south the Lebanon mountains end where the River Litany bends 
westward. A structural depression followed in its southern sec- 
tion by the Litany and in its northern by the ancient Orontes, 
divides the mountainous mass into two great parts. That lying 
to the west is still called Jebel Libnan; the greater part of the 
eastern mass is now called the Eastern Mountain (Jebel-esh- 
Sharki). In Greek the western range was called Libanos, the 
eastern Antilibanos. The southern extension of the latter, Mount 
Hermon, may in many respects be treated as a separate 
mountain. The eastern boundary of the State of Great Lebanon 
passes over Mount Hermon, makes a detour around Zebdani and 
then follows the crest of Anti-Lebanon. 

The district west of Lebanon, averaging about 20 m. in 
breadth, and composed in the main of Upper Jurassic and 


Upper Cretaceous rocks, slopes in an intricate series of plateaux 
and terraces to the Mediterranean. The coast is mainly abrupt 
and rocky, often leaving room for only a narrow path along the 
shore. Most of the mountain spurs run from east to west, but 
in northern Lebanon the prevailing direction of the valleys is 
north-westerly, and in the south some ridges run parallel with 
the principal chain. Most of the valleys have been deeply ex- 
cavated by mountain streams as is typical of a limestone region; 
the heights are crowned by lesser villages, castles or cloisters. 
The chief perennial streams include the Nahr Akkar, N. Arka, 
N el-Barid, N. Kadisha, “the holy river” Wadi el-Joz (falling into 
the sea at Batrun), Wadi Fidar, Nahr Ibrahim, Nahr el-Kelb 
(the ancient Lycus), Nahr Beirut (the ancient Magoras, entering 
the sea at Beirut), Nahr Damur (ancient Tamyras), Nahr 
el-'Auwali (the ancient Bostrenus). The 'Auwali and the Nahr 
el-Zaherani, the only other considerable streams before the Litany, 
tlow north-east to south-west, in consequence of the interposition 
of a ridge subordinate and parallel to the central chain. On the 
north, where the mountain bears the special name of Jebel Akkar, 
the main ridge of Lebanon rises gradually from the plain Valleys 
run to the north and north-east, among them that of the Nahr 
el-Kebir (anc. Eleutherus) The Berdani rises in Jebel Sunnin, 
and enters the Buka'a plain by a gorge at Zahleh. 

The highest summits occur in the north. The “Cedar block” 
consists of a double line of four and three summits respectively, 
ranged from north to south with a general elevation just under 

10.000 ft. (Zahr el-Kazib, 10,018 ft ). South from them is the 
pass (8,351 ft ) which leads from Baalbek to Tripoli S Farther 
south is a second group of summits — the snow-capped Sunnin vis- 
ible from Beirut (8,554 ft ) Between this group and the more 
southerly Jebel Kuneiyiseh (6,825 ft ) lies the pass (4,700 ft.) 
traversed by the road between Beirut and Damascus. Among 
the summits farther south are the ridge of Jebel el-Baruk (about 

7.000 ft.), the Jebel Niha, with the Tamat Niha (6,070 ft.), near 
which is a pass to Sidon, and the Jebel Rihan (5,389 ft.). 

The Buka'a, the valley which separates Lebanon from Anti- 
Lebanon, is composed mainly of recent deposits flanked by the 
limestones on the west and Eocene rock followed by the Upper 
Cretaceous of Anti-Lebanon on the east. It is watered by two 
rivers having their watershed near Baalbek, at an elevation of 
about 3,600 ft. That flowing northwards, El-'Asi, is the ancient 
Orontes ( q.v.)\ the other is the Litany. In the lower part of its 
course the latter has scooped out a deep and narrow bed in 
typical limestone country. It bends suddenly westwards over the 
Cretaceous rocks. Near the bend arc the ruins of the old castle 
of Kal'at esh-Shakif. In its lower part the Litany bears the 
name of Nahr cl-Kasimiych. 

The Buka'a used to be known as Coelesyria (Strabo, xvi 2, 
21); but that word as employed by the ancients had a much 
more extensive application. 

Anti-Lebanon rises from the plain of Hasya-Homs, and in its 
northern portion is arid. It has not so many offshoots as occur 
on the west of Lebanon; under its precipitous slopes stretch 
broad steppe plateaux. It is composed in the main of Upper 
Cretaceous material surrounded by the Eocene rocks. Patches 
of basalt show through the Cretaceous. Along the western side 
of northern Anti-Lebanon stretches the Khasha'a, a succession 
of hard limestone ridges, cut by a succession of grassy ravines. 
The eastern slopes show typical Karst features. One of the best 
watered valleys of Anti-Lebanon is that of Helbun, the ancient 
Chalybon, the Helbon of Ezek. xxvii. 18. The highest points of 
the range are Halimat el-Kabu (8,257 ft.), Tal'at Musa (8,721 
ft.) and the adjoining Jebel Nebi Baruh (7,900 ft.); and a third 
group near Bludan, in which the most prominent names are Shakif, 
Akhyar and Abu'l-Hin. The Wadi Yafufa descends westward. A 
little farther south, running north and south, is the rich upland 
valley of Zebedani, where the Abana (Barada) has its highest 
sources. The latter flows eastward to the plain of Damascus, and 
the portion of Anti-Lebanon traversed by it was called Abana 
(Canticles iv. 8). From the point where the southerly continua- 
tion of Anti-Lebanon begins to take a more westerly direction, 
a low ridge shoots out towards the south-west. Eastward from the 
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Hasbany branch of the Jordan lies the meadow-land Merj *Iyun, 
the ancient Ijon (1 Kings xv. 20). In both Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon the southern portion is less arid and barren than the 
northern, and the western valleys (open to Mediterranean influ- 
ences) better wooded and more fertile than the eastern. 

Vegetation. — The western slope of Lebanon has the common 
'characteristics of the flora of the Mediterranean coast, but the 
Anti-Lebanon belongs to the poorer region of the steppes, and the 
Mediterranean species are met with only sporadically along the 
water-courses. There is much low brushwood and the higher 
ridges maintain alpine plants only so long as patches of snow 
continue to lie. On the western slope, to a height of 1,600 ft., 
is the coast region, with the locust tree and the stone pine; in 
Melia Azedarach and Ficus Sytotnorus (Beirut) is an admixture 
of foreign and partially subtropical elements. The great mass of 
the vegetation, however, is of the maquis type. The mountain 
region (1,600-6,500 ft.) exhibits sparse woods and isolated trees 
wherever shelter and moisture permit their growth. From i,6oo 
to 3,200 ft. is a zone of dwarf hard-leaved oaks, amongst which 
occur the Oriental forms Fontanesia p hilly raeoides, Acer syriacum 
and the red-stemmed Arbutus Andrachne. Between 3,700 and 
4,200 ft., a tall pine, Finns Brutia , is characteristic. Between 
4,200 and 6,200 ft. is the region of the two most interesting forest 
trees of Lebanon, the cypress and the cedar. The former still 
grows thickly, especially in the valley of the Kadisha; the hori- 
zontal is the prevailing variety. The cypress and cedar zone ex- 
hibits a variety of other leaf-bearing and coniferous trees mainly 
oaks and the rare Cilician silver fir (Abies cilicica). Rhododen- 
drons are plentiful. Into the alpine region (6,200 to 10,400 ft ) 
penetrate a few very stunted oaks (Quercus sttbalpina), junipers 
and a barberry (Berbcris cretica). Then follow dense dwarf 
bushes, thorny and grey, Astragalus and the peculiar Acantholi- 
mort , found to within 300 ft. of the highest summits. 

The spring vegetation, which lasts until July, is rich. The alpine 
flora of Lebanon is more closely associated with the Oriental 
flora of lower altitudes than it is with the glacial flora of Europe 
and northern Asia. 

The population of the State of Great Lebanon was, in 1922, 
628,863. The culture of the mulberry and silk, of tobacco, of 
the olive and vine, of many kinds of fruits and cereals as well 
as of cotton, has expanded enormously. Beirut exports silk, fruit 
and carpets and imports machinery, tin plates, etc. Lebanon has 
thick deposits of lignite coal of inferior quality. Iron has been 
worked from ancient times. Manufactures are of small account, 
the raw material going mostly to the coast, where the silk indus- 
try is important in Beirut. Olive-oil is made, together with 
various wines, of which the most famous is the vino d'oro . 

(X) 

HISTORY 

Though the inhabitants of Lebanon have played a minor part 
in history, commercial, religious and strategical causes have 
frequently linked their fortunes with those of more powerful 
Near Eastern and Mediterranean communities. Almost at the 
beginning of history Lebanon appears in the character, which it 
preserves until the days of the Byzantine empire, of the well- 
wooded background of the Phoenician coast-towns which exploit 
its forests. Whether or not certain Egyptian cults (see Egypt, 
Religio?i) originated in or near Lebanon, the value of its pines 
and cedars to timberless Egypt sufficiently explains the close 
connection, commercial and religious, between that country and 
Phoenicia which is now known to have been established as early 
as 3,000 b.c. (see Archaeology and Jebeil). Under the Thoth- 
mosid and earlier Ramessid Pharaohs Lebanon with Phoenicia 
was an Egyptian protectorate. During the Egyptian decadence 
under the XXIst Dynasty Hiram of Tyre formed an alliance with 
Solomon of Israel which was based upon the exchange of Lebanese 
timber for Palestinian grain and olive-oil (r Kings, ch. v.). The 
Phoenician rulers seem to have been able to control their valuable 
mountain hinterland and the comparative rarity of Phoenician 
remains in Lebanon is probably due to the fact that it was mainly 
inhabited by woodcutters and shepherds, and though Lebanon was 
included in Joshua’s programme of conquest (Joshua, ch. xiii.) 


there is no evidence that it ever tempted Hebrew invasion. Under 
Persians and Seleucids there is no change ; archaeological evidence 
suggests closer settlement in the Roman period, but it is not till 
the 6th and 7th centuries of the Christian era that Lebanon begins 
to have any political importance apart from the towns of the 
coast. 

In the 6th century Monothelite sectaries flying from orthodox 
Byzantine persecution in North Syria colonized the Mountain and 
apparently Christianized it after their fashion. In the next cen- 
tury they appear first as the allies of Justinian II. against the 
caliph and then as rebels, hence called “Mardaites” against his 
authority. The next four centuries were marked by the infiltra- 
tion into southern Lebanon of the heretics of Islam, who finally 
coalesced into the Druse community, but the early history of 
the Druses and of their Christian Maronitc rivals is most obscure. 
The latter are certainly the descendants of the Monothelitcs, with 
whom they were ranked by Abulfaragius at the end of the 13th 
century; their reconciliation with Rome was not effectual till the 
1 8th century and the status of their church as a body affiliated to 
the Church of Rome was not definitely fixed until 1736. Their 
history has been much darkened by propaganda designed to 
remove the reproach of past heresy, and to represent them as the 
potent allies rather than the unimportant auxiliaries of the cru- 
sading French. Latin ecclesiastical and crusading political influ- 
ence certainly entered the northern Lebanon in the 12th century, 
but after the collapse of the Frankish adventure the “Moun- 
tain” was left to itself and its subsequent history until the 
massacres of i860 will be found under Druses and Maronites. 
By giving informal protection to the latter community in the 
early 18th century France sowed the seeds of the feud between 
Maronite and Druse. The reviving Turkish sultanate encouraged 
the Druses in the 19th century against an infidel community which 
looked to the West for countenance; the feudal organization of 
both communities broke down between 1840 and i860. The 
Druses disclaimed their Shehab amirs and the Maronites in 1858 
revolted from the Khazin family. Civil war led to European inter- 
vention which brought the constitution of the Lebanon as an 
autonomous province in 1S64. Its natural ports, Beirut, Saida 
(Sidon) and Tarablus (Tripoli-in-Syria) remained, however, under 
the direct rule of the Turk. 

The Lebanon Sanjak was governed from 1864 until 1914 by 
a Christian military governor ( mushir ) assisted by a council 
(mejlis) of 12 elected representatives of the three religions of 
the Mountain and their sects. Sub-governors (Qaimaqams) ad- 
ministered the seven districts of the Sanjak. Order was preserved 
by a local militia and Turkish troops were not quartered in the 
province. The system worked well for 50 years (1864-1914). 
Lebanon enjoyed peace and a relative prosperity tempered by the 
exiguity of its budget. The railway from Beirut to Damascus 
was constructed through mid-Lebanon; numerous roads were 
built; many villages became summer resorts for Syrians and for- 
eigners; many missionary stations and schools were founded. A 
number of Druses emigrated, but the Christian population 
increased out of proportion to the resources of the province and 
from about 1890 an increasing number emigrated to the United 
States, Egypt and South America, to return in many cases and 
settle down as comfortable petits bourgeois. The World War put 
an end to the prosperity of the Sanjak. Remittances from abroad 
ceased; the tourists and summer visitors vanished; Turkish 
troops occupied the Sanjak and famine, fostered by Turkish 
official connivance, thinned the Maronites. At the end of the war 
the province became the kernel of “O E T.A N.” (Occupied Enemy 
Territory Administration North). Its subsequent fortunes under 
the French Mandate are described under Syria. 

Bibliography. — G. Young, Corps de droit Ottoman , vol. i. (1905); 
N. Verney and G. Daubmann, Puissances Hrang&res en Syrie (1900) ; 
League of Nations Publications for history after 1918. Comte R. de 
Gontaut-Biron’s, Comment la France s’est installh en Syrie (1923) 
gives a good account of conditions at the end of the World War. 
See also under Druses; Maronites. (P. Gr.) 

LEBANON, a town of New London county, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., about 27 m. E.S.E. of Hartford, served by the Central 
Vermont railroad. Pop. (1920) 1,343. Though it is known to 
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have been settled as early as 1695, the first record of a town 
meeting is 1698. It was formally organized in 1700. As the home 
of Jonathan Trumbull, governor of Connecticut 1769-84, Lebanon 
occupied a prominent place in revolutionary history. Then on the 
direct road to Boston, it ranked 14th among the 76 towns enu- 
merated in 1774, with a population of 3,960, and was nth in 
taxable property. When word of the Lexington alarm was received 
there, Governor Trumbull’s store, adjoining his home, became 
the centre from which the military and naval activities of Con- 
necticut were directed and has ever since been known as the 
“War Office ” In May 1775, the General Assembly of the Colony 
appointed a committee of nine to assist the governor. This com- 
mittee became known as the Council of Safety, or War Council 
of the Colony, and was convened at the “War Office.” The first 
meeting, on June 7, 1775, authorized the shipment of 50 bbl. of 
powder of 108 lb. each, in response to the call from Massachu- 
setts, and it is estimated that more than one-half of the entire 
amount of ammunition used by the Americans at Bunker Hill 
was forwarded from this point. In 1891, the “War Office” was 
presented to the Connecticut Sons of the American Revolution, 
by whom it was restored and re-dedicated to public purposes. 

LEBANON, a city of Saint Clair county, 111., U.S A., 22m. E 
of Saint Louis, on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. The popula- 
tion in 1920 was 1,883. It is the seat of McKendree college, one 
of the oldest colleges in the Mississippi valley, founded by the 
Methodists in 1828. 

LEBANON, a city of central Indiana, U S.A , on Federal 
highway 52, 28m N.W. of Indianapolis; the county seat of Boone 
county. It is served by the Big Four and the Pennsylvania rail- 
ways, and by inter-urban electric lines. The population was 6,257 
in 1920 (98% native white) and was estimated locally at 7,000 in 
1928 It is the trade centre of a farming and dairying region, and 
has grain elevators, canneries, a cream-separating and milk- 
condensing plant and other manufacturing industries. The first 
log house was built in 1832; a brick court-house in 1840. The city 
was incorporated in 1853, the year after the railroad reached it. 

LEBANON, town, Grafton county, New Hampshire, U.S.A., 
on the Connecticut river at the mouth of the Mascoma; served by 
the Boston and Maine railroad. The population was 6,162 in 
1920 (85% native white). It has a beautiful common, and a town 
hall of characteristic New England architecture The river pro- 
vides power for factories and public utilities. The village is a 
touring centre and has a variety of manufacturing industries, 
including woollen, shoddy and knitting mills, garment factories, 
machine shops, lumber mills and brick yards. Lebanon was char- 
tered as a town on July 4, 1761. 

LEBANON, a city of south-eastern Pennsylvania, U.S. A., in 
the beautiful and fertile Lebanon valley, 86m. N-W* Phila- 
delphia; county seat of Lebanon county It is on Federal high- 
way 22 and the Cornwall, the Pennsylvania and the Reading 
railways. Pop. (1920) 24,643 (93% native white) About 5m. 
S. of the city are the Cornwall iron mines, one of the most 
productive magnetite deposits in the world. Limestone, brown- 
stone and brick-clay also abound in the vicinity. The city has 
extensive iron and steel works, and numerous industries making 
use of these products The output of its 97 factories in 1926 was 
valued at $27,724,500. Bank clearings in 1927 amounted to 
$95,939,160. The city has a commission form of government. 
The first settlement in this locality was made about 1730, and 20 
years later a town was laid out by one of the landowners, George 
Steitz, and named Steitztown. About 1760 it became known as 
•Lebanon. It was incorporated as a borough in 1821, and chartered 
as a city in 1885 The iron deposits at Cornwall have been 
worked since 1740. An early settler, Peter Grubb, leased the use 
of the red dirt from the Conewago Indians “as long as grass 
grows and water flows.” During the Revolution, Baron Steigel 
used this ore in his primitive furnaces to make cannon for the 
Continental army. 

LEBANON, a town of central Tennessee, U.S. A., 30m. E. by 
N. of Nashville; on Federal highway 70, and served by the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis and the Tennessee Central rail- 
ways; the county seat of Wilson county. The population was 


4,084 in 1920 (29% negroes). It ships cotton, grain, tobacco and 
live stock; has various manufacturing industries; and is the seat 
of Cumberland university (Cumberland Presbyterian; established 
1842). The town was founded in 1802. 

LE BARGY, CHARLES GUSTAVE AUGUSTE 

(1858- ), French actor, was born at La Chapelle (Seine). He 

became a member of the Com6die Fran<;aise, and made a great 
reputation in Le Duel , L’fcnigme, Le Marquis de Priola , he 
Dtdale and other plays. His wife, Simone le Bargy nie Benda, 
an accomplished actress, made her debut at the Gymnase in 
1902, and in later years had a great success in La Rafale and 
other plays. In 1910 he had differences with the authorities of 
the Comedie Frangaise and ceased to be a soetttaire. 

LEBEDEV, PETR NIKOLAJEVICH (1866-1912), 
Russian physicist, was born on Feb 24 (old style) 1866 in Mos- 
cow. In 1887 he went to study physics under Kundt in Strassburg. 
He took his doctor’s degree in 1891 and published his first research 
on the Mossotti-Clausius theory of dielectrics. In the same year 
he was appointed assistant in physics at the University of Moscow 
and in 1892 professor. He succeeded, among other achievements, 
in proving, experimentally (1899), the existence of the extremely 
small pressure which light exercises on bodies ( see Radiation; 
and Light) In 1901 appeared his classical work: Experimental 
Research on Light Pressure. Finally in 1910 ( Annalen der Physik) 
he succeeded in measuring this pressure, theoretically determined 
by Maxwell In 1911 Lebedev left the university and started a 
private laboratory. His further work was mainly on the origin of 
the earth’s magnetism, but death from heart failure on March 1, 
1912 stopped his ingenious experiments He founded in Moscow 
the Lebedev Physical Society. In 1913 his Collected Researches 
were published in Russian under the auspices of this society. 

LEBEL, JEAN (d. 1370), Belgian chronicler, was born near 
the end of the 13th century. His father, Gilles le Beal des Changes, 
was an alderman of Liege. Jean entered the church and became a 
canon of the cathedral church, but he and his brother Henri fol- 
lowed Jean de Beaumont to England in 1327, and took part in the 
border warfare against the Scots. His will is dated 1369, and his 
epitaph gives the date of his death as 1370. Jacques de Hemri- 
court, author of the Miroir des nobles de Hesbaye, has left a eulogy 
of his character, and a description of the magnificence of his attire, 
his retinue and his hospitality. Hemricourt asserts that he was 
eighty years old or more when he died. For a long time Jean 
Lebel (or le Bel) was only known as a chronicler through a refer- 
ence by Froissart, who quotes him in the prologue of his first book 
as one of his authorities. A fragment of his work, in the ms. of 
Jean d’Outremeuse’s Mireur des Stores, was discovered in 1847; 
and the whole of his chronicle, preserved in the library of Chalons- 
sur-Marne, was edited in 1863 by L. Polain. Jean Lebel gives as his 
reason for writing a desire to replace a certain misleading rhymed 
chronicle of the wars of Edward III by a true relation of his en- 
terprises down to the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War. 
Lebel’s chief merit is his refusal to narrate events unless either he 
himself or his informant had witnessed them. Writing for the pub- 
lic of chivalry, he preserves no general notion of a campaign, which 
resolves itself in his narrative into a series of exploits on the part 
of his heroes Froissart was considerably indebted to him, and 
seems to have borrowed from him some of his best-known epi- 
sodes, such as the death of Robert the Bruce, Edward III. and the 
countess of Salisbury, and the devotion of the burghers of 
Calais. 

See L. Polain, Les Yraies Chroniques de messire Jehan le Bel (1863) ; 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, Bulletin de la society d* Emulation de Bruges, 
series ii vols. vii. and i\\; and II. Pirenno in Biographie nationale de 
Belgique. 

LE BEL, JOSEPH ACHILLE (1847- ), French chem- 

ist, was born at Pechelbronn on Jan. 21, 1847; he studied at the 
Polytechnic school in Paris and then became preparateur at Stras- 
bourg and later at Paris, under Balard and Wurtz. Shortly after- 
wards he retired from academic work. Le Bel has made a number 
of investigations in organic chemistry but he is best known for the 
theory of the asymmetric carbon atom in optically active com- 
pounds (see Stereochemistry), which he put forward almost 
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simultaneously with J. van’t Hoff ( q.v .) in 1874. He claimed to 
have obtained experimental evidence for the existence of opti- 
cally active nitrogen compounds (1891) but the results were shown 
to be erroneous. 

LEBLANC, NICOLAS (1742-1806), French chemist, was 
born at Issoudun, Indre, in 1742. He made medicine his profes- 
sion and in 1780 became surgeon to the duke of Orleans, but 
he also paid much attention to chemistry. Leblanc will be par- 
ticularly remembered for his invention of a process for the manu- 
facture of soda from common salt. This process is now obsolescent 
but it played an important part in the development of chemical 
industry in the 19th century. The first step had been taken in 
1789 by J. C. de la Metherie (1743-1817), editor of the Journal 
de physique , but the important discovery which made the method 
possible was due to Leblanc. Salt was heated with vitriol (sul- 
phuric acid) and the resulting sodium sulphate was calcined with 
charcoal; the product was mainly sodium sulphide. Leblanc, 
however, added chalk (calcium carbonate) to the mixture of 
sulphate and charcoal, and after heating, soda (sodium carbonate) 
could be extracted from the resulting “black ash” by means of 
water. In 1792 he was granted a patent for the process, and a 
factory, financed by the duke of Orleans, was started at St. 
Denis, near Paris. As a result of the Revolution the factory was 
confiscated soon after its opening, and although it was returned 
to Leblanc in 1800, he was unable to obtain the financial support 
necessary for its successful maintenance. Worn out with disap- 
pointment, he committed suicide at St. Denis on Jan. 10, 1806. 

(For the Leblanc soda process sec Alkali Manufacture: Manu- 
facture of Salt Cake; and Hydrochloric Acid.) 

LE BLANC, a town of central France, capital of an ar- 
rondissement, in the department of Indre, 44 m. W S.W. of 
Chateauroux on the Orleans railway between Argenton and 
Foitiers. Pop. (1926) 4,159. Lc Blanc, which is identified with the 
Roman Oblincum , was in the middle ages a lordship belonging to 
the house of Naillac and a frontier fortress of the province of 
Berry. The Creuse divides it into a lower and an upper town. 
The church of St. Genitour dates from the 12th, 13th and 15th 
centuries, and there is an old castle restored in modern times. It 
is the seat of a subprefect, and has a tribunal of first instance. 
Wool-spinning, and the manufacture of linen goods and edge-tools 
are among the industries. There is trade in horses and in the 
agricultural and other products of the surrounding region. 

LEBOEUF, EDMOND (1809-1888), marshal of France, 
was bom at Paris on Nov. 5, 1809, passed through the Ecole 
Polytechnique and the school of Metz. He served in Algeria, in 
the Crimean War, and in the Italian war of 1859, when his action 
at Solferino materially assisted in achieving the victory. In Sep- 
tember 1866, having in the meantime become aide-de-camp to 
Napoleon III., he was despatched to Venetia to hand over that 
province to Victor Emmanuel. In 1869 Leboeuf became minister 
of war, and reorganized the War Office and the civil departments 
of the service. In the spring of 1870 he received the marshal’s 
baton. On the declaration of war with Germany Leboeuf deliv- 
ered himself in the Corps Legislatif of the historic saying, “So 
ready are we, that if the war lasts two years, not a gaiter button 
would be found wanting.” Leboeuf took part in the Lorraine cam- 
paign, at first as chief of staff (major-general) of the Army of 
the Rhine, and afterwards, when Bazaine became commander-in- 
chief, as chief of the III. corps, which he led in the battles around 
Metz. Shut up with Bazaine in Metz, on its fall he was a 
prisoner in Germany. On the conclusion of peace he returned 
to France and gave evidence before the commission of inquiry 
into the surrender of Metz, when he strongly denounced Bazaine. 
He died at the Chateau du Moncel near Argentan on June 7, 1888. 

LE BON, JOSEPH (1765-1795), French politician, bom at 
Arras on Sept. 29, 1765, was cure of a constitutional church in the 
Pas-de-Calais, and was elected to the Convention on July 2, 1793. 
His severities against counter-revolutionaries during his missions 
(1793-94) to the departments of Somme and Pas-de-Calais led 
to his arrest on July 10, 1795, on a charge of abuse of power. 
. He was tried before the Somme tribunal, and executed at Amiens 
on Oct. 10, 179 5. Whatever his offences may have been, he saved 


Cambrai from falling into the hands of the Austrians, and his 
condemnation was probably mainly due to political enmities. 

His son, Emile le Bon, published a Histone, de Joseph le Bon et des 
tribunaux revolutionnaires d’ Arras et de Cambrai (2nd cd., 2 vols., 
Arras, 1864). 

LE BOURGET AIRPORT, owned and operated by the 
French Government, is situated approximately 7 m. from the 
centre of Paris. Regular aeroplane passenger service is carried 
on between Le Bourget and the principal cities of Europe. Le 
Bourget is about 325 ac. in area and is divided into civil and 
military sections. The airport is provided with an administration 
building containing a waiting room for passengers, ticket offices, 
restaurant and the executive offices. Another building houses the 
baggage, express and mail offices, as well as the customs officials. 
There is also a fully equipped emergency service. Adjoining the 
main building there is a structure where complete meteorological 
information is collected and shown on a display board. 

The field is equipped with 12 metal and 5 cement hangars, 
all of which are provided with fire-extinguishing apparatus. There 
is a main anchorage platform to which aeroplanes “taxi” for load- 
ing and unloading the passengers and express; Le Bourget is fully 
illuminated with modern airport-lighting and signalling equipment. 
There is no mooring mast or hangar for lighter-than-air craft at 
Le Bourget, but the airport of Villeneuve-Orly, which is 25 km. 
from Le Bourget, has accommodations for two dirigibles. 

(J. C. McG.) 

LE BRAZ, ANATOLE (1859-1926), Breton scholar, was 
bom on April 2, 1859 at Duault, Cotes-du-Nord, and educated at 
the Lycee St. Louis, and at the Faculte des Lettres at Paris. He 
held posts as professor of philosophy at the college of Etampcs 
(1884-86) and the Lycee of Quimper (1886-1900); and as lec- 
turer at the university of Harvard (1906). He made lecturing 
tours in Canada and the United States in 1907, 1912 and 1915. 

His publications include Soniou Breiz-lzcl (1892); La Chanson de 
la Bretagne (1S92) ; Pdques d'lslandc (1897) ; La Terre du Pass 6 
(1901) ; An Pays des Pardons (1894) ; La Ltgende de la mart chez les 
Bretons-armoricains (1902, later ed., 1922) ; Vieilles Histoires du pays 
Breton (1897) ; Au Pays d’exil de Chateaubriand (1909) ; Ames d’Occi- 
dent (1911). 

LEBRIJA or Lebrixa, a town of southern Spain, in the prov- 
ince of Seville, near the left bank of the Guadalquivir. Pop. 
(1920) 12,012. Lebrija is 44 m. S. by W. of Seville, on the 
Seville-Cadiz railway. Lebrija is the Nabrissa or Nebrissa, sur- 
named Veneria, of the Romans; by Silius Italicus (iii. 393), who 
connects it with the worship of Dionysus, the name is derived 
from the Greek v'tfipts (a “fawn-skin,” associated with Diony- 
siac ritual). Nebmhuh was a strong and populous place during 
the period of Moorish domination (from 711); it was finally re- 
covered in 1264. If was the birthplace of Nebrissensis, a Renais- 
sance scholar, the tutor of Queen Isabella, and a collaborator 
with Cardinal Jimenes in the preparation of the Complutensian 
Polyglot (see Alcala df. Henares). Its chief buildings are a 
ruined Moorish castle and the parish church, containing some 
early specimens of the carving of Alonso Cano (q v.). 

LE BRUN, CHARLES (1619-1690), French painter, was 
born at Paris on Feb. 24, 1619, and attracted the notice of Chan- 
cellor Seguier, who placed him at the age of 11 in the studio of 
Youet. At 15 he received commissions from Cardinal Richelieu, 
in the execution of which he displayed an ability which obtained 
the generous commendations of Poussin, in whose company Le 
Brun started for Rome in 1642. In Rome he remained four 
years in the receipt of a pension due to the liberality of the 
chancellor. On his return to Paris Le Brun found numerous 
patrons, of whom Superintendent Fouquet was the most impor- 
tant. Employed at Vaux le Vicomte, Le Brun ingratiated himself 
1 with Mazarin. 

Colbert also promptly recognized Lc Brim’s powers of organi- 
zation, and attached him to his interests. Together they founded 
the Academy of Painting and Sculpture (1648), and the Academy 
of France at Rome (1666), and gave a new development to the 
industrial arts. In 1660 they established the Gobelins, which at 
first was a great school for the manufacture, not of tapestries 
only, but of every class of furniture required in the royal pal- 
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aces. Commanding the industrial arts through the Gobelins — of 
which he was director — and the whole artist world through the 
Academy — in which he successively held every post — Lc Brun 
imprinted his own character on all that was produced in France 
during his lifetime, and gave a direction to the national tendencies 
which endured after his death. 

The nature of his emphatic and pompous talent was in har- 
mony with the taste of the king, who, full of admiration at the 
decorations designed by Le Brun for his triumphal entry into 
Paris (1660), commissioned him to execute a series of subjects 
from the history of Alexander. The first of these, “Alexander 
and the Family of Darius,” so delighted Louis XIV. that he 
knighted Le Brun (Dec. 1662), who was also created first painter 
to his majesty with a pension of 12,000 livres, the same amount 
as he had yearly received in the service of the magnificent Fou- 
quet. From this date all that was done in the royal palaces was 
directed by Le Brun. The works of the gallery of Apollo in 
the Louvre were interrupted in 1677 when he accompanied the 
king to Flanders (on his return from Lille he painted several 
compositions in the Chateau of St. Germain), and finally he 
reserved for himself at Versailles the Halls of War and Peace, 
the Ambassadors’ Staircase, and the Grande Galcrie des Glaces, 
other artists being forced to accept the position of his assistants. 
At the death of Colbert, Louvois, who succeeded him in the de- 
partment of public works, showed no favour to Le Brun, and in 
spite of the king’s continued support he felt the change in his 
position. He died on Feb. 22, 1690. 

See H. Jouin, Charles Le Brun et les Arts sous Louis XIV. (1889) *» 
P. Marcel, Charles Le Brun (1909). 

LEBRUN, CHARLES FRANCOIS, due de Plaisance 
(1739-1824), French statesman, was born at St -Sauvcur-Lend- 
elin (Manche) on March 19, 1739 He was an adviser of the 
chancellor Maupeou and shared in his downfall in 1774. After the 
revolution he professed liberal views, in the Constituent Assembly, 
and proposed various financial laws. After the coup d'etat of the 
1 8th Brumaire in the year VIII. (Nov. 9, 1799), Lebrun was 
made third consul and he took an active part in the reorganization 
of finance and of the administration of the departments of France. 
In 1804 he was appointed arch-treasurer of the empire, and in 
1805-1806 as governor-general of Liguria effected its annexation 
to France. In 1808 he reluctantly accepted the title of due de 
Plaisance (Piacenza). He was governor-general of the depart- 
ments formed in Holland from 1811 to 1813. He accepted the 
fait accompli of the Restoration in April 1814, and Louis XVIII. 
made him a peer of France; but during the Hundred Days he 
accepted from Napoleon the post of grand master of the univer- 
sity. On the return of the Bourbons in t 8 r 5 he was suspended 
from the House of Peers, but was recalled in 1819. He died at 
St. Mesmes (Seine-et-Oise) on June 16, 1824. 

See M. de Caumont la Force, V Architre sorter Lebrun (1907); 
M. Marie du Mcsnil, Memoire sur le prince Le Brun, due de Plaisance 
(1828); Opinions , rapports et choix d’eents poliliques de C. F. 
Lebrun (1829), ed. with a biographical notice, by his son Annc-Charlcs 
Lebrun. 

LECAN, an independent linguistic stock of South American 
Indians, so called from the Lecas, its most important tribe. The 
Lecas lived in north-western Bolivia, just east of Lake Titicaca, 
on the eastern slope of the Andes. Their original home is said to 
have been on the Tipuani river and its tributaries, but they later 
moved east and north-east to the Mapiri and Beni rivers in the 
provinces of Larecaja and Caupolican, where, in the vicinity of 
Aten, their modern descendants live. 

See A. F. Chamberlain, “Sur quclques families linguistiqucs . . . dc 
l’Amdrique du Sud,” J. Soc. Americanistes de Paris (n.s.), vol. vii., 
pp. 179-202. 

LE CARON, HENRI (whose real name was Thomas Mil- 
ler Beach) (1841-1894), British secret service agent, was born at 
Colchester, on Sept. 26, 1841. At nineteen he went to Paris, where 
he found employment in business connected with America. He 
crossed the Atlantic in 1861 and enlisted in the Northern army, 
taking the name of Henri Le Caron. In 1864 he married a young 
lady who had helped him to escape from some Confederate 
marauders; and by the end of the war he rose to be major. In 


1865, through a companion in arms named O’Neill, he was brought 
into contact with Fenianism, and having learnt of the Fenian* plot 
against Canada, he mentioned the designs when writing home to 
his father. Le Caron, from that time till 1889, acted for the 
British government as a paid military spy. He remained for 
years on intimate terms with the most extreme men in the Fenian 
organization. His services enabled the British government to take 
measures which led to the fiasco of the Canadian invasion of 
1870 and Riel's surrender in 1871, and he supplied full' details 
concerning the various Irish-American associations, in which he 
himself was a prominent member. He was in the secrets of the 
“new departure” in 1879-1881, and in 1882 had an interview 
with Parnell at the House of Commons, when the Irish leader 
spoke sympathetically of an armed revolution in Ireland. For 
25 years he lived at Detroit and other places in America, paying 
occasional visits to Europe, and all the time carrying his life in 
his hand. The Parnell commission of 1889 put an end to this. 
Le Caron was subpoenaed by The Times , and in the witness-box 
the whole story came out. He published the story of his life, 
Twenty -five Years in the Secret Service. He died on April 1, 
1894. The report of the Parnell commission is his monument. 

See references under Parnell. 

LE CATEAU, a town of northern France, in the department 
of Nord, on the Selle, 15 m. ESE of Cambrai by road. Pop. 
(1926) 8,494. Formed by the union of the two villages of Per- 
onne and Vendelgies, Le Cateau became the seat of an abbey in 
the 1 ith century. In the 15th it was frequently taken and retaken, 
and in 1556 it was burned by the French. It was finally ceded to 
France by the peace of Nijmwegen in 1678. Le Cateau suffered 
much damage during the World War. It was the scene of the 
battle of Le Cateau in Aug 1914 and in Oct. 1918 was bombarded 
after the British entered it. It has a board of trade arbitration. 
It manufactures cloths, etc 

LE CATEAU, BATTLE OF, 1914, This was the battle 
which Gen. Smith-Dorricn's II. Corps, the left wing of the British 
Expeditionary Force, as also of the Franco- British line of armies, 
fought during the retreat from Mons (q.v ) It thus formed a 
pendant to the Battles of the Frontier. (See Frontier, Bat- 
tles of the.) Too closely pressed by the advancing German I. 
Army (Kluck) to continue its retreat safely, the II. Corps paused 
to fight, on the initiative of its commander, and against the inten- 
tions of the British commander-in-chief. By its resolute resis- 
tance, at serious cost to itself, it averted a disaster to the British 
Expeditionary Force and contributed to the secure retreat of the 
Allied armies. 

LECCE, town and archiepiscopal see of Apulia, Italy (anc. 
Lupine), capital of the province of Lecce, 24 m. S E. of Brindisi 
by rail. Pop. (1921), 34,138 (town); 39,290 (commune). The 
town is rich in buildings of the 17th century, in rococo style. They 
are built in the light yellow stone of the district, which closely 
resembles that of Malta. Among them are the cathedral of S. 
Oronzo, the churches of S. Croce, S. Angelo, S. Irene, S. Matteo, 
etc., and the Prefettura (containing a museum). There are re- 
mains of a Roman amphitheatre, and the church of SS. Nicola e 
Cataldo, built by Tancred in 1180, may be noted, as well as the 
massive castle of 1539 and the walls and bastions of the same 
period. Lecce is the centre of a fertile agricultural district and 
is a very clean and prosperous town. It makes statues of papier- 
mache. The small harbour of S. Cataldo is m. E. and is 
reached by electric tramway. Lecce occupies the site of a Messa- 
pian city of unknown name. Hardly a mile west was Rudiae, the 
birthplace of the poet Ennius. The name Lycea, or Lycia, begins 
to appear in the 6th century. The city was for some time held 
by counts of Norman blood, including Bohemund, son of Robert 
Guiscard. Its remoteness from the larger centres has given it a 
life of its own, and it has produced so many men of letters that it 
has been called the Athens or the Florence of Apulia. 

See M. S. Briggs, In the Heel of Italy (London, 1910) ; G. Gigli, II 
Tallone d’ Italia /. Lecce e Dintorni (Bergamo, 1911) ; both well illus- 
trated. 

LECCO, town of Lombardy, province of Como, 32 m. by rail 
N. by E. of Milan, 673 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1921) 28,739. 
It is near the south end of the eastern branch of the Lake of 
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Como, which is frequently distinguished as the Lake of Lecco. 
From Lecco the line to Colico was one of the earliest in Europe 
to be run by electricity (overhead wires). Branches run to Chi- 
avenna and Sondrio; and another line runs to Bergamo. To the 
south the Adda is crossed by a fine bridge originally constructed 
in 1336-38 by Azzone Visconti and rebuilt in 1609 by Fuentes. 
Almost the only old building is the castle, of which a part remains. 
Besides iron-works, there arc copper-works, brass-foundries, olive- 
oil mills and a manufacture of wax candles; and silk-spinning, 
cotton-spinning and wocd-carving. 

In the nth century Lecco, previously seat of a marquisate, 
was presented to the bishops of Como by Otto II.; but in the 
12th century it passed to the archbishops of Milan. During the 
13th century it was struggling with the metropolitan city. In 1283 
the Visconti drove its inhabitants across the lake to Valmadrera 
But in a few years the people returned and Azzone Visconti made 
Lecco a strong fortress. During the 15th and 16th centuries the 
citadel of Lecco was an object of endless contention. In 1647 
the town with its territory was made a countship. Morone, 
Charles V.’s Italian chancellor, was born in Lecco. 

LECH ( Lie us ), a river of Bavaria, t 7 7 m. long, with a drain- 
age basin of 2,550 sq miles. It rises in the Vorarlberg Alps, winds 
out of the gloomy limestone mountains, tlows north-north-cast and 
enters the plains at Fussen (2,580 ft ). Here it forms rapids, and 
a fall, then pursues a northerly course past Augsburg, where it 
receives the Wcrtach, and joins the Danube from the right just 
below Donauworth (1,330 ft ). It is not navigable. (See Danube ) 

LE CHAMBON, a town of France in the department of 
Loire, 7^ m. S W. of St. Etienne by rail, on the Ondaine. Pop. 
(1926) 9,549. Coal is mined in the neighbourhood, and there are 
forges, steel works, manufactures of tools and other iron goods. 
Between Le Chambon and St. Etienne is La Ricamarie (pop. 
8,037 [1926]), also of importance for its coal-mines. Many of 
the galleries of these mines have been burning from the 15th 
century, probably from spontaneous combustion. 

LE CHAPELIER, ISAAC RENE GUY (1754-1794), 

French politician, was born at Rennes on June 12, 1754. He 
studied law and in 1789 was elected to the States General. He 
adopted advanced opinions, and was one of the founders of the 
Breton club. He was elected president of the Constituent 
Assembly and presided during the important period following 
Aug. 3, 1789. He was a leading member of the committee which 
drew up the new constitution; he further presented a report on 
the liberty of theatres and on literary copyright. He also opposed 
Robespierre's proposal to exclude members of the Constituent 
Assembly from the new Assembly. After the flight of the king 
to Varennes (June 20, 1792), his opinions became more moderate, 
and on Sept. 29 he brought forward a motion to restrict the 
action of the clubs. This, together with a visit which he paid to 
England in 1792 made him suspect, and he was denounced on his 
return. He was executed at Paris on April 22, 1794. 

Sec A. Aulard, Les Oratcurs de la constituante (2nd cd., 1905) ; 
R. Kerviler, Rccherches et notices sur les dtpuUs de la Bretagne aux 
Mats gentraux (2 vols., Rennes, 1888-89) ; P. J. Levot, Biographic 
hretonne (2 vols., 1853-57). 

LECHLER, GOTTHARD VICTOR (1811-1888), Ger- 
man Lutheran theologian, was born on April 18, 1811 at Kloster 
Reichenbach, Wiirttemberg. He studied at Tubingen under F. C. 
Baur, and became in 1858 pastor of the church of St. Thomas, pro- 
fessor of historical theology and superintendent of the Lutheran 
church of Leipzig. He died on Dec. 26, 1888. A disciple of Nean- 
der, he belonged to the extreme right of the school of mediating 
theologians. 

He is chiefly remembered for his Johann von Wiclif und die Vorgc- 
schichtc der Reformation (2 vols., 1873; Eng. trans. 1878, new ed., 
1884). 

LECKY, WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE (1838- 
1903), Irish historian and essayist, was born at Newtown Park, 
near Dublin, on March 26, 1838, being the son of John Hart pole 
Lecky and his first wife, Mary Anne Tallents. Lecky was edu- 
cated at Kingstown, Armagh, Cheltenham and Trinity college, 
Dublin, from which he graduated B.A. in 1859 and M.A. in 1863. 


An early interest in theology led to the publication of Religious 
Tendencies of the Age , in i860; but this, together with a book of 
poems and Leaders of Public Opinion hi Ireland (1861), met with 
little success. In 1863, he made his fourth venture as an author 
with the Declining Sense of the Miraculous , subsequently in- 
corporated in the History of Rationalism (1865). In spite of its 
length and discursiveness, the book, which is indicative through- 
out of wide knowledge, clear thought and sound judgment, 
achieved an instantaneous success. His reputation was enhanced 
by the appearance of the History of European Morals (1869). 
Both books are, in a sense, an attempt to explain the same set of 
facts from a different standpoint; or, in his own words, both 
“are an attempt to examine the merits of certain theological 
opinions according to the historical method. . . . The ‘Morals 7 
is a history of the imposition of those opinions upon the world 
and attempts to show how far their success may be accounted 
for by natural causes. . . . The ‘Rationalism 7 is a history of the 
decay of those opinions. 77 

Lecky ’s marriage in 1871 with Elizabeth van Deden involved 
him in a multiplicity of social duties, but he did not allow these 
to interrupt his work. In the same year he brought out a re- 
used edition of Leaders of Public Opinion , but it still failed to 
please, and Lecky returned to his magnum opus, The History of 
England in the 18th Century. This work, which occupied him for 
19 years, was published in 12 volumes, each of which was received 
with acclamation. The book is distinguished by its lucidity, reli- 
ability and scrupulous impartiality, qualities which are most 
conspicuous in the section dealing with Ireland, a subject in which 
Lecky was intensely interested. 

In 1895, he was elected member of parliament for Dublin uni- 
versity as a Liberal Unionist and on taking his seat in the House 
he became a keen advocate of reform in Ireland. He supported 
the extension of educational facilities for Roman Catholics, and 
upheld riunkett’s agricultural policy, but he continued to oppose 
the granting of Home Rule. Lecky was the recipient of many 
honours. In 1897 he was made a privy councillor, in 1902 he be- 
came one of the first members of the British Academy founded in 
that year, and soon after he received the Order of Merit. He died 
on Oct. 22, 1903, in London. 

Apart from the works mentioned, Lecky wrote: Democracy and 
Liberty (1896, revised ed , 1899) ; The Map of Life (1899); and in 
1903 he published a third and finally revised edition of Leaders of 
Public Opinion. He contributed to several periodicals and two of 
his lectures, The Political Value of History and The Empire , its Value 
and its Growth, were published in 1892 and 1893 respectively. A 
collection of essays and biographical sketches was published posthum- 
ously in 1908 by Mrs. Lecky, under the title of Historical and Political 
Essays. 

LECLANCHE CELL, an electrolytic cell commonly used 
for purposes such as ringing electric bells, where only an inter- 
mittent current is required. ( Sec Battery: Depolarization by 
Oxidation.) 

LE CLERC ["Clericus], JEAN (1657-1736), French Prot- 
estant theologian, was bom on March 19, 1657 at Geneva, where 
his father was professor of Greek. In 1679 were published Liberii 
de Sancto Amorc Epistolae Theologicae (Irenopoli: Typis Phila- 
lethianis), usually attributed to Le Clerc; they deal with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the hypostatic union of the two natures in 
Christ, original sin, and the like. At Amsterdam he met John 
Locke and Philip v. Limborch, professor at the Remonstrant 
college; the acquaintance with Limborch soon ripened into a close 
friendship, which strengthened his preference for the Rcmonstiant 
theology. In 1684 he finally settled at Amsterdam, first as a 
moderately successful preacher, and afterwards as professor of 
philosophy, belles-lettres and Hebrew in the Remonstrant semi- 
nary. He died on Jan. 8, 1736. 

His publications arc listed with biographical material, in E. and E. 
Haag’s France Protcstantc and in J. ( 1 . dr Chuuffepie’s Dictionnaire 
His scries of Biblical commentaries appeared between 1693 and 1731 ; 
the portion relating to the New Testament included the paraphrase 
and notes of Henry Hammond (1605-60). Le Cletc’s lommentarv bad 
a great influence in showing the necessity for a more scientific inquiry 
into the origin and meaning of the biblical books, but it was on all 
sides hotly attacked. Hisvlrs Critica appeared in 1696, and, in continu- 
ation, Epistolae Criticae et Ecclesiasthae in 1700. Le Clerc’s new edition 
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of the Apostolic Fathers of Johann Cotelerius (d. 1686), published in 
1698, marked an advance in the critical study of these documents. But 
the greatest influence of Le Clerc was exercised by means of the journals 
which he edited. These were the Bibliothbquc univrrselle et historique 
(Amsterdam, 25 vols. 1686-93), begun with J. C. de la Croze; the 
Bibliothtque choisie (Amsterdam, 28 vols. 1703-13) ; and the Bibli - 
othbque anctemte et moderne (29 vols., 1714-26). 

See Le Clcrc’s Parrhasiona ou pensies sur des matures de critique, 
d'histoire , de morale , et de politique : avec la defense de divers ouvrages 
de M. L. C. par Theodore Parrhase (Amsterdam, 1699) 5 and Vita et 
opera ad annum MDCCXl. , amici ejus opusculum , philosophicis Clerici 
operibus subjiciendum , also attributed to himself. The supplement to 
Hammond’s notes was translated into English in 1699, Parrhasiana , or 
Thoughts on Several Subjects, in 1700, the Harmony of the Gospels in 
1701, and Twelve Dissertations out of M. Le Clerc’ s Genesis in 1696. 

LECOCQ, ALEXANDRE CHARLES (1832-1918), 
French musical composer, was born in Paris, on the 3rd of June 
1832, and studied at the Conservatoire. His chief success was 
made with Lai Fille de Madame Angot (Paris, 1873; London, 
1873), which was performed for 400 nights consecutively, and has 
retained enormous popularity. After 1873 Lecocq produced a large 
number of comic operas, though he never repeated the triumph 
of La Fille de Madame Angot. He died in Paris on Oct. 24, 1918 

LE CONTE, JOSEPH (1823-1901), American geologist, of 
Huguenot descent, was born in Liberty county (Ga.), on Feb. 
26, 1823. He was educated at Franklin college (Ga.), where he 
graduated (1841) and received a degree in medicine at the New 
York college of Physicians and Surgeons in 1845. After practis- 
ing for three or four years at Macon (Ga.), he entered Harvard, 
and studied natural history under L. Agassiz. At this time he 
developed a keen interest in geology After graduating at Har- 
vard, Le Conte in 1851 accompanied Agassiz on an expedition 
to study the Florida reefs. On his return he became professor of 
natural science in Oglethorpe university (Ga); and from 1852 
to 1856 was professor of natural history and geology in Franklin 
college. From 1857 to 1S69 he was professor of chemistry and 
geology in South Carolina college, and he was then appointed 
professor of geology and natural history at the University of 
California, a post which he held until his death. He published 
papers on monocular and binocular vision, and also on psychology. 
His chief contributions, however, related to geology, and in all 
he wrote he was lucid and philosophical. He described the fissure- 
eruptions in western America, discoursed on earth-crust move- 
ments and their causes and on the great features of the earth’s 
surface. As separate works he published Elements of Geology 
(1878, 5th ed,, 1889); Religion and Science (1874); and Evolu- 
tion: its History , its Evidences , and its Relation to Religious 
Thought (1888). He died in the Yosemite Valley (Calif ), on 
June 6, 1901. 

A bibliography of his work is given in Bulletin of the Geol. Soc 
of America, vol. 26, p. 54. 

See Obituary by J. J Stevenson, Annals of New York Acad of 
Sciences, vol. xiv. (1902), p. 150. 

LECONTE DE LISLE, CHARLES MARIE RENE 

(1818-1894), French poet, was born in the island of Reunion on 
Oct. 22, 1818. His father, an army surgeon, who brought him up 
with great severity, sent him to travel in the East Indies with a 
view to preparing him for a commercial life. After this voyage 
he went to Rennes to complete his education, studying especially 
Greek, Italian and history. He returned once or twice to Reunion, 
but in 1846 settled definitely in Paris. His first volume, Z,a V fonts 
de Milo, attracted to him a number of friends many of whom were 
passionately devoted to classical literature. In 1873 he was made 
assistant librarian at the Luxembourg; in 1886 he was elected to 
the Academy in succession to Victor Hugo. His Pobmes antiques 
appeared in 1852; Pobmes et po foies in 1854; Le Chemin de la 
croix in 1859; the Pobmes bar bares, in their first form, in 1862; 
Les Eritinycs, a tragedy after the Greek model, in 1872; for which 
occasional music was provided by Jules Massenet; the Pobmes 
tragiques in 1884; UApollonide, another classical tragedy, in 
1888; and two posthumous volumes, Dernier s pobmes in 1899, and 
Prcmibres pobsies et lettres intimes in 1902. In addition to his 
original work in verse, he published a series of admirable prose 
translations of Theocritus, Homer, Hesiod, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Horace. He died at Voisins, near Louveciennes (Seine- 
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et-Oise) on July 18, 1894. 

In Leconte de Lisle the Parnassian movement seems to crystal- 
lize. His verse is clear, sonorous, dignified, deliberate in move- 
ment, classically correct in rhythm, full of exotic local colour, of 
savage names, of realistic rhetoric. It has its own kind of ro- 
mance, in its ‘legend of the ages,” so different from Hugo’s, so 
much fuller of scholarship and the historic sense, yet with far 
less of human pity. Coldness cultivated as a kind of artistic 
distinction seems to turn all his poetry to marble, in spite 6f the 
fire at its heart. Most of Leconte de Lisle’s poems are little chill 
epics, in which legend is fossilized. They have the lofty monotony 
of a single conception of life and of the universe. He sees the 
world as what Byron called it, “a glorious blunder,” and desires 
only to stand a little apart from the throng, meditating scorn- 
fully. Hope, with him, becomes no more than this desperate 
certainty : — 

“Tu te tairas, 6 voix sinistre des vivants!” 

His only prayer is to Death, “divine Death,” that it may gather 
its children to its breast: — 

“Affranchis-nous du temps, du nombre et dc l’espace, 

Et rends-nous lc repos que la vie a troubld!” 

(A. Sy.) 

See Paul Bourget, Nouveaux esscis de psyrhologie coniemporaint 
(1885); J. Lemaitre, Les Contemporains (2nd series, 1886); M. 
Spronck, Les Artistes litteraires (1889); F. Brunetiere, L’Evolution 
de la poesie lyrique en France au XIX C sidcle (1894), and Nouveaux 
essais sur la htt contemp. (1895) ; J. Dornis, Leconte de Lisle intime 
(1895) ; F. Calmette, Vn Demi-sibcle litthaire, I.econte de Lisle et 
ses amis (1902) ; M. A. Lcblond, Leconte de Lisle d’aprbs des docu- 
ments nouveaux (1906) ; E. Esteve, Leconte de Lisle (1922). 

LE CORBUSIER, M. (whose family name is Jeanneret) 
(1887- ), Swiss architect, was born at La Chaux de Fonds, 

near Neuchatel, in 1887. He built his first house at the age of 17, 
and shortly afterwards studied for a time under Auguste Perret, 
who, with his brother was a pioneer of reinforced-concrete con- 
struction. Le Corbusier settled in Paris in 1916 and for some years 
worked at industrial research and as a painter of the modern 
school. Both in theory and practice he is one of the most notable of 
contemporary architects Associated with him is his cousin, Pierre 
Jeanneret, a native of Geneva. Le Corbusier explicitly proclaims 
“engineer-building” as the only form corresponding spiritually no 
less than economically to the age: — “Styles are a lie”; “the house 
is a habitable machine”; “beauty will always come when the 
intention towards it exists, and the means, which arc proportion.” 
The stripped economy and exact functional fitness of the steam- 
ship, the automobile and the aeroplane arc held up by him as 
models to builders who have eyes to see. It follows from these 
indications that he is working for the industrialization of building, 
since “engineer-building” means reinforced-concrete constructions, 
and the expense of the moulds for these demands their use in a 
series of houses. The details of the series, e.g., window-frames, 
and even built-in furniture arc then naturally produced also in 
mass. Type-houses are the “Citrohan” and the “Monol,” while 
another form has been erected at Pessac, near Bordeaux. 

Endless ingenious methods of construction appear to be at Lc 
Corbusier’s disposal. The flat roof with roof-garden, which he 
advocates, is not merely a tribute from architecture to health; 
but the thick concrete flags laid on sand, with open, grass-sown 
joints, insulate the house beneath and lessen the considerable 
reaction of a concrete structure to varying weather conditions. 
His best known non-series buildings include the Maison Laroche, 
Auteuil, a private house at Garches; a contribution to the Werk- 
bund exhibition at Stuttgart in 1927; the Pavilion de l’Esprit 
Nouveau at the Paris exhibition of 1925, and the design for the 
Palace of the Nations at Geneva (one of the two chosen for final 
selection from 377 entries), a magnificent conception which is 
perhaps most simply described as fulfilling all that is best in the 
20th century. Le Corbusier has also devoted considerable time 
to town-planning. A complete scheme was elaborated in 1922 for 
a city of three million inhabitants, on a basis of decentralization, 
communal services and fresh air for everybody. 

His publications include: Vers Une Architecture (Paris, 1922), 
L y Art Decoratif d ) Aujourd 1 hui (1922), Urbanisme (1925). 
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See Baubiicher II., “Internationale Neue Baukunst” (Stuttgart). 

LECOUVREUR, ADRIENNE (1692-1730), French ac- 
tress, was born on April 5, 1692, at Damery, Marne, the daugh- 
ter of a hatter, Robert Couvreur. She showed a natural talent for 
declamation arid was instructed by La Grand, societaire of the 
Comedie Franqaise. After a long apprenticeship, she made her 
Paris d6but in 1717, as filcctre, in Crebillon's tragedy of that 
name? and Angelique in Moli£re’s Georges Dandin. She was im- 
mediately received into the Comedie Franchise, and for 13 years 
she was the queen of tragedy there, attaining a popularity never 
before accorded an actress. She is said to have played no fewer 
than 1,184 times in a hundred roles, of which she created 22. 
Adrienne Lecouvreur abandoned the stilted style of elocution of 
her predecessors for a naturalness of delivery and a touching 
simplicity of pathos that delighted and moved her public. In 
Baron, who returned to the stage at the age of 67, she had an able 
and powerful coadjutor in changing the stage traditions of genera- 
tions. The jealousy she aroused was partly due to her social suc- 
cess; she was on visiting and dining terms with half the court, 
and her salon was frequented by Voltaire and all the other notables 
and men of letters. She was the mistress of Maurice de Saxe from 
1721, and sold her plate and jewels to supply him with funds for 
his ill-starred adventures as duke of Courland. By him she had 
a daughter, her third, who was grandmother of the father of 
George Sand. Adrienne Lecouvreur died on March 30, 1730. 
She was denied the last rites of the Church, and her remains were 
refused burial in consecrated ground. Voltaire, in a line poem on 
her death, expressed his indignation at the barbarous treatment 
accorded to the woman whose “friend, admirer, lover” he was. 

Her life formed the subject of the tragedy (1849), by Eugene 
Scribe and Ernest Legouve See Lettres d’Adricnnc Lecouvreur (ed. 
G. Monval. 1892); A. Bourgeois, Adrienne' Lecouvreur (1895); G. 
Rivollet, Adrienne Le Couvreur (1925). 

LE CREUSOT, a town of France in the department of 
Saone-et-Loire, 55 m. S.W. of Dijon on the Paris-Lyon railway. 
Pop. (1926) 24,247. Le Creusot is situated in a district rich in 
coal and iron and it has the most extensive iron works in France. 
The coal bed of Le Creusot was discovered in the 13th century; 
but it was not till 1774 that the first workshops were founded there. 
The royal crystal works were transferred from Sevres to Le 
Creusot in 1787, but this industry came to an end in 1831. Mean- 
while several enterprises for the manufacture of metal had ended 
in failure. It was only in 1836 that the foundation of iron works 
by Adolphe and Eugene Schneider definitely inaugurated the in- 
dustrial prosperity of the place. They supplied war material at 
first, but later they enlarged their size and manufactured steel, 
armourplate, guns, locomotives, electrical machinery, etc. A net- 
work of railways about 37 m. in length connects the works and 
the Canal du Centre. Special attention is paid to the welfare of the 
workers, and good schools have been established. In 1897 the 
ordnance-manufacture of the Societe des Forges et Chantiers de 
la Mediterran&j at Havre was acquired by the Company, which 
also has important branches at Chalon-sur-Saone, where ship- 
building and bridge-construction is carried on, and at Cette. 

LECTERN, a reading desk, usually restricted to ecclesias- 
tical use. In the early church the ambo (q.v.) served as a reading 
desk, but by the 15th century the use of special stands for the 
large books then in vogue became common. On the Continent, 
especially in Italy, there are many beautiful examples of the 
Renaissance period in carved wood, usually with heavily scrolled, 
spreading, triangular base, and a support of generally baluster 
type. In the Anglican church, where the lectern is usually reserved 
for the reading of the lessons, a type has become traditional in 
which the book-rest is supported on the wings of an eagle or a 
pelican. In many cases these are of metal. 

LECTION, LECTIONARY. A lection, or lesson, is a read- 
ing from Scripture, patristic homilies or lives of saints in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The custom of reading extracts from the 
Pentateuch and prophetic books ( cf . Luke iv. 16-20, xvi. 29) in 
Synagogues on the Sabbath was taken over with others into the 
Christian divine service, additions being made from the writings 
9f the apostles and evangelists. We find traces of such additions 


within the New Testament itself in such passages as Col. iv. 16; 

1 Thess. v. 27. 

There are traces of fixed lessons coming into existence in the 3rd 
century: Origen refers to the book of Job being read in Holy 
Week ( Commentaries on Job , lib. i.). Allusions of a similar kind 
in the 4th century are frequent. John Cassian (c. 380) tells us 
that throughout Egypt the Psalms were divided into groups of 
twelve, and that after each group there followed two lessons, one 
from the Old, one from the New Testament {De caenob. hist. ii. 
4), implying but not absolutely stating that there was a fixed order 
of such lessons just as there was of the Psalms. St. Basil the 
Great mentions fixed lessons on certain occasions taken from 
Isaiah, Proverbs, St. Matthew and Acts (Horn. xiii. De bapt.). 
From Chrysostom (Horn, lxiii. in Act , etc.), and Augustine 
(Tract, vi. in Joann., etc.) we learn that Genesis was read in Lent, 
Job and Jonah in Passion Week, the Acts of the Apostles in Easter- 
tide, lessons on the Passion on Good Friday and on the Resurrec- 
tion on Easter Day. Nothing in the shape of a lectionary is extant 
older than the 8th century, though there is evidence that Claud- 
ianus Mamertus made one for the church at Vienne about 450. 
The council of Carthage in 397 forbade anything but Holy Scrip- 
ture to be read in church; this rule has been adhered to so far as 
the liturgical epistle and gospel, and occasional additional lessons in 
the Roman missal are concerned, but in the divine office, on feasts 
when nine lessons are read at matins, only the first three lessons 
are taken from Holy Scripture, the next three being taken from the 
sermons of ecclesiastical writers, and the last three from exposi- 
tions of the day’s gospel; but sometimes the lives or Passions of 
the saints, or of some particular saints, were substituted for any or 
all of these breviary lessons. 

LECTISTERNIUM (from Lat. ledum sternere, “to spread 
a couch"), a rite of Greek origin, but common in Rome from 399 
b.c. (see Livy, v., 130) onward. It consisted of a meal offered to 
gods and goddesses, represented by their busts or statues, perhaps 
originally by aniconic symbols (see Festus, p. 56, 12 Lindsay). 
These symbols were laid upon a couch (ledus) or pulvinar (from 
pulvinus, a cushion) in the attitude of reclining. In front of the 
couch, which was placed in the open street, a meal was set out 
on a table. 

On the first occasion couches were prepared for three pairs of 
gods — Apollo and Latona, Hercules and Diana, Mercury and 
Neptune. The feast, which on that occasion lasted for eight (or 
seven) days, was also celebrated by private individuals; the 
citizens kept open house, quarrels were forgotten, debtors and 
prisoners were released, and everything done to banish sorrow. 
Similar honours were paid to other divinities in subsequent times, 
always after consultation of the Sibylline books and as a pro- 
pitiatory ceremony. The gods being grouped in Greek fashion and 
being frequently of Greek origin, it is plain that the rite is Greek, 
presumably Cumacan, since the Sibylline books came from 
Cumae; but in this form it does not seem to be found in Greece. 
In addition, lectisternia were held annually, or oftener (for the 
greater part of the year in some shrines, Livy xxxvi., 1, 2; xlii., 
30, 8 ) at temples of gods originally Greek, as Ceres. This largely 
replaced the old Roman epulutn or daps, in which a table was 
spread for the god, who was not visibly represented. A sort of 
compromise is the sellisternium, in which a goddess is provided 
with a chair (sella), not a couch, according to the Roman custom 
by which women did not recline but sat at meals (e.g. Valerius 
Max , ii. 1, 2). In Christian times the word was used for a feast 
in memory of the dead (Sidonius Apollinaris Epistulae, iv. 15). 

See G. Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus d. Rbmer, p. 421 (bibl.). 

LECTOR or Reader, a minor office-bearer in the Christian 
Church. From an early period men have been set apart, under 
the title of anagnostae, lec tores or readers, for the purpose of 
reading Holy Scripture in church. We do not know what the 
custom of the Church was in the first two centuries, the earliest 
reference to readers, as an order, occurring in the writings of 
Tertullian (De praescript. haeret. cap. 41); there are frequent 
allusions to them in the writings of St. Cyprian and afterwards. 
Cornelius, bishop of Rome in ad. 251-252, in a well-known letter 
mentions readers among the various church orders then existing 
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at Rome. The custom has not fallen out of use, but the precise 
duties and method of appointment vary greatly. 

LECTOURE, a town of France in the department of Gers, 
21 m. N. of Auch. Pop. (1926) 2,359. Lectoure, capital of the 
Iberian tribe of the Lactorates and for a short time of Novem- 
populania was the seat of a bishopric in the fourth century. In the 
nth century the counts of Lomagne made it their capital, and 
on the union of Lomagne with Armagnac, in 1325, it became the 
capital of the counts of Armagnac. In 1473 Cardinal Jean de 
Jouffroy besieged the town on behalf of Louis XL and after its 
fall put the population to the sword. In 1562 it again suffered 
severely at the hands of the Catholics under Blaise de Montluc. 
The church of St. Gervais and St. Protais was once a cathedral. 
The massive tower which flanks it belongs to the 15th century. 
Its industries include distilling, the manufacture of wooden shoes, 
furniture and biscuits, and market gardening; it has trade in 
grain, flour, cattle, wine and brandy. 

LEDA (parentage variously given), in Greek legend, was wife 
of Tyndareus and either was loved by Zeus in the form of a 
swan, and laid an egg, or eggs, from which came Helen and one 
or both of the Dioscuri ( cj . Castor and Pollux), or hatched 
out a similar egg laid by Nemesis. Clytaemnestra was her daugh- 
ter by Tyndareus. 

See Roscher’s Lexikon der Inythologie, art. “Leda.” 

LE DAIM (or Le Dain), OLIVER (d 1484), favourite of 
Louis XI. of France, was born at Thielt, Flanders. He became 
court barber and valet to Louis XI, and in 1474 he was en- 
nobled under the title Le Daim, and in 1477 made comte de 
Meulant. In 1477 he was sent to Burgundy to influence the young 
heiress of Charles the Bold, but he was ridiculed and compelled 
to leave Ghent. He thereupon seized and held Tournai for the 
French. Le Daim amassed a fortune, and was named gentleman- 
in-waiting, captain of Loches, and governor of Saint-Quentin. 
After the death of Louis XI., he was arrested, tried before the 
parlement of Paris, and on May 21, 1484 hanged at Montfaucon 
without the knowledge of Charles VIII. Le Daim's property was 
given to the duke of Orleans. 

See the memoirs of the time, especially those of Ph. de Commines 
(ed. Mandrot, 1901-03, Eng. trans in Bohn Library) ; Robt. Gaguin, 
Compendium de ongtne et gestis Francorum (Pans, 1586) — it was 
Gaguin who made the celebrated epigram concerning Le Daim “Eras 
judex, lector, et exitium”; De Reiffenbcrg, Olivier le Dain (Brussels, 
1829) ; Delanone, Le Barbier de Lotus XL (Paris, 1832) ; G Picot, 
“Proces d’Olivier le Dain,” in the Comptes rendus de VAcaditnie des 
sciences morales et politiques , viii. (1877), 485-537. The memoirs of 
the time are uniformly hostile to Le Daim. 

LEDBURY, market town in Hereford parliamentary division, 
Herefordshire, England, 14^ m. E of Hereford by the GW., on 
the south-western slope of the Malvern hills. Pop. (*921) 3,154. 
Cider and agricultural produce are the chief articles of trade, and 
there are limestone quarries in the neighbouring hills. The town 
contains many timbered houses, the principal being the Market 
House (1633) raised on pillars of oak The church of St. Michael 
exhibits all the Gothic styles, the noteworthy features being the 
Norman chancel and west door, and a series of ornate Decorated 
windows. Among several charities is the hospital of St. Catherine, 
founded by F'oliot, bishop of Hereford, in 1232. 

Wall Hills Camp is the earliest evidence of a settlement near 
Ledbury (Liedeburge, Lidebury). The manor was given to the 
see of Hereford in the nth century; but in 1561-62 became crown 
property. As early as 1 170-71 an episcopal castle existed in Led- 
bury. The town was early called a borough; and in 1295 and 
1304-05 returned two members to parliament. 

LEDGER, properly a book remaining regularly in one place, 
and so used of the copies of the Scriptures and service books kept 
in a church. The New English Dictionary quotes from Charles 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle , 1538 (ed. Camden Soc. t 1875, by W. D. 
Hamilton), “the curates should provide a booke of the bible in 
Englishe, of the largest volume, to be a lidger in the same church 
for the parishioners to read on.” It is an application of this orig- 
inal meaning that is found in the commercial usage of the term 
for the principal book of account in a business house. ( See Book- 
keeping.) Apart from these applications to various forms of 


books, the word is used of the horizontal timbers in a scaffold 
(q.v ) lying parallel to the face of a building, which support the 
“put logs”; of a flat stone to cover a grave; and of a stationary 
form of tackle and bait in angling. 

LEDOCHOWSKI, MIECISLAUS JOHANN, Count 

(1822-1902), Polish cardinal, was born on Oct. 29, 1822 in Gorki 
] (Russian Poland). When archbishop of Gnesen (Posen) he issued 
( 1 873) a protest against the demand of the government that reli- 
gious teaching should be given only in German, and was asked to 
resign. On his refusal he was arrested on Feb. 3, 1874, and taken 
to the military prison at Ostrowo. 

The pope made him a cardinal on March 13, but it was not till 
Feb. 3, 1876 that he was released from prison. Having been ex- 
pelled from the eastern provinces of Prussia, he went to Cracow, 
where his presence was made the pretext for anti-Prussian demon- 
strations. He was thereupon expelled from Austria, and went to 
Rome, whence, in spite of his removal from office, which was 
decreed on April 15, 1874, he continued to direct the affairs of his 
diocese, for which he was on several occasions from 1877 to 1879 
condemned in absentia by the Prussian government. It was not 
till 1885 that Ledochowski resolved to resign his archbishopric, in 
which he was succeeded by Dinder. He died in Rome on July 13, 
1902. 

LEDRU-ROLLIN, ALEXANDRE AUGUSTE (1807- 

1874), French lawyer politician, was the grandson of Nicolas 
Philippe Ledru, the celebrated quack doctor known as “Comus” 
under Louis XIV., and was born in a house that was once Scar- 
ron’s, at Fontenay-aux-Roscs (Seine), on I r eb 2, 1807. He was 
called to the bar, and was retained for the Republican defence 
in most of the great political trials of the years 1830-40. He was 
elected deputy for Le Mans in 1841 with hardly a dissentient 
voice; but for the violence of his electoral speeches he was tried 
at Angers and sentenced to four months’ imprisonment and a fine, 
against which he appealed successfully on a technical point. He 
made a rich and romantic marriage in 1843, and in 1846 disposed 
of his charge at the Court of Cassation to give his time entirely 
to politics. He was now the recognized leader of the working- 
men of France. He had more authority in the country than in the 
Chamber, where the violence of his oratory diminished its effect. 
He asserted that the fortifications of Paris were directed against 
liberty, not against foreign invasion, and he stigmatized the law 
of regency (1842) as an audacious usurpation. He founded La 
Ref or me in which to advance his propaganda. Between Ledru- 
Rollin and Odilon Barrot with the other chiefs of the “dynastic 
Left” there were acute differences, hardly dissimulated even during 
the temporary alliance which produced the campaign of the ban- 
quets in 1848. Ledru-Rollin and Lamartine then held the tribune 
in the Chamber of Deputies until the Parisian populace stopped 
serious discussion by invading the Chamber. He was minister 
of the interior in the provisional government, and was also a mem- 
ber of the executive committee appointed by the Constituent 
Assembly, from which Louis Blanc and the extremists were ex- 
cluded. At the crisis of May 15 he definitely sided with Lamartine 
and the party of order against the proletariat. 

After this he never regained his influence with the working 
classes, who considered they had been betrayed. At the presiden- 
tial election in December he secured only 370,000 votes. His 
opposition to the policy of Louis Napoleon, especially his Roman 
policy, led to his moving the impeachment of the president and 
his ministers. The motion was defeated, and next day (June 
13, 1849) he headed what he called a peaceful demonstration, 
and his enemies armed insurrection. He himself escaped to 
London where he joined the executive of the revolutionary 
committee of Europe, with Kossuth and Mazzini among his col- 
leagues. He was accused of complicity in an obscure attempt 
(1857) against the life of Napoleon III., and condemned in his 
absence to deportation. Emile Ollivier removed the exceptions 
from the general amnesty in 1870, and Ledru-Rollin returned to 
France after twenty years of exile. Though elected in 1871 in 
three departments he refused to sit in the National Assembly, 
and took no serious part in politics until 1874, when he was re- 
turned to the Assembly as member for Vaucluse. He died on 
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Dec. 31, 1874. 

Uhder Louis Philippe he made large contributions to French 
jurisprudence, editing the Journal du palais , 179 1-1837 (27 vols., 
1837), and 1837-1847 (17 vols.), with a commentary Repertoire 
gtniral de la jurisprudence fran^aise (8 vols., 1843-48), the introduc- 
tion to which was written by himself. His later writings were political 
in character. See Ledru-Rollin, ses discours et scs Merits politiques 
(2 vols., Paris, 1879), edited by his widow; A. R. Caiman, Ledru- 
Rollin and the Second French Republic (New York, 1922) ; A. R. 
Calmaif, Ledru-Rollin aprts 1848 et les proscrits fran^ais en Angleterre 
(1921). 

LEE, ANN (1736-1784), English religious visionary, was born 
in Manchester, where she was first a factory hand and afterwards a 
cook. She is remembered by her connection with the sect known 
as Shakers ( q.v .). She died at Watervliet, near Albany, New York. 

LEE, ARTHUR (1740-1792), American diplomat, brother 
of Richard Henry Lee, was born at Stratford, Westmoreland 
county, Virginia, on Dec. 20, 1740. He was educated at Eton, and 
studied and practised medicine and law in Virginia and in England. 
In 1770-75 he served as London agent for Massachusetts. At that 
time he had shown great ability as a pamphleteer, having pub- 
lished in London The Monitor (1768), seven essays previously 
printed in Virginia, as well as various political tracts. In Dec. 1775 
the committee of secret correspondence chose him as its European 
agent for the purpose of ascertaining the views of European coun- 
tries regarding the war between the colonies and Great Britain. 
In Oct. 1776 he was appointed on the commission with Franklin 
and Silas Deane to negotiate a treaty of alliance, amity and com- 
merce with France, and to negotiate with other European govern- 
ments. His letters to Congress resulted in Deane’s recall; and 
other letters impaired the confidence of Congress in Franklin, of 
whom Lee was especially jealous. Early in 1777 he went to Spain 
as American commissioner, but receiving no official recognition, 
accomplished nothing; until the appointment of Jay, however, he 
continued to act as commissioner to Spain, held conferences with 
the Spanish minister in Paris, and in Jan. 1778 secured a promise 
of a loan of 3.000,000 livres, only a small part of which (some 
170,000 livres) was paid In June 1777 he went to Berlin, but was 
not officially recognized. With Franklin and Deane in Feb. 1778 
he signed the treaties between the United States and France. Lee 
was recalled in 1779, and returned to the United States in Sept. 
1780. He was a member of the Virginia house of delegates in 
1781 and a delegate to the Continental Congress in 1782-85. With 
Oliver Wolcott and Richard Butler he negotiated a treaty with 
the Six Nations, Oct. 22, 1784, and with George Clark and Richard 
Butler a treaty with the Wyandot, Delaware, Chippewa and Ot- 
tawa Indians, Jan. 21, 1785. He was a member of the treasury 
board in 1784-89. After the adoption of the constitution which he 
opposed, he retired to his estate at Urbana, Va , where he died 
on Dec. 12, 1792. 

Bibliography. — See R. H. Lee, Life of Arthur Lee (1829), and C. 
H. Lee, A Vindication of Arthur Lee (1894) ; both partisan. Eight 
vols. of Lee’s mss. in the Harvard university library are described and 
listed in Library of Harvard University, Bibliographical Contributions 
No. 8 (1882). Much of Lee’s correspondence is to be found in Whar- 
ton’s Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence (1889) ; American 
Historical Review, xxx. p. 280, and xwi., pp. 33-39. 

LEE, EDWARD ( c . 1482-1544), archbishop of York, famous 
for his attack on Erasmus, who replied to him in his Epistolae 
aliquot eruditorum virorum . Lee was sent by the king on embas- 
sies to the emperor Charles V. and to Pope Clement VII. In 1531 
he became archbishop of York. At Pontefract in 1536, during 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, the archbishop was compelled to join the 
rebels. He was the last archbishop of York to coin money. Lee 
died on Sept. 13, 1544. 

LEE, FITZHUGH (1835-1905), American cavalry general, 
was born at Clermont, in Fairfax county, Virginia, on Nov. 19, 
1835. He was the grandson of “Light Horse Harry” Lee, and the 
nephew of Robert E. Lee (q.v.). Graduating from West Point in 
1856, he became a cavalry subaltern. On the secession of Virginia 
he joined the Confederate army and served with distinction 
through the Civil War. He was made brigadier-general in 1862, 
and major-general in 1863, commanding cavalry divisions under 
Stuart, Hampton and Lee. On April 9, 1865, at Farmville, Va., 


he led the last charge of the Confederates. 

After the war he was conspicuous in his efforts to reconcile the 
Southern people to the issue of the war. From 1886 to 1890 he 
was governor of Virginia. In 1896 he was appointed by President 
Cleveland consul general at Havana. In this post (in which he 
was retained by President McKinley) he was from the first called 
upon to deal with a situation of great difficulty, which culminated 
with the destruction of the “Maine” ( see Spanish-American 
War). Upon the declaration of war with Spain he re-entered the 
army. He was one of the three ex-Confederate general officers who 
were made major generals of U S. Volunteers. He was military 
governor of Havana and Pinar del Rio in 1899, and retired as a 
brigadier-general U.S. Army in 1901. He died in Washington April 
28, 1905. He wrote General Lee (1894) in the “Great Command- 
ers” series, and Cuba’s Struggle Against Spam (1899). 

LEE, HENRY (1756-1818), American general, called “Light 
Horse Harry,” was born near Dumfries (Va.), on Jan. 29, 1756. 
His father was- first cousin to Richard Henry Lee. He graduated 
(1773) at Princeton, and on the outbreak of the War of Independ- 
ence, became an officer in the patriot forces. He served with 
distinction under Washington, and in 1778 was promoted major 
and given the command of a small irregular corps, with which he 
won a great reputation as a leader of light troops, and the soubri- 
quet of “Light Horse Harry ” 

His greatest exploit was the brilliant surprise of Paulus Hook 
(N.J.), on Aug. 19, 1779. He was promoted lieutenant-colonel 
1780, and sent with a picked corps of dragoons to the southern 
theatre of war. Here he rendered valuable services, notably at 
Guildford Court House, Camden and Eutaw Springs. From 1786- 
88 he was a delegate to the Confederation Congress, and in the 
Virginia Convention of 1788 he favoured the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

From 1789-91 he served in the general assembly, and from 
1791-94 was governor of Virginia. In 1794 Washington sent him 
to help in the suppression of the “Whisky Insurrection” in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. He was a major-general in 1798-1800. From 
1799-1801 he served in Congress. He delivered the address on 
the death of Washington which contained the famous phrase, 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” Soon after the outbreak of the War of 1812, Lee, while 
helping to resist an attack on his friend, A. C. Hanson, editor of 
the Baltimore Federal Republican, received injuries, from which 
he never recovered. He was the father of Gen Robert E. Lee. 
He died on Cumberland Island, on March 25, 1818. 

Lee wrote valuable Memoirs of the War in the Southern Depart- 
ment (1812 ; 3rd ed. with memoir by Robert E. Lee, 1869). 

LEE, NATHANIEL (c. 1653-1692), English dramatist, son 
of Dr. Richard Lee, a Presbyterian divine, was born probably in 
1653. Lee was educated at Westminster school, and at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, taking his B A. degree in 1668. Coming to 
London under the patronage, it is said, of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, he tried to earn his living as an actor, but his acute stage 
fright made acting impossible. His earliest play, Nero, Emperor 
of Rome, was acted in 1675 at Drury Lane. Lee made his repu- 
tation in 1677 with a blank verse tragedy, The Rival Queens, or 
the Death of Alexander the Great, which remained a favourite 
on the English stage down to the days of Edmund Kean. Mithri- 
dates , King of Pontus (acted 1678), Theodosius, or the Force of 
Love (acted 1680), Caesar Borgia (acted 1680) — an imitation of 
the worst blood and thunder Elizabethan tragedies — Lucius Junius 
Brutus, Father of His Country (acted 1681), and Constantine 
the Great (acted 1684) followed. The Princess of Cleve (1681) 
is a gross adaptation of Madame de La Fayette’s exquisite novel 
of that name. The Massacre of Paris (published 1690) was written 
about this time. Lee had given offence at court by his Lucius 
Junius Brutus; he sought rehabilitation by collaborating with 
Dryden in The Duke of Guise (1683), a play which directly 
advocated the Tory point of view. In it part of the Massacre of 
Paris was incorporated. In 1684 his rnind became completely 
unhinged. He recovered his health but died in a drunken fit 
in 1692, and was buried in St. Clement Danes, Strand, on May 6. 

Lee’s Dramatic Works were published in 1784. In spite of their 
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extravagance, they contain many passages of great beauty. 

LEE, RICHARD HENRY (1732-1794), American states- 
man and orator, was born at Stratford, Westmoreland county 
(Va.), on Jan. 20, 1732, one of the six distinguished sons of 
Thomas Lee (d. 1750), a descendant of an old Cavalier family. 
Richard Henry Lee received an academic education in England, 
travelled, and returned to Virginia in 1752, having inherited a 
fine property from his father, and applied himself to varied studies. 
When 25 he was appointed justice of the peace of Westmoreland 
county, and in the same year was chosen a member of the Vir- 
ginia house of burgesses, in which he served from 1758 to 1775. 
His first speech was in strong opposition to slavery, which he 
proposed eventually to abolish by imposing a heavy tax on all 
further importations. He early allied himself with the Whig ele- 
ment in Virginia, and in the years immediately preceding the War 
of Independence was a conspicuous opponent of the arbitrary 
measures of the British ministry. In 1768, in a letter to John 
Dickinson of Pennsylvania, he suggested a private correspondence 
among the friends of liberty in the different colonies, and in 1773 
he became a member of the Virginia committee of correspondence. 

Lee was a delegate to the First Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia in 1774, and prepared the address to the people of British 
America, and the second address to the people of Great Britain. 
He introduced in Congress on June 7, 1776, the famous resolu- 
tions: (1) “that these united Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent States, that they arc absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved”; (2) “that it is expedient to take the most 
effectual measures for forming foreign alliances”; and (3) “that 
a plan of confederation be prepared and transmitted to the re- 
spective Colonies for their consideration and approbation.” His 
first resolution was adopted on July 2, and the Declaration of 
Independence was adopted two days later. Lee was in Congress 
from 1774 to 1780; a member of the Virginia house of delegates 
in 1777, 1780-84 and 1786-87; was in Congress again from 1784- 
87, having been president in 1784-86; and was one of the first 
U.S. senators chosen from Virginia. Though opposed to the Con- 
stitution because of what he regarded as its infringements upon 
the independent power of the States, he accepted the place of 
senator in hope of bringing about amendments, and proposed the 
Tenth Amendment in substantially the form in which it was 
adopted. He retired from public life in 1792. and died at Chan- 
tilly, in Westmoreland county, on June 19, 1794 

See the Life (1825), by his grandson, R. H. Lee; and Letters 
(1910), edited by J. C. Ballagh. 

His brother, William Lee (1739-1795), accompanied an- 
other brother, Arthur Lee ( q.v.) } to England in 1766^0 engage in 
mercantile pursuits, joined the Wilkes faction, and in 1775 was 
elected an alderman of London. In April 1777, however, he re- 
ceived notice of his appointment by the committee of secret 
correspondence in America to act as a commercial agent at Nantes. 
He went to Paris and became involved in his brother’s opposition 
to Franklin and Deane. In May 1777 Congress chose him com- 
missioner to the courts of Vienna and Berlin, but he gained rec- 
ognition at neither. In Sept. 1778, at Aix-la-Chapelle, he nego- 
tiated a plan of a treaty with Jan de Neufville, who represented 
Van Berckel, pensionary of Amsterdam. A copy of this proposed 
treaty, falling into the hands of the British on the capture of 
Henry Laurens ( q.v .), led to Great Britain’s declaration of war 
against the Netherlands in Dec. 1780. Lee was recalled from his 
mission to Vienna and Berlin in June 1779. He resigned his post 
as an alderman of London in Jan. 1780, and returned to Virginia 
about 1784. 

See Letters of William Lee , edited by W. C. Ford (1891). 

LEE, ROBERT EDWARD (1807-1870), American gen- 
eral, was born at Stratford, Va., on Jan. 19, 1807. He came of 
a family with a great record of public service. His father, Henry 
Lee, was governor of Virginia and in the Revolutionary War made 
himself famous as a leader of Washington’s cavalry, earning the 
sobriquet of “Light Horse Harry.” Two Lees (Richard and 
Francis) signed the Declaration of Independence. A forbear, 


Thomas Lee, became president and commander-in-chief of 
Virginia, while the founder of the American branch of the fatnily, 
Richard Lee, who migrated to Virginia in the reign of Charles 
I., became secretary of State and a member of the privy council 
of Virginia, and helped to hold the colony for Charles II. 

Robert, the fourth son in Henry’s second family, entered the 
United States military academy at West Point, where he gradu- 
ated with great distinction, and was in 1829 commissioned, as 2nd 
lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers. Two years later he married 
Mary Custis, great granddaughter of Martha Washington, heiress 
to the Arlington estate in the Virginian hills which overlook 
Washington, and of the White House on the Pamunkey. Thus 
by birth and marriage Robert was connected with the leading 
families of Virginia. In 1846, when war broke out between the 
United States and Mexico, Lee, then a captain, was already dis- 
tinguished in the service for his ability, and was chosen by Gen. 
Scott to join the headquarters staff. He returned from this war 
with a reputation established at the age of 42, and was chosen 
successively to be superintendent of West Point, and to be colonel 
of cavalry, in which capacity he was employed for some years in 
the country of the Comanche Indians. In 1859 he was at his wife’s 
home, Arlington, when John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry 
took place, and he was employed in the unpleasant task of 
capturing the raiders. From this duty he returned to the Texas 
border to be summoned to Washington in February, 1861, to 
meet the crisis of his life. 

Lee was no politician, but he had followed with an intelligent 
interest the development of the crisis which culminated in the 
Civil War. He regarded slavery as an evil, and in common with 
many of the landowners of Virginia, had liberated his slaves, but 
he considered that it would be a greater evil to attempt to 
eradicate slavery by force He believed firmly in the advantages 
of the Union, but still more firmly that the authority of the 
Federal Government was conferred on it freely by the several 
States, which had the right to secede if they wished. His political 
creed may be summed up in the words which he wrote on the eve 
of the crisis. — “I can anticipate no greater calamity for the 
country than the dissolution of the Union. . . . Still a union that 
can only be maintained by swords and bayonets, and in which 
strife and civil war are to take the place of brotherly love and 
kindness, has no charms for me. If the Union is dissolved and 
the Government dispersed I shall return to my native State and 
share the miseries of my people and, save in defence, will draw 
my sword no more.” 

At the time when war became certain Lee’s military reputation 
was so high that Scott advised Abraham Lincoln to offer him the 
command of the Federal forces in the field. That brilliant offer 
Lee declined with a heavy heart. He resigned his commission in 
(he United States army and went to Richmond to place his services 
at the disposal of Virginia. 

AS MILITARY ADVISER 

In the first months of the war Lee was engaged in organizing 
the troops of his State. He was then for a time military adviser 
to the Confederate president, Jefferson Davis, and in that capac- 
ity watched the defeat of the first Federal invasion of Virginia 
at Bull Run. During part of that year, 1861, he was sent to 
command in western Virginia, where the Federals under the 
leadership of McClellan had won conspicuous successes. With 
untrained troops and inexperienced officers, in difficult moun- 
tainous country, his campaign there was a failure, and he returned 
to Richmond with his reputation under a cloud to be sent by 
Davis to organize the coast defences of the Carolinas. He was 
engaged on this work when he was again summoned, in March 
1862, to Richmond to be military adviser to the President. 

The Federals had then assembled armies for the invasion of 
Virginia numbering 180,000 men, to which the Confederates 
could immediately oppose 80,000, a number which might even- 
tually be brought up to 100,000. McClellan, with the main Federal 
army, was preparing to disembark on the Yorktown peninsula 
and to advance on Richmond from the coast, while other Federal 
forces converged on Richmond from the north and west. How 
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in these circumstances was Richmond to be defended? J. E. 
Johnston, who commanded the Confederate main army in Vir- 
ginia, proposed to concentrate all available troops about Rich- 
mond and to fight it out there. Lee saw that this was a counsel 
of despair, and that the one chance for the Confederates was to 
utilize their central position and to compensate by skilful 
manoeuvre for inferior numbers. He therefore persuaded the 
President to send Johnston, against the latter’s wish, to oppose 
McClellan in the Yorktown peninsula, so that time might be 
gained. He turned to “Stonewall Jackson” ( see Jackson, Thomas 
Jonathan), whom he asked to unite some of the remaining de- 
tachments of the Confederates in Virginia, in order to attack the 
Federals in the Shenandoah valley, and so create alarm for the 
safety of Washington. This task Jackson brilliantly accomplished 
in his famous Valley campaign. The Federal forces intended to aid 
McClellan in his attack on Richmond were diverted or dispersed. 
In the meantime Johnston had fallen back on lines prepared 
around Richmond, and in the battle of Seven Pines attacked 
McClellan. The result was indecisive and Johnston fell wounded, 
Lee succeeding to the command of the army of northern Virginia. 

Lee now proceeded to consummate his plan. McClellan, expect- 
ing reinforcements to his right flank, had advanced on Richmond 
with his forces divided by the Chickahominy. Jackson had pre- 
vented the arrival of these reinforcements and kept them in 
expectation of attack. Lee thereupon brought Jackson by rail 
and road towards Richmond, and on his arrival had 87,000 men 
opposed to McClellan’s 109,000. Further he skilfully utilized 
the defences of Richmond to outbalance McClellan’s superior 
numbers, leaving in them 28,000 men to hold 75,000 of 
McClellan’s army south of the Chickahominy, while with 59,000 
he attacked at the beginning of the battles of the “Seven Days” 
the 34,000 Federals on the north of the river. With his right over- 
whelmed McClellan was forced to retreat and fell back to the 
James river, eventually embarking his troops and returning to 
the Potomac. Generalship had neutralized superior numbers and 
the danger to Richmond was removed 

When McClellan’s retreat was ended, Lee sent Jackson to the 
Rapidan to check the Federal force which, recovering from the 
latter’s blows, was uniting under the command of Pope. As soon 
as McClellan’s intention to evacuate the Yorktown peninsula was 
clear Lee joined Jackson with the main body of the army of 
northern Virginia. Before them Pope fell back behind the Rap- 
pahannock, and Lee, whose intention was to manoeuvre Pope out 
of Virginia, divided his forces, sending Jackson with half his 
force by a flank march to come down on Pope’s rear, while he 
himself followed with the remainder under Longstreet. Jackson 
reached Manassas Junction and destroyed Pope’s depots, and then 
fell back a short distance so as to cover the passes of the Blue 
Ridge and be in a position to unite with Longstreet. While so 
placed a Federal column, ignorant of his presence, marched across 
his front. Jackson, unable to resist the temptation, attacked and 
so brought on the second battle of Bull Run (Aug. 29-30), in 
which, Longstreet arriving in the nick of time on the field, Pope 
was completely defeated. Lee then decided to cross the Potomac 
and invade Maryland, not with the object of conquering any 
portion of Northern territory, but to keep the Federal forces out 
of Virginia by forcing them to defend Washington, and to 
strengthen the peace party in the North. 

After crossing the Potomac Lee detached Jackson with half 
his force to reduce Harper’s Ferry, which, held by a garrison of 
11,000 Federals, interrupted his communications with Virginia. 
Jackson speedily accomplished his task, but while he was engaged 
in it, an order by Lee which disclosed the division of his forces 
fell into the hands of McClellan, who advanced and attacked 
the Confederates in position behind the Antictam (Sept. 17). 
Jackson arrived on the field in time to enable Lee to repulse 
McClellan’s attacks, but this done the Confederates were com- 
pelled to retire into Virginia. It is more than doubtful whether 
Lee was justified in accepting this battle. He could have avoided 
it and returned to Virginia with the defeat of Pope and the 
surrender of Harper's Ferry to his credit and have avoided the 
heavy losses which the Confederates could ill afford. It would 


appear that at this time he was disposed to underrate unduly the 
fighting power of the Northern troops. 

A long pause followed the battle of the Antietam, and it was 
not until Dec. 1862 that Burnside, who had displaced McClellan 
in command of the Army of the Potomac, attempted to meet 
Lee in the field. Lee’s army was then disposed along the Rap- 
pahannock, and his service of information being admirable, he 
was able to concentrate in time to meet Burnside's attack upon 
his position at Fredericksburg. This attack, which was purely 
frontal against a strong position, was repulsed with great ease 
on Dec. 13. Lee had been criticized for not undertaking an imme- 
diate pursuit, but his justification is that he expected the Federals 
to renew the attack, and did not wish to expose his infantry to 
the fire of the superior Federal artillery on the opposite heights. 

The experiences of a winter campaign in Virginia caused the 
Federals to await the spring to renew their efforts, and the two 
armies watched each other on the Rappahannock until towards 
the end of April 1863. Hooker, who had taken Burnside’s place, 
then had 120,000 men opposed to Lee’s 60,000, and he planned, 
while leaving part of his army on the river, to occupy Lee’s front, 
to march the remainder round the Confederate left and come 
down on their rear through the woods of Chancellorsville. Lee 
was once more well informed of his opponents’ movements. Leav- 
ing a detachment on the river he marched with the bulk of his 
troops, including Jackson’s corps, towards Chancellorsville. On 
the outskirts of the wilderness of Chancellorsville Lee and Jack- 
son made their plans on the night of May 1-2. Lee, with an under- 
standing of the delaying power of entrenchments which no other 
soldier of his day possessed, proposed to repeat the manoeuvre 
which had opened the battles of the “Seven Days.” Keeping only 
10,000 men with himself entrenched opposite Hooker’s front, he 
sent Jackson, under cover of the woods, round Hooker’s right, 
which on the evening of May 2 was surprised and routed. Jackson 
fell mortally wounded, but Hooker was driven back over the 
Rappahannock. 

Lee followed this yictory by another invasion of Northern 
territory. He had been joined by Longstreet’s corps, which 
brought his strength to 73,000 men, and early in June he began 
a brilliant series of manoeuvres across Hooker’s front, which 
brought his army in the third week of that month into the 
northern end of the Shenandoah valley. There he detached Stuart 
with his cavalry to delay Hooker's crossing of the Potomac. It 
was Lee’s intention that Stuart should return to cover his right 
flank, but by an unfortunate misunderstanding Stuart, who had 
made himself famous by a number of raids round the Federal 
army, crossed the Potomac to the east of Washington and was 
separated from Lee for several days. Thus the Confederates 
entered Pennsylvania by way of the Cumberland valley deprived 
of their eyes, and in ignorance of the Federal movements. Hooker 
had crossed the Potomac to cover Washington, but Lincoln, 
realizing that he had been outmanoeuvred by Lee, replaced him 
by Meade. 

It was not until June 29 that Lee learned that the Federal army 
was across the Potomac, and he at once began to concentrate his 
forces. The next day his flank guard came into collision with 
Federal cavalry near Gettysburg, and on July 1 both armies were 
converging on that place. That evening and on the morning of 
the 2nd the advantage was with the Confederates, for the Federal 
forces were arriving piecemeal, and there is little doubt but that 
if Longstreet had attacked on the morning of the 2nd, as Lee 
wished him to do, the Confederates would have been victorious. 
But Longstreet, though a fine tactician, was an obstinate subordi- 
nate, and found excuses for delay. By noon on July 2 the 
opportunity had passed, and Lee’s attacks both on that day and 
on the 3rd were heavily repulsed. Lee thereupon skilfully 
retreated, and on July 14 was back in Virginia. 

After Gettysburg both armies needed rest, and when Meade 
was once more ready to advance Lee had prepared strong defences 
along the Rapidan, which the Federals found too formidable for 
attack. So the winter passed with the two armies waiting for 
better weather to resume manoeuvre. 

The result of Gettysburg was to change Lee’s military policy. 
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Up to that battle he had hoped to force the North to make peace 
by winning a resounding victory in Northern territory. After 
Gettysburg he understood that the South’s resources would no 
longer justify that policy, and his plan became to exhaust by delay 
the patience of the North. In March 1864 Lincoln took the de- 
cisive step of appointing Grant, the hero of Vicksburg, to the 
supreme command of the Federal armies. Grant, realizing that 
Lee and his army were the chief obstacle to the fulfilment of 
Federal aims and the superiority of the resources of the North, 
proposed to fasten on to Lee and compel him to fight on every 
possible occasion. By the beginning of May Grant had an army 
of 130,000 ready in northern Virginia, and on the night of May 
3-4 he began to cross the Rappahannock near Fredericksburg, 
hoping to force Lee to leave his lines on the Rapidan in order 
to cover Richmond. Lee waited until Grant was across the river, 
and then attacked, with 60,000 men, Grant’s flank as he was 
moving through the forest of the Wilderness. The forest country 
neutralized the effect of the superior Federal artillery, the South- 
erners were better acquainted with the intricate country and 
the advantage was with the Confederates. But Grant would not 
acknowledge defeat, and knowing that his army was much stronger 
than that of Lee, he, instead of retreating as Hooker had done, 
broke off the battle and continued to advance towards Richmond. 

Lee at once divined Grant’s intention, and when the Federal ad- 
vanced guard reached Spottsylvania court house on May 9 it 
found its way barred by entrenchments. There followed a nine 
days’ battle of trench warfare, in which the Federal assaults were 
heavily repulsed. Grant then abandoned his efforts to force Lee’s 
front, and once more marched past his flank, only to find, on May 
23, Lee once more barring his way behind the North Anna. Again 
Grant marched past Lee’s flank, and again on June 1 found Lee 
in position at Cold Harbor. Grant, apparently losing patience, on 
June 3 made a frontal attack on Lee’s lines which failed with 
heavy loss. 

Despite this rebuff Grant’s determination was not shaken. He 
continued his previous manoeuvre and crossing the James river 
compelled Lee to follow him towards Richmond, and began on 
June 16 the long siege of Petersburg. During his advance from 
the Rappahannock to Petersburg Grant had under him 180,000 
men, including reinforcements. Lee commanded 80,000. It had 
taken the Federals a month of strenuous fighting to advance 
70 miles, and their casualties had numbered close to 55,000. Con- 
fidence in the North was shaken, but both Lincoln and Grant 
remained firm, and as long as that was so the end was sure 
Grant by confining Lee to the immediate defence of Richmond 
had deprived him of the one weapon which could compensate for 
his inferior numbers, his skill in manoeuvre. 

The siege of Petersburg dragged on through the winter of 
1864 and into the spring of the following year, Grant continually 
extending his lines and compelling Lee to stretch his exiguous 
resources until the breaking point was reached. On April 2, he 
abandoned his lines around Richmond in the hope of being able 
to unite with Johnston in North Carolina This Grant prevented 
by a prompt and masterly pursuit, and Lee surrendered with his 
army at Appomattox court house on April 9, in an interview made 
noteworthy alike by Grant’s noble generosity and by Lee’s calm 
dignity in disaster. 

After the war Lee set himself to heal the wounds of his people. 
Determined to take no part in any of the numerous controversies 
which the war aroused, he, though in financial straits like most 
Southerners, refused firmly to write his account of the great events 
in which he had taken a leading part He was offered and accepted 
the post of president of Washington college (afterwards Washing- 
ton and Lee university) and there he spent hte last years teaching, 
by example and precept, the youth of Virginia to be good Ameri- 
cans. He died on Oct. 12, 1870. 

As a general Lee’s chief characteristics were his rapid grasp of 
the possibilities of a military situation, his skilful use of interior 
lines of communication, his capacity for guessing what was in the 
minds of his opponents, and his understanding of their weak- 
nesses. Few commanders have excelled him in the power of 
arousing devotion in his men Almost his only weakness was a 


tendency to trust his subordinates too much, and an unwillingness 
to force his decisions on them. It was this characteristic which 
made so grievous the loss of Jackson, who at once grasped what 
was in Lee's mind and devoted himself wholly and loyally to 
execute his chief’s intentions. 

Beyond and above all this, Lee’s great contribution to the art 
of war was his understanding of the part field defences could play 
in aiding manoeuvre. In this he was years ahead of his tim£, and 
it was not until the beginning of the 20th century that his methods 
were really understood and applied by the military world. His 
high character, his moral courage, his noble nature, and his 
mastery of the art of war, make Robert E. Lee a notable figure in 
the pages of history. 

Bibliography. — Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies; Lee’s Confidential Despatches to Davis; A. L. Long, Memoirs 
oj Robert E. Lee; Fitzhugh Lee, General Lee; Sir F. Maurice, Robert 
E. Lee , the Soldier. (F. B. M.) 

LEE or LEGH, ROWLAND (d. 1543), English bishop, be- 
longed to a Northumberland family and was educated at Cam- 
bridge. He obtained preferment through Cardinal Wolsey; after 
Wolsey’s fall he rose high in the esteem of Henry VIII. and of 
Thomas Cromwell, serving both king and minister in the busi- 
ness of suppressing the monasteries, and he is said to have cele- 
brated Henry’s secret marriage with Anne Boleyn in January 
1533 Lee took part in preparing the divorce proceedings against 
Catherine of Aragon, and in January 1534 he was elected bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield, or Chester as the see was often called, 
taking at his consecration the new oath to the king as head of the 
English Church and not seeking confirmation from the pope. As 
bishop he remained in Henry’s personal service, endeavouring to 
establish the legality of his marriage with Anne, until May 1534, 
when he was appointed lord president of the council in the marches 
of Wales After some years of hard and successful work in this 
capacity, he died at Shrewsbury in June 1543. Lee’s letters to 
Cromwell, preserved in the Record Office, London, throw light on 
the bishop’s career and on the lawless condition of the Welsh 
marches in his time. 

LEE, SIR SIDNEY (1859-1926), English man of letters, 
was born of Jewish parents in London on Dec. 5, 1859. He was 
educated at the City of London school, and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he graduated in modern history in 1882. In the 
next year he became assistant-editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography; in 1890 joint-editor, and on the retirement of Sir 
Leslie Stephen in 1891 editor He himself contributed to the 
work some 800 articles, mainly on Elizabethan authors or states- 
men. His article on Shakespeare in the 51st volume (1897) 
of the Dictionary formed the basis of his Life of William Shake- 
speare (1898), which reached its sixth edition in 1907, 4th ed. of 
the revised version in 1925. Lee edited in 1902 the Oxford 
facsimile edition of the first folio of Shakespeare Comedies , 
Histories and Tragedies , followed in 1902 and 1904 by supple- 
mentary volumes giving details of extant copies, and in 1906 
by a complete edition of Shakespeare’s Works. Besides editions 
of English classics his works include a Life of Queen Victoria 
(1902, 2nd cd. 1903), Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century 
(1904, 2nd ed. 1907), Shakespeare and the Modern Stage (1906), 
The French Renaissance in England (1910), Principles of Bi- 
ography (1911) and Shakespeare and the Italian Renaissance 
(1915). At the time of his death, in London on Mar. 3, 1926, he 
was engaged on the second volume of his official biography of 
King Edward VII., the first volume of which had appeared a year 
previously. Lee was knighted in 1911, and from 1913 to 1924 was 
professor of English literature in the East London college. 

LEE, SOPHIA (1750-1824), English novelist and dramatist, 
daughter of John Lee (d. 1781), actor and theatrical manager, 
was born in London. Her first piece, The Chapter of Accidents , 
a one-act opera based on Diderot’s Pkre de famille , was produced 
by George Colman at the Haymarket Theatre on Aug. 5/1780. 
The proceeds were spent in establishing a school at Bath, where 
Miss Lee made a home for her sisters. Her subsequent produc- 
tions included The Recess , or a Tale of other Times (1785), a 
historical romance; and Almeyda, Queen of Grenada (1796), a 
tragedy in blank verse; she also contributed to her sister’s 
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Canterbury Tales (1797). She died at her house near Clifton on 
March 13, 1824. . 

LEE, STEPHEN DILL (1833-1908), Confederate general 
in the American Civil War, was born at Charleston (S.C.), on 
Sept. 12, 1833, of a distinguished South Carolina family. Gradu- 
ating from West Point in 1854, he served in the U S. army until 
1861, resigning on the secession of South Carolina. He was aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Beauregard in the attack on Ft. Sumter, and cap- 
tain of a light battery in Gen. Johnston’s army later in the year 
1861. Because of distinguished conduct on the fields of battle, 
he rose to the rank of brigadier-general in Nov. 1862, and took 
command of defences at Vicksburg. Until its surrender to Gen. 
Grant in July, 1863, he served with great credit, and on becoming 
a prisoner of war, was immediately exchanged, promoted major- 
general, and assigned to command the cavalry troops of that arm 
in the south-western theatre of war. After harassing the advance 
of Sherman’s column on Meridian he took Gen. Polk’s place as 
commander of the department of Mississippi. In June 1864, on 
Hood’s promotion to command the army of Tennessee, he was 
made a lieutenant-general and assigned to command Hood’s old 
corps in that army. He fought at Atlanta and Jonesboro, ac- 
companied Hood in the bold advance to Nashville, and fought in 
the battles of Franklin and Nashville, after which, in the rout of 
the Confederate army, he kept his troops closed up, and for three 
consecutive days formed the fighting rearguard of the otherwise 
disintegrated army. Lee was himself wounded, but did not give 
up the command until an organized rearguard took over the post 
of danger. On recovery he joined Gen. J. E. Johnston in North 
Carolina, and he surrendered with Johnston in April 1865. After 
the war he settled in Mississippi and devoted himself to planting. 
He died at Vicksburg on May 28, 1908. 

LEE, VERNON (pen-name of Violet Paget) (1856- ), 

English essayist and novelist, was born in France of English 
parents on Oct. 14, 1856. She made her home in Italy, near 
Florence, and became one of the most sympathetic interpreters of 
the Italian scene, and of Italian art and letters. She was one of 
the most profound and imaginative essayists of her time, original 
in her judgments and her criticism; her books are witty and en- 
tertaining, and at the same time learned Her first book, Studies 
of the Eighteenth Century in Italy (1880), contained admirable 
studies of Goldoni and Metastasio, and later volumes of essays, 
notably Belcaro (1881) and Euphorion, Essays on the Renais - 
sauce (1884), fulfilled the high promise of the first. Vernon Lee 
wrote some novels and stories, among them being Miss Brown 
(3 vols., 1884), which disturbed the coteries at the time of its 
publication, and Pope Jacynth and other Fantastic Tales (1905). 
The two volumes of essays, Gospels of Anarchy (1908) and Vital 
Lies (1912), show her as an independent thinker on social and 
philosophic questions. Satan the Waster (1920), described as “a 
philosophic war tragedy with notes and introduction,” is a power- 
ful indictment of war, and embodies her pacifist creed. 

LEE, a town of Berkshire county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., on 
the Housatonic, beautifully situated in the Berkshire hills, near the 
western boundary of the State. It is served by the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad. The population in 1925 was 
4,058. The town is a summer resort, and has quarries of fine 
white marble, large paper mills and other manufacturing indus- 
tries. The first settlement was made in 1760 and the town was 
incorporated in 1777. During Shays’ Rebellion it was the scene 
of an encounter (1786) in which 250 followers of Shays routed 
a body of State troops with a bogus cannon. The first paper-mill 
in the town was built in 1806, and for a time more paper was 
made in Lee than anywhere else in the United States. The Hous- 
atonic mill was probably the first (1867) in the country to make 
paper from wood-pulp. 

LEECH, JOHN (1817-1864), English caricaturist, was born 
in London on Aug. 29, 1817. His father, an Irishman, was the 
landlord of the London Coffee House on Ludgate Hill, “a man,” 
on the testimony of those who knew him, “of fine culture, a pro- 
found Shakespearian, and a thorough gentleman.” From his father 
, Leech inherited his artistic bent, which was evident in his early 
childhood. He was educated at Charterhouse, where Thackeray, 


his lifelong friend, was his schoolfellow, and at sixteen he began 
to study medicine at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He was 
then placed under a Mr. Whittle, an eccentric practitioner, the 
original of “Rawkins” in Alberts Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Led- 
bury, and afterwards under John Cockle; but he drifted into the 
artistic profession. He was eighteen when his first designs were 
published, a quarto of four pages, entitled Etchings and Sketchings 
by A. Pen , Esq., comic character studies from the London streets 
Then he drew some political lithographs, did rough sketches for 
Bell's Life , produced an exceedingly popular parody on Mul- 
ready’s postal envelope, and, on the death of Seymour, applied 
unsuccessfully to illustrate the Pickwick Papers . In 1840 Leech 
began his contributions to the magazines with a series of etchings 
in Bentley's Miscellany. With Cruikshank he executed designs 
for the Ingoldsby Legends and Stanley Thorn, and much of his 
work at this time is reminiscent of Cruikshank. 

In 1845 Leech illustrated St. Giles and St. James in Douglas 
Jerrold’s newly started Shilling Magazine, with plates more 
vigorous and accomplished than those in Bentley, but it is in 
subjects of a somewhat later date, and especially in those lightly 
etched and meant to be printed with colour, that we see the 
artist’s best powers with the needle and the acid Among such 
of his designs are four charming plates to Dickens’s Christmas 
Carol (1844), the broadly humorous etchings in the Comic 
History of England (1S47-1848), and the still finer illustrations 
to the Comic History of Rome (1852) — which last, particularly 
in its minor woodcuts, shows some exquisitely graceful touches. 
Among other noteworthy etchings are those in Young Master 
Troublesome or Master Jacky’s Holidays, and the frontispiece to 
Hints on Life, or How to Rise in Society (1845) — a series of 
minute subjects linked gracefully together by coils of smoke, 
illustrating the various ranks and conditions of men, one of 
them — the doctor by his patient’s bedside — almost equalling in 
vivacity and precision the best of Cruikshank’s similar scenes. 
Then in the ’fifties wc have the numerous etchings of sporting 
scenes, contributed, together with woodcuts, to the Handley Cross 
novels. 

Turning to Leech’s lithographic work, we have in 1841, the 
Portraits of the Children of the Mobility, an important series 
dealing with the humorous and pathetic aspects of London street 
Arabs. The lining itself has not the freedom which we find in 
some of Leech’s other lithographs, notably in the Fly Leaves, 
published at the Punch office, and in the subject of the nuptial 
couch of the Caudles, which also appeared, in woodcut form, as a 
political cartoon, with Mrs. Caudle, personated by Brougham, 
disturbing by untimely loquacity the slumbers of the lord chan- 
cellor, whose haggard cheek rests on the woolsack for pillow. 
Leech was most prolific and individual in his work for wood- 
engraving. Among the earlier of such designs are the illustrations 
to the Comic English and Latin Grammars (1840), to Written 
Caricatures (1841), to Hood's Comic Annual (1842), and to 
Albert Smith’s Wassail Bowl (1843), subjects mainly of a small 
vignette size, transcribed with the best skill of such woodcutters 
as Orrin Smith, and nof, like the larger and later Pimch illustra- 
tions, cut at speed by several engravers working at once on the 
subdivided block. Leech’s connection with Pimch began in 1841, 
and lasted till his death on Oct 29, 1864; it resulted in the 
production of the best-known and most admirable of his designs. 

Leech’s first contribution appeared in the issue of August 7, a 
full-page illustration — entitled “Foreign Affairs” — of character 
studies from the neighbourhood of Leicester Square. His cartoons 
deal at first mainly with social subjects, and are rough and imper- 
fect in execution, but gradually their method gains in power and 
their subjects become more distinctly political, and by 1849 the 
artist is strong enough to produce the splendidly humorous na- 
tional personification which appears in “Disraeli Measuring the 
British Lion.” About 1845 we have the first of that long series of 
half-page and quarter-page pictures of life and manners, executed 
with a hand as gentle as it was skilful. In addition to his work 
for the weekly issue of Punch, Leech contributed largely to the 
Punch almanacks and pocket-books, to Once a Week from 1859 
till 1862, to the Illustrated London News, where some of his 
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largest and best sporting scenes appeared, and to innumerable 
novels and miscellaneous volumes. Of these A Little Tour in Ire- 
land (1859; is noticeable as showing the artist’s treatment of pure 
landscape. 

In 1862 Leech held an exhibition of some of his Punch draw- 
ings, enlarged by a mechanical process, and coloured in oils by 
himself, with the assistance of his friend, J. E. Millais. 

Biographies of Leech have been written by John Brown (1882), 
and Frith (1891). 

LEECH, the popular name of members of the Hirudinea, a 
branch of the Chaetopod worms. In Anglo-Saxon the word leech 
or laece was used both for the blood-letting medicinal Ilirudo 
and for the physician, but it is uncertain whether the animal was 
named after the physician or the physician after the animal. 
From their association with man, both as pests and as surgical 
agents, the leeches have acquired considerable importance. In 
tropical countries the land leeches are unanimously regarded as 
the most noxious of external parasites, and there are many ac- 
counts of persons being seriously injured or killed by their attacks. 

Haeckel writes of the leeches of Ceylon: “In some of the for- 
ests, and particularly near the river banks, and the marshy 
jungles of the highlands and lower hills, it is impossible to take 
a step without being attacked by them. Not only do they creep 
along the ground seeking what they may devour — they are on 
every bush and tree, from which they frequently drop on the 
head and neck of the passer-by: while they always creep up his 
legs, nay, they can even spring to meet their victim.” This ac- 
count is borne out by all who are acquainted with the conditions 
in tropical forests. 

In Egypt and the Near East an aquatic leech Limnatis nilotica, 
which lives in streams and ponds, is a serious menace to men and 
animals. It is swallowed with drinking water, and fastens itself 
to the larynx, the epiglottis, and the nasal cavities of the host. 
The result is a constant haemorrhage, which, if the parasite is 
not removed, may prove fatal. Napoleon’s army in Egypt suffered 
from this leech, as did the soldiers in Palestine during the World 
War. 

Although up to the present there has been no comprehensive 
record of the extent of damage done by leeches to domestic ani- 
mals, the well-authenticated accounts by travellers and others of 
horses and baggage animals being severely injured by them, 
justify the assumption that this damage is considerable. Accord- 
ing to one authority the drain on the American fisheries from 
these creatures is appreciable; and there is some evidence that in 
the Philippines the common rice-field leech is the carrier of the 
infective organism of rinderpest. J. P. Moore suggests that as 
this and closely related species are widely spread throughout 
India and Ceylon, they may be suspected of aiding jn the trans- 
mission of this virulent cattle disease. Although a leech-bite is 
not specifically toxic, their habit of fastening on to ulcers and 
other diseased areas of their host’s body constitutes them perfect 
carriers of bacterial infections. 

As surgical agents they have largely fallen out of use in 
Europe. The late Sir Arthur Shipley showed that in India and 
Arabia leeches have been used in phlebotomy since the beginning 
of the Christian era; there are frequent references to the practice 
in Europe to be found in Pliny’s Natural History. This mode of 
blood-letting reached its zenith in Europe during the early 19th 
century. Ebrard records that 57^ million of these creatures were 
imported into France in the year 1832, leech-farming being at 
that time a profitable industry. Huge quantities were brought 
in from Russia, Bessarabia, Astrachan and Trans-Caucasia, where 
the sectarian exiles made money by their exportation. The Rus- 
sian Government actually passed a special “game-law” in 1848 
forbidding their collection in May, June and July. Wordsworth 
wrote a fine poem entitled “The Leech-Gatherer.” 

Although leeches no longer form an essential part of the equip- 
ment of the modern surgeon, they still serve the cause of science. 
Their saliva contains a haemolysin known as hirudin, which, 
when mixed with the blood of a wound, prevents coagulation. 
This substance is used in surgery and was much in demand in 
the World War, when India, where practitioners of Aruvedic 
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medicine still freely use leeches for blood-letting, became the 
main source of supply. 

Another purpose for which leeches have been used is that of a 
barometer. Blainville records that in certain parts of France the 
country folk keep leeches in a bowl of water with earth at the 
bottom, and foretell the weather by the degree of their elevation 
in the bowl. Belief in their efficacy was not confined to the un- 
educated, for Dr. J. Forster stated that “Leeches confinpd in a 
glass of water, by their motions foretell rain and wind, before 
which they seem much agitated, particularly before thunder and 
lightning.” This view, however, is not shared by the meteorolo- 
gist of to-day. (C. C. A. M.) 

LEEDS, FRANCIS OSBORNE, 5th Duke of (1751-99), 
was born on Jan. 29, 1751, and was educated at Westminster 
school and at Christ Church, Oxford. He was a member of parlia- 
ment in 1774 and 1775; in 1776 he became a peer as Baron Os- 
borne, and in 1777 lord chamberlain of the queen’s household. In 
the House of Lords he was prominent as a determined foe of the 
prime minister, Lord North, who, after he had resigned his position 
as chamberlain, deprived him of the office of lord-lieutenant of 
the East Riding of Yorkshire in 1780. He regained this, however, 
two years later. Early in 1783 the marquess of Carmarthen, as 
he was called, was selected as ambassador to France, but he did 
not take up this appointment, becoming instead secretary for 
foreign affairs under William Pitt in December of the same year. 
As secretary he was little more than a cipher, and he left office 
in April 1791. Subsequently he took some slight part in politics, 
and he died in London on Jan. 31, 1799. His Political Memoranda 
were edited by Oscar Browning for the Camden Society in 1884, 
and there are eight volumes of his official correspondence in the 
British Museum. 

LEEDS, THOMAS OSBORNE, ist Duke of (1631- 

1712), English statesman, known as earl of Danby, son of Sir 
Edward Osborne, Bart., of Kiveton, Yorkshire, was born in 1631, 
and succeeded to the baronetcy and estates in 1647. He was 
elected M P. for York in 1665, and two years later, joined Buck- 
ingham in attacking Clarendon. He became successively joint 
treasurer of the navy with Sir Thomas Lyttelton (1668), com- 
missioner for the State treasury (1669), sole treasurer of the 
navy (1671), and commissioner for the Admiralty (1673). In 
1673 he was created Viscount Osborne in the Scottish peerage, and 
a privy councillor. After his appointment as lord-treasurer in 
June, he received an English peerage, and in 1674 was created 
earl of Danby. He was appointed the same year lord-lieutenant 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and in 1677 received the Garter. 

A keen royalist and partisan of the Established Church, Danby 
opposed the Indulgence (1673), supported the Test Act, and 
spoke against the proposal for giving relief to the dissenters. In 
June 1675 he joined the bishops in advising the king strictly to 
enforce the laws against the Roman Catholics, their banishment 
from court and the suppression of conventicles; and a bill intro- 
duced by him increasing the penalties for- recusants and priests 
was only thrown out as being too lenient, because it secured of- 
fenders from the charge of treason. He was foiled in his attempt 
to introduce a test oath for members of parliament, which de- 
clared resistance to the royal power to be a crime; and proposed 
other reactionary measures which were rejected. 

In foreign affairs, though an enemy to France and Rome, Danby 
showed better sense. He terminated the war with Holland in 1674, 
became a correspondent of William, and was instrumental in effect- 
ing the marriage of William and Mary in 1677. But, in order to 
pursue this national policy, he found it necessary to acquiesce in 
the king’s personal policy; although he was not a member of the 
Cabal ministry, he must have been cognisant of the terms agreed 
upon by Charles in the Treaty of Dover. In 1676, with Lauder- 
dale, he consented to a treaty between Charles and Louis, en- 
suring agreement on foreign policy, Charles receiving an annual 
subsidy of £100,000. In 1678 Charles raised his price, and Danby 
demanded six million livres (£300,000) for three years. Simul- 
taneously with these proceedings with Louis, Danby secured a 
bill for raising money for a war against France, for which some 
preparations were made, a league being concluded with Holland, 
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and troops actually sent there. 

Fall of Danby. — Danby’s fall was ensured when Montagu, 
disappointed of ofSftce, produced in the House of Commons (Dec. 
20, 1678), two incriminating letters of Danby’s, which were read 
by the speaker. Both at this time, and during the trial which 
followed, the fact that in both letters appeared the king’s min- 
utes, “I approve of this letter. C.R.,” was ignored, thus empha- 
sizing the constitutional principle that obedience to the sovereign 
can be no bar to an impeachment. Danby was charged with 
encroaching on the royal powers by treating of matters of peace 
and war without the knowledge of the council, with promoting 
the raising of a standing army on pretence of a war with France, 
with obstructing the assembly of parliament, with corruption and 
embezzlement in the treasury. He was found guilty by the Com- 
mons, but while his case was under discussion in the Lords, par- 
liament was dissolved. The hostility of the new parliament forced 
Danby to resign his treasurership (1679), but he received a royal 
pardon, and a warrant for a marquessate. Proceedings against him 
were revived, however, and his banishment voted for by the 
Lords. This was rejected by the Commons, who passed an act 
of attainder, and on April 21, Danby was sent to the Tower, where 
he remained for nearly five years. In May 1 68 1 he was actually 
indicted for Godfrey’s murder on the accusation of Edward Fitz- 
Harris, but was released in 1684 on finding bail for .£40,000. 

After James’s accession, Danby was discharged from his bail, 
and took his seat in the Lords as leader of the moderate Tory 
party. Driven into opposition by James’s attacks on Protestant- 
ism, he became an agent of William of Orange, and as one of the 
seven leaders of the Revolution he occupied York in the prince’s 
interest. For his services to William, he was created marquis of 
Carmarthen (1689) and lord-lieutenant of the three ridings of 
Yorkshire, but, greatly to his disappointment, he was not rein- 
stated in the lord treasurership owing to his unpopularity with 
the Whigs. In 1690, however, he regained this post, which he 
retained till 1695 by bribery of members of parliament and the 
support of the king and queen. In 1690 he was appointed Mary’s 
chief adviser during William’s absence in Ireland, and in 1694 he 
was created duke of Leeds. In 1695 he was again impeached for 
receiving a bribe to procure a charter for the East India company, 
but, owing to insufficient evidence, the proceedings failed. He had 
for some time lost the real direction of affairs, when, in May 1699, 
he was compelled to retire from office. He died on July 26, 1712. 

See the life, by Sidney Lee, in the Diet. Nat. Biography (1895) ; also 
Add. MSS , 26,040-95 (56 vols., containing his papers) ; in the Duke of 
Leeds MSS. at Hornby Castle, calendared in Hist. MSS Comm., rith 
Rep., pt. vii. pp. 1-43 ; MSS. of Earl of Lindsay and J . Eliot Hodgkin; 
Add. MSS. 1894-1899, Index and Calendar; Hist. MSS. Comm., nth 
Rep., pt. ii., House of Lords MSS. 

LEEDS, a city and municipal county in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, 185 m N.N.W. from London. Pop. (1921) 
458,232. It is the largest unit in the urban region of West York- 
shire. It is on the river Aire, and lies above the marshy lowland 
which is liable to extensive flooding in winter. It early became a 
local market centre, attracting routes from all directions. To the 
north-west the Aire Valley leads to the Craven Gaps in the Pen- 
nine Highland — the lowest ways through the Fennines in the whole 
length from Tyne to Trent. South-west of Leeds lie the shortest 
ways through the highland, for here the Pennines are at their nar- 
rowest. Both road and rail routes have taken advantage of these 
physical conditions, « with the result that Leeds has become an im- 
portant nodal town. It occupies a central railway position and is 
served by the L.M.S.R. and L.N.E.R.; it is a half way station on 
the main route from London to Scotland via the Craven gap, and 
connects with Liverpool by the Leeds-Liverpool canal and Goole 
and the Humber by the Aire and Calder Navigation. It is the 
centre of an important coal and iron district, and, though regarded 
as the capital of the great manufacturing district of the West 
Riding, Leeds is not its centre, but on its border. East and north 
the country is agricultural; west and south lie the manufacturing 
towns of the woollen area. 

History. — It is probable that pre-Roman routes and Roman 
roads crossed the Pennines near the present site of Leeds, but 
there is no evidence of them. Leeds (Loidis, Ledes) belonged to 


the kingdom or principality of Elmcte, and was ruled by British 
chieftains until Edwin conquered Northumbria in the 7th century. 
At the time of the Norman conquest, the township consisted of 
seven estates, each held by a thane, but, by 1086, these had been 
united into a single manorial estate. Throughout the middle ages 
it retained its rural character long after it became commercially 
important. In 1207, the lord of the manor, Maurice Pagnell, 
granted a charter to the inhabitants and in 1626 it was created a 
municipal borough by Charles I. The object of the charter was 
the regulation and protection of the woollen trade by local author- 
ity. During the Commonwealth, Leeds gained, temporarily, parlia- 
mentary representation, and a new charter was issued in 1661, 
giving Leeds its first mayor. This was superseded in 1684 by a 
charter which placed the corporation under the absolute power of 
the crown in certain contingencies, but the charter of 1 66 1 was 
restored by William III. and this still forms the basis of munici- 
pal constitution. 

The town became a county borough in 1888 and was raised to 
the rank of a city in 1893. The city was extended by the addition 
of Roundhay, Seacroft, Shadwell and part of Crossgates in 1912, 
Middleton in 1919, part of Adel-cum-Eccup in. 1925, and Eccup, 
Alwoodley, Thorpe Stapleton and part of Austhorpe in 1928. In 
1918 the borough was divided into six constituencies, each area 
returning one member to parliament. In 1924, the city was 
constituted a single township under a separate board of guardians, 
by the amalgamation of the former townships of Leeds, Armley 
and Bramley, Holbcck and Hunslet, and the former parish of 
Osmondthorpe. 

The original city of Leeds contains no historical buildings. With 
the growth of the borough in recent years, the Cistercian abbey 
of Kirkstall, founded in 1147, and the r 2th century parish church 
of Adel have been included within the city boundary. The city has 
also acquired the mansion and park of Templenewsam, once the 
property of the Knights Templars; it was probably built in the 
first quarter of the 17th century. 

Industries. — Leeds lies in the “soft water” area of the Pennines 
and this was a factor in the introduction of woollen manufacture 
in the 14th century. The industry became established in the Aire 
and Calder valleys, but it was not until the middle of the 1 6th cen- 
tury that Leeds was able to challenge the supremacy of York and 
Beverley. Even in the 17th century, cloth was made in the neigh- 
bouring villages to the east and was only finished and sold in the 
town. In the early 1 8th century Halifax took the lead in worsted 
developments and during the 19th century, Bradford developed 
until it is now easily the largest wool textile centre in the country 
With the Industrial Revolution the woollen industry of Leeds 
yielded pride of place to engineering. In the 1 8th and 19th cen- 
turies the city was, and still is, concerned mainly with industrial 
and agricultural equipment, and transport services. Transport by 
air is the latest type, parts for seaplanes and airplanes being pro- 
duced at Leeds for erection at Brough. During the second 
half of the 19th century, engineering was, in turn, displaced by the 
wholesale clothing industry, which was really an outgrowth of the 
woollen and worsted manufactures. It was introduced in 1855 an d 
is now the largest single industry in the town. About one third of 
the “ready-made” clothes are exported. A recent development is 
the establishment in Leeds of the Research Association for Wool- 
len and Worsted Industries (incorporated 1918). During the 
second half of the 18th century, Leeds was famed for its pottery, 
but the industry lapsed in the 19th century and the potteries 
closed down in 1878. The linen trade arrived in 1788, and was 
soon a prosperous industry. Owing to competition with Belfast 
and Dundee, the mills were closed. Only two or three firms re- 
main. To-day, the most important industries are wholesale cloth- 
ing, engineering, woollen and worsted manufactures, printing, coal 
mining, leather industries and furniture trades Leeds has a repu- 
tation for colour-printing, and some of the most complicated and 
efficient printing machinery is produced. The development of 
transport has been an important factor in the concentration of in- 
dustries. In 1659 the Aire was made navigable to Leeds, and in 
1760 was linked with the Calder, forming the Aire and Calder 
Navigation. The Leeds and Liverpool canal was begun in 1770, 
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but was not completed until 1 8 1 6. By 1848, Leeds was con- 
nected by rail with all important neighbouring towns. 

The University of Leeds originated with the foundation of the 
Medical School in 1831. In 1874, the Yorkshire College of Science 
was established to supply instruction in the arts and sciences which 
are applicable to the manufactures, engineering, mining and agri- 
culture of the county. In 1884, the college was amalgamated with 
the Medical School and in 1887 it became one of the constituent 
colleges of Victoria University, and so remained until its separate 
incorporation in 1904. In 1928 the foundation stone was laid of 
new buildings to be erected to meet growing requirements. Other 
educational establishments include a grammar school (founded in 
1552), a city training college, a Wesleyan Methodist theological 
college and the lecture hall and museum of the Philosophical 
and Literary Society. Leeds is the scat of a Roman Catholic 
bishop with a pro-Cathedral dedicated to St. Anne. 

Bibliockapiiy — James Wardell, The Municipal History of the 
Borough of Leeds (1846) ; J. D. Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete (1816) ; 
I). H. Atkinson, Ralph Thorcsby, the topographer ; his town {Leeds) 
and times (1885-87); general handbook. British Association 1927; 
/weds and its History — Three Hundred Years of Achievement . 1926. 
Publications of the Thoresbv Society. 

LEE HIGHWAY, a United States highway starting at the 
Zero Milestone in Washington, D.C , and ending at San Diego, 
Calif., a distance of 3,141 miles. It is a national memorial to 
Gen. Robert Edward Lee. Lee highway is open and usable at all 
times. Its first thousand miles are through the Appalachian val- 
leys from the vicinity of Washington to a point near Memphis, 
Tenn. Its second thousand miles rise gradually from the Missis- 
sippi river to the Rocky mountains, while the last third of it is 
a majestic mountain panorama. Among its many points of his- 
toric interest are the battlefield of Bull Run; Shenandoah National 
park; Luray caverns; Natural bridge, Va.; Wilson dam and bridge 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Carlsbad caverns, Roswell, N.M.; Roose- 
velt dam and cliff dwellings, Arizona. 

LEEK, market town, parliamentary division, Staffordshire, 
England, 157 m. N.W. of London on L.M.S. railway. Pop. (1921) 
17,214. The town lies 640 ft. high near the head of the river 
Churnet. Cloud Hill rises to 1.190 ft. west of the town. The 
church of St. Edward the Confessor has an ornately-carved pillar 
of Danish work. An institute contains a free library, lecture hall, 
art gallery, and school of art. A grammar school was established 
in 1723. In the vicinity are ruins of the Cistercian abbey De la 
Croix, erected in 1214 by the earl of Chester. Leek formed part 
of the great estates of Aelfgar, earl of Mercia; it escheated to 
William the Conqueror. Later it passed to the earls Palatine of 
Chester, until given to the abbey De la Croix, which held it until 
its dissolution. In a charter given by the earl of Chester (temp. 
John) it is called a borough, but the town received no royal char- 
ter and failed to establish its burghal position. 

LEEK, the Allium Porruni of botanists, a plant now consid- 
ered as a mere variety of Allium Ampeloprasum , wild leek, pro- 
duced by cultivation. The plant is probably of Eastern origin, 
since it was commonly cultivated in Egypt in the time of the 
Pharaohs, and is so to the present day; while as regards its first 
appearance in England both Tusser and Gerard — two of the 
earliest writers on this class of subject, the former of whom 
flourished in the early part and the latter in the later part of the 
16th century — speak of it as being then commonly cultivated 
and used. It is more than probable that it was brought to Eng- 
land by the Romans. Italy was celebrated for leeks in the time 
of Pliny (H.N. xix. c. 6), according to whom they were brought 
into great esteem through the emperor Nero, derisively surnamed 
“Porrophagus,” who used to eat them for several days in every 
month to clear his voice. The leek is very generally cultivated 
in Great Britain as an esculent, but more especially in Scotland 
and in Wales, being esteemed as an excellent vegetable, with prop- 
erties very similar to those of the onion, but of a milder charac- 
ter. The whole plant, with the exception of the fibrous roots, is 
used in soups and stews. The sheathing stalks of the leaves lap 
over each other, and form a thickish stem-like base, which is 
blanched, and is the part chiefly preferred. These blanched 
stems are much employed in French cookery. They form an im- 


portant ingredient in Scotch winter broth, and particularly in 
the national dish cock-a-leekie , and are also largely used boiled, 
and served with toasted bread and white sauce, as in the case 
of asparagus. Leeks are sown in the spring, earlier or later ac- 
cording to the soil and the season, and are planted out for the 
summer, being dropped into holes made with a stout dibble and 
left unfilled in order to allow the stems space to swell. When 
they are thus planted deeply the holes gradually fill qp, and 
the base of the stem becomes blanched and prepared for use, a 
process aided by drawing up the earth round about the stems 
as they elongate. The leek is extremely hardy, and presents no 
difficulty in its cultivation, the chief point, as with all succulent 
esculents, being that it should be grown quickly upon well-en- 
riched soil. The plant is of biennial duration, tlowering the sec- 
ond year. The leek is the national symbol or badge of the Welsh, 
who wear it in their hats on St. David’s Day. The origin of this 
custom has received various explanations, all of which are more 
or less speculative. 

LEE OF FAREHAM, ARTHUR HAMILTON LEE, 

ist Viscount, cr. 1922 ( 1 868- ), British politician, was born 

at Bridport, Dorsetshire on Nov. 8, 1S68. Educated at Chelten- 
ham and Woolwich, he entered the royal artillery in 1888, retiring 
with the rank of brevet -major in 1900. From 1893 until 1900 he 
was professor of strategy and tactics at the Royal Military Col- 
lege in Canada, during which period he organized the military sur- 
vey of the frontier. In 1900 he entered the House of Commons 
as Conservative member for the Fareham division of Hamp- 
shire, which he represented for 18 years. He was civil lord of the 
admiralty from Oct. 1903 until the resignation of the Balfour 
ministry in 1905. In 1912 he carried through parliament an act 
aimed at the white slave traffic. On the outbreak of the World 
War he rejoined the army, and served as a colonel on the staff. 
In 1915-16 he was personal military secretary to the secretary for 
war (Lloyd George) and in 1917-18 director general of food 
supplies. He was created baron in 1918, and was sworn of the 
privy council in 1919. He joined Lloyd George’s administration 
in 1919, first as minister of agriculture and then as first lord of the 
admiralty (Feb. 1921-Nov. 1922). He was a member of the 
Imperial cabinet in 1921, a delegate to the Washington Con- 
ference, Nov. 1921-Fcb. 1922; and in 1923-24 chairman of the 
royal commission on the public services of India, for which he 
was created G C S I. in 1925. In 1921 he presented to the nation, 
as a residence for the prime minister for the time being, the house 
and estate of Chequers. 

LEER, a town and river port in tho Prussian province of 
Hanover, on the right bank of the Lcda near its confluence with 
(he Ems, and at the junction of railways to Bremen, Emden and 
Munster. Pop. (1925) 12,232. Leer is a very old place, although 
it obtained municipal privileges only in 1823. Woollen fabrics, 
cigars, soap and earthenware are manufactured, and there are iron- 
foundries, distilleries and shipbuilding yards. 

LEEUWARDEN, the capital of the province of Friesland, 
Holland, on the canal between Harlingen and Groningen, 33 m. 
by rail W. of Groningen Pop. (1926) 46,676. Leeuwarden grew 
up round the court of the Frisian stadtholders ; and it is an ex- 
ceptionally clean town. The Prince’s Garden, originally laid out 
by William Frederick of Nassau in 1648, was given to the town 
by King William I. in 1819. The royal palace, seat of the Frisian 
court from 1603 to 1747, is now the residence of the royal com- 
missioner for Friesland. The Kanselary was begun in 1502 as a 
residence for the chancellor of George of Saxony (1539), gov- 
ernor of Friesland, but was only completed in 1571 and served 
as a court house until 1811. It was restored at the end of the 
19th century to contain the provincial library and national 
archives. 

Other noteworthy buildings are the weigh-house (1595), the 
town hall (1715), and the great church of St. Jacob, once the 
church of the Jacobins, and the largest monastic church in the 
Netherlands. The unfinished tower of Oldehove dates from 
1529-32. The museum of the Frisian Society contains a col- 
lection of provincial antiquities, including two rooms from Hin-> 
deloopen, an ancient village of Friesland, some Frisian works 
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in silver of the 17th and 18th centuries, and a collection of porce- 
laiir and faience. Leeuwarden is easily accessible from all parts 
of the province by road, rail and canal. The chief business is in 
stock of every kind, dairy and agricultural produce and fresh- 
water fish, a large quantity of which is exported. The industries 
include boat-building and timber yards, iron-foundries, copper 
and lead works, furniture, organ, tobacco and other factories, 
and the manufacture of gold and silver wares. The town is first 
mentioned in documents of the nth century. 

LEEUWENHOEK or LEUWENHOEK, ANTHONY 
VAN (1632-1723), Dutch microscopist, was born at Delft on 
Oct. 24, 1632, and died there on Aug. 26, 1723. For a time he was 
in a merchant’s office in Amsterdam, but soon turned to the manu- 
facture of microscopes and to the study of the minute structure of 
organized bodies by their aid. He found that single lenses of 
very short focus were preferable to the compound microscopes 
then in use, and though his researches were not conducted on any 
definite scientific plan, his powers of careful observation enabled 
him to make many interesting discoveries He extended M Mal- 
pighi’s demonstration of the blood capillaries in 1668, and six years 
later gave the first accurate description of the red blood corpuscles 
In 1677 he described and illustrated the spermatozoa in dogs and 
other animals, though in this discovery Stephen Hamm had an- 
ticipated him by a few months; and investigated the structure 
of the teeth, crystalline lens, muscle, etc. In 1680 he noticed that 
yeast consists of minute globular particles, and he described the 
different structure of the stem in monocotyledonous and dicoty- 
ledonous plants. The first representation of bacteria is to be found 
in a drawing by Leeuwenhoek in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society in 1683. 

Leeuwenhoek’s contributions to the Philosophical Transactions 
amounted to 375, and those to the Memoirs of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences to 27. Two collections of his works appeared during his 
life, one in Dutch (Leiden and Delft, 168S--1718), and the other in 
Latin (1715-22) ; a selection was translated bv S Hoole (1798) , sec 
also W. A. Locey, The Growth of Biology (1925). 

LEEWARD ISLANDS, a group in the West Indies. They 
derive their name from being further down the trade wind than 
the adjacent Windward Islands. They are the most northerly of 
the Lesser Antilles, and form a curved chain stretching S W. 
from Puerto Rico to Martinique. They include the Virgin Is- 
lands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, Guadeloupe, Domin- 
ica, Martinique and their various dependencies. The Virgin Is- 
lands are owned by Britain and the United States which bought 
St. Thomas from Denmark in 1916; St. Eustatius, Saba, and part 
of St. Martin by Holland; Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Bartholo- 
mew and the remainder of St. Martin by France. The British 
islands (except Sombrero, used only as a lighthouse-station) 
form, under one governor, a colony divided into five presiden- 
cies: Antigua (with Barbuda and Rcdonda), St. Kitts-Nevis (with 
Anguilla), Dominica, Montserrat and the Virgin Islands Total 
pop. (1927) est. 121,955. There is one federal executive council 
nominated by the crown, and one federal legislative council — 
ten nominated and ten elected members. Of the latter, four are 
chosen by the unofficial members of the local legislative council 
of Antigua, two by those of Dominica, and four by the non-official 
members of the local legislative council of St. Kitts-Nevis. The 
federal legislative council meets once a year, usually at St. John, 
Antigua. 

LE FANU, JOSEPH SHERIDAN (1814-73), Irish jour- 
nalist and author, was born of an old Huguenot family at Dublin 
on Aug. 28, 1814. He entered Trinity college, Dublin, in 1833. 
Le Fanu was actively engaged in Irish journalism, both as editor 
and proprietor, from 1839 to 1858. In that year his wife died, 
and from that time he lived in retirement. He died in Dublin 
qn Feb. 7, 1873. His best-known novels are The House by the 
Churchyard (1863) and U ncle Silas , a Tale of Bart ram Haugk 
(1864). The Purcell Papers, Irish stories dating from his college 
days, were edited with a memoir of the author by A. P Graves 
in 1880. 

LEFEBVRE, PIERRE FRANCOIS JOSEPH (175s- 

1820), duke of Danzig (1808), marshal of France, was born at 
Rouffach in Alsace on Oct. 20, 1755. At the outbreak of the Revo- 


lution he was a sergeant in the Gardes franchises, and took the 
popular side. He was made a general of division in 1794 for distin- 
guished service, and took part in the Revolutionary Wars from 
Fleurus to Stokach. At Stokach (1799) he received a severe wound 
and had to return to France, where he assisted Napoleon during the 
coup d’etat of 18 Brumaire He was one of the first generals of 
division to be made marshal at the beginning of the First Empire. 
He fought at Jena, at the siege of Danzig (1806-7), in Spain 
(1808-9) an( I in 1807 commanded the Bavarian contingent. He 
commanded the Imperial Guard in Russia, 1812, fought through 
the last campaign of the Empire, and won fresh glory at Mont- 
mirail and Arcis-sur-Aubc He was made a peer of France by 
Louis XVIII. but joined Napoleon during the Hundred Days, 
and was only permitted to resume his seat in the upper chamber 
in 1S19. He died in Paris on Sept. 14, 1820. 

LEFEBVRE, TANNEGUY (Tanaquillus Faber) (1615- 
1672), French classical scholar, was born at Caen, and died on 
Sept 12, 1672 For nearly 20 years he was professor at Saumur. 
One of his children was the famous Madame Dacier. Lefebvre, 
who was by no means a typical student in dress or manners, 
was a highly cultivated man and a thorough classical scholar. He 
brought out editions of various Greek and Latin authors — Lon- 
ginus, Anacreon and Sappho, Virgil, Horace, Lucretius and many 
others. His most important original works are. Les Vies des 
poetes Grecs (1665); Mcthode pour commencer les humanites 
Grrcques ct Latinos (2nd cd , 1731), of which several English 
adaptations have appeared; Epistolae Criticae (1659). 

In addition to the Mtmoires pour . . . la vie de Tanneguy Lefebvre , 
by F. Graverol (1686), see the article in the Nouvelle btographie 
gtnhale, based partly on the ms registers of the Saumur Academie. 

LEFROY, HAROLD MAXWELL (1877-1925), British 
entomologist, was born at Crondall, Hants, on Jan. 20, 1877, 
and was educated at Marlborough and King’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1899 he became entomologist to the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture for the West Indies, a position which he held until 
he was made in 1903 imperial entomologist for India. In 1912 
he was appointed to the newly created chair of entomology at 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Ken- 
sington, and in 1913 he became honorary curator of the insect 
house of the Zoological Gardens, London. He devoted himself 
particularly to the study of the life history of insects of economic 
importance, and as imperial silk specialist for India in 1915 and 
T916 did much valuable work for the silk and cotton industries. 
During the World War as temporary lieut. -colonel in Mesopo- 
tamia he conducted sanitary measures against flies, and in 1917 
served as an expert on the royal commission on wheat supplies, 
dealing effectively with the problem of beetles in wheat. He 
subsequently devised means of combating the depredations of 
the death watch beetle in old buildings. He died in London on 
Oct. 14, 1925, poisoned by the fumes of a gas with which he 
was experimenting for insect destruction. 

His publications include Indian Insect Pests (1906) ; Indian Insect. 
Life (1909); A Manual of Entomology (1923); and articles in The 
1 Vest Indian Bulletin , the Agricultural Journal of India , and many 
official papers 

LEFT-HANDEDNESS: see Handedness. 

LEG, the general name for those limbs in animals which sup- 
port and move the body, and in man for the lower limbs of the 
body (see Anatomy, Superficial and Artistic; Muscular Sys- 
tem; Skeleton: Appendicular). 

LEGACY, in English law, some particular bequest given or 
left by a testator in his will. The word is primarily applicable to 
gifts of personalty or gifts charged upon real estate. Legacies 
may be either specific, general or demonstrative A specific legacy 
is “something which a testator, identifying it by a sufficient de- 
scription and manifesting an intention that it should be enjoyed in 
the state and condition indicated by that description, separates 
in favour of a particular legatee from the general mass of his 
personal estate,” e.g., a gift of “my portrait by X,” naming the 
artist. A general legacy is a gift not so distinguished from the 
general mass of the personal estate, eg., a gift of £100 or of a 
gold ring A demonstrative legacy partakes of the nature of both 
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the preceding kinds of legacies, e.g , a gift of £100 payable out of 
a named fund is a specific legacy so far as the fund named is 
available to pay the legacy; after the fund is exhausted the 
balance of the legacy is a general legacy and recourse must be 
had to the general estate to satisfy such balance. Sometimes a 
testator bequeaths two or more legacies to the same person; in 
such a case it is a question whether the later legacies are in sub- 
stitution for, or in addition to, the earlier ones. In the latter case 
they are known as cumulative. 

If the estate of the testator is insufficient to satisfy all the 
legacies these must abate, i.e , be reduced rateably; as to this it 
should be noticed that specific and demonstrative legacies have 
a prior claim to be paid in full out of the specific fund before 
general legacies, and that general legacies abate rateably inter se 
in the absence of any provision to the contrary by the testator. 
As a general rule, legacies given to persons who predecease the 
testator do not take effect; they are said to lapse; but by the 
Wills Act 1837, gifts to a child or other issue of the testator will 
not lapse if any issue of the legatee survive the testator. In the 
absence of any indication to the contrary a legacy becomes due 
on the day of the death of the testator, though for the convenience 
of the executor it is not payable till a year after that date. It 
frequently happens, however, that a legacy is given payable at a 
future date; in such a case, if the legatee dies after the testator 
but prior to the date when the legacy is payable it is necessary 
to discover whether the legacy was vested or contingent, as in 
the former case it becomes payable to the legatee’s representative; 
in the latter, it lapses. In this, as in other cases, the test is the 
intention of the testator as expressed in the will; generally it 
may be said that a gift “payable” or “to be paid” at a certain fixed 
time confers a vested interest on the legatee, while a gift to A 
“at” a fixed time, e.g , 21 years of age, only confers on A an 
interest contingent on his attaining the age of 21. 

United States. — The common law doctrines applicable to the 
nature of legacies and the order in which they are to be paid are 
generally in force in the United States. Courts are averse from 
construing legacies to be specific unless it is clear that the testa- 
tor so intended. Statutes have commonly modified the rigid com- 
mon law rule that a legacy lapsed by the death of the legatee 
during the lifetime of the testator and the share of the estate 
thus bequeathed went to the residuary legatee or those next of 
kin of the testator who were entitled to take under the intestate 
laws. They usually provide that the benefit of a lapsed legacy 
shall descend to the issue of the legatee, but commonly limit 
this rule to legatees who are descendants of the testator or the 
close collaterals. Such legislation is based upon the theory that 
it approximates more closely to the testator’s intention than the 
common law doctrine. Legislation has also enabled legatees more 
readily to bring suit for their legacies 
LEGACY DUTY AND SUCCESSION DUTY. In the 
British fiscal system, gratuitous acquisitions of property tak- 
ing place by reason of the death of an individual are charged to 
legacy duty or succession duty. These two duties, which are in 
reality complementary to one another — a fact which arises out 
of the history of their imposition (see Estate Duties) — to- 
gether form that class of British death duties which is in the 
nature rather of an acquisition duty on a beneficiary than (as in 
the case of the estate duty) of a transfer duty on property. 

All moveable property, wheresoever situate, devolving under 
the will or intestacy of an individual dying domiciled in some part 
of Great Britain is liable to legacy duty The moveable property, 
wheresoever situate, of a testator or intestate dying domiciled out 
of Great Britain is not liable to that duty. 

All settled moveable property, wheresoever situate, not liable to 
legacy duty, of which property the forum of administration is in 
some part of Great Britain, is liable to succession duty. Settled 
moveable property which is the subject of a non-British trust is 
not liable to that duty. 

All immoveable property which is situate in Great Britain is 
liable to succession duty, regardless either of the domicile of the 
testator, intestate or settlor, or of the beneficiary. But immove- 
able property situate out of Great Britain, devolving as such, 


is not liable to succession duty in any circumstances. 

Rates of Duty. — The current scale of rates of legacy duty 
and succession duty is as follows: — 


Relationship of the beneficiary (or the 
person 01 nearer consanguinity whom 
he or she has married) to the author 
of the bounty. 

Rate of duty per cent. 

Husband or wife, child or lineal descend- 
ant of child, father or mother or any 

lineal ancestor 

Brother or sister, lineal descendant of 
brother or sistc r 

Any other person, including any related 
only by natural ties 

1 

5 

10 


In certain cases supple- 
mentary rates to a 
maximum of \\% are 
chargeable excepting as 
between spouses. 


The rates both of legacy duty and succession duty arc thus 
regulated according to the degree of relationship, or the absence 
of relationship, between the beneficiary and the deceased. Both 
duties are, speaking generally, payable when the beneficiary be- 
comes entitled to the enjoyment of the benefit, or when the sub- 
ject matter of the gift is appropriated to him, but in certain cir- 
cumstances both duties may be paid by instalments extending, in 
the case of real property, to a maximum period of eight years. 
The precise manner in which the value of the benefit is to be 
determined is. specified by the various acts imposing and governing 
the duties, these acts containing provisions for determining the 
value of annuities, of legacies to be enjoyed in succession, of 
interests for life, and of other benefits of a peculiar nature. 

Certain exemptions and reliefs common to both legacy duty and 
succession duty are provided, of which the most important are 
as follow . — • 

(a) No legacy duty is chargeable when the gross value of the per- 
sonal estate is under £100; and no succession duty is chargeable when 
the principal value of all the successions derived from the same prede- 
cessor and passing on any death is under £100. 

(b) Neither duty is chargeable on benefits arising under the will 
or intestacy of an individual on whose death the net value of the 
property passing in respect of which estate duty is payable (exclusive 
of property settled otherwise than by that individual’s will) does not 
exceed £1,000. 

(c) Individuals chargeable at the 1 % rate of duty (see table) arc 
exempted from both duties when: — 

(i ) The principal value of the property passing on the death of 
the deceased in respect of which estate duty is payable (exclusive 
of property in which the deceased never had an interest, or of 
property of which he was never competent to dispose and which 
on his death passed to individuals other than the spouse, or lineal 
ancestor or descendant, of the deceased) docs not exceed £15,000: or 
(11.) The value of the benefit together with that of any other 
benefits derived by the same individual from the testator, intestate, 
or predecessor, docs not exceed £1,000, whatever may be the prin- 
cipal value of the property passing on the death of the deceased ; or 
(lii.) The beneficiary is the widow or child under the age of 21; 
\ears of the testator, intestate, or predecessor, and the value of the 
benefit, together with that of any other benefits derived by the 
same individual from the same testator, intestate, or predecessor, 
docs not exceed £2,000, whatever may be the principal value of 
the property passing on the death of the deceased. 

(d) When the net value of the property in respect of which estate 
duty is payable (exclusive of property settled otherwise than by the 
will of the deceased) exceeds £1,000, the amount of legacy duty and 
succession duty payable in respect of the property is not to exceed 
the amount by which the net value of the property as estimated for 
the purpose of estate duty exceeds £1,000. 

(e) Neither duty is chargeable in respect of objects not yielding 
any income (c.g., furniture, jewellery, etc.) given so as to be enjoyed 
by different persons in succession, whilst the same arc so enjoyed. 
Duty becomes payable, however, if and when the same are disposed of. 

(f) The duties are only chargeable in the case of objects which 
are deemed to be of national, scientific, historic, or artistic interest 
when the objects are sold, and then only in connection with the last 
death on which they passed. But complete exemption is afforded 
when the sale is to a national institution. 


(W. H. C.) 
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LEGAL AID, a phrase which has acquired by usage and 
court decision a specific meaning and is now the standard term 
employed to denote giving to poor persons, gratis or for nominal 
fees, legal advice and assistance in their legal matters and sup- 
plying counsel to represent them in court in civil and criminal 
cases. Legal aid work is generally carried on by incorporated or 
otherwise legally constituted societies or bureaux. They main- 
tain pffices to which poor persons may apply as clients, employ 
salaried lawyers who devote all their time to interviewing, advis- 
ing and acting in behalf of such poor persons as are found to 
have meritorious legal cases, and defray the cost of clerical wages 
and other operating expenses. Their funds come from contribu- 
tions by philanthropic people in the community, from public 
grants, or both. Where legal aid is supported by the public treas- 
ury it is commonly established by ordinances, as a bureau of the 
welfare department of the municipal government. Where pri- 
vately supported, the legal aid organization is either a charitable 
corporation formed for this specific purpose, or is a department of 
a general charitable corporation. In both cases the contributors 
elect the officers and directors to supervise the work. Officers who 
are devoted primarily to helping poor persons in criminal cases 
are usually called ‘‘public defenders.” 

In all civilized nations the individual’s right to life, liberty 
and property depends on law. He can obtain protection or 
redress only through legal proceedings. Governments maintain 
courts to determine and enforce rights; but the expenses of liti- 
gation, including counsel fees, are more than poor persons can 
pay. Legal history reveals a constant and not over successful 
struggle to make adequate provisions for the poor so that they 
will not be denied justice. As modern society became more 
complex through industrialization and urbanization, the problem 
was intensified because these factors engendered a mass of new 
litigation and the rapid growth of population augmented the 
number of persons near the poverty line. 

Solutions have been attempted along two lines The first con- 
sists of statutory provisions under which a poor person may ap- 
peal to a judge, satisfy him as to his poverty and the merit of 
his claim, and then be exempted from court costs and have a 
lawyer assigned to represent him. This plan is the backbone of 
the legal aid systems in Europe. Its structural defect is that it 
deals only with litigation and makes no provision for the multi- 
tude of cases in which the poor need counsel to advise them, to 
draw wills, contracts or other documents for them, or to concili- 
ate, settle or otherwise adjust a controversy without a lawsuit, 
and in the aggregate such matters far outnumber the cases re- 
quiring resort to courts. Also this plan has broken down because 
overburdened courts and attorneys have been reluctant to assume 
the extra work it required of them. This has been felt in Eng- 
land, and in the United States it forced a general abandonment 
of the plan and the substitution of another. The second plan is 
exemplified by the legal aid societies and bureaux, which are 
intended to provide lawyers paid to act for the poor in all mat- 
ters. Its defect lies in the fact that these organizations have 
developed independently, and not as integral parts of the ad- 
ministration of justice, and they are often forced to limit their 
service through lack of funds. A combination of the two plans 
would seem to provide an ideal solution, but this has been 
effectuated only in Sweden. 

The United States. — Legal aid work is carried on most ex- 
tensively in the United States. Beginning in 1876 in New York, 
where a group of public-spirited citizens of German origin 
formed a society and opened a legal aid olfice intended chiefly to 
serve German immigrants, followed in 1887-88 in Chicago, where 
two offices were opened, the movement steadily expanded until 
in 1917 there were 43 legal aid organizations operating in the 
larger cities and extending across the continent. After the World 
War growth was resumed and in 1928 there were about 70 well- 
established legal aid offices. These various societies and bureaux 
have given legal aid to approximately 2,500,000 poor applicants, 
have succeeded in collecting for them (mostly in small claims 
and wages) over $10,000,000, and have expended in the conduct 
of their work nearly $4,000,000. Statistics for 1927 showed 160,- 


241 new cases received, $716,561 collected for clients, and $392,- 
244 cost of operation. 

All the societies and bureaux, having been formed in different 
cities by local groups, were independent of each other and autono- 
mous until, in 1923, at a constitutional convention held in Cleve- 
land, they organized the National Association of Legal Aid Or- 
ganizations with power to co-ordinate their activities, especially 
in referring cases from one city to another, to guide the future 
development of the work, and to control legal aid in its national 
aspects Under this last power arrangements were made with the 
U S Supreme Court whereby poor persons appealing to it could 
be given legal assistance While these legal aid organizations are 
not an organic part of the American judicial structure, they play 
so important a part in the administration of justice that inevi- 
tably they are moving in that direction and more and more are 
deriving (heir support and leadership from the organized bar. A 
score of State bar associations have legal aid committees and 
the American Bar Association has, since 1921, maintained a stand- 
ing committee on legal aid work. Through the National Associa- 
tion of Legal Aid Organizations co-operative relationships with 
other important groups have been established — with the Asso- 
ciation of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and 
Canada, with the Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions and with the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work. 

England and Scotland. — As early as the reign of Henry 
VII. a comprehensive statute was enacted establishing in forma 
pauperis procedure whereby the poor should have their writs for 
nothing and have counsel assigned to represent them. The pro- 
cedure proved ineffective, it gradually fell into disuse, and its 
provisions were repealed in 1883. The problem, however, re- 
mained and grew. The establishment of the county courts with 
their summary procedure afforded partial relief; but court costs 
and the expense of counsel barred many just claims until in 
1914 (lie Supreme Court of Judicature made effective new rules 
under which poor litigants in that court might be exempted from 
court costs and be represented by solicitors and barristers. This 
again proved inadequate, as it was impossible to secure the volun- 
teer services of enough lawyers to meet the flood of applicants for 
relief, notably in divorce cases, and the rules were changed in 
1926 so as to vest the major responsibility in the London 
Solicitors’ Society, to which the Government made a grant for 
expenses. The general problem remains unsettled and continues 
a matter for inquiry by a special parliamentary commission. 

The plan of establishing definite legal aid offices, analogous to 
those in the United States, has never taken root in England. 
Some university settlements and kindred charities have main- 
tained evening office hours where volunteer solicitors are in at- 
tendance and can be consulted. But as these ventures have 
never been soundly financed and have continued only by virtue 
of the self-sacrificing labours of a few devoted persons, their 
activities have been severely restricted, and they are totally inade- 
quate to cope with a problem of this magnitude. 

The Scottish system is basically the same as the English, but 
has proved more effective in actual practice, perhaps because its 
procedure for legal aid has been in uninterrupted operation since 
1574. The various solicitors’ associations each year designate a 
number of their members to act as agents for the poor. After 
the applicant has produced satisfactory certificates from his parish 
proving his poverty, the agent files a petition to allow him to 
sue in forma pauperis. If this petition is approved by a tribunal 
of four attorneys, the applicant is admitted to the Poor Rolls and 
is exempted from paying the usual costs, and the court assigns 
him a counsel from a list prepared by the Faculty of Advocates. 
In this way almost 2,000 persons a year are given legal aid in 
litigation. This method proves more satisfactory in smaller cities 
and towns and invariably shows signs of strain when applied in 
large centres of population. In Edinburgh some additional service 
was found to be essential, and the Edinburgh Legal Dispensary 
was patterned after the Legal Aid Society in New York. 

Continental Europe. — The French legal aid system of 
V assistance judiciaire gratuite is closely analogous to the English 
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in forma pauperis and the Scottish poor rolls procedure. Its his- 
tory traces back to the Code Napoleon, which probably represents 
the codification of earlier provisions, and it has always func- 
tioned with reasonable success. Attached to each court is a 
tribunal of representatives of the legal corporations (bar associa- 
tions) which determines whether the applicant is indeed poor 
and has a proper claim. If so, the poor person is excused from 
the customary fees and is assigned a counsel who is helped in 
his work by law students, service in this capacity being required 
of them prior to admission to the bar. While this system makes 
the courts accessible to the poor, it fails to afford them legal aid 
in all non-litigious matters. 

The other countries of continental Europe follow substantially 
the same plan and method, but there are some noteworthy varia- 
tions. Denmark for over a century has had a splendid system of 
conciliation tribunals in which the small cases of the poor are 
given quick and inexpensive justice, and in Copenhagen there is 
a well-established legal aid office in which law students actively 
participate. Norway has a parallel system of conciliation tribunals 
but no legal aid organizations. In Sweden, the system of assign- 
ing counsel to act for poor persons works exceptionally well be- 
cause it is based on the just principle that such counsel should 
be paid suitably for their work by order of the court. In addi- 
tion a strong legal aid society exists in Stockholm under a law 
which provides that, if any municipality or district establishes a 
legal aid office, part of the expenses will be borne by the royal 
treasury. There have grown up in Germany a large number of 
legal aid bureaux, many of them affiliated with political parties 
or labour unions. 

International Legal Aid. — The European nations concluded 
a Convention on Civil Procedure at The Hague in 1905, under 
which each nation extends to the citizens of every other the right 
to apply to its courts for the same legal aid as is afforded to its 
own poor. Thus, by reciprocity, a poor national of any European 
country may obtain legal aid from the courts of every other 
European country. Neither Great Britain nor the United States 
has become a signatory to this convention. 

Under the auspices of the League of Nations there met at 
Geneva, in 1924, a committee of legal aid experts representing 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Norway, Spain and the 
United States, to devise plans for bringing all the legal aid 
agencies of the world into closer communication On their recom- 
mendation the Assembly of the League authorized its secretary- 
general to collect and publish the laws of the various nations 
making provisions for the poor and a list of all ascertainable 
legal aid organizations. The volume containing this information 
was published in 1928 
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LEGAL ARTICLES. All aspects of legal practice receive 
individual treatment and should be sought under their own head- 
ings. Such subjects as Admiralty, Admiralty, High Court of, 
Jurisdiction, are given detailed treatment by experts; this is 
apparent also in key articles such as Appeal; Arrest; Bank- 
ruptcy; Chancery; Commons; Company Law; Contract; 
Copyright; Criminal Law; Deportation; Divorce; Ecclesi- 
astical Jurisdiction; English Law; Evidence; Homicide; 
Indian Law; Insanity; International Law, Public; Inter- 
national Law, Private; Jurisprudence, Comparative; Juve- 
nile Offenders; Legitimacy; Libel and, Slander; Liquor 
Laws; Mandate; Martial Law; Medical Jurisprudence; 
Oath; Parliament; Partnership Patents; Peace; Peerage; 
Permanent Court of International Justice; Police; Post 
and Postal Service; Practice and Procedure; Press Laws; 
Prison; Laws of Real Property and Conveyancing; Repre- 


sentation; Roman Law; Security; Senate; Sovereignty; 
Statute; Succession; Torture; Treason; Treaties; Trust 
and Trustees; Vote and Voting; Will. 

Many shorter articles define law terms or outline procedure 
and references to these will be found in the key articles. 

LEGAL EDUCATION. The subject of this article is 
education in English and United States law; i.e. f the law as ad- 
ministered in English and United States courts of justice. 

Early Usage. — It is noteworthy, though when the causes are 
understood it is not surprising, that until about the middle of the 
last century legal education was not academic but vocational. It 
was not offered to or demanded by students who were not pro- 
posing to qualify for the practice of the law. The universities 
taught the canon law and the civil law. The first teacher of the 
civil law seems to have been Vacarius who was introduced into 
England in Stephen’s reign by Archbishop Theobald and accord- 
ing to Gervase of Canterbury taught at Oxford. From this period 
the universities taught the canon law and the civil law and gave de- 
grees as bachelor and doctor in both subjects. Moreover for a 
degree in each subject the student had to show knowledge of the 
other; indeed at Oxford for the degree in the canon law the 
bachelor had to go through a five years’ course in the civil law. 

After the Reformation teaching of the canon law was dis- 
couraged and practically ceased; though, as some compensation, 
in 1548 Henry VIII. founded the regius professorships of civil 
law at Oxford and Cambridge. It is noteworthy that in the 
ecclesiastical courts and in the courts administering the civil law 
practice was confined to persons who were proficient in civil 
law. The association of doctors of law, which eventually had 
its seat at Doctors’ Commons, was founded in 1511. 

To be admitted an advocate the applicant had to hold a degree 
as doctor of civil law, must have attended the ecclesiastical 
courts for a year, and must possess the fiat of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. The advocates had the monopoly of practice in the 
ecclesiastical courts and in the admiralty court, the judges of the 
courts being drawn from their ranks. While the courts existed 
they practised in the Star Chamber, and in the courts of the con- 
stable and marshal In this way there can be no doubt that the 
university teaching in canon and civil law influenced the develop- 
ment of English law. 

But the universities did not, until a comparatively recent date, 
purport to teach English law as such. In fact, in the middle ages 
it can hardly be said that there was an English law that a uni- 
versity could teach. Principles had not developed; the substantive 
law was being generated in the interstices of procedure; the 
prospective lawyer had to master rules and enactments mainly 
concerned with real property and crime, disentangling tort from 
crime To understand the law at all he had to master a language 
not his own It is not surprising therefore that legal education 
was confined to those institutions founded by practising lawyers, 
which secured the sole power of regulating under the judges the 
entry to the profession, i.e. f the inns of court and of chancery. 

The Inns of Court and of Chancery. — Here an elaborate 
system of training was developed. Teachers were appointed from 
practising members of the profession; they gave readings on legal 
subjects, often on particular statutes. Discussion took place 
between students and readers on the subject of lectures, and an 
organized system of moots, at which the younger barristers and 
students discussed a set question before their elders in hall, 
formed an important part of the training. The course for a student 
appears to have approximated to the traditional 7 years’ ap- 
prenticeship, nor was he admitted to practise until he had taken 
part in such a course, though a test by examination had not then 
been devised. The system reached its zenith in the time of Henry 
VIII. We derive our detailed knowledge of it from a report made 
to that king in 1540 by commissioners who included Nicholas 
Bacon. 

But this highly organized system of oral instruction broke down. 
Printed books began to record the rules of law and the decisions 
of the courts. The position of reader was encumbered with the 
heavy expenses of an elaborate feast ; a sumptuary rule of one of 
the inns of court limited the charge to as much as £300. The cost 
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and the interference with practice made lawyers disinclined to 
undeftake the duty. The days of the Commonwealth interrupted 
the collegiate system of the inns and though attempts were 
made after the Restoration by the judges and the benchers to 
restore the system, they failed. 

By the beginning of the 18th century there may be said to have 
been no organized system of education. Students educated them- 
selves from books, by attendance at the courts and by friendly dis- 
cussion with one another and their elders. The dawn of a brighter 
day came with the lectures of Blackstone, first delivered at Oxford 
in 1753, and the publication of his Commentaries in 1765. He was 
created first Vinerian professor in 1758. The corresponding Cam- 
bridge chair, the Downing professorship in English law, was not 
founded till 1800. But his immediate successors did not make 
much contribution to legal education. Thus till well into the 19th 
century there was little or no organized teaching either at the 
universities or at the inns of court. 

Maitland records that when Prof. Amos came to the Downing 
chair at Cambridge in 1850, the class in English law consisted 
of one M A., one B.A. and two undergraduates. By this date 
the inns of court had begun to feel the necessity of putting legal 
education on a proper footing. Individual attempts were made 
by the inns to give instruction to their students. In 1833 the 
Inner Temple instituted two lectureships, one on common law 
and equity, and the other on jurisprudence and international law. 
Though the lecturers appointed were such lawyers as Starkie and 
John Austin the attendance was poor and the lectureships were 
discontinued. Other inns about this time instituted lectures for 
their own students with varying success; but no concerted action 
was taken until 1852 when the four inns, acting upon a report of 
a joint committee, founded a committee of the four inns, which 
is the present council of legal education. 

The Council of Legal Education. — The council set up five 
readerships in jurisprudence and civil law, real property, com- 
mon law, equity and constitutional law and legal history. No 
system of compulsory examination was at first instituted. Before 
call, students had either to attend the lectures of two readers for 
a year, or pass an examination held by the council. In 186S a 
third alternative was provided of reading in chambers for a year. 

In 1871, however, the old alternatives were swept away. From 
Jan. 1, 1872, it was made essential to a call to the bar that the 
student should have passed a satisfactory examination. Teaching 
was to be provided in jurisprudence, international law (public 
and private), Roman civil law, constitutional law, legal history, 
common law, real and personal property, and equity. Three 
examinations were held in each year. Papers were set on all the 
above subjects: the students had to pass in Roman law, real 
and personal property, common law and equity. 

The system of education and examination set up in 1871 con- 
tinues, with modifications, to-day. The inns of court by their 
council of legal education both teach and examine. To be called 
to the bar, the student must pass an examination in the speci- 
fied subjects. It is not, however, a condition of call that he 
should have attended the lectures of the council, or indeed any 
lectures at any school of law or university. A certain number of 
men pass the examination without attending lectures either of the 
council or elsewhere; notably men who have begun life in some 
other occupation. But the great majority have had a university 
education, and if they have not read law at the university, attend 
the council’s lectures under the guidance of the council’s chief 
educational officer, the director of legal education. At present 
the council provide a reader and assistant reader in Roman law, 
jurisprudence, international law and the conflict of laws; a reader 
in constitutional law (English and colonial) and legal history; 
a reader in evidence, procedure (civil and criminal) and criminal 
law; a reader and assistant reader in the law of real property and 
conveyancing; a reader and assistant reader in the common law; 
a reader and assistant reader in equity, and a lecturer in Hindu 
and Mohammedan law. Lectures are given continuously during 
the day throughout the educational term, the attendance varying 
from 40 to 90, according to the subject. 

The Bar Examination. — The examination for call to the 


bar consists of two parts. In part I. the subjects are Roman law, 
constitutional law (English and colonial) and legal history, crimi- 
nal law and procedure, real property and conveyancing: for the 
latter subject, however, Mohammedan law or Roman-Dutch law 
may be substituted at the option of the student. The student can 
take any of these subjects separately. The second part consists 
of common law, equity, the law of evidence and civil procedure, 
and a general paper on those subjects. The student must take 
these subjects together, and, unless he receives special leave, 
cannot take them until he has kept six terms. A student who has 
passed an equivalent university examination in Roman law is 
excused that subject in the bar examination. There is an oc- 
casional request from universities to extend this relief to other 
subjects also taught and examined in at the universities. The 
view generally held at the inns of court appears to be that the 
vocational examinations which they control should be conducted 
by persons who have professional and practical experience of the 
subjects in which they examine; and that for this reason it 
would be inexpedient, in the public interest, to allow university 
examinations with perhaps a more academic bias, and with vary- 
ing standards, to be substituted. 

The bar student has the indirect but valuable educational ad- 
vantage of being a member of an inn of court and of consequent 
association with his fellow students and younger barristers. He 
has to keep 12 terms by dining six or three evenings a term in 
hall. In addition, the inns have now revived the ancient system 
of mooting, and moots are held each term, presided over by a 
judge or senior member of the bar, at which set subjects are 
argued by two students or young barristers on each side, in ac- 
cordance with the procedure of courts of law, and are decided by 
the president. Moreover, it is customary for every student who 
can afford it to read in chambers for a year with a practising 
barrister, whose papers he reads, and for whom he drafts plead- 
ings and opinions, which receive the master’s correction. This 
period is often postponed, with advantage, till after call. It forms 
the most valuable part of legal training; and there are few men 
who have achieved success at the bar who will not gratefully 
attribute a large share in it to the training of a former master. 

The Solicitors’ Examination. — Admission to the solicitors’ 
branch of the profession is controlled by the Law Society, who 
possess statutory powers given them originally by the Solicitors’ 
Act of 1877 and extended by subsequent acts. In 1833 the In- 
corporated Law Society inaugurated a system of lectures on com- 
mon law equity and conveyancing; and about 1836 the common 
law judges, by rules, and the master of the rolls, by order, made 
it necessary for an attorney or solicitor to pass an examination 
before being admitted. The examinations were conducted by a 
committee of the Society, under the general control of the 
judiciary. The examination was made statutory by the Solicitors’ 
Act 1843, and under the statute the examination was continued 
under the original control, until by the Solicitors’ Act of 1877 
it was placed under the sole control of the Incorporated Law 
Society. At present the examination in law consists of two parts, 
the intermediate and the final. The intermediate is an examination 
on Stephen's Commentaries and on trust accounts and bookkeep- 
ing. The subjects for the final are the law of real property and 
conveyancing, equity, common law and bankruptcy, probate, di- 
vorce and admiralty law, ecclesiastical and criminal law, and 
proceedings before justices of the peace. The Law Society pro- 
vides an organized system of education under their director of 
studies. They have a principal, a reader, tutors and assistant 
tutors who lecture during the educational term on the subjects 
provided for the examination, both intermediate and final. The 
scheme of education is on the basis of four terms attendance for 
the intermediate, and six terms for the final, there being three 
terms in the year. The lectures are supplemented by classes for 
discussion and informal tuition. There is also a system of tuition 
by correspondence classes. 

It is now provided by statute (Solicitors* Act 1922) that a stu- 
dent shall not be admitted a solicitor unless he has attended for 
a year at a law school approved or provided by the Law Society. 
Such approved schools exist at nearly all the English universi- 
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ties, in some cases controlled or assisted by boards of studies, on 
which local solicitors are largely represented. Special schools have 
also been provided by the Law Society, sometimes in connection 
with university extramural teaching. But the student’s practical 
education is secured by the necessity of service under articles to 
a solicitor for a period of five years — reduced to four or three 
years in the case of persons possessing varying educational quali- 
fications. 

Teaching at the Universities. — Meantime, contemporane- 
ously with the development of organized teaching by the inns of 
court and the Law Society for vocational purposes, the universi- 
ties have proceeded to provide definite teaching in English law. 
From about the year 1850, the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge began to take the subject seriously. It is impossible to 
pursue the history of the subject in existing universities old and 
new. For this article it is sufficient to say that nearly all Eng- 
lish universities have a faculty of English Law, giving instruction 
by university professors and readers, and college lecturers: and 
in most cases granting degrees in law, or making law, or some 
portion of law, a necessary or optional subject for a degree. 
Many of the university teachers are amongst the foremost authori- 
ties in the profession on the subjects which they expound, They, 
together with the lecturers of the inns of court and the Law 
Society, have formed a Society of the Public Teachers of Law, 
which meets annually to discuss subjects of common interest, and 
publishes a journal. 

No one can doubt that present teaching, based on deep research 
and moved by real enthusiasm, is producing valuable results. 
There is in existence an extensive system of education, academic 
and vocational. It is distributed over England, the bulk of the 
vocational teaching having its seat in London. For the most part 
it is thorough and scientific. The results are in practice satisfac- 
tory. There is no reason to suppose that the administration of the 
law falls below the highest standards of other countries, either 
in professional argument or judicial exposition. The control of 
the teaching is, however, vested in various independent bodies, 
academic and professional. There is no direct co-ordination. 
There have always been persons, highly qualified to form an 
opinion, who have desired to see a great school of law arise in 
London, either affiliated to the existing University of London qt 
forming an independent legal university, to which the lawyers 
of the empire and others might resort for instruction and research. 
Such a school, it is thought, might eventually regulate the admis- 
sion to the profession in its various branches, and possibly give 
vocational teaching a more scientific bias. It is a fine ideal and 
may in the future be attained. One of the practical difficulties is 
to allay the natural suspicions of the professional bodies who now 
control entrance to their own profession, and are anxious not to 
have their own effective practical standards depreciated. Another 
difficulty is raised by the inevitable questions of money and site. 

Probably a step in the direction of this ideal, which would meet 
with little opposition, would be improved co-ordination of the 
teaching faculties given by university and professional bodies, 
and an extension of existing faculties so as to assist oversea lawyers 
both in instruction and research. Should legal education be con- 
fined, as it practically is now, to students who intend in one form 
or another to practise the profession of the law? This is too large 
a subject to be discussed in this article. There are some who hold 
that it would be to the public advantage that some knowledge of 
legal principles should form part of a general liberal education as 
it did in England in the 14th and 15th centuries. The education of 
a citizen, it is thought, should include some knowledge of the 
law which holds the State together and governs all his relations 
with it. Suspicion of the law as a mysterious and unintelligible 
force would be dispelled. Elementary difficulties in the affairs of 
life: in dealing with servants, making contracts and disposing of 
property, might be avoided. Some steps in this direction are 
being taken by the University of London which has made ele- 
mentary law an optional subject in some of its Arts courses. 
There appears to be a wide field for an extension of legal educa- 
tion in this direction. 
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THE UNITED STATES 

American legal education begins in 1784 (or perhaps 1782), 
when Judge Tapping Reeve of Litchfield, Conn., set up the first 
school for the teaching of the common law. 

Early History. — There had been no legal profession in the 
colonies until the iSth century. Before the revolution a certain 
number of lawyers had received their training in England, in 
the inns of court. But a system of courts, manned by lawyers 
and requiring a trained profession to practise before them, was 
not called for by the economic condition of the colonies until 
toward the middle of that century; nor were the executive and 
legislative justice, characteristic of the colonial polity, wholly 
superseded by judicial justice until after the revolution. Legal 
education was at a low ebb in 18th century England. The uni- 
versities had never taught the law of the land. The mediaeval 
system of the Inns of Court had decayed, and the system that 
now obtains had not been set up. Hence there were no good 
models at hand after the revolution, and American legal educa- 
tion had to develop its own methods. So far as the models were 
English, they were, first, the purely apprentice training of the 
lower branch of the profession in England (for in general the 
United States took the attorney or solicitor for its type, rather 
than the barrister), and, second, the academic lectures on the 
law of the land which began with Blackstone’s lectures as Vin- 
erian professor at Oxford. This example was followed eagerly 
in America. Wythe’s lectures at William and Mary (1779), 
Wilson’s at the College of Philadelphia, now the University of 
Pennsylvania (1790), Kent’s at Columbia (1793) and Parker’s 
at Harvard (1815) were of this type. They were not instruction 
in law to prospective lawyers so much as lectures to young gen- 
tlemen as part of their general cultural training. Later this 
plan of academic lectures upon law was grafted upon the appren- 
tice training which was the first type of legal education in 
America. 

After the Revolution, students ceased to go from America to 
the inns of court. Then education for the bar became dis- 
tinctly American. Beginning from this point, three stages of 
development may be distinguished. These stages correspond to 
three periods in American legal history. The method of each 
stage is a response to the needs of the period in which it grew up. 

Apprentice Training. — First, there is a stage of apprentice 
training, either in the office of a practising lawyer or in a law 
school organized as an expanded law office and applying office 
methods of instruction. This sort of training sufficed for the 
needs of the time immediately after the Revolution. The de- 
velopment of judicial justice administered in courts by trained 
judges called for practitioners who knew the lawyer’s craft. 
When the United States took over English law as the law of 
its several commonwealths, in the first instance it took over 
English legal procedure. Except for land law, at the time of the 
Revolution the greater part of English law was expressed in terms 
of procedure. Thus there was need of lawyers who knew how to 
bring a lawsuit and how to conduct it through the courts. Ap- 
prentice training was adapted to this need. Judge Reeve’s law 
school grew out of the practice of taking a number of students 
into a country law office where the press of business did not 
interfere with instruction. Just because it grew out of such a 
law office, the exact date of establishment of the school at Litch- 
field cannot be fixed. 

The law schools of the period were modelled on that institu- 
tion. In effect, they were but expanded law offices in which pre- 
ceptors who were practising lawyers carried on the teaching side 
of the law office as their chief activity. Such was the Harvard 
law school, the oldest of the existing law schools, in the United 
States, in its first stage (1817-29). 

At this time there wasdittle differentiation of local law. But 
the whole tendency of the apprentice training was to dwell upon 
the local and temporary rather than the universal and enduring 
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elements in the body of legal materials, and this unfortunate 
feature served to develop and entrench many provincialisms in 
the law of the several States, since, until, much later, the bulk 
of the profession was apprentice trained. In general the first 
stage prevailed until Joseph Story began to teach law at Harvard 
(1829). Also in many parts of the country the simpler needs of 
a rural or even pioneer society required nothing more than an 
apprentjce-trained profession, so that the method of that stage 
has persisted in many localities into the present. 

College Teaching. — A second stage begins with the appoint- 
ment of Story as Dane professor at Harvard, and extends until 
the epoch-making work of Langdell after 1870. There was noth- 
ing in the way of a rule-of-thumb apprentice training, which, 
under iqth-century conditions, could be done better in a law 
school than in a law office. But with the growth of the law some- 
thing more than a rule-of-thumb training in practice was re- 
quired, and the second stage of legal education was a response. 
From Story to Langdell the law schools continually increased 
in influence. The accepted mode of training came to be study 
in a law school in which law was taught by lectures and from 
text-books with the teaching apparatus of the old-time college. 

The era of expansion that followed the adoption of the Con- 
stitution called for creative juristic activity and creative legis- 
lation. Study of substantive law was called for. It was necessary 
to investigate each item of the common law of England with 
reference to its applicability to the conditions in the New World. 
The traditional materials of 17th-century English law had to be 
reshaped so as to make of them a common law for America. A 
mere apprentice training could not meet these demands. Text- 
books had to be written to guide the courts in the new depart- 
ments of law, which were formative on every hand. These text- 
books came from the law schools and soon gained the upper 
hand as the bases of instruction, even where the whole spirit of 
instruction remained that of the first stage. The best examples 
of the second stage are the teaching of Story and Greenleaf, and 
later of Parsons, Washburn and Parker at Harvard, the teaching 
of Dwight at Columbia, and of Cooley and his colleagues at 
Michigan. 

Scientific Study of Jurisprudence. — In a third stage there 
is scientific study of the legal system of English-speaking coun- 
tries on the basis of the sources. An analytical and a historical 
method, as methods of a general science of law, are applied to 
the sources, and thus system is put into each branch and depart- 
ment of the law. By the time of the Civil War the formative 
period of American law and legal institutions was substantially 
at an end. With few exceptions, the great text-books that had 
guided the courts speak from before the Civil War In the last 
quarter of the 19th century, law books tend more and more to 
be mere indexes to the decisions: they cease to be creative. The 
need of the time had come to be in another direction. 

Now there was need of systematizing the law which had de- 
veloped in the period of growth. In response to this demand, 
within less than a decade after the end of the Civil War, Langdell, 
who was appointed to Story’s chair at Harvard in 1870, had in- 
augurated the method of study from adjudicated cases which has 
come to prevail in the majority of American law schools of high 
grade. This method seeks, through analytical and historical study 
of the sources, to give a grasp of the traditional art of deciding 
cases on the basis of reported judicial experience. It teaches the 
traditional art of developing grounds of decision from the au- 
thoritative legal materials. This is the enduring element in 
Anglo-American law. Conditions in many localities, in which 
requirements for admission to the bar are low, and candidates 
have insufficient preliminary training to enable them to study the 
sources directly, have led to persistence of the method of lectures 
and text -book instruction in schools in which the teachers are 
actively engaged in practice, and hence the spirit is that of ap- 
prentice training. In such schools local law and procedure are 
chiefly stressed. Probably 60% of those who come to the bar 
to-day are trained in such schools. 

Perhaps it is too soon to speak with assurance, but there are 
signs of a fourth stage, called for by the economic unification 


of the country, if not of the world, the growing importance of 
comparative law, and the increasing need of creative lawmaking 
and consequent demand for something more than the analytical 
and historical methods of the last half of the 19th century. Re- 
search professorships and research institutes are being set up 
in a number of university law schools, and an institute estab- 
lished at Johns Hopkins in 1928 plans to train writers, legal 
thinkers and law-makers rather than practising lawyers. Mean- 
while the American Bar Association is pushing steadily for the 
requirements as to preliminary education and the scientific train- 
ing developed in the third stage. (R. Po.) 

LE GALLIENNE, RICHARD (1866- ), English poet 

and critic, was born in Liverpool on Jan. 20, 1866. In 1889, he 
published Volumes in Folio, The Book Bills of Narcissus and 
George Meredith: some Characteristics (new ed., 1900). He is 
best known by the fantastic prose essays and sketches of Prose 
Fancies (2 series, 1894-1896), Sleeping Beauty and other Prose 
Fancies (1900), The Religion of a Literary Man (1893), The 
Quest of the Golden Girl (1897), The Life Romantic (1901), etc. 
Among his more recent works are Pieces of Eight (1919), and 
The Junk Man and Other Poems (1921). Subsequently he took 
up his residence in the United States. 

LEGAL TENDER, a tender or offer, particularly of money, 
in satisfaction of a liability or debt and in accord with the proper 
legal requirements. See Tender and Payment. 

LEGARE, HUGH SWINTON (1797-1843), American 
lawyer and statesman, was born in Charleston, S C., on Jan. 2, 
1797. Before he was five he developed a permanent deformity (by 
which the growth and development of his legs was arrested) due 
to vaccine poisoning. In 1814 he graduated at the College of 
South Carolina He studied law for three years in South Carolina, 
and then spent two years abroad, studying French and Italian 
in Paris and jurisprudence at Edinburgh. In 1820-22 and in 1824- 
30 he was a member of the South Carolina legislature. In 1827, 
with Stephen Elliott (1771-1830), the naturalist, he founded the 
Southern Review, of which he was the sole editor after Elliott’s 
death until 1834, when it was discontinued. In 1830-32 he was 
attorney-general of South Carolina, and, although a State’s rights 
man, he strongly opposed nullification. At an appearance before 
the U S Supreme Court, his knowledge of civil law so strongly 
impressed Edward Livingston, the secretary of State, that he 
urged Lcgard to devote himself to the study of this subject with 
the hope that he might influence American law toward the phi- 
losophy and even the forms and processes of Roman jurisprudence. 
Through Livingston, Lcgar6 was appointed American charge 
d’affaires at Brussels, where he perfected himself in civil law and 
the German commentaries on civil law In 1837-39, as a Union 
Democrat, he was a member of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, and there ably opposed Van Buren's financial policy 
in spite of the enthusiasm in South Carolina for the subtreasury 
project. He supported Harrison in the presidential campaign of 
1840, and when the cabinet was reconstructed by Tyler in 1841, 
Legare was appointed attorney-general of the United States. On 
May 9, 1843, he was appointed secretary of State ad interim, after 
the resignation of Daniel Webster. On June 20, 1843, he died sud- 
denly at Boston. As attorney-general he argued the famous cases, 
The United States v. Miranda, Wood v. The United States, and 
Jewell v. Jewell. 

See The Writings of Hugh Swinton Lcgari (2 vols., Charleston, 
S C., 1846), edited by his sister, Mrs. Mary Bullen, with a biographical 
sketch ; and two articles by B. J. Ramage in The Sewanec Review, 
vol. x. (1902). 

LEGAS, a Shangalla tribe, of a pure type of the Galla race. 
They occupy the upper Yabus valley, south-west Abyssinia, near 
the Sudan frontier. They are of very light complexion, tall and 
thin, with narrow hollow-cheeked faces, small heads and high 
foreheads. The chiefs’ families are often of mixed blood, with 
perceptible Negro strain. They are a peaceful race, kind to their 
women and slaves, and energetic agriculturists. Mohammedanism 
has gained many converts among them. 

LEGATE, BARTHOLOMEW (c. 1575-1*12), English 

fanatic, was born in Essex and became a dealer in cloth. About the 
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beginning of the 1 7th century he became a preacher among a sect 
called the “Seekers,” and appears to have held unorthodox 
opinions about the divinity of Jesus Christ. Together with his 
brother Thomas he was put in prison for heresy in 1611. Thomas 
died in Newgate gaol, London, but Bartholomews imprisonment 
was not a rigorous one. James I. argued with him, and on several 
occasions he was brought before the Consistory Court of London, 
but without any definite result. Eventually Legate was tried before 
a full Consistory Court in Feb. 1612, and found guilty of heresy. 
He was burned to death at Smithfield on March 18, 1612. Legate 
was the last person burned in London for his religious opinions. 

See T. Fuller, Church History of Britain (1655) ; and S. R. Gardiner, 
History of England , vol. ii. (1904). 

LEGATE, a title now generally confined to the highest class of 
diplomatic representatives of the pope, though still occasionally 
used, in its original Latin sense, of any ambassador or diplomatic 
agent. According to the Nova Compilatio Deere talium of Gregory 
IX., under the title “De officio legati” the canon law recognizes two 
sorts of legate, the legatus natus and the legatus datus or missus. 
The legatus datus ( missus ) may be either (1) delegatus , or (2) 
nuncius apostolicus , or (3) legatus a latere ( lateralis , collate rails). 
The rights of the legatus natus formerly included concurrent 
jurisdiction with that of all the bishops within his province. 
The commission of the legatus delegatus (generally a member of 
the local clergy) is of a limited nature, and relates only to some 
definite piece of work. The legatus a latere (almost invariably a 
cardinal, though the power can be conferred on other prelates) is 
in the fullest sense the plenipotentiary representative of the pope. 
He has the power of suspending all the bishops in his province, 
and no judicial cases are reserved from his judgment. Without 
special mandate, however, he cannot depose bishops or unite or 
separate bishoprics. At present legati a latere are not sent by the 
holy see, but diplomatic relations, where they exist, are maintained 
by means of nuncios, internuncios and other agents. 

The history of the office of papal legate is closely involved with 
that of the papacy itself. If it were proved that papal legates 
exercised the prerogatives of the primacy in the early councils, 
it would be one of the strongest points of the Roman Catholic 
view of the papal history. Thus it is claimed that Hosius of 
Cordova presided over the council of Nicaea (325) in the name of 
the pope But the claim rests on slender evidence, it is even open 
to dispute whether Hosius was president at Nicaea, and though 
he certainly presided over the council of Sardica in 343, it was 
probably as representative of the emperors Constans and Con- 
stantius, who had summoned the council. Instances of delegation 
of the papal authority in various degrees become numerous in 
the 5th century, especially during the pontificate of Leo I. Vicarial 
or legatine powers had been conferred in 418 by Zosimus upon 
Patroclus, bishop of Arles. In 449 Leo was represented at the 
“Robber Synod,” from which his legates hardly escaped with 
life; at Chalcedon, in 451, they were treated with singular honour, 
though the imperial commissioners presided. Another sort of 
delegation is exemplified in Leo’s letter to the African bishops 
( Ep . 12), in which he sends Potentius, with instructions to inquire 
in his name, and to report. Augustine of Canterbury is sometimes 
spoken of as legate, but it does not appear that in his case this 
title was used in any strictly technical sense, although the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury afterwards attained the permanent dignity 
of a legatus natus. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, was in like 
manner constituted, according to Hincmar (Ep. 30), a legate 
of the apostolic see by Popes Gregory II. and Gregory III. Ac- 
cording to Hefele (Cone. iv. 239), Rodoald of Porto and Zecharias 
of Anagni, who were sent by Pope Nicolas to Constantinople in 
860, were the first actually called legati a latere. The policy of 
Gregory VII. naturally led to a great development of the lega- 
tine as distinguished from the ordinary episcopal function. From 
the creation of the mediaeval papal monarchy until the close of the 
middle ages, the papal legate played a most important role in 
national as well as church history. The further definition of his 
powers proceeded throughout the 12th and 13th centuries. From 
the 1 6th century legates a latere give way almost entirely to 
nuncios (q.v.). 


See P. Hinschius, Krrchcnrecht , i., 498 ff . ; G. Phillips, Kirchenrecht , 
vol. vi., 680 ff. 

LEGATION, a diplomatic mission of the second rank. The 
term is also applied to the minister's residence and its precincts. 
(See Ambassadors; Diplomacy.) 

LEGATO, a musical term signifying smoothness or evenness 
of performance, a passage so marked being intended to be played 
or sung in as connected a manner as possible. 

LEGENDRE, ADRIEN MARIE (1752-1833), French 
mathematician, was born on Sept. 18, 1752. He was brought up 
at Paris, where he completed his studies at the College Mazariit. 
His first published writings consist of articles forming part of the 
Traite de mccanique (1774) of the Abbe Marie, who was his pro- 
fessor; Legendre's name, however, is not mentioned. Soon after- 
wards he was appointed professor of mathematics in the Ecole 
Militaire at Paris, and he was afterwards professor in the Ecole 
Normale. In 1782 he received the prize from the Berlin Academy 
for his “Dissertation sur la question de balistique,” a memoir 
relating to the paths of projectiles in resisting media. He also, 
about this time, wrote his “Recherches sur la figure des planetcs,” 
published in the Mcmoires of the French Academy, of which he 
was elected a member in succession to J. le Rond d'Alembert 
in 1783. He was a commissioner for connecting geodctically Paris 
and Greenwich, his colleagues being P. F. A. Mechain and C. F. 
Cassini de Thury; General William Roy conducted the operations 
on behalf of England. During the revolutionary period he served 
on various scientific commissions. He also collaborated in draw- 
ing up French tables of logarithms of numbers, sines and tangents, 
and natural sines, called the Tables du Cadastre. (See Loga- 
rithms ) The subject with which Legendre’s name is most closely 
connected is elliptic functions, his researches extending over 
more than forty years. The last of the three supplements to his 
Traite des fonctions elliptiques was published in 1832. He died at 
Paris on Jan. 10, 1833, and the discourse at his grave was pro- 
nounced by Poisson. 

Writings . — Elliptic Functions. — His first published writings 
upon the subject consist of two papers in the Mcmoires de 
V Academic Franqaise for 1786 upon elliptic arcs. In 1792 he 
presented to the Academy a memoir on elliptic transcendents. 
The contents of these memoirs are included in the first volume 
of his Exercices de calcul integral (1811). The third volume 
(1816) contains the very elaborate and now well-known tables of 
the elliptic integrals which were calculated by Legendre himself, 
with an account of the mode of their construction. In 1827 ap- 
peared the Traite des fonctions elliptiques (2 vols., 1825, 1826). 
Three supplements, relating to the researches of Abel and C. G. 
J. Jacobi, were published in 1828-1832, and form a third volume. 
Legendre had pursued the subject of elliptic integrals alone from 
1786 to 1827, the results of his labours having been almost entirely 
neglected by his contemporaries, but his work had scarcely ap- 
peared in 1827 when the discoveries which were independently 
made by the two young and as yet unknown mathematicians Abel 
and Jacobi placed the subject on a new basis, and revolutionized 
it completely. The readiness with which Legendre, who was then 
seventy-six years of age, welcomed these important researches, 
that quite overshadowed his own, and included them in successive 
supplements to his work, does the highest honour to him. (See 
Function.) Legendre also made important researches in gamma 
functions. 

Theory of Numbers. — Legendre’s Theorie des nombres and 
Gauss’s Disquisitiones arithmeticae (1801) are still standard 
works upon this subject. The first edition of the former appeared 
in 1798 under the title Essai sur la theorie des nombres; there 
was a second edition in 1808; a first supplement was published 
in 1816, and a second in 1825. The third edition, under the title 
Theorie des nombres , appeared in 1830 in two volumes. To Legen- 
dre is due the theorem known as the law of quadratic reciprocity, 
the most important general result in the science of numbers 
which has been discovered since the time of Fermat, and which 
was called by Gauss the “gem of arithmetic.” It was first given 
by Legendre in the Mhnoires of the Academy for 1785, but 
the accompanying demonstration was incomplete. (See Number.) 
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Attractions of Ellipsoids . — Legendre was the author of four 
important memoirs on this subject. In the first of these, entitled 
“Recherches sur l’attraction dcs spheroides homogenes,” pub- 
lished in the Memoires of the Academy for 1785, Legendre intro- 
duces the celebrated expressions which, though frequently called 
Laplace’s coefficients, arc more correctly named after Legendre. 
Legendre shows that Maclaurin’s theorem with respect to confocal 
ellipsoids is true for any position of the external point when the 
ellipsoids are solids of revolution. (See Todhunter’s History of 
the Mathematical Theories of Attraction and the Figure of the 
Earth [1873], the twentieth, twenty-second, twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth chapters of which contain a full and complete account 
of Legendre’s four memoirs. See also Spherical Harmonics.) 

Geodesy . — Besides the work upon the geodctical operations con- 
necting Faris and Greenwich, of which Legendre was one of the 
authors, he published in the Memoires de V Academic for 1787 
two papers on trigonometrical operations depending upon the figure 
of the earth, containing many theorems relating to this subject. 
The best known of these, which is called Legendre’s theorem, is 
usually given in treatises on spherical trigonometry. 

Method of Least Squares . — In 1806 appeared Legendre’s 
Nouvelles Methodes pour la determination dcs orbites des cometes, 
which is memorable as containing the first published suggestion 
of the method of least squares. (Sec Probability.) 

The Elements of Geometry. — Legendre’s name is widely known 
on account of his Elements de geometric. It first appeared in 
1794, and went through very many editions, and has been trans- 
lated into almost all languages. An English translation, by Sir 
David Brewster, from the eleventh French edition, was published 
in 1823. In one of the notes Legendre gives a proof of the irra- 
tionality of 7r. This had been first proved by J. H Lambert in 
the Berlin Memoirs for 1768 Legendre’s proof is similar in prin- 
ciple to Lambert’s, but much simpler. On account of the objec- 
tions urged against the treatment of parallels in this work, 
Legendre was induced to publish in 1803 his Nouvelle Theorie dcs 
paralltles. 

An account of the principal works of Legendre is given in the 
Bibliothtquc univcrsclle de Geneve for 1833, pp 45-82. 

See £lic de Beaumont, “Memoir de Legendre,” translated by C. A. 
Alexander, Smithsonian Report (1874). 

LEGENDRE, LOUIS (1752-1797), French revolutionary, 
was born at Versailles on May 22, 1752. He kept a butcher’s shop 
in Paris He was an ardent supporter of the Revolution, a mem- 
ber of the Jacobin club, and one of the founders of the club of 
the Cordeliers. Though of uneducated speech, he was gifted with 
a genuine eloquence He was prominent in the taking of the 
Bastille (July 14, 1789), the massacre of the Champ de Mars 
(July 1791) and the attack on the Tuileries (Aug. 10, 1792). In 
the Convention, he voted for the death of Louis XVI , and was 
sent on a mission to Lyons (Feb. 27, 1793) before the revolt of 
that town. He was a member of the ComitS de Surete Generate , 
and contributed to the downfall of the Girondists. When Danton 
was arrested, Legendre at first defended him, but was intimidated 
by Robespierre. After the fall of Robespierre, Legendre took part 
in the reactionary movement, undertook the closing of the Jacobin 
club, was elected president of the Convention, and helped to bring 
about the impeachment of J. B. Carrier, the perpetrator of the 
noyades of Nantes. He was subsequently elected a member of the 
Council of Ancients, and died on Dec. 13, 1797 
LEGENDRE COEFFICIENT AND FUNCTION: sec 
Spherical Harmonics. 

LEGERDEMAIN 2 see Conjuring. 

LEGGE (afterwards Bilson-Legge), HENRY (1708-1764), 
English statesman, son of William Legge, 1st earl of Dartmouth 
(1672-1750), was born on May 29, 1708. He became private sec- 
retary to Sir Robert Walpole, and in 1739 was appointed secretary 
of Ireland, and subsequently held other offices. Although his con- 
duct as envoy extraordinary to Frederick the Great (1748) earned 
the king’s displeasure, he was made treasurer of the Navy on his 
return to England, and in 1754 he became chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the Newcastle ministry. His adherence to Pitt’s policy 
secured his dismissal in Nov. 1756, but 12 months later he returned 


to his post, which he held till April 1757. On Pitt’s return to 
office in the following July, Legge again became chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in which position he imposed new taxes on houses and 
windows. He was dismissed in March 1761 but continued to take 
part in parliamentary debates until his death on Aug. 23, 1764. 

See John Butler, Bishop of Hereford, Some account of the character 
of the late Rt. Hon. //. Bilson Legge (1785). 

LEGGE, JAMES (1815-1897), British Chinese scholar, born 
at Huntly, Aberdeenshire, was educated at King’s college, Aber- 
deen, and at Highbury Theological college, London. In 1839 he 
started for China, where he was to undertake missionary work, 
but, as the country was not yet open to Europeans, he remained for 
three years teaching in the Anglo-Chinese college at Malacca, 
until it was removed to Hongkong. There he lived for 30 years, 
and began his monumental edition of the Chinese Classics with 
translation, prolegomena and notes (1861-86; new ed., 1893). In 
1876 a chair of Chinese languages and literature was constituted 
at Oxford for his occupation. He died at Oxford on Nov. 29, 
1897. 

LEGHORN, city of Tuscany, Italy (Ital. Livorno , Fr. 
Livournc ), chief town of the province of the same name, which 
consists of the commune of Leghorn and the islands of Elba and 
Gorgona. The town is the seat of a bishopric and of a large naval 
academy — the only one in Italy — and the third largest commer- 
cial port in the kingdom, situated on the west coast, 12 m. south- 
west of Pisa by rail, 10 ft. above sea-level. Pop (1921 ) 105,722 
(town), 114,809 (commune). It is built along the seashore upon 
a healthy and fertile tract of land, an oasis in a zone of Maremma. 
Behind is a range of hills, the most conspicuous of which, the 
Monte Nero, is crowned by a frequented pilgrimage church and 
also by villas and hotels, to which a funicular railway runs. The 
town itself is almost entirely modern (an extension of the older 
pentagonal town, entirely surrounded by canals). The Fortezza 
Vecchia (1521-34), guarding the harbour, is picturesque Incor- 
porated in it is a massive round tow'er, attributed to Matilda of 
Tuscany (qv.) } but by others thought to be of the 9th or 10th 
century. The Fortezza Nuova (1590) on the east side of the old 
town was erected under Ferdinand 1 , whose fine bronze statue, 
with four barbarian slaves round the pedestal, stands near the old 
harbour. The lofty Torre del Marzocco, erected in 1421 by the 
Florentines, is fine. The facade of the cathedral was designed by 
Inigo Jones. The old Protestant cemetery contains the tombs of 
Tobias Smollett (d. 1771) and Francis Horner (d. 1817), and 
a large number of other British graves, the trading community 
having formerly been of considerable importance: but the “fac- 
tory’’ was closed in 1825. At the Villa Valsovano Shelley wrote 
the greater part of the Cenci in 1S19. There is also a large syna- 
gogue founded in 1581. The exchange, the chamber of commerce 
and the clearing-house (one of the oldest in the world, dating 
from 1764) are united under one roof in the Palazzo del Commcr- 
cio, opened in 1907. Many streets have been widened, and the 
road along the shore has been transformed into a shady promenade. 
Leghorn is the principal sea-bathing resort in this part of Italy, 
the season lasting from the end of June to the end of August. 
A spa for the use of the saline waters known as Acque della 
Salute has been constructed. Leghorn is on the main line from 
Pisa to Rome; a branch line runs to Colle Salvetti The harbour is 
protected by a breakwater nearly J m. long The imports con- 
sist principally of machinery, coal, grain, dried fish, tobacco, 
wool and hides, and the exports of hemp, hides, olive oil, soap, 
coral, candied fruit, wine, straw hats, boracic acid, mercury and 
marble and alabaster. In 1926, 3,184 vessels of 2,824,548 tons 
entered the port, and disembarked 7,049 passengers and 1,479,874 
tons of merchandise; the tonnage of those clearing it was prac- 
tically identical, but only 3,462 passengers and 382,015 tons of 
merchandise were embarked. The older shipyards have been ex- 
tended, and shipbuilding is carried on, especially by the Orlando 
yard which builds large ships for the Italian navy, while new indus- 
tries — namely, glass-making and copper and brass-founding, elec- 
tric power works, a cement factory, soap works, porcelain fac- 
tories, flour-mills, oil-mills, a cotton yarn spinning factory, electric 
plant works, a ship-breaking yard, a motorboat yard, etc. — have 
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been established. Other important firms, Tuscan wine-growers, 
oil-growers, timber traders, colour manufacturers, etc., have head 
offices and stores at Leghorn, with a view to export. Coral is also 
worked here. 

The earliest mention of Leghorn occurs in a document of 891, 
relating to the first church here; in 1017 it is called a castle. In 
the 13th century the Pisans tried to attract a population to the 
spot and built the lighthouse (1303-05), in the 14th Leghorn 
became a rival of Porto Pisano at the mouth of the Arno, which 
it was destined ultimately to supplant. Urban V. and Gregory XI. 
landed at Leghorn on their return from Avignon. Charles VI. of 
France sold it for 26,000 ducats to the Genoese (1407) from 
whom the Florentines purchased it in 1421. In 1496 the city 
made a successful defence against Maximilian and his allies, but 
was still small; in 1551 there were only 749 inhabitants. With 
the rise of the Medici came a rapid increase of prosperity; 
Cosmo, Francis and Ferdinand erected fortifications and harbour 
works, warehouses and churches with equal liberality, and the last 
especially gave a stimulus to trade by inviting “men of the East 
and the West, Spaniards and Portuguese, Greeks, Germans, Ital- 
ians, Hebrews, Turks, Moors, Armenians, Persians and others,” 
to settle and traffic in the city, as it became in 1606 Declared free 
and neutral in 1691, Leghorn was permanently invested with these 
privileges by the Quadruple Alliance in 1718; but in 1796 Napo- 
leon seized all the hostile vessels in its port. It ceased to be a free 
city by the law of 1868. (T. A.) 

See Pietro Vigo, Livorno (Bergamo, n.d.). 

LEGIEN, CARL (1861-1920), German labour leader, was 
born on Dec. 1, 1861, in Marienburg, West Prussia. A turner by 
trade, he became in 1887 president of the turners’ trade union, and 
from 1891 onwards was chairman of the general committee of the 
German federation of trade unions and editor of their Korrespon- 
denzblatt. He took a prominent part in 1901 at the Copenhagen 
Congress which led to the foundation of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. He was secretary of this body from 1903 
till 1919. He was a strong supporter of the German Government 
during the World War, and after the war, in conjunction with 
Liepart, aided in founding the Arbeit sgemeinschajt , an organiza- 
tion intended to rebuild German industry in co-operation with the 
employers. He died in Berlin on Dec. 26, 1920. Legien wrote many 
works on trade-union questions, including Die deutsche Gewerk - 
schaftsbewegting (1911). 

LEGION, in early Rome, the levy of citizens marching out 
cn masse to war (Lat. legio ), like the citizen-army of any other 
primitive state. As Rome came to need more than one army at 
once and warfare grew more complex, legio came to denote a unit 
of 4,000-6,000 heavy infantry (including, however, at first some 
light infantry and at various times a handful of cavalry) who were 
by political status Roman citizens and were distinct from the 
“allies,” auxilia , and other troops of the second class. The legion- 
aries were regarded as the best and most characteristic Roman sol- 
diers, the most trustworthy and truly Roman; they enjoyed better 
pay and conditions of service than the “auxiliaries.” In ad. 14 
(death of Augustus) there were 25 such legions; later the number 
was slightly increased; finally about ad. 290 Diocletian reduced 
the size and greatly increased the number of the legions. Through- 
out, the dominant features of the legions were heavy infantry 
and Roman citizenship. They lost their importance when the 
Barbarian invasions altered the character of ancient warfare and 
made cavalry a more important arm than infantry, in the late 3rd 
and 4th centuries a d. ( see further Roman Army). In the middle 
ages the word “legion” seems not to have been used as a technical 
term. In modern times it has been employed for organizations of 
an unusual or exceptional character, such as a corps of foreign 
volunteers or mercenaries. Perhaps the earliest example of this 
was the Provincial Legions formed in France by Francis I. ( see 
Infantry). Napoleon, in accordance with this precedent, em- 
ployed the word to designate the second-line formations which he 
maintained in France and which supplied the Grande Arraee with 
drafts. The term “foreign legion” is often used for irregular 
volunteer corps of foreign sympathizers raised by states at war, 
often by smaller states fighting for independence. Unlike most 


foreign legions the “British Legion” which, raised in Great Britain 
and commanded by Sir de Lacy Evans ( q.v.) y fought in the Carlist 
wars, was a regularly enlisted and paid force. The term “Foreign 
Legion” is colloquially but incorrectly applied to-day to the Regi- 
ments grangers in the French service, which are composed of 
adventurous spirits of all nationalities and have been employed in 
many arduous colonial campaigns. 

The most famous of the corps that have borne the name of 
legion in modern times was the King’s German Legion (see 
Beamish's history of the corps). The electorate of Hanover being 
in 1803 threatened by Napoleon, and no effective resistance being 
considered possible, the British government wished to take the 
greater part of the Hanoverian army into its service. But the 
acceptance by the Hanoverian government of this offer was de- 
layed until too late, and it was only after the French had entered 
the country and the army as a unit had been disbanded that the 
formation of the “King’s German Regiment,” as it was at first 
called, was begun in England. This enlisted not only ex-Han- 
overian soldiers, but other Germans as well. In January 1805 it 
had become a corps of all arms with the title of King’s German 
Legion, comprising a dragoon and a hussar regiment, five batteries, 
two light and four line battalions and an engineer section, all these 
being afterwards increased. It served in many of the campaigns 
of the Napoleonic wars but its title to fame is its part in the 
Peninsular War, in which from first to last it was an acknowledged 
corps d* elite — its cavalry especially, whose services both on recon- 
naissance and in battle were of the highest value. The exploit of 
the two dragoon regiments of the Legion at Garcia Hernandez 
after the battle of Salamanca, where they charged and broke up 
two French infantry squares and captured some 1,400 prisoners, 
is one of the most notable incidents in the history of the cavalry 
arm. A general officer of the Legion, Charles Alten (q.v.), com- 
manded the British Light Division in the latter part of the war. 
The Legion was rarely engaged as a unit, but was considered rather 
as a small army of the British type, most of which served abroad 
by regiments and battalions while a small portion and depot units 
were at home, the total numbers under arms being about 25,000. 
In 1815 the period of service of the corps had almost expired when 
Napoleon returned from Elba, but its members voluntarily offered 
to prolong their service. It lost heavily at Waterloo, in which 
Baring’s battalion of the light infantry distinguished itself by its 
gallant defence of La Haye Sainte. The strength of the Legion at 
the time of its disbandment was 1,100 officers and 23,500 men. A 
short-lived “King's German Legion” was raised by the British 
government for service in the Crimean War. Certain Hanoverian 
regiments of the modern German army have kept up and embodied 
the traditions of units of the Legion, carrying Peninsular battle- 
honours on their standards and colours. 

LEGITIM or BAIRNS’ PART, in Scots law, the share of 
the moveable property of a parent which on his or her death vests 
against his or her will, in his or her unforisfamiliated children. 
If a father dies leaving a widow and children, the moveable prop- 
erty is divided into three equal parts; one-third part is legitim 
and is divided equally among the children, although they may be 
of different marriages (the issue of predeceased children do not 
share) ; another third goes to the widow as her jus relictae , and 
the remaining third, called “dead’s part,” is divisible among the 
children (and the issue of predeceasers of them) as intestate 
succession, or it may be disposed of by the father by will as he 
pleases. Should the father leave no widow, one-half of the move- 
able estate is legitim and one-half dead’s part. Legitim is also 
due by statute from a mother’s estate which suffers a similar 
tripartite or bipartite division. The children of a marriage may 
be effectively forisfamiliated by a clause in an antenuptial mar- 
riage contract giving them a provision in lieu of legitim. Any 
individual child may forisfamiliate himself by accepting a pro- 
vision in lieu of legitim or by gratuitously renouncing his right 
to legitim during his parent’s life. In questions between unforis- 
familiated children claiming to share in the legitim fund equality 
of division requires that each thild should collate advances to 
account of legitim received during the parent’s lifetime. All 
countries which derive their civil law chiefly from the Roman, 
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whether directly or indirectly, prevent a parent from willing away 
mores of his property than a fixed proportion. 

LEGITIMACY AND LEGITIMATION. Legitimacy is 
the status of children whose parents are lawfully married. Legiti- 
mation is the mode in which such status is acquired by those 
whose parents were not lawfully married at the time when the 
children were born. It may be effected either by some special 
act of fhe Sovereign, as for example by a private act of parlia- 
ment, or by the subsequent marriage of the parents after the 
birth of the children. Legitimation per subsequens matrimonium 
was regularly recognized by the Roman law and, in this respect 
as in so many others, the canon law, subject to some exceptions 
and variations, followed the Roman civil law in principle. The 
rule that the subsequent marriage of the parents of illegitimate 
children gives such children the status of legitimacy was also 
adopted in most countries which had legal systems based on the 
civil law. On the continent, in Scotland and in some States of 
America it was recognized but it might be subject to the excep- 
tion that if when a child was born the parents could not have 
married, c.g., if one of them had a husband or wife then living, 
that child was not legitimated by the subsequent marriage. In 
some cases it was considered that if such impediment to mar- 
riage existed even when the child was conceived, it could not 
become legitimate. 

In England, on the other hand, legitimation by subsequent 
marriage was not allowed by the common law. So far back as 
the parliament of Merton in 1 236 a controversy arose on the 
subject between the church and the barons. The authorities of 
the church then declared unanimously that by their law the chil- 
dren of parents born out of wedlock had always been considered 
as legitimate when the parents married afterwards. The lay 
barons, on the other hand, declared that this was not the law 
of England and used the often quoted phrase “nolumus leges 
Angliae mutari.” The controversy went on in England for nearly 
700 years, until the passing of the Legitimacy Act of 1926, which 
came into operation on Jan. 1, 1927. By that act, '‘where the 
parents of an illegitimate person marry or have married before 
or after the commencement of this act the marriage shall, if 
the father of the illegitimate person was or is at the date of the 
marriage domiciled in England or Wales, render that person, if 
living, legitimate from the commencement of the act or from 
the date of the marriage, whichever last happens.” This general 
enactment, however, is subject to the proviso that “nothing 
therein shall operate to legitimate a person whose father or 
mother was married to a third person when the illegitimate person 
was born.” 

As regards property, the legitimation does not, except as ex- 
pressly provided by the act, give the legitimated persons any 
rights, but among the express provisions on the subject are con- 
tained statements that such persons shall be entitled to take any 
interest in the estate of an intestate dying after the date of legiti- 
mation, or under any disposition coming into operation after that 
date. On the other hand, nothing in the act is to affect the 
succession to any dignity or title of honour. Prior to this act, 
many of the British colonies or dominions, including New Zealand 
(1894), South Australia (1898), Queensland (1899), New South 
Wales (1902) and Victoria (1903), had recognized the principle 
by special legislation, but generally registration was necessary to 
make the legitimation effective. 

Now that the general principle of legitimation per subsequens 
matrimonium , which had been maintained by the Church for 
centuries, has been almost universally adopted it is highly de- 
sirable that an attempt should be made to put an end to the 
conflict of laws on matters of detail which still exists between 
different States. These differences may cause much dispute and 
hardship, especially as they appear in comparing the laws of 
different parts of the British empire and also of different States 
in America. 

As regards children born in wedlock, the presumption is that at 
whatever time after the marriage a child is born that child is to 
be regarded as lawfully begotten by the husband. “Pater est quern 
nuptiae demonstrant.” This rule, however, may be rebutted by 


evidence proving that access had been impossible at any time when 
in the course of nature the child could have been begotten If, 
however, intercourse could have taken place, the evidence of 
neither the husband nor wife is admissible to bastardize a child 
born in wedlock on the ground that intercourse had not in fact 
taken place. ( See the decision of the House of Lords in the case 
of Russell v. Russell , 1924, AC. 687, in which the rule was fully 
discussed.) (A. H.) 

United States. — To the general rule that legitimacy is the 
status of children whose parents are lawfully married , there art* 
several notable exceptions in the American law. The laws of 16 
States legitimate the issue of void marriages. In the case of biga- 
mous marriages, the children may, nevertheless, be legitimate if 
one or both of the parties to the bigamous union were without 
knowledge of its illegality. This is the law in Maine, Massachu- 
setts, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Michigan and New York. However, in Michigan, Nebraska 
and New York the children are legitimate only in relation to that 
parent, in the bigamous union, who was legally capable of contract- 
ing marriage. Subsequent marriage of the parents of children born 
out of wedlock is generally recognized in the American law as 
legitimating such children. This legal rule assumes that both par- 
ties to the marriage acknowledge the offspring as their own How- 
ever, there are other methods by which the status of legitimacy 
may be attained. Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina 
and Tennessee authorize legitimation by judicial decree, while in 
Michigan it can be effected by a written instrument recorded like 
a deed and in Louisiana by a notarial act. In California, public 
acknowledgment of an illegitimate child as his own, by the father, 
and the receiving of it into his family, with the consent of his 
wife if he is married, establishes the child as legitimate. Similar 
provisions will be found in the laws of Arizona, Maine, Montana, 
Oklahoma, North and South Dakota, Nevada and Utah. A statute 
passed in North Dakota in 1917 declared every child to be the 
legitimate child of its natural parents with rights of support and 
education and of inheritance from the parents and their kindred. 
Another method of legitimating in some States is through the 
process of legal adoption. One or both parents may legally adopt 
illegitimate offspring and thus establish full legitimacy. 

Several States give, without express legitimation, a right of in- 
heritance to a child in case of acknowledgment by the father 
Kansas so provides when the father’s acknowledgment has been 
general and notorious, or else in writing. New Mexico has the same 
provision. Other States permit inheritance where the paternity 
of the father has been proved during his lifetime. While legitimacy 
and inheritance are separate and distinct from legal procedures 
aimed merely at establishing support and maintenance for children 
born out of wedlock, it is important to note that there is a growing 
body of American legislation which enlarges the father’s duties and 
responsibilities in the care and upbringing of his illegitimate off- 
spring. The law in Minnesota, for example, provides that upon a 
legal adjudication of paternity, the father is subject to all the 
obligations for the care, maintenance and education of the child 
and to all the penalties for failure to discharge those obligations 
which would be imposed upon him if the child was his legitimate 
offspring. The Minnesota statute further provides extensive ad- 
ministrative aids in the enforcement of this law through the State 
and county public welfare machinery. North Dakota, among other 
States, has a somewhat similar law. The tendency of modern legis- 
lation in this field has been to enlarge the rights of the child born 
out of wedlock as against the father, and to impose upon the 
State a definite obligation to assist in the enforcement of those 
rights, in addition to a general duty of public guardianship and 
protection for such children. 

See Ernst Freund, “Illegitimate Laws of the United States.” in U S 
Children’s Publication No. 42. (W. Ho.) 

LEGITIMISTS, the name of the party in France which after 
the revolution of 1830 continued to support the claims of the 
elder line of the house of Bourbon as the legitimate sovereigns 
“by divine right.” The death of the comte de Chambord in 1883 
dissolved the pdrty, only an insignificant remnant, known as the 
Spanish Whites (Blancs d f Espat>ne ), repudiating the act of renun- 
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ciation of Philip V. of Spain and upholding the rights of the 
Bourbons of the line of Anjou. The word Ugitimiste (from 
legitime , lawful) was not admitted by the French Academy until 
1878; but meanwhile it had spread beyond France, and the English 
word legitimist is now applied to any supporter of monarchy by 
hereditary right as against a parliamentary or other title. 

LEGNAGO, fortified town of Venetia, Italy, province of 
Verona, on the Adige, 29 m. by rail E. of Mantua, 52 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. (1921) 7,756 (town), 18,657 (commune). Legnago 
is one of the famous Quadrilateral fortresses The present forti- 
fications (now largely dismantled) were made in 1815, older 
defences having been destroyed by Napoleon in 1801. The terri- 
tory is fertile, rice, cereals and sugar being grown. A branch line 
runs hence to Rovigo and another to Monselice. 

LEGNANO, a town of Lombardy, Italy, province of Milan, 
17 m N.W. of it by rail, 682 ft. above sea-level Pop (1921) 27,- 
254. The church of S. Magno, built in the style of Bramantc by 
G. Lampugnano (1 504-1529), contains an altar-piece by Luini 
There are also remains of a castle of the Visconti. Legnano is 
the seat of important cotton (especially cotton finishing) and silk 
industries, with machine-shops, boiler-works, and dyeing. 

Close by, the Lombard League defeated Frederick Barbarossa 
in 1176. A monument to commemorate the battle was erected on 
the field in 1876; another by Butti erected in T900 is in the 
Piazza Frederico Barbarossa. The battle is of significance in mili- 
tary history as foreshadowing the end of the great era of cavalry 
supremacy. Frederick, in the spring of 1176, sending for reinforce- 
ments from south Germany, planned a determined effort to crush 
the league of the Guelf cities. With a small body of knights he 
marched to Como to meet these reinforcements and then sought 
to regain his headquarters at Pavia by a circuit round the enemy 
stronghold of Milan. Meanwhile, however, the Milanese had 
rallied to them large contingents of their allies and, quitting Milan, 
placed themselves astride Frederick’s route. He attacked at once, 
despite his inferiority of numbers, and his cavalry scattered the 
Lombard cavalry, then pressing on to attack the infantry mass 
which lay in rear. But their charge was brought to a standstill 
by the close-knit ranks of the Milanese pikcmcn. Their resistance 
allowed their own cavalry to rally, and these, reinforced by the 
arrival of a fresh body from Brescia, charged the flank of Fred- 
erick’s cavalry. Frederick himself was unhorsed, and his troops 
thereupon broke and fled. The small body of infantry — furnished 
by the citizen militia of Como — were slaughtered or captured 
without difficulty. Frederick, however, managed to escape and 
reach Pavia. On the Lombard side, the battle had given an illus- 
tration of the possibilities of a staunch infantry body as a stable 
pivot to the mobile arm. 

LEGOUIS, EMILE (1861- ), French scholar, was born 

at Honfleur on Oct. 31, 1861. Educated at Honfleur and in Paris, 
after teaching for a year at the College d’Avranches, he was made 
agrSgS d’anglais in 1885. He was next appointed lecturer at Lyons; 
and after passing his doctorate in 1896, he became professor at 
Lyons. In 1904 Lcgouis was appointed special lecturer in Eng- 
lish at the Sorbonne. He is the author of many important critical 
works on English literature, notably, with L. Cazamian, of the 
excellent Histoirc dc la littcrature angluisc (1924). 

Among his publications are Le Glnlral Michel Beaupuy, with G. 
Bussi£re (1891) ; La jeunessc de Wordsworth ; Etude sur “Le Prelude,” 
crowned by the Academic franqaise (1896) ; Shakespeare (1899) 1 Mor- 
ceaux choisis de la litterature anglaise, with M. Beljame (1905); 
Chaucer (1910), and Edmund Spenser (1923). He also collaborated 
in the translation of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, crowned by the 
Academic fran^aise, 1908. 

LEGOUVE, GABRIEL JEAN BAPTISTE ERNEST 
WILFRID (1807-1903), French dramatist, bom in Paris on 
Feb. 5, 1807. Legouve collaborated with A. E. Scribe in Adrienne 
Lecouvreur (1849), in which the title part was created by Rachel. 
Of the plays which he wrote alone the most famous is M 6 d£e 
(1855), which gave Ristori a great part, and led to Legouv6’s 
election to the French Academy. As time passed on, however, he 
devoted more and more of his energy to lecturing and propa- 
ganda on woman’s rights and the education of children, in both 


of which directions he was a pioneer in French society. His La 
Femme cn France ati XI X m * sitcle (1864), reissued, much en- 
larged, in 1878, and his other works, exercised great influence. He 
was for many years inspector-general of female education. 

See his Soixante ans de Souvenirs (2 vols., 2886-87). 

LEGROS, ALPHONSE (1837-1911), painter and etcher, 
was born at Dijon on May 8, 1837. In 1851 Legros left for 
Paris and, passing through Lyons, worked for six months 'as wall- 
painter under the decorator Beucbot, who was painting the chapel 
of Cardinal Bonald in the cathedral. In Paris he studied with 
Cambon, with Lecoq de Boisbaudran, and at the evening classes 
of the £cole des Beaux Arts. He sent two portraits to the Salon of 
1857; one was rejected and formed part of the exhibition of 
protest organized by Bonvin in his studio; the other, which was 
accepted, was a profile portrait of his father, now in the museum 
at Tours. In 1859 Legros’s “Angelus” was exhibited, the first of 
those quiet church interiors, with kneeling figures of women, by 
which he is best known as a painter. “Ex V0L0,” a work of great 
power and insight, painted in 1861, is now in the museum at Dijon. 

Legros came to England in 1863. He became teacher of etching 
at the South Kensington school of art, and in 1876 Slade 
professor at University college, London. He was naturalized as 
an Englishman in 1881, and remained at University college 17 
years. His influence there was exerted to encourage a certain dis- 
tinction, severity and truth of character in the work of his pupils, 
with a simple technique and a respect for the traditions of the old 
masters, until then somewhat foreign to English art. Experiments 
in all varieties of art work were practised; whenever the professor 
saw a fine example in the museum, or when a process interested 
him in a workshop, he never rested until he had mastered the 
technique and his students were trying their ’prentice hands at it. 
Legros considered the traditional journey to Italy a very impor- 
tant part of artistic training, and he devoted a part of his salary 
to augment the income available for a traveling studentship. By 
his influence on such students of the Slade school as C. W. Furse. 
William Strang, William Rothenstein and Harrington Mann, Eng- 
lish art was again brought into closer touch with the main Euro- 
pean tradition, and he contributed not a little to the revival of 
draughtsmanship in England at the close of the 19th century 
His later works, after he resigned his professorship in 1892, were 
more in the free and ardent manner of his early days — imaginat- 
ive landscapes, castles in Spain, and farms in Burgundy, etchings 
like the series of “The Triumph of Death,” and the sculptured 
fountains for the gardens of the duke of Portland at Welbeck. He 
died at Watford on Dec. 8, 1911. 

Pictures and drawings by Legros, besides those already men- 
tioned, may be seen in the following museums: “Amende Ho- 
norable,” “Dead Christ,” bronzes, medals and 22 drawings in the 
Luxembourg, Paris; “Landscape,” “Study of a Head,” and por- 
traits of Browning, Burne-Jones, Cassel, Huxley and Marshall, also 
"The Tinker” and six other works from the Ionides collection, at 
the Victoria and Albert museum, Kensington; “Femmes en priere,” 
National Gallery of British Art; 35 drawings and etchings, the 
Print Room, British Museum; “Jacob’s Dream” and twelve draw- 
ings of the antique, Cambridge; “Saint Jerome,” two studies of 
heads and some drawings, Manchester; “The Pilgrimage” and 
“Study made before the Class,” Walker art gallery, Liverpool; 
“Study of Heads,” Peel Park museum, Salford. (C. Ho.; X.) 

LEGUIA, AUGUSTO B. (1863- ), Peruvian man of 

affairs, statesman and executive, was born in the department of 
Lambayeque in 1863. He received his early education in Chile, 
and served with the Peruvian forces during the War of the Pacific 
(1879-81). At the end of the war he entered upon a business 
career, became head of the Latin-American department of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, and later was intimately 
connected with other business enterprises and industries. Turn- 
ing his attention to politics in 1903 he was appointed secretary 
of the treasury, and in 1908 was elected president of the republic. 
In May 1909, a revolution in the capital very nearly cost him his 
life, and foreign complications throughout his term made it a 
stormy one. After his retirement he was the object of political 
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persecution and in 1913 was driven into exile. He returned to 
Peru in 1919 and. was again elected president, but before the end 
of his predecessor’s term, being warned that he would be pre- 
vented from taking office, he headed a revolt and seized the 
Government by a coup d'etat. The following year he secured 
the passage of a new Constitution embodying several of the 
principles of the Mexican Constitution of 1917. In 1923 and 
again in 1927 the Constitution was amended to permit his re- 
elections. Under Leguia’s administration Peru has experienced an 
era of prosperity. His Government has procured the investment 
of large sums of foreign capital in the country, and has made 
notable progress in public works and education, in stimulating 
industries and exploiting natural resources, in the construction 
of roads and railways, in the organization of a navy and naval 
defence (under United States guidance), and especially in re- 
claiming large tracts of desert land by means of irrigation. 

See Graham H. Stuart, The Governmental System of Peru (Wash- 
ington, 1925). (W. B. P ) 

LEGUME, a dry pod formed from one carpel, splitting by 
both the front and the back suture into two similar pieces or 
valves. It characterizes such leguminous plants as the bean, etc. 
In an extended sense, but usually in the plural, as legumes, the 
term is applied to any vegetable used for food (See Fruit; 
Leguminosae; Pulse.) 

LEGUMINOSAE, the second largest family of seed-plants, 
containing about 600 genera with 12,000 species. It belongs to 
the series Rosales of the Dicotyledons, and contains three well- 
marked subfamilies, Papilionatae, Mimosoideae and Caesalpini- 
oideae. The plants are trees, shrubs or herbs of very various 
habit. The British representatives, all of which belong to the 
suborder Papilionatae, include a few shrubs, such as Ulex (gorse, 
furze), Cytisus (broom) and Genista , but the majority, and this 
applies to the suborder as a whole, are herbs, such as the clovers, 
Medicago, Melilotus , etc., sometimes climbing by aid of tendrils 
which are modified leaf-structures, as in Lathyrus and the vetches 
( Vicia ). Scarlet runner ( Phaseolus multiflorus) has a herbaceous 
twining stem. Woody climbers (lianes) are represented by species 
of Bauhinia (Caesalpinioideae), 
which with their curiously flat- 
tened, twisted stems are charac- 
teristic features of tropical forests, 
and Entada scandens (Mimosoi- 
deae) also common in the tropics. 

These two suborders, which are 
confined to the warmer parts of 
the earth, consist chiefly of trees 
and shrubs such as Acacia and 
Mimosa belonging to the Mimo- 
soideae, and the Judas tree of 
southern Europe (Ccrcis) and 
tamarind belonging to the Caesal- 
pinioideae. The so-called acacia 
of European gardens (Robinia 
Pscudacacia) and laburnum are 
examples of the tree habit in the 
Papilionatae. Water plants are 
rare, but are represented by 
Aeschynomene and Neptunia , 
tropical genera. The roots of 
many species bear nodular swell- A ™ DR - rLfM,N0 ’ " count*** of the 
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mgs (tubercles), the cells of history* 

which contain bacterium-like Fig. 1— babul (acacia arabica) 
bodies which have the power of fixing the nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere. Hence the value of these plants as a crop on poor soil or 
as a member of a series of rotation of crops, since they enrich 
the soil by the nitrogen liberated by the decay of their roots. 

Leaf Forms.— -The leaves are alternate in arrangement and 
generally compound and stipulate. A common form is shown by 
the clovers, which have three leaflets springing from a common 
point (digitately trifoliate) ; pinnate leaves are also frequent as 
in laburnum and Robinia. In Mimosoideae the leaves are gen- 
erally bipinnate. Rarely are the leaves simple as in Bauhbiia 


Various departures from the usual leaf-type occur in association 
with adaptations to different functions or environments. In leaf- 
climbers, such as pea or vetch, the end of the rachis and one or 
more pairs of leaflets are changed into tendrils In gorse the leaf 
is reduced to a slender, spine-like structure, though the leaves of 
the seedling have one to three leaflets. In many Australian acacias 
the leaf surface in the adult plant is much reduced, the petiole be- 
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Fig. 2. — MEADOW VETCHLING (LATHYRUS PRATENSIS) 

ing at the same time flattened and enlarged, and frequently 
the leaf is reduced to a petiole flattened in the vertical plane; by 
this means a minimum surface is exposed to the intense sunlight. 
In the garden pea the stipules are large and foliaceous, replacing 
the leaflets, which are tendrils; in Robinia the stipules are spiny 
and persist after leaf-fail In some acacias (q.v ) the thorns are 
hollow, and inhabited by ants as in A. sphaerocephala, a Central 
American plant, and various others In some species of Astragalus , 
Onobrychis and others, the leaf-stalk persists after the fall of the 
leaf and becomes hard and spiny. 

Leaf-movements occur in many of the genera Such are the 
sleep-movement in the clovers, runner bean (Phaseolus), Robinia 
and Acacia, where the leaflets assume a vertical position at night- 
fall Spontaneous movements are exemplified in the telegraph- 
plant (Desmodium gyraits ), native of tropical Asia, where the 
small lateral leaflets move up and down every few minutes. The 
sensitive plant (Mimosa pudica) is an example of movement in 
response to contact, the leaves assuming a sleep-position if 
touched The seat of the movement is the swollen base of the 
leaf-stalk, the so-called pulvinus. 

Flowers and Fruit, — The flowers occur in simple clusters, 
such as the simple raceme ( Laburnum , Robinia ), which is con- 
densed to a head in Trifoliuni; in Acacia and Mimosa the flowers 
are densely crowded. The flower is characterized by a hypogynous 
or slightly perigynous arrangement of parts, the anterior position 
of the odd sepal, the free petals, and the single median carpel with 
a terminal style, simple stigma and two alternating rows of ovules 
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on the ventral suture of the ovary which faces the back of the 
flower. 

The arrangement of the petals and the number and cohesion of 
the stamens vary in the three suborders. In Mimosoideae, the 
smallest of the three, the flower is regular, and the sepals and 
petals have a valvate aestivation, and are generally pentamerous, 
but 3-6-merous flowers also occur. The sepals are more or less 
united into a cup, and the petals sometimes cohere at the base. 
The stamens vary widely in number and cohesion; in Acacia they 
are indefinite and free, in the tribe Ingeae , indefinite and mona- 
dclphous, in other tribes as many or twice as many as the petals. 
Frequently, as in Mimosa , the long yellow stamens are the most 
conspicuous feature of the flower. In Caesalpinioideae the flowers 
are zygomorphic in a median plane and generally pentamerous 
The sepals are free, or the two upper ones united as in tamarind, 
and imbricate in aestivation, rarely as in the Judas tree, valvate. 
The corolla shows great variety in form; it is imbricate in aestiva- 
tion, the posterior petal being innerjnost. 

The stamens, generally ten in number, are free, as in Cercis, or 
more or less united, as in Amherstia , where the posterior one is 
free and the rest are united. In tamarind only three stamens are 
fertile. The largest suborder, Fapilionatae, has a flower zygomor- 
phic in the median plane. The five sepals are generally united, and 
have an ascending imbricate arrangement; the calyx is often two- 
lipped. The corolla has five unequal petals with a descending im- 
bricate arrangement; the upper and largest, the standard (vexil- 
lum ), stands erect, the lateral pair, the wings or alae, are long- 
clawed, while the anterior pair cohere to form the keel or carina, 
in which are enclosed the stamens and pistil. The ten stamens are 
monadelphous, as in gorse or broom, or diadelphous, as in sweet 
pea (the posterior one being free), or almost or quite free; these 
differences are associated with differences in the methods of pol- 
lination. The ten stamens here, as in the last suborder, though 
arranged in a single whorl, arise in two series, the five opposite 
the sepals arising first. The carpel is sometimes stalked and often 
surrounded at the base by a honey-secreting disk; the style is 
terminal and in the zygomorphic flowers is often curved and 
somewhat flattened with a definite back and front. Sometimes as 
in species of Trifolium and Medicago the ovules are reduced to 
one. The pod or legume splits along both sutures into a pair of 
membranous, leathery or sometimes fleshy valves, bearing the 
seeds on the ventral suture. Dehiscence is often explosive, the 
valves separating elastically and twisting spirally, thus shooting 
out the seeds, as in gorse, broom and others. In Desmodium, 
Entada and others the pod is constricted between each seed, and 
breaks up into indehiscent one-seeded parts; it is then called a 
lomentum; in Astragalus it is divided by a longitudinal septum. 

The pods show a very great variety in form and size. Thus in 
the clovers they are a small fraction of an inch, 'while in the 
common tropical climber Entada scandens they are woody struc- 
tures more than a yard long and several inches wide. They are 
generally more or less flattened, but sometimes round and rod- 
like, as in species of Cassia , or are spirally coiled as in Medicago . 
Jn Colutea , the bladder-senna of gardens, the pod forms an in- 
flated bladder which bursts under pressure; it often becomes 
detached and is blown some distance before bursting. In some 
cases the hard seed-coat itself is bright-coloured as in the scarlet 
seeds of Abrus precatorius , the so-called w r eather-plant. In the 
ground-nut ( Arachis hypogoea), Trifolium subtcrraneum and 
others, the flower-stalks grow downwards after fertilization of the 
ovules and bury the fruit in the earth. In the suborders Mimo- 
soideae and Fapilionatae the embryo fills the seed or a small 
quantity of endosperm occurs, chiefly round the radicle. In Caesal- 
pinioideae endosperm is absent, or present forming a thin layer 
round the embryo as in the tribe Bauhinicae, or copious and carti- 
laginous as in the Cassieae. The embryo has generally flat leaf- 
like or fleshy cotyledons with a short radicle. 

Insects play an important part in the pollination of the flowers. 
In the two smaller suborders the stamens and stigma are freely 
exposed and the conspicuous coloured stamens serve as well as the 
petals to attract insects; in Mimosa and Acacia the flowers are 
crowded in conspicuous heads or spikes. The relation of insects 


to the flower has been carefully studied in the Papilionatae, chiefly 
in European species. Where honey is present.it is secreted on 
the inside of the base of the stamens and accumulated in the 
base of the tube formed by the united filaments round the ovary. 
It is accessible only to insects with long probosces, such as bees. 
In these cases the posterior stamen is free, allowing access to the 
honey. The flowers stand more or less horizontally; the large, 
erect, white or coloured standard renders them conspicuous, the 
wings form a platform on which the insect rests and the keel en- 
closes the stamens and pistil, protecting them from rain and the 
attacks of unbidden pollen-eating insects. In his book on the 
fertilization of flowers, Hermann Muller distinguishes four types 
of papilionaceous flowers according to the way in which the pollen 
is applied to the bee ( see Pollination). 

Distribution. — The family is cosmopolitan, and often forms a 
characteristic feature of the vegetation. Mimosoideae and Caesal- 
pinioideae are richly developed in the tropical rain forests, where 
Fapilionoideae are less conspicuous and mostly herbaceous; in 
sub-tropical forests arborescent forms of all three suborders 
occur. In the temperate regions, tree-forms are rare — thus Mimo- 
soideae are unrepresented in Europe; Caesalpinioideae are repre- 
sented by species of Cercis , Gymnocladus and Gleditschia ; Papi- 
lionoideae by Robinia; but herbaceous Papilionatae abound and 
penetrate to the limit of growth of seed-plants in arctic and high 
alpine regions. Shrubs and under-shrubs, such as Ulex, Genista , 
Cytisus, are a characteristic feature in Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean area. Acacias are an important component of the evergreen 
bush-vegetation of Australia, together with genera of the tribe 
Podalyrieae of Papilionatae ( Chorizema , Oxylobium, etc.). Astrag- 
alus , Oxytropis , Iledysarum , Onobrychis and others are char- 
acteristic of the steppe-formations of eastern Europe and western 
Asia. 

The suborder Papilionatae of the family is well represented in 
Great Britain. Thus Genista tinctoria is dyers’ greenweed, yielding 
a yellow dye; G. anglica is needle furze; other shrubs are Ulex ( U . 
europaeuSy gorse, furze or whin, U. nanus y a dwarf species) and 
Cytisus scoparius , broom. Herbaceous plants are Onojiis spinosa 
(rest-harrow), Me dicago (medick), Melilotus (melilot), Trifolium 
(the clovers), Anthyllis Vubteraria (kidney-vetch), Lotus cornic- 
ulatus (bird's-foot trefoil), Astragalus (milk-vetch), Vicia (vetch, 
tare) and Lathyrus . 

The most representative genera in the United States are as 
follows: Baptisia (false indigo), Crotalaria (rattlebox), Lupinus 
(lupine), Trifolium (clover), Petalostemon (prairie clover), Ro- 
binia (locust), Astragalus (milk vetch), Desmodium (tick trefoil), 
Lespedeza (bush clover), Vicia (vetch), Lathyrus (everlasting 
pea), Gymnocladus (Kentucky coffeetree), Gleditsia (honey 
locust), Cassia (senna), Cercis (redbud), Mimosa and Acacia. 
The conspicuous genus in the western United States is Astragalus, 
represented by about 275 species. 

Economic Importance. — The family is of great economic 
\alue, containing many plants that are widely cultivated. The 
seeds, which are rich in starch and proteins, form valuable foods, 
as in pea, the various beans, vetch, lentil, ground-nut ( Arachis ) 
and others; seeds of Arachis and others yield oils; those of Physo - 
stigma venenosum, the Calabar ordeal bean, contain a strong 
poison. Many are useful fodder-plants, as the clovers ( Trifolium ) 
(<].v.) y Medicago (e.g., M. sativa, lucerne [<7.^.], or alfalfa); 
Melilotus, Vicia , Onobrychis ( 0 . sativa is sainfoin, q.v.); species 
of Trifolium, lupine and others are used as green manure. Many 
of the tropical trees afford useful timber; Crotalaria , Sesbania, 
Aeschynomene and others yield fibre; species of Acacia and Astrag- 
alus yield gum; Copaifera, Hymenaea and others balsams and 
resins; dyes are obtained from Genista (yellow), Indigofera (blue) 
and others ( Uaematoxylon campechianum is logwood); of medi- 
cinal value are species of Cassia (senna leaves) and Astragalus; 
Tamarindus indica is tamarind, Glycyrrhiza glabra yields liquorice 
root. Well-known ornamental trees and shrubs are Cercis (C. 
Siliquastrum is the Judas tree), Gleditschia , Genista, Cytisus 
(broom), Colutea (C. arborescens is bladder-senna), Robinia and 
Acacia; Wistaria shiensis, a native of China, is a well-known climb- 
ing shrub; PJiaseolus multiflorus is the scarlet runner; Lathyrus 
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(sweet and everlasting peas), Lupittus, Galega (goat’s-rue) and 
others are herbaceous garden plants. Ceratonia Siliqua is the 
carob-tree of the Mediterranean, the pods of which (algaroba or 
St. John’s bread) contain a sweet juicy pulp and are largely used 
for feeding live stock. 

LEH, the capital of Ladakh and Baltistan, India, situated 4 m. 
from the right bank of the upper Indus 11,500 ft. above the sea, 
243 rp. from Srinagar and 482 m. from Yarkland. It is the great 
emporium of the trade which passes between India, Chinese 
Turkestan and Tibet. Here meet the routes leading from the 
central Asian khanates, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan and Lhasa. 
The two chief roads from Leh to India pass via Srinagar and 
through the Kulu valley respectively. Under a commercial treaty 
with the maharaja of Kashmir, a British officer is deputed to Leh 
to regulate and control the traders and the traffic, conjointly with 
the governor appointed by the Kashmir state. Leh has formed the 
starting-point of many an adventurous journey into Tibet, the 
best-known route being that called the Janglam, the great trade 
route to Lhasa and China, passing by the Manasarowar lakes and 
the Mariam La pass into the valley of the Tsanpo. Pop. (1921) 
2,401. A Moravian mission has long been established here, with 
an efficient little hospital. There is also a meteorological observa- 
tory, the most elevated in Asia. (See Ladakh and Baltistan.) 

Considerable alarm was felt in August 1928 following an 
accidental block in the Shyok river in 1926, about 80 m. N. of 
Leh and 35 m. S. of the Karakorum pass. A glacier in 1926 
pushed its snout across the gorge and thus made an ice dam 
said to be 480 ft. in height. The river-lake behind the dam was, 
by July 1928, 9 m. long, 25 ft. deep and 1,000 yd. wide, on the 
average. In early August (1928), the level of the lake rose 
steadily and a crack developed in the ice-dam. Apparently for 
the rest of the 1928 season the lake leaked slowly through the 
crack, so postponing the danger. 

LEHAR, FRANZ (18 70- ), Hungarian operetta com- 
poser, was born at Komarom, Hungary, April 30, 1870. After 
studying at Vienna and Prague, he became a conductor. His 
opera Kukuska , afterwards called Tatiana, was performed in 
1896, and since then he has written about 30 operettas. The 
popularity of his music is due to the charm of its melodies; and 
especially to the orchestration of his waltz themes, which, with 
their sensuous grace, are typical of 20th century light opera. His 
most famous musical comedies are The Merry Widow (1905) 
and The Count of Luxemburg (1909). He also wrote The Man 
with the Three Wives; Gipsy Love; Eva ; and Paganini (1925). 

LEHIGHTON, a borough of Carbon county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the west bank of the Lehigh river, 26m. N.W. of Allen- 
town. It is served by the Central of New Jersey and the Lehigh 
Valley railways. The population was 6,102 in 1920 (96% native 
white) and was estimated locally at 7,500 in 1928. The mining of 
anthracite is the principal occupation. There arc also railroad 
shops, brick yards, machine shops, a meat-packing house and 
sundry other manufacturing industries. The borough was settled 
about 1746 and incorporated in 1866. 

LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD, THE, constructed in 
1855 between Easton and Mauch Chunk, Pa., by Asa Packer, 
operator of a coal mine, now extends from New York city to 
Buffalo and Suspension Bridge, N.Y., adjacent to Niagara Falls. 
The total mileage, including branch lines, some of which date 
back to 1836, is 1,364 miles. The main line is double tracked and 
the standard rail used weighs 136 lb. to the yard, the heaviest in 
use. In New York, its passenger trains use the Pennsylvania 
station, while in Buffalo it has its own terminal. By an arrange- 
ment with other lines through sleeping cars operate over the 
Lehigh Valley to Philadelphia, Toronto, Detroit and Chicago. 

The Lehigh Valley railroad plays an important part in the 
Eastern business situation. In New York it operates pier and 
inland freight stations, while in New Jersey it has three rail-head 
terminals situated on New York bay at Jersey City, National 
Docks and Claremont. The last named is a modern rail and 
water development with facilities for loading ocean going vessels 
direct from cars. Terminals are also maintained at Bayonne, 
Newark, Perth Amboy, South Plainfield, Easton, Bethlehem, 


Allentown, Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, Mount Carmel, Geneva, 
Rochester, etc. The Lehigh Valley investment in transportation 
property on December 31, 1927, was $272,937,948. 

(E. E. Ls.) 

LEHMANN, PETER MARTIN ORLA (1810-1870), 
Danish statesman, was bom at Copenhagen on May 19, 1810. Al- 
though of German extraction his sympathies were with the Danish 
national party &nd he contributed to the liberal journal the Kjob- 
enhavnsposten while a student of law at the university of Copen- 
hagen. From 1839 to 1842 he edited, with Christian N. David, 
the Fddrelandet. In 1848 he became leader of the “Eiderdanen,” 
that is, of the party which regarded the Eider as the boundary of 
Denmark, and the duchy of Schleswig as an integral part of the 
kingdom, and a member of the cabinet of Count A. W. Moltke. 
He was employed on diplomatic missions to London and Berlin in 
connection with the Schleswig-Holstein question, and was for 
some months in 1849 a prisoner of the Schleswig-Holsteiners at 
Gottorp. A member of the Folkething from 1851 to 1853, of the 
Landsthing from 1854 to 1870, and from 1856 to 1866 of the 
Reichsrat, he became minister of the interior in 1861 in the cabinet 
of K. C. Hall, retiring with him in 1863. He died at Copenhagen 
on Sept. 13, 1870. 

His book On the Causes of the Misfortunes of Denmark (1864) went 
through many editions, and his posthumoi s works were published 
in 1872-1874. 

See Reinhardt, Orla Lehmann og bans samtid (1871) ; J. Clausen, 

Af 0 . Lehmanns Papirer (1903). 

LEHMBRUCK, WILHELM (1881-1919), German sculp- 
tor, was born Jan. 4, 1881, at Meiderich near Duisburg, the son of 
a miner. He studied at the Diisseldorf academy, lived from 1910 to 
1914 in Paris, and afterwards resided in Zurich and Berlin. Lehm- 
bruck was a sculptor of great sensibility, and his art, especially in 
the last phase, is moving in its spirituality and tenderness. His 
best known works are: “Weibliche Figur,” in Duisburg; “Weib- 
licher Torso,’’ at The Hague; “Frau Lehmbruck,” at Essen; 
“Knieende” at Mannheim; “Grosse Sinnende”; “Grosse Riick- 
blickende”; “Sterbender Kricger”; “Sitzender Jiingling”; “Em* 
porstcigender Jiingling,” and a portrait of Fritz von Unruh in 
Frankfurt. He also produced numerous etchings of high merit. 
He died by his own hand in Berlin on March 25, 1919. 

See Paul Westhcim, W. Lehmbruck (1919). 

LEHNIN, a village in the Prussian province of Brandenburg, 
situated between two lakes, which are connected by the navigable 
Emster with the Havel, 12 m. S.W. from Potsdam. Pop. (1925) 
2,557. It contains the ruins of a Cistercian monastery called 
Himmelpfort am See, founded in 1180 and dissolved in 1542; and 
a parish church, formerly the monasterial chapel, restored in 
1872-77. Brick-making and saw-milling are the chief industries. 

The Lchnin Prophecy (Lehninsche Weissagnng , Vaticinium 
Lehninensc) , a poem in 100 Leonine verses, made its appearance 
about 1690 and caused much controversy. It came to be regarded 
as a compilation and the date of its authorship placed about the 
year 16S4; it had been thought to date from about 1350. 

LEHRS, KARL (1802-1878), German classical scholar, was 
born at Konigsberg on June 2, 1802. He was of Jewish extraction, 
but in 1822 he embraced Christianity. In 1845 he was appointed 
professor of ancient Greek philology in Konigsberg university, 
and he died on June 9, 1878. His most important works are: De 
Aristarchi Studiis Homcricis (1833, 2nd ed. by A. Ludwich, 1882), 
which laid a new foundation for Homeric exegesis (on the Aris- 
tarchean lines of explaining Homer from the text itself) and 
textual criticism; Quaestiotics Epicae (1837); De Asclepiade 
Myrleano (1845); Herodiani Scripta Tria emendatiora (1848); 
Populdre Ait] sat zc aus dem Alter turn (1S56, 2nd much enlarged 
ed., 1875), his best-known work; ILoratius Flaccus (1869), in 
which, on aesthetic grounds, he rejected many of the odes as 
spurious; Dir Pindar scholien (1873). Lehrs was a man of very 
decided opinions, “one of the most masculine of German schol- 
ars”; he believed in a single authorship of the Iliad, and com- 
parative mythology and the symbolical interpretation of myths 
he regarded as a species of sacrilege. 

A. Ludwich edited Lehrs’ correspondence (1894) and his Klcinc . 
Schriftcn (1902). 
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LEIBL) WILHELM (1844-1900), German subject painter, 
was born in Cologne, where his father was Musikdirektor of the 
cathedral, on Oct. 23, 1844. He studied at the Munich Academy, 
working chiefly under von Ramberg, and in 1869 exhibited his 
first painting at the Munich exhibition. In the following year 
he gained the Paris gold medal with his “Portrait of Frau Gedon,” 
painted in the manner of Rembrandt. Coming under the in- 
fluence of Courbet, he then went to work in Paris, but the out- 
break of the Franco-German war sent him home after nine 
months. From 1770 to 1773 he lived in Munich and afterwards 
worked at small country places in Bavaria, settling eventually at 
Aibling, where he led the life of a peasant and painted the scenes 
around him. As he grew older he ceased to imitate the Dutch 
masters and followed his own strong instinct for colour, repro- 
ducing what he saw with a bold, sure touch. His superb tech- 
nique enabled him to paint liquidly and broadly, and yet to do 
detail work of the utmost delicacy. Leibl has been called the 
first modern German realist. He died at Wurzburg on Dec. 4, 
1900. 

“The Village Politicians” (1879), “In Church,” a picture of 
three peasant women (1883), and “In a Provincial Town” (1894) 
are typical subject pictures. The portraits include “The artist 
Sattler with his dog” (1870), “Frau Gentz,” and “Fraulein 
Kirchhoffer.” He is well represented at Munich and in the 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum at Cologne. 

A monograph on Leibl is included in Knackfuss’s Kiinsllerbiographien 
(Leipzig, 1901). 

LEIBNITZ or LEIBNIZ, GOTTFRIED WILHELM 

(1646-1716), philosopher, mathematician and man of affairs, 
was bom on July 1, 1646 at Leipzig, where his father was pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy. Though the name Leibniz, Leibnitz 
or Lubeniecz was originally Slavonic, his ancestors were German, 
and for three generations had been in the employment of the 
Saxon Government. Young Leibnitz was sent to the Nicolai school 
at Leipzig, but, from 1652 when his father died, seems to have 
been for the most part bis own teacher. From his father he had 
acquired a love of historical study. The German books at his 
command were soon read through, and with the help of two Latin 
books — the Thesaurus Chronologicus of Calvisius and an illus- 
trated edition of Livy — he learned Latin at the age of eight. His 
father’s library was now thrown open to him, to his great joy, with 
the permission, “Tollc, lege.” Before he was 12 he could read 
Latin easily and had begun Greek; he had also remarkable facility 
in writing Latin verse. He next turned to the study of logic, at- 
tempting already to reform its doctrines, and zealously reading 
the scholastics and some of the Protestant theologians. 

At the age of 15, he entered the University of Leipzig as a law 
student. His first two years were devoted to philosophy under 
Jakob Thomasius, a Neo-Aristotelian, who is looked upon as hav- 
ing founded the scientific study of the history of philosophy in 
Germany. It was at this time probably that he first made ac- 
quaintance with the modern thinkers who had already revolution- 
ized science and philosophy, Francis Bacon, Cardan and Cam- 
panula, Kepler, Galileo and Descartes; and he began to consider 
the difference between the old and new ways of regarding nature. 
He resolved to study mathematics. It was not, however, till the 
summer of 1663, which he spent at Jena under E. Weigel, that he 
obtained the instruction of a mathematician of repute; nor was 
the deeper study of mathematics entered upon till his visit to 
Paris and acquaintance with Huygens many years later. The next 
three years he devoted to legal studies, and in 1666 applied for 
the degree of doctor of law, with a view to obtaining the post of 
assessor. Being refused on the ground of his youth he left his 
native town for ever. The doctor’s degree refused him there was 
at once (Nov. 5, 1666) conferred on him at Altdorf — the uni- 
versity town of the free city of Nuremberg — where his brilliant 
dissertation procured him the immediate offer of a professor’s 
chair. This, however, he declined, having, as he said, “vtiry dif- 
ferent things in view.” 

Leibnitz, not yet 21 years of age, was already the author of 
several remarkable essays. In his bachelor’s dissertation De 
principio individui (1663), he defended the nominalistic doctrine 


that individuality is constituted by the whole entity or essence of 
a thing; his arithmetical tract De complexionibus, published inUn 
extended form under the title De arte combimtoria (1666), is an 
essay towards his life-long project of a reformed symbolism and 
method of thought; and besides these there are juridical essays, 
including the Nova methodus docendi discendique juris , written 
in the intervals of his journey from Leipzig to Altdorf. This last 
essay is remarkable, not only for the reconstruction it attempted 
of the Corpus Juris, but as containing the first clear recognition of 
the importance of the historical method in law. Nuremberg was a 
centre of the Rosicrucians, and Leibnitz, busying himself with 
writings of the alchemists, soon gained such a knowledge of their 
tenets that he was supposed to be one of the secret brotherhood, 
and was even elected their secretary. A more important result of 
his visit to Nuremberg was his acquaintance with Johann Christian 
von Boyneburg (1622-72), formerly first minister to the elector 
of Mainz, and one of the most distinguished German statesmen of 
the day. By his advice Leibnitz printed his Nova methodus in 
1667, dedicated it to the elector, and, going to Mainz, presented it 
to him in person. It was thus that Leibnitz entered thfc service 
of the elector of Mainz, at first as an assistant in the revision of 
the statute-book, afterwards on more important work. 

Political Writings. — The policy of the elector, which the pen 
of Leibnitz was now called upon to promote, was to maintain the 
security of the German empire, threatened on the west by the 
aggressive power of France, on the east by Turkey and Russia. 
Thus when in 1669 the crown of Poland became vacant, it fell to 
Leibnitz to support the claims of the German candidate, which he 
did in his first political writing, Specimen demonstrationist poli- 
ticarum pro rege Polonorum eligendo , attempting, under the guise 
of a Catholic Polish nobleman, to show by mathematical demon- 
stration that it was necessary in the interest of Poland that it 
should have the count palatine of Neuburg as its king. But 
neither the diplomatic skill of Boyneburg, who had been sent as 
plenipotentiary to the election at Warsaw, nor the arguments of 
Leibnitz were successful and a Polish prince was elected to fill 
the vacant throne. 

A greater danger threatened Germany in the aggressions of 
Louis XIV. ( see France: History). Though Holland was in most 
immediate danger, the seizure of Lorraine in 1670 showed that 
Germany too was threatened. It was in this year that Leibnitz 
wrote his Thoughts on Public Safety , in which he urged the forma- 
tion of a new “Rheinbund” for the protection of Germany, and 
contended that the States of Europe should employ their power, 
not against one another, but in the conquest of the non-Christian 
world, in which Egypt, “one of the best situated lands in the 
world,” would fall to France. The plan thus proposed of averting 
the threatened attack on Germany by a French expedition to 
Egypt was discussed with Boyneburg, and obtained the approval 
of the elector. French relations with Turkey were at the time so 
strained as to make a breach imminent, and at the close of 1671, 
about the time when the war with Holland broke out, Louis him- 
self was approached by a letter from Boyneburg and a short 
memorial from the pen of Leibnitz, who attempted to show that 
Holland itself, as a mercantile power trading with the East, might 
be best attacked through Egypt, while nothing would be easier 
for France or would more largely increase her power than the con- 
quest of Egypt. On Feb. 12, 1672, a request came from the 
French secretary of State, Simon Arnauld de Pomponne (1618- 
99), that Leibnitz should go to Paris. Louis seems still to have 
kept the matter in view, but never granted Leibnitz the personal 
interview he desired, while Pomponne wrote, “I have nothing 
against the plan of a holy war, but such plans, you know, since 
the days of St. Louis, have ceased to be the fashion.” Not yet 
discouraged, Leibnitz wrote a full account of his project for the 
king, and a summary of the same ( Consilium Aegyptiacum) evi- 
dently intended for Boyneburg. But Boyneburg died in Dec. 
1672, before the latter could be sent to him. Nor did the former 
ever reach its destination. The French quarrel with the Porte 
was made up, and the plan of a French expedition to Egypt dis- 
appeared from practical politics till the time of Napoleon. The his- 
tory of this scheme, and the reason of Leibnitz’s journey to Paris, 
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long renfained hidden in the archives of the Hanoverian library. 
It was on his taking possession of Hanover in 1803 that Napoleon 
learned, through the Consilium Aegyptiacum, that the idea of a 
French conquest of Egypt had been first put forward by a Ger- 
man philosopher. In the same year there was published in London 
an account of the Justa dissertatio (A Summary Account of Leib- 
nitz’s Memoir addressed to Lewis the Fourteenth y ed. Granville 
Penn,* 1803) of which the British Government had procured a 
copy in 1799. But it was only with the appearance of the edition 
of Leibnitz’s works begun by Onno Klopp in 1864 that the full 
history of the scheme was made known. 

Leibnitz had other than political ends in view in his visit to 
France. It was as the centre of literature and science that Paris 
chiefly attracted him. Political duties never made him lose sight 
of his philosophical and scientific interests. At Mainz he was still 
busied with the question of the relation between the old and 
new methods in philosophy. In a letter to Jakob Thomasius 
(1669) he contends that the mechanical explanation of nature by 
magnitude, figure and motion alone is not inconsistent with the 
doctrines of Aristotle’s Physics , in which he finds more truth than 
in the Meditations of Descartes. Yet these qualities of bodies, he 
argues in 1668 (in an essay published without his knowledge under 
the title Co?ifessio naturae contra atheistas ), require an incorpo- 
real principle, or God, for their ultimate explanation. He also 
wrote at this time a defence of the doctrine of the Trinity against 
Wissowatius (1669), and an essay on philosophic style, introduc- 
tory to an edition of the Anti-barbarus of Nizolius (1670). Clear- 
ness and distinctness alone, he says, are what makes a philosophic 
style, and no language is better suited for this popular exposition 
than the German. In 1671 he issued a Hypothesis physica nova , 
in which, agreeing with Descartes that corporeal phenomena 
should be explained from motion, he carried out the mechanical 
explanation of nature by contending that the original of this mo- 
tion is a fine aether, similar to light, or rather constituting it, 
which, penetrating all bodies in the direction of the earth’s axis, 
produces the phenomena of gravity, elasticity, etc. The first part 
of the essay, on concrete motion, was dedicated to the Royal So- 
ciety of London, the second, on abstract motion, to the French 
academy. 

Mathematical Writings. — At Paris Leibnitz met with 
Arnauld, Malebranche and Christian Huygens. This was pre- 
eminently the period of his mathematical and physical activity 
Before leaving Mainz he was able to announce (in a letter to the 
duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, 1671) an imposing list of dis- 
coveries, and plans for discoveries, arrived at by means of his new 
logical art, in natural philosophy, mathematics, mechanics, optics, 
hydrostatics, pneumatics and nautical science, not to speak of new 
ideas in law, theology and politics. Chief among these discoveries 
was that of a calculating machine for performing more com- 
plicated operations than that of Pascal — multiplying, divid- 
ing and extracting roots, as well as adding and subtracting. This 
machine was exhibited to the Academy of Paris and to the Royal 
Society of London, and Leibnitz was elected a fellow of the latter 
society in April 1673. He was made a foreign member of the 
French academy in 1700. In Jan. 1673 he had gone to London as 
an attach^ on a political mission from the elector of Mainz, re- 
turning in March to Paris, and while in London had become per- 
sonally acquainted with Oldenburg, the secretary of the Royal 
Society, with whom he had already corresponded, with Boyle the 
chemist and Pell the mathematician. It is from this period that 
we must date the impulse that directed him anew to mathematics 
By Pell he had been referred to Mercator’s Logarithmotechnica 
as already containing some numerical observations which Leibnitz 
had thought original on his own part; and, on his return to Paris, 
he devoted himself to the study of higher geometry under Huy- 
gens entering almost at once upon the series of investigations which 
culminated in his discovery of the differential and integral cal- 
culus ( see Calculus, Differential and Integral). 

Shortly after his return to Paris in 1673, Leibnitz ceased to 
be in the Mainz service any more than in name, but in the same 
year entered the employment of Duke John Frederick of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg, with whom he had corresponded for some time. 


In 1676 he removed at the duke’s request to Hanover, travelling 
thither by way of London and Amsterdam. At Amsterdam he 
had many discussions with Spinoza, read his unpublished Ethica , 
and copied various passages from it. 

For the next 40 years, and under three successive princes, 
Leibnitz was in the service of the Brunswick family, and his head- 
quarters were at Hanover, where he had charge of the ducal li- 
brary. About 1686 his thoughts and energies were partly taken up 
with the scheme for the reunion of the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches. In that year he wrote his Sy sterna theologicum (not 
published until 1819), in which he strove to find common ground 
for Protestants and Catholics in the details of their creeds. But it 
was soon found that the religious difficulties were greater than 
had at one time appeared. A further scheme of church union in 
which Leibnitz was engaged, that between the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches, met with no better success. 

Returning from Italy in 1690, Leibnitz was appointed librarian 
at Wolfenbiittel by Duke Anton of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. 
Some years afterwards began his connection with Berlin through 
his friendship with the elcctress Sophie Charlotte of Brandenburg 
and her mother the princess Sophie of Hanover. He was invited 
to Berlin in 1700, and on July n of that year the academy 
he had planned ( Akademic dcr Wissenschaften) was founded, with 
himself as its president for life. His genealogical researches in 
Germany and Italy (1687-90) — through which he established the 
common origin of the families of Brunswick and Este — were not 
only preceded by an immense collection of historical sources, but 
enabled him to publish materials for a code of international law. 
The history of Brunswick itself was the last work of his life, and 
had covered the period from 768 to 1005 when death ended his la- 
bours. 

It was in the years between 1690 and 1716 that Leibnitz’s chief 
philosophical works were composed, and during the first ten of 
these years the accounts of his system were, for the most part, 
preliminary sketches. Indeed, he never gave a full and systematic 
account of his doctrines. His views have to be gathered from let- 
ters to friends, from occasional articles in the Acta Eruditorum , 
the Journal des Savants , and other journals, and from one or two 
more extensive works. In 1710 appeared the only complete philo- 
sophical work of his life-time, Essais de Thtodicie sur la bo?ite 
de Dieu, la libertS de I’honime, et I’origine du mal, originally 
undertaken at the request of the late queen of Prussia, who had 
desired a reply to Baylc’s opposition of faith and reason. In 1714 
he wrote, for Prince Eugene of Savoy, a sketch of his system 
under the title of La Momdologie , and in the same year appeared 
his Principcs de la nature ct de la grace. The last few years of 
his life were perhaps more occupied with correspondence than any 
others, and, in a philosophical regard, were chiefly notable for 
the letters, which, through the desire of the new queen of England, 
he interchanged with Clarke, sur Dieu , lame, Vespace , la durte. 

Leibnitz died on Nov. 14, 1716, his closing years enfeebled by 
disease, harassed by controversy, embittered by neglect; but to 
the last he preserved the indomitable energy and power of work 
to which is largely due the position he holds as a man of almost 
universal attainments and almost universal genius. Neither at 
Berlin, in the academy which he had founded, nor in London, 
whither his sovereign had gone to rule, was any notice taken of 
his death. At Hanover, Eckhart, his secretary, was his only 
mourner; “he was buried,” says an eyewitness, “more like a rob- 
ber than what he really was, the ornament of his country” ( Mem- 
oirs of John Ker of Kerslatid, by himself, 1726, i. 118). Only 
in the French academy was the loss recognized, and a worthy 
eulogium devoted to his memory (Nov. 13, 1717) The 200th an- 
niversary of his birth was celebrated in 1846, and in the same year 
were opened the Koniglichsachsische Gescllschaft der Wissen- 
schaften and the Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Leipzig and Vienna respectively. In 1883 a statue was erected to 
him at Leipzig. 

Leibnitz possessed a wonderful power of rapid and continuous 
work Even when travelling his time was employed in solving 
mathematical problems. He is described as moderate in his habits, 
quick of temper but easily appeased, charitable in his judgments 
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of others, and tolerant of differences of opinion, though impa- 
tient of contradiction on small matters. He is also said to have 
been fond of money to the point of covetousness; he was cer- 
tainly desirous of honour, and felt keenly the neglect in which 
his Inst years were passed. 

PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNITZ 

Doctrine of Substance. — The central point in the philosophy 
of Leibnitz was only arrived at after many advances and correc- 
tions in his opinions. This point is his new doctrine of substance 
(p. 702) 1 , and it is through it that unity is given to the succession 
of occasional writings, scattered over 50 years, in which he 
explained his views. 

More inclined to agree than to differ with what he read 
(p. 425), and borrowing from almost every philosophical system, 
his own standpoint is yet most closely related to that of Descartes, 
partly as consequence, partly by way of opposition. Cartesianism, 
Leibnitz often asserted, is the ante-room of truth, but the ante- 
room only. Descartes’ separation of things into two heterogeneous 
substances only connected by the omnipotence of God, and the 
more logical absorption of both by Spinoza into the one divine 
substance, followed from an erroneous conception of what the true 
nature of substance is. Substance, the ultimate reality, can only 
be conceived as force. Hence Leibnitz’s metaphysical view of the 
monads as simple, percipient, self-active beings, the constituent 
elements of all things, his physical doctrines of the reality and 
constancy of force at the same time that space, matter and mo- 
tion are merely phenomenal, and his psychological conception of 
the continuity and development of consciousness. In the closest 
connection with the same stand his logical principles of con- 
sistency and sufficient reason, and the method he developed from 
them, his ethical end of perfection, and his crowning theological 
conception of the universe as the best possible world, and of God 
both as its efficient cause and its final harmony. 

The ultimate elements of the universe are, according to Leib- 
nitz, individual centres of force or monads. Why they should be 
individual, and not manifestations of one world-force, he never 
clearly proves 2 . His doctrine of individuality seems to have been 
arrived at, not by strict deduction from the nature of force, but 
rather from the empirical observation that it is by the manifesta- 
tion of its activity that the separate existence of the individual 
becomes evident; for his system individuality is as fundamental 
as activity. ‘The monads,” he says, “are the very atoms of na- 
ture — in a word, the elements of things,” but, as centres of force, 
they have neither parts, extension nor figure (p. 705). Hence 
their distinction from the atoms of Democritus and the mate- 
rialists. They are metaphysical points or rather spiritual beings 
whose very nature it is to act. As the bent bow springs back of 
itself, so the monads naturally pass and are always passing into 
action, without any aid but the absence of opposition (p. 122). 
Nor do they, like the atoms, act upon one another (p. 680) ; the 
action of each excludes that of every other. The activity of each 
is the result of its own past state, the determinator of its own 
future (pp. 706, 7 22). “The monads have no windows by which 
anything may go in or out” (p. 705). 

Further, since all substances are of the nature of force, it 
follows that — “in imitation of the notion which we have of souls” 
— they must contain something analogous to feeling and appetite. 
Every monad is a microcosm, the universe in little 3 , and according 
to the degree of its activity is the distinctness of its representa- 
tion of the universe (p. 709). By the proportion of activity to 
passivity in it one monad is differentiated from another. There is 
neither vacuum nor break in nature, but “everything takes place 
by degrees” (p. 392), the different species of creatures rising by 
insensible steps from the lowest to the most perfect form (p. 312). 

As in every monad each succeeding state is the consequence of 
the preceding, and as it is of the nature of every monad to miiror 
or represent the universe, it follows (p. 774) that the perceptive 

1 When not otherwise stated, the references are to Erdmann’s edition 
of the Opera philosophica. 

2 See Considirations sur la doctrine d'un esprit nniversel (1702). 

3 Cf. Opera , ed. Dutens, II. ii. 20. 


content of each monad is in “accord” or correspondence ‘with that 
of every other ( cf . p. 127), though this content is represented 
with infinitely varying degrees of perfection. This is Leibnitz’s 
famous doctrine of pre-established harmony, in virtue of which 
the infinitely numerous independent substances of which the 
world is composed are related to each other and form one uni- 
verse. It is essential to notice that it proceeds from the very 
nature of the monads as percipient, self-acting beings, and not 
from an arbitrary determination of the Deity. From this harmony 
of self-determining percipient units Leibnitz has to explain the 
world of nature and mind. Space and time are merely relative, 
the former an order of coexistences, the latter of successions (pp. 
682, 752). Hence not only the secondary qualities of Descartes 
and Locke, but their so-called primary qualities as well, are merely 
phenomenal (p. 445). The monads are really without position or 
distance from each other; but, as we perceive several simple 
substances, there is for us an aggregate or extended mass. Body 
is thus active extension (pp. no, in). The unity of the aggre- 
gate depends entirely on our perceiving the monads composing it 
together. There is no such thing as an absolute vacuum or empty 
space, any more than there are indivisible material units or atoms 
from which all things are built up (pp. 126, 186, 277). 

From Leibnitz’s doctrine of force as the ultimate reality it fol- 
lows that his view of nature must be throughout dynamical. And 
though his project of a dynamic, or theory of natural philosophy, 
was never carried out, the outlines of his own theory and his 
criticism of the mechanical physics of Descartes are known to us 
The whole distinction between the two lies in the difference be- 
tween the mechanical and dynamical views of nature Descartes's 
principle is now enunciated as the conservation of momentum, 
that of Leibnitz as the conservation of energy. Like the monad, 
body, which is its analogue, has a passive and an active ele- 
ment. The former is the capacity of resistance, and includes 
impenetrability and inertia; the latter is active force (pp. 250, 
687). Bodies, too, like the monads, arc self-contained activities, 
receiving no impulse from without — it is only by an accommoda- 
tion to ordinary language that we speak of them as doing so — but 
moving themselves in harmony with each other (p. 250). 

Psychology. — The psychology of Leibnitz is developed in Non - 
veaux cssais sur Ventendement humaiti, written in answer to 
Locke’s famous Essay, and criticizing it chapter by chapter. In 
these essays he worked out a theory of the origin and develop- 
ment of knowledge in harmony with his metaphysical views, and 
thus without Locke’s implied assumption of the mutual influence 
of soul and body. When one monad in an aggregate perceives the 
others so clearly that they are in comparison with it bare monads 
( monades ?iucs ), it is said to be the ruling monad of the aggre- 
gate, not because it actually docs exert an influence over the rest, 
but because, being in close correspondence with them, and yet 
having so much clearer perception, it seems to do so (p. 683). 
This monad is called the entclechy or soul of the aggregate or 
body, and as such mirrors the aggregate in the first place and the 
universe through it (p. 710). Each soul or entclechy is surrounded 
by an infinite number of monads forming its body (p. 714); soul 
and body together make a living being, and, as their laws are in 
perfect harmony — a harmony established between the whole realm 
of final causes and that of efficient causes (p. 714) — we have the 
same result as if one influenced the other. Thus the body does 
not act on the soul in the production of cognition, nor the soul on 
the body in the production of motion. The body acts just as if 
it had no soul, the soul as if it had no body (p. 71 1). Instead, 
therefore, of all knowledge coming to us directly or indirectly 
through the bodily senses, it is all developed by the soul’s own 
activity, and sensuous perception is itself but a confused kind of 
thought. Not a certain select class of our ideas only (as Des- 
cartes held), but all our ideas, are innate, though only worked up 
into actual thought in the development of knowledge (p. 212). 
To the aphorism made use of by Locke, “Nihil est in intellectu 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu,” must be added the clause, “nisi 
intellects ipse” (p. 223). The soul at birth is not comparable 
to a tabula rasa f but rather to an unworked block of marble, the 
hidden veins of which already determine the form it is to assume 
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in the l^nds of the sculptor (p. 196). Nor, again, can the soul 
ever be without perception; for it has no other nature than that 
of a percipient active being (p 246). Apparently dreamless sleep 
is to be accounted for by unconscious perception (p. 2 23); and 
it is by such unconscious perceptions that Leibnitz explains his 
doctrine of pre-established harmony (p. 197). 

In the human soul perception is developed into self-conscious 
thought, and there is, therefore, a vast difference between it and 
the mere monad (p. 464). As all knowledge is implicit in the 
soul, it follows that its perfection depends on the efficiency of the 
instrument by which it is developed. Hence the importance, in 
Leibnitz’s system, of the logical principles and method, the consid- 
eration of which occupied him at intervals throughout his whole 
career. There are two kinds of truths — (1) truths of reason, 
and (2) truths of fact (pp 83, 09, 707). The former rest on the 
principle of identity (or contradiction) or of possibility, in virtue 
of which that is false which contains a contradiction, and that true 
which is contradictory to the false. The latter rest on the princi- 
ple of sufficient reason or of reality ( compossibilitt ), according 
to which no fact is true unless there be a sufficient reason why 
it should be so and not otherwise (agreeing thus with the princip- 
ium melioris or final cause). God alone, the purely active monad, 
has an a priori knowledge of the latter class of truths; they have 
their source in the human mind, only in so far as it mirrors the 
outer world, ie , in its passivity, whereas the truths of reason have 
their source in our mind in itself or in its activity. 

Both kinds of truths fall into two classes, piimitive and deriva- 
tive. The primitive truths of fact are, as Descartes held, those 
of internal experience, and the derivative truths are inferred from 
them in accordance with the principle of sufficient reason, by 
their agreement with our perception of the world as a whole 
They are thus reached by probable reasoning — a department of 
logic which Leibnitz was the first to bring into prominence (pp 
84, 164, 168, 169, 343). The primitive truths of reasoning are 
identical (in later terminology, analytical) propositions the de- 
rivative truths being deduced from them by the principle of 
contradiction. The part of his logic on which Leibnitz laid the 
greatest stress was the analysis of these rational cognitions into 
their simplest elements — for he held that the root-notions (cogi- 
tationes primae) would be found to be few in number (pp 92, 93 ) 
— and the designation of them by universal characters or symbols, 1 
composite notions being denoted by the formulae formed by the 
union of several definite characters, and judgments by the relation 
of aequipollence among these formulae, so as to reduce the syllo- 
gism to a calculus. This is the main idea of Leibnitz’s “universal 
characteristic,” never fully worked out by him, which he regarded 
as one of the greatest discoveries of the age. An incidental result of 
its adoption would be the introduction of a universal symbolism 
of thought comparable to the symbolism of mathematics and in- 
telligible to all thinkers ( cf . p. 356). But the great revolution it 
would effect would chiefly consist in this, that truth and falsehood 
would be no longer matters of opinion but of correctness or error 
in calculation 2 (pp. 83, 84, 89, 93 K The old Aristotelian analytic 
is not to be superseded; but it is to be supplemented by this new 
method, for of itself it is but the ABC of logic. 

As the perception of the monad when clarified becomes thought, 
so the appetite of which all monads partake is raised to will, their 
spontaneity to freedom, in man (p. 669). The will is an effort or 
tendency to that which one finds good (p. 251), and is free only 
in the sense of being exempt from external control (pp. 262, 513, 
521), for it must always have a sufficient reason for its action de- 
termined by what seems good to it. The end determining the will 
is pleasure (p. 269), and pleasure is the sense of an increase of 
perfection (p. 670). A will guided by reason will sacrifice transi- 
tory and pursue constant pleasures or happiness, and in this 
weighing of pleasures consists true wisdom. Leibnitz, like Spinoza, 
says that freedom consists in following reason, servitude in fol- 
lowing the passions (p. 669), and that the passions proceed from 

1 Different symbolic systems were proposed by Leibnitz at different 
periods; cf. Kv6t, Leibnitzens Logik (1837), p. 37. 

2 The places at which Leibnitz anticipated the modem theory of logic 
mainly due to Boole arc pointed out in Mr. Venn’s Symbolic Logic 
(1881). 


confused perceptions (pp. 188, 269). In love one finds joy in the 
happiness of another; and from love follow justice and law. 

Theology. — Leibnitz makes the existence of God a postulate 
of morality as well as necessary for the realization of the monads. 
His theology is worked out in the Theodicee and his view of the 
universe as the best possible world defended. He contends that 
faith and reason are essentially harmonious (pp. 402, 479), and 
that nothing can be received as an article of faith which contra- 
dicts an eternal truth, though the ordinary physical order may be 
superseded by a higher. The ordinary arguments for the being of 
God are retained by Leibnitz in a modified form (p. 375) Des- 
cartes’s ontological proof is supplemented by the clause that God 
as the chs a se must either exist or be impossible (pp. 80, 177, 
708); in the cosmological proof he passes from the infinite series 
of finite causes to their sufficient reason which contains all changes 
in the series necessarily in itself (pp. 147, 708); and he argues 
teleologically from the existence of harmony among the monads 
without any mutual influence to God as the author of this har- 
mony (p. 430). In these proofs Leibnitz seems to have in view an 
extramundane power to whom the monads owe their reality, 
though such a conception evidently breaks the continuity and har- 
mony of his system, and can only be externally connected with it. 
But he also speaks in one place at any rate 1 of God as the “uni- 
versal harmony”; and the historians Erdmann and Zeller are of 
opinion that this is the only sense in which his system can be 
consistently theistic. Yet it would seem that to assume a purely 
active and therefore perfect monad as the source of all things is 
in accordance with the principle of continuity and with Leib- 
nitz’s conception of the gradation of existences. In this sense he 
sometimes speaks of God as the first or highest of the monads 
(p. 678), and of created substances proceeding from Him con- 
tinually by “figurations” (p. 708) or by “a sort of emanation as 
we produce our thoughts.” 2 

With his thoroughgoing optimism Leibnitz has to reconcile the 
existence of evil in the best of all possible worlds. 3 With this end 
in view he distinguishes (p. 655) between (1) metaphysical evil 
or imperfection, which is unconditionally willed by God as essen- 
tial to created beings; (2) physical evil, such as pain, which is 
conditionally willed by God as punishment or as a means to 
greater good (cf. p. 510); and (3) moral evil, in which the great 
difficulty lies, and which Leibnitz makes various attempts to ex- 
plain. He says that it was merely permitted, not willed, by God 
(p. 655), and, that being obviously no explanation, adds that it 
was permitted because it was foreseen that the world with evil 
would nevertheless be better than any other possible world (p 
350). He also speaks of the evil as a mere set-off to the good in 
the world, which it increases by contrast (p. 149), and at other 
times reduces moral to metaphysical evil by giving it a merely 
negative character, or says that their evil actions arc to be re- 
ferred to men alone, while it is only the power of action that 
comes from God, and the power of action is good (p. 658). 

The great problem of Leibnitz’s Thdodiccc thus remains un- 
solved. The suggestion that evil consists in a mere imperfection, 
like his idea of the monads proceeding from God by a continual 
emanation, was too bold and too inconsistent with his immediate 
apologetic aim to be carried out by him. Had he done so his 
theory would have transcended the independence of the monads 
with which it started, and found a deeper unity in the world than 
that resulting from the somewhat arbitrary assertion that the 
monads reflect the universe 

Bibliography — Editions — Up to iqoo no attempt had been made 
to publish the complete works. Several editions existed, but a vast 
mass of mss. (letters, etc.) remained only roughly classified in the Han- 
over library. The chief editions were: (1) L. Dutcns (Geneva, 1768), 
called Opera Omnia, but far from complete; (2) G. H. Pertz, Leib- 
nizens gesammelte Werke (1843-63) (1st ser History, 4 vols. ; 2nd ser. 
Philosophy, vol. i. correspondence with Arnauld, etc ; ed. C. L Grote- 
fend; 3rd ser. Mathematics, 7 vols., ed. C. J. Gerhardt) ; (3) Foucher 
de Careil (planned in 20 vols., 7 published, Paris, 1859-75), the same 
editor having previously published Lettres et opuscules inf dits de Leib- 
niz (1854-57) ; (4) Onno Klopp, Die Werke von Leibniz gemass seincm 

l Werke , cd. Klopp, iii. 259; cf. Op phil , p. 716. 

2 Werke , ed. Pertz, 2nd ser. vol. i , p. 167. 

3 “Si e’est ici lc meilleur des mondes possibles, que sont done les 
autres?” — Voltaire, Catuiide, ch vi. 
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Handschriftltchen Nachlasse in der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Hannover 
(ist series, Historico-Political and Political, io vols., 1864-77)* The 
Oeuvres de Leibnitz, by A. Jacques (2 vols., 1846) also deserves men- 
tion. The philosophical writings had been published by Raspc. 
(Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1765), by J. E. Erdmann, Leibnitii opera 
philos, quae extant Latina, Gallica, Germanica, omnia (Berlin, 1840), 
by P. Janet (2 vols., Paris, 1866, 2nd ed , 1900), and the fullest by 
C. J. Gerhardt, Die Philosophischen Schrijten von G. W. Leibniz 
(7 vols., 1875-90) ; cf. also Die kleinercn philos. wichtigeren Schrijten 
(trans. with commentary, J. H. von Kirchmann, 1879). The German 
works had also been partly published separately; G. E. Guhrauer 
(Berlin, 1838-40). Of the letters various collections had been published 
up to 1900, e.g.: C. J. Gerhardt (Halle, i860) and Der Briejwechsel 
von G. W. Leibnitz mit Mathematikern (1899); C orris pondenza tra 
L. A. Muratori e G. Leibnitz (1899) ; and cf. Neuc Beitrage zum 
Briejwechsel zwischen D. E. Jablonsky und G. W. Leibnitz (1899). 

In 1900 it was decided by scholars in Berlin and Paris that a really 
complete edition should be published, and with this object four 
German and four French critics were entrusted with the preliminary 
task of correlating the mss. in the royal library at Hanover. This 
process resulted in the preparation of the Kritischer Katalog der 
Leibnitz-Handschriftcn zur Vorbereitung der inter akademischen 
Leibniz- Ausgabe (1908), and certain other preliminary publications 
also were the outcome of it, e g., L. Couturat, Opuscules et fragments 
inidits (1903); E. Gertand, Leibnizens nackgelassene Schrijten physi - 
kalischen , mechanischen und technischen Inhalts (1906) ; Jean Baruzi, 
Leibniz (1909), containing unedited mss. and a sketch-biography; cj. 
the same author’s Leibniz et l* organisation religieuse de la terre (1907). 

Translations. — Of the Systema Theologicum (1850, C. W. Russell), 
of the correspondence with Clarke (1717) ; Works, by G. M. Duncan 
(New Haven, 1890) ; of the Nouveaux Essais, by A. G. Langley 
(1894) ; the Monadology and other Writings , by R. Latta (Oxford, 
1898). 

Biographical. — The materials for the life of Leibnitz, in addition 
to his own works, arc the notes of Eckhart (not published till 1779), 
the Floge by Fontenelle (read to the French academy in 1717), the 
“Eulogium,” by Wolf, in the Acta Eruditorium for July 1717, and 
the “Supplementum” to the same by Feller, published in his Otium 
Hannoveranum (Leipzig, 1718). The best biography is that of G. E. 
Guhrauer, G. W. Freiherr von Leibnitz (2 vols., Breslau, 1842; 
Nachlrage, Breslau, 1846). A shorter Life of G. W. von Leibnitz, on 
the Basis of the German Work of Guhrauer , has been published by 
J. M. Mackie (Boston, 1845). More recent works are those of L. 
Grote, Leibniz und seme Zeit (Hanover, 1869) ; E. Pfleiderer, Leibniz 
als patriot, Staalsmann, und Bildungstrager (Leipzig, 1870) ; the 
slighter volume of F. Kirchner, G. W . Leibniz : scin Leben und Denken 
(Kothen, 1876) ; Kuno Fischer, vol. iii. in Gesch. der neuern Phil- 
osophic (5th ed., 1920). 

Critical . — The monographs and essays on Leibnitz arc too numerous 
to mention, but reference may be made to Feuerbach, Darstcllung, 
Entwicklung, und Kritik der Leibnitz’ schen Phil. (2nd ed., Leipzig, 
1844) ; Nourrisson, La Philosophic de Leibniz (i860) ; R. Zimmcr- 
mann, Leibnitz und Ilcrbart: eine V ergleichung Hirer Monadologieen 
(Vienna, 1849) ; 0 . Caspari, Leibniz’ Philosophic beleuchtet vom 
Gesicktspunkt der physikalischen Grundbegriffe von Kraft und Stop 
(Leipzig, i 87 o) ; G. Hartenstein, “Locke’s Lehrc von der menschl. 
Erk. in Vergl. mit Leibniz’s Kritik dersclben dargestellt,” in the 
Abhandl. d. philol.-hist. Cl. d. K. Sachs. Gesells. d. B'iss , vol. iv. 
(Leipzig, 1865) ; G. Class, Die metaph. V oraussetzungen des Leibnitz - 
ischen Determinismus (Tubingen, 1874) ; F. B. Kv£t, Leibnilzens Logik 
(Prague, 1857) ; the essays on Leibnitz in Trendelenburg’s Beitrage, 
vols. ii. and iii. (1855-67); L. Neff, Leibniz als Sprachforscher 
(Heidelberg, 1870-71) ; J. Schmidt, Leibniz und Baumgartcn (Halle, 
1875) ; D. Nolen, La Critique de Kant et la Xl&taphysiquc de Leibniz 
(1875); and the exhaustive work of A. Pichler, Die Theologie des 
Leibniz (Munich, 1869-70). Among the more recent works are: 
C. Braig, Lotbniz: sein Leben tend die Bedeutung seiner Lehre (1907) ; 
E. Cassirer, Leibniz’ System in seinem wissenschaftlichen Grundlagen 
(1902) ; L. Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz d’apr&s des documents 
inidits (1901); L. Davill6, Leibniz historian (1909); Kuno Fischer, 
G. W. Leibnitz (1920) ; R. B. Frenzel, Der Associationsbegriff bei 
Leibniz (1898) ; R. Ilerbertz, Die Lehrc vom Unbewussten im System 
des Leibniz (1905); H. Hoffmann, Die Leibniz’sche Religions - 
philosophic in ihre'r geschichtlichen SteUung (1903) ; W. Kabitz, Die 
Philosophic des jungen Leibniz (1909), a study of the development 
of the Leibnitzian system; H. L. Koch, Materie und Organismus bei 
Leibniz (1908); G. Nicl, L’Optimisme de Leibniz (1888); Bertrand 
A. W. Russell, A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz 
(1900) ; F. Schmoger, Leibniz in seiner SteUung zur tellurischen Physik 
(1901) ; A. Silberstein, Leibnizens Apriorismus in Verhaltnis zu seiner 
Metaphysik (1904); Stein, Leibniz und Spinoza (1890); F. Thilly, 
Leibnizens Streit gegen Locke in Ansehung der angeborenen Ideen 
(1891) ; R. Urbach, Leibnizens Rechlfertigung des Vebels in der besten 
Welt (iqoi) ; W. Werckmeister, Der Leibnizsche Substanzbegriff 
(1899); F. G. F Wernicke, Leibniz’ Lehre von der Freiheit des 
menschlichcn Widens (1890) ; H. Ganz, Das Unbewusste bei Leibnitz 
in Beziehung zu Modernen Theorien (Zurich, 1917); W. Wundt, 


Leibniz (Leipzig, 1917); H. Schmalenbach, Leibniz (Miinchen, 1921). 

(W. R. So.) 

LEICESTER, EARLS OF. The first holdef of this English 
earldom belonged to the family of Beaumont, although a certain 
Saxon named Edgar has been described as the ist earl of Leices- 
ter. Robert de Beaumont (d. 1118) is frequently but erro- 
neously considered to have received the earldom from Henry I., 
about 1107; his son Robert was undoubtedly earl of Leicester 
in 1 13 1. The 3rd Beaumont earl, another Robert, was also steward 
of England, a dignity attached to the earldom of Leicester from 
this time until 1399. The earldom reverted to the crown when 
Robert de Beaumont, the 4th earl, died in 1204. 

In 1207 Simon IV., count of Montfort ( q.v .), nephew and heir 
of Earl Robert, was confirmed in the possession of the earldom 
by King John, but it was forfeited when his son, the famous 
Simon de Montfort, was attainted and was killed at Evesham in 
1265. Henry III.’s son Edmund, earl of Lancaster, was also earl 
of Leicester and steward of England, obtaining these offices a 
few months after Earl Simon’s death, and the title remained with 
his heirs until it was merged in the crown on the accession 
of Henry IV. 

In 1564 Queen Elizabeth created her favourite, Lord Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester (q.v.). At his death the title became 
extinct. In 1618 the earldom of Leicester was revived in favour 
of Robert Sidney, Viscount Lisle, a nephew of the late earl and a 
brother of Sir Philip Sidney; it remained in this family until the 
death of Jocelyn (1682-1743), the 7th earl of this line, in 1743. 
Jocelyn left no legitimate children, but a certain John Sidney 
claimed to be his son and consequently to be 8th earl of 
Leicester. 

In 1744, the year after Jocelyn’s death, Thomas Coke, Baron 
Lovel (c. 1695-1759), was made earl of Leicester, but the title 
became extinct on his death in 1759. The next family to hold the 
earldom was that of Townshend, George Townshend (1755-1811) 
being created earl of Leicester in 1784. When his son George 
Ferrars Townshend, the 3rd marquess (1778-1855), died the 
earldom again became extinct. Before this date, however, an- 
other earldom of Leicester was in existence. This was created in 
1837 in favour of Thomas William Coke, who had inherited the 
estates of his relative Thomas Coke, earl of Leicester. To dis- 
tinguish his earldom from that held by the Townshends Coke 
was ennobled as earl of Leicester of Holkham. 

See G. E. C(okayne), Complete Peerage, vol. v. (1893). 

LEICESTER, ROBERT DUDLEY, Earl of (c. 1531- 
1588), English statesman, was the son of John Dudley, duke of 
Northumberland (q.v.), and brother of Guildford Dudley, the 
husband of Lady Jane Grey. After his brother’s execution he 
shared in the disgrace of his family. Pie was sent to the Tower, 
and was sentenced to death ; but the queen not only pardoned and 
restored him to liberty, but appointed him master of the ordnance 
On the accession of Elizabeth he was also made master of the 
horse. He was then, perhaps, about seven-and-twenty, and rose 
rapidly in the queen’s favour. At an early age he had been mar- 
ried to Amy, daughter of Sir John Robsart. Amy visited her hus- 
band in the Tower during his imprisonment; but afterwards when, 
under the new queen, he was much at court, she lived .a good deal 
apart from him. He visited her, however, at times, in different 
parts of the country, and his expenses show that he treated her 
liberally. In Sept. 1560 she was staying at Cumnor Hall in Berk- 
shire, the house of one Anthony Forster, when she died from a fall 
downstairs, under circumstances which aroused suspicions of foul 
play. Her death had been surmised some time before as a thing 
that would remove an obstacle to Dudley’s marriage with the 
queen, with whom he stood high in favour. The story of Amy 
Robsart is famous through Sir Walter Scott’s treatment of it in 
Kenilworth. Her husband continued to rise in the queen’s favour. 
She made him a knight of the Garter, and bestowed on him the 
castle of Kenilworth, the lordship of Denbigh and other lands in 
Warwickshire and in Wales. In Sept. 1564 she created him baron 
of Denbigh, and immediately afterwards earl of Leicester. In the 
preceding month, when she visited Cambridge, she at his request 
addressed the university in Latin. The honours shown him 
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excited jealousy, especially as he was known to entertain still more 
ambitious hopes, which the queen apparently did not discourage. 
The earl of Sussex, in opposition to him, strongly favoured a 
match with the archduke Charles of Austria. Meanwhile Eliza- 
beth, in 1564, recommended Leicester as a husband for Mary 
Queen of Scots. It may be doubted how far the proposal was 
serious. A few years later he formed an ambiguous connection 
with. the baroness dowager of Sheffield, claimed by the lady to 
have been a valid marriage, though it was concealed from the 
queen. But she married again during Leicester’s life, when he, too, 
had found a new partner. Long afterwards, her son, Sir Robert 
Dudley, sought to establish his legitimacy; but his suit was 
stopped, and the documents connected with it sealed up by an 
order of the Star Chamber. 

In 1575 Queen Elizabeth visited the earl at Kenilworth, where 
she was entertained for some days with great magnificence. Next 
year Walter, earl of Essex, died in Ireland, and Leicester’s subse- 
quent marriage with his widow again gave rise to very serious im- 
putations. Report said that he had had two children by her during 
her husband’s absence in Ireland, and, as the feud between the two 
earls was notorious, Leicester’s enemies easily suggested that he 
had poisoned his rival. The marriage tended to Leicester’s dis- 
credit and was kept secret at first; but it was revealed to the 
queen in 1579 by Simier, an emissary of the duke of Alenqon, 
to whose projected match with Elizabeth the earl seemed to be 
the principal obstacle. The queen had some thought, it is said, of 
committing Leicester to the Tower, but was dissuaded from doing 
so by his rival the earl of Sussex. Leicester had not, indeed, fa- 
voured the Alengon marriage, but otherwise he had sought to 
promote a league with France against Spain. He and Burleigh had 
listened to proposals from France for the conquest and division of 
Flanders, and they were in the secret about the capture of Brill. 
When Alen<;on actually arrived, indeed, in August 1579, Dudley 
being in disgrace, showed himself for a time anti-French; but he 
soon returned to his former policy. He encouraged Drake’s pirati- 
cal expeditions against the Spaniards and had a share in the booty 
brought home. In Feb. 1582 he, with a number of other noblemen 
and gentlemen, escorted the duke of Alen<;on on his return to Ant- 
werp to be invested with the government of the Low Countries. 
In 1584 he inaugurated an association for the protection of Queen 
Elizabeth against conspirators. About this time there issued from 
the press the famous pamphlet, supposed to have been the work 
of Parsons the Jesuit, entitled Leicester's Commonwealth (some- 
times known as Father Parsons' Green Coat), which was sup- 
pressed by letters from the privy council, in which it was declared 
that the charges against the earl were to the queen’s certain knowl- 
edge untrue; nevertheless they were believed in by some who 
had no sympathy with the Jesuits long after Leicester’s death. 

In 1585 Leicester was appointed commander of an expedition 
to the Low Countries in aid of the revolted provinces, and sailed 
with a fleet of 50 ships to Flushing. In January 1586 he was in- 
vested with the government of the provinces, but received a strong 
reprimand from the queen for acting without her authorization. 
Leicester was allowed to retain his dignity; but affairs did not 
prosper under his management. The most brilliant achievement 
of the war was the action at Zutphen, in which his nephew Sir 
Philip Sidney was slain. Disagreements increasing between him 
and the States, he was recalled by the queen; and in 1588 he was 
appointed lieutenant-general of the army mustered at Tilbury to 
resist Spanish invasion. After the crisis was past he was returning 
home to Kenilworth, when he was attacked by sudden illness and 
died at his house at Cornbury in Oxfordshire, on Sept. 4. 

Such are the main facts of Leicester’s life. Of his character it is 
more difficult to speak with confidence. Being in person tall and 
remarkably handsome, he improved these advantages by a very 
ingratiating manner. A man of ability and ambition, he was vain, 
and presumed at times upon his influence with the queen to a de- 
gree that brought upon him a sharp rebuff. Yet Elizabeth stood by 
him. He was a man of princely tastes, especially in architecture. 
At court he became latterly the leader of the Puritan party, and his 
letters were pervaded by expressions of religious feeling which it 
is hard to believe were insincere. Of the darker suspicions against 


him it is enough to say that much was certainly reported beyond 
the truth; but there remain some facts sufficiently disagreeable, 
and others, perhaps, sufficiently mysterious, to make a just esti- 
mate of the man a rather perplexing problem. 

Bibliography. — A general account of Leicester will be found in the 
Memoirs of the Sidneys prefixed to Collins’s Letters and Memorials 
of State ; but the fullest yet published is Sidney Lee’s article in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography (1888) w r herc the sources arc given. 
Leicester’s career has to be made out from documents and state papers, 
especially from the Hatfield mss. and Major Hume’s Calendar 
of documents from the Spanish archives bearing on the history of 
Queen Elizabeth. Of others the principal are Digges’s Compleat Am- 
bassador (1655), John Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth and the 
Leycester Correspondence edited by J. Bruce for the Camden Society. 
For Amy Robsart’s death see the English Historical Review, xiii. 83, 
giving the full text (in English) of De Quadra’s letter of Sept, n, 1560, 
on which so much has been built, 

LEICESTER, ROBERT SIDNEY, Earl of (1563-1626), 
second son of Sir Henry Sidney ( q.v .), was born on Nov. 19, 1563, 
and was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, afterwards travelling 
on the Continent for some years between 1578 and 1583. In 1585 
he was elected member of parliament for Glamorganshire; and 
in the same year he went with his elder brother Sir Philip Sidney 
(q.v.) to the Netherlands, where he served in the war against 
Spain under his uncle Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester. After 
visiting Scotland on a diplomatic mission in 1588, and France on 
a similar errand in 1593, he returned to the Netherlands in 1596, 
where he rendered distinguished service in the war for the next 
two years. He had been appointed governor of Flushing in 1588, 
and he spent much time there till 1603, when, on the accession 
of James I., he returned to England. James raised him at once 
to the peerage as Baron Sidney of Penshurst, and he was appointed 
chamberlain to the queen consort. In 1605 he was created Viscount 
Lisle, and in 1618 earl of Leicester, the latter title having become 
extinct in 158S on the death of his uncle, whose property he had 
inherited. ( See Leicester, Earls of.) Leicester was a man of 
taste and a patron of literature, whose cultured mode of life at 
his country seat, Penshurst, was celebrated in verse by Ben Jonson. 
The earl died at Penshurst on July 13, 1626. 

Robert Sidney, 2nd earl of Leicester of the 1618 creation 
(1595-1677), born on Dec. 1, 1595, was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford; he was called to the bar in 1618, having already 
served in the army in the Netherlands during his father’s govern- 
orship of Flushing, and having entered parliament as member for 
Wilton in 1614. In 1616 he was given command of an English 
regiment in the Dutch service; and having succeeded his father 
as earl of Leicester in 1626, he was employed on diplomatic busi- 
ness in Denmark in 1632, and in France from 1636 to 1641. He 
was then appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland in place of the earl 
of Strafford, but he waited in vain for instructions from the king, 
and in 1643 he was compelled to resign the office without having 
set foot in Ireland. After his resignation of the lord-lieutenancy 
of Ireland, he retired into private life. In 1649 the younger 
children of the king were for a time committed to his care at 
Penshurst. He died at Penshurst on Nov. 2, 1677. 

Leicester’s eldest son, Philip, 3rd earl (1619-1698), known 
for the greater part of his life as Lord Lisle, became lieutenant- 
general of Ireland under Ormonde; he strongly favoured the par- 
liamentary cause and in 1647 he was appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland by the parliament. Named one of Charles I.’s judges, 
he refused to take part in the trial; but he afterwards served in 
Cromwell’s council of state, and sat in the Protector’s Hpuse of 
Lords. Lisle stood high in Cromwell’s favour, but nevertheless 
obtained a pardon at the Restoration. 

See Sydney Papers, ed. A. Collins (2 vols , 1746) ; Sydney Papers, 
edited by R. W. Blencowe (1825) containing the 2nd earl of Leicester’s 
journal; Clarendon, History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England (8 vols., Oxford, 1826) ; S. R. Gardiner, History of the Great 
Civil War (3 vols., London, 1886-91). 

LEICESTER, a municipal county and the county town of 
Leicestershire, England; on the river Soar, a southern tributary 
of the Trent, 99 m. N.N.W, from London by the L.M.S. railway. 
It is served also by the L.N.E. railway and by the Leicester canal. 
Pop. (1921) 234,143. Leicester was created a city in 1919. 

The Romano British town of Ratae Coritanorum, on the Fosse 
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Way, was a municipality in a.d. i 20-1 21. Leicester was called a 
“burh” in 918, and a city in Domesday. Until 874 it was the seat 
of a bishopric. In 1086 the king and Hugh de Grantmesnil had 
much land in Leicester; by 1101 the latter’s share had passed to 
Robert of Meulan, to whom the rest of the town belonged. Lei- 
cester thus became the largest mesne borough. In the 13th century 
the town developed its own form of government by a mayor and 
24 jurats. In 1464 Edward IV. made the mayor and four of the 
council justices of the peace. In 1489 Henry VII. added 48 
burgesses to the council and made it a close body. In 1589 Eliza- 
beth incorporated the town James I. granted charters in 1605 
and 1610; and Charles I. in 1630. In 1684 the charters were 
surrendered; a new one granted by James II. was rescinded by 
proclamation in 1688. 

Leicester was represented in parliament by two members from 
1295 to 1918, it now has three. It has had a prescriptive market 
now held on Wednesday and Saturday since the 13th century. 
Leicester has been a centre for brewing and the manufacture of 
woollen goods since the 13th century. Knitting frames for hosiery 
were introduced about 1680. Boot manufacture became important 
in the 19th century. 

Roman remains include a portion of Roman masonry known as 
the Jewry Wall; several pavements have been unearthed; among 
other remains, is a milestone from the Fosse Way, marking a 
distance of 2 m. from Ratae. St. Nicholas is early Norman with 
Roman material. St. Mary de Castro church, with Norman re- 
mains, including sedilia, shows Early English work in the tower 
and elsewhere, and has a Decorated spire. All Saints church has 
Norman remains. St. Martin’s, mainly Early English, is a cruci- 
form structure. St. Margaret’s, with Early English nave, has 
extensive Perpendicular additions. North of the town are re- 
mains of an abbey of Black Canons founded in 1143. The ruins 
of the castle include parts of the Norman hall, two gateways, and 
the artificial Mount on which the keep stood The old town hall 
was formerly the gild-hall of Corpus Christ i. There is a valuable 
library founded in the 17th century. The Trinity hospital was 
founded in 1331 by Henry Plantagenet, earl of Lancaster and of 
Leicester, and Wyggeston’s hospital (1513). In 1921 a university 
college was founded. The Abbey Park is a pleasure ground; there 
are also Victoria Park, St. Margaret’s Pasture and other grounds. 
The staple trade is hosiery, an old-established industry; there are 
also manufactures of elastic webbing, cotton and lace, rubber, 
boots and shoes, ebonite, furniture, tobacco and printing; iron- 
works, maltings and brick-works. Leicester became a county bor- 
ough in 1888, and the bounds were extended and constituted one 
civil parish in 1892. A measure creating a diocese of Leicester 
has received the royal assent. The diocese embraces all of Lei- 
cestershire and St. Martin’s church is the cathedral. 

LEICESTER OF HOLKHAM, THOMAS tVILLIAM 
COKE, Earl of (1754-1842), English agriculturist, known as 
Coke of Norfolk, was the eldest son of Wenman Roberts, who 
assumed the name of Coke in 1750. He was born on May 6, 
1754 and succeeded to his father’s estates at Holkham and else- 
where. From 1776 to 1784, from 1790 to 1806, and again from 
1807 to 1832 Coke was member of parliament for Norfolk; he 
was a friend and supporter of Charles James Fox and a sturdy 
and aggressive Whig, acting upon the maxim taught him by his 
father “never to trust a Tory.” Coke’s chief interests, however, 
were in the country, and his fame is that of an agriculturist. His 
land around Holkham in Norfolk was poor and neglected, but he 
introduced many improvements, obtained the best expert advice, 
and in a few years wheat was grown upon his farms, and the 
breed of cattle, sheep and pigs greatly improved. It has been 
said that “his practice is really the basis of every treatise on 
modern agriculture *’ Under his direction the rental of the Holk- 
ham estate is said to have increased from £2,200 to over £20,000 
a year. In 1837 Coke was created earl of Leicester of Holkham. 
Leicester, who was a strong and handsome man and a fine sports- 
man, died at Longford Hall in Derbyshire on June 30, 1842. He 
was twice married, and Thomas William, his son by his second 
marriage, succeeded to his earldom. 

See A. M. W. Stirling, Coke of Norfolk and his Friends (1907). 


LEICESTERSHIRE, a midland county of England, bounded 
north by Nottinghamshire, east by Lincolnshire and Rutland, 
south-east by Northamptonshire, south-west by Warwickshire, 
and north-west by Derbyshire, also touching Staffordshire on the 
west. The area is 823-6 sq. miles. 

The main topographical feature of Leicestershire is the broad 
valley of the Soar, running south to north and separating the 
Charnwood forest from the uplands of the east. The rivei; abo 
divides the county geologically, the Jurassic forming the higher 
land of the cast, and the Triassic the plain of the west with masses 
of older rocks protruding in places forming higher land. North- 
west of Leicester is the Charnwood forest, composed of pre- 
Cambrian volcanic ashes, grits and slates into which igneous rocks 
of granitic and dioritic composition were intruded in later pre- 
Cambrian times. These emerge from the Trias plain of Keuper- 
Marls and form a series of barren ridges which contrast with the 
deep fertile valleys of red marl between them. There are in- 
trusions of igneous rocks south-west of Leicester at Sapscot, 
Croft, etc. West of the Charnwood forest are the outcrops of the 
Carboniferous limestones and coal measures of the Leicester coal- 
field which represents the southward projection of the Pennine 
system below the Trias. These are faulted in places. The region 
was heavily glaciated in the Pleistocene and the older beds have 
been covered with boulder clay, whilst the gravel and sand beds 
in the valleys, which have yielded remains of mammoths, repre- 
sent a late phase of the Ice age. 

History and Early Settlement. — Leicestershire is poor in 
pre-historic remains, the earliest being “Neolithic” implements of 
Hint and other stone found on the north of the Charnwood forest, 
around Leicester and Mount Sorrel, and at Osbaston in the south- 
west in the unforested patches. There is some evidence of Bronze 
age settlements in south Leicestershire, and also on Beacon hill 
in the Charnwood forest which seems to have been in early times 
an important place for defensive purposes. At the time of the 
Roman invasion the region was sparsely populated by the Coritani. 
Even in Roman times there is little evidence of settlement apart 
from Leicester itself, and Venonae at the crossing of the Fosse 
way and Watling street. Leicester (Ratae) also was a cross- 
roads on the Fosse way. There are a few minor settlements along 
these two routes, on Watling street, which runs along the south- 
western boundary, and Fosse way, traversing the county north- 
wards through Leicester to Lincoln. 

The district which is now Leicestershire was reached in the 
6th century by Anglian invaders who, making their way across 
the Trent, penetrated as far as Leicester, the fall of which may be 
dated at about 556. In 679 the district formed the kingdom of 
the Middle Angles within the kingdom of Mercia, and on the sub- 
division of the Mercian see in that year was formed into a 
separate bishopric having its see at Leicester. In the gth century 
the district was subjugated by the Danes, and Leicester became 
one of the five Danish boroughs. It was recovered by Aethelfiaed 
in 918, but the Northmen regained their supremacy shortly after, 
and the prevalence of Scandinavian place-names in the county 
bears evidence of the extent of their settlement. Leicestershire 
was a shire in the 10th century, and at the time of the Domesday 
survey was divided into the four wapentakes of Guthlaxton, 
Framland, Goscote and Gartree. The Leicestershire survey of the 
1 2th century shows an additional grouping of the vills into small 
hundreds, which have completely disappeared. In the reign of 
Edward I. the divisions appear as hundreds, and in the reign of 
Edward III. the additional hundred of Sparkenhoe was formed 
out of Guthlaxton. Before the 17th century Goscote was divided 
into East and West Goscote. Until 1566 Leicestershire and War- 
wickshire had a common sheriff, the shire-court for the former 
being held at Leicester. Leicestershire constituted an archdea- 
conry within the diocese of Lincoln from 1092 until its trans- 
ference to Peterborough in 1837. In 1143 the Benedictine monks 
founded an abbey near Leicester; a nunnery was founded at 
Gracedieu in 1240, and an Augustinian priory in Charnwood in 
the 1 2th century. 

The main historical events connected with the county were the 
siege and capture of Leicester by Henry II. in 1173 on the 
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rebellion t of the earl of Leicester, and the surrender of Leicester 
to Prince Edward in 1264. Parliament was held at Leicester in 
1414. The battle of Bosworth was fought in the county in 1485. 
In the Civil War the greater part of the county favoured the 
parliament, though the mayor and some members of the corpo- 
ration of Leicester sided with the king, and in 1642 the citizens 
of Leicester on a summons from Prince Rupert lent Charles 
£500. In 1645 Leicester was twice captured by the Royalist forces. 
Before the Conquest large estates in Leicestershire were held by 
Earls Ralf, Morcar, Waltheof and Harold, but the Domesday 
survey of 1086 reveals an almost total displacement of English 
by Norman landholders, only a few estates being retained by 
Englishmen as under-tenants. The first lay-tenant mentioned in 
the survey is Robert, count of Meulan, ancestor of the Beaumont 
family and afterwards earl of Leicester, to whose fief was annexed 
the holding of Hugh de Grantmesnil. Robert de Toeni, another 
Domesday tenant, founded Belvoir castle (the seat of the dukes 
of Rutland) and priory. The fief of Robert de Buci was bestowed 
on Richard Basset, founder of Laund abbey, in the reign of Henry 
I. Loughborough was an ancient seat of the Despenser family, 
and Brookesby was the seat of the Villiers and the birthplace of 
George Villiers, the famous duke of Buckingham. Melton Mow- 
bray was named from its former lords, the Mowbrays, descend- 
ants of Nigel de Albini, the founder of Axholme priory. 

The woollen industry flourished in Leicestershire in Norman 
times, and in 1343 Leicestershire wool was rated at a high value. 
Coal was worked at Coleorton in the early 15th century and at 
Measham in the 17th century. The famous blue slate of Swith- 
land has been quarried from time immemorial, and the lime- 
stone quarry at Barrow-on-Soar is also very old; the monks of 
the abbey of St. Mary de Pre formerly enjoyed the tithe of its 
produce. The staple manufacture of the county, that of hosiery, 
originated in the 17th century, the chief centres being Leicester, 
Hinckley and Loughborough, and before the development of 
steam-driven frames in the 19th century hand framework knit- 
ting of hose and gloves was carried on in about a hundred 
villages. Wool-carding was an extensive industry before 1840. 

In 1290 Leicestershire returned two members to parliament. 
Under the Reform Act of 1832 the county returned four members 
in two divisions until the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885, 
under which it returned four members in four divisions. 

The most noteworthy churches are found in the towns, as at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Hinckley, Leicester, Loughborough, Lutter- 
worth, Market Bosworth, Market Harborough and Melton Mow- 
bray. The principal old castle is that of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, while 
at Kirby Muxloe there is a picturesque fortified mansion of Tudor 
date. There are several good Elizabethan mansions, as that at 
Laund, in the east of the county. 

Industries. — The soil is loamy and affords rich pasture for 
cattle and sheep, especially east of the Soar, while the corn 
crops are grown chiefly on the lighter soil of the west. The propor- 
tion of pasture land is large and is increasing. Dairy farming is 
extensively carried on, Stilton cheese is manufactured near Melton 
Mowbray on the Melton ridge and is said to be localized because 
of the flavour which the soil gives to the milk. Cattle are reared 
in large numbers, while of sheep the New Leicester breed is well 
known. It was introduced by Robert Bakewell the agriculturist, 
who was born near Loughborough in 1725. He also improved the 
breed of horses by the importation of mares from Flanders. The 
county specializes in the fattening of two-year-old cattle in the 
summer; these are sold in autumn, leaving large areas free for 
hunting. 

The county is specially famed for fox-hunting, Leicester and 
Melton Mowbray being favourite centres, while the kennels of 
the Quorn hunt are located at Quorndon near Mount Sorrel. For 
this reason Leicestershire is rich in good riding horses. 

Coal is worked in the Leicester coalfield around Coalville, Cole- 
orton and Moira, which is of a quality suited for household use. 
Most of it is consumed in other districts owing to lack of large 
industries in the county. Iron of a low grade is worked around 
Tilton, Corby and Besborough, and there are iron furnaces at 
Holwell and Asfordby. Limestone is worked in various parts, 


and in the Soar valley there are large limeworks manufacturing 
hydraulic cement. Granites are quarried near Mount Sorrel, 
Bardon and Groby for road making, and also at Sapscot and 
Stoney Stanton. Apart from the mining industries, the staple 
manufacture of Leicestershire is hosiery centred at Leicester, with 
minor centres at Hinckley, Barweli and East Stilton, for which 
the long staple wool is obtained from home-bred sheep. Cotton 
hose are also manufactured. Loughborough also has hosiery fac- 
tories and in addition is an engineering and bell founding centre. 
Leicester is the centre of the leather industry and the towns of 
the Soar and the Wreake valleys are also engaged in this indus- 
try. There are large rubber works at Leicester and at Melton 
Mowbray elastic webbing and iron founding are carried on. 

The L.M.S. railway serves Market Harborough, Leicester and 
Loughborough, having an important junction at Trent (on that 
river) for Derby and Nottingham. Branches radiate from Leices- 
ter to Melton Mowbray, to Coalville, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Moira 
and Burton-upon-Trent, with others through the mining district 
of the north-west which is also served by a branch of the L M S 
railway from Nuneaton to Market Bosworth, Coalville and 
Loughborough. This company serves Market Harborough from 
Rugby, and branches of the L.N.E. railway serve Market Har- 
borough, Leicester and Melton Mowbray. The L.N.E. railway 
passes through Lutterworth, Leicester and Loughborough. The 
principal canals are the Union and Grand Union, which with 
various branches are connected with the Grand Junction, and 
the Ashby-de-la-Zouch canal, which joins the Coventry canal at 
Nuneaton. The Loughborough canal serves that town, connecting 
with the river Soar. 

Administration. — The area of the administrative county is 
532,789 ac.; the population (1921) 494,469. The county contains 
six hundreds. The municipal boroughs are: Leicester, the county 
town and a county borough (pop. in ig2i, 234,143), Lough- 
borough, 25,847. The county is in the Midland circuit and has one 
court of quarter sessions. The county borough of Leicester has 
a separate court of quarter sessions and a separate commission of 
the peace. The county is divided into four parliamentary divi- 
sions (Melton, Loughborough, Bosworth, Harborough;, each 
returning one member; and the parliamentary borough of Leices- 
ter returns three members A new measure brings the county into 
the diocese of Leicester. It was formerly in the diocese of Peter- 
borough. 

See Victoria County History, Leicestershire ; W. Burton, Description 
of Leicestershire (1622); John Nicholls, History and Antiquities of 
the County of Leicester (London, 1795-1815). 

LEIDY, JOSEPH (1823-1891), American scientist, was 
born at Philadelphia, Pa., on Sept. 9, 1823. After receiving an 
early education in private schools he entered the University of 
Pennsylvania and in 1844 graduated in medicine. He soon after 
became librarian and a curator at the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia, and in 1847 was made chairman of the board 
of curators, which position he held for a period of 44 years. In 
1853 he was appointed professor of anatomy at the University 
of Pennsylvania, which position he held until his death, becoming 
director of the biological department in 1884. In addition to these 
duties he was professor of natural history at Swarthmore college 
from 1871 also until his death. He won distinction as an anatom- 
ist, especially in the field of comparative anatomy. His Elementary 
Treatise on Human Anatomy (1861; rev. and enl., 18S9) was for 
many years the classic American text-book on the subject. His 
Researches into the Comparative Anatomy of the Liver (1848) 
was the first thorough study of that organ. Leidy spent much 
time in microscopical study of the lower forms of life. His book 
A Flora and Fauna Within Living Animals (1853) was the first 
important study of the parasites of the alimentary canal. Leidy \s 
discovery of Trichina spiralis in pork led to Leuckart’s discovery 
of the cause and mode of preventing trichinosis in man. In 1886 
Leidy expressed his opinion that hookworm was the cause of 
pernicious anemia in the United States. He also became the chief 
American authority of his time on protozoa. His Fresh Water 
Rhizopods of North America (1879) is still a standard work. 
This, and many others of his books are illustrated by his own 
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drawings, noted for their delicate accuracy, especially in micro- 
scopical studies. His Synopsis of Entozoa , described and named 
more than 100 new species. 

It was as a vertebrate palaeontologist, however, that Leidy 
won his chief fame. Before his time there were but a few scattered 
papers on the subject in America, and the discovery of new fossil 
deposits in the western States offered him an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to lay the foundation of American palaeontology, his 
knowledge of comparative anatomy being his chief aid in the 
work. His Ancient Fauna of Nebraska (1853) was the most 
important contribution to the subject in America up to that time. 
He followed this with monographs on the extinct sloth tribe, the 
extinct ox, horse, etc., and in 1865 published Cretaceous Reptiles 
of the United States . All the fossils of the F. V. Hayden Expe- 
dition in the Rocky Mountains (1853-66) were given to Leidy 
for determination, the results appearing in Extinct Mammalian 
Fauna of Dakota and Nebraska (1869), which contained many 
species and genera unknown to science, and others hitherto not 
known to have existed on the American continent The book is 
described by H. F. Osborn as “with the possible exception of 
Cope’s Tertiary Vertebrates , the most important palaeontological 
work which America has produced ” The discovery of Eocene 
material in Wyoming and Oregon beds, geologically older than 
the Nebraska and Dakota beds, provided the material for Leidy’s 
last major palaeontological work, Contributions td the Extinct 
Vertebrate Fauna of the Western Territories (1873). His death 
occurred at Philadelphia on April 30, 1891 

Bibliography. — H. F. Osborn, “Biographical Memoir of Joseph 
Leidy,” National Academy of Sciences, Biographical Memoirs, vol. vii. 
(1913); H. C. Chapman, “Memoir of Joseph Leidy,” Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Proceedings (1891) ; W S. W. 
Ruschenberger, “Sketch of the Life of Joseph Leidy,” Am. Philos. 
Soc., Proceedings, vol. xxx. (1892). All contain extensive bibliographies 
of Leidy’s writings, that in Osborn listing over 600 titles. Researches 
in Helminthology and Parasitology, a collection of Leidy’s papers, was 
edited by J. Leidy, Jr. in 1904. 

LEIF ERICSSON (fl. 999-1000), Scandinavian discoverer 
of America, of Icelandic family, the first known European dis- 
coverer of “Vinland,” “Vineland” or “Wineland, the Good,” in 
North America. He was a son of Eric the Red ( Eirikr hum raudi 
Thorvaldsson), the founder of the earliest Scandinavian settle- 
ments — from Iceland — in Greenland (985). In 999 he went from 
Greenland to the court of King Olaf Tryggvason in Norway, and 
was commissioned by him to proclaim Christianity in Greenland. 
Leif was driven far out of his course by contrary weather — this 
time to lands (in America) “of which he had previously had no 
knowledge,” where “self-sown” wheat grew, and vines, and 
“mosur” wood. Leif took specimens of all these, and returned 
to his father’s home in Brattahiid on Ericsfiord in Greenland. 

Such is the account of the Saga of Eric the Red/ supported by 
a number of briefer references in early Icelandic and other litera- 
ture. The less trustworthy history of the Flatey Book makes 
Biarni Heriulfsson in 985 discover Helluland (Labrador?) as well 
as other western lands which he does not explore, not even per- 
mitting his men to land; while Leif Ericsson follows up Biami’s 
discoveries, begins the exploration of Helluland, Markland and 
Vinland, and realizes some of the charms of the last named, where 
he winters. But this secondary authority (the Flatey Book narra- 
tive) which till lately formed the basis of all general knowledge 
as to Vinland, abounds in contradictions and difficulties from 
which Eric the Red Saga is comparatively free. Looking at the 
record in Eric the Red Saga, it would seem probable that Leif’s 
Vinland answers to some part of southern Nova Scotia. See Vin- 
land. (As to Helluland and Markland see Thorfinn Karl- 

SEFNI.) 

The MSS. of Eric the Red’s Saga are Nos. 544 and 557 of the 
Ame-Magnaean collection in Copenhagen; the MS. of the Flatey 
Book, was presented in 1662 to the Royal Library of Denmark, of 
which it is still one of the chief treasures. These leading narratives 
are supplemented by Adam of Bremen, Gesta Hammaburgensis 
ecclesiae pontificum, chap. 38 (247 Lappenberg) of book iv. (often 
separately entitled Descriptio Insxdarum Aqtdlonis ; Adam’s is the 
earliest extant reference to Vinland, c. 1070) ; we have also notices of 
Vinland in the Ltbellus Islandorum of Ari Frodi ( c . 1120), the oldest 
Icelandic historian; in the Kristni Saga (repeated in Snorri Sturlason’s 


Heimskringla) ; in Eyrbyggia Saga ( c . 1250); in Gretti i Saga { c . 
1290) ; and in an Icelandic cnorography of the 14th century, or earlier, 
partly derived from the famous traveller Abbot Nicolas of Thing-eyrar 
(+ 1159 ). (C. R. B.) 

LEIGH, EDWARD (1602-1671), English Puritan and 
theologian, born at Shawell, Leicestershire, was educated at Mag- 
dalen hall, Oxford, from 1616, and subsequently became a member 
of the Middle Temple. In 1636 he entered parliament as member 
for Stafford, and during the Civil War held a colonelcy in the par- 
liamentary army. The public career of Leigh terminated with his 
expulsion from parliament with the rest of the Presbyterian party 
in 1648. His works include: Critica Sacra, containing Observations 
on all the Radices of the Hebrew Words of the Old and the Greek 
of the New Testament (1639-44; new ed., with supp. 1662). 

LEIGH, market town, parliamentary and municipal borough 
of Leigh, Lancashire, England, 13 m. W. of Manchester and 21 m. 
N.E. of Liverpool. On the L.M.S. railway (Leigh and West Leigh 
station) and L.N.E. railway (West Leigh and Bedford station). 
Top. (1921) 45,532. The ancient parish churclrof St. Mary the 
Virgin was, with the exception of the tower, rebuilt in 1873 in the 
Perpendicular style. The grammar school, date of foundation un- 
known, is well endowed. The chief industries are, manufacture of 
silk, artificial silk, and cotton, glass making, iron foundries, brew- 
ing, flour milling and extensive coal mining. Several fine old 
houses are still left near Leigh. 

LEIGHTON, FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Baron (1830- 
1896), English painter and sculptor, the son of a physician, was 
born at Scarborough on Dec. 3, 1830. He was taken abroad at a 
very early age, and studied in many different centres, as his 
family were constantly moving from place to place. He himself 
declared that he owed most to the teaching of Edward Steinle. 

Earlier Work. — The picture which made his reputation in 
England was “Cimabue’s Madonna carried in procession through 
the Streets of Florence,” which appeared at the Royal Academy 
in 1855, and was purchased by Queen Victoria. Although, since 
his infancy, he had only visited England once (in 1851, when he 
came to see the Great Exhibition), he was not quite unknown in 
the cultured and artistic world of London, as he had made many 
friends during a residence in Rome of some two years or more 
after he left Frankfort in 1852. Amongst these were Giovanni 
Costa, Robert Browning, James Knowles, George Mason and Sir 
Edward Poynter, then a youth, whom he allowed to work in his 
studio. He also met Thackeray, who wrote from Rome to the 
young Millais : “Here is a very versatile young dog, who will run 
you close for the presidentship one of these days.” During these 
years he painted several Florentine subjects — “Tybalt and Ro- 
meo,” “The Death of Brunelleschi,” a cartoon of “The Pest in 
Florence according to Boccaccio,” and “The Reconciliation of the 
Montagues and the Capulets.” In 1858 he visited London and 
made the acquaintance of the leading Pre-Raphaelites — Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt and Millais. In the spring of 1859 he was at 
Capri, always a favourite resort of his, and made many studies 
from nature, including a very famous drawing of a lemon tree. 
It was not till i860 that he settled in London and in 1866 he took 
up his quarters at his celebrated house in Holland Park Road, 
with its Arab hall decorated with Damascus tiles. There he lived 
till his death. 

Classical Pictures. — Amongst the finest of his classical pic- 
tures were — “Syracusan Bride leading Wild Beasts in Procession 
to the Temple of Diana” (1866), “Venus disrobing for the Bath” 
(1867), “Electra at the Tomb of Agamemnon,” and “Helios and 
Rhodos” (1869), “Hercules wrestling with Death for the Body 
of Alcestis” (1871), “Clytemnestra” (1874), “The Daphne- 
phoria” (1876), “Nausicaa” (1878), “An Idyll” (1881), two 
lovers under a spreading oak listening to the piping of a shepherd 
and gazing on the rich plain below; “Phryne” (1882), a nude 
figure standing in the sun; “Cymon and Iphigenia” (1884), “Cap- 
tive Andromache” (1888), now in the Manchester Art Gallery; 
with the “Last Watch of Hero” (1887), “The Bath of Psyche” 
(1890), now in the Tate Gallery, “The Garden of the Hesperides” 
(1892), “Perseus and Andromeda” and “The Return of Per- 
sephone,” now in the Leeds Gallery (1891); and “Clytie,” his last 
work (1896). 
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Leighton was one of the most thorough draughtsmen of his 
day.. His sketches and studies for his pictures contain the essence 
of his conceptions', and much of their beauty was often lost in the 
elaboration of the finished picture. He seldom succeeded in re- 
taining the freshness of his first idea more completely than in his 
last picture — “Clytie” — which was left unfinished on his easel. He 
rarely painted sacred subjects. The most beautiful of his few 
pictures of this kind was the “David musing on the Housetop” 
(1865)*. Others were “And the Sea gave up the Dead which were 
in it” (1892), now in the Tate gallery, and the terrible “Rizpah” 
of 1893. His diploma picture was “St. Jerome,” exhibited in 
1869. Among the most individual and beautiful of his pictures 
are “The Summer Moon,” two Greek girls sleeping on a marble 
bench, and “The Music Lesson.” 

Leighton also painted a few portraits, and executed a few pieces 
of sculpture. 

As president of the Royal Academy, Leighton was punctilious 
in the discharge of his duties, ready to give help and encourage- 
ment to artists, and his tenure of the office was marked by some 
wise and liberal reforms. His death occurred on Jan. 25, 1896, 
and he was buried in the crypt of St. Paul’s cathedral. The con- 
tents of his studio were sold at Christie’s in the same year; but 
a large number of his drawings has been secured for exhibition at 
Leighton House, now a museum. 

Leighton was elected an academician in 1868, and succeeded 
Sir Francis Grant as president in 1878, when he was knighted. 
He was created a baronet in 1886, and was raised to the peerage 
in 1896, immediately before his death. He had numerous honorary 
degrees, foreign distinctions, decorations and prizes. (C. Mon.) 

See the Royal Academy Catalogue, Winter Exhibition, 1897; C. 
Monkhouse, British Contemporary Artists (1899) ; Ernest Rhys, Fred- 
erick , Lord Leighton (1898, 1900) ; Mrs. Russell Barrington, The Life, 
Letters and Work of Frederick Leighton (1906). 

LEIGHTON, ROBERT (1611-1684), archbishop of Glas- 
gow, was born, probably in London (others say at Ulishaven, For- 
farshire), the eldest son of Dr. Alexander Leighton, the author of 
ZiorTs Plea against the Prelacic , and one of the victims of the 
Laudian persecution. Robert was educated at the university of 
Edinburgh, where he took his M.A. in 1631. He then spent several 
years in France. Either at this time or later he came into contact 
with the Jansenists. In 1641 he was ordained Presbyterian minis- 
ter of Newbattle, Midlothian, and in 1643 signed the Covenant. In 
1652 he resigned his charge and went to Edinburgh, where early 
in 1653 he was appointed principal of the university, and primar- 
ius professor of divinity. 

In 1661, when Charles II. had resolved to force Episcopacy once 
more upon Scotland, he fixed upon Leighton for one of his bishops 
( see Scotland, Church of). The Episcopacy which he contem- 
plated was that modified form which had been suggested by Arch- 
bishop Ussher, and to which Baxter and many of the best of the 
English Nonconformists would have readily given their adherence 
Leighton travelled with the new bishops in the same coach from 
London towards Scotland, but having become, as he told Burnet, 
very weary of their company (as he doubted not they were of his), 
and having found that they intended to make a kind of triumphal 
entrance into Edinburgh, he left them at Morpeth and retired to 
the earl of Lothian’s at Newbattle. He very soon lost all hope of 
being able to build up the church by the means which the govern- 
ment had set on foot, and his work, as he confessed to Burnet, 
“seemed to him a fighting against God.” He did, however, what he 
could, governing his diocese (that of Dunblane) with the utmost 
mildness, and endeavouring to persuade the Presbyterian clergy 
to come to an accommodation with their Episcopal brethren. After 
a hopeless struggle of three or four years to induce the govern- 
ment to cease the persecution of the Covenanters, he went up to 
London in 1665 to resign his bishopric, but was induced by Charles 
to remain. In 1669 Leighton again went to London and made 
fresh representations on the persecution of the Covenanters, and 
in 1670 he reluctantly agreed to accept the archbishopric of Glas- 
gow. He now redoubled his efforts for conciliation between Pres- 
byterians and the Episcopacy, but had no success. He resigned the 
archbishopric in 1674 and retired to Broadhurst, Sussex, where he 


spent the happiest years of his life. He died suddenly in a London 
inn in 1684. 

Leighton was little suited to the part he had to play in Scotland. 
He was made for the meditative life, and his aloofness from every 
day life brought on him the dislike of both the conflicting parties 
in the church. It is stated that he left orders that all his mss. 
should be destroyed after his death. But fortunately for the world 
this charge was disregarded. His writing seems to flow without 
effort ; it is the easy unaffected outcome of his saintly nature. It 
was a common reproach against Leighton that he had leanings 
towards Roman Catholicism, and perhaps this is so far true that 
he had formed himself in some degree upon Pascal and Thomas 
a Kempis. 

The best account of Leighton’s character is that of Bishop Burnet in 
Hist, of his Own Times (1723-34). See the editions of his Works pub- 
lished by W. West (7 vols., 1869-75), selections (with biography) by 
Dr Blair of Dunblane (1883) ; Andrew Lang, History of Scotland 
(1902). 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD, a town in Bedfordshire, England, 
40 m. N.W. of London by the L.M.S. railway. Pop. (1921 ) 6,797. 
It lies in the valley of the Ouzel, a tributary of the Ouse. The 
Grand Junction canal follows its course, and gives the town ex- 
tensive water-communications The church of All Saints is cruci- 
form, with central tower and spire. It is mainly Early English. 
On one of the tower-arch pillars are some early carvings of jocular 
character. The market cross is of the 14th century. Leighton has 
a considerable agricultural trade, and some industry in straw- 
plaiting, gravel, sand and clay pits nearby, coach building, paper 
making and gardening. 

LEININGEN, the name of an old German family, whose 
lands lay principally in Alsace and Lorraine. The first count of 
Leiningcn about whom anything certain is known was a certain 
Emicho (d. 1117), whose family became extinct in the male line 
when Count Frederick, a Minnesinger, died about 1220. Frede- 
rick’s sister, Liutgarde, married Simon, count of Saarbriicken, and 
Frederick, one of their sons, inheriting the lands of the counts 
of Leiningen, took their arms and their name. Having increased its 
possessions the Leiningen family was divided about 1317 into two 
branches; the elder of these, whose head was a landgrave, died 
out in 1467. On this event its lands fell to a female, the last land- 
grave’s sister Margaret, wife of Reinhard, lord of Westerburg, and 
their descendants were known as the family of Leiningen-Wester- 
burg Later this family was divided into two branches, those of 
Alt-Leiningen-Westerburg and Neu-Leiningen-Westerburg, both 
of which are represented to-day. 

Meanwhile the younger branch of the Leiningens, known as the 
family of Leiningen-Dagsburg, was flourishing, and in 1560 this 
was divided into the lines of Leiningen-Dagsburg-Hartenburg, 
founded by Count John Philip (d. 1562), and Leiningen-Dagsburg- 
Heidesheim or Falkenburg, founded by Count Emicho (d. 1593). 
In 1779 the head of the former line was raised to the rank of a 
prince of the Empire. In 1801 this family was deprived of its 
lands on the left bank of the Rhine by France, but in 1803 it 
received ample compensation for these losses. A few years later 
its possessions were mediatized, and they are now included mainly 
in Baden, but partly in Bavaria and in Hesse. 

See Brinckmcier, Genealogkehe. Geschichte des Hanses Leiningen 
(Brunswick, 1890-91). 

LEINSTER, a province of Ireland, occupying the middle 
and south-eastern portion of the island, and extending to the left 
bank of the Shannon. It includes the following counties. 
Longford, Westmeath, Meath, Louth, King’s County, Kildare, 
Dublin. Carlow, Wicklow, Kilkenny and Wexford ( qq.v . for 
topography, etc ). Leinster (Laighen) was one of the early 
Gaelic provinces of Ireland. Meath, the modern county of 
which is included in Leinster, was the name of a separate province 
created in the 2nd century a.d. The MacMurroughs, kings of 
Leinster retained their position until 1171, and their descendants 
maintained independence in Carlow and Wexford as late as the 
1 6th century. In 1170 Richard Strongbow married Aoife, 
daughter of the last king Diarmid, and thus acquired a claim to 
the kingdom but accepted Leinster instead from Henry II. as 
a fief of the Crown His daughter Isabel married William Marshal, 
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earl of Pembroke, and when the family died out in the male line 
(1243), heiresses shared the territory of Leinster, which was now 
divided into five liberties, namely, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, 
Kildare and Leix. The history of Leinster thereafter passes to the 
several divisions which were gradually organized into the present 
counties. 

LEIPER, ROBERT THOMPSON (1881- ), British 

biologist, was born at Kilmarnock on April 17, 1881, and educated 
at Warwick school, and Birmingham and Glasgow universities. 
In 1904 he was awarded a Carnegie research scholarship in 
biology. In 1907 he was appointed on the Egyptian government 
survey in Uganda; he also accompanied research expeditions to the 
Gold Coast (1905), Nigeria (1912), China (1914) and British 
Guiana (1921). During the World War (1915-16) he was at- 
tached as consultant parasitologist to the R A.M.C. bilharzia mis- 
sion in Egypt. From 1 919-21 he was director of the prosectorium 
at the Zoological gardens, London. He edited the Journal of 
Helminthology , and is professor of helminthology in the Uni- 
versity of London, and director of the division of medical zoology 
of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

His works include: Researches on Egyptian Bilharziosis and numer- 
ous papers on medical, veterinary and general helminthology. 

LEIPZIG, city of Germany, the first town of the republic of 
Saxony in size and commercial importance, 70 m. N.W. of Dresden 
and mm. S.W. of Berlin by rail, and 6 m. from the Prussian 
frontier. It lies 350 ft. above sea-level in a plain, just above the 
junction of three small rivers, the Pleisse, the Parthe and the 
Elster, which flow in various branches through or round the town 
Leipzig in point of trade and industries ranks among German 
cities immediately after Berlin and Hamburg. It possesses the 
third largest German university, and is seat of the supreme tri- 
bunal of the German republic. It consists of the old, or inner city, 
and of the inner and outer suburbs. Many villages have been in- 
corporated with the city, and with these accretions the population 
in 1925 amounted to 679,159 

Antiquities. — The old town has narrow streets and numerous 
houses of the 16th and 17th centuries, with high-pitched roofs. 
Upon the market square the four main business streets converge, 
and its north side is occupied by the old Rathaus, a Gothic edifice 
built in 1556. Behind the market square and the main street lies 
a labyrinth of narrow streets interconnected by covered courtyards 
and alleys, with extensive warehouses and cellars. The whole, in 
the time of the great fairs, is packed with merchandise and 
thronged with a motley crowd. Close to the old Rathaus is Auer- 
bach’s Hof y built about 1530 and immortalized in Goethe’s Faust 
It has a curious old wine vault (Keller) which contains a series of 
mural paintings of the 16th century, representing the legend on 
which the play is based. Near by is the picturesque Komgshaus 
for several centuries the palace of the Saxon monarchs in Leipzig 
In the south-west corner of the inner town lay the Pleissenburg, or 
citadel, modelled, according to tradition, on that of Milan, and 
built early in the 13th century. Here Luther in 1519 held his mo- 
mentous disputation. The round tower was long used as an ob- 
servatory and the building as a barrack. With the exception of 
the tower, the citadel has been removed and its site is occupied by 
the new Rathaus. The business of Leipzig is chiefly concentrated 
in the inner city, but the headquarters of the book trade lie in the 
eastern suburb. Upon the Augustusplatz is the main building of 
the university. The oldest church, in its present form, is the Paul- 
inerkirche, built in 1229-40, and restored in 1900, with a curiously 
grooved cloister; the largest in the inner town is the Thomas- 
kirche, with a high-pitched roof dating from 1496, and memorable 
for its association with J. Sebastian Bach, who was organist here. 
On the east is the Johanneskirche, round which raged the last con- 
flict in the battle of 1813, when it suffered severely from cannon 
shot. In it is the tomb of Bach, and opposite its main entrance 
is the Reformation monument, with bronze statues of Luther and 
Melanchthon. Here is the new Gewandhaus, or Konzerthaus, built 
in 1880-84, the old Gewandhaus, or Drapers 1 hall, in the inner 
town having again been devoted to commercial use as a market 
hall during the fairs. Immediately opposite to it is the new 
university library. Between the university library and the new 


Gewandhaus stands a monument of Mendelssohn. Immediately 
to the east of the school of arts is the building of the supreme 
tribunal of the German republic, the Reichsgericht, which was 
built in 1888-95, and bears a dome crowned by a bronze figure 
of Truth. In the centre of the book-trade quarter stand close 
together the modern Buchhandlerhaus (booksellers’ exchange), 
the great hall decorated with allegorical pictures by Sascha 
Schneider, and the Buchgewerbehaus, a museum of the book 
trade. The city also has an astronomical observatory. 

Education, etc. — The university of Leipzig, founded in 1409 
by a secession of 400 German students from Prague, is one of 
the most influential in the world It has large revenues derived 
to a great extent from house property in Leipzig and estates in 
Saxony. To the several faculties also belong various collegiate 
buildings, notably, to the legal, that of the Collegium beatae Vir- 
ginis in the Petersstrasse, and to the philosophical the Rothe Hans 
on the promenade facing the theatre. 

As a musical centre Leipzig is known all over the world for its 
associations with J. S. Bach, its excellent conservatorium, and 
for the series of concerts given annually in the Gewandhaus. The 
prominence of the publishing interest has attracted to Leipzig a 
large number of authors, and made it a literary centre of consid- 
erable importance. Hundreds of newspapers and periodicals are 
published here, and the city has always been distinguished for its 
cosmopolitan spirit. 

Commerce. — The outstanding importance of Leipzig as a com- 
mercial town is mainly derived from its great fairs, which annu- 
ally attract merchants from all parts of Europe, and from Persia, 
Armenia and other Asiatic countries. The most important fairs 
are held at Easter and in September, and are said to have been 
founded as markets about 1170. The smaller New Year’s fair was 
established in 1458 and there are still others. Under the fostering 
care of the margraves of Meissen, and then of the electors of 
Saxony they attained great popularity. In 126S the margrave of 
Meissen granted a safe-conduct to all frequenters of the fairs, 
and in 1497 and 1507 the emperor Maximilian I. greatly increased 
their importance by prohibiting the holding of annual markets at 
any town within a wide radius of Leipzig. During the following 
centuries on account of the wars the trade of the Leipzig fairs 
considerably decreased, but it recovered after the accession of 
Saxony to the German Customs Union ( Zollverein ) in 1834. Since 
then wares that can be safely purchased by sample appear at the 
fairs in steadily diminishing quantities, while others, such as hides, 
furs and leather, which require to be actually examined, show as 
marked an increase. The principal commodity is furs (chiefly 
American and Russian) ; other articles disposed of are leather, 
hides, wool, cloth, linen and glass. 

In the trades of bookselling and publishing Leipzig occupies a 
unique position being said to take the first place in the world for 
the number and total value of its sales. Leipzig contains about 
200 printing-works, some of great extent, and a corresponding 
number of type-foundries, binding-shops and other kindred indus- 
tries. 

Other industries include the manufacture of artificial flowers, 
wax-cloth, chemicals, various oils and essences, beer, mineral 
waters, tobacco and cigars, paints, cardboard, musical and surgical 
instruments, textiles (cotton and hosiery), machinery, lace, india- 
rubber wares, rush-work and paper, the preparation of furs, and 
ironfounding. These industries are mostly carried on in the sub- 
urbs. 

Leipzig possesses one of the largest railway stations in the 
world and from it radiate lines to all the great German cities — to 
Berlin, Frankfort on the Oder, Breslau, Dresden, Regensburg, 
Cassel and Magdeburg. 

History. — Leipzig owes its origin to a Slav settlement between 
the Elster and the Pleisse, which was in existence before the year 
1000, and its name to the Slav word lipa, a lime tree. There was 
also a German settlement near this spot, probably round a castle 
erected early in the 10th century by the German king, Henry the 
Fowler. The district was part of the mark of Merseburg, and the 
bishops of Merseburg were the lords of extensive areas around the 
settlements. In the nth century Leipzig is mentioned as a fortified 
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place and in the 12th it came into the possession of the margrave 
of Meissen, being granted some municipal privileges by the mar- 
grave, Otto the Rich, before 1190. Its favourable situation in the 
midst of a plain intersected by the principal highways of central 
Europe, together with the fostering care of its rulers, cooperated 
toward raising Leipzig to the position of a very important 
commercial town. Powers of self-government were acquired by 
the council (Rat) of the town, the importance of which was en- 
hanced during the 15th century by several grants of privileges 
from the emperors. When Saxony was divided in 1485 Leipzig 
fell to the Albertine, or ducal branch of the family, whose head, 
Duke George, gave new rights to the burghers. 

During the Thirty Years’ War Leipzig suffered six sieges and on 
four occasions was occupied by hostile troops, being retained by 
the Swedes as security for the payment of an indemnity from 
1648 to 1650. After 1650 its fortifications were strengthened; its 
finances were put on a better footing; and its trade, especially with 
England, began again to prosper, important steps being taken 
with regard to its organization. Towards the end of the 17th cen- 
tury the publishing trade began to increase very rapidly, partly 
because the severity of the censorship at Frankfurt -on-Main 
caused many booksellers to remove to Leipzig. Since 1825 it has 
become the general headquarters of the German book-trade; and 
its annual fair, attended by booksellers of all nations, has attained 
a world-wide importance. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Leipzig has been the scene of 
several battles, two of which are of more than ordinary impor- 
tance. These are the battles of Breitenfeld, fought on Sept 17, 

1 63 1 , between the Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus and the im- 
perialists, and the great battle of Leipzig, known in Germany as 
the Volkersrhlacht (Battle of the Nations) (see below) 

In the German Revolution which followed the end of the World 
War Leipzig was the scene of much bloodshed. Further disturb- 
ances continued for several days during the formidable revolu- 
tionary agitation which recurred in the Spring of 1920. See also 
Saxony 

Towards the middle of the iSth century Leipzig was the seat of 
the most influential body of literary men in Germany, over whom 
Johann Christoph Gottsched, like his contemporary, Samuel 
Johnson, in England, exercised a kind of literary dictatorship. 
Then, if ever, Leipzig deserved the epithet of a “Paris in minia- 
ture” (Klein Paris) assigned to it by Goethe in his Faust. The 
young Lessing produced his first play in the Leipzig theatre, and 
the university counts Goethe, Klopstock, Jean Paul Richter, Fichte 
and Schelling among its alumni. Schiller and Gellert also resided 
for a time in Leipzig, and Sebastian Bach and Mendelssohn tilled 
musical posts there. Among the celebrated natives of the town 
are the philosopher Leibnitz and the composer Wagner. 

Him mcRAPHY. — K. Hassc, Die Stadl Leipzig find ihre Umgcbung, 
geogrnphisch und statislisch beschricben (1878), Geschichtc dcr Lcip- 
ziger Messen (1885) ; P. Hirschfeld, Leipzigs grossindiistric und gross - 
Handel (1887) ; G. Wustmann, Quellen zur Geschichte Leipzigs (1889- 
95) and Geschichte der Stadt ■ Leipzig (1905); K. Grosse, Geschichte 
der Stadt Leipzig (1897-98) ; E. Friedberg, Die Universitat Leipzig in 
Vergangenheit und Gegcmeart (1897); G. Buchwald, Reformations- 
geschichtc der Stadt Leipzig (1900) ; S. Moltke, Die Leipzigcr Kratn - 
erinttung ini 15 und 16 Jahrhundert (1901); R. Helm, Heimatkunde 
von Leipzig (1903); E. Kroker, Handelsgeschichte der Stadt Leipzig 
(1925). See also the Publications of the Verrin fiir die Geschichie Leip- 
zigs (1872- ). 

LEIPZIG, BATTLE OF, or more grandiloquently Battle 
of the Nations, the engagements of Oct. 16, 18 and 19, 1813, 
which ended in the defeat of Napoleon and the destruction of 
what remained of the grande armee. That Napoleon fought at 
Leipzig at all was due to the Allied threat to concentrate at that 
city and cut him off from his base, marked on Oct. 3 by Bliicher’s 
defeat of Bertrand, and advance to Kemberg, Bernadotte’s passage 
of the Elbe at Acken and Rosslau, and Schwarzenbergs advance 
south of Leipzig. The initiative, as throughout the war of 1813, 
had passed to his opponents: moreover, in pursuance of diplomatic 
rather than strategic ends, he left St. Cyr and Lobau with three 
corps in Dresden even after he had decided to move westwards 
(Oct. 8). 


On Oct. 1 4—1 5 the first conflict took place at Wachau, where 
Murat threw back the van of Schwarzenbergs army advancing 
from the south. Napoleon’s dispositions were complete by the 
night of Oct. 15 and the battle began next morning (see plan). 
The Allies were in two armies, the Prussian Blucher attacking 
from the north, the Austrian Schwarzenberg from the south 
Bernadotte with his Swedes was, probably of intention, hanging 



back. He had no wish, entertaining the hopes he did of a French 
crown, to become famous for a victory over French troops and he 
probably shared in an unusual degree the general fear of Napo- 
leon’s abilities. Blucher’s main strength lay on the eastern side of 
the river Elster, before Mockern, where he faced Marmont. West 
of the Elster Bertrand covered the sole French line of retreat, the 
Frankfort highway, his opponent being Gyulay. The main attack 
was made by Schwarzenberg from the south, and against him 
Napoleon launched his heaviest blows. The allies had 325,000 
effective troops to the French 214,000. 

Schwarzenberg, a commander of second-rate abilities, nearly 
gave the victory to the French early in the day. He adopted the 
plan of attempting to outflank Napoleon’s forces by extending his 
army to the left, beyond Connewitz Such a movement was per- 
fectly possible on paper, but in fact the low-lying meadows of the 
Pleisse and Elster were an almost impassable swamp The Aus- 
trian forces were before long helplessly entangled: they were in 
fact mired. Meanwhile, the French troops had withstood the 
general assault and by midday Napoleon judged that the time was 
ripe for his grand stroke, which was to be to smash through the 
enemy’s centre as far as Guldengossa and roll up his right. It 
is stated that the artillery attack at this time was so severe that 
the French cannon was no longer heard in separate shots but as 
one continuous roll. By two o’clock Victor, Oudinot, Mortier and. 
MacDonald were beyond Guldengossa, but the village itself still 
held out, until the cavalry, directed by Murat, Kellcrman and 
Latour Maubourg, were launched upon it in a magnificent charge 
The allied forces were driven out in apparent disaster, but ruin 
was averted by the tsar Alexander, who overruled Schwarzenberg. 
withdrawing from him the Russo-Austrian reserves, which he sent 
with the Cossack guard against Murat, who was forced to retreat. 
Marmont meanwhile had been forced to withdraw before Blucher, 
while Bertrand had driven back Gyulay. 

The day had thus ended indecisively, hut victory might vet 
have gone to the French. On the next day, however, when the 
allies did not attack, Napoleon was overcome by the curious 
lassitude which reappears so frequently in this campaign, “a 
carelessness” wrote Marmont, “which it is impossible to explain.” 
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He amused himself by sending a useless message to the emperor 
of Austria suggesting negotiations and on the 18th, when the Allies 
renewed the attack, the French position was unimproved, while the 
Allies had at last received the assistance of Bernadotte. The battle 
of the 1 8th, as may be seen from the plan, was fought on a some- 
what different field. In the north, as before, Marmont slowly 
withdrew before Bliicher, Ney (around Paunsdorf) before Bennig- 
sen and Bernadotte. Beyond the Elster Bertrand routed Gyulay. 
The fiercest fighting of all took place at Probstheida and Stotte- 
ritz, under Napoleon's own eyes, where the combined Russians 
and Austrians repeatedly flung themselves in vain upon the French 
lines, until human bodies formed the ground upon which the 
armies fought. The ferocious conflict continued until nightfall 
when with the cessation of the battle news was brought to Na- 
poleon that 35,000 Saxons had deserted to the enemy. This, 
together with the absence of the victory on which he had calcu- 
lated, made retreat essential, but the emperor sat for nearly an 
hour in a stupor before he gave the necessary orders. 

The French troops streamed all night across the one stone 
bridge over the Elster (the temporary wooden structure erected 
by French engineers early collapsed). In the morning the Allies, 
realizing what was occurring, pressed their attack, and the retreat 
grew hastier and more confused. At last, at two o’clock, as the 
main French army had crossed the river, the Allies stormed the 
town. By an idiotic mistake a French subaltern had blown up 
the bridge, and as the French rearguard came crashing through 
the town they found their last retreat cut off. Horse and foot 
were forced into the river; some, like MacDonald, swam across; 
many, like Poniatowski, were drowned; 20,000 French soldiers 
were captured (see Napoleonic Campaigns; Napoleon). 

(R. W. P.) 

LEIRIA, an episcopal city on the river Liz and on the Lisbon- 
Figueira da Foz railway. Pop. ( igi 1 ) 4,697; district, pop. (1920) 
279,124; area 1.3 17 sq. m. The principal buildings of Leiria are 
the ruined citadel, which dates from the 13th century and the 
cathedral, a small Renaissance building erected in 1571 but mod- 
ernized in the 18th century. The main square of the city is 
named after the poet Francisco Rodrigues Lobo, who was born 
here about 1580. Between Leiria and the Atlantic there are ex- 
tensive pine woods known as the Pinhal de Leiria, which were 
planted by King Dinis (1279-1325) with trees imported from the 
Landes in France, in order to give firmness to the sandy soil. In 
the neighbourhood there are glass and iron foundries, oil wells 
and mineral springs. Leiria, the Roman Colippo, was taken from 
the Moors in 1135 by Alphonso I. King Dinis made it his capi- 
tal. In 1466 the first Portuguese printing-press was established 
here; in 1545 the city was made an episcopal see. 

LEISLER, JACOB (c. 1635-1691), American .political agi- 
tator, was born probably in Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany, about 
1635. He went to New Netherland in 1660 as a soldier in the 
service of the Dutch West India company, married a wealthy 
widow and successfully engaged in trade. When news of the im- 
prisonment of Governor Andros in Massachusetts was received, a 
group of rebels under Leisler’s command, fired largely by anti- 
Papist sentiment, took possession of Ft. James, and announced 
their determination to hold it until the arrival of a Protestant 
governor commissioned by the new sovereigns. After Lieut.- 
Governor Francis Nicholson sailed for England, a committee of 
safety was organized by the popular party, and Leisler was 
appointed commander-in-chief. Under authority of a letter from 
the home Government addressed to Nicholson, or in his absence 
to “such as for the time being take care for preserving the peace 
and administering the laws in His Majesty’s province of New 
York,” he assumed the title of lieutenant-governor in Dec. 1689, 
appointed a council and took charge of the Government of the 
entire province. He summoned the first intercolonial congress in 
America, which met in 'New York on May 1, 1690, to plan con- 
certed action against the French and Indians. Leisler refused to 
surrender the fort to Maj. Richard Ingoldsby, who landed with 
his soldiers in Jan. 1691, and after some controversy an attack 
was made on March 17 in which two soldiers were killed and 
several wounded. When Col. Henry Sloughter, who had been 


commissioned governor of the province, arrived two days later 
Leisler hastened to give over to him the fort and other Evidences 
of authority. He and his son-in-law, Jacob Milborne, who had 
many powerful colonial opponents, were charged with treason 
for refusing to submit to Ingoldsby, were convicted, and executed 
on May 16, 1691. Their estates were, however, later restored 
to their families and the attainder reversed. There has been much 
controversy among historians with regard both to the facts and 
to the significance of Leisler’s brief career as ruler in New* York. 

Bibliography. — See J. R. Brodhead, History of the State of New 
York (1871). For source materials see E. B. O’Callaghan, Documen- 
tary History of the State of New York (1850) ; New York Colonial 
Documents (vols. ii., iii., iv.) ; N.Y. Hist. Soc., Collections (1868); 
Narratives of the Insurrections (“Original Narratives of Early 
American History,” 1915). 

LEISNIG, a town in the republic of Saxony on the Freiberger 
Mulde, 7 m. S.E. of Grimma by rail from Leipzig to Dresden via 
Dobeln. Pop. (1925) 7,712. About 1080 it passed into the posses- 
sion of the counts of Groitzsch, but was purchased in 1157 by the 
emperor Frederick I., who committed it to the charge of counts. 
It fell to Meissen in 1365, and later to Saxony. High above the 
town lies the old castle of Mildenstein, now used as administrative 
offices. Industries include the manufacture of cloth, furniture, 
boots, cigars, toys, beer, machinery and chemicals. 

LEITH or PORT OF LEITH, incorporated with Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1920, had a population of 80,488 in 1911. It is situ- 
ated on the south shore of the Firth of Forth. It has stations 
on the L.N.E. and L.M.S. railways, and a branch line (L.N.E.) 
to Portobello. 

The town is a thriving centre of trade and commerce, and the 
second port of Scotland. St. Mary’s in Kirkgate, the parish 
church of South Leith, was founded in 1483 and restored in 1852. 
Here David Lindsay (1531-1613), its minister, James VI. ’s 
chaplain and afterwards bishop of Ross, preached before the 
king the thanksgiving sermon on the Gowrie conspiracy (1600). 
John Logan, the hymn-writer and reputed author of “The Ode 
to the Cuckoo,” was minister for thirteen years; and in its grave- 
yard lies the Rev. John Home, author of Douglas , a native of 
Leith. Trinity House (1817), which contains some interesting 
portraits, was founded in 1555 as a home for old and disabled 
sailors, but on the decline of its revenues it became the licensing 
authority for pilots. There is a fine academy and technical school. 
The east and west piers are favourite promenades, and the water- 
way between them is the entrance to the harbour. 

The oldest industry is shipbuilding, which dates from 1313. 
Here in 1511 James IV. built the “St. Michael.” Other impor- 
tant industries are engineering, sugar-refining, meat-preserving, 
flour-milling, sailcloth-making, soap-boiling, rope, sail, soap and 
paint making, tanning, chemical manure-making, wood-sawing, 
brewing, distilling and fish-curing. The chief imports are grain, 
timber and sugar, and the chief exports coal, iron and cotton 
goods. Leith is the headquarters of the whisky business in Great 
Britain, and stores also large quantities of wine from Spain, 
Portugal and France. There are excellent docks, with a total 
acreage of 106 , 8 dry docks and capacious warehouses. A new 
dock is planned to extend northwards into the Forth. Apart from 
coasting trade there are constant sailings to the leading European 
ports, the United States, Canada, Japan, etc. Leith Fort, built in 
North Leith in 1779 i° r the defence of the harbour, is now the 
headquarters of the Royal Artillery in Scotland. Leith is the 
head of a fishery district. The town sends one member to 
parliament. 

Leith figures as Inverieith in the foundation charter of Holy- 
rood abbey (1128). In 1329 Robert I. granted the harbour to the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, who did not always use their power 
wisely. They forbade, for example, the building of streets wide 
enough to admit a cart, a regulation that accounted for the number 
of narrow wynds and alleys in the town. Had the overlords been 
more considerate incorporation with Edinburgh would not have 
been so bitterly resisted. Several of the quaint bits of ancient 
Leith yet remain. During the centuries of strife between Scotland 
and England its situation exposed the port to attack both by sea 
and land. At least twice (in 1313 and 1410) its shipping was 
burned by the English, who also sacked the town in 1544 — when 
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the 1st earl of Hertford destroyed the first wooden pier — and 
1547. After the death of James V., Leith became the stronghold 
of the Roman Catholic and French party from 1548 to 1560, 
Mary of Guise, queen regent, not deeming herself secure in Edin- 
burgh. In 1549 the town was walled and fortified by Montalem- 
bert, sieur d’Ess£, the commander of the French troops, and 
endured an ineffectual siege in 1560 by the Scots and their English 
allies. A house in Coalhill is thought to be the “handsome and 
spacious edifice” erected for her privy council by Mary of Guise. 
LEITMERITZ: see Litomerice. 

LEITMOTIV (leading motive), a term invented by Hans 
von Wolzogen (b. 1848), the well-known Wagnerian analyst and 
commentator, as a convenient designation for the characteristic 
and constantly-recurring musical motives, also known sometimes 
as “representative themes,” which play such an all-important 
part in Wagnerian opera and the development of which as a 
musical device constitutes one of Wagner’s most important con- 
tributions to the technique of opera. For though, as has often 
been pointed out, Wagner did not actually invent the principle of 
representative themes, which had been employed earlier in a 
rudimentary manner by Mozart, Weber and others, he developed 
it so enormously and utilized its possibilities with such con- 
summate resourcefulness and skill as to make it practically a 
new thing and to produce in the result a kind of opera utterly 
different from any which had been known before. 

And yet the principle in itself is so simple and, as it now seems, 
so obvious, that it might be thought surprising that it had never 
been turned to better account previously. But the average com- 
poser might certainly well despair of employing the system with 
the amazing skill and resourcefulness displayed by Wagner. A 
whole treatise might indeed be written on the wonders of the 
leading motive system as it was developed by Wagner and in the 
case of which one knows not whether most to admire the felicity 
and expressiveness of the themes themselves or the wonderful 
manner in which they are subsequently developed. 

Especially remarkable is the way in which they are modified 
and metamorphosed in correspondence with the varying require- 
ments of the action and the development of the drama. An oft- 
quoted instance from the “Ring” is the transformation which the 
simple joyous motive of “Siegfried’s Horn Call” — ex. 1 : 


But this is only one of countless examples which might be 
cited. Such an elementally simple theme, for instance, as that 
of the so-called “Bondage” motive from the Ring, consisting of 
two notes only, is made to undergo the most astonishing trans- 
formations as the drama proceeds, while as one of innumerable 
other examples one may take the transformation of the bare and 
not particularly alluring theme of the “ring” itself — ex. 4: 



into the gorgeous strains of the noble “Walhall” motive — ex. 5: 



Another typical instance, not so well known, of the ingenuity 
with which one theme is sometimes converted into another of a 
totally different character is afforded by the transformation of 
the simple and severe motive known variously as that of the 
“Spear” or the “Treaty” — ex. 6: 





into the heroic and richly-expressive theme of the “World’s 
Heritage” — ex. 7: 


undergoes when later, in Gotterdammerung, it is employed, richly 
harmonized, to characterize the more matured Siegfried — ex. 2: 




and finally, in the sublime Trauermarsch, is still further enriched 
and ennobled to express the emotions associated with his death 
and apotheosis — ex. 3: 



the actual notes of the melodic outline being precisely the same 
but changed out of all recognition by the successive leaps to the 
octave, the alteration of the rhythm and the addition of the 
splendid harmonization. 

All of the foregoing examples have been chosen from the Ring 
but it hardly needs saying that Tristan und Isolde and Die 
Meistersinger supply others in plenty no less striking. Take for 
instance a beautiful one from the third act of Tristan und Isolde, 
in the case of which the psychological situation is one of excep- 
tional complexity since it combines in equal measure the emotions 
of both the utmost grief and the highest joy. In other words the 
stricken Tristan lies actually dying but in his delirium fancies 
that Isolde has come to him and is consequently filled with 
ecstasy. How then does Wagner solve the problem? In the 
simplest and at the same time the most extremely effective 
manner imagirable. That is to say he combines the “Grief” 
motive — ex. 8; 
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and thereby obtains the following indescribably expressive and 
poignant result, conveying at one and the same time all the 
rapture and all the pathos of the situation — ex. 10: 



A more striking instance of the subtle possibilities of the leading 
motive principle when employed by a master it would not be 
easy to find, though it could be paralleled again and again in 
Wagner’s scores, and in the light of such examples one may well 
wonder how Debussy could ever have brought himself to perpe- 
trate his foolish gibe at what he called the “visiting card” 
principle. 

The leading motive method is invaluable moreover not merely 
in the more obvious way, as a means of providing the kind of 
music most in keeping with the ever-varying requirements of the 
dramatic situation, but also as a means of providing the best 
kind of material for the construction of the entire musical fabric. 
In the case of Wagner’s later works the instrumental portion of 
the score consists more often than not of nothing but one con- 
tinuous network of interwoven motives, thereby affording in 
place of the mere “accompaniment” of the older composers a 
feast of never-ending interest and delight to the ear — and this, 
be it noted, whatever may be the character of the vocal part at 
any given moment. 

Invaluable indeed are the uses of the leading motive principle 
in this respect inasmuch as it permits of the voice parts being 
kept quite restrained and unemotional in character when the 
dramatic situation requires this without any diminution of the 
musical interest, which is maintained by the instrumental founda- 
tion in a manner which would otherwise be almost impossible. 
Take as illustration the scene from the first act of Die Mcister - 
singer in which Pogner is unfolding to the assembled master- 
singers his scheme for the singing contest. His remarks being 
purely expository and quite unemotional in character naturally 
call for vocal expression to correspond and so it is in quite level 
and conversational tones, as it were, that Pogner expounds his 
plan. But this entails no sacrifice whatever of the musical interest 
since this is maintained at the highest level by the uninterrupted 
flow of lovely motives — the “St. John’s Day” motive, the “Guild” 
motive, the “Art Union” motive, and so on — of which the instru- 
mental accompaniment is made up. 


Since Wagner showed the way nearly all subsequent operatic 
composers have followed his example and adopted the same -pro- 
cedure, although there have been some notable exceptions. Puccini, 
for instance, adopted the leading motive principle only to the 
most limited extent and Debussy, in his only opera, Pelleas et 
Milisande, did not employ it at all. Richard Strauss on the other 
hand has pushed it to its extremest limits, displaying therein, 
alike in his symphonic poems and in his operas, an amount of 
ingenuity which is sometimes more apparent than the inspiration 
And this is of course the danger of the leading motive system, 
especially when it is carried out by inferior practitioners, namely 
the risk of its becoming a purely mechanical exercise in theme- 
juggling. But even in this event the result is likely to be at least 
more interesting than when the older method is employed. 

(H. A. Sc.) 

LEITRIM, a county of Ireland in the province of Connaught, 
bounded north-west by Donegal bay, north-east by Fermanagh, 
east by Cavan, south-east by Longford, south-west by Roscommon 
and west by Sligo. Area 392,381 ac. or about 613 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1926) 55,888. 

The county has a floor of Carboniferous Limestone, which forms 
scarped hills near Donegal bay. The northern part of the county 
is a tableland, of which the highest summits belong to the Trusk- 
more hills, reaching 1,712 ft.; with Benbo, 1.365 ft. and Lackagh 
1,446 feet. The underlying sandstone appears at Lough Melvin, 
and again on the margin of a Silurian area in the extreme south. 
The Upper Carboniferous series, dipping southward, form moun- 
tainous country round Lough Allen, where the name of Slieve 
Anierin records the abundance of clay-ironstone beneath the coal 
seams. The sandstones and shales of this series scarp boldly 
towards the valley of the Bonnet, across which rises the ridge of 
ancient gneiss which forms, in Benbo, the north-east end of the 
Ox mountains. The ironstone was smelted in the upland at Cree- 
velea down to 1859, an d the coal is worked in a few thin seams. 

The principal river is the Shannon, which, issuing from Lough 
Allen, forms the south-western boundary of the county with Ros- 
common. The Bonnet rises in the north-west and flows to Lough 
Gill, and the streams of Drones and Duff separate Leitrim from 
Donegal and Sligo. Besides Lough Allen, which has an area of 
8,900 ac., the principal lakes are Lough Macnean, Lough Scur, 
Lough Garadice and Lough Melvin. Lough Melvin and the coast 
rivers afford rod fishing, the lough being noted for its trout. 

Co. Leitrim, under the name of Fly Bruin-Brenny, formed the 
western part of Brenny or Breffny. It was for a long time held by 
the O’Rourkes, a family which long maintained its independence. 
Leitrim was not created a county until 1583. Large confiscations 
were made in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., in the Crom- 
wellian period, and after the Revolution of 1688. 

There are “druidical” remains near Fenagh and at Letterfyan, 
and monastic ruins at Creevelea near the Bonnet, and in the parish 
of Fenagh. There was a Franciscan friary at Jamestown. The 
abbeys of Mohill, Annaduff and Drumlease have been converted 
into parish churches. Among the more notable old castles are 
Manor Hamilton now in ruins, and Castle John on an island in 
Lough Scur. A village named Leitrim about 4 m. N. of Carrick- 
on-Shannon is said to have been the seat of an early bishopric. 

The climate is moist and unsuitable for grain crops. On the 
higher districts the soil is stiff and cold, and retentive of moisture, 
but some valleys are fertile. Lime, marl and similar manures are 
abundant. Potatoes are grown, but oats, the principal grain crop, 
are scanty. The live stock consists chiefly of cattle, pigs and 
poultry. Coarse linens for domestic purposes are manufactured 
and coarse pottery is also made. The Sligo, Leitrim and Northern 
Counties railway, connecting Sligo with Enniskillen, crosses the 
north of the county, by way of Manor Hamilton; the Mullingar 
and Sligo line of the Great Southern has a station at Carrick-on- 
Shannon; while connecting with this line at Dromod is the line 
to Ballinamore and Arigna, and to Belturbet in Co. Cavan. The 
administrative counties of Leitrim and Sligo together return seven 
members to Dili Eireann. 

LEIX (or LAOIGHIS) COUNTY (formerly Queen’s 
County), a county of Ireland, in the province of Leinster, 
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bounded ryarth-west and north by Offaly County, east by Kildare, 
south by Carlow, and Kilkenny, and west by Tipperary; area, 
424,723 ac., or about 664 sq. miles. Pop. (1926) 51,549. The 
limestone plain prevails in the county, but the high coalfield, 
shared with Kilkenny and Carlow, rises from it in the south; 
while the Slieve Bloom mountains (Arderin, 1,733 ft.), a round- 
backed Old Red Sandstone mass with Silurian inliers, dominate 
the lowland west of Maryborough. The limestone itself produces 
a range of hills near Stradbally, on which stands the fortress of 
Dunamase. Esker gravels provide sandy soils in many places. 
Clay ironstone was formerly raised in connection with the anthra- 
cite from the coalfield. The Barrow which has its source in the 
Slieve Bloom mountains, and which forms at various points the 
boundary with Offaly County, Kildare and Carlow, and the Nore, 
which enters the county from Tipperary near Borris-in-Ossory, 
are the principal rivers. The largest lake is Lough Anaghmore on 
the north-western boundary. The Grand canal enters the county 
at Portarlington, and runs southwards to the Barrow in Kildare, 
a branch passing westwards 12 m. to Mountmellick. 

The territory now included in Co Leix covered the districts of 
Leix, Slewmargy, Irry and part of Glenmaliry, until in 1556 it 
was made shire ground. Three miles south of Stradbally is Dun 
of Clopook, an ancient dun or fort occupying the whole extent of 
the hill. Aghaboe, where there are the ruins of the abbey, was 
formerly the seat of the bishopric of Ossory. There are no 
remains of the abbey of Timahoe founded by St. Mochua in the 
6th century, but in the neighbourhood there is a round tower, 
96 ft. high. Abbeyleix, a small market town south of Mary- 
borough, had a famous 12th century Cistercian foundation. The 
church of Killeshin, in the south-east of the county, exhibits 
Norman carving. Among the principal old castles are the ruined 
fortress of the O'Mores occupying the precipitous rock of Duna- 
mase, 3 m. E. of Maryborough, Borris-in-Ossory on the Nore, and 
Lea Castle on the Barrow, near Portarlington, erected by the 
Fitzgeralds about 1260, burnt by Edward Bruce in 1315, again 
rebuilt, and in 1650 laid in ruins by the soldiers of Cromwell. 

Originally a great extent of the surface was occupied with bog, 
but much has been recovered by draining. It is generally fertile 
except in the hilly districts towards the north, and there is some 
remarkably rich land in the south-east. Dairy farming is ex- 
tensively practised. Agriculture forms the chief occupation, but 
the manufacture of woollen and cotton goods is carried on to a 
small extent. The main line of the Great Southern railway 
traverses the county from north-east to south-west by way of 
Portarlington and Maryborough; from the latter town branches 
run north to Mountmellick and south to Waterford, and from 
Ballybrophy a line runs west to Birr (Parsonstown) and to 
Limerick. The administrative counties of Leix and Offaly to- 
gether return five members to Dail Eireann. The county town is 
Maryborough (Port Laoighise) with a population of 3,272. 

LEIXOES, a seaport and harbour of refuge of northern 
Portugal; in 41 0 9' 10" N., 8° 40' 35" W., 3 m. N. of the mouth 
of the Douro. Leixoes is included in the parish of Matozinhos 
(pop. 1911, 12,786) and constitutes the main port of the city of 
Oporto (qv.), with which it is connected by an electric tram- 
way. The harbour, of artificial construction, has an area of over 
220 acres, and admits vessels of any size, the depth at the en- 
trance being nearly 50 ft. The trade of the port is mainly in 
British hands, and large numbers of British ships call at Leixoes 
between Lisbon and Liverpool, London or Southampton. 

LEJEUNE, LOUIS FRANCOIS, Baron (1770-1848), 
French general, painter, and lithographer, was born at Versailles. 
As aide-de-camp to General Berthier he took an active part in 
many of the Napoleonic campaigns and his vigorous battle- 
pictures executed mainly from sketches and studies made on the 
field, enjoyed a great vogue. The German campaign of 1806 
brought him to Munich, where he visited the workshop of Sene- 
felder, the inventor of lithography. Lejeune was so fascinated by 
the possibilities of the new method that he then and there made 
the drawing on stone of his famous “Cossack” (printed by C. and 
.T. Senefelder, 1806), While he was dining, one hundred proofs 
were printed, one of which he subsequently submitted to Napoleon. 
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The introduction of lithography into France was greatly due to the 
efforts of Lejeune. Many of his battle-pictures were engraved by 
Coiny and Bovinet. 

See Foumier-Sarloveze, Le Giniral Lejeune (Paris, Libraire de 
Vari ) . 

LEKAIN, the stage name of Henri Louis Cain (1728-1778). 
French actor, who was born in Paris on April 14, 1728, the son 
of a silversmith. He was educated at the college Mazarin, and 
joined an amateur company of players against which the Com6die 
Franqaise obtained an injunction. Voltaire supported him for a 
time and enabled him to act in his private theatre and also before 
the duchess of Maine. After a struggle of seventeen months he 
was received, by order of Louis XV., at the Com6die Franqaise. 
Among his best parts were Herod in Mariamne , Nero in Britan - 
nicus and similar tragic roles. Lekain had the benches removed 
on which privileged spectators formerly sat encumbering the stage. 
He also protested against the method of sing-song declamation 
prevalent and against the practice of dressing all parts in con- 
temporary costumes. He died in Paris on Feb. 8, 1778. 

Sec Mtmoires (1801) with his correspondence with Voltaire, Garrick 
and others. They were reprinted with a preface by Talma in Mimoires 
sur I’art dramatique (1825). 

LEKEU, GUILLAUME (1870-1894), Belgian composer, 
was born at Heusy in the province of Liege on Jan. 20, 1870 * 
He studied at the conservatoire of Verviers and afterwards be- 
came a pupil of Cesar Franck and D’Indy in Paris. A lyric scene 
Andromeda gained- for him the second Prix de Rome in Belgium 
Flis early death from typhoid on Jan. 31, 1894, at Angers cut 
short a very promising career. He is best known by his sonata for 
violin and piano in G, dedicated to Ysaye and much played by 
him It contains a very striking slow movement, written in ■} 
alternating with % and $ time, with a middle section based on 
a quasi-traditional air of great beauty. In treatment and feeling 
this work was far ahead of its time. 

See A. Pissier, Guillaume Lekeu 1906; O. S6r6, Musiciens jranqah 
d'aujourd’hui 1922; M. Lorrain, Guillaume Lekeu, sa correspondance, 
sa vie , son oeuvre, Li6ge, 1923. 

LELAND, CHARLES GODFREY (1824-1903), Ameri- 
can author, was born at Philadelphia Aug. 15, 1824, and graduated 
at Princeton in 1845. Lor the three following years he travelled 
abroad for his health and studied at Heidelberg, Munich and 
Paris. He was in Paris during the revolution of 1848, and took 
an active part in it. He then returned to Philadelphia, and after 
being admitted to the bar in 1851, devoted himself to writing 
and to editorial work on various papers and magazines in Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston. He served in the Union Army 
for a brief time, prospected for oil, and then returned to jour- 
nalism. In 1868 he became known as the humorous author of 
Hans Brcit matin's Party , which was followed by other volumes 
of the same kind, collected in 1871, with the title of Hans Breit- 
mann’s Ballads . These pioneer dialect poems, burlesquing the 
German American, at once became popular and resulted in his 
being given a master’s degree from Harvard, largely at the instance 
of James Russell Lowell. In 1869 he went to Europe, and till 
1880 was occupied with literary work. After returning to Phila- 
delphia for six years, where he made an ardent struggle for the 
introduction of hand-work in the schools, he again lived in Europe, 
generally at Florence, where he died March 20, 1903. Though his 
humorous verses were most attractive to the public, Leland was 
a serious student of folk-lore, particularly of the gypsies, his writ- 
ings on the latter, The English Gypsies and their Language (1873) ; 
The Gypsies (1882); Gypsy Sorcery and For tune- telling . . . 
(1891), being recognized as valuable contributions to the litera- 
ture of the subject. His numerous other publications include 
Poetry ami Mystery oj Dreams (1855), Meister KarPs Sketch- 
book (1855), Sunshine in Thought (1863), Egyptian Sketch- 
book (187 3), Abraham Lincoln (1879), The Minor Arts (1880), 
Algonquin Legends oj New England (1884), Hans Breitmann in 
Tyrol (1894). 

See his Memoirs (1893), and Charles Godfrey Leland by his niece 
Elizabeth R. Pennell (1906), who also wrote a memoir for the 1914 
edition of the Hans Breitmann Ballads. 

LELAND, JOHN (1691-1766), English Nonconformist 
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divine, bom at Wigan, Lancashire, and educated in Dublin, was 
appointed first assistant and afterwards sole pastor of a congre- 
gation of Presbyterians in New Row. This office he continued to 
fill until his death on Jan. 16, 1766. He received the degree of 
D.D. from Aberdeen in 1739. His first publication was A De- 
fence of Christianity (1733), in reply to Matthew Tindal’s Chris- 
tianity as old as the Creation; it was succeeded by his Divine 
Authority of the Old and New Testaments asserted (1738), in 
answer to The Moral Philosopher of Thomas Morgan. His chief 
work, the View of the Principal Deistical Writers that . have ap- 
peared in England (1754-56), throws light on the deistic move- 
ment of the 1 8th century. 

His Discourses on various Subjects , with a Life prefixed, was 
published posthumously (4 vols., 1768-89). 

LELAND (Leyland or Laylonde), JOHN ( c . 1506-1552), 
English antiquary, born in London, was educated at St. Paul’s 
school under William Lilly, and at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
He graduated at Cambridge in 1521, and subsequently studied at 
All Souls College, Oxford, and in Paris under Francois Dubois 
(Sylvius). On his return to England he took holy orders. He had 
been tutor to Lord Thomas Howard, son of the 3rd duke of Nor- 
folk, and to Francis Hastings, afterwards earl of Huntingdon. 
.Meanwhile Henry VIII. presented him to the rectory of Peuplin- 
gues in the marches of Calais in 1530. He was librarian and chap- 
lain to the king, and in 1533 he received a novel commission under 
the great seal as king’s antiquary, with power to search for 
records, manuscripts and relics of antiquity in all the cathedrals, 
colleges and religious houses of England. Probably from 1534, and 
definitely from 1536 onwards to 1542, he was engaged on an anti- 
quarian tour through England and Wales. He sought to preserve 
the mss. scattered at the dissolution of the monasteries, but his 
powers did not extend to the actual collection of mss. Some val- 
uable additions, however, he did procure for the king’s library, 
chiefly from the abbey of St. Augustine at Canterbury. He re- 
ceived the rectory of Haseley in Oxfordshire; his support of the 
church policy of Henry and Cranmer being further rewarded by a 
canonry and prebend of King’s College (now Christ Church), 
Oxford, and a prebend of Salisbury. In a Strena Henrico (pr. 
1546), addressed to Henry VIII. in 1545, he proposed to execute 
from the materials which he had collected in his journeys a topog- 
raphy of England, an account of the adjacent islands, an ac- 
count of the British nobility, and a great history of the antiquities 
of the British Isles. He did not complete these great undertakings, 
for he was certified insane in March 1550, and died on April 18, 
1552. 

The bulk of Leland’s work remained in ms. at the time of his 
death, and various copies were made, one by John Stowe in 1576. 
After passing through various hands the greater part of Leland’s 
mss. were deposited by William Burton, the historian of Leicestershire, 
in the Bodleian at Oxford. They had in the meantime been freely used 
by other antiquaries, notably by Bale, Camden and Dugdale. The 
account of his journey in England and Wales received its name The 
Itinerary of John Leland from Thomas Burton and was edited by 
Thomas Heame (9 vols., Oxford, 1710-12; other editions in 1745 and 
1770). The scattered portions dealing with Wales were re-edited by 
Miss L. Toulmin Smith in 1907. His other most important work, the 
Collectanea , in four folio ms. volumes was also published by Hearne 
(6 vols., Oxford, 1715). His Commentarii de scriptoribus Britannicis, 
which had been used and distorted by his friend John Bale, was edited 
by Anthony Hall (2 vols., Oxford, 1709). Some of Leland’s mss., 
which formerly belonged to Sir Robert Cotton, passed into the 
possession of the British Museum. 

For accounts of Leland see John Bale, Cotalogus (1557) ; Anthony 

Wood, Athenae Oxonienses; W. Huddesford, Lives of those eminent 
Antiquaries John Leland , Thomas Hearne and Anthony & Wood 
(Oxford, 1772). A fife of Leland, attributed to Edward Burton 
(c. 1750), from the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps, printed in 1896 
contains a bibliography. See also the biography by Sidney Lee, in 
the Diet. Nat. Biog . The Strena Henrico was re-edited in i«;49 by 
John Bale as The Labor yeuse Journey and Serche of J. Leylande for 
Eaglcmdes Antiquitees geven of him for a Neu Yeares Gifte, etc., 
modern ed. by W. A. Copinger (Manchester, 1895). 

LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY (STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY), near Palo Alto (Calif.), U.S.A., in the 
beautiful Santa Clara valley, was founded in 1885 by Leland Stan- 
ford (1824-93), and by his wife, Jane Lathrop Stanford (1825- 
1905), a 9 a memorial to their only child, Leland Stanford jr., who 


died in 1884 in his 17th year. The founder was governor of Cali- 
fornia in 1862-63 and United States senator from 1885 till his 
death. The doors were opened in 1891 to 559 students. The univer- 
sity campus consists of Stanford’s former Palo Alto farm, com- 
prising about 9,oooac. From it there are views of San Francisco 
bay, of the Coast Range, particularly of Mt. Hamilton some 30m. 
E., with the Lick observatory on its summit, of mountain foothills 
and of the redwood forests towards Santa Cruz. 

The buildings, designed originally by H. H. Richardson and 
completed by his successors, Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, are 
of soft buff sandstone in a style adapted from the old California 
mission (Moorish-Romanesque) architecture, being long and low 
with wide colonnades, open arches and red-tiled roofs. 

The building plans of the university contemplate the addition of 
a quadrangle on either side of the original group. The Thomas 
Welton Stanford art gallery and the university library have already 
been constructed in that quadrangle, in which the Hoover war li- 
brary, the law library and the departments of journalism and edu- 
cation are to be placed. Outside the quadrangles are other build- 
ings, a museum of art and archaeology, based on collections made 
by Leland Stanford, jr., chemical and engineering laboratories, 
service buildings, gymnasia and the H. J. Ryan high voltage 
laboratory. There is an arboretum of some 30oac. This arboretum 
is to be made the centre of a plant research station. The Hopkins 
marine station, which is maintained at Pacific Grove on the Bay 
of Monterey, has two good buildings, one of them, the Jacques 
Loeb laboratory, a gift of the Rockefeller Foundation The uni- 
versity maintains the Stanford medical school, the Lane and 
Stanford hospitals, the Stanford school for nursing and the Lane 
medical library in San Francisco 

The founders wished the university “to qualify students for 
personal success and direct usefulness in life; to promote the pub- 
lic welfare by exercising an influence on behalf of humanity and 
civilization, teaching the blessings of liberty regulated by law, 
and inculcating love and reverence for the great principles of 
government as derived from the inalienable rights of man to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” The entrance require- 
ments of the university are flexible, no subject except English 
composition being required The minimum preparation is that of 
the ordinary four-year high school course which must be com- 
pleted with recommended units in 15 subjects. Recently the 
work of the university has been so reorganized that the first two 
years constitute a so-called lower division with certain specified 
subject requirements, including biology, a course in citizenship, 
etc. The number of men students received in this lower division 
is at present 450 each October. Degrees are granted upon the 
recommendation of the departments and schools of the univer- 
sity. It is anticipated that with the development of the junior 
college the main emphasis of the work of the university will be 
upon the advanced and graduate years. The departments of the 
university are organized into schools. At present schools of law, 
medicine, education, biology, social science, engineering, business, 
letters and physical science are in existence and the work of stu- 
dents seeking advanced degrees is in charge of a graduate school 
which embraces representatives of all parts of the university. 
The influence of sectarianism and politics is barred from the 
university by its charter, and by its private origin and private 
support. Nevertheless its policy is that of State service of the 
most liberal type. The president of the university has the initi- 
ative in all appointments and in all matters of general policy. 
Within the university the faculty power lies in an academic 
council. An advisory board of nine professors, elected by the 
academic council without nomination, accords its approval or 
disapproval to all appointments and all major policies before they 
are presented to the board of trustees by the president. In 1921 
the Food Research Institute of Stanford university was organized, 
with the help of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, to make 
a study of the production, distribution and consumption of food. 
In 1926 the Harris J. Ryan high voltage laboratory was estab- 
lished with the help of the General Electric Company and the 
various power companies of the Pacific coast. It contains a gen-, 
crating set for experimental purposes capable of discharging over 
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2.000. 000 volts. Through the generosity of the Daniel Guggen- 
heim. Funfl for the Promotion of Aeronautics, Inc., an experi- 
mental laboratory’ in aeronautics, known as the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Experimental Laboratory, was established in 1926. 

The university received from its founders securities and land 
worth about $30,000,000. Most of the large ranch holdings of 
the university were sold in 1919. In 1927 the university had 
$29,228,632.04 of productive funds. In 1927 the volumes in the 
library ‘numbered 420,516, of which 65,601 were in the Lane 
medical library and 29,727 in the law library. Herbert Hoover, a 
graduate of Stanford, presented to the university the Hoover 
war library, comprising 54,521 volumes and numerous documents 
covering the history of the World War. In the autumn quarter 
of 1927 the students numbered 3,412, of whom 500 were women 
and 683 graduates. Limitation in funds and equipment are re- 
sponsible for restrictions in the student body to something over 

3.000. Although originally instruction was free, there is now a 
tuition fee of $85 a quarter. A tuition note system enables stu- 
dents to postpone payment till three or more years after gradua- 
tion. Military training is not required, but there is a field artillery 
unit and an ordnance unit of the reserve officers training corps. 
During the World War, Stanford was represented by 3,000 of its 
members, graduates and undergraduates. A students’ army 
training corps unit was organized in the war period. The uni- 
versity campus has been zoned and space reserved for a resi- 
dence hall system for men and women, together with their ath- 
letic fields. The large extent of the campus has made it possible 
to develop athletic fields of large size and of considerable di- 
versity, together with open-air swimming pools and other facil- 
ities possible because of the mild climate. Dr. David Starr Jordan 
was the first president of the university. He was succeeded in 
1913 by Dr. John Casper Branner. Upon his retirement, Jan. 1, 
1916, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur became president. (R. L. W.) 

LELEGES. Various traditions were current among the 
Greeks respecting earlier inhabitants of their country. They were 
inclined to assign the comprehensive name of Pelasgians to all 
such peoples, but among them distinguished Carians and Lelcges 
whom they regarded as akin. The Carians existed as a people in 
South-western Anatolia in historical times, and the earliest extant 
mention of the Leleges is the record in the Iliad (x. 429, xx. 96) 
of their presence at Troy as allies of the Trojans. They were from 
Asia Minor. Herodotus records their former presence in the 
Greek islands, while both Strabo and Pausanias place them in 
various regions of the Peloponnese and Central Greece. There is 
evidence that they were settled also in parts of Thrace, Mace- 
donia and Illyria. 

A large class of Greek place-names, notably those in - teraos and 
-u'tfoy, testifies to the presence on the mainland of a people 
closely associated with Asia Minor. A view now widely held is 
that Greek-speaking peoples first came to Greece from the north 
about the 17th century b.c., subduing the population, who had 
been in contact with the Minoan civilization, and attacking the 
Cretans themselves. It was these people, according to this view, 
who set up the Mycenean civilization. Of the Language of the 
early inhabitants nothing is known and it would be rash to assert 
that they did not speak Greek. This in no way means that the 
Minoans did so. The Carian language is now definitely regarded 
as non-Indo-European. Moreover, though the conquest of Greece 
by northern tribes is an undoubted fact, the question of the 
Greek-speaking peoples’ occupation of Greece is not so simple as 
to be solved by the mere postulation that northern conquerors 
brought the language. The Achaeans were a great power in the 
eastern Aegean in the 14th century, and the view is gaining 
ground that there were early Greek migrations from cast to west 
across the Aegean. It is, however, certain that there were Asianic 
peoples occupying the islands and the Greek mainland in a period 
that the historical Greeks regarded as ancient, and that the name 
of one of these tribes was Leleges. 

See E. Meyer, Geschichte d. Altert. /.; A. Fick, V orgriechische 
Ortsnamen, p. 107 ff. (1905) ; and Hattiden und Danubier, p. 24 
(1909); W. Aly, Karcr und Leleger in Philol. Ixviii., p. 428 ff. 
(1909). (B. F. C A.) 
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LELEWEL, JOACHIM (1786-186 i), Polish historian, geog- 
rapher and numismatist, born at Warsaw on March 22, 1786. 
was educated at the university of Vilna, and became in 1807 a 
teacher in a school at Krzemieniec in Volhynia, in 1814 teacher 
of history at Vilna, and in 1818 professor and librarian at the 
university of Warsaw. He returned to Vilna in 1821. His popular- 
ity with the students made him obnoxious to the Russian govern- 
ment, and at Vilna Novosiltsev was then all-powerful. Lelewei 
was removed from his professorship in 1824, and returned to 
Warsaw, where he was elected a deputy to the diet in 1829 and 
joined the revolutionary movement. On the suppression of the 
rebellion he escaped to Germany, and went on to Paris in 1831. 
The government of Louis Philippe, at the request of the Russian 
ambassador, ordered him to quit French territory in 1833. He 
went to Brussels, where for nearly thirty years he earned a scanty 
livelihood by his writings. He died on May 29, 1861, in Paris. 

Lelewei, a man of austere character, simple tastes and the 
loftiest conception of honour, was a lover of learning for its own 
sake. His literary activity was enormous, extending from his 
Edda Skandinawska (1807) to his Geographic des Arabes (2 vols., 
Paris, 1851). One of his most important publications was La 
Geographie du moyen age (5 vols., Brussels, 1852-1857), with an 
atlas (1849) of fifty plates entirely engraved by himself. His 
works on Polish history are based on minute and critical study 
of the documents; they were collected under the title Polska y 
dzieje i rzeezy jej rozpattzywane ( Poland , her History and A ffairs 
surveyed ) , in 20 vols. (Posen, 1853-1876). 

See autobiography (Adventures while Prosecuting Researches and 
Inquiries on Polish Matters) printed in his Polska. 

LELY, SIR PETER (1618-1680), English painter, was born 
at Soest, Westphalia. His father, a military captain, was called 
van der Faes; the nickname of Lely, by which he was generally 
known, was adopted by his son as a surname. After studying 
under Peter de Grebber at Haarlem, Lely removed to England in 
1641. There he at first painted historical subjects and landscape; 
he soon became so eminent in his profession as to be employed 
by Charles to paint his portrait shortly after the death of Van- 
dyck. He afterwards portrayed Cromwell. At the Restoration he 
won the favour of Charles II., who made him his state-painter, 
and knighted him. He formed a famous collection, containing 
drawings, prints and paintings by the best masters. His great 
example was Vandyck. Lely’s paintings are carefully finished, 
warm and clear in colouring, and animated in design. The graceful 
posture of the heads, the delicate rounding of the hands, and 
the broad folds of the draperies are admired in many of his por- 
traits. The eyes of the ladies are drowsy with languid sentiment, 
and allegory of a commonplace sort is too freely introduced. 

His most famous work is a collection of portraits of the ladies 
of the court of Charles II , known as “the Beauties,” formerly 
at Windsor castle, and now at Hampton Court palace. Of his 
few historical pictures, the best is “Susannah and the Elders,” at 
Burleigh house. He died in London, and was buried in Covent 
Garden church, where a monument was erected to his memory. 
Pcpys characterized Lely ae “a mighty proud man and full of 
state.” His only disciples were J. GreenhOl and J. Buckshorn. 

LE MA£ON (or L z Massc*n)> ROBERT (& 1365-1443). 
chancellor of France, was born at Chateau du Loir, Sarthe. He 
was ennobled in March 1401, and became six years later a coun- 
cillor of Louis II., duke of Anjou and king of Sicily A partisan 
of the house of Orleans, he was appointed chancellor to Isabella 
of Bavaria and to the count of Ponthieu, afterwards Charles 
VII. When Paris was surprised by the Burgundians on the night 
of May 29, 1418, he assisted Tanguy Duchatel in saving the 
dauphin. By the influence of John the Fearless, duke of Bur- 
gundy, he was excluded from the political amnesty known as the 
peace of Saint Maur des Foss6s, though he retained his seat on 
the king’s council. He was by the dauphin’s side when John the 
Fearless was murdered at the bridge of Montereau ori Sept. 10, 
1419. He resigned the seals at the beginning of 1422; but he 
continued to exercise great influence, and in 1426 he effected a 
reconciliation between the king and the duke of Brittany. He 
supported Joan of Arc at court; and he signed the patent of 
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nobility for the Arc family in December 14:9 In 1430 he was 
once more entrusted with an embassy to Brittany. He died on 
Jan. 28, 1443. 

See C. Bourcicr, “Robert le Masson,” in the Revue historique de 
V Anjou (1873) ; and the Souvelle biographte ginirale, vol. xxx. 

LE MAIRE DE BELGES, JEAN (1473-* 1525), French 
poet and historiographer, nephew of Jean Molinet, was born at 
Bavai in Hainault. In his first poems he calls himself a disciple 
of Molinet. In certain aspects he does belong to the school of the 
grands rhttoriqueurs , but he was emancipated from their affecta- 
tions by his studies in Paris and at Lyons, a centre of the French 
Renaissance. In 1503 he was attached to the couit of Margaret of 
Austria, duchess of Savoy, afterwards regent of the Netherlands, 
and became her librarian and a canon of Valenciennes. To her 
were addressed his most original poems, Epistrcs de Vamand verd , 
the amant vert being a green parrot belonging to his patroness. 
Le Maire gradually become more French in his sympathies, even- 
tually entering the service of Anne of Brittany. His pro.>e Illus- 
trations des Gaules et singularitez de Troye (1510-12) is largely 
adapted from Benoit de Sainte More. Le Maire probably died 
before 1525. Etienne Pasquier, Ronsard and Du Bellay all ac- 
knowledged their indebtedness to him. In his love for antiquity, 
his sense of rhythm, and even the peculiarities of his vocabulary 
he anticipated the Pttiade . 

His works were edited in 1882-85 by J. Stecher, who wrote the 
article on him in the Biographie naiionale de Belgique. See also P. A. 
Becker, Jean le Maire, der erste humanistische Dichter Frankreichs 

(1893). 

LEMAITRE, JULES (1S53-1914), French critic and dram- 
atist, was born at Vennecy (Loiret) on April 27, 1853. His 
early years were spent in university teaching, but from 1884 on- 
wards he devoted himself entirely to literature. He succeeded 
J. J. Weiss as dramatic critic of the Journal des Debats , and sub- 
sequently filled the same office on the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
His volumes of routes include Myrrha (1903) and En marge des 
vieux livres (1905). His plays include: Revolt ee (1889), Le 
deputt Leveau , and Le Manage blanc (1891), Lrs Rois (1893), 
Le Pardon and L' Age difficile (1895), La Massiere (1905) and 
Bertrade (1906). He was admitted to the French Academy on 
Jan. 16, 1896. His political views were defined in La Campagne 
nationaliste (1902), lectures delivered in the provinces by him and 
by G. Cavaignac. He conducted a nationalist campaign in the 
Echo de Paris , and was for some time president of the Ligue de la 
Patrie Frangaisc, but resigned in 1904, and again devoted himself 
to literature. He died at Tavers (Loiret) on Aug. 5, 1914 

LE MANS, a town of north-western France, capital of the 
department of Sarthe, 77 m. SAV. of Chartres on the railway from 
Paris to Brest. Pop. (1926) 61,888. As the capital of Aulerci Ceno- 
manni, Le Mans was called Suindinum or Vindinum. The Romans 
built walls round it in the 3rd century, and traces are still to be 
seen. In the same century the town was evangelized by St, Julian, 
its first bishop. Ruled at first by his successors — notably St. Al- 
dric — Le Mans became in the middle ages the capital of the 
counts of Maine. About the middle of the nth century the citi- 
zens secured a communal charter, but in 1063 the town was seized 
by William the Conqueror, who deprived them of their liberties, 
which were recovered when the countship of Maine had passed 
to the Plantagenet kings of England. Le Mans was taken by Philip 
Augustus in 1189, recaptured by John, subsequently confiscated 
and later ceded to Queen Berengaria, who did much for its pros- 
perity. It was several times besieged in the 15th and 1 6th cen- 
turies. In 1793 it was seized by the Vendeens, who were expelled 
by the Republicans. In 1799 it was again occupied by the Chouans. 
It stands just above the confluence of the Sarthe and the Huisne. 
Several bridges connect with the quarter of Pre on the right bank. 
The cathedral was originally founded by St. Julian, to whom it is 
dedicated. The nave dates from the nth and 12th centuries. Some 
stained glass in the nave, from the first half of the 12th century, is 
the oldest in France; the west window represents the legend of St. 
Julian. The south lateral portal (12th century) and the choir are 
richly decorated. The cathedral also has curious tapestries and 
some remarkable tombs, including that of Berengaria, queen of 


Richard Coeur de Lion. Close to the western wall is a f megalithic 
monument nearly 15 ft. in height. The church of La Couture, part 
of an old abbey founded in the 7th century by St. Bertrand, has a 
porch of the 13th century with fine statuary. The hotel de ville was 
built in 1756 on the site of the former castle of the counts of 
Maine; the prefecture (1760) occupies the site of the monastery 
of La Couture, and contains an archaeological museum. Among the 
old houses are the H6tel du Grabatoire of the Renaissance, once 
a hospital for the canons and the so-called house of Queen Beren- 
garia ( 1 6th century). Le Mans is the seat of a bishopric dating 
from the 3rd century, of a prefect, and of a court of assizes. The 
more important industries are the state manufacture of tobacco, 
tanning, hemp-spinning, bell-founding, flour-milling, the founding 
of copper and other metals, and the manufacture of railway 
wagons, machinery and agricultural implements, motors, rope, 
cloth and stained glass. The fattening of poultry is an important 
industry, and there is trade in cattle, cloth, farm-produce as well 
as in wines. The town is an important railway centre. 

Battle of Le Mans. — Le Mans (Jan. 10-12, 1871) was the 
culmination of General Chanzy’s retreat into western France 
after the winter campaign in Beauce and Perche (see Franco- 
Gicrman War). The Germans advanced with three army corps in 
first line and one in reserve. On Jan. 9th the centre corps (III ) 
drove an advanced division of the French from Ardenay (13 m. 
E. of Le Mans). On the next day Chanzy’s main defensive posi- 
tion was approached, and there was a severe struggle for the vil- 
lages along the front of the French centre. On the nth Chanzy 
attempted a counter-offensive from many points, but the Germans 
were able to drive him back, and as their cavalry now began to 
appear beyond his extreme left flank, he retreated in the night of 
the nth on Laval, the Germans occupying Le Mans after a brief 
rearguard fight on the 12th. 

LE MAtfCHANT, JOHN GASPARD (1766-1812), Eng- 
lish major-general, was the son of an officer of dragoons. John Lc 
Marchant, a member of an old Guernsey family. Le Marchant 
entered the army in 1781, and attained the rank of lieutenant - 
colonel in 1797. In 1801 his scheme for establishing at High 
Wycombe and Great Marlow schools for the military instruction 
of officers was sanctioned by parliament, and a grant of £30,000 
was voted for the “royal military college,” the two original de- 
partments being afterwards combined and removed to Sandhurst. 
Le Marchant was its lieutenant-governor for nine years, and he 
trained many officers who served under Wellington in the Penin- 
sula. Le Marchant was given the command of a cavalry brigade 
in 1810, and distinguished himself in several actions; he was killed 
at the battle of Salamanca on July 22, 1812. 

See Sir D. Le Marchant, Memoirs of General Le Marchant (1841). 

LE MARS, a city of north-western Iowa, U.S A., on the Floyd 
river, 25m. N.N.E. of Sioux City; the county seat of Plymouth 
county. Le Mars is the seat of Western Union college, established 
in 1900 by five conferences of the United Evangelical church. The 
dty was founded about 1870 and incorporated in 1881. 

LEMBERG (Polish, Lwow ), a province of Poland bounded 
on the west by Cracow, on the north by Lublin, on the east bv 
Tarnpol provinces and on the south by the province of Stanis- 
lawow and the Carpathians, the ancient frontier of Poland and 
Slovakia. Area, 27,024 sq km. The province comprises the hilly 
country leading up to the Low Beskids, the valley of the San, and 
the highlands of Roztocze in the north-east linking the plateau 
of Lublin with that of Podolia. It is drained by the San and its 
tributaries and the upper waters of the Dniester. Pop. (1921) 
2,718,000, of whom 56-6% were Poles, 35-8% Ruthenians and 
7 % Jews. By religion 46*5% were Roman Catholics, 41*3% 
Orthodox and Uniates, and 11-5% Jews. Ethnographically, the 
province is the meeting place of Poles and Russians. Originally 
part of the principality of Halicz, it was annexed to Poland in 
1349 and remained part of Poland till the first partition when 
it was annexed to Austria as the province of Galicia. 

The chief occupation of the people is agriculture. Wheat, rye, 
barley and oats are grown. Very important is the production of 
beetroot for sugar, while maize is grown in some districts. The 
export of agricultural products to western Europe was very 
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important %f ter the occupation of Dantzig, the centre of the trade 
being Jaroslaw on the San. Industry is mainly based on agri- 
cultural products, but the main economic importance of the 
province rests on the oilfields of Boryslaw. The town of Lem- 
berg formerly held a leading position in the trade of Europe with 
the East. As the capital of Galicia under Austria it continued 
to llourish, but the artificial severance of relations with the rest 
of Poland through the connection with Austria made trade stag- 
nate in the 19th century. The province contains 28 districts, 
2,203 rural communes and 60 towns, the most important being 
Lemberg, Przemysl, Drohobycz, Rzeszow, Jaroslaw, Belz and 
Lubaczow. The province was one of the chief military areas dur- 
ing the World War and suffered greatly. The battle of Rawa 
Ruska and the siege of Przemysl were the most important mili- 
tary operations in the province. The peasants have shown a 
great talent for economic co-operation and political organization 
and have played an important part in the new political life of 
. Poland. 

LEMBERG, BATTLES OF. Lemberg (Polish, Lwow), 
the capital town of Galicia, was twice during the World War the 
centre of a series of battles. The first series constituted the open- 
ing campaign between Russia and Austro-Hungary in Aug. and 
Sept. 1914; it resulted in the defeat of the Austrians and the 
occupation by the Russians of the whole of Eastern Galicia. The 
second series was fought some ten months later during the great 
Russian retreat which was started by Mackensen’s offensive on 
the Dunajec in May 1915. It gave Austria re-possession of Lem- 
berg and of practically the whole of Eastern Galicia. 

The main concentration of the Austro-Hungarian forces for 
action against Russia at the opening of war in Aug. 1914 was 
made in Central and Eastern Galicia. In the general plan of the 
Central Powers the role of the Austro-Hungarian army was to 
engage the main Russian forces till the German army had over- 
whelmed France and was free to transfer its principal weight to 
the Eastern theatre. Two main alternatives were open to the 
Austrians, to await attack or themselves to take the offensive. If 
the former course were chosen, the line of the river San, between 
the Carpathians and the Vistula, was indicated as the strongest 
available position. On this they might well hope by an active 
defence to hold up the maximum Russian effort for some time 
and to win local successes by counter-attack. But defence en- 
tailed not only the abandonment of Eastern Galicia but also the 
surrender of the passes over the Eastern Carpathians and the 
opening of a road into Hungary. This might have serious political 
consequences. Moreover, in the years preceding the War, the 
military opinion of almost every country in Europe had pro- 
claimed insistently that offensive action was the solution of all 
major difficulties in war. Certainly Conrad von Hotzendorf, the 
chief of the Austrian general staff, optimistic by temperament, was 
not the man to adopt a defensive attitude willingly. He deter- 
mined to attack, though the advantages hoped for from a speedier 
mobilization were not secured owing to errors made during the 
preliminary deployment against Serbia. 

The chosen line of attack was northwards against one flank of 
the Polish salient; probably Conrad hoped that a German offen- 
sive might eventually be made from East Prussia against the 
other flank of the salient. The problem of supply was not easy, 
since the terrain between the Vistula and Bug rivers, where the 
advance was to be made, had been left, at the instance of the 
Russian general staff, without good communications in anticipation 
of the Austrian plan. It was indeed the obvious direction of any 
invasion of Russia from Galicia, since an advance eastwards 
would leave the lines of communication exposed, while to the 
north-east lay the trackless marshes of the Pripet. 

The Rival Forces. — The Austrian main forces were divided 
into four armies, of which two, the I. (Dankl) and IV. (Auffen- 
berg), were to carry out the offensive directed on Chelm (Kholm) 
and Lublin respectively; the II. (Bohn-Ermolli) and III. (Bruder- 
mann) were to be deployed east of Lemberg to hold off the 
Russian armies advancing from the Kiev district. The II. Army 
had, however, been originally dispatched to the Serbian frontier, 
and was at first represented by one corps only, the XII. (Kovess). 
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North of the Vistula, Rummer's group of Austrian Landsturm 
and Woyrsch’s corps of German Landwehr were to advance on 
Sandomierz and Doblin (Iwangorod) respectively, to protect the 
left flank of the I. Army and to foster a Polish rising in favour 
of Austria. 

The Russians also deployed four armies on their south-western 
front. Their plan was almost the exact counterpart of the Austrian. 
They purposed to hold the Austrian offensive wing by a defensive 
force of two armies on the line Lublin-Chelm, and to smash the 
Austrian defensive wing by an offensive group of two armies 
advancing west from the Kiev military district on Lemberg. Each 
of the opponents was thus dependent on the power of his defen- 
sive wing to resist the shock of the other’s striking force long 
enough to enable him to gain a decision by his main effort. 

Both armies had large masses of cavalry, but there was a pro- 
nounced difference in their tactics. The Austrian cavalry seldom 
practised dismounted fire action and were singularly ineffective 
on foot; the Russian cavalry, on the other hand, fought largely 
as mounted infantry. The Russian artillery shot well and was far 
more effective than the Austrian, but the musketry of the Austrian 
infantryman was better than that of his rival; he was also handier 
in manoeuvre. The morale on both sides was excellent at the 
beginning, although that of the Austrian was to deteriorate rapidly 
under defeat. In the higher command the Russians held the 
advantage. Ivanov, the generalissimo of the south-western front, 
was no strategist, though an experienced and well-loved com- 
mander; but his chief of staff, Alexieff, was one of the best brains 
of the army; and in Ruzski (III. Army), Plehve (V. Army), 
Brusilov (VIII. Army), and Ewarth (IV. Army) he had under 
him probably the four ablest army commanders in Russia— 
certainly the four most successful. Conrad, the virtual com- 
mander-in-chief of the Austrian armies — the Archduke Friedrich 
was the nominal head — was a man of determined and obstinate 
character, but a better strategist in the office than in the field; nor 
were the Austrian army commanders the equals of the Russian. 

Numerically, the Russians had a slight advantage. The Aus- 
trian striking wing, which comprised 350 battalions, 150 squadrons 
and 150 batteries, was superior in strength to the Russian IV. and 
V. Armies which had each four corps and two cavalry divisions; 
but their defensive wing (200 battalions, 170 squadrons, 130 
batteries) was considerably inferior to the Russian III. and VIII. 
Armies, especially before the arrival of the two corps of the II. 
Army which had been left opposite Serbia. 

On Aug. 15, before concentration was complete, the Austrian 
cavalry pushed forward to ascertain the Russian movements, but 
gathered little information. On Aug. 20 the I. and IV. Armies be- 
gan their offensive. The first engagements in the neighbourhood 
of Krasnik were favourable to the Austrians, the advanced troops 
of the Russian IV. Army being driven back on Lublin. The 
Austrian I. Army was strengthened by Kummers Landsturm 
Corps, which crossed the Vistula to join it, while Woyrsch’s Corps 
of German Landwehr was in close touch on the left bank of the 
Vistula. The mission of these two formations to foment an insur- 
rection in Russian Poland had proved fruitless. 

The Battles of 1914 . — The Austrian IV. Army now became 
engaged in a battle with the Russian V. Army, which lasted from 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 1. Assisted by the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand’s 
group, which had been formed from troops of the III. Army to 
manoeuvre between its left and right of the IV. Army, Auffen- 
borg attempted a double envelopment of the Russian force. This 
manoeuvre gained a considerable initial success, but before the 
Austrians could exploit it, events in Eastern Galicia occasioned 
their recall. 

Meanwhile the Austrian covering force (II. and III. Armies) 
had met with disaster. Although the II. Army consisted of one 
corps only and the III. Army was weakened by the absorption 
of the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand’s group in the Kdmarow battle, 
yet the High Command sent the two armies forward to the attack. 
They joined battle with the Russian III. and VIII. Armies on 
Aug. 26 on the line of the Zlota Lipa about Zloczdw. On the 
evening of Aug. 27 they were forced to retreat. Reinforced by 
the VII. Corps from Serbia, they again gave battle on the Gnila 
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Lipa on Aug. 29 and 30, and again suffered defeat. They now fell 
back through Lemberg, which was evacuated on Sept. 2, and 
took up a defensive position west of the city on the line of the 
Wereszyca and the Grddek lakes. 

The rear of the advancing Austrian I. and IV. Armies was 
seriously threatened by the failure of the eastern wing. The 
question now arose of withdrawing the whole of the Austrian 
forces to the line of the San, or of continuing the battle round 
Lemberg on a different plan. Conrad chose the bolder course and 
determined to seek an immediate victory. He ordered the IV. 
Army to break off pursuit of the Russians and to change front 
from north to south. The plan was that this army should strike 
towards Lemberg at the right flank of the advancing Russians, 
while the II. and III. Armies held them frontally. The com- 
plicated wheel of the IV. Army had been executed by Sept. 5. 
On Sept. 6 it commenced its march southwards, leaving behind 
a group under the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand to protect its 
rear. As it advanced south, its left column became engaged with 
the right of the Russian III. Army and was pinned to the east 
of Rawa-Ruska, while the centre and right columns, meeting no 
resistance, continued southwards, and eventually wheeled into 
line with the Austrian III. and II. Armies, facing east. 

Conrad changed his plan again; he had missed with his left, 
so now, like an obstinate but unskilful boxer, swung his right at 
the enemy, viciously but ineffectively. On Sept. 7 he ordered the 
IV. Army to stand fast and hold the Russians to their ground, 
while the II. and III. Armies left their prepared defensive posi- 
tions and struck northward at the Russian left wing. A radical 
change of plan so hurriedly evolved was hardly likely to succeed. 
The II. and III. Armies could make little ground, while the posi- 
tion of the IV. Army rapidly became untenable. In its rear the I. 
Army was being forced back from Lublin by the reinforced Rus- 
sian IV. Army, while the Russian V. Army had rallied and was 
again advancing, driving before it the Archduke Joseph Fer- 
dinand’s weak group. Finally the left wing of the IV. Army itself 
was being outflanked north of Rawa-Ruska by the Russian III. 
Army. On Sept. 11 Conrad issued orders for a general retreat 
to the line of the San. 

Austrian Retreat.— -The withdrawal was successfully carried 
out without serious interference by the Russians. The II. Army 
retired in the direction of Sambor, and the III. towards Przemysl, 
the IV. on Jaroslaw, and the I., together with Rummer’s and 
Woyrsch’s forces, to the lower San. The detachments farther 
east, along the Dniester, retired to the Carpathians. The line of 
the San was not held for long. The Russian IV. Army had been 
reinforced by the IX. Army from Warsaw and forced a passage 
of the lower San on Sept. 14. The Austrians were too shaken 
and disorganized to enter on a new battle, and ’resumed their 
retreat, leaving the fortress of Przemysl to stand siege. They 
finally halted on Sept. 26 some 50 m. E. of Cracow on the line 
of the Dunajec by Tarnow and Gorlice to the Carpathians. The 
Russians, who also required a pause for reorganization — since 
the losses had been very heavy on the Russian as well as on the 
Austrian side — made no serious attempt to follow up beyond 
the San. 

The advantage of “interior lines” which the Austrians enjoyed 
in this campaign had been partly discounted by the great size of 
modern armies and the time required to obtain the decision in a 
battle. It is true that the Germans were at this very period 
gaining brilliant successes by action on interior lines against Sam- 
sonov and Rennenkampf in East Prussia, but their achievements 
were only rendered possible by the inertia of Rennenkampf. In 
Galicia, the continued pressure of Ruzski’s and Brusilov’s armies 
on the Austrian detaining wing denied to Conrad the time required 
to complete his successes in Poland. But the Austrian High 
Command appear to have depended too much on opportunist 
strategy. It is difficult to trace in their original organization for 
the campaign any recognition of the need for that “mass of 
manoeuvre,” capable of being transferred from one wing to the 
other, which is the essence of action on interior lines. Also, the 
ineffectiveness for delaying action of their masses of cavalry 
deprived the Austrians of a powerful weapon. The Russian 


scheme of operations was straightforward and dem&nded. only 
driving power by the higher commanders and hard fighting and 
marching by the troops. An opportunity of turning the Austrian 
retreat into a rout seems, however, to have been missed, when the 
IX. Army from Warsaw directly reinforced the IV. Army instead 
of being directed west of the Vistula on the Austrian line of 
retreat. 

The Battles of 1915. — The fighting which led up to the second 
series of battles round Lemberg in the summer of 1915 is 
described under the heading Dunajec-San. After being driven 
from the San, the Russian III. Army (now under Lesh instead 
of Radko Dimitriev) and VIII. Army (Brusilov) took up a 
position to the north-west and west of Lemberg. Their line ran 
from the Vistula along the heights north of the Tanew river, 
thence west of Rawa-Ruska by Magierbw and Jan6w to the 
Wereszyca river and Grddek lakes. The XI. and IX. Armies 
continued the line south-east along the Dniester. 

Mackensen’s pursuing force consisted of the Austrian IV. , 
German XI. and Austrian II. Armies, in that order from north 
to south. On the Dniester were Linsingen’s Southern Army and 
Pfianzer-Baltin’s VII. Army. In the number of available forma- 
tions there was no great disparity between Mackensen’s group 
of armies and the Russian III. and VIII. Armies; on each side 
there were about 40 infantry divisions, and the Russians had five 
or six cavalry divisions to Mackensen’s two. But the two Russian 
armies now embraced an improvised assembly of formations and 
units taken from all parts of the line; even so their losses had not 
been made good and they were much under strength; there was 
a shortage of ammunition, both for guns and rifles; and morale 
had suffered under two and a half months of continual defeat. 

As usual, the main thrust at the Russian position was delivered 
by the German XI. Army. It was directed through Magierow 
against the line Z 61 kiew-Rawa-Ruska, approximately at the joint 
between the Russian III. and VIII. Armies. The assault was 
made on June 19, after the Russian position had been battered 
by the German guns, and the attackers broke right through to 
the Rawa-Ruska-Lemberg railway. Brusilov held on to a fortified 
position west of Lemberg till the 22nd, and then evacuated it 
under the threat that came from the north and the direct pressure 
from the Austrian II. Army. 

The Russian armies were now split apart; the VIII. Army 
retired fighting to the line of the Upper Bug and Gniia Lipa; 
at the same time the XI. and IX. Armies gave up the Dniester 
line below Halicz. The III. Army meanwhile, to protect the left 
flank of the Warsaw salient, was forced to retire north towards 
Lublin and Chehn. To fill the gap between the III. and VIII. 
Armies, a new army, the XIII. under Gorbatovski, was formed 
of troops drawn from the right of the III. Army and left of the 
VIII. The Austrian armies were also re-grouped; the II. Army, 
the Southern Army and VII. Army were to continue the pursuit 
eastwards; Mackensen with the IV., XI. and a new “Army of 
the Bug,” to be formed under Linsingcn, was to strike northwards 
between the Bug and Vistula; while the I. Army, withdrawn from 
the west of the Vistula, was to fill the gap between the two army 
groups. 

The Eastern group drove the Russians back at the beginning 
of July from the Gniia Lipa to the Zlota Lipa; no further fighting 
took place here till the end of August. Farther east, Pflanzer- 
Baltin’s VII. Army and Lechitski’s IX. were engaged in an in- 
decisive conflict along the Dniester between July 14 and 19. 
Meanwhile on Mackensen’s front the Austrian IV. Army had 
been heavily counter-attacked near Krasnik by the Russian IV. 
Army and had been driven back some distance, losing 17,000 
prisoners. The check was only temporary, and so soon as the 
re-grouping was completed, Mackensen again advanced. For 
further operations of this force, see Brest-Litovsk, Battles of. 

Bibliography. — A. W. F. Knox, With the Russian Army , ip/4-77 
(1921); Daniloff, Mirovaya Voina (1924); French trans., La guerre 
mondiale (1927) ; Schwarte, Die Militarischen Lehren des grossen 
Krieges (1924) ; Arz, Zur Geschichte des grossen Krieges (1924); 
Conrad von Hotzendorf, Aus meiner Dienslzeit, vols. 4 and 5 (1924 
and 1927); Golovin, Velikaya Galiciskaya Bitva (Prague, 1926). 
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LEMERCIER, NEPOMUCtiNE (1771-1 840), French I 
poet’ and dramatist, was born in Paris on April 21, 1771. His 
father had been intendant successively to the due de Penthi&vre, 
the comte de Toulouse and the unfortunate princesse de Lamballe, 
who was the boy’s godmother. Lemercier wrote his tragedy of 
Mittagre, produced at the Theatre Frangais, before he was 16. 
Le Tartufe rivolutionnaire, a parody full of the most audacious 
political allusions, was suppressed after the fifth representation. 
In 1795 appeared Lemercier’s masterpiece Agamemnon, called by 
Charles Labitte the last great antique tragedy in French litera- 
ture. It was violently attacked later by Geoffroy, who stigmatized 
it as a bad caricature of Cr^bilion. Quatre metamorphoses 
(1799) was written to prove that the most indecent subjects 
might be treated without offence. The Pinto (1800) was the re- 
sult of a wager that no further dramatic innovations were possi- 
ble after the comedies of Beaumarchais. It is a historical comedy 
on the subject of the Portuguese revolution of 1640. This play 
was construed as casting reflections on the first consul, who had 
hitherto been a firm friend of Lemercier. His extreme freedom 
of speech finally offended Napoleon, and the quarrel proved disas- 
trous to Lemercier’s fortune for the time. None of his subse- 
quent work fulfilled the expectations raised by Agamemnon, with 
the exception perhaps of Frid 6 gonde et Brunehaut (1821). In 
1810 he was elected to the Academy, where he consistently op- 
posed the romanticists, refusing to give his vote to Victor Hugo. 
In spite of this, he has some pretensions to be considered the 
earliest of the romantic school. Indeed his Christophe Colomb 
(1809), advertised on the playbill as a comidie s hakes pirienne 
(sic), showed no respect for the unities. Its numerous innova- 
tions provoked such violent disturbances in the audience that one 
person was killed and future representations had to be guarded 
by the police. Lemercier wrote four long and ambitious epic 
poems: H ombre, Alexandre (1801), UAtlantiade, on la thio - 
gonie newtonienne (1812) and Moise (1823), as well as an ex- 
traordinary Panhypocrisiade, a romantic production in 20 cantos, 
which has the sub-title Spectacle infernal du XV I c du sibcle. The 
first 16 cantos appeared in 1819; the last four in 1832. In it 
16th-century history, with Charles V. and Francis I. as principal 
personages, is played out on an imaginary stage by demons in the 
intervals of their sufferings. Lemercier died on June 7, 1840 in 
Paris. 

LEMERY, NICOLAS (1645-1715), French chemist, was 
born at Rouen on Nov. 17, 1645. After learning pharmacy in his 
native town he became a pupil of C. Glaser’s in Paris, and then 
went to Montpellier, to lecture on chemistry. He next established 
a pharmacy in Paris, still continuing his lectures, but in 1683, 
being a Calvinist, he was obliged to retire to England. In the 
following year he returned to France, and turning Catholic in 
1686 was able to reopen his shop and resume his lectures. He 
died in Paris on June 19, 1715. Lemery held chemistry to be a 
demonstrative science, and so confined himself to the straight- 
forward exposition of facts and experiments. Of his Cours de 
chymie (1675) he lived to see 13 editions, and for a century it 
maintained its reputation as a standard work. His other publica- 
tions included Pharmacopde universelle (1697), Traite universel 
des drogues simples (1698), Traiti de Vantimoine (1707), to- 
gether with a number of papers contributed to the French 
Academy. 

LEMERY, a municipality (with administration centre and 
28 barrios or districts) of the province of Batangas, Luzon, Philip- 
pine islands, on Balayan bay and the Pansipit river, opposite Taal 
(with which it is connected by a bridge) and about 50 m. S. of 
Manila. Pop. (19x8), 15,647. The rich agricultural region pro- 
duces rice, sugar, corn and cotton, and breeds many horses and 
cattle. It is a port for coasting vessels and has a considerable com- 
merce. In 1918, it had 272 household industry establishments 
with output valued at 75,300 pesos, and 22 sugar mills. There 
were six public schools. It is an old place and has always had 
many traders. Many people of Lemery were killed during the 
eruption of the volcano of Taal in 1911 and considerable damage 
.was done to property. The language spoken is Tagalog. 

LEMGO, a town of Germany, in the republic of Lippe, 9 m. 
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N. from Detmold and on the railway Hameln-Lage. Pop. (1925) 
11,489. Its somewhat gloomy aspect, and narrow lanes flanked 
by 15th century gabled houses, has gained for it the sobriquet 
of the “Witches’ nest” (Hexen-N est) . The town was a member 
of the Hanseatic league. Its industries are spinning, weaving, 
brewing and the manufacture of leather, furniture and cigars. 

LEMIRE, JULES AUGUSTE (1853- ), French priest 

and social reformer, was bom at Vieux-Berquin (Nord) on April 
23, 1853. He was educated at the college of St. Francis of Assisi, 
Ilazebrouck (1878-93) where he was professor of philosophy 
and rhetoric. In 1897 he was elected deputy for Hazebrouck 
and was returned unopposed at the elections of 1898, 1902 and 
1906. He organized a society called La Ligue du coin de terre et 
du foyer , to secure, at the expense of the State, a piece of land for 
every French family desirous of possessing one. The abbe Lemire 
sat in the chamber of deputies as a conservative republican and 
Christian Socialist. In Dec. 1893 he was seriously injured by 
the bomb thrown by the anarchist Vaillant from the gallery of 
the chamber. He wrote Le Cardinal Mantling et son action socials 
(1892), and Le coin de terre et le foyer (1897). 

LEMMING, a small Scandinavian rodent, Lemtnus lemmus , 
belonging to the mouse tribe (Muridae), and nearly related to the 
voles. About 5 in. long, the lemming is clad in yellowish-brown 
fur, marked with spots of black and brown. The head is short 
and rounded, the eyes bead-like and the short, rounded ears are 
almost concealed by the fur. The tail is short and the feet small, 
each with five claws adapted to digging. The lemming inhabits 
the fells of the central mountain chain of Scandinavia. They are 
prolific breeders, bringing forth at least two broods of, generally, 
five young in a year. Their food is entirely vegetable. In dispo- 
sition they are restless, courageous and pugnacious. The most re- 
markable feature about the lemmings is their migrations. These 
occur at irregular intervals, whenever an unusually favourable 
combination of circumstances had led to overcrowding on the 
fells. Then, impelled by a migratory instinct, the lemmings de- 
scend into the lower levels in countless multitudes and proceed in 
a straight line until they reach the sea, into which they plunge and 
arc drowned. They march only by night, feeding and sleeping by 
day, and devour all vegetable food that comes in their way. This 
migration may take several years, and, notwithstanding the 
swarms of carnivorous mammals and birds that prey on them, 
and all the efforts of man, they breed with such prodigality as 
actually to increase in numbers during their journey. It has been 
suggested that this line of march is a survival from the old times 
when there was dry land over the Baltic and North seas. 

Over east Europe, North Asia and North America, the genus is 
represented by the allied L. obensis, and in Alaska occurs L. 
nigripes. The circumpolar banded lemming, Dicrostonyx tor - 
quatus, which turns white in winter, possesses double claws on one 
of the toes of the fore feet. 

For the habits of the lemmings, see R. Collett, Myodes Lemmus , its 
Habits and Migrations in Norway. 

LEMNISCATE: see Curve, Special. 

LEMNOS, an island in the north of the Aegean Sea. area 
about 150 sq. miles. Pop. (1920) about 4,000. It is mountainous, 
with sheep pasture and very fertile valleys. No forests remain and 
all wood is brought from Thasos or the mainland. There are mul- 
berries and other fruit crops, but no olives. The population is 
Greek, with a Turkish minority till recently. The chief towns are 
Kastro, on the west coast, with excellent harbour, foreign con- 
sulates, and the archbishoprics of Lemnos and the neighbouring 
island of Ai-Strati (St. Eustratius) : Mudros on the south coast, 
at the head of a spacious landlocked bay of high naval value. 

The most famous product of Lemnos is the medicinal earth, 
terra sigillata, formerly popular over western Europe, and still 
used locally. The name ( = Gr. Arjixvla cxppayls) is derived from 
the stamp impressed on each piece; in ancient times the stamp was 
the head of Artemis. The earth was considered in ancient times 
a cure for old festering wounds, and for the bite of poisonous 
snakes. The Turks now believe that a vase of this earth destroys 
the effect of any poison drunk from it — a belief which the ancients 
attached to the earth from Cape Kolia9 in Attica. Galen went to 
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see the digging of this earth ; on one day in each year a priestess 
performed the due ceremonies, and a wagon-load was dug out. 
At the present time the day is Aug. 6, the feast of Christ the 
Saviour. Till recently the Turkish hodja as well as the Greek 
priest were present to perform the ceremonies, which take place 
before daybreak. The earth is sold by apothecaries in stamped 
cubical blocks. The hill from which the earth is dug is a dry 
mound, void of vegetation, beside the village of Kotchinos, and 
about two hours from the site of Hephaestia ( Palaiokastro ) on the 
east coast. In ancient times the island was sacred to Hephaestus, 
who fell when Zeus hurled him out of Olympus. This tale, and 
the name Aethallia, were supported by stories of volcanic activity 
and subsidence of islets. But all such disturbance has ceased. 
The name Lemnos is said to be Thracian, and the earliest in- 
habitants, the Sinties, have a Thracian tribe-name. The proverbial 
“Lemnian deeds” were the murder of all the men by the island 
women, on two traditional occasions. The Argonauts found only 
women there; whose queen Hypsipyle bore to Jason ( q.v .) a son 
Euneus, who reigned during the Trojan War. His “Minyan” 
subjects were expelled by the Pelasgians, and survivors found 
refuge in Sparta and colonized Thera later. The sojourn of 
the wounded Philoctetes in Lemnos during the Trojan War is 
the subject of Sophocles’ Philoctetes. 

Darius of Persia conquered Lemnos after the fall of Polycrates, 
but it was captured by Miltiades of Athens from the Thracian 
Chersonese, and remained an Athenian possession (secured by a 
cleruchy (q.v.) until Macedon acquired it. The Romans de- 
clared it free in 197 b.c. but restored it to Athens in 166. From 
the Byzantine empire it passed to Greeks, Italians and Turks 
(1657), and was beseiged by Russians in 1770. All these changes 
reflect its great naval importance. In classical times Lemnos had 
two towns, Myrina (on the steep rock of Kastro) and Hephaestia 
(Palaeokastro) on the east coast, with a fine harbour, now silted. 

Bibliography. — Chief classical references. Iliad i. 593, v. 138. vii. 
467. viii. 229, xiv. 230, xxi. 40-46; Herodotus, iv. 145-146, v. 26-27, 
vi. 136-140. Strabo 124. 330. Pliny N.H. iv. 23, xxxvi. 13, Pausanias 
viii. 33. Rhode, Res Lemniacae; Couze, Reise auf den Inseln des 
Thrakischen Meeres. “Lemnian earth,” Galen, in Kuhn, Medic. Gr. 
Opera , xii. 172. 

LEMON, MARK (1809-70), playwright and editor of Punchy 
was bora in London on Nov. 30, 1809. More than 60 of his 
melodramas, operettas and comedies were produced in London. 
At the same time he contributed to a variety of magazines and 
newspapers, and founded and edited the Field. In 1841 Lemon 
and Henry Mayhew conceived the idea of a humorous weekly 
paper to be called Puttch, and when the first number was issued, 
in July 1841, were joint-editors and, with the printer and engraver, 
equal owners. The paper was for some time unsuccessful, Lemon 
keeping it alive out of the profits of his plays. On the sale of 
Punch Lemon became sole editor for the new proprietors, and 
under his control it became a power in English life. Lemon wrote 
a host of novelettes and lyrics, over a hundred songs, a few 
three-volume novels, several Christmas fairy tales and a volume 
of jests. He died at Crawley, Sussex, on May 23, 1870. 

LEMON, the fruit of Citrus Limonia, which is often regarded 
as a variety of Citrus medica , the citron. The wild stock of the 
lemon tree is said to be a native of the valleys of Kumaon and 
Sikkim in the North-west provinces of India, ascending to a height 
of 4,000 ft., and occurring under several forms. Sir George Watt 
(Dictionary of Economic Products of India, ii. 352) regards the 
wild plants as wild forms of the lime or citron and considers it 
highly probable that the wild form of the lemon has not yet been 
discovered. 

The lemon seems to have been unknown to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and to have been introduced by the Arabs into Spain 
between the 12th and 13th centuries. In 1494 the fruit was culti- 
vated in the Azores, and largely shipped to England. As a culti- 
vated plant the lemon is now met with throughout the Mediter- 
ranean region, in Spain and Portugal, in California and Florida, 
and in almost all tropical and sub-tropical countries. Risso and 
Poiteau enumerate forty-seven varieties of this fruit, although 
they maintain as distinct the sweet lime, C. Limetta , with eight 
varieties, and the sweet lemon, C. Lumia, with twelve varieties, 


which differ only in the fruit possessing an insipid juief. ‘ 

The lemon is more delicate than the orange, although both are 
injured by severe cold (temperatures below 25 0 or 20° F). Un- 
like the orange, which presents a fine close head of deep green 
foliage, it forms a straggling bush, or small tree, 10 to 12 ft. high, 
with paler, more scattered leaves, and short angular branches with 
sharp spines in the axils. The flowers possess a sweet odour quite 
distinct from that of the orange, the outside of the corolla, having 
a purplish hue. The fruit, which is usually crowned with a nipple, 
consists of an outer rind or peel, the surface of which is more 
or less rough from the convex oil receptacles imbedded in it, and 
of a white inner rind, which is spongy and nearly tasteless, the 
whole of the interior of the fruit being filled with soft parenchy- 
matous tissue, divided into about ten to twelve compartments, 
each generally containing two or three seeds. The white inner 
rind varies much in thickness in different kinds, but is never so 
thick as in the citron. As lemons are much more profitable to 
grow than oranges, on account of their keeping properties, and 
from their being less liable to injury during voyages, the cultiva- 
tion of the lemon is preferred in Italy wherever it will succeed. 
In damp valleys it is liable like the orange (q.v.) to be attacked 
by a fungus sooty mould, the stem, leaves, and fruit becoming 
covered with a blackish dust. This is coincident with or subse- 
quent to the attacks of a small oval brown insect, Chermes hes- 
peridum. Trees not properly exposed to sunlight and air suffer 
most severely from these pests. Syringing with resin-wash or milk 
of lime when the young insects are hatched, and before they have 
fixed themselves to the plant, is a preventive. Since 1875 this 
fungoid disease has made great ravages in Sicily among the lemon 
and citron trees, especially around Catania and Messina. Heritte 
attributes the prevalence of the disease to the fact that the 
growers have induced an unnatural degree of fertility in the trees, 
permitting them to bear enormous crops year after year. This 



Flowering branch of the lemon tree (citrus limonum) 

A. Flower with two petals and two bundles of stamens removed; slightly 
enlarged. B. Fruit cut across to show structure and seeds 


loss of vitality is in some measure met by grafting healthy scions 
of the lemon on the bitter orange, but trees so grafted do not bear 
fruit until they are eight or ten years old. 

The Lemon tree is exceedingly fruitful, a large one in Spain or 
Sicily ripening as many as three thousand fruits in favourable 
seasons. In the south of Europe lemons are collected more or 
less during every month of the year, but in Sicily the chief har- 
vest takes place from the end of Oct. to the end of Dec., those 
gathered during the last two months of the year being considered 
the best for keeping purposes. The fruit is gathered while still 
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green: A/ter collection the finest specimens are picked out and 
packed in cases, each containing many hundreds of fruits, and 
also in boxes, three of which are equal to two cases, each lemon 
being separately packed in paper. The remainder, consisting of 
ill-shaped or unsound fruits, are reserved for the manufacture of 
essential oil and juice. The exportation is continued as required 
until April and May. The large lemons with a rougher rind, which 
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A WILD LEMON TREE (CITRUS LIMONUM), SHOWING TYPICAL GROWTH 

appear in the London market in July and August, are grown at 
Sorrento near Naples, and arc allowed to remain on the trees until 
ripe. 

Lemons are grown on a large scale in California where 95% 
of the lemon trees in the United States are found. They are 
produced chiefly in the coastal region of Southern California in 
the region adjoining the Pacific Ocean where the climate is mild 
and equable the year round, which seems to favour continuous 
flowering and fruit production of the lemon tree. More than 
three-fourths of the 43,000 acres of bearing lemons are found in 
five counties of Southern California; more than one-fourth of the 
bearing lemon trees in America are in Los Angeles County. In the 
period 1924-28 the annual production ranged from 5,000,000 to 
7,500,000 boxes per annum. This was somewhat in excess of the 
demand as the average annual consumption of lemons in the 
United States was only about 5,500,000 boxes. Only the best 
lemons are sent to the market; the poorer ones being used for 
manufacturing citric acid, pectin, lemon oil, and other by-products. 
The two chief varieties of lemons grown in California are the 
Lisbon, a variety introduced from Portugal, and the Eureka, a 
variety originated from seed grown in California. Most of the 
orchards planted recently are of selected strains of the Eureka 
lemon, which is an early-bearing vigorous variety, almost thorn- 
less and with fruit that is almost free from seed. 

Candied lemon peel is usually made in England from a larger 
variety of the lemon cultivated in Sicily on higher ground than 
the common kind, from which it is distinguished by its thicker 
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rind and larger size. This kind, known as the Spadaforese lemon, 
is also allowed to remain on the trees until ripe, and when gathered 
the fruit is cut in half longitudinally and pickled in brine, before 
beiqg exported in casks. Before candying the lemons are soaked 
in fresh water to remove the salt. Of the numerous varieties 
the wax lemon, the imperial lemon and the Gaeta lemon are con- 
sidered to be the best. Lemons are also imported into England to 
a less extent from the Riviera of Genoa. 

Lemons of ordinary size contain about 2 oz. of juice, of specific 
gravity 1-039-1 -046, yielding on an average 32-5 to 42-53 grains 
of citric acid per oz. The amount of this acid, according to Stod- 
dart, varies in different seasons, decreasing in lemons kept from 
Feb. to July, at first slowly and afterwards rapidly, until at the 
end of that period it is all split up into glucose and carbonic acid 
— the specific gravity of the juice being in Feb. 1-046, in May 
1041 and in July 1027, while the fruit is hardly altered in appear- 
ance. Besides citric acid, lemon juice contains 3 to 4% of gum 
and sugar, albuminoid matters, malic acid and 2-28% of inorganic 
salts 

The simplest method of preserving lemon juice in small quanti- 
ties for medicinal or domestic use is to keep it covered with a 
layer of olive or almond oil in a closed vessel furnished with a 
glass tap, by which the clear liquid may be drawn off as required. 
Ten per cent of alcohol must be added to lemon juice if it is to 
be kept From it are prepared the syrupus limonis (dose \—2 
drachms), which consists of sugar, lemon juice and an alcoholic 
extract of lemon peel, and also citric acid itself. Lemon juice is 
practically impure citric acid (q v ). Lemon juice was largely 
used on shipboard as a preventive of scurvy; its value being now 
known to be due to its high content of vitamines. 

By the Merchant Shipping Act (1867) every British ship going 
to other countries where lemon or lime juice cannot be obtained 
was required to take sufficient to give 1 oz. to every member of 
the crew daily. Of this juice it requires about 13,000 lemons to 
yield 1 pipe (108 gallons). Sicilian juice in November yields about 
9 oz. of crude citric acid per gallon, but only 6 oz. if the fruit is 
collected in April. The crude juice was formerly exported to 
England, and was often adulterated with sea-water, but is now 
almost entirely replaced by lime juice. A concentrated lemon juice 
for the manufacture of citric acid is prepared in considerable quan- 
tities, chiefly at Messina and Palermo, by boiling down the crude 
juice in copper vessels over an open lire until its specific gravity 
is about 1-239, seven to ten pipes of raw making only one of con- 
centrated lemon juice. ‘‘Lemon juice” for use on shipboard is 
prepared also from the fruits of limes and Bergamot oranges. It 
is said to be sometimes adulterated with sulphuric acid on arrival 
in England. 

Essence or Essential Oil of Lemon. — The essential oil contained 
in the rind of the lemon occurs in commerce as a distinct article 
It is manufactured chiefly in Sicily, at Reggio in Calabria, and at 
Mentone and Nice in France. The small and irregularly shaped 
fruits are employed while still green, in which state the yield of 
oil is greater than when they are quite ripe. The best is known 
as Essence de citron an zeste , or, in the English market, as per- 
fumers’ essence of lemon, inferior qualities being distinguished as 
druggists’ essence of lemon. Essence of lemon is chiefly brought 
from Messina and Palermo. The chief constituent of oil of 
lemon is the terpene, C] 0 Hi 6 . 

The lime, Citrus aurantifolia , is sometimes regarded as a var. 
of C. tnedica. It is a native of India, ascending to about 4,000 
ft. in the mountains, and occurring as a small, much-branched 
thorny bush. The small flowers are white, the fruit is small and 
generally oval, with a thin, light green or lemon-yellow bitter rind, 
and a very sour, good flavoured juicy pulp. It is extensively culti- 
vated throughout the West Indies, especially in Dominica, Mont- 
serrat and Jamaica and is grown to some extent in the Florida 
Keys and on the mainland of Florida but only in the extreme south 
as the lime is very subject to injury from winter cold. The plants 
are grown from seed in nurseries and planted out about 200 to the 
acre. They begin to bear from about the third year, but full 
crops are not produced until the trees are six or seven years old. 
The ripe yellow fruit is gathered as it falls. The fruit is bruised 
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by hand in a funnel-shaped vessel known as an icuelle, with a 
hollow stem; by rolling the fruit on a number of points on the 
side of the funnel the oil cells in the rind are broken and the oil 
collects in the hollow stem — this is the essential oil or essence of 
limes. The fruits are then taken to the mill, sorted, washed and 
passed through rollers and exposed to two squeezings. Two-thirds 
of the juice is expressed by the first squeezing, is strained at once 
and exported as raw juice. The produot of the second squeezing, 
together with the juice extracted by a subsequent squeezing in a 
press, is strained and evaporated down to make concentrated 
juice; ten gallons of the raw juice yield one gallon of the concen- 
trated juice. The raw juice is used for preparations of lime juice 
cordial, the concentrated for manufactures of citric acid. 

On some estates citrate of lime is now manufactured in place of 
concentrated acid. Distilled oil of limes is prepared by distilling 
the juice, but its value is low in comparison with the expressed 
oil obtained by hand as described above. Green limes and pickled 
limes preserved in brine are largely exported to the United States, 
and more recently green limes have been exported to the United 
Kingdom. Limalade or preserved limes is an excellent substitute 
for marmalade. 

A spineless form of the lime appeared as a sport in Dominica 
in 1892, and is now grown there and elsewhere, on a commercial 
scale. A form with seedless fruits has also recently been obtained 
in Dominica and Trinidad independently. 

The Everglade variety of lime, originated by hybridization in 
Florida, has a larger proportion of perfect flowers than the ordi- 
nary lime and sets and holds a better crop under the attacks of 
the wither-tip disease common in the West Indies. 

The name lemon is also applied to some other fruits. The Java 
lemon is the fruit of Citrus javattica , the pear lemon of a variety 
of C. Limetta, and the pearl lemon of C. margarita. The fruit of 
a passion flower, Passiflora laurifolia , is sometimes known as the 
water-lemon, and that of a Berberidaceous plant, Podophyllum 
peltatum, as the wild lemon. In France and Germany the lemon 
is known as the citron, and hence much confusion arises concerning 
the fruits referred to in different works. The essential oil known 
as oil of cedrat is usually a factitious article instead of being pre- 
pared, as its name implies, from the citron (Fr. Mratier ). An 
essential oil is also prepared from C. Lumia f at Squillace in 
Calabria, and has an odour like that of bergamot but is not quite 
so powerful. 

LEMONADE. A beverage consisting of lemon-juice mixed 
with water and sweetened. The word is sometimes used to desig- 
nate what is merely flavoured aerated water ( see Aerated 
Waters), in which case the true lemonade is called lemon squash 
(a name originally applied to the pulp of lemons drunk with 
sugar and soda water). Lemonade of excellent quality is made 
by squeezing the juice of lemons, to which is added toiling water, 
white sugar (to taste, but plentifully) and the rinds of the 
squeezed lemons. The mixture is covered and left to grow cold. 
If it is to be kept for any length of time, it is strained and usually 
a very small amount of tartaric or citric acid is added. 

LEMONNIER, ANTOINE LOUIS CAMILLE (1844- 

1913), Belgian poet, was born at Ixelles, Brussels, on March 24, 
1844, and died at Brussels on June 13, 1913. He studied law, and 
then took a clerkship in a government office, which he resigned 
after three years. He retired to Namur, and developed the 
intimate sympathy with nature which informs his best work. 
Nos Flamands (1869) and Croqids d'automne (1870) date from 
this time. Paris-Berlin (1870), a pamphlet pleading the cause of 
France, and full of the author’s horror of war, had a great suc- 
cess. His capacity as a novelist, in the fresh, humorous descrip- 
tion of peasant life, was revealed in Un Coin de village (1879). 
In Un Mdle (1881) he achieved a different kind of success. It 
deals with the amours of a poacher and a farmer’s daughter, with 
the forest as a background. Cachapr£s, the poacher, seems the 
very embodiment of the wild life around him. The rejection of 
Un Mdle by the judges for the quinquennial prize of literature 
in 1883 made Lemonnier the centre of a school, inaugurated at a 
banquet given in his honour on May 27, 1883. Le Mort (1882), 
which describes the remorse of two peasants for a murder they 


have committed, is a masterpiece in its vivid representation of 
terror. After 1885 he turned aside from local subjects for some 
time to produce a series of psychological novels, books of art 
criticism, etc., assimilating more closely to French contemporary 
literature. 

The most striking of Lemonnier’s later novels are: UHystirique 
(1885); Happe-chair (1886), often compared with Zola’s Ger- 
minal; Le Possidd (1890) ; La Fin des bourgeois (1892) ; V Arche , 
journal d’une tnatnan (1894), a quiet book, quite different from his 
usual work; La Faute de Mine Charvet (1895); U Homme en 
amour (1897); and, with a return to Flemish subjects, Le Vent 
dans les mouUns (1901); Petit Homme de Dieu (1902), and 
Contme va le ruisseau (1903). In 1888 Lemonnier was prosecuted 
in Paris for offending against public morals by a story in Gil Bias, 
and was condemned to a fine. In a later prosecution at Brussels 
he was defended by Edmond Picard, and acquitted; and he was 
arraigned for a third time, at Bruges, for his L } Homme en amour, 
but again acquitted. He represents his own case in Les Deux 
consciences (1902). Vile vierge (1897) was the first of a trilogy 
to be called La Ldgende de la vie, which was to trace, under the 
fortunes of the hero, the pilgrimage of man through sorrow and 
sacrifice to the conception of the divinity within him. In Adam et 
£ve (1899), and Au Coeur jrais de la forit (1900), he preached 
the return to nature as the salvation not only of the individual 
but of the community. Among his other more important works 
are G. Courbet , et ses oeuvres (1878); UHistoire des Beaux- Arts 
en Belgique 1830-1887 (1887); En Allemagne (1888), dealing 
especially with the Pinakothek at Munich; La Belgique (1888), 
an elaborate descriptive work with many illustrations; La Vie 
beige (1905); Alfred Stevens et son oeuvre (1906); L’Ecole 
beige de la peinture (1906). 

Lemonnier spent much time in Paris, and was one of the early 
contributors to the Mercure de France. He began to write at a 
time when Belgian letters lacked style; and with much toil, and 
some initial extravagances, he created a medium for the expression 
of his ideas. He explained something of the process in a preface 
contributed to Gustave Abel’s Labeur de la prose (1902). His 
prose is magnificent and sonorous, but abounds in neologisms 
and strange metaphors. 

See L. Bazalgette, Camille Lemonnier (1904) ; Rency, Camille 
Lemonnier (1923). 

LEMONNIER, PIERRE CHARLES (1715-1799), 

French astronomer, was born on Nov. 23, 1715, in Paris, where 
his father was professor of philosophy at the college d’Harcourt. 
His first recorded observation was made before he was sixteen, 
and the presentation of an elaborate lunar map procured for him 
admission to the Academy at the early age of twenty. He was 
chosen in the same year to accompany P. L. Maupertuis and 
Alexis Clairault on their geodetical expedition to Lapland. In 
1738, shortly after his return, he explained, in a memoir read 
before the Academy, the advantages of J. Flamsteed’s mode of 
determining right ascensions. His persistent recommendation of 
English methods and instruments contributed effectively to the 
reform of French practical astronomy, and constituted the most 
eminent of his services to science. He corresponded with J. Brad- 
ley, was the first to represent the effects of nutation in the solar 
tables, and introduced, in 1741, the use of the transit-instrument 
at the Paris observatory. He visited England in 1748, and, in 
company with the earl of Morton and James Short the optician, 
continued his journey to Scotland, where he observed the annular 
eclipse of July 25. The liberality of Louis XV., in whose favour 
he stood high, furnished him with the means of procuring the 
best instruments, many of them by English makers. 

Amongst the fruits of bis industry may be mentioned a labori- 
ous investigation of the disturbances of Jupiter by Saturn, the 
results of which were employed and confirmed by L. Euler in 
his prize essay of 1748; a series of lunar observations extending 
over fifty years; some interesting researches in terrestrial mag- 
netism and atmospheric electricity, in the latter of which he 
detected a regular diurnal period; and the determination of the 
places of a great number of stars, including twelve separate 
observations of Uranus, between 1765 and its discovery as a 
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planet'. Ifi his lectures at the college de France he first publicly 
expounded the analytical theory of gravitation, and his timely 
patronage secured the services of J. J. Lalande for astronomy. 
He died at Heril near Bayeux on May 31, 1799. 

He wrote Histoire celeste (1741); Tkiorie des cometes (1743). a 
translation, with additions of Halley’# Synopsis; Institutions astrono - 
miques (1746), an improved translation of J. Keill’s textbook Nouveau 
zodiaque (1755) ; Observations de la lune, du soleil, el des itoiles fixes 
(1751-^5) ; Lois du magnttisme (1776-78), etc. 

See J. J. Lalande, Bibl. astr., p. 819 (also in the Journal des savants 
for 1801); F. X. von Zach, Allgemeine geog. Epkemeriden iii. 625; 
J. S. Bailly, Hist, de Vastr. tnoderne, iii.; J. B. J. Delambre, Hist, de 
Vastr. au XVIll c siecle, p. 179; J. Madler, Geschichte der Himmels - 
kunde, ii. 6; R. Wolf, Geschichte der Astronomie, p. 480. 

LEMOYNE, JEAN BAPTISTE (1704-1778), French 
sculptor, was the pupil of his father, Jean Louis Lemoyne, and of 
Robert le Lorrain. He was a great figure in his day, around whose 
modest and kindly personality there waged opposing storms of 
denunciation and applause. Lemoyne’s more important works have 
for the most part been destroyed or have disappeared. We have 
still a remarkable series of important busts, of which those of 
women are perhaps the best. Among these are “Fontenelle” 
(at Versailles), “Due de la Valli£re” (Versailles), “Comte de St. 
Florentine and “Crebillon” (Dijon Museum), “Mile. Chiron” and 
“Mile Dangeville,” both produced in 1761 and both at the Theatre 
Frangais in Paris. 

LEMPRIERE, JOHN (c. 1765-1824), English classical 
scholar, was born in Jersey, and educated at Winchester and 
Pembroke college, Oxford. He is chiefly known for his Bibliotheca 
Classica or Classical Dictionary (1788), which, edited by various 
later scholars, long remained a readable reference book in myth- 
ology and classical history. He was headmaster of Abingdon and 
Exeter grammar schools, and later held a living in Devonshire. 
He died in London on Feb. 1, 1824. He also published Universal 
Biography (1808). 

LEMUR, the name applied to the more primitive members 
of the Primates ( q . v .), which do not come under the designa- 
tion of either monkeys or apes, and constitute the sub-orders 
Lemur oidea and Tarsioidea, the latter including only the Malayian 
genus Tarsius. The other sub-order includes the true lemurs of 
Madagascar and the Comoro Islands, the galagos (q.v.) of trop- 
ical East Africa, the lorises (q.v.) of eastern Asia and the aye-aye 
(q.v.) from Madagascar. In the true lemurs, the tail is long and 
imperfectly prehensile. With the exception of the second toe of 
the hind-foot, the digits have well-formed, flattened nails as in 
the majority of monkeys. In the members of the typical genus 
Lemur , as well as in the allied Hapalemur and Lepidolemur, none 
of the toes or fingers are connected by webs, and all have the 
hind-limbs of moderate length, and the tail long. The maximum 
number of teeth is 36. Some of the species are nocturnal and 
others diurnal; all subsist on a mixed diet, which includes birds, 
reptiles, eggs, insects and fruit. Most are arboreal, but the 
ring-tailed lemur (L. catta) often dwells among rocks. The species 
of the genus Lemur are diurnal, and may be recognized by the 
length of the muzzle, and the large tufted ears. In some cases, 
as in the black lemur (L. macaco) the two sexes are differently 
coloured. The gentle lemurs (Hapalemur) have a rounder head, 
with smaller ears and a shorter muzzle, and a bare spiny patch 
on the fore-arm. The sportive lemurs (Lepidolemur) are smaller 
and the adults generally lose their upper incisors. The head is 
short and conical, the ears large, round and mostly bare, and the 
tail shorter than the body. Like the gentle lemurs they are 
nocturnal. (See Avahi, Aye-Aye, Galago, Indri, Loris, Potto, 
Sifaka and Tarsus.) 

LENA, THE, river of Asiatic Russia, which flows from the 
western slopes of the Baikal mountains to the Arctic Ocean and 
has a length of about 3,000 m. and a drainage area of roughly 
1,000,000 sq.m. Its tributaries probably number 1,000 and the 
volume of its water entering the Arctic is calculated to be 11,000 
cubic yds. per second. It rises in 54 0 io / N. and 107° 55' E. as 
a clear mountain torrent and, until it is joined by the Vitim on 
its right bank, flows through forest-clad cliffs of red sandstone. 
The Vitim rises in a small lake in the Barguzinsk mountains at 
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5,530 ft. above sea level, 80 m. from the east coast of Lake 
Baikal. After a semicircular course of 1,200 m. through a little- 
explored tundra and forest plateau region, it joins the Lena at 
the town of Vitim in 59 0 55' N., 112 0 23' E., and altitude 670 ft. 
The Lena then flows through thickly wooded plains until it re- 
ceives its right bank tributary the Olekma, whose head-waters are 
on the eastern slopes of the Vitim plateau. The Olekma flows for 
800 to 1,000 m. through an almost uninhabited valley, in a for- 
ested and mountainous country and enters the Lena near Olek- 
minsk, at an altitude of 375 ft. above sea level; its strong cur- 
rent affects the Lena for 20 m. below the confluence. Some dis- 
tance further down, the Botama joins the Lena on the right, and 
in this neighbourhood are the famous Lena Stolbi or columns of 
perpendicular limestone cliffs, rising in places to 2,000 ft. and 
having remarkably even green and red strata, each about 20 in. 
thick. Yakutsk in 62° 5' N., 129 0 40' E , is a nodal trading point, 
where the river widens and trails branch off on the west to the 
Vilui river and its short portage to the Lower Tunguska, and on 
the east through Allakh to Okhotsk, and also northward to the 
Kolyma river. A hundred miles below Yakutsk, on the right bank, 
the Lena is joined by the Aldan, 1,500 m. in length and navigable 
for 800 m. The headwaters of this stream rise near those of the 
Zeya and Olekma on the Aldan plateau; its eastern branches are 
but 40 to 50 m. from the Sea of Okhotsk, and of its tributaries, 
the Uchur is 350 m. long, the Amga 800 m. and the Maya 400 m. 
Below the mouth of the Aldan, the Lena flows for 1,200 m. with 
an average fall of 2 in. per mile; throughout this part of its 
course it is a majestic stream varying from 4 to 20 m. in breadth, 
with unstable alluvial islands interrupting its course and with 
sandy banks stretching inland on either side. About lat. 64° N. 
it is joined on the left bank by the Vilui, rising south of the Vilui 
mountains, and flowing for 1,500 m. to its delta on the Lena. It 
is navigable for 900 m , and has a drainage area of about 2,000 
sq.m., the north-east of which is mainly marsh. From lat. 66° N. 
it becomes narrower, and from Bulun to the delta flows between 
the Khara-Ulakh mountains on the east and the Lower Chek- 
anovsk mountains on the west. It discharges in a delta which 
begins 100 m. inland and is 250 m. wide on the coast line. This 
delta is a vast sandbank, intersected in every direction by num- 
berless channels of all sizes, which change their direction from 
year to year and render navigation difficult. The many low flat 
islands are covered with moss and grass during the short summer, 
when fish is abundant In winter the natives rely entirely on dried 
or frozen fish, but their stock often gives out with disastrous 
results. Upon the breaking up of the ice in the upper portions of 
the river, great blocks are carried down by the floods and piled 
up on the delta, still frozen to a depth of several feet; these 
blocks tear away huge portions of the bank and alter the navi- 
gable channels completely The delta ice, as a rule, begins to 
break up about July 10 and freezing over is usually complete by 
Oct. 15. At Yakutsk the respective dates are June 10 and Oct. 
12, while at Kirensk in 57 0 56' N they are May 24 and Nov. 4. 
Steamer traffic on the Lena has a total annual freightage of about 
15,000 tons and consists mainly of stores for the Vitim mining 
districts, and to a small extent of trade from Okhotsk via the 
Aldan and other routes. Furs, fossil ivory and small quantities 
of fish are brought from the north. The delta was discovered in 
1637 by the Cossack Elisei Busa, who sailed down the Lena and 
through the western arm of the delta to the Olenek river where he 
wintered. In 1737 Prontschischev and his young wife attempted 
to sail from the Lena delta to the Yenisei, but both died of scurvy. 
Laptev made further attempts in 1739. Dezhnev’s voyage from 
the Lena through the straits later named after their re-discoverer 
Bering, took place in 1648. A tragedy of the Lena delta was the 
loss of many of de Long’s party in 1881. He was an American 
whose steamer the Jeannette was wrecked in June, 1881, north- 
east of the New Siberian islands in 77 0 15' N. and 154 0 59' E. 
His party broke up into three groups; one boat, under Chipp, 
was lost and the other two boats, under Melville and de Long 
were separated. Melville and his party reached the Lena delta 
safely and at Bulun met two of de Long’s party sent on to search 
for food and help. Melville arrived too late and found de Long 
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and his party dead from starvation, under circumstances show- 
ing that his last act had been to try to place the results of his 
observations in safety. A wooden cross is erected on Monument 
Cape in memory of de Long and the eleven others who perished. 
In 1878 Nordenskiold on the Vega expedition was accompanied by 
a vessel, the “Lena,” which, under the command of Johansen suc- 
cessfully sailed from the Arctic up the Lena to Yakutsk, and this 
vessel later continued to make three voyages per annum from 
Yakutsk to Bulun, a distance of 800 m. The Lena and its tribu- 
taries are rich in minerals; the Vitim and Aldan gold mines and 
the salt of the Vilui are successfully exploited. For further details 
see under Yakutsk, Far Eastern area and Siberian area , as 
also for the sulphur springs and iron and aluminium mud cures. 

See A. E. Nordenskiold, The Voyage of the Vega (1881) ; G. W. 
Melville, In the Lena Delta (1885) and Handbook of Siberia and Arctic 
Russia I.D. 1207 (1920). 

LENA GOLDFIELDS LIMITED. This company was 
originally formed in July, 1908, for the purpose of acquiring a 
70 c / n interest in the Lena Gold Mining Company in Russia (the 
Lenskoie) established in 1863, which worked large gold mining 
properties in the Lena Vitim district. The properties were na- 
tionalised in 1917. 

An agreement was entered into in November, 1925, between the 
Lena Goldfields Limited and the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics whereby a concession was granted com- 
prising the gold mines in the Lena Vitim district for 30 years, in 
which the Lena Goldmining District Company was formerly in- 
terested; the iron and copper mines and works, including the 
well-known Degtiarka deposit, in the Urals for 50 years, in which 
the Sissert Company was formerly interested; in addition to 
which the Revda Iron and Steel Works, formerly owned by the 
Government, was included; the large mining area in the Altai 
for 50 years containing lead, zinc, copper, gold and silver, and in 
which the Altai Mines Limited was formerly interested. 

Since taking over the concession, work has been continued on 
the gold mines in Siberia and at present a 17] cubic ft. dredge 
has been erected for the purpose of dredging the large area con- 
taining 110,000,000 cu. yards of gold-bearing gravel sufficient to 
keep four large dredges at work for 15 years 

The Revda and Sissert Works have, and are still being modern- 
ised and extended with a view to greater production in the future, 
and necessary arrangements have been made for the erection of 
large iron works at Seversky. (F. W. W. G.) 

LE NAIN, the name of three brothers, Louis, Antoine and 
Mathieu, who occupy a peculiar position in the history of French 
art. Although they figure amongst the original members of the 
French Academy, their works show no trace of the influences 
which prevailed when that body was founded. Their sober execu- 
tion and choice of colour recall characteristics of the Spanish 
school, and when the world of Paris was busy with mythological 
allegories, and the “heroic deeds” of the king, the three Le Nains 
devoted themselves chiefly to subjects of humble life such as 
“Boys Playing Cards,” “The Forge,” or “The Peasants’ Meal,” 
(Louvre). The Le Nain signature is rare, and is never accom- 
panied by initials which might enable us to distinguish the work 
of the brothers. Their lives are lost in obscurity; all that can be 
affirmed is that they were born at Laon in Picardy towards the 
close of the 16th century. About 1629 they went to Paris; in 
1648 the three brothers were received into the Academy, and in 
the same year both Antoine and Louis died. Mathieu lived on till 
August 1677; he bore the title of chevalier, and painted many 
portraits. The National Gallery, London, has a small “Portrait 
group” signed Le Nain. The British museum has some fine 
drawings. 

See Champfleury, Essai sur la vie et Voeuvre des Le Nam (1850), and 
Catalogue des tableaux des Le Nain (1861) ; and A. Valabr&gue, Les 
frlrts Le Nain (1904). 

LENAU, NIKOLAUS, the pseudonym of Ntkolaus Franz 
Niembsch von Strehlenau (1802-1850), Austrian poet, who 
was born at Csatad near Temesvar in Hungary, on Aug. 15, 1802. 
In 1819 the boy went to the University of Vienna; he subsequently 
studied Hungarian law at Pressburg and then spent the best part 


of four years in qualifying himself in medicine. But be was un- 
able to settle down to any profession. He had early begun to 
write verses; and a disposition to sentimental melancholy, stimu- 
lated by love disappointments and by the prevailing fashion of 
the romantic school of poetry, settled into gloom after his mother’s 
death in 1829. Soon afterwards a legacy from his grandmother 
enabled him to devote himself wholly to poetry. His first pub- 
lished poems appeared in 1827, in J. G. Seidl’s Aurora. In 1831 
he went to Stuttgart, where he published a volume of Gedichte 
(1832) dedicated to the Swabian poet Gustav Schwab. Here he 
also made the acquaintance of Uhland, Justinus Kerner, Karl 
Mayer and others; but his restless spirit longed for change, and 
he determined to seek for peace and freedom in America. In 
Oct. 1832 he landed at Baltimore and settled on a homestead in 
Ohio. 

But the reality of life in “the primeval forest” fell lamentably 
short of the ideal he had pictured, and in 1833 he returned to 
Germany, where the appreciation of his first volume of poems 
revived his spirits. From now on he lived partly in Stuttgart and 
partly in Vienna. In 1836 appeared his Faust , in which he laid 
bare his own soul to the world; in 1837, Savonarola, an epic in 
which freedom from political and intellectual tyranny is insisted 
upon as essential to Christianity. In 1838 appeared his Neuere 
Gedichte , which prove that Savonarola had been but the result 
of a passing exaltation. Of these new poems, some of the finest 
were inspired by his hopeless passion for Sophie von Lowenthal, 
the wife of a friend, whose acquaintance he had made in 1833 
and who “understood him as no other,” In 1842 appeared Die 
Albigenser , and in 1844 he began writing his Don Juan , a frag- 
ment of which was published after his death. Soon afterwards 
he began to show signs of aberration, and in Oct. 1844 he was 
placed under restraint. He died in the asylum at Oberdobling 
near Vienna on Aug. 22, 1850. Lenau's fame rests mainly upon 
his shorter poems; even his epics are essentially lyric in quality 
He is the greatest modern lyric poet of Austria, and the typical 
representative in German literature of the pessimistic Weltsch- 
merz which, beginning with Byron, reached its culmination in the 
poetry of Leopardi. 

Lenau’s Sdmtliche Werke were published in 4 vols. by A Griin 
(1855) ; but there are several more modern editions, as those by 
M. Koch in Kurschner’s Deutsche Nationalliteratur , vols. 154-155 
(888), and by E. Castle (2 vols , 1900). See A. Schurz, Lenaus Leben, 
grosstenteils aus des Dichters eigenen Brie fen (1855) ; L. A. Frankl, 
Zu Lenaus Biographie (1854, 2nd ed., 1885) ; A. Marchand, Les 
Poetes lyriques de VAutriche (1881) ; L. A. FraJikl, Lenaus Tagebuch 
und Brief e an Sophie Lowenthal (1891) ; A. Schlossar, Lenaus Briefe 
an die Familie Reinbeck (1896) ; L. Roustan, Lemtt et son tempi, 
(1898) ; E. Castle, Lenau und die Familie Lowenthal (1906). 

LENBACH, FRANZ YON (1836-1904), German painter, 
was born at Schrobenhausen, in Bavaria, on Dec. 13, 1836. His 
father was a mason, and the boy was intended to follow his 
father’s trade. With this view he was sent to school at Lands- 
berg, and then to the polytechnic at Augsburg. However, when 
he had seen the galleries of Augsburg and Munich, he obtained his 
father’s permission to become an artist, and worked for a short 
time in the studio of Crafle, the painter; after this he devoted 
much time to copying. Thus he was already accomplished in tech- 
nique when he became the pupil of Piloty. In 1856 he painted 
the “Shepherd Boy” (Schack Gallery, Munich). In 1858 he ac- 
companied Piloty to Italy. A few interesting works remain as 
the outcome of this first journey — “A Peasant seeking Shelter 
from Bad Weather” (1858) and “The Arch of Titus” (Palfy col- 
lection, Budapest). By these early works which were painted 
from nature and which were attacked for their “trivial realism” 
he paved the way for the realistic movement in Germany. On 
returning to Munich, he was at once called to Weimar to take the 
appointment of professor at the Academy. But he did not hold 
it long, having made the acquaintance of Count Schack, who com' 
missioned a great number of copies for his collection. Lenbach 
returned to Italy the same year, and there copied many famous 
pictures. He set out in 1867 for Spain, where he copied not only 
the famous pictures by Velasquez in the Prado, but also some 
landscapes in the museums of Granada and the Alhambra (1868). 
But he is best known for his portraits. At a time when idealized 
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and effeminate portraits were the fashion, he succeeded in be- 
coming the most favoured portrait painter in Germany by his 
powerful interpretations of men of strong character. He counted 
among his sitters the greatest men of his time; his portraits of 
Bismarck are famous. He painted the emperor William I., Richard 
Wagner, Franz Lizst, Paul Heyse, Wilhelm Busch, Moritz 
Schwind, Helmholtz, Gladstone, Minghetti, Morelli. 

See K. Knackfuss, Lenbach, and Franz von Lenbach Bildnissc (iqoo). 

LENCA, a group of Indians who formerly occupied central 
Honduras and eastern Salvador. Vocabularies collected in Chil- 
anga, Similaton, Opatorio, Guajiguiro and Yanalanquira show 
local variations in speech. In Salvador these Indians are scarcely 
distinguishable from the ladino population. In Honduras, how- 
ever, Lenca living amid rugged mountains have maintained their 
ancient customs in semi-independence. During recent years they 
have availed themselves of the unsettled state of the country to 
raid defenceless villages. Ancient ruined cities formerly occupied 
by the Lenca testify to a former high cultural level. Many of these 
cities are perched on lofty hill tops and are strongly fortified. 

See Walter Lehmann, Zentral Atnerika, I. Teil, Band ii. (1920) ; E. 
G. Squier, “A Visit to the Guajiquero Indians,” in Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine , Oct. 1859. 

LENCLOS, NINON DE (1615-1705), the daughter of a 
gentleman of good position in Touraine, was born in Paris in 
November 1615. Her long and eventful life divides into two 
periods, during the former of which she was the typical French- 
woman of the gayest and most licentious society of the 17th 
century, during the latter the recognized leader of the fashion in 
Paris, and the friend of wits and poets. She had a succession 
of lovers, among them being Gaspard de Coligny, the marquis 
d’Estrecs, La Rochefoucauld, Conde and Saint Evremond. Queen 
Christina of Sweden visited her, and Anne of Austria was power- 
less against her. Eventually she settled down to the social leader- 
ship of Paris. Among her friends she counted Mme. de la 
Sabliere, Mme. de la Fayette and Mme de Maintenon. Her long 
friendship with Saint Evremond deserves notice. They had been 
lovers in their youth, and throughout his long exile the wit seems 
to have kept a kind remembrance of her. The few really authen- 
tic letters of Ninon are those addressed to her old friend. 

If Ninon owes part of her posthumous fame to Saint Evremond, 
she owes at least as much to Voltaire, who was presented to her 
as a promising boy poet by the abbe de Chateauneuf. To him 
she left 2,000 francs to buy books, and his letter on her was 
the chief authority of many subsequent biographers. Her per- 
sonal appearance is, according to Sainte-Beuve, best described in 
Clelie, a novel by Mile, de Scudery, in which she figures as 
Clarisse. Her distinguishing characteristic was neither beauty 
nor wit, but high spirits and perfect evenness of temperament. 

The letters of Ninon published after her death were, according 
to Voltaire, all spurious, and the only authentic ones are those to 
Saint Evremond, which can be best studied in Dauxmesnil’s edition 
of Saint Evremond , and his notice on her. Sainte-Beuve has an 
interesting notice of these letters in the Causeries du Lundi , vol. iv. 
The Correspondance authentique was edited by E. Colombey in 1886. 
See also Helen K. Hayes, The Real Ninon de VEnclos (1908) ; and 
Mary C. Rowsell, Ninon de VEnclos and her century (1910) ; E. Magne, 
Ninon de Lenclos . Portraits et documents inidits (1925), pp. 266. 

L’ENFANT, PIERRE CHARLES (1754-1825), engineer 
and architect, was born in Paris, France, on Aug. 2, 1754. After 
completing his education as an architect and engineer, he became 
an officer in the French colonial troops. His enthusiasm for the 
American cause brought him, in 1777, to the colonies, where he 
volunteered in the Continental army at his own expense. In Feb. 
1778, he was commissioned captain of engineers. His various 
military services, knowledge of fortification, and work as a 
disciplinarian won the admiration of Gen. Washington and other 
officers, and in 1783, Congress promoted him to major of engineers. 

When the Society of the Cincinnati was founded in May 1783, 
he was commissioned to design its insignia, and as he was about to 
sail for France, assisted in organizing the French branch of that 
society. Upon his return to America, he established himself as an 
architect and engineer in New York city. ' 

Following the decision of Congress to establish the capital on 
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the banks of the Potomac, L’Enfant prepared a plan for the city. 
The plan was noted for the breadth of its avenues, the large 
tracts set aside for gardens, parks and squares and for the general 
logic of its arrangements. It was prepared on such a “scale as to 
leave room for that aggrandizement and embellishment which the 
increase of the wealth of the nation will permit it to pursue at any 
period, however remote. ” His plan was accepted, and he was 
employed in March 1791 to direct the work, but his “untoward 
disposition,” as President Washington said, resulted in his with- 
drawal from active supervision in March, 1792, though his plan 
was in general followed. 

L’Enfant failed to obtain satisfactory remuneration or recogni- 
tion for his plan of the national capital, and died poor and disap- 
pointed on June 14, 1825, in Prince George county, Md. On April 
28, 1909, his body was removed to Arlington National Cemetery, 
where a monument was erected to him by Congress. 

See Records of Columbia Hist. Soc. vol. 1-3 (Washington, 1897- 
1900); J. J. Jusberand, With Americans of Past and Present Days 
(1916). 

LENGLEN, SUZANNE (1899- ), French lawn-tennis 

player, was born at Compi£gne, May 24, 1899. She was taught to 
play tennis by her father and began to show brilliance at an early 
age, winning the championship of Picardy when only 14 years old. 
In June 1914 she won the hard court singles and doubles in Paris. 
During the World War she played in exhibition matches on the 
Riviera for the French Red Cross 1916-8. In 1919 she made her 
first appearance at the Wimbledon tournament and won both the 
singles and doubles championships, defeating Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers in the final round. In the following year at Wimbledon 
she won the ladies’ singles and the mixed doubles title with 
G. L. Patterson. In Aug. 1921, after again winning the singles 
and doubles at Wimbledon, she visited America and was de- 
feated by Mrs. Mallory. In the following year Mile. Lenglen 
defeated Mrs. Mallory 6-2, 6-0 at Wimbledon. In the same year 
she won the French National Championship, took all three cham- 
pionships in the Brussels tournament and was undefeated through- 
out the season. She again won the singles at Wimbledon in 1923 
and 1925, but was obliged to retire in 1924 owing to illness, as she 
was also in 1926. She became a professional in 1926 and toured 
the United States playing matches in a number of cities. In 1927 
she played in England and on the Continent but in September, 
1928, announced her retirement from further competition. (See 
Lawn Tennis.) 

LENIN, VLADIMIR ILYICH ULYANOV (1870- 

1924), founder and guiding spirit of the Soviet Republics and the 
Communist International, the disciple of Marx, the leader of the 
Bolshevik party and the organizer of the Oct revolution in Russia, 
was born on April 9 (22), 1870, in the town of Simbirsk, now 
Ulyanovsk. His father, Ilya Nicolaevitch, was a schoolmaster. 
His mother, Maria Alexandrovna, was the daughter of a doctor 
named Berg. His eldest brother (b. 1866) joined the “Narod- 
ovoltze” (a revolutionary terrorist society), and taking part in 
the unsuccessful attempt on the life of Alexander III., was exe- 
cuted (1891); this was a determining factor in Lenin’s life. 

Early Life — The third of a family of six, Lenin completed 
his course at the Simbirsk gymnasium in 1887, winning the gold 
medal He entered the Kazan University to study law, but was 
sent down in Dec. of the same year for taking part in a gathering 
of students and was banished to the country. It was not till the 
autumn of 1889 that he was allowed to return to Kazan, where he 
began the systematic study of Marx and met the members of the 
local Marxist circle. In 1891 Lenin passed the law examinations 
of the St. Petersburg University, and in 1892 he began to practise 
as a barrister at Samara, appearing for the defence in several 
trials. His life, however, was chiefly filled by the study of Marx- 
ism and its application to the economic and political development 
of Russia and subsequently of the whole world. 

In 1894 he moved to St. Petersburg, and began his propaganda 
work. To this period belong Lenin’s first polemical writings 
directed against the popular party and passed from hand to hand 
in manuscript form. Soon after, Lenin started in the Press a 
theoretical struggle against the falsifiers of Marx. In April 1895 
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he first went abroad to meet Plekhanov, Zasulich, Axelrod and the 
Marxist group known as the “Osvobozhdenie Truda” (Deliverance 
of Labour). On his return to St. Petersburg, he organized the 
illegal “Union for the liberation of the Working Class,” which 
rapidly became an important organization, carrying on propaganda 
among the workers. In Dec. 1895 Lenin and his closest col- 
laborators were arrested. He spent the year 1896 in prison, and 
in Feb. 1897 he was exiled for three years to the Yenisei province 
in eastern Siberia. In 1898 he married N. K. Krupskaya, a com- 
rade in the St. Petersburg Union and his faithful companion for 
the remaining 26 years of his life. During his exile he finished 
his most important economic work, The Development of Capital- 
ism in Russia, based on an enormous mass of statistical material 
(1899). I n x 9 00 Lenin went to Switzerland to arrange, with the 
“Deliverance of Labour” group, the publication of a revolutionary 
paper intended for Russia. At the end of the year the first 
number of the paper Iskra (The Spark) appeared in Munich, 
with the motto “From Spark to Flame.” Its aim was to give a 
Marxian interpretation of the problems of the revolution, with 
the political watchwords of the struggle, and to form a centralized 
“underground” revolutionary party of Social Democrats, which, 
standing at the head of the proletariat, should open the struggle 
against Tsarism. The idea of an organized party leadership of 
the struggle of the proletariat in all its forms and manifestations, 
which is one of the central ideas of Leninism, is closely connected 
with the idea of the hegemony of the working class within the 
democratic movement of the country. This idea found direct 
expression in the programme of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
when the development of the revolutionary' movement had pre- 
pared the conditions for the Oct. revolution. 

Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. — The second Congress of the 
R.S.D.R.P. (Brussels, London) in July and Aug. 1903 accepted 
the programme worked out by Plekhanov and Lenin, but ended 
with the historic split of the party into Bolsheviks and Menshe- 
viks. Thereupon Lenin entered on his separate path as leader of 
the Bolshevik section, later the Bolshevik party. The differences 
concerned tactics and finally the party programme. The Menshe- 
viks tried to bring the policy of the Russian proletariat into line 
with that of the liberal bourgeoisie. Lenin saw in the peasantry 
the closest ally of the proletariat. Occasional agreements and 
closer relations with the Mensheviks failed to arrest the constant 
widening of the two lines — the revolutionary and the opportunist 
— the proletarian and the bourgeois. The struggle with the 
Mensheviks forged the policy which led to the break with the 
Second International (1914), to the Oct. revolution (1917) and 
to the change of the party’s name from Social Democrat to Com- 
munist (1918). 

A revolutionary situation was created in the country by the 
defeat of the army and navy in the Russo-Japanese War, the 
shooting of the workers on Jan. 9 (22) in 1905, by agrarian dis- 
turbances and political strikes. Lenin’s programme was the prep- 
aration of an armed rising of the masses against Tsarism, and 
the creation of a provisional Government to organize the revolu- 
tionary democratic dictatorship of the workmen and peasants 
for the deliverance of the country from Tsarism and serfdom. 
The third congress of the party, consisting exclusively of Bol- 
sheviks (May 1905), passed a new agrarian programme which 
included the confiscation of the domains of landowners. In Oct. 
1905 the All-Russian strike began. On the 17th of the month the 
Tsar issued his manifesto about the “Constitution.” In the be- 
ginning of Nov. Lenin returned to Russia from Geneva, and 
appealed to the Bolsheviks to bring into the party wider circles 
of workers, but to retain their illegal apparatus in anticipation of 
counter-revolutionary blows. 

In the events of 1905 Lenin distinguished three main features 
— (t) the temporary seizure by the people of real political free- 
dom, (2) the creation of new if only potential revolutionary 
power in the shape of soviets of workers’, soldiers’ and peasants’ 
deputies; (3) the use of force by the people against those who 
had employed it against them. Those conclusions, from the events 
of 1905, became the guiding principles of Lenin’s policy in 1917 
and led to the dictatorship of the proletariat in the form of the 
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The rising in Moscow at the end of Dec., lacking as it did the 
support of the army, without simultaneous risings in other towns 
and sufficient response in the country districts, was quickly sup- 
pressed. The Liberal bourgeoisie came to the front. The epoch 
of the first two Dumas began. At this time, Lenin formulated the 
principles of the revolutionary exploitation of parliamentary 
methods as a means of fresh attack. In Dec. 1907 Lenin left 
Russia, to return only in 19x7. Now (in 1907) began the epoch 
of victorious counter-revolution, prosecutions, exile, executions 
and emigration. Lenin led the struggle against the Mensheviks, 
the advocates of the liquidation of the “underground” party — 
hence those known as “liquidators” — and of the change of their 
methods into legal ones within the framework of the existing 
regime; against the “conciliators” who tried to take up an inter- 
mediate position between Bolshevism and Menshevism — against 
the Socialist revolutionaries who tried to make up for the inertia 
of the masses by personal terrorism; finally, against those Bolshe- 
viks, the so-called “callers-off,” who demanded the recall of the 
Social Democratic deputies from the Duma in the name of im- 
mediate revolutionary activity. 

At the same time, Lenin carried on an extensive campaign 
against the attempt to revise the theoretic basis of Marxism on 
which his whole policy was founded. In 1908 he wrote a major 
treatise directed against the essentially idealistic philosophy of 
Mach, Avenarius and their Russian followers, who tried to unite 
empiric criticism with Marxism. Lenin proved that the methods 
of dialectical materialism as formulated by Marx and Engels 
were confirmed by the development of scientific thought in general 
and natural science in particular. Thus Lenin’s constant revolu- 
tionary struggle went hand in hand with his theoretical contro- 
versies. 

The years 1 91 2-14 were marked in Russia by a fresh outburst 
of activity in the workers’ movement. Breaches made their ap- 
pearance in the counter-revolutionary regime. At the beginning 
of 1912 Lenin summoned a secret conference of the Russian 
Bolshevik organizations in Prague. The “liquidators” were de- 
clared to be outside the party. The split with the Mensheviks be- 
came final. A new central committee was elected. Lenin organized 
from abroad the publication in St. Petersburg of a legal news- 
paper, Pravda, which in its constant conflict with the censorship 
and the police exercised a guiding influence on the vanguard of 
the working class. In July 1912 Lenin, together with his closest 
colleagues, moved from Paris to Cracow in order to be in closer 
touch. The revolutionary movement in Russia was growing, and 
was thereby giving the Bolsheviks the preponderance. Lenin sent 
articles under different pseudonyms almost every day to the 
Bolshevik legal newspapers, drawing the inevitable inferences 
from them in the illegal (“underground”) Press. At this time, as 
well as before and after it, N. K. Krupskaya was the centre of 
the organizing work. She received comrades from Russia, gave 
instructions to others on their way there, set up “underground” 
connections, wrote, coded and decoded letters. It was in the 
small town of Poronin in Galicia that the declaration of war found 
Lenin. The Austrian police suspected him of being a Russian spy 
and arrested him; he was, after a fortnight, expelled to Switzer- 
land. 

Internationalism. — A new and international phase of Lenin’s 
work now opened. His manifesto, published in the name of the 
party on Nov. 1, 1914, denounced the imperialistic character of 
the War and the war guilt of all the great powers, who had long 
been preparing a sanguinary struggle for the purpose of widening 
their markets and destroying their rivals. The patriotic agitation 
of the bourgeoisie on both sides, who threw the blame each upon 
the other, was shown to be a manoeuvre to deceive the workers. 
The manifesto points out that the majority of Social Democratic 
leaders were on the side of the bourgeoisie of their own country, 
thus violating the resolutions of the International Socialist con- 
gresses and bringing about the downfall of the Second Inter- 
national. The defeat of their “own” governments should be the 
slogan of the Social Democrats of all countries. Lenin subjects to 
a merciless criticism not only Socialist patriotism, but that 
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pacifism jyhich, while occupied with platonic protests, withdraws 
from the revolutionary struggle with Imperialism. The struggle 
with pacifism develops into a great struggle with those elements 
of the working class movement which are midway between the 
Social Democrats and the Communists, supporting the former in 
actual practice. 

The theorists and politicians of the Second International re- 
doubled the accusations of anarchism which they had before 
brought against Lenin. As a matter of fact, all Lenin’s work was 
characterized by a twofold struggle, on the one hand with reform- 
ism which from the beginning of the War gave its support to the 
imperialist policy of the propertied classes, and on the other hand 
with anarchism and all the different varieties of revolutionary 
adventurists. 

On Nov. i, 1914 Lenin promulgated a programme for the 
creation of a new International “to undertake the task of organ- 
izing the forces of the proletariat for the revolutionary attack on 
capitalist governments, for the civil war against the bourgeoisie 
of all countries, for the attainment of political power and the 
victory of Socialism ” 

In Sept, 1915 (Sept. 5 and 8) there was held at Zimmerwald in 
Switzerland the first conference of European Socialists who were 
opposed to the imperialistic war. Thirty-one delegates were pres- 
ent. The left wing of the Zimmerwald conference and of the later 
one at Kiental adopted Lenin’s demand for the transformation of 
the imperialist war into a civil war, and became the nucleus of 
the future Communist International. The latter worked out its 
programme, tactics and organization under Lenin’s guidance, and 
it was he who directly inspired the decisions of the first four con- 
gresses of the Communist International. 

Lenin was prepared for his struggle on an international scale 
■ not only by his profound knowledge of Marxism and his experi- 
ence of the revolutionary party organization in Russia, but also by 
his intimate acquaintance with the workers’ movement through- 
out the world. He was master of the English, German and French 
languages, and could read Italian, Swedish and Polish. He was 
firmly opposed to the mechanical application of the methods of 
one country to another, and he investigated and decided questions 
concerning revolutionary movements, not only in their interna- 
tional reactions, but also in their concrete national form. 

Revolution of 1917. — The revolution of Feb. 1917 found 
Lenin in Switzerland. His attempts to reach Russia met with the 
opposition of the British Government, and he decided to travel 
through Germany. The success of this plan gave occasion to 
Lenin’s enemies for a fierce campaign of slander, which, however, 
was powerless to prevent him from assuming the leadership of 
his party and shortly afterwards of the revolution. 

On the night of April 4, on leaving the train, Lenin made a 
speech in the Finlyandsky station in Petrograd. He repeated and 
developed the leading ideas it contained in the days which fol- 
lowed. The overthrow of Tsarism, he said, was only the first 
stage in the revolution. The bourgeois revolution could no longer 
satisfy the masses. The task of the proletariat was to arm, to 
strengthen the power of the Soviets, to rouse the country dis- 
tricts and to prepare for the conquest of supreme power in the 
name of the reconstruction of society on a Socialist basis. 

This far-reaching programme was not only unwelcome to those 
engaged in propagating patriotic Socialism, but even roused oppo- 
sition among the Bolsheviks themselves. Plekhanov called Lenin’s 
programme “crazy.” Lenin, however, foresaw that the distrust of 
the bourgeoisie and of the Provisional Government would grow 
stronger daily, that the Bolshevik party would obtain a majority 
in the Soviets and that the supreme power would pass into their 
hands. The small daily Pravda became at once in his hands a 
powerful instrument for the overthrow of bourgeois society. 

The policy of coalition with the bourgeoisie pursued by the 
patriotic Socialists, and the hopeless attack which the Allies forced 
the Russian Army to assume at the front roused the masses and 
led to armed demonstrations in Petrograd in the first days of 
July. The struggle against Bolshevism became intense. On July 
5th forged “documents” were published by the counter-revolu- 
tionary secret service, purporting to prove that Lenin was acting 
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under the orders of the German general staff. In the evening “re- 
liable” detachments summoned from the front by Kerensky and 
Cadet officers from the districts round Petrograd occupied the 
city. The popular movement was crushed The hounding of Lenin 
reached its height. He now began to work “underground,” hiding 
first in Petrograd with a worker’s family and then in Finland. 

The July days and the retributions which followed aroused a 
burst of energy in the masses. The Bolsheviks obtained a majority 
in the Soviets of Petrograd and Moscow Lenin demanded decisive 
action to seize the supreme power. “Now or never!” he repeated 
in passionate articles, letters and interviews. 

The Soviet of People’s Commissaries. — The rising against 
the Provisional Government coincided with the opening of the 
second Congress of the Soviets on Oct. 25. Lenin, after being in 
hiding for three and a half months, appeared in the Smolny Insti- 
tute and directed the fight. In the night sitting of Oct. 27 he pro- 
posed a draft decree about peace which was passed unanimously 
and another about the land, which was passed with one dissentient 
and eight abstentions. The Bolshevik majority, supported by the 
left wing of the Socialist revolutionaries, declared that supreme 
power was now vested in the Soviets. The Soviet of People’s Com- 
missaries was appointed, with Lenin at the head. 

Having obtained the land of the estate owners, the peasants 
supported the Bolsheviks. The Soviets became masters of the 
situation. The constituent assembly which was elected in Nov. 
and met on Jan. 5 was an anachronism. The conflict between the 
two stages of the revolution was at hand. Lenin did not hesitate 
for an instant. On the night of Jan. 7 the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, on Lenin’s motion, passed a decree dissolv- 
ing the constituent assembly. The dictatorship of the proletariat, 
said Lenin, meant the greatest possible degree of democracy for 
the toiling majority of the people, putting in the hands of labour 
all those material goods (buildings for meetings, printing presses 
and so on) lacking which “liberty” remains an illusion. The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat in Lenin’s view is a necessary stage in 
the abolition of class divisions in society. 

The question of war and peace provoked a new crisis. A con- 
siderable proportion of the party demanded a “revolutionary war” 
against the Hohenzollerns, leaving out of account altogether the 
economic situation of Russia and the temper of the peasantry. 
Lenin felt that it was necessary for propaganda purposes to drag 
out negotiations with the Germans for as long as possible. But he 
demanded that, in the event of a German ultimatum, peace should 
be signed even at the price of a loss of territory or the payment of 
an indemnity. The revolution kindling in the west would sooner 
or later undo the hard terms of peace. Lenin’s political realism 
manifested itself in all its strength in regard to this question. The 
majority of the Central Committee in opposition to Lenin made a 
further attempt to avoid yielding to German imperialism by de- 
claring the state of war at an end, but refusing at the same time 
to sign an imperialistic peace. This led to a renewed attack by 
the Germans. After heated debates in the Central Committee at 
the sitting of Feb. 18 Lenin won a majority for his proposal that 
negotiations should be reopened forthwith, and that the Ger- 
man terms which were now still more unfavourable should be 
signed. 

The Soviet Government on Lenin’s initiative transferred it- 
self to Moscow. Peace having been attained, Lenin now brought 
before the party and the country the whole question of its eco- 
nomic and cultural organization. 

The greatest trials, however, were still to come. By the end of 
the summer of 1918 Central Russia found itself surrounded by a 
ring of fire. Hand in hand with the Russian counter-revolution 
there came the rising of the Czechoslovaks on the Volga; on the 
north and south came the British intervention (in Archangel on 
Aug. 2, in Baku on Aug. 14). Food supplies were cut off. Lenin 
never ceased to direct his party and the Government. He carried 
on propaganda work, roused the masses, organized the getting of 
corn; followed the enemy’s movements, was in direct communi- 
cation with the Red Army. He followed the international situa- 
tion, finding his bearings by the dissensions in the camps of the 
imperialists. He found time for interviews with foreign revolu- 
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tionaries and with Soviet engineers and economists. 

On Aug. 30 the Social-Revolutionary Kaplan aimed two shots 
at Lenin when on his way to a workers’ meeting. This attack in- 
tensified the civil war. Lenin’s strong constitution quickly re- 
covered from the effect of his wounds. During his convalescence 
he wrote a pamphlet, The Proletarian Revolution and the Rene- 
gade Kautsky, directed against the most prominent theorist of 
the Second International. By Oct. 22 he was again speaking in 
public. 

The New Economic Policy. — The war on the home fronts 
remained his chief occupation. Economic and administrative 
problems had necessarily to take a subordinate place. The civil 
war fed from abroad was at its height. The struggle ended at the 
beginning of 1921 with the utter defeat of the counter-revolution 
and the Government grew in strength. The fact that the War had 
not led immediately to a proletarian revolution in Europe had 
enormously increased the difficulties of Socialist reconstruction, 
which was impossible without agreement between the proletariat 
and the peasantry. The system of requisitioning superfluities 
from the peasants must be replaced by a tax correctly assessed. 
Private interchange of commodities must be allowed. These 
measures began a new phase in the development of the Oct. 
(Nov.) revolution, that known as the “new economic policy.” 

In his policy within the Soviet Federation Lenin tried in every 
way to create for the nationalities which had been oppressed under 
Tsarism, conditions of free national development. He made 
unsparing war against all imperialist tendencies especially within 
the party itself — the purity of whose ideas he guarded with the 
utmost jealousy. The charges of oppressing nationalities made 
against Lenin and his party with reference to Georgia, etc., were 
the product of the sharp class warfare within the nation. 

The principles of national self-determination, Lenin insisted on 
applying in full to colonial peoples. His doctrine was that the 
Western European proletariat should refrain from mere declara- 
tions of sympathy with oppressed nationalities, and instead should 
join them in the struggle against imperialism. 

At the eighth congress of Soviets (1920) Lenin made a report 
on the work carried out on his initiative for the drafting of a plan 
for the electrification of the country. The gradual effort towards 
a high degree of technical development is the mark of the success- 
ful transformation from the system of small scale peasant 
economy, with its lack of co-ordination, to the system of large 
scale Socialist production based on a single, comprehensive plan. 
“Socialism is a Soviet Govt, plus electrification.” 

Death. — The exhaustion brought on by excessive hard work 
over a number of years ruined Lenin’s health. Sclerosis attacked 
his cerebral arteries. At the beginning of 1922 his doctors for- 
bade him daily work. From June to Aug. the disease made rapid 
progress, and for the first time he began to lose the power of 
speech and in Dec. he became paralysed in the right arm and leg. 
He died on Jan. 21, 1924, at 6.30 p.m., at Gorky, near Moscow. 
His funeral was the occasion for an unexampled manifestation of 
love and grief on the part of millions. 

Lenin’s outward appearance was distinguished by simplicity 
and strength. He was below the middle height, with the plebeian 
features of the Slavonic type of face, brightened by piercing eyes; 
and his powerful forehead and still more powerful head gave him 
a marked distinction. He was tireless in work to an unparalleled 
degree. He put the same exemplary conscientiousness into reading 
lectures in a small workmen’s club in Zurich and in organizing the 
first Socialist State in the world. He appreciated and loved to the 
full science, art and culture, but he never forgot that as yet these 
things are the property of a small minority. His way of life in the 
Kremlin was little different from his life as an emigre abroad. 
The simplicity of his daily habits was due to the fact that intel- 
lectual work and intense struggle not only absorbed his interests 
and passions but also gave him intense satisfaction. His thoughts 
never ceased to labour at the task of freeing the workers. 

His works include: Ekonomicheskoye soderzhaniye narodnichestvai 
Kritika evo v Knige g. Struve, 1895 (The Economic Content of the 
popular party and Mr. Struve’s criticism of it. The reflection of 
Marxism on bourgeois literature) ; K. Kharaktcristike ekonomiehes - 


kovo romantisma (1897) (The characteristics of economif. romanti- 
cism), Sismondi and our Sismondists; Razvitiye Kapitalistria v 
Rossie, 1899 (The development of Capitalism in Russia). The process 
of making a home market for large scale industry; Chto Dyelat, 1902. 
(What is to be done?) French trans. Que Faire? The most urgent 
question of our movement; Dve taktiki sotsial — demokratii v demo- 
kraticheskoi revolyutsii , 1905 (Two tactics of the Social Democracy 
in the democratic revolution) ; Agramaya progratnma sotsial demo- 
kratii v pervoi russkoi revolyutsii 1905-1907 (1907) (The agrarian 
programme of the Social-Democrats in the first Russian revolution 
1905-07); Za 12 let., 1908 (During 12 years), Two tendencies in 
Russian Marxism and Russian Social Democracy ; Materialism i 
empiriokrititsism, 1909 (Materialism and empiriocriticism) . Critical 
observations on a reactionary philosophy; Krakh II. Internatsionala, 
1915 (Collapse of the Second International. Eng. trans., 1919) ; Sotsial - 
ism i voina, 1915 (Socialism and War. In collaboration with Zinoviev. 
German trans., 1915) ; Imperialism , Kak noveishii etap. Kapilalisma, 
1917 (Imperialism, the final stage of capitalism) ; French trans., 1923; 
Pisma o taktike, 1917 (Letters about tactics) ; Uroki revolyutsii, 1917 
(Lessons of the Revolution. Eng. trans., 1918; German trans., 1921) ; 
Gosudarstvo i revolyutsiya, 1917 (The state and revolution. Engl, 
trans., 1919). The Marxist doctrine about the state and the tasks 
of the proletariat in a revolution. French trans., 1919; German trans., 
1918; Grozyashchaya Katastroja i Kak c nei borotsya, 1917 (The 
catastrophe which threatens us and how to struggle with it. French 
trans., La catastrophe imminente el les mesures de la conjurer, 1918). 
German trans., 1918; Uderzhat li bolsheviki goeydarst vennuyu vlast? 
1917 (Will the Bolsheviks maintain power? German trans., 1921); 
Proletarskaya revolulsiya i renegat Kautskii, 1918. (The proletarian 
revolution and Kautsky the Renegade. Eng. trans., 1920) ; French 
trans, 1919; German trans., 1918; Vybory v Uchreditelnoye Sobraniye 
i diktatura proletariata, 1919. (The dictatorship of the Proletariat and 
elections to the Constituent Assembly. Eng. trans., 1920) ; German 
trans., 1920; Detskaya bolezn “levisny” v kommunisme, 1920 (“Left 
Wing Communism, an infantile disorder.” Eng. trans., 1921; French 
trans., 1921; German trans., 1921); Krizis v partii, 1921 (The Crisis 
in the Party) ; O prodnaloge , 1921 (On the tax in kind. German 
trans.) ; Stranichki iz dnevnika , 1923 (Pages from my diary) ; O 
Kooperatsii, 1923 (On co-operation. French trans. Sur la Cooperation, 
1924) ; Luchshe menshe, da luchschc, 1923 (Better little but good) ; 
Sobraniye sochinenii T.T. 1-19, 1921-24 (collected works in 19 vol.). 

There are two German editions of Lenin’s collected works — 
Ausgewahlte Werke Sammelband , 1925, and Auswahl aus seinen 
IVerken. See also Landau- Aldanow, Lenin and Bolshevism (1920) ; K. 
Wiedenfcld, Lenin and his Work (1923) ; N. Bucharin, Lenin, Life 
and Works (1924); E. Drahn, Lenin eine Bio-Bibliographie (1924); 
M. Gorky, Lenin el le paysan russe (1924) ; L. Trotsky, Lenin (in 
English 1925) ; J. Stalin, Leninism (in English 1928). (L. Tr.; X.) 

LENINGRAD, the chief town of the Leningrad Area and the 
second largest city in the U.S.S.R. Pop. (1926) 1,592,158. Its 
name was originally St. Petersburg, but after the outbreak of war 
with Germany in 1914 this Germanic name was changed to Petro- 
grad, grad being a form of the Russian gorod, a town. After the 
death of Lenin in 1924 the name was altered to Leningrad. It 
stands at the head of the Gulf of Finland, on the islands and 
shores of the mouth of the Neva river, and is the only outlet 
to the Baltic remaining to Russia. Although its foundation as 
a city dates from 1703, the Neva outlet for trade is very ancient. 
According to early chronicles, the way from the Varangii to the 
Greeks was up the Dnieper, by a portage to the river Lovot, 
down the Lovot to Ilmen lake, via the Volkhov to Lake Ladoga, 
and thence along the Neva river to the Gulf of Finland, wares 
being probably discharged on Vasilyevskiy or Basil island in the 
Neva delta. Peter the Great chose the site of the city without 
any consideration of physical suitability, basing his choice entirely 
on proximity to western Europe and outlet to the Baltic. 

The islands and arms of the channels of the Neva are flat 
and low-lying marshes, and the delta plain is exposed to floods, 
especially when the westerly autumn gales force the waters of 
the Gulf of Finland into the Neva channel. The floods of 
1824 and 1924 were particularly disastrous. The evaporation from 
the swamps and the northerly situation make the climate damp 
and severe, winter lasting from November to April and the 
Neva being frozen for six months. The summer nights of June 
and July are brief twilights reminiscent of the Arctic summer. 

So many labourers lost their lives in the difficult task of build- 
ing the city on piles in the marshes that Leningrad has the repu- 
tation %i being built on bones. The building of the harbour and 
the gradual development of factory industries brought an influx 
of industrial workers to the city, and the unfortunate condition 
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of these |vorkers contrasted sharply with the luxury and display 
ef the court, so that if Moscow sums up much of the whole com- 
plex history of Russia, Leningrad gives the clearest picture of 
the causes of the unrest that led to the upheaval of 1917. The 
first strike occurred in 1749 amongst the textile workers, and 
the proletariat early had the support of the students of the uni- 
versity, who were repeatedly subjected to political persecution, 
imprisonment and exile. 

The Regime of Terror. — The gloomy Peter Paul fortress, 
where political prisoners were incarcerated and frequently died 
from their hardships and the Alexeyevsky Ravelin, in whose damp 
cells many prisoners also died, including Ivan Possoshkov, the 
author of “Poverty and Wealth” were perpetual reminders to the 
proletariat and intelligentsia of the regime of oppression. The 
prison of the bastion of the former has been disused since 1922. 
From the mid-eighteenth century onwards, governors and gov- 
erned lived side by side in Leningrad in an atmosphere of con- 
tempt, fear and repression on one side and of hate, fear and 
terrorist outbreaks of bomb attacks and revolutionary attempts 
on the other, until the cataclysm of 1917. The wide difference 
in outlook between the governing classes of Russia and those of 
western countries is vividly expressed in the declaration of 
Uvarov, minister of education from 1833-49, that his aim was 
to construct “dams” that would hold up the flow of new ideas 
into Russia, and that he hoped to retard the westernization of 
the country by 50 years. Leningrad had been specially built 
by Peter the Great to admit new ideas; its educational institu- 
tions had been largely staffed from the first by foreign teachers 
and its contact with the western world was close. It was thus 
the place where the struggle between conservatism and the effects 
of the impact of outside thought was sharpest. 

Here the 1825 Dekabrist mutiny occurred; it witnessed the 
terrorist acts of the 1870 to 1880 Narodnaya Volya groups and 
the 1905 revolution received its baptism of blood near the Win- 
ter Palace. The 1917 revolution broke out here and in July of 
that year there began the Bolshevist movement culminating in 
the October 1917 revolution. The luxury and display of wealth 
are gone, but poverty and unemployment are still widespread. 

Architectural Developments. — The city has a suburb, Vi- 
borg, on the north of the Neva, but the main part lies on the 
left bank, and a bridge connects the two parts. The terminus 
of the railway tp Finland lies on the north bank. The railway 
terminus for Moscow and Murmansk lies on the left bank, and 
the line crosses the river in a north-easterly direction. The Okhta 
bridge connects the left bank with the right bank Okhta suburb. 
The numerous islands Vasilyevskiy (Basil), Petrograd, the 
Apothecaries’ island, Kamenniy, Krestovskiy and Elagin are all 
built over and are connected by stone, wooden, floating or boat 
bridges. Three main streets, with three great canals intersecting 
them, form the nucleus of the city, with numbers of smaller 
streets and canals parallel. The longest and most important 
street is the former Prospekt Nevskiy, now Prospekt of the 25th 
of October, which connects the centre of the city with the ter- 
minus of the ancient highway to Moscow, now the site of the 
railway station for that town. The Admiralty buildings erected 
in 1703-4 became the centre of the city and the wide Prospekts 
or streets radiate outward from it in straight lines. 

The Peter Paul fortress and the baroque Alexander Nevskiy 
cathedral were designed by Domenico Tresini. From 1741-61 
bridges were built, swamps drained, streets paved and parks laid 
out, and the architect Rastrelli in the mid-eighteenth century 
designed a series of baroque buildings, including the Winter Pal- 
ace and the Smolniy monastery. During the reign of Catherine 
II. there was much building activity and the transition style of 
Delamothe, Velton and Rinaldi and the classical style of Guar- 
enghi, Starov and Bazhenov replaced the baroque, giving the city 
a strong, regular appearance reminiscent of ancient Palmyra. 
Embankments of the famous Finnish grey and pink granite were 
built along the Neva at that time. 

The greatest architectural development was in the time of 
Alexander I. (1801-25), when “architectural landscapes” in which 
buildings supplemented one another as parts of a united whole 
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were designed by Thomon, Zakharov, Voronikhin and Rossi. The 
Strelka on Basil island, the Castle (now Uritzky) place, Peter’s 
(now Dekabrists’) place and Theatre street (now Rossi street) 
are examples of this period. 

Educational Institutions. — The educational institutions are 
of great importance. The Academy of Sciences (see Academies), 
opened in 1726, has been responsible for many surveys in Russia 
and its museums, Asiatic, anthropological, ethnographical, botanic, 
geological, mineralogical and zoological are justly famous, as 
are its publications. The recent researches of I. P. Pavlov, direc- 
tor of the physiological laboratories of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences on “Conditioned Reflexes” are world famous, as is the 
soil survey of Glinka and Prasolov, carried out under the aus- 
pices of the Dokuchaev Institute of Soils. 

Among the numerous other museums are the Russian, with a 
particularly fine Buddhist section, the Hermitage, the Palace of 
Art, the Agricultural museum, the Court Stables museum, the 
Museum of People’s Health and Children’s Welfare, the Museum 
of Commercial Navigation, the Tolstoy museum, the Jewish 
museum, and the Museum of the Revolution. The work of 
the Geographical Society with branches in many parts of Russia, 
is widely known as is that of the Entomological Society. 

Other educational institutions are the Leningrad State uni- 
versity, the Communist university, the Communist University 
for National Minorities, the Polytechnical institute, the Estonian 
Pedagogical institute, the Institute of Modern Oriental Lan- 
guages, the Academy of History of Material Culture, the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, and medical, agricultural, forestry, mining 
and other places of technical instruction. The State Public 
library, founded in 1814, has a collection of three million books, 
including many priceless manuscripts. In 1917 it was enriched 
by books confiscated from private libraries, but in compliance 
with the Riga Peace Treaty of 1920, many valuable books were 
returned to Poland. Some rare manuscripts and books, including 
the Koran of the Caliph Osman, were returned to the Central 
Asiatic republics. 

Many of the primary and secondary schools are well equipped 
and there is a Jewish High school. In 1926 a Faculty for North- 
ern Nationalities was established, which has 200 students repre- 
senting 31 nationalities, Samoyedes, Kamchadals, Golds, Tungus, 
Ostyaks, Lapps, Gilyaks, Chukchee, etc. A boarding house is 
run, the students taking turns for household tasks. Many hard- 
ships have to be overcome by the students in their long journey 
over trackless marshy wastes to reach Leningrad, the journey 
sometimes occupying months. It is hoped that these students 
will return to their tribes and help to raise the standard of life 
there. 

Several factories have classes for workers, and there are 
creches for the children of working mothers. There are homes 
for orphan children, the legacy of the 1914-20 period, but here, 
as elsewhere in Russia, homeless waifs still haunt the streets, 
partly because their terrible experiences have made them wild 
and determined to escape from control. The lessening of the prob- 
lem of overcrowding, owing to the transference of the centre 
of government to Moscow in 1918 when the Germans advanced 
into the Baltic provinces, and the increased attention to child 
welfare have diminished the former high infant mortality rate. 
Tuberculosis and other lung diseases, partly engendered by the 
damp foundations of the city, still take a high toll of the popu- 
lation. 

For a detailed description of the architecture of Leningrad and 
the present contents of its museums, see Guide to the Soviet 
Union , Moscow, 1925 (In English). 

Industries. — A ship canal (1875-88) made Leningrad a sea- 
port and greatly increased its trade. The channel is 25 to 28 
ft. deep. Steamers discharge in the Gutuyev basin (depth 21 ft.) 
and there are separate harbours for coaling vessels and for tim- 
ber. The imports are coffee, madder, indigo, corn-meal, dye- 
woods, cotton, cotton-stuffs and yarns, machinery and mill work, 
woollen fabrics and yarn, linen fabrics and yarn, coals, salt, iron, 
lead, shot, hardware, wire, spices, fruits, tobacco and herrings and 
the exports, tallow, hemp, flax, grain, linseed, timber, copper, 
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hides, potash, bristles, hemp-seed, vegetable oil, furs, leather, fox, 
hare and squirrel skins, canvas and coarse linen, cordage, caviare, 
wax, isinglass, quilts, tar, oil-cake, naphtha, and spirits. 

An ice-breaking campaign has been carried out to lessen the 
time of the closure of the port through winter frost and in 1926 
during December, which in former times was a closed month, 73 
ships entered the harbour and 98 left it, 175,000 tons of grain 
being exported in that month. Until the breaking off of diplo- 
matic relations between Great Britain and Russia in 1927, Great 
Britain had replaced Germany as the chief import and export 
country for Leningrad; 51*3% of the imports into Leningrad in 
1926 were from Britain and she received 31*8% of the exports 
from that city. 

Germany and Finland supply most of the imports of Leningrad, 
and Germany, Finland and Estonia take most of the exports. 
The cutting off of the Finnish, Baltic and Polish background to 
the trade of Leningrad had an adverse effect on the city, but 
on the other hand it made her port the only Russian outlet to 
the Baltic. In recent years trading links between Leningrad and 
Riga have revived and Latvia has made special arrangements as 
regards railway gauge to encourage this trade. The industries of 
Leningrad, though depending on imports from other regions for 
metal and other raw material and also on imported foodstuffs 
for the workers, still occupy a prominent place and the recent 
provision of electric power is helping to solve the problem of 
fuel supply. 

Metal and machinery manufactures occupy the first place and 
include the building of steamers and war vessels, the manufac- 
ture of engines, machinery and agricultural implements and of 
electro-technical equipment. The Putilov works specialize in the 
production of steel and of wire drawing plates for nail factories 
and of motor tractors, engines, turbines, etc., and the Sevkabel 
works in the manufacture of enamelled wire and high voltage 
cables. The making of pneumatic hammers for ferro-concrete 
casting of centrifugal pumps, steel tramcars, manometers, gal- 
vanometers and electro-magnetic measuring instruments has been 
successfully introduced since 1917. 

The manufacture of chemicals, including celluloid and various 
medicinal preparations has developed markedly also, beginning 
about the year 1923. Textiles and ready-made clothing, galoshes 
and other rubber goods, leather goods, tobacco, paper, furniture, 
matches, printing, foodstuffs and the making of alcoholic drinks 
are other branches of industry. 

The fact that Leningrad has survived the violent fluctuations 
in its fortunes since 1914, is still the second city of Russia and 
is developing new branches of industry, speaks much for its 
vitality. After the outbreak of war in 1914, the expansion of 
war industries resulted in a marked increase of the population 
which reached in 1916 a total of 2,416,000. During 1917 it was 
in a constant turmoil of civil fighting, while in 1918 it was 
threatened by the German armies and by the disturbances in 
Poland and the Baltic provinces, while its inner life was further 
disorganized by the removal of the government to Moscow. It 
also bore the brunt of the attacks of Kerensky and General Kras- 
nov and of the attempt of General Yudenich in 1919. By 1920, 
its population had fallen to 722,000; its industry and trade were 
practically at a standstill and in that year and the next, in com- 
mon with most of Russia, it faced famine and disease. Yet by 
1923 its population had reached 1,071,103 and its trade and 
industry were reviving. The destructive floods of 1924 added 
heavily to its burdens, but by 1926 its population was 1,592,158 
and the city was turning its attention to the introduction of 
new skilled industries, to the improvement of its port facilities 
and to new scientific and educational work. 

LENINGRAD AREA, an administrative division of the 
Russian S.F.S.R., created in June, 1927, from the provinces of 
Leningrad, Murmansk, Novgorod, Pskov and Cherepovetz. Area 
359,027 sq. kilometres. Pop. (1926) 6,391,964, of whom 1,592,158 
are concentrated in the town of Leningrad. The Murmansk dis- 
trict (q,v.), with the Kola peninsula (q.v.), is distinct from the 
rest of the area in structure, climate and general conditions of 
life, but has been included in the Leningrad area because of the 


importance of Murmansk as an ice-free port all the yqar round, 
and because of the completion in 1917 of a railway line between 
Leningrad and Murmansk. The remaining provinces Leningrad, 
Cherepovetz, Pskov and Novgorod adjoin and consist mostly of 
flat and marshy land, except for the Valdai plateau (600-1,000 ft.) 
which extends into the south-eastern part of the province of 
Novgorod and the small Duderhof plateau (300-550 ft.) in the 
south of Leningrad province. 

The whole region is covered with boulder clay, very often 
arranged in eskers or ridges, the bottom moraine of the Scandi- 
navian and Finnish ice-sheet which covered the region in the 
glacial epoch. Numerous small lakes, with some large ones, not- 
ably Ladoga, Peipus or Chudskoe (the southern extension of 
which is often called Pskov), Ilmen and Byelo Ozero, immense 
marshes, often covered with forests of birch and elm, and small 
streams flowing either into the Baltic sea, the lakes, or the tribu- 
taries of the Volga and the western Dwina, are the most char- 
acteristic features of the district. 

The marshes can be crossed only when frozen. Six centuries 
ago they were even less accessible, but the slow upheaval of 
north-west Russia, going on at a rate of three or more feet per 
century, has exercised a powerful influence on the drainage of the 
country, while artificial drainage has been carried out on a large 
scale. The soils consist mainly of glacial sands, post glacial clays, 
sands and peat bogs, with thick alluvial deposits in the valleys of 
the Neva and some other streams. 

The proximity of the Baltic influences the climate, which is 
damp and cold, average January temperature at Leningrad, 
Novgorod, and Pskov respectively 15 0 F, 14-5° and 17-1°, average 
July temperature 64°, 62-5° and 64-8°. The average annual 
rainfall is 20 in., with a maximum in July and August and a, 
minimum in spring and the prevailing winds are from the south- 
west. The rivers are frozen from 140 to 160 days, while snow 
lies on the ground from 120 to 160 days. 

Forest covers 50% of the area, Cherepovetz and Leningrad 
having most and Pskov least forest; the oak is found south of a 
line roughly from the town of Cherepovetz to that of Leningrad, 
while north of that line are coniferous forests. 

Soil and climatic conditions are more favourable to cattle and 
dairy produce and root, grass and technical cultures than to 
grain growing, especially as heavy summer rain may ruin grain 
crops. Leningrad provides a ready market for meat and dairy 
produce and flax is in great demand for the textile industry and 
is also exported. But much grain is grown for local needs. Pskov 
is the most important meat producing region, while Novgorod, 
Leningrad and Cherepovetz come next. Beef, veal, pork and 
mutton are produced in quantity, but the town of Leningrad needs 
more meat than is produced in all four provinces. Milk is pro- 
duced in Leningrad province for sale in the town, while Novgorod 
and Cherepovetz are the chief butter producing areas; dairying 
is just beginning intensively in Pskov. Wool is used by the 
peasants for homespun. Bee-keeping is a supplementary source 
of income; honey and wax were exports from Novgorod in very 
ancient times. 

The system of cultivation in the division is still in many cases 
the uneconomical three-field of tradition, but more productive 
many field systems, with more frequent sowing of grass and clover 
are gradually being introduced. The use of manure is increasing, 
and 4,000 tons of artificial manure were used in 1924-5 as 
against 1,500 tons in 1923-4, and better agricultural implements 
have been introduced. The government and co-operative societies 
grant credit to peasants for the purchase of such instruments. 

Collective farming is little developed, possibly 1% of the land 
being worked in this way. Co-operative systems are more numer- 
ous in Cherepovetz and Leningrad than in Pskov and Novgorod. 
Flax growing is improving and increased by 33 i% in Pskov 
between 1924-6 and by 50% in Novgorod. In Leningrad province 
flax is less cultivated; it demands 102 working days as against 
24 for grass, and the peasants in this area are attracted to factory 
labour. The chief grain crops are rye and oats; barley occupy- 
ing a much smaller place except in Pskov. Potatoes and vege- 
tables are increasingly produced for the Leningrad market, Pskov 
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an 4 Leningrad provinces occupying the first place and Chere- 
povetz the last -in this respect. The area under potatoes in- 
creased by nearly 25% in Novgorod between 1924 and 1926. 
Apples are grown in Pskov and Novgorod and berry fruits in 
Leningrad province for the town market. 

Agriculture and stock raising suffered severely during the 
terrible times following the 1914 war and especially in the post- 
revolution period, but since 1924 a marked improvement has set 
in and in some cases the 1913 level has been passed. Cattle- 
breeding and flax cultivation have again attained an export 
character; grain growing is still for local needs only and the 
town of Leningrad depends on the Ukraine, the Volga area and 
Siberia for its grain supply and upon Vologda province and Siberia 
to supplement its meat, eggs and butter supplies. The Ukraine, 
the south-east region, Turkestan and Siberia supply sugar, tobacco, 
oil seeds, wool, cotton, silk, leather and hemp to the town. 

Timber production is fully developed as regards saw-milling, 
but except in Leningrad paper, cardboard and cellulose production 
has no importance. Matches are made in Novgorod, Leningrad 
and Cherepovetz. The peasants make wooden articles of every 
description, household utensils, sledges, carts, etc. Timber is still 
the chief fuel used by the peasants. In the forested areas hunting 
is a supplementary source of income, though in Cherepovetz 
( q.v.), it has an export character. Wolves and bears greatly in- 
creased during 1914-20 and rewards are now offered for their 
capture. At the same time efforts are being made to introduce 
laws for the prevention of the destructive exploitation of fur- 
bearing animals in Cherepovetz, Pskov and Novgorod. In Lenin- 
grad province there is very little hunting. Fishing is productive 
in the lakes and streams, especially in Ilmen and Byelo Ozero. 
There is little mineral wealth. 

The region is deficient in fuel, but has much unexploited hydro- 
electric power. The first step in its utilization was the opening 
of the Volkhov hydro-electric station in 1926-7, which has a 
capacity of 55,000 kilowatts. A drawback to this station is the 
low water in late summer when only three out of its eight tur- 
bines are working. The Red October station on the right bank 
of the Neva river near Leningrad, working on peat fuel, is able 
to supplement this deficiency. Two smaller stations have been 
opened on the Svir river and the Marii waterway and part of the 
railway will in future use electricity. The cheapening of manu- 
factured products now that factories depend less on imported 
coal, with heavy freight costs, is already apparent. Moreover the 
use of hydro-electric power and peat permits the export of 
timber which was previously used for fuel. 

Industries. — The striking feature of industrial production in 
the area is the concentration of factory industry in the town of 
Leningrad ( q.v .), which has a population of over a million and a 
half, while no other town reaches 40,000 and only four towns 
reach 20,000. In the Leningrad province itself only Kronstadt, 
which is a fortress and not an industrial town reaches 20,000. 
The smaller industries of the provinces of Novgorod, Pskov and 
Cherepovetz, which depend on local raw material and local 
markets, recovered from the disastrous 1914-20 years much more 
rapidly than Leningrad, where large scale industry dependent on 
other regions for fuel and raw material and to a large extent on 
foreign capital and markets, had reached a complex stage in 
pre-war times. Novgorod has recovered most rapidly, its saw- 
milling, furniture, match, pottery, glass and paper industries 
being now at pre-war level. 

Other industries of the province are linen manufacture, brew- 
ing, distilling, the making of leather goods, bricks, tiles, candles, 
etc. In Cherepovetz saw-milling is the most important industry, 
though it is still less than in pre-war times, partly because of 
efforts to prevent destructive exploitation of the forests, Leather 
goods, boots and shoes and matches are produced in much greater 
quantity than in 1913, but textiles and glass have not yet re- 
covered. In Pskov, which was a war zone, the effects of 1914-20 
are still marked, especially as the cutting off of land to the west 
altered the balance of trade after peace was restored. Local 
production in 1934 had reached 44% only of the 1913 level, 
the chief occupations being the making of leather and wooden 
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articles. Textiles, glass, food-stuffs, peat and metal production, 
bristles, printing and paper had not by 1924 reached 10% of the 
1913 level. Peasant industries throughout the whole region are 
less developed than in other parts of Russia. 

Communications. — Although Leningrad has three waterways, 
the Marii, Tikhvin and Vyshne-Volochok, linking it with the 
Volga system, the railways take a far greater share in freightage 
than the waterways. The severity of the climate prevents naviga- 
tion for five to six months during the winter, and low water in 
late summer also hampers it. The Tikhvin waterway is available 
for small steamers only, and most goods go via the Marii route. 
In 1924 the total freightage was 40% of pre-war freightage, due 
largely to the cutting off of much land on the west which formerly 
was included in Russia. 

Road communication suffers here, as in many other regions of 
Russia from the spring thaws and the autumn rains, which con- 
vert unmetalled tracks into seas of mud. In connection with the 
general poor road construction in Russia it must be remembered 
that Russia was the eastern outpost of Europe against nomad 
raiding tribes and that the government was thus obliged to con- 
centrate on a few strategic roads for protection against them. 
The Soviet government is now endeavouring to provide better 
surface roads to enable agricultural products to reach the railways 
and in the Leningrad area, especially in 1927-28, many miles of 
macadamised roads have been laid down. The two ports of the 
area are Leningrad and Murmansk. Most imports and exports go 
through the former, since the latter is in an initial stage of de- 
velopment and also involves heavy rail freightage costs. The chief 
towns ( q.v .), are Leningrad, Pskov, Novgorod, Staraya RuSsa, 
Kronstadt and Cherepovetz. 

Population and History. — The population in Novgorod, 
Pskov and Cherepovetz provinces is mainly Great Russian, with 
1% of Estonians in Pskov, and 1% of Karelians in Cherepovetz. 
In Leningrad province, excluding the city itself 77*9% are Great 
Russians, 11-5% Finns and 5-5% Estonians. The population of 
the town, as of all seaports, is mixed, 83% being Russian; other 
nationalities represented are Poles, Jews, Estonians, Letts, Lithu- 
anians and Finns. 

An interesting commentary on the present stage of development 
in Russia and on the lack of communications is the fact that in 
1925-6, Professor Zolotariev discovered in the Leningrad province 
tribes of Veps, Izhors and Vods, numbering 10 to 15,000, whose 
language, akin to Finnish had been thought to be extinct. The 
Vod tribes were living in mud huts; they hand on swords from 
generation to generation instead of names A settlement of Veps 
in the Lodeinopol district had no wheeled vehicles. Settlement, 
especially in Novgorod province, where stone age remains of 
Neolithic date are numerous round the beds of former lakes, is 
very ancient. The region between Lake Ladoga and the Gulf of 
Finland was inhabited in the 9th century chiefly by Finnish tribes, 
though even at that date there was some Slav penetration. 

The site of Leningrad was at that time a swamp. But Novgorod 
(q.v.), about 100 m. S.E. of Leningrad, was already a flourishing 
city, with a marked republican tendency, where merchants trading 
in slaves, fur, honey and wax along the Baltic-Black Sea route 
were in the ascendancy. The Varangian chief, Rurik, according to 
Nestor’s chronicle, fortified a small Slav town on the Volkhov, 
called it Novgorod (New Town) and established himself there as 
prince. After the decline of Kiev, Novgorod became the chief 
centre of Russian city life and later extended its power over 
the surrounding district and established colonies in the Far North, 
extending from Lapland to Siberia; possibly traders from these 
colonies penetrated to the Ob in their quest for fur. At its period 
of greatest expansion all the lands beyond Byelo Ozero, including 
the north Dwina country, Russian Lapland, the region between 
Lake Onega and the White Sea coastlands, the upper Kama basin, 
the Pechora basin and the land on both sides of the Urals, had 
trading colonies from Novgorod. 

In 1700 Peter the Great declared war on Sweden, and in 1703 
captured the Swedish fortress on the Neva, and laid the founda- 
tions of the cathedral to St. Peter and St Paul and of a fort 
which received his own name. In 1704 the fort of Kronslott was 
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erected on the island of Kotlin, and the Admiralty on the Neva, 
opposite the fortress. Determined “to open a window to the west,” 
and wearied of the opposition of Moscow to his reforms, the 
emperor decided to build a new city on the marshy ground, 
driving piles into the swamp to serve as foundations. 

In thus founding a channel for trade with the Baltic, Peter the 
Great restored an ancient trade current of Russia, to which 
Novgorod and Pskov had owed their rise, and the new city 
rapidly developed. The later construction of canals and railways 
linking it with the rest of the Russian empire further added to 
its importance. The development of the Ural and of the Ukrain- 
ian mining and metallurgical industries did not destroy the im- 
portance of the city. Even the removal after the 1917 revolution 
of the administrative centre to Moscow, the real heart of Russia, 
at a time when industry was at its lowest ebb and when the 
loss of the Baltic provinces and Poland was adversely affecting 
Leningrad, has merely checked, not ruined, the development of 
the city. One factor in this is that the very loss of these areas 
concentrated all trade through the Baltic to Russia in the only 
remaining port, Leningrad. 

The presence of this large city population has modified local 
agriculture in the direction of meat, milk, dairy and vegetable 
production, has markedly diminished peasant petty trades and 
has intensified forest clearing to meet its fuel needs. Along with 
this has gone the opening up of the four provinces by canals, 
roads and railways, though much remains to be done. The general 
literacy rate, especially in the environs of Leningrad is high. 
( See Novgorod; Pskov.) 

LENKORAN, a town of Russia in the Azerbaijan S.S.R., 
in 38° 46' N., 48° 51' E , on the Caspian sea, at the mouth of a 
small stream of the same name, close to a large lagoon. Pop. 
(1926) 11,878. The town has no railway link and consequently 
has little trade. Taken by storm on New Year’s day 1813 by the 
Russians, Lenkoran was surrendered by Persia to Russia by the 
Treaty of Gulistan, along with the khanate of Talysh, of which 
it was the capital. 

The District of Lenkoran (2,117 sq.m.) is a thickly wooded 
mountainous region, shut off from the Persian plateau by the 
Talysh range (7,000-8,000 ft. high), and with a narrow marshy 
strip along the coast. The climate is exceptionally moist and warm 
(annual rainfall 52-79 in.; mean temperature in summer 75 0 F, 
in winter 40°), and fosters the growth of even Indian species of 
vegetation. The iron tree ( Parrotia persica), the silk acacia, 
Carpinus betulus, Quercus iberica , the box tree and the walnut 
flourish freely, as well as the sumach, the pomegranate, and the 
Gleditschia caspica. The Bengal tiger is not infrequently met with, 
and wild boars are abundant. The Talyshes, belonging to the 
Iranian family, and speaking an independently developed language 
closely related to Persian, are the aboriginal population. 

In the northern half of the district the Tatar element predomi- 
nates and there are a number of villages settled by Russian Ras- 
kolniks (Nonconformists). Agriculture, bee-keeping, silkworm- 
rearing and fishing are the principal occupations. 

LENNEP, JACOB YAN (1802-1868), Dutch poet and 
novelist, was bom on March 24, 1802 at Amsterdam, where his 
father, David Jacob van Lennep (1774-1853), a scholar and poet, 
was professor of eloquence and the classical languages in the 
Athenaeum. Lennep graduated in law, and settled as an advocate 
in Amsterdam. He made his first real hit with the Nederlandsche 
Legenden (2 vols., 1828) and his fame was further raised by his 
patriotic songs at the time of the Belgian revolt, and by his 
comedies II et Dorp aan de Grenzen (1830) and Het Dorp over 
de Grenzen (1831), which also had reference to the political 
events of 1830. In 1833 he broke new ground with the publication 
of De Pleegzoon ( The Adopted Son), the first of a series of his- 
torical romances in prose, which gave him in Holland a position 
somewhat analogous to that of Sir Walter Scott in Great Britain. 
He died at Oosterbeek near Arnheim on Aug. 25, 1868. 

There is a collected edition of his Poetische Werken (13 vols., 
1859-72), and also of his Romantische Werken (23 vols., 1855-72). 
See also a bibliography by P. Knoll (1869) ; and Jan ten Brink, 
Gtschiedenis der Noord- Nederlandsche Letteren in de XlX e Eeuw 
(No. iii.). 


LENNEP, a town in the Prussian Rhine province, 18 m v E. 
of Diisseldorf, and 9 m. S. of Barmen by rail, at a height of 1,000* 
ft. above sea level. Pop. (1925) 14,120. It carries on important 
manufactures of the finer kinds of cloth, hosiery and yarn and 
also of iron and steel goods. 

LENNOX, a name given to a large district in Dumbartonshire 
and Stirlingshire, which was erected into an earldom in the latter 
half of the 12th century. It embraced the ancient sheriffdom 
of Dumbarton and nineteen parishes with the whole of the lands 
round Loch Lomond. 

Alwin, first earl of Lennox, died before 1217. The second Alwin 
had ten sons; one founded the clan Macfarlane. Maldouen, the 
3rd earl, was a witness to the treaty between Alexander II., of 
Scotland, and Henry III., at Newcastle in 1237. 

In 1392 the earldom reverted to the king, who re-granted it to 
Duncan the 8th earl. In 1424, when Murdoch, then duke of Al- 
bany, ransomed James I. from his long captivity, Duncan went 
with the Scottish party to Durham, and next year he was exe- 
cuted; the widowed duchess of Albany, now also countess of 
Lennox, lived at Inchmurrin, Loch Lomond, until her death. Eliza- 
beth, her sister, married Sir John Stewart of Darnley. Their 
grandson, Sir John Stewart, made a lord of parliament as Lord 
Darnley, became earl of Lennox in 1473. Matthew, 2nd earl of 
this line, left a son John, 3rd earl, who was murdered in 1526. 
His son Matthew, the 4th earl, married Margaret Douglas, the 
heir of the 6th earl of Angus by his wife, Margaret Tudor, sister 
of Henry VIII. and widow of James IV. Their eldest son Henry 
Lord Darnley married Mary, queen of, Scots. He was murdered 
in 1567, and his son James became king of Scotland. 

The title passed from James VI. to the king’s uncle, Charles; in 
1578 it was granted to Robert Stewart, second son of John, 3rd 
earl, but he in 1580 exchanged it for that of earl of March, and 
the earldom of Lennox was given to Esme Stewart, grandson of 
the 3rd earl. In 1581 Esme became duke of Lennox, earl of 
Darnley, Lord Aubigny, Tarboulton and Dalkeith. His son, 
Ludovic, was given his father’s honours and estates, and was 
created Lord Settrington (1613), earl of Newcastle and duke of 
Richmond (1623). He died in 1624, being succeeded in his 
Scottish titles by his brother Esme, already earl of March, Lord 
Clifton of Leighton Bromswold (1619) and seigneur d’Aubigny 
in France. James, 4th duke of Lennox, was created duke of Rich- 
mond in 1641. In 1660 the titles passed from the 5th duke 
to Charles, Lord Stuart of Newbury and earl of Lichfield. 
He was drowned in 1672, and his sister Katharine, wife of 
Henry O’Brien, heir apparent of the 7th earl of Thomond, was 
served heir to him. Her only daughter, the countess of Clarendon, 
was mother of Theodosia Hyde, ancestress of the present earls of 
Darnley. 

The Lennox dukedom was given by Charles II., with the titles 
of earl of Darnley and Lord Tarbolton to Charles Lennox, duke 
of Richmond, earl of March and Lord Settrington, son of the 
duchess of Portsmouth. The ancient lands of Lennox he sold to 
the duke of Montrose. 

The wife of the 4th duke, Lady Charlotte Gordon, brought her 
family estates to the Lennoxes; the additional name of Gordon 
being taken by the 5th duke of Richmond and of Lennox. The 
6th duke was granted the titles of duke of Gordon and earl of 
Kinrara (1876). 

See Scots Peerage , ed. by J. B. Paul, vol. v. (Edinburgh, 1904-11) ; 
The Lennox by William Fraser (Edinburgh, 1874) and G. E. 
Cfokayne], Complete Peerage, vol. v., pp. 60-68 (1893). 

LENNOX, CHARLOTTE (1720-1804), British writer, 
daughter of Colonel James Ramsay, lieutenant-governor of New 
York, was born in 1720. She went to London in 1735, and, being 
left unprovided for at her father’s death, she began to earn her 
living by writing. She made some unsuccessful appearances on the 
stage and married in 1748. Her chief works are: The Female 
Quixote ; or the Adventures of Arabella (1752), a novel; Shake- 
spear illustrated; or the novels and histories on which the plays 
... are founded (1753-54); The Life of Harriet Stuart 
(1751), a novel; and The Sister , a comedy produced at Covent 
Garden (Feb. 18, 1769). 
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LENNOX, MARGARET, Countess of (1515-1578), I 
daughter of Archibald Douglas, 6th earl of Angus, and Margaret 
Tudor, daughter* of Henry VII. of England and widow of James 
IV. of Scotland, Was born at Harbottle castle, Northumberland, 
on Oct. 8, 1515. On account of her nearness to the English crown, 
Lady Margaret Douglas was brought up chiefly at the English 
court in close association with the Princess Mary, who remained 
her fast friend throughout life. She was high in Henry VIII.’s 
favour, but was twice disgraced; first for an attachment to Lord 
Thomas Howard, who died in the Tower in 1537, and again in 
1541 for a similar affair with Sir Charles Howard, brother of 
Queen Catherine Howard. In 1544 she married a Scottish exile, 
Matthew Stewart, 4th earl of Lennox (1516-71), who was regent 
of Scotland in 1570-71. During Mary’s reign the countess of 
Lennox had rooms in Westminster palace; but on Elizabeth’s 
accession she removed to Yorkshire, where her home at Temple 
Newsam became a centre for Catholic intrigue. By a series of 
successful manoeuvres she married her son Henry Stewart, Lord 
Darnley, to Mary, queen of Scots. In 1566 she was sent to the 
Tower, but after the murder of Darnley in 1567 she was released. 
She was at first loud in her denunciations of Mary, but was 
eventually reconciled with her daughter-in-law. In 1574 she again 
aroused Elizabeth’s anger by the marriage of her son Charles, earl 
of Lennox, with Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter of the earl of 
Shrewsbury. She was sent to the Tower with Lady Shrewsbury, 
and was only pardoned after her son’s death in 1577. Her diplo- 
macy largely contributed to the future succession of her grand- 
son James to the English throne. She died on March 7, 1578. 

LENO, DAN, the stage-name of George Galvin (1861-1904), 
English comedian, who was born at Somers Town, London, in 
Feb. 1861. His parents were actors, known as Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnny Wilde. Dan Leno was trained to be an acrobat, but 
soon became a dancer, travelling with his brother as “the brothers 
Leno,” and winning the worlds championship in clog-dancing at 
Leeds in 1880. Shortly afterwards he appeared in London at the 
Oxford, and in 1886-87 at the Surrey theatre. In 1888-89 he was 
engaged by Sir Augustus Harris to play the Baroness in the Babes 
in the Wood , and from that time he was a principal figure in the 
Drury Lane pantomimes. He was the wittiest and most popular 
comedian of his day, and delighted London music-hall audiences. 

LENOIR CITY, a town of Loudon county, Tenn., U.S.A., on 
the Tennessee river, 24m. S.W. of Knoxville. It is on Federal 
highways n and 70 and is served by the Southern railway. The 
population was 4,216 in 1920 (99-5% native white). The manu- 
factures include cotton yarn and hosiery, lumber and handles. 

LENORMAND, HENRI-RENE (1882- ), French 

dramatist, was born on May 3, 1882, in Paris, and was educated 
at the Lycee Jansen de Sailly, afterwards graduating at the Sor- 
bonne. His first important play, Les Posstdtes, was produced in 
1909 at the Theatre des Arts; but for his first success he had to 
wait until, ten years later, Georges Pitoeff staged at his theatre in 
Geneva Lc Temps est un Songe (1919) and Les Ratts (1920). 
These plays were subsequently transferred to Paris and well re- 
ceived. They were followed by Le Simoun y produced by Firmin 
Gemier and Gaston Baty at the Comedie Montaigne (1920), and 
by Le Mangcur de Revcs , produced by Pitoeff first in Geneva 
and afterwards in Paris (192,2). The author by this time held 
a leading position among the younger dramatic authors of France, 
and in 1925 became the President of the Theatre des Jeunes 
Auteurs. Gemier, director of the Od6on, revived Le Simoun in 
1922, and produced in succession La Dent Rouge (1922) and 
VUomme et ses Fantomes (1924). His later plays include 
A TOmbre du Mai (1924), Le Lache (1925), V Amour Magicien 
(1926) and Mixture (1927). Le Temps est un Songe is the first 
of the plays included in the complete edition of his dramatic 
works (Georges Cres et Cie.), and that play may be regarded as 
the beginning of his career as a dramatist of international repute. 

Lenormand’s plays have since been produced throughout the 
world and translated into many languages. The fundamental 
inspiration of the dramatist is the conflict of positive good with 
. an equally positive and creative principle of evil, combined with 
an equally vivid sense of destiny as determined by motives, 
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latent and often unconfessed, in the minds of his protagonists. 
Le Mangeur de Reves should be read, not as the analysis of a 
Freudian complex but as a modern replica of the tragedy of 
Oedipus Rex. In the modern tragedy, however, the fate of the 
characters is determined by a revelation of motives existing sub- 
consciously in their minds. (J. Pa.) 

LENORMANT, FRANCOIS (1837-1883), French Assyr- 
iologist and archaeologist, was born in Paris on Jan. 17, 1837, the 
son of a well known archaeologist, Charles Lenormant, who died at 
Athens on Nov. 24, 1859, when father and son were visiting Greece. 
Lenormant became sub-librarian of the Institute (1862), and pro- 
fessor of archaeology at the Bibliothbque Nationale (1874). He 
made many archaeological expeditions in the Mediterranean. He 
died in Paris on Dec. 9, 1883. Lenormant’s most famous work is 
Origines de Thistoire d’aprds la Bible. He was one of the first to 
recognize in the cuneiform inscriptions the existence of a non- 
Semitic language now known as Accadian. 

LENOX, a town of Berkshire county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
on the Housatonic river, near the west boundary of the State. 
It is served by the New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad. 
The population in 1925 was 2,895. The district has been a sum- 
mer and autumn resort since 1835. Lenox was settled about 1750 
and became an independent town in 1767. It has associations 
with Nathaniel Hawthorne, Fanny Kemble, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Catherine M. Sedgwick, Harriet Hosmer, Maria S. Cummins and 
many other men and women of prominence. 

LENS (Ions), a town of northern France, department of Pas- 
de-Calais, 13 m. N.N.E. of Arras by rail on the Deule and on 
the Lens canal. Pop. (1926), 30,099. In 1648 the neighbourhood 
of Lens was the scene of a celebrated victory gained by Louis 
II. of Bourbon, prince of Conde, over the Spaniards. Lens was 
captured by the Germans in Oct. 1914 and held until 1918. In 
this district the front line remained stable, with the result that 
Lens was reduced to a heap of ruins. Reconstruction is actively 
going on, but the ruins of houses and mine heads may still be 
seen. Lens occupies a central position on the coalfields of Pas- 
de-Calais, and was in 1914 one of the chief coalmining centres 
in France, but destruction of the machinery and flooding of the 
mines during the German occupation has caused post-war pro- 
duction to be far below pre-war output. Li6vin (pop. 24,054), 
likewise a coal centre, lies 2\ m. W.S.W. 

LENS, in optics, an instrument which refracts the luminous 
rays proceeding from an object in such a manner as to produce 
an image, real or virtual, of the object (from Lat. lens , lentil, on 
account of the similarity of the form of a lens to that of a lentil 
seed). It is generally made of glass, although for special purposes, 
when it is desired to transmit rays which are strongly absorbed 
by glass, or for special refraction and dispersion, other substances, 
such as rock salt or fluorspar, are employed. For the general 
scientific principles governing the passage of light through lenses 
and systems of lenses see Optics. For the behaviour of lenses 
in various instruments see Microscope; Photography (for the 
photographic lens), Telescope. For the lens of the eye see 
Vision. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF LENSES 

A typical method of making a lens involves seven separate 
processes: (1.) Cutting from a large block of glass a piece of 
suitable size by means of a rotating thin iron blade, one foot in 
diameter, whose edge, against which the glass is pressed, is 
charged with small fragments of diamond ( 1 ^ 1J - in. diameter, 
and less), the rate of rotation being 240 times a minute, (e.) 
Roughing , i.e., shaping with carborundum (the grains being of 
about ^ in. diameter) made into a mud with water and 
smeared on a flat horizontal cast iron plate, of 3^ feet in diameter, 
which rotates sixty times a minute. (3.) Roughing to curve on 
both sides with similar carborundum on rotating cast iron dishes 
of the desired curvature. (4.) Trueing to curve on similar, but 
more accurate, iron dishes with emery mud whose grains are from 
o-i mm. down to 0-05 mm. diameter. (5.) Smoothing the lens — 
a process like the trueing but in which emery grains down to about 
001 mm. diameter or less are used. (6.) Polishing with wet 
jewellers-rouge on polishers consisting of iron dishes whose sur- 
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faces are coated with pitch. (7.) Edging the lens on a lathe, 
by means of a brass plate whose surface is fed with trueing 
emery, until the lens is circular and of the required diameter; 
the lens being so chucked that the circular edge is concentric with 
the thickest (or thinnest) part of the lens. The words in italics 
are those in general use to describe these processes. The dimen- 
sions, speeds, etc., are subject to modification in different work- 
shops. 

History. — The references of Pliny and other ancient writers 
show that burning glasses were known to them in the form of 
glass spheres filled with water; and passages from Greek and 
Roman writers have been cited as showing that they knew of the 
magnifying properties of lenses, or at least of such glass spheres 
filled with water. One of the most thorough reviews of the sub- 
ject (T. H. Martin, “Sur des instruments d’optique faussement 
attribues aux anciens par quelques savants modemes,” Bulletino 
di Bibliografia e di Storia delle Scienze matematiche e 
Vol. iv. 1871. See also E. Wilde Geschichte der Optik, 1838-43) 
denies to the ancients all knowledge of spectacle lenses whether 
for short or long sight, or indeed of any kind of lenses, if we 
except the spheres of glass filled with water referred to above; 
and maintains that the lens-shaped glasses or crystals which have 
been found from time to time among the relics of departed 
civilizations were made by polishers of jewels for purposes of 
ornament. 

We must come to the end of the thirteenth century for the 
first authentic mention of the use of lenses, which appears to 
be that of Meissner (1260-80) when he expressly states that 
old people derive advantage from spectacles ( see E. Bock, Die 
Brille u. ihre Geschichte 1903). In the archives of the old 
Abbey of Saint-Bavon-les-Gand, the statement is found that 
Nicolas Bullet a priest, in 1282 used spectacles in signing an 
agreement (see P. Pansier, Histoire des Lunettes 1901). The 
first picture in which spectacles are known to have appeared is 
by Tommaso da Modena, in the Church of San Nicola in Treviso, 
and is of date 1360. In a sermon delivered February 23, 1305, 
Giordano da Rivalto stated that “it was only twenty years since 
the art of making spectacles was discovered” ( see P. Pansier, 
Histoire des Lunettes). It may be accepted, from this and like 
evidence that the use of spectacles dates from a little prior to 
1280; the industry of a host of enquirers has produced no certain 
evidence that a lens, as such, of any kind had been intentionally 
made by man previously to this date. William Bourne gives an 
account, very imperfect, but yet sufficient to show that processes 
for ihaking lenses were then in use (about 1585) very like those 
still extant (W. Bourne, A Treatise on the properties and qualities 
of glasses for optical purposes , Brit. Mus., Lands, ms. 121, un- 
dated but author refers to a book written by hiip seven years 
previously which is probably his Treasure for Travellers , 1578). 
Very different is the account which is given by Baptista Porta of 
Naples in his famous book Magia Naturalis, Libri Viginti (Frank- 
furt, 1591). The following extract is from bk. xxvii., ch. 21 in the 
English translation (Natural Magick by John Baptista Porta, 
a N eapolitane in Twenty Books, 1658), but the matter is identical 
with the Latin edition of 1591. The translation has, however, 
rendered the original pilae vitreae — the phrase employed (as by 
Pliny) to describe hollow glass balls — by “Glass-balls”; and the 
reader must bear this in mind if he wishes to follow the descrip- 
tion correctly: “In Germany there are made Glass-balls, whose 
diameter is a foot long, or thereabouts. The Ball is marked with 
the Emrilstone round and is so cut into many small circles, and 
they are brought to Venice. Here with a handle of wood are they 
glewed on, by Colophonia melted. And if you will make Convex 
Spectacles, you must have a hollow iron dish, that is apportion of 
a great sphere, as you will have your spectacles more or less 
Convex; and the dish must be perfectly polished . . . upon the 
Dish or Ball, there, is strewed white-sand, that comes from Vin- 
centia, commonly . called Saldame, and with water it is forcibly 
rubbed between our hands, and that so long until the superficies 
of that circle shall receive the Form of the Dish, namely a Con- 
vex superficies . . . then rubbing it over again with powder 
of Tripolis that it may be exactly polished; when it is perfectly 


polished, you shall make it perspicuous thus. They f fasten‘ a 
woollen-cloth upon wood; and upon this they sprinkle water of 
Depart, and powder of Tripolis; and by rubbing it diligently, you 
shall see it take a perfect glass.” 

Manzinis book (L’Occhiale all’ occhio Dioptrica Pratica , Bo- 
logna, 1660) shows that a well developed technique was in use in 
Italy in 1660; while in 1671 appeared La Dioptrique Oculaire by a 
Pere Cherubin d’Orleans which not only deals with optics, with 
telescopes (including binocular) and microscopes, their tneory, 
construction and use, but with the working of lenses, and of vari- 
ous machines invented by himself for that purpose. He writes on 
all these matters from actual experience, and the tools and ma- 
terials which he used were almost identical with many still widely 
used. No other writer has given so adequate a description of the 
making of lenses until quite recently, and his machines are a great 
advance on those described by Manzini. 

About this time Hooke was working on the microscope (see his 
Micro graphia 1667). He describes a way of making microscope 
objective lenses, in which he drew a piece of broken Venice glass 
into a thin thread, then held one end of this thread in a flame 
till a globule of glass was formed. He then polished a flat surface 
on the thread side of the globule, first on a whetstone then on a 
smooth metal plate with tripoli. These lenses, however, being too 
small he used good plano-convex object glasses, and there is no 
indication that he made these himself. 

The great Dutch microscopist, Leeuwenhoek, made his own 
lenses, but left no account of his methods, for reasons that he 
gives in a letter to Leibnitz dated 28th September 1715. “As to 
your idea of encouraging young men to polish glass — as it were 
to- start a school of glass polishing — I do not myself see that 
would be of much use. Quite a number, who had time on their 
hands at Leyden, became keen on polishing glasses, owing to my 
discoveries; indeed there were three masters of that art in that 
town, who instructed students who were interested in such things. 
But what was the result of their labour. Nothing at all, so far as 
I have learnt.” (Leeuwenhoek, Epistolae Physiologicae super 
Compluribtis Naturae Arcanis, 1719.) Newton (Optiks 1721) 
makes some important remarks on polishing, which though refer- 
ring to mirrors are also applicable to lenses; and appears to have 
been the first to use pitch for polishing, an important innovation. 

Herschel in 1774 used a pitch polisher for polishing the specu- 
lum mirrors, some of them very large, for his telescope. He 
mentions (see his Collected Papers Roy. Soc. and R.A.S., 1912) 
that the polishing operation was carried out by ten men on one 
occasion. He gave an account of the polishing of a large speculum 
by a machine which he made to avoid the necessity of employing 
so many men, but gives no very clear description of the machine, 
nor any illustration of it. Fraunhofer, who made telescope lenses 
of great excellence, is said to have been the first to use proof 
spheres for testing the accuracy of his surfaces. Lord Rosse 
described before the Royal Society (sec his Collected Papers 
1926) a machine for polishing large specula, and in the course of 
the same papers he describes the mode of preparation of his 
rouge by calcination, at a dull red heat, of peroxide of iron 
produced as a precipitate with ammonia water from a dilute 
solution of iron sulphate. 

Grinding and Polishing* — The object of lens polishing is to 
produce regular transparent surfaces of revolution on a piece of 
glass or other clear substance. The surfaces are usually required 
to be flat or spherical, while occasionally slight departures from 
these shapes are needed in order to obtain some optical advantage 
not otherwise attainable. The process is divided into two others, 
viz., grinding and polishing. The nature of ground glass surfaces 
was studied very thoroughly by Preston (Trans. Opt. Soc. 1922). 
He shows quite conclusively that such surfaces consist of a great 
number of conchoidai fractures from which pieces of glass have 
been broken; he has observed too that below this obviously 
broken surface there is a region in which there are small cracks 
which must be removed by polishing if the surface is to be 
perfectly clear. 

There is no general agreement about the nature of polished , 
glass surfaces. The late Lord Rayleigh (who had observed, though 
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not. with* the particularity of Preston, that in grinding glass the 
particles of abrasive appear to act by breaking out small frag* 
ments) thought that the process of polishing was not continuous 
with that of grinding, but consisted of a removal of molecular 
layers of the surface of the glass; and he measured the amount 
of glass so removed ( see his Scientific Papers , vol. iv., 1901, and 
Proc. Roy . Inst., March, 1901). He attributed to Herschei the 
opinion that polished surfaces differ from ground ones only in 
the fragments removed being smaller; the process in each case 
being that of attrition. Attempts made by Rayleigh to discover 
whether the surface of polished glass were different in physical 
properties from the mass failed to reveal any certain difference 
between the surface and the interior. Some accept the conclusions 
of Beilby from his observations on metals, glass and Iceland Spar. 
According to Beilby (Proc. Roy. Soc . A, vol. lxxii., and other 
papers) in polishing the surface molecules are set in gliding 
motion by the polisher so that they form an extremely thin film 
of fluid subject to surface tension, which, he thinks, accounts for 
the smooth surface which is left by polishing. This view is sup- 
ported by French who finds strong support for it from his own 
experiments (Trans. Opt. Soc. 1916 and 1917). These and other 
possible views are critically considered with evidence from his own 
work by Preston whose conclusion is that the process of polishing 
glass is principally one of ultra-microscopic abrasion (Trans. Opt. 
Soc. 1926). 

Materials, Machines and Tools. — The machines in general 
use (with the exception of those referred to later for the mass 
production of high quality lenses) are very simple and pretend to 
no accuracy of construction. The accuracy of the surface to be 
produced is very high. A piece of plate glass of, say 6 in. square 
may have inequalities of in., and from a number of speci- 
mens a piece with errors no more than ^—5 in. may be selected. 
The surfaces of good spectacle lenses depart from true spheres by 
amounts of the order of in., while the optical work in 
good binoculars has rarely errors of as much as ^55 in.; and, 
finally, the best optical work of the few firms of highest repute 
may depart from the ideal aimed at by less than iXio - 6 in. 
To obtain such precision by mechanical guidance of the tool 
would be a hopeless task, even were the mechanism perfectly 
rigid, the polishers free from wear or flow, and the films of polish- 
ing substances of invariable thickness. None of these conditions 
are complied with, and the optician must rely for the production 
of accurate polished surfaces on quite other principles than those 
used by the engineering machinist. He is satisfied, then, with a 
machine which will move his polisher to and fro over the surface 
of his lens or block of lenses — from say 6 to 250 times a minute, 
according to the sue of the work. Simultaneously the tool, or 
lens, whichever is undermost, rotates on a vertical spindle, the 
uppermost element being allowed to rotate also. The pitch (or 
other base for the polishing material) is not a solid, but a liquid 
which, though rigidly resisting distortion in passing over any 
small inequality of surface, yet, by a slow accommodation to the 
surface (spherical in the main) over which it passes, retains a 
spherical shape whose radius of curvature is always that of the 
surface it is polishing. 

The Trueing Tools are usually made of cast iron, turned on 
the working surface to the desired radius of curvature. There are 
always two tools of the same radius, convex and concave, and 
after turning they are ground together with fine emery of the 
grade known as “trueing” until they fit exactly. The polisher 
holders (convex and concave) are similar to the trueing tools, 
but should be of radius of curvature greater or less than that of 
the trueing tool (according as the latter is convex or concave) by 
such an amount that the polisher is of a uniform thickness. If a 
number of lenses are to be polished together they are held on a 
similar tool by blobs of cement known as mallets. 

Polishers are usually of pitch, although felt is sometimes used 
for the commoner work and various wax mixtures are also used. 
For pitch polishers wood pitch (e.g., Swedish) may be filtered 
when hot through gauze and then boiled until, at the temperature 
at which it is to be used, it can be indented readily but not deeply 
by pressure of the thumbnail. Although this rough test is often 
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the only one applied, it is the better practice to use a mechanical 
device, e.g., a weighted cone or ball, applied for a definite time 
and to measure the indentation produced by it. Since the viscosity 
of pitch is halved for each i|° C rise of temperature, it is neces- 
sary to vary the pitch according to the temperature of the work- 
shop, for if the pitch is too hard it causes scratches, while if too 
soft it soon loses its truly spherical shape, and the lenses get a 
bad figure. A typical mixture for mallets consists of two parts of 
pitch to three of red ochre; instead of the red ochre, wood ash 
may be used. 

Grinding and Polishing Materials. — For roughing, the fastest 
material is carborundum; for trueing and smoothing various forms 
of aluminium oxide (AI2O3) are used. The impure forms known 
as emery have been used for grinding from time immemorial, and 
up till the end of the 19th century the emery from the Isle of 
Naxos had formed the principal source of supply for the optical 
industry. Purer and better natural forms known as corundum are 
found in the United States, Canada, Madagascar and elsewhere, 
while the artificial forms sold under various names (aloxite, alun- 
dum, etc.), are better still. All those mentioned require grinding 
and grading by elutriation; a very fine and uniformly graded 
material being of the highest importance if speedy polishing is to 
be accomplished. The following table shows the average sizes of 
grain suitable for optical work: 

Trueing Average size of grain o-oi mm. diameter 

Fine trueing ,, ,, ,, ,, 0 005 ,, „ 

Smoothing „ ,, ,, ,, 0-0025 ,, „ 

Fine smoothing „ „ ,, ,, 0 0012 ,, „ 

The finest of these materials are very expensive to produce. 
In 1923 a further form of A1 2 Oj (Sira abrasive) of great purity, 
hardness and uniformity of grading became available. Owing tp 
its sharp crystal edges, and to the fact that they maintain their 
quick-cutting properties, grinding with Sira abrasive i9 a rapid 
process. This abrasive is not so fine in grain as some of the 
grades of emery mentioned, but on account of its uniformity and 
because of the shape of its grains, it gives a ground surface with 
shallow pits of even depth which can be more quickly polished 
than the ground surface obtained with the usual series of pro- 
gressively finer emeries. There are two materials in general use for 
polishing lenses. The first, jeweller’s rouge, is a fine red iron oxide 
prepared by calcination of ferrous sulphate. The second is putty 
powder (tin oxide), which is often used with polishers of the wax 
class, and particularly for polishing soft materials. Other sub- 
stances are of occasional use for special purposes, such as diaman- 
tine and chromium oxide. All these are used wet. 

Mass Production, — In the mass production of lenses polishing 
processes have developed in two directions. The first aims at 
increasing the number of polishing spindles which can be attended 
to by a single workman. In other factories, particularly in some 
making large numbers of lenses (such as camera lenses) of good 
quality, carefully designed machines are used to secure that the 
best conditions for good polishing are automatically maintained. 
For instance in Taylor’s polishing machines (U S. Pat. Sp. 
1,562,068, 1925) the rising and falling motion of the member 
which actuates the polisher is eliminated, and reactions, due to 
inertia, which are cause of the polisher becoming deformed, are 
thus abolished. At the same time the liquid is automatically 
applied to the polisher when the adhesion between the work and 
the polisher increases owing to the drying of the latter (Brit. Pat. 
Sp. 126,489/18). Similar machines are used for the lens smooth- 
ing. In the roughing of glass to shape a departure from the tradi- 
tional processes has been made by Carl Zeiss Ltd., by the use of 
copper cylinders charged on the circumference with diamond dust 
(C. Zeiss, Brit. Pat. Sp. 14,126/07). With laps of this kind rotat- 
ing at high speed (1,500 revolutions or more per min.) and with an 
ample supply of lubricant (e.g., a sodium oleate solution in that 
strength which gives the minimum surface tension), cuts of a 
half inch deep and three or four inches wide can be milled off. 
A similar process is carried out by a slightly different form of 
machine (W. Taylor, U.S . Pat. Sp. 1,432,093, 1922), which, built 
on the turret principle, has three lens-holding spindles and two 
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abrasive wheels operating simultaneously on two lenses at once, 
one roughing, the other trueing; with this machine it is claimed 
that, owing to the principle of grinding adopted, spherical sur- 
faces may be ground indefinitely. 

The principal subsidiary processes are the centring and edging 
of the lenses, and the cementing of achromatic lenses. The process 
of centring and edging has been briefly described in the introduc- 
tion. Machines are now made where the process becomes semi- 
automatic. For instance, one lens is mounted and adjusted on one 
spindle while a second lens is being ground by a diamond lap or 
corundum wheel, on the second spindle, the two spindles being 
mounted so that they can be interchanged by swinging about a 
common centre. For the cementing of achromatic objectives, 
liquid Canada balsam is still generally used, and is hardened 
around the rim of the objective by prolonged baking in a warm 
oven. 

THE TESTING OF LENSES 

A lens should be well polished, and free from bubbles and other 
defects in the glass. These faults are easily seen in a good light 
against a dark background if the examiner’s eyes are screened. 
Defects of definition are more important, and not so simply dealt 
with. Among the tests applied to a lens should never be omitted 
its trial in actual use, but there should be added tests more 
severe than any to which it will be subjected in use and such as 
to indicate the degree and cause of any faults present. It must 
suffice to deal here with telescope and microscope objectives. 
Spectacle lenses, condensers and lenses for magnifiers and eye- 
pieces are made in large quantities and sold without any test at all 
being made except to reveal such faults as might be readily per- 
ceived by a purchaser; where manufacture is carefully controlled 
it is rare that any such lens that is not amply good enough for the 
unexacting requirements is put on the market. 

A good test-object for telescope objectives is a star, or an arti- 
ficial star produced by a distant ball of black glass, or a bulb of 
mercury, in which the sun is reflected. Actually, if the wave 
theory of light be taken into account, calculation shows that the 
image formed by a telescope lens is not a point, but a disc of 
finite diameter surrounded by rings of rapidly decreasing intensity 
(G. Airy, “Diffraction at a Circular Object Glass,” Trans. Camb. 
Phil . Soc. 5, 1835, see also Light). Examination of the image 
with a lens of high enough power confirms the result of calcula- 
tion. William Halley in 1720 knew that the image of a star had 
a size greater than was attributable to the star alone, and Herschel 
knew of the rings referred to long before any explanation of them 
was given (J. F. W. Herschel, “Light,” Encyc. Metropolitana, 
1849). Examination of these rings, particularly as they appear a 
little within and without focus, can yield with experience most 
valuable information concerning any faults that m£y be present; 
and this method of test has been applied with excellent results by 
Dennis Taylor ( The Adjustment and Testing of Telescope Objec- 
tives, York, 1896). 

Another test which is highly informative is that of Foucault 
( Comptes Rendus , 1858, “Memories,” Ann. de VObservatoire de 
Paris, 1859) adopted later for other purposes by Toepler ( Pogg . 
Ann. 1866-68). The eye placed in the focus of a star (or artificial 
star) sees the object glass uniformly illuminated. In the Foucault 
test a knife edge passed slowly across the focus from right to left 
makes the illumination disappear over the whole area of the 
object glass simultaneously if, and only if, the rays all pass accu- 
rately through the focus; this affords direct evidence of the 
course of the rays from different parts of the object glass. Still 
fuller knowledge of the course of the rays is to be had from 
Hartmann’s method (“Objectivuntersuchungen,” Zeits. f. Instru - 
mentenk., 1904). In this, a diaphragm pierced with holes is placed 
close to the object glass, and the image of a star photographed 
within and without focus. Such photographs consist of dots, each 
of which corresponds to one of the apertures in the diaphragm; 
and from the distances apart of the dots in the two photographs 
the course taken by the rays from the corresponding parts of 
the object glass can be found. Highly accurate results have been 
obtained by this method but it is very laborious. Methods which 
are of value in special cases have been developed by Waetzmann, 


founded on the Jamin Refractometer (E. Bratke, l)ber dee Waetz- 
mannsche Interferenzmethode zur Untersuchung optischen kys- 
teme, Zeitschr. f. Phys . 1924), Ronchi (Vasco Ronchi, Uber die 
Schattenstreifen zum Studien der Lichtwellen Zeistchr. fur In - 
strumentenkunde, 1926) and Lenouvel (M. L. Lenouvel, Revue 
dVptique 3 (1924), pp. 211 and 315. These last two derived from 
Foucault’s test. 

In quite a different category from the above are the methods 
of examination founded by Twyman and Green (F. Twyman and 
A. Green, Brit. Pat. 103,832/16, and 213,274/23, F. Twyman, 
Brit. Pat. 130,224/18) on the interferometer of Michelson. The 
method is applicable to object glasses of every size — including 
microscope objectives and even complete lens systems — and the 
information is given in terms of aberrations of wave-front pro- 
duced by the lens, or if desired, by simple transformations (J. W. 
Perry, “The Determination of Aberrations, etc.” Trans. Opt. 
Soc. 1924) in terms of the geometric convention in which almost 
all practical lens computations are carried out ; the test is of high 
accuracy, can be carried out very rapidly and can be recorded in a 
photograph in which the errors due to each area of the lens aper- 
ture are represented. Those who have adopted it as a means of 
controlling their lens production have found it to yield readily 
information more complete and useful than that obtainable in 
any other way. 

MICROSCOPE LENSES 

The manufacture and testing of microscope lenses involves 
peculiar difficulties, arising from the smallness of the lenses and 
their short radii of curvature. The front lens of a high-powered 
microscope is always either hemispherical or more than hemi- 
spherical in shape, and often less than in. diameter. When it 
is borne in mind that the radius of curvature of these small lenses 
requires to be made to the calculated radius to within —5 in. the 
necessity of special means to ensure these conditions will be 
realized. 

Although pitch is employed as a polisher it is more customary 
to use a mixture such as shellac and putty powder, and the meth- 
ods of grinding and polishing already described are then applicable 
with such modifications as are implied by the above mentioned 
characteristics of the deeper lenses used for microscope objectives. 
Very accurate means of measuring the radius of curvature have to 
be employed. One method in use employs two microscopes fixed 
so that their axes make a given angle with one another. The lens 
surface to be tested is placed on a traversing table in such a way 
that it can reflect the light back into one microscope or the other 
alternatively, according to the position occupied by the traversing 
table. The distance traversed taken together with the angular* 
separation of the axes of the microscopes enables the radius of 
curvature of the lens surface to be calculated. 

As already stated nearly all the front lenses of high power 
objectives are hemispherical or more than hemispherical, and to 
determine the departure from sphericity of such a lens is one of 
the outstanding difficulties of the microscope manufacturer. The 
method of centring does not differ in principle from that adopted 
in the case of larger lenses. The successful setting and edging of 
the lens is, however, an operation of considerable skill. The 
mechanical accuracy of the mount also requires special care, as 
does the process of mounting and cementing the front lens, the 
spherical surface of which bears against a shoulder, the lens being 
centred and cemented in position with shellac. 

Testing Microscope Lenses. — A usual test of microscope 
objectives is to examine a familiar object, such as a Podura scale 
or one of certain diatoms such as Amphipleura pellucida. The 
utility of these objects usually depends on the presence of regular 
markings of more or less constant separation which thus furnish 
a test of the resolving power of objectives. A better test of 
resolving power is to be found in the Grayson rulings, consisting 
of ten fine diamond lines ruled on realgar surfaces and separated 
by distances down to {^~- 0 in. The manufacturer, however, re- 
quires to assist him in achieving perfection in his lenses an indi- 
cation not only that the lens is imperfect, but of the nature of its 
imperfection. The reflection of light from a very small mercury 
globule gives him a small point of light which will serve a purpose 
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similar fp that of the star in the observation of the diffraction 
tings in the testing of telescope lenses. In place of the mercury 
globule, the light transmitted through a selected accidental per- 
foration in a piece of silvered glass can be used with advantage. 
The observation of the ring system inside and outside focus with 
either of these kinds of object affords in either case an indication 
of the accuracy of the aberration correction or of the manufacture 
of the lens. ^Here again, however, a special difficulty arises in the 
case of the microscope, for the aberrations which in the case of a 
telescope are simple (involving in the calculations terms of the 
second order only), in the case of the microscope are much more 
complex; this complexity is reflected in the appearance of the 
rings, not only the brightness but their disposition also being 
strongly affected by the aberrations of the various zones. Thus 
judgment of the correction required is very difficult. Information 
of a more direct character is obtained from observing the appear- 
ance within and without focus on the exposure one by one of 
narrow zones of the objective, but here again considerable expe- 
rience is needed before a right judgment can be come to. It should 
here be noted that even in the repetition manufacture of an ap- 
proved type of objective the maker requires to make a final cor- 
rection of aberration, which may be effected by slightly altering 
the position of one of the lenses. The means that appears likely 
to afford the most direct information on this subject is provided 
by the microscope objective interferometer, the application of 
which to this problem of the aberrations of microscope lenses 
seems likely to afford valuable information. (For aberration in 
optical systems, see Optics.) (F. T.) 

LENT, in the Christian Church, the period of fasting prepara- 
tory to the festival of Easter. As this fast falls in the early part 
of the year, it became confused with the season, and gradually 
the word Lent, which originally meant spring, was confined to 
this use. 

The length of this fast and the rigour with which it has been 
observed have varied greatly at different times and in different 
countries ( see Fasting). In the time of Irenaeus the fast before 
Easter was very short, but very severe; thus some ate nothing 
for forty hours between the afternoon of Good Friday and the 
morning of Easter. This was the only authoritatively prescribed 
fast known to Tertullian ( De jejuttio, 2, 13, 14; De oratione, 18). 
In Alexandria about the middle of the 3rd century it was already 
customary to fast during Holy Week; and earlier still the 
Montanists boasted that they observed a two weeks’ fast instead 
of one. Of the Lenten fast or Quadragesima, the first mention 
is in the fifth canon of the council of Nicaea (325), and from this 
time it is frequently referred to, but chiefly as a season of prepara- 
tion for baptism, of absolution of penitents or of retreat and 
recollection. In this season fasting played a part, but it was 
not universally nor rigorously enforced. At Rome, for instance, 
the whole period of fasting was but three weeks, according to the 
historian SocTates (Hist. eccl. v. 22), these three weeks, in Mgr. 
Duchesne’s opinion, being not continuous but, following the 
primitive Roman custom, broken by intervals. Gradually, how- 
ever, the fast as observed in East and West became more rig- 
orously defined. In the East, where after the example of the 
Church of Antioch the Quadragesima fast had been kept distinct 
from that of Holy Week, the whole fast came to last for seven 
weeks, both Saturdays and Sundays (except Holy Saturday) being, 
however, excluded. Early in the 7th century the fast was made 
to last 40 days and the cycle of paschal solemnities was extended 
to the ninth week before Easter by the institution of stational 
masses for Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima Sun- 
days. The Greek Lent begins on the Monday of Sexagesima, with 
a week of preparatory fasting, known as rvpcxp&y ia, or the “butter- 
week”; the actual fast, however, starts on the Monday of Quin- 
quagesima (Esto mihi), this week being known as “the first week 
of the fast” (^/ 35 o/uds t&v vyvTeiuv) . The period of Lent is still 
described as “the six weeks of the fast” (2f Ifihoixhb e$ t&v 
vrj<TT€LC)u) , Holy Week (4 la Kal ^€76X17 not being 

reckoned in. The Lenten fast was retained at the Reformation in 
some of the reformed Churches, and is still observed in the 
Anglican and Lutheran communions. In England a Lenten fast 
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was first ordered to be observed by Earconberht, king of Kent 
(640-664). In the middle ages, meat, eggs and milk were for- 
bidden in Lent not only by ecclesiastical but by statute law; and 
this rule was enforced until the reign of William III. 

During the religious confusion of the Reformation, the practice 
of fasting was generally relaxed and it was found necessary to 
reassert the obligation of keeping Lent and the other periods and 
days of abstinence by a series of proclamations and statutes. 
After the Revolution the Lenten laws fell obsolete, though they 
remained on the statute-book till repealed by the Statute Law 
Revision Act 1863. But during the 18th century, though the 
strict observance of the Lenten fast was generally abandoned, 
it was still observed and inculcated by the more earnest of the 
clergy, such as William Law and John Wesley; and the custom 
of women wearing mourning in Lent, which had been followed 
by Queen Elizabeth and her court, survived until well into the 
19th century. With the growth of the Oxford Movement in the 
English Church, the practice of observing Lent was revived; and, 
though no rules for fasting are authoritatively laid down, the 
duty of abstinence is now very generally inculcated by bishops 
and clergy, either as a discipline or as an exercise in self-denial. 
For the more “advanced” Churches, Lenten practice tends to 
conform to that of the pre-Reformation Church. 

Mid-Lent, or the fourth Sunday in Lent, was long known 
as Mothering Sunday , in allusion to the custom for girls in 
service to be allowed a holiday on that day to visit their parents. 
They usually took as a present for their mother a small cake 
known as a simnel. In shape it resembled a pork-pie but in 
materials it was a rich plum-pudding. The word is derived 
through M. Lat. simenellus, simella, from Lat. simila > wheat flour. 
In Gloucestershire simnel cakes are still common; and at Usk, 
Monmouth, the custom of mothering is still scrupulously observed. 
See article “Lent” in Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

LENTHALL, WILLIAM (1591-1662), English parlia- 
mentarian, speaker of the House of Commons, second son of 
William Lenthall, of Lachford, Oxfordshire, was born at Henley- 
on-Thames in June 1591. He left Oxford without taking a degree 
in 1609, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1616, be- 
coming a bencher in 1633. He represented Woodstock in the 
Short Parliament (April 1640), and was chosen (1640) by 
Charles I. to be speaker of the Long Parliament. On Jan. 4, 1642, 
however, when the king entered the House of Commons to seize 
the five members, Lenthall behaved with great prudence and 
dignity. Having taken the speaker’s chair and looked round in 
vain to discover the offending members, Charles turned to Lenthall 
standing below, and demanded of him “whether any of those per- 
sons were in the House, whether he saw any of them and where 
they were.” Lenthall fell on his knees and replied: “May it please 
your Majesty, I have neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak in 
this place but as the House is pleased to direct me, whose servant 
I am here.” On the outbreak of the great rebellion, Lenthall 
threw in his lot with the parliament. 

He carried on his duties as speaker without interruption till 
1647, when the power of the parliament had been transferred to 
the army. On July 26, a mob invaded the House of Commons 
and obliged it to rescind the ordinance re-establishing the old 
parliamentary committee of militia; Lenthall was held in the chair 
by main force and compelled to put to the vote a resolution 
inviting the king to London. Threats of worse things came to 
Lenthall’s ears, and, taking the mace with him, he left London on 
the 29th to join the army and Fairfax. Returning to London 
with the army, he was installed again by Fairfax in the chair (Aug. 
6), and all votes passed during his absence were annulled. He 
adhered henceforth to the army party, but with a constant bias 
in favour of the king. His speakership continued till April 20, 
1653, when the Long Parliament was summarily expelled. Crom- 
well directed Colonel Harrison, on the refusal of Lenthall to quit 
the chair, to pull him out — and Lenthall submitted to the show of 
force. He was speaker in the parliament of 1654, but was not 
re-elected to the chair in the parliament of 1656. 

After Cromwell’s death, the officers, having determined to 
, recall the “Rump” parliament, assembled at Lenthall’s house at 
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the Rolls (May 6, 1659), to desire him to send out the writs. 
Lenthall made various excuses for not complying. Nevertheless, 
upon the officers threatening to summon the parliament without 
his aid, he led the procession to the parliament house. Lenthall 
was now restored to the speakership. He was temporarily made 
keeper of the new great seal (May 14). On Oct. 13 Lambert 
placed soldiers round the House and prevented the members from 
assembling. Lenthall’s coach was stopped as he was entering 
Palace Yard, the mace was seized, and he was obliged to return. 
The army, however, soon returned to their allegiance to the 
parliament. On Dec. 24, they marched to Lenthall’s house, and 
expressed their sorrow. On the 29th the speaker received the 
thanks of the reassembled parliament. 

Lenthall now turned his attention to bringing about the Restora- 
tion. He had been in communication with Monk for some time, 
and when Monk entered London with his army Lenthall met 
him in front of Somerset House. Nevertheless he was included 
(June 11) by the House of Commons, among the 20 persons ex- 
cepted from the act of indemnity and subject to penalties not 
extending to life. Monk’s testimony and intercession saved him, 
though he was declared incapable of holding for the future any 
public office. His last public act was a disgraceful one. Un- 
mindful now of the privileges of parliament, he consented to 
appear as a witness against the regicide Thomas Scot, for words 
spoken in the House of Commons while Lenthall was in the chair. 
It was probably after this that he was allowed to present himself 
at court. Lenthall died on Sept. 3, 1662. 

See C. H. Firth in the Diet. Nat. Biog .; Wood (ed. Bliss), Ath. Oxon. 
iii. 603, who gives a list of his printed speeches and letters; Foss, Lives 
of the Judges, vi. 447 ; and J. A. Manning, Lives of the Speakers of the 
House of Commons. 

LENTICEL, a special organ, which appears as an elongated 
scar on the surface of the cells of trees, and which makes pro- 
vision for gaseous interchange between the internal tissues and the 
external air after the formation of cork. A lenticel is formed by 
the phellogen dividing and giving rise to a loose tissue of rounded 
cells through which air can pass to the tissue below. The lenticels 
of the stem are usually found below the stomata whose function 
they take up after the latter have been cast off with the epidermis. 
See Plants. 

LENTIL, the seed of Lens esculenta (also known as Ervum 
Lens), a small annual of the vetch tribe. The plant varies from 6 
to 18 in. in height, and has many long ascending branches. The 
leaves are alternate, with six pairs of oblong-linear, obtuse, mu- 
cronate leaflets. The flowers, two to four in number, are of a pale 
blue colour, and are borne in the axils of the leaves, on a slender 
footstalk nearly equalling the leaves in length; they are produced 
in June or early in July. The pods are about \ in. long, broadly 
oblong, slightly inflated, and contain two seeds, which are of the 
shape of a doubly convex lens, and about £ in. in diameter. There 
are several cultivated varieties of the plant, differing in size, hairi- 
ness and colour of the leaves, flowers and seeds. The last may be 
more or less compressed in shape, and in colour may vary from 
yellow or grey to dark brown ; they are also sometimes mottled or 
speckled. In English commerce two kinds of lentils are princi- 
pally met with, French and Egyptian. The former are usually sold 
entire, and are of an ash-grey colour externally and of a yellow 
tint within; the latter are usually sold like split peas, without the 
seed coat, and consist of the reddish-yellow cotyledons, which are 
smaller and rounder than those of the French lentil; the seed coat 
when present is of a dark brown colour. Considerable quantities 
of lentils are also imported into the United States. 

The native country of the lentil is not known. It was probably 
one of the first plants brought under cultivation by mankind. 
Lentils have been found in the lake dwellings of St. Peter’s island. 
Lake of Bienne, which are of the Bronze age. The red pottage of 
lentils for which Esau sold his birthright (Gen. xxv. 34) was ap- 
parently made from the red Egyptian lentil. This lentil is culti- 
vated in one or other variety in India, Persia, Syria, Egypt, 
Nubia and North Africa, and in Europe, along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and as far north as Germany, Holland and France. 
In Egypt, Syria and other Eastern countries the parched seeds are 


exposed for sale in shops, and esteemed the best food to^arfy on 
long journeys. . ’ 

The reddish variety of the lentil ( lentillon d’hiver) is the kind 
most esteemed in France on account of the superior flavour of its 
smaller seeds. It is sown in autumn either with a cereal crop or 
alone, and is cultivated chiefly in the north and east of France. 
The large or common variety, lentille large blonde , cultivated in 
Lorraine and at Galiardon (Eure-et-Loir), and largely in Geripany, 
is the most productive, but is less esteemed. This kind has very 
small whitish flowers, two or rarely three on a footstalk, and the 
pods are generally one-seeded, the seeds being of a whitish or 
cream colour, about i of an inch broad and J- in. thick. A single 
plant produces from ioo to 150 pods, which are flattened, about £ 
in. long and \ in. broad. Another variety, with seeds similar in form 
and colour to the last, but of much smaller size, is known as the 
lentillon de Mars . It is sown in spring. This variety and the len- 
tille large are both sometimes called the lentille d la reine. A small 
variety, lentille verte du Puy, cultivated chiefly in the departments 
of Haute Loire and Cantal, is also grown as a vegetable and for 
forage. The Egyptian lentil was introduced into Britain in 1820. 
It has blue flowers. Another species of lentil, Ervum monant hos , 
is grown in France about Orleans and elsewhere under the name of 
jarosse and jarande. It is, according to Vilmorin, one of the best 
kinds of green food to grow on a poor dry sandy soil; on calcareous 
soil it does not succeed so well. It is usually sown in autumn with 
a little rye or winter oats, at the rate of a hectolitre to a hectare. 

Lentils are more especially the food of the poor in all countries 
where they are grown, and have often been spurned when better 
food could be obtained. The herbage is highly esteemed as green 
food for suckling ewes and all kinds of cattle (being said to in- 
crease the yield of milk), also for calves and lambs. 

Sea-lentil is a name sometimes applied to the gulfweed Sargas- 
sutn vulgare. 

LENTO (It., slow), a musical term indicating a tempo 
between largo ( q.v .) and andante ( q.v .). 

LENTULUS, the name of a Roman patrician family of the 
Cornelian gens. The word Lentulitas is coined by Cicero ( Ad 
Earn. iii. 7, 5) to express the attributes of a pronounced aristocrat. 
The following members of the family deserve mention: 

Publius Cornelius Lentulus, nicknamed Sura, one of the 
chief figures in the Catilinian conspiracy. When accused by 
Sulla (to whom he had been quaestor in 81 b c.) of having squan- 
dered the public money, he refused to render any account, but 
insolently held out the calf of his leg (sura), on which boys were 
punished when they made mistakes in playing ball. He was 
praetor in 75, governor of Sicily 74, consul 71. In 70, being ex- 
pelled from the senate with a number of others for immorality, 
he joined Catiline. When Catiline left Rome after Cicero’s first 
speech In Catilimm, Lentulus took his place as chief of the con- 
spirators in the city. In conjunction with C. Cornelius Cethegus, 
he undertook to murder Cicero and set fire to Rome, but the 
plot failed owing to his indiscretion in communicating it to the 
ambassadors to the Allobroges, then in Rome, in the hope of 
securing armed assistance. They betrayed him, and the con- 
spirators were arrested and forced to confess. Lentulus was 
executed on Dec. 5, 63 b.c. 

See Dio Cassius xxxvii. 30, xlvi. 20; Plutarch, Cicero, 17; Sallust, 
Catilina ; Cicero, In Catilinam, iii., iv. ; Pro Sulla, 25; also Catiline. 

Publius Cornelius Lentulus, called Spinther from his like- 
ness to an actor of that name, supporter of Pompey. In 63 b.c., 
as curule aedile, he assisted Cicero in the suppression of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. He was praetor in 60, and with Caesar’s 
support got the province of Hispania Citerior in 59 and was con- 
sul in 57. He took a leading part in recalling Cicero from exile. 
From 56-53 Lentulus was governor of the province of Cilicia 
(with Cyprus) and during that time was commissioned by the 
senate to restore Ptolemy XI. Auletes to his kingdom ( see 
Ptolemies). In spite of his indebtedness to Caesar, Lentulus 
joined the Pompeians on the outbreak of civil war (49). The 
generosity with which he was treated by Caesar after the capitula- 
tion of Corfinium made him hesitate, but he finally decided in 
favour of Pompey. After Pharsalus, Lentulus escaped to Rhodes. 
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According to Aurelius Victor ( De vir, til. lxxviii., 9, if the reading 
be correct), he subsequently fell into Caesar’s hands and was put 
to death. 

See Caesar, Bell. Civ. i. 15-23, iii. 102 Plutarch, Pomp. 49; Valerius 
Maximus ix. 14, 4; many letters of Cicero, especially Ad Fam. i. 1-9. 

Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, surnamed Crus or Cruscello, 
member of the anti-Caesarian party. In 61 b.c. he was the chief 
accuser of P.* Clodius (q.v.) in the affair of the festival of Bona 
Dea. When consul (49) he advised the rejection of all peace terms 
offered by Caesar, and declared that, jf the senate did not at once 
decide upon opposing him by force of arms, he would act upon his 
own responsibility. He fled from Rome as soon as he heard of 
Caesar’s advance, and crossed over to Greece. After Pharsalus, 
he made his way to Rhodes (but was refused admission), thence, 
by way of Cyprus, to Egypt. He landed at Pelusium the day 
after the murder of Pompey, and was seized and put to death 
by Ptolemy. 

See Caesar, Bell. Civ. i. 4, iii. 104; Plutarch, Pompey , 80. 

A full account of the different Cornelii Lentuli, with genealogical 
table, will be found in Pauly-Wissowa’s Reale ncyclofddie, iv. pt. 1, 
p. 1355 (1900) ( s.v . “Cornelius”) ; see also V. de Vit, Onomasticon , 
h. 433- 

LENZ, JACOB MICHAEL REINHOLD (1751-1792), 
German poet, was born in Sesswegen, Livonia, the son of the 
village pastor, on Jan. 12, 1751, and brought up at Dorpat. In 
1771 he went to Strasbourg as tutor to two young German noble- 
men. He fell in love with Friederike Brion, daughter of the pastor 
of Sesenheim, famous for her attachment to Goethe, and the lyrics 
(the best of his poems) which he wrote to her, Die Licbe auf dent 
Lande, were long attributed to Goethe, as was for a time his first 
play, Der Hofineister, oder Vorteile der Privaterziehung (1774). 
Lenz had undoubted genius, but a nervous temperament, which 
brought on him repeated attacks of insanity at different times. 
His bad and vicious manners drove him from Weimar, where he 
had at first been well received by the reigning duke in 1776. He 
led a wandering life from that time onwards, though he found at 
last a small teaching post near Moscow, where he died insane on 
May 24, 1792. 

Lenz’s Gesammelte Schrijten were published by L. Ticck in three 
volumes (1828) ; supplementary to these are E. Dorer-Egloff, J. M. R. 
Lenz und seine Schriften (185 j) ; modern critical editions of his 
Gesammelte Schriften by F. Blei (1909-13, 5 vols.) and E. Lewy (4 
vols., 1917). Sec Kindermann, Lenz und die deutsche Romantik (1924). 

LEO 1., who alone of Roman pontiffs shares with Gregory I. 
the surname of The Great, pope from 440 to 461, was a native 
of Rome, or, according to a less probable account, of Volterra 
in Tuscany. In 429, when the first unmistakable reference to Pope 
Leo occurs, he was still only a deacon, but already a man of com- 
manding influence; it was at his suggestion that the De incarna- 
tionc of the aged Cassianus, having reference to the Nestorian 
heresy, was composed in that year, and about 431 Cyril of Alexan- 
dria wrote to him to prevent the Roman Church from lending any 
support to the ambitious schemes of Juvenal of Jerusalem. In 
440, while Leo was in Gaul, whither he had been sent to compose 
some differences between Aetius and another general named Al- 
binus, Pope Sixtus III. died. The absent archdeacon was unani- 
mously chosen to succeed him, and was consecrated on Sept. 29. 
In 443 he began to take stern measures against the Manichaeans 
(who since the capture of Carthage by Genseric in 439 had become 
very numerous at Rome), and in 444 he was able to report to the 
Italian bishops that some of the heretics had returned to Catholi- 
cism, while many had been sentenced to perpetual banishment “in 
accordance with the constitutions of the Christian emperors,” 
and others had fled ; in seeking these out the help of the provincial 
clergy was sought. During the earlier years of Leo’s pontificate 
Hilarius of Arles was compelled to return to his obedience to the 
Roman See. The edict of Valentinian III. (445) denounced the 
contumacy of the Gallic bishop, and enacted “that nothing should 
be done in Gaul, contrary to ancient usage, without the authority 
of the bishop of Rome, and that the decree of the apostolic see 
should henceforth be law.” 

In 448 he received with commendation a letter from Eutyches, 
the Constantinopolitan monk, complaining of the revival of the 
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Nestorian heresy there; and in 449 Eutyches asked for Leo’s sup- 
port at the oecumenical council at that time under summons 
to meet at Ephesus. Leo then by his legates, sent to Flavian the 
epistle setting forth in detail the doctrine ever since recognized as 
orthodox regarding the union of the two natures in the one person 
of Jesus Christ. Leo’s letter, though submitted, was not read by the 
assembled fathers at the Synod of Ephesus and the papal legates 
were in danger of their lives from the violence of the theologians 
who, not content with deposing Flavian and Eusebius, shouted for 
the dividing of those who divided Christ. When the news of the 
result of this council reached Rome, Leo wrote to Theodosius re- 
questing the emperor to sanction another council, to be held this 
time, however, in Italy. 

Among the reasons urged by Leo for holding this council in 
Italy had been the threatening attitude of the Huns; their irrup- 
tion took place in the following year (452). After Aquileia had 
succumbed to Attila’s long siege, the conqueror set out for Rome. 
Near the confluence of the Mincio and the Po he was met by Leo, 
whose eloquence persuaded him to turn back. Legend has sought 
to enhance the impressiveness of the occurrence by an unneces- 
sarily imagined miracle. The pope was less successful with Gen- 
seric when the Vandal chief arrived under the walls of Rome in 
455, but he secured a promise that there should be no incendiarism 
or murder, and that three of the oldest basilicas should be exempt 
from plunder — a promise which seems to have been faithfully ob- 
served. Leo died on Nov. 10, 461, the liturgical anniversary being 
April 11. His successor was Hilarius or Hilarus, who had been 
one of the papal legates at the “robber” synod in 449. 

The title of doctor ecclesiae was given to Leo by Benedict XIV. 
Leo was a great preacher. From his short and pithy Sermones 
many of the lessons now to be found in the Roman breviary have 
been taken. 

The works of Leo I. were first collectively edited by Qucsnel (Lyons, 
1700), and again, on the basis of this, in what is now the standard 
edition by Ballerini (Venice, 1753-56). Ninety-three Sermones and 
173 Epistolae occupy the first volume; the second contains the Liber 
Sac r ament or um, usually attributed to Leo, and the De Vocatione 
Omnium Gentium, also ascribed, by Que.snel and others, to him, but 
more probably the production of a certain Prosper, of whom nothing 
further is known. The works of Hilary of Arles are appended. See 
also P. Batiffol, Le Siege aposlolique (350-45*) (1924)- 

LEO II., pope from August 682 to July 683, was a Sicilian by 
birth, and succeeded Agatho I. The only fact of permanent his- 
torical interest with regard to Leo is that he wrote once and again 
in approbation of the decision of the sixth oecumenical council 
(Constantinople, 681), and in condemnation of the Monothelite 
heresy and of Honorius, whom he regarded as one who profana 
proditionc immaculatam fidem subvertere conatus est. In the 
Greek text of the letter to the emperor in which the phrase occurs 
the milder expression Tapexwprivtv (subverti pennisit) is used for 
subvertere conatus est. This Hefele in his Conciliengeschichte 
(iii. 294) regards as alone expressing the true meaning of Leo. It 
was during Leo’s pontificate that the dependence of the sec of 
Ravenna upon that of Rome was finally settled by imperial edict. 
Benedict II. succeeded him. 

LEO III., whose pontificate (795-816) covered the last 
eighteen years of the reign of Charlemagne, was a native of Rome, 
and having been chosen successor of Adrian I on Dec. 26, 795, 
was consecrated to the office on the 27th day. His first act was 
to send to Charles as patrician the standard of Rome along with 
the keys of the sepulchre of St. Peter and of the city. On April 
25, 799, Leo was attacked while riding in procession through the 
city; the object of his assailants, incited by Paschalis and Cam- 
pulus, nephews of Adrian I., was, by depriving him of his eyes 
and tongue, to disqualify him for the papal office. This barbarous 
intention was not executed, but Leo sought the help of Winegis, 
the Frankish duke of Spoleto. Having vainly requested the pres- 
ence of Charles in Rome, Leo crossed the Alps to meet the king 
at Paderborn; he was received with much ceremony and respect, 
but Charles appointed both the pope and his accusers to appear 
as parties before him in Rome. Leo returned to his diocese; 
Charles, who did not arrive until November in the following year, 
acquitted the pope, who, however, was permitted or rather re- 
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quired to clear himself by the oath of compurgation. The corona- 
tion of Charles followed two days afterwards. His enemies renewed 
their attacks after Charles’s death; the violent repression of a con- 
spiracy led to an open rebellion at Rome; serious charges were 
once more brought against him, when he died in 816. Under 
Leo’s pontificate Felix of Urgel, the adoptianist, was anathe- 
matized (798) by a Roman synod. Leo at another synod held 
in Rome in 810 admitted the dogmatic correctness of the filioque, 
but deprecated its introduction into the creed. On this point, 
however, the Frankish Church persevered in the course it had 
already initiated. Leo’s successor was Stephen IV. 

LEO IV., pope from 847 to 855, was a Roman by birth, and 
succeeded Sergius II His pontificate was chiefly distinguished 
by his efforts to repair the damage done by the Saracens. He 
built and fortified the suburb on the right bank of the Tiber still 
known as the Civitas Leonina. A conflagration, which he is said 
to have extinguished by his prayers, is the subject of Raphael’s 
great work in the Sala dell’ Incendio of the Vatican. He held 
three synods, one of them (in 850) distinguished by the presence 
of Louis II., who was crowned emperor on the occasion. Leo was 
succeeded by Benedict III. 

LEO V., a native of Ardea, was pope for two months in 903 
after the death of Benedict IV. He was overthrown and cast into 
prison by the priest Christopher, who installed himself in his 
place. 

LEO VI., succeeded John X. in 928, and reigned seven months 
and a few days. He was succeeded by Stephen VIII. 

LEO VIL, pope from 936 to 939, was preceded by John XI., 
and followed by Stephen IX. 

LEO VIII., pope from 963 to 965, a Roman by birth, held the 
lay office of protoscrinius when he was elected to the papal chair 
at the instance of Otto the Great by the Roman synod which 
deposed John XII. in December 963. In February 964, the em- 
peror having withdrawn from the city, Leo fled, and was deposed 
by a synod presided over by John XII. On the sudden death of 
John, the people chose Benedict V. as his successor; but Otto 
laid siege to the city and compelled their acceptance of Leo. It 
is usually stated that, at the synod which deposed Benedict, Leo 
conceded to the emperor and his successors as sovereign of Italy 
full rights of investiture, but the genuineness of the document 
is more than doubtful. Leo VIII. was succeeded by John XIII. 

LEO IX., saint, pope from 1049 to 1054, a native of Upper 
Alsace, was born on June 21, 1002. His name was Bruno; through 
his father he was related to the emperor Conrad II. He was edu- 
cated at Toul, where he successively became canon and (1026) 
bishop; he rendered political services to Conrad II., and after- 
wards to Henry III., and zealously promoted the rule of the order 
of Cluny. On the death of Damasus II., Bruno was in December 
1048, with the concurrence of the emperor and of the Roman 
delegates, selected pope by an assembly at Worms; he stipulated, 
however, that he should first proceed to Rome and be canonically 
elected by the voice of clergy and people. On his way to Rome he 
met abbot Hugo of Cluny at Besangon, where he was joined by 
the young monk Hildebrand, afterwards Fope Gregory VII. He 
arrived in pilgrim garb at Rome, and at his consecration assumed 
the name of Leo IX. One of his first public acts was to hold the 
well-known Easter synod of 1049, at which celibacy of the clergy 
(down to the rank of subdeacon) was anew enjoined, and where 
he pronounced against every kind of simony. The greater part of 
1050 was spent in a progress through Italy, Germany and France. 
After presiding over a synod at Pavia, he joined the emperor 
Henry III. in Saxony, and accompanied him to Cologne and Aix- 
la-Cbapelle; at Reims he summoned a meeting of the higher 
clergy, by which reforming decrees were passed. At Mainz he 
held a council, at which the Italian, French and German clergy 
were represented, and ambassadors of the Greek emperor were 
present; here simony and the marriage of the clergy were the 
principal matters dealt with. After a fourth Easter synod in 1053 
Leo set out against the Normans in the south with an army of 
Italians and German volunteers, but his forces were defeated at 
Astagnum near Civitella (June 18, 1053). He died on April 19, 
1054. He was succeeded by Victor II. 


See E. Martin, Saint Lion IX. (1904) ; J. H. Stein, Der dsutsche 
Heilige im Petersdom , Papst Leo IX. (1925). 0 

LEO X. [Giovanni de’ Medici] (1475-1521)-, pope March 11, 
1513 to Dec. 1, 1521, was the second son of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
called the Magnificent, and was born at Florence on Dec. 11, 1475. 
He received the tonsure at the age of seven and was soon loaded 
with rich benefices and preferments. Innocent VIII. named him 
cardinal-deacon of Sta. Maria in Dominica in March 1489. He 
received a careful education at Lorenzo’s court under Angelo 
Poliziano, Pico della Mirandola, Marsilio Ficino, and Bibbiena. 
From 1489 to 1491 he studied theology and canon law at Pisa. 
In 1492 he was formally admitted into the sacred college and 
settled in Rome. The death of Lorenzo called the seventeen-year- 
old cardinal to Florence. He participated in the conclave on the 
death of Innocent VIII. in July 1492, and opposed the election of 
Cardinal Borgia. He lived with his elder brother Piero at Florence 
throughout the agitation of Savonarola and the invasion of Charles 
VIII. of France, until the Medici were expelled in November 1494. 
Giovanni then travelled in Germany, in the Netherlands and in 
France. In May 1500 he returned to Rome, where he devoted 
himself to art and literature. When the death of Piero de’ Medici 
took place in 1503 Giovanni became head of his family. On 
Oct. 1, 1 51 1, he was appointed papal legate of Bologna and the 
Romagna, and when the Florentine republic declared in favour of 
the schismatic Pisans Julius II. sent him against Florence at the 
head of the papal army. A bloodless revolution permitted the 
return of the Medici on Sept. 14, 1512. Giovanni’s younger 
brother Giuliano became the nominal head of the republic, but 
the cardinal was the real ruler. Julius II. died in Feb. 1513, and 
the conclave, after a stormy seven days’ session, united on Cardinal 
de’ Medici as the candidate of the younger cardinals. He was 
ordained to the priesthood on March 15, consecrated bishop on 
the 17th, and enthroned with the name Leo X. on the 19th. 

Many problems confronted Leo X. on his accession. He had to 
preserve the papal conquests which he had inherited from Alex- 
ander VI. and Julius II., to minimize foreign influence, whether 
French, Spanish or German, in Italy to put an end to the Pisan 
schism and to settle the other troubles incident to the French 
invasion. Other outstanding problems were the restoration of the 
French Church to Catholic unity, and the settlement of the 
wranglings of the German humanists. At the time of Leo’s 
accession Louis XII. of France, in alliance with Venice, was 
attempting to regain the duchy of Milan and the pope, after 
fruitless endeavours to maintain peace, joined the league of 
Mechlin on April 5, 1513, with the emperor Maximilian I., Ferd- 
inand I. of Spain and Henry VIII. of England. The French and 
Venetians were at first successful, but on June 6 they were de- 
feated at Novara. The Venetians continued the struggle until 
October. On Dec. 19 the fifth Lateran council, reopened by Leo in 
April, ratified the peace with Louis XII., and registered the con- 
clusion of the Pisan schism. While the council was planning a 
crusade and considering the reform of the clergy, a new crisis 
occurred between the pope and the king of France. Francis I., 
who succeeded Louis XII. on Jan. 1, 1515, was intent on recover- 
ing Milan and Naples. Leo formed a new league with the em- 
peror and the king of Spain, and, to ensure English support, made 
Wolsey a cardinal. Francis entered Italy in August and won the 
battle of Marignano (Sept. 14). 

The pope in October signed an agreement binding him to with- 
draw his troops from Parma and Piacenza, on condition of French 
protection at Rome and Florence. He held a secret conference 
with Francis at Bologna in Dec. 1515. The ostensible subjects 
under consideration were the establishment of peace between 
France, Venice and the Empire, with a view to an expedition 
against the Turks, and the ecclesiastical affairs of France. Pre- 
cisely what was arranged is unknown. 

During these two or three years of incessant intrigue and war- 
fare the Lateran council was seriously hampered. Its three main 
objects, the peace of Christendom, the crusade and the reform of 
the church demanded general agreement among the powers which 
was lacking. Its most important achievements were the registra- 
tion at its eleventh sitting (Dec. 19, 1516) of the abolition of the 
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pragmatic sanction, which the popes since Pius II. had unani- 
mously condemned, and the confirmation of the concordat between 
Leo X. and Francis I., which was to regulate the relations be- 
tween the French Church and the Holy See until the Revolution. 
Leo closed the council on March 16, 1517. It had ended the 
schism, ratified the censorship of books introduced by Alexander 
VI. and imposed tithes for a war against the Turks. It raised no 
voice against* the primacy of the pope. 

Led had practised nepotism from the beginning. His cousin 
Giulio (later Clement VII.), was made archbishop of Florence, 
cardinal and vice-chancellor of the Holy See. Leo had named his 
younger brother Giuliano and his nephew Lorenzo, Roman patri- 
cians; he had placed Lorenzo in charge of Florence; he married 
Giuliano to Filiberta of Savoy, and intended to carve out a 
kingdom for him in Central Italy. After the death of Giuliano in 
March 1516, Leo transferred his ambitions to Lorenzo. At the 
very time (Dec. 1516) that peace between France, Spain, Venice 
and the Empire seemed to give some promise of a Christendom 
united against the Turk, Leo was preparing an enterprise against 
the duke of Urbino. He obtained 150,000 ducats from Henry VIII. 
of England, in return for which he entered the imperial league of 
Spain and England against France. The war lasted from Feb. to 
Sept. 1517, and ended with the expulsion of the duke and the 
triumph of Lorenzo; but it increased brigandage and anarchy in 
the States of the Church, hindered the preparations for a crusade 
and wrecked the papal finances. Leo now took advantage of a 
plot of several of the members of the sacred college to poison 
him, to execute one cardinal, imprison several others, and to 
make a radical change in the college. On July 3, 1517, he published 
the names of 31 new cardinals, among whom were such as Lorenzo 
Campeggio, Giambattista Pallavicini, Adrian of Utrecht, Cajetan, 
Cristoforo Numai and Egidio Canisio. 

Leo meanwhile was planning a crusade to prevent the advance 
of Selim I. A truce was to be proclaimed throughout Christen- 
dom; the pope was to be the arbiter of disputes; the emperor and 
the king of France were to lead the army; England, Spain and 
Portugal were to furnish the fleet; and the combined forces were 
to be directed against Constantinople. Papal diplomacy in the 
interests of peace failed, however; Cardinal Wolsey made Eng- 
land, not the pope, the arbiter between France and the Empire; 
and much of the money collected for the crusade from tithes and 
indulgences was spent in other ways. In 1519 Hungary concluded 
a three years’ truce with Selim I., but the succeeding sultan, Suli- 
man the Magnificent, renewed the war in June 1521, and cap- 
tured the citadel of Belgrade. Leo treated the Uniate Greeks 
with great loyalty, and by bull of May 18, 1521, forbade Latin 
clergy to celebrate mass in Greek churches and Latin bishops 
to ordain Greek clergy. These provisions were later strengthened 
by Clement VII. and Paul III. and went far to settle the chronic 
disputes between the Latins and Uniate Greeks. 

Leo >vas disturbed throughout his pontificate by heresy and 
schism. The dispute between Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn was re- 
ferred to the pope in Sept. 1513. He in turn referred it to the 
bishops of Spires and Worms, who gave decision in March 1514 
in favour of Reuchlin. After the appeal of the inquisitor-general, 
Hochstraten, and the appearance of the Epistolae obscurorutrt 
virorum , however, Leo annulled the decision (June 1520) and im- 
posed silence on Reuchlin. The pope had authorized the extensive 
grant of indulgences to secure funds for the crusade and for the 
rebuilding of St. Peter’s at Rome. Against the attendant abuses 
the Augustinian monk Martin Luther ( q.v.), posted (Oct. 31, 
1517) on the church door at Wittenberg his famous ninety-five 
theses, which were the signal for widespread revolt against the 
church. Leo directed (Feb. 3, 1518) the vicar-general of the 
Augustinians to impose silence on the monks. On Aug. 7 Luther 
was cited to appear at Rome. The citation was cancelled, how- 
ever, and Luther betook himself in October 1518 to Augsburg to 
meet the, papal legate, Cardinal Cajetan. Fruitless negotiation 
followed, during which the pamphlets of the reformer set all 
Germany on fire. 

Leo formally excommunicated Luther by bull of Jan. 3, 1521; 
and in a brief directed the emperor to take energetic measures 
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against heresy. On May 21, 1521, Henry VIII. of England sent 
to Leo his book against Luther on the seven sacraments. The 
pope in return conferred on the king of England the title “De- 
fender of the Faith” by bull of Oct. 11, 1521. Neither the imperial 
edict nor the work of Henry VIII. stayed the Lutheran move- 
ment. It was under Leo X. also that the Protestant movement 
had its beginning in Scandinavia. The pope had repeatedly used 
the rich northern benefices to reward members of the Roman 
curia, and in 1516 he sent the grasping and impolitic Arcimboldi 
as papal nuncio to Denmark to collect money for St. Peter’s. 
King Christian II. expelled the nuncio and summoned (1520) 
Lutheran theologians to Copenhagen, and proceeded to abolish 
the jurisdiction of Rome in Denmark. Leo sent a new nuncio to 
Copenhagen (1521) in the person of the Minorite Francesco de 
Potentia, who readily absolved the king and received the rich 
bishopric of Skara. Neither the pope nor his legate, however, took 
any steps to remove abuses or otherwise reform the Scandinavian 
churches. 

That Leo did not do more to check the tendency toward heresy 
and schism in Northern Europe is partly explained by political 
complications, and by his own preoccupation with schemes of 
papal and Medicean aggrandizement in Italy. The death of the 
emperor Maximilian on Jan. 12, 1519, had seriously affected the 
situation. Leo allowed it to appear at first that he favoured Francis 
I.- while really working for the election of some minor German 
prince. He finally accepted Charles I. of Spain as inevitable, and 
the election of Charles (June 28, 1519) revealed Leo’s desertion 
of his French alliance, a step facilitated by the death of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and his French wife. Leo desired to unite Ferrara, 
Parma and Piacenza to the States of the Church. An attempt in 
1519 to seize Ferrara failed, and in May 1521 a treaty of alliance 
was signed at Rome between pope and emperor. Milan and Genoa 
were to be taken from France and restored to the Empire, and 
Parma and Piacenza were to be given to the Church on the expul- 
sion of the French. The expense of enlisting 10,000 Swiss was to 
be borne equally by pope and emperor. Charles took Florence and 
the Medici family under his protection and promised to punish all 
enemies of the Catholic faith. Leo agreed to invest Charles with 
Naples, to crown him emperor, and to aid in a war against Venice. 
Henry VIII. announed his adherence to the League in August. 
Francis I. had already begun war with Charles in Navarre, and in 
Italy, too, the French made the first hostile movement (June 23, 
1521). Leo lived to hear of the capture of Milan from the French 
and of the occupation by papal troops of the long-coveted prov- 
inces (November 1521). He died suddenly on Dec. 1, 1521. His 
successor was Adrian VI. 

Leo was friendly with King Emmanuel of Portugal on account 
of the latter’s missionary enterprises in Asia and Africa. His con- 
cordat with Florence (1516) guaranteed the free election of the 
clergy in that city. His constitution of March 1, 1519 condemned 
the king of Spain’s claim to refuse the publication of papal bulls. 
He maintained close relations with Poland because of the Turkish 
advance and the Polish contest with the Teutonic Knights. His 
bull of July 1, 1519, which regulated the discipline of the Polish 
Church, was later transformed into a concordat by Clement VII. 
Leo showed special favours to the Jews and permitted them to 
erect a Hebrew printing-press at Rome. He approved the forma- 
tion of the Oratory of Divine Love, a group of pious men at Rome 
which later became the Theatine Order, and he canonized 
Francesco di Paola. 

Leo X. was a patron of learning, and made Rome the centre 
of European culture. While yet a cardinal, he had restored the 
church of Sta. Maria in Dominica after Raphael’s designs; and 
as pope he built S. Giovanni on the Via Giulia after designs by 
Jacopo Sansovino and pressed forward the work on St. Peter’s 
and the Vatican under Raphael and Chigi. His constitution of 
Nov. 5, 1513 reformed the Roman university, which had been 
neglected by Julius II.; although it never attained to the impor- 
tance of Padua or Bologna, it nevertheless possessed in 1514 an 
excellent faculty of eighty-eight professors. Leo called Theodore 
Lascaris to Rome to give instruction in Greek, ancj established a 
Greek printing-press from which the first Greek book printed at 
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Rome appeared in 1515. He made Raphael custodian of the 
classical antiquities of Rome and the vicinity. The distinguished 
Latinists Pietro Bembo (1470-1547) and Jacopo Sadoleto ( 1477— 
1547) were papal secretaries, as well as the famous poet Bernardo 
Accolti (d. 1534). Poets and literati were bishops, or papal scrip- 
tors or abbreviators, or in other papal employ. Leo’s lavish 
expenditure exhausted within two years the hard savings of Julius 
II. To fill the treasury he created new offices and sold them. He 
sold cardinals’ hats. He sold membership in the “Knights of 
Peter.’’ He borrowed large sums from bankers, curials, princes and 
Jews. 

In spite of his worldliness, Leo prayed, fasted, and was exact in 
religious observance. To the virtues of liberality, charity and 
clemency he added the Machiavellian qualities of falsehood and 
shrewdness, so highly esteemed by the princes of his time. He 
failed entirely in his general policy of expelling foreigners from 
Italy, of restoring peace throughout Europe, and of prosecuting 
war against the Turks. He failed to recognize the need of reform 
within the church and the dangers which threatened the papal 
monarchy; and he neglected the spiritual needs of the time. He 
was zealous in establishing the political power of the Holy See; 
he made it unquestionably supreme in Italy; he successfully 
restored the papal power in France; and he secured a prominent 
place in the history of culture. 

Authorities. — The life of Leo X. was written shortly after his 
death by Paolo Giovio, bishop of Nocera, who had known him 
intimately. Other important contemporary sources arc the Italian 
History of the Florentine writer Guicciardini, covering the period 
1492-1530 (Milan, 1884) ; the reports of the Venetian ambassadors, 
Marino Giorgi (1517), Marco Minio (1520) and Luigi Gradenigo 
(1523), in vol. iii. of the 2nd series of Le Relazioni degli ambasciatori 
Veneti , edited by Alberi (Florence, 1846) ; and the Diarii of the Vene- 
tian Marino Sanuto (58 vols., 1879-1903). Other materials for the 
biography are to be found in the incomplete Regesta edited by Joseph 
Cardinal Hergenrother (Freiburg-i.-B., 1884 ff.) ; in the Turin collec- 
tion of papal bulls (1859, etc.) ; in II Diario di Leone X. dai volurni 
manoscritti degli archivi Vaticani della S. Sede connote di M. Armellini 
(Rome, 1884) ; and in “Documenti risguardanti Giovanni de’ Medici 
e il pontifice Leone X.,” appendix to vol. 1 of the Archivio storico 
Italiano (Florence, 1842). 

See L. Pastor, Geschichte der Pdpste im Zeitalter der Renaissance 
u. der Glaubensspaltung von der Wahl Leos X. bis zum Tode Klemens 
VII. part 1 (Freiburg-i.-B., 1906) ; M. Creighton, History of the 
Papacy , vol. 6 (1901) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages , 
trans. by Mrs. G. W. Hamilton, vol viii., part 1 (1902) ; L. von 
Ranke, History of the Popes, vol. i , trans. by E. Foster in the Bohn 
Library; Histoire de France, ed. by E. Lavissc, vol. 5, part 1 (1903) ; 
Walter Friedensburg, “Ein rotulus familiae Papst Leos X.,” in Quellen 
u. Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven u. Bibliotheken, vol. vi. 
(1904); W. Roscoe, Life and Pontificate of Leo X. (6th cd., 1853), 
a celebrated biography but out of date in spite of the valuable notes 
of the German and Italian translators, Henke and Bossi; F. S. Nitti, 
Leone X. e la sua politico secondo documenti e carteggi inediti 
(Florence, 1892) ; A. Schulte, Die Fugger in Rom 149^1^3 (Leipzig, 
1906) ; and H. M. Vaughan, The Medici Popes (1908). 

LEO XI. (Alessandro de’ Medici) was elected pope on April 
1, 1605, at the age of seventy. He had long been archbishop of 
Florence and nuncio to Tuscany; and was entirely pro-French 
in his sympathies. He reigned for 26 days and was succeeded by 
Paul V. 

See the contemporary life by Vitorelli, continuator of Ciaconius, 
Vitae et res gestae summorum Pontiff . Rom ; Ranke, Popes (Eng. 
trans., Austin), ii. 330; v. Reumont, Gesck. der Stadt Rom. iii. 2, 604; 
Brosch, Gesch. des Kirchenslaates (1880), i. 350. 

LEO XII. (Annibale della Genga), pope from 1823 to 1829, 
was born near Spoleto on Aug. 22, 1760. Educated at the Acca- 
demia dei Nobili ecclesiastici at Rome, he was ordained priest 
in 1783. In 1792 Pius VI. made him his private secretary, in 1793 
creating him titular archbishop of Tyre and despatching him to 
Lucerne as nuncio. In 1794 he was transferred to the nunciature 
at Cologne, but owing to the war had to make his residence in 
Augsburg. During the dozen or more years he spent in Germany he 
was entrusted with missions to the courts of Dresden, Vienna, 
Munich and Wurttemberg. After the abolition of the States of the 
Church, he was treated by the French as a state prisoner, and lived 
at the abbey of Monticelli, solacing himself with music and with 
bird-shooting. In 1814 he was chosen to carry the pope’s congratu- 
lations to Louis XVIII.; in 1816 he was created cardinal-priest of 
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Santa Maria Maggiore, and appointed to the see of Jjmigaglia, 
which he resigned in 1818. In 1820 Pius VII. made him cardinal 
vicar. In the conclave of 1823, in spite of the active opposition 
of France, he was elected pope by the zelanti on Sept. 28. At the 
time he was thought to be dying, but he unexpectedly rallied. 
His foreign policy, entrusted at first to Della Somaglia and then 
to the more able Bernetti, moved in general along lines laid down 
by Consalvi; and he negotiated concordats advantageous to the 
papacy. Personally most frugal, Leo reduced taxes, made justice 
less costly, and found money for public improvements; yet he 
left the finances more confused than he had found them, and 
even the jubilee of 1825 did not mend matters. His domestic 
policy was one of extreme reaction. He condemned the Bible 
societies, and under Jesuit influence reorganized the educational 
system. Severe ghetto laws led many of the Jews to emigrate. 
He hunted down the Carbonari and the Freemasons; he took 
strong measures against political agitation in theatres. Leo, tem- 
peramentally stern, hard-working in spite of bodily infirmity, 
died at Rome on Feb. 10, 1829. He was succeeded by Pius VIII. 

Authorities. — Artaud de Montor, Histoire du Pape Lion XII. 
(2 vols., 1843; by the secretary of the French embassy in Rome); 
Briick, “Leo XII.,” in Wetzor and Welte’s Kirchenlexikon , vol. vii. 
(Freiburg, 1891) ; F. Nippold, The Papacy in the 19th Century (New 
York, 1900), chap. 5; Benrath, “Leo XII.,” in Herzog-Hauck, Real - 
encyklopadie, vol. xi. (Leipzig, 1902), 390-393, with bibliography; F. 
Nielsen, The History of the Papacy in the iQth century (1906), vol. ii. 
1-30; Lady Blennerhassett, in the Cambridge Modern History , vol. x. 
(1907), 151-154. 

LEO XIII. (Gioacchino Pecci) (1810-1903), pope from 1878 
to 1903, reckoned the 257th successor of St. Peter, was born at 
Carpineto on March 2, 1810. His family was Sienese in origin, 
and his father, Colonel Domenico Pecci, had served under 
Napoleon. His mother, Anna Prosperi, is said to have been a 
descendant of Rienzi, and was a member of the third order of 
St. Francis. He and his elder brother Giuseppe (known as Car- 
dinal Pecci) were educated by the Jesuits at Viterbo, and at 
Rome. In 1825 he headed a students’ deputation to Pope Leo 
XII. After graduation as doctor of theology he entered the 
Accademia dci Nobili ecclesiastici. Two years later Gregory 
XVI. appointed him a domestic prelate. He was ordained priest 
on Dec. 31, 1837, and a few weeks later was made apostolic dele- 
gate of Benevento. In 1841 he was appointed delegate of Perugia, 
at that time a centre of anti-papal secret societies. There he 
obtained a reputation as a social and municipal reformer. In 1843 
he was sent as nuncio to Brussels, being first consecrated a bishop 
(Feb. 19). During his three years’ residence at Brussels he was 
occupied with the education controversy then raging, and he 
mediated between the Jesuits and the Catholic university of 
Louvain. In January 1846 he was appointed bishop of Perugia 
with the rank of archbishop; but before returning to Italy he 
spent February in London, and March and April in Paris. On 
Dec. 19, 1853, he received the red hat from Pius IX. Meanwhile, 
and throughout his long episcopate of thirty-two years, he built 
and restored many churches, striving to elevate the intellectual 
as well as the spiritual tone of his clergy, and showing in his 
pastoral letters an unusual regard for learning and for social 
reform. 

His position in Italy was similar to that of Bishop Dupanloup 
in France; and, as but a moderate supporter of the policy 
enunciated in the Syllabus, he was not altogether persona grata 
to Pius IX. He protested against the loss of the pope’s temporal 
power in 1870, against the confiscation of the property of the 
religious orders, and against the law of civil marriage established 
by the Italian government, and he refused to welcome Victor 
Emmanuel in his diocese. In 1877, when the papal office of 
camerlengo became vacant, Pius IX. appointed to it Cardinal 
Pecci, who thus returned to reside in Rome. 

When Pius IX. died (Feb. 7, 1878) Cardinal Pecci was elected 
pope at the subsequent conclave with comparative unanimity, ob- 
taining at the third scrutiny (Feb. 20) forty-four out of sixty-one 
votes, or more than the requisite two-thirds majority. Although 
his long seclusion at Perugia had caused his name to be little 
known outside Italy, there was a general belief that the conclave 
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had selected a man who was a prudent statesman as well as a 
devout churchman. 

The second day after his election Pope Leo XIII. crossed the 
Tiber incognito to his former residence in the Falconieri Palace 
to collect his papers, returning at once to the Vatican, where he 
continued to regard himself as “imprisoned” so long as the Italian 
government Qccupied the city of Rome. He was crowned in the 
Sistine Chapel on March 3, 1878, and at once began a reform 
of the papal household on austere and economic lines. He sum* 
moned to the Vatican certain Perugian clergy who had been 
trained under his own eye, and from the first he was less accessible 
than his predecessor had been, either in public or private audience. 
The stricter theological training of the Roman Catholic clergy 
throughout the world on the lines laid down by St. Thomas 
Aquinas was his first 'care, and to this end he founded in Rome 
and endowed an academy bearing the great schoolman’s name, 
further devoting about £12,000 to the publication of a new and 
splendid edition of his works, the idea being that on this basis 
the later teaching of Catholic theologians and many of the specula- 
tions of modern thinkers could best be harmonized and brought 
into line. 

The study of Church history was encouraged, and in August 
1883 the Vatican archives and library were thrown open to 
qualified historians. His belief was that the Church would not 
suffer by the publication of documents. A man of literary taste 
and culture, familiar with the classics, a facile writer of Latin 
verses 1 as well as of Ciceronian prose, he was anxious that the 
Roman clergy should unite the humanities with their theological 
studies. He also established voluntary schools, the competition 
of which with the State schools ultimately obliged the State to 
include religious teaching in its curriculum. The numerous en- 
cyclicals issued by Leo XIII. were prepared and written by him- 
self, but were submitted to the customary revision. The encyclical 
Aeterni Patris (Aug. 4, 1879) was written in the defence of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. In later ones, working on the 
principle that the Christian Church should superintend and direct 
every form of civil life, he dealt with the Christian constitution of 
states (Immortale Dei , Nov. 1, 1885), with human liberty 
(Libert as, June 20, 1888), and with the condition of the work- 
ing classes ( Rerum novarum , May 15, 1891), 

This last was described as “the social Magna Carta of 
Catholicism,” and it won for Leo the name of “the workingman’s 
pope.” Translated into the chief modern languages, many thou- 
sands of copies were circulated among the working classes in 
Catholic countries. Other encyclicals were on Christian marriage 
(Arcanum divuwe sapie?itiae, Feb. 10, 1880), on the Rosary 
(Supremi apostolatus officii, Sept. 1, 1883, and Superior e anno , 
Sept. 5, 1898), and on Freemasonry (Humanum genus, April 20, 
1884). Other famous encyclicals were on the study of Holy 
Scripture (Nov. 18, 1893) and on the reunion of Christendom 
(June 20, 1894). He showed special anxiety for the return of 
England to the Roman Catholic fold, and addressed a letter ad 
Anglos , dated April 14, 1895, This he followed up by an encyclical 
on the unity of the Church (Satis cognitum, June 29, 1896); 
and the question of the validity of Anglican ordinations from the 
Roman Catholic point of view having been raised in Rome by 
Viscount Halifax, a commission was appointed to consider the 
subject, and on Sept. 15, 1896 a condemnation of the Anglican 
form as theologically insufficient was issued, and was directed to 
be taken as final. 

The establishment of a diocesan hierarchy in Scotland had been 
decided upon before the death of Pius IX., but the actual an- 
nouncement of it was made by Leo XIII. On July 25, 1898 he 
addressed to the Scottish Catholic bishops a letter, in the course 
of which he said that “many of the Scottish people who do not 
agree with us in faith sincerely love the name of Christ and 
strive to ascertain His doctrine and to imitate His most holy 
example.” The Irish and American bishops he summoned to 
Rome to confer with him on the subjects of Home Rule and of 

l Leonis XIII. Pont. Maxlmi carmitia , ed. Brunelli (Udine, 1883) ; 
Leonis XIII. carmbta, inscriptiones, numismata, ed. J. Bach (Cologne, 
1903). 
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“Americanism,” respectively. In India he established a diocesan 
hierarchy, with seven archbishoprics. 

With the government of Italy his general policy was generally 
conciliatory. In 1879, addressing a congress of Catholic journal- 
ists in Rome, he exhorted them to proclaim that the affairs of 
Italy would never prosper until the temporal power was restored ; 
in 1887 he found it necessary to deprecate the violence with 
which this doctrine was advocated in certain journals. A similar 
counsel of moderation was given to the Canadian press in con- 
nection with the Manitoba school question in Dec. 1897. The 
less conciliatory attitude towards the Italian government was 
resumed in an encyclical addressed to the Italian clergy (Aug, 5, 
1898), in which he insisted on the duty of Italian Catholics to 
abstain from political life while the papacy remained in its “in* 
tolerable position.” And in Jan. 1902, reversing the policy which 
had its inception in the encyclical, Rerum novarum , of 1891, and 
had further been developed ten years later in a letter to the Italian 
bishops entitled Graves de communi , the “Sacred Congregation 
of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs” issued instructions con- 
cerning “Christian Democracy in Italy,” directing that the popular 
Christian movement, which embraced in its programme a number 
of social reforms, such as factory laws for children, old-age pen- 
sions, a minimum wage in agricultural industries, an eight-hour 
day, the revival of trade gilds, and the encouragement of Sunday 
rest, should divert its attention from all such things as savoured 
of novelty and devote its energies to the restoration of the tem- 
poral power. 

His policy towards all governments outside Italy was to sup- 
port them wherever they represented social order; and it was with 
difficulty that he persuaded French Catholics to be united in de- 
fence of the republic. The German Kulturkampf was ended by his 
exertions. In 1885 he arbitrated between Germany and Spain in 
a dispute concerning the Caroline Islands. In Ireland he con- 
demned the “Plan of Campaign” in 1888, but he conciliated the 
Nationalists by appointing Dr. Walsh archbishop of Dublin. The 
jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1887 and the pope’s priestly jubilee 
a few months later were the occasion of friendly intercourse be- 
tween Rome and Windsor. Similar courtesies were exchanged 
during the jubilee of 1897, and again in March 1902; and the visit 
of Edward VII. to Leo XIII. in April 1903 was a further proof 
of friendliness between the English court and the Vatican. 

The elevation of Newman to the college of Cardinals in 1879 
was taken as evidence that Leo XIII. had a wider horizon than his 
predecessor; and his similar recognition of two of the most dis- 
tinguished “inopportunist” members of the Vatican council, 
Haynald, archbishop of Kalocsa, and Prince Fiirstenberg, arch- 
bishop of Olmiitz, was even more noteworthy. Dollinger the pope 
attempted to reconcile, but failed. He worked for the reunion of 
the Oriental Churches with the see of Rome, establishing Catholic 
educational centres in Athens and in Constantinople with that 
end in view. He used his influence with the rulers of Russia, of 
China, Japan and Persia, to secure the free practice of their 
religion for Roman Catholics in those countries. Among the 
canonizations and beatifications of his pontificate was that of Sir 
Thomas More. His encyclical issued at Easter 1902, and de- 
scribed by himself as a kind of will, was mainly a reiteration of 
earlier condemnations of the Reformation, and of modern philo- 
sophical systems, which for their atheism and materialism he 
makes responsible for all existing moral and political disorders. 

Grave and serious in manner, speaking slowly, but with energetic 
gestures, simple and abstemious in his life — his daily bill of fare 
being reckoned as hardly costing a couple of francs — Leo XIII. 
distributed large sums in charity, and at his own charges placed 
costly astronomical instruments in the Vatican observatory, pro- 
viding also accommodation and endowment for a staff of officials. 
He always showed the greatest interest in science and in literature, 
and he would have taken a position as a statesman of the first 
rank had he held office in any secular government. Under him 
the papacy acquired a prestige unknown since the middle ages. 
On March 3, 1903, he celehrated his jubilee in St. Peter’s with 
more than usual pomp and splendour; he died on July 20 follow- 
ing. His successor was Pius X. 
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See Scelta di atti episcopali del cardinale G. Pecci . . . (Rome, 1879) ; 
Ltonis XIII . Pont. Max. acta (17 vols., Rome, 1881-98) ; Sanctissimi 
Domini N. Leonis XIII. allocutiones, epistolae, etc. (Bruges and Lille, 
1887, etc.) ; the encyclicals ( Sdmtliche Rundschreiben) with a German 
translation (6 vols., Freiburg, 1878-1904) ; Discorsi del Sommo Ponte - 
pee Leone XIII. 1878-1882 (Rome, 1882). There are lives of Leo 
XIII. by B. O’Reilly (new ed., Chicago 1903), H. des Houx (pseudo- 
nym of Durand Morimbcau) (Paris, 1900), by W. Meynell (1887), 
by J. McCarthy (1896), by Boyer d’Agen ( Jeunesse de Lton XIII. 
[1896]; La PrAature, 1900), by M. Spahn (Munich, 1905), by L. K. 
Goetz (Gotha, 1899), by T. Serclaes, Le Pape L6on XIII. (3 vols., 
2nd ed., 1907). See also O. Schilling, Die Staats- und Soziallehre des 
Papstes Leo XIII. (1925). (A. W. Hu.; X.) 

LEO I., variously surnamed Thrax, Magnus and Makelles, 
emperor of the East, 457-474, was born in Thrace about 400. 
From his position as military tribune he was raised to the throne 
by the soldiery and recognized both by senate and clergy; his 
coronation by the patriarch of Constantinople is said to have 
been the earliest instance of such a ceremony. Leo owed his 
elevation mainly to Aspar, the commander of the guards, who was 
debarred by his Arianism from becoming emperor in his own per- 
son, but hoped to exercise a virtual autocracy through his former 
steward and dependant. But Leo, following the traditions of his 
predecessor Marcian, set himself to curtail the domination of 
the great nobles and repeatedly acted in defiance of Aspar. He 
vigorously suppressed the Eutychian heresy in Egypt, and by 
exchanging his Germanic bodyguard for Isaurians removed the 
chief basis of Aspar’s power. With the help of his generals An- 
themius and Anagastus, he repelled invasions of the Huns into 
Dacia (466 and 468). 

In 467 Leo had Anthemius elected emperor of the West, and in 
concert with him equipped an armament of more than 1,100 ships 
and 100,000 men against the pirate empire of the Vandals in 
Africa. Through the remissness of Leo’s brother-in-law Basiliscus, 
who commanded the expedition, the fleet was surprised by the 
Vandal king, Genseric, and half of its vessels sunk or burnt (468). 
This failure was made a pretext by Leo for killing Aspar as a 
traitor (471), and Aspar’s murder served the Goths in turn as 
an excuse for ravaging Thrace up to the walls of the capital. 
In 473 the emperor associated with himself his infant grandson, 
Leo II., who, however, survived him by only a few months. His 
surnames Magnus (Great) and Makelles (butcher) respectively 
reflect the attitude of the Orthodox and the Arians towards his 
religious policy. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. 
Bury, 1896), iv. 29-37; J- B. Bury, The Later Roman Empire (1889), 
i. 227-233. 

LEO HI. ( c . 680-740), called The Isaurian, emperor of 
the East, 717-740. Born about 680 in the Syrian province of 
Commagene, he rose to distinction in the military service, and 
under Anastasius II. was invested with the command of the 
eastern army. In 717 he revolted against the usurper Theodosius 
III. and, marching upon Constantinople, was elected emperor in 
his stead. The first year of Leo’s reign saw a memorable siege 
of his capital by the Saracens, who had taken advantage of the 
civil discord in the Roman empire to bring up a force of 80,000 
men to the Bosporus. By his stubborn defence the new ruler 
wore out the invaders who, after a twelve months’ investment, 
withdrew their forces. An important factor in the victory of the 
Romans was their use of Greek fire. Having thus preserved the 
empire from extinction, Leo proceeded to consolidate its adminis- 
tration, which in the previous years of anarchy had become com- 
pletely disorganized. He secured its frontiers by inviting Slavonic 
settlers into the depopulated districts and by restoring the army 
to efficiency; when the Arabs renewed their invasions in 726 
and 739 they were decisively beaten on both occasions by the 
imperial forces. 

His civil reforms include the abolition of the system of prepay- 
ing taxes which had weighed heavily upon the wealthier proprie- 
tors, the elevation of the serfs into a class of free tenants, the 
remodelling of family and of maritime law. These measures, which 
were embodied in a new code published in 740, met with some 
opposition on the part of the nobles and higher clergy. But Leo’s 
most striking legislative reforms dealt with religious matters. 
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After an apparently successful attempt to enforce th& baptism 
of all Jews and Montanists in his realm (722), he issuedva series 
of edicts against the worship of images (726-729). This prohibi- 
tion of a custom which had undoubtedly given rise to grave abuses 
seems to have been inspired by a genuine desire to improve public 
morality, and received the support of the official aristocracy and 
a section of the clergy. But a majority of the theologians and 
all the monks opposed these measures with uncompromising hos- 
tility, and in the western parts of the empire the people refused 
t6 obey the edict. A revolt which broke out in Greece, mainly on 
religious grounds, was crushed by the imperial fleet (727), and 
two years later, by deposing the patriarch of Constantinople, Leo 
suppressed the overt opposition of the capital. 

In Italy the defiant attitude of Popes Gregory II. and III. 
on behalf of image-worship led to a fierce quarrel with the em- 
peror. The former summoned councils in Rome to anathematize 
and excommunicate the image-breakers (730, 732); Leo retali- 
ated by transferring southern Italy and Greece from the papal 
diocese to that of the patriarch. The struggle was accompanied 
by an armed outbreak in the exarchate of Ravenna (727), which 
Leo finally endeavoured to subdue by means of a large fleet. But 
the destruction of the armament by a storm decided the issue 
against him; his south Italian subjects successfully defied his 
religious edicts, and the province of Ravenna became detached 
from the empire. In spite of this partial failure Leo must be 
reckoned as one of the greatest of the later Roman emperors. By 
his resolute stand against the Saracens he delivered all eastern 
Europe from a great danger, and by his thorough-going reforms 
he not only saved the empire from collapse, but invested it with 
a stability which enabled it to survive all further shocks for a 
space of five centuries. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. 
Bury, 1896), v. 185 seq., 251 seq. and appendices, vi. 6-12; J. B. 
Bury, The Later Roman Empire (1889), ii. 401-449; K. Schenk, 
Kaiser Leo III. (Halle, 1880), and in Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1896), 
v. 257-301; T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (1892, etc.), bk. 
vii., chs. 11, 12. See also Iconoclasts. 

LEO IV., called Chazar, succeeded his father, Constantine V., 
as emperor of the East in 775. In 776 he associated his young 
son, Constantine, with himself in the empire, and suppressed a 
rising led by his five step-brothers which broke out as a result 
of this proceeding. Leo was largely under the influence of his 
wife Irene (q.v.), and when he died in 780 he left her as the 
guardian of his successor, Constantine VI. 

LEO V., surnamed The Armenian, emperor of the East, 8 1 3— 
820, was a distinguished general of Nicephorus I. and Michael I. 
After rendering good service on behalf of the latter in a war with 
the Arabs (812), he was summoned in 813 to co-operate in a 
campaign against the Bulgarians. Taking advantage of the dis- 
affection prevalent among the troops, he left Michael in the lurch 
at the battle of Versinikia and subsequently led a successful revo- 
lution against him. Leo justified his usurpation by repeatedly de- 
feating the Bulgarians who had been contemplating the siege of 
Constantinople (814-817). By his vigorous measures of repres- 
sion against the Paulicians and image-worshippers he roused con- 
siderable opposition, and after a conspiracy under his friend 
Michael Psellus had been foiled by the imprisonment of its leader, 
he was assassinated in the palace chapel on Christmas Eve, 820, 
by his partisans. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. 
Bury, 1896), v. 193-195; Bury, Eastern Roman Empire (1912), 
p. 43-76; and English Historical Review, xxv. (1910) 276 sqq. 

LEO VI., surnamed The Wise and The Philosopher, Byzan- 
tine emperor, 886-911. He was the son of Eudocia, wife of 
Basil I., but in fact his father was Michael III. The chief event 
of his reign was the capture of Thessalonica (904) by Moham- 
medan pirates (described in The Capture of Thessalonica by John 
Cameniata) under the renegade Leo of Tripolis. In Sicily and 
Lower Italy the imperial arms were unsuccessful, and the Bul- 
garian Syrfieon, who assumed the title of “Czar of the Bulgarians 
and autocrat of the Romaei” secured the independence of his 
church by the establishment of a patriarchate. But though Gibbon . 
may be right in calling his surname “absurd,” he did lasting work 
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in informing the civil administration of the empire. His works 
include seventeen Oracula, m iambic verse, on the destinies of 
future emperors and patriarchs of Constantinople; thirty-three 
Orations, chiefly on theological subjects (such as church fes- 
tivals); Basilica , the completion of the digest of the laws of 
Justinian, begun by Basil I., the father of Leo; some epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology; an iambic lament on the melancholy 
condition of the empire; and some palindromic verses, curiously 
called Kapulvo i (crabs). The treatise on military tactics, attrib- 
uted to him, is possibly by Leo III., the Isaurian. 

Complete edition in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, cvii.; for the litera- 
ture of individual works see C. Krumbacher, Geschichte der bysantin - 
ischett Literatur (1897) ; H. Monnier, Les' Novelles de Lion Le Sage; 
A. Vogt, in Cambridge Medieval History , vol. iv., pp. 54-59; M. 
Mittard, Etudes sur le rbgne de Lion VI. (1903), in Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift , XII. (J. H. F.) 

LEO, BROTHER (d. c. 1270), the favourite disciple, secre- 
tary and confessor of St. Francis of Assisi. He was one of the small 
group of most trusted companions of the saint during his last 
years. Leo was the leader in the early stages of the struggle in the 
order for the maintenance of St. Francis’s ideas on strict poverty, 
and the chief inspirer of the tradition of the Spirituals on St. 
Francis’s life and teaching. The claim that he wrote the so-called 
Speculum perfection is cannot be allowed, but portions of it no 
doubt go back to him. A little volume of his writings has been 
published by Lemmeus ( Scripta Fratris Leoms , 1901). He died 
at the Portiuncula in extreme old age. 

All that is known concerning him is collected by Faul Sabatier in 
the “Introduction” to the Speculum perfection is (1898). (See St. 
Francis and Franciscans.) 

LEO, HEINRICH (1799-1878), German historian, was born 
at Rudolstadt on March 19, 1799, his father being chaplain to the 
garrison there. As a student (1816-20) at the universities of 
Breslau, Jena and Gottingen, Leo fell under radical influences 
and at Jena he attached himself to the radical wing of the Ger- 
man Bur s cherts cha ft , the so-called “Black Band,” under the leader- 
ship of Karl Follen. The murder of Kotzebue by Karl Sand, 
however, shocked him out of his extreme revolutionary views, 
and from this time he tended, under the influence of the writings 
of Hamann and Herder, more and more in the direction of con- 
servatism and romanticism, until at last he became an extreme 
reactionary. He was Privat docent at Erlangen, Docent (1822-27) 
at Berlin and for nearly 40 years (1830-68) professor at Halle. 

Leo collaborated in the Jahrbiicher fur Wissenschaftliche Kritik 
(1827-46). His first considerable work was his Geschichte der 
italienischen Staaten (5 vols., 1829-32). As a friend of the 
Prussian “Camarilla” and of King Frederick William IV. he 
collaborated especially in the high conservative Politisches 
IVochenblatt, which first appeared in 1831, as well as in the 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, the Kreuzzeitung and the Volks - 
blatt fur Stadt und Land. In all this his critics scented an 
inclination towards Catholicism; and Leo did actually glorify the 
Counter-Reformation, e.g., in his Zwolf Bucher niederlandischer 
Geschichte (2 vols., 1832-35). His other historical works, and 
particularly his U niversalgeschichte (6 vols., 1835-44) are biassed 
by his reactionary views. 

Leo was by nature highly excitable and almost insanely pas- 
sionate, though at the same time strictly honourable, unselfish, 
and in private intercourse even gentle. During the last year of 
his life his mind suffered rapid decay, of which signs had been 
apparent as early as 1868. He died at Halle on April 24, 1878. 
He left an account of his early life ( Meine Jugendzeit , Gotha, 
1880), which is of interest. 

See Lord Acton, English Historical Review, i. (1886) ; P. Kragelin, 
Heinrich Laube (1908). 

LEO, JOHANNES ( C . 1494-1552?), in Italian Giovanni 
Leo or Leone, usually called Leo Africanus, sometimes Eli- 
beritanus ( i.e ., of Granada), and properly known among the 
Moors as A 1 Hassan Ibn Mohammed A 1 Wezaz A 1 Fasi, was the 
author of a Descrizione delV Affrica, or Africae descriptio , which 
long ranked as the best authority on Mohammedan Africa. Born 
probably at Granada of a noble Moorish stock, he received a 
great part of his education at Fez. and travelled widely in the 
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Barbary States. Before the end of 1513 he seems to have started 
on his famous Sudan and Sahara journeys (1513-1515) which 
brought him to Timbuktu, to many other regions of the Great 
Desert and the Niger basin, and apparently to Bornu and Lake 
Chad. In 1516-1517 he travelled to Constantinople, probably 
visiting Egypt on the way; it is more uncertain when he visited 
the three Arabias ( Deserta , Felix and Petraea ), Armenia and 
“Tartary” (the last term is perhaps satisfied by his stay at 
Tabriz). His three Egyptian journeys, immediately after the 
Turkish conquest, all probably fell between 1517 and 1520; on 
one of these he ascended the Nile from Cairo to Assuan. 

As he was returning from Egypt about 1520 he was captured by 
pirates near the island of Gerba, and was ultimately presented as 
a slave to Leo X. The pope assigned him a pension and having 
persuaded him to profess the Christian faith, stood sponsor at 
his baptism, and bestowed on him (as Ramusio says) his own 
names, Johannes and Leo. The new convert, having learned Latin 
and Italian, taught Arabic (among his pupils was Cardinal Egidio 
Antonini, bishop of Viterbo); he also wrote books in both the 
Christian tongues he had acquired. His Description of Africa 
was first, apparently, written in Arabic, but the primary text now 
remaining is that of the Italian version, issued by the author 
(1526) at Rome, three years after Pope Leo’s death. The Moor 
returned to Africa some time before his death at Tunis, probably 
in 1552; according to some, he renounced his Christianity and 
returned to Islam. 

The Descrizione dell * Affrica in its original Arabic ms. is said to have 
existed ‘for some time in the library of Vincenzo Pinelli (1535-1601) ; 
the Italian text, though issued in 1526, was first printed by Giovanni 
Battista Ramusio in his Navigationi et Viaggi (vol. i.) of 1550. A 
Latin version by Joannes Florianus, Joannis Leonis Afrtcani de totius 
Africae descriptione libri i.-ix. served as the basis of John Pory’s Eliza- 
bethan English translation, made at the suggestion of Richard Hakluyt 
(A Geographical Historic of Africa , London, 1600). Pory’s version 
was reissued, with notes, maps, etc., by Robert Brown, E. G. Raven- 
stein, etc. (3 vols., Hakluyt Society, London, 1896). Heinrich Barth’s 
great works on the Sudan are the best elucidation of the Descrizione 
dell ’ Affrica r 

Leo also wrote lives of the Arab physicians and philosophers (De 
viris quibusdam illustribus apud Arabes; see J. A. Fabricius, Bibli- 
otheca Graeca, Hamburg, 1726, xiii. 259-298); a Spanish-Arabic 
vocabulary, now lost, but noticed by Ramusio as having been consulted 
by the famous Hebrew physician, Jacob Mantino; a collection of 
Arabic epitaphs in and near Fez (the ms. of this Leo presented, it is 
said, to the brother of the king) ; and poems, also lost. 

LEO, LEONARDO (1694-1744), more correctly Lionardo 
Oronzo Salvatore de Leo, Italian musical composer, was born 
on Aug. 5, 1694, at S. Vito dei Normanni, near Brindisi. He be- 
came a student at the Conservatorio della Pieta dei Turchini at 
Naples in 1703, and was a pupil first of Provenzale and later of 
Nicola Fago. His earliest known work was a sacred drama, 
IJlnfedelth abbattuta, performed by his fellow-students in 1712. 
In 1714 he produced, at the court theatre, an opera, Pisistrato, 
which was much admired. He held various posts at the royal 
chapel, and continued to write for the stage, besides teaching at 
the conservatorio. After adding comic scenes to Gasparini’s 
Bajazette in 1722 for performance at Naples, he composed a 
comic opera, La Mpeca scoperta, in Neapolitan dialect, in 1723. 
His most famous comic opera was Amor vuol sofferenze (1739), 
better known as La Finta Frascatana, highly praised by Des 
Brosses. L’Olimpiade (1737) is his most famous serious opera 
and he wrote also some admirable sacred music. He died on Oct. 
31, 1744. Leo was one of the first of the Neapolitan school to 
obtain a complete mastery over modern harmonic counterpoint. 
His sacred music is masterly and dignified, logical rather than 
passionate, and free from sentimentality. His serious operas suffer 
from a coldness and severity of style, but in his comic operas 
he shows a keen sense of humour. A fine and characteristic 
example of his sacred music is the Dixit Dominus in C, edited 
by C. V. Stanford and published by Novello. A number of songs 
from his operas are accessible in modern editions, and his charm- 
ing little Arietta, written for the harpsichord, is still played by 
all pianists. 

LEO (The Lion), in astronomy, the fifth sign of the zodiac 
denoted by the symbol Q. According to Greek mythology this 
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constellation is the Nemean lion, which, after being killed by 
Hercules, was raised to the heavens by Jupiter in honour of Her- 
cules. It contains the first magnitude star Regulus. The Leonids 
are a swarm of meteors which meet the earth in November. 
Magnificent showers of Leonids were displayed in 1833 an d 1866; 
a repetition was expected in 1899 but nothing much occurred, 
and it appears that the main swarm has been diverted by planetary 
perturbations, so that its orbit no longer intersects the earth’s. 

LEOBEN, a town in Styria, Austria, situated on the right 
bank of the Mur. It is the centre of the Upper Styrian lignite 
workings and has an extensive industry and trade in iron, closely 
associated with the iron-mining and smelting of Eisenerz and 
Vordernberg. Surrounded on three sides by the river, it is a 
well-built, progressive town with a well-known academy of mining 
and several technical schools. Pop. (1923) 11,900. 

leobschOtz (Bohemian Lubczyce ), a town in the Prus- 
sian province of Silesia, on the Zinna, about 20 m. N.W. of Ratibor 
by rail. Pop. (1925) 12,697. Leobschutz existed in the 10th cen- 
tury, and from 1524 to 1623 was the capital of the principality of 
Jagerndorf. The principal industries are malting, carriage-build- 
ing, wool-spinning, machine building and the manufacture of 
hosiery. 

LEOCHARES, a Greek sculptor who worked with Scopas 
on the Mausoleum about 350 b.c. He executed statues of the 
family of Philip of Macedon, in gold and ivory, which were 
set up by that king in the Philippeum at Olympia. He also with 
Lysippus made a group in bronze at Delphi representing a lion- 
hunt of Alexander. Of this the base with an inscription was 
recently found. We hear of other statues by Leochares of Zeus, 
Apollo and Ares. The statuette in the Vatican, representing 
Ganymede being carried away by an eagle, so closely corresponds 
with Pliny’s description ( N.H . 34, 79) of a group by Leochares 
that we are justified in considering it a copy of that group, 
especially as the Vatican statue shows all the characteristics of 
Attic 4th-century art. The attribution of the Belvedere Apollo to 
Leochares by Furtwangler ( Meister werke) and Winter is not gen- 
erally accepted but we may regard the fine statue of Alexander 
the Great at Munich as a copy of his gold and ivory portrait at 
Olympia. 

See Winter, Jahrbuch (1892), p. 164; E. A. Gardner, Handbook 
of Greek Sculpture (1915). 

LEOFRIC (d 1057), earl of Mercia, was a son of Leofwine, 
earl of Mercia, and became earl at some date previous to 1032. 
Henceforth, being one of the three great earls of the realm, he took 
a leading part in public affairs. On the death of King Canute in 
1035 he supported the claim of his son Harold to the throne against 
that of Hardicanute ; and during the quarrel between Edward 
the Confessor and Earl Godwine in 1051 he played* the part of a 
mediator. Through his efforts civil war was averted, and in accord- 
ance with his advice the settlement of the dispute was referred 
to the Witan. When he became earl of Mercia his direct rule 
seems to have been confined to Cheshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire 
and the borders of north Wales, but afterwards he extended the 
area of his earldom. As Chester was his principal residence and 
the seat of his government, he is sometimes called earl of Chester. 
Leofric died at Bromley in Staffordshire on Aug. 31, 1057. His 
wife was Godgifu, famous in legend as Lady Godiva (q.v.). Both 
husband and wife were noted as liberal benefactors to the church, 
among their foundations being the famous Benedictine monastery 
at Coventry. Leofric’s son, Aelfgar, succeeded him as earl of 
Mercia. 

See E. A. Freeman, The Norman Conquest , vols. i. and ii. (1877). 

LEOMINSTER, town, municipal borough, in Herefordshire, 
England, 157 m. N.W. of London and 12 m. N. of Hereford. 
Pop. (1921) 5,538. It is served by the G.W. and L.M.S. rail- 
ways. It still retains some old-timbered houses. The parish church 
of mixed architecture, Norman nave and fine window tracery, was 
restored in 1866 and enlarged in 1879. The Butter Cross, a beau- 
tiful example of timber work of 1633, has been removed and re- 
erected in the grounds of the Grange. Trade is chiefly in agricul- 
tural produce, wool and cider, as the district is rich in orchards. 
Brewing and the manufacture of agricultural implements are also 


carried on. 

Merewald, king of Mercia, is said to have founded a religious 
house in Leominster in 660, and a nunnery existed here until the 
Conquest, when the place became a royal demesne. It was granted 
by Henry I. to the monks of Reading, who built in it a cell of 
their abbey, and under whose protection the town grew up. In 
1539 it reverted to the crown; and in 1554 was* incorporated 
by a charter. Fairs, which have modern representatives* were 
granted at various times. A market was held by the abbey by a 
grant of Henry I.; Friday is now market day. Leominster was 
famous for wool from the 13th to the 1 8th century. 

LEOMINSTER, city, Worcester county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on the Nashua river, 45m. N.W. of Boston; served by the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad. The area is 26-5 
sq.m. The population was 19,744 in 1920 (25% foreign-bom 
white) and 22,120 in 1925. It has numerous and diversified manu- 
facturing industries, with an output in 1925 valued at $19,110,417. 
Combs are the product for which the city is most widely known, 
but paper, celluloid, reed chairs, pianos, buttons, jewelry, shirts, 
children’s carriages and toys are also manufactured. Leominster 
was formed from part of Lancaster and incorporated as a town in 
1740, and in 1915 was chartered as a city. 

LEON, LUTS PONCE DE (1527-1591), Spanish poet and 
mystic, was born at Belmonte de Cuenca, entered the University 
of Salamanca at the age of 14, and in 1544 joined the Augustinian 
order. In 1561 he obtained a theological chair at Salamanca, to 
which in 1571 was added that of sacred literature. He was 
denounced to the Inquisition for translating the book of Canticles, 
and for criticizing the text of the Vulgate. He was consequently 
imprisoned at Valladolid from March 1572 till Dec. 1576; but 
he was released with an admonition. He returned to Salamanca 
as professor of Biblical exegesis, and was again reported to the 
Inquisition in 1582, but without result. In 1583-85 he published 
the three books of his mystic treatise, Los Nombres de Cristo, 
written in prison. La Per feet a Casada (1583) is a treatise for 
the use of a lady newly married. Ten days before his death, 
at Madrigal (Aug. 23, 1591), he was elected vicar general of the 
Augustinian order. Luis de Ledn is the greatest of Spanish mys- 
tics, and is counted among the greatest of Spanish lyrical poets. 
His poems were not issued till 1631, when Quevedo published them 
as a counterblast to cxdteramsmo . 

The best edition of Luis de Leon’s works is that of Merino (6 vols., 
1816); the reprint (1885) by C. Munoz Saenz is incorrect. The text 
of La Perfecta Casada has been well edited by Miss Elizabeth Wallace 
(Chicago, 1903). See Colcccion de documentos intditos para la historia 
de Espaha, vols. x.-xi.; F. H. Reusch, Luis de Ledn und die spanische 
Inquisition (Bonn, 1873) ; M. Gutierrez, Fray Luis de Ledn y la 
filosofia espahola (1885) ; M. Menendez y Pelayo, Estudios de crltica 
literaria (1893), Primera s6rie, pp. 1-72. 

LEON, MOSES [Ben Shem-tob] DE (d. 1305), Jewish 
scholar, was bom in Leon (Spain) in the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury and died at Arevalo. His fame is due to his authorship of the 
most influential Kabbalist work, the Zohar ( see Kabbalah), which 
was attributed to Simon b. Yohai, a Rabbi of the 2nd century. In 
modern times the discovery of the modernity of the Zohar has 
led to injustice to the author. Moses de Leon undoubtedly used 
old materials and out of them constructed a work of genius. He 
led a wandering life, and was more or less of an adventurer. But 
as to the greatness of his work, the profundity of his philosophy 
and the brilliance of his religious idealism, there can be no 
question. 

See Graetz, History of the Jews, vol. iv. ch. i. ; Geiger, Leon de 
Modena. (I. A.) 

LE6n or LE6n DE LAS ALDAMAS, a city of the State 
of Guanajuato, Mexico, 259 m. N.W. of the Federal capital and 
30 m. W. by N. of the city of Guanajuato. Pop. (1910) 57,722; 
(1921) 53,639. The Mexican Central gives it railway connection 
with the national capital and other prominent cities of the repub* 
lie. Le6n stands in a fertile plain on the banks of the Turbio, a 
tributary of the Rio Grande de Lerma, at an elevation of 6,200 ft. 
above sea-level and in the midst of very attractive surroundings. 
The country about Le6n is considered one of the richest cereal- 
producing districts of Mexico. The city itself is subject to disas- 
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tro'us floods, sometimes leading to loss of life as well as consider- 
able* dam Jge to all classes of property. It manufactures saddlery 
and other leather' work, gold and silver embroideries, cotton and 
woollen goods, especially rebozos (long shawls), soap and cutlery. 
There are also tanneries and flour mills. The city has a consid- 
erable trade in wheat and flour. The first settlement of Le6n 
occurred in 1552, but its formal foundation was in 1576, and it did 
not reach the ‘dignity of a city until 1836. 

LEON, the largest city of Nicaragua, Central America, capital 
of the province or department of the same name, one of the 
oldest and most picturesque Spanish cities of Central America. 
Pop. (1928) about 47,000. It is 52 m. from Managua, the na- 
tional capital, and 35 m. from Corinto, the chief port of Nicaragua 
on the Pacific ocean; the Pacific railway connects Leon with 
Corinto, Managua and Granada, beyond. Leon spreads over a 
large area; its houses, mostly one-storeyed, are of adobe with 
red tile roofs, and many have fine gardens. The cathedral, the 
Dominican church in the old Indian suburb of Subtiaba, the 
palaces of the bishop, the fortified barracks built originally as 
a Franciscan monastery, the hospital and the university, are fine 
old historic buildings. The streets and private houses of the 
old town are picturesquely Spanish, full of charm to the visitor. 
Leon is a prosperous, busy centre of an important agricultural 
region. The local products are sugar, cotton and cacao ; there are 
a cotton factory and small woollen mills, cigar, shoe and saddlery 
factories, and cattle, chiefly draught animals, are raised and ex- 
ported to all Central America. Much merchandise is handled by 
wholesalers in Le6n for the interior points, particularly in the 
mining regions. 

Leon has an extensive history, closely interwoven with that 
of the country. It is the recognized ‘‘capital” of the Liberal 
Party, as Granada ( q.v .) is the “capital” of the Conservatives, 
and the struggle between these two cities has led many times to 
revolution and bloodshed. The town antedates the Spanish con- 
quest, for it is on the site (and the Indian section of the town 
still bears the old name) of Subtiaba, the residence of the cacique 
Nagrando, and an important Indian shrine. Leon was first founded 
on the edge of Lake Managua by Francisco Hernandez de 
Cdrdova in 1523, but was moved to the site of the old Indian 
capital in 1610. It was the capital of the Spanish province and 
of the Republic of Nicaragua until 1855, although its great com- 
mercial rival, Granada, on Lake Nicaragua, 88 m. to the south- 
west, long disputed the honour, bringing on the bitter feud which 
resulted in the coming of William Walker (q.v ), the American 
filibuster, and the years of turmoil which followed his landing. 
Ultimately, Managua (q.v.) was established between the two as 
a compromise capital, and -seat of the archbishop, Le6n and 
Granada each having a bishop. Le6n is the birthplace of Ruben 
Dario, one of the notable Spanish poets of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, and his remains rest in the cathedral there. 

(W. Tho.) 

LEON, the name of a modern province and of an ancient 
kingdom, captaincy-general and province in north-western Spain. 
The modern province, founded in 1833, is bounded on the north 
by Oviedo, north-east by Santander, east by Palencia, south by 
Valladolid and Zamora and west by Orense and Lugo. Pop. 
(1920) 412,417. Area 5,986 sq.m. Leon belongs partly to the river 
system of the Mifio (see Spain), partly to that of the Duero or 
Douro (q.v.), these being separated by the Montanas de Leon, 
which extend in a continuous wall (with passes at Manzanal and 
Poncebadon) from north to south-west. 

At the time of the Roman conquest, the province was inhab- 
ited by the Vettones and Callaici. Among the Christian kingdoms 
which arose in Spain as the Moorish invasion of the 8th century 
receded, Leon was one of the oldest. The title of king of Leon 
was first assumed by Ordofto in 913. Ferdinand I. (the Great) 
of Castile united the crowns of Castile and Leon in the nth cen- 
tury; the two were again separated in the nth, until a final 
union took place (1230) in the person of St. Ferdinand. The 
Leonese belong partly to the Castilian section of the Spaniards, 
partly to the north-western section which includes the Galicians 
and Asturians. Near Astorga there dwells a curious people, the 
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Maragatos, sometimes considered to be a remnant of the original 
Celtiberian inhabitants. As a rule the Maragatos earn their living 
as muleteers or carriers; they wear a distinctive costume, mix as 
little as possible with their neighbours and do not marry outside 
their own group. 

To the north-west of the Montafias de Leon is the richly 
wooded pastoral and highland district known as the Vierzo, which 
in its lower valleys produces grain, fruit and wine in abundance. 
The Tierra de Campos in the west of the province is fairly pro- 
ductive, but in need of irrigation. The whole province is sparsely 
peopled. Apart from agriculture, stock-raising and mining, its 
commerce and industries are unimportant. Cattle, mules, butter, 
leather, coal and iron are exported. The hills of Leon were 
worked for gold in the time of the Romans; iron is still obtained, 
and coal-mining developed considerably towards the close of the 
19th century. The only towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants in 
1920 were Leon Ponferrada (9,829), Pola de Gordon (6,676), 
Astorga (6,312) and Cistierna (5,728). The main railway from 
Madrid to Corunna passes through the province, and there are 
branches from the city of Leon to Vierzo, Oviedo and the Bis- 
cayan port of Gijon. 

LEON, an episcopal see and the capital of the Spanish province 
of Leon, situated on a hill 2,631 ft. above sea-level, in the angle 
made by the Torio and Bernesga, streams which unite on the 
south, and form the river Leon, a tributary of the Esla Pop. 
(1920) 21,399. Leon is on the main railway from Madrid to 
Oviedo, and is connected with Astorga by a branch line. Leon 
(Arab. Liyun) owes its name to the Legio Septima Gemina of 
Galba, which, under the later emperors, had its headquarters here. 
About 540 Leon fell into the hands of the Gothic king Leovigild, 
and in 717 it capitulated to the Moors. Retaken about 742, it 
ultimately, in the beginning of the 10th century, became the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Leon (see Spain: History). About 996 it 
was taken by Almansur, but on his death soon afterwards it re- 
verted to the Spaniards. It was the seat of several ecclesiastical 
councils between 1012 and 1288. 

The cathedral, founded in 1199 and finished only at the close 
of the 14th century, is built of a warm cream-coloured stone, and 
is remarkable for simplicity, lightness and strength. It is one of 
the finest examples of Spanish Gothic, smaller, indeed, than the 
cathedrals of Burgos and Toledo, but exquisite in design and 
workmanship. The chapter library contains some valuable manu- 
scripts. The collegiate church of San Isidoro was founded by 
Ferdinand I. of Castile in 1063 and consecrated in 1149. The 
church contains some fine plate, including the shrine of St. Isidore 
of Seville and a silver processional cross dating from the 16th 
century, which is one of the most beautiful in the country. The 
convent and church of San Marcos, planned in 1514 by Ferdinand 
the Catholic, founded by Charles V. in 1537, and consecrated in 
1541, are Renaissance in style. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI (1452-1519), the great Italian 
painter, sculptor, architect, musician, mechanician, engineer and 
natural philosopher, was the natural son of a Florentine lawyer. 
The place of his birth was Vinci, a castello or fortified hill village 
in the Florentine territory near Empoli, from which his father’s 
family derived its name. To splendid beauty and activity of 
person Leonardo joined a winning charm of temper and manners, 
a tact for all societies, and an aptitude for all accomplishments. An 
inexhaustible intellectual energy and curiosity lay beneath this 
amiable surface. 

Pupil of Verrocchio 1470-77. — Among the multifarious 
pursuits to which the young Leonardo set his hand, the favourites 
at first were music, drawing and modelling. His father showed 
some of his drawings to an acquaintance, Andrea del Verrocchio, 
who at once recognized the boy’s artistic vocation, and was selected 
to be his master. Verrocchio, although hardly one of the great 
creative or inventive forces in the art of his age at Florence, was a 
first-rate craftsman alike as goldsmith, sculptor and painter and 
particularly distinguished as a teacher. In his studio Leonardo 
worked for several years (c. 1470-1477) in the company of 
Lorenzo di Credi and other less celebrated pupils He had soon 
learnt all that Verrocchio had to teach — more than all, if we are 
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to believe the oft-told tale of the figure, or figures, executed by the 
pupil in the picture of Christ’s Baptism designed by the master for 
the monks of Vallombrosa. The work in question is now in the 
Uffizi, at Florence. According to Vasari the angel kneeling on the 
left was put in by Leonardo. The picture, originally painted in 
tempera, has suffered much from later repaints in oil, rendering 
exact judgment difficult. The work was probably done in or about 
1470, when Leonardo was 18 years old. By 1472 we find him 
enrolled in the lists of the painters’ guild at Florence. Here he con- 
tinued to live and work for ten or eleven years longer. 

Up till 1477 he is still spoken of as a pupil or apprentice of Ver- 
rocchio; but in that year he seems to have been taken into 
special favour by Lorenzo the Magnificent, and to have worked 
as an independent artist under his patronage until 1482-83. 
In 1478 we find him receiving an important commission from the 
signory, and in 1480 another from the monks of San Donato in 
Scopeto. 

Student of Nature. — Leonardo was not one of those artists 
of the Renaissance who sought the means of reviving the ancient 
glories of art mainly in the imitation of ancient models. The 
antiques of the Medici gardens seem to have had little influence 
on him beyond that of generally stimulating his passion for per- 
fection. By his own instincts he was an exclusive student of 
nature. From his earliest days he had flung himself upon that 
study with an unprecedented ardour of delight and curiosity. In 
drawing from life he had early found the way to unite precision 
with freedom and fire — the subtlest accuracy of expressive 
definition with vital movement and rhythm of line — as no 
draughtsman had been able to unite them before. 

He was the first painter to recognize the play of light and shade 
as among the most significant and attractive of the world’s ap- 
pearances, the earlier schools having with one consent subordinated 
light and shade to colour and outline. Nor was he a student of the 
broad, usual, patent appearances only of the world; its fugitive, 
fantastic, unaccustomed appearances attracted him most of all. 
Strange shapes of hills and rocks, rare plants and animals, unusual 
faces and figures of men, questionable smiles and expressions, 
whether beautiful or grotesque, farfetched objects and curiosities, 
were things he loved to pore upon and keep in memory. Neither 
did he stop at mere appearances of any kind, but, having stamped 
the image of things upon his brain, went on indefatigably to probe 
their hidden laws and causes. The laws of light and shade, the 
laws of “perspective,” including optics and the physiology of 
the eye, the laws of human and animal anatomy and muscular 
movement, those of the growth and structure of plants and of the 
powers and properties of water, all these and much more fur- 
nished food to his insatiable spirit of inquiry. Lastly, Leonardo 
is related to have begun work in sculpture about this time by 
modelling several heads of smiling women and children. 

Early Paintings, 1470-82. — Of certified paintings produced 
by the young genius, during his apprenticeship or in his inde- 
pendent years at Florence (about 1470-82), very few are extant, 
and the two most important are incomplete. A small and charm- 
ing strip of an oblong “Annunciation” at the Louvre is generally 
accepted as his work, done soon after 1470. This is not very 
compatible in style with another and larger, much debated “An- 
nunciation” at the Uifizi, which manifestly came from the work- 
shop of Verrocchio about 1473-74, and which many critics claim 
confidently for the young Leonardo. It may have been joint 
studio-work of Verrocchio and his pupils including Leonardo, who 
certainly was concerned in it, since a study for the sleeve of the 
angel, preserved at Christ Church, Oxford, is unquestionably by 
his hand. The landscape, with its mysterious spiry mountains and 
winding waters, is very Leonardesque both in this picture and in 
another contemporary product of the workshop, or as some think 
of Leonardo’s hand, namely a very highly and coldly finished 
small “Madonrfa with a Pink” at Munich. The likeness he is 
recorded to have painted of Ginevra de’ Bend used to be tra- 
ditionally identified with the fine portrait of a matron at the Pitti 
absurdly known as La Monaca : more lately it has been recognized 
in a rather dull, expressionless Verrocchiesque portrait of a young 
woman with a fanciful background of pine-sprays in the Liech- 


tenstein gallery at Vienna. Neither attribution can be counted 
convincing. Several works of sculpture, including a baVrelief at 
Pistoia and a small terra-cotta model of a *St. John at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, have also been claimed, but without • 
general consent, as the young master’s handiwork. Of many bril- 
liant early drawings by him, the first that can be dated is a study 
of landscape done in 1473. A magnificent silver-point head of a 
Roman warrior at the British Museum was clearly done, from or 
for a bas-relief, under the immediate influence of Verrocchio. A 
number of studies of heads in pen or silver-point, with some 
sketches for Madonnas, including a charming series in the British 
Museum for a “Madonna with the Cat,” may belong to the same 
years or the first years of his independence. A sheet with two 
studies of heads bears a ms. note of 1478, saying that in one of 
the last months of that year he began painting the “Two Maries.” 
One of the two may have been a picture of the Virgin appearing to 
St. Bernard, which we know he was commissioned to paint in that 
year for a chapel in the Palace of the Signory, but never finished: 
the commission was afterwards transferred to Filippino Lippi, 
whose performance is now in the Badia. One of the two heads on 
this dated sheet may probably have been a study for the same 
St. Bernard; it was used afterwards by some follower for a St. 
Leonard in a stiff and vapid “Ascension of Christ,” wrongly at- 
tributed to the master himself in the Berlin museum. A pen- 
drawing representing a ringleader of the Pazzi conspiracy, Ber- 
nardo Baroncclli, hung out of a window of the Bargello after his 
surrender by the sultan at Constantinople to the emissaries of 
Florence, can be dated from its subject as done in December 1479. 

Early Drawings. — A number of his best drawings of the next 
following years are preparatory pen-studies for an altarpiece 
of the “Adoration of the Magi,” undertaken early in 1481 on the 
commission of the monks of S. Donato at Scopeto. The prepara- 
tion in monochrome for this picture, a work of extraordinary 
power both of design and physiognomical expression, is pre- 
served at the Uffizi, but the painting itself was never carried out, 
and after Leonardo’s failure to fulfil his contract Filippino Lippi 
had once more to be employed in his place. Of equal or even 
more intense power, though of narrower scope, is an unfinished 
monochrome preparation for a St. Jerome, found accidentally 
at Rome by Cardinal Fesch and now in the Vatican gallery; this 
also seems to belong to the first Florentine period, but is not 
mentioned in documents. 

Studies in Applied Science. — Leonardo was already ardently 
feeling his way in the work of experimental study and observa- 
tion in every branch of theoretical or applied science in which 
any beginning had been made in his age, as well as in some in 
which he was himself the first pioneer. He was full of new ideas 
concerning both the laws and the applications of mechanical 
forces. His architectural and engineering projects were of a 
daring which amazed even the fellow-citizens of Alberti and 
Brunelleschi. History presents few figures more attractive to the 
mind’s eye than that of Leonardo during this period of bis all- 
capable and dazzling youth. 

Leonardo w'ould even in youth seclude himself for a season in 
complete intellectual absorption, forgetful of rest and food. But 
we have to picture him as anon gathering about him a tatterde- 
malion company, and jesting with them until they were in fits of 
laughter, for the sake of observing their burlesque physiognomies; 
anon as eagerly frequenting the society of men of science and 
learning of an older generation like the mathematician Benedetto 
Aritmetico, the physician, geographer and astronomer Paolo Tos- 
canelli, the famous Greek Aristotelian Giovanni Argiropoulo; or 
as out-rivalling all the youth of the city by charm of recitation, 
by skill in music and by feats of strength and horsemanship; or 
again as standing radiant in his rose-coloured cloak and his rich 
gold hair among the throng of young and old on the piazza, and 
holding them spellbound while he expatiated on the great projects 
in art and mechanics that were teeming in his mind. 

Ludovico Sforza. — He was ready to leave Florence when the 
chance was offered him of fixed service at. the court of Ludovico 
Sforza (il Moro) at Milan. Soon after that prince had firmly 
established his power as nominal guardian and protector of his 
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gephew (Sian Galeazzo but really as usurping ruler of the State, 
he revived a prdject previously mooted for the erection of an 
equestrian monument in honour of the founder of his house’s 
greatness, Francesco Sforza. Ludovico employed the talents of 
a number of court poets and artists, who in public recitation 
and pageant, in emblematic picture and banner and device, pro- 
claimed the wisdom and kindness of his guardianship and the 
wickedness of his assailants. That Leonardo was among the 
artists thus employed is proved both by notes and projects among 
his mss. and by allegoric sketches still extant. Several such 
sketches are at Christ Church, Oxford: one shows a horned hag 
or she-fiend urging her hounds to an attack on the state of Milan 
and* baffled by the Prudence and Justice of II Moro (all this 
made clear by easily recognizable emblems). 

Engineering and Architectural Plans. — It must have been 
the pestilence decimating Milan in 1484-85 which gave occa- 
sion to the projects submitted by Leonardo to Ludovico for 
breaking up the city and reconstructing it on improved sanitary 
principles. To 1485-86 also appears to belong the inception of his 
elaborate though unfulfilled architectural plans for beautifying 
and strengthening the Castello, the great stronghold of the ruling 
power in the state. Very soon afterwards he must have begun 
work upon his plans and models, undertaken during an acute 
phase of the competition which the task had called forth between 
German and Italian architects, for another momentous enterprise, 
the completion of Milan cathedral. Extant records of payments 
made to him in connection with these architectural plans extend 
from Aug. 1487 to May 1490: in the upshot none of them was 
carried out. 

From the beginning of his residence with Ludovico his combina- 
tion of unprecedented mechanical ingenuity with apt allegoric 
ifivention and courtly charm had made him the directing spirit in 
all court ceremonies and festivities. Meanwhile he was filling his 
note-books as busily as ever with the results of his studies in 
statics and dynamics, in human anatomy, geometry and the 
phenomena of light and shade. It is probable that from the 
first he had not forgotten his great task of the Sforza monu- 
ment, with its attendant researches in equine movement and 
anatomy, and in the science and art of bronze casting on a great 
scale. The many existing sketches for the work (of which the 
chief collection is at Windsor) cannot be distinctly dated. In 
1490, the seventh year of his residence at Milan, after some 
expressions of impatience on the part of his patron, he had all 
but got his model ready for display on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of Ludovico with Beatrice d’Este, but at the last moment 
was dissatisfied with what he had done and determined to begin 
all over again. 

In the same year, 1490, Leonardo enjoyed some months of 
uninterrupted mathematical and physical research in the libraries 
and among the learned men of Pavia, whither he had been called 
to advise on some architectural difficulties concerning the cathe- 
dral. Here also the study of an ancient equestrian monument 
(the so-called Regisole, destroyed in 1796) gave him fresh ideas 
for his Francesco Sforza. The following years the ever-increasing 
gaiety and splendour of the Milanese court gave him continual 
employment as a masque and pageant-master and in the composi- 
tion and recitation of jests, tales, fables and “prophecies” ( i.e ., 
moral and social satires and allegories cast in the future tense); 
among his mss. occur the drafts of many such, some of them both 
profound and pungent. 

Bronze of Francesco Sforza. — ^Meanwhile he was again at 
work upon the monument to Francesco Sforza, and this time to 
practical purpose. When ambassadors from Austria came to Milan 
towards the close of 1493, the finished colossal model, 26 ft. high, 
was at last in its place in the courtyard of the Castello. Con- 
temporary accounts attest the magnificence of the work and the 
enthusiasm it excited, but are not precise enough to enable us to 
judge to which of the two main groups of extant sketches its 
design corresponded. One of these groups shows the horse and 
rider in relatively tranquil march, in the manner of the Gatte- 
malata monument put up 50 years before by Donatello at Padua 
and Ihe Colleoni monument on which Verocchio was now engaged 
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at Venice. Another group of sketches shows the horse galloping 
or rearing in violent action, in some instances in the act of 
trampling a fallen enemy. Neither is it possible to discriminate 
with certainty the sketches intended for the Sforza monument 
from others which Leonardo may have done in view of another 
and later commission for an equestrian statue, namely, that in 
honour of Ludovico’s great enemy, Gian Giacomo Trivulzio. 

The year 1494 was one of special importance in the prodi- 
giously versatile activities of Leonardo da Vinci. Documents show 
him, among other things, planning during an absence of several 
months from the city vast new engineering works for improving 
the irrigation and water-ways of the Lomellina and adjacent 
regions of the Lombard plain; ardently studying phenomena of 
storm and lightning, of river action and of mountain structure; 
co-operating with his friend, Donato Bramante, the great archi- 
tect, in fresh designs for the improvement and embellishment of 
the Castello at Milan; and petitioning the duke to secure him 
proper payment for a Madonna lately executed with the help of 
his pupil, Ambrogio de Predis, for the brotherhood of the Con- 
ception of St. Francis at Milan. (This is almost certainly the 
fine, slightly altered second version of the “Virgin of the Rocks,” 
now in the National Gallery, London. The original and earlier 
version is one of the glories of the Louvre, and shows far more of 
a Florentine and less of a Milanese character than the London 
picture.) In the same year, 1494, or early in the next, Leonardo, 
if Vasari is to be trusted, paid a visit to Florence to take part in 
deliberations concerning the projected new council-hall to be 
constructed in the palace of the Signory. 

“Last Supper” (Cenacolo). — Recent research has proved that 
it was in 1494 that Leonardo got to work in earnest on what was 
to prove not only by far his greatest but by far his most expedi- 
tiously and steadily executed work in painting. This was the 
“Last Supper” undertaken for the refectory of the convent church 
of Sta. Maria delle Grazie at Milan on the joint commission (as 
it would appear) of Ludovico and of the monks themselves. This 
picture, the world-famous “Cenacolo” of Leonardo, has been 
the subject of much erroneous legend and. much misdirected 
experiment. The intensity of intellectual and manual application 
which Leonardo threw into the work is proved by the fact that 
he finished it within four years. 

Medium Employed . — He painted the picture on the wall in 
tempera, not, according to the legend which sprung up within 
twenty years of its completion, in oil. The tempera vehicle, per- 
haps including new experimental ingredients, did not long hold 
firmly to its plaster ground, nor that to the wall. Flaking and 
scaling set in; hard crusts of mildew formed, dissolved and re- 
formed with changes of weather over both the loosened parts 
and those that remained firm. Decade after decade these proc- 
esses went on, a rain of minute scales and grains falling, accord- 
ing to one witness, continually from the surface, till the picture 
seemed to be perishing altogether. In the 18th century attempts 
were first made at restoration. They all proceeded on the false 
assumption, dating from the early years of the 1 6th century, that 
the work had been executed in oil. With oil it was accordingly at 
one time saturated in hopes of reviving the colours. Other ex- 
perimenters tried various “secrets,” which for the most part meant 
deleterious glues and varnishes. Fortunately not very much of 
actual repainting was accomplished except on some parts of the 
garments. The chief operations were carried on by Bellotti in 
1726, by Mazza in 1770, and by Barezzi in 1819 and the follow- 
ing years. None of them arrested, some actually accelerated, the 
natural agencies of decay. 

Yet this mere ghost of a picture, this evocation, half vanished 
as it was, by a great world-genius of a mighty spiritual world- 
event, remained a thing indescribably impressive. The ghost has 
now been brought back to much of true life again by the skill 
of the most scrupulous of all restorers, Cavaliere Cavenaghi, who, 
found it possible to secure to the wall the innumerable blistered 
flakes and scales of the original work that yet remained, to clear 
the surface thus obtained of much of the obliterating accretions 
and to bring the whole to unity by touching tenderly in with 
tempera the spots and spaces actually left bare. A further gain 
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obtained through these operations has been the uncovering, im- 
mediately above the main subject, of a beautiful scheme of 
painted lunettes and vaultings, the lunettes filled by Leonardo’s 
hand with inscribed scutcheons and interlaced plait or knot orna- 
ments (intrecciamenti) , the vaultings with stars on a blue ground. 

Composition. — Leonardo’s “Last Supper,” for all its injuries, 
became from the first for all Christendom the typical representa- 
tion of the scene. Goethe in his famous criticism has said all 
that needs to be said of it. The painter has departed from prece- 
dent in grouping the disciples, with their Master in the midst, 
along the far side and the two ends of a long, narrow table, and 
in leaving the near or service side of the table towards the spec- 
tator free. The chamber is seen in a perfectly symmetrical per- 
spective, its rear wall pierced by three plain openings which admit 
the sense of quiet distance and mystery from the open landscape 
beyond; by the central of these openings, which is the widest of 
the three, the head and shoulders of the Saviour are framed in. 
On His right and left are ranged the disciples in equal numbers. 
The furniture and accessories of the chamber, very simply con- 
ceived, have been rendered with scrupulous exactness and dis- 
tinctness; yet they leave to the human and dramatic elements the 
absolute mastery of the scene. The serenity of the holy company 
has within a moment been broken by the words of their Master, 
“One of you shall betray Me.” In the agitation of their con- 
sciences and affections, the disciples have started into groups or 
clusters along the table, some standing, some still remaining 
seated. There are four of these groups, of three disciples each, 
and each group is harmoniously interlinked by some natural con- 
necting action with the next. Leonardo, though no special student 
of the Greeks, has perfectly carried out the Greek principle of 
expressive variety in particulars subordinated to general sym- 
metry. He has used all his acquired science of linear and aerial 
perspective to create an almost complete illusion to the eye, but 
an illusion that has in it nothing trivial, and in heightening our 
sense of the material reality of the scene only heightens its pro- 
found spiritual impressiveness and gravity. The results of his 
intensest meditations on the psychology and the human and divine 
significance of the event (on which he has left some pregnant 
hints in written words of his own) are perfectly fused with those 
of his subtlest technical calculations on the rhythmical balanc- 
ing of groups and arrangement of figures in space. 

Preparatory Sketches. — Of authentic preparatory studies for 
this work there remain but few. There is a sheet at the Louvre 
of much earlier date than the first idea or commission for this 
particular picture, containing some nude sketches for the arrange- 
ment of the subject; another later and farther advanced, but 
still probably anterior to the practical commission, at Venice, 
and a ms. sheet of great interest at the Victoria and Albert 
museum, on which the painter has noted in writing the dramatic 
motives appropriate to the several disciples. At Windsor and 
Milan are a few finished studies in red chalk for the heads. A 
highly-reputed series of life-sized chalk drawings of the same 
heads, of which the greater portion is at Weimar, consists of early 
copies, and is interesting though having no just claim to origi- 
nality. Scarcely less doubtful is the celebrated unfinished and 
injured study of the head of Christ at the Brera, Milan. 

Interior Decorations. — Leonardo had formed a new and 
close friendship with Luca Pacioli of Borgo San Sepolcro, the 
great mathematician, whose Sumtna de aritmetica, geometrica , 
etc., he had eagerly bought at Pavia on its first appearance, and 
who arrived at the court of Milan about the moment of the com- 
pletion of the “Cenacolo.” The two begin working together on 
the materials for Pacioli’s next book, De divine proportione. But 
he was soon called away by Ludovico to a different under- 
taking, the completion of the interior decorations, already begun 
by another hand and interrupted, of certain chambers of the 
Castello called the Saletta Negra and the Sola Grande delV Asse, 
or Sola della Torre. When, in the last decade of the 19th century, 
Work's of thorough architectural investigation and repair were 
undertaken in that building under the superintendence of Senatore 
Luca Beltrami, a devoted foreign student, Dr. Paul Miiller- 
Walde, obtained leave to scrape for traces of Leonardo’s handi- 


work beneath the replastered and white-washed walls ai!d ceilings 
of chambers that might be identified with thdse. In the great 
Sola delV Asse (or della Torre) abundant traces of Leonardo’s, 
own hand were found, in the shape of a decoration of intricate 
geometrical knot or plait work combined with natural leafage; 
the abstract puzzle-pattern, of a kind in which Leonardo took 
peculiar pleasure, intermingling in cunning play* and contrast 
with a pattern of living boughs and leaves exquisitely dr&wn in 
free and vital growth. Sufficient portions of this design were 
found in good preservation to enable the whole to be accurately 
restored. Leonardo was rewarded in 1498 (ready money being 
with difficulty forthcoming and his salary being long in arrears) by 
the gift of a suburban garden outside the Porta Vercelli. 

Work as Military Engineer. — He was then called away on 
duty as chief military engineer ( ingegnere camerale) with the 
special charge of inspecting and maintaining all the canals and 
waterways of the duchy. Dangers were accumulating upon Ludo- 
vico and the state of Milan. France had become Ludovico’s 
enemy; and Louis XII., the pope and Venice had formed a league 
to divide his principality among them. Ludovico travelled to 
Innsbruck, the better to push his interests (Sept. 1499). In 
his absence Louis XII. invaded the Milanese, and the officers 
left in charge of the city surrendered it without striking a blow. 
The French ’ lieutenant in Milan, Gian Giacomo Trivulzio, the 
embittered enemy of Ludovico, began exercising a vindictive 
tyranny over the city which had so long accepted the sway 
of the usurper. Great artists were usually exempt from the 
consequences of political revolutions, and Trivulzio, now or 
later, commissioned Leonardo to design an equestrian monument 
to himself. Leonardo, having remained unmolested at Milan for 
two months under the new regime, but knowing that Ludovico 
was preparing a great stroke for the re-establishment of his power, 
and that fresh convulsions must ensue, thought it best to provide 
for his own security. In December he left Milan with his friend 
Luca Pacioli, having first sent some of his modest savings to 
Florence for investment. His intention was to watch events. 
They took a turn which made him a stranger to Milan for the 
next seven years. 

Ludovico, at the head of an army of Swiss mercenaries, re- 
turned victoriously in Feb. 1500, and was welcomed by a popu- 
lation disgusted with the oppression of the invaders. But in April 
he was once more overthrown by the French in a battle fought 
at Novara. Ludovico was taken prisoner and carried to France; 
the city, which had been strictly spared on the first entry of 
Louis XII., was entered and sacked; and the model of Leonardo’s 
great statue made a butt (as eye witnesses tell) for Gascon arch- 
ers. Two years later we find the duke Ercole of Ferrara begging 
the French king’s lieutenant in Milan to let him have the model, 
injured as it was, for the adornment of his own city; but nothing 
came of the petition, and within a short time it seems to have 
been totally broken up. 

Work at Milan (1483-99). — Thus, of Leonardo’s sixteen 
years’ work at Milan (1483-99) the results actually remaining are 
as follows: * 

“Virgin of the Rocks. ” — The Louvre “Virgin of the Rocks” 
possibly, i.e. f as to its execution; the conception and style are 
essentially Florentine, carried out by Leonardo to a point of 
intense and almost glittering finish, of quintessential, almost over- 
strained, refinement in design and expression, and invested with 
a new element of romance by the landscape in which the scene 
is set — a strange watered country of basaltic caves and arches, 
with the lights and shadows striking sharply and yet mysteriously 
among rocks, some upright, some jutting, some pendent, all tufted 
here and there with exquisite growths of shrub and flower. The 
National Gallery “Virgin of the Rocks” certainly, with help from 
Ambrogio de Predis; in this the Florentine character of the 
original is modified by an admixture of Milanese elements, the 
tendency to harshness and over-elaboration of detail softened, 
the strained action of the angel’s pointing hand altogether dropped, 
while in many places pupils’ work seems recognizable beside that 
of the master. The “Last Supper” of Sta. Maria delle Grazie, his 
masterpiece; as to its history and present condition enough has 
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been sait^. The decorations of the ceiling of the Sala della Torre 
in the Castello. Other paintings done by him at Milan are men- 
tioned, and attempts have been made to identify them with works 
still existing. He is known to have painted portraits of two of the 
king’s mistresses, Cecilia Gallerani and Lucrezia Crivelli. Cecilia 
Gallerani used to be identified as a lady with ringlets and a lute, 
depicted in a portrait at Milan, now rightly assigned to Bartol- 
ommeo Veneto. More lately she has by some been conjecturally 
recognized in a doubtful, though Leonardesque, portrait of a lady 
with a weasel in the Czartoryski collection at Cracow. Lucrezia 
Crivelli has, with no better reason, been identified with the 
famous “Belle Ferronniere” (a mere misnomer, caught from the 
true name of another portrait which used to hang near it) at the 
Louvre; this last is fine work of one of his pupils. Mention 
is made of a “Nativity” painted for and sent to the emperor 
Maximilian, and also apparently of some picture painted for 
Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary; both are lost or at least 
unidentified. 

Milan Pupils . — The painters especially recorded as Leonardo’s 
immediate pupils during this part of his life at Milan are the two 
before mentioned, Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio and Ambrogio 
Preda or de Predis, with Marco d’Oggionno and Andrea Salai, 
the last apparently less a fully-trained painter than a studio 
assistant and personal attendant, devotedly attached and faithful 
in both capacities. Leonardo’s own native Florentine manner had 
at first been not a little modified by that of the Milanese school 
as he found it represented in the works of such men as Braman- 
tino, Borgognone and Zenale; but his genius had in its turn reacted 
far more strongly upon the younger members of the school, and 
exercised, now or later, a transforming and dominating influence 
not only upon his immediate pupils, but upon men like Luini, 
Giampetrino, Bazzi, Cesare da Sesto and indeed the whole Lom- 
bard school in the early 15th century. Of sculpture done by him 
during this period we have no remains, only the tragically tantaliz- 
ing history of the Sforza monument. Of drawings there are very 
many, including few only for the “Last Supper,” many for the 
Sforza monument, as well as the multitude of sketches, scientific 
and other, which we find intermingled among the vast body of 
his miscellaneous mss., notes and records. In mechanical, scien- 
tific and theoretical studies of all kinds it was a period, as these 
mss. attest, of extraordinary activity and self-development. 

The occurrence of the words “Achademia Leonardi Vinci” on 
certain engravings, done after his drawings, of geometric “knots” 
or puzzle-patterns (things for which we have already learned his 
partiality), does not prove the existence of an Academy at Milan 
in the sense now attached to the word. His many-sided and far- 
reaching studies in experimental science were mainly his own, 
conceived and carried out long in advance of his time, and in 
communion with only such more or less isolated spirits as were 
advancing along one or another of the same paths of knowledge. 

Venice and Florence, 1499. — When Leonardo and Luca Paci- 
oli left Milan in Dec. 1499, their destination was Venice. They 
made a brief stay at Mantua, where Leonardo was graciously 
received by the duchess Isabella Gonzaga, the most cultured of 
the many cultured great ladies of her time, whose portrait he 
promised to paint on a future day; meantime he made the fine 
chalk drawing of her now at the Louvre. Arrived at Venice, he 
seems to have occupied himself chiefly with studies in mathe- 
matics and cosmography. In April the friends heard of the second 
and final overthrow of Ludovico il Moro, and at that news, giving 
up all idea of a return to Milan, moved on to Florence, which 
they found depressed both by internal troubles and by the pro- 
traction of the indecisive and inglorious war with Pisa. Here 
Leonardo undertook to paint an altar-piece for the Church of the 
Annunziata, Filippino Lippi, who had already received the com- 
mission, courteously retiring from it in his favour. A year passed 
by, and no progress had been made with the painting. 

Questions of physical geography and engineering engrossed him 
as much as ever. He writes to correspondents making enquiries 
about the tides in the Euxine and Caspian Seas. He reports for 
the information of the Arte de * Mercanti on the precautions to 
be taken against a threatening landslip on the hill of S. Salvatore 
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dell’ Osservanza. He submits drawings and models for the canali- 
zation and control of the Waters of the Arno, and propounds, 
with compulsive eloquence and conviction, a scheme for trans- 
porting the Baptistery of St. John, the “bel San Giovanni” of 
Dante, to another part of the city, and elevating it on a stately 
basement of marble. 

Annunziata Cartoons. — The Servite brothers of the Annunzi- 
ata were growing impatient for the completion of their altar- 
piece. In April 1501 Leonardo had only finished the cartoon, and 
this all Florence flocked to see and admire. Isabella Gonzaga, 
who cherished the hope that he might be induced permanently 
to attach himself to the court of Mantua, wrote about this time 
to ask news of him, and to beg for a painting from him for her 
study, already adorned with masterpieces by the first hands of 
Italy, or at least for a “small Madonna, devout and sweet as is 
natural to him.” In reply her correspondent says that the master 
is wholly taken up with geometry and very impatient of the 
brush, but at the same time tells her all about his just completed 
cartoon for the Annunziata. The subject was the Virgin seated 
in the lap of St. Anne, bending forward to hold her child who 
had half escaped from her embrace to play with a lamb upon 
the ground. The description answers exactly to the composition 
of the celebrated picture of the Virgin and St. Anne at the Louvre. 
A cartoon of this composition in the Esterhazy collection at 
Vienna is held to be only a copy, and the original cartoon must 
be regarded as lost. 

But another of kindred though not identical motive has come 
down to us and is preserved in the Diploma gallery at the Royal 
Academy. In this work St. Anne, pointing upward with her left 
hand, smiles with an intense look of wondering questioning, 
inward sweetness into the face of the Virgin, who in her turn 
smiles down upon her child as He leans from her lap to give the 
blessing to the little St. John standing beside her. Evidently two 
different though nearly related designs had been maturing in 
Leonardo’s mind. A rough first sketch for the motive of the 
Academy cartoon is in the British Museum; one for the motive 
of the lost cartoon and of the Louvre picture is at Venice. No 
painting by Leonardo from the Academy cartoon exists, but in 
the Ambrosiana at Milan there is one by Luini, with the figure 
of St. Joseph added. It remains a matter of debate whether 
the Academy cartoon or that shown by Leonardo at the Annun- 
ziata in 1501 was the earlier. The probabilities seem in favour 
of the Academy cartoon. This, whether done at Milan or at 
Florence, is in any case a typically perfect and harmonious 
example of the master’s Milanese manner; while in the other 
composition with the lamb the action and attitude of the Virgin 
are somewhat strained, and the original relation between her head 
and her mother’s, lovely both in design and expression, is lost. 

In spite of the universal praise of his cartoon, Leonardo did 
not persevere with the picture, and the monks of the Annunziata 
had to give back the commission to Filippino Lippi, at whose 
death the task was completed by Perugino. It remains un- 
certain whether a small Madonna with distaff and spindle, which 
the correspondent of Isabella Gonzaga reports Leonardo as 
having begun for one Robertet, a favourite of the king of France, 
was ever finished. He painted one portrait, it is said, at this 
time, that of Ginevra Benci, a kinswoman, perhaps sister, of 
a youth Giovanni di Amerigo Benci, who shared his passion for 
cosmographical studies; and probably began another, the famous 
“La Gioconda,” which was only finished four years afterwards. 
The gonfalionere Soderini offered him in vain, to do with it what 
he would, the huge half-spoiled block of marble out of which 
Michelangelo three years later wrought his “David.” 

Cesare Borgia (1502). — In the spring of 1502 he took service 
with Cesare Borgia, duke of Valentinois, occupied in consolidating 
his recent conquests in the Romagna. Between May 1502 and 
March 1503 Leonardo travelled as chief engineer to Duke Caesar 
over a great part of central Italy. Starting with a visit to Piom- 
bino, on the coast opposite Elba, he went by way of Siena to 
Urbino, where he made drawings and began works; was thence 
hastily summoned by way of Pesaro and Rimini to Cesena ; spent 
two months between there and Cesenatico, projecting and direct- 
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ing canal and harbour works, and planning the restoration of the 
palace of Frederic II.; thence hurriedly joined his master, momen- 
tarily besieged by enemies at Imola; followed him probably to Si- 
nigaglia and Perugia, through the whirl of storms and surprises, 
vengeances and treasons, which marked his course that winter, and 
finally, by way of Chiusi and Acquapendente, as far as Orvieto 
and probably to Rome, where Caesar arrived on the 14th of 
February 1503. The pope’s death and Caesar’s own downfall 
were not destined to be long delayed. But Leonardo apparently 
had already had enough of that service, and was back at Florence 
in March. He has left dated notes and drawings made at most of 
the stations we have named, besides a set of six large-scale maps 
drawn minutely with his own hand, and including nearly the whole 
territory of the Maremma, Tuscany and Umbria between the 
Apennines and the Tyrrhene sea. 

Battle-piece for Florence. — At Florence he was at last per- 
suaded, on the initiative of Piero Soderini, to undertake for his 
native city a work of painting as great as that with which he had 
adorned Milan. This was a battle-piece to decorate one of the 
walls of the new council-hall in the palace of the signory. He 
chose an episode in the victory won by the generals of the republic 
in 1440 over Niccolo Piccinino near a bridge at Anghiari, in the 
upper valley of the Tiber. To the young Michelangelo was pres- 
ently entrusted a rival battle-piece to be painted on another wall 
of the same apartment; he chose, as is well known, a surprise of 
the Florentine forces in the act of bathing near Pisa. 

In one of the sections of his projected Treatise on Painting , 
Leonardo has detailed at length, and obviously from his own 
observation, the pictorial aspects of a battle. In his mss. there 
occur almost as many trenchant sayings on life and human affairs 
as on art and natural law; and of war he has disposed in two 
words as a “bestial frenzy” ( pazzia bestialissima ) . In his design 
for the Hall of Council he set himself to depict this frenzy at its 
fiercest. He chose the moment of a terrific struggle for the colours 
between the opposing sides; hence the work became commonly 
known as the “Battle of the Standard.” Judging by the accounts 
of those who saw it, and the fragmentary evidences which re- 
main, the tumultuous medley of men and horses, and the ex- 
pressions of martial fury and despair, must have been conceived 
and rendered with a mastery not less commanding than had been 
the looks and gestures of bodeful sorrow and souls perplexity 
among the quiet company on the convent wall at Milan. The place 
assigned to Leonardo for the preparation of his cartoon was the 
Sala del Papa at Santa Maria Novella. He for once worked 
steadily and unremittingly at his task. His accounts with the 
signory enable us to follow its progress step by step. 

Influence on Contemporaries. — He had finished the cartoon 
in less than two years (1504-05), and when it was exhibited along 
with that of Michelangelo, the two rival works seemed to all men 
a new revelation of the powers of art, and served as a model 
and example of the students of that generation, as the frescoes 
of Masaccio in the Carmine had served to those of two generations 
earlier. The young Raphael, whose incomparable instinct for 
rhythmical design had been trained hitherto on subjects of holy 
quietude and rapt contemplation according to the traditions of 
Umbrian art, learnt from Leonardo’s example to apply the same 
instinct to themes of violent action and strife. From the same 
example Fra Bartolommeo and a crowd of other Florentine paint- 
ers of the rising or risen generation took in like manner a new 
impulse. The master lost no time in proceeding to the execution 
of his design upon the mural surface; this time he had devised 
a technical method of which, after a preliminary trial in the 
Sala del Papa, he regarded the success as certain; the colours, 
whether tempera or other remains in doubt, were to be laid on a 
specially prepared ground, and then both colours and ground made 
secure upon the wall by the application of heat. When the cen- 
tral group was done the heat was applied, but it was found to 
take effect unequally; the colours in the upper part ran or scaled 
from the wall, and the result was a failure more or less complete. 
The unfinished and decayed painting remained for some 50 years 
on the wall, but after 1560 was covered over with new frescoes 
by Vasari. 


The cartoon did not last so long. After doing its work as the 
most inspiring of all examples for students it seems to nave been 
cut up. When Leonardo left Italy for good in 1516 he is recorded 
to have left “the greater part of it” in deposit at the hospital 
of S. Maria Nuova, where he was accustomed also to deposit his 
moneys, and whence it seems before long to have disappeared. 
Our only existing memorials of the great work are a number of 
small pen-studies of fighting men and horses, three splendid 
studies in red chalk at Budapest for heads in the principal group, 
one head at Oxford copied by a contemporary of the size of the 
original cartoon (above life); a tiny sketch, also at Oxford, by 
Raphael after the principal group; an engraving done by Zacchia 
of Lucca in 1558 not after the original but after a copy; a 16th- 
century Flemish drawing of the principal group, and another, 
splendidly spirited, by Rubens, both copies of copies; with Ede- 
linck’s fine engraving after the Rubens drawing. 

Mona Lisa (La Gioconda). — During these years, 1503-06, 
Leonardo also finished the portrait of Madonna Lisa, the Nea- 
politan wife of Zanobi del Giocondo. In this lady he had found 
a sitter whose face and smile possessed in a singular degree the 
haunting, enigmatic charm in which he delighted. He worked, it 
is said, at her portrait during some portion of four successive 
years, causing music to be played during the sittings that the rapt 
expression might not fade from off her countenance. The picture 
was bought afterwards by Francis I. for 4,000 gold florins, and is 
now one of the glories of the Louvre. The portrait casts an irre- 
sistible spell alike by subtlety of expression, by refinement and 
precision of drawing, and by the romantic invention of its back- 
ground. It has been the theme of endless critical rhapsodies, 
among which that of Pater is perhaps the most imaginative as it 
is the best known. 

Louis XII. — In the spring of 1506 Leonardo, moved perhaps 
by chagrin at the failure of his work in the Hall of Council, ac- 
cepted a pressing invitation to Milan, from Charles d’Amboise, 
Marechal de Chaumont, the lieutenant of the French king in 
Lombardy. The leave of absence granted to him by the signory 
on the request of the French viceroy was for three months only. 
The period was several times extended, at first grudgingly, Soderini 
complaining that Leonardo had treated the republic ill in the 
matter of the battle picture; whereupon the painter honourably 
offered to refund the money paid, an offer which the signory as 
honourably refused. Louis XII. sent messages urgently desiring 
that Leonardo should await his own arrival in Milan, having seen 
a small Madonna by him in France (probably that painted for 
Robertet) and hoping to obtain from him works of the same class 
and perhaps a portrait. The king arrived in May 1507, and soon 
afterwards Leonardo’s services were formally and amicably trans- 
ferred from the signory of Florence to Louis, who gave him the 
title of painter and engineer-in-ordinary. In September of the 
same year troublesome private affairs called him to Florence. His 
father had died in 1504, apparently intestate. 

There are traces of work done during his residence at Florence. 
A sheet of sketches drawn there in 1508 shows the beginning of 
a Madonna now lost except in the form of copies, one of which 
(known as the “Madonna Litta”) is at St. Petersburg (Leningrad), 
another in the Poldi-Pezzoli museum at Milan. A letter from 
Leonardo to Charles d’Amboise in 1511, announcing the end of 
his law troubles, speaks of two Madonnas of different sizes that he 
means to bring with him to Milan. Meantime the master’s main 
home and business were at Milan. He had attached to him- 
self a new and devoted young friend and pupil of noble birth, 
Francesco Melzi and was a frequent visitor at the villa of the 
Melzi family at Vaprio. 

Rome. — In 1512 the ageing master uprooted himself from 
Milan, and moved with his chattels and retinue of pupils to 
Rome, into the service of the house that first befriended him, the 
Medici. The vast enterprises of Pope Julius II. had already made 
Rome the chief seat and centre of Italian art. The accession of 
Giulio de’ Medici in 1513 under the title of Leo X. raised on 
all hands hopes of still ampler and more sympathetic patronage. 
Leonardo’s special friend at the papal court was the ’pope’s young- 
est brother, Giuliano de’ Medici, a youth who combined dissipated 
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habits wi^h thoughtful culture and a genuine interest in arts and 
sciehces. But the. conditions of the time and place proved adverse. 
The young generation held the field. Michelangelo and Raphael 
were fresh from the glory of their great achievements in the 
Sistine Chapel and the Stanze. After a stay of less than two 
years, Leonardo left Rome. On meeting Francis I., young and 
brilliant successor to Louis XII., an immediate and strong sym- 
pathy , sprang’ up, and Leonardo determined to accept the royal 
invitation to France, where a new home was offered him with 
every assurance of honour and regard. 

Amboise. — The remaining two and a half years of Leonardo’s 
life were spent at the Castle of Cloux near Amboise, which was as- 
signed, with a handsome pension, to his use. In the spring of 1518 
Leonardo had occasion to exercise his old talents as a festival- 
master when the dauphin was christened and a Medici-Bourbon 
marriage celebrated. He drew the designs for a new palace at 
Amboise and was much engaged with the project of a great canal 
to connect the Loire and Saone. An ingenious attempt has been 
made to prove, in the absence of records, that the famous spiral 
staircase at Blois was also of his designing. 

Among his visitors was a fellow-countryman, Cardinal Louis 
of Aragon, whose secretary has left an account of the day. 
Leonardo, it seems, was suffering from some form of slight 
paralysis which impaired his power of hand. But he showed 
the cardinal three pictures, the portrait of a Florentine lady 
done for Giuliano de’ Medici (the Gioconda?), the Virgin in the 
lap of St. Anne (the Louvre picture; finished at Florence or 
Milan 1 507-1 513?), and a youthful John the Baptist. The last, 
which may have been done since he settled in France, is the 
darkened and partly repainted, half-length figure in the Louvre. 
Of the “Pomona” mentioned by Lomazzo as a work of the 
Amboise time his visitor says nothing. Besides pictures, the 
master seems also to have shown and explained to his visitors 
some of his vast store of notes and observations on anatomy and 
physics. He kept hoping to get some order among his papers, the 
accumulation of more than forty years, and perhaps to give the 
world some portion of the studies they contained. But his strength 
was nearly exhausted. On Easter Eve 1519, feeling that the end 
was near, he made his will. It made provision for masses to be 
said and candles to be offered in three different churches of 
Amboise, first among them that of St. Florentin, where he desired 
to be buried, as well as for 60 poor men to serve as torch-bearers 
at his funeral. He received the sacraments of the Church and 
died on May 2, 1519. 

King Francis, then at his court of St. Germain-en-Laye, is said 
to have wept for the loss of such a servant; that he was present 
beside the death-bed and held the dying painter in his arms is 
a familiar but an untrue tale. After a temporary sepulture else- 
where his remains were transported on Aug. 12 to the cloister 
of St. t'lorentin according to his wish. He left all his mss. and 
apparently all the contents of his studio, with other gifts, to 
Melzi, whom he named executor; to Salai and to his servant 
Battista Villani a half each of his vineyard outside Milan; gifts 
of money and clothes to his maid Maturina; one of money to 
the poor of the hospital in Amboise; and to his half-brothers a 
sum of 400 ducats lying to his credit at Florence. 

Achievements. — History tells of no man gifted in the same 
degree as Leonardo was at once for art and science. In art he 
was an inheritor and perfecter, born in a day of great and many- 
sided endeavours on which he put the crown, surpassing both 
predecessors and contemporaries. In science, on the other hand, 
he was a pioneer, working wholly for the future, and in great part 
alone. That the two stupendous gifts should in some degree neu- 
tralize each other was inevitable. The mere attempt to conquer 
the kingdom of light and shade for the art of painting was des- 
tined to tax the skill of generations. Leonardo sought to achieve 
that conquest and at the same time to carry the old Florentine 
excellences of linear drawing and psychological expression to a 
perfection of which other men had not dreamed. The thirst 
for knowledge had first been aroused in him by the desire of 
perfecting the images of beauty and power which it was his 
business to create. 
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Thence there grew upon him the passion of knowledge for its 
own sake. In the splendid balance of his nature the Virgilian 
longing, rerum cognoscere causas, could never indeed wholly 
silence the call to exercise his active powers. But the powers he 
cared most to exercise ceased by degree to be those of imaginative 
creation, and came to be those of turning to practical human 
use the mastery which his studies had taught him over the forces 
of nature. In science he was the first among modern men to set 
himself most of those problems which unnumbered searchers of 
later generations have laboured severally or in concert to solve. 
A hundred years before Bacon, say those who can judge best, he 
showed a firmer grasp of the principles of experimental science 
than Bacon showed, fortified by a far wider range of actual ex- 
periment and observation. Galileo, Bacon, Newton, Harvey — 
he knew what each of them would one day discover. He was 
Watt’s precursor; only he meant steam to project a missile from 
a cannon; experts aver that, had he at his disposal some power 
like petrol, he would have completed his mechanic of aviation; 
he knew a method of remaining a long time under water, but he 
refused to tell of it because of “the evil nature of man.” Had 
Leonardo left behind him any one with zeal and knowledge enough 
to extract from the mass of his mss. some portion of his labours 
in those sciences and give them to the world, an incalculable 
impulse would have been given to all those enquiries by which 
mankind has since been striving to understand the laws of its 
being and control the conditions of its environment. As it was, 
these studies of Leonardo — “studies intense of strong and stern 
delight” — seemed to his trivial followers and biographers merely 
his whims and fancies, ghiribizzi, things to be spoken of slight- 
ingly and with apology. The mss., with the single exception of 
some of those relating to painting, lay unheeded and undivulged 
until the present generation. 

So much for the intellectual side of Leonardo’s character. As 
a moral being we are less able to discern what he was like. The 
man who carried in his brain so many images of subtle beauty, 
as well as so much of the hidden science of the future, must 
have lived spiritually, in the main, alone. Of things communi- 
cable he was at the same time, as we have said, communicative — 
a genial companion, a generous and loyal friend, impressing all 
with whom he was brought in contact by the power and the charm 
of genius, and inspiring fervent devotion and attachment in 
friends and pupils. We see him full of tenderness to animals; 
open-handed in giving, not eager in getting — “poor,” he says, 
“is the man of many wants”; not prone to resentment — “the best 
shield against injustice is to double the cloak of long-suffering”; 
zealous in labour above all men — “as a day well spent gives joy- 
ful sleep, so does a life well spent give joyful death.” 

With these instincts and maxims, and with his strength, spent 
ever tunnelling in abstruse mines of knowledge, his moral ex- 
perience is not likely to have been deeply troubled. In religion, 
he regarded the faith of his age and country at least with 
imaginative sympathy and intellectual acquiescence, if no more. 
On the political storms which shook his country and drove him 
from one employment to another, he seems to have looked not 
with the passionate participation of a Dante or a Michelangelo 
but rather with the serene detachment of a Goethe. In matters 
of the heart, if any consoling or any disturbing passion played a 
great parkin his life, we do not know it; we know only (apart 
from a few passing shadows cast by calumny and envy) of 
affectionate and dignified relations with friends, patrons and 
pupils, of public and private regard mixed in the days of his 
youth with dazzled admiration, and in those of his age with 
something of reverential awe. 

The Drawings of Leonardo . — These are among the greatest treasures 
ever given to the world by the human spirit expressing itself in pen 
and pencil. Apart from the many hundreds of illustrative pen-sketches 
scattered through his autobiographic and scientific mss., the principal 
collection is at Windsor castle (partly derived from the Arundel col- 
lection) ; others of importance are in the British Museum; at Christ 
Church, Oxford; in the Louvre, in the Uffizi, the Venice academy, the 
Royal library at Turin, the museum of Budapest, in the Bayonne 
museum and in the collection of Lord Melchett Leonardo’s chief im- 
plements were pen, silverpoint, and red and black chalk (red chalk 
especially). In silverpoint there are many beautiful drawings of his 
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earlier time, and some of his later ; but of the charming heads of women 
and young men in this material attributed to him in various collections, 
comparatively few are his own work, the majority being drawings in 
his spirit by his pupils Ambrogio Preda or Boltraffio. Leonardo 
appears to have been left-handed ; a contemporary and intimate friend, 
Luca Pacioli, speaks of his “ineffable left hand”; all the best of his 
drawings are shaded downward from left to right, which would be the 
readiest way for a left-handed man ; and his habitual eccentric practice 
of writing from right to left is much more likely to have been due to 
natural left-handedness than to any desire for mystery or concealment. 
A full critical discussion and catalogue of the extant drawings of 
Leonardo are to be found in Berenson’s Drawings of the Florentine 
Painters. 

The Writings of Leonardo. — The only printed book bearing Leo- 
nardo’s name until the recent issues of transcripts from his mss. was 
the celebrated Treatise on Painting ( Tratlato della pittura, Traill de 
la peinture ) . This consists of brief didactic chapters, or more properly 
paragraphs, of practical direction or critical remark on all the branches 
and conditions of a painter’s practice. The original ms. draft of 
Leonardo has been lost, though a great number of notes for it are scat- 
tered through the various extant volumes of his mss. The work has 
been printed in two different forms ; one of these is an abridged version 
consisting of 365 sections; the first edition of it was published in Paris 
in 1551, by Raphael Dufresne, from a ms. which he found in the Bar- 
berini library; the last, translated into English by J. F. Rigaud, in Lon- 
don, 1877. The other is a more extended version, in 912 sections, 
divided into eight books; this was printed in 1817 by Guglielmo Manzi 
at Rome, from two mss. which he had discovered in the Vatican 
library; a German translation from the same ms. has been edited by 
G. H. Ludwig in Eitelberger’s series of Quellenschriften fiir Kunstge- 
schichte (Vienna, 1882 ; Stuttgart, 1885). More recent publications of 
the Treatise on Painting are: — Leonardo da Vinci, Traktat von der 
Malerei (Jena, 1909) ; and Leonardo da Vinci , Trait l de la peinture 
(1910). On the history of the book in general see Max Jordan, Das 
Malerbuch des Leonardo da Vinci (Leipzig, 1873) • The unknown com- 
pilers of the Vatican mss. must have had before them much more of 
Leonardo’s original text than is now extant. Only about a quarter of 
the total number of paragraphs are identical with passages to be found 
in the master’s existing autograph notebooks. It is indeed doubtful 
whether Leonardo himself ever completed the ms. treatise (or treatises) 
on painting and kindred subjects mentioned by Fra Luca Pacioli and by 
Vasari, and probable that the form and order, and perhaps some of the 
substance, of the Trattato as we have it was due to compilers and not 
to the master himself. 

In recent years a whole body of scholars and editors have been 
engaged in giving to the world the texts of Leonardo’s existing mss. 
The history of these is too complicated to be told here in any detail. 
Francesco Melzi (d. 1570) kept the greater part of his master’s bequest 
together as a sacred trust as long as he lived, though even in his time 
some mss. on the art of painting seem to have passed into other hands. 
But his descendants suffered the treasure to be recklessly dispersed. The 
chief agents in their dispersal were the Doctor Orazio Melzi who pos- 
sessed them in the last quarter of the 16th century; the members of a 
Milanese family called Mazzenta, into whose hands they passed in 
Orazio Melzi’s lifetime; and the sculptor Pompeo Leoni, who at one 
time entertained the design of procuring their presentation to Philip II. 
of Spain, and who cut up a number of the note-books to form the great 
miscellaneous single volume called the Codice Atlantico, now at Milan. 
This volume, with a large proportion of the total number of other 
Leonardo mss. then existing, passed into the hands of a Count Arconati, 
who presented them to the Ambrosian library at Milan in 1636. In 
the meantime the earl of Arundel had made a vain attempt to purchase 
one of these volumes (the Codice Atlantico?) at a great price for the 
king of England. Some stray parts of the collection, including the mss. 
now at Windsor, did evidently come into Lord Arundel’s possession, 
and the history of some other parts can be followed; while much, it is 
evident, was lost for good. In 1796 Napoleon swept away to Paris, 
along with the other art treasures of Italy, the whole of the Leonardo 
mss. at the Ambrosiana: only the Codice Atlantico was afterwards 
restored, the other volumes remaining the property of the Institut de 
France. These also have had their adventures, two of them having been 
stolen by Count Libri and passed temporarily into the collection of 
Lord Ashburnham, whence they were in recent years made over again 
to the Institut. The first important step towards a better knowledge 
of the mss. was made by the beginning, in 1880, of the great series of 
publications from the mss. of the Institut de France undertaken by C. 
Ravaisson-Mollien; the next by the publication in 1883 of Dr. J. P. 
Richter’s Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci (see Bibliography): 
this work Included, besidtes a history and analytical index of the mss., 
facsimiles of a number of selected pages containing matter of auto- 
biographical, artistic, or literary interest, with transcripts and transla- 
tions of their ms. contexts. Since then much progress has been made in 
the publication of the complete mss., scientific and other, whether with 
adequate critical apparatus or in the form of mere facsimile without 
transliteration or comment. 

A brief statement follows of the present distribution of the several 
mss. and of the form in which they are Severally published: — 

England.— TTm<fyor: Nine mss., chiefly on anatomy, published 
entire in simple facsimile by Rouveyre (Paris, 1901) ; partially, with 


transliterations and introduction by Piumati and Sabachnikpff (Paris, 
1898, foil.) ; British Museum: one ras., miscellaneous, unpublished; 
Victoria and Albert Museum: ten note-books bound in 3 vols.; fac- 
simile by Rouveyre, Holkham (collection of Lord Leicester), 1 vol., on 
hydraulics and the action of water; published in facsimile with translit- 
eration and notes by Gerolamo Calvi. France. — Institut de France: 
17 mss., all published with transliteration and notes by C. Ravaisson- 
Mollien (6 vols., Paris, 1880-91). Italy. — Milan , Ambrosiana: the 
Codice Atlantico, the huge miscellany, of vital importance for the study 
of the master, put together by Pompeo Leoni ; published in facsimile, 
with transliteration, by the Accademia dei Lincei (1894, foil.) ; Milan: 
collection of Count Trivulzio; 1 vol., miscellaneous; published and 
edited by L. Beltrami (1892) ; Rome : collection of Count Marszoiini; 
Treatise on the Flight of Birds , published and edited by Piumati and 
Sabachnikoff (Paris, 1892). Quaderni d'Anatomia published by Ove 
Vagensten, A. Fonahn, H. Hopstok with English and German transla- 
tions (Christiania l Oslo], 1911-17). 

Bibliography. — T he principal authorities are: — “II libro di Antonio 
Billi,” ed. Carl Frey (1892) ; “Breve vita di Leonardo da Vinci, 
scritto da un adnonimo del 1500” Archivio Storico Ital. t. xvi. 
(1870), translated by H. P. Horne (1903); Paolo Giovio, “Leonardi 
Vincii vita,” in his Elogia, printed in Tiraboschi, Storia della Lett. Ital. 
t. vii. pt, 4, and in Classici Italiani , vol. 314; Vasari, Lives of the 
Painters (ed. Milanesi, 1878-85) ; Sabba da Castiglione, Ricordi 
(Venice, 1565) ; G. P. Lomazzo, Trattato delV arte della pittura , etc. 
(Milan, 1584-85) ; Idea del tempio della pittura (Milan, 1591) ; Le 
Pere Dan, Le Trlsor . . . de Fontainebleau (1642) ; J. B. Venturi, 
Essai sur les ouvrages phystco-mathlmatiques de L. da V. (1797) ; C. 
Amoretti, Memorie storiche srdla vita, etc. di L. da V. (Milan, 1804), 
a work which laid 1 the foundation of all future researches; Giuseppe 
Bossi, Del Cenacolo di L. da V. (Milan, 1810) ; C. Fumagalli, Scuola di 
Leonardo da Vinci (1811); Gaye, Carteggio d'artisti (Florence, 1839- 
41) ; G. Uzielli, Ricerche intomo a L. da V., scries 1, 2 (Florence, 1872 ; 
Rome, 1884; series 1 revised, Turin, 1896), documentary researches of 
the first importance for the study ; C. L. Calvi, Nolizie dei principali 
professori di belle arti (Milan, 1869) ; Hermann Grothe, L. da V. als 
Ingenieur und Philosoph (1874) ; J. P. Richter, The Literary Works of 
L. da V. (2 vols., 1883), this is the very important and valuable history 
of and selection from the texts mentioned above under mss.; Ch. 
Ravaisson-Mollien, Les Ecrits de L. da V. (Paris, 1881) ; Paul Muller 
Walde, L. da V., Lebensskizze und Forschungen (Munich, 1889-90) ; 
Id., “Beitrage zur Kenntniss dcs L. da V.,” in Jahrbuch der k. Preuss- 
ischen Kunstsammlungen (1897-99), the first immature and incomplete, 
the second of high value; E. Muntz, L. da V. sa vie, son glnie, son 
oeuvre (1898; English translation 1898) ; G. Gronau, L. da V. (1902) ; 
Bernhard Berenson, The Drawings of the Florentine Painters (i9°8) J 
Edmondo Solmi, Studi sulta filosofia naturale di L. da V. (Modena, 
1898) ; Id., Leonardo (Florence, 1st ed. 1900, 2nd ed. 1907) ; A. Rosen- 
berg, L. da V ., in Knackfuss’s series of art biographies (Leipzig, 1898) ; 
Gabriel Seailles, L. da V ., Vartiste et le savant (1st ed. 1892, 2nd ed. 
1906), a lucid and careful general estimate of great value, especially 
in reference to Leonardo’s relations to modern science: Edward 
McCurdy, L. da V ., in Bell’s “Great Masters” series (1904 and 1907), 
Id., L. da Vis Note-Books (1908), a selection from the passages of chief 
general interest in the master’s mss., with a history of the mss. prefixed, 
Le Vicende del Cenacolo di L. da V. nel secolo XIX. (Milan, 1906), an 
official account of the later history and vicissitudes of the “Last Sup- 
per” previous to its final repair; Luca Beltrami, II Castello di Milano 
(1894) ; Id., L. da V. et la Sala dell 7 Asse (1902) ; Id., “II Cenacolo di 
Leonardo,” in Raccolta Vinciana (Milan, 1908), the official account of 
the successful work of repair carried out by Signor Cavenaghi in the 
preceding years; Wolderaar von Scidlitz, Leonardo da Vinci, der 
W endepunkt der Renaissance (2 vols., 1909) ; Jens Thus, L. da V. The 
Florentine Years of L. da V. and Verrocchio (Christiania, 1909. English 
translation 1913) ; F. Malaguzzi Valeri, La Corte di Lodovico il Moro 
II. (Milan, 1915) ; Raccolta Vinciana presso l' Archivio storico del 
Comune di Milano, important periodical publication begun in 1905; 
G. Calvi, I Manoscritti di Leonardo da Vinci del punto di vista crono- 
logico, storico, e biografico (Bologna 1925)* It seems needless to give 
references to the discussion in newspapers and periodicals concerning 
the authenticity of a wax bust of Flora acquired in 1909 for the Berlin 
museum and unfortunately ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci, its real 
author having been proved by external and internal evidence to be the 
Englishman Richard Cockle Lucas, and its date 1846. (S. C.; X.) 

LEONARDO OF PISA (Leonardus Pisanus or Fibonac- 
ci), Italian mathematician of the 13th century. He was educated 
at Bugia and then travelled extensively around the Mediterranean, 
during which time he gathered knowledge of mathematics. He 
returned to Pisa in 1202 and published his famous Liber abaci. 
His work was widely read and secured the introduction of Arabic 
notation into Europe and provided the basis of works on algebra 
and arithmetic in the following centuries. In 1220 he published 
a work on geometry Practica Geometria. His fame spread and in 
1225 he was presented to the emperor Frederick II., the presenta- 
tion being accompanied by a mathematical tournament in which 
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Leopards solved difficult problems proposed by John of Palermo. 

His works were edited by Count B. Boncompagni, Scritti di 
Leonardo Pisano (2 vols., Rome, 1857, 1862). 

LEONCAVALLO, RUGGIERO (1858-1919), Italian 
operatic composer, was born at Naples. He received his musical 
education at the conservatoire, and for many years led a wander- 
ing life, supporting himself by playing at caf6 concerts, while he 
attempted to obtain the production of more than one opera. His 
Pagliacci was at length performed at Milan in 1892 with imme- 
diate success, but neither his Medici (produced at Milan 1892) 
nor Chatterton (1896), the libretto of which was adapted from 
de Vigny’s tragedy, obtained any favour. La Bohbme , performed 
in 1897 at Venice, was well received, though it suffered by com- 
parison with the more famous work on the same subject by 
Puccini. Zaza was produced in 1900 and Der Roland in 1904. 
In all these operas he was his own librettist. None of the more 
ambitious works were very successful. Leoncavallo is undoubtedly 
seen at his best in Pagliacci and in Zaza , shorter works, in which 
his gift for the theatre stood him well. He died at Montecatini 
on Aug. 9, 1919. 

LEONIDAS, king of Sparta, the 17th of the Agiad line. He 
succeeded, probably in 489 or 488 b c., his half-brother Cleo- 
menes, whose daughter Gorgo he married. In 480 he was sent with 
about 7,000 men to hold the pass of Thermopylae against the 
army of Xerxes. It seems that the ephors supported the scheme 
half-heartedly, their policy being to concentrate the Greek forces 
at the Isthmus. Leonidas repulsed the frontal attacks of the Per- 
sians, but when the Malian Ephialtes led the Persian general 
Hydarnes by a mountain track to the rear of the Greeks he divided 
his army, himself remaining in the pass with 300 Spartiates, 700 
Thespians and 400 Thebans. Perhaps he hoped to surround Hy- 
darnes’ force: if so, the movement failed, and the little Greek 
army, attacked from both sides, was cut down to a man save the 
Thebans, who are said to have surrendered. Leonidas fell in the 
thickest of the fight; his head was afterwards cut off by Xerxes’ 
order and his body crucified. Our knowledge of the circumstances 
is too slight to enable us to judge of Leonidas’s strategy, but his 
heroism and devotion secured him an almost unique place in the 
imagination not only of his own but also of succeeding times. 

See Herodotus v. 39-41, vii. 202-225, 238, ix. 10; Diodorus xi. 4-11 ; 
Plutarch, Apophthegm. Lac on ; de malignitate Herodoti, 28-33; 
Pausanias, i. 13, iii. 3, 4; Isocrates, Paneg. 92; Lycurgus, c. Leocr. no, 
in ; Strabo i. 10, ix. 429; Aelian, Var. hist. iii. 25 ; Cicero, Tusc . disput . 
i. 42, 49; de Finihus , ii. 30; Cornelius Nepos, Themistocles, 3; Valerius 
Maximus iii. 2 ; Justin ii. 11. See Thermopylae. (M. N. T. ; X.) 

LEONINE VERSE, the name given to a mediaeval form of 
hexameter and pentameter verses in which the syllables preceding 
the middle of the line rhymed with the final syllables. It was 
employed during the period of transition from the ancient to the 
modern form of verse and may be traced to the Roman poets, 
examples of leonine verse appearing in the Epistles of Ovid. See 
Verse. 

LEON OF MODENA (1571-1648), Jewish scholar, was 
born in Venice, of a French family which had migrated to Italy 
after the expulsion of the Jews from France. One of Leon’s most 
effective works was his attack on the Kabbala (’An Nohem, first 
published in 1840), for in it he demonstrated that the “Bible of 
the Kabbalists” (the Zohar) was a modern composition. (See 
Leon, Moses de.) His Riti Ebraici (1637) was widely read by 
Christians; it was rendered into various languages, and in 1650 
was translated into English by Edward Chilmead. He died at 
Venice. 

See Graetz, History of the Jews (Eng. trans.), vol. v. ch. iii.; 
Jewish Encyclopedia, viii. 6; Geiger, Leon de Modena. 

LEONTIASIS OSSEA, a rare disease characterized by an 
overgrowth of the facial and cranial bones. The common form is 
that in which one or other maxilla is affected, its size progressively 
increasing both regularly and irregularly, and thus encroaching on 
the cavities of the orbit, the mouth, the nose and its accessory 
sinuses. Exophthalmos gradually develops, going oh later to a 
complete loss a of sight due to compression of the optic nerve by 
the overgrowth of bone. There may also be interference with 
the nasal respiration and with the taking of food. In the some- 
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what less common form of this rare disease the overgrowth of 
bone affects all the cranial bones as well as those of the face, the 
senses being lost one by one and death finally resulting from 
cerebral pressure. There is no treatment other than exposing the 
overgrown bone, and chipping away pieces, or excising entirely 
where possible. The cause of the condition is unknown, but the 
association of the allied disease acromegaly with changes in the 
pituitary body suggests that it may be of endocrine origin. 

LEONTINI, ancient town, south-east Sicily (mod. Len- 
tini ), 22 m. north-north-west of Syracuse direct, founded by Chal- 
cidians from Naxos in 729 b.c. The site, originally held by the 
Sicels, was seized by the Greeks owing to its command of the 
fertile plain on the north. It was reduced to subjection in 498 b.c. 
by Hippocrates of Gela, and in 476 Hieron of Syracuse established 
here the inhabitants of Catana and Naxos. Later on Leontini re- 
gained its independence. It was mainly the eloquence of Gorgias 
(q.v.) of Leontini which led to the abortive Athenian expedition 
of 427. In 422 Syracuse supported the oligarchs against the people 
and received them as citizens, Leontini itself being forsaken. The 
exiles of Leontini then joined the envoys of Segesta in persuading 
Athens to undertake the great expedition of 415. After its failure, 
Leontini became subject to Syracuse once more It was finally 
stormed by M. Claudius Marcellus in 214 b.c. It was destroyed 
by the Saracens a.d. 848, and almost totally ruined by the earth- 
quake of 1698. The ancient city is described by Polybius as lying 
in a bottom between two hills, and facing north. On the West side 
of this bottom ran a river with a row of houses on its west bank 
under the hill. At each end was a gate, the northern leading to 
the plain, the southern, at the upper end, to Syracuse. There was 
an acropolis on each side of the valley, lying between precipitous 
hills with flat tops, over which buildings had extended. The 
eastern hill still has considerable remains of a strongly fortified 
mediaeval castle (the Castellaccio). 

LEONTIUS (fl. 6th cent.), theological writer, is variously 
styled Byzantinus, Hierosolymitanus (as an inmate of the 
monastery of St. Saba near Jerusalem) and Scholasticus (the 
first “schoolman,” as the introducer of the Aristotelian definitions 
into theology; according to others, he had been an advocate, a 
special meaning of the word scholasticus) . He himself states that 
in his early years he belonged to a Nestorian community. Nothing 
else is known of his life. Most scholars regard as genuine the 
polemical treatises Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos , Contra 
Nestorianos, Contra Monophysitas, Contra Severum (patriarch 
of Antioch) ; and the generally called De Sectis. An essay 

Adversus jraudes Apollinaristarum and two homilies are referred 
to other hands, the homilies to a Leontius, presbyter of Con- 
stantinople. 

Collected works in J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca Ixxxvi.; for 
the various questions connected with Leontius see C. Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur (1897) ; J- P- Junglas, 
Leontius von Byzanz (1908). For other persons of the name see 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca (ed. Harles), viii. 323. 

LEOPARD, Pard or Panther (Felis pardus ), the largest 
spotted cat of the Old World, except, perhaps, the snow-leopard 
(q.v.). Leopards are characterized by the rosette-like form of 
the black spots on the body, and by the absence of a central 
spot from each rosette. They vary considerably in size, but the 
usual length is from 6-7ift. inclusive of the tail. The ground 
colour of the fur may be any shade between pale fawn and rufous 
buff; perfectly black (melanistic) mutants are not uncommon. 
In habit the leopard is ferocious, bloodthirsty and cunning Its 
movements are quick and graceful. It obtains its prey either by 
springing upon it from an ambush (frequently the bough of a 
tree), or by a stealthy stalk. It will eat any animal it can over- 
come, being especially fond of dogs. The geographical range of 
this animal embraces practically all Africa, and Asia from 
Palestine to China, Manchuria and Java. In the Pleistocene epoch 
it inhabited Europe. (See Carnivora.) 

The Clouded Leopard (Felis nebulose) is a large arboreal 
cat from south-east Asia, Sumatra, Java, Borneo and Formosa. 
This cat, often called the clouded tiger, is beautifully marked, and 
has an elongated head and body, long tail and rather short limbs. 
The canine teeth are proportionately longer than in any other 
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living cat. It preys on small mammals and birds. The species is 
related to the small Indian marbled cat (F. marmorata ), and 
Fontaniers cat (F. tristis ) of central Asia. 

LEOPARDI, GIACOMO, Count (1798-1837), Italian 
poet, was born at Recanati in the March of Ancona, on June 29, 
1798. All the circumstances of his parentage and education con- 
spired to foster his precocious and sensitive genius at the expense 
of his physical and mental health. His mother was absorbed in 
mending the family fortunes, having taken over the whole admin- 
istration from her husband. His father, Count Monaldo Leopardi, 
secluded himself in his extensive library, to which his nervous, 
sickly and deformed son had free access, and which absorbed 
him exclusively in the absence of an intelligent sympathy from 
his parents, of any companionship except that of his brothers 
and sister, or of any recreation in the dullest of Italian towns. 
The lad spent his days over grammars and dictionaries, learning 
Latin with little assistance, and Greek and the principal modern 
languages with none at all. 

Erudition. — Any ordinarily clever boy would have emerged 
from this discipline a mere pedant and bookworm. Leopardi came 
forth a Hellene, not merely a consummate Greek scholar, but 
penetrated with the classical conception of life, and a master of 
antique form and style. At 16 he composed a Latin treatise on the 
Roman rhetoricians of the second century, a commentary on 
Porphyry’s life of Plotinus and a history of astronomy; at 17 
he wrote on the popular errors of the ancients, citing more than 
400 authors. A little later he imposed upon the first scholars of 
Italy by two odes in the manner of Anacreon. At 18 he produced 
the Appressamento alia Morte, a vision of the omnipotence of 
death, modelled upon Petrarch, but more truly inspired by Dante, 
and in its conception, machinery and general tone, offering a 
remarkable resemblance to Shelley’s Triumph of Li je (1822). At 
19 he experienced his first serious passion for his cousin, Geltrude 
Cassi, already married and a mother. In 1819 came the great 
lyrical odes, the ode to Italy, and that on the monument to Dante 
erected at Florence. They are chaste in diction, close and nervous 
in style, sparing in fancy and almost destitute of simile and 
metaphor, antique in spirit, yet pervaded by modern ideas. A third 
ode, on Cardinal Mai’s discoveries of ancient mss., lamented the 
decadence of Italian literature. 

Pessimism. — He found intellectual sympathy in the eminent 
scholar and patriot Pietro Giordani, to whom he wrote letters of 
bitter complaint and lamentation. His condition was rendered the 
more unhappy by bad eyesight which for months made even read- 
ing impossible. At length (1822) his father allowed him to spend 
the winter in Rome, where, though he received literary encourage- 
ment from C. C. J. Bunsen and Niebuhr, he found little satisfac- 
tion. Dispirited and with exhausted means, he returned to Re- 
canati, where he spent three miserable years, brightened only by 
the publication of his Versi (Bologna, 1824). The most remark- 
able of these is perhaps the Bruto Minore } the epitome of his 
philosophy of despair. 

In 1827 appeared the Operette Morali, written some years be- 
fore and consisting principally of dialogues and his imaginary 
biography of Filippo Ottonieri, which brought Leopardi fame as 
a prose writer. Modern literature has few productions so emi- 
nently classical in form and spirit, so symmetrical in construction 
and faultless in style. Lucian is evidently the model; but the wit 
and irony which were playthings to Lucian are terribly earnest 
with Leopardi. Leopardi’s invention is equal to Lucian’s and his 
only drawback in comparison with his exemplar is that, while 
the latter’s campaign against pretence and imposture commands 
hearty sympathy, Leopardi’s philosophical creed is a repulsive 
hedonism in the disguise of austere stoicism. Filippo Ottonieri is 
a portrait of an imaginary philosopher, imitated from the 
biography of a real sage in Lucian’s Demonax. Lucian has shown 
us the philosopher he wished to copy, Leopardi has truly depicted 
the philosopher he was. 

On leaving Florence in the autumn of 1827 he went to Pisa, 
and there wrote some of his finest poems, among them II Risorg - 
imento and A Silvia. Want of means drove Leopardi back, in Nov. 
1828, to Recanati, where, deaf, half-blind, sleepless, tortured by 


incessant pain, at war with himself and every one around him 
except his sister, he spent the two most unhappy years of‘ his 
unhappy life. In May 1830 he escaped to Florence, where he 
formed the acquaintance of a young Swiss philologist, de Sinner. 
To him he confided his unpublished philological writings, with a 
view to their appearance in Germany. A selection appeared under 
the title Excerpta ex schedis criticis J . Leopardi (Bonn, 1834). 
The remaining mss. were purchased, after de Sinner’s death, by the 
Italian Government, and, together with Leopardi’s correspondence 
with the Swiss philologist, were partially edited by Aulard. 

His Last Years. — In 1831 Leopardi’s friends subscribed for the 
publication of all his poems previously printed, with some addi- 
tions, Canti (Florence, 1831). This volume placed him at once 
among the greatest lyric poets of the century, and made him fa- 
mous throughout Europe. Leopardi was now driven from Florence 
to Rome by an unhappy attachment for Fanny Tozzetti Targioni. 
He had made acquaintance with a young Neapolitan, Antonio 
Ranieri, who went with him to Rome, and befriended him thence- 
forth. Unfortunately, in his old age Ranieri wrote a spiteful ac- 
count of Leopardi’s life in Naples. But at the time he was a good 
friend. Leopardi accompanied Ranieri and his sister to Naples, 
and under their care enjoyed four years of comparative tran- 
quillity. He made the acquaintance of the German poet Platen, 
his sole contemporary rival in the classical perfection of form, 
and composed La Ginestra, the most consummate of all his lyrical 
masterpieces. He also wrote at Naples I paralipomeni della Bat - 
racomiomachia, The Sequel to the Battle of the Frogs and Mice , 
a satire in ottava rima on the abortive Neapolitan revolution of 
1820, clever and humorous, but obscure because of the local nature 
of the allusions. He died on June 15, 1837. 

Leopardi’s lyrics have been studied and re-studied since his 
death. His genius is incommunicable, but his technique has in- 
fluenced all his successors. 

Bibliography. — The principal editions of Leopardi’s works are those 
of A. Ranieri (2 vols., Florence, 1845) ; the diamante edition of the 
poems by G. Mestica (Florence, 1886) ; an edition of the poems with 
notes by R. Fornaciari (Florence, 1889 and frequently reprinted). 
Among editions of the prose works may be mentioned: Giacomo 
Leopardi, operette morali con proemio e note, ed. G. Gentile (Bologna, 
1918) ; and Pensieri di varia filosopa e di hella letteratura di Giovanni 
Leopardi, ed. G. Carducci (7 vols., Florence). His correspondence 
was first published in 1849; the standard edition is G. Leopardi, 
Epistolario raccolto e ordinato, ed. P. Viani (3 vols., Florence, 1892). 

English translations of the poems are those by F. H. Cliffe (1893) ; 
J. M. Morrison (1900) ; L. de’Lucchi (1922), and G. L. Bickersteth 
(Cambridge, 1923). Bickersteth’s book contains a life, critical appre- 
ciation and full bibliography. There are admirable translations of 
the essays and dialogues by James Thomson, ed. B. Dobell (1905) ; 
by G. C. Edwardes (1882) in vol. xvii. of the English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library; and by P. Maxwell (1905) in the Scots collec- 
tion of Great Writers series. 

Italian studies of Leopardi are very numerous. See especially G. 
Chiarini, Vita di Giacomo Leopardi (Florence, 1921) ; G. Carducci, 
Degli spiritt e delle forme nella poesia di Giacomo Leopardi Considera- 
zioni, in vol. xvi. of G. Carducci’s Opere (1898) ; F. de Sanctis, Studio 
sul Giacomo Leopardi (7th ed., 1921). In English see the editions 
referred to above; also W. E. Gladstone, “Giacomo Leopardi” in 
Gleanings of Past Years, vol. ii. (1879) ; and C. H. Herford in 
Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love and other Essays (1921). 

LEOPARDO, ALESSANDRO (d. c. 1512), Italian sculp- 
tor, was bom and died at Venice. His first known work is the 
imposing mausoleum of the doge Andrea Vendramini, now in 
the church of San Giovanni e Paolo; in this he had the co- 
operation of Tullio Lombardo, but the finest parts are Leopardo’s. 
Some of the figures have been taken away, and two in the Berlin 
museum are considered to be certainly his work. He was exiled 
on a charge of fraud in 1487, and recalled in 1490 by the senate 
to finish Verrocchio’s colossal statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni. 
He worked between 1503 and 1505 on the tomb of Cardinal Zeno 
at St. Mark’s, which was finished in 1515 by Pietro Lombardo; 
and in 1 505 he designed and cast the bronze sockets for the three 
flagstaffs in the square of St. Mark’s, the antique character of 
the decorations suggesting some Greek model. ( See Venice.) 

LEOPOLD I. (1640-1705), Roman emperor, second son of 
the emperor Ferdinand III. and his first wife Maria Anna, daugh- 
ter of Philip III. of Spain, was born on June 9, 1640. Leopold 
was intended for the church, but the death of his elder brother, 
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the German king Ferdinand IV., in July 1654, made him his 
father’s heir. In 1 655 he was chosen king of Hungary and in 
1656 king of Bohemia, and in July 1658, more than a year after 
his father’s death, he was elected emperor at Frankfort. For 
nearly the whole 47 years of his reign Leopold was pitted against 
Louis XIV. of France. The emperor was a man of peace, and 
never directed his armies in person, but the empire was at war 
for the greater part of his reign. ( See Europe: History.) He was 
the ally of Poland against Charles X. of Sweden until the peace 
of Oliva (1660). A war against Turkey was brought to a close 
by the victory of the imperialist general Montecuccoli at St. 
Gotthard, followed by a twenty years’ truce with the sultan. The 
first war with France (1672-78) was concluded by the treaty of 
Nijmwegen (1679). The empire was again in a state of war with 
France in 1682-84, and in 1689 Leopold joined the Grand 
Alliance against Louis XIV. ( See Grand Alliance, War of the.) 
Peace was concluded at Ryswick in 1697, though Leopold did 
not come to terms until some months later. After four years of 
peace the empire was involved in the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession ( q.v .). The early course of the war was not favourable 
to the imperialists, but the tide turned with the great victory of 
Blenheim before Leopold died on May 5, 1705. 

During this reign some important changes were made in the con- 
stitution of the Empire. In 1663 the imperial diet entered upon 
the last stage of its existence, and became a body permanently in 
session at Regensburg; in 1692 the duke of Hanover was raised 
to the rank of an elector, becoming the ninth member of the 
electoral college; and in 1700 Leopold greatly in need of help for 
the impending war with France, granted the title of king of 
Prussia to the elector of Brandenburg. The net result of these 
and similar changes was to weaken the authority of the emperor 
over the members of the Empire, and to compel him to rely more 
and more upon his position as ruler of the Austrian archduchies 
and of Hungary and Bohemia, and Leopold was the first who 
really appears to have realized this altered state of affairs and to 
have acted in accordance therewith. 

Leopold’s letters to Marco d’Aviano from 1680 to 1699 were edited 
by O. Klopp and published at Graz in 1888. Other letters are found 
in the Fonies rerum Austriacarum, Bande 56 and 57 (Vienna, 1903-04). 
See also F. Krones, Handbuch der Geschichte Osterreichs (1876-79) ; 
R. Baumstark, Kaiser Leopold /. (1873); A. F. Pribram, Zur Wahl 
Leopolds /. (Vienna, 1888) ; K. T. von Heigel, Neue Beitrdge zur Cha - 
rakteristik Leopolds /. (1890). 

LEOPOLD II. ( 1747-1792), Roman emperor and grand- 
duke of Tuscany, son of the empress Maria Theresa and her hus- 
band, Francis I., was born in Vienna on May 5, 1747. He was 
a third son, and was at first educated for the priesthood. On the 
death of his elder brother Charles in 1761 it was decided that he 
should succeed to his father’s grand duchy of Tuscany. This 
settlement was the condition of his marriage on Aug. 5, 1764 with 
Maria Louisa, daughter of Charles III. of Spain, and on the 
death of his father Francis I. in 1765 he succeeded to the grand 
duchy. 

When he succeeded, on the death of his brother Joseph II., to 
the Austrian lands he made large concessions to the interests 
offended by his brother’s innovations. He recognized the Estates 
of his different dominions as “the pillars of the monarchy,” and 
pacified the Hungarians, and divided the Belgian insurgents by 
concessions. When these failed to restore order, he marched 
troops into the country, and re-established at the same time his 
own authority, and the historic franchises of the Flemings 

Leopold’s reign lasted barely two years (1790-92) and during 
that period he was hard pressed by peril from west and east alike. 
Revolution endangered the life of his sister Marie Antoinette, 
and also threatened his own dominions with the spread of a sub- 
versive agitation. From the east he was threatened by the ag- 
gressive ambition of Catherine II. of Russia, and by the un- 
scrupulous policy of Prussia. To his sister he gave good advice 
and promises of help if she and her husband could escape from 
Paris. The French 6migr6s were refused audience. Within six 
weeks of his accession he opened negotiations with England to im- 
pose a check on Russia and Prussia. He put pressure on England 
by threatening to cede his part of the Low Countries to France, 
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and then, when secure of English support, he was in a position to 
baffle the intrigues of Prussia. A personal appeal to Frederick 
William II. led to a conference between them at Reichenbach in 
July 1790, and to an arrangement which was in fact a defeat 
for Prussia. Leopold’s coronation as king of Hungary on Nov. 
15, 1790, was preceded by a settlement with the diet in which he 
recognized the dominant position of the Magyars. 

In January Leopold dismissed the count of Artois, afterwards 
Charles X., king of France, to avoid being entangled in the affairs 
of France. The insults inflicted on Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette, however, at the time of their attempted flight to Va- 
rennes in June, led him to make a general appeal to the sover- 
eigns of Europe to take common measures in view of events which 
“immediately compromised the honour of all sovereigns, and the 
security of all governments.” On Aug. 25 he met the king of 
Prussia at Pillnitz, near Dresden, and they drew up a declaration 
of their readiness to intervene in France if and when their as- 
sistance was called for by the other powers. When Louis XVI. 
swore to observe the constitution of September 1791, the emperor 
professed to think that a settlement had been reached in France, 
and hoped to avoid war. He died suddenly on March 1, 1792. 

Several volumes containing the emperor’s correspondence have been 
published. Among these are; Joseph II. und Leopold von Toskana. 

1 hr Briefwcchsel 1781-1790 (Vienna, 1872), and Marie Antoinette, 
Joseph II. und Leopold II. Ihr Briefwechsel (Vienna, 1866), both 
edited by A. Ritter von Arneth; Joseph II. , Leopold II. und Kaunitz. 
Ihr Briefwechsel (Vienna, 1873) ; and Leopold II., Franz II. und 
Catharina. lhre Corresponded nebst eincr Einleitung: Zur Geschichte 
der Politik Leopolds II. (Leipzig, 1874), both edited by A. Beer; and 
Leopold II. und Marie Christine. Ihr Briefwechsel 1781-1792, edited 
by A. Wolf (Vienna, 1867). See also H. von Sybel, Vber die Regierung 
Kaiser Leopolds II. (Munich, i860) ; A. Schultze, Kaiser Leopold II. 
und die franzosische Revolution (Leipzig, 1890) ; and A. Wolf and II. 
von Zwiedeneck-Siidenhorst, Osterreich unter Maria Theresa, Joseph II. 
und Leopold II. (1882-84) ; K. T. von Heigel, Deutsche Gesch. vom 
Tode Friedrichs d. Gr. bis zur Aufiosung des alten Reiches (1899-1911, 

2 vols.). 

LEOPOLD I. (1790-1865), king of the Belgians, fourth 
son of Francis, duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and uncle of Queen 
Victoria of England, was born at Coburg on Dec. 18, 1790. At 
the age of 18 he entered the military service of Russia, and ac- 
companied the emperor Alexander to Erfurt as a member of his 
staff. He was required by Napoleon to quit the Russian army, and 
spent some years in travelling. But in 1813 he took part in the 
whole of the campaign of that and the following year, distinguish- 
ing himself in the battles of Leipzig, Liitzen and Bautzen. He 
entered Paris with the allied sovereigns, and accompanied them 
to England. He married in May 1816 Charlotte, only child of 
George, prince regent, afterwards George IV., heiress-presumptive 
to the British throne. After the death of the princess in 1817 
he continued to reside in England In 1830 he declined the crown 
of Greece, but was in the following year elected king of the 
Belgians (June 4, 1831). He accepted, after assuring himself 
of the support of the great powers. On July 12, he made his entry 
into Brussels and took the oath to observe the constitution. Dur- 
ing the first eight years of his reign he was confronted with the 
resolute hostility of King William I. of Holland, and it was not 
until 1839 that the differences between the two States, which until 
1830 had formed the kingdom of the Netherlands, were finally 
settled at the conference of London by the treaty of the 24 Arti- 
cles. ( See Belgium.) 

From this date until his death, King Leopold spent all his 
energies in the wise administration of the affairs of the newly 
formed kingdom. In 1848 the throne of Belgium stood unshaken 
amidst the revolutions which marked that year in almost every 
European country. On Aug. 8, 1832, Leopold married, as his 
second wife, Louise of Orleans, daughter of Louis Philippe, king 
of the French. This union produced two sons and one daughter — 
(1) Leopold, afterwards king of the Belgians; (2) Philip, count 
of Flanders; (3) Marie Charlotte, who married Maximilian of 
Austria, the unfortunate emperor of Mexico. Leopold I. died at 
Laeken on Dec. 10, 1865. He was a cultured man, who encouraged 
art, science and education. His judgment was universally re- 
spected by contemporary sovereigns and statesmen, and he was 
frequently spoken of as “the Nestor of Europe.” For his influ- 
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ence over his niece, Queen Victoria, see Victoria. 

See Th. Juste, Leopold I er , roi des Beiges, d’aprls des doc. inid. 17Q3- 
1865 (2 vols., Brussels, 1868), and Les Fondateurs de la monarchic 
Beige (22 vols., Brussels, 1878-80) ; J. J. Thonissen, La Belgique sous le 
rbgne de Leopold l^ r (Louvain, 18O2) ; Hymans, Ilistoire populaire du 
rbgne de Leopold /. (1882) ; and Lettres de Leopold I. d Thiers, 1836 - 
1864, ed. Lanzac de Laborie (1918). See also the Letters of Queen 
Victoria (1907). 

LEOPOLD II. (Leopold Louis Philippe Marie Victor) 
(1835-1909), king of the Belgians, son of the preceding, was born 
at Brussels on April 9, 1835. In 1846 he was created duke of 
Brabant, and entered the army. On Aug. 22, 1853, Leopold mar- 
ried Marie Henriette (1836-1902), daughter of the archduke 
Joseph of Austria, whose beauty gained for her the sobriquet of 
“The Rose of Brabant.” Between the years 1854 and 1865 Leo- 
pold travelled much abroad, visiting India and China as well 
as Egypt and the countries on the Mediterranean coast of Africa. 
On Dec. 10, 1865, he succeeded his father. On Jan. 28, 1869, he 
lost his only son, Leopold (b. 1859), duke of Hainaut. The 
king’s brother Philip, count of Flanders (1837-1905), then be- 
came heir to the throne; and on his death his son Albert (b. 
1875) {see Albert I.) became heir-presumptive. During the 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871) the king of the Belgians pre- 
served neutrality in a period of unusual difficulty and danger. 
The most notable event in Leopold’s career was the foundation 
of the Congo Free State (q.v.). He gave the first impulse towards 
the development of this idea by founding in 1876 the Association 
Internationale Ajricaine. He enlisted the services of H. M. Stanley 
(q.v). 

Leopold’s exploitation of this vast territory, which he admin- 
istered autocratically, and in which he associated himself per- 
sonally with various financial schemes, brought him an enormous 
fortune; it was the subject of acutely hostile criticism ( see 
Congo Free State), and in 1908 the territory was annexed to 
Belgium. On Nov 15, 1902, King Leopold’s life was attempted 
in Brussels by an Italian anarchist named Rubino. 

Queen Marie Henriette died at Spa on Sept. 19, 1902; the king 
died at Laeken on Dec. 17, 1909. King Leopold was a notoriously 
dissolute monarch. The wealth he amassed from the Congo he 
spent, no doubt, royally on public improvements in Belgium, as 
well as on his pleasures; but he had a hard heart towards the 
natives of his distant possession. 

LEOPOLD II. ( 1797-1870), of Habsburg-Lorraine, grand- 
duke of Tuscany, was born on Oct 3, 1797, the son of the grand- 
duke Ferdinand III., whom he succeeded in 1824. During the first 
20 years of his reign he devoted himself to the internal develop- 
ment of the State. His was the mildest and least reactionary of 
all the Italian despots of the day; he refused to adopt the Austrian 
methods of government, allowed liberty to the press, and permitted 
political exiles from other states to dwell in Tuscany undisturbed. 
In 1845-46 riots broke out and Leopold granted a number of 
administrative reforms. 

The election of Pope Pius IX , gave fresh impulse to the Liberal 
movement, and on Sept. 4, 1847 Leopold instituted the National 
Guard — a first step towards the constitution; shortly afterwards 
Cosimo Ridolfi was appointed prime minister. The granting of 
the Neapolitan and Piedmontese constitutions was followed (Feb. 
17, 1848) by that of Tuscany, drawn up by Gino Capponi. The 
revolution in Milan and Vienna aroused a fever of patriotic en- 
thusiasm in Tuscany, where war against Austria was demanded; 
Leopold, giving way to popular pressure, sent a force to co-operate 
with Piedmont in the Lombard campaign. His speech on their 
departure was uncompromisingly Italian and Liberal. “Soldiers,” 
he said, “the holy cause of Italian freedom is being decided to-day 
on the fields of Lombardy. Already the citizens of Milan have 
purchased their liberty with their blood and with a heroism of 
which history offers few examples. . . . Honour to the arms of 
Italy! Long live Italian independence!” The Tuscan contingent 
fought bravely, if unsuccessfully, at Curtatone and Montanara. 
On June 26 the first Tuscan parliament assembled, but the failure 
of the campaign in Lombardy led to the resignation of the Ridolfi 
ministry, which was succeeded by that of Gino Capponi. Disorder 
continued, there was actual civil war in Leghorn, and the demo- 


cratic party became more influential. Capponi resigned* and Leo- 
pold reluctantly agreed to a Montanelli-Guerrazzi ministry. 

New elections in 1848 returned a constitutional majority, but it, 
ended by voting in favour of a constituent assembly. There was 
talk of instituting a central Italian kingdom with Leopold as king, 
to form part of a larger Italian federation, but the grand-duke, 
alarmed at the revolutionary and republican agitations in Tuscany 
and encouraged by the success of the Austrian arms, was, Accord- 
ing to Montanelli, negotiating with Field-Marshal Radetzky and 
with Pius IX., who had now abandoned his Liberal tendencies, 
and fled to Gaeta. Leopold had left Florence for Siena, and 
eventually for Porto S. Stefano, leaving a letter to Guerrazzi in 
which, on account of a protest from the pope, he declared that he 
could not agree to the proposed constituent assembly. The utmost 
confusion followed. On Feb. 9, 1849 the republic was proclaimed, 
and on the 1 Sth Leopold sailed for Gaeta. A third parliament was 
elected and Guerrazzi appointed dictator. But the defeat of 
Charles Albert at Novara caused consternation. The majority, 
while fearing an Austrian invasion, desired the return of the grand- 
duke, and in April 1849 the municipal council usurped the powers 
of the assembly and invited him to return. Leopold accepted. The 
Austrians occupied Lucca and Leghorn, and although Leopold sim- 
ulated surprise at their action, it has since been proved that Aus- 
trian intervention was due to the request of the grand-duke. On 
May 24 the latter appointed G. Baldasseroni prime minister, on the 
25th the Austrians entered Florence, and on July 28, Leopold him- 
self returned. In 1850 he concluded a treaty with Austria sanc- 
tioning the continuation for an indefinite period of the Austrian 
occupation with 10,000 men; in September he dismissed parlia- 
ment, and the following year established a concordat with the 
Church of a very clerical character. 

He feebly asked Austria if he might maintain the constitution, 
and the Austrian premier, Prince Schwarzenberg, advised him to 
consult the pope, the king of Naples and the dukes of Parma and 
Modena. On their advice he formally revoked the constitution 
(1852). Political trials were held, Guerrazzi and many others 
being condemned to long terms of imprisonment, and although in 
1855 the Austrian troops left Tuscany, Leopold’s popularity was 
gone. The popular party headed by F. Bartolommei and G. Dolfi 
realized that only by the expulsion of Leopold could the national 
aspirations be realized. When in 1859 France and Piedmont made 
war on Austria, numbers of Tuscan volunteers joined the Franco- 
Piedmontese forces. Finally the grand-duke’s participation in 
the war was formally demanded. On April 27 the grand-duke and 
his family departed for Bologna undisturbed. Thus a bloodless 
revolution was accomplished, and after an interregnum Tuscany 
was incorporated in the kingdom of Italy. On July 21, Leopold 
abdicated in favour of his son Ferdinand IV., who never reigned, 
but issued a protest from Dresden (March 26, i860). He died in 
Rome on Jan. 29, 1870. 

See G. Baldasseroni, Leopoldo II. (Florence, 1871), useful but 
reactionary in tendency, the author having been Leopold’s minister, 
G. Montanelli, Memorie sulT Italia (Turin, 1853) ; F. D. Guerrazzi, 
Memorie (Leghorn, 1848) ; Zobi, Storia civile della Toscana, vols. 
iv.-v. (Florence, 1850-52) ; A. von Reumont, Geschichte Toscanas 
(2 vols., Gotha, 1876—77) ; M. Bartolommci-GioU, 11 Rivolgimento 
Toscano e Tazione po polar e (Florence, 1905) ; C. Tivaroni, L } Italia 
durante il dominio Austriaco , vol. i. (Turin, 1892), and L ' Italia degli 
Italiani, vol. i. (Turin, 1895). See also Ricasoli; Bartolommei; 
Capponi, Gino; etc. 

LEOPOLD II., LAKE, a Central African lake in the Belgian 
Congo It is very irregular in shape, its greatest length being 70 
m. (north to south) and it is widest (30 m.) at its north end. It 
is shallow, its banks low, liable to be flooded, marshy and in places 
densely wooded, and it is simply the remnant of a vast lake which 
was practically drained when the river Kasai (q.v.) broke through, 
at Kwa mouth, to the Congo. Its chief affluents are Lokoro and 
Lukenye and its effluent to the Kasai, the Mfini. The chief places 
on it are Inongo and Kutu. It was discovered in 1882 by 
Stanley. 

LEOTYCHIDES, Spartan king, of the Eurypontid family, 
in 491 b.c. succeeded Demaratus (q.v.), whose titlb to the throne 
he had with Cleomenes’ aid successfully challenged. He took part 
in Cleomenes’ second expedition to Aegina, on which ten hostages 
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w,ere seized and handed over to the Athenians for safe custody: 
for this he narrowly escaped being surrendered to the Aeginetans 
'vafter Cleonienes’ death. In the spring of 479 he commanded the 
Greek fleet of no ships, first at Aegina and afterwards at Delos. 
In August he attacked the Persian position at Mycale on the 
coast of Asia Minor opposite Samos, defeated the army, and 
annihilated the fleet which was drawn up on the shore. Soon 
afterwards he sailed home with the Peloponnesians, leaving the 
Athenians to prosecute the siege of Sestos. In 476 he led an 
army to Thessaly to punish the Aleuadae for helping the Per- 
sians and to strengthen Spartan influence in northern Greece, but 
was bribed to withdraw. For this he was tried at Sparta, and 
fled to the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea. Sentence of exile 
was passed, his house was razed and his grandson Archidamus II. 
ascended the throne (Herod, vi. 65-87, ix. 90-^114; Thucydides 
i. 89; Pausanias iii. 9-10; Plutarch, De malignitate Herodoti, 21, 
p. 859 d; Diodorus xi. 34-37) The chronology of his reign and 
death is somewhat obscure. He died probably in 469. 

See G. Busolt, Griech. Geschichte, iii. 83, note; J. B. Bury, History 
of Greece, p. 326; G. Grote, History of Greece, new edition 1888, iv. 
349, note; also abridged edition 1907, p. 273, note 3. 

LEOVIGILD or LOWENHELD (d. 586), restorer of the 
Visigothic kingdom, king in 568, ruled until 572 over the part of 
this kingdom which lay to the south of the Pyrenees when his 
brother Luiva, or Leova, who governed the small part to the 
north, died and he became sole king. Menaced externally by the 
Byzantines and Suevi, and internally by the dissensions between 
the orthodox Christians and Arians, Leovigild began by attacking 
the Byzantines, whom he defeated; he chastised the Suevi, and 
took Cordova, capturing before the end of his reign their whole 
kingdom. Having given peace to his people, he made Toledo his 
capital, and associated in his rule his two sons, Recared and 
Hermenegild. Leovigild was an Arian, the last of the Visigothic 
kings to hold that creed. Hermenegild, however, had been con- 
verted to the orthodox faith and he headed a formidable insur- 
rection of the Byzantines and orthodox Christians; defeated and 
captured, he refused to give up his faith and was executed in 585. 
He was canonized, at the request of Philip II. of Spain, by Pope 
Sixtus V. Leovigild died at Toledo on April 21, 586 
LEPANTO, THE BATTLE OF. The battle of Lepanto 
was fought on Oct. 7, 1571, between the forces of the Christian 
League and Turkey. The League had been formed mainly by the 
efforts of Pope Pius V. to whom Venice had appealed against the 
constant depredations of the Turk, culminating in their seizure 
of Cyprus; and its naval forces were supplied mainly by Venice 
and Spain — the former having Barbarigo and Veniero as their 
principal admirals, the latter the marquis of Santa Cruz; there 
was also a small squadron from the Papal States, commanded 
by Colonna, and a Genoese squadron under Andrea Doria. The 
total Christian force numbered over 300 ships, including eight 
galleasses and some 208 galleys. The supreme command was 
given to Don John of Austria. The allies concentrated at Messina, 
the Turk making no attempt to intercept a Venetian squadron 
which had to join them from the eastern Mediterranean. Thence 
they proceeded to the Gulf of Lepanto where the Turkish force 
from the Aegean awaited them. 

The Turks, 300 strong, including over 250 galleys, were drawn 
up just inside the gulf, stretching nearly from shore to shore. 
The commander-in-chief, Ali Pasha, was in the centre, and the 
right and left were commanded by Mahomet Sirocco and Uluch 
Ali, respectively. The allies had to deploy round the headland on 
the northern side of the gulf and then, the galleasses leading, 
descended in line abreast on the Turk. On the two flanks they 
were not immediately successful. Barbarigo, on the left, came 
under the full fire of the Turks as he deployed, while Uluch Ali 
completely outmanoeuvred the Christian right. Pretending to 
outflank his foe, he induced Andrea Doria to part company with 
his centre and broke through the gap so created, the situation only 
being saved by the foresight of Santa Cruz with the reserve squad- 
ron. In the centre, however, the Christians achieved great suc- 
cess. Ali Pasha’s galley was captured and his squadron utterly 
beaten. Panic spread to the other Turkish squadrons, and the 
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greater part of their fleet was taken or destroyed, Uluch Ali 
alone escaping with some of his ships. 

The battle is remarkable in two ways. First, as the last great 
battle in which both sides used oar-propelled vessels; secondly, 
for its enormous casualties, reckoned at various figures. The 
Christians had some 8,000 men killed and double that number 
wounded, while the Turks had about 25,000 killed and an un- 
known number wounded. Further, some 15,000 Christians in the 
Turkish galleys were liberated from slavery. 

See Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, Don John of Austria (1883) 5 Jurien 
de la Graviere, La Guerre de Chypre et la bataille de Lepanto (1888) ; 
J. R. Hale, Famous Sea Fights (1919). (G. A. R. CL; J. G. B ) 

LEPCHA, the name of the aboriginal inhabitants of Sikkim 
( qv .). They practice polyandry and are polygamous. The 
father transmits bone to his offspring, while the flesh and blood 
come from the mother. Marriage is by service coupled with a 
small payment. A man may cohabit with the younger sisters of 
his wife. The eldest brother’s wife is common to all the brothers, 
only the youngest having his wife to himself. Unions with blood 
relatives are punished with banishment. Animistic beliefs colour 
the numerous folk-tales, while Tibetan Lamaism is the official 
religion. Ancestral spirits are the Rimi who often die, descend in 
the shape of a hailstone which impregnates the woman who swal- 
lows it. A peculiar part is played by a supernatural “Binthing” — 
an exorciser. A special alphabet was invented in the 1 8th century 
based on a form of Tibetan. The language is of Tibetan affinity. 

See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , vol. xxi., 1925, No. 4. 

LE PELETIER (or Lepelletier), DE SAINT-FAR- 
GEAU, LOUIS MICHEL (1760-1793), French politician, 
was born on May 29, 1760, at Paris. He became president of the 
parlemcnt of Paris and in 1789 he was a deputy of the noblesse 
to the States General. On July 13, 1789 he demanded the recall 
of Necker. In the Constituent Assembly he won popularity by 
moving the abolition of the penalty of death, of the galleys and 
of branding, and the substitution of beheading for hanging. On 
June 21, 1790 he was made president of the Constituent Assembly. 
He represented the department of Yonne in the Legislative and 
in the Convention. His vote for the king's death resulted in his 
assassination by a member of the king’s body-guard on the eve 
of the king’s execution (Jan. 20, 1795) 

Sec Oeuvres de M. de le Peletier de Saint-Far geau (Brussels, 1826) 
with a life by his brother Felix. 

LEPIDOLITE or LITHIA-MICA, a mineral of the mica 
group (see Mica). It is a basic aluminium, potassium and lithium 
fluo-silicate, with the approximate formula KLi[Al(OH,F) a ] 
Al(Si 0 .i) :i . Lithia and fluorine are each present to the extent of 
about 5% ; rubidium and caesium are sometimes present in small 
amounts Distinctly developed monoclinic crystals or cleavage 
sheets of large size are of rare occurrence, the mineral being 
usually found as scaly aggregates, and on this account it was 
named lepidolite (from Gr. \e7rfs, scale). It is usually of a lilac 
or peach-blossom colour, but is sometimes greyish-white, and has 
a pearly lustre on the cleavage surfaces. The hardness is 2A-3 
and the sp.gr. 2-8-2 9, the optic axial angle measures 5o°-7o°. 
It is found in pegmatite-veins, often in association with pink 
tourmaline (rubellite). Scaly masses of considerable extent are 
found at Rozena near Bystritz in Moravia, also at Pala in San 
Diego county, Calif., where it has been extensively mined for the 
extraction of lithium and rubidium salts. The mineral occurs in 
the island of Uto in Sweden and the Oiseau River district in 
Manitoba. At Alabashka near Mursinka in the Urals large isolated 
crystals have been found, and from Central Australia transparent 
cleavage sheets of a fine lilac colour are known 

The lithium-iron mica zinmvalditc or lithionite is closely allied 
to lepidolite, differing from it in containing some ferrous iron in 
addition to the constituents mentioned above It occurs as greyish 
silvery scales with hexagonal outlines in the tin-bearing granites 
of Zinnwald in Bohemia and of Cornwall. 

LEPIDOPTERA, the name used in zoological classification 
for that order of insects which comprises the butterflies and moths. 
The term (Gr. a scale, and tt rtpby, a wing) was first 

used by Linnaeus (1735) and has been retained by all naturalists 
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after him. Lepidoptera are among the most familiar and easily 
recognizable of insects and have long been popular objects for 
study and collecting, largely on account of the great beauty of 
coloration exhibited by so many of the species, together with the 
interest that is afforded by following their transformations. 
Their most easily observable characteristic is the scaly covering 
of the wings, body and appendages, which comes off on the 
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Fig. 1. — ANTENNA OF A MALE SATURNIID MOTH. SHOWING THE COMB- 
LIKE BRANCHES. WHICH ARE MUCH LESS DEVELOPED IN THE FEMALE 


fingers as a dust when these insects are handled, and, if examined 
under a microscope, this “dust” is seen to be composed of minute 
scales of definite forms. Most Lepidoptera also possess a coiled 
“tongue” or haustellum in front of the head Metamorphosis is 
complete and the larvae are caterpillars which carry up to a 
maximum of eight pairs of feet ; the pupae generally have their 
appendages more or less glued down to the body and are said to 
be obtected and are usually enclosed in a silken cocoon or in an 
earthen cell. At least 80,000 species have been described and of 



Fig. 2. — DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE MOUTH. PARTS IN A TYPICAL MOTH 


these over 2,000 inhabit the British isles and more than 9,000 
occur in America, north of Mexico. 

GENERAL STRUCTURE 

The Head. — The head is small and sub-globular in shape with 
the compound eyes exceedingly well developed and a pair of 
simple eyes or ocelli often present on the vertex (fig. 3). The 
antennae are many-jointed: in numerous moths they are thread- 
like, in others they bear comb-like processes and are said to be 
pectinate (fig. 1), a development that is most pronounced in the 
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males; among butterflies the antennae terminate in a club or 
knob. The mouth-parts (fig. 2) are nearly always adapted for 
sucking, with the mandibles reduced to vestiges or entirely want-, 
ing. The maxillae have their two galeae greatly elongated and 
interlocked to form a sucking tube, through which the food is 
imbibed; it is coiled up in a watch-spring-like manner when at 
rest, but extended straight out when sucking nectar from flowers. 
Maxillary palpi are generally re- 
duced or wanting and the labium 
is represented by a small plate 
generally bearing prominent 
three-jointed palpi. In some Le- 
pidoptera the mouth-parts are 
aborted and no food is taken in 
the adult stage, while at the other 
extreme in certain hawk-moths 
the haustellum is over 6in. long 
and adapted for probing the 
deeply-seated nectaries of tubular 
flowers. In a few cases the haus- 
tellum bears toothed spines at its 
apex, and those moths which 
possess this feature are able to 
lacerate the rind of fruits and 
suck the juices within. 

The Thorax. — The thorax 
(fig 3 ) has its first segment small 
and usually collar-like, but often 
bearing lateral processes or 
patagia that are very characteristic of the order. The mesothorax 
is very large and carries a pair of well-developed plates or tegulae , 
which often overlap the bases of the wings; in almost all species 
the metathorax is small and inconspicuous. The wings are mem- 
branous and clothed with modified hairs termed scales; in many 
species almost every transition between flattened hairs and broad 
scales can be detected under a microscope. Most scales are longi- 
tudinally striated and there are often tiny cross strides or con- 
necting bars between the striae. Each scale is provided with a 
minute pedicel which fits into a tiny socket in the wing-membrane, 
and in many butterflies they are arranged in regular rows, as 
shown in fig. 4. Peculiar scales known as androconia are found in 
the wings of the males of certain Lepidoptera; in some cases they 
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Fig. 3. — DORSAL VIEW OF HEAD 
AND THORAX OF A YELLOW UNDER- 
WING MOTH ( AGROTIS PRONUBA) 
WITH HAIR AND SCALES REMOVED 



FAMILY URANIIDAE. (B) PORTION OF THE WING OF A FRITILLARY BUT- 
TERFLY (ARGYNNIS) SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF THE SCALES AND EMPTY 
SOCKETS WHERE SCALES HAVE BEEN REMOVED 


occur in “brands” or patches and physiologically they are glan- 
dular structures that secrete an odour often very characteristic 
for particular species. The wings of a side are linked together by 
a coupling apparatus which exists in several forms (fig. 5). In the 
primitive swift moths a finger-like process or jugum of the fore- 
wing grips and overlaps the base of the hind wing when the insect 
is in flight. In most moths a group of stiff setae, forming the 
frenulum, arises from the base of the hind wing and passes be- 
neath the fore wing where it is retained in position by a catch or 
retinaculum ; in the male the setae of the frenulum are usually 
fused into a single stout bristle, but in the female they remain 
separate. Among some moths and in butterflies there is no 
frenulum, and the humeral lobe at the base of the hind wing is 
greatly developed and projects some distance beneath the fore 
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and Africa 7b. Underwing view of the red admiral ( Vanessa atalanta). 
8? Vanessa 10 , peacock butterfly, common in Europe and Asia. 8b. Under- 
wing view of peacock butterfly (Vanessa to ) . 9a. Melanargia galathea, 

marbled white butterfly of Europe. 9b. Underwing view of marbled white 
butterfly ( Melanargia galathea). 10a Lycaena icarus (male), common 
blue butterfly of Europe, Asia and Africa. 10b. Lycaena icarus (female) 


1. Gonepteryx rhamm, brimstone butterfly of Europe and Asia. 2. Parage 
aegena, speckled wood butterfly, of central Europe. 3. Anthochans carda • 
mines, orange tip butterfly, found in British Isles. 4. Argynnis euphrosyne, 
pearl bordered fritillary, common in Europe. 5. Papiho machaon, swallow 
tail butterfly. Widely distributed. 6. Argynnis paphia, silver-washed frit- 
illary, found in Europe and Asia. 7a. Vanessa atalanta , red admiral of Europe 
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dominal sternum, but in most Lepidoptera two openings are 
present. One, situated on the 8th sternum, is that of the copulatory 
pouch and the other, situated on the 9th sternum, is the opening 
of the vagina. During mating the male cells are discharged into 
the copulatory pouch, whence they travel along a seminal canal 
which connects that organ with the oviduct, where fertilization 
of the eggs takes place. 

CLASSIFICATION 

The classification of butterflies and moths into major groups 
presents difficulties, mainly owing to the absence of markedly 
different characters among great numbers of species. The old 
grouping of the order into two suborders, viz., Heterocera or 
moths, and Rhopalocera or butterflies, is open to the objection 
that the butterflies are raised to a rank equivalent to the whole 
of the moths, whereas their true status is that of a superfamily. 
Among the several systems of classification that have been pro- 
posed the recent one of Turner and Tillyard 1 has been partially 
incorporated in the present article. 

SUBORDER I. HOMONEURA 

*; — o ; -- wr w & r. „ , .. « Venation of j or e and hind wings closely simil ar ; vein Rs with 

lieved to be an auditory organ, a psychid moth, below, base of several branches in both pairs of wings (fig 8). 

l he reason for its existence is forewing of a swift moth , Two main families and several smaller groups belong here and 
difficult to account for unless it be able to appreciate the notes | ^ e y are 0 f g rea t interest on account of their primitive structure, 
produced by the vibrating wings of other members of the same not found in any other Lepidoptera. 

species, since sound-producing organs are rare in Lepidoptera. The Micropterygidae are all very small moths with well-de- 

The Legs.-— The legs are usually slender, covered with hairs or veloped mouth-parts (fig. 9), functional mandibles being present 
scales, and with five-jointed tarsi; among butterflies the fore pair j n some forms, and the galeae of the maxillae are either un- 
is often so reduced as to be useless for walking. modified or elongated to form an imperfect haustellum; tibial 

Abdominal Segments. Ten abdominal segments are present S pi nes 0 r spurs are present and the wing coupling apparatus con- 
in Lepidoptera, but the first sternum is always reduced or atro- sists of a small j ugum The caterpillars in some cases ( Micro - 
pbied and the terminal segments are modified to form external pteryx) bear eight pairs of abdominal feet, a number never at- 
tained in any other Lepidoptera; in others the feet are reduced 
or wanting. They either feed on mosses or liverworts ( Micro - 
pteryx, Sabatinca) or live as leaf-miners on birch, hazel and 
other trees (Eriocrania). The pupae have their appendages free, 


organs of reproduction. In the male (fig. 7) the latter consist of 
a pair of prominent claspers borne by the 9th segment, which are 
often beset inside with groups of stiff hairs forming the harpes. 
The 9th tergum bears a prominent median process or uncus above 
the anus, while the intromit tent organ or aedeagus arises between 
the bases of the claspers. In the female the terminal segments in 
some cases are produced into a telescopic ovipositor, a true 
valvular ovipositor being undeveloped. In the most primitive 
moths there is a single female genital aperture on the 9th ab- 

^Throughout this article, the wing- veins (figs. 6, 8, 11, 18, 18a, 22) 
are denominated as follows — Costal, C; Subcostal, Sc; Radial, R; 
Radial sector, Rs; Cubital, Cu; Subcostal and main stem of radial 
fused Sc+R; Median, M. 



FlG. 7. — DIAGRAM OF THE APEX OF THE ABDOMEN OF A MALE MOTH 


the abdominal segments movable, and large mandibles are present 
with which they bite their way to the exterior to allow of the 
emergence of the perfect insects. Micropteryx and Eriocrania 
occur not uncommonly in Great Britain; Epimartyria and Ne- 
monica are North American; while Sabatinca belongs to New 
Zealand. 

The Hepialidae , or swift moths, have very short antennae, only 
vestiges of mouth-parts, and no tibial spurs; the wing coupling 
apparatus consists of a well developed jugum. They are a widely 
distributed family, best represented in Australia, where the 
species attain a gigantic size and exhibit remarkable coloration. 
The caterpillars feed at the roots of grasses and other herbage 
or of trees, and some species are very destructive. The ghost 
moth ( Hepialus humuli) is the most familiar British species. 

Tn R. J. Tillyard, Insects of Australia and Nnv Zealand (Sydney, 
1926). 



wing, where it is held in position. 

The Wing-veins . 1 — The wing-veins are of great importance in 
classification. There are but few cross-veins, and in all except 
the most primitive forms there is a large basal cell which is partly 
formed by the elimination of the main stem of the median vein 
M: the radial sector (Rs) is typically four-branched in the fore- 
wing and reduced to a single stem in the hind wing, while the 
median vein has generally three 

free branches (fig. 6). The ma- .retinaculum 

jority of Lepidoptera carry a ^ 

tympanal organ on either side J 

close to the junction of the thorax ^ 

and abdomen. In geometrid \ J 

moths, for example, it takes the FWNUwtm 

form of a bladder-like vesicle , — - — 

closely associated with the first \ 
abdominal spiracle of its side 

and certain of the neighbouring Jlwim 

air-sacs. It is innervated from 

the last thoracic ganglion and p IG# 5 — ABO ve, diagram of the 

frnm it* crenernl structure is be- iiiinru ciibcirr nr i ctr u/iua ac 
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SUB-ORDER II. HETERONEURA 

Venation of fore and hind wings markedly different; vein Rs 
reduced to a single branch in hind wings (fig. 6). 


Superfamily I. Cossoidea 

Basal cell in both pairs of wings divided by vein M and its two 
main branches; radial cell present (fig. n). Mouth-parts ves- 
tigial , antennae pectinated , rarely simple but not clubbed. 
The Cossidae are the only family included here and are medium 
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Fig. 8 . — RIGHT WINGS OF MENMON1CA SUBPURPURELLA (HOMONEURA, 
FAMILY MICROPTERYGIDAE) 


to large-sized archaic moths (fig. io), found in most parts of the 
world. Their caterpillars (fig. 35) are borers and often tunnel in 
the solid’ wood of trees; some require more than a year to com- 
plete their transformations. The leopard moth ( Zeuzera pyrina ) 
is common to Europe and North America and this species, along 
with the goat moth ( Cossus cossus ), are well known in Great 
Britain. 

Superfamily II. Castnioidea 

Basal cell in both pairs of wings divided by vein M and its branch 
M 3+4; radial cell tisually absent . Antennae clubbed and not 
Pectinated . 

The single family Castniidae includes a small number of bright- 
ly coloured day-flying moths bearing a general resemblance to 
certain butterflies. They are confined to tropical America, Indo- 
Malaysia and Australia; their larvae, so far as known, feed in 
the stems of plants or at the roots of grasses. 


Superfamily III. Tineoidea 

Small moths with vein M absent or little developed in the basal 
cell; wings often very narrow with long fringes and degraded 
venation or with vein Rs in the hind wings not approximated to 
Sc~\-R, beyond the cell. 

Included in the Tineoidea are an immense number of species 
which are variously classified into numerous families by different 
authorities, and the characters upon which these groups are based 
are often slight and difficult to determine. It is only possible in 
these columns to mention briefly certain of the more important 
groups. The Tineidae (fig. 12) are an extensive family with the 
venation well developed in many species and much degraded in 
others. The cosmopolitan clothes moths (Tinea) , whose larvae 
construct portable cases in which they live, are well known; in 
Lyonetia and Lithocolletis the larvae are leaf-miners, while those 
of Adela and Nemctfois five in flattened cases composed of leaf- 
fragments. The moths of the two latter genera fly by day, and in 


the males of Adela the antennae are often extremely long and 
threadlike (fig. 14). The Nepticulidae have a greatly reduced 
venation and, in some species, a small jugum is present which 
suggests their affinity with the Homoneura. Their larvae are leaf- 
miners and the moths are the smallest of all Lepidoptera, in some 
cases with a wing-expanse of only 3mm. The Plutellidae have 
the head smooth instead of rough-haired as in most Tineidae ; 



their larvae are leaf-feeders and the best known species is the 
widely-spread diamond-back moth ( Plutella maculipemiis) . The 
Hyponomeutidae include, among others, the small ermine moths 
(. Hyponomeuta ), whose larvae live gregariously in dense webs, 
and the moths have white fore wings dotted with black. The 
Sesiidae or Aegeriidae comprise the clearwing moths which are 

characterized by the absence of scales 

over the greater part of the wings (fig. 
13) ; many bear a remarkable resemblance 
to wasps, bees, or ichneumon flies and are 
often brightly coloured insects, flying in 
sunshine. Their larvae are stem or wood 
borers and one of the best known species is 

Of THI BRITISH MUSEUM (NAT- , , .... r 

ueal history, the currant borer (Trochmum tipuh- 

Fig. 10. — macmurtrie's forme). The two large families Oecophori - 
goat moth, n. America. rf ae (fig. 15) and Xylorictidae attain 
reduced their max i mum development in Australia; 

the last mentioned family is almost confined to that region and 
includes some of the largest of the Tineidae. The Gelechiidae 
are an extensive and widely distributed family distinguished by 
the sinuous or emarginate outer border of the hind wings which 
have vein Sc+R, connected with, or approximated to, the basal 
cell. Their larvae m<?stly live among leaves, shoots, etc., and sev- 
eral are major pfests, one of the most important being the pink boll- 
worm ( Pectinophora gossypiella) of the cotton plant. The Elach- 
istidae are often divided into several families and have extremely 
narrow wings. One of the best known genera is Coleophora , whose 
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BUTTERFLIES OF NORTH AMERICA 


8. The Mourning Cloak ( Aglais antiopa ) 

9. Milbert’s Tortoise-shell ( Aglais milbeiti ) 

10. The Viceroy ( Basilarchia archi ppus) 

11. The Zebra ( Hehconius chanthonia) 


The Falcate Orange-tip ( Anthocharis gen- 
utia ) 

The Common Sulphur (Eurymus philodice) 
The American Copper ( Heodes hypophlaeas ) 
The Cabbage Butterfly ( Piens rapae ) 


5. The Tiger Swallow-tail ( Papilio glaucus): 

(a) black female, (b) male 

6. The Colorado Parnassian ( Parnassius smm - 

theus) 

7. The Great Spangled Frltlllary ( Argynnis 

cybele) 
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larvae are at first leaf -miners and subsequently live in portable 
:ases. The Tortrjces are often regarded as a distinct superfamily 
and are characterized by the terminal joint of the labial palpi, 
being short and obtuse. They include five families, the Eucosmi - 
dae being one of the most important; this family is recognized 
by the presence of a fringe of long hairs on the margin of the cell 



Fig. ii. —venation of prionoxystus robiniae (from comstock) 
in the hind wings and includes the codling moth ( Cydia porno - 
nella ), the oriental peach moth ( Laspeyresia molesta) and many 
others. The Tortricidae lack the hair-fringe or pecten to the 
hind wings: their larvae are leaf-rollers and the genus Tortrix 
is world-wide. 

Superfamily IV. Pterophoroidea 
Wings usually cleft into a series of separate plumes; legs elongate 
and slender with long tibial spurs. 

Only two families are included here: the Pterophoridae , or 
plume moths (fig. 15), have the fore-wings never more than four- 
cleft; the larvae feed either openly, or less frequently, in stems 



OUT OF ITS CASE. MAGNIFIED 

or seed-vessels and the pupae are markedly spiny. The Omeodidae 
or many-plume moths (fig. 16) are a very small family with the 
wings cleft into six or more plume-like divisions. The family is 
widely distributed and represented in Great Britain by Orneodes 
hexadactyla, whose larvae feed on the flower-buds of honeysuckle. 

Superfamily V. Pyraloidea 

Hind wings uith vein partially fused with or approximated 

to Rs beyond the basal cells and with Cu* present. 

This superfamily includes several thousand species of small 



to medium-sized moths of slender build with relatively long legs. 
The fore-wings are usually elongate-triangular, sometimes very 
narrow, while the hind wings are relatively broad. The chief 
families are the following: The Pyraustidae form an extensive 
and widely distributed group characterized by vein R 5 in the fore- 
wings arising separately from the cell. They are particularly 
numerous in the tropics and one of the largest genera is Scoparia , 
whose larvae mainly feed upon mosses and 
| lichens, among which they construct silken 
galleries. Nymphtda and several allied 
genera are interesting in that their larvae 
are aquatic or subaquatic, and in some 
species possess tracheal gills. The grape 
leaf -folder Desmia funeralis is common in 
" the United States and its larvae form re- 

uhal history ) treats by folding portions of the leaves into 

Fig. is. —the yellow- tunnels. The Pyralidae differ from the 
legged clearwing foregoing in having vein R 5 of the fore- 
moth. Europe wings basally fused with the stem of 

R3+4. They are a small family many of whose larvae feed upon 
dry or decaying substances. Several species are found among 
meal, grain, or chaff, and the meal moth ( Pyralis farinalis ) has 
become widely distributed through commerce. The Crcmbidae, or 
grass moths, are small insects with narrow, elongate fore-wings, 
extremely abundant among grass, where they rest on the stems 
during daytime with their wings closed folded. The Phycitidae 
lack vein R 5 in the fore-wings, and the hind-wings have a group of 
hairs forming a pecten near the base of the cell. Their larvae are 
very variable in habit and those of the Mediterranean flour moth 
( Ephestia kuehniella) (fig. 17) are pests in flour mills throughout 
the world; in the North American Laetilia coccidivora the larvae 
prey on scale insects and in the oriental toon moth ( Hypsipyla 
robusta) they are shoot-borers. The small family Galleridae in- 
cludes the bee moth ( Galleria mellonella), which infests the combs 
of hives, while the tropical Thyrididae often have translucent 
spots on both pairs of wings and in the hind pair vein Cu* is 
wanting. 

Superfamily VI. Psychoidea 


M present as a simple vein within the cell or, more rarely , branched 
in one or both pairs of wings: Cu? present in both pairs of wings . 

This superfamily exhibits the above primitive features in the 
venation, but the radial cell or areole is never developed as in the 
Cossoidea. The most interesting family is the Psychidae, or bag- 
worm moths, in which the males have the wings thinly clothed 
with scales and hairs, but almost devoid of colour pattern, while 
the females are wingless, and in some forms are so degenerate 
that the mouth-parts and legs are also wanting. Their larvae 
inhabit cases or bags formed of silk covered with vegetable frag- 
ments, and carry these cases with them as they crawl over their 
food-plants. In many species the females 
do not leave these cases after emergence 
from the pupa, laying their eggs and dying 
in this same habitation. The family is 
mainly tropical; very few species are 
British and only about 20 inhabit North 
America. The Zygaenidae include the 
burnets and foresters; they are often 
metallic green or bluish insects frequently 
spotted with crimson. They fly slowly 
by day in grassy places and their cater- 
pillars feed upon low plants. Ten species 
inhabit the British isles, but in the tropics 
the family is more considerably developed, and in Himanopterus 
the hind wings are drawn out into long filaments. The Eucleidae, 
or Limacodidae, are a small family with vestigial mouth-parts 
and mainly interesting on account of their curious slug-like larvae. 
The latter are flattened below ahd move by means of secondarily 
developed sucker discs, of which there are eight pairs; some of 
these larvae are smooth above and others are armed with spine- 
like processes. They construct dense egg-like cocoons, each 
provided with a lid to allow of the emergence of the moth. Among 
other families the Megalopygidae or flannel moths are more 
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especially American, and Lagoa crispata is well known on account 
of its larvae possessing poisonous spines. 

In the following superfamilies vein C* is absent from both 
pairs of wings and the basal cell is not divided by the main stem 
of M. 

Superfamily VII. Lasiocampoidea 
Fore wings with base of vein A/ a near to that of M 9 ; hind wings 
without a frenulum or rarely with vein 5 c -f R, approximated to 
Rs beyond the cell and a frenulum present (fig. 18). 

The principal family is the Lasiocdmpidae, which include 
moderate to large-sized insects densely 
scaled, with no functional mouth-parts and 
the antennae pectinated, especially in the 
males. The frenulum is replaced by a pro- 
jecting humeral lobe at the base of the 
hind wing which underlies the fore wing. 

The caterpillars are densely clothed with 
soft hairs, often arranged partly in tufts BY C0U * TESY 0F T * UST “* 
and lateral flanges; pupation takes place m ural history) 
compact egg-like cocoons Well-known Fig. is. —plume moth 
examples include the lappet moths of (pterophorus spilo- 
Europe and America; the lackey moth DACTYLUS) - EUR0PE 
( Malacosoma neustria) and its allies, whose young larvae con- 
struct dense communal webs and are known as tent-caterpillars; 
and the egg ar moths ( Lasiocampa ) of Europe. The Drepanidae 
or hook tips have a frenulum present and the fore wings in many 
species are falcate. 

Superfamily VIII. Noctuoidea 
Fore wings with bases of veins Mi M s near together; hind wings 
with a frenulum and vein Sc+R y remote from Rs beyond the cell j 
(fig. 1 8a). | 

Included in this group are a very large number of species, and ’ 
at least 10,000 are comprised in the single family Noctuidae , or ! 
owlet moths. In the latter the areole or radial cell is usually 
present in the fore wings and vein Sc-j-R of the hind wings is 
fused with the cell near its base. They are mostly moths of dull j 
coloration, flying at dusk or by night and are greatly attracted ! 
by the collector’s sugar mixture. In Catocala and certain other 
genera the hind wings are often brightly coloured, but are con- ! 
cealed by the fore wings when at rest (fig. 19). The larvae are 
rarely hairy and mostly pupate in earthen cells; many are exceed- 
ingly destructive to crops, especially those known as “cut-worms” 
and “army worms” (fig. 20). The Lymantriidae or tussock-moths 
are very closely allied to the Noctuidae, but are separable by the 
pectinated antennae in the males, and the haustellum is usually ; 
absent. Their larvae are densely hairy (fig. 33), the hair often 
being arranged in brushes or tufts, 'and in some species is very 
irritating to the skin. The pupae are provided with setae and are 
enclosed in cocoons often formed of the larval hairs incorporated 
with the silk. Among the best known species are the brown tail 
moth ( Euproctis chrysorrhoea) , gypsy moth ( Lymantria? dispar) 
and the “nun” ( L . monacha). The Arctii- 
dae include the tiger moths and the ermine 
moths (fig. 21), and are very widely dis- 
tributed. They differ from the Noctuidae 
in that vein Sc-fR is fused with the cell 
to near or beyond the middle. Many of 
them are brightly coloured moths with 
conspicuously spotted or otherwise orna- 
mental wings. Their larvae or “woolly 
bears” feed on herbaceous plants and are densely clothed with long 
hairs, which they utilize along with silk in spinning their cocoons. 
The footmen (subfamily Lithosiinae) are exceptional in being 
small, narrow-winged, sombre-coloured insects, whose larvae feed 
upon lichens. The Syntomidae are mainly tropical, and number 
about 2,000 species; in this family vein Sc-j-R is aborted or fused 
up with Rs. They are mostly brightly coloured day-flying moths, 
some of them bearing a striking resemblance to Hymenoptera; 
none are British and only a few species occur in Europe and 
North America. 



Fig. is. — multiple 

PLUME MOTH. EUROPE 



' Superfamily IX. Notodontoidea 
Fore wings with vein M % parallel to M* or approximated to M x ; 
Ri and Rs joined to R z . Hind wings with Sc-j-Ri running close to 
or connected with the cell; frenulum present (fig. 22). 

The largest group in this superfamily is the Geometrina (fig. 
23), which are divided into several families; they are characterized 



FLOUR MOTH (EPHESTIA KUHNIELLA) 

by their larvae having abdominal feet usually only present on the 
6 th and 10th segments, and they consequently progress in a 
series of loops (hence the name geometers or loopers). They 
are mostly thin-bodied moths of slender build with relatively 
large wings, and structurally they are separable from other Noto- 
dontoidea by Sc being strongly bent and separate from Ri for a 
short distance at the base of the fore wing. The Notodontidae , 



Fig. 16. — VENATION OF LASIOCAMPID MOTH (MALACOSOMA NEUSTRIA) 


or prominents, have vein Sc-f-Ri running close to or joining the 
cell, and are stout hairy moths, whose larvae sometimes have the 
anal claspers modified into slender processes, well exhibited in 
the puss moth ( Dicranura vinula ) (fig. 24). The Sphingidae , or 
hawk moths, are swiftly flying, powerful insects with narrow 
wings, and the antennae are thickened, but taper to a point which 
is generally hooked; in the hind wings Sc-j-Ri is connected with 
the cell by a bar. Familiar examples are the death’* head moths 
(Acherontia) and the widely-spread convolvulus hawk moth ( Proto - 
parce convolvuli). 
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MOTHS OF THE OLD WORLD 


view of Arctia caja. the common tiger moth. 8. Catocala. a very rare species, 
probably migrated to England from the Continent. 9. Pygaera bucephala. 
buff-tipped moth, plentiful throughout most of Europe. 10. Eudia pavonia. 
the emperor, found in Portugal and central and southern Europe. 11. Smer- 
inthus ocollatus, the eyed hawk moth, found in England, Europe and Asia. 
12. Orygia antiqua , the vapourer moth, showing the male and wingless female 


1. Arctia mBrithastria, the white ermine. 2. Zygaena fihpendulae, six- 
spotted burnet, very common in Europe and Asia. 3. Acherontia atropos, 
the death’s-head hawk moth, usually scarce in Europe. 4. M acroglossa bom- 
byhformis, the beehawk moth, common In southern England. 5. Gastropacha 
querciioha, gastropacha lappet of Europe and southern England. 6. Arctia 
caja, common tiger moth, found In Europe, Asia and North America. 7. Side 
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Superfamily X. Uranoidea. 

Fore wings with vein M x usually joining Rs. Hind wings with 
Sc-f- 2 ?i diverging from cell at the base and remote from Rs; 
frenulum present or absent; haustellum present . 

This small tropical group comprises only two families. The 
most important are the Uraniidae, which include large moths gen- 
erally with tailed wings and the costal region of the hind wings 



Fig. 18A. — VENATION OF A NOCTUID MOTH (PLUSIA GAMMA) 


greatly expanded and no frenulum. They are often day-flying 
insects, closely resembling butterflies in general appearance, and 
are among the most exquisitely coloured of all Lepidoptera (fig. 

25). 

Superfamily XI. Bombycoidea 
Differ from the Uranoidea in having R$ joined to Ri; 
haustellum absent . 

These insects are essentially tropical with but few representa- 
tives in temperate lands; the antennae are strongly pectinated, 
especially so in the males, and the haustellum and frenulum are 
generally absent. The Bombycidae include the well-known silk- 
worm moth ( Bombyx mori ) (fig. 
26) and have two anal veins to 
the hind wings. The Saturniidae, 
or emperor moths (fig. 27), have 
a single anal vein to the hind 
wings and comprise some of the 
largest of all Lepidoptera, the 
atlas moths of the Orient having 
a wing-expanse up to ten inches. 
Their larvae construct dense 
silken cocoons, and in some species the silk is used commercially. 

Superfamily XII. Papilionoidea 
Antennae clubbed or swollen at their apices and a 
frenulum wanting . 

The Papilionoidea, or butterflies, can be readily separated from 
the moths, or remainder of the Lepidoptera, by the above-men- 
tioned characters and it is noteworthy that clubbed antennae are 
also found in certain moths, but in such cases the frenulum is 
present. The most primitive family of butterflies are the Hes - 
periidae, or ‘‘skippers,” which have all the veins in the fore 
wings arising separately from the cell. They derive their popular 
name from pf j£eir erratic darting flight which is different from the 
more sustained movements of other butterflies. Their affinities are 
by no means clear, but they are probably related either to Pyralid 
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moths or to the Castniidae. They are divided into three sub- 
families which are sometimes regarded as of family rank. The 
Hesperiinae, or true skippers, are a very large group, occurring in 
most parts of the world, while the giant skippers or Mega - 
thymiinae belong to the tropics of America, and the Euschemo- 
ninae are Australian. It is noteworthy that the male of Euschemon 
is the only butterfly possessing a frenulum and at one time this 
genus was placed among moths of the family Castniidae. 

In the remainder of the butterflies certain of the veins of the 
fore wings are coincident and do not arise separately from the cell. 



Fig. 20. — LIFE HISTORY OF HELIOTHIS ARMIGERA, A NOCTUID 


The Papilionidae or swallow-tails are large insects, mainly trop- 
ical; the majority have tails to the hind wings and they are among 
the most magnificent of ^11 insects. The fore legs are fully devel- 
oped in both sexes and the hind wings have only a single anal 
vein. The larvae are smooth or provided with fleshy tubercles, 
and there is a dorsal retractile scent organ or osmeterium on the 
prothorax; the pupae are attached head upwards, by means of a 
girdle of silk and a cremaster. The genus Papilio is world-wide 
and the species P. machaon (fig. 28) is the sole English member 
of the family. The Apollo butterflies ( Parnassius ) are alpine, 
with translucent wings, and their pupae are exceptional in being 
enclosed in a loose web among leaves. 

The Nymphalidae (figs. 29, 30) are the largest family of butter- 
flies, and number over 5,000 species, which have the fore legs in 
both sexes reduced and useless for walking. Among the various 
subfamilies, the Nymphalinae include the peacock, tortoiseshells, 
admirals, fritillaries and emperors; as a rule they have spiny 
caterpillars (fig. 34) and the pupae hang head downwards, only 
supported by a cremaster (fig. 38). The Satyrinae include 



FIG. 21. — TIGER MOTH. EUROPE 


the heaths, graylings, meadow browns; they are mostly sombre 
coloured and their larvae are smooth, feeding usually upon grasses. 
The Danainae are only numerous in warm countries, but one of 
the best known species is the monarch ( Danais archippus ) of 
North America. Several of the other subfamilies are mainly found 
in South America, including the splendid metallic blue Morphinae. 

The Pieridae include the whites, yellows and orange tips; the 
fore legs are fully developed in both sexes and these insects 
differ from the Papilionidae in having two anal .veins to the hind 
wings. The cabbage white ( Pieris rapae), common in many parts 
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Fig. 19. — OPHIDERES IMPERATOR 
FOUND IN MADAGASCAR 
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of the world, is one of the few injurious butterflies, its larvae 
being destructive to various Brassica vegetables. The larvae in 
this family are hairy and the pupae have a single “horn” to the 
head and are suspended upright by a girdle of silk and a cremaster. 

The Lycaenidae comprise the blues, coppers and hair-streaks, 
which have the fore legs normal in the female but the tarsi are 
shortened in the male, with one or both the claws absent; the 


antennae are nearly always ringed with white and a white rim 
encircles each eye. They are mostly rather small butterflies, often 
with metallic colours above and spotted beneath. Their larvae 
are very short and almost slug-like and the pupae are devoid of 
spiny processes. The Nemeobiidae, or Lemoniidae , are closely 
related to the Lycaenidae and have the fore legs in the male use- 
less for walking, but they are normally developed in the female. 
The family is essentially a South American one: only a few spe- 
cies occur in the United States, while the Duke of Burgundy 
fritillary ( Nemeobius lucina) is the sole European representative. 

DEVELOPMENT 

The Egg. — The eggs of Lepidoptera are generally of one of two 
types. They may be ovoid or flattened with the Jong axis hori- 
zontal; or upright, spherical, or hemispherical with the axes either 
equal or the vertical axis longest. Both types may have the shell 
or chorion sculptured in various ways, and in the upright eggs of 
many butterflies the shell exhibits a beautiful cell-like structure 
divided by longitudinal ribs (fig. 31). The number of eggs laid 
is variable and a single female may deposit up to a thousand or 
more. Some of the swift moths and the antler moth ( Charaeas 
graminis) merely drop their eggs at random among the herbage 
upon which the future caterpillars feed. The lackey moth ( Mala - 
cosoma neustria) lays its eggs in necklace-like rings around twigs, 
while the garden white butterflies ( Pieris ) place them singly or in 
small groups on the undersides of leaves, and the brown tail 
(Euproctis chrysorrhaea) lays them in masses covered with hair 
derived from the anal tuft at the extremity of the body. 

Caterpillars. — The larvae are known as caterpillars, which 
are characterized by the presence of three pairs of jointed, clawed 
legs on the thorax and a variable number of abdominal feet, which 
are short, fleshy outgrowths provided with a series of hooks or 
crochets on their grasping surface. These abdominal feet consist 
typically of five pairs, but in the geometer (flg. 23) or looper 
caterpillars they are only present on the 6th and 10th segments. 
The head in caterpillars Is a firmly chitinized capsule which carries 
six simple eyes on either side and a pair of very short antennae. 
The mandibles are large and strong, while the maxillae are small 


and inconspicuous; the labium bears a median tube or spinneret 
which receives the ducts of the spinning glands (fig. 32). Th. 
latter are the modified salivary glands and they produce the silk 
used in forming the cocoon; in many cases these glands are very 
long and, in the silkworm about five times as long as the whole 
caterpillar. Along the sides of the body nine pairs of spiracles 
are found and they appear as small dots, often easily seen 
(fig. 24). Caterpillars are armed or protected in various ways 
either in virtue of their structure or of their behaviour. Some, 
such as those of tiger moths, are densely hairy, and in the vapourer 
moths ( Orgyia ) these hairs are grouped into conspicuous tufts 
and brushes (fig. 33). Certain caterpillars are efficiently pro- 
tected by so-called urticating hairs which are very fragile and 
bristle with needle-like lateral points. Whether their irritating 
properties are due to mechanical action alone or to a poisonous 
secretion is uncertain, but most people who have handled hairy 
caterpillars of various types have experienced the effects of such 
hairs on the skin. In North America and also in the tropics 
there are caterpillars armed with true poison spines, which are 
tubes fed with the secretion of special glands in the skin. Such 
spines are capable of inflicting nasty “stings” and evidently secure 
for their possessors considerable immunity from attack. 

Among butterflies, the caterpillars of the tortoiseshells and 
other species of Vanessa and of fritillaries (fig. 34) are armed 
with spiny non-poisonous outgrowths of the body and very much 
the same sort of armature is found in those of the great emperor 
moths ( Saturniidae ). In hawk-moth larvae there is usually a 
single horn near the extremity, while many other caterpillars are 
entijjpy smooth (figs. 35 and 36) or only slightly hairy. A very 
largpnumber of caterpillars protect themselves by feeding only 
at night; others form cases, webs, or mine into the tissues of 
leaves, while numerous Tortrices roll leaves into tubular retreat 5 
There are, again, others which obtain a measure of protection 
by close resemblance to their surroundings. Thus, many geometrid 
or looper caterpillars bear such a very close resemblance to 
a mid-rib of a leaf or to a small twig as to render detection a 
matter of great difficulty. The larvae of some of the hawk- 
moths bear a resemblance to portions of foliage, their diagonal 
lateral stripes being believed to simulate the effects of light and 
shade. The caterpillars of the moth Anarta myrtilli, with their 
intricate green pattern, are hardly discernible among the heather 
upon which they live. At times the experiments of E. B. Poulton 
show that the reflection of light from the immediate surroundings 
produces a nervous response on the part of the caterpillar which 
results in a physiological change in the accumulation of the pig- 
ment. Thus larvae of the red underwing moth, when subjected to 
green surroundings, become bluish-green and in a darkly-coloured 
environment become bluish-grey. Similarly looper caterpillars, if 
so placed when young, become dark brown among dark twigs 
and green if placed among leaves. 

The Food of Caterpillars. — Caterpillars, it may. be added, 

feed almost entirely upon the 
higher plants and there is prob- 
ably not a single family of the 
latter which does not serve as 
food for one or more species. 
Very few are carnivorous and 
among them are those of some 
of the Lycaenid butterflies. The 
caterpillars of the large blue (Z,y- 
caena arion ), after feeding upon 
wild thyme, finally enter ants’ 
nests and prey upon the grubs; 
while those of the North American Feniseca tarquimus feed upon 
aphides. In the Mediterranean region the larvae of the moth 
Erastria scitula devour scale insects upon various fruit-trees and 
are therefore to be looked upon as being beneficial. Certain other 
caterpillars are cannibalistic, notably those of the common Euro- 
pean moth 1 Calymnia trapezina, but this habit is by no means 
exclusive and such larvae are also regular devourers of foliage. 
Some additional instances of unusual feeding habits are given 
in the section devoted to the economic importance of Lepidoptera. 



Fig. 11 . — VENATION OF NOTODONTINA (GEOMETR1NA) 
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( A M PH I DASVS BETULARIA) , FEMALE, 
EUROPE 
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known as the Ilia underwing, distributed generally throughout the United 
States and most of Canada. 7. Citheronia regalis, the royal walnut moth, 
found in the northern part of the continent. It feeds on walnut, hickory, ash 
and similar trees. 8 . Apantesis virgo, the virgin tiger moth, distributed 
throughout the north Atlantic states and Canada. 9. Samia cecropia, the 
cecropia moth, ranging along the Atlantic seaboard westward to the margin 
of the great plains. 10. Alypia octomaculata. the eight-spotted forester, 
found In the northern Atlantic states and westward beyond the Mississippi river. 


1. Telea polyphemus, ochre coloured wings, found all over the North Amer- 
ican continent. It feeds on oak, birch and other trees. 2. Utheisa bella, the 
beautiful uthesia, ranging from Quebec to Mexico and through the Antilles. It 
feeds on chi elm and other plants. 3. Haemorrhagta thysbe. one of the 
humming-bird sphinx moths, in eastern North America. It has tho unmoth-like 
habit of flying in bright sunlight. 4. Actias luna, the luna moth, considered 
the most beautiful North American insect. It is about 3 inches long when 
arrived at maturity. 5. Automeris to, known as the lo; this insect spins a 
silken path for the guidance of the young in seeking food. 6. Catocala ilia. 
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Silk Production. — The production of silk by caterpillars has 
already Been alluded to; it is used for several purposes and the 
best known is for the formation of the cocoon. The latter attains 
its greatest perfection in those families which include the silk- 
worm moth ( Bombycidae ) and the emperor moths ( Saturniidae ): 
in other cases, as in the tiger moths and tussock moths, the cocoon 
is much less dense and the silk often intermixed with hairs derived 

from the larva that formed it. 
Sometimes foreign material 
largely replaces a cocoon and the 
silk is utilized to draw together 
leaves to form a pupal shelter 
(fig- 37) or to cement soil parti- 
cles into a compact earthen cell 
(fig. 20), as in many hawk moths 
(Sphingidae) and owlet moths 
( Noctiddae ). Among many but- 
terflies the cocoon is reduced to a slight pad, to which the cremas- 
ter is hooked, and to a mere thread encircling the body of the 
pupa; in such cases these exposed pupae are protected by their 
close colour resemblance to their surroundings (fig. 38). Silk is also 
used by caterpillars as a “life-line” which is run out through the 
spinneret as quickly as it is secreted, and by means of this device 
such creatures elude their enemies or save themselves when blown 
off or shaken t from their food-plants, by remaining suspended by 
the thread until the danger has passed. Other caterpillars, when 
young, are gregarious and secrete guiding threads over their food- 
plant, which enable them to maintain their foothold; others go a 
stage further and construct communal webs, within which they 
feed, gradually dispersing and becoming solitary as they grow 
older. 
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FIG. 24. — LARVA OF THE 
MOTH (CERURA VINULA) 


The Chrysalis. — The pupa or chrysalis in the majority of 
Lepidoptera is of the obtected type with the appendages glued 
down to the body, which presents a hard compact appearance in 
consequence (fig. 36). Such pupae have little or no power of 
movement of the abdominal segments and remain in a fixed posi- 
tion, being attached by the cremaster (fig. 36) to the cocoon, or 
to a silken pad in the case of many butterflies. The cremaster 
consists of a group of hooks or a prominent spine at the caudal 
extremity of the body and is formed from the last dorsal shield, 
overlying the vent in the larva. Obtected pupae are found in 
all the higher groups, from the Lasiocampoidea to the butter- 
flies. Among the lower groups, the pupae are termed incomplete; 
they have the appendages partially free from the body, instead 
of being soldered down, and the abdomen has several of the seg- 
ments freely movable. The latter feature, aided by girdles of 
spines, enables such pupae to work their way out of the cocoons 

or burrows and come to the sur- 
face to allow of the exit of the 
perfect insect. Except in the 
Pterophoroidea the cremaster is 
absent or but little developed. 
In the Micropterygidae the pu- 
pae closely resemble those of the 
caddis flies ( Trichoptera ) and 
are of the jree type , with all the 
abdominal segments movable and 
the appendages entirely free from 
any secondary attachment to the 
body. Functional mandibles are 
present which enable these pupae 
to bite their way through the co- 
coons when the time for eclosion of the moths approaches. In some 
cases special devices are present in order to enable the moths to 
effect their emergence. In the puss moth ( Dicranura vinula) the 
insect secretes potassium hydroxide as a solvent which softens the 
hard woody walls of the cocoon; in the emperor moth ( Saturfna 
pavonia-minor) , the arrangement of the silk at the front end of the 
cocoon expressly allows of the free egress of the insect ; while cer- 
tain other moths are provided with temporary spines or plates 
which functioh as cocoon cutters in the same way as the girdle of 
spines mentiorted above. 



Fig. 25.— TROPICAL MOTH ( 
B01SDUVALI I ) . CUBA 


NATURAL HISTORY 

In the perfect state Lepidoptera feed principally upon nectar 
which they derive from flowers and, among other sources of food, 
honey dew and over-ripe fruit are also resorted to. Decaying fruit, 
for example, is attractive to the red admiral (Vanessa atalanta) 
and certain other butterflies, while the purple emperor ( Apatura 
iris) is well known to visit carrion. Certain flowers are more at- 
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Fig. 26. — THE COMMON SILK-WORM (BOMBYX MORI), CHINA 


tractive to Lepidoptera than others, and in Europe the flowers 
of jasmine, honeysuckle, valerian, heather, ivy, sallow, syringa, 
privet, petunia and ragwort are much visited by moths, while 
butterflies are especially partial to bramble, thistle and Buddleia. 
Butterflies and certain moths are diurnal insects, but the majority 
of the members of the order are crepuscular or nocturnal. Some 
moths fly both by day and at night, while others are seldom known 
on the wing before midnight, and after dark almost the whole of 
the Noctuidae are attracted to the moth collectors’ sugar mix- 
ture. During the winter, in cold and temperate lands, most 
Lepidoptera hibernate either as larvae or pupae; some, such as 
the hairstreak butterflies, overwinter as eggs, while certain of the 
Vanessae and other butterflies, along with a number of moths, pass 
the dormant season as perfect insects. Many Lepidoptera are 
double-brooded in that two complete life-cycles are passed through 
in the year; others, given a sufficiently high temperature, may 
pass through four or five generations in that period, particularly 
species infesting stored grain, meal, etc. 

Sexual Difference. — The sexual differences in Lepidoptera are 
often well marked; in some families the antennae are pectinated 
in the males and simple in the females, or these organs may be 
pectinated in both sexes, but much more pronounced in the males 
(fig. 1). The special sensory organs located on the antennae are 

greatly developed where those 
appendages are highly pectinated, 
and give to the males their re- 
markable power of finding their 
mates. The phenomenon known 
as “assembling” is especially pre- 
valent in the Lasiocampoidea as 
well as in some other moths, and 
is believed to be of the nature of 
an olfactory response. The fe- 
males apparently emit an odour 
attractive to the opposite sex, 
and under favourable conditions 
a freshly emerged example will 
attract many males, which fly up to her against the wind. In many 
Lepidoptera the sexes differ greatly in size and coloration, as for 
example in the gipsy moth; among the Lycaenidae the males of 
numerous species are brilliant blue and the females of a brownish 
hue. In the tropical Papilionidae the sexes are often totally dif- 
ferent in coloration as well as exhibiting differences in form. 
Other examples of sexual dimorphism are afforded by those moths 
whose females are either wingless or have the wings reduced to use- 
less vestige 9 , the males being fully winged. This peculiarity occurs 
in distantly related families and has consequently been independ- 
ently evolved. Notable examples are found in the bag-worm 
moths ( Psychidae ), vapourer moths (Orgyia), and in about half a 
dozen genera of geometrid moths. 
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Fig. 27. — SILK SPINNING moth 
(EPIPHORA BOUHINIAE). WEST 
AFRICA 
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Seasonal Forms. — Another interesting feature is the occur- 
rence of different seasonal forms among certain butterflies: these 
are so different in coloration that they were regarded as separate 
species until their relationships were worked out. One of the 
best known examples is afforded by the European Araschnia 
levam, whose spring form is known as levana and its summer 
form, prorsa was first described under that name as a different 

butterfly. In the tropics certain 

species occur in definite wet sea- 
son and dry season forms, and ripw 

the North American swallow tail yffi wks. . , y& fm 

IphicUdcs marcellus has three ^ 

distinct seasonal forms. Those ^ jhjjT 

which emerge from over-win- 
tered pupae in the early spring 

are of the form marcellus and I lg) ! 

those that appear somewhat later j \jLn*f \f/ VjnX/ 
are of the form tclamonides ; the 
summer butterflies, produced 
from eggs laid the same season. 

are different from either of the er courtesy or the trusties or the 
spring forms and are of the type BR,T,SH MUSIUM (natural history) 

T ed There are again, Sp"e 

other butterflies, such as the Atn- 

can Papilio dardanus, which have several and quite different forms 
in the female which closely mimic other species of Lepidoptera. 
For a discussion of this and other cases of polymorphism sec Mim- 
icry. Extensive experiments have been conducted by Wcismann, 
Merrifield, Standfuss, Fischer and others upon the effects of tem- 
perature on seasonal and other types of coloration. Thus A. Weis- 
mann showed that when pupae destined to produce the summer 
form prorsa of Araschnia levana were kept at a low temperature 
they gave rise to the form levana or to a form intermediate be- 
tween it and prorsa. By raising the temperature it proved exceed- 
ingly difficult to change the form levam into prorsa and in most 
cases it was a failure. Weismann concluded, therefore, that the 
species was a northern one and that the form levana was the older 
and more constant, and that prorsa was a later acquired form, and 
consequently more readily influenced. By the application of cold, 
individuals of Vanessa urticae indistinguishable from the northern 
variety polaris have been produced; also, pupae of the summer 
form of Pieris napi when placed on ice gave rise to the winter form 
of that butterfly. By raising temperature to the requisite extent 
and applying it at the susceptible period it has been possible to 
change the female coloration of two butterflies, Parnassius apollo 
and Gonepteryx rhamm into that of their respective males. 

Departure from Usual Life-history. — Among the most re- 
markable departures from the usual life-history prevalent in 
Lepidoptera is that afforded by the Indo-Australian Lycaenid 

butterfly, Liphyra brassolis , . — I 

whose larva is flattened and cov- 

ered by a hard cuticle, devoid of ' 

evident segmentation. It is found ! 
in association with the ant Oeco- 

lieved to prey upon the brood of J |0\ VAv 

the latter, its hard covering serv- Y ///[ ■ if V 

ing as a protection against the 

ants. Pupation occurs in the old BY 77r77oT 7777*177 of the 
larval skin which forms a pupa- BR,T,S * MU9EUM (natural history) 
rium loosely enclosing the chrys- F,G - 29, peacock butterfly 
alis within. The newly emerged (VANES$A 10) 
butterfly is covered with loosely attached white scales, over its 
orange and brown ordinary scales, which serve as protection 
against the ants, since they fall off readily and cause those insects 
evident discomfort if they adhere to them. Another very interest- 
ing species is the North American yucca moth Tegeticula alba, 
the females of which have the maxillae provided with a long 
tentacle specially adapted for collecting the pollen of yucca 
flowers. After collecting a large mass of pollen she inserts her 
eggs deep into the ovary of a flower, usually other than that 
from which the pollen was gathered. After egg-laying she then 
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FIG. 29. — PEACOCK BUTTERFLY 
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thrusts the pollen into the stigmatic opening of the flower. By 
means of this provision the development of the seeds u[k)n which 
the larvae feed is ensured and any not so devoured secure the 
perpetuation of the yucca. A third example is afforded by aquatic 
moths of the genus Acentropus. * “ 

The young larvae live submerged grp*. 

in mines which they excavate in 

the leaves of water plants; as 

they grow older they form tun- 

nels of spun leaves and the sub- 

merged pupa is enclosed in a 

similar shelter. The female moths 

are dimorphic: the long-w’inged ^0^// j/ * 

forms are aerial, while those with 

reduced wings are aquatic, using 

their alary organs for swimming. * ^ 

Sound Production. — A few 

Lepidoptera possess a capacity 

death’s head moths {Acker ontia) 
have long been known to emit a 
shrill chirping note. The method XjpSr 
of its production has been much 
discussed and it is believed to be 

through the haustellum. The cat- jjr**' * \ 

erpillar also has been noted to * 
produce sharp cracking notes re- 
sembling those emitted during the 

discharge of successive electric BT C0URTE3Y THE trustees or the 

.... . BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY) 

sparks; in this case (he sound is FlG 30 _ UPPER AN0 lower sur- 
brought about by bringing the faces of nymphalis jason,. 
mandibles forcibly together. Sev- found in west africa 
eral moths are able to stridulate, and in certain Agaristidae the 
male has a corrugated area beneath the costa of the fore wings, 
and the membrane in that area is distended to form a resonator. 

It is suggested that the clicking — — — 

sound observed is caused by the 

ridged area on the fore wings 

rubbing against spines on the legs fj 

during flight. 

DISTRIBUTION AND 

MIGRATION ggfrcpl 

Geographical Distribution. 

— Lepidoptera have a range prac- life £ 5 } fEZD©!?/ 

tically co-extensive with that of ?ra/ 

flowering plants and are only ab- 

sent from the remote and inhos- ^*>£2 

pitable regions around the poles . . 

Among butterflies it is interest- 

other hand, no resident butterfly 
is known from Iceland. In the 
Antarctic, 50° lat. is about their 
most southerly limit, which is 
reached by a species of fritillary 
found on an island near Cape 

Horn. Some species of Lepidop- rROM h-tb.ngham, -butterfly lore- 
(era are almost world-wide and R<J 3) ._ AB0VEf EGG OF orange 
exhibit migratory tendencies, TIP butterfly (anthocaris car. 
notable examples being the hawk damines); below, ego of white 
moth Celerio lineata and the but- admiral butterfly (limnetis 
terfly Pyrameis cardid , the latter S1BYLLA )- magnified 
being found in all the continents excepting South America. Sev- 
eral Noctuid moths, notably Agrotis ypsilon and Chloridea 
obsoleta, are now cosmopolitan. The blue butterfly Lampides 
boeticus occurs over all the warmer parts of the ^d world to 
Australia as well as reaching remote islands in the Atlantic, 
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(CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD) 

Fig. 31. — ABOVE, EGG OF ORANGE 
TIP BUTTERFLY (ANTHOCARIS CAR- 
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Pacific ^nd Indian oceans. In some cases human agencies have 
possibly* been partially responsible for the wide range enjoyed 
by such insects by the introduction of suitable food-plants in 
regions where they did not previously exist. While many of 
the largest families of Lepidoptera are cosmopolitan, certain 
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FIG. 32 — HEAD OF GOAT MOTH CATERPILLAR (COSSA) FROM BEHIND 


others are limited to definite areas of the globe. Among moths 
the Xyloryctidae are almost limited to Australia, the Lacoso- 
midae are confined to the western hemisphere and the Megalopy- 
gidae have few species elsewhere. Among butterflies, the sub- 
families Ithomiinae, Brassolinae and Heliconiinae of the Nymph- 
alidae are confined to South America, and Acraeinae are mainly 
centred in Africa. The richest fauna of Lepidoptera, as in most 
orders of insects, is found in the tropics, and Brazil probably 

yields more species of butterflies 
than any other part of the world, 
over 600 species having been 
stated to have been taken within 
an hour’s journey of the city of 
Para alone. Some idea of this 
wealth of species will be gath- 
ered when it is mentioned that 
only 70 species are recorded 
from the British Isles 
Migration. — Some species of Lepidoptera have a marked 
capacity for migrating from one region to another, either individu- 
ally or in swarms. In North America great companies of the 
monarch butterfly ( Datiuis archippus) form in parts of Canada 
and the northern United States and fly southwards in early 
autumn, apparently reaching the Gulf states; in June and July 
this butterfly appears in the northern states and the individuals 
then seen are believed to be re-migrants from the south. In Ceylon 
C B. Williams mentions that about 69, out of a total of 234 
species of butterflies known in Ceylon, have been recorded as 
taking part in migratory flights. The latter occur at the beginning 
and at the end of the north-east monsoon 
and proceed in various directions. At times 
these flights seem to bear some correlation 
with seasonal changes and it has been sug- 
gested that they originate owing to the dry- 
ing up of the food-plants, but the data is at 
present insufficient for drawing reliable 
conclusions. The painted lady ( Pyrantels 
car dui) moves northward in spring in north 
Africa and south Europe, invading most 
of central and northern Europe as far as 
Iceland; individuals found in countries 
such as England and Germany are entirely 
Fig. 34. — larva of sil. emigrants from the south and, in some 
ver-washed fritillary. years, they fail to appear. Migratory 
EUR0PE swarms of Lepidoptera have often been 

recorded from far out in the ocean. In one case a swarm of the 
weak-flying moth Deiopeia pulchella was observed at sea nearly 
1,000 miles from its nearest known habitat. Solitary individuals 
of various species often fly on board ship at a great distance from 
land, and are chiefly those of wide geographical range. 

Geological Distribution. — No undoubted fossil Lepidoptera 
are known' Dtf ore the commencement of the Tertiary period, 
although it is probable that the primitive Homoneura existed at 
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Fig. 33. — larva of orgyia gon 

OSTIGMA EUROPE 


an earlier epoch. Butterfly remains are known from the Eocene 
and Oligocene of North America and a few moths have been 
described from Baltic amber. As a whole, knowledge of the fossil 
history of Lepidoptera is very scanty, which perhaps is scarcely 
surprising considering the delicacy of structure exhibited in so 
many of the species. 

Economic Importance. — In the caterpillar stages a large 
number of species of the order are injurious to crops and forest 

1 trees. Among the Hepialidae the 

subterranean larvae are destruc- 
tive to grass roots and in Aus- 
tralia those of Leto and Charagia 
bore into the solid wood of trees. 

Other wood-borers are found in 

Fig. 35. — larva of goat moth the families Cossidae, including 
(cossus cossus) europe the goat and leopard moths, 

Xyloryctidae and Sesiidae. The Tineidae include the cosmopoli- 
tan clothes moths, Tinea pellionella and biselliella and Trichophaga 
tapeticlla, which are destructive in houses, their larvae attacking 
wool, hair, carpets, feathers and dried skins. Among the Gelechi- 
idae are the Angoumois grain moth ( Sitotroga cerealella) which 
attacks wheat, maize, etc. ; Pectinophora gossypiella, the most seri- 
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Fig. 36 . — life history of typical moth. Australia 

ous lepidopterous enemy of the cotton plant, found in many lands; 
and Hypatinia pulverea which is destructive to lac cultivation in 
India. In the Plutellidae the diamond-back moth ( Plutella maculi- 
pennis) is one of the widest distributed of all moths and very 
destructive to cruciferous vegetables. The great group known 
commonly as the Tortriccs include many species harmful to fruit 
trees, and its most notable representative is the codling moth 
, ( Cydia pomonella) of the apple; Tortrix 

# 1 viridana is a serious defoliator of the oak in 
Europe, and species of Evetria are very in- 
jurious to conifers. Mention needs also to 
be made of the oriental peach moth ( Las - 
I peyresia moln^ta) which, since 1916, has 
^ become a dangerous enemy of plum, 
\ cherry, peach and apple in the United 
/ States, where it is believed to have been 
7 introduced from Japan. Of the Pyralidac 
the cosmopolitan Pyralis jarinalis forms 
silken galleries among stored corn and 
flour; while the most injurious of the 
Pyraustidae is the European corn-borer 
( Pyrausta nubilalis) w'hich, since its entry 

J into North America, has become a most 

after ratzeburg, -iNsicT LIFE” (j an nr erous enemy to maize both in the 

Pi^ 37 pupa of gypsy United States and Canada. In the Gram- 

moth sheltered in bidae the borer moth ( Diatraea saccha- 
leaves joined by silken roUs) is one of the chief pests of sugar-cane 
threads, below is the i n the Q u if states and Central America. 
cast larval cuticle Among the Phycitidae are tw r o moths in- 
festing stored foods, viz , the cosmopolitan Mediterranean flour 
moth ( Ephcstia kuhniella), w r hich is troublesome in flour mills, 
and the Indian meal moth ( Plodia inter punctella ), which is a pest 
of almonds, groceries and other stored goods; both species have 
become practically w’orld-wide through commerce. Among the 
Noctuidae } larvae of Agrotis, Noctua and other genera are known 
as cut-worms which feed at night, cutting off crop plants before 
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they are very far grown. The army-worm ( Cirphis unipuncta ), 
found throughout the United States east of the Rocky mountains 
and also in other countries, appears in some years in vast numbers 
in the caterpillar stage. The name is given from the fact that when 
these larvae have destroyed the vegetation in the area where the 
eggs were laid they advance in army-like swarms to other fields. In 
Europe the antler moth ( Charaeas graminis) behaves in a similar 
fashion, and the last serious out- 
break in Great Britain took place 
in 1917. The Lymantriidae in- 
clude several well-known defoli- 
ators of forest and shade trees, 
as has been previously men- 
tioned; while among the Geome - 
trim group the looper caterpil- 
lars of many species are injurious 
to fruit trees and bushes. 

As an offset to the injurious 
propensities of so many species, 
certain members of the families 
Bombycidae and Saturniidae are 
commercially valuable in yielding 
silk. The common silk-worm moth ( Bombyx mori), which belongs 
to the first mentioned family, is native to China and has been 
introduced into many countries. The usual food of its caterpillars 
is the leaves of the mulberry and the silk produced is of the highest 
quality. Among the Saturniidae several eastern species yield lower 
grades of commercial silk, and the varieties of the latter, known as 
Shantung, Tussore, Eri and Muga silks, are produced by species of 
Antheraea and Phtlosatnia . (See Silk.) Very few other Lepidop- 
tera are in any sense useful to man, excepting the showy coloured 
species which are utilized for ornamentation or mounted for pur- 
poses of display. Mention needs also to be made of the caterpillars 
of a few species which prey upon aphides or scale insects, and 
thereby confer benefit by destroying noxious and pestiferous forms 
of insect life. 

Bibliography. — The beginner and collector of British Lepidoptera 
will find no better handbooks than R. South, Butterflies of the British 
Isles, and the same author’s Moths of the British Isles, which are well 
illustrated and deal with all the higher groups; the caterpillars are 
well figured in W. Buckler, Larvae of British Butterflies and Moths 
(1885-99). For more comprehensive works E. Meyrick, Revised 
Handbook of British Lepidoptera (1928) ; and the treatise by C. G. 
Barrett, The Lepidoptera of the British Isles (1893-1907) should be 
consulted. A great deal of interesting information will be found in 
J. W. Tutt, British Lepidoptera (1899-1909) and in F. W. F row- 
hawk’s finely illustrated work on British Butterflies (1926). 

For the European species an elementary guide is provided in W. F. 
Kirby, Butterflies and Moths of Europe (1903) ; among other works 
H. Berge, Schmetterlingsbuch (Stuttgart, 1910) ; K. Lampert, Gross- 
schmetterlinge u . Raupen Mitteleuropas (1907) ; and A. Spuler, Die 
Schmetterlinge Europas und Raupen (Stuttgart, 1908-10), are im- 
portant. The North American species are described in the popular 
works of W. J. Holland, viz., The Butterfly Book (1898), and The 
Moth Book (1903). For further information consult W. H. Edwards, 
Butterflies of North America (three series, 1868-97) ; S. H. Scudder, 
Butterflies of the Eastern United States and Canada (Cambridge 
[Mass.] 1889) ; A. S. Packard, Monograph of the Bombycine Moths 
of North America (Mem. Nat. Acad. Sciences, vols. vii., ix. and xii.. 
1895-1914) ; and W. T. M. Forbes, Lepidoptera of New York ana 
Neighbouring States (Mem. 68 Cornell Univ. Exp. Sta., 1923). The 
great work of A. Seitz, M acrole pidoptera of the World (Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1910-28) is indispensable to all who desire a wider acquaint- 
ance with the order, and is now nearing completion. For the biology 
and habits of Lepidoptera M. Hering, Biologie der Schmetterlinge 
(1926), is replete with interesting information. The literature on 
different aspects of coloration and its significance is extensive. See 
M. Standfuss, Handbuch der palaarktischen Gross-schmetterlinge 
(Jena, 1896) ; F. Merrifield, Trans. Entom. Soc. London (1890, 1893, 
1905); E. B. Poulton, The Colours of Animals (1890), and Trans. 
Entom. Soc. London (1892, 1903, 1908) ; F. E. Beddard, Animal 
Coloration (1892) ; H. Onslow, Phil. Trans. Royal Soc. vol. cxi. 
(1921) ; and A. G. Mayer, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. harvard, 29 (1896), 
and Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. U.S.A., 27 (1897). For further 
references on this subject see Mimicry. 

For migration and geographical distribution see C. B. Williams, 
Proc. Internal. Ent. Congress, Zurich, vol. ii. (1925), and Trans. Ent. 
Soc. London (1923, 1927) : J. J. Walker, Proc. Ent. Soc. Lond. (1920). 
Other literature on the order is mentioned in A. D. Imms, Gereral 
Textbook of Entomology (1925). (A. D. 1 ) 


LEPIDUS, the name of a Roman patrician familv in the 
Aemilian gens. 

1. Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, one of the three ambassadors 
sent to Egypt in 201 b.c. as guardians of Ptolemy V. He was 
consul in 187 and 175, censor 179, pontifex maximus from 180 
onwards, and was six times princeps senatus. He died in 152. 
He distinguished himself in the war with Antiochus III. of Syria, 
and against the Ligurians. He made the Via Aemili& from,Ari- 
minum to Placentia, and led colonies to Mutina and Parma. 

Livy xl. 42-46, epit. 48; Polybius xvi. 34. 

2. Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, father of the triumvir. In 81 
b.c. he was praetor of Sicily. In the civil wars he sided with Sulla. 
Afterwards he became leader of the popular party, and with the 
help of Pompey was elected consul for 78, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of Sulla. On Sulla's death, Lepidus tried to upset the Sullan 
constitution. His colleague defeated his measures by the use of the 
tribunician veto, and the situation nearly led to civil war. Lepidus 
was then ordered by the senate to go to his province, Transalpine 
Gaul; but he stopped in Etruria on his way from the city and 
began to levy an army. He was declared a public enemy early 
in 77, and forthwith marched against Rome. He was defeated in 
the Campus Martius by Pompey and Catulus. He sailed to Sar- 
dinia, to join Sertorius in Spain, and died shortly afterwards. 

Plutarch, Sulla, 34, 38, Pompey, 15; Appian, B.C. i. 105, 107; Livy, 
epit. 90; Florus iii. 23; Cicero, Balbus , 15. 

3. Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, the triumvir. He joined the 
party of Julius Caesar in the civil wars, was consul in 46 b.c. 
In the beginning of 44 B c. he was sent to Gallia Narbonensis, but 
before he had left the city with his army Caesar was murdered. 
Lepidus, as commander of the only army near Rome, became a 
man of great importance in the troubles which followed. He 
sided with Antonius when civil war broke out. Antony, after his 
defeat at Mutina, joined Lepidus in Gaul, and in August 43 
Octavian, who had forced the senate to make him consul, effected 
an arrangement with Antony and Lepidus, and their triumvirate 
was organized at Bononia Antony and Octavian soon reduced 
Lepidus to an inferior position. His province of Gaul and Spain 
was taken from him; and his inclusion in the renewed triumvirate 
in 37 was only formal. In 36 he attempted to raise Sicily against 
Octavian, but his soldiers betrayed him. He was allowed to retain 
his fortune and the office of pontifex maximus but had to retire 
into private life. According to Suetonius (Augustus, 16), he died 
at Circeii in the year ad 13 

See Rome: History ii., “The Republic,” Period C., ad fin.; Appian 
Bell. Civ. ii.-v. ; Dio Cassius xli.-xlix ; Veil. Pat. ii. 64, 80; Orelli’s 
Onomasticon to Cicero. 

LE PLAY, PIERRE GUILLAUME FREDERIC 

(1806-1882), French engineer and economist, was born at La 
Riviere Saint-Sauveur (Calvados), on April 11, 1806, the son 
of a custom-house official. He was educated at the £coIe Poly- 
technique at Paris, and from there he passed into the State De- 
partment of Mines, where his powers of observation won him 
rapid promotion. In 1832, he became co-editor of the Annales 
des Mines , two years later he was appointed head of the perma- 
nent committee of mining statistics and in 1840 engineer-in-chief 
and professor of metallurgy at the School of mines, where he 
became inspector in 1848. As a representative of the French 
Government, he reported on the steel and cutlery exhibited in 
London at the great exhibition of 1851, and at the Paris exhibi- 
tions of 1855 and 1862 he was placed in charge of the arrange- 
ment and classification of the products. On being created a sena- 
tor in 1867, he made a brief entry into politics, but after the fall 
of the senate in 1870, he made no further attempt to re-enter 
parliament. During his long vacations, which he had systematic- 
ally spent in travelling in Europe and Asia, Le Play had closely 
observed the social and economic conditions of the people, and on 
his retirement in 1870, he devoted himself to the study of similar 
questions in France. After investigating minutely the economic 
circumstances of about 300 families, he tabulated the facts with a 
view to discovering the bases of the welfare of the family, and 
in 1855 published a selection of 36 of these Monographs in 
(< Les Ouvriers Europdens” (6 vols.). Technically his work in 
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classifying and tabulating family budgets is excellent. The con- 
clusion^ at which Le Play arrived relate mainly to the morals of 
industry, and are of greater value to the statesman than the 
economist. 

For his work in this sphere Le Play was awarded the Monthyon 
prize of statistics, by the Academie des Sciences. In 1856, Le 
Play founded the Socieitd internationale des etudes pratiques 
d’ Economic sociale, which has devoted its energies to forwarding 
social studies on lines laid down by its founder. The two basic 
contributions of Le Play and his continuators, are their insistence 
on, and treatment of, primary occupations, and their elaboration 
of the formula “place, work and folk.” In opposition to the 
school of Comte, they approach sociological questions from physi- 
cal science and industry, and depend on direct observation of 
representative families and of communities. In La Science Sociale , 
the main organ of the society, have been published a series of 
social monographs, which are invaluable both to the economist 
and sociologist. ( See Sociology.) By his work, therefore, Le 
Play has become the originator of one of the main schools of 
sociology. He died in Paris on April 5, 1882. 

Bibliography — Other works of Le Play are La Riforme social e 
(2 vols., 1864; 7th ed., 3 vols., 1887); V Organization de la fatnille 
(1871); La Constitution de VAngleterre (in collaboration with M. 
Delaire, 1875). See article 5 in Harvard Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics (June, 1890), by H. Higgs; Bulletin de Vlnstitut International 
de Statistique (1893), by Cheysson and Tocqu6; Journal of the Royal 
Stat. Soc. (1894) ; by H. Higgs; also, Ch. de Ribbe, Le Play d’apres 
sa correspondance (1883); and P. de Rousier, Le Play and Social 
Science (1894). 

LEPONTINE ALPS, that portion of the central Alps which 
extends from the Simplon to the Spiilgen, and south to the Furka 
and Oberalp passes. The eastern portion of this range from the 
St. Got hard pass to the Spiilgen is sometimes named the Adula 
Alps. The highest peak is Mt Leone (11,684 ft.). ( See Alps.) 

LEPROSY ( Lepra Arabtm, Elephantiasis Graecorum), the 
greatest disease of mediaeval Christendom, identified, on the one 
hand, with a disease endemic from the earliest historical times 
(1500 b.c.) in the delta and valley of the Nile, and, on the other 
hand, with a disease now common in Asia, Africa, South America, 
the West Indies and certain isolated localities of Europe. 

Leprosy is a bacterial disease the cause being B. leprae. There 
are many resemblances between the lesions of leprosy and of tu- 
berculosis and many leprous patients contract tubercle. The 
essential character of leprosy is the replacement of normal tissue 
by nodular foci of inflammatory ceils (including giant cells) sim- 
ilar to those found in syphilis and tuberculosis. The bacilli are 
found in these cells, sometimes in small numbers, sometimes in 
masses. The structures most affected are the skin, nerves, mu- 
cous membranes and lymphatic glands. 

Symptoms and Effects. — The symptoms vary according to the 
parts attacked. Three types of disease are usually described — (1) 
nodular, (2) smooth or anaesthetic, (3) mixed. In the first the 
skin is chiefly affected, in the second the nerves; the third com- 
bines the features of both. This classification is purely a matter 
of convenience, and is based on the relative prominence of symp- 
toms, which may be combined in all degrees. The incubation pe- 
riod of leprosy may be many years. The invasion is usually slow 
and intermittent. There are occasional feverish attacks, with the 
usual constitutional disturbance and other slight premonitory 
signs, such as changes in the colour of the skin and in its sensibil- 
ity. Sometimes, but rarely, the onset is acute and the character- 
istic symptoms develop rapidly. These begin with an eruption 
which differs markedly according to the type of disease. In the 
nodular form dark red or coppery patches appear on the face, 
backs of the hands and feet or on the body; they are generally 
symmetrical, and vary from the size of a shilling upwards. They 
come with one of the feverish attacks and fade away when it has 
gone, but only to return. After a time infiltration and thickening 
of the skin become noticeable, and the nodules appear. They are 
lumpy excrescences, at first pink but changing to brown. Thicken- 
ing of the skin of the face produces a highly characteristic appear- 
ance. Th^ tissues of the eye undergo degenerative changes; the 
mucous membrane of the nose and throat is thickened, impairing 
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the breathing and the voice; the eyebrows fall off; the ears and 
nose become thickened and enlarged. As the disease progresses 
the nodules tend to break down and ulcerate, leaving open sores. 
The patient, whose condition is extremely wretched, gradually 
becomes weaker, and eventually succumbs to exhaustion or is car- 
ried off by some intercurrent disease, usually inflammation of the 
kidneys or tuberculosis. A severe case may end fatally in two 
years, but, as a rule, when patients are well cared for, the illness 
lasts several years. The smooth type is less severe and more 
chronic. The eruption consists of patches of dry, slightly discol- 
oured skin, not elevated above the surface. These patches are the 
result of morbid changes affecting the cutaneous nerves, and are 
accompanied by diminished sensibility over the areas of skin af- 
fected. At the same time certain nerve trunks in the arm and leg, 
and particularly the ulnar nerve, are found to be thickened. In the 
further stages the symptoms are those of increasing degeneration 
of the nerves. Bullae form on the skin, and the discoloured 
patches become enlarged; sensation is lost, muscular power dimin- 
ished, with wasting, contraction of tendons, and all the signs of 
impaired nutrition. The nails become hard and clawed; per- 
forating ulcers of the feet are common; portions of the extremi- 
ties, including whole fingers and toes, die and drop off. Later, 
paralysis becomes more marked, affecting the muscles of the face 
and limbs. This form of the disease runs a very chronic course, 
and may last 20 or 30 years. Recovery occasionally occurs. In 
the mixed form, which is probably the most common, the symp- 
toms described are combined in varying degrees. 

Incidence of the Disease. — Since 1910 a new and more hope- 
ful era in the 3,000-year-old leprosy problem has been opened up 
by the discovery of an improved treatment of at least the earlier 
stages of the disease. It still remains a great scourge, recent esti- 
mates placing the world’s lepers, including early little recognized 
cases, at two to three millions, the great majority being in tropical 
and subtropical Asia and Africa, the last having the highest num- 
bers in proportion to population. 

Leprosy is most prevalent in hot damp climates, and least in 
very dry areas, humidity being apparently favourable to the sur- 
vival of the lepra bacillus and its transmission to others, usually 
through long and close contact, 40% of traced infections being due 
to living in the same house and 30% more to sleeping in the same 
bed with a leper. Children and young adults are most susceptible. 
The disease is less infectious than tuberculosis, and many advanced 
crippled nerve cases lose their infectivity. One-third of the iso- 
lated lepers in South African institutions were recently released 
on this account, with great reduction in expenditure. This policy 
is in opposition to segregation, which is only necessary in infective 
stages, and has resulted in the reduction of the lepers in Norway 
to only 5% of the numbers known in 1856, when it was introduced 
there. Sweden and Iceland show similar results. Under the more 
difficult conditions in poor tropical countries such as Hawaii and 
the Philippines, and in the absence of an effective treatment, the 
effects of segregation have not been so good and it has led to 
hiding of the earlier and more amenable cases, from whom infec- 
tions may arise before they are discovered and isolated. 

Treatment. — Numerous suggested remedies, including nastin, 
having failed to fulfil their early promise, only the old Indian 
drug, chaulmoogra oil, was known to have some power of retarding 
the progress of the disease by such doses as could be taken orally 
on account of its nauseating properties. But slightly better results 
were obtained by Victor G. Heiser in the Philippines by prolonged 
painful courses of intramuscular injections of the oil, which few 
patients would submit to. Real advance was made in 1916-17 
when L. Rogers injected the soluble sodium salts of the fatty acids 
of chaulmoogra and other oils intramuscularly, and still better in- 
travenously. This produced febrile and local reactions, accom- 
panied by extensive destruction of the lepra bacilli in the diseased 
tissues, with subsequent absorption and eventually complete dis- 
appearance of the nodules and the organisms in a considerable pro- 
portion of not very advanced cases. 

Dean and Hollmann at Honolulu soon after introduced the prac- 
tically important modification of using intramuscular injections of 
ethyl esters in place of the more troublesome intravenous ones of 
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the sodium salts, enabling a larger number of cases to be treated. 
The result was that in the last four recorded years the number of 
cases discharged as recovered by a board of medical experts has 
numbered 53% of the 399 admissions during the same period, and 
the total lepers, including advanced incurable cases among whom 
the mortality is high, are being reduced at a rate which will nearly 
solve the problem in Hawaii within about 25 years. In India Dr. 
Muir adopted a new substance, sodium hydrocarpate, as part of 
the routine treatment, and found it cheap, easy to administer and 
very effective. The British Empire Leprosy Relief Association 
distributes very large quantities of the drug and had supplied hy- 
drocarpus seed for cultivation so that in a few years most of the 
British possessions affected would have their own supplies. 

Further, at the great Culion leper settlement of the Philippines, 
of 4,000 cases in all stages recently treated 645 have already 
cleared up and are bacteriologically negative. Good progress is 
also being made in many other countries. Many early cases are 
now coming forward, for the first time in the age-long history of 
leprosy, in the early amenable stages and asking for admission to 
the leper institutions in order to obtain the new treatment. They 
consequently recover before they have reached the more infective 
stages, cutting short numerous foci of infection in the houses. 
Active research work, still further to improve the treatment, is 
going forward in several important centres. The disheartening old 
asylums for hopelessly advanced and often quite harmless uninfec- 
tive lepers are giving place to agricultural colonies, much on the 
lines of tuberculosis sanatoria for the infective cases amenable to 
treatment. 

Hospital clinics are being established to enable the early unin- 
fective cases to be treated as out-patients without the cost and 
disadvantages of separation from friends and relatives, and only 
sufficient funds and organization are required to reduce this loath- 
some disease to negligible proportions in many parts of the world 
within a few decades. 

Bibliography. — For history and geographical distribution, see 
Hirsch, Handbuch dcr historisch-geographischen Pathologie (1st ed., 
Erlangen, with exhaustive literature, i860). For pathology, Virchow, 
Die krankhajten Geschwulste, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1863-67). For clinical 
histories, R. Liveing, Elephantiasis Graecorum or True Leprosy , ch. iv. 
(London, 1873). For mediaeval leprosy — in Germany, Virchow, in 
Virchow's Archiv., five articles, vols. xviii.-xx. (1860-61); in the 
Netherlands, Israels, in Nederl. Tijdschr. voor Geneeskunde, vol. i. 
(1857) I in Britain, J. Y. Simpson, Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ, three 
articles, vols. Ixvi. and lxvii. (1846-47). Treatises on modern leprosy 
in particular localities: Danielssen and Boeck (Norway), Traite de la 
Spidalskhed, with atlas of 24 coloured plates (Paris, 1848) ; A. F. 
Anderson, Leprosy as met with in the Straits Statements, coloured 
photographs with explanatory notes (London, 1872) ; H. Vandyke 
Carter (Bombay), On Leprosy and Elephantiasis, with coloured 
plates (London, 1874) 5 Hillis, Leprosy in British Guiana, an account 
of West Indian leprosy, with 22 coloured plates (Lond9n, 1882) ; F. 
Oldrieve, India's Lepers (1924). See also the dermatological works of 
Hebra, Erasmus Wilson, Bazin and Jonathan Hutchinson (also the 
latter’s letters to The Times of April 11 and May 25, 1903) ; British 
Medical Journal (April 1, 1908) ; American Journal of Dermatology 
(Dec. 1907) ; The Practitioner (Feb. 1910). An important early work 
is that of P. G. Hensler, Vom abendlandischen Aussatze im Mittclalter 
(Hamburg, 1790). See also G W. McCoy, Leprosy, and Tice’s Practice 
of Medicine, 1925, vol. iv., p. 73. (L. R.) 

LEPSIUS, KARL RICHARD (1810-1884), German 
Egyptologist, was born at Naumburg-am-Saale on Dec. 23, 1810. 
He studied at Leipzig, and at Gottingen, where, under the influence 
of Otfried Muller, he finally decided to devote himself to the 
archaeological side of philology. After graduating doctor in Berlin 
in 1833, he went to Paris, where he was commissioned by the due 
de Luynes to collect material from the Greek and Latin writers 
for his work on the weapons of the ancients. In 1834 he took the 
Volney prize with his Paldo graphic als Mitt el der Sprachforschung, 
Befriended by Bunsen and Humboldt, Lepsius took up Egypto- 
logical studies, which, since the death of Champollion in 1832, 
had attracted no scholar of eminence and weight. After four years 
spent in studying the Egyptian collections of Italy, Holland and 
England, he returned to Germany, where Humboldt and Bunsen 
secured for his projected visit to Egypt the status of a scientific 
expedition with royal support. For three years Lepsius and his 
party explored the region from the Sudan above Khartum to the 


Syrian coast. At the end of 1845 they returned home, bringing 
with them casts, drawings and squeezes of inscriptions and- scenes, 
maps and plans collected with the utmost thoroughness, as well as 
antiquities and papyri. 

In 1846 Lepsius received a chair in Berlin University. In 1859 
the 12 volumes of his vast Denkmdler aus Agypten und Athiopien 
were finished, supplemented later by a text prepared from the 
note-books of the expedition; they comprise its entire archaeolog- 
ical, palaeographical and historical results. In 1866 Lepsius again 
went to Egypt, and discovered the famous Decree of Tanis or 
Table of Canopus, an inscription of the same character as the 
Rosetta Stone, in hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek. In 1873 he 
was appointed keeper of the Royal Library, Berlin, which, like the 
Berlin Museum, owes much to his care. He died at Berlin on July 
10, 1884. Besides the colossal Denkmdler and other publications 
of texts such as the Todtenbuch der Agypter ( Book of the Dead , 
1842) his other works, amongst which may be specially named 
his Konigsbuch der Agypter (1858) and Chronologic der Agypter 
(1849), retain permanent value. 

See Richard Lepsius, by Georg Ebers (New York, 1887), and art. 
Egypt, section Exploration and Research. 

LEPTIS, the name of two towns in ancient Africa. The first, 
Leptis Magna (AtirTlptayva ) , the modern Lebda, was in Tripo- 
litana between Tripolis and Mesrata, at the mouth of the Cinyps; 
the second, Leptis Parva (Aerrts i) puKpb), known also as Lep- 
timinus or Leptis minor, the modern Lamta, was a small har- 
bour of Byzacena between Ruspina (Monastir) and Thapsus 
(Dimas). 

1. Leptis Magna was one of the oldest and most flourishing 
of the Phoenician emporia established on the coasts of the greater 
Syrtis, the chief commercial entrepot for the interior of the 
African continent. It was founded by the Sidonians who were 
joined later by the people of Tyre. Herodotus enlarges on the 
fertility of its territory. It was tributary to Carthage to which 
it paid a contribution of a talent a day. After the Second Punic 
War Massinissa made himself master of it. During the Jugur- 
thine War it appealed for protection to Rome Though captured 
and plundered by Juba, it maintained its allegiance to Rome, sup- 
ported the senatorial cause, received Cato the younger with the 
remains of the Pompeian forces after Pharsalus in 48 b.c. After his 
victory Julius Caesar imposed upon it an annual contribution of 
300,000 measures of oil Nevertheless, it preserved its position 
as a free city governed by its own magistrates. It received the 
title of municipium , and was subsequently made a colonia by 
Trajan while under Nerva the coast-road from Tacape (Gabes) 
to Leptis was constructed. Septimius Severus, who was born 
there, beautified the place and. conferred upon it the Ius Italicum 
and the place as it stands is his creation. The ruins of Leptis are 
among the most imposing Roman remains in North Africa, and 
have been excavated in part by the Italians since 1911. The city 
walls have only been traced in a few places on the west, where 
what is visible is comparatively late; while on the north, towards 
the sea, there were no walls at all, so that the fresh breezes could, 
as at Oea (Tripoli) have access to the town. The ancient harbour, 
with its quays (well preserved and of several types) round a 
large basin, lay at the mouth of the small stream known as Wady 
Lebda; on the western promontory a breakwater supported a 
lighthouse; on the eastern stood a tower and a temple 

Before the recent excavations, the most prominent ruins in the 
town were attributed to the Imperial palace, but they have turned 
out to be the forum, surrounded by a peristyle with an inscrip- 
tion of Septimius Severus: on the east of the open space is a 
large basilica, some 300 ft. long and 125 wide, with an apse at 
each end with finely carved pilasters. To the south-west three 
arches faced the entrance to a monumental street running north- 
east, past the forum, to the coast, and to the south is a large mass 
of concrete with niches, perhaps a nymphaeum or monumental 
fountain. 

To the north are streets on a more or less regular plan, and a 
theatre, another nymphaeum of the period of Severus, and a 
church of the Byzantine period. The thermae (bathi, which lie 
to the south of the forum, were completed in a.d. 127. They are 
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extremely well preserved, and their plan is interesting and well 
. thought out: a large number of statues were found in them. To 
the south of them again is a large group of cisterns: while a 
road led from the north-west angle of the baths to a fouiWay 
arch, or Janus, which is of the time of Severus and probably be- 
longed to the city walls of the imperial period. Some way off to 
the east, along the shore, is a large circus, and the site of the 
amphitheatre is close by. 

The coins of Leptis Magna, like the majority of the emporia 
in the neighbourhood, present a series from the Punic period. 
They are of bronze with the legend ( Le.pqi ). 

See J. Toutain, “Le Limes Tripolitanus en Tripolitaine,” in Bulletin 
archlologique du comiU des travaux historiques (1905) ; P. Romanelli, 
Leptis Magna (Rome, 1926) ; R. Bartoccini, Guida di Lepcis (Rome, 
1927). 

2. Leptis Parva (Lamta), 10 m. from Monastir, which is often 
confused by modern writers with Leptis Magna in their interpre- 
tations of ancient texts, and 24 m. S.W. of Hadrumetum (Sousse). 
A French engineer, A. Daux, has discovered a probable line of 
ramparts. Like Hadrumetum, Leptis Parva declared for Rome 
after the last Punic War. Also after the fall of Carthage in 146 
it preserved its autonomy. Julius Caesar made it the base of 
his operations before the battle of Thapsus in 46. Under the em- 
pire Leptis Parva became extremely prosperous; its bishops ap- 
peared in the African councils from 258 onwards. In Justinian’s 
reorganization of Africa Leptis Parva was with Capsa one of the 
two residences of the Dux Byzacenae. The ruins extend along 
the sea-coast to the north-west of Lamta; the remains of docks, 
the amphitheatre, cisterns and a Byzantine fort can be distin- 
guished; a Christian cemetery has furnished tombs adorned with 
curious mosaics. 

See Bulletin de la Soc. archiol. de Sousse (1905; plan of the ruins 
of Lamta) and refs. 

LE PUY or Le Puy en Velay, a town of south-eastern 
France, capital of the department of Haute-Loire, 90 m. S.W. of 
Lyons on the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1926) 16,432. Towards 
the end of the 4th or beginning of the 5th century Le Puy be- 
came the capital of the Vellavi, at which period the bishopric, orig- 
inally at Revession, now St. Paulien, was transferred hither. 
Gregory of Tours speaks of it by the name of Anicium, because a 
chapel “ad Deum” had been built on the mountain, whence the 
name of Mt. Adidon or Anis, which it still retains. In the 10th 
century it was called Podium Sanctae Mariae, whence Le Puy. 
The city rises in the form of an amphitheatre from a height 
of 2,050 ft. above sea-level upon Mont Anis. Narrow steep streets 
ascend from the new town in the valley of the Dolezon to the old 
feudal and ecclesiastical town. Mt. Corneille, 433 ft. above the 
Place de Breuil (in the lower town), is a steep rock of volcanic 
breccia, from which a good view is obtained of the town and of 
the adjacent volcanic mountains. The Romanesque cathedral of 
Notre-Dame (early 12th cent.) has a particoloured facade of 
white sandstone and black volcanic breccia. 

Le Puy possesses remains of its old line of fortifications, among 
them a machicolated tower and a few mediaeval houses. In front 
of the hospital there is a fine mediaeval porch under which a street 
passes. The museum, named after Charles Crozatier, contains an- 
tiquities, engravings, a collection of lace, and ethnographical and 
natural history collections. The church of St. Michel d’Aiguilhe, 
beside the gate of the town, stands on an isolated rock and is 
reached by a staircase of 271 steps; it dates from the end of the 
ioth* century and its chancel is still older. The steeple is of the 
same type as that of the cathedral. Three miles from Le Puy are 
the ruins of the Chateau de Polignac, one of the most important 
feudal strongholds of France. Le Puy is the seat of a bishopric 
under the archbishop of Bourges, a prefect and* a court of assizes, 
and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a board of 
trade arbitrators and a chamber of commerce. The principal 
manufacture is that of lace and guipure. 

LE QUEUX, WILLIAM TUFNELL (1864-1927), Eng- 
lish novelist and traveller, was born on July 2, 1864, in London. 
He was edited privately, and after studying art in Paris went 
on a walking tour through France and Germany. From 1891 to 
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1893 he was foreign editor of the Globe, but then gave up journal- 
istic work for novel writing. During the following years he trav- 
elled widely in Algeria, the Balkans, the Arctic and the Sudan. 
During the Balkan war he again took up journalism and became 
correspondent of the Daily Mail. He has made a valuable collec- 
tion of mediaeval manuscripts. His wide knowledge of secret 
service methods both in England and on the continent gives 
additional interest to his many novels. He died Oct. 14, 1927. 

His works include: Secrets of Monte Carlo ( 1899 ) ; An Observer in 
the Near East ( 1907 ) ; German Spies in England ( 1915 ) ; Rasputin , the 
Rascal Monk ( 1920 ) ; Landru ( 1921 ) ; Things I Know ( 1923 ) ; Hidden 
Hands ( 1925 ); The Fatal Face ( 1926 ); Blackmailed ( 1927 ), and 
many others. 

LERDO DE TEJADA, SEBASTIAN (1825-1889), presi- 
dent of Mexico, was born at Jalapa on April 25, 1825. He was 
educated as a lawyer and became a member of the supreme court 
He became known as a liberal leader and a supporter of President 
Juarez. He was minister of foreign affairs for three months in 
1857, and became president of the chamber of deputies in 1861. 
During the French intervention and the reign of the emperor 
Maximilian, he continued loyal to the liberal party, and had an 
active share in conducting the national resistance. As minister of 
foreign affairs to President Juarez, he showed an implacable reso- 
lution in carrying out the execution of Maximilian at Quer6taro. 
When Juarez died in 1872, Lerdo succeeded him in office in the 
midst of a confused civil war. He achieved some success in paci- 
fying the country, and began the construction of railways. He was 
re-elected on July 24, 1876, but was expelled in January of the 
following year by Portirio Diaz He had made himself unpopular 
by the means he took to secure his re-election and by his disposi- 
tion to limit State rights in favour of a strongly centralized Gov- 
ernment. He fled to the United States and died in obscurity at 
New York in 1889. 

See H. H. Bancroft, Pacific States , vol. ix. (San Francisco, 1882 - 90 ). 

LERICI, a village of Liguria, Italy, on the N E. side of the 
Gulf of Spezia, about 12 m. E S E of Spezia, and 4 m. W S.W. of 
Sarzana by road, 17 ft. above sea-level. Pop (1921) 10,221. Its 
small harbour is guarded by an old castle, said to have been built 
by Tancred; in the middle ages it was the chief place on the gulf. 
S. Terenzo, a hamlet belonging to Lerici, was the residence of 
Shelley during his last days. Farther north-west the bay of Per- 
tusola has lead-smelting works 

l£rida, a province of northern Spain, formed in 1833 of 
districts previously included in the ancient province of Catalonia, 
and bounded on the north by France and Andorra, east by Gerona 
and Barcelona, south by Tarragona and west by Saragossa and 
Huesca. Pop. (1920) 314,670; area 4,690 square miles. The 
northern half of Lerida belongs entirely to the Mediterranean 
or eastern section of the Pyrenees, and comprises some of the 
finest scenery in the whole chain, including the valleys of Aran 
and La Cerdana, and large tracts of forest. It is watered by many 
rivers, the largest of which is the Segre, a left-hand tributary of 
the Ebro. Lerida is traversed by the main railway from Barce- 
lona to Saragossa, and by a line from Tarragona to the city of 
Lerida. In 1904 the Spanish government agreed with France to 
carry another line to the mouth of an international tunnel through 
the Pyrenees, and this was inaugurated in 1928. There is a thriv- 
ing trade in wine, oil, wool, timber, cattle, mules, horses and 
sheep, but agriculture is far less prosperous than in the maritime 
provinces of Catalonia L6rida (q.v ) is the capital and the only 
town besides Tarrega (5,438) and Balaguer (5,325) with more 
than 5,000 inhabitants. Seo de Urgel, near the headwaters of 
the Segre, is a fortified city which has been an episcopal see since 
840, with a close historical connection with Andorra (q.v.). 

LERIDA, the capital of the Spanish province of Lerida, on 
the river Segre and the Barcelona-Saragossa and Lerida-Tarragona 
railways. Pop. (1920) 38,165. Lerida is the Ilerda of the Romans, 
and was the capital of the people whom they called Ilerdenses 
(Pliny) or Ilergetes (Ptolemy). By situation the key of Catalonia 
and Aragon, it was from a very early p^iod an important military 
station. In the Punic Wars it sided with the Carthaginians and 
suffered much from the Romans. Here Hanno was defeated by 
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Scipio in 216 b.c., and here Caesar struggled with Pompey’s gen- 
erals Afranius and Petreius in the first year of the civil war (49 
b.c.). It was already a municipium in the time of Augustus, and 
enjoyed great prosperity under later emperors. Under the Visi- 
goths it became an episcopal see. Under the Moors Lareda became 
one of the principal cities of the province of Saragossa; it became 
tributary to the Franks in 793, but was reconquered in 797. In 
1149 it fell into the hands of Ramon Bcrenguer IV. In modern 
times it has come through numerous sieges, having been taken by 
the French in 1707 and again in 1810. The older parts of the city, 
on the right bank of the river, are a maze of narrow and crooked 
streets, surrounded by ruined walls and a moat, and commanded 
by the ancient citadel. On the left bank, connected with the older 
quarters by a fine stone bridge and an iron railway bridge, are 
the suburbs, laid out after 1880 in broad and regular avenues of 
modern houses. The old cathedral, last used for public worship 
in 1707, is a very interesting late Romanesque building, with 
Gothic and Mauresque additions. The Romanesque town hall, 
founded in the 13th century has been several times restored. 
Leather, paper, glass, silk, linen and cloth are manufactured. 
LARINS, fLES DE: see Cannes. 

LERMONTOV, MIKHAIL YUREVICH (1814-1841), 

Russian poet and novelist, often styled the poet of the Caucasus, 
was bom in Moscow on Oct. 3, 1814, of Scottish descent, but 
belonged to a respectable family of the Tula government, and 
was brought up in the village of Tarkhanui (in the Penza govern- 
ment). From the academic gymnasium in Moscow Lermontov 
passed in 1830 to the university, but there his career was cut short 
for insubordination. From 1832 to 1834 he attended the school 
of cadets at St. Petersburg, and became an officer in the Guards. 
To his own and the nations anger at the loss of Pushkin (1837) 
the young soldier gave vent in a passionate poem (On the Death 
of the Poet), addressed to the tsar. Lermontov was forthwith 
arrested, court-martialled, expelled from the Guards, and sent off 
to the Caucasus to a line regiment. He had been in the Caucasus 
with his grandmother as a boy of ten, and he found himself at 
home by reason of yet deeper sympathies than those of childish 
recollection. His exile lasted only a year, however. He was in St. 
Petersburg in 1838 and 1839, and in the latter year wrote the 
work, A Hero of Our Tunes (Eng. trans. by R. I. Lipmann, 1886, 
and by J. S. Phillimore, A Hero of Nowadays , 1920). He had 
fought more than one duel, and in 1841 quarrelled over a lady 
with his old school-fellow, Mastinov. The rivals met near 
Piatigorsk, on July 15 (0 S.) and Lermontov was killed. 

Lermontov published only one small collection of poems in 1840. 
Three volumes, much mutilated by the censor, were issued in 1842 
by Glazunov; and full editions of his works were published in 
i860 and 1863. To Bodenstedt’s German translation of his 
poems (Michail Lermontov’s poetischer Nachlass, 184 2, 2 vols.) 
which indeed was the first satisfactory collection, he is indebted 
for a wide reputation outside Russia as one of the greatest Rus- 
sian romantic poets. English translations of some of his poems are 
to be found in C. T. Wilson’s Russian Lyrics (1887) and in J. 
Pollen’s Rhymes from the Russian (1891). Among his best- 
known poems are “Ismail-Bey,” “Hadji Abrek,” “Valerik,” “The 
Novice” and, remarkable as an imitation of the old Russian bal- 
lad, “The song of the tsar Ivan Vasilivitch, his young body-guard, 
and the bold merchant Kalashnikov.” 

See Taillandier, “Le Poete du Caucase,” in Revue des deux Mondes 
(Feb. 1855), reprinted in Allemagne et Russie (1856) ; Duduishkin’s 
“Materials for the Biography of Lermontov,” prefixed to the 1863 
edition of his works; E. Duchesne, Michel IourUvitch Lermontov, 
sa vie et ses oeuvres (1910) ; The Demon, translated by A. C. Stephen 
(1875) and by E. Richter (1910). 

LEROUX, PIERRE (1798-1871), French philosopher and 
economist, was born at Bercy near Paris, the son of an artisan. 
His education was interrupted by the death of his father, which 
compelled him to support his mother and family. Having worked 
first as a mason and then as a compositor, he joined P. Dubois in 
the foundation of Le Glofce which became in 1831 the official or- 
gan of the Saint-Simonian community, of which he became a 
prominent member. In November of the same year, when En- 
fantin preached the enfranchisement of women and the functions 


of the couple-pretre, Leroux with Bazard and J. Regnaud sep* 
arated himself from the sect. In 1838, with J. Regncjd, he 
founded the Ettcyclopddie nouvelle of which only 8 volumes ap- 
peared (1838-41). Amongst the articles which he inserted in it 
were De Vigaliti and Refutation de I’dclectisme , which afterwards 
appeared as separate works. In 1840 he published his treatise De 
Vhumanitd (2nd ed. 1845), which contains the fullest exposition 
of his system, and was regarded as the philosophical manifesto of 
the Humanitarians. In 1841 he established the Revue indepen - 
dante , with the aid of George Sand, over whom he had great 
influence. Her Spiridion, which was dedicated to him, Sept cordes 
de la lyre , Consuelo, and La Comtesse de Rudolstadt, were written 
under the Humanitarian inspiration. In 1843 he established at 
Boussac (Creuse) a printing association organized according to 
his systematic ideas, and founded the Revue socialc. After the out- 
break of the revolution of 1848 he was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly, and in 1849 to the Legislative Assembly, where his 
speeches on behalf of the extreme socialist wing were of an ab- 
stract and mystical character. After the coup d’dtat of 1851 he 
settled with his family in Jersey, where he pursued agricultural 
experiments and wrote his socialist poem La Grdve de Samar ez. 
On the definitive amnesty of 1869 he returned to Paris, where he 
died in April 1871, during the Commune. 

The system of Leroux was a singular medley of doctrines bor- 
rowed, not only from Saint-Simonian, but from Pythagorean 
and Buddhistic sources. In philosophy his fundamental principle 
is what he denominates the “triad” — a triplicity which he finds to 
pervade all things, which in God is “power, intelligence and love,” 
in man “sensation, sentiment and knowledge.” In social economy 
he would preserve the family, country and property, but finds in 
all three, as they now are, a despotism which must be eliminated. 

See Raillard, Pierre Leroux et ses oeuvres (1899); Thomas, Pierre 
Leroux: sa vie , son oeuvre, sa doctrine (1904) ; L. Reybaud, Etudes 
sur les riformateurs et socialistes modernes; article in R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave’s Dictionary of Pol . Econ. 

LE ROY, a village of Genesee county, NY., U.S.A., 24m. 
S.W. of Rochester, on Oatka creek. It is served by the Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh, the Erie and the New York Central 
railways. The population in 1925 was 4,384. It has limestone 
quarries, cold-storage warehouses and fruit canneries; and its 
manufactures include patent medicines, salt, “jello,” agricultural 
implements and cotton yam. The village was incorporated in 

1834. 

LEROY-BEAULIEU, ANATOLE (1842-1912), French 
publicist, was born at Lisieux, on Feb. 12, 1842. He visited 
Russia in order to collect documents on the political and eco- 
nomic organization of the Slav nations, and on his return pub- 
lished in the Revue des deux mondes a series of articles, which were 
the foundation of his great work on Russia, L’ Empire des tsars et 
les Russes (1881-82, 4th ed., revised in 3 vols., 1897-1898). Un 
homme d'dtat russe (1884) gave the history of the emancipation of 
the serfs by Alexander II. Other works are Les Catholiques libdr- 
aux, I’eglis'e et le liberalisme (1890), La P apatite, le socialisme et 
la ddmocracie (1892), Les Juifs et I’antisemitisme ; Israel chez les 
nations (1893), Les Armdniens et la question armdnienne (1896), 
L’ Antisemitisme (1897), Etudes russes et europdetines (1897). 
In 1881 Leroy-Beaulieu was elected professor of contemporary 
history and eastern affairs at the £cole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, becoming director of this institution on the death of Albert 
Sorel in 1906, and in 1887 he became a member of the Academie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques. He died in Paris on June 15, 
1912. 

Two of Leroy-Beaulieu’s works have been translated into English: 
one as the Empire of the Tsars and the Russians, by Z. A. Rcgozin 
(New York, 1893-1896), and another ,as Papacy, Socialism, Democ- 
racy, by B. L. O’Donnell (1892). See W. E. H. Lecky, Historical and 
Political Essays (1908). 

LEROY-BEAULIEU, PIERRE PAUL (1843-1916), 

French economist, brother of the preceding, was born at Sadfinur 
on Dec. 9, 1843. He studied at Paris, Bonn and Berlin, and on 
his return to Paris began to write for Le Temps, Revue nationale 
and Revue contemporaine . In 1867 he won a prizes)- an essay 
entitled “LTnfluence de l’6tat moral et intellectuel des populations 
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ouvri^res sur le taux des salaires,” and in 1870 gained three 
prizes for essays on “La Colonization chez les peuples modernes,” 
“L’Administralion en France et en Angleterre,” and “L’Impot 
fonder et ses consequences 6conomiques.” In 1872 Leroy-Beau- 
lieu became professor of finance at the £cole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, and in 1880 he was elected to the chair of political 
economy in the College de France. 

Jdis principal works are: — Recherche s economiques , historiques 
et statistiques sur les gucrres contemporaries (1863-69); La 
Question monnaie an dix-neuvibng siecle (1861); Le Travail des 
femmes au dix-neuvibme siecle (1873), Traitt de la science des 
finances (1877); Essai sur la repartition des richesses (1882), 
UAlgirie et la Tunisia (1888), Precis d f economic politique 
(1888) ; L’Etat moderne et ses jonctions (1889) ; Le Colie ctivisme 
(1884) ; La Question de la population (1913); La Guerre de 1914 
(2 vols., 1915-16). 

LERWICK, police burgh and burgh of barony, Shetland, Scot- 
land, the most northerly town in the British Isles. Pop. (1921) 
4,792. It is situated on Brassay Sound, a fine natural harbour, 
on the cast coast of the island called Mainland, 115 m. N E. of 
Kirkwall, in Orkney, and 340 m. from Leith by steamer. The 
town dates from the beginning of the 17th century, and the older 
part consists of a flagged causeway called Commercial Street, 
running for 1 m. parallel with the sea (in which the gable ends of 
several of the quaint-looking houses stand), and so narrow in 
places as not to allow of two vehicles passing each other. At 
right angles to this street lanes ascend the hill-side to Hillhead, 
where the more modern houses and buildings stand. At the north 
end stands Fort Charlotte, erected by Cromwell, repaired by 
Charles II and altered by George III., after whose queen it was 
named. It is now used as a depot for the Naval Reserve. The 
Anderson Institute, at the south end, was constructed as a sec- 
ondary school in 1862 by Arthur Anderson, a native, who also 
presented the Widows’ Asylum in the same quarter. The town- 
hall, built in 1881, contains several stained-glass windows. Ler- 
wick’s main industries are connected with the fisheries, of which 
it is an important centre. There are docks, wharves, piers, curing 
stations, warehouses and an esplanade, along the front. The town 
is also the chief distributing centre for the islands, and carries on 
some business in knitted woollen goods. The Uphellya mumming 
festival, still held in January, is of ancient origin. One mile west 
of Lerwick is Clickimin Loch, separated from the sea by a nar- 
row strip of land. On an islet in the lake stands a ruined “broch” 
or round tower. 

LE SAGE, ALAIN RENE (1668-1747), French novelist 
and dramatist, was born at Sarzeau in Brittany, on May 8, 1668. 
He went to school with the Jesuits at Vannes and was called to 
the bar in Paris in 1692. In 1694 he turned to literature. He 
found a valuable patron in the abbe de Lyonne, who gave 
him an annuity of 600 livres, and recommended him to exchange 
the classics for Spanish literature, of which he was himself a 
student and collector. 

Le Sage began by translating plays chiefly from Rbjas and 
Lope de Vega. He was nearly forty before he obtained anything 
like decided success. But in 1707 his admirable farce of Crispin 
rival de son maitre was acted with great applause; and Le Diable 
boiteux was published. Notwithstanding the success of Crispin , 
the actors did not like Le Sage, and refused a small piece of his 
called Les fitrennes (1707). He thereupon altered it into 
Turcaret, his theatrical masterpiece, and one of the best comedies 
in French literature. This appeared in 1709. 

The first two parts of Gil Bias de SantiUane appeared in 1715. 
Strange to say, it was not so popular as Le Diablo boiteux. Le 
Sage did not bring out the third part till 1724, nor the fourth 
till 1735. Notwithstanding the great merit and success of Tur- 
caret and Crispin, the Th&itre Franqais did not welcome him, 
and in the year of the publication of Gil Bias he began to write 
for the Theatre de la Foire — the comic opera held in booths at 
festival time. According to one computation he produced, either 
alone or with others, about a hundred pieces, varying from 
strings 01 songs with no regular dialogues, to comediettas only 
distinguished from regular plays by the introduction of music. 


He was also industrious in prose fiction. 

Besides finishing Gil Bias he translated the Orlando inna - 
morato (1721), rearranged Guzman d’Alfarache (1732), pub- 
lished two more or less original novels, Le Bachelier de Sola - 
manque and Estevanille Gonzales, and in 1733 produced the 
Vie et aventures de M. de Beauchesne , which resembles certain 
works of Defoe. Le Sage was also the author of La Valise 
trouvte, a collection of imaginary letters, and of some minor 
pieces, of which Une journee des parques is the most remarkable. 
This laborious life he continued until 1740. At Boulogne Le 
Sage spent the last seven years of his life, dying on Nov. 17, 
1747. His last work, Melange amusant de saillies d f esprit et de 
traits historiques les plus frappants, had appeared in 1743. 

HIS PLACE IN LITERATURE 

Le Sage is an important figure in European literature. His 
work may be divided into three parts. The first contains his 
Theatre de la Foire and his few miscellaneous writings, the second 
his two remarkable plays Crispin and Turcaret, the third his 
prose fictions. In the first two he swims within the general 
literary current in France; he can and must be compared with 
others of his own nation. But in the third he emerges altogether 
from merely national comparison. He formed no school in 
France; he followed no French models. His work is a parenthesis 
in the general development of the French novel. His literary 
ancestors are Spaniards, his literary contemporaries and suc- 
cessors are Englishmen. 

In mere form Le Sage is not original. He does little more than 
adopt that of the Spanish picaroon romance of the 16th and 17th 
century. Often, too, he prefers merely to rearrange and adapt 
existing work, and still oftener to give himself a kind of start 
by adopting the work of a preceding writer as a basis. But he 
never, in any work that pretends to originality at all, is guilty of 
anything that can fairly be called plagiarism. He is, on the con- 
trary, fond of suggesting indebtedness when he is really dealing 
with his own funds Thus the Diable boiteux borrows the title, 
and for a chapter or two the plan and almost the words, of the 
Diablo Cojuelo of Luis Velez de Guevara. But after a few 
pages Le Sage leaves his predecessor alone. Even the plan of the 
Spanish original is entirely discarded, and the incidents, the 
episodes, the style, are as independent as if such a book as the 
Diablo Cojuelo had never existed. The case of Gil Bias is still 
more remarkable. It was at first alleged that Le Sage had bor- 
rowed it from the Marcos de Obregon of Vincent Espinel; but 
though this book furnished Le Sage with separate incidents knd 
hints for more than one of his books, Gil Bias as a whole is not 
in the least indebted to it. Afterwards Father Isla asserted that 
Gil Bias was a mere translation from an actual Spanish book — 
an assertion at once incapable of proof and disproof, inasmuch as 
there is no trace whatever of any such book. 

Le Sage has not only the characteristic, which Homer and 
Shakespeare have, of absolute truth to human nature as dis- 
tinguished from truth to this or that national character, but 
he has also what has been called the quality of detachment. 
He never takes sides with his characters as Fielding (whose 
master, with Cervantes, he certainly was) sometimes does. 
Asmodeus and Don Cleofas, Gil Bias and the Archbishop and 
Doctor Sangrado, are produced by him with exactly the same 
impartiality of attitude. Except that he brought into novel writ- 
ing this highest quality of artistic truth, it perhaps cannot be said 
that Le Sage did much to advance prose fiction in itself. But in 
individual excellence his works have few rivals. Nor should it be 
forgotten, as it sometimes is, that Le Sage was a great master of 
French style, the greatest unquestionably between the classics of 
the 17th century and the classics of the 1 8th. 

See Barbaret, Lesage et le Thtdtre de la Foire (1888) ; L. Claretier, 
Lesage romancier (1890); E. Lintilhac, Le Sage (1893) in the scries 
of Grands Ecrivains fran^ais; Galli, Le rtalisme pittoresque chez 
Lesage (1910). 

LES ANDELYS, a town of France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Eure about 30 m. S.E. of Rouen by 
rail. Pop. (1926) 3,947. Les Andelys is formed by the union of 
Le Grand Andely and Le Petit Andely. Grand Andely has a church 
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(13th, 14th and 15th centuries) partly Gothic and partly Renais- 
sance. Petit Andely sprang up at the foot of ch&teau Gaillard, 
now in ruins, but formerly one of the strongest fortresses in France 
built by Richard Coeur de Lion at the end of the 12th century to 
protect the Norman frontier. It was captured by the French in 
1204. It manufactures organs, tiles, wool and has tanyards and 
glass-works. It has trade in cattle, grain and flour. 

LES BAUX, a village of France, in the department of 
Bouches-du-Rhone, n m. N.E. of Arles. Pop. (1926) 80. In the 
middle ages Les Baux was the seat of a powerful family which 
owned the Terre Baussenques, extensive domains in Provence and 
Dauphine. The influence of the seigneurs de Baux in Provence 
declined before the power of the house of Anjou, to which they 
abandoned many of their possessions. In 1632 the chateau and 
the ramparts were dismantled. Les Baux, which in the middle ages 
was a flourishing town, is now almost deserted. The remains exist 
of a huge chateau, once the seat of a celebrated “court of love.” 

LESBONAX, of Mytilene, Greek sophist and rhetorician, 
flourished in the time of Augustus. According to Photius (cod. 
74) he was the author of 16 political speeches, of which two are 
extant, a hortatory speech after the style of Thucydides, and a 
speech on the Corinthian War (edition by F. Kiehr, Lesbonactis 
quae super sunt, Leipzig, 1907). Some erotic letters are also 
attributed to him. 

The Lesbonax described in Suidas as the author of philosophical 
works is probably much earlier; the author of a small treatise 
II epl (cd. Rudolf Muller, Leipzig, 1900), is probably 

later. 

LESBOS, an island in the Aegean sea, 7-10 m from the coast 
of Mysia, north of the Gulf of Smyrna, formerly a sanjak in the 
archipelago vilayet of Turkey, but annexed since 1912 to Greece. 
Pop. (1920 and 1923 estimate) 205,602. The island is roughly 
triangular; the three points are Argennum on the north-east, 
Sigrium (Sigri) on the west, and Malea (Maria) on the south-east. 
It is divided into three districts, Mytilene or Kastro in the east, 
Molyvo in the north, and Calloni in the west. The Euripus Pyr- 
rhaeus (Calloni) is a deep gulf on the S.W. between Sigrium and 
Malea with a small port at Sigri; the gulf of Hiera (Yero) or 
Olivieri (from its surroundings) lies behind Mytilene town: both 
have difficult entrances (Yero, however, is of naval value), and 
commerce is concentrated at the small safe harbour of Mytilene. 
The surface is rugged, the highest point, Mount Olympus (Hagios 
Elias) being 3,oSo ft. The country is however very fertile in wine, 
oil ftnd grain. Its chief produce now and principal export is olives. 
Soap, skins and valonea are also prepared, mules and cattle are 
bred, the sardine fishery is important, and antimony, marble and 
coal are found. The island has suffered from periodical earth- 
quakes. There is a telegraph on the island, and a cable to the 
mainland and to Greece. 

The chief town, Mytilene, pop. (1923 estimate) 39,733, was 
originally built on an island close to the eastern coast: afterwards 
it was joined to Lesbos by a causeway, and the city spread along 
the coast. There was a harbour on each side of the island; the 
southern forms the mediaeval and modern port. The island is now 
occupied only by the ruined mediaeval fortress. There are now 
14 mosques and 7 churches, including a cathedral. Besides the 
five cities which gave the island the name of Pentapolis (Mytilene, 
Methymna, Antissa, Eresus, Pyrrha), there was a town called 
Arisba, perhaps Palaikastro, north-east of Calloni, destroyed by 
an earthquake in the time of Herodotus. Pyrrha (also Palai- 
kastro) lay south-east of Calloni. Antissa on the north coast 
near Sigri, was destroyed by the Romans in 168 b.c. Eresus was 
on the south coast near Sigri. Methymna on the north, , on the 
site of Molyvo, is still the second city of the island. Town walls 
and other buildings are on all these sites. 

History* — The position of Lesbos near the old trade-route 
to the Hellespont marks it as an important site at all times. Greek 
tradition represented it as inhabited by aboriginal Pelasgi and 
immigrant Ionians. In historic times it was peopled by Aeolians 
who claimed to have migrated about 1050 b.c. from Boeotia; 
its nobles traced their pedigree to Agamemnon who conquered it 
in the Trojan War. Lesbos was the most prominent Aeolian 


settlement. Its commercial activity is attested by colonies* in 
Thrace and the Troad, and by participation in the settlement of 
Naucratis in Egypt; it was by its good harbour that Mytilene 
became the political capital. The climax of its prosperity was 
about 600 b.c., when Pittacus, appointed as aesymnetes (dictator), 
by his wise administration and legislation won a place among the 
Seven Sages of Greece. The lyric poetry of Greece owed much to 
Lesbians of the 7th century, the musician Terpander and the 
dithyrambist Arion, and culminated under Pittacus’ contem- 
poraries Alcaeus and Sappho ( qq.v .). Other distinguished Les- 
bians were the cyclic poet Lesches, the historian Hellanicus and 
the philosophers Theophrastus and Cratippus. In the 6th century 
the island declined, through protracted struggle with Athens for 
Sigeum on the Hellespont, and a naval defeat by Polycrates of 
Samos. The Lesbians readily submitted to Persia after the fall of 
Croesus of Lydia, and although hatred of their tyrant Coes, a 
Persian protege, drove them into the Ionic revolt (499-493), 
they displayed poor spirit at the decisive battle of Lade. In the 
5th century Lesbos long remained a privileged member of the 
Delian League ( q.v .), with full self-administration, and the sole 
obligation of assisting Athens with a naval contingent. Neverthe- 
less, early in the Peloponnesian War the oligarchy of Mytilene 
forced on a revolt, which was ended after a two years’ siege of 
that town (429-427). The Athenians recalled their hasty resolve 
on a wholesale execution, but killed the ringleaders, confiscated 
the land and established a garrison. Thereafter Lesbos was re- 
peatedly attacked by the Peloponnesians, and in 405 Mytilene wit- 
nessed a naval battle between Callicratidas and Conon. In 389 
most of the island was recovered for the Athenians by Thrasybu- 
lus; in 377 it joined the Second Delian League, and remained 
throughout a loyal member, although its democracy was for a 
while supplanted by a tyranny. In 334 Lesbos served as a base 
for the Persian admiral Memnon against Alexander the Great; for 
Perseus against Rome in the Third Macedonian War; and for 
Mithradates VI. of Pontus in 88 B.c. Mytilene, nevertheless, was 
raised by Pompey to the status of a free city, thanks no doubt to 
his confidant Theophanes, a native of it. 

Antissa, Eresus and Pyrrha possess no separate history. Me- 
thymna in the 5th and 4th centuries sometimes was a rival of 
Mytilene. During the Byzantine age the island flourished. In 
1091 it fell to the Seljuks; in the next century repeatedly to the 
Venetians; in 1224 it was recovered by the Byzantine emperors, 
who in 1354 gave it to the Genoese family Gattilusio. Prospering 
under them Mytilene passed in 1462 under Turkish control, and 
had an uneventful history till its annexation to Greece, in 1912. 

Bibliography. — See Herodotus ii. 178, iii. 39, vi. 8, 14; Thucydides 
iii. 2-50; Xenophon, Hellenica, i., ii.; Strabo xiii., pp. 617-619; S. 
Plehn, Lesbiacorum Liber (Berlin, 1828) ; C. T. Newton, Travels and 
Discoveries in the Levant (London, 1865) ; B. V. Head, Historia 
Nutnorum (Oxford, 1887), pp. 487-488; E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1901), Nos. 61, 94, 101, 139, 
164; Conze, Reise auf der Insel Lesbos (1865); Koldewey, Antike 
Baureste auf Lesbos (Berlin, 1890). 


LESCHES (Lescheos in Pausanias x. 25. 5), the reputed 
author of the Little Iliad (TXtay jutxpa), one of the “cyclic” 
poems. According to tradition, he was a native of Pyrrha in 
Lesbos, and flourished about 660 b.c. The Little Iliad took up 
the story of the Iliad, and carried it down to the fall of Troy 
(Aristotle, Poetics , 23), or the admission of the wooden horse. 

See F. G. Welcker, Der epische Cyclus (1865-82) ; Muller and 
Donaldson, Hist, of Greek Literature , i. ch. 6. 

LESCHETIZSKY, THEODOR (1830-1915), Polish 
pianist and teacher, was bom at Lancut, then in Austrian Poland, 
on June 22, 1830. He was a pupil of Czerny, and had a wide 
reputation as a pianist. He taught for some years (1864-78) at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatorium. His fame, however, chiefly 
rests upon his establishment of the Leschetizsky school of piano- 
forte playing at Vienna which earned a world-wide reputation for 
the soundness of its methods and the number of eminent artists 
whom it produced. Among his pupils may be mentioned Paderew- 
ski, Mark Hambourg and Moiseiwitsch. Leschetizsky died at 
Vienna on Nov. 17, 1915. His second wife Annette Essipoff 
(1880-92) was one of his most distinguished pupils. 

See A. Hullah, Theodor Leschetizsky (1906), and E. Newcombe. 
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Leschetizky as l knew him (New York and London, 1921). 

LtfSCURE, LOUIS MARIE JOSEPH, Marquis de 
(1766-1793), French soldier and anti-revolutionary, took part in 
the defence of the Tuileries (Aug. 10, 1792). He was arrested 
and imprisoned with all his family, as one of the promoters of the 
rising in La Vendee. He was set at liberty by the Royalists, and 
became one of their leaders, fighting at Thouars, taking Fontenay 
and Saurriur (May-June 1793), and, after an unsuccessful attack 
on Nantes, joining la Rochejaquelein, another famous Vendean 
leader. Their peasant troops finally gained a victory between 
Tiffauges and Cholet on Sept. 19, 1793. The struggle was then 
concentrated round Chatillon, which was time after time taken 
and lost by the Republicans. Lescure was killed on Oct. 15, 1793 
near the chateau of La Tremblaye between Einee and Fougeres. 

See Marquise de la Rochejaquelein (Lescure’s widow, who after- 
wards married La Rochejaquelein), Mtmoires (1817); Jullien de 
Courcelles, Dictionnaire des g&nbraux fran^ais, tome vii. (1823) ; T. 
Muret, Histoire des guerre s de Vouest (1848) ; and J. A. M. Cretineau- 
Joly, Guerres de Vendie (1834). 

LESDIGUIERES, FRANCOIS DE BONNE, Due de 

(1543-1626), constable of France, was born at Saint-Bonnet de 
Champsaur, on April 1, 1543. He was educated at Avignon under 
a Protestant tutor, and had begun the study of law in Paris 
when he enlisted as an archer. He joined the Huguenot troops 
in Dauphine, and distinguished himself in mountain warfare. 
In 1575 he became the acknowledged leader of the Huguenot 
resistance in the district with the title of commandant general, 
confirmed in 1577 by Marshal Damville, by Conde in 1580, and 
by Henry of Navarre in 1582. He seized Gap by a lucky night 
attack on Jan. 3, 1577, re-established the reformed religion there, 
and fortified the town. He refused to acquiesce in the treaty of ! 
Poitiers (1578) which involved the surrender of Gap, and after 
two years of fighting secured better terms for the province. 
Nevertheless in 1580 he was compelled to hand the place over 
to Mayenne and to see the fortifications dismantled. 

He took up arms for Henry IV. in 1585, capturing Chorges, 
Embrun, Chateauroux and other places, and after the truce of 
1588-1589 secured the complete submission of Dauphine. In 1590 
he beat down the resistance of Grenoble, and was now able to 
threaten the leaguers and to support the governor of Provence 
against the raids of Charles Emmanuel I. of Savoy. He defeated 
the Savoyards at Esparron in April 1591, and in 1592 began the 
reconquest of the marquessate of Saluzzo which had been seized 
by Charles Emmanuel. After his defeat of the Spanish allies of 
Savoy at Salebertrano in June 1593 there was a truce, during 
which Lesdiguieres was occupied in maintaining the royal au- 
thority against Eperon in Provence. The war with Savoy pro- 
ceeded intermittently until 1601. Henry IV. made him a marshal 
of France in 1609. 

Lesdiguieres took no part in the intrigues which disturbed the 
minority of Louis XIII., and he moderated the political claims 
made by his co-religionists under the terms of the Edict of Nantes. 
In 1622 he formally abjured the Protestant faith; he now became 
constable of France, and received the order of the Saint Esprit. 
He had long since lost the confidence of the Huguenots, but he 
nevertheless helped the Vaudois against the duke of Savoy. His 
last campaign, fought in alliance with Savoy to drive the Spaniards 
from the Valtelline, was the least successful of his enterprises. 
He died of fever at Valence on Sept. 21, 1626. 

The life of the Huguenot captain has been written in detail by 
Ch. Dufuyard, Le Co mutable de Lesdiguihres (Paris, 1892). His first 
biographer was his secretary Louis Videl, Histoire de la vie du 
connestable de Lesdiguieres (Paris, 1638). Much of his official corre- 
spondence, with an admirable sketch of his life, is contained in Act es 
et correspondance du conntlable de Lesdiguieres , edited by Comte 
Douglas and J. Roman in Documents hisloriques intdits pour servir 
d Vhistoire de Dauphini (Grenoble, 1878). Other letters arc in the 
Lcttres et mimoires (Paris, 1647) of Duplessis-Mornay. 

LESGHIANS or LESGHIS, the collective name for a num- 
ber of tribes who, with their kinsfolk the Chechenzes, have inhab- 
ited Daghestan from time immemorial. They spread southward 
into the Transcaucasian circles Kuba, Shemakha, Nukha, and 
Sakatali. ’iney are mentioned as Lechai by Strabo and Plutarch 
along with the Gelai (perhaps the modern Galgai, a Chechenzian 
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tribe), and their name occurs frequently in the chronicles of the 
Georgians, whose territory was exposed to their raids for centuries, 
until, on the surrender (1859) to Russia of the Chechenzian chief- 
tain Shamil, they became Russian subjects. The most important 
of the Lesghian tribes are the Avars ( q.v.) y the Kasimukhians or 
Lakians, the Darghis and the Kurins or Lesghians proper. Kom- 
arov (ethnological map of Daghestan) gives the total number of 
the tribes as 27, all speaking distinct dialects. The Lesghians are 
tall, powerfully built, and their hybrid descent is suggested by the 
range of colouring, some of the tribes exhibiting quite fair, others 
quite dark individuals In some there is an obvious mongoloid 
strain. They live a semi-savage life on their mountain slopes, 
mainly by hunting and stock-breeding. They are for the most 
part fanatical Mohammedans. 

LESION, an injury, hurt, damage. In Scots law the term 
enorm lesion is used of damage suffered by a party, in entering 
into a contract, sutficient to enable him to bring an action for set- 
ting it aside. It is pleadable as a ground of reduction only in con- 
junction with the party’s minority or other partial incapacity at 
the time of making the contract. 

In pathology, the chief use, the word is applied to any morbid 
change in the structure of an organ, whether shown by visible 
changes or by disturbance of function 

LESKOV, NIKOLAI SEMENOVICH (1831-1895), Rus- 
sian novelist, was born at Orel on Feb. 16, 1831, became estate- 
agent to an Englishman who managed the estates of the Counts 
Perovsky, and in this way learned to know Russian village life. 
About 1862 he settled in St. Petersburg, where he spent most of 
the rest of his life. His first important novel, issued in 1864, under 
the pseudonym of Stebnitski, The Blind Alley , was fiercely criti- 
cized by the radicals, as was his Ostrovityane (The Islanders). In 
a long series of tales and novels, he shows, says Prince Mirsky, 
“a greater and fuller knowledge of the Russian character and an 
infinitely wider range of observation than any other Russian 
novelist; he knows all classes, from the very highest to the very 
outcasts — vagabonds, convicts, tramps.” Some of his shorter 
tales, tragic or humorous, are masterpieces of narrative. Leskov 
is best known in Western Europe by translations of his Soboryane 
(1872; Eng trans. by I. Hapgood, Cathedral Folk , 1924), which 
contains some excellent types, but is hardly characteristic of the 
bulk of his work. The directness and simplicity of Leskov’s 
stories and their orthodox and anti-revolutionary tendency account 
for the delay in the appreciation of them from the purely literary 
point of view in spite of the wide circulation of his novels during 
his life-time. He was for a short time a civil servant, but in spite 
of the accusation of reactionary views by his contemporaries, did 
not find himself in agreement with the government, and resigned. 
He died in St. Petersburg, on March 5, 1895. 

Leskov’s works appeared in a collected edition (12 vols., 1897). 
Other works of his are a novel: The Enchanted Wanderer (1873), 
Eng. trans. A. G. Paschkoff, 1926; and a collection of short stories, 
The Sentry (Eng. trans., 1922). 

LESKOV AC, a town in Serbia, Yugoslavia. Pop. (1921) 
13,721. It is the headquarters of the Serbian hemp industry, the 
extensive plain in which the town lies growing the best flax and 
hemp in all the Balkan peninsula, and excellent tobacco. Five 
valleys converge on the plain, and the inhabitants of the villages 
in them are all occupied in growing flax and hemp. Leskovac is 
a prosperous town with 14 textile factories. It was captured by 
the Serbs in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8 and assigned to 
Serbia by the treaty of Berlin (1878). 

LESLEY, JOHN (1527-1596), Scottish bishop and his- 
torian, natural son of Gavin Lesley, rector of Kingussie, was edu- 
cated at the University of Aberdeen. In June 1546 he was made 
an acolyte in the cathedral church of Aberdeen, of which he was 
afterwards appointed a canon and prebendary. He also studied 
at Poitiers, at Toulouse and at Paris, where he was made doctor 
of laws in 1553. In 1558 he took orders and was appointed Offi- 
cial of Aberdeen, and inducted into the parsonage and prebend 
of Oyne. At the Reformation Lesley became a champion of 
Catholicism. He was present at the disputation held in Edin- 
burgh in 1561, when Knox and Willox were his antagonists. He 
w r as one of the commissioners sent the same year to bring over 
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the young Queen Mary to take the government of Scotland. He 
returned in her train, and received the bishopric of Ross and other 
preferments. He was one of the 16 commissioners appointed to 
revise the laws of Scotland. 

The bishop was one of the most steadfast friends of Queen 
Mary. He was one of the commissioners at the conference at 
York in 1568, and he appeared as her ambassador at the court 
of Elizabeth. He projected a marriage for her with the duke of 
Norfolk, which ended in the execution of that nobleman. For 
this he was imprisoned in the Tower of London. During his con- 
finement he collected materials for his history of Scotland, by 
which his name is now chiefly known. 

In 1573 he was liberated from prison, but was banished from 
England. For two years he attempted unsuccessfully to obtain 
the assistance of Continental princes in favour of Queen Mary. 
While at Rome in 1578 he published his Latin history De Origine, 
MoribuSy et Rebus Gestfs Scotorum. In 1579 he went to France, 
and was made suffragan and vicar-general of the archbishopric 
of Rouen. In 1593 he was made bishop of Coutances in Nor- 
mandy, and had licence to hold the bishopric of Ross till he should 
obtain peaceable possession of the former see. He retired to 
an Augustinian monastery near Brussels, where he died on May 
3 L 1596 . 

The chief works of Lesley are as follows: A Defence of the 
Honour of . . . Marie y Queene of Scotland, by Eusebius Di - 
caeophile (1569), reprinted, with alterations, at Liege in 1571, 
under the title, A Treatise concerning the Defence of the Honour 
of Marie, Queene 0} Scotland , made by Morgan Philippes, Bachelor 
of Divinitie; Piae afflicti atiimi consolationes, ad Mariam Scot. 
Reg . (Paris, 1574); De origine , moribus et rebus gestis Scotorum 
libri decern (Rome, 1578; reissued 1675); De illustrium femi- 
narum in republica administranda authoritate libellus (Reims, 
1580; a Latin version of a tract on “The Lawfulness of the Regi- 
ment of Women cf. Knox’s pamphlet) ; De titido et hire Marine 
Scot. Reg., quo regni Angliae successionem sibi iuste vindicat 
(Reims, 1580; translated in 1584). The history of Scotland from 
1436 to 1561 owes much, in its earlier chapters, to the accounts 
of Hector Boece ( q.v .) and John Major ( q.v .). In the later 
sections he gives an independent account (from the Catholic 
point of view) which is a valuable supplement and a corrective 
in many details, to the works of Buchanan and Knox. 

A Scots version of the history was written in 1596 by James Dal- 
rymple of the Scottish Cloister at Regensburg. It has been printed for 
the Scottish Text Society (2 vols., 1888-95). A slight sketch by Lesley 
of Scottish history from 1562 to 1571 has been translated by Forbes- 
Leith in his Narrative of Scottish Catholics (1885), from the original 
ms. now in the Vatican. 

LESLEY, J. PETER (1819-1903), American geologist, was 
bom in Philadelphia Sept. 17, 1819. He was educated for the 
ministry at the University of Pennsylvania, where he graduated in 
1838. Sub-assistant on the first geological survey of Pennsyl- 
vania under Professor H. D. Rogers, he was afterwards engaged 
in a special examination of the coal regions. On the termination of 
the survey in 1841, he renewed his theological studies at Princeton 
seminary, at the same time giving his leisure to assisting Professor 
Rogers in preparing the final report and map of Pennsylvania. He 
was licensed to preach in 1844; paid a visit to Europe, and entered 
on a short course of study at the University of Halle. Returning 
to America, he worked two years for the American Tract Society. 
At the close of 1847 he again joined Professor Rogers in preparing 
geological maps and sections at Boston. In 1851 he left the 
ministry and entered into practice as a consulting geologist. In 
the course of his work he made elaborate surveys of the Cape 
Breton coal-field, and other coal and iron regions. From 1855 t0 
1859 he was secretary of the American Iron Association; for 27 
years (1858-85) he was secretary and librarian of the American 
Philosophical Society; from 1872-78 he was professor of geology 
and dean of the faculty of science in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and from 1874-93 he was in charge of the second geologi- 
cal survey of the State. He then retired to Milton, Mass., where 
he died June 1, 1903. He published Manual of Coal and its Topog- 
raphy (1856); The Iron Manufacturer’s Guide to the Furnaces , 
Forges and Rolling Mills of the United States (1859). 


See memoir by Sir A. Geikie in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc . (May 
1904) ; and memoir (with portrait) by B. S. Lyman, printed in 
advance with portrait, and afterwards in abstract only in Trans. Amer. 
Inst. Mining Engineers, xxxiv. (1904), p. 726. 

LESLIE, CHARLES (1650-1722), Anglican nonjuring 
divine, son of John Leslie (1571-1671), bishop of Raphoe and 
afterwards of Clogher, was born in July 1650 in Dublin, and was 
educated at Enniskillen school and Trinity college, Dublin. He 
firmly supported the Stuart dynasty, and, having declined at the 
Revolution to take the oath, was deprived of his benefice. In 
1689 he withdrew to England, where he engaged in numerous 
polemics against the Quakers, Jews, Socinians and Roman Catho- 
lics, and especially against the Deists. A warrant having been 
issued against him in 1710 for his pamphlet The Good Old Cause 
or Lying in Truth, he left England and joined the Pretender at 
Bar-le-Duc. After the failure of the Stuart cause in 1715, Leslie 
accompanied his patron to Italy, where he remained until 1721, 
when he obtained permission to return to his native country. He 
died at Glaslough, Monaghan, on April 13, 1722. 

His best-known work is A Short and Easy Method with the Deists, 
wherein the certainty of the Christian Religion is Demonstrated by 
Infallible Proof from Four Rules (1697). Others are The Snake in the 
Grass (1696), against the Quakers; Gallienus Redivivus (an attack on 
William III., 1695) ; The Socinian Controversy Discussed (1697) ; The 
True Notion of the Catholic Church (1703) ; and The Case Stated 
between the Church of Rome and the Church of England (1713). 

His Theological Works were published in 2 vols. in 1721 ; a later edi- 
tion, slightly enlarged, appeared at Oxford in 1832 (7 vols.). 

LESLIE, CHARLES ROBERT (1794—1859), English sub- 
ject painter, was born in London on October 19, 1794. His 
parents were American, and when he was five years of age he 
returned with them to their native country. They settled in 
Philadelphia, where their son was educated and afterwards ap- 
prenticed to a bookseller. Desiring however to study art he left 
for London in 1811, and was admitted as a student of the Royal 
Academy, where he carried off two silver medals. His earliest 
important subject depicted Saul and the Witch of Endor; but he 
soon discovered his true aptitude and became a painter of cabinet- 
pictures, dealing with scenes from the great masters of fiction, 
from Shakespeare, Cervantes, Addison, Moltere, Swift, Sterne, 
Fielding and Smollett. In 1821 Leslie was elected A.R.A., and in 
1826 R.A. In 1833 he left for America to teach drawing at West 
Point, but after some six months he returned to England. He died 
on May 5, 1859. 

Leslie also wrote a Life of his friend Constable (1843) and 
Handbook for Young Painters , a volume embodying the substance 
of his lectures as professor of painting to the Royal Academy, in 
1855. In i860 Tom Taylor edited his Autobiography and Letters . 

LESLIE, DAVID: see Newark, David Leslie, Lord. 

LESLIE, SIR JOHN (1766-1832), Scottish mathematician 
and physicist, was born of humble parentage at Largo, Fifeshire, 
on April 10, 1766, and was educated at the university of St. An- 
drews. In 1805 he was elected to succeed John Playfair in the 
chair of mathematics at Edinburgh, and in 1819 succeeded to that 
of natural philosophy. Leslie’s main contributions to physics 
were on radiation. He wrote An Experimental Enquiry into the 
Nature and Properties of Heat (1804). He compared the emissive, 
absorptive and reflecting powers of various substances to radiant 
heat. This work was carried out with the help of his “differential 
thermometer” and a “Leslie cube.” The substances tested were 
made to cover a face of the cube or the bulb of a differential 
thermometer. He used the latter instrument in a great variety of 
investigations, connected especially with photometry, hygroscopy 
and the temperature of space. In 1820 he was elected a cor- 
responding member of the Institute of France, and was knighted 
in 1832. He died at Coates, near Largo, on Nov. 3, 1832. 

LESLIE, THOMAS EDWARD CLIFFE (i82 5 ?-i88 2 ), 
English economist, was born in Co. Wexford, Ireland, probably in 
1825. He had a brilliant university career at Trinity college, Dub- 
lin, was called to the bar in 1848, and in 1853 became professor 
of political economy and jurisprudence in Queen’s college, Belfast. 
From this time he devoted himself to the study of economic and 
social questions, pursuing his investigations both on tlfW^Continent, 
where he became acquainted with L. de Lavergne and E. de Lave- 
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leye, a$d in London. He was one of the founders of the English 
historical school of political economy. He died at Belfast on Jan. 
27, 1882. His most important works are: — Land systems and 
Industrial economy of Ireland , England and Continental Countries 
(1870); The Land system of France (1870); Financial Reform 
(1871); Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy (1879). 

LESLIE, burgh of barony, police burgh and parish, Fifeshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1921) 2,339. It lies on the Leven, the vale of 
which is overlooked by the town, 4 m. W. of Markinch by the 
L.N.E. railway. The industries include paper-making, flax- 
spinning and bleaching. The old church claims to be the “Christ’s 
Kirk on the Green” of the ancient ballads of that name. A stone 
on the Green, called the Bull Stone, is said to have been used for 
bull-baiting. Leslie House, the seat of the earl of Rothes, rivalled 
Holyrood in magnificence, and was noted for its tapestry and 
pictures. It was damaged by fire in 1763. Norman Leslie, master 
of Rothes, was concerned in the killing of Cardinal Beaton (1546). 

Markinch (pop. 1,610), a police burgh situated between Con- 
land Burn and the Leven, 7} m. N. by E. of Kirkcaldy by the 
L.N.E. railway, is a place of great antiquity, believed to have been 
a residence of the earlier kings. A cell of the Culdees was estab- 
lished here by one of the last of the Celtic bishops, the site of 
which may possibly be marked by the ancient cross of Balgonie. 
Its industries comprise bleaching, wool and flax-spinning, paper- 
making and coal-mining. Balgonie castle, close by, was a resi- 
dence of Alexander Leslie, first earl of Leven, and at Balfour 
castle were born Cardinal Beaton and his uncle and nephew, the 
archbishops of Glasgow. 

LESPINASSE, JULIE DE (1732-1776), French author, 
was born at Lyons. A natural child of the comtesse d’Albon, she 
was brought up as the daughter of Claude Lespinasse of Lyons. 
On leaving her convent school she became governess in the house 
of her mother’s legitimate daughter, Mme. de Vichy, who had 
married the brother of the marquise du Deffand. Here Mme. du 
Deffand made her acquaintance, and, recognizing her extraordi- 
nary gifts, persuaded her to come to Paris as her companion. 
The alliance lasted ten years (1754-64), until Mme. du Deffand 
became jealous of the younger woman’s increasing influence, 
when a violent quarrel ensued. Mile, de Lespinasse set up a salon 
of her own which was joined by many of the most brilliant mem- 
bers of Mme. du Deffand’s circle. D’Alembert was one of the 
most assiduous of her friends and eventually came to live under 
the same roof. There was no scandal attached to this arrange- 
ment,' which ensured d’Alembert’s comfort and lent influence to 
Mile, de Lespinasse’s salon. Although she had neither beauty nor 
rank, her ability as a hostess made her reunions the most popular 
in Paris. She owes her lasting fame, however, not to her social 
success, but to circumstances which remained a secret during 
her lifetime from her closest friends. Two volumes of Lettres 
published in 1809 displayed her as the victim of a passion 
of rare intensity. In virtue of this ardent, intense quality Sainte- 
Beuve and other of her critics place her letters in the limited 
category to which belong the Latin letters of H 61 o’fse and those 
of the Portuguese Nun. Her first passion, a reasonable and serious 
one, was for the marquis de Mora, son of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor in Paris. De Mora had come to Paris in 1765, and with some 
intervals remained there until 1772 when he was ordered to Spain 
for his health. On the way to Paris in 1774 to fulfil promises 
exchanged with Mile, de Lespinasse, he died at Bordeaux. But 
her letters to the comte de Guibert, the worthless object of her 
fatal infatuation, begin from 1773. From the struggle between 
her affection for de Mora and her blind passion for her new lover 
they go on to describe her partial disenchantment on Guibert’s 
marriage and her final despair. Mile, de Lespinasse died on May 
23, 1776, her death being apparently hastened by the agitation 
and misery to which she had been a prey for the last three years 
of her life. In addition to the Lettres she was the author of two 
chapters intended as a kind of sequel to Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey. 

Her LetfjjL. . . were published by Mme. de Guibert in 1809 (mod- 
ern ed. by j^fanin 1847; new ed. 1877) ; a spurious additional collec- 
tion appeared in 1820. See also Lettres iniaites de Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse d Condorcet, & D'Alembert , d Guibert , au comte de Crillon , 


ed. Charles Henry (1887); Letters of Mile . de Lespinasse with notes 
on her life and character by D’Alembert, Marmontel, de Guibert, etc. 
and an introduction by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, trans. by K. P. Wormeley 
(1902) ; Correspondence entre Mademoiselle de Lespinasse et le comte 
de Guibert ed. comte de Villeneuve-Guibert (1906) ; Marquis de S6gur, 
Julie de Lespinasse (1905; Eng. trans. 1907) ; Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
novel, Lady Rose's Daughter , owes something to the character of Mile, 
de Lespinasse. 

LES SABLES D’OLONNE, a seaport of western France, 
capital of an arrondissement of the department of Vendee, on an 
inlet of the Atlantic seaboard, 23 m. S.W. of La Roche-sur-Yon 
by rail Pop. (1926) 13,251. 

Sables was founded by Basque or Spanish sailors and invaded 
by the Normans in 817. Louis XI. in 1472 granted the inhabi- 
tants various privileges, improved the harbour, and fortified the 
entrance. The town was captured and recaptured during the 
Wars of Religion and became a nursery of hardy sailors and 
privateers In 1696 Sables was bombarded by the combined 
English and Dutch fleets. 

The town stands between the sea on the south and the port on 
the north, while on the west it is separated by a channel from 
the suburb of La Chaume. There is a fine beach. To the north of 
Sables extend salt-marshes and oyster-parks, yielding 6,000,000 
to 8,000,000 oysters per annum. Sables has a 17th century church. 
The port, consisting of a tidal basin and a wet-dock, is accessible 
to vessels drawing 16 ft. at neap tides, but is dangerous when the 
winds are from the south-west. The lighthouse of Barges stands 
a mile out at sea to the west. The inhabitants are employed 
largely in sardine and tunny fishing; there are imports of coal, 
wood and petroleum. Boat-building and sardine-preserving are 
carried on. The town has a sub-prefecture. 

LES SAIN TE S-MARIES, coast village of France in the 
department of BoOches-du-Rhone, 24 m. S.W. of Arles by rail. 
Pop. (1926) 514. It is the object of an ancient pilgrimage due to 
the tradition that Mary, sister of the Virgin, and Mary, mother of 
James and John, together with their black servant Sara, Lazarus, 
Martha, Mary Magdalen and St. Maximin fled thither to escape 
persecution in Judaea. The relics of the two Maries, said to have 
been buried at Saintes-Marics, are in the apse of the fortress- 
church, a 1 2th century building. Two festivals are held, one in 
October, the other in May, unique for its gathering of gipsies who 
come to do honour to the tomb of their patroness Sara. 

LESSE, a river rising at Ochamps in the Ardenne, and flowing 
in a north-westerly course, reaches the Meuse at Anseremme, a 
few miles above Dinant. The river is only 49 m. long, but mean- 
ders very much. In the 12 m. from Houyet to Anseremme the 
river is confined between opposing walls of cliff ranging from 300 
to 500 ft. above the river. Here were discovered in 1864 in the 
caves of Furfooz, near Walzin, the bones of prehistoric men. 
Another curious natural feature of the Lesse is that at Han the 
river disappears through fissures in the rock into the sub-soil 
and reappears 1 km. below the village. By its underground course 
the Lesse has created the celebrated Grottos of Han, renowned 
for the beauty of their stalactites and stalagmites and marvellous 
draperies. One of the grotto chambers is 154 metres long and 
136 metres wide. There are several superimposed galleries. The 
Lesse receives in its short course the water of no fewer than 13 
tributaries. 

LESSEPS, FERDINAND DE (1805-1894), French diplo- 
matist and 'maker of the Suez canal, was born at Versailles on 
Nov. 19, 1805. Descended from a family who had long distin- 
guished themselves in the service of the State, he followed the 
tradition by entering the consular service in 1825, when he be- 
came assistant vice consul at Lisbon. Two years later he occupied 
a similar post in Tunis, and in 1832 he was sent to Alexandria. 
Here the reading of Lapere’s memoir on the Suez canal, written 
in accordance with Bonaparte’s instructions, fired his imagination, 
and his friendship with Mchemet Ali, and with his son, Said 
Pasha, led him to hope that he might one day finish what Lapere 
had begun. For the time, however, nothing was accomplished 
From 1833 to 1837, Lesseps was consul at Cairo, where he gained 
distinction by his courage and energy in combating an outbreak of 
plague. Two years later he was transferred to Rotterdam. Subse- 
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quently he served at Malaga and Barcelona, where he was pro- 
moted to the grade of consul-general, and from 1848 to 1849 he 
was minister of France at Madrid. In the latter year he was sent 
by the Government of the French republic to negotiate with the 
existing Government in Rome, but the French elections, which 
occurred shortly after his departure, led to a change in foreign 
policy, and Lesseps was recalled in disgrace. He was given no 
opportunity to justify his actions, and therefore retired from the 
service. An invitation from Said Pasha, now viceroy of Egypt, 
revived in him his early ambitions. On Nov. 30, 1854 Said Pasha 
signed the concession authorizing M. de Lesseps to pierce the 
isthmus of the Suez. 

A first scheme, indicated by him, was immediately drawn out 
by M. Linant Bey and Mougel Bey, providing for direct com- 
munication between the Mediterranean and the Red sea; and, 
after being slightly modified, it was adopted by an international 
commission of engineers in 1856. Encouraged by this approval, 
Lesseps allowed no obstacles to retard the work, and he suc- 
ceeded in rousing the French people to subscribe more than half 
the capital needed to form the company, which was organized in 
1858. The first blow of the pickaxe was given by Lesseps at Port 
Said on April 25, 1859, an d on Nov. 17, 1869, the canal was offi- 
cially opened by the khedive, Ismail Pasha v ( See Suez Canal.) 
On the acquisition of the Suez shares by Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lesseps co-operated loyally with the British, and facilitated the 
consolidation of interests thus formed. 

Although desirous of keeping out of politics, Lesseps became a 
candidate at Marseille in 1869, but was defeated by Gambetta, 
and he afterwards declined the candidatures for the senate (1876) 
and the Chamber (1877). He maintained his interest in current 
affairs, however, and in 1879, when the Geographical Society at 
Paris, under the presidency of Admiral de la Ronciere de Noury, 
voted in favour of the construction of the Panama canal, public 
opinion designated Ferdinand de Lesseps as the head of the enter- 
prise. ( See Panama Canal and France: History.) Although 74 
years of age, he undertook to carry out the project, but his 
despotic temper and absoluteness of thought made him fail to 
realize the difficulties of the task. Determined to construct the 
canal without locks, he refused to be dissuaded when confronted 
with the Cukbra and the Chagres, the mountain and stream which 
barred the route. For eight years he struggled against them, but 
in 1888, when the Panama company was wound up, he was 
obliged to acknowledge defeat. Seeking to discredit the Govern- 
ment, the enemies of the French republic attacked the directors 
of the company, and the Government were obliged to take pro- 
ceedings against them, but Charles de Lesseps (b. 1849) the son 
of Ferdinand, succeeded in diverting the storm to his own head, 
to prevent it reaching his father, who died at La Chenai'e on Dec. 
7, 1894. 

Lesseps was a member of the French Academy, of the Academy 
of Sciences and of numerous scientific societies. He was also 
decorated with the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour and the 
Star of India, and received the freedom of the City of London. 
His great gifts, coupled with his supreme unselfishness and social 
charm, made him everywhere respected, and the “scandal” which 
clouded the last years of his life, has done nothing to tarnish his 
reputation. He remains for all time one of the most powerful 
embodiments of the creative genius of the 19th century. 

See G. Barnett Smith, The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps (London, 1893) ; Souvenirs de quarante ans, by Ferdinand de 
Lesseps (trans. by C. B. Pitman Bridier, Les de Lesseps) (1900); 
Birk, Der Suezkanal (1925). 

LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM (1729-1781), Ger- 
man critic and dramatist, was born at Kamenz in Upper Lusatia 
(Oberlausitz), Saxony, on Jan.^ 22, 1729. His father, Johann 
Gottfried Lessing, was pastor primarius or chief pastor of Ka- 
menz. After attending the Latin school of his native town, Gott- 
hold was sent in 1741 to the famous school of St. Afra at Meissen. 
In 1746 he entered the University of Leipzig, nominally as a the- 
ological student. He was most interested, however, in the phil- 
ological lectures of Johann Friedrich Christ (1700-56) and Jo- 
hann August Emesti (1707-81), and in the philosophical dispu- 


tations presided over by his friend A. G. Kastner. Among 
Lessing’s chief friends in Leipzig were C. F. Weis^e (1720-1804) 
the dramatist, and Christlob Mylius (1722-54), who had made 
some name for himself as a journalist. He was particularly at- 
tracted by the theatre then directed by the talented actress 
Karoline Neuber (1697-1760), who even accepted for perform- 
ance Lessing’s first comedy, Der junge Gelehrte (1748), which he 
had begun at school. His father disapproved of these activities 
and summoned him home. He was allowed to return to Leipzig 
only on condition that he devote himself to the study of 
medicine. Some medical lectures he did attend, but as long as 
Frau Neubers company kept together the theatre had an irre- 
sistible fascination for him. 

In 1748, however, the company broke up, and Lessing, who 
had allowed himself to become surety for some of the actors’ 
debts, was obliged to leave Leipzig too, in order to escape their 
creditors. He went to Wittenberg, and afterwards, towards the 
end of the year, to Berlin, where his friend Mylius was already 
established. In Berlin Lessing now spent three years, during which 
he developed his lucid prose style, and his admirable critical 
faculty. He translated three volumes of Charles Rollin’s Histoire 
ancienne , wrote several plays — Der Misogyn y Der Freigeist , Die 
Jaden — and in association with Mylius, began the Beitrdge zur 
Histone und Aufnahme des Theaters (1750), a periodical — which 
soon came to an end — for the discussion of matters connected with 
the drama. Early in 1751 he became literary critic to the Vos - 
sische Zeitung. At the end of 1751 he was in Wittenberg again, 
where he spent about a year engaged in unremitting study and 
research and took his master’s degree. He then returned to Berlin, 
and the next three years were among the busiest of his life. Be- 
sides translating for the booksellers, he issued several numbers of 
the Theatralische Bibliothek , and continued his work as critic to 
the Vossische Zeitung . 

In 1753 Lessing issued an edition of his collected writings 
( Schriften , 6 vols., 1753-55). They included his lyrics and epi- 
grams, most of which had already appeared during his first resi- 
dence in Berlin in a volume of Kleinigkeiten, published anony- 
mously. Much more important were the papers entitled Reltun- 
gen, in which he vindicated writers of the Reformation period, 
such as Cochlaeus and Cardanus — who had been misunderstood or 
falsely judged by preceding generations. The Schriften also con- 
tained Lessing’s early plays, and one new one, Miss Sara Sampson 
(1755), a landmark in the history of the German drama, which 
was at that time imitative of contemporary French drama.- This 
play, based more or less on Lillo’s Merchant of London , and in- 
fluenced in its character-drawing by the novels of Richardson, is 
the first burgerliches Trauerspiel } or “tragedy of common life” 
in German. It was performed for the first time at Frankfort-on- 
Oder in the summer of 1755, an d received with great favour. 
Among Lessing’s chief friends during his second residence in Ber- 
lin was the philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, with whom he wrote 
in 1755 an admirable treatise. Pope ein Metaphysiker ! tracing 
sharply the lines which separate the poet from the philosopher. 
He was also on intimate terms with C. F. Nicolai (1733-1811), 
a Berlin bookseller and rationalistic writer, and with the “German 
Horace” K. W. Ramler (1725-98) ; he had also made the acquaint- 
ance of J. W. L. Gleim (1719-1803), the Halberstadt poet, and 
E. C. von Kleist, a Prussian officer, whose fine poem, Der Friihling, 
had won for him Lessing's warm esteem. 

In Oct. 1755 Lessing settled in Leipzig with a view to play- 
writing. He then started on a foreign tour as companion to 
Gottfried Winkler, a wealthy young merchant, but the travellers 
turned back at Amsterdam at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War. At this time Lessing began the study of mediaeval litera- 
ture to which attention had been drawn by the Swiss critics, 
Bodmer and Breitinger, and wrote occasional criticisms for Nico- 
lai’s Bibliothek der schonen Wissetischaften. In Leipzig Lessing 
saw much of Kleist, whose regiment was stationed there, and a 
warm affection sprang up between them. In 1758 Kleist ’s regiment 
being ordered to new quarters, Lessing returned to Berlin. Kleist 
was mortally wounded in 1759 the battle of Kunerffcfcrf. 

In Berlin Lessing contributed to the Brief e , die neueste Literatur 
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betrejjmd (1759-65), a series of critical essays — written in the 
form 01 letters to a wounded officer — on contemporary literature. 
He insisted especially on the necessity of truth to nature in the 
imaginative presentation of the facts of life, and in one letter he 
courageously asserted the superiority of Shakespeare to Corneille, 
Racine and Voltaire; other notable essays were on Wieland and 
Klopstock, and he edited with Ramler a selection from the writ- 
ings, of F. Von Logau, an epigrammatist of the 17th century, and 
introduced to the German public the Lieder eines prenssischen 
Grenadiers, by J. W. L. Gleim. In 1759 he published Philotas , a 
prose tragedy in one act, and also a complete collection of his 
fables, preceded by an essay on the nature of the fable. The latter 
is one of his best essays on criticism, defining with perfect lucidity 
what is meant by “action” in works of the imagination, and dis- 
tinguishing the action of the fable from that of the epic and 
the drama. 

In 1760 Lessing went to Breslau, as secretary to General Tauent- 
zien, governor of Breslau, and director of the mint. During the 
four years which Lessing spent in Breslau, he collected a large 
library, and, after the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War, in 
1763, he resumed more enthusiastically than ever his partially in- 
terrupted studies. He investigated the early history of Christianity 
and penetrated more deeply than any contemporary thinker into 
the significance of Spinoza’s philosophy He also found time for 
the studies which were ultimately to appear in the volume entitled 
Laokoon, and in fresh spring mornings he sketched in a garden the 
plan of Minna von Barn helm. 

Laokoon. — In 1765 he returned to Berlin, but could gain no 
public appointment because Frederick had not forgotten his criti- 
cism of Voltaire. Lessing was restless and unhappy during the 
two years (1765-67) in Berlin, yet it was during this period that 
he published two of his greatest works, Laokoon, oder nber die 
Grenzen der Malcrci und Poesie (1766) and Minna von Bar nh elm 
(1767). Laokoon is a European classic. It aimed at defining by 
analysis the limitations of poetry and the plastic arts His con- 
clusions have not all been maintained by later writers on- aesthet- 
ics; indeed they have often been fiercely contradicted. But Les- 
sing was a pioneer; he indicated more decisively than any of his 
predecessors the fruitful principle that each art is subject to def- 
inite conditions, and that it can accomplish great results only by 
limiting itself to its special function. The most valuable parts 
of the work are those which relate to poetry, of which he had a 
much more intimate knowledge than of sculpture and painting. His 
exposition of the methods of Homer and Sophocles is especially 
suggestive, and he may be said to have marked an epoch in the 
appreciation of these writers, and of Greek literature generally. 
The power of Minna von Barnhehn, Lessing’s greatest drama, was 
also immediately recognized. Tellheim, the hero of the comedy, 
is an admirable study of a manly and sensitive soldier, with some- 
what exaggerated ideas of conventional honour; and Minna, the 
heroine, is one of the brightest and most attractive figures in 
German classic comedy. 

In 1767 Lessing settled in Hamburg, where he had been invited 
to take part in the establishment of a national theatre. At the 
same time he joined J. C. Bode (1730-93), in starting a printing 
establishment. The theatre, however, was soon closed, and the 
printing establishment failed, leaving behind it a heavy burden 
of debt. In despair, Lessing determined towards the end of his 
residence in Hamburg to quit Germany, believing that in Italy he 
might find congenial labour that would suffice for his wants. The 
Hamburgische Dramaturgic (1767-68), Lessing’s commentary on 
the performances of the National Theatre, is the first modem 
handbook of the dramatist’s art. By his original interpretation of 
Aristotle’s theory of tragedy, he delivered German dramatists 
from the yoke of the classic tragedy of France, and directed them 
to the Greek dramatists and to Shakespeare. Another result of 
Lessing’s labours in Hamburg was the Antiquarische Briefe 
(1768), a series of masterly letters in answer to Christian Adolf 
Klotz (1738-71), a professor of the University of Halle, who, 
after flattermg Lessing, had attacked him, and sought to establish 
a kind of inralectu’al despotism by means of critical journals which 
he directly or indirectly controlled. In connection with this con- 


troversy Lessing wrote his brilliant little treatise, Wie die Alten 
den Tod gebildet (1769), contrasting the mediaeval representation 
of death as a skeleton with the Greek conception of death as the 
twin-brother of sleep. 

Instead of settling in Italy, as he intended, Lessing accepted 
in 1770 the office of librarian at Wolfenbiittel, offered to him by 
the hereditary prince of Brunswick. The debts which he had con- 
tracted in Hamburg weighed heavily on him, and he missed his 
friends; his health, too, which had hitherto been excellent, gradu- 
ally gave way. In 1775 he travelled for nine months in Italy with 
Prince Leopold of Brunswick, and in the following year he mar- 
ried Eva Konig, the widow of a Hamburg merchant, with whom 
he had been on terms of intimate friendship. But their happiness 
lasted only for a brief period; in 1778 she died in childbed. 

Soon after settling in Wolfenbiittel, Lessing found in the li- 
brary the manuscript of a treatise by Berengarius of Tours on 
transubstantiation in reply to Lanfranc. This was the occasion 
of Lessing’s powerful essay on Berengarius, in which he vindi- 
cated the latter’s character as a serious and consistent thinker. In 
1771 he published his Zcrstreute Anmerkungen iiber das Epi - 
gramm, und einige der vornehmsten Epigrammatisten. No other 
critic has offered so many pregnant hints as to the laws of epi- 
grammatic verse, or defended with so much force and ingenuity 
the character of Martial. In 1772 he published Emilia Galotti, 
a tragedy handling a subject suggested by the Roman legend of 
Virginia, but conceived in the spirit of the “tragedy of common 
life.” Lessing then occupied himself for some years almost exclu- 
sively w’ith the treasures of the Wolfenbiittel library. The re- 
sults of these researches he embodied in a series of volumes, 
Zur Geschichte und Litcratur, the first being issued in 1773, the 
last in the year of his death. 

Theological Works. — The last period of Lessing's life was 
devoted chiefly to theological controversy. He published extracts 
from the Apologia oder Schutzschrift jur die verniinjtigen Vereh- 
rer Gottes of H. S. Reimarus, a book written from the deistic 
standpoint, in his Zur Geschichte und Litcratur in 1774-78. These 
extracts, the authorship of which was not publicly avowed, were 
known as the Wolfenbiitteler Fragmente. They created great 
excitement among orthodox theologians, and Lessing was bitterly 
condemned for having published them. His most formidable and 
unscrupulous assailant was Johann Melchior Goeze (1717-86), 
the chief pastor of Hamburg. To him, therefore, Lessing ad- 
dressed in 1778 his most elaborate answers — Eine Parabel, Axio- 
mata, n letters with the title Anti-Goeze, and two pamphlets in 
reply to an inquiry by Goeze as to what Lessing meant by Chris- 
tianity. These papers are full of thought and learning; they are 
written with a grace, vivacity and energy that give them perma- 
nent value. 

The Brunswick Government having, in deference to the con- 
sistory, confiscated the Fragments and ordered Lessing to dis- 
continue the controversy, he resolved, as he wrote to Elise Rei- 
marus, the 'author’s daughter, to try “whether they would let 
him preach undisturbed from his old pulpit, the stage.” I11 
Nathan der IVeise, written in the winter of 1778-79, he gave 
poetic form to the ideas which he had already developed in prose. 
Its governing conception is that noble character may be associated 
with the most diverse creeds, and that there can, therefore, be 
no good reason why the holders of one sect of religious principles 
should not tolerate those who maintain wholly different doctrines. 
The play, which is written in blank verse, is too obviously a con- 
tinuation of Lessing’s theological controversy to rank high as 
poetry, but the representatives of the three religions — the Mo- 
hammedan Saladin, the Jew Nathan and the Christian Knight 
Templar — are finely conceived, and show that Lessing’s dramatic 
instinct had, in spite of other interests, not deserted him. In 
1780 appeared Die Erziehung des Mens change schlechts, the first 
half of which he had published in 1777 with one of the Fragments. 
This work, composed of 100 brief paragraphs, was the last, and 
is one of the most suggestive of Lessing’s writings. The doctrine 
on which its argument is based is that no dogmatic creed can be 
regarded as final, but that every historical religion had its share 
in the development of the spiritual life of mankind. Lessing also 
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maintains that history reveals a definite law of progress, and that 
occasional retrogression may be necessary for the advance of 
the world towards its ultimate goal. 

These ideas formed a striking contrast to the principles both of 
orthodox and of sceptical writers in Lessing’s day, and gave a 
wholly new direction to religious philosophy. Another work of 
Lessing’s last years, Ernst und Falk (a series of five dialogues, of 
which the first three were published in 1777, the last two in 1780), 
also sets forth many new points of view. Its nominal subject is 
freemasonry, but its real aim is to plead for a humane and charit- 
able spirit in opposition to a narrow patriotism, an extravagant 
respect for rank and exclusive devotion to any particular church. 

Lessing’s theological opinions exposed him to much petty perse- 
cution, and he was in almost constant straits for money. His 
health had been undermined by excessive work and anxiety, and 
after a short illness he died at Brunswick on Feb. 15, 1781. “We 
lose much in him,” wrote Goethe after Lessing’s death, “more than 
we think.” It may be questioned whether there is any other writer 
to whom the Germans owe a deeper debt of gratitude. He was 
succeeded by poets and philosophers who gave Germany for a 
time the first place in the intellectual life of the world, and it was 
Lessing, as they themselves acknowledged, who prepared the way 
for their achievements. Without attaching himself to any particu- 
lar system of philosophical doctrine, he fought error incessantly, 
and in regard to art, poetry and the drama and religion, suggested 
ideas which kindled the enthusiasm of aspiring minds, and stimu- 
lated their highest energies. 

Bibliography. — The first edition of Lessing’s collected works, edited 
by his brother Karl Gotthelf Lessing (1740-1812), J. J. Eschenburg 
and F. Nicolai, appeared in 26 vols. between 1791 and 1794, as a 
continuation of the Vermischte Schrijten , edited by Lessing himself 
in 4 vols. (1771-85) ; the Samtliche Schrijten, edited by Karl Lach- 
mann, were published in 13 vols. (1825-28), this edition being subse- 
quently re-edited by W. von Maltzahn (1853-57), by F. Muncker 
(21 vols., 1886 ff.) and by J. Petersen and W. von Olshausen (25 
vols., 1925). The more important biographies of Lessing are by K. G. 
Lessing (his brother) (1793-95, a reprint in Reclam’s Universal - 
bibliothek) ; J. Sime, Lessing , his Life and Works (2 vols., 1877) ; 
E. Schmidt, Lessing, Geschichte seines L'ebens und seiner Schrijten 
(2 vols., 1884-92, 4th ed., revised by F. Schultz, 1923) — this is the most 
complete biography; T. W. Rolleston, Lessing (in “Great Writers,” 
1889); R. M. Werner, Lessing (1917). See also K. Fischer, Lessing 
als Reformat or der deutschen Literatur dargestellt (2 vols., 1881, 
2nd ed., 1888); B. A. Wagner, Lessing-Forschungen (1881); J. W. 
Braun, Lessing im Urteile seiner Zeitgenossen (2 vols., 1884) ; G. 
Kettner, Lessings Dramen tm Lichte ihrer und unserer Zeit (1904); 
C. Pitollet, Contribution d l’ it at de LHispanisme de G. E, Lessing 
(1909) ; G. Fittbogen, Die Religion Lessings (Leipzig, 1923). Transla- 
tions of Lessing’s Dramatic Works (2 vols, 1878) edited by E. Bell, 
and of Laokoon , Dramatic Notes and the Representation of Death by 
the Ancients, by E. C. Beasley and H. Zimmern (1 vol., 1879), will 
be found in Bohn’s “Standard Library.” 

LESSON, part of a book appointed to be read aloud, or 
learnt for repetition, hence anything learnt or studied (Lat. lectio, 
reading). Selections from the Bible or other religious writings 
appointed to be read at divine service are called lessons. In the 
Church of England most of the Old Testament is read through 
during the year as the First Lesson at Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and as the Second Lesson the whole of the New Testament, 
with the exception of parts of Revelation. (See Lection and 
Lection ary.) 

LESTE, a hot, dry dust-bearing wind of Madeira resembling 
the Leveche (q.v.). It is usually not experienced in summer, but 
at any other season it may strike the islands from directions 
varying between N.E. and S.E. and may reduce the relative hu- 
midity locally to below 20%. 

L’ESTRANGE, SIR ROGER (1616-1704), English pam- 
phleteer on the royalist and court side during the Restoration 
epoch, was born at Hunstanton, Norfolk, on Dec. 17, 1616. He 
was a zealous Cavalier, and spent four years in Newgate on a 
charge of espionage. He was pardoned by Cromwell in 1653, and 
lived in retirement until the Restoration, when he was appointed 
licenser of the press. In 1663 (see Newspapers) he commenced 
the publication of the Public Intelligencer and the News , from 
which eventually developed the London Gazette in 1665. In his 
Observator (1679) he discredited the Popish Plot. In 1687 he 
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discontinued the Observator from his unwillingness to advocate 
James II. ’s Edict of Toleration, although he had previously gone 
all lengths in support of the measures of the court. The Revolu- 
tion cost him his office as licenser. He died in 1704. L’Estrange 
translated Josephus, Cicero, Seneca, Quevedo and other standard 
authors. 

LE SUEUR, EUSTACHE (1616-55), one of the founders 
of the French Academy of painting, was born on Nov. 19, 1616, 
at Paris, where he passed his whole life, and where he died on 
April 30, 1655. He was the son of Cathelin Le Sueur, a turner and 
sculptor in wood, who placed his son with Vouet. Admitted at an 
early age into the guild of master-painters, he left them to take 
part in establishing the academy of painting and sculpture, and 
was one of the first 12 professors of that body. Some paintings, 
illustrative of the Hypnerotomachia Polyphili, which were repro- 
duced in tapestry, brought him into notice, and his reputation was 
further enhanced by a series of decorations (Louvre) in the man- 
sion of Lambert de Thorigny, which he left uncompleted. He also 
painted many pictures for churches and convents, some of which 
are now in the Louvre. His most important works are “St. Paul 
preaching at Ephesus” (Louvre), painted for the goldsmith’s 
corporation in 1649; and his famous series of the “Life of St. 
Bruno” (Louvre), executed in the cloister of the Chartreux. These 
last have more personal character than anything else which Le 
Sueur produced, and much of the originals survives in spite of 
injuries and restorations and removal from the wall to canvas. 
The Louvre also possesses many fine drawings, chiefly executed in 
black and white chalk. His pupils, who aided him much in his 
work, were his wife’s brother, Th. Gousse, and three brothers of 
his own, as well as Claude Lefebvre and Patel the landscape 
painter. 

He was a charming draughtsman. His graceful facility in com- 
position was always restrained by a very fine taste. He had too 
frequent recourse to conventional types, and he rarely saw colour 
except with the cold and clayey quality proper to the school of 
Vouet; though his art was the work of a sincere and sentimental 
disposition. 

See L. Vitet, Eustache Le Sueur (1853). 

LESUEUR, JEAN FRANCOIS (1760-1837), French 
musical composer, was bom on Jan. 15, 1760 at Drucat-Plessiel, 
near Abbeville. He was a choir boy in the cathedral of Amiens, 
and then became musical director at various churches. In 1786 
he obtained by open competition the musical directorship of 
Notre-Dame, Paris, where he gave performances of sacred music 
with a full orchestra. This post he resigned in 1787; and, after 
a retirement of five years in a friend’s country house, he produced 
La Caverne and two other operas at the Theatre Feydeau in Paris. 
At the foundation of the Paris Conservatoire (1795) Lesueur was 
appointed one of its inspectors of studies, but was dismissed in 
1802, owing to his disagreements with M6hul. Lesueur succeeded 
G. Paisiello as Maestro di cappella to Napoleon, and produced 
(1804) his Ossian at the Opera. He also composed for the em- 
peror’s coronation a mass and a Te Deum. Louis XVIII., who 
had retained Lesueur in his court, appointed him (1818) professor 
of composition at the Conservatoire. He died on Oct. 6, 1837. 
Lesueur composed eight operas and several masses, and other 
sacred music. All his works are written in a style of rigorous 
simplicity. 

See 0 . Fouque, /. F. Lesueur, pricurseur de Berlioz (1883), and 
monographs by W. Busch Kotter (1912) and F. Lamy (1912). 

LESZNO, a town of Poland in the province of Poznan, near 
the Prussian frontier. The chief buildings are the palace, the 
mediaeval town hall, the four churches and the synagogue. Its 
manufactures consist chiefly of shoes, machinery, liqueurs and 
tobacco; its also possesses a large steam flour mill, and carries 
on a brisk trade in grain and cattle. 

Leszno was formerly the seat of the family of Leszczynski, and 
owes its fame to the settlement there of a band of Moravian 
Brothers in the 16th century. Their settlement received municipal 
rights in 1561, and, reinforced by fresh refugees during the Thirty 
Years’ War, became an important commercial knd crnoral centre 
and the chief seat of the Moravians in Poland. John Amos 
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Cojnenifrs was long rector of the celebrated Moravian school 
there. 

See Voigt, Aus Lissas erster Bliitezeit (Lissa, 1905), and Sanden, 
Geschichtc der Lissaer Schule (Lissa, 1905). 

LE TELLIER, MICHEL (1603-1685), French statesman, 
was born in Paris on April 19, 1603. In 1 67 7 he was made chan- 
cellor of France and he was one of those who influenced Louis 
XlV. to revoke the Edict of Nantes. He died on Oct. 30, 1685, 
a few days after the revocation had been signed. Le Tellier, who 
amassed great wealth, left two sons, one the famous statesman 
Louvois and another who became archbishop of Reims. His cor- 
respondence is in the Bibliotheque nationale in Paris. 

See L. Caron, Michel Le Tellier , intendant d'armbe au Pidmont 
(Paris, 1881). 

LETHAB Y, WILLIAM RICHARD (1857- ) , English 

architect, was born at Barnstaple in 1857. In 1879 he won the 
Soane travelling studentship of the R.I.B.A.; and soon after- 
wards entered the office of Norman Shaw, remaining with him 
for 12 years. In 1892 he started a practice on his own account. 
The influence of Shaw, William Morris and Philip Webb shaped 
and coloured Lethaby’s design and work. In 1906 he was ap- 
pointed surveyor to the fabric of Westminster Abbey. With Sir 
G. Frampton he was responsible, on behalf of the London County 
Council, for the establishment of the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, of which he was principal from 1893 to 1911. He was 
professor of design at the Royal College of Art from 1900 to 191S. 

His many publications include Mediaeval Art , based on a study 
of French cathedrals (1908); Greek Buildings , represented by 
fragments in the British Museum (190S); Architecture, an intro- 
duction to the history and theory of the Art (1912); Natio?uil 
Architecture and Modernism (1918-21). 

LETHARGY, drowsiness, torpor. In medicine the term is 
used of a morbid condition of deep and lasting sleep from which 
the sufferer can be with difficulty and only temporarily aroused. 
The term Negro or African lethargy was formerly applied to the 
disease now generally known as “sleeping sickness” (q.v.). ( See 
also Encephalitis Letiiargica.) 

LETHE, “Oblivion,” in Greek mythology, the daughter of 
Eris (Hesiod, Theog. 227). Lethe is also the name of a river (or 
plain, Aristophanes, Frogs, 186) in the infernal regions. Orphism 
(see the Petilia tablet, Kern, Orphic, frag., 32) distinguished a 
spring of memory and one of oblivion, and near Lebadeia, at the 
oracle of Trophonius, which was counted an entrance to the 
lower world, the two springs Mnemosyne and Lethe were shown 
(Pausanias ix. 39. 8). 

LETO (Latin, Latona ), a Titaness, the daughter of Coeus and 
Phoebe, and mother of Apollo and Artemis. The chief seats of 
her legend were Delos and Delphi, and the generally accepted 
tradition is a union of the legends of these two places. Leto, 
pregnant by Zeus, sought a place of refuge to be delivered. After 
long wandering she reached the barren isle of Delos, which, 
according to Pindar (Frag. 87, 88), was a wandering rock borne 
about by the waves till it was fixed to the bottom of the sea for 
the birth of Apollo and Artemis. In the oldest forms of the 
legend Hera is not mentioned; but afterwards the wanderings of 
Leto are ascribed to the jealousy of that goddess, enraged at 
her amour with Zeus. The foundation of Delphi follows im- 
mediately on the birth of the god ; and on the sacred way between 
Tempe and Delphi the giant Tityus offers violence to Leto and is 
immediately slain by the arrows of Apollo and Artemis (Odyssey, 
xi. 576-81; Apollodorus i. 23). Such are the main facts of the 
Leto legend in its common literary form, which is due especially 
to the two Homeric hymns to Apollo. But Leto is a real goddess, 
not a mere mythological figure. She has been plausibly identified 
with the Lycian goddess Lada, and in Lycia graves are frequently 
placed under her protection, and she is also known as a goddess 
of fertility and as Kourotrophos (“rearer of youths”). It is to 
be observed that she appears far more conspicuously in the 
Apolline myths than in those which grew round the great centres 
of Arterrfflkvorship, the reason being that the idea of Apollo 
and Artemis as twins is one of later growth on Greek soil. 

See Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Apollo (Oxford, 1908), p. 31. 


LE TREPORT, a maritime town of northern France in the 
department of Seine-Inferieure, on the English Channel, at the 
mouth of the Bresle, 114 m. N.N.W. of Paris on the Northern 
railway. Pop. (1926) 5,352. Le Treport (the ancient Ulterior 
Portus) was a port of some note in the middle ages and suffered 
from English invasions. It is a favourite watering-place of the 
Parisians. The mouth of the Bresle forms a small port, comprising 
an outer tidal harbour and an inner dock accessible to vessels 
drawing from 13 to 16 feet. The fisheries with their dependent in- 
dustries, shipbuilding and glass-making, are the chief industries. 
There is general trade. The church of St. Jacques ( 1 6th cent.) 
has finely carved vaulting. About 1 m. N.E. of Le Treport is the 
small bathing resort of Mers. The Eu-Tr6port canal, uniting the 
two towns, has a length of about 2 m., and is navigable by vessels 
drawing n to 12 feet. 

LETTER, a character or symbol expressing any one of the 
elementary sounds into which a spoken word may be analysed, one 
of the members of an alphabet (through Fr. lettre from Lat. 
littera or litera, letter of the alphabet; the origin of the Latin 
word is obscure). As applied to things written, the word follows 
mainly the meanings of the Lat. plur. litterae, the most common 
being that of an epistle (q. v.). For transmission of letters see 
Post and Postal Service. The word is also applied to many legal 
I and formal documents, as in letters patent, letters rogatory and 
dismissory, etc. “Letters,” in the sense of literature (q.v.) or 
learning, also follows the Latin use. 

LETTERKENNY, a market town of Co. Donegal, Ireland, 
23 m. W. by S. of Londonderry by rail. Pop. (1926) 2,308. It 
has a harbour at Port Ballyrane, 1 m. distant on Lough Swilly. 
In the market square a considerable trade in grain, flax and pro- 
visions is prosecuted. Rope-making and shirt-making are indus- 
tries. The Roman Catholic cathedral for the diocese of Raphoe 
contains carving from Rome, glass from Munich and a pulpit of 
Irish and Carrara marble. It was consecrated in 1901. Its name 
signifies the “hill of the O'Cannanans,” a family who lorded over 
Tyrconncll before the rise of the O'Donnells. 

LETTER OF MARQUE. The name given to the commis- 
sion issued by a belligerent state to a private shipowner giving 
him leave to employ his vessel as a ship of war. A ship so used 
is termed a privateer. At the Congress of Paris, 1856, all the 
Powers present agreed to a declaration (Art. I. of the Declaration 
of Paris) that “privateering is and remains abolished.” This 
declaration bound only the Powers then present, or those who sub- 
sequently agreed to it, but privateering became obsolete with the 
framing at The Hague Convention of 1907 of international rules 
for the conversion of merchant ships into warships. (See Inter- 
national Law; Declaration of Paris.) 

LETTER OR BILL OF CREDIT, a written order from 
a banker to his agent abroad, or a banker in one country to a 
banker in another, authorizing payment, to the person named in 
the document, of a definite sum of money or of amounts notgreater 
than a definite sum named. A letter of credit is not a negotiable 
instrument and can only be honoured on the personal presenta- 
tion of the one named in it. 

A letter of credit is either general or special. It is general 
when addressed to merchants or other persons in general, request- 
ing an advance to a third person, and special when addressed to 
a particular person by name requesting him to make such an 
advance. When a letter of credit is given for the purchase of 
goods, the letter of credit usually states the particulars of the 
merchandise against which bills are to be drawn, and shipping 
documents (bills of lading, invoices, insurance policies) are usu- 
ally attached to the draft for acceptance. 

LETTERS PATENT. It is here proposed to consider only 
the characteristics of letters patent generally. The law relating 
to letters patent for inventions is dealt with under the heading 
Patents; see also Monopoly, 

Letters patent (litterae patentes) are letters addressed by the 
sovereign “to all to whom these presents shall come,” reciting the 
grant of some dignity, office, monopoly, franchise or other privi- 
lege to the patentee. They are not sealed up, but are left open 
(hence the term “patent”), and are recorded in the patent rolls 
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in the Record Office, or in the case of very recent grants, in the 
Chancery Enrolment office, so that all subjects of the realm may 
read and be bound by their contents. In this respect they differ 
from certain other letters of the sovereign directed to particular 
persons and for particular purposes, which not being proper for 
public inspection, are closed up and sealed on the outside, and are 
thereupon called writs close ( littcrae clausae) and are recorded in 
the close rolls. Letters patent are used to put into commission 
various powers inherent in the Crown — legislative powers, as when 
the sovereign entrusts to others the duty of opening parliament 
or assenting to bills, judicial powers, e.g., of gaol delivery; execu- 
tive powers, as when the duties of treasurer and lord high admiral 
are assigned to commissioners of the Treasury and Admiralty 
(Anson, Const, ii. 2 1 1 ) . Letters patent are also used to incorporate 
bodies by charter, to grant a congd d’elire to a dean and chapter 
to elect a bishop, or licence to convocation to amend canons, and 
to confer certain offices and dignities. No exemption from income 
tax, etc., can be effectively granted by letters patent to any city, 
borough or town (Income Tax Act, 1918, s. 213). Among grants 
of offices, etc., made by letters patent the following may be 
enumerated: offices in the Heralds’ college; the dignities of a 
peer, baronet and knight bachelor; the appointments of custos 
rotulorum of counties, judge of the high court or lord justice of 
appeal (Supreme Court of Judicature Consolidation Act, 1925, s. 
1 1 ) , king’s counsel, Crown livings; the offices of attorney and 
solicitor-general. The fees payable in respect of the grant of vari- 
ous forms of letters patent are fixed by orders of the lord chan- 
cellor, dated June 20, 1871, July 18, 1871, and Aug. 11, 1881. 
(These orders are set out at length in the Statutory Rules and 
Orders Revised [ed. 1904], vol. ii. tit , “Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery,” pp. i. et seq.) Formerly each colonial governor was 
appointed and commissioned by letters patent under the great 
seal of the United Kingdom. But since 1875, the practice has 
been to create the office of governor or governor-general in each 
colony or dominion by letters patent, and then to make each ap- 
pointment to the office by commission under the Royal Sign 
Manual and to give to the governor so appointed instructions in 
a uniform shape under the Royal Sign Manual. The letters patent, 
commission and instructions, are commonly described as the Gov- 
ernor’s commission ( see Jenkyns, British Rule and Jurisdiction be - 
yond the Seas, p. 100; the forms now in use are printed in App. 
iv. ; also the Statutory Rules and Codes Revised, ed. 1904, and 
subsequent years, under the title of the colony to which they re- 
late). The following modern instances may be given: letters 
patent of Sept. 11, 1913 (Mauritius); Dec. 6, 1922 (Irish Free 
State); Jan. 28, 1924 (Sierra Leone); April 9, 1924 (Windward 
Islands); June 6, 1924 (Trinidad and Tobago); Aug.. 18, 1924 
(Straits Settlements). The Colonial Letters Patent Act, 1863, 
provides that letters patent shall not take effect in the colonies or 
possessions beyond the seas until their publication there by proc- 
lamation or otherwise (s. 2), and shall be void unless so published 
within nine months in the case of colonies east of Bengal or west 
of Cape Horn, and within six months in any other case. Colonial 
officers and judges holding offices by patent for life or for a term 
certain, are removable by a special procedure — “amotion” — by 
the governor and council, subject to a right of appeal to the king 
in council (Leave of Absence Act, formerly cited as “Burke’s 
Act,” 1782); see Montagu v. Governor of Varp Diemen y s Land , 
1849, 6 Moo. P.C. 491; Willis v. Gipps, 1846, 6 St. Trials (N.S., 

311). 

The construction of letters patent differs from that of other 
grants in certain particulars: (i.) Letters patent, contrary to the 
ordinary rule, are construed in a sense favourable to the grantor 
(viz., the Crown) rather than to the grantee; although this rule 
is said not to apply so strictly where the grant is made for con- 
sideration, or where it purports to be made ex certd scientid et 
mero motu. (ii.) When it appears from the face of the grant that 
the sovereign has been mistaken or deceived, either in matter of 
fact or in matter of law, as, e.g., by false suggestion on the part of 
the patentee, or by misrecital of former grants, or if the grant 
is contrary to law or uncertain, the letters patent are void, and 
may still, it would seem, be cancelled (except as regards letters 


patent for inventions, which are revoked by a special procedure 
regulated by ss. 24-27 of the Patents Act, 1907), by the proceduri 
known as scire facias, an action brought against the patentee ii 
the name of the Crown with the fiat of the attorney-general. 

See Bacon’s Abridgment (“Prerogative,” F.) ; Chitty’s Prerogative ; 
Hindmarsh on Patents (1846) ; Anson, Law and Custom of the Const. 
ii. (3rd ed., Oxford and London, 1907-08). (A. W. R.) 

LETTISH LANGUAGE. The Lettish language is very 
closely related to Lithuanian ( q.v .). Their phonetic systems are 
the same, except that Lettish has undergone some changes in 
which Lithuanian has had no share. Lettish has two systems of 
orthography; in the older one, the language is written as if it 
were German (the Letts learned writing from the Teutonic 
Knights) ; in the newer one (the result of several successive re- 
forms), most of the letters have the same values as in Lithuanian. 
Books and newspapers continue for the most part to be printed in 
the old orthography, with the same (“Gothic”) fount of type as 
German books and newspapers, to which a few new letters have 
had to be added. For manuscript the Letts use only the Latin 
alphabet. Long vowels are indicated in the old orthography by 
the addition of h, e.g., mahte and mate are respectively the old 
and the new spellings of the word for “mother” (pronounced 
mate, with a as in English far and e as ay in outlay, but short). 
In the old orthography ee is pronounced ia or ie (somewhat as in 
English dear), and in both orthographies 0 is pronounced no or 
ua ( cf . English poor). The following are the chief phonetic dif- 
ferences from Lithuanian. The Indo-European a (e.g., Lat. mater) 
is not changed to 0, as in Lithuanian mote, but remains a (Lett 
mate). Where Lithuanian has J and z, Lettish has s, z (as in Eng 
so, zero): e.g., Lithuanian limtas “a hundred,” Lettish simts; 
Lithuanian zeme “country,” Lettish zone. Before e and i Lettish 
changes k into c (pronounced ts) and g into dz, eg., Lithuanian 
sakyti “to say,” Lettish sacit ; Lithuanian gerti “to drink,” Lettish 
dzert. Lithuanian short vowels in end-syllables disappear in 
Lettish (except u) : Lithuanian akis “eye,” Lettish acs (pro- 
nounced ats) ; Lithuanian long vowels in end-syllables become 
short in Lettish: Lithuanian sako “he says,” Lettish saka. The 
nasal n cannot stand before a consonant in Lettish: Lithuanian 
pinti “to weave,” jungas “yoke,” ranka “hand,” and bendras 
“comrade,” become Lettish pit, jugs, roka (pronounced ruoka) 
and biedrs (in the old orthography beedrs). The consonant j 
( = Eng. y in you) coalesces with a preceding consonant, but the 
result is not the same as in Lithuanian: svetjd (Lith. svedio “of 
a guest”) becomes Lettish svesa; medjd (Lith. medzio “of a 
tree”) becomes Lettish meza. Some other consonants suffer 
similar changes, as a result of which Lettish possesses a set of 
palatal consonants, denoted in the old orthography )}y crossed 
forms of k, g, r, 1 , n, and in the new by k, r, 1, n. The de- 
clensions and conjugations are on much the same lines as in 
Lithuanian. The dual is almost, but not quite, obsolete. In the 
conjugations Lettish makes a more extended use of auxiliary verbs. 

The stress is on the first syllable of every word. In addition 
there are distinctions of intonation, but their effect on the ear 
is not the same as in Lithuanian. Lettish, for instance, has in 
certain syllables the glottal catch (the Danish Stodton, heard 
also in the Scotch dialect pronunciation of butter — bu’er), which 
is not heard in Lithuanian. Analysis has, however, revealed the 
principles according to which the Lettish intonations correspond 
to the Lithuanian, even when not identical with them, and in this 
way Lettish has become an important witness in questions of 
Baltic accentuation. 

Lettish is spoken in numerous dialects, which for many years 
have been dying out owing to the general adoption of a common 
form of Lettish, based on a single dialect. 

The oldest Lettish text is a translation of the Catechismus 
Catholicorum (1585) which was found in 1911 in Uppsala uni- 
versity library. A translation of Luther’s Catechism was printed 
in 1586. 

The Lettish vocabulary differs considerably from the Lithuan- 
ian. From the common stock of Baltic words the t^gtdanguages 
have sometimes made a different selection, e.g., the ox is called 
Lettish govs (cf. Lat. bos, Grk. bous, Engl, cow), but Lithuanian 
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,jautis (fc/. Skt. yauti “he yokes”) ; a son is Lettish dels ( cf . Lat. 
filius ), Lithuanian sunus ( cf . Skt. sunus). Sometimes a suffix 
common to the two languages has acquired a different meaning in 
each, e.g., Lithuanian -okas— English -ish ( gerokas—goodish ), 
but Lettish - dks is the ending of the Comparative (Lett, labdks = 
better). Loan-words have passed into Lettish from German, 
(chiefly Middle Low German words borrowed from the Teutonic 
Knights, whose influence on the Letts was much stronger than 
on the Lithuanians, but also in later times High German words), 
from Russian (part of the church terminology, e g., krusts “cross” 
from Old Russian knstu, dates from the time, before the Teutonic 
influence, when the Letts were almost converted to Greek Chris- 
tianity), and from Livonian, a Finno-Ugrian language once widely 
spoken in Livonia and Kurland, but now spoken only by some 
800 persons on the headland to the west of Riga. The German 
words are very numerous, the Russian and Livonian words rarer, 
but some of the commonest words are Livonian, e.g., vajaga “it 
is necessary, one must,” maksdt “to pay,” pestit “to free,” puisis 
“lad,” sulainis “servant.” The Finnish languages do not tolerate 
a group ot consonants at the beginning of a word (e.g., Old Norse 
straumr “stream” on Finnish lips became ranma). When, there- 
fore, we find in Lettish an initial 5- unexpectedly prefixed to an- 
other consonant, as in stopzegelis “topsail” (borrowed from Low 
German), such words owe their 5- to Livonian speakers who failed 
to distinguish in foreign words between et- and sp - and p-, etc. 
The Finno-Ugrian influence on Lettish continues at the present 
day, the northern neighbours of the Letts being the Esthonians, 
who speak a Finno-Ugrian language closely related to Livonian 
and to Finnish itself. 

Bibliography— A. Bielenstein, Die Lettische Sprache (1863—64) ; 
J. Endzelin, Lettische Grammalxk (Heidelberg, 1923) (comparative, 
with full data about dialects, and bibliography) ; J. D. Prince, 
Practical Grammar of the Lettish Language (London and Toronto, 
1925) (short, with exercises) ; C. C. Ulmann, Lettisch-deutsches 
W orterbuch (Riga, 1872) ; a much larger dictionary (K. Muhlenbach- 
J. Endzelin, Latviesu ■ valodas vdrdnica) is in course of publication 
at Riga. There is a small Lettish-German dictionary by the students 
of the Riga Polytechnic {Latweeschu-W ahzu Wahrdniza, Riga, 1914). 
The German and Russian loan-words are discussed by J. Sehwers in 
the Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung, vol. 54 (1926-27). 

The few surviving Old-Prussian texts will be found, together with 
a grammar and etymological vocabulary, in R. Trautmann, Die 
Altpreussischen Sprachdenkmaler (Gottingen, 1910). Some special 
researches are contained in N. van Wijk, Altpreussischc Studien (Haag, 
1918). The proper names contained in charters, etc., are collected 
in G. Gerullis, Die Altpreussischen Ortsnamen (Berlin-Leipzig, 1922), 
and R. Trautmann, Die Altpreussischen Personennamen (Gottingen, 
1925). (R. McK.) 

LETTISH LITERATURE: see Lithuanian and Lettish 
Literature 

LETTOW-VORBECK, PAUL VON (1870- ), Ger- 

man general, was born at Saarlouis on March 20, 1870, the son of 
General Paul von Lettow-Vorheck (1S32-1919). He took part in 
the China expedition in 1900 and in 1904 in German South-West 
Africa; in 1911 he was appointed commander of the colonial 
Iroops in Cameroon, and in 1914 to the corresponding command 
in German East Africa. There he conducted a four years’ struggle 
against the British forces, earning general admiration by the re- 
markable way in which he contrived to move his men and to 
elude his adversary through tropical jungles and regions which 
had only been partially explored. The remainder of his force 
finally withdrew to Portuguese East Africa. In 1919 he returned 
to Germany, and was made leader of the corps which bore his name 
in the organization of the Reichswchr before the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles were fully enforced. He finally 
left the, service in March 1920. He published in 1919 Meine 
Erinnerungen aus Deutsch-Ostajrika. 

See A. Schirge, Mit Lettow-Vorbeck durch Ostafrika 1914-19 (1919) ; 
L. Deppe, Mit Lettow-Vorbeck durch Afrika (1919). 

LETTRES DE CACHET. Considered solely as French 
documents lettres de cachet may be defined as letters signed by 
the king of France, countersigned by one of his ministers, and 
closed witfuthe royal seal v (cachet). They contained an order 
emanating "meetly from the king, and executory by himself. In 
the case of organized bodies lettres de cachet were issued for the 
purpose of enjoining members to assemble or to accomplish some 
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definite act; the provincial estates were convoked in this manner, 
and it was by a lettre de cachet (called lettre de jussion) that the 
king ordered a parlement to register a law in the teeth of its own 
remonstrances. The best-known lettres de cachet, however, were 
those by which the king sentenced a subject without trial and 
without an opportunity of defence to imprisonment in a State 
prison or an ordinary gaol, confinement in a convent or a hospital, 
transportation to the colonies, or relegation to a given place with- 
in the realm. 

The power thus exercised was recognized by old French law, 
and can be traced to a maxim which furnished a text of the Digest 
of Justinian: “Rex solutus est a legibus.” This meant that when 
the king intervened directly in the administration proper, or in the 
administration of justice, by a special act of his will, he could 
decide without heeding the laws, and even in a sense contrary to 
the laws. In early times the order in question was simply verbal; 
thus some letters patent of Henry III. of France in 1576 state 
that Francois de Montmorency was “prisoner in our castle of the 
Bastille in Paris by verbal command” of the late king Charles IX. 
But in the 14th century the principle was introduced that the 
order should be written, and hence arose the lettre de cachet. The 
lettre de cachet belonged to the class of lettre closes, as opposed to 
lettres patentes, which expressed the legal and permanent will of 
the king and were sealed by the chancellor with the seal of State. 
The lettres de cachet were signed simply by a secretary of State 
for the king; they bore merely the imprint of the king’s privy 
seal, from which circumstance they were often called, in the 14th 
and 15th centuries lettres de petit signet or lettres de petit cachet, 
and were entirely exempt from the control of the chancellor. 
While serving the government as a silent weapon against political 
adversaries or dangerous writers, and as a means of punishing 
culprits of high birth without the scandal of a trial, the lettres de 
cachet had other uses. They were employed by the police in deal- 
ing with prostitutes, and on their authority lunatics were shut up. 
They were also often used by heads of families as a means of 
correction, e.g for protecting the family honour from the dis- 
orderly or criminal conduct of sons; wives, too, used them to curb 
the profligacy of husbands and vice versa. They were issued by 
the intermediary on the advice of the intendants in the provinces 
and of the lieutenant of police in Paris. In reality, the secretary of 
State issued them in a completely arbitrary fashion, and in most 
cases the king was unaware of their issue. In the 1 8th century 
the letters were often issued blank, i.e. without containing the 
name of the person against whom they were directed; the recip- 
ient, or mandatary, filled in the name in order to make the letter 
effective. 

Protests against the lettres de cachet were made continually by 
the parlement of Paris and by the provincial parlements, and often 
also by the States General. It was not, however, until the reign 
of Louis XVI. that a reaction against this abuse became clearly 
perceptible. At the beginning of that reign Malesherbes during 
his short ministry endeavoured to infuse some measure of justice 
into the system, and in March 1784 the baron de Breteuil, a 
minister of the king's household, addressed a circular to the in- 
tendants and the lieutenant of police with a view to preventing 
its abuses. In Paris, in 1779, the Cour des Aides demanded their 
suppression, and in March 1788 the parlement of Paris made 
some energetic remonstrances. The crown, however, in a declara- 
tion to the States General in the royal session of June 23, 1789 
(art. 15) did not renounce it absolutely. Lettres de cachet were 
abolished by the Constituent Assembly, but Napoleon re-estab- 
lished their equivalent by a political measure in the decree of 
March 9, 1801.- This was one of the acts brought up against him 
by the scnatus-consulte of April 3, 1814, which pronounced his 
fall “considering that he has violated the constitutional laws by 
the decrees on the State prisons.” 

See Honor6 Mirabcau Les Lettres de cachet et des prisons d’itat 
(Hamburg, 1782), written in the dungeon at Vincennes into which his 
father had thrown him by a lettre de cachet, one of the ablest and 
most eloquent of his works, which had an immense circulation, and 
was translated into English with a dedication to the duke of Norfolk 
in 1788; Andr6 Chassaigne Les Lettres dc cachet sous Vancicn regime 
(1903) ; Frantz Funck-Brentano, Les Lettres de cachet d Pans (1904) 
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and Les Lettres de Cachet (1926). (J.P. E.) 

LETTUCE, known botanically as Lactuca sativa (family 
Compositae), a hardy annual, highly esteemed as a salad plant. 
It is generally believed to have arisen from the wild species F. 
scariola which grows wild in Europe, Canary Isles, Madeira, 
Algeria, Abyssinia and Eastern Asia, and has become naturalized 
in the United States. The market-gardeners round London pre- 
pare for the first main crop of Cos lettuces in the open ground 
early in August, a frame being set on a shallow hotbed, and, the 
stimulus of heat not being required, this is allowed to subside 
till the first week in Oct., when the soil, consisting of leaf-mould 
mixed with a little sand, is put on 6 or 7 in. thick, so that the 
surface is within 4J in. of the sashes. The best time for sowing 
is found to be early in Oct. When the seeds begin to germinate 
the sashes are drawn quite off in favourable weather during the 
day, and put on, but tilted, at night in wet weather. Very little 
watering is required, and the aim should be to keep the plants 
gently moving till the days begin to lengthen. In Jan. a more active 
growth is encouraged, and in mild winters a considerable extent 
of the planting out is done, but in private gardens the preferable 
time would be February. The ground should be light and rich, 
and well manured below, and the plants put out at 1 ft. apart 
each way with the dibble. Frequent stirring of the ground with 
the hoe greatly encourages the growth of the plants. Young let- 
tuce plants should be thinned out in the seed-beds before they 
crowd or draw each other, and transplanted as soon as possible 
after two or three leaves are formed. Some cultivators prefer 
that the summer crops should not be transplanted, but sown 
where they are to stand, the plants being merely thinned out; 
but transplanting checks the running to seed, and makes the 
most of the ground. 

There are four races of the lettuce, the Cos lettuce, with erect 
oblong heads, and the Cabbage lettuce, with round or spreading 
heads — the former generally crisp, the latter soft and flabby in 
texture — the Asparagus lettuce with narrow lanceolate basal 
leaves, the Cut-leaved lettuce with the leaves deeply cut at the 
edges. 

Lactuca virosa, the strong-scented lettuce, contains an alkaloid 
which has the power of dilating the pupil and may possibly be 
identical with hyoscyamine. No variety of lettuce is now used for 
any medicinal purpose, though there is probably some slight 
foundation for the belief that the lettuce has faint narcotic 
properties. 

LEU, the monetary unit of Rumania, divided into 100 bani. 
At par it is equivalent to a franc, being worth 19.295 cents; 25.22 
lei equal one pound sterling. 

At the end of 1927 it stood at about 0.6 cents. See Rumania. 

LEUCADIA or LEUCAS, the ancient name of one of the 
Ionian islands, now called Santa Maura, and of its chief town, 
now called Hamaxichi. By some authorities Leucas is identified 
with the Homeric Ithaca. See Santa Maura. 

LEUCIPPUS, Greek philosopher, born at Miletus (or Elea), 
founder of the Atomistic theory, contemporary of Zeno, Em- 
pedocles and Anaxagoras. His very existence was denied by Epi- 
curus (Diog. Laert. x. 7), followed in modern times by E. Rohde. 
Epicurus, however, distinguishes Leucippus from Democritus, 
and Aristotle and Theophrastus expressly credit him with the in- 
vention of Atomism. 

See Democritus. On the Rohde-Diels controversy as to the exist- 
ence of Leucippus, see F. Lortzing in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, vol. 
cxvi. (1904) ; also J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (3rd ed , 1920) ; 
T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers , vol. i. (Eng. trans., 1901) ; H. Diels, 
Die Fra%mente der Vorsokratiker, Bd. 2 (4th ed., 1922). Full bibliog- 
raphy in tlberweg, Grundriss der Gesch . der Phil., Bd. 1 (1926). 

LEUCITE, a rock-forming mineral composed of potassium 
and aluminium metasilicate KAl(SiO*) 2 . Crystals have the form 
of cubic icositetrahedra { 2 1 1 } , but, as first observed by Sir 
David Brewster in 1821, they are not optically isotropic. They 
consist of a complex intergrowth of orthorhombic or monoclinic 
individuals, which are optically biaxial and repeatedly twinned, 
giving rise to twin-lamellae and to striations on the faces. When 
the crystals are raised to a temperature of about $oo° C they 
become optically isotropic, the twin-lameliac and striations dis- 


appearing, reappearing, however, when the crystals aife again, 
cooled. This pseudo-cubic character of leucite is exactly the same 
as that of the mineral boracite ( q.v .). 

The crystals are white (hence the name from Xcuk6s) or ash- 
grey in colour, and are usually dull and opaque, but sometimes 
transparent and glassy; they are brittle and break with a con- 
choidal fracture. The hardness is 5^, and the specific gravity 2-5. 

Enclosures of other minerals, arranged in 
concentric zones, are frequently present in 
the crystals. 

Since leucite contains a considerable 
amount of potash (H 2 0 21-5%), many at- 
tempts have been made to extract potash 
commercially from this mineral, and in 
Italy the crude mineral is used as a ferti- 
lizer. (L. J. S.) 

LEUCITE ROCKS. Igneous rocks 
bearing leucite, though quantitatively 
scarce are of wide distribution, and occur 
in every quarter of the globe, apparently 
excepting Britain. Taken collectively they 
exhibit a considerable variety of type and 
are of great petrographic importance. 
Their principal developments are of Tertiary or Recent age and 
include those of the Roman region and the East Indies (Java, 
Celebes, Borneo). In pre-Tertiary rocks leucite is uncommon, 
since it readily undergoes change to other products as analcime, 
zeolites, etc. The majority of leucite-bearing rocks are surface 
lavas or thin dykes; plutonic rocks carrying leucite are known 
from only two or three localities. In these latter types the insta- 
bility of leucite, cooled slowly under deep-seated conditions, is seen 
in the frequent occurrence of pscudo-leucite, a paramorph consist- 
ing of aggregates of orthoclase and nepheline, or its alteration 
products (muscovite, sodalite, etc.). This transformation may be 
chemically expressed in the equation: 

2 [ (KNa) AlSi A>] = KAlSiaOa+NaAlSiO*. 

Nepheline, sodalite, nosean, hauyne, melanit e-garnet and nieli- 
lite are frequent associates of leucite, but with rare exceptions it 
is not found together with free silica. The mineral is readily recog- 
nized by the trapezohedral character of its crystals, its colour and 
rough cleavage. Leucite rocks belong chemically to a potash-rich 
suite of rocks which includes potash syenites, monzonites, shonkin- 
ites and latites; in contrast to the sodic Atlantic and calcic Pacific 
suites, this group is sometimes referred to as the Mediterranean 
suite, from their relative abundance in the Italian region bordering 
the Mediterranean. 

Formation. — The conditions governing the formation of leu- 
cite in rocks are still obscurely understood. Some are chemically 
identical with certain potassic lamprophyres, while others corre- 
spond closely in composition to nepheline syenites. It is not im- 
probable that, provided sufficient potash be present, the water con- 
tent of the magma and the physical condition of pressure may be 
controlling factors. The escape of this volatile constituent from 
a magma enriched in orthosilicate mica molecules may result in a 
concentration of the metasilicate molecule sufficient to precipitate 
leucite. Such a condition may be produced by extrusion of the 
magma on the surface. It is well known that mica, fused in an 
open crucible, yields leucite as a transformation product. Here 
may, perhaps, be discovered the reason for the rare occurrence of 
deep-seated leucite-bearing rocks, the leucite molecule being de- 
silicified to the orthosilicate molecule in the presence of water 
under cover. The recently demonstrated incongruent melting of 
orthoclase with separation of leucite is clearly, too, of special 
petrographic importance, for the occurrence of leucite in compara- 
tively silica-rich glasses or in ground masses containing free silica 
is thus comprehended. ( See Petrology.) 

Plutonic Rocks Beating Leucite.— The rare coarse-grained 
or plutonic rocks carrying leucite are practically limited to occur- 
rences in Arkansas, Montana and Brazil, or occur as cognate xeno- 
liths in leucite lavas, as in those of the Roman region#^?hese rock 
types include leudt e-syenite, leucite-shonkinite, arkite and rais- 
sourite. The first consists of leucite (or pseudo-leucite), ortho- 
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°cla$e, nepheline, diopside and aegirine-diopside, melanite and bio- 
tite. Leucite-shonkinite, a melanocratic type known from the 
Highwood mountains, Mont., and in ejected blocks from Monte 
Somma, consists of augite, orthoclase and leucite, while arkite and 
missourite are almost felspar-free rocks in which the chief con- 
stituents are leucite-nepheline, aegirine-diopside and melanite 
(arlpte), and leucite, olivine augite and biotite (missourite). The 
former occurs at Magnet Cove, Ark., and the latter in the High- 
wood mountains. Hypabyssal rocks carrying leucite belong to the 
tinguaite and monchiquite groups. The leucite tinguaites are 
usually pale grey or green and consist principally of nepheline, 
alkali-felspar and aegirine, together with leucite. Rocks of this 
group are known from the Laacher See and Kaiserstuhl districts, 
Serra de Monchique (Portugal), north-west Madagascar, Umptek 
(Russia), Magnet Cove (Ark.), Bear Paw mountains (Mont.), 
Alaska, Greenland and Rio de Janeiro. Leucite monchiquites are 
fine-grained dark rocks consisting of olivine, titaniferous augite 
and iron oxides, with a glassy ground-mass in which small rounded 
crystals of leucite are scattered. They are known from Czecho- 
slovakia (Bohemian Mittelgebirge) and the Kaiserstuhl (Baden). 

Lavas Bearing Leucite. — The lavas are the most abundant of 
the igneous rocks bearing leucite. They include leucite trachytes 
and phonolites, and leucitophyres, leucite basanites and tephrites, 
leucite basalts and leucitites. 

The leucite trachytes and phonolites carry sanidine in abun- 
dance; they are common in the vicinity of Rome (L. Bracciano, L. 
Bolsena) and in the tuffs in the region of Naples, and occur in 
north-west Madagascar (Bezavona mass), the Celebes and Alaska. 

In the leucitophyres sanidine is in subordinate amount, these 
rocks being the effusive equivalents of the leucite syenites. They 
often contain much nepheline, which is typically absent in the 
leucite phonolites. Hauyne, nosean, melanite and aegirine also 
occur. Leucitophyres are known from various parts of the vol- 
canic districts of the Rhine (Eifel, Kaiserstuhl), and from Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, where they are of Carboniferous age. 

The leucite basanites and tephrites are basaltic lavas carrying 
leucite, plagioclase and augite, the former with olivine, the latter 
olivine-free. Leucite is often present in two sets of crystals, por- 
phyritic and as a constituent of the ground mass. The pyroxene 
is usually titaniferous and aegirine is uncommon. Accessory min- 
erals include biotite, brown hornblende and hauyne. Melanite and 
nepheline may also occur. The leucite basalts and leucitites are 
free from plagioclase felspar. The former contain olivine and the 
latter are olivine-free. Otherwise they resemble the basanites and 
tephrites. Melilite may be an abundant constituent, as in the 
leucitite of Capo di Bove, near Rome. In this rock the melilite 
forms irregular tetragonal plates enclosing many small rounded 
crystals of leucite. The volcanic region of central Italy provides 
the finest and best known examples of basaltic lavas carrying 
leucite. In the Roman region leucite tephrites and leucitites occur 
in the Alban hills, south of Rome, and in southern Etruria, north 
of Rome, at Lake Bracciano, Viterbo and Lake Bolsena. In the 
Neapolitan area these rocks are represented at Roccamonfina, 
Monte Vulture, Phlegrean Fields (and Islands) and at Vesuvius 
Leucite basanites also occur in these districts. The tephrites and 
basanites are also known from Sardinia, Czechoslovakia, in East 
Africa, at Kilimanjaro, and other places, in the Celebes and Java. 
Leucitites occur also in the East Indies, Montana, and the Kim- 
berley district of Western Australia. In East Africa they are the 
products of the volcanoes Wissoke, Mikeno, Niragongo, etc., and 
of the volcano Etinde in the Cameroons. The more basic leucite 
basalts rich in olivine occur in great force in the Eifel, in Czecho- 
slovakia, and accompany tephrites or leucitites in the Celebes, 
Java, Montana and Sardinia. Leucite basalt occurs at the Gauss- 
berg (Antarctica) and in the western plains of New South Wales. 
A small group of leucite-bearing rocks is recorded from the 
Philippines, and from Utsuryotd, in the Sea of Japan, a variety of 
leucite tephrite has been recently described. Peculiar leucitic lavas 
of lamprophyric affinities occur in the Leucite hills of Wyoming 
and at jA4|)la, Murcia Province (Spain). The Wyoming lavas 
carry phlogopite, diopside and katophorite, with or without sani- 
dine felspar, and constitute the rocks known as orendite and 
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wyomingite. 

As a constituent of pyroclastic rocks, leucite is abundant in the 
ashes and tuffs known as “peperino” in the Roman region; this is 
externally quarried for building and paving purposes. 

Composition. — The following analyses represent the composi- 
tion of typical leucite-bearing rocks from various regions: 
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1. Leucite syenite, Monte Somma (Vesuvius). 

2. Leucite tinguaite, Magnet Cove, Ark. 

3. Leucitophyre, Olbriick Laacher. See Eifel. 

4. Leucitite, Capo di Bove, Rome. 

5. Leucite basalt, El Capitan, New South Wales. 

6. Leucite tephrite, Gillinan river, Mt. Mouriah, Java. 

7. Orendite, North Table Butte, Wyoming. (C. E. T.) 

LEUCTRA, BATTLE OF, 371 B. C. Leuctra, a village 

of Boeotia in the territory of Thespiae, is chiefly noticeable in the 
annals of general history for the battle fought in its neighbour- 
hood in 371 b.c. between the Thebans and the Spartans and their 
allies. But in military history it is far more than noticeable — in 
fact, epoch-making. For here the “oblique order” was born 
which came to maturity under Alexander the Great, and was 
resurrected in modern times with equally startling success by 
Frederick the Great. And apart from its originality, at Leuctra 
Epameinondas’s manoeuvre was in some ways more unconven- 
tional in its execution than those of his more famous successors. 
This is the more remarkable when we judge him by the criterion 
of his time, and remember that he was flagrantly breaking with 
the tradition of centuries of warfare. 

A Peloponnesian army, about 10,000 strong, which had in- 
vaded Boeotia from Phoecis, was confronted by a Boeotian levy 
of perhaps 6,000 soldiers under Epaminondas iqv ). In spite of 
inferior numbers and the doubtful loyalty of his Boeotian allies, 
Epameinondas offered battle on the plain before the village. 

The Peloponnesian army formed up in the traditional man- 
ner, with the Spartans on the right under their king, Clcombrotus, 
who was in command of the whole. Instead of following suit 
and placing his best on the right, Epameinondas not merely re- 
versed this procedure but massed a 50-deep column of Theban 
infantry on his left wing, with the famous Sacred Band at its 
head and cavalry protecting its flank. He sent forward this body 
in advance of his centre and right wing, thus by “refusing” the 
latter, saving it from the otherwise inevitable overlapping which 
would have occurred on contact with the enemy. After a cavalry 
engagement in which the Thebans drove their opponents off the 
field, the decisive issue was fought out between the Theban and 
Spartan foot. The latter, though fighting well, could not sus- 
tain in their 12-deep formation the cumulative impact of their 
opponents’ column, and were’ hurled back with a loss of about 
2,000 men, of whom 700 were Spartan citizens, including the 
king Clcombrotus. Seeing their right wing beaten, the rest 
of the Peloponnesians retired and left the enemy in possession 
of the field. Owing to the arrival of a Thessalian army under 
Jason of Pherae, whose friendship they did not trust, the Thebans 
were unable to exploit their victory. But the battle is none the 
less of great significance in Greek history. Its political effects 
were far-reaching, for the loss in material strength and prestige 
which the Spartans here sustained deprived them for ever of 
their supremacy in Greece. But by its influence on tactics it 
was still more far-reaching, for it was to affect vitally the out- 
come of the struggle between Greece and Persia and both indi- 
rectly and directly the destiny of modern Europe. It is the first 
known instance of a deliberate concentration of strength against a 
vital point of the enemy’s formation as a means, first, to offset an 
inferiority on the whole front by a local superiority at the 
decisive point, and, secondly, to obtain a decision by dislocating 
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instead of merely wearing down the enemy’s body. This is the 
true art of war. And it is specially significant that Epameinon- 
das directed his concentration against the enemy’s command, the 
moral objective, because the seat of his will to victory. 

See Xenophon, Hellenica, vi. 4, 3-15; Diodorus xi. 53-56; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, ch. 20-23; Pausanias ix. 13, 2-10; H. Delbriick, Geschichte 
der Kriegskunst (1900), i. 130 fi. 

LEUK (Fr. Locche Ville ), an ancient little town in the Swiss 
canton of the Valais. It is built above the right bank of the 
Rhone, and is about 1 m. from the Leuk-Susten station (15^ m. 
E. of Sion and 1 7^ m. W. of Brig) on the Simplon railway. In 
1920 it had 1,885 inhabitants, all but wholly German-speaking 
and Catholics. About io£ m. by a narrow gauge railway N. of 
Leuk, and near the head of the Dala valley, at a height of 4,629 
ft. above the sea-level, and overshadowed by the cliffs of the 
Gemmi Pass (7,641 ft.; q.v.) leading over to the Bernese Ober- 
land, are the Baths of Leuk ( Leukerbad or Loeche les Bains). 
They have only 562 permanent inhabitants, but are frequented in 
summer by visitors (largely French and Swiss) attracted by the 
hot mineral springs, which have a temperature from ii7°-i24°. 
The village is exposed to avalanches, by which it was destroyed in 
1518, 1719 and 1756, but it is now protected by a strong embank- 
ment from a similar catastrophe. 

LEUTHEN, a village of Prussian Silesia, 10 m. W. of Breslau, 
memorable as the scene of Frederick the Great’s victory over the 
Austrians on December 5, 1757. The high road from Breslau 
to Liiben crosses the marshy Schweidnitz Water at Lissa, and 
immediately enters the rolling country about Neumarkt. Leuthen 
itself stands some 4,000 paces south of the road, and a similar 
distance south again lies Sagschiitz, while Nypern, on the northern 
edge of the hill country, is 5,000 paces from the road. On Fred- 
erick’s approach the Austrians took up a line of battle resting on 
the two last-named villages. Their whole position was strongly 
garrisoned and protected by obstacles, and their artillery was 
numerous though of light calibre. A strong outpost of Saxon 
cavalry was in Borne to the westward. Frederick had the previous 
day surprised the Austrian batteries at Neumarkt, and his Prus- 
sians, 33,000 to the enemy’s 82,000, moved towards Borne and 
Leuthen early on the 5th. The Saxon outpost was rushed at in 
the morning mist, and, covered by their advanced guard on the 
heights beyond, the Prussians wheeled to their right. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, the Austrian commander-in-chief, on Leuthen 
Church tower, could make nothing of Frederick’s movements, and 
the commander of his right wing (Lucchesi) sent him message 
after message from Nypern and Gocklerwitz asking for help, 
which was eventually despatched. But the real blow was to fall 
on the left under Nadasdy. While the Austrian commander was 
thus wasting time, the Prussians were marching against Nadasdy 
in two columns, which preserved their distances with an exactitude 
which has excited the wonder of modern generations of soldiers; 
at the due place they wheeled into line of battle obliquely to the 
Austrian front, and in one great Echelon, — the cavalry of the right 
wing foremost, and that of the left “refused,” — Frederick ad- 
vanced on Sagschiitz. Nadasdy, surprised, put a bold face on the 
matter and made a good defence, but he was speedily routed, 
and, as the Prussians advanced, battalion after battalion was rolled 
up towards Leuthen until the Austrians faced almost due south. 
The fighting in Leuthen itself was furious; the Austrians stood, in 
places, 100 deep, but the disciplined valour of the Prussians 
carried the village. For a moment the victory was endangered 
when Lucchesi came down upon the Prussian left wing from the 
north, but Driesen’s cavalry, till then “refused,” charged him in 
flank and scattered his troopers in wild rout. This stroke ended 
the battle. The retreat on Breslau became a rout almost com- 
parable to that of Waterloo, and Prince Charles rallied, in Bo- 
hemia, barely 37,000 out of his 82,000. Ten thousand Austrians 
were left on the field, 21,000 taken prisoners (besides 17,000 in 
Breslau a little later), with 116 cannon. The Prussian loss in all 
was under 5,500. 

See Carlyle, Frederick , bk. xvill cap. x.; V. Ollech, Friedrich der 
Grosse von Kolin bis Leuthen (Berlin, 1858) ; Kutzen, Schlacht bei 
Leuthen (Breslau, 1851) ; and bibliography under Seven Years’ War. 
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LEUTZE, EMANUEL (1816-1 868), American anist, was 
born at Gmiind, Wurttemberg, on May 24, 1816, and as a child 
was taken by his parents to Philadelphia, where he early dis- 
played talent as an artist. At the age of 25 he had earned 
enough to take him to Diisseldorf to study at the Royal Academy. 
In i860 he was commissioned by the U.S. Congress to decorate a 
stairway in the Capitol at Washington, for which he painted a 
large composition, “Westward the Star of Empire takes its Way.” 
His best-known work, popular through engraving, is “Washington 
crossing the Delaware,” a large canvas containing a score of 
life-sized figures; it is now owned by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. He died at Washington, D.C., on July 18, 
1868. 

LEVA, the monetary unit of Bulgaria, equivalent at par to a 
franc, being worth 19.295 cents; 25.22 leva equal one pound 
sterling. 

The leva is based upon gold, a gold currency being adopted in 
1893. Notes are issued by the Bulgarian national bank, and early 
in the current century were maintained on a par with gold. De- 
feat in the World War caused the collapse of the leva. It fell rap- 
idly until 1924, and when the rout was stopped it was worth 0.725 
cents. It remained at that level until the end of 1937. 

The note issue expanded in conjunction with the leva’s fall in 
value. In 1913, 189,000,000 leva were outstanding. By 1920, the 
volume had risen to 3,354 millions, and by 1924 to 4,530 millions. 
With de facto stabilization, a contraction followed to 3,902 mil- 
lions at the end of 1927, but to effect de jure stabilization an 
external loan was needed and negotiations for this broke down 
early in 1928. 

LEVANT, a name for the Mediterranean coastlands of Asia 
Minor and Syria, sometimes including the coast line from Greece 
to Egypt (from the Fr. participle of lever , to rise, meaning the 
East). In the 1 6th and 17th centuries the term “High Levant” 
was used of the Far East. 

LEVANTER (occasionally confused with the Leveche), the 
name for a steady easterly wind experienced at Gibraltar and 
other parts of South Spain. A more general term for the wind is 
Sola?io. 

LEVASSEUR, PIERRE EMILE (1828-1911), French 
economist, geographer and statistician, was born in Paris on Dec. 8, 
1828. Educated in Paris, he taught in various high schools until 
1872, when he was appointed professor of geography, history and 
statistics in the College de France; later he became also professor 
at the Conservatoire des arts et metiers and at the Lcole libre des 
sciences politiques. Levasseur was one of the founders of the 
study of commercial geography, and became a member of the 
council of public instruction, president of the French society 
of political economy and honorary president of the French geo- 
graphical society. He died on July 10, 1911. He wrote a series 
of important works on the history of the French working-classes. 

LEVECHE, the Spanish local name for the sirocco (q.v.). 
It is a hot, dry wind varying from south-east to south-west and is 
chiefly experienced along the south-east coast from Valencia to 
Malaga; its worst effects usually extend some 10 m. inland. 

LEVfeE, a reception or assembly held by the British sovereign 
or his representative in the forenoon or early afternoon, at which 
men only are present. (Fr. lever , to rise.) Under the ancien 
regime in France the lever of the king was regulated, especially 
under Louis XIV., by elaborate etiquette, and the various divi- 
sions of the ceremonial followed the stages of the king’s rising 
from bed. The petit lever began when the king had washed and 
said his daily offices, to this were admitted the princes of the blood 
and certain high officers of the household; then followed the 
premiere entree , to which came the secretaries and other officials 
and those having the entrde ; these were received by the king in 
his dressing-gown. Finally, at the grand lever y the remainder of 
the household, the nobles and gentlemen of the court were re- 
ceived; the king by that time was shaved, had changed his linen 
and was in his wig. 

The word is also applied to a natural or artificiaK£#Ibankment 
which keeps a river in its channel. See Reclamation of Land; 
River Engineering; and Mississippi River. 
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LEVELLERS, an important political party in England during I 
the period of the Civil War and the Commonwealth. The germ of 
the Levelling movement must be sought for among the Agitators 
(q.v.), men of strong republican views. The name Leveller first 
appears in a letter of Nov. i 1647: “They have given themselves 
a new name; viz., Levellers, for they intend to sett all things 
straight, and rayse a parity and community in the kingdom.” 

The Levellers first became prominent in 1647 during the pro- 
tracted and unsatisfactory negotiations between the King and the 
Parliament, and while the relations between the latter and the 
army were very strained. They were mainly found among soldiers; 
they were opposed to the existence of kingship, and they feared 
that Cromwell and the other Parliamentary leaders were too 
complaisant in their dealings with Charles. Led by John Lilburne 
(q.v.) they presented a manifesto, The Case of the Army truly 
stated, to the commander-in-chief, Lord Fairfax, in Oct. 1647. In 
this they demanded a dissolution of Parliament within a year and 
substantial changes in the constitution of future Parliaments, 
which were to be regulated by an unalterable “law paramount.” In 
a second document, The Agreement of the People, they expanded 
these ideas, which were discussed by Cromwell, Ireton, and other 
officers on the one side, and by John Wildman, Thomas Rains- 
borough, and Edward Sexby for the Levellers on the other. But 
no settlement was made, and in Nov. 1647, just after Charles’s 
flight from Hampton Court to Carisbrooke, the Levellers were 
responsible for the mutiny of two regiments at Corkbush Field, I 
near Ware, which was promptly suppressed by Cromwell. 

Early in 1649, just after the death of the King, the Levellers 
renewed their activity. In a pamphlet, England* s New Chains, 
Lilburne asked for the dissolution of the council of State and for 
a new and reformed parliament. He followed this up with the 
Second Part of Engla?id*s New Chains; his writings were declared 
treasonable by Parliament, and in March 1649 he and three other 
leading Levellers, Richard Overton, William Walwyn and Prince 
were arrested. The discontent which was spreading in the army 
was fanned when certain regiments were ordered to proceed to 
Ireland, and in April 1649 there was a meeting in London; but this 
was quickly put down by Fairfax and Cromwell, and its leader, 
Robert Lockyer, was shot. Risings at Burford and at Banbury 
were also suppressed without any serious difficulty, and the trouble 
with the Levellers was practically over. The distinguishing mark 
of the Leveller was a sea-green ribbon. 

Another form of the same movement was the assembling of 
about 50 men on St. George’s Hill near Oatlands in Surrey. In 
April 1649 these “True Levellers” or “Diggers,” as they were 
called, took possession under the direction of Winstanley of some 
unoccupied ground which they began to cultivate. They were, 
however, soon dispersed, and their leaders w$re arrested and 
brought before Fairfax, when they took the opportunity of de- 
nouncing landowners. 

In 1724 there was a rising against enclosures in Galloway, and 
a number of men who took part therein were called Levellers or 
Dykebreakers (A. Lang, History of Scotland, vol. iv.). The word 
was also used in Ireland during the 18th century to describe a 
secret revolutionary society similar to the Whiteboys. 
LEVELLING: see Surveying. 

LEVEN, ALEXANDER LESLIE, ist Earl of (c. 1580- 
1661), Scottish general, was the son of George Leslie, captain of 
Blair-in-Athol. He fought under Sir Horace Vere in the Low 
Countries, and afterwards (1605) under Charles IX. and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus of Sweden. In 1626 Leslie had risen by merit 
to the rank of lieutenant-general, and had been knighted by 
Gustavus. In 1628 he defended Stralsund against Wallenstein, 
and in 1630 seized the island of Riigen in the name of the king of 
Sweden. Leslie was present at Gustavus’s last battle at Liitzen. 
Leslie cherished his old Commander’s memory to the day of his 
death. He continued as a general officer in the Swedish army 
for some years, was promoted in 1636 to the rank of field mar- 
shal, and continued in the field until 1638, when events recalled 
him to h^ own country. He had married long before this — 
in 1637 his CTdest son was made a colonel in the Swedish army — 
and he had managed to keep in touch with Scottish affairs. 
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As the foremost Scottish soldier of his day he was naturally 
nominated to command the Scottish army in the impending 
war with England, a post which, resigning his Swedish command, 
he accepted with a glad heart, for he was an ardent Covenanter 
and had caused “a great number of our commanders in Germany 
subscry ve our covenant” (Bailiie’s Letters ). On leaving Sweden 
he brought back his arrears of pay in the form of cannon and 
muskets for his new army. One of his first exploits was to take 
the castle of Edinburgh by surprise, without the loss of a man. 
He commanded the Scottish army at Dunse Law in May of that 
year, and in 1640 he invaded England, and defeated the king’s 
troops at Newburn on the Tyne, which gave him possession of 
Newcastle and of the open country as far as the Tees. 

At the treaty with the king at Ripon, Leslie was one of the 
commissioners of the Scottish parliament, and when Charles 
visited Edinburgh Leslie entertained him magnificently. Charles 
created him, by patent dated Holyrood, October 11, 1641, earl 
of Leven and Lord Balgonie, and made him captain of Edinburgh 
Castle and a privy councillor. The parliament recognized his 
services by a grant, and, on his resigning the lord generalship, 
appointed him commander of the permanent forces. Leven used 
his great influence in support of a proposal to raise a Scottish 
army to help the elector palatine in Germany, but the Ulster 
massacres gave this force, when raised, a fresh direction, and 
Leven himself accompanied it to Ireland as lord general. He did 
not remain there long, for the Great Rebellion (q.v.) had begun 
in England, and negotiations were opened between the English 
and the Scottish parliaments for mutual armed assistance. Leven 
accepted the command of the new forces raised for the invasion 
of England. 

The military operations preceding Marston Moor are described 
under Great Rebellion, and the battle itself under its own 
heading. After the battle the allied forces separated, Leven 
bringing the siege of Newcastle to an end by storming it. In 1645 
the Scots were less successful, though their operations ranged 
from Westmorland to Hereford. Leven’s difficulties became 
pronounced when in 1646 Charles took refuge with the Scottish 
army. The king remained with Leven until he was handed over 
to the English parliament in 1647, and Leven constantly urged 
him to take the covenant and to make peace. Leven was now 
old and infirm, and though retained as nominal commander-in- 
chief saw no further active service. When he did resign he was 
appointed lord general of all new forces that might be raised for 
the defence of Scotland. The occasion soon came, for Cromwell 
annihilated the Scottish invaders at Preston and Uttoxeter, and 
thereupon Argyll assumed political and Leven military control 
at Edinburgh. But he resigned the effective command to his 
subordinate ( see Newark, David Leslie), in whom he had 
entire confidence. 

After the execution of Charles I. the war broke out afresh, 
and this time the “godly” party acted with the royalists. Leven 
at last fell into the hands of a party of English dragoons in August 
1651, and with some others was sent to London. He remained 
incarcerated in the Tower for some time, till released on finding 
securities for 1 20, 000, upon which he retired to his residence 
in Northumberland. While on a visit to London he was again 
arrested, for a technical breach of his engagement, but by the 
intercession of the queen of Sweden he obtained his liberty. He 
was freed from his engagements in 1654, and retired to his seat 
at Balgonie in Fifeshire, where he died at an advanced age in 
1661. 

See Sir W. Fraser, The Melvilles, Earls of Melville , and the Leslies, 
Earls of Leven (1890) ; and the Leven and Melville Papers, edited by 
the Hon. W. H. Leslie-Melville for the Bannatyne Club (1843). 

LEVEN, a town in Fifeshire, Scotland. Pop. (1921) 7,180. 
It is situated on the Firth of Forth, at the mouth of the Leven, 
5} m. E. by N. of Thornton Junction by the L.N.E. railway. The 
old town cross has been erected in the grounds of the peoples’ 
institute. The industries are numerous, comprising flax-spinning, 
paper-making, seed-crushing and rope-making, besides salt-works, 
engineering works, a saw-mill and a bone-dust mill. The town is 
a holiday resort, and the golf-links extending for 2 m. to Lundin 
are among the best in Scotland. There are collieries in the neigh- 
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bourhood. Innerleven, on the opposite side of the Leven, is com- 
bined in a burgh with Buckhaven and Mcthil. Two miles N.E. 
is Lundin Mill and Drumochie, usually called Lundin, at the 
mouth of Kiel Burn, with a station on the Links. Early occupa- 
tion is suggested by three fine monoliths, and in the vicinity are 
the remains of an old house of the Lundins, dating from the reign 
of David II. One mile east of Lundin lies Largo (pop. of parish 
3,214), consisting of Upper Largo, or Kirkton of Largo, and 
Lower Largo. A statue of Alexander Selkirk, or Selcraig (1676- 
1721), the prototype of “Robinson Crusoe,” who was born here, 
was erected in 1886. Sir John Leslie (1766-1832), the natural 
philosopher, Admiral Sir Philip Durham, commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth from 1836 to 1839, and Sir Andrew Wood, who sailed 
the “Great Michael,” the largest ship of its time, were natives 
of Largo. When the last named was past active service he had 
a canal cut from this house to the parish church, to which he was 
rowed every Sunday in an eight-oared barge. 

LEVEN, LOCH, a lake of Kinross-shire, Scotland. It is 
3J m. long and 25 m. broad, and is situated near the south and 
east boundaries of the shire, 350 ft. above sea-level. The mean 
depth is less than 15 ft., with a maximum of 83 ft., the lake being 
thus one of the shallowest in Scotland. It drains the county and 
is itself drained by the Leven. It is famous for the Loch Leven 
trout. The loch contains seven islands. Upon St. Serf’s, the 
largest, which commemorates the patron saint of Fifeshire, are 
the ruins of the Priory of Portmoak — so named from St. Moak, 
the first abbot — the oldest Culdee establishment in Scotland. 
Some time before 961 it was made over to the bishop of St. 
Andrews, and shortly after 1144 a body of canons regular was 
established on it in connection with those at St. Andrews. On 
Castle Island is a castle, dating from the 13th century and occa- 
sionally used as a royal residence, which is said to have been in 
the hands of the English for a time, from whom it was delivered 
by Wallace. It replaced a still earlier stronghold. 

After successfully withstanding Edward Baliol's siege in 1335, 
it was granted by Robert II. to Sir William Douglas of Lugton 
and was the prison at various periods of Robert II. ; of Alexander 
Stuart, earl of Buchan, “the Wolf of Badenoch”; Archibald, carl 
of Douglas (1429); Patrick Graham, archbishop of St. Andrews 
(who died, still in bondage, on St. Serf’s island in 1478), and of 
Mary, queen of Scots. She signed her abdication within its walls 
on July 4, 1567, and effected her escape on May 2, 1568. The 
keys of the castle, which were thrown into the loch during her 
flight, were found and are preserved at Dalmahoy in Midlothian. 
Support of Mary’s cause had involved Thomas Percy, 7th earl 
of Northumberland (b. 1528). He too was lodged in the castle 
in 1569, and after three years’ imprisonment was handed over to 
the English, by whom he was beheaded at York in 1572. The 
proverb that “Those never got luck who came to Loch Leven” 
sums up the history of the castle. The causeway connecting the 
isle with the mainland was long submerged too deeply for use, 
but reclamation operations in 1826-36 almost brought it into view 
again. 

LEVEN AND MELVILLE, EARLS OF. The family of 
Melville which holds these two earldoms is descended from Sir 
John Melville of Raith, Fifeshire, who was executed for high 
treason on Dec. 13, 1548; he left with other children a son 
Robert (1527-1621), who in 1616 was created a lord of parlia- 
ment as Lord Melville of Monymaill. Melville had represented 
Mary, queen of Scots, at the English court, and he had filled 
several important offices in Scotland under her son James VI. 
George ( c . 1634-1707), 4th lord, was implicated in the Rye House 
plot, took refuge in the Netherlands in 1683, but returned to 
England after the revolution of 1688 and was appointed secre- 
tary for Scotland by William III. in 1689, being created earl 
of Melville in the following year. He was president of the Scot- 
tish privy council, but he was deprived of his office by Anne. His 
son David, 2nd earl of Melville (1660-1728), fought for William 
at Killiecrankie and elsewhere, and as commander-in-chief of 
the troops in Scotland he dealt promptly and effectively with the 
attempted Jacobite rising of 1708. In 1712, however, his office 
was taken from him, and he died on the 6th of June 1728 


LEVER, CHARLES JAMES (1806-1872), Irish novelist 
of English descent, second son of James Lever, a Dublin Srchiiect 
and builder, was born in the Irish capital on Aug. 31, 1806. His 
escapades at Trinity college, Dublin (1823-28), whence he took 
the degree of M.B. in 1831, form the basis of that vast cellarage 
of anecdote from which all the best vintages in his novels are 
derived. The inimitable Frank Webber in Charles O'Malley 
(spiritual ancestor of Foker and Mr. Bouncer) was a college 
friend, Robert Boyle, later on an Irish parson. Lever and Boyle 
sang ballads of their own composing in the streets of Dublin, after 
the manner of Fergusson or Goldsmith, filled their caps with cop- 
pers and played many other pranks embellished in the pages of 
O'Malley, Con Cregan and Lord Kilgobbin. Before seriously 
embarking upon the medical studies for which he was designed, 
Lever visited Canada as an unqualified surgeon on an emigrant 
ship, and has drawn upon some of his experiences in Con Cregan, 
Arthur O'Leary and Roland Cashel. Arrived in Canada he plunged 
into the backwoods, was affiliated to a tribe of Indians and had to 
escape at the risk of his life, like his own Bagenal Daly. 

Back in Europe, he travelled in the guise of a student from 
Gottingen to Weimar (where he saw Goethe), thence to Vienna; 
he loved the German student life with its beer, its fighting and its 
fun, and several of his merry songs, such as “The pope he loved 
a merry life” (greatly envied by Titmarsh), are on Student-lied 
models. His medical degree admitted him to an appointment from 
the Board of Health in Co. Clare and then as dispensary doctor at 
Port Stewart, but the liveliness of his diversions as a country doc- 
tor seems to have prejudiced the authorities against him. In 
1833 he married his first love, Catherine Baker, and in Feb. 1837, 
after varied experiences, he began running The Confessions of 
Harry Lorrequer through the pages of the recently established 
Dublin University Magazine. Before Harry Lorrequer appeared 
in volume form (1839), Lever had settled on the strength of a 
slight diplomatic connection as a fashionable physician in Brus- 
sels (16, Rue Ducale). Lorrequer was merely a string of Irish 
and other stories good, bad and indifferent, but mostly rollicking, 
and Lever, who strung together his anecdotes late at night after the 
the serious business of the day was done, was astonished at its 
success. “If this sort of thing amuses them, I can go on for 
ever.” Brussels was indeed a superb place for the observation 
of half-pay officers, such as Major Monsoon (Commissioner 
Meade), Captain Bubbleton and the like, who terrorized the 
tavernes of the place with their endless peninsular stories, and of 
English society a little damaged, which it became the specialty 
of Lever to depict. He sketched with a free hand, wrote, as he 
lived, from hand to mouth, and the chief difficulty he experienced 
was that of getting rid of his characters who “hung about him like 
those tiresome people who never can make up their minds to bid 
you good night. * Lever had never taken part in a battle him- 
self, but his next three books, Charles O'Malley (1841), Jack 
Hinton and Tom Burke of Ours (1843), written under the spur of 
the writer’s chronic extravagance, contain some of the most ani- 
mated battle-pieces on record. Condemned by the critics, Lever 
had completely won the general reader from the Iron Duke him- 
self downwards. 

In 1842 he returned to Dublin to edit the Dublin University 
Magazine, and gathered round him a typical coterie of Irish 
wits (including one or two hornets) such as the O’Sullivans, 
Archer Butler, W. Carleton, Sir William Wilde, Canon Hayman, 
D. F. McCarthy, McGlashan, Dr. Kenealy and many others. At 
his house at Templeogue he entertained Thackeray, and the 
Waterloo episode in Vanity Fair is said to have been suggested by 
the conversation there. But the “Galway pace,” the display he 
found it necessary to maintain at Templeogue, the stable full of 
horses, the cards, the friends to entertain, the quarrels to com- 
pose and the enormous rapidity with which he had to complete 
Tom Burke , The O' Donoghue and Arthur O'Leary (1845), made 
his native land an impossible place for Lever to continue in. 
In 1845 hd resigned his editorship and went back to Brussels, 
whence he started upon an unlimited tour of Central Europe 
in a family coach. Now and again he halted for a,Avr/ months, 
and entertained to the limit of his resources in some ducal castle 
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or other wmcn ne nired for an off season. Thus at Riedenburg, 
near tfregenz, in Aug. 1846, he entertained Charles Dickens and 
his wife and other well-known people. Like his own Daltons or 
Dodd Family Abroad he travelled continentally, from Carlsruhe 
.to Como, from Como to Florence, from Florence to the Baths 
of Lucca and so on, and his letters home are the litany of the 
literary remittance man, his ambition now limited to driving a 
pajr of novels abreast without a diminution of his standard price 
for serial work (“£20 a sheet”). In the Knight of Gwynne , a 
story of the Union (1847), Con Cregan (1849), Roland Cashel 
(1850) and Maurice Ticrnay (1852) we still have traces of his old 
manner; but he was beginning to lose his original joy in composi- 
tion. 

Lever’s fond of sadness began to cloud the animal joyousness 
of his temperament. Formerly he had written for the happy 
world which is young and curly and merry; now he grew fat 
and bald and grave. But, depressed in spirit as he was, his wit was 
unextinguished; he was still the delight of the salons with his 
stories, and in 1867, after a few years’ experience of a similar 
kind at Spezia, he was cheered by a letter from Lord Derby offer- 
ing him the more lucrative consulship of Trieste. “Here is six 
hundred a year for doing nothing, and you are just the man to 
do it.” The six hundred could not atone to Lever for the lassitude 
of prolonged exile in a place he came to dislike heartily. He had 
unscrupulous friends who assured him that his last efforts were 
his best. They include The Fortunes of Glencore (1857), Tony 
Butler (1865), Luttrell of Arran (1865), Sir Brooke Fosbrooke 
(1866), Lord Kilgobbin (1872) and the table-talk of Cornelius 
O’ Dowd y originally contributed to Blackwood His depression, 
partly due to incipient heart disease, was confirmed by the death 
of his wife '(April 23, 1870), to whom he was tenderly attached. 
He died at Trieste on June 1, 1872. 

Trollope praised Lever’s novels highly when he said that they 
were just like his conversation. He was a born raconteur, and 
had in perfection that easy flow of light description which without 
tedium or hurry leads up to the point of the good stories of which 
in earlier days his supply seemed inexhaustible. With little 
respect for unity of action or conventional novel structure, his 
brightest books, such as Lorrequcr y O’Malley and Tom Burke , are 
in fact little more than recitals of scenes in the life of a particular 
“hero,” unconnected by any continuous intrigue. The type of 
character he depicted is for the most part elementary. His 
women are mostly rouees, romps or Xanthippes; his heroes have 
too much of the Pickle temper about them and fall an easy prey 
to the serious attacks of Poe or to the more playful gibes of 
Thackeray in Phil Fogarty or Bret Harte in Terence Deuville . 
This last is a perfect bit of burlesque. Terence exchanges 19 
shots with the Plon. Captain Henry Somerset in the glen. “At 
each fire I shot away a button from his uniform. As my last 
bullet shot off the last button from his sleeve, I remarked quietly, 
‘You seem now, my lord, to be almost as ragged as the gentry 
you sneered at,’ and rode haughtily away.” And yet these care- 
less sketches contain such haunting creations as Frank Webber, 
Major Monsoon and Micky Free, “the Sam Weller of Ireland.” 
Falstaff is alone in the literature of the world; but if ever there 
came a later Falstaff, Monsoon was the man. As for Baby Blake, 
is she not an Irish Di Vernon? The critics may praise Lever’s 
thoughtful and careful later novels as they will, but Charles 
O’Malley will always be the pattern of a military romance. 

The chief authorities are the Life, by W. J. Fitzpatrick (1879), and 
the Letters , ed. in 2 vols. by Edmund Downey (1906), neither of 
which, however, enables the reader to penetrate below' the surface. 
See also Dr. Garnett in Diet. Nat. Biog ; Dublin Univ. Mag. (1880), 
465 and 570; Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography (1883); Blackwood 
(Aug. 1862) ; Fortnightly Review, vol. xwii.; Andrew Lang, Essays 
in Little (1892); W E. Henle> , Views and Reviews (jS 90), Hugh 
Walker, Literature oj the Victorian Era (1910) ; The Bookman Hist, 
of English Literature (1906), p. 467; Bookman (June 1906; portraits). 
A library edition of the novels in 37 vols. appeared 1897-99 under the 
superintendence of Lever’s daughter, Julie Kate Neville. (T. S. ; X.) 

LEVER, a mechanical device for raising bodies (see Me- 
chanics). 

LE VBBv BROTHERS LIMITED. This British joint stock 
soap manufacturing company was founded by the late William 


Hesketh Lever, first Viscount Leverhulme (q.v.). 

In 1887 Lever bought 52ac. of land near Birkenhead and 
founded Port Sunlight. In 1889 manufacture was begun in the 
first soapery, a comparatively small factory; in 1928 the Port 
Sunlight works covered an area of 28yac. and employed about 
7,000 people. 

In 1928 Lever Brothers and their associated companies did 
much more than manufacture soap. Their interests were divided 
into three main parts: (r) the production of soap of many kinds 
and allied products; (2) the production of raw materials, includ- 
ing the produce of tropical plantations and whaling stations and 
oil and cake mills at home and abroad; (3) edible produce, in- 
cluding fish, canned goods and margarine. 

It had been an early ambition of the founder of the business 
to make it independent of outside sources of raw materials, and 
a first step towards this position was taken in 1905 with the ac- 
quisition of 300,000 acres of land in the British Solomons for 
the cultivation of the coco-palm. In 1911, a concession was 
granted by the Belgian Government for the development of sev- 
eral million acres of the Belgian Congo; and the consolidation of 
the company's interests in West Africa was completed in 1920 by 
the purchase of the historic Niger Company, Limited The rc-or- 
ganization of the soap trade in Great Britain began with the pur- 
chase in 1906 of Hodgson & Simpson, Limited, of Wakefield, and 
of the Vinolia Company, Limited, of London, and, in 1908, of 
R. S. Hudson, Ltd. of Liverpool and West Bromwich. Between 
that year and the World War the following British soap-making 
firms were added to the list of Lever Brothers’ associated com- 
panies: Edward Cook & Co. Ltd., of London; Barrington & Sons 
Ltd , of Dublin; Ogston & Tennant Ltd of Aberdeen and Ren- 
frew; Christopher Thomas & Brothers Ltd , of Bristol; Wilkie & 
Soames Ltd , of London; and A. & F. Pears Ltd 

During 191 7-1924 a number of other companies were acquired, 
including such important firms as Joseph Crosfield & Sons Ltd ; 
the Erasmic Co. Ltd.; William Gossage & Sons Ltd ; Joseph Wat- 
son & Sons Ltd.; John Knight Ltd ; and the International Icilma 
Trading Co. Ltd. Outside the soap industry, war-time and post- 
war developments have included the establishment of the marga- 
rine business of Planters Foods Ltd. at Bromborough, Cheshire, 
the fishing and fish distributing business of MacFisheries Limited, 
and the acquisition of the chocolate manufacturing business of 
Delecta Ltd., of Watford, Hertfordshire. 

The paid-up capital of the company (1928) was £56,627,546, 
and in addition there was £7.461.577 of debenture stock. Taking 
into account investments in certain associated companies, the total 
capital employed in the business is more than £70,000,000. The 
turnover is between £70,000,000 and £80.000,000 a year 

' (L. C. M ) 

LEVERET : see Hare. 

LEVERHULME, WILLIAM HESKETH LEVER, ist 

Viscount (1851-1925), British man of business born at Bolton, 
Lancs, on Sept. 19, 1851, was the son of James Lever, a grocer. 
His education, received at the Bolton Church Institute, was cut 
short in 1867 when he went into his father’s wholesale warehouse 
as an apprentice In 1877, having foreseen that important econ- 
omies in transport of goods could be effected by opening a branch 
of the business in Wigan, he established a centre there, which 
ultimately became more profitable than the Bolton headquarters. 
By 1884 this had ceased to interest him; the fact that he chose 
soap for his activities was an accident of his early upbringing: 
salesmanship in itself was what interested him He leased a 
small and unsuccessful soapworks at Warrington, and turned it 
into a nation-wide business His success was largely due to wide- 
spread advertising and a flair for the requirements of the con- 
sumer, whose point of view he never forgot He found a site 
for the necessary expansion of the business near Bebingtoti, 
Cheshire, where on Bromborough Pool Mrs. Lever on March 3, 
1888, cut the first sod for the foundations of Port Sunlight, the 
now famed model industrial village, a conspicuous example of 
successful town planning. 

The firm’s expansion overseas has become world-wide by his 
system of associated companies, which in 1925 numbered 250 
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Through Bromborough Pool and the Mersey, Lord Leverhulme 
had from Port Sunlight secured access by water to London and 
to British ports generally for home trade, and to the waterways 
of the world for his exports, as well as to the sources of the raw 
materials for soap manufacture. Mr. Lever and his brother, 
before they moved to Port Sunlight, had determined that their 
employees should share in their prosperity. The prosperity shar- 
ing pledge was primarily redeemed in the creation of Port Sun- 
light village with its abundant amenities, in the spaciousness of 
the factory area and in the arrangements now comprehended in 
the term “factory workers’ welfare.” Those who lived in the 
village further enjoyed “prosperity-sharing rents,” based on the 
cost of maintenance repairs and renewals, the interest on the 
capital expended being a charge on the company’s profits. The 
same principle was applied to works welfare expenses, beginning 
with a pensions scheme called the Employes’ Benefit Fund, long 
service awards, cottage hospital, holiday club, but including in 
later days the co-partnership scheme and the many benefits flow- 
ing from it, e.g. y free insurance policies, unemployment and sick- 
ness benefits, staff college training and scholarships. 

In 1906 an attack was directed by a powerful Press organiza- 
tion against an arrangement made by Mr. Lever with some other 
soap makers, which was mistakenly denounced as a soap trust. 
Legal action was taken, and the imputations withdrawn. In 1906 
he became Liberal M P. for Wirral. 

In 1909 Lever launched his scheme of co-partnership with 
employees. This scheme was typical of the man, and perhaps 
hardly a practicable model for general use. The complete autocrat, 
his generosity stopped short of any share in management. The 
scheme amounted to an annual gift out of his own pocket as sole 
ordinary shareholder. In 1911 he was made a baronet; in 1913 
Lady Lever died; she is commemorated by the Lady Lever 
Memorial art gallery. 

He was raised to the peerage in 1917 as Baron Leverhulme 
of Bolton-le-Moors. He received a viscounty in 1922. 

In 1918 Lord Leverhulme advocated the running of machinery 
in factories in double shifts of six hours in order to absorb the 
unemployed and to increase production at a lower cost. (See his 
book The Six-Hour Day and Other Industrial Questions.) He now 
bought from Col. Duncan Matheson the Island of Lewis, ac- 
quiring later North and South Harris also. He spent large sums 
in a sincere effort to extend and develop the fishing industry 
and to help the islanders in other ways, but lack of support led 
to the abandonment of his schemes as far as Lewis was con- 
cerned; and he gave the town of Stornoway, including Lewis 
Castle and its grounds, to the people of Stornoway. He con- 
tinued his developments in Harris, where more local appreciation 
was shown, until his death One of Leverhulme’s personal enter- 
prises for the economic development of his Hebridean properties 
was the opening or acquisition in 1919 of numerous retail fish 
shops, to serve as an outlet for the fishing industry of Lewis and 
Harris. 

He died on May 7, 1925. 

See Viscount Leverhulme, by his son (1925). 

LEVERRIER, URBAIN JEAN JOSEPH (1811-1877), 
French astronomer, was born at St. Lo in Normandy on March 
11, 1811. His father made great efforts to send him to Paris, 
where a brilliant examination gained him, in 1831, admittance to 
the £cole Polytechnique. The distinction of his career there was 
rewarded with a free choice amongst the departments of the pub- 
lic service open to pupils of the school. He selected the adminis- 
tration of tobaccos, and gave striking proof of ability in two papers 
on the combinations of phosphorus with hydrogen and oxygen, 
published in Attnales de Chimie ct de Physique (1835 and 1837). 
The place of teacher of astronomy at the £cole Polytechnique 
falling vacant in 1837, it was offered to and accepted by Leverrier, 
who, “docile to circumstance,” instantly abandoned chemistry, 
and directed the whole of his powers to celestial mechanics. Pur- 
suing the investigations of Laplace, he demonstrated with greater 
rigour the stability of the solar system, and calculated the limits 
within which the eccentricities and inclinations of the planetary 


orbits vary. This remarkable d6but excited much attention, and, 
on the recommendation of F. Arago, he took in hand the theory 
of Mercury, producing, in 1843, vastly improved tables of that 
planet. The perturbations of the comets discovered, the one by 
H. A. E. A. Faye in 1843, the other by Francesco de Vico a 
year later, were minutely investigated by Leverrier. Recalled once 
more, by the summons of Arago, to planetary studies, he was this 
time invited to turn his attention to Uranus. Step by step he 
advanced to the great discovery which has immortalized his name. 
Carefully sifting all the known causes of disturbance, he showed 
that one previously unknown had to be reckoned with, and on 
Sept. 23, 1846, the planet Neptune was discerned by J. G. Galle 
(d. 1910) at Berlin, within one degree of the spot Leverrier had 
indicated. (See Neptune.) 

This memorable achievement was greeted with an outburst of 
public enthusiasm. Academies vied with each other in enrolling 
Leverrier among their members; the Royal Society awarded him 
the Copley medal; the king of Denmark sent him the order of 
the Dannebrog; he was named officer in the Legion of Honour, 
and preceptor to the comte de Paris; a chair of astronomy was 
created for his benefit at the Faculty of Sciences; he was ap- 
pointed adjunct astronomer to the Bureau of Longitudes. On Jan. 
30, 1854, he succeeded Arago as director of the Paris observatory. 
The institution had fallen into a state of inefficiency and Leverrier 
placed it on a totally new footing. His uncompromising measures 
and unconciliatory manner of enforcing them raised a storm only 
appeased by his removal on Feb. 5, 1870. On the death of his 
successor Delaunay (1816-1872), he was reinstated by Thiers, 
but with authority restricted by the supervision of a council. In 
the midst of these disquietudes, he executed a task of gigantic pro- 
portions. This was nothing less than the complete revision of the 
planetary theories, followed by a laborious comparison of results 
with the most authentic observations, and the construction of 
tables representing the movements thus corrected. Three weeks 
after he had affixed his signature to the printed sheets of the 
theory of Neptune he died at Paris on Sept. 23, 1877. Leverrier’s 
aim was the elaboration of the scheme of the heavens traced out 
by Laplace in Mecanique celeste , and the discovery of Neptune 
with which his name is popularly identified was only incidental. 
He twice received the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, London (1868, 1876). 

The Annales de VObservatoire de Paris , the publication of which 
was set on foot by Leverrier, contain, in vols. i.-vi. ( Memoires ) 
(1855-61) and x.-xiv. (1874—7 7 ) , his theories and tables of the 
several planets. In vol. i. will be found, besides his masterly report 
on the observatory, a general theory of secular inequalities, in which 
the development of the disturbing function was carried further than 
had previously been attempted. His planetary and solar tables were 
adopted by the Nautical Almanac , as well as by the Connaissance des 
temps. 

The memoirs and papers communicated by him to the Academy 
were summarized in Comptes rendtis (1839-76), and the more im- 
portant published in full either separately or in the Conn, des temps 
and the Journal des mathematiques. That entitled Diveloppemens 
sur difftrents points de la theorie des perturbations (1841), was trans- 
lated in part xviii. of Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs. 

LEVERTIN, OSCAR IVAN (1862-1906), Swedish poet 
and man of letters, was bom of Jewish parents at Norrkoping on 
July 17, 1862. He received his doctorate in letters at Upsala in 
1887, and was subsequently docent at Upsala, and later professor 
of literature at Stockholm. He began by being an extreme follower 
of the naturalist school, but on his return in 1890 from a two 
years’ residence in Davos he wrote, in collaboration with the poet 
C. G. Verner von Heidenstam (b. 1859) a novel, Pepitas brollop 
(1890), which was a direct attack on naturalism. His later volumes 
of short stories, Rococonoveller and Sista noveller , are fine ex- 
amples of modern Swedish fiction. The lyrical beauty of his 
poems, Le gender och visor (1891), placed him at the head of the 
romantic reaction in Sweden. In his poems entitled Nya Dikter 
(1894) he drew his material partly from mediaeval sources, and 
a third volume of poetry in 1902 sustained his reputation. His 
last poetical work (1905) was Kung Salomo och Morolf, poems 
founded on an eastern legend. As a critic he first att^MJud atten- 
tion by his books on the Gustavian age of Swedish letters: Teater 
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bchdrqma uttder Gustaf 111 . (1889), etc. At the time of his death 
(Sept. 22, 1906) he was working on his Linn 6 f posthumously pub- 
lished, a fragment of a great work on Linnaeus. 

LEVI, SYLVAIN (1863- ), French orientalist, was born 

in Paris on March 28, 1863. Educated at the University of Paris, 
in 1886 he was appointed a lecturer at the school of higher studies 
in Paris. As special lecturer in Sanskrit he taught at the faculty 
of letters from 1889 to 1894 when he was appointed to a professor- 
ship at the College de France. In 1897 and 1898 he made tours of 
scientific research in India and Japan, and from 1921 to 1923 he 
travelled in India, Indo-China, Japan, Korea, Siberia and Russia. 
Prof. Levi became a director at the school of higher studies and a 
member of numerous societies, including the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Linguistic Society and the Society of Jewish Studies. 
His works include Le theatre irtdien (1890); La doctrine du 
sacrifice dans les Brahmanas (1898) ; Le Nepal (1905-08) ; Dans 
ITnde (1925); L’Inde et le monde (1925). 

LEVIATHAN, the Hebrew name of a gigantic animal, appar- 
ently the sea or water equivalent of behemoth ( q.v .). In Job 
xli. 15 it would seem to represent the crocodile, in Isaiah xxvii. 1 
it is a crooked and piercing serpent, the dragon of the sea; cf. 
Psalms civ. 26. Apart from its scriptural usage, the word is applied 
to any gigantic marine animal. Hobbes adopted the name as the 
title of his principal work, applying it to “the multitude so united 
in one person . . . called a commonwealth. . . .” 

LEVICO, town, province of Trento, Italy, 25 m. east of the 
town of Trento by rail, 1,660 ft. above sea level. Pop. (1921) 
4,546 (town) 6,709 (commune). It is in the valley of the Brenta, 
which is known as the Val Sugana. Arsenical springs for both 
drinking and bathing rise on the Monte Fronte, 4,700 feet above 
sea level, and are brought down by pipes. Six m. E. is Roncegno 
with similar springs. Both places lie in beautiful surroundings: 
they were damaged during the World War, but have been rebuilt. 

LEVIRATE. In ancient Hebrew usage when a man died 
without sons, his brother was required to marry the widow and 
get a son by her, who was counted the son of the dead man and 
so carried on the line. An analogous custom existed in Vedic 
times for it appears clearly “in the burial ritual of the Rigveda, 
that the brother-in-law of the dead man should marry the widow, 
probably only in cases where the dead had left no son and it was 
therefore imperative that steps should be taken to secure him 
offspring; for the Rigveda recognizes to the full the keen desire 
of the Vedic Indian for a child to perform his funeral rites” 
{Cambridge History of India , vol. i., p. 89, A. B. Keith, 1922). 
In the view of Sir James Frazer, the levirate is complementary 
to the sororate {q.v.), and originated in a particular form of 
group marriage, namely, in the marriage of a group of brothers 
to a group of sisters, but survived and assumed a different charac- 
ter in changed surroundings. {Folklore of the Old Testament , 
vol. ii. p. 339.) This view has been examined by Professor Wester- 
marck who admits that it is very widespread but is so easily 
explained by existing conditions that it ought not to be regarded 
as a survival at all, for wives are inherited like other belongings. 
This is in accord with the view of people practising the custom: 
and in the beliefs attached to the importance of male issue, both 
on religious and on social grounds, we may find the explanation 
and the justification of the custom, without hypothetical recon- 
structions of the social history of mankind from the distorted, 
imperfectly understood and even, it is feared, inaccurately 
recorded customs of backward peoples whose chequered history 
is hid from us. 

See Westermarck, History of Human Marriage , vol. iii. (1921). 

LEVIS (formerly Pointe Levi), the chief town of Levis 
county, Quebec, Canada, situated on the precipitous south bank 
of the St. Lawrence, opposite Quebec city. Pop. (1921) 10,470. 
It is on the Canadian National railway. It contains the Lome 
dock, a Dominion government graving dock, 445 ft. long, 100 ft. 
wide, with a depth on the sill of 26 \ and 20 j ft. at high water, 
spring and neap tides respectively. It is an important centre of 
the rivqjaand transatlantic trade, and is connected by steam 
ferries witlT the city of Quebec. It is named after the marshal 
due de L6vis, the last commander of the French troops in Canada. 
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LEVITATION, the raising of a body in the air without 
mechanical means. The tradition of the levitation of the human 
body is ancient and wide-spread. In the Puranas of India there is 
an exact Sanskrit equivalent, laghiman (from laghu , light, Lat. 
levis), defined as “the preternatural power of making oneself 
light at will.” The Buddhist Suttas describe a similar power. 
Salverte, in The Philosophy of Magic, says: “The enthusiastic 
disciples of Iamblichus (d. at Chalcis, c. a.d. 333) affirmed that 
when he prayed he was raised to the height of ten cubits from 
the ground.” The most remarkable modem report of levitation 
is the story of Joseph of Cupertino (1603-1663), so named from 
a village in S. Italy between Brindisi and Otranto. After he was 
admitted to the Franciscan order it was said of him that “fre- 
quently he would be raised from his feet and remain suspended 
in the air. Since such occurrences in public caused much admira- 
tion and also disturbance in a community, Joseph for 35 years 
was not allowed to attend choir, but was ordered to remain in 
his room, where a private chapel was prepared for him.” He 
practised extreme mortification and fasting. Of Daniel Dunglas 
Home (1833-1886) Mr. (later Sir William) Crookes F.R.S. 
writes in the Quarterly Journal of Science (Jan. 1874), of which 
he was editor: “On three separate occasions have I seen him 
raised completely from the lloor of the room. . . . There are at 
least a hundred recorded instances of Home’s rising from the 
ground, in the presence of as many separate persons, and I have 
heard from the lips of the three witnesses to the most striking 
occurrence of this kind (the Earl of Dunraven, Lord Lindsay 
and Captain C. Wynne) their own most minute accounts of what 
took place. . . . The accumulated testimony establishing Mr. 
Home’s levitations is overwhelming.” This striking occurrence 
took place at Ashley house, London, on Dec. 16, 1868. Home, 
believed to be in a trance, was carried out through one window 
and into another seven feet away, and 70 feet from the ground. 
Dr. R. Chambers and Dr. Lockhart Robinson were also convinced. 

The appearance of levitation has been imitated by many stage 
magicians, Robert-Houdin among others, but obviously under 
wholly different conditions. 

LEVITES, or sons of Levi (son of Jacob by Leah), a sacred 
caste in ancient Israel, the guardians of the temple service at 
Jerusalem. 

Place in. RituaL — In the developed hierarchical system the 
ministers of the sanctuary are divided into distinct grades. All 
are “Levites” by descent, and are thus correlated in the genealog- 
ical and other lists, but the true priesthood is confined to the sons 
of Aaron, while the mass of the Levites are subordinate servants 
who are not entitled to approach the altar or to perform any 
strictly priestly function. All access to the Deity is restricted to 
the one priesthood and to the one sanctuary at Jerusalem ; the wor- 
shipping subject is the nation of Israel as a unity, and the function 
of worship is discharged on its behalf by divinely chosen priests. 
The ordinary individual may not intrude under penalty of death; 
only those of Levitical origin may perform service, and they are 
essentially the servants and hereditary serfs of the Aaronite priests 
{see Num. xviii ). But such a scheme finds no place in the mon- 
archy; it presupposes a hierocracy under which the priesthood 
increased its rights by claiming the privileges which past kings had 
enjoyed; it is the outcome of a complicated development in Old 
Testament religion in the light of which it is to be followed {see 
Hebrew Religion). 

We may distinguish three stages in this development, {a) An 
early period in which there was no tribal restriction on the priest- 
hood or on offices connected with the sanctuary. Thus we find 
Micah consecrating one of his own sons as priest (Jud. xvii. 5), and 
Samuel seems to have been an Ephraimite by birth. The more 
menial offices connected with Solomon’s temple were performed 
by the royal body-guard or by slaves especially dedicated (“Nethi- 
nim”) — usually foreigners. At the same time there is evidence 
which suggests a distinct preference for Levites {cf. Jud. xvii. 13). 

( b ) A period in which all Levites, and Levites only, were eli- 
gible for the priesthood. This is represented in the literature of the 
Old Testament by Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. Both use the phrase 
"the priests, the Levites,” though Ezekiel makes a distinction 
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between those who had ministered at the local sanctuaries (to him, 
as a Jerusalem priest, an illicit cult), and the sons of Zadok who 
were the proper attendants of the sanctuary at Jerusalem. The 
former are condemned to menial offices, while the higher duties 
are reserved for the latter (Ezek. xliii. 19, xliv. 10, 15). This is 
the position which would naturally follow on the centralisation of 
sacrifice in Jerusalem. Though we have no direct evidence to prove 
that Ezekiel’s attempt to limit the priesthood proper to the family 
of Zadok succeeded, it is quite possible that this condition 
persisted till the promulgation of P. 

(r) The last stage, in which the priesthood was confined to the 
family of Aaron. This is usually traced back to the time of Ezra, 
and was certainly the rule for the whole of the Greek and Roman 
periods. The term “Levite” now includes (through some fictitious 
genealogy) the former menial attendants, and the whole body of 
non-Aaronic Levites is now placed on the same level. 

Origin of the Levites. — Biblical tradition is practically unani- 
mous in tracing back the Levites to the third son of Jacob and 
Leah. But the earliest reference to the tribe as a tribe is found in 
Gen*, xlix. 5-7, where, along with Simeon (q v.)> it is condemned as 
bloodthirsty and cruel. To the same traditional element probably 
belongs the story of the slaughter of the Shechemitcs by these two 
brothers (Gen. xxxiv. 25-30), and the language of Gen. xlix. 7 
suggests that the tribe disappeared in the same way as Simeon. 
Further, certain Minaean inscriptions have been found in north 
Arabia (at El-Ola) in w r hich the cognate word lawi'a (together with 
a feminine form) occurs in the simple sense of “priest.” It has, 
then, been conjectured that the term originally implied occupation 
and not descent 

At the same time the tradition of a common descent is so per- 
sistent that it is difficult to disregard it, and the Minaean parallel 
may be accidental. There seems no real reason to doubt the tra- 
dition which makes Moses and Aaron members of this tribe, and 
its special devotion to Yahweh, the God introduced by Moses to 
Israel, is illustrated by the story of the vengeance they took on the 
calf-worshippers at Sinai (Ex. xxxii. 26 sqq.). Since Moses seems 
to have derived his knowledge of the cult of Yahweh, not in Israel, 
but among the tribes of the north of the Sinai peninsula (Midian- 
ites, Kenites, etc.), it has been suggested that the Levites, as a 
tribe, belonged to a group which entered the country from the 
south, along with the Kenites and Danites, independently of the 
great invasion of the Israelites under Joshua. It accords with this 
theory that the first mention of a Levitical sanctuary in the north 
connects its establishment with the migration of the tribe of Dan 

(S.AC.; TH.R) 

LEVITICUS, in the Bible, the third book of the Pentateuch. 
The name is derived from that of the Septuagint version 
(rdXei^eJiriKOj') (sc. Piffklov), though the English form is -due to 
the Latin rendering Leviticus (sc. liber). As a descriptive title 
Leviticus , “the Levitical book,” is not inappropriate to the con- 
tents of the book, which exhibits an elaborate system of sacri- 
ficial worship. In this connection, however, the term “Levitical” 
is used in a perfectly general sense, since there is no reference in 
the book itself to the Levites themselves. 

The book of Leviticus presents a marked contrast to the two 
preceding books of the Pentateuch in that it is derived from one 
document only, viz, the Priestly Code (P), and contains no 
trace of the other documents J, E, or D (see Bible: Old 'Testa - 
ment, “Higher and Historical Criticism”) The dominant interest 
is priestly, and the contents are almost wholly legislative, not 
historical. But they are by no means homogeneous, and the occur- 
rence of repetitions and divergencies, the variations of standpoint 
and practice, and, at times, the linguistic peculiarities, point no 
less clearly to diversity of origin. 

I. The Laws of Sacrifice. Chap, i.-vii. This group of laws 
clearly formed no part of the original narrative of P since it 
interrupts the connection of chap. viii. with Exod. xl. This con- 
clusion does not necessarily involve a late date for the laws them- 
selves, many of which have the appearance of great antiquity, 
though their original form has been considerably modified. The 
collection falls into two divisions, (a) i.-vi. 7 (Heb. v. 26) and 
(b) vi. 8 (Heb. vi. i)-vii., the former being addressed to the 


people and the latter to the priests. The laws contained Jn *(«) 
refer to (1) burnt-offerings, i. ; (2) meal-offerings, ii. ; (3) peae’e- 
offerings, iii.; (4) sirtofferings, iv. ; (5) trespass-offerings, v. 14- 
vi. 7 (Heb. v. 14-26). The laws in (b) cover practically the 
same ground, with the addition of certain regulations as to the 
shares of the priests. Originally the two groups must have been 
independent, for (a) the order is different, and (b) the laws in vi. 
8-vii. are regularly introduced by the formula “This is the law 
of . . .” Most probably the second group was excerpted by the 
editor of chaps, i-vii. from another collection for the purpose 
of supplementing the laws of i-v., more especially on points con- 
nected with the functions and dues of the officiating priests. Both 
groups of laws, however, contain heterogeneous elements and 
their present form is the result of a long process of development. 

Chaps, viii.— x. form the original sequel to Exod. xl. They 
describe (a) the consecration of Aaron and his sons, a ceremony 
which lasted seven days (viii ), and (b) the public worship on 
the eighth day, at which Aaron and his sons officiated for the first 
time as priests (ix); then follow (c) an account of the death 
of Nadab and Abihu for offering strange lire (x. 1-5); (d) 
various regulations affecting the priests (12-15), and (e) an 
explanation, in narrative form, of the departure in ix 15 from 
the rules for the sin-offering given in vi. 30 (16-20). 

Chap. ix. describes the first solemn act of worship after the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons. The ceremony consists of 
(a) the offerings for Aaron, and (/;) those for the congregation; 
then follows the priestly blessing (v. 22), after which Moses and 
Aaron enter the sanctuary, and on reappearing once more bless 
the people. The ceremony terminates with the appearance of the 
glory of Yahweh, accompanied by a fire which consumes the 
sacrifices on the altar. Apart from a few redactional glosses the 
chapter as a whole belongs to P The punishment of Nadab and 
Abihu by death for offering “strange fire” (x 1-5 ) forms a natural 
sequel to chap. ix. To this incident a number of disconnected 
regulations affecting the priests have been attached, of which 
the first, viz , the prohibition of mourning to Aaron and his sons 
(vv. 6, 7), alone has any connection with the immediate context. 
The second passage (vv. 8, 9), which prohibits the use of wine 
and strong drink to the priest when on duty, is clearly a later 
addition. In x. 16-20, we have an interesting example of the latest 
type of additions to the Hexateuch. According to ix 15 (cj. v. 11) 
the priests had burnt the fiesh of the sin-offering which had been 
offered on behalf of the congregation, although its blood had not 
been taken into the inner sanctuary (cj iv. 1-2 1, vi. 26). Such 
treatment, though perfectly legitimate according to the older 
legislation (Exod xxix. 14), seemed to a later redactor to demand 
an explanation, and this is -furnished in the present section. 

II. The Laws of Purification. — Chaps, xi -xv. This collec- 
tion of laws comprises four main sections relating to (1) clean 
and unclean beasts (xi.), (2) childbirth (xii.), (3) leprosy (xiii , 
xiv.), and (4) certain natural secretions (xv.). These laws, or 
torothj are so closely allied to each other by their contents and 
literary form that they must originally have been one collection. 
The collection, however, has clearly undergone more than one 
redaction before reaching its final form. For chap. xii. which in 
v. 2 presupposes chap. xv. must originally have followed after that 
chapter, while the Contents of the different sections exhibit clear 
traces of repeated revision At the same time, it seems, like 
chaps, i.-vii., xvii.-xxvi., to have been formed independently 
of P and to have been added to that document by a later editor; 
for in its present position it interrupts the main thread of P’s 
narrative, chap. xvi. forming the natural continuation of chap, 
x. ; and, further, the inclusion of Aaron as well as Moses in the 
formula of address (xi. 1, xiii. 1, xiv. 33, xv. 1) is contrary to 
the usage of P. 

Chap. xi. consists of two main sections, of which the first 
(vv. 1-23, 41-47) contains directions as to the clean and unclean 
animals which may or may not be used for food, while the second 
(vv. 24-40) treats of the defilement caused by contact with the 
carcasses of unclean animals (in v. 39 contact with clean animals 
after death is also forbidden), and prescribes certain ri£$Tof puri- 
fication. Many scholars maintain that the first section is a mis- 
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placed portion of the Law of Holiness, but the evidence only 
•justifies the assignment of vv. 43-45 to that code. The close 
resemblance of *xi. 2-23 to Deut. xiv. 4-20 is best explained on 
the theory that both passages were derived separately from an 
earlier source. Chap. xii. prescribes regulations for the purifica- 
tion of a woman after the birth of (a) a male and ( b ) a female 
child. It has already been pointed out that this chapter would fol- 
low.more Suitably after chap, xv., with which it is closely allied 
in regard to subject-matter. The closing formula (v. 7) shows 
clearly that, as in the case of vv. 7-13 ( cf . i. 14-17), the conces- 
sions in favour of the poorer worshipper are a later addition. In 
chaps, xiii., xiv., the regulations concerning leprosy fall readily 
into four main divisions: (a) xiii. 1-460, an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the symptoms common to the earlier stages of leprosy 
and other skin diseases; ( b ) xiii. 47-59, a further description of 
different kinds of mould or fungus-growth affecting stuffs and 
leather; ( c ) xiv. 1-32, the rites of purification to be employed 
after the healing of leprosy; and (d) xiv. 33-53, regulations 
dealing with the appearance of patches of mould or mildew on the 
walls of a house. 

It may be regarded as certain that chap. xvi. consists of three 
main elements, only one of which was originally connected with 
the ceremonial of the Day of Atonement, and that it has passed 
through more than one stage of revision. The chapter consists of 
three independent sections: (1) vv. 1-4, 6, 12, 13, 34 b (probably 
vv. 23, 24 also form part of this section), regulations to be ob- 
served by Aaron whenever he might enter “the holy place within 
the veil.” These regulations are the natural outcome of the death 
of Nadab and Abihu (x. 1-5), and their object is to guard Aaron 
from a similar fate; the section thus forms the direct continuation 
of chap, x.; (2) vv. 29-340, rules for the observance of a yearly 
fast day, having for their object the purification of the sanctuary 
and of the people; (3) vv. 5, 7-10, 14-22, 26-28, a later expan- 
sion of the blood ritual to be performed by the high priest when 
he enters the Holy of Holies, with which is combined the strange 
ceremony of the goat which is sent away into the wilderness to 
Azazel. No mention is made of the Day of Atonement in 
the pre-exilic period, and it is a plausible conjecture that the 
present law arose from the desire to turn the spontaneous fast- 
ing of Neh. ix. 1 into an annual ceremony; in any case directions 
as to the annual performance of the rite must originally have pre- 
ceded vv. 29 seq. Possibly the omission of this introduction is due 
to the redactor who combined (1) and (2) by transferring the 
regulations of (1) to the ritual of the annual Day of Atonement. 
At a later period the ritual was further developed by the inclu- 
sion of the additional ceremonial contained in (3). 

III. The Law of Holiness. — Chaps, xvii.-xxvi. The group of 
laws contained in these chapters has long been recognized as 
standing apart from the rest of the legislation set forth in Levi- 
ticus. For, though they display undeniable affinity with P, they 
also exhibit certain features which distinguish them from that 
document. The most noticeable of these is the prominence as- 
signed to certain leading ideas and motives, especially to that of 
holiness. The idea of holiness, indeed, is so characteristic of the 
entire group that the title “Law of Holiness,” first given to it by 
Klostermann (1877), has been generally adopted. The term 
“holiness” in this connection consists positively in the fulfilment 
of ceremonial obligations, and negatively in abstaining from the 
defilement caused by heathen customs and superstitions, but 
it also includes obedience to the moral requirements of the re- 
ligion of Yahweh. On the literary side also the chapters are 
distinguished by the paraenetic setting in which the laws are 
embedded and by the use of a special terminology, many of the 
words and phrases occurring rarely, if ever, in P (for a list of 
characteristic phrases cf. S. R. Driver, Lit. of O.T., p. 49). Fur- 
ther, the structure of these chapters, which closely resembles 
that of the other two Hexateuchal codes (Exod. xx. 22-xxiii. and 
Deut. xii.-xxviii.), may reasonably be adduced in support of their 
independent origin. All three codes contain a somewhat miscel- 
laneous collection of laws; all alike commence with regulations 
as to the pufte of sacrifice and close with an exhortation. Lastly, 
some of the laws treat of subjects which have already been dealt 


with in P (cf. xvii. ro-14 and vii. 26 f., xix. 6-8 and vii. 15-18). 
It is hardly doubtful also that the group of laws which form 
the basis of chaps, xvii.-xxvi., besides being independent of P, 
represent an older stage of legislation than that code. For the 
sacrificial system of H (=Law of Holiness) is less developed than 
that of P, and in particular shows no knowledge of the sin- and 
trespass-offerings; the high priest is only primus inter pares among 
his brethren, xxi. 10 (cf. Lev. x. 6, 7, where the same prohibition 
is extended to all the priests); the distinction between “holy” and 
“most holy” things (Num. xviii. 8) is unknown to Lev. xxii. 
(Lev. xxi. 22 is a later addition). On the other hand the points 
of resemblance with P which this code presents us are mainly due 
to the compiler who combined H with P. But though it may 
be regarded as certain that H existed as an independent code, it 
cannot be maintained that the laws which it contains are all of 
the same origin or belong to the same age. The evidence rather 
shows that they were first collected by an editor before they were 
incorporated in P. Thus there is a marked difference in style 
between the laws themselves and the paraenetic setting in which 
they are embedded; and it is not unnatural to conjecture that 
this setting is the work of the first editor. It is generally recog- 
nized that H, in its present form, is incomplete. The original 
code must, it is felt, have included many other subjects now 
passed over in silence. These, possibly, were omitted by the 
compiler of P, because they had already been dealt with else- 
where, or they may have been transferred to other connections. 
Several other sections of P have, in fact, been assigned by scholars 
to H, but, with the exception of xi. 43 ff. and Num xv. 37-41, the 
evidence is not sufficient to warrant their inclusion in that col- 
lection. 

The exact relation of H to Deuteronomy is hard to determine. 
That chaps, xvii.-xxvi. display a marked affinity to Deuteronomy 
cannot be denied. Like D, they lay great stress on the duties of 
humanity and charity both to the Israelite and to the stranger 
(Deut. xxiv. ; Lev. xix.; compare also laws affecting the poor in 
Deut. xv.; Lev. xxv.), but in some respects the legislation of H 
appears to reflect a more advanced age than that of D, e.g., the 
rules for the priesthood (chap, xxi.), the feasts (xxiii 9-20, 39- 
43), the Sabbatical year (xxv. 1-7, 18-22), weights and measures 
(xix. 35 f.). It must be remembered, however, that these laws 
have passed through more than one stage of revision and that the 
original regulations have been much obscured by later glosses and 
additions; it is, therefore, somewhat hazardous to base any argu- 
ment on their present form, and, on the whole, it is more prob- 
able that the two codes are independent of one another. The 
relation of H to Ezekiel is also remarkably close, the resemblances 
between the two being so striking that many writers have re- 
garded Ezekiel as the author of H. Such a theory, however, is 
excluded by the existence of even greater differences of style and 
matter, so that the main problem to be decided is whether Ezekiel 
is prior to H or vice versa. The following considerations un- 
doubtedly suggest the priority of H: (1) there is no trace in H 
of the distinction between priests and Levites first introduced 
by Ezekiel; (2) Ezekiel xviii., xx., xxii., xxiii., appear to pre- 
suppose the laws of Lev. xviii-xx ; (3) the calendar of Lev. xxiii. 
represents an earlier stage of development than the fixed days and 
months of Ezek. xiv.; (4) the sin- and trespass-offerings are not 
mentioned in II (cf. Ezek. xl. 39, xiii. 13, xliv. 29, xlvi. 20); (5) 
the parallels to H, which are found especially in Ezek. xviii., xx , 
xxii., include both the paraenetic setting and the laws; and lastly, 
(6) a comparison of Lev. xxvi. with Ezekiel points to the greater 
originality of the former. 

Chap. xvii. comprises four main sections which are clearly 
marked off by similar introductory and closing formulae: (1) 
vv. 3-7, prohibition of the slaughter of domestic animals, unless 
they are presented to Yahweh; (2) vv. 8, 9, sacrifices to be offered 
to Yahweh alone; (3) vv. 10-12, prohibition of the eating of 
blood; (4) vv. 13, 14, the blood of animals not used in sacrifice 
to be poured on the ground. The chapter as a whole is to be as- 
signed to H. At the same time it exhibits many marks of affinity 
with P. a phenomenon most easily explained by the supposition 
that older laws of H have been expanded and modified by later 
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hands in the spirit of P. What remains after the excision of later 
additions, however, is not entirely uniform, and points to earlier 
editorial work on the part of the compiler of H. Chap, xviii. con- 
tains laws on prohibited marriages (vv. 6-18) and various acts of 
unchastity (vv. 19-23) embedded in a paraenetic setting (vv. 
1-5 and 24-30), the laws being given in the 2nd pers. sing., while 
the framework employs the 2nd pers. plural. Chap. xix. is a col- 
lection of miscellaneous laws, partly moral, partly religious, of 
which the fundamental principle is stated in v. 2 (“Ye shall be 
holy”). The various laws are clearly defined by the formula “I 
am Yahweh,” or “I am Yahweh your God,’’ phrases which are 
especially characteristic of chaps, xviii.-xx. The first group of 
laws (vv. 3 f.) corresponds to the first table of the decalogue, 
while vv. 11-18 are analogous to the second table. Chap. xx. pro- 
hibits Molech worship, vv. 2-5, witchcraft, vv. 6 and 27, unlaw- 
ful marriages and acts of unchastity, vv. 10-21. As in chap, xviii., 
the main body of laws is provided with a paraenetic setting, vv. 
7, 8 and 22-24; it differs from that chapter, however, in pre- 
scribing the death penalty in each case for disobedience. 

Chaps, xxi., xxii. contain a series of laws affecting the priests 
and offerings, viz., (1) regulations ensuring the holiness of (a) 
ordinary priests, xxi. 1-9, and (6) the chief priest, vv. 10-15; (2) 
a list of physical defects which exclude a priest from exercising 
his office, vv. 16-24; (3) the enjoyment of sacred offerings 
limited to (a) priests, if they are ceremonially clean, xxi. 1-9, 
and (b) members of a priestly family, vv. 10-16; (4) animals 
offered in sacrifice must be without blemish, vv. 17-25; (5) fur- 
ther regulations with regard to sacrifices, vv. 26-30, with a 
parahnetic conclusion, vv. 31-33. The fact that these chapters 
exhibit many striking points of context with P and the later 
strata of P can be best explained by the supposition that we have 
here a body of old laws which have been subjected to more than 
one revision. The nature of the subjects with which they deal is 
one that naturally appealed to the priestly schools, and owing 
to this fact the laws were especially liable to modification and 
expansion at the hands of later legislators who wished to bring 
them into conformity with later usage. Signs of such revision 
may be traced back to the compiler of H, but the evidence shows 
that the process must have been continued down to the latest 
period of editorial activity in connection with P. 

Chap, xxiii., a calendar of sacred seasons, consists of two main 
elements which can easily be distinguished from one another, the 
one being derived from P and the other from H. To the former 
belongs the fuller and more elaborate description of vv. 4-8, 21, 
23-28; to the latter, vv. 9-20, 22, 39-44. Characteristic of the 
priestly calendar are (1) the enumeration of “holy convocations,” 
(2) the prohibition of all work, (3) the careful determination of 
the date by the day and month, (4) the mention of “the offer- 
ings made by fire to Yahweh,” and (5) the stereotyped form of 
the regulations. The older calendar, on the other hand, knows 
nothing of “holy convocations,” nor of abstinence from work; 
the time of the feasts, which are clearly connected with agricul- 
ture, is only roughly defined with reference to the harvest ( cf . 
Exod. xxiii. 14 sqq. y xxxiv. 22; Deut. xvi. 9 sqq.). The calendar of 
P comprises (a) the Feast of Passover and the Unleavened Cakes, 
vv. 4-8; ( b ) a fragment of Pentecost, v. 21; (c) the Feast of 
Trumpets, vv. 23-25; (d) the Day of Atonement, vv. 26-32; 
and ( e ) the Feast of Tabernacles, vv. 33-36, with a subscription 
in vv. 37, 38. With these have been incorporated the older regu- 
lations of H on the Feast of Weeks, or Pentecost, vv. 9-20, 
which have been retained in place of P’s account (cf. v. 21), and 
on the Feast of Tabernacles, vv. 39-44, the latter being clearly 
intended to supplement vv. 33-36. 

Chap. xxiv. affords an interesting illustration of the manner 
in which the redactor of P has added later elements to the orig- 
inal code of H. For the first part of the chapter, with its regu- 
lations as to (a) the lamps in the Tabernacle, vv. 1-4, and (6) 
the Shewbread, vv. 5-9, is admittedly derived from P, vv. 1-4, 
forming a supplement to Exod. xxv. 31-40 and Num. viii. 1-4, 
Num. viii. 1-4, and vv. to Exod. xxv. 30. The remainder of 
the chapter contains old laws (vv. 156-22) which are derived from 
H on blasphemy, manslaughter and injuries to the person, to which 


the redactor has added an historical setting (vv. 10-14, 23) as- well 
as a few glosses. Chap. xxv. lays down regulations for* the ob- 
servance of (a) the Sabbatical year, vv. 1-7, 19-22, and (6) the 
year of Jubilees, vv. 8-18, 23, and then applies the principle of 
redemption to (1) land and house property, vv. 24-34, and (2) 
persons, vv. 35-55. The rules for the Sabbatical year (vv. 1-7) 
are admittedly derived from H, and vv. 19-22 are also from 
the same source. Their present position after vv. 8-18 is due 
to the redactor who wished to apply the same rules to the year 
of Jubilee. But though the former of the two sections on the 
year of Jubilee (vv. 8-18, 23) exhibits undoubted signs of P, 
the traces of H are also sufficiently marked to warrant the con- 
clusion that the latter code included laws relating to the year 
of Jubilee, and that these have been modified by R l> and then 
connected with the regulations for the Sabbatical year. Both on 
historical and on critical grounds, however, it is improbable that 
the principle of restitution underlying the regulations for the year 
of Jubilee was originally extended to persons in the earlier code. 
For it is difficult to harmonize the laws as to the release of 
Hebrew slaves with the other legislation on the same subject 
(Exod. xxi. 2-6; Deut. xv.), while both the secondary position 
which they occupy in this chapter and their more elaborate and 
formal character point to a later origin for vv. 35-55. Hence 
these verses in the main must be assigned to R 1 '. In this con- 
nection it is noticeable that those passages which show the 
characteristic marks of H bear no special relation to the year 
of Jubilee, but merely inculcate a more humane treatment of 
those Israelites who are compelled by circumstances to sell them- 
selves either to their brethren or to strangers. It is probable, 
therefore, that they form no part of the original legislation of the 
year of Jubilee, but were incorporated at a later period. The 
present form of vv. 24-34 is largely due to R p who has certainly 
added vv. 32-34 (cities of the Levites) and probably vv. 29-31. 

Chap. xxvi. The concluding exhortation. After reiterating 
commands to abstain from idolatry and to observe the Sabbath, 
vv. 1, 2, the chapter sets forth (a) the rewards of obedience, 
vv. 3-13, and (6) the penalties incurred by disobedience to the 
preceding laws, vv. 14-46. The discourse, which is spoken 
throughout in the name of Yahweh, is similar in character to 
Exod. xxiii. 20-33 and Deut. xxviii., more especially to the latter. 
That it forms an integral part of H is shown both by the recur- 
rence of the same distinctive phraseology and by the emphasis 
laid on the same motives. At the same time it is hardly doubtful 
that the original discourse has been modified and expanded by 
later hands, especially in the concluding paragraphs. It must be 
admitted that Ezekiel has many striking parallels with chap, 
xxvi. and in particular makes use, with that chapter, of several 
expressions which do not occur elsewhere in the Old Testament 
But there are also points of difference both as regards phraseol- 
ogy and subject-matter, and in view of these latter it is impossi- 
ble to hold that Ezekiel was either the author or compiler of 
this chapter. 

Chap, xxvii. On the commutation of vows and tithes. The 
chapter as a whole must be assigned to a later stratum of P, for 
while vv. 2-25 (on vows) presuppose the year of Jubilee, the 
section on tithes, vv. 30-33, marks a later stage of development 
than Num. xviii. 21 sqq. (P). 

Bibliography. — The Commentaries of Dillmann-Ryssel (1897) ; 
Driver and White (English, 1898); B. Baentsch (1900); Bertholet 
(1901) and Kennedy. The Introductions to the Old Testament by 
Kuenen, Holzinger, Driver, Cornill, Konig; and the archaeological 
works of Benzinger and Nowack. Articles on Leviticus by G. F. 
Moore, Ency. Bib. and G. Harford Battersby, Hastings’ Diet. Bib. 

(J. F. S.) 

LEVOCA, a town in Slovakia, Czechoslovakia, on a 
tributary of the Hernad. Founded by Saxon colonists in the 13th 
century it was under Hungarian rule until 1920. It acquired con- 
siderable local importance by the 16th century but suffered greatly 
at the hands of the Transylvanian princes. Its interests are con- 
fined to bee-keeping, the raising of garden produce, tanning and 
spirit-distilling. Pop. (1923), 7,477. 

LfcVY-BRUHL, LUCIEN (1857- ). FrAfefi philoso- 

pher and ethnologist, was bom in Paris on April 10, 1857. Since 
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1899 has been professor of philosophy at the Sorbonne. His 
* chief publicatwns are Mills Lettres inAdites . . . d A. Comte 
(1899); Hist, of Modern Philosophy in France (Eng. trans. 
1899) ; La Philosophic d* Auguste Comte (1900, Eng. trans. 1903) ; 
Les Fonctions mentales dans les S octet is infirieures (1910, Eng. 
trans. 1926); La Mentaliti primitive (1922, Eng. trans. 1923) and 
V A me primitive (1927). 

LEWALD, FANNY (1811-1889), German author, was born 
at Konigsberg in East Prussia on March 24, 1811, of Jewish 
parentage. When 17 years of age she embraced Christianity, and 
after travelling in Germany, France and Italy, settled in 1845 at 
Berlin. Here, in 1854, she married the author, Adolf Wilhelm 
Theodor Stahr (1805-1876), and removed after his death in 1876 
to Dresden, where she died on Aug. 5, 1889. Fanny Lewald is 
famous as one of the earliest German feminists and for her scath- 
ing satire on the sentimentalism of Ida Hahn-Hahn, whose 
work she parodied in Diogena , Roman von Iduna Grdfin //.... 
H. . . . (2nd ed., 1847). The best of her many novels are: 
Klementine (1842) ; and Jenny (1834) ; in the latter she describes 
her own struggle between religion and love. Her feminist writings 
include: 0 s ter brie fe fur die Frauen (1863) and Fur und wider 
die Frauen (1870) are conspicuous. 

See her autobiography, Meine Lebensgeschichte (6 vols., 1861-62) ; 
K. Frenzel, Erinnerungen und Stromungen (1890). 

LEWANIKA (c. 1860-1922), paramount chief of the Barotse 
and subject tribes occupying the greater part of the upper Zam- 
bezi basin, was the 22nd of a long line of rulers, whose founder 
invaded the Barotse valley about the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, and according to tradition was the son of a woman named 
Buya Mamboa by a god. Lewanika was born on the upper Ka- 
bompo, where his father — Letia, a son of a former ruler — lived in 
exile during the interregnum of a foreign dynasty (Makololo), 
which remained in possession from about 1830 to 1865, when the 
Makololo were practically exterminated in a night by a well- 
organized revolt. Once more masters of their own country, the 
Barotse invited Sepopa, an uncle of Lewanika, to rule over them. 
Eleven years of brutality and licence resulted in the tyrant’s ex- 
pulsion and subsequent assassination, his place being taken by 
Ngwana-Wina, a nephew. Within a year abuse of power brought 
about this chief’s downfall (1877), and he was succeeded by Lo- 
bosi, who assumed the name of Lewanika in 1885. The early years 
of his reign were also stained by many acts of blood, until in 1884 
the torture and murder of his own brother led to open rebellion, 
and it was only through extreme presence of mind that the chief 
escaped with his life into exile. 

Lewanika’s cousin, Akufuna or Tatela, was then proclaimed 
chief. It was during his brief reign that Francois Coillard, the mis- 
sionary, arrived at Lialui, the capital. The following year 
Lewanika, having collected his partisans, deposed the usurper and 
re-established his power. Ruthless revenge not unmixed with 
treachery characterized his return to power, but under the influence 
of Coillard he ruled tolerantly from 1887 onward. In 1890 Lewan- 
ika concluded a treaty with the British South Africa Company, 
acknowledging its supremacy and conceding to it certain mineral 
rights. In 1897 R. T. Coryndon took up his position at Lialui as 
British agent, and the country to the east of 25 0 E. was thrown 
open to settlers, that to the west being reserved to the Barotse 
chief. In 1905 the king of Italy’s award in the Barotse boundary 
dispute with Portugal deprived Lewanika of half of his dominions. 
In 1902 Lewanika attended the coronation of Edward* VII. as a 
guest of the nation. His recognized heir was his eldest son Letia. 

See Barotse, and the works there cited, especially Francois Coillard, 
On the Threshold of Central Africa (1897) ; also D. E. C. R. Stirke, 
Barotseland : eight years among the Barotse (1922). 

LEWES, CHARLES LEE (1740-1803), English actor, son 
of a London hosier, found his first important part as “Young 
Marlow” in She Stoops to Conquer in 1773, when he delivered an 
epilogue specially written for him by Goldsmith. He remained a 
member of the Covent Garden company till 1783, appearing in 
many among which were “Fag” in The Rivals , which he 

“created, and “Sir Anthony Absolute” in the same comedy. 
In 1783 he removed to Drury Lane, where he assumed the Shake- 


spearian roles of “Touchstone,” “Lucio” and “Falstaff.” For a 
short time in 1792 Lewes assisted Stephen Kemble in the manage- 
ment of the Dundee theatre; in the following year he went to 
Dublin, but he was financially unsuccessful and suffered im- 
prisonment for debt. He employed his time in compiling his 
Memoirs. Lewes died on July 23, 1803. 

See John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832). 

LEWES, GEORGE HENRY (1817-1878), British philoso- 
pher and literary critic, was born in London, the grandson of 
Charles Lee Lewes, the actor. He was educated in London, Jersey, 
Brittany, and finally at Dr. Burney’s school in Greenwich. Be- 
tween 1841 and 1850 he appeared several times on the stage, but 
finally devoted himself to literature, science and philosophy. In 
1838 he went to Germany, probably with the intention of study- 
ing philosophy. In 1840 he married a daughter of Swynfen 
Stevens Jervis and during the next ten years contributed to 
various reviews on a wide variety of subjects, notably on the 
drama. His essays on this subject were collected as The Spanish 
Drama (1846) and Actors and Acting (1875). Other works of this 
period are his Biographical History of Philosophy (1845-46), 
two novels, and a series of papers contributed to the Leader 
founded in 1850. 

In 1851 he became acquainted with Marian Evans (George 
Eliot) and in 1854 left his wife. For his happy life with George 
Eliot see Eliot, George. 

Lewes’s best known work is his excellent Life of Goethe (1855, 
published in the Everyman Series, 1908), which is a biographical 
classic. He also wrote many popular works on science, which 
contain valuable suggestions. They are Seaside Studies (1858), 
Physiology of Common Life (1859), Studies in Animal Life 
(1862), and Aristotle , a Chapter from the History of Science 
(1864). He developed the doctrine of the functional indifference 
of the nerves, and suggested that what are known as the specific 
energies of the optic, auditory and other nerves are simply differ- 
ences in their mode of action due to the differences of the peri- 
pheral structures or sense-organs with which they are connected. 
His final conclusions were given in The Problems of Life and 
Mind f possibly the crowning work of his life. His sudden death on 
Nov. 28, 1878 cut short the work, yet it is complete enough to 
allow us to judge of the author’s matured conceptions on biologi- 
cal, psychological and metaphysical problems. 

Lewes's views in psychology, partly opened up in the earlier 
volumes of the Problems, are more fully worked out in the last 
two volumes (3rd series). He claims against Comte and his fol- 
lowers a place for introspection in psychological research. In 
addition to this subjective method there must be an objective, 
which consists partly in a reference to nervous conditions and 
partly in the employment of sociological and historical data. 
Biological knowledge, or a consideration of the organic conditions, 
would only help us to explain mental functions, as feeling and 
thinking; it would not assist us to understand differences of mental 
factdty as manifested in different races and stages of human devel- 
opment. The idea of dealing with mental phenomena in their 
relation to social and historical conditions is probably Lewes’s 
most important contribution to psychology. 

LEWES (lu'wez or ldo'wes), a market-town and municipal 
borough and the county town of Sussex, England, 50 m S. from 
London by the S.R. Pop. (1921) 10,797. 

Stone and bronze implements and numerous tumuli and earth- 
works found around Lewes indicate its remote origin. Lewes was 
in the Saxon royal demesne and received the privilege of a market. 
Aethelstan established two royal mints there, and by the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, and probably before, Lewes was a borough. 
William I. granted the whole barony of Lewes, including the 
revenue arising from the town, to William de Warenne, who con- 
verted an already existing fortification into a place of residence. 
His descendants continued to hold the barony until the beginning 
of the 14th century. It then passed to the earl of Arundel, with 
whose descendants it remained until 1439, when it was divided 
between the Norfolks, Dorsets and Abergavennys. In the nth 
century it was important as a port and a market town. A guild 
merchant is first mentioned in a charter of Reginald de Warenne, 
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about 1148, by which he restored to the burgesses the privileges 
they had enjoyed in the time of his grandfather and father, but 
of which they had been deprived. In 1595 a “Fellowship” took 
the place of the old guild and in conjunction with two constables 
governed the town until the beginning of the 18th century. The 
borough seal probably dates from the 14th century Lewes was 
incorporated by royal charter in 1881. The town returned two 
representatives to parliament from 1295 until deprived of one 
member in 1867. It became part of a county-division in 1885. 
Fairs and markets have been held since 1066. In 1792 the 
fair-days were May 6, Whit-Tuesday, July 26 (for wool), and 
Oct. 2. The market-day was Saturday. Fairs are now held on 
May 6 for horses and cattle, July 20 for wool, and Sept. 21 and 
28 for Southdown sheep. A corn-market is held every Tuesday, 
and a stock-market every alternate Monday. The trade in wool 
has been important since the 14th century. 

Lewes is situated on the slope of a chalk down falling to the 
river Ouse. Ruins of the old castle, supposed to have been founded 
by King Alfred and rebuilt by William de Warenne shortly after 
the Conquest, rise from the height. There are two mounds which 
bore keeps, an uncommon feature. The castle guarded the pass 
through the downs formed by the valley of the Ouse. In one of 
the towers is the collection of the Sussex Archaeological Society. 
St. Michael’s church contains old brasses and monuments; St. 
Anne’s church is a transitional Norman structure; St. Thomas-at- 
Cliffe is Perpendicular; St. John’s, Southover, of mixed archi- 
tecture, preserves some early Norman portions, and has some 
relics of the Warenne family. In the grounds of the Cluniac 
priory of St. Pancras, founded in 1078, the leaden coffins of 
William de Warenne and Gundrada his wife were dug up during 
an excavation for the railway in 1845. There is a free grammar 
school dating from 1512. The industries include the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, brewing, iron and brass founding, 
printing and market gardening. 

The Battle of Lewes. — Lewes was the scene of the battle 
fought on May 14, 1264, between King Henry III. and the rebel 
barons under Simon de Mont fort, earl of Leicester. While Lon- 
don was the “keep” of the baronial party, they held important 
“outworks” in the Midland towns of Northampton, Leicester 
and Nottingham. Led by the king and his son, the future Edward 
I., the royalists moved from Oxford against these centres and sub- 
dued them in turn. Then, however, instead of moving against Lon- 
don when his enemies’ morale was depressed, the king passed 
round it in a wide sweep to relieve the royal garrison in Rochester. 
Thence he marched southward through Kent and along the coast 
west into Sussex, halting at Lewes, a stronghold of his brother-in- 
law, Earl de Warenne. His army had been weakened by arduous 
marching and by the harassing of its rear by the foe." Mean- 
while, reinforced by a large body of Londoners, de Montfort 
quitted London and reached Fletching, a village and clearing in 
the dense forest of the Weald on May 13. Efforts at reconcilia- 
tion having failed he led his army by an indirect route against the 
town, which he hoped to surprise, early on the following day. His 
plan was to direct his main attack against the priory of St. Pancras, 
which sheltered the king and his brother Richard, earl of Corn- 
wall, king of the Romans, while causing the enemy to believe that 
his principal objective was the castle, where Prince Edward was. 
But the surprise was not complete and the royalists rushed from 
the town to form up and meet the enemy in the open field. Ed- 
ward led the right “battle” against the baronial left composed of 
Londoners, put them to flight, pursued them for several miles, 
and killed a great number of them. He also captured the standard 
of Montfort which with its escort was behind the baronial army. 
Montfort’s ruse, however, had been successful. He was not with 
his standard as his foes thought, but with a fourth “battle” which 
he seems to have held in rear as a reserve. His centre and right 
“battles,” reinforced by his own “battle,” overthrew their oppo- 
nents, and took prisoner both the king and his brother. Before 
Edward returned from his chase the earl was in possession of the 
town. In its streets the prince strove to retrieve his fortunes, but 
in vain. Many of his men perished in the river, but others escaped, 
one band, consisting of Earl Warenne and others, taking refuge 


in Pevensey Castle. The fortunes of the day were settled entirely 
by the mounted men, and the foot seem merely to have been a' 
target. It was to be left ‘for Edward himself, who here by his im- 
petuosity was the cause of defeat, from the experience of his 
Welsh War to endow them with a weapon — the bow which 
changed the balance of mediaeval military supremacy. Edward 
himself took sanctuary and on the following day peace was made 
between the king and the earl. For its sequel see Evesham, 
Battle of. 

LEWES, a town of Sussex county, Delaware, U.S.A., in the 
south-eastern part of the State, on Delaware bay; a port of entry 
in the Philadelphia customs district. It is served by the Maryland 
and Delaware Coast and the Pennsylvania railways. The popula- 
tion was 2,074 in 1920. On Cape Henlopen, 2m. east, is a steel- 
framed lighthouse, erected in 1925 to replace one of the oldest 
lighthouses of the country, which had become unsafe through the 
receding of the coast line and Anally toppled into the ocean on 
April 13, 1926. The first settlement in Delaware by Europeans was 
made near Lewes in 1631, by Dutch colonists led by Peter 
Heyes, sent by a company organized by David Pieterszen de 
Vries and others. They called the place Zwaanendael. The colony 
was soon entirely destroyed by Indians, but it was important 
because it prevented the English from uniting the Delaware 
country with Maryland. In 1658 the Dutch established an Indian 
trading post, and in 1659 erected a fort at Zwaanendael. After 
the region passed into the hands of William Penn (16S2) the 
settlement received its present English name. It was pillaged by 
French pirates in 1698; was the scene of one of the last naval 
battles of the Revolutionary War, on April 8, 1782; and in March 
1813, was bombarded by a British frigate. 

LEWIS, SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL, Bart. (1806- 
1863), English statesman and man of letters, was born in London 
on April 21, 1806. Young Lewis was educated at Eton and at 
Christ Church, Oxford. He then entered the Middle Temple, and 
was called to the bar in 1831. In 1835 he published an Essay on 
the Origin and Formation of the Romance Languages (re-edited 
in 1862), the first effective criticism in England of Raynouard’s 
theory of a uniform romance tongue, represented by the poetry 
of the troubadours. 

In 1836 he accompanied John Austin to Malta, to examine 
the condition of the island and frame a code of laws. On his 
return to England Lewis succeeded his father as one of the princi- 
pal poor-law commissioners. In 1844 Lewis married Lady Maria 
Theresa Lister, sister of Lord Clarendon, and settled in London 
at Kent House, Knight sbridge. In 1847 Lewis resigned his office. 
He was then returned for the county of Hereford, and Lord John 
Russell appointed him secretary to the Board of Control, but a few 
months afterwards he became under-secretary to the Home Office. 
He introduced two important bills, one for the abolition of turn- 
pike trusts and the management of highways by a mixed county 
board, the other for the purpose of defining and regulating the law 
of parochial assessment. In 1850 he succeeded Hay ter as financial 
secretary to the treasury. 

On the dissolution of parliament which followed the resig-, 
nation of Lord John Russell’s ministry in 1852, Lewis was de- 
feated for Herefordshire and then for Peterborough. Excluded 
from parliament he accepted the editorship of the Edinburgh Re- 
view , and remained editor until 1855. During this period he served 
on the Oxford commission, and on the commission to inquire 
into the government of London. But its chief fruits were the 
Treatise on the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics , 
and the Enquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History , 
in which he vigorously attacked the theory of epic lays and other 
theories on which Niebuhr’s reconstruction of that history had 
proceeded. In 1855 Lewis succeeded his father in the baronetcy. 
He was at once elected member for the Radnor boroughs, and Lord 
Palmerston made him chancellor of the exchequer. He had a war 
loan to contract and heavy additional taxation to impose, but his 
industry, method and clear vision carried him safely through. 
After the change of ministry in 1859 Sir George becaipe home 
secretary under Lord Palmerston, and in 1861, muclragainst his 
wish, he succeeded Sidney Herbert (Lord Herbert of Lea) at 
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the War Office. The closing years of his life were marked by 
increasing intellectual vigour. His later works include: Essay on 
Foreign Jurisdiction and the Extradition of Criminals (1859), and 
Dialogue on the Best Form of Government (1863). He died in 
April 1863. 

A reprint from the Edinburgh Review of his long series of papers 
on the Administration of Great Britain appeared in 1864, and his 
Letters to various Friends (1870) were edited by his brother Gilbert, 
who succeeded him in the baronetcy. • 

LEWIS, SIR GEORGE HENRY, ist Bart. (1833-19”). 
English solicitor, was bom at Ely Place, Holborn, on April 21, 
1833. Educated at University College, London, he was articled 
in 1856 and became head of the firm of Lewis and Lewis. He 
was engaged in many famous cases, including the Bravo poisoning 
case, the Hatton Garden diamond robbery, and the Overend- 
Gurney and other banking prosecutions. He was solicitor (1887) 
for Parnell and the Irish party in the Parnell Commission Lewis 
was for many years the most prominent man in his profession, 
and had a unique practice, especially in advising on difficult fam- 
ily affairs. He died in London on Dec. 7, 1911. 

LEWIS, HENRY CARYILL (1853-1888), American geol- 
ogist, was born in Philadelphia Nov. 16, 1853. Educated in the 
University of Pennsylvania he took the degree of M.A. in 1876. 
He became attached to the geological survey of Pennsylvania in 
1879, serving for three years as a volunteer member. During his 
term he became greatly interested in the study of glacial phe- 
nomena. In 1880 he was chosen professor of mineralogy in the 
Philadelphia academy of Natural Sciences, and in 1883 was ap- 
pointed to the chair of geology in Ilaverford College, Pa. In 1884 
his Report > on the Terminal Moraine in Pennsylvania and New 
York was published: a work containing much information on the 
limits of the North American ice-sheet. In Britain he sought to 
trace in like manner the southern extent of the terminal moraines 
formed by British ice-sheets, but before his conclusions were 
matured he died at Manchester July 21, 1888. The results of his 
observations were published in 1894, entitled Papers and Notes 
oft the Glacial Geology of Great Britain and Ireland , edited by 
Dr. H. W. Crosskey. 

See “Prof. Henry Carvill Lewis and his Work in Glacial Geology,” 
by Warren Upham, Amer. Gcol., vol. ii. (Dec. 1888), p. 371, with 
portrait. 

LEWIS, ISAAC NEWTON (1858- ), American soldier 

and inventor, was born at New Salem, Pa, on Oct. 12, 1858. 
On graduating from the U.S. military academy, in 1884, he was 
given a commission in the artillery. From 1894 to 1898 he was 
a member of the board on the regulation of coast artillery fire in 
New York harbour. In 1898 he became recorder of the board 
of ordnance and fortification in Washington, and in the same 
year made a study of ordnance in Europe which led to the re- 
armament of the U S. field artillery. He is the inventor of a 
number of range-finding and other mechanical and electrical 
instruments used for artillery fire control purposes in U.S. coast 
defences. 

From 1904 to 1911 he was instructor and director of the coast 
artillery school at Ft. Monroe, becoming lieutenant-colonel in 
1911. In 1913 he retired from active service with rank of colonel. 
The same year a machine-gun of his invention (the Lewis gun) 
was accepted by the British, French and Belgian Governments 
after it had been rejected in America. Throughout the World 
War the Lewis machine-gun was one of the most effective 
weapons possessed by the Allies and was constantly in use by 
thousands in their aeroplanes, in their armoured tanks and with 
the fighting troops on both land and sea. After the United 
States entered the war the Lewis gun was manufactured and 
issued to U.S. troops. Col. Lewis declined to accept the royalties 
due to him for these guns, and returned them to the Treasury of 
the United States. 

LEWIS, MATTHEW GREGORY (1775-1818), English 

romance-writer and dramatist, often referred to as “Monk” 
Lewis, jf^s born in London on July 9, 1775. He was educated 
for a dipromatic career at Westminster school and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, spending most of his vacations abroad in the 


study of modern languages; and in 1794 he proceeded to The 
Hague as attache to the British embassy. His stay there lasted 
only a few months, but was marked by the composition, in ten 
weeks, of his famous romance Ambrosio, or the Monk (1795). 
About a year after its appearance an injunction to restrain its 
sale was moved for and a rule nisi obtained. Lewis published a 
second edition from which he had expunged, as he thought, all 
the objectionable passages. The work is described by Byron in 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers: 

Wonder-working Lewis, Monk or Bard, 

Who fain would’st make Parnassus a churchyard; 

Even Satan’s self with thee might dread to dwell, 

And in thy skull discern a deeper hell. 

The Castle Spectre (1796, a musical drama of no great literary 
merit, but which enjoyed a long popularity on the stage), The 
Minister (a translation from Schiller’s Kabale u Liebe), Rolla 
(1797, a translation from Kotzebue ), with numerous other op- 
eratic and tragic pieces, appeared in rapid succession. The Bravo 
of Venice, a romance translated from the German, was published 
in 1804; next to The Monk it is the best known work of Lewis 
By the death of his father he succeeded to a large fortune, and 
in 1815 embarked for the West Indies to visit his estates; in the 
course of this tour, the Journal of a West Indian Proprietor , pub- 
lished posthumously in 1833, was written. A second visit to 
Jamaica was undertaken in 1817, in the hope of ameliorating the 
condition of the slave population; he died of fever on the home- 
ward voyage on May 14, 1818 

See The Life and Correspondence of M. G, Lewis (2 vols , 1839). 
LEWIS, MERIWETHER (1774-1809), American explorer, 
was born near Charlottesville, (Va.), on Aug. 18, 177Y A militia- 
man in the “Whisky Insurrection,” officer under Gen. Anthony 
Wayne, and from 1801 to 1803 the private secretary of President 
Jefferson, he became famous as leader of the first American 
expedition overland to the Pacific. Preparations for this were 
pushed by Jefferson before the Louisiana Purchase, but the actual 
leadership was vested in Lewis and his old friend and army 
comrade, Lieut. William Clark. Late in 1803 they and their 
subordinates went into winter quarters near St. Louis. On May 
14, 1804, the party “hoisted Sail and Set out in high Spirits for 
the Western Expedition,” and by Nov. 2 they had made the 
difficult ascent of the Missouri to a site near the present Bis- 
marck, where, among the Mandan Indians, they passed the second 
winter. Early in April 1805 the ascent of the Missouri was con- 
tinued as far as the three forks of the river, the stream they 
named the Jefferson being followed to its source in the south- 
western part of what is now the State of Montana. Procuring 
a guide and horses from the Shoshone Indians, the party pushed 
westward through the Rocky Mountains and embarked in canoes 
on a tributary of the Columbia river, the mouth of which they 
reached on Nov. 15 They had travelled upwards of 4,000m. 
from their starting-point, had encountered various Indian tribes 
never before seen by whites, had made valuable scientific collec- 
tions and observations, and were the first explorers to reach the 
Pacific by crossing the continent north of Mexico. After spending 
the winter on the coast they started on March 23, 1806, on their 
return journey, and, after crossing the divide, Lewis with one 
party explored Maria’s river, and Clark with another the Yellow- 
stone. They reunited near the junction of the Yellowstone and 
the Missouri, and on Sept. 23 reached St. Louis. In spite of ex- 
posure, hardship and peril only one member of the party died, 
and only one deserted. Few feats of exploration excel this in 
romantic interest. The expedition was commemorated by the 
Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition at Portland (Ore ), in 
1905. The leaders and men of the exploring party were rewarded 
with grants of land from the public domain, and in March 1807 
Lewis was made governor of the northern part of the Louisiana 
Territory. His death near Nashville (Tenn.), on Oct. ix, 1809, 
has remained shrouded in mystery, suicide and more plausibly 
foul play being advanced as explanations for it. 

Bibliography. — Jefferson’s Message from the President of the 
United States, Communicating Discoveries . . . (1806), contains the 
reports sent back by the explorers in 1804-05. Patrick Gass’s Journal 
(1807) has been ably edited by J K Hosmer (1904). Biddle and 
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Allen’s History of the Expedition under the Command of Captains 
Lewis and Clark (1814) is a condensation of the original journals. The 
best reprint is that of Elliott Coues (1893). As a final authority 
consult R. G. Thwaites (ed.), The Original Journals of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition (1904-05) and the journals of Lewis and 
Sergeant Ordway edited by M. M. Quaife ( Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions , xxii.). For popular accounts see W. R. Lighton, Lewis and Clark 
(1901) ; O. D. Wheeler, The Trail of Lewis and Clark (1904) ; and 
Noah Brooks, First across the Continent (1901). 

LEWIS, SINCLAIR (1885- ), American author, was 

born at Sauk Center, Minn., on Feb. 7, 1885. He graduated from 
Yale university in 1907, and was for a time a reporter, afterward 
serving in an editorial capacity for several publishing houses and 
magazines. At this time he began to write fiction, but his work, 
in spite of the promise of Our Mr. Wrenn (1914), the The Trail 
of the Hawk (1915), attracted little attention. His reputation was 
made by Mam Street (1920), a novel satirizing both the narrow- 
ness of life in the Main streets of the Middle West and the hollow- 
ness of a superficial intellectualism that despised Main street 
without having anything better to offer. Main Street was bom of 
the new mood of national self-consciousness which followed the 
World War, and became a text for attacks upon provincialism 
from coast to coast. In 1922, Lewis published Babbitt , a study 
of the complacent American, whose individuality had been sucked 
out of him by rotary clubs, business ideals and general conformity. 
The name Babbitt promptly passed into general usage, and it is 
probable that this novel had more effect upon public consciousness 
than any other written in English in this decade. Babbitt is not 
only Lewis’s most important novel, but it is, so far, his best. 

He followed this success with Arrowsmith (1924), a satiric study 
of the medical profession, with emphasis upon the frustration of 
five scientific ideals. His next book, Elmer Gantry (1927), was 
more violent, a pamphleteering attack upon the ignorant, gross 
and predatory leaders who had crept into the Protestant Church. 
It is perhaps a reflection of the animosity aroused in many Ameri- 
can minds by the enforcement of prohibition and the political 
manoeuvering by religious bodies that accompanied it. While it 
aroused wide controversy, it is far less successful as a work of 
art and as sheer story than the earlier books. The Man Who 
Knew Coolidge (1928) is a return to the theme of Babbitt in a 
series of pointed monologues Dodsworth (1929) concerns the 
experiences of a retired American automobile manufacturer and 
his wife on a European tour and offers Lewis a chance to present 
effectively the contrasting values and manners of Europe and 
America and study the reactions on the very different tempera- 
ments of the man and his wife. 

Sinclair Lewis is primarily a satirist of the people. His subject 
and his theme of attack is the bourgeoisie of a democracy, with 
their characteristic vices. He is better at caricature than at char- 
acter, and his style, while vigorous, is seldom beautiful or refined. 
He has remarkable powers of observation and a gift of mimicry in 
dialogue that recalls Dickens whom, in other ways except in 
humour, he often resembles Essentially he is a pamphleteer of 
genius, like H. G. Wells, but his creation of figures, instantly 
recognized as summaries of their period, as in the case of Babbitt, 
gives him a claim upon literature not to be denied. In spite of his 
deficiencies in art, as a novelist he is one of the important figures 
of the early 20th century. (H. S. C.) 

LEWISBURG, a borough in the central part of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., 50m. N. of Harrisburg, on the west branch of the Sus- 
quehanna river; the county seat of Union county. It is served by 
the Pennsylvania and the Reading railways. The population was 
3,204 in 1920 (98% native white). It has a large chair factory 
and sundry other manufacturing industries, and is the seat of 
Bucknell university (Baptist). Lewisburg was founded in 1785 
by Ludwig Derr, a German, and was called Derrstown until about 
1805. It was incorporated as a borough in 1812. 

LEWIS GUN: see Small Arms. 

LEWISHAM, a south-eastern metropolitan borough of Lon- 
don, England. Pop. (1921) 174,194. It includes the districts of 
Blackheath and Lee, Hither Green, Catford and Brockley, Forest 
Hill and part of Sydenham. In the residential districts last named 
hills rise above 300 feet. Medicinal springs were discovered in 


1640, on Sydenham Common. The principal pleasure grounds 
are Blackheath, Hilly Fields (46 ac.) and Ladywell Recreation 
Grounds (46 ac.). At Sydenham (but outside the boundary of the 
county of London) is the Crystal Palace. Among institutions are 
the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill; Morden’s College, on the' 
south of Blackheath, founded at the close of the 17th century by 
Sir John Morden for Turkey merchants who were received as 
pensioners. The parliamentary borough of Lewisham returns two 
members. Some metal working and furniture making is carried on, 
but the most important occupation is gardening. 

LEWISITE: see Chemical Warfare. 

LEWISTON, a city on the western boundary of Idaho, 
U.S.A., 750 ft. above sea-level (the lowest point in the state), 
at the head of navigation on the Snake river; the county seat 
of Nez Perce county. It is on Federal highways 95, 195 and 
410; and is served by the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific 
railways, and by river steamers to the mouth of the Columbia. 
The population was 6,574 in 1920 (91% native white), and was 
estimated locally at 9,000 in 1928. It is the commercial centre 
of a wheat and fruit-growing, lumbering and mining (gold, silver 
and lead) region, and the seat of the Lewiston State Normal 
school (established 1893). The State agricultural colleges of Idaho 
and Washington are at Moscow and Pullman, 40 m. N. and 30 m. 
N.W. respectively. 

Lewiston is built on the site where Lewis and Clark camped in 
1805 and in 1806. It was founded in 1861, following the discovery 
of placer gold in the Clearwater district, and was organized as a 
town in 1862. The Spalding mission, established in 1836 and 
continued until i860, was 12 m east of Lewiston. 

LEWISTON, city, Androscoggin county, Maine,. U.S.A., on 
the east bank of the Androscoggin river, opposite Auburn, 35m. 
above Portland. It is on federal highway 100, and is served by the 
Grand Trunk and the Maine Central railways, and by three 
interurban electric lines. The population was 31,791 in 1920 
(32% foreign-born white) and was estimated locally at 37,000 in 
1928. Within the city limits is the 7sac. campus of Bates 
college, established by the Free Baptists in 1864 (on the founda- 
tion of a seminary chartered in 1855), and named for a cotton 
manufacturer of Boston whose gifts made it possible. Lewiston 
is the seat of the Central Maine General hospital (1888), and 
has an armoury (completed 1927) which houses the largest audi- 
torium in the State. Industrially the two cities (Lewiston and 
Auburn) are practically one community. They have one of the 
largest potential water-powers in New England, and with the com- 
pletion in 1927 of the Gulf Island hydro-electric development 
60,000 h p. was available. In Lewiston the textile industry pre- 
dominates, with many plants making blankets, suitings, damask, 
ginghams, yarns, sheeting, bed spreads and rayon goods. The ag- 
gregate output of its factories in 1925 was valued at $21,865,691. 
Its banks have resources amounting to $36,002,300, and the as- 
sessed valuation of property in 1927 was $33,218,050. The sur- 
rounding country is hilly and picturesque, and numerous streams 
and lakes afford good fishing. On Lake Auburn, 3m. above the 
city, is the State fish hatchery. Lewiston was settled in 1770, 
incorporated as a town in 1795, and chartered as a city in 1861. 

LEWISTOWN, a city in the central part of Montana, U.S.A., 
30 m. N. of the Snowy mountains, at an altitude of 3,960 ft., 
with the Judith mountains to the east and the Belt mountains to 
the west; the county seat of Fergus county. It is on Federal 
highway 87E and on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
and the Great Northern railways. The population was 1,096 
in 1900; 6,120 in 1920; and was estimated locally at 7,000 in 
1928. Lewistown is the trading and shipping centre for a large 
wheat region (originally a buffalo range, and later devoted to cattle 
and sheep-grazing), and for the oil-fields and mines (coal, gold and 
silver and gypsum) in the vicinity. There are oil refineries in 
the city and sundry other manufacturing industries. About 50 m. 
W. is one of the greatest sapphire mines in the world. The city 
was founded in 1898 and incorporated in 1899. 

LEWISTOWN, a borough of south-central Pennsylvania, 
U S. A., on the Juniata river, 60m. N.W. of Harrisburg ;flne county 
seat of Mifflin county. It is on Federal highways 22 and 522, and 
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is*served by the Pennsylvania railroad. The population was 9,849 
fn 1920 (97^ native white), and was estimated locally at 14,000 
in 1928. It is picturesquely situated in a narrow valley of the 
Allegheny mountains. There are large silk and artificial silk 
mills, steel and iron plants, machine shops, and tool works special- 
izing in axes. Lewistown was one of the pioneer iron-manufactur- 
ing centres of the State. It was founded in 1762, and was named 
for William Lewis, one of the early iron-masters. Two miles west 
of the city is a stone marker on the site of Ft. Granville, built 
by the Scotch-Irish settlers in the region before the town was 
established, and destroyed by the French and Indians in 1756. 
Lewistown was incorporated as a borough in 1795. 

LEWIS-WITH-HARRIS, sometimes called the Long Island, 
the most northerly island of the Outer Hebrides, Scotland, 24 m. 
from the mainland, from which it is separated by The Minch strait. 
It is 60 m. long, its extreme breadth is 28 m., and average breadth 
15 miles. It is divided by a line roughly drawn between Loch 
Resort on the west and Loch Seaforth on the east, of which the 
larger or more northerly portion, known as Lewis, belongs to the 
county of Ross and Cromarty and the lesser, known as Harris, to 
Inverness-shire. Area 492,800 ac. or 770 sq.m., of which 368,000 
ac. belong to Lewis. Pop. of Lewis (1921) 28,378; of Harris 3,905, 
or 32,283 for the island, of whom 15,103 spoke Gaelic only, and 
25,134 Gaelic and English. 

There is communication with Glasgow, Mallaig and Kyle of 
Lochals by steamer via Stornoway and weekly with Belfast, Leith 
and Liverpool. The coast is deeply indented, the principal sea- 
lochs in Harris being East and West Loch Tarbert; and in Lewis, 
Loch Seaforth, Loch Erisort and Broad Bay on the east coast and 
Loch Roag and Loch Resort on the west. The mainland is dotted 
with fresh-water lakes. Most of Harris is hilly, there being more 
than 30 summits above 1,000 ft. high. Lewis is comparatively flat, 
save in the south-east, where Ben More reaches 1,750 ft., and in 
the south-west, where Mealasbhal is the highest point. The rivers 
are small and unimportant. The principal capes are the Butt of 
Lewis, in the extreme north, where the cliffs are crowned with a 
lighthouse; Tolsta Head, Tiumpan Head and Cabag Head, on the 
east; Renish Point, in the extreme south; and, on the west, Toe 
Head and Gallon Head. 

The following are inhabited islands in the Inverness-shire divi- 
sion: Bernera, Ensay, Killigray and Pabbay, Scarp, Tarrensay 
(141), Scalpa (616). Belonging to the county of Ross and Cro- 
marty are Great Bernera and the Shiant Isles. The south-eastern 
base of Broad Bay is formed by the peninsula of Eye, attached to 
the mainland by a very narrow isthmus. Much of the surface of 
Lewis and Harris is of peat and swamp; there are scanty frag- 
ments of an ancient forest. 

There is little cultivable land. Sir James Matheson ( 1 796— 
1878), who purchased the island in 1844, spent nearly £350,000 
in reclamation and improvements. Lord Leverhulme, who bought 
it in 1918, also made efforts to introduce modern methods of fish- 
ing and agriculture with small success. Subsequently he offered 
Lewis as a gift to the crofters, but it was declined owing to the 
heavy taxation, with the exception of the Stornoway section. The 
larger part of the island was again put up for sale in 1924, but only 
a small part was bought, and the rest was afterwards managed by 
the Lewis Islands Crofters Ltd. In Harris Lord Leverhulme’s 
schemes for development met with more success. 

Barley and potatoes are the chief crops. Black cattle are reared 
and some sheep-farming is carried on. Harris has obtained great 
reputation for tweeds made by the crofters. The fisheries are the 
principal mainstay of the people. Most of the crofters still live in 
poor huts. The island affords good sporting facilities. Many 
streams abound with salmon and trout; otters, seals, deer and 
hares, game birds and water-fowl are plentiful. Whaling is 
carried on from Harris. 

There are many antiquarian remains, including duns, megaliths, 
ruined towers and chapels. At Rodel is a church, the remains of 
an Augustinian monastery. The foundation is Norman and the 
superstructure Early English. On the towers are curious carved 
figures^^J in the interior several tombs of the Macleods, the 
most remarkable being that of Alastair (Alexander), son of 


William Macleod of Dunvegan, dated 1528. Stornoway (q.v.), 
pop. 4,079, is the chief town. At Callemish, 13 m. W. of Storno- 
way, are several stone circles, one of them consisting of twelve 
huge monoliths with a pillar 17 ft. high in the centre. There are 
also an avenue and two single lines of stones branching from the 
circle. 

At Carloway there is a fine example of a broch, or fort. Rory, 
the blind harper who translated the Psalms into Gaelic, was born 
in the village. Port of Ness, where there is a harbour, is engaged 
in the ling fishery. Loch Seaforth gave the title of earl to a branch 
of the Mackenzies, but in 1716 the 5th earl was attainted for 
Jacobitism and the title forfeited. In 1797 Francis Humberston 
Mackenzie (1754-1815), chief of the Clan Mackenzie, was created 
Lord Seaforth and Baron Mackenzie of Kintail. 
LEWKOWITSCH, JULIUS (1857-1913), British chemist, 

was born at Ostrovo in Prussian Silesia in 1857. He studied at 
Breslau, the Berlin agricultural high school and Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. About 1888 he became a naturalized British subject. He 
devoted much time to stereo-chemistry and to developing the 
industrial technology of fats and oils, becoming the first living 
authority in that branch of chemistry. He died at Chamonix on 
Sept. 18, 1913. His most important work is: Chemical Technology 
and analysis of oils, fats and waxes (5th ed. rewritten and enlarged, 
3 vols. 1913-15), the standard work on the subject. 

LEXICON, a dictionary ( q.v .) (Gr. X^lkov, sc. (hflXLov, a 
word-book). Lexicon, rather than dictionary, is used of word- 
books of the Greek language, and sometimes of Hebrew. 

LEXINGTON, BARON, a title borne in the English family 
of Sutton from 1645 to 1723. Robert Sutton (1594-1668), son 
of Sir William Sutton of Averham, Nottinghamshire, was elected 
M.P. in 1625 and in 1640. He supported Charles I. during the 
Civil War with funds and personal service, and in 1645 the king 
created him Baron Lexington (a variant of the Nottinghamshire 
village of Laxton). His estate suffered during the Commonwealth. 
He died on Oct. 13, 1668. His only son, Robert, 2nd baron (1661- 
1723), was employed by William of Orange on diplomatic business, 
and is chiefly known as the British envoy during the negotiations 
for the Treaty of Ryswick at Vienna, and the treaty of Utrecht at 
Madrid. He died on Sept. 19, 1723. His letters from Vienna were 
published as the Lexington Papers (ed. H. M. Sutton, 1851). 

LEXINGTON, a city in the heart of the “blue grass’’ region 
of Kentucky, U S.A., 75m. S. of Cincinnati; the county seat of 
Fayette county. It is on Federal highways 25, 27, 60 and 68, and 
is served by the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, and the Southern railways. The population was 41,534 in 
1920 (30% negroes) and was estimated locally at over 60,000 in 
1928. It is the largest loose-leaf tobacco market and the largest 
bluegrass-seed market in the country; the headquarters for many 
coal producers of eastern Kentucky; and the chief centre in 
America for the breeding of thoroughbred horses. It has a large 
wholesale and retail trade. Before the establishment of national 
prohibition it was famous for its Bourbon whiskey. Natural gas 
and hydro-electric power are available. The city has a commis- 
sion form of government. Bank debits in 1926 amounted to 
$281,024,000, and the assessed valuation of property in 1927 was 
$72,052,958. There are two race-tracks (for running and for 
trotting) and the semi-annual horse shows and race meets are 
brilliant events. Man-o’-War and many other noted racers were 
bred and raised on the celebrated stock-farms roundabout. Lex- 
ington is the see of a Protestant Episcopal bishopric. It is the 
seat of the Eastern Kentucky hospital for the insane (established 
1815; a State institution since 1824); the State reform schools 
for girls and for boys; Transylvania college (established 1783), 
the oldest institution for higher education west of the Alleghenies; 
and the University of Kentucky (1865), which in 1926-27 had an 
enrolment of 2,485. Lexington was named by a party of hunters 
who were encamped here in 1775 when news of the battle of Lex- 
ington reached them. Permanent settlement (largely from Virginia 
and North Carolina) began in 1779. The town was incorporated 
in 1782 and was chartered as a city in 1832. The first newspaper 
published west of the mountains, the Kentucky Gazette, was es- 
tablished here in 1787, to further the movement for the separation 
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of Kentucky from Virginia. The first State legislature convened 
here in 1792. Lexington was the home of Henry Clay from 1797 
until his death in 1852. His estate, “Ashland,” is one of many 
beautiful homesteads in the environs. 

LEXINGTON, a town of Middlesex county, Massachusetts, 
U S.A., on the Boston and Maine railroad, n m. N.W. of Boston. 
The population in 1925 was 7,785. It is primarily a spot of his- 
toric interest and a residential town. Truck-gardening and dairy- 
ing are the principal industries, and there are a few factories. It 
was on the green of the village of Lexington that the first armed 
conflict of the Revolution took place (April 19, 1775). A monu- 
ment was erected by the State in 1799, and a large boulder marks 
the position of the minute-men when they were fired upon by the 
British. In the old burying-ground (with stones dated as far back 
as 1690) are the graves of Captain John Parker and other patriots. 
The Hancock-Clarke house (built in part in 1698), where Paul 
Revere warned John Hancock and Samuel Adams, is now the 
museum of the historical society. The Buckman tavern (1690) 
and the Munroe tavern (1695), headquarters respectively of the 
Americans and the British, are still standing, and several other 
houses antedate the Revolution. Lexington was settled as part of i 
Cambridge as early as 1642. It was organized as a parish in 1691 
and became an independent town in 1713. The first public train- 
ing-school for teachers in the United States (now the State normal 
school at Framingham) was opened here in 1839. 

See Charles Hudson, History of the Town of Lexington (Boston, 
1868) ; revised and continued to 1912 by the Lexington Hist. Soc. 
(Boston, 1913). 

LEXINGTON, a city of Missouri, U.S.A., 43m. E. of Kansas 
City, on the south bank of the Missouri river; the county seat of 
Lafayette county. It is on Federal highway 24 and is served by 
the Missouri Pacific railroad. The population was 4,695 in 1920 
(21% negroes). Lexington is in a rich agricultural region and 
there are many coal mines in the vicinity, employing over 1,000 
men. Hand-made handkerchiefs are made here for shops in the 
principal cities of the country. Lexington was founded in 1819, 
laid out in 1832, and chartered as a city in 1845. It succeeded 
Sibley as the eastern terminus of the Santa Fe trade, and was in 
turn displaced by Independence. At the opening of the Civil War 
it was the most important town on the Missouri river between 
Saint Louis and Saint Joseph, and commanded the approach by 
water to Ft. Leavenworth. 

After the Confederate success at Wilson’s Creek (Aug 10, 
1861), Gen. Sterling Price advanced northward, and with about 
15,000 men arrived in the vicinity of Lexington on Sept. 12. Here 
he found a Federal force of about 2,800 men under Col. James A. 
Mulligan throwing up intrenchments on Masonic College hill, an 
eminence adjoining Lexington on the north-east. An attadk was 
made on the same day and the Federals were driven within their 
defences, but at night Gen. Price withdrew to the Fair-grounds 
not far away and remained there five days waiting for his wagon 
train and for reinforcements. On the 18th the assault was re- 
newed, and on the 20th the Confederates, advancing behind mov- 
able breastworks of water-soaked bales of hemp, forced the be- 
sieged, now long without water, to surrender. The losses were: 
Confederate, 25 killed and 75 wounded; Federal, 39 killed and 
120 wounded. At the end of September Gen. Price withdrew in 
face of Fremont’s approach with 40,000 men, leaving a guard 
of only a few hundred in the town, and on the 1 6th of the next 
month a party of 220 Federal scouts under Maj. Frank J. White 
surprised this guard, released about 15 prisoners and captured 60 
or more Confederates. Another Federal raid on the town was 
made in December of the same year by Gen. John Pope’s cavalry. 
Again, during Gen. Price’s last raid into Missouri in 1864, there 
was some fighting on Oct. 19 about 4m. S. of the town. 

LEXINGTON, a city in the Piedmont region of North Caro- 
lina, U S.A., at an altitude of 780ft., 35m. W. of Greensboro; 
the county seat of Davidson county. It is on Federal highways 
70 and 1 21, and is served by the Southern and the Winston- 
Salem Southbound railways. The population was 5,254 in 1920 
(82% native white) and was estimated locally at 11,500 in 1928. 
It has important manufacturing industries, which include furniture 


factories, and also cotton mills which in 1928 had 100,000 spindles. 
Ten new plants were established in 1927-28. The city was fettled 
about 1750 and incorporated in 1827. 

LEXINGTON, a town of western Virginia, U.S.A., near the 
headwaters of the beautiful Shenandoah valley, 1,050ft. above sea- 
level; the county seat of Rockbridge county. It is on the Lee 
highway, and is served by the Baltimore and Ohio and the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio railways. The population was 2,870 in 1920 (33% 
negroes). Natural Bridge is 15m. S.W., and there are mineral 
springs at several near-by points. Lexington is the seat of Wash- 
ington and Lee university and of the Virginia military institute, 
each of which has a long and eventful history. The two campuses, 
connected by a short avenue, lie on a ridge above the town. In 
the valley 90ft. below flows the North river, a small tributary of 
the James. The university grew out of an academy founded in 
1749, which took Washington’s name in 1798 (in recognition of a 
gift), became a college in 1813, and a university under its present 
name in 1871. Gen. Robert E. Lee was the president from the 
close of the Civil War until his death in 1870, and he is buried in 
the crypt of the Lee Memorial Chapel on the campus. The Vir- 
! ginia military institute was established by the State in 1839, t0 
provide a garrison for the State arsenal at Lexington, and has been 
an important training centre ever since. Over 2,000 officers in the 
World War had been cadets at the institute. From 1851 to the 
outbreak of the Civil War Gen. “Stonewall” Jackson was a pro- 
fessor here. A fine statue of him by Sir Moses Ezekiel stands on 
the grounds, silhouetted against the southern sky, and his tomb is 
in the Lexington cemetery. The first permanent settlement at 
Lexington was made about 1778. The town was occupied by Fed- 
eral troops in 1864. 

LEYDEN or LEIDEN, a city in the province of South 
Holland, the kingdom of the Netherlands, on the Old Rhine, and 
a junction station 18 m. by rail S.SW. of Haarlem. It is con- 
nected by steam tramway with Haarlem and The Hague respec- 
tively, and with the seaside resorts of Katwyk and Noordwyk. 
There is also regular steamboat connection with Katwyk, Noord- 
wyk, Amsterdam and Gouda. The population of Leyden which, it 
is estimated, reached 100,000 in 1640, had sunk to 30,000 between 
1796 and 1 81 1, and in 1926 was 69,781. 

Leyden is an ancient town. Its early name was Leithen, and it 
was governed until 1420 by burgraves, the representatives of the 
courts of Holland. The most celebrated event in its history is its 
siege by the Spaniards in 1574. Besieged from May until October, 
it was at length relieved by the cutting of the dikes, thus enabling 
ships to carry provisions to the inhabitants of the flooded town. 
The weaving establishments (mainly broadcloth) of Leyden at the 
close of the 15th century were very important, and after the ex- 
pulsion of the Spaniards Leyden cloth, Leyden baize and Leyden 
camlet were familiar terms. These industries afterwards declined, 
and in the beginning of the 19th century the baize manufacture 
was altogether given up. Linen, carpets and woollen (blankets) 
manufactures and printing, are now the most important industries, 
while there is a considerable transit trade in butter and cheese. 

Katwyk, or Katwijk, 6 m. N.W. of Leyden, is a popular seaside 
resort and fishing village. Close by are the great locks constructed 
in 1807 by the engineer, F. W. Conrad (d. 1808), through which 
the Rhine (here called the Katwyk canal) is admitted into the sea 
at low tide. The shore and the entrance to the canal are strength- 
ened by huge dikes. In 1520 an ancient Roman camp known as 
the Brittenburg was discovered here. It was square in shape, each 
side measuring 82 yds., and the remains stood about 10 ft. high. By 
the middle of the 18th century it had been destroyedymd covered 
by the sea. 

The two branches of the Rhine which enter Leyden on the east 
unite in the centre of the town. There is a large open space, the 
Van der Werf park, named after the burgomaster, Pieter Andriaans- 
zoon van der Werf, who defended the town against the Spaniards 
in 1574. This open space was formed by the accidental explosion 
of a powdership in 1807, hundreds of houses being demolished, 
including that of the Elzevir family of printers. At the junc- 
tion of the two arms of the Rhine stands the old ^aftle (De 
Burcht), a circular tower built on an earthen mound in Roman or 
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Saxon times. Of Leyden’s old gateways only two — both dating 
from tne end of the 17th century — are standing. The Hoog- 
landsche Kerk, or the church of St. Pancras, was built in the 15th 
century and restored in 1885-1902. The most interesting buildings 
are the town hall (Stadhuis), a 16th century Dutch building; the 
Gemeenlandshuis van Rynland (1596, restored 1878) ; the weight- 
house built by Pieter Post (1658); the former court-house, now 
a military Storehouse; and the ancient gymnasium (1599) and the 
so-called city timber-house (Stads Timmerhuis) (1612), both 
built by Lieven de Key (c. 1560-1627). 

In spite of a certain industrial activity and the periodical bustle 
of its cattle and dairy markets, Leyden remains essentially an 
academic city. The university was founded by William of Orange 
in 1575 as a reward for the heroic defence of the previous year. 
Originally located in the convent of St. Barbara, the university was 
removed in 1581 to the convent of the White Nuns, the site of 
which it still occupies, though that building was destroyed in 
1616. The presence within half a century of the date of its founda- 
tion of such scholars as Joseph Scaliger, Hugo Grotius, Jacobus 
Arminius and Daniel Heinsius at once raised Leyden university 
to the highest European fame, a position which the learning and 
reputation of Jacobus Gronovius, Hermann Boerhaave, Tiberius 
Hemsterhuis and David Ruhnken, among others, enabled it to 
maintain down to the end of the 18th century. Among the insti- 
tutions connected with the university are the national institution 
for East Indian languages, ethnology and geography; the fine 
botanical gardens, founded in 1587; the observatory (i860); the 
natural history museum; the museum of antiquities (Museum van 
Oudheden), with valuable Egyptian and Indian departments; a 
museum of Dutch antiquities from the earliest times; and three 
ethnographical museums, of which the nucleus was P. F. von 
Siebold’s Japanese collections. The university has now five facul- 
ties, of which those of law and medicine are the most celebrated, 
and is attended by about 1,200 students. 

The municipal museum, founded in 1869 and located in the old 
cloth-hall (Laeckenhalle) (1640), contains a varied collection of 
antiquities connected with Leyden, as well as some paintings. 
Jan van Goyen, Gabriel Metsu, Gerard Dou and Rembrandt were 
natives of this town. The Thysian library occupies an old Renais- 
sance building of the year 1655 

LEYDEN JAR. A device for storing quantities of static 
electricity discovered accidentally by P. van Musschenbroek of 
the University of Leyden in 1745, and, independently, by von 
Kleist of Kammin in Pomerania about the same time. The name 
appears to have originated in the writings of the Abbe Nollet. 
In its earliest form the Leyden jar consisted of a glass phial, 
partly filled with water, whose orifice was closed by a cork pierced 
by a wire or nail which dipped into the water. To charge the jar 
the phial was held in the hand and the exposed end of the wire 
brought into contact with the prime conductor of an electrical 
machine. On removing the phial from the machine and touching 
the' wire with the other hand a violent shock was experienced. 
Improvements in the construction were made by Benjamin Wilson, 
John Bevis and Sir William Watson. In its present form the jar 
is made of thin flint glass of high dielectric strength, coated for 
part of its height, inside and out, with tinfoil. The outer coating 
is connected to earth and contact is made with the inner coating 
through a central brass rod which projects beyond the mouth 
of the jar. For further details see the article entitled Condenser. 

LEYGUES, GEORGES (1858- ), French politician, 

was born at Villeneuve-sur-Lot, on Nov. 28, 1858, and educated at 
Toulouse and Bordeaux. He was minister of public instruction in 
the Dupuy Government of 1894, and in the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Government of 1899-1902. He held office under Sarrien (1906) 
and Clemenceau (1917). In 1920-21 he was prime minister, re- 
taining for himself the portfolio of foreign affairs. In the Briand 
cabinets of Nov. 1925 and March 1926, he was minister of marine. 
Leygues, in his early days, was a member of the Parnassian group 
of poets; he also published some historical works. 

LEYS, HENDRIK, Baron (1815-1869), Belgian painter, 
was borfP§* Antwerp on Feb. 18, 1815. He studied under Wap- 
pers at the Antwerp Academy. In 1835 he went to Paris where he 


was influenced by the Romantic movement. Leys was an imitative 
painter in whose works may rapidly be detected the schools which 
he had been studying. In 1862 Leys was created a baron. At the 
time of his death, which occurred on August 26, 1869, he was 
engaged in decorating with fresco the large hall of the Antwerp 
Hotel de Ville. 

See Muther, Hist, of Modern Painting, I. xv. 

LEYSIN (4,418 ft.), a town in the canton of Vaud, Switzer- 
land, 7 m. S E. of Montreux. It is a famous health resort for the 
treatment of tuberculosis, sheltered from the north winds, and is 
reached by a rack railway from Aigle. It is a centre for winter 
sports and has 3,186 French-speaking inhabitants, the majority 
Protestants. 

LEYTON, an urban district forming one of the north-eastern 
suburbs of London, England, in Essex. Pop. ( j 92 1 ) 107,485. 
It lies on the left bank of the Lea. The church of St. Mary is 
mainly a brick reconstruction. Leyton is in the main a residential 
as distinct from a manufacturing locality. Some metal working, 
and also manufacture of textiles, leather, food and paper are 
carried on as well as printing, bookbinding, furniture and coach 
building. Its name is properly Low Leyton, and the parish in- 
cludes the district of Leytonstone to the east. Roman remains 
have been discovered here, but no identification with a Roman 
station by name has been made with certainty. 

LHASA, the capital of Tibet. It lies in 29 0 39' N., 91 0 s' E., 
11,830 ft. above sea-level. Owing to the inaccessibility of Tibet 
and the political and religious exclusiveness of the lamas, Lhasa 
was long closed to European travellers, all of whom during the 
latter half of the 19th century were stopped in their attempts 
to reach it. It was popularly known as the “Forbidden City.” 
But its chief features were known by the accounts of the earlier 
Roman Catholic missionaries who visited it and by the investiga- 
tions, in modern times, of native Indian secret explorers, and 
others, and the British armed mission of 1904. ( See Tibet.) 

Site and General Aspect. — The city stands in a tolerably 
level plain, which is surrounded on all sides by hills. Along its 
southern side, about £ m. south of Lhasa, runs a considerable 
river called the Kyichu (Ki-chu) or Kyi, flowing here from the 
east-north-east, and joining the great Tsangpo (or upper course 
of the Brahmaputra) some 38 m. to the south-west. The hills 
round the city are barren. The plain, however, is fertile, though 
in parts marshy. There are gardens scattered over it round the 
city, and these are planted with fine trees. The city is screened 
from view from the west by a rocky ridge, lofty and narrow, with 
summits at the north and south, the one flanked and crowned by 
the majestic buildings of Potala, the chief residence of the Dalai 
lama, the other by the temple of medicine. Groves, gardens and 
open ground intervene between this ridge and the city itself for 
a distance of about 1 m. A gate through the centre of the ridge 
gives access from the west; the road thence to the north part 
of the city throws off a branch to the Yutok sampa or turquoise- 
tiled covered bridge, one of the noted features of Lhasa, which 
crosses a former channel of the Kyi, and carries the road to 
the centre of the town. 

The city is nearly circular in form, and less than 1 m. in 
diameter. It was walled in the latter part of the 17th century, 
but the walls were destroyed during the Chinese occupation in 
1722. The chief streets are fairly straight, but generally of no 
great width. There is no paving or metal, nor any drainage 
system, so that the streets are dirty and in parts often flooded. 
The inferior quarters are unspeakably filthy, and are rife with 
evil smells and large mangy dogs and pigs. Many of the houses 
are of clay and sun-dried brick, but those of the richer people 
are of stone and brick. All are frequently white-washed, the 
doors and windows being framed in bands of red and yellow. In 
the suburbs there are houses entirely built of the horns of sheep 
and oxen set in clay mortar. This construction is in some cases 
very roughly carried out, but in others it is solid and highly 
picturesque. Some of the inferior huts of this type are inhabited 
by the Ragyaba or scavengers, whose chief occupation is that of 
disposing of corpses according to the practice of cutting and ex- 
posing them to the dogs and birds of prey. The houses generally 
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are of two or three storeys. Externally the lower part generally 
presents dead walls (the ground floor being occupied by stables 
and similar apartments) ; above these rise tiers of large windows 
with or without projecting balconies, and over all flat broad- 
eaved roofs at varying levels. In the better houses there are often 
spacious and well-finished apartments, and the principal halls, the 
verandahs and terraces are often highly ornamented in brilliant 
colours. In every house there is a kind of chapel or shrine, carved 
and gilt, on which are set images and sacred books. 

Temples and Monasteries. — In the centre of the city is an 
open square which forms the chief market-place. Here is the 
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great temple of the “Jo” or Lord Buddha, called the Jokhang, 
regarded as the centre of all Tibet, from which all the main roads 
are considered to radiate. This is the great metropolitan sanctu- 
ary and church-centre of Tibet, the St. Peter’s or Lateran of 
Lamaism. It is believed to have been founded by the Tibetan 
Constantine, Srong-tsan-gampo, in 652, as the shrine of one of 
those two very sacred Buddhist images which were associated 
with his conversion and with the foundation of the civilized mon- 
archy in Tibet. The exterior of the building is not impressive; 
it rises little above the level of other buildings which closely 
surround it, and the effect of its characteristic gilt roof, though 
conspicuous and striking from afar, is lost close at hand. 

The main building of the Jokhang is three storeys high. The 
entrance consists of a portico supported on timber columns, 
carved and gilt, while the walls are engraved with Chinese, Mon- 
golian and Tibetan characters, and a great prayer-wheel stands 
on one side. Massive folding doors, ornamented with scrollwork 
in iron, lead to an antehall, and from this a second gate opens into 
a courtyard surrounded by a verandah with many pillars and 
chapels, and frescoes on its walls. On the left is the throne of 
the grand lama, laid with cushions, together with the seats of 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries, variously elevated according to 
the rank of their occupants. An inner door with enclosed vestibule 
gives access to the quadrangular choir or chancel, as it may be 
called, though its centre is open to the sky. On either side of it 
are three chapels, and at the extremity is the rectangular “holy 
of holies,” flanked by two gilded images of the coming Buddha, 
and screened by lattice-work. In it is the shrine on which sits 
the great image of $akya, set about with small figures, lamps 
and a variety of offerings, and richly jewelled, though the work- 
manship of the whole is crude. In the second and third storeys 
of the temple are shrines and representations of a number of gods 
and goddesses. The temple contains a vast accumulation of 
images, gold and silver vessels, lamps, reliquaries and precious 
bric-^-brac of every kind. The daily offices are attended by crowds 
of worshippers, and a sacred way which leads round the main 
building is constantly traversed by devotees who perform the 
circuit as a work of merit, always in a particular direction. The 
temple was found by the members of the British mission who 
visited it to be exceedingly dirty, and the atmosphere was foul 
with the fumes of butter-lamps. 

^ Besides the convent-cells, halls of study and magazines of pre- 
cious lumber, buildings grouped about the Jokhang are occupied 
by the civil administration, e.g., as treasuries, customs office, 
courts of justice, etc., and there are also private apartments for 


the grand lama and other high functionaries. No woman is per- 
mitted to pass the night within the precinct. f 

In front of the main entrance to the Jokhang, ih the shadow of 
a sacred willow tree, stands a famous monument, the Doring 
monolith, which bears the inscribed record of a treaty of peace 
concluded in 822 (or, according to another view, in 783) between 
the king of Tibet and the emperor of China. Before this monu- 
ment the apostate from Lamaism, Langdharma, brother and suc- 
cessor of the last-named king, is said to have been standing wken 
a fanatic recluse, who had been stirred by a vision to avenge his 
persecuted faith, assassinated him. 

Potala. — The famous Potala hill, covered by the palace of 
the Dalai lama, forms a majestic mountain of building; with its 
vast inward-sloping walls broken only in the upper parts by 
straight rows of many windows, and its flat roofs at various 
levels, it is not unlike a fortress in appearance. At the south 
base of the rock is a large space enclosed by walls and gates, with 
great porticoes on the inner side. This swarms with lamas and 
with beggars. A series of tolerably easy staircases, broken by 
intervals of gentle ascent, leads to the summit of the rock. The 
whole width of this is occupied by the palace. The central part 
of this group of buildings (for the component parts of Potala 
are of different .dates) rises in a vast quadrangular mass above 
its satellites to a great height, terminating in gilt canopies similar 
to those on the Jokhang. Here on the lofty terrace is the grand 
lamas promenade, and from this great height he looks down 
upon the crowds of his votaries far below. This central member 
of Potala is called the red palace from its crimson colour, which 
distinguishes it from the rest. It contains the principal halls and 
chapels and shrines of past Dalai lamas. There is in these much 
rich decorative painting, with jewelled work, carving and other 
ornament, but the interior of Potala as a whole cannot compare 
in magnificence with the exterior. Among the numerous other 
buildings of note on or near Potala hill, one is distinguished by 
the Chinese as one of the principal beauties of Lhasa. This is a 
temple not far from the base of the hill, in the middle of a lake 
which is surrounded by trees and shrubberies. This temple, called 
Lu-kang, is circular in form, with a loggia or portico running all 
round and adorned with paintings. Its name, “the serpent house,” 
comes from the tradition of a serpent or dragon, which dwelt 
here and must be propitiated lest it should cause the waters to 
rise and flood Lhasa. 

Another great and famous temple is Ramo-che, at the north side 
of the city. This is also regarded as a foundation of Srong-tsan- 
gampo, and is said to contain the body of his Chinese wife and 
the second of the primeval palladia, the image that she brought 
with her to the Snow-land; whence it is known as the “small 
Jokhang.” This temple is noted for the practice of magical arts. 
Its buildings are in a neglected condition. 

Another monastery within the city is that of Moru, also on 
the north side, remarkable for its external order and cleanliness. 
Though famous as a school of orthodox magic, it is noted also 
for the printing-house in the convent garden. This convent was 
the temporary residence of the regent during the visit of the Brit- 
ish mission in 1904. Other monasteries in or near the city are 
the Tsamo Ling or Chomoling at the north-west corner; the 
Tangya Ling or Tengyeling at the west of the city; the Kunda 
Ling or Kundeling about 1 m. west of the city, at the foot of 
a low isolated hill called Chapochi. Three miles south, beyond 
the river, is the Tsemchog Ling or Tsecholing. These four con- 
vents are known as “The Four Ling” From their inmates the 
Dalai lama’s regent, during his minority, was formerly chosen. 
The temple of medicine, as already stated, crowns the summit 
(Chagpa) at the end of the ridge west of the city, opposite to 
that on which stands the Potala. It is natural that in a country 
possessing a religious system like that of Tibet the medical pro- 
fession should form a branch of the priesthood. “The treatment 
of disease, though based in some measure upon a judicious use of 
the commoner simple drugs of the country, is, as was inevitable 
amongst so superstitious a people, saturated with absurdity” 
(Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries). . ^ 

The three great monasteries in the vicinity of Lhasa, all claim- 
ing to be foundations of Tsongkhapa (1356-1418), the medieval 
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reformer and organizer of the modem orthodox Lama Church, 
•“the yellow caps,” are the following: — 

1. Debung {written 'J Bras spungs ) is 6 m. west of Lhasa at 
the foot of the hills which flank the plain on the north. It is one 
of the largest monasteries in the world, having some 8,000 monks. 
In the middle of the convent buildings rises a kind of pavilion, 
brilliant with colour and gilding, which is occupied by the Dalai 
Lama when he visits Debung once a year and expounds to the 
inmates. The place is frequented by the Mongol students who 
come to Lhasa to graduate, and is known in the country as the 
Mongol convent; it has also been notorious as a centre of political 
intrigue. Near it is the seat of the chief magician of Tibet, the 
Nachung Chos-kyong, a building picturesque in itself and in 
situation. 

2. Sera is 3 m. north of the city on the acclivity of the hills 
and close to the road by which pilgrims enter from Mongolia. 
From a distance the crowd of buildings and temples, rising in 
amphitheatre against a background of rocky mountains, forms a 
pleasing picture. In the recesses of the hill, high above the con- 
vent, are scattered cells of lamas adopting the solitary life. The 
chief temple of Sera, a highly ornate building, has a special repu- 
tation as the restingplace of a famous Dorje , i.e. } the Vajra or 
Thunderbolt of Jupiter, the symbol of the strong and indestruct- 
ible, which the priest grasps and manipulates in various ways 
during prayer. The emblem is a bronze instrument, shaped much 
like a dumbbell with pointed ends, and it is carried solemnly in 
procession to the Jokhang during the New Year’s festival. 

The hill adjoining Sera is believed to be rich in silver ore, but 
it is not allowed to be worked. On the summit is a spring and 
a holy placp of the Lhasa Mohammedans, who resort thither. 
Near the monastery there is said to be gold, which is worked by 
the monks. “Should they . . . discover a nugget of large size, 
it is immediately replaced in the earth, under the impression that 
the large nuggets . . . germinate in time, producing the small 
lumps which they are privileged to search for” (Nain Singh). 

3. Galdan.— This great convent is some 25 m. east of Lhasa, 
on the other side of the Kyichu. It is the oldest monastery of the 
“Yellow” sect, having been founded by Tsongkhapa and having 
had him for its first superior. Here his body is said to be pre- 
served with miraculous circumstances; here is his tomb, of 
marble and malachite, with a great shrine said to be of gold, 
and here are other relics of him, such as the impression of his 
hands and feet. 

Satnyd is another famous convent intimately connected with 
Lhasa, being said to be used as a treasury by the government, 
but it lies some 36 m. south-east on the left bank of the great 
Tsangpo. It was founded in 770, and is the oldest extant monas- 
tery in Tibet. It is surrounded by a very high circular stone wall, 
ii m. in circumference, with gates facing the four points of the 
compass. On this wall Nain Singh, who was here on his jour- 
ney in 1874, counted 1,030 votive piles of brick. One very large 
temple occupies the centre, and round it are four smaller but 
still large temples. Many of the idols are said to be of pure gold, 
and the wealth is very great. The interiors of the temples are 
covered with beautiful writing in enormous characters, which the 
vulgar believe to be the writing of Sakya himself. 

Population and Trade. — The total population of Lhasa is 
estimated at 15,000 to 20,000, mostly members of religious orders. 
The permanent population embraces, besides Tibetans, settled 
families of Chinese (about 2,000 persons), as well as people from 
Nepal, from Ladak, and a few from Bhotan and Mongolia. The 
Ladakis and some of the other foreigners are Mohammedans, 
and much of the trade is in their hands. Desideri (1716) speaks 
also of Armenians and even “Muscovites.” The Chinese have a 
crowded burial-ground at Lhasa, tended carefully after their 
manner. The Nepalese (about 800) supply the mechanics and 
metal-workers. There are among them excellent gold- and silver- 
smiths; and they make the elaborate gilded canopies crowning 
the temples. The chief industries are the weaving of a great 
variety of stuffs from the fine Tibetan wool; the making of 
earthen W* and of the wooden porringers (varying immensely 
in elaboration and price) of which every Tibetan carries one 
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about with him; also the making of certain fragrant sticks of in- 
cense much valued in China and elsewhere. 

As Lhasa is not only the nucleus of a cluster of vast monastic 
establishments, which attract students and aspirants to the re- 
ligious life from all parts of Tibet and Mongolia, but is also a 
great place of pilgrimage, the streets and public places swarm 
with visitors from every part of the Himalayan plateau, and 
from all the steppes of Asia between Manchuria and the Balk- 
hash Lake. Naturally a great traffic arises quite apart from the 
pilgrimage. The city thus swarms with crowds attracted by 
devotion and the love of gain, and presents a great diversity of 
language, costume and physiognomy; though, in regard to the 
last point, varieties of the broad face and narrow eye greatly 
predominate. Much of the retail trade of the place is in the 
hands of the women. The curious practice of the women in 
plastering their faces with a dark-coloured pigment is less com- 
mon in Lhasa than in the provinces. 

During December especially traders arrive from western China 
by way of Tachienlu bringing every variety of silk-stuffs, car- 
pets, china-ware and tea; from Siningfu come silk, gold lace, 
Russian goods, carpets of a superior kind, semi-precious stones, 
horse furniture, horses and a very large breed of fat-tailed sheep; 
from eastern Tibet, musk in large quantities, which eventually 
finds its way to Europe through Nepal; from Bhotan and Sik- 
kim, rice; from Sikkim also tobacco; besides a variety of In- 
dian and European goods from Nepal and Darjeeling, and charas 
(resinous exudation of hemp) and saffron from Ladakh and 
Kashmir. The merchants leave Lhasa in March, before the 
setting in of the rains renders the rivers impassable. 

The tea importation from China is considerable, for tea is an 
absolute necessary to the Tibetan. The tea is of various qualities, 
from the coarsest, used only for “buttered” tea (a sort of broth), 
to the fine quality drunk by the wealthy. This is pressed into 
bricks or cakes weighing about si lb., and often passes as cur- 
rency. The quantity that pays duty at Tachienlu is about 10,- 
000,000 lb., besides some amount smuggled. No doubt a large 
part of this comes to Lhasa. 

Lhasa Festivities. — The greatest of these is at the new year. 
This lasts fifteen days, and is a kind of lamaic carnival, in which 
masks and mummings, wherein the Tibetans take especial delight, 
play a great part. The celebration commences at midnight, with 
shouts and clangour of bells, gongs, chank-shells, drums and all 
the noisy repertory of Tibetan music; whilst friends exchange 
early visits and administer coarse sweetmeats and buttered tea. 
On the second day the Dalai Lama gives a grand banquet, at 
which the Chinese and native authorities are present, whilst in 
the public spaces and in front of the great convents all sorts of 
shows and jugglers’ performances go on. Next day a regular 
Tibetan exhibition takes place. A long cable, twisted of leather 
thongs, is stretched from a high point in the battlements of 
Potala slanting down to the plain, where it is strongly moored. 
Two men slide from top to bottom of this huge hypothenuse, 
sometimes lying on the chest (which is protected by a breast- 
plate of strong leather), spreading their arms as if to swim, and 
descending with the rapidity of an arrow-flight. Occasionally 
fatal accidents occur in this performance, which is called “the 
dance of the gods”; but the survivors are rewarded by the court, 
and the Grand Lama himself is always a witness of it. This 
practice occurs more or less over the Himalayan plateau, and is 
known in the neighbourhood of the Ganges as Barat. It is em- 
ployed as a kind of expiatory rite in cases of pestilence and the 
like. Exactly the same performance is described as having been 
exhibited in St. Paul’s Churchyard before King Edward VI., and 
again before Philip of Spain, as well as, about 1750, at Hertford 
and other places in England. ( See Strutt’s Sports , etc., 2nd ed., 
p. 198.) 

The most remarkable celebration of the new year’s festivities 
is the great jubilee of the Monlam ( sMon-lam, “prayer”), in- 
stituted by Tsongkhapa himself in 1408. Lamas from all parts 
of Tibet, but chiefly from the great convents in the neighbour- 
hood, flock to Lhasa, and every road leading thither is thronged 
with troops of monks on foot or horseback, on yaks or donkeys, 
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carrying with them their breviaries and their cooking-pots. Those 
who cannot find lodging bivouac in the streets and squares, or 
pitch their little black tents in the plain. The festival lasts six 
days, during which there reigns a kind of saturnalia. Unspeak- 
able confusion and disorder reign, while gangs of lamas parade 
the streets, shouting, singing and coming to blows. The object 
of this gathering is, however, supposed to be devotional. Vast 
processions take place, with mystic offerings and lama-music, 
to the Jokhang and Moru convents; the Grand Lama himself 
assists at the festival, and from an elevated throne beside the 
Jokhang receives the offerings of the multitude and bestows his 
benediction. 

On the 15th of the first month multitudes of torches are kept 
ablaze, which lighten up the city to a great distance, whilst the 
interior of the Jokhang is illuminated throughout the night by 
innumerable lanterns shedding light on coloured figures in bas- 
relief, framed in arabesques of animals, birds and flowers, and 
representing the history of Buddha and other subjects, al! 
modelled in butter. The figures are executed on a large scale, 
and, as described by Hue, who witnessed the festival at Kunbum 
on the frontier of China, with extraordinary truth and skill. 
These singular works of art occupy some months in preparation, 
and on the morrow are thrown away. On other days horse-races 
take place from Sera to Potala, and foot-races from Potala to 
the city. On the 27th of the month the holy Dorje is carried in 
solemn procession from Sera to the Jokhang, and to the presence 
of the lama at Potala. 

Of other great annual feasts, one, in the fourth month, is as- 
signed to the conception of Sakya, but appears to connect itself 
with the old nature-feast of the entering of spring, and to be 
more or less identical with the Hull of India. A second, the con- 
secration of the waters, in September-October, appears, on the 
confines of India, to be associated with the Dasehra. 

On the 30th day of the second month there takes place a 
strange ceremony, akin to that of the scapegoat (which is not 
unknown in India). It is called the driving out of the demon. A 
man is hired to perform the part of demon (or victim rather), 
a part which sometimes ends fatally. He is fantastically dressed, 
his face mottled with white and black, and is then brought forth 
from the Jokhang to engage in quasi-theological controversy with 
one who represents the Grand Lama. This ends in their throwing 
dice against each other (as it were for the weal or woe of Lhasa). 
If the demon were to win the omen would be appalling; so this 
is effectually barred by false dice. The victim is then marched 
outside the city, followed by the troops and by the whole popu- 
lace, hooting, shouting and firing volleys after him. Once he is 
driven off, the people return, and he is carried off to the Samye 
convent. Should he die shortly after, this is auspicious; if not, 
he is kept in ward at Samye for a twelvemonth. 

Nain Singh, whose habitual accuracy is attested by many 
facts, mentions a strange practice of comparatively recent origin, 
according to which the civil power in the city is put up to auction 
for the first twenty-three days of the new year. The purchaser, 
who must be a member of the Debung monastery, and is termed 
the Jalno , is a kind of lord of misrule, who exercises arbitrary 
authority during that time for his own benefit, levying taxes and 
capricious fines upon the citizens. 

History. — The seat of the princes whose family raised Tibet 
to a position among the powers of Asia was originally on the 
Yarlung river, in the extreme east of the region now occupied 
by Tibetan peoples. It was transplanted to Lhasa in the 7th 
century by the king Srong-tsan-gampo, conqueror, civilizer and 
proselytizer, the founder of Buddhism in Tibet, the introducer 
of the Indian alphabet. On the three-peaked crag now occupied 
by the palace-monastery of the Grand Lama this king is said 
to have established his fortress, while he founded in the plain 
below temples to receive the sacred images, brought respectively 
from Nepal and from China by the brides to whom his own con- 
version is attributed. 

Tibet endured as a conquering power some two centuries, and 
the more famous among the descendants of the founder added 
to the city. This-rong-de-tsan (who reigned 740-786) is said to 
have erected a great temple-palace of which the basement fol- 


lowed the Tibetan style, the middle storey the Chinese, and the 
upper storey the Indian — a combination which would aptly sym- 
bolize the elements that have moulded the culture of Lhasa. 
His son, the last of the great orthodox kings, in the next century, 
is said to have summoned artists from Nepal and India, and 
among many splendid foundations to have erected a sanctuary 
(at Samye) of vast height, which had nine storeys, the three 
j lower of stone, the three middle of brick, the three Uppermost 
! of timber. With this king the glory of Tibet and of ancient Lhasa 
reached its zenith, and in 822, a monument recording his treaty 
on equal terms with the T'ang emperor of China was erected 
in the city. There followed dark days for Lhasa and the Buddhist 
church in the accession of this king’s brother Langdharma, who 
has been called the Julian of the lamas. The king rejected the 
doctrine, persecuted and scattered its ministers, and threw down 
its temples, convents and images. It was more than a century 
before Buddhism recovered its hold and its convents were re- 
habilitated over Tibet. The country was then split into an 
infinity of petty states, many of them ruled from the convents 
by warlike ecclesiastics; but, though the old monarchy never 
recovered, Lhasa seems to have maintained some supremacy, 
and probably never lost its claim to be the chief city of that 
congeries of principalities, with a common faith and a common 
language, which was called Tibet. 

The Arab geographers of the 10th century speak of Tibet, 
but without real knowledge, and none speaks of any city that 
we can identify with Lhasa. The first passage in any Western 
author in which such identification can be probably traced occurs 
in the narrative of Friar Odoric of Pordenone (c. 1330). This 
remarkable traveller’s route from Europe to India, and thence 
by sea to China, can be traced satisfactorily, but of his journey 
homeward through Asia the indications are very fragmentary. 
He speaks, however, on this return journey of the realm of 
Tibet, which lay on the confines of India proper: “The folk 
of that country dwell in tents made of black felt. But the chief 
and royal city is all built with walls of black and white, and 
all its streets are very well paved. In this city no one shall 
dare to shed the blood of any, whether man or beast, for the 
reverence they bear a certain idol that is there worshipped. In 
that city dwelleth the Abassi , i.e., in their tongue the pope, who 
is the head of all the idolaters, and has the disposal of all their 
benefices such as they are after their manner.” 

We know that Kublai Khan had constituted a young prince of 
the Lama Church, Mati Dhwaja, as head of that body, and 
tributary ruler of Tibet, but besides this all is obscure for a 
century. This passage of Odoric shows that such authority con- 
tinued under Kublai's descendants, and that some foreshadow 
of the position since occupied by the Dalai Lama already existed. 
But it was not till a century after Odoric that the strange heredity 
of the dynasty of the Dalai Lamas of Lhasa actually began. 
In the first two centuries of its existence the residence of these 
pontiffs was rather at Debung or Sera than at Lhasa itself, 
though the latter was the centre of devout resort. A great event 
for Lhasa was the conversion, or reconversion, of the Mongols 
to Lamaism (c. 1577), which made the city the focus of sanctity 
and pilgrimage to so vast a tract of Asia. It was in the middle 
of the 17th century that Lhasa became the residence of the 
Dalai Lama. A native prince, known as the Tsangpo, with his 
seat at Shigatse, had made himself master of southern Tibet, and 
threatened to absorb the whole. The fifth Dalai Lama, Nagwang 
Lobzang, called in the aid of a Kalmuck prince, Gushi Khan, 
from the neighbourhood of the Koko-nor, who defeated and 
slew the Tsangpo and made over full dominion in Tibet to the 
lama (1641). The latter now first established his court and built 
his palace on the rock-site of the fortress of the ancient monarchy, 
which apparently had fallen into ruin, and to this he gave the 
name of Potala. 

The founder of Potala died in 1681. He had appointed as 
“regent” or qivil administrator ( Deisri , or Deba) one supposed 
to be his own natural son. This remarkable personage, Sangye 
Gyamtso, of great ambition and accomplishment, sti) 1 nowned 
in Tibet as the author of some of the most valued works of the 
native literature, concealed the death of his master, asserting 
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that the latter had retired, in mystic meditation or trance, to 
the upper chambers of the palace. The government continued 
to be carried oroin the lama’s name by the regent, who leagued 
with Galdan Khan of Dzungaria against the Chinese (Manchu) 
power. It was not till the great emperor Kang-hi was marching 
on Tibet that the death of the lama, sixteen years before, was 
admitted. A solemn "funeral was- then performed, at which 
108,000 lamas assisted, and a new incarnation was set up in the 
person of a youth of fifteen, Tsangs-yang Gyamtso. This young 
man was the scandal of the Lamaist Church in every kind of 
evil living and debauchery, so that he was deposed and assassi- 
nated in 1701. But it was under him and the regent Sangye 
Gyamtso that the Potala palace attained its present scale of 
grandeur, and that most of the other great buildings of Lhasa 
were extended and embellished. 

For further history and bibliography, see Tibet. Consult also 
Lamaism. See also Sir Charles Bell, The People of Tibet (1928). 

(H. Y.; L. A. Wa.) 

L’HOPITAL (or L’Hospital), MICHEL DE (c. 1505- 
1 5 73) t French statesman, was born near Aigueperse in Auvergne 
(now Puy-de-Dome). His father, who was physician to the con- 
stable Charles of Bourbon, sent him to study at Toulouse, whence 
at the age of eighteen he was driven, a consequence of the evil 
fortunes of the family patron, to Padua, where he studied law and 
letters for about six years. On the completion of his studies he 
joined his father at Bologna, and afterwards, the constable having 
died, went to Rome in the suite of Charles V. For some time he 
held a position in the papal court at Rome, but about 1534 he 
returned to France, and becoming an advocate, his marriage, in 
1 537, procured for him the post of counsellor to the parlement of 
Paris. This office he held until 1547, when he was sent by Henry 
II. on a mission to Bologna, where the council of Trent was at 
that time sitting; after sixteen months of inactivity there, he was 
by his own desire recalled. L'Hopital was now chancellor to the 
king’s sister, Margaret, duchess of Berry. In 1553, on the recom- 
mendation of the Cardinal of Lorraine, he was named master of 
the requests, and afterwards president of the chambre des 
comptes. In 1559 he accompanied the princess Margaret, now 
duchess of Savoy, to Nice. In 1560 he was chosen to succeed 
Francois Olivier (1487-1560) as chancellor of France. 

One of his first acts was to cause the parlement of Paris to 
register the edict of Romorantin, of which he is sometimes, but 
erroneously, said to have been the author. Designed to protect 
heretics from the secret and summary methods of the Inquisition, 
it certainly had his sympathy and approval. In accordance with 
his consistent policy of inclusion and toleration he induced the 
council to call the assembly of notables, which met at Fontaine- 
\ bleau in August 1560 and agreed that the States General should 
be summoned, ail proceedings against heretics being meanwhile 
suppressed, pending the reformation of the church by a general or 
national council. The States General met in December; the edict 
of Orleans (January 1561) followed and finally, after the col- 
loquy of Poissy, the edict of January 1562, the most liberal, 
except that of Nantes, ever obtained by the Protestants of France. 
Its terms, however, were not carried out, and during the war which 
was the inevitable result of the massacre of Vassy in March, 
L’Hopital, whose dismissal had been for some time urged by the 
papal legate Hippolytus of Este, retired to his estate at Vignay, 
near fitampes, whence he did not return until after the pacifica- 
tion of Amboise (March 19, 1563). 

It was by his advice that Charles IX. was declared of age at 
Rouen in August 1563, a measure which really increased the power 
of Catherine de’ Medici; and it was under his influence also that 
the royal council in 1564 refused to authorize the publication of 
the acts of the council of Trent, on account of their inconsistency 
with the Gallican liberties. In 1564-1566 he accompanied the 
young king on an extended tour through France; and in 1566 he 
promulgated an important edict for the reform of abuses in the ad- 
ministration of justice. The renewal of the religious war in Sep- 
tember 1567, however, diminished the influence of L’Hopital, and 
in Februiry\ T 568 he obtained his letters of discharge. Hencefor- 
ward he live$ in seclusion at Vignay, his only subsequent public 
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appearance being by means of a memoire which he addressed to 
the king in 1570 under the title Le but de la guerre ct de la paix, 
011 discours du chancelier THospital pour exhorter Charles IX. a 
donner la paix & ses sujets. He died either at Vignay or at 
Beltebat on March 13, 1573. 

After his death Pibrac, assisted by De Thou and Sc6vole de Sainte- 
Marthe, collected a volume of the Poemata of L'Hopital, and in 1585 
his grandson published Epistolarum seu Sermonum libri sex. The com- 
plete Oeuvres de THopital were published for the first time by P. J. S. 
Dufey (5 vols., Paris, 1824-25). They include his “Harangues" and 
“Remonstrances," the Epistles, the Mimoirc to Charles IX., a Trait e 
de la reformation de la justice , and his will. See also A. F. Villcmain, 
Vie du Chancelier de THopital (Paris, 1874); R. G. E. T. St-Renc 
Taillandicr, Le Chancelier de THospital (Paris, 1861) ; Dupre-Lasalle, 
Michel de THospital avant son elevation au poste de chancelier de 
France (Paris, 1875-99) ; Amphoux, Michel de THospital et la UberU de 
conscience au XV I c sibcle (Paris, 1900) ; C. T. Atkinson, Michel de 
THospital (London, 1900), containing an appendix on bibliography 
and sources; A. E. Shaw, Michel de THospital and his Policy (London, 
1905) ; and Eug&ne and Emile Haag, La France protestante (2nd ed., 
1877 seq.). 

LIADOV, ANATOL (1855-1914), Russian composer, was 
born at St. Petersburg (Leningrad) on May 11, 1855. He came of 
a family of professional musicians and his early training was given 
him by his father. He then entered the Petersburg conservatoire 
and became a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff. Later he was appointed 
professor there and also at the Imperial chapel. During his tour 
as an official collector of folk-songs for the Imperial Geographical 
society he discovered many treasures of traditional melody, many 
of which he has arranged with admirable effect. His best work 
L to be found in his short pieces for piano, which are like deli- 
cate miniatures in their fine finish and piquancy. One of these, A 
Musical Snuff-box, has become widely known through its adop- 
tion by the Russian Ballet. The most important of Liadov’s 
collections is his three- volume edition of 120 national songs. 
He also wrote choral and orchestral pieces. He died at Novgorod 
on Aug. 18, 1914. 

LIANES or LIANAS, a term applied originally to the climb- 
ing plants — often of great size and with massive stems — of tropical 
forests. Schimper extended the term to include all climbing plants 
wherever occurring; the ivy, the honeysuckle and the traveller’s 
joy ( Clematis vitalba) of the English hedges would thus all fall 
into this class. The term is still, however, mainly used in its 
restricted sense and applied to tropical climbers. Climbing plants 
as a whole are those which take advantage of some other struc- 
ture (other plant, wall, etc.) for the purpose of support, with the 
result of economy in the production of strengthening material 
in the stem; more material is thus available for the production 
of foliage and so for the production of food supplies. Plants 
differ very much in the degree of adaptation to this mode of 
life. Some may be described as ramblers since they merely 
scramble over the surrounding vegetation. Good examples of 
this class are the bramble or blackberry ( Rubus fructicosus) and 
cleavers or goose grass ( Galium Aparine ) which raise themselves 
on plants associated with them in hedges. They are aided thereto 
by the thorns or prickles they possess which prevent the stem 
being pulled back once it has pushed itself upwards. 

Others are root climbers. These are not very common in the 
European flora but ivy ( Hedera Helix) is a familiar example. 
Large numbers of roots (adventitious in nature) are produced on 
the non-illuminated side of the shoot. These roots are not sensi- 
tive to gravity and are negatively phototropic ( see Plants: 
Physiology)] as a result they penetrate any crevices in the 
wall and the bark of the tree on which they may be growing. 
These roots are “anchoring’’ roots; they do not, as is commonly 
held, suck any nourishment from the tree on which they grow; 
they may absorb a little rain water when they are young but they 
soon lose this power and become mere mechanical supports. 
Many members of the family Araceae and species of Ficus, Hoya, 
Norantea, Piper, Tecoma are root climbers. 

Another form may be described as twining plants. These climb 
by winding their stems round suitable supports which must not 
be very thick nor too smooth, and must not be too far removed 
from the vertical position. Twiners generally possess long and 
thin stems and large internodes, and they show marked circum- 
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nutation , i.e ., the apex of th$ stem, owing to regular cyclic 
variation in the rate of growth of its different sides, executes a 
circling movement in the air under the influence of gravity. Such 
a wide circling movement increases the chances of meeting a 
suitable support. When such a support is found the circumnuta- 
tion causes the plant to wind round it in loose coils. Later the 
coils become tightened, i.e., their diameter is decreased, by the 
elongation of the stem. The 
spiral formed may be right- or 
left-handed according to the 
plant. It is best defined as “clock- 
wise’ , or “counter-clockwise,” i.e., 
whether, when seen from above, 
the tip of the stem twists round 
in the same or opposite direction 
as the hands of a clock. In the 
British flora twiners are found in 
Humulus (hop), Tamus (black 
bryony), Cdystegia (convolvu- 
lus), Lonicera (honeysuckle), 

Solatium (bittersweet). 

Another form is seen in the 
tendril climbers. These plants 
climb by means of slender whip- 
like organs known as tendrils 
which are sensitive to contact 
and sometimes extremely so. If 
the tendril of vine ( Vitis ) or 
bryony ( Bryonia ) or Passi flora is 
lightly stroked on the lower side 
it will in a minute or two curve 
towards this lower side. As a re- 
sult of this sensitiveness to a contact-stimulus (haptotropism as 
it is called) the growth rate on the side touched is decreased and 
that on the other side increased, and so the tendril winds round the 
support if of appropriate thickness, the act of winding bringing 
fresh surfaces into contact. Later strong mechanical tissue 
(sclerenchyma) develops in the tendrils, but only in those which 
have attached themselves to a support. The portion of the tendril 
between the support and its point of attachment to the plant 
frequently becomes coiled, the direction of the twist being re- 
versed in the middle. This coil acts like a spring and renders the 
plant less liable to be tom from its support by a storm. 

Tropical Climbers or Lianes. — Climbing plants reach their 
extreme development in the rain forests of the tropics where the 
high temperature and the high saturation of the air are eminently 
suitable for rapid growth. Furthermore the shade in these forests 
is very great and climbing on tree trunks is the most ecpnomical 
way of reaching the light above the forest canopy. It is thus not 
surprising to find that tropical climbers are very numerous; the 
number has been estimated at 2,000 or more. Certain botanical 
families, as Leguminosae, Bignoniaceae, Malpighiaceae, Menis- 
permaceae and Sapindaceae, are peculiarly rich in species which 
are climbers. The behaviour of tropical climbers is well de- 
scribed by A. R. Wallace in his Tropical Nature (1878). “Next 
to the trees themselves the most conspicuous and remarkable 
feature of the tropical forests is the profusion of woody creepers 
and climbers that everywhere meet the eye. They twist around 
the slender stems, they droop down pendent from the branches, 
they stretch tightly from tree to tree, they hang looped in huge 
festoons from bough to bough, they twist in great serpentine coils 
or lie entangled in masses on the ground. Some are slender, 
smooth, and root-like; others are rugged or knotted; often they 
twine in veritable cables; some are flat like ribbons, others are 
curiously waved and indented. . . . They pass overhead from tree 
to tree, they stretch in tight cordage like the rigging of a ship from 
the top of one tree to the base of another, and the upper regions 
of the forest often seem full of them. ... In the shade of the 
forest they rarely or never flower, and seldom even produce foli- 
age, but when they have reached the summit of the trees that 
support them they expand under the genial influence of light 
and air, and often cover their foster parent with blossoms not its 


own.” 

These lianes usually have thick woody stems and as tne stems 
wind round their supports they also twist on their own axes. 
Associated with this we find that secondary thickening of the 
wood frequently occurs in an anomalous way. Instead of a single 
ring of cambium developing a continuous cylinder of secondary 
wood we have irregular layers of cambium developing irregular 
masses of wood. The stem may be flattened with bands of wood 
in the form of arcs of a circle or the stem may be composed of 
a number of rounded strands of wood. Climbers generally, owing 
to the narrowness of the cross section of the stem compared with 
its length, have large and wide wood vessels to facilitate water 
transport. This reaches its height in the lianes of the tropics, 
which show in their wood the widest and largest vessels known. 
Calamus (the rattan) and Desmoncus among the palms are typi- 
cal tropical ramblers or scramblers. Their stems are usually thin 
and reed-like but the leaves possess spines. These spines act like 
the smaller hooks of the bramble and hold the stem in position 
among the surrounding plants. The stem of Calamus may reach 
the enormous length of 600 feet and the plants are a serious bar 
to progress in a tropical forest. 

See: A. R. Wallace, Natural Selection and Tropical Nature (1891) ; 
T. Schenk, Beitrage zur Biologie und Anatomic der Lianen im be- 
sonderen der in Brasilien einheimischen Arten, 2 vols. (Jena, 1922-3) ; 
G. Haberlandt, Eine botanische Tropenreise (Leipzig, 1893) ; A. F. W. 
Schimper, Plant Geography upon a Physiological Basis (1903) ; E. 
Warming, Ecology 0} Plants (1909) ; M. Skene, The Biology of 
Flowering Plants (1924). (V. H. B.) 

LIANG SHIH-YI (1869- ), Chinese statesman, was born 

in Samshui, near Canton, and, unlike many other Chinese leaders 
of his time, was educated wholly in China and knew no other 
language than his own. Graduating with honours in classics, he 
was appointed secretary to Tang Shao-yi when that statesman led 
a mission to India in 1906, and then began a successful career in 
the civil service. He was appointed director of railways and 
assistant director of the Chiao T’ung Bank in 1907, acting di- 
rector of Imperial Chinese Posts in 1911, acting minister of com- 
munications in 1912, acting vice-minister of finance in 1913, and 
a member of the council of state and director-general of cus- 
toms and taxes in 1915. The failure of Yuan Shih-kai’s monar- 



chical coup d’Hat, of which he was one of the supporters, com- 
pelled him to resign, but in 1918 he became Speaker of the Senate. 
Throwing in his lot with Chang Tso-lin in the contest between the 
latter and Wu Pei-fu, he became Prime Minister on Dec. 24, 1921. 
The defeat of Chang, however, resulted in his fall, and he left 
Peking in 1922 to escape Wu’s vengeance and retired from active 
politics. 

LIAO-YANG, a city of China, formerly the chief town of 
the province of Liao-tung (southern Manchuria). 1^9 35 m. S. 
of Mukden, situated in a rich cotton district in the^fertile valley 
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of th6 Liao river. Pop. (est.) 100,000. 

Battle of Liao-Yang. — This was the first of the three great 
battles which marked the main advance of the Japanese armies 
in Manchuria during the Russo-Japanese War, and is described 
under the latter heading. It lasted from Aug. 25 to Sept. 2, 1904, 
when it ended in a Japanese victory that narrowly missed being 
decisive. 

LIAPTCHEFF, ANDREA (1866- ), Bulgarian states- 

man, was born on Nov. 30, 1866, in the town of Ressen, Mace- 
donia. He received his secondary education at Monastir, Salonika 
and Philippopolis and his university education at Zurich, Berlin 
and Paris. He took a prominent part in the movement for the 
unification of Northern Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia of 1885. 
(See Bulgaria.) After editing jointly with D. Risoff the papers 
Christo Boteff and Young Bulgaria , A. Liaptcheff founded and 
edited the Reforms , a paper expounding the cause of Macedonia. 
In 1896 he joined the staff of the Zname and later on that of the 
PriaporetZy the organ of the Democratic party, of which he 
eventually became editor. 

An eminent economist and financier, Andrea Liaptcheff took 
particular interest in the 90-operative movement of which he 
was a pioneer, and was regularly elected to the post of president 
of the Supreme National Co-operative Council. For many years, 
until his appointment as prime minister in 1926, he was also 
president of the Union of the Popular Co-operative banks. 

A. Liaptcheff sat in parliament almost uninterruptedly since 
1908. He held successively the posts of minister of agriculture 
and commerce and minister of finance in the Malinoff Democratic 
cabinet of 1908-11. The treaty of Bulgaria’s independence was 
signed by him at Constantinople in 1908; he also concluded the 
armistice at Salonika in 1918 after the collapse of the Bulgarian 
front in Macedonia. After occupying for several months the 
Finance Ministry, he took in Nov. 1918 the Ministry of War, 
being the first civilian in Bulgaria to hold that post. He was 
imprisoned by Stamboliiski in 1922, together with many other 
statesmen of pre-war days, whose elimination from political life 
was aimed at. His release from prison came with the coup d’etat 
of June 9, 1923. 

Andrea Liaptcheff became chairman of the Governmental 
majority in the parliament elected after the downfall of Stam- 
boliiski. On Jan. 3, 1926, he succeeded Prof. Tsancoff as premier. 
He shared with his predecessor and Atanas Bouroff the leadership 
of the Democratic union, the party founded after June 9, by 
fusion of several party groups. 

The policy of appeasement and conciliation in internal and 
Balkan politics pursued by Liaptcheff inspired confidence in Bul- 
garia abroad and helped to secure financial assistance from the 
League of Nations for the settlement of the refugees and for 
the financial and economic reconstruction of Bulgaria. 

LIAPUNOV, ALEXANDER MIKHAILOVICH (1857- 

1918), Russian mathematician, was born April 25 (old style) 
1857. In 1901 he was made a member of the Russian academy 
of science and later was appointed professor at Kharkov univer- 
sity. He died Oct. 31, 1918 in Odessa. His mathematical research 
belongs mainly to hydrodynamics and his chief work is Sur les 
figures d’dquilibre peu different es des ellipsoides d’une masse 
liquide homoghne doude d’un mouvement de rotation (1909-12). 
He made important advances in this subject and his voluminous 
investigations are of great value to specialists. 

LIBANIUS (a.d. 314-393), Greek sophist and rhetorician, 
was born at Antioch, the capital of Syria. He studied at Athens, 
and spent his earlier manhood in Constantinople and Nicomedia. 
His private classes at Constantihople were more popular than 
those of the public professors, who had him expelled c. 346 on the 
charge of studying magic. He removed his school to Nicomedia, 
where he remained five years. After another attempt to settle in 
Constantinople, he finally retired to Antioch (354). Though a 
pagan, he enjoyed the favour of the Christian emperors. Among 
his pupils were John Chrysostom, Basil (bishop of Caesarea) and 
Ammianus Marcellinus. His works, consisting chiefly of orations 
(including ni s autobiography), declamations on set topics, letters, 
life of Demosihenes, and arguments to all his orations are volumi- 
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nous. He devoted much time to the classical Greek writers, and 
had a contempt for all things Roman. His speeches and letters 
throw considerable light on the political and literary history of the 

age. 

Editions: Orations and declamations, J. J. Reiske (1791-97) ; letters, 
J. C. Wolf (1738) ; two additional declamations, R. Forster (Hermes , 
ix. 22, xii. 217), who has published in the Teubner series a complete 
edition 12 vols. (1903-22); Apologia Socratis, Y. H. Rogge (1891). 
See also E. Monnier, Histoire de Libanius (1866) ; L. Petit, Essai sur 
la vie et la correspondance du sophiste Libanius (1866) ; G. R. Sievers, 
Das Leben des Libanius (1868) ; R. Forster, F. Zambeccari und die 
Brief e des Libanius (1878). See further J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Classical 
Scholarship (3rd ed., 1921). 

LIBATION, a drink offering, the pouring out of a small quan- 
tity of wine, milk or other liquid as a ceremonial act (Lat. libatio , 
from libare, to taste, to pour out as offering). Such an act was 
performed in honour of the dead, in making of treaties (Gr.oTrovdri, 
<nrev 8 etv y libare , whence (jirovbaly treaty), and particularly in hon- 
our of the gods. Such libations to the gods were made as part of 
the daily ritual of domestic worship, or at banquets or feasts to 
the Lares ( q.v .) or to special deities, as by the Greeks to Hermes, 
the god of sleep, when going to rest. 

LIB AU : see Liepaja. 

LIBEL and SLANDER. The law recognizes in every man 
the right to have his reputation unassailed by false and defama- 
tory imputations. A defamatory imputation is one which tends 
to lower a man in the estimation of right-thinking men, or cause 
him to be shunned or avoided, or expose him to hatred, contempt, 
or ridicule. Such imputation, if conveyed by written or printed 
words, or by picture or effigy, is called libel; if conveyed by mere 
spoken words, or by significant looks, signs or gestures, is called 
slander. 

The difference, then, between libel and slander is to be found 
in the medium through which the defamatory imputation is con- 
veyed to the mind of the reader or hearer. It is transitory in 
slander; it is more or less permanent in libel. The difference is 
important, for an action for libel will lie without proof of special 
damage, whereas an action for slander will not lie unless special 
damage can be proved, except in the four following cases: (1) 
where the words impute a crime punishable corporally, e.g.> by 
imprisonment; (2) where the words impute a contagious or in- 
fectious disease; (3) where the words are spoken of, and reflect 
on, a man in the way of his office, profession or trade; (4) where 
the words impute unchastity or adultery to a woman or girl 
(Slander of Women act, 1891). Unless the plaintiff can bring 
his case within one of these four heads he can only maintain an 
action if he can prove that he has suffered special damage, i.e., 
actual loss — the loss of some material or temporal advantage 
which is either pecuniary or capable of being estimated in money 
— as the direct and natural and reasonable result of the slander, 
and this is so however disgraceful the imputation may be, and 
however certain it is that it will injure his reputation. A striking 
example of this rule is afforded by the decision in Jones v. Jones 
& Wife (1916) 2 A.C. 381, where it was held that a school- 
master could not (in the absence of special damage) maintain an 
action for a verbal imputation of immorality, as the imputation 
was not in any way connected with his calling as a schoolmaster, 
and this although the jury found that the words imperilled the 
retention of his office and imputed that he was unfit for it. 

It is not easy to discover why the law makes this distinction 
between an action for libel and an action for slander. The origin 
of the distinction is to be found in the different histories of the 
remedies for the two wrongs. The reason usually advanced for the 
distinction is that a greater degree of mischief is probable in the 
case of a libel than in the case of a slander owing to the more 
durable publicity of libel and the fact that it can be more easily 
disseminated. But the soundness of this reasoning was disputed 
by Lord Mansfield over 100 years ago, and may well be disputed 
with even greater force in these days of world-wide broadcasting. 

It is immaterial whether the defamatory imputation is con- 
veyed by words of assertion or suggestion, or whether it is con- 
veyed by words used in a declarative or interrogative form. In- 
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sinuation may be as defamatory as direct assertion, and sometimes 
even more mischievous. The effect, the tendency of the language 
used, not its form, is the criterion. The libeller cannot defame 
and escape the consequences by any dexterity of style. It is, 
however, often very difficult to determine whether a given state- 
ment is defamatory. It may depend entirely on circumstances 
known to the persons who heard or read it. In slander, it may de- 
pend on the manner in which the words were pronounced. Accent, 
emphasis, intonation, gesture may all have an influence in de- 
termining the meaning. There are no words, however serious on 
the face of them, which may not be explained away by evidence 
that in the particular circumstances of the case they were not 
understood in a defamatory sense, but by way of jest, or in a sec- 
ondary and innocent meaning. Conversely, words in themselves 
apparently innocent, may, with reference to certain circumstances 
and to persons knowing those circumstances, be shown to have 
been understood in a secondary and defamatory meaning. For 
example, the statement that Smith is ‘'no better than his father” 
is on the face of it not defamatory. But if Smith’s father is 
known by the persons to whom the words were used to have been 
a criminal the words would convey to them the meaning that 
Smith also is a criminal. In such cases the plaintiff must make 
the defamatory sense clear by an averment in his pleading, called 
an innuendo, and must prove the facts necessary to satisfy the 
jury that the words were understood in the defamatory sense 
averred. 

It is for the jury, not the judge, to determine whether the words 
are defamatory. Libel or no libel is of all questions peculiarly 
one for a jury. It is the duty of the judge to tell the jury what in 
law is a libel, and then leave it to them to decide whether the 
particular words complained of fall within that definition or not. 
Where, however, the judge is of opinion that the words arc in- 
capable of any defamatory meaning, it is his duty to direct the 
jury as a matter of law to find that there is no libel. ( Capital 
and Counties Bank v. Henty [1882] 7 app. cas. 741)* but he 
should only do this when he is satisfied that a finding by the 
jury that the words are defamatory would be set aside as wholly 
unreasonable ( per Kelly, C. B., in Cox v. Lee [1869] L.R. 4 Ex. 
284, at p. 288). 

It is immaterial whether or not the defendant intended the 
words to be defamatory. The question is, not what the defendant 
intended the words to mean but what reasonable men, knowing 
the circumstances in which the words were published, would un- 
derstand to be their meaning. (Hankinson v. Biiby [1847] 16 M. 
and W. 492). Libel consists in using language which others know- 
ing the circumstances would reasonably think to be defamatory 
of the person complaining and injured by it. A person charged 
with libel cannot defend himself by showing that he intended in 
his mind not to defame, although he may properly urge such 
fact in mitigation of damages. A striking illustration of this rule 
is to be found in the Scottish case of Morrison v. Ritchie & Co. 
(1902) 4 Fraser 645, where damages were recovered against the 
proprietors of a newspaper who in all innocence had announced 
in the paper that a lady, who had in fact been married only a 
month, had given birth to twins. 

It is also immaterial whether or not the defendant intended to 
refer to the plaintiff. The question is: Would the words be under- 
stood by reasonable people who knew the plaintiff to refer to 
him? If so, they are published of and concerning the plaintiff no 
matter what the intention of the defendant may have been 
( Hulton & Co. v. Jones [1910] AC. 20). 

An action cannot be maintained for libel unless there has been 
a “publication,” i e., a making known of the defamatory matter 
to some person other than the person of whom it is written. A 
communication of the defamatory matter only to the person de- 
famed .cannot injure his reputation though it may wound his self- 
esteem. A man’s reputation is not the good opinion he has of 
himself but the estimation in which others hold him. So in the 
case of slander the words must be uttered in the presence and 
hearing of some third person. If they are uttered in the presence 
and hearing of the person slandered only there is no publication, 
and therefore no action will lie. 


It is not, however, necessary in every case to prove directly 
that the defamatory matter was brought to the .actual knowledge 
of some third person. If facts are proved from which such in- 
ference can be reasonably drawn a prima facie case will be estab- 
lished. For example, proof that a letter was posted is sufficient 
prima facie evidence that it reached the addressee, and of a pub- 
lication to him. Similarly, if a libel be written on the back of a 
postcard and then sent through the post there is evidence of a pub- 
lication, for the writing is necessarily visible to every person 
through whose hands the postcard passes, and the court will pre- 
sume, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that others be- 
side the person to whom the postcard is addressed, e.g., em- 
ployees of the post office, will read, and have in fact read, it. 
( H'Uth v. Huth [1915] 3 K.B. 32). There is also evidence of 
publication if the libel is contained in a telegram, for the contents 
of a telegram is necessarily communicated to the clerk and tele- 
graph operators whose duty it is to transmit it. ( Williamson v. 
Freer [1874] L.R. & C.P. 393). 

If A writes a letter defamatory of B and sends it to B and the 
letter is opened and read by C, A is not responsible for the pub- 
lication to C unless it can be proved. that A knew that the letter 
would be likely to be opened and read by some person other than 
B, e.g., that A knew that B was blind or could not read. (Powell 
V. Gelston [1916], 2 K.B. 615). 

A husband is civilly liable for a libel or slander published by 
his wife, even though she is living apart from him under a deed 
of separation. But he is not liable for a libel or slander published 
by her after the granting of a decree of divorce or judicial sep- 
aration. A master is civilly liable for a libel or slander published 
by his servant in the course of his authorized employment, even 
though he was expressly forbidden to publish any defamatory 
matter. (Citizens' Life Assurance Co. v Brown [1904] A.C. 423). 

Every re-publication of defamatory matter gives rise to a 
fresh cause of action. It is no defence to the re-publisher of a 
libellous letter that he received the letter from another and be- 
lieved the statements contained in it to be true, though the fact 
that he disclosed the name of the person from whom he received 
the letter at the time when he re-published it may mitigate the 
damages. So in the case of a slander it is no defence to a person 
who has repeated a slander that he did not originate it, but only 
repeated what some other person had told him. The existence of 
a slanderous rumour is no justification for repeating it. 

A person who utters a slander or publishes a libel is not re- 
sponsible for any mischief caused by its repetition or re-publica- 
tion save in the following cases: (1) \\here he authorized or in- 
tended the person to whom he published the words to repeat or 
re-publish them; (2) where the repetition or re-publication of 
the words was the natural and probable result of the original pub- 
lication; (3) where the person to whom the words were published 
was under a legal or moral duty to repeat or re-publish them. 
(Speight v. Gornay [1891] 60 L.J., Q B. 231). 

Where a libel is contained in a newspaper the author of the 
libel, and the proprietor, printer, publisher, editor and vendor 
of the newspaper are prima facie liable for the damage caused by 
it, and any or all of them can be made defendants in one action. 
The vendor, however, will escape liability if he can prove that he 
did not know that the newspaper — and the same rule applies in 
the case of a book — contained, or was of a character likely to 
contain, a libel, and that such ignorance was not due to any 
negligence on his part. But the burden of proving this fact lies 
strictly on him, and the question of publication or non-publication 
in such a case is one for the jury. In the case of a book the jury 
may rightly infer that the vendor was negligent in not knowing 
that the book contained libellous matter from the title or general 
nature of the book itself, or from the recognized propensity of 
the author or publisher to publish libellous matter. But in the 
absence of such evidence the mere fact that the vendor did not 
have the book read through before he offered it for sale is not 
in itself evidence of negligence. (Welldon v. Times Book Club 

The plaintiff in an action for libel or slander i/ed not prove 
that the words are false, for the law presumes this fact in his 
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favour. Nor need he prove malice on the part of the defendant. 
When a man says or writes anything defamatory of another he 
is assumed to do so maliciously. The law presumes malice from 
the defamatory nature of the statement, unless the occasion on 
which it is made is what is termed a privileged occasion, in which 
case the plaintiff must, in order to succeed, prove that the de- 
fendant was actuated by malice (see infra). Nor need the plain- 
tiff prove that he has suffered any damage as the result of the 
words complained of — except in the case of slander not falling 
within one of the four heads above-mentioned — for the law pre- 
sumes such damage without proof. 

There are several defences open to a defendant in an action for 
libel or slander. He may contend that there has been no pub- 
lication of the words, or that the words published are not defama- 
tory, or do not refer to the plaintiff. Where special damage is an 
essential element of the action — as in the case of slander not 
falling within one of the above four heads — he may contend that 
no such damage has been suffered by the plaintiff, or that such 
damage, if any, is too remote. He may also rely on one or other 
of the following defences. 

Justification. — To succeed in this defence the defendant must 
prove that the words used are substantially true. A slight in- 
accuracy as to some detail will not prevent his succeeding if such 
inaccuracy in no way alters the character of the imputation 
( Edwards v Bell [1824] 1 Bing. 403). But if the words which the 
defendant cannot prove to be true materially aggravate the main 
imputation or insinuate some further charge in addition to it, 
the plaintiff will be entitled to a verdict ( Morrison v. Harmer 
[ 1 837] ) The test always is: Would the words as published have ! 
a different effect on the mind of the reader from that which the 
actual truth would have produced ? ( Alexander v. North-Eastern 
Railway Co. [1865] 6 B. & S. 340). 

Fair Comment. — In order to establish this defence the de- 
fendant must prove (1) that the words are the expression of an 
opinion (not the allegation of a fact); (2) that they are the fair 
and honest expression of an opinion based on true facts; and (3) 
that the subject commented on is one of public interest, eg., 
the public conduct of a man who holds some public office, or a 
book issued to the general public, or a work of art publicly-ex- 
hibited, or a play publicly performed. It should be noted that 
the comment must be both fair and honest. (McQuire v Western 
Morning News [1903] 2 K.B. 100, no). The word fair refers 
to the language employed. The word honest refers to the mind 
of the critic. The defendant will fail in his defence, even though 
the language used by him does not in itself exceed the limits of 
fair criticism, if it can be shown that he was not expressing his 
honest opinion but was writing from some indirect motive, eg,, 
m the case of a play, with the intention of injuring the author or 
the producer ( Thomas v. Bradbury , Agnew & Co. [1906] 2 K.B. 
627). 

Absolute Privilege. — There arc certain occasions on which 
public policy and convenience require that a man should be free 
from responsibility for the publication of defamatory words, even 
though he knew them to be false and spoke or wrote them with 
the express intention of injuring the plaintiff. Parliamentary, 
judicial and State proceedings are occasions of absolute privilege. 
No action will lie against a member of either house of parliament 
for defamatory statements made by him in the course of any 
parliamentary debate or proceeding, however injurious they may 
be. Statements contained in a petition addressed to parliament, 
or made by a person when giving evidence before a parliamentary 
committee, are absolutely privileged. Parliamentary papers pub- 
lished by the authority of either house are protected by a special 
statute, and the court will at once stay any proceedings com- 
menced in respect of defamatory matter contained therein upon 
delivery of a certificate, properly verified by affidavit, setting 
forth that they were published by the authority of parliament 
(Parliamentary Papers act, 1840). No action will lie for defama- 
tory statements made by any judge, juror, counsel, party or wit- 
ness in th'* course of any proceedings before a court of justice, nor 
for defamat ry statements contained in any pleading, affidavit, 
proof of a witness, or other document properly used in the course 
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of such proceedings. An absolute privilege also attaches to de- 
famatory statements contained in any newspaper report of judicial 
proceedings provided that such report is both fair and accurate 
and was published contemporaneously with such proceedings 
(Law of Libel Amendment Act, 1888, s. 1). A similar immu- 
nity, resting also on grounds of public policy, is accorded to 
official statements made, and official letters written, by an officer 
of State in the course of the performance of his official duties, 
and to all acts of State and the official notification thereof in the 
Lo?idon Gazette. 

Qualified Privilege. — There is a much larger class of occa- 
sions on which the interests of society require that a man should 
be protected in stating what he believes to be the truth about 
another, but only if he makes the statement honestly and not for 
any indirect or wrong motive. Such occasions are called occa- 
sions of qualified privilege, for the defendant is only entitled to 
protection if he uses the privileged occasion for the purpose for 
which it arose. He is not entitled to the protection of the priv- 
ilege if he uses the occasion for some indirect or improper motive, 
c.g. y to gratify his spite against the plaintiff. The law makes the 
motive with which the occasion is used the true test of the 
defendant’s liability. 

The guiding principle by which occasions of qualified privilege 
may be ascertained was laid down by Lord Atkinson, in Adam v. 
Ward (1917) A.C. 309, as follows: “A privileged occasion is an 
occasion where the person who makes a communication has an 
interest or a duty, legal, social or moral, to make it to the person 
to whom it is made, and the person to whom it is made has a 
corresponding interest or duty to receive it. This reciprocity is 
essential ” 

A common illustration of privilege under this head is the char- 
acter of a servant. It is the moral duty of a master on enquiry 
being made as to the character, fitness or capacity of a servant 
who has been in his employ to state all that he knows either for 
or against the servant, and if he does so honestly and without 
malice towards the servant his answer will be privileged, for the 
intending employer has clearly an interest in the subject-matter 
of the enquiry. There is a reciprocal duty and interest. 

The privilege which attaches to information given in answer to 
an enquiry as to a servant’s character applies to every answer to 
an enquiry of a confidential nature made by a person who has an 
interest in the subject-matter thereof, eg., an answer to the en- 
quiry of a tradesman with regard to the credit or solvency of a 
person with whom the tradesman proposes to deal The person, 
however, who makes the enquiry must have a legitimate interest 
in the subject-matter thereof, not merely an interest which 
springs from idle curiosity. It is no part of a man’s duty to go 
into the confessional to every chance person who may choose to 
ask impertinent questions about another. 

There are some cases in which it is the moral duty of a man, 
unasked and of his own accord, to give information to another, 
e g. t where a confidential relationship exists between them. For 
instance, a father or near relative of a woman may warn her 
about the character of a man whom she proposes to marry. And 
even though no confidential relationship exists between the parties 
information given may nevertheless be privileged. The rule at the 
present day may be broadly stated as follows: a person who has 
information materially affecting the interests of another is en- 
titled to tell that other what he knows with the honest purpose of 
protecting his interests, and if he does so with that honest pur- 
pose and in the full belief that his information is true, such 
communication, though volunteered and made to a complete 
stranger, is privileged (Stuart v. Bell [1S91] 2 Q.B. 341). 

Statements made by a man in the bona tide protection of his 
own interests, or in answer to an attack made upon him, are 
privileged, provided they are fairly relevant to the matter in 
hand (Adam v. Ward [1917] A.C. 309 ). And where two or more 
persons have a legitimate common interest in any matter any 
communication passing between them in reference to that mat- 
ter is privileged, e.g. y communications between directors of the 
same company or ratepayers of the same parish (Hunt v. Great 
Northern Railway Co. [1891] 1 Q.B. 601). 
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The scope of the defamatory matter must not exceed the 
exigency of the occasion. If a person on a privileged occasion 
goes into matters not in any reasonable sense germane to the 
subject-matter of the occasion no privilege will attach to his 
statement in so far as such matters are concerned ( Adam v. 
Ward , p. 993). And so where a man wrote a letter to the manager 
of some property in which he and A were jointly interested, prin- 
cipally about the property and the conduct of A in reference 
thereto, but also containing a charge against A of ill conduct 
towards his mother, it was held that, although the part of the 
letter about A’s conduct as to the property was privileged, such 
privilege did not extend to that part of the letter which reflected 
on A’s conduct to his mother, for the manager of the property 
could have nothing to do with that (Warren v. Warren [1834] 2 
Cr. M. & R. 250). 

Similarly the sphere of publication must not extend beyond 
the exigency of the occasion. If a person transmits by telegram 
defamatory matter which would have been privileged if sent by 
letter the privilege is lost, for the defamatory matter is neces- 
sarily published to the clerks through whose hands the telegram 
passes and such publication is wholly unnecessary (Williamson v. 
Freer [1874] L.R. 9 C.P. 393). It would be otherwise if trans- 
mission by telegram was the necessary or reasonable course to 
adopt in the circumstances (Edmondson v. Birch & Co. [1907] 

1 K.B. 371). So where a slanderous charge is unnecessarily made 
in the presence of persons who have no interest in the matter no 
privilege will attach thereto. But where a man, in making a 
statement on a privileged occasion, as a reasonable precaution 
and in order to protect his own interests calls in some third per- 
son to hear what he says, the presence of such third person will 
not destroy the privilege. And so where a master, who was about 
to dismiss a servant for dishonesty, called in a friend to hear 
what passed it was held that the presence of such third party 
did not destroy the privilege, for it was material to the master’s 
interest that a third person should be present who could bear 
witness to the dissolution of the contract, and so safeguard the 
master against any imputation of having dismissed the servant 
for reasons other than those he then gave (Taylor v. Hawkins 
[1851] 16 Q.B. 308). 

Privileged Reports. — A report of judicial proceedings is 
privileged if it is fair and accurate and not published maliciously, 
although such report may contain matter defamatory of an in- 
dividual. It is of great importance to the public that the proceed- 
ings of courts of justice should be universally known. The general 
advantage to the community in having such proceedings made 
public more than counterbalances the inconvenience to the pri- 
vate persons whose conduct may be the subject of such proceed- 
ings. It is not necessary that the report should be verbatim; an 
abridged report will be privileged, provided it gives a correct and 
just impression of what took place in court. But if the report is 
garbled so as to produce misrepresentation, or by suppression of 
some portion of the evidence has the effect of giving an entirely 
false impression to the prejudice of one of the parties concerned) 
it will not be privileged. 

A report of the proceedings of either house of parliament is 
privileged, provided that it is fair and accurate and is not 
published maliciously. 

At common law no reports otfyer than reports of judicial and 
parliamentary proceedings were privileged; but by s. 4 of the 
Law of Libel Amendment act, 1888, a report published in a 
newspaper of the proceedings of a public meeting, or (except 
where neither the public nor any newspaper reporter is admitted) 
of any meeting of a vestry, town council, school board, board of 
guardians, board or local authority constituted by act of parlia- 
ment, is privileged unless it is proved that such report was pub- 
lished maliciously. It is, however, provided that this section shall 
not protect (a) a defendant who was requested, and who has re- 
fused or neglected to insert in his newspaper a reasonable letter 
or statement by way of contradiction or explanation of such re- 
port; (b) the publication of any blasphemous or indecent matter; 
(c) the publication of any matter not of public concern, and the 
publication of which is not for the public benefit. 


Apology. — An apology is no defence to an action for libfel or 
slander, but may be given in evidence in mitigation of damages. 
To be effectual, an apology should not only be made promptly, 
but should amount to a full and frank withdrawal of the charges 
or suggestions conveyed, and contain an expression of regret that 
such charges or suggestions were ever made. It should be given 
a publicity equal to that of the libel. If the libel appeared in a 
newspaper, the apology should be inserted in the same newspaper 
in as large a type and in as conspicuous a position as the libel, 
so as plainly to attract the attention of readers to it. 

In any action for libel contained in a newspaper, it is a good 
defence that such libel was inserted without actual malice and 
without gross negligence, and that before the commencement of 
the action, or at the earliest opportunity afterwards, the defend- 
ant inserted in such newspaper a full apology for the libel, or, 
if the newspaper in which the libel appeared was published at in- 
tervals exceeding one week, that he offered to publish the apology 
in any newspaper selected by the plaintiff. This defence must be 
accompanied by the payment of a sum of money into court by 
way of amends, otherwise it will be deemed a nullity. 

Criminal Law. — Libel is not only an actionable wrong: it 
is also a criminal offence punishable with fine and imprisonment. 
Slander is not a criminal offence, though the words uttered may 
come within the' criminal law as being blasphemous, seditious 
or obscene. 

But although libel is a criminal offence as well as an actionable 
wrong, a man whose private character has been attacked should 
not institute criminal proceedings unless the words are of a kind 
calculated to provoke a breach of the peace. If he does so, the 
judge will direct the grand jury to throw out the bill of indictment 
and leave the prosecutor to pursue his civil remedy. 

In a civil action the person defamed must, as we have seen, 
prove a publication to some third person, as without that there is 
no injury to his reputation. But in criminal proceedings this is 
not essential; it is sufficient to prove a publication to the actual 
person defamed provided the words might reasonably tend to 
provoke him to a breach of the peace ( R . v. Adams [1888] 22 
Q B.D. 66). Again, as we have seen, the truth of the matters 
charged is a complete defence to a civil action for libel. But in 
criminal proceedings, until 1843, the fact that the words were 
true was regarded as wholly irrelevant. No evidence was admitted 
of the truth of the matters charged, not even in mitigation of 
sentence. But now, by s. 6 of Lord Campbell’s Libel act, 1843, the 
defendant is entitled to give evidence of the truth of the matters 
charged, but such evidence will not amount to a defence to the 
indictment unless it was for the public benefit that the matters 
charged should be published. If the defendant is convicted, the 
court, in pronouncing sentence, will consider whether his guilt is 
aggravated or mitigated by his plea of justification and by the 
evidence given to prove or disprove the plea. 

In accordance with the principle of English law that a master 
is liable for all acts of his servant done in the ordinary course of 
the servant’s employment, the proprietor of a newspaper is civilly 
liable for any libel which appears in its columns, even though the 
libel may have been published in his absence, without his know- 
ledge and contrary to his express orders, for the editor is his 
servant and it is within the scope of the editor’s employment to 
send to the printers of the paper whatever matter he thinks ought 
to be published. But the proprietor of a newspaper is not liable 
to criminal proceedings in respect of any libel which appears in 
its columns if he can prove that such publication was made with- 
out his authority, consent or knowledge, and did not arise from 
want of due care or caution on his part (Lord Campbell’s Libel 
act, 1843, s. 7). The mere fact that he has given the editor a 
general authority to publish what he thinks proper is not in itself 
evidence that he authorized or consented to the publication of 
the libel (R. v. Holbrook & Others [1877] 3 Q.B.D. 35). 

Criminal proceedings will sometimes lie where an action will 
not. Thus it is a crime, though not actionable, to write and pub- 
lish defamatory words of a deceased person, provident is done 
with intent to injure and bring contempt on his posterity, and so 
provoke them to a breach of the peace (R. v. Topham [1791] 4 
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Term R. 126). So it is a crime, though not actionable, to write 
and publish words injurious to the reputation of any class or 
body of persons ( e.g the Durham police), provided that the 
words tend to excite the angry passions of the class or body li- 
belled, or of the general public against the class or body libelled, 
and so lead to a breach of the peace ( R . v. Osborne [1732] 2 
Swanst. 503, n.). 

Scots Law. — The Scots law of defamation differs in many re- 
spects from the English law in so far as questions of procedure 
and pleading are concerned. To take one example: in Scottish 
practice the question of libel or no libel, in so far as it is a ques- 
tion for the court only, is not left to be raised at the trial but is 
decided at the stage when the issues are adjusted by the lord 
ordinary. In so far, however, as the substantive law is concerned, 
the only differences between the two systems are that in Scotland 
(1) the law makes no distinction between written and oral def- 
amation; (2) publication is not essential to found an action: a 
defamatory letter sent to the person defamed, or a slander uttered 
in his presence only, entitle him to that element, at least, of 
damages which is called solatium ; (3) a husband is not liable for 
defamatory words published by his wife; (4) there is no criminal 
remedy for defamation. 

American Law. — American law differs in very few respects 
from that of England. In so far indeed as the common law is 
concerned they may be said to be substantially identical. In 
some jurisdictions, e g., Delaware, Florida, Nebraska and Louis- 
iana, the fact that a libel is true is in itself no defence; the de- 
fendant must go further and show that it was published under 
such circumstances as justify the conclusion that he acted with 
good motive^ and for justifiable ends. In Massachusetts the fact 
that a libel is true is a complete defence unless a malicious in- 
tention on the part of the defendant can be proved. These 
statutory provisions do not apply to slander. 

See generally Gatley, Law and Practice of Libel and Slander; Fraser, 
Law of Libel . For the early history of the law of defamation see 
F. Carr, “The English Law of Defamation, with especial reference 
to the distinction between Libel and Slander,” Law Quarterly Review, 
vol. xviii , pp. 255, 388; W. S. Holdsworth, “Defamation in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” ibid. vol. xl., pp. 302, 397, 
and vol. xji. p. 13. (C. Ga.) 

LIBELLATICI, the name given to a class of persons who, 
during the persecution of Decius, ad. 250, evaded the conse- 
quences of their Christian belief by procuring documents ( libelli ) 
which certified that they had satisfied the authorities of their sub- 
mission to the edict requiring them to offer incense or sacrifice to 
the imperial gods. 

See E. W. Benson, Cyprian (London, 1897) ; and art. Novatians. 

LIBERALE, ANTONIO (c. 1445-1526), Italian painter of 
th\ Veronese school. He was educated as a miniature painter. 
Leaving Verona soon after 1465, he worked three years at Monte 
Oliveto, near Siena, on the illustration of liturgical books. These 
are now preserved at Chiusi. From 1470 to 1476 he was employed 
on similar work for the cathedral of Siena. He was back in Verona 
in 1488 and worked there until his death. His earliest known 
picture is the “Madonna with Saints,” in the Berlin gallery. It is 
dated 1489 and is the only signed work of the master extant. In 
1490 he completed the “Adoration of the Magi” for the Cathedral 
of Verona. Another early work is the predella with the “Nativity,” 
the “Epiphany” and the “Death of the Virgin” in the bishop’s 
palace at Verona. These works are executed in the style of minia- 
ture painting, both as regards line and colour. Other notable 
works are: St. Anthony of Padua in S. Fermo, Verona, and the 
St. Jerome in the Museo Civico. Of three or four versions of 
^Christ entombed,” the fresco in S. Anastasia at Verona, and the 
altar-piece in S. Leo at Venice are the most impressive. The 
Munich Pinakothek contains a “Pieta” full of genuine pathos. 
The master’s delight in architecture is displayed in the “St. Sebas- 
tian,” standing against the background of a Venetian canal, in 
the Brera gallery, and in the “Dido on the Pyre” surrounded by 
Renaissance arcades in the National Gallery, London. Especially 
notable among the many and varied peculiarities of his style 
are his siro» %\y defined outline and the rounded character of his 
contours. H»s figures are inspired with intense emotion. Liberale’s 


position in the school of Verona is similar to that of Mantegna 
in the school of Padua, of Cosimo Tura in that of Ferrara; like 
these masters he was at the head of a large body of pupils and 
disciples. 

See Vasari, Vile (Milanese ed.) ; Crowe and Cavalcaselle, History of 
Painting in North Italy (2nd ed., 1912); J. P. Richter, Old Masters 
of the Italian School, Villa Doccia, Fiesole (1907). (I. A. R.) 

LIBERAL PARTY, in Great Britain the lineal successor of 
the historic Whig Party (See Whig and Tory.) The change of 
name represented a widening of scope, due to the association with 
the aristocratic Whigs of new elements, forces and ideas which 
rose into prominence during the first three decades of the 19th 
century. The democratic movement stimulated by the French 
Revolution, the new political philosophy of the Benthamite 
school, the teachings of the economists who developed the ideas 
of Adam Smith, and the emergence of new social classes and 
new problems, all led to demapds for a far-reaching reconstruction 
and gave birth to a radicalism that was widely different from, 
though not incompatible with, the Whigs’ sedate loyalty to their 
traditional creed of “civil and religious liberty.” Soon after 
Waterloo the word “Liberal” began to be used to express all this 
movement of change. At first it had a foreign tinge: it was 
used by hostile critics of the English movement to suggest its 
kinship with the revolutionary movements of France and Spain, 
as when Southey (1816) used the Spanish form, speaking scorn- 
fully of “the British Liberales ,} ; or as when Scott (1826) de- 
scribed the Canningites as “a mitigated party of Liberaux” Dur- 
ing the ’20s the word passed into current use, but not yet as the 
official designation of a party. In 1822 Leigh Hunt called his 
ill-fated paper The Liberal; in 1825 Hazlitt described Byron as 
“a Liberal in politics”; in 1827 Macaulay wrote of “the Liberal 
parties on both sides of the House.” W T hen in 1830 the Radicals 
joined with the Whigs in the agitation for the Reform bill, and, 
still more, when in 1832 a host of spokesmen of the new ideas 
found their way into the House of Commons and ranged them- 
selves behind the Whig Ministry, it became necessary to find a 
common designation for Whigs and Radicals, each of whom 
hated the others’ name. The need became more obvious when in 
1834 the Whigs were weakened by the secession of Stanley, Gra- 
ham and others, and had to cultivate their Radical allies. In that 
year Greville wrote of “Reformers and Liberals of all denomi- 
nations” sinking their differences in a common hostility to the 
Tories. Lord John Russell, leader of the discordant party in 
the Commons, seems to have been responsible for the official 
adoption of the new name. In 1839 he repeatedly refers to “the 
Liberal Party” in his daily letters to Queen Victoria. From that 
date it may fairly be said that “the Liberal Party” was the 
official designation of one of the two great parties in the State — 
the only term that covered all the supporters of the Whig Gov- 
ernments. But the real beginning of the party (as distinct from 
its name) should be assigned to 1832, when the Whigs were rein- 
forced by an army of industrialists, nonconformists (emancipated 
by the repeal of the Test Act in 1828), Benthamites and econo- 
mists. The Whig aristocrats still manned the ministries but the 
driving force of the reform movement came from these new 
elements; they were further strengthened by the triumphs of the 
Anti-Corn Law League (1839-46); and another modifying ele- 
ment was introduced with the gradual absorption of the Peelite 
intellectuals who for a time denominated themselves “Liberal- 
Conservatives.” With the death of Palmerston (1865) and the 
succession of Gladstone to leadership, the transformation from 
Whiggism to Liberalism was completed. Thereafter the word 
“Whig” was largely used as a term of reproach. In the 83^ years 
between the formation of the W T hig Government in 1830 and the 
outbreak of the World War (which opened a new epoch in British 
politics) Liberal Governments held office for 52^ years, under 
nine prime ministers, among whom Melbourne and Russell each 
held office for 6^ years, Palmerston for gi years, Gladstone for 
12^ years and Asquith for 7^ years. 

There has never been an authoritative definition of the doctrine 
or aims of Liberalism. The party has always included various 
schools of thought, united only by a desire for progress in the 
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direction of emancipation. For this reason it has, at all stages in 
its career, been far more subject to dissensions than the Conserva- 
tive Party. The following definition or description, however, prob- 
ably covers all the shades of Liberal opinion : Liberalism is a belief 
in the value of human personality, and a conviction that the 
source of all progress lies in the free exercise of individual energy; 
it produces an eagerness to emancipate all individuals or groups 
so that they may freely exercise their powers, so far as this can 
be done without injury to others; and it therefore involves a 
readiness to use the power of the State fbr the purposes of creat- 
ing the conditions within which individual energy can thrive, of 
preventing all abuses of power, of affording to every citizen the 
means of acquiring mastery of his own capacities, and of es- 
tablishing a real equality of opportunity for all. These aims are 
compatible with a very active policy of social reorganization, 
involving a great enlargement of the functions of the State. They 
are not compatible with Socialisnj, which, strictly interpreted, 
would banish free individual initiative and responsibility from 
the economic sphere. 

The Whig. Period: 1830 - 1865 . — The history of the Liberal 
Party between 1830 and the World War may be divided into three 
periods. In the first (1830-65), which may be called the Whig 
period, the Whig aristocracy still filled all the cabinets, but the 
driving force came from other elements, notably the Benthamites 
(the Mills, Chadwick, Place, Parkes, etc.), the radical imperial- 
ists (Durham, Wakefield, Molesworth, etc.), and the Manchester 
industrialists (Cobden, Bright, etc.). The foreign policy of this 
period was marked by a warm sympathy with the liberal and 
nationalist movements on the Continent, and a spirited opposition 
to the repressive policy still maintained by the monarchies of 
Eastern Europe. Palmerston was the chief representative of this 
view. In imperial affairs the period was of supreme importance; it 
completely transformed the character of the British empire. The 
English-speaking colonics were systematically settled, they were 
also equipped with the full machinery of self-government. India 
was thrown open to western traders, teachers and missionaries 
(1833), the bar against the employment of Indians in responsible 
positions was removed, and a system of western education was 
introduced. Slavery was abolished throughout the empire (1833); 
and in the government of backward peoples the principle was es- 
tablished that the first duty of administration was to protect the 
rights of native populations and safeguard them against exploita- 
tion. In fiscal policy the agitation of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
brought about the establishment of free trade, which was com- 
pleted by the budgets of Gladstone. In the political sphere the 
Reform Act of 1832 was followed by the creation of elected 
municipalities (1835) and boards of guardians (1834), as well 
as many other ad hoc local bodies. In the social sphere the foun- 
dations of the factory code were laid by the act of 1833, which set 
up a body of factory inspectors whose reports led to later acts — 
mostly passed by Liberal Governments. The State regulation of 
education was begun (1839), and systematic provision for public 
health began with the Public Health Act of 1848. The new 
municipalities were given large social duties. The press was freed 
and the penny post established. The railway monopolies were 
brought under control; joint-stock companies were regulated; 
savings-banks were instituted, and friendly societies and other 
thrift organizations brought under State supervision. 

The Gladstone Period: 1865 - 1895 . — The second period 
(1865-95) was the Gladstonian era, so completely dominated by 
the personality of Gladstone that Liberalism almost became Glad- 
stonianism. In this period the catchword “peace, retrenchment 
and reform” pre-eminently expresses the character of Liberal 
policy. Gladstone was profoundly pacific: in a famous speech at 
West Calder (1878) he laid down the principles of foreign policy 
in terms that almost anticipated the ideas of the League of Na- 
tions. He and his foreign ministers strove to avoid foreign en- 
tanglements, and “splendid isolation” became the note of British 
foreign policy. Nevertheless Gladstone retained a passionate 
sympathy with struggling nationalities ( e.g ., in the Balkans). He 
had little interest in imperial affairs and distrusted the school of 
radical imperialists, represented in this period by Forster, Dilke 


and Chamberlain. He disliked imperial expansion; held aloot trom 
the race for African possessions; adopted a magnaninfous but' 
misunderstood policy of withdrawal in South Africa; and though 
he was drawn into Egypt, hated the entanglement and bungled 
the situation. In India, under Ripon and Lansdowne, the first 
steps were taken towards a system of self-government. Glad- 
stone’s main interests lay in finance, where he established exacting 
standards of economy under Treasury control, and in constitu- 
tional reform. From 186S to 1894 he was preoccupied with Ire- 
land, where he strove to heal an age-long sore. This crusade 
aroused intense bitterness and severed from the Liberal Party 
most of the Whig aristocracy who had hitherto clung to it; but 
Gladstone has been justified by the later course of events. One 
aspect of his Irish policy — the Land Acts — involved a very 
sweeping departure from laissez-faire in the establishment of rent- 
fixing courts. The period of his dominance also saw the establish- 
ment of a national system of education (1870); an extension of 
democracy by the introduction of ballot-voting (1872) and the 
enfranchisement of the agricultural labourers (1884); the legali- 
zation of trade unions (1871); a reconstruction of the army and 
the abolition of purchase of commissions; a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the judicial system; and the abolition of religious tests in 
the universities. 

Before the end of the Gladstonian regime the long ascendancy 
of the Liberal Party was waning. Apart from the short and em- 
barrassed Ministry of 1892-95, there was a continuous period of 
Conservative government from 1886 to 1905. A fresh inspira- 
tion was needed. An educated democracy was beginning to resent 
its position in the industrial order. The service of liberty de- 
manded not merely the removal of restrictions, buLthe creation 
of the positive conditions in which the healthy development of 
individual faculty would be possible. The stir of ideas led, on the 
one hand, to a revival of Socialism and to the organization of the 
Labour Party. On the other hand, it brought about a steady 
change in the orientation of the Liberal Party; and the third 
period in the history of Liberalism (1895-1914) was pre-emi- 
nently a period of social reorganization. 

1906 - 1914 . — In 1906 — largely as a result of Chamberlain’s 
challenge to free trade — the Liberals returned to power with an 
overwhelming majority, and the next eight years were perhaps 
the most strenuous in the history of British politics. The whole 
period was overhung by the menace of Germany; and though 
Grey strove resolutely for peace, Britain was forced out of her 
traditional isolation and drawn into the vortex of European 
politics. At the same time a remarkable reorganization of the 
navy and the army was carried out — not without misgiving among 
the pacifist elements of the party. Without Haldane’s work in the 
creation of the expeditionary force, of the territorial army, of 
the imperial general staff, and of the officers’ training corps, 
Britain could not have played her part in the coming struggle. 
In imperial affairs the action of Campbell-Bannerman (who first 
gave currency to the phrase “British commonwealth of nations”) 
in granting autonomy to the Boer States, made possible the Union 
of South Africa and healed an ancient sore; in India the Morley- 
Minto reforms marked a long advance towards self-government. 
The self-governing members of the empire were drawn closely 
together — and in the series of conferences which began in 1907 
their representatives were for the first time admitted to the 
arcana of foreign policy and imperial defence, and helped to 
reorganize their military system, with results that were of the 
highest importance during the World War. But in spite of these 
preoccupations, the main work of these years was one of social 
reorganization in a scries of novel enactments which implied the 
adoption of a new view of the functions of the State. These enact- 
ments included universal workmen’s compensation, a system of old 
age pensions, State insurance against sickness and unemploy- 
ment, the establishment of a network of labour exchanges, the 
institution of trade boards for the fixation of wages in sweated 
trades, the creation of a large system of small holdings, the con- 
ferment upon municipalities of large powers and duties^for hous- 
ing and town-planning. The means for carrying out ^ese reforms 
were formed by a system of progressive taxation of the rich, 
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through graduated income-tax, super-tax and death-duties, which 
involved a substantial redistribution of wealth. These financial 
methods arc now a part of the established system of British 
government. But they aroused bitter opposition, which culminated 
when the budget of 1909 not only tightened the screw at many 
points, but threatened an attack upon the existing land-system 
through taxes on land values. The rejection of this budget by the 
Houiie of Ldrds led to an acute constitutional crisis, which (after 
two general elections in 1910) brought about the destruction of 
the Lords’ veto by the Parliament Act (1911). The first use made 
of this act was to pass a Home Rule bill, against fierce opposition. 
At the same time a huge land-campaign was in preparation. The 
whole character of the legislation of these strenuous years shows 
that the outlook of the Liberal Tarty had undergone a great 
change. It had never been more confident or more militant than 
in 1914. 

Post-war Period. — The war and the events which followed it 
shattered the party. This sudden debacle is not difficult to explain. 
The party was hopelessly split when, in 1916, Lloyd George dis- 
placed Asquith from the premiership, and when at the election 
of 1918 those who stood aloof from Lloyd George were displaced 
by the “coupon.” The small remnant of Independent Liberals 
were so obsessed by their grievance that they made themselves 
appear a querulous and negative party; they had no constructive 
policy to preach; and this was a grave weakness at a time when 
millennial expectations were being created and immense promises 
made to the electorate. After the break-up of the coalition in 1922, 
there were for a time two mutually distrustful Liberal groups 
in parliament. They reunited in 1923, to resist a new attack upon 
free trade, an^j returned as a solid body of 150. But they were 
substantially smaller than the Labour Party, and the tactical 
blunder of putting that party into office without conditions 
involved a dilemma, which ended in the disaster of the election 
of 1924 What was worse, their internal dissensions were re- 
doubled. On the occasion of reunion, Lloyd George was urged to 
put into a common fund the large financial resources separately 
acquired by the coalition Liberals in the previous years. He 
refused to go so far. On this subject a bitter feud raged. It was 
intensified when in 1926 a difference between Lord Oxford (for- 
merly H. H. Asquith) and Lloyd George in regard to the general 
strike of that year led to a formal excommunication of the latter, 
which the bulk of the party refused to accept. These dissensions 
seemed to make a revival of Liberalism all but impossible But 
the party has refused to accept sentence of death. Ever since the 
war, and especially since 1924, important elements in the party 
have been at work upon a series of enquiries into the various 
problems of the post-war period. Their reports — Coal and Power 
(19*4), The Land and the Nation (1925), Toums and the Land 
(1926) and, most notable of the series, Britain's Industrial Future 
(1928) — amount to a restatement of the Liberal position. In 1924 
the party polled 3.000,000 votes, though candidates were only put 
up in little more than half of the constituencies; if the seats won 
had been in proportion to the votes cast, the Liberal Party in the 
Commons would number 110 instead of 40. Since 1927 a sys- 
tematic reorganization has been undertaken. 

The organization of the party is as follows. In each active 
constituency there is an association, and usually also separate 
organizations for women and young people. The local associa- 
tions select their own candidates, and in many cases maintain an 
agent. Some of them are self-supporting; others are helped by the 
candidate or by headquarters. The number of self-supporting 
associations has been considerably increased in the last few years. 
The associations are federated into ten districts in England and 
Wales: Scotland maintains a separate organization. They are all 
also combined in the National Liberal Federation, which holds at 
least one annual conference; and resolutions adopted at these 
conferences are held to constitute the official policy of the party. 
The executive of the National Liberal Federation is composed of 
delegates from the districts. With the addition of representatives 
of the parliamentary party and some others, it constitutes the 
supreme aum’nistrative committee of the party, and controls all 
the party funcs. It appoints a small organization committee, the 
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chairman of which (in 1928 Sir Herbert Samuel) is the working 
head of the party machine, and shares the functions of leadership 
with the leaders of the party in the two houses. (R. Mu.) 

LIBER AND LIBERA, a pair of deities of uncertain origin, 
worshipped in Italy. The name Liber is probably connected with 
the adj., liber, free, less likely with the root of libare , to pour 
drink-offering. Both etymologies were current in antiquity. 
Modern authorities differ. The name cannot be a mere transla- 
tion of Autrcos or ’EXeudeptos, well-known epithets of Dionysus 
(q.v.), for the Libcralia is of the oldest cycle of Roman festivals, 
and therefore older than Greek influence; but the resemblance 
may have helped to identify the two gods. The question cannot 
be considered decided whether he is an offshoot of Iuppiter Liber 
(so Wissowa), or an originally independent deity (so Preller and 
others). At all events, he was identified with Dionysus, and the 
triad Ceres, Liber and Libera represent in Rome, from fairly 
early times, but always under Greek influence, the Eleusinian 
Demeter, lacchus-Dionysus and Persephone. At the Liberalia, 
held at Rome on March 17, we know that the toga virilis was 
commonly assumed for the first time, with appropriate cere- 
monial, by boys who were of age to do so; that cakes ( Him ) were 
provided by old women in the service of Liber who sat in the 
streets and sacrificed on behalf of anyone who chose to buy their 
wares; and that meals were taken in the open air. At Lavinium 
a whole month was consecrated to Liber, and at this and other 
country towns a festival was held, comprising a procession, the 
garlanding of a phallus, and all manner of songs and jokes were 
used; all this was supposed to make the seeds grow. It closely 
resembles Greek ritual, but may be a parallel Italian development. 

See Prellcr-Jordan, Romische Afythologie (vol. ii., 1883), p. 47 ff . ; 
G. Wissowa, Religion mui Kuhns, 2nd ed., p. 298 ff. ; Roscher’s 
Lexikon , s v. 

LIBER DIURNUS ROMANORUM PONTIFICUM or 

“Journal of the Roman Pontiffs,” the name given to a collection 
of formulae used in the papal chancellery in preparing official 
documents, such as the installation of a pope, the bestowal of 
the pallium and the grant of papal privileges. For politic reasons 
the papal authorities would not allow it to be published, as the 
book asserted the superiority of a general council over the pope. 
It was, however, published in France by the Jesuit, Jean Gamier, 
in 16S0, and other editions quickly followed 

The best modern editions are one by Eugene de Rozierc (Paris, 
1869) and another by T E. von Sichel (Vienna, 1889), both of which 
contain critical introductions. 

LIBEREC, a town of north-cast Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, 
lies on the right bank of the Neisse in an upland region. It is a 
very important manufacturing centre, whose staple industries are 
largely dependent upon local water power and include the manu- 
facture of doth, the spinning, weaving and dyeing of wool and 
cotton and printing, and has wide commercial interests as a 
market for cotton goods. The cloth industry was introduced 
in 1579 and the town reflects its centuries of prosperity in a 
wealth of fine buildings, notably the 1 6th century Erzdekanats- 
kirche, the 17th century castle, the cloth-workers’ hall and the 19th 
century Protestant church and town hall. Pop. (1923) 34,985, 
of whom 27,929 were Germans. 

LIBERIA, a negro republic in West Africa, extending along 
the coast of northern Guinea, between the British colony of Sierra 
Leone on the north-west, and the French colony of the Ivory Coast 
on the south-east. It has a coast line of some 350 m., its greatest 
depth is 170 m, and the area is about 40,000 sq. miles. Popula- 
tion uncertain; probably something over 1,500,000, consisting of 
a few thousand Liberians and many indigenous tribes ( see p. 1003, 
sec. History ). 

It is at the southern extremity of Liberia, Cape Palmas, that 
the West African coast turns somewhat abruptly eastwards and 
faces the Gulf of Guinea. As the coast of Liberia thus fronts the 
sea route from Europe to South Africa it possesses a certain 
degree of strategical importance. The coast, however, is unpro- 
vided with a single good harbour. The anchorage at Monrovia, 
the capital, is safe, and harbours could be made at Grand Basa 
and other places. 
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Physical Features* — Liberia is a plateau country — with a gen- 
eral level of 1,500 It., and is in large part densely forested. It is 
traversed by a number of rivers, mostly with a south-west direc- 
tion, and is everywhere well watered. The coast has many small in- 
dentations and a good deal of the seaboard is dangerous, by reason 
of sharp rocks which lie near the surface. The whole of this part 
of Africa, from Cape Palmas north-west to the Senegal, suggests 
a sunken land. In all probability the western projection of Africa 
was connected by a land bridge with Brazil as late as the Eocene 
period. The Liberian coast has few lagoons compared with the 
adjoining littoral of Sierra Leone or that of the Ivory Coast. 
The coast, in fact, rises in some places rather abruptly from the 
sea. Cape Mount (on the northern side of which is a large lagoon 
— Fisherman lake) at its highest point is 1,050 ft. above sea level. 
Cape Mesurado is about 350 ft., Cape Palmas about 200 ft. above 
the 9ea. Although little of the coast belt is actually swampy, a 
kind of natural canalization connects many of the rivers near their 
mouths with each other. 

Going from north to south the chief rivers are the Mano, the 
Lofa, St. Paul’s (which runs through the centre of the country), 
St. John’s, Cestos (in its upper course called Nuon) and Kavalli 
(Cavalla). The Kavalli and other rivers rise (in French territory) 
in the Nimba mountains. The Kavalli is navigable from the sea 
for some 80 m. and after a long series of rapids is again navigable. 
But there is a bad bar at its mouth. None of the other rivers, 
owing to rapids near their mouths, are navigable from the sea. 

The climate and rainfall over the coast region for about 120 m. 
inland are equatorial, the rainfall in the western half of the coun- 
try being about 1 50 in. per annum, and in the eastern half about 
100 inches. The dry season lasts from mid-November to the 
end of March. Further inland the climate is not quite so rainy, 
and the weather is much cooler during the dry season. 

The settlements of the Liberians are along the coast belt and 
the rising ground beyond, where the clayey soil is suitable for 
coffee cultivation. The forest begins at the foot of the mountains 
and covers the rest of the country, except where the natives have 
cleared the land for cultivation. In many districts the land has 
been cleared and cultivated and then abandoned, and has relapsed 
into scrub and jungle which is gradually returning to the condition 
of forest. The densest forest of all would seem to be that known 
as Gora, which is almost uninhabited and covers about 6,000 
sq.m, between the Po hills (which run west of the St. Paul’s 
river), and the frontier *of Sierra Leone. There is another very 
dense forest stretching with little interruption from the eastern 
side of the St. Paul’s river nearly to the Cavalla. The Nidi forest 
is noteworthy for its magnificent growth of Futitumia rubber 
trees. It extends between the Duobe (a western tributary of the 
Cavalla) and the Kavalli. In the main Liberia is the forest 
country par excellence of West Africa. 

The fauna of Liberia offers certain peculiarities, at least as 
regards vertebrates. It is probable that the Liberian chimpanzee 
may offer one or more distinct varieties; there is an interesting 
local development of the Diana monkey, sometimes called the bay- 
thighed monkey ( Cercopithecus diana ignita) on account of its 
brilliant orange-red thighs. One or more species of bats are pe- 
culiar to the country — Vesper tilio stamp flit and perhaps Rous - 
settus buttikoferi; two species of shrew ( Crocidura ), one dor- 
mouse ( Graphiurus nagtglasii ); the pygmy hippopotamus ( H . 
liberiensis)— differing from the common hippopotamus by its 
much smaller size and by the reduction of the incisor teeth to a 
single pair in either jaw, or occasionally to the odd number of 
three; and two remarkable Cephalophus antelopes peculiar to this 
region so far as is known — these are the white-shouldered duiker, 
Cephalophus jentinki, and the zebra antelope, C. doriae , a crea- 
ture the size of a small goat, of a bright bay brown, with broad, 
black zebra-like stripes. 

Among birds there is the interesting white-necked guineafowl 
Agelastes; one peculiar species of eagle owl (Bubo lettii) and a 
very handsome sparrow-hawk ( Accipiter buttikoferi) ; a few sun- 
birds, warblers and shrikes are peculiar to the region. The other 
birds are mainly those of Senegambia and of the West African for- 
est region generally. 


As regards reptiles, there are at least seven poisonous snakes— 
two cobras, two puff-adders and three vipers. The brilliantly col- 
oured red and blue lizard ( Agama colonorum) is found in the coast 
region of eastern Liberia. There are three species of crocodile, 
at least two chameleons, the large West African python (P. sebae ) 
and a rare Boine snake ( Calabaria ). On the sea coast there is 
the leathery turtle ( Dermochelis ) and also the green tu^lc 
(Che lone). In the rivers and swamps there are soft-Shelled turtle 
(Trionyx and Sternothaerus). The land tortoises chiefly belong 
to the genus Cynyxis. The fresh-water fish seem in their affinities 
to be nearly allied to those of the Niger and the Nile. As regards 
invertebrates, few species or genera are peculiar to Liberia. The 
gigantic scorpions (Pandinus imperator ) — more than 6 in. long — 
are a common feature in the forest. 

Nowhere, perhaps, does the flora of West Africa attain a more 
wonderful development than in Liberia and in the adjoining 
regions of Sierra Leone and the Ivory Coast. This is partly due 
to the equatorial position and the heavy rainfall. The most strik- 
ing trees in the forest region are in the basin of the Kavalli; the 
giant Funtumia elastica y which grows to an altitude of 200 ft.; 
various kinds of Parinarium , Oldfieldia and Kltaya; the bombax 
or cotton tree, giant dracaenas, many kinds of fig; Borassus palms, 
oil palms, the climbing Calamus palms, and on the coast the coco- 
nut. The most important palm of the country, perhaps, is the 
Raphia vittifera , which produces the piassava fibre of commerce. 
There are about 22 different trees, shrubs and vines producing rub- 
ber of more or less good quality. Coffee of several species is 
indigenous and grows wild. The best known is the celebrated 
Copea liberica. The kola tree is also indigenous. Large edible nuts 
are derived from Coula edidis of the order Olacine a$. The country 
is exceedingly rich in aroids, ground orchids and tree orchids. 

The cultivated trees and plants include, besides coffee, the 
manioc or cassada, the orange tree, lime, cacao, pineapple (which 
now runs wild over the whole of Liberia), sour sop, ginger, papaw, 
alligator apple, avocado pear, okra, cotton (Gossypium pern - 
vianum — the kidney cotton) indigo, sweet potato, capsicum 
(chillie) bread-fruit, arrowroot (Maranta), banana, yam, “coco"- 
yam (Colocasia antiquorum, var. escidenta ), maize, sorghum, 
sugar cane, rice and eleusine ( Eleusine ), besides gourds, pump- 
kins, cabbages and onions. 

As to minerals, iron is widely distributed and is smelted and 
worked by most of the tribes; gold is reported to exist in many 
districts and diamonds have been found, small but of good colour. 
There is corundum in the eastern part of the country; copper, 
zinc and other metals are said to occur. Up to 1929, however, no 
systematic survey of the mineral resources of Liberia had been 
made. 

Towns, Trade, etc. — Monrovia (pop. with the adjacent Kru- 
town, about 10,000), the capital and chief port, is about midway 
along the Liberian coast. It has a few fairly good public build- 
ings and business premises. Robertsport and Grand Basia (Bu- 
chanan), respectively north and south of Monrovia, are among the 
lesser ports of entry. There are no towns of any size in the inter- 
ior. Up to the World War, Germans had fully two-thirds of the 
trade, which, however, in 1912, was worth altogether, imports and 
exports, little more than £500,000. British and Dutch firms had 
some footing; between the United States and Liberia, despite the 
sentimental connection between them, there was little commercial 
intercourse. Since the war the interests of the United States have 
been greatly developed. Coffee, rubber, piassava, palm nuts and 
palm oil are the chief export^. Rubber was first systematically 
exploited by Europeans in 1898. The imports are miscellaneous — 
largely cotton goods, salt and rice. Revenue is derived from cus- 
toms (about | of the whole), a poll tax and taxes on rubber. 
Trade with and among the indigenous tribes was, as lately as 
1927, by barter. Native “currency” consisted of brass kettles, 
cutlasses, kegs of gunpowder, tobacco and pieces of cloth. Some 
tribes are expert at cotton spinning and weaving; baskets and 
mats, pottery and wood-work are also native industries. There 
were, however, signs that Liberia might share in the economic 
development so marked in other regions of West^ffka. There 
was promise of a cocoa industry. (H. H. >; F. R. C.) 
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HISTORY 

' There is a tradition that the coast of what is now Liberia was 
reached by the Dieppois merchant-adventurers in the 14th cen- 
tury. It is a fact that in the 15th century Pedro de Sintra and 
other Portuguese navigators mapped the whole coast, and nearly 
all the prominent features — capes, rivers, islets — off that coast 
stiU bear Portuguese names. From the 1 6th century onwards 
English, Dutch, German, French and other European traders con- 
tested the commerce of this coast with the Portuguese and finally 
drove them away. In the 18th century France once or twice 
thought of establishing colonies here. At the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, when the tide was rising in favour of the abolition of slavery 
and the repatriation of slaves, the Grain Coast (so called from the 
old trade in the “Grains of Paradise” or Amomum pepper) was 
suggested once or twice as a suitable home for repatriated negroes. 
Sierra Leone, however, was chosen first on account of its possess- 
ing an admirable harbour. In 1821 Cape Mesurado was selected 
by the American Colonization Society as an appropriate site for 
the first detachment of American freed negroes, who had been 
driven away from a still slave-holding America through difficulties 
in regard to extending the suffrage in that country. From that 
date, 1821, onwards to the present day, negroes and mulattos — 
freed slaves or the descendants of such — have crossed the Atlantic 
in small numbers to settle on the Liberian coast. The “great” 
migrations took place during the first half of the 19th century, 
but by 1925 the Americo-Liberians did not number more than 
20,000; and half of them lived in Monrovia. 

The real founder of Liberia was Jehudi Ashmun, a white Ameri- 
can, who at the request of the Colonization Society went out in 
1822 to aid thq infant settlement at Cape Mesurado (where Mon- 
rovia, the capital, is now). Ashmun inspired the colonists with 
courage, and fought and defeated the natives who molested them. 
He was joined for a time, in 1824, by the Rev. Robert Gurley 
(another white American), who invented “Liberia” as the name 
of the settlement. As the colony was seen to grow, other and in- 
dependent settlements of negroes from the United States were 
made, and in 1833 the “independent African state of Maryland” 
was founded at Cape Palmas. Eventually, in 1857, it was by con- 
sent annexed to Liberia and is now known as Maryland county. 
Meanwhile, in 1836, Thomas Buchanan (a cousin of James 
Buchanan, sometime president of the United States) went to Li- 
beria as governor and helped to consolidate the young state, which 
was trying to establish itself on lines totally at variance with those 
of the aborigines, with whom they were repeatedly in conflict. 
Buchanan, the last of the white governors of Liberia, died at 
Grand Basa in Sept. 1841. He was succeeded by Joseph Jenkins 
Roberts, an octoroon, from Virginia, U.S.A., and a man of much 
ability. Roberts enlarged the boundaries of the colony and 
improved economic conditions. 

Republic Proclaimed. — When the American Colonization So- 
ciety intima’ted that Liberia should now cease to be dependent 
upon it, Roberts decided that the only thing to do was to declare 
it an independent republic. He had had trouble both with his 
British and French neighbours, who had denied the right of the 
colonists to exercise sovereign power. Independence was pro- 
claimed in 1847, and was recognized in 1848-49 by most of the 
Great Powers, though formal recognition by the United States 
did not come until 1862. 

At the time independence was declared a constitution based on 
that of the United States was drawn up, but the attempt of the 
immigrants from America and their descendants — who then num- 
bered fewer than 3,000 — was not very successful. Some of the 
tribes of the coast region adopted the religion (Protestant forms 
of Christianity) and the language (English) of the Liberians, but 
most of the natives retained their paganism and their freedom. 
Roberts, who had been elected the first president of the republic, 
retained that office till 1856; it was during this period that the slave 
trade, hitherto illicitly carried on from various ports nominally 
Liberian, was at length ended by the activity of the British navy. 

From about this time (1856) there was a notable growth of 
the “Whig p rty, which distrusted Europeans and sought devel- 
opment on “national” lines, and, later, co-operation with the na- 
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tives, as against the liberals or republicans, who wished, broadly, 
for the co-operation of Europeans in the development of the state. 
In 1871 the first foreign loan was raised, being negotiated in Lon- 
don nominally for £100,000. The loan was unpopular, and still 
more unpopular was the president E. J. Roye, who was seemingly 
aiming at a dictatorship. Roye was deposed and imprisoned at 
Monrovia; he escaped, but in attempting to reach an English ship 
in the anchorage was drowned. The ex-president, J. J. Roberts, 
was called back to office. He served to the end of 1875, dying the 
following year. 

Frontier Disputes. — After this the difficulties of the Liberians 
increased. British and other traders flouted their authority and 
dealt direct with the independent native tribes (chiefly in palm 
oil). There were constant frontier troubles with the French on 
the Ivory Coast and the British at Sierra Leone. The Liberians 
tried to extend their authority inland while still unable to control 
all the coast line they claimed. The Americo-Liberians, with mixed 
traditions of slavery, puritanism and Anglo-Saxon ideals of civiliza- 
tion, proved indeed hardly able to govern themselves. With the 
era of the partition of Africa an effort was made to end the 
frontier disputes, by treaties with Great Britain in 1885 and with 
France in 1892. In the event, Liberian territory was made con- 
tinuous, with a coast line of some 350 miles from the Mano river 
on the west to the Kavalli (Cavalla) river on the east. By this time 
the wealth of rubber in the Liberian forests was being exploited, 
though the staple industry was the cultivation of coffee. In 1904 
Arthur Barclay, a man of pure negro blood, born in Barbadoes, be- 
came president, and he initiated a policy of direct co-operation 
with the native tribes; he obtained in 1907 a loan from London 
and made real efforts at reform. His task was hard. The foreign 
debt was a burden, the Government was unable to control the 
regions in which it had granted concessions to foreigners; its 
authority indeed rarely extended more than 20 miles inland. The 
frontier regions adjoining French territory remained disturbed; 
in consequence malcontents took refuge in the Liberian forests 
and thence raided across the border. The French insisted on se- 
curity and in 1910 an agreement was signed transferring to 
France some 2,000sq.m. of hinterland which Liberia had claimed 
but could not control. 

U.S. Intervention. — It appeared as if the experiment of “run- 
ning” the country by American negroes — as alien to the bulk of 
the natives as are white men — on the lines of the constitution of 
the United States would collapse. However, as on previous occa- 
sions of trouble, the intervention of the United States Government 
led to a financial reorganization which gave the Liberians a new 
start. Reports of territorial encroachments by France had aroused 
much sympathy with Liberia in the United States and had led to 
the appointment by President Roosevelt of a commission which in 
the summer of 1909 visited Liberia to investigate the condition 
of the country. There was some trouble with Germany in settling 
finances. The German Government energetically pressed its 
claims, the gunboat “Panther” being anchored for a month off 
Monrovia, with its guns trained on the executive mansion (1911). 
All difficulties were overcome, however, by June 1912, when an 
international loan of $1,700,000 (£340,000) was raised, the bonds 
to he issued for not fewer than 40 years. The customs duties and 
certain taxes were pledged as security for the loan, and are ad- 
ministered by an American receiver-general, who is also financial 
advisor to the Liberian Government. Thus, in effect, the control of 
finances is in the hands of the United States and expenditure is 
kept within the limits of the revenue. A frontier police force was 
also organized by officers of the United States army, and as a 
result Liberian authority was better maintained. During the 
World War the Germans, deprived by force of arms of their own 
colonies, found in Liberia their Last foothold in West Africa. Here 
they rendered themselves very obnoxious and largely ignored the 
Liberian Government. But in Aug. 1917, coincident with the visit 
of a British warship to Monrovia, Liberia declared herself in a 
state of war and expelled the Germans. She was a signatory of 
the Treaty of Versailles, her representative at the peace confer- 
ence in Paris being C. D. B. King. King was in 1920 chosen as 
president of Liberia and he was twice re-elected, beginning his 
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third term of office in 1928. He strove, with some success, to im- 
prove conditions in Liberia, continued President Barclay’s policy 
of working with the natives, and was the originator of a system of 
road building which gave a prospect of opening up the interior. In 
1925, too, the American firm of Firestone was given a concession 
of 1,000,000 ac. primarily for the establishment of rubber planta- 
tions. This concession involved the building of a harbour, railways 
and road, thus giving promise of much development. Up to that 
time the natural resources of Liberia had been largely neglected. 
The terms of the Firestone concession, including a loan to the 
Liberian Government, gave rise, however, to adverse criticism in 
the United States, the State being accused of aiding a private 
corporation to control Liberia. Meanwhile the bulk of the trade 
— which amounted to little more than £500,000 in 1923 — was in 
the hands of British and German firms, the Dutch being next in 
importance. Friendly relations are maintained with Spain, as the 
Spanish plantations in Fernando Po are to a great extent worked 
by Liberian labour. 

Native Races. — The indigenous population must be considered 
one of the assets of Liberia. The native inhabitants number per- 
haps as many as 1,500,000. Large areas appear to be uninhabited 
forest, but other parts are well populated, owing to the wonderful 
fertility of the soil. The native tribes belong more or less to the 
following divisions, commencing on the west, and proceeding east- 
wards: (1) Vai, Gbandi, Kpwesi, Mende, Buzi and Mandingo 
(the Vai, Mende and Mandingo are Mohammedans) ; all these 
tribes speak languages derived from a common stock. (2) In the 
densest forest region between the Mano and the St. Paul’s river 
is the powerful Gora tribe of unknown linguistic affinities. (3) In 
the coast region between the St. Paul’s river and the Kavilli (and 
beyond) are the different tribes of Kru stock and language family 
— De, Basa, Gibi, Kru, Grebo, Putu, Sikon, etc. The actual Kru 
tribe inhabits the coast between the river Cestos on the west and 
Grand Sesters on the cast. It is known all over the Atlantic coasts 
of Africa, as it furnishes a large proportion of the seamen em- 
ployed on men-of-war and merchant ships in these tropical waters. 
Many of the indigenous races of Liberia in the forest belt beyond 
40m. from the coast practised cannibalism, at least as lately as 
1910. In some of the forest tribes the women went naked well 
into the 20th century, but clothes of a Mohammedan type spread 
over the whole country except among those who adopted European 
style, after the manner of the Americo-Liberians. Some of the 
indigenous races are of very fine physique. In the Nidi country 
the women are generally taller than the men. Some of the Kru 
men and Mende people arc coarse and ugly; but as q rule the indi- 
genes of Liberia are handsome, well-proportioned negroes, and 
a number of the Mandingos have an almost European cast of 
feature. 

Bibliography. — Sir Harry Johnston, Liberia (2 vols , bibl 1906); 
R. C. F. Maughan, The Republic of Liberia (1920) ; H. F. Reeve, The 
Black Republic (1923); R. E. Durrant, Liberia, A Report (1925). 

(H. H. J.; F. R. C.) 

LIBERIUS, pope from 352 to 366, the successor of Julius I., 
was consecrated according to the Catalogus Libcrianus on May 
22. His first recorded act was, after a synod had been held at 
Rome, to write to Constant ius, then in quarters at Arles (353- 
354), asking that a council might be called at Aquileia with ref- 
erence to the affairs of Athanasius; but his messenger Vincentius 
of Capua was compelled by the emperor to subscribe a con- 
demnation of the orthodox patriarch of Alexandria. In 355 
Liberius was one of the few who, along with Eusebius of Vercelli, 
Dionysius of Milan and Lucifer of Cagliari, refused to sign the 
condemnation of Athanasius, which had anew been imposed at 
Milan by imperial command upon all the Western bishops; the 
consequence was his relegation to Beroea in Thrace, Felix II. 
(antipopc) being consecrated his successor. On his agreeing to 
give up the “homoousios,” to abandon Athanasius, and to accept 
the communion of his adversaries, the emperor recalled him from 
exile; but, as the Roman see was officially occupied by Felix, a 
year passed before Liberius was sent to Rome. It was the em- 
peror’s intention that Liberius should govern the Church jointly 
with Felix, but on the arrival of Liberius. Felix was expelled by 


the Roman people. Neither Liberius nor Felix took part in the 
council of Rimini (359). After the death of the emperor Cort- 
stantius in 361, Liberius annulled the decrees of that assembly, 
but, with the concurrence of SS. Athanasius and Hilarius, re- 
tained the bishops who had signed and then withdrawn their -ad- 
herence. He died on Sept. 24, 366. 

His biographers used to be perplexed by a letter purporting^ 
be from Liberius, in the works of Hilary, in which lie seems to 
write, in 352, that he had excommunicated Athanasius at the 
instance of the Oriental bishops; but the document is now held 
to be spurious. See Hefele, Conciliengesch. i. 648 seq . 

(L. D.;X.) 

LIBER PONTIFICALIS, or Gesta Pontificum Roma- 
norum ( i.e Book of the Popes), consists of the lives of the 
bishops of Rome from the time of St. Peter to the death of 
Nicholas I. in 867. A supplement continues the series of lives 
almost to the close of the 9th century, and several other continua- 
tions were written later. A considerable part of it is obviously 
legendary. It assumes that the bishops of Rome exercised author- 
ity over the Christian Church from its foundation. 

Bibliography. — The Liber , which was used by Bede for his Historia 
Ecclesiastica, was first printed at Mainz in 1602. The best edition is by 
L. Duchesne, Le Liber pontifical is: texte , introduction , commentaire 
(Paris, 1884-92). See also the same writer’s Etude sur le Liber pontifi- 
calis (Paris, 1877) ; and the article by A. Brackmann in Herzog- 
Hauck’s Realencyklopadie , Band xi. (Leipzig, 1902). 

LIBERTAD or LA LIBERTAD, a coast department of 
Peru bounded north by Lambayeque, Cajamarca and Amazonas, 
east by San Martin, south by Huanuco and Ancachs and west by 
the Pacific. Pop. (est.) 250,931; area 10,209 square miles. The 
Western Cordillera, parallel with the coast, divides it into two 
parts, the western consisting of an arid, sandy coast zone and 
western slopes of the Cordillera, and the eastern, a high, inter- 
Andine valley lying between the Central and Western Cordilleras 
through which flows the upper Maranon, which at one point is 
less than 100 m. in a straight line from the Pacific Ocean. The 
coast zone is traversed by several short streams, fed by melting 
snows of the Cordillera and extensively used for irrigation. These 
are, from north to south, the Jcquetepeque (Pacasmayo), in whose 
valley rice is an important crop, the Chicama, in whose valley the 
sugar plantations are among the largest and best in Peru with up- 
to-date industrial equipment, the Moche, Viru, Chao and Santa, 
the last, with its northern tributary, the Tablachaca, forming part 
of the southern boundary of the department Cottoq, coffee, rice 
and other crops as well as sugar are raised in several of these 
valleys. In the upland regions ( sierra ) with moderate rainfall and 
cool, healthy climate, agriculture is practised on a small scale, 
while sheep and especially cattle have been raised since early 
colonial times. The llama and alpaca were reared throughout the 
sierra long before the Spanish conquest and still are. Copper and 
silver mines are worked in the provinces of Otuzco, Huamachuco 
and Santiago de Chuco, gold mines in Pataz. Coal of excellent 
quality is mined on a small scale in Otuzco and Huamachuco. 
Libertad has about 250 m. of railway, with construction actively 
in progress. In the north, a line runs from Pacasmayo to Chiletc 
(Cajamarca) with a branch to Guadalupe; another from Salaverry 
to Trujillo and beyond, to Ascope and other towns in the Chicama 
valley, while a short spur extends up the valley of the Moche. 
The motor highway along the coast is finished from the northern 
boundary to the Chao river. The most important line of penetra- 
tion extends from Trujillo to the mining centre, Quiruvilca. The 
principal ports are Pacasmayo and Salaverry, others are open 
roadsteads. The capital of the department and chief city is Tru- 
jillo (pop. cst. 15,000), situated about nine miles inland from 
the port of Salaverry. It is the scat of a university, a division of 
the supreme court and a bishopric Other towns in which there 
are industries, mostly of a primitive nature, are San Pedro, 
Otuzco, Huamachuco and Santiago de Chuco. 

LIBERTARIANISM, in ethics, the doctrine which main- 
tains the freedom of the will, as opposed to necessitarianism or 
determinism ( q.v .) (Lat. Ubertas , freedom). It has been held in 
various forms. In its extreme form it maintains thaiftne individual 
is absolutely free to choose this or that action inmfferently (the 
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liberum arbitrium indifferentiae), but most libertarians admit that 
acquirer tendencies, environment and the like, exercise control 
in a greater or less degree. ( See Free-will.) 

LIBERTINES, the nickname, rather than the name, given to 
various political and social parties. The word seems first to have 
been applied, as a stigma, to Anabaptists in the Low Countries 
(^Mark Pattison, Essays , ii. 38). It has become especially attached 
to the liberal party in Geneva, opposed to Calvin and carrying on 
the tradition of the Liberators in that city; but the term was 
never applied to them till after Calvin’s death (F. W. Kamp- 
schultc, Johann Calvin). The Libertines against whom Calvin 
wrote were the Anabaptists above mentioned, whose doctrines he 
denounces as pantheistic and antinomian. 

See Choisy in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklopadie (1902). 
LIBERTINES, SYNAGOGUE OF THE, a section of the 
Hellenistic Jews who attacked Stephen (Acts vi. 9). The structure 
of the sentence in the Greek most naturally suggests that one syna- 
gogue is referred to which was used in common by the Libertines, 
Cyrenians, Alexandrians and ‘‘them of Cilicia and Asia,” though 
it is possible that Luke intended to distinguish the Jews of Cilicia 
and Asia from the preceding. Some hold that three synagogues 
are intended, corresponding to geographical distinctions, viz. 
(1) Rome and Italy, (2) north-east Africa, (3) Asia Minor. 
Then the synagogu<| of the Libertines would be the assembly of 
“the Freedmen” from Rome, descendants of Jews enslaved by 
Pompey (63 n c.). If, however, “Libertines” is taken closely 
together with “Cyrenans and Alexandrians,” the first name ought 
to have a geographictl connotation, and Blass has suggested that 
Aifivarivoi should Ip read “Libyans.” In this case two syna- 
gogues are meant (1) that of the Libyans, Cyrenians and Alex- 
andrians; (2) that 0 the Cilicians and Asiatics. 

See Krauss, SvyiaROpIe Alt ert timer , Berlin, 19 22, p. 201. 

(G. H. B.) 

LIBERTY, SIfi ARTHUR LASENBY (1843-1917), 
knighted 1913, Englih merchant, was born at Chesham on Aug. 
13, 1843, the son ofa Nottingham lace manufacturer In 1862 
he became manager cf the shop in Regent Street, London, which 
he developed into unimportant adjunct of the art world of the 
period. In 1875 fecame independent and at once began to 
adapt Eastern art in waving and design to Western requirements, 
becoming famous boti for his textiles and for his colourings. 
He died on May 11, 117, at Great Missenden, Buckinghamshire. 

LIBERTY, generaly the state of freedom, especially opposed 
to subjection, imprisoment or slavery, or with such restricted or 
figurative meaning as he circumstances imply. In a more par- 
ticular sense, a “libeiy” is the term for a franchise (q.v.), a 
privilege or branch of he Crown's prerogative granted to a sub- 
ject's, for example, hat of executing legal process; hence the 
district over which the rivilege extends. Such liberties are exempt 
from the jurisdiction othe sheriff and have separate commissions 
of the peace, but for prposes of local government form part of 
the county in which icy are situated. Most liberties are now 
merged under the Libit ies Act 1850 or some special subsequent 
act. (See Ilalshury. x>., 79S. ) The exemption from the jurisdic- 
tion of the sheriff (<7.1;. was recognized in England by the Sheriffs 
Act 1887, which provies that the sheriff of a county shall ap- 
point a deputy at the <pense of the lord of liberty, such deputy 
to reside in or near thdberty. The deputy receives and opens in 
the sheriff’s name all^rits, the return or execution of which 
belongs to the bailiff c the liberty, and issues to the bailiff the 
warrant required for le due execution of such writs. In the 
case of non-return of ay writ, the sheriff will be ordered to exe- 
cute the writ notwithgnding the liberty, and must cause the 
bailiff to attend before, he high court of justice and answer why 
it was not executed, (cr Sanctuary: Clergy, Benefit of ) 

In the United Stateshe right of franchise is a “privilege," the 
term “liberty” not beinused in such cases or in the general Eng- 
lish exemptions. 

In nautical phraseoljy various usages of the term are derived 
from its association wifa sailor’s leave on shore, c.g., liberty-man, 
liberty-da} , liberty-tick. 

See J. Mack mon, Athtory of Modern Liberty (1906-08) ; also 


Lord Acton’s lectures, and such works as J. S. Mill’s On Liberty 
and Sir John Seeley’s Introduction to Politual Science. 

LIBERTY HIGHWAY, an American highway connecting 
New York city and Cleveland, 0 ., a distance of 600 m. and the 
shortest way between these points. It is hard or paved throughout 
and skirts the southern boundary of New York State through a 
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beautiful hilly and rolling country to Lake Erie, which it follows 
within view of the lake to Cleveland. It passes through New 
Jersey to Suffern, N.Y., and thence to Westfield, N.Y., through 
Binghamton, Oswego and Bath. 

LIBERTY LOANS, the name given to the four loans floated 
by the United States of America during the World War. A fifth 
loan, floated after the Armistice, was called officially the Victory 
Liberty Loan, but more generally the Fifth Liberty Loan. Be- 
tween May 14, 1917, when the First Liberty Loan was offered to 
the public, and May 10. 1919. when the campaign for the fifth 
loan was brought to a close, the people of the United States sub- 
scribed $24,072,257,550. Of this amount, $21,435,370,600 was 
finally accepted by the secretary of the Treasury. The Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan, concluded Oct. 18, 1918, was the largest single loan 
issued by any of the belligerents, and realized a total of nearly 
seven thousand million dollars. The number of subscribers to this 
loan was more than 22,000,000, or more than one-lifth of the 
total population of the United States. Moreover, the Government 
was able to disuse of the Liberty bonds on very favourable 
terms: they were issued at par, the rate of interest varying from 
3 jU on the first loan to 44 % on the fifth. There were a number 
of reasons for the favourable terms obtained The United States 
was immensely wealthy, and had just passed through a period of 
great prosperity; its record for quick pa>ment was unique; pa- 
triotic spirit was at a high pitch; advertising on an unexampled 
scale was undertaken; and the rate offered, while lower than 
those of European countries, was high as compared with the 3% 
and 2 r / ( paid in recent years on its government bonds. 

When America entered the World War the Government realized 
that, in addition to the money needed to prosecute the war by the 
United States itself, large sums must be raised to relieve the 
already overstrained credit of the European allies. The total 
amount of these loans to foreign countries (not including later 
sales of war material) was $ 9 o 9 ^ 3 <>o 75 - This money was part 
of the amounts raised in the Liberty Loans. The financial policy 
of the Government was to raise from one-fourth to one-third of 
the necessary funds from taxation, the remainder from loans. 
The Government strove also, not only to extend the debt over a 
period of years, but to distribute it as widety as possible. The 
success of the policy was indicated by the facts that 59.13% of 
the individual subscriptions for the fourth loan were Tor $50 
bonds, and that approximately 25,000,000 pers<#i$ were, at the 
end of the war, holders of Liberty Bonds. Before the United 
States entered the war it was estimated that there were only 
about 350,000 bond investors in the nation. Many who bought 
Liberty Bonds were not wealthy, but borrowed, often at high rates 
of interest, the money with which to pay for them. 

Under the act of April 24, 1917, the secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to issue bonds to the extent of $5,000,000,000 at a 
rate not to exceed 3$%, these bonds to be convertible into bonds 
of a higher rate if such should be issued before the end of the 
war. The secretary of the Treasury made the first issue, $2,000,- 
000,000 and proceeded to create a war loan organization in the 
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Treasury Def^irtmenU The 12 Federal Reserve banks were used 
the central agencies in the 12 Federal Reserve districts, and 
dach hf ihese banks formed Liberty Loan* committees. To each 
district a "quota” or proportional part of the whole issue was al- 
lotted, and the Treasury Department made use of every available 
means of publicity. As a result the first loan was over-subscribed 
by more than $1,000,000,000. In subsequent campaigns the meth- 
ods employed in placing the first loan were developed and extended. 
In each city an organization known as Four-Minute Men was 
formed; these men visited places of public resort, including the 
the&ftres and cinemas, and spoke for four minutes on behalf of 
the loans. The Government assisted local authorities in organiz- 
ing street parades in which men from the training camps par- 
tidpatedj eiptured German’ war material was displayed; distin- 
guished soldiers and other visitors from Great Britain, France 
and toother allied nations were given elaborate receptions. These 
campaigns were of great value as a means, not only of selling the 
war bonds, but of keeping up morale. The following are the 
figures of the estimated number of persons subscribing to each 
of the five Liberty Loans, the total of the amount asked for, the 
subscriptions and the final allotments: — 


Loan. 

Sub- 

scribers. 

Amount 

asked. 

Subscrip- 

tions. 

Allotments. 

First (1917) . 
Second (1917) 
TTuid (1918) . 
Fourth (1918) 
Fifth (Victory, 

1919) • 

4,000,000 

9,400,000 

18,376,815 

22,777,680 

11,803,895 

$ 

2.000. 000.000 

3.000. 000.000 

3.000. 000.000 

6.000. 000.0 00 

4.500.000. 000 

$ 

3.035.226.850 

4.617.532.300 

4.176.516.850 
6,993,073,250 

5.249.908.300 

$ 

1 , 989 , 455,550 

3,807,865,000 

4,175,650,050 

6,964,581,250 

4,497,818,750 


(F. H. H.) 

LIBERTY PARTY, the first political party organized in the 
United States to oppose the spread and restrict the political power 
of slavery, and the lineal precursor of the Free Soil and Repub- 
lican Parties. It originated in the Old North-west. Its organiza- 
tion was preceded there by a long anti-slavery religious movement. 
James G. Birney ( q.v .), to whom more than to any other 
man belongs the honour of founding and leading the party, began 
to define the political duties of so-called “abolitfonists” about 
1836; but for several years thereafter he, in common with other 
leaders, continued to disclaim all idea of forming a political 
party. In State and local campaigns, however, non-partizan 
political action was attempted through the questioning of Whig 
and Democratic candidates. The utter futility of seeking to ob- 
tain in this way any satisfactory concessions to anti-slavery senti- 
ment was speedily and abundantly proved. There arose, conse- 
quently, a division in the American Anti-slavery society between 
those who were led by W. L. Garrison ( q.v .), and advocated po- 
litical non-resistance, and those who were led by Birney and ad- 


vocated independent political action. The sentiment of the .great 
majority of “abolitionists” was, by 1838, strongly for sucLT action 
Accordingly, the political abolitionists, in a convention at Albany, 
in April 1840, launched the “Liberty Party,” and nominated Bir- 
ney for the presidency. In the November election he receive, d 
only 7,069 votes, or the support of probably less than one-tenth' 
of the professed abolitionists. 

After 1840 the attempt began in earnest to organize the lib- 
erty Party thoroughly, and unite all anti-slavery men. The North- 
west was the most promising field, but though the contest of 
State and local campaigns gave morale to the party, it made scant 
political gains (in 1843 it cast hardly 10% of the total vote); it 
could not convince the people that slavery should be made the 
paramount question in politics. In 1844, however, the Texas 
question gave slavery precisely this pre-eminence in the presi- 
dential campaign and the Liberty men again nominated Birney. 
He received 62,263 votes — many more than enough in New York 
to have carried that State and the presidency for Clay, had they 
been thrown to his support. The Whigs, therefore, blamed the 
Liberty Party for Democratic success and the annexation of 
Texas; but— -quite apart from the issue of political ethics — it is 
almost certain that though Clay’s chances [were injured by the 
Liberty ticket, they were injured much mord outside the Liberty 
ranks, by his own quibbles. After 1844 the Liberty Party made 
little progress. Indeed, no party of one idea :ould hope to satisfy 
men who had been Whigs or Democrats. At the same time, anti- 
slavery Whigs and Democrats were segrega ing in State politics, 
and the issue of excluding slavery from the r;w territory acquired 
from Mexico afforded a golden opportunity t< unite all anti-slavery 
men on the principle of the Wilmot Proviso '1846). The Liberty 
Party reached its greatest strength (casting 74,017’ votes) in the 
State elections of 1846. Thereafter it rapidV became ineffective. 
In Oct. 1847, at Buffalo, was held the third did last national con- 
vention. John P. Hale — whose election to ti United States Sen- 
ate had justified the first successful union bf Liberty men with 
other anti-slavery men in State politics — ws nominated for the 
presidency. But the nomination by the Democrats of Lewis Cass 
shattered the Democratic organization iiyNew York and the 
North-west; and when the Whigs nominied Gen. Taylor and 
showed hostility to the Wilmot Proviso, t# way was cleared for 
a union of all anti-slavery men. The Libertl Party, then, abandon- 
ing its independent nominations, joined | the first convention 
and nominations of the Free Soil Party (gl), thereby practically 
losing its identity. The Liberty Party hs the unique honour 
among third-parties in the United States f seeing its principles 
rapidly adopted and realized. ' 

See T. C. Smith, History of the Liberty attiPree Soil Parties in the 
Northwest (Harvard University Historical Sudies, 1897), and lives 
and writings of all the public men mention^ above; also of G. W. 
Julian, J. R. Giddlng and S. P. Chase. Conilt also E. E. Robinson, 
The Evolution of American Political Parties [924). 
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